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PREFACE 


The  year  whose  history  is  set  forth  in  this  volume  was  a  year  of  peace  on 
our  side  of  the  world,  and  of  war  on  the  other.  The  great  struggle  between 
China  and  Japan,  across  Korea — which  suggests  that  Japan  may  be  about  to 
occupy  a  position  with  relation  to  Asia  similar  to  that  held  by  Great  Britain  to 
Europe — has  been  long  and  bloody,  and  has  awakened  a  lively  interest  all  over  . 
the  globe.  A  brief  narrative  of  this  war,  showing  its  causes  and  its  course  to 
date,  will  be  found  in  the  articles  *'  China "  and  "  Japan."  Other  events  of 
importance  in  foreign  lands  include  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  coronation  of  his  son ;  the  assassination  of  President  Carnot  of  France  and 
the  choice  of  a  successor ;  and  the  change  of  ministry  in  Great  Britain.  All 
these  are  recorded,  with  portraits,  in  the  appropriate  articles.  The  record  of 
"  Geographical  Progress  and  Discovery  "  shows  what  was  done  during  1894  to 
extend  our  knowledge  of  hitherto  unknown  lands  and  unnavigated  seas.  This 
article  is  illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  Capt.  Peary,  the  latest  arctic  explorer,  and 
one  of  Mi's.  Peary,  the  only  woman  that  has  ever  taken  part  in  such  an  expedi- 
tion. It  also  contains  a  settlement  (with  a  map)  of  the  somewhat  overdiscussed 
question  of  the  source  of  the  Mississippi.  • 

In  the  United  States,  the  most  important  events  of  the  year  were  the  passage 
of  the  new  Tariff  bill  (with  the  income-tax  section)  and  the  great  railroad  strike. 
The  full  text  of  the  tariff  law,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  debate  upon  it, 
showing  clearly  all  the  arguments  that  were  advanced  for  and  against  it,  and 
President  Cleveland's  letters  will  be  found  in  the  article  "  Congress." 

In  the  sciences,  the  "Progress  of  Astronomy  in  1894"  is  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Lewis  Swift,  the  self-taught  astronomer,  director  of  Lowe  Observatory,  in  Cali- 
fornia; "Chemistry,"  "Metallurgy,"  and  "Physiology,"  by  Dr.  William  J. 
Youmans,  editor  of  "The  Popular  Science  Monthly";  and  "Physics,"  by 
Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  Ph.  D. 

The  articles  on  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  will  be  found 
very  full.  That  on  "  New  York  "  includes  an  account  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  with  the  gist  of  tlie  amendments  (all'  of  which  were  adopted  at  the 
November  election)  given  in  untechnical  language.  The  article  is  illustrated 
with  a  portrait  of  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  president  of  tlie  convention. 

Following  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  the  description  of  which  was 
completed  in  our  last  volume,  came  the  California  Midvvinter  Fair  and  the 
Antwerp  Exposition,  both  of  which  are  described  and  illustrated  in  these  pages. 


iv  PREFACE. 

The  article  entitled  "Cities,  American,  Kecent  Growth  of,"  begun  in  the 
"Annual  Cyclopsedia "  for  1886,  is  continued  in  this  volume,  where  21  are 
described,  making  the  whole  number  thus  treated  445.  In  the  greatest  of  our 
cities — New  York — the  year  witnessed  the  culmination  of  an  important  move- 
ment toward  reform ;  and  the  stor^'  is  told  in  the  article  on  the  city,  with  por- 
traits of  the  Rev.  Charles  II.  Parkhurst  and  Mayor  Strong. 

For  a  quick,  running  account  of  the  happenings  of  the  3'ear,  in  chronological 
order,  the  reader  may  glance  down  the  columns  of  the  articles  "Events  of 
1894"  and  "Disasters  in  1894,"  and  fuller  accounts  of  the  more  important  ones 
will  be  found  in  the  various  articles  where  they  belong.  Nearly  or  quite  every 
countr}'  in  the  world  is  treated  under  its  own  name,  with  subheads  that  enable 
the  reader  to  turn  at  once  to  the  specific  information  he  seeks.  The  articles  on 
tlie  religious  denominations  include  not  merely  the  great  and  well-kno\^Ti  organ- 
izations, but  many  also  of  the  smaller  ones,  such  as  "  Brethren,"  "  Disciples  of 
Christ,"  "  Old  Catholic  Church,"  and  "  United  Evangelical  Church." 

The  article  "  United  States,  Finances  of  the,"  shows  our  governmental  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  while  the  "  Financial  Review  of  1894"  tells  the  story 
of  the  general  business  of  the  country,  and  "  Gifts  and  Bequests "  records  the 
notable  acquisitions  for  education  and  charity. 

Among  the  special  articles  are  those  entitled  "  Coumiercial  Travelers,"  "  Edu- 
cation, United  States  Bureau  of,"  "  Niagara  Falls,  Electrical  Power  at,"  "  Patri- 
otic Societies,"  "  Sero-Therapy,"  "  Water  Supply,"  and  "  Woman  Suffrage." 

The  death  roll  of  the  year  is  very  important.  France  lost  her  President, 
Russia  her  Emperor,  and  Germany  her  most  eminent  scientist,  Ilelmholtz. 
Twenty-two  Governors  or  ex-Governors  of  States  died.  Literature  lost  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  James  Anthony  Fronde,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Philip 
Gilbert  Ilamerton,  Christina  G.  Rossetti,  Celia  Thaxter,  and  Constance  Fenimore 
Woolson  ;  painting  lost  George  Inness,  William  Hart,  and  Healy  ;  music  lost 
A'on  Billow,  Rubinstein,  and  Mrs.  Mapleson  ;  sculpture  lost  Launt  Thompson ; 
medicine  lost  Brown-S6quard  ;  chemistry  lost  Josiah  P.  Cooke ;  theology  lost 
James  McCosh,  William  A.  Passavant,  Ezekiel  G.  Robinson,  and  William  G.  T. 
Shedd  ;  and  education  lost  President  Welling  and  Prof.  Whitney.  The  men 
that  were  prominent  in  the  great  civil  war  are  passing  away  with  increasing 
rapidity.  The  year  just  past  ended  the  lives  of  Gens.  Banks,  Early,  Slocum, 
and  Stoneman,  Govs.  Zebulon  B.  A^ance  and  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  and  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Holt.  It  also  closed  the  long  lives  of  Kossuth  the  revolutionist,  Layard 
the  explorer,  and  Lesseps  the  engineer.  Of  all  these  the  volume  presents 
sketches,  most  of  them  illustrated  with  portraits. 

Our  illustrations  include  a  brilliant  colored  plate  showing  the  insignia  of  the 
patriotic  associations  that  have  been  organized  within  a  few  years ;  a  colored 
map  of  the  seat  of  war  in  Asia ;  foreign  battle  ships ;  a  finely  etched  portrait 
of  Stevenson  from  life  studies;  full-page  portraits  of  Holmes  and  the  new 
Emperor  of  Russia ;  the  new  German  Parliament  House  ;  the  principal  struc- 
tures of  the  Antwerp  Exposition  ;  and  numerous  vignette  portraits. 

The  volume  closes  with  an  index  to  the  entire  series. 

New  York,  March  *5,  1S95, 
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ABYSSINIA,  an  empire  in  eastern  Africa, 
over  which  Italy  claims  a  protectorate  by  virtue 
of  a  treaty  made  on  May  2, 1889,  with  Menelek 
II  before  he  was  established  in  power  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Negus  Johannes  II.  A  convention 
for  mutual  protection,  signed  on  Sept.  29  of  the 
same  year,  was  interpreted  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment as  confirming  the  protectorate,  but  this 
the  Negus  in  August,  1893,  refused  to  prolong. 
The  protectorate  was  duly  notified  to  the  powers 
in  conformity  with  the  general  act  of  Berlin, 
and  in  1891  a  delimitation  between  the  British 
and  Italian  spheres  was  agreed  upon.    The  em- 

Eire  of  Abyssinia,  otherwise  callea  Ethiopia,  em- 
racing  l^igre,  Lasta,  Amhara.  Gojam,  Shoa, 
Kaffa,  and  Harrar,  has  an  estimated  area  of 
190,000  square  miles  and  about  5,000,000  inhab- 
itants. The  dependent  Somali  and  Galla  terri- 
tories, as  delimited  in  the  Anglo-Italian  agree- 
ment, have  an  area  of  300,000  sguare  miles  and 
600,000  inhabitants :  the  territories  of  the  Habab, 
Bogos,  Beni  Amer,  and  other  tribes  in  the  north 
have  an  area  of  18,000  square  miles  and  200,000 
inhabitants ;  and  the  territory  of  Danakil  has  an 
area  of  34,0(X)  square  miles,  inclusive  of  the  sul- 
tanate of  Aussa,  with  200,000  inhabitants.  The 
Italians  actually  occupy  the  seaport  of  Masso- 
wah  with  the  country  around  it,  the  upland  dis- 
tricts of  Keren  and  Asmara,  and  the  Dahlak 
archipelago.  In  September,  1893,  they  assumed 
the  administration  of  the  seaports  on  the  Somali 
coast,  which,  by  arrangement  with  England,  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  had  ceded  to  Italy  in  August, 
18&2.  The  Italian  colony  in  the  north  of  Abys- 
sinia, including  Ma.ssowah,  is  ofiicially  called 
Erythria.  The  littoral  on  the  fled  Sea  extends 
from  Cape  Kasar  to  Raheita,  on  the  strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  670  miles.  The  total  popular 
tioD  is  estimated  at  450,000,  mostly  consisting  of 
nomadic  tribes.  Massowah  has  a  resident  popu- 
lation of  about  16,000.  The  head  of  the  civil 
administration  is  a  governor  general.  The  mili- 
tary force  in  1893  consisted  of  222  oflBcers,  of 
whom  33  were  natives,  and  4,192  native  and 
1,906  European  soldiery.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment expended  on  its  African  possessions,  from 
the  occupation  of  Massowah  in  1887  to  the  end 
of  1892,  the  sum  of  125,327,315  lire.  The  colo- 
nial  budget  for  1893  was  2,376,082  lire,  exclusive 
of  military  expenditures  borne  by  the  mother 
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country,  which  amounted  to  15,898,262  lire.  The 
imports  of  Massowah  in  1891  amounted  to  12,- 
542,933  lire,  and  in  1892  to  10,908.015  lire. 

The  Egyptian  Government  at  the  instance  of 
England  acquiesced  in  the  Italian  occupation  of 
Massowah  and  the  adjacent  Red  Sea  coast  by 
Italy,  whereas  Turkey,  the  legal  suzerain  power, 
objected.  The  French  representative  at  the 
Brussels  Antislavery  Conference  in  1890  raised 
a  protest  against  Italy's  protectorate  over  Ethio- 
pia, and  it  never  has  been  recognized  by  Russia, 
which  asserts  a  certain  right  of  tutelage  over 
Abyssinia  on  the  ground  of  the  historic  aiBlia- 
tion  between  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  and 
the  Alexandrian  rite,  which  is  the  national  re- 
ligion of  Abyssinia. 

Taking  of  Kassala.— The  capital  of  the  for- 
mer Egyptian  province  of  Taka,  Kassala,  once 
the  center  of  trade  between  the  Nile  and  Abys- 
sinia, has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  dervishes 
since  the  surrender  of  the  Egyptian  garrison  in 
October,  1885.  The  dervishes  have  committed 
frequent  depredations  on  the  Abyssinian  prov- 
ince of  Tigre,  and  have  harassed  the  tribes  in  Ital- 
ian territory.  In  1890  the  Italian  Government, 
when  discussing  with  the  British  Government 
the  boundary  of  Erythria,  desired  that  Kassala 
should  be  included  in  its  territory.  To  this  the 
Egyptians,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  interests,  strongly  objected, 
and  the  negotiations  were  broken  off :  but  when 
they  were  renewed  at  Rome  by  Lord  Duflferin 
it  was  agreed,  in  a  protocol  signed  April  15, 1891, 
that  Italy  might  occupy  Kassala  as  a  military  , 
measure  on  the  understanding  that  it  should  be 
restored  to  Egypt  as  soon  as  the  Egyptians  were 
in  a  position  to  hold  it.  The  dervisnes,  toward 
the  end  of  1898,  advanced  against  the  Italian 
position,  and  a  severe  battle  was  fought  near 
Fort  Agordat,  in  which  3,000  or  4,000  of  them 
were  killed,  including  their  leader,  Hamed  Ali, 
and  his  4  emirs.  A  few  months  later  they  re- 
newed their  aggressions.  In  July,  1894.  they 
raided  the  large  village  of  Karkabat.  on  the 
bank  of  the  Baraka,  killing  many  of  the  in- 
habitants and  carrying  off  the  rest  as  slaves. 
The  Governor  General,  Col.  Baratieri,  heard  of 
the  incursion  while  the  Soudanese  horsemen 
were  still  harrying  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.    Hastening  from  Keren,  on 
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July  12,  with  his  entire  force — 2,400 
men,  native  and  Italian,  under  54 
Italian  officers — he  arrived  at  the  front 
after  the  enemy  had  begun  to  retire. 
He  closely  pursued  them,  but  they 
made  good  their  retreat  to  Kassala  and 
awaited  behind  intrenchments  the  com- 
ing of  the  Italians,  who  left  Sabderal. 
on  the  border  of  the  Italian  territory, 
at  midnight,  and  at  dawn  on  the  17th 
came  unexpectedly  upon  Kassala.  The 
Italian  troops  advanced  at  once  to  the 
attack,  and  carried  the  outer  works 
without  difficulty,  as  the  Mahdists  were 
taken  somewhat  by  surprise.  Inside 
the  town  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
2,000  infantry  and  600  cavalry,  fought 
desperately,  but  were  dislodged  by  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  well  supported  by 
the  infantry,  and  retreated  in  disorder 
to  the  Atbara  river.  Capt.  Carchidio 
was  killed  while  charging  at  the  head 
of  his  s(^uadron,  and  a  few  of  the  na- 
tive auxiliaries  lost  their  lives.  The 
dervishes  were  unable  to  cross  the 
swollen  Atbara,  and  most  of  them  sur- 
rendered to  the  troops  that  were  sent 
in  pursuit.  A  strong  garrison  was  left 
at  kassala  in  a  fortified  position,  pro- 
vided with  artillery  and  ammunition 
and  stores  sufficient  for  a  siege. 

An&rlo  -  Italian  Protocol.  —  The 
boundary  between  the  British  East 
Africa  and  the  Italian  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, as  settled  on  March  24.  1801, 
ascends  the  Juba  river  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction  to  the  sixth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  then  runs  due  west  to 
the  intersection  of  the  thirty -sixth 
meridian  of  east  longitude,  and  thence 
due  north  to  the  Blue  Nile.  On  May 
5,  1894,  another  protocol  was  signed 
at  Rome,  which  delimits  the  Italian 
sphere  from  the  British  possessions  on 
the  Gulf  of  Aden.  The  boundary  is 
constituted  by  a  line  that,  starting 
from  Gildessa  and  running  toward  the 
eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  skirts 
the  northeast  frontier  of  the  territories 
of  the  Girri,  Bertiri,  and  Derali  tribes, 
leaving  to  the  right  the  villaces  of 
Gildessa,  Darmi,  Giggiga,  and  Milmil. 
On  reaching  the  eighth  degree  of  north 
latitude  the  line  follows  that  parallel 
as  far  as  its  intersection  with  the  forty- 
eighth  degree  of  longitude  east  of 
Greenwich.  It  then  runs  to  the  in- 
tersection of  the  ninth  degree  of  north 
latitude  with  the  forty-ninth  degree  of 
longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  and  fol- 
lows that  meridian  to  the  sea.  Both 
governments  engage  to  conform  in 
their  respective  protectorates  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  general  act  of  Ber- 
lin and  the  declaration  of  Brussels  rela- 
tive to  freedom  of  trade,  and  in  the 
port  of  Zeila  British  and  Italian  sub- 
jects and  protected  persons  will  receive 
equality  of  treatment  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  their  persons  or  property  or  the 
pursuit  of  trade  or  industry.    By  this 
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protocol  Harar,  OgadeD,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Medjurtin  remain  in  the  Italian  sphere.  The 
French  Government  formallv  protested  against 
the  arrangement,  affirming  that  Abyssinia  is  an 
independent  power,  and  that  Harar  therefore 
could  not  be  assigned  to  Italy  by  Great  Britain. 
AFGHANISTAN,  a  monarchy  in  central  Asia. 
The  reigning  Ameer  is  Abdurrahman  Khan, 
born  in  1845,  who  was  established  on  the  throne 
July  22, 1880,  under  the  auspices  of  the  British, 
after  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Shere  Ali  and  the 
subsequent  deposition  of  Yakub  Khan.  The 
area  is  about  210,000  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion exceeds  4,000,000.  The  Ameer  maintains  a 
regular  army  of  about  20,000  men,  armed  with 
European  rmes  and  70  pieces  of  artillery,  the 
gift  of  the  Indian  Government,  which  pays  an 
annual  subsidy  of  180,000  rupees,  the  amount 
having  been  increased  from  120.000,  in  1803,  to 
aid  Abdurrahman  in  maintaining  his  rule  and 
the  integrity  of  his  dominions,  so  that  they  shall 
serve  as  a  buffer  state  between  India  and  the 
Russian  possessions  in  central  Asia.  Besides  the 
regular  army  there  is  a  militia  of  30,000  men, 
with  47  guns,  consisting  of  the  tribal  forces  of 
Abdurrahman's  vassals. 

The  small  commerce  of  Afghanistan  is  mostly 
with  Russia.  Wool,  silk,  fruits,  sheepskin  gar- 
ments, carpets,  felt,  and  asafoetida  are  the  cnief 
exports,  and  cotton  goods,  sugar,  and  tea  are  the 
largest  imports.  Under  the  rule  of  Abdurrah- 
man fanaticism  and  lawlessness  have  been  dis- 
couraged, and  the  people  of  Cabul,  the  capital 
Srovince,  have  made  a  oeginning  in  modem  in- 
ustrial  production,  taught  by  Thomas  Salter 
Pyne.  an  English  engineer,  who  was  employed 
by  the  Ameer  to  import  machinery  and  set  up 
factories.  He  established  first  a  saw  and  planing 
mill,  then  a  mint,  next  a  cartridge  factory,  and, 
when  the  people  had  become  accustomed  to  these 
strange  arts,  established  a  foundry,  be^an  the 
manufacture  of  rifles,  set  up  a  forge  ana  steam 
hammer,  by  means  of  which  50  muzzle-  and 
breech-loading  field  guns  were  turned  out  in 
1893,  next  proceeded  to  manufacture  boots  for 
the  army  and  for  sale  to  the  people,  introduced 
the  distillation  of  brandy,  import^  an  enormous 
plant  for  rolling  cartridge  metal,  and  has  built 
mills  at  Jelalabad  to  prepare  timber  for  export 
to  India.  Abdurrahman  nas  expended  millions 
of  rupees  in  these  works,  not  with  a  hope  of  pe- 
cuniary profit,  but  simply  to  promote  civiliza- 
tion and  well-being  among  his  people. 

The  Pamirs.— The  Russians  in  1894  retained 
their  military  positions  in  the  Pamirs,  and  cul- 
tivated friendly  relations  with  the  Khirghis  in- 
habitants, who  nave  profited  by  the  improvement 
of  commercial  communications,  and  willingly 
accept  the  rule  of  the  Czar.  The  conquest  of 
Roshan  and  Shignan  by  the  Afghans  caused 
many  families  to  migrate  to  Russian  territory, 
where  land  was  allotted  to  them.  The  forcible 
occupation  of  a  large  part  of  the  Pamir  region 
by  Russian  troops  in  1892,  despite  the  opposition 
01  the  Chinese  garrisons,  was  followed  in  the 
summer  of  1893  by  skirmishes  with  the  Afghan 
oQtposts  on  the  lower  Murghab,  where  Capt. 
Vannovsky  compelled  the  Afghans  to  fall  back. 
The  principal  Kussian  post  was  established  at 
Ak  fiaitral,  on  the  Murghab.  The  military 
opemtions  gave  place  to  diplomatic  negotiations 


between  the  Russian  Cabinet  and  a  special  Chi- 
nese envoy,  and  also  with  the  Britisn  Govern- 
ment acting  in  behalf  of  Afghanistan.  It  was 
suspected  that  a  more  direct  and  secret  arrange- 
ment, made  by  the  Russian  ambassador  to  Pekin, 
Count  Cassini,  preceded  the  provisional  modus 
Vivendi  concluded  by  Chiug-Chan,  the  Chinese 
minister,  at  St.  Petersburg  in  April,  1894.  By 
this  the  Russian  Government  engaged  to  make 
no  further  encroachment  on  the  territory  claimed 
by  China  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  final 
agreement.  Meanwhile  the  Russians  held  the 
largest  part  of  the  disputed  district.  The  usual 
commercial  relations  between  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants of  Kashgar  and  the  tribesmen  of  the  pla- 
teau were  allowed  to  go  on  as  formerly.  In 
April  a  party  of  military  engineers  went  out 
from  Russia  to  explore  and  survey  the  Pamir 
district.  The  Russian  Government  intends  to 
open  up  these  regions  to  trade  and  settlement 
by  building  a  railroad  from  Samarcand  to  Mir- 
ghilan,  the  capital  of  Ferghana,  with  a  brancH  to 
Tashkend.  The  British  were  debarred  from  es- 
tablishing themselves  on  the  Pamirs  by  the  en- 
mity of  tne  Nagar  and  Hunza  tribes.  Their  sub- 
jugation has  been  completed,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1894,  in  anticipation  of  the  final  acceptance  of 
a  common  frontier  between  Russia  ana  British 
India,  they  proceeded  to  fortify  the  Kilik  and 
Mintaka  passes,  which  give  access  to  Hunza  from 
the  Little  and  the  Tagndumbash  Pamirs. 

ALABAMA,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Dec.  14,  1819;  area,  52,250  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  decen- 
nial census  since  admission,  was  127,901  in  1820 ; 
309,527  in  1880;  590,756  in  1840;  771,623  in 
1850;  964,201  in  1860;  996,992  in  1870;  1,262,- 
505  in  1880;  and  1,518,017  in  1890.  Capital, 
Montgomery. 

The  following  were  the  State  officers  during 
the  year :  Governor,  Thomas  G.  Jones,  Democrat ; 
Secretary  of  State,  Joseph  D.  Barron ;  Treasurer, 
J.  Craig  Smith ;  Auditor,  John  Purifoy;  Attor- 
ney-General, William  L.  Martin ;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  John  G.  Harris ;  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  Hector  D.  Lane :  Railroad 
Commissioners,  Henry  R.  Shorter,  Wiley  C.  Tun- 
stall,  J.  T.  Holtzclaw;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
Sreme  Court,  George  W.  Stone,  who  died  on 
[arch  11  and  was  succeeded  on  March  24  by 
Robert  C.  Brickell,  his  immediate  predecessor  in 
the  same  ofilce ;  Associate  Justices,  Thomas  N. 
McClellan,  Thomas  W.  Coleman,  James  B.  Head, 
and  Jonathan  Haralson. 

Finances. — The  statement  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  treasury  from  Sept.  30,  1893, 
to  April  13, 1894,  is  as  follows:  Balance  on  Sept. 
30,  1893,  177,023.30;  total  receipts,  exclusive  of 
temporary  loans,  $1,291,515.08;  total  payments, 
exclusive  of  temporary  loans  paid,  $1,324,869.03; 
balance  on  April  13.  1894,  $43,669.35.  The  ex- 
penditures embrace  the  following  items :  Educa- 
tion, $566,916.23;  maimed  or  disabled  soldiers 
and  widows,  $124,668.45;  convict  department, 
$101,546.70 ;  agricultural  department,  $17,217.59 ; 
interest  on  public  debt,  $208,457.85  :  interest  on 
University  fund,  $12,000;  interest  on  Agricultu- 
ral and  Mechanical  College  fund,  $15,210;  Col- 
leges of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts,  $16,- 
289.60  :  institutions  for  deaf  and  blind,  $84,938.- 
74 ;  Bryce  Insane  Hospital,  $53,690. 
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For  1893  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty in  the  State  was  |260J 72,590. 16,  on  which  a 
tax  of  5  mills  was  levied,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
11,302,473.96.  The  valuation  for  1892  was  $260,- 
926,127.23,  on  which  a  4-mill  tax  was  levied, 
yielding  $1,048,899.36. 

Education. — *'The  public  schools  arc  at  a 
standstill.  The  State  does  not  increase  its  ap- 
propriations as  fast  as  the  population  increases, 
and  there  is  no  prospect  that  it  will."  This 
statement  is  founa  in  a  circular  issued  this  year 
in  behalf  of  the  adoption  of  a  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment,  giving  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts the  right  to  levy  a  special  tax  for  schools 
in  addition  to  the  State  appropriation.  This 
amendment  failed  to  secure  the  approval  of  the 
people,  and  the  schools  in  the  niral  districts 
roust  still  remain  weak  and  inefficient,  as  the 
State  can  not  well  afford  to  do  more  for  public 
education  than  it  is  now  doing. 

Penitentiary. — A  gradual  reformation  in  the 
mefhods  of  prison  management  is  in  progress  in 
the  State.  Under  the  operation  of  the  act  of 
1892  the  State  convicts  are  being  gradually  with- 
drawn from  the  coal  mines  and  placed  under  the 
direct  control  and  supervision  of  State  officials. 
In  order  to  effect  this  change  it  was  necessary 
for  the  State  to  secure  larger  prison  accommoda- 
tions, and  for  this  purpose  the  board  of  convict 
managers  in  1893  purchased  4,000  acres  of  fine 
woodland  on  Coosa  river,  at  Speigner,  in  Elmore 
County.  The  land  lies  on  both  sides  of  a  creek, 
and  is'  only  nine  miles  from  the  old  prison  at 
Wetumpka.  In  October,  1893,  a  party  of  15  con- 
victs from  the  mines  at  Birmingham  was  brought 
to  this  wilderness.  They  camped  out  in  tents  and 
began  to  fell  trees  and  clear  up  a  place  upon  which 
the  first  temporary  stockade  could  be  built.  The 
work  rapidly  progressed,  and  in  a  short  time  two 
houses  were* completed,  and  these  were  followed 
by  others,  until  more  convicts  could  safely  be 
brought  down  from  the  mines.  The  buildings 
were  called  Prison  No.  2,  in  contradistinction 
trom  '*  The  Walls"  at  Wetumpka,  which  is  termed 
Prison  No.  1.  Work  was  also  begun  at  clearing 
up  a  plat  across  the  creek  for  what  is  called  Prison 
No.  3.  As  soon  as  a  stockade  was  built  more 
prisoners  were  brought  down,  and  the  building 
operations  were  pushed  with  greater  rapidity. 

Before  April  of  this  year  a  kitchen,  dormitory, 
stable,  and  3  other  small  buildings  had  been 
erected  at  Prison  No.  2,  where  120  convicts  were 
quartered.  Three  hundred  acres  of  land  adjacent 
had  been  cleared  and  planted  with  cotton.  At 
Prison  No.  3  6  buildings  had  been  erected,  and 
209  convicts  were  brought  thither  from  the  mines. 
Here  also  300  acres  had  been  cleared  and  planted. 
These  buildings,  which,  with  the  aid  of  convict  la- 
bor, were  erected  at  a  cost  of  only  about  $5,000, 
are  intended  merely  for  temiwrary  use.  Substan- 
tial brick  structures  are  to  he  erected  forthwith. 
Good  clay  for  brick  is  found  on  the  premises,  and 
as  early  as  June  of  this  year  preparations  had  been 
completed  so  that  a  portion  of  the  convicts  could 
de  employed  in  makmg  brick. 

African  Migration.— A  State  convention  of 
representative  colored  men  met  at  Birmingham, 
on  March  21,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
promoting  the  migration  of  the  race  to  Africa. 
Addresses  in  favor  of  the  movement  were  deliv- 
ered by  Bishop  Turner  and  by  various  colored 


orators.  The  sentiment  of  the  convention  was 
strongly  expressed  in  favor  of  this  solution  of 
the  negro  problem. 

Pensions. — The  special  State  tax  levied  for 
the  relief  of  Confederate  soldiers  and  their  wid- 
ows yielded  a  fund  in  1893  amounting  to  $125,- 
326.95.  This  was  distributed  among  5,655  needy 
soldiers  and  widows,  each  receiving  $21.95,  and 
among  45  blind  soldiers,  each  of  whom  received 
$26.66.  The  fund  for  distribution  in  1894  was 
$117,484.78,  and  the  beneficiaries  numbered  6,506, 
of  whom  46  were  blind  soldiers. 

Labor  Troubles.— In  April  of  this  year  a 
strike  was  inaugurated  atnong  the  coal  miners 
of  northern  Alabama,  which  at  length  attained 
such  serious  proportions  as  to  lead  (tov.  Jones 
to  call  upon  the  militia.  The  First  Regiment 
of  State  troops  was  ordered  into  camp  at  Ensley 
City  late  in  May,  whence  it  was  several  times 
called  out  to  prevent  threatened  trouble.  Noi 
until  late  in  June  did  the  Governor  deem  it  safe 
to  dismiss  the  troops :  and  his  order,  dated  June 
29,  directing  their  dismissal,  had  scarcely  been 
executed  when  the  railroads  at  Birmingham  and 
vicinity  were  tied  up  by  a  strike  inaugurated  as 
a  part  of  the  great  Chicago  strike.  Gov.  Jones 
at  once  ordered  the  troops  to  Birmingham, 
where  the  railroad  companies  were  protected 
in  hiring  new  men  and  opening  their  lines  to 
traffic.  On  Julv  16  ho  was  compelled  to  order 
the  troops  to  fratt  mines,  where  the  striking 
miners  had  attacked  a  company  of  negroes  hired 
to  supply  their  places,  and  had  killed  several. 
The  presence  of  the  militia  restored  order.  They 
were  kept  under  arras  for  several  weeks  and  were 
then  dismissed  gradually. 

Negro  Persecution. — In  certain  portions  of 
Pike  and  Crenshaw  Counties  an  organized  effort 
appears  to  have  been  made  early  in  the  year  to 
rid  the  locality  of  its  colored  people  by  making  it 
unsafe  for  them  to  remain.  All  sorts  of  outrages 
were  heaped  upon  them,  and  matters  had  reached 
such  a  state  in  March  that  Gov.  Jones  issued  his 
proclamation  invoking  the  aid  of  the  good  citi- 
zens in  those  counties  m  enforcing  the  law.  The 
local  courts  had  been  unable  to  reach  the  offend- 
ers, owing  to  the  fear  of  the  negroes  to  testify. 
This  action  of  the  Governor  seems  to  have  had 
the  desired  effect. 

Lumber. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
lumber  and  timber  business  done  in  the* port  of 
Mobile  for  the  fiscal  year  1893-94,  compared  with 
that  of  1892-93,  the  timber  being  reduced  to  su- 
perficial feet : 


ITEMS. 

Lumber. 
Total  (breliprn  and  coast . 

Via  the  reilroadA 

Towed  to  Ship  Island. . . 
Local  and  rivers 


Timber. 

Direct  to  vensels,  hewed 

Direct  to  vessels,  sawed    

Towed  to  Ship  Island,  hewed.. 
Towed  to  Ship  Island,  sawed . . 


Total  snperfioial  feet. . 
Decrease 


1893-*04. 


67.209,74.^ 
&,6M,800 


18,620.8a'^ 

lOO.OiH) 
160,000 

126.084,445 
85.982,524 


1803-'03. 


79,804,^5 

S,000,0(H) 

60.000 

7,500,000 


80.082.044 

84,442.064 

1,108,029 

2,170,267 

162,666,969 


In  hard  woods  the  exports  were  223,192  cubic 
feet,  against  1,320,726  in  1892-'93,  and  282,451 
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in  1801-92.  Exports  of  staves  were  319,262 
pieces,  value  $33,673.  against  190,000  pieces, 
Tulue  125,000,  in  1892-*93. 

Cotton.— The  receipts  of  cotton  amounted  to 
215.116  bales,  against  182,884  last  year,  showing 
an  increase  of  32,232  bales. 

Froit. — Probably  the  business  which  flour- 
ished most  during  the  year  was  the  fruit  busi- 
ness. There  were  imported  during  the  fruit  sea- 
son 104,810  pineapples,  against  87,399  last  season  ; 
613.385  loose  oranges,  against  163,750  ;  62,718 
boxes  of  oranges,  against  48.725;  819  barrels 
of  oranges,  against  160 ;  27,500  lemons,  against 
2J2:8;  157,175  plantains,  against  75,000;  1,630,- 
344  bunches  of  bananas,  against  365,610;  and 
5.018,150  cocoanuts,  against  2,963,415.  There  are 
15  iron  steamships  employed  in  bringing  ba- 
nanas to  Mobile. 

Coal.— The  receipts  of  Alabama  coal  were 
111,660  tons,  against  86,293  tons  last  season.  Of 
this  amount,  23.539  tons  were  exported. 

Political.— This  year,  like  1892,  was  one  of 
unusual  political  excitement  in  the  State.  The 
old  contest  for  supremacy  between  the  Kolb  fac- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  ree^ilar 
Democratic  organization  was  prosecuted  with  in- 
creased zeal  and  bitterness.  The  followers  of 
Mr.  Kolb,  who  styled  themselves  Jeffersonian 
Democrats,  met  in  convention  at  Birmingham 
on  Feb.  8,  and  nominated  a  ticket  for  State  of- 
ficers headed  by  their  leader,  Reuben  F.  Kolb, 
for  Governor,  which  included  the  following 
Dominees:  J.  C.  Fonville  for  Secretary  of  State, 
Thomas  K.  Jones  for  Treasurer,  W.  T.  B.  Lynch 
for  Auditor,  Warren  S.  Reese,  Jr.,  for  Attorney- 
General,  J.  P.  Oliver  for  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, and  S.  M.  Adams  for  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  This  ticket  was  adopted  by  the 
State  Convention  of  the  Populist  partv,  which 
met  at  Birmingham  at  the  same  time.  I'he  plat- 
form of  the  Jeffersonian  Democrats  containea  the 
following  declarations : 

We  demand  a  free  vote  and  an  honcBt  count. 
We  demand  the  passage  of  a  contest  law  for  State 
officere. 

We  demand  the  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  on 
the  Wis  ofie  to  1. 

We  demand  the  expansion  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium Vy  corporate  enterprises. 
We  demand  a  taritf  for  revenue,  and  that  the  reve- 
1  nue  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 

!  ment  be  rui»ed  so  far  as  jxi^Bible  by  a  tariff  on  impor- 

tations, and  that  this  tariff  be  so  levied  as  to  protect 
the  laborer  in  the  mines,  the  mills,  the  shops,  and  on 
I  the  farm»  and  their  product»,  against  the  labor  of 

!  foreign  countries. 

,  We  demand  a  national  graduated  tax  on  salaries  or 

incomes  in  excess  of  reasonable  expenditures  for  the 

wmforts  and  necessities  of  life. 

We  favor  more  liberal  educational  facilities  for  the 

j  masses,  and  a  better  and  more  efficient  administration 

f  ot'the  school  laws. 

'  We  demand  that  the  convicts  shall  be  removed 

from  the  mines. 

We  demand  that  the  present  lien  laws  be  so 
amended  as  to  give  minerHthe  same  benefits  accorded 
to  other  laborers,  and  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as 
will  secure  to  them  payments  of  wages  in  lawful 
money  semimonthly. 

The  platform  of  the  Populists  ratified  the  na- 
tional platform  of  the  party,  demanded  a  free 
ballot  and  a  fair  count,  opposed  State  banks,  and 
embraced  the  following  declarations : 


We  denounce  the  Sayre  election  law  as  partisan, 
and  open  to  the  commiBsion  of  frauds,  for  wliich  no 
remeay  is  provided  and  no  penalty  affixed,  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  repeal  or  amend  it  so  as  to  Hecure 
lair  and  honest  elections,  as  soon  as  we  obtain  control 
of  the  State  government. 

We  denounce  the  extravagant  methodn  of  the 
present  de facto  State  administrution  by  which  taxes 
nave  been  increased  and  large  sums  of  money  bor- 
rowed at  high  rates  of  interest  to  defray  expenses  of 
the  current  vear. 

We  would  discourage  the  spirit  of  emigration  among 
the  colored  people,  and  encourage  them  to  be  honc^t 
and  industrious,  by  dealing  fairlv  with  them  and  ac- 
cording to  them  their  rights  under  the  law.  We  are 
in  favor,  however,  of  having  the  Genend  Government 
set  apart  sufficient  territory  to  constitute  a  State, 
given  exclusively  to  the  colored  race,  to  which  they 
may  voluntarily  go,  and  in  which  they  alone  shall  be 
entitled  to  suffrage  and  citizenship. 

The  State  Convention  of  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic party  met  at  Montgomery  on  May  22. 
There  had  been  an  ante-convention  contest  for 
the  gubernatorial  nomination  between  W^illiam 
C.  Gates  and  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  which 
resulted  in  the  success  of  the  former  at  the  pri- 
maries. When  the  convention  met.  Gates  was 
nominated  on  the  first  ballot,  receiving  278  votes 
to  232  for  Johnston.  The  remainder  of  the  t  icket 
was  completed  as  follows :  For  Secretary  of  State, 
James  Kirkman  Jackson ;  for  Treasurer,  J.  Craig 
Smith ;  for  Auditor,  John  Purifoy;  for  Attorney- 
General,  William  C.  Fiits;  for  Superintendent 
of  Education,  John  G.  Turner;  for  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  Hector  D.  Lane. 

A  platform  was  adopted  which  is  noteworthy 
for  its  approval  of  the  national  Administration. 
The  convention  took  this  action  in  spite  of  the 
well-known  hostility  of  Senator  Morgan  to  the 
Administration,  ana  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  just  entered  upon  a  campaign  for  re-election 
by  severely  attacking  the  President.  Gther  dec- 
larations of  the  platform  were  as  follow : 

We  pledge  to  the  people  of  Alabama  a  continuance 
of  the  good  government  of  our  State  affairs  inaugu- 
rated by  the  election  of  George  S.  Houston  in  1874. 

The  election  law^  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  our 
General  Assembly  is  in  accordance  with  tlie  princi- 
ples upon  which  are  based  the  laws  regulating  elec- 
tions m  a  largo  majority  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
without  regard  to  party,  and  intend  to  obtain  at  the 
ballot  box  a  fUll  and  rree  expression  ot  the  popular 
will.  We  believe  in  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  and  should 
it  "fail  to  accomplish  the  end  wliich  it  was  intended  to 
effect,  w^e  pledge  ourselves  to  make  such  changes  and 
alterations  therein  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  that 
end. 

We  pledge  our  party  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sys- 
tem of  free  public  schools,  and  to  increase  the  appro- 
priations for  that  purpose  whenever  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  State  wiJl  permit. 

Gn  May  31  the  Republican  Stale  Convention 
met  at  Birmingham  and  adopted  the  Kolb  ticket. 
All  the  other  political  factions  in  the  State  were 
therefore  united  in  opposition  to  the  regular  De- 
mocracy. An  exciting  campaign  followed,  in 
which  money  from  the  North  was  sent  into  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  overthrow 
of  Democracy ;  but  the  result  was  again  in  favor 
of  the  existing  regime.  At  the  August  election 
the  entire  regular  ticket  was  elected.  Gates  re- 
ceiving 110,830  votes  for  Governor  and  Kolb 
83,309.  Two  amendments  to  the  State  Con- 
stitution were  submitted  to  the  people  at  this 
time,  and  both  were  defeated,  neither  receiving 
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a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  the  election. 
One  of  these  was  in  the  interest  of  public  educa- 
tion, permitting  school  districts  to  levy  and  col- 
lect special  taxes  for  support  of  schools.  It  re- 
ceivea  47,732  affirmative  and  46,274  negative 
votes.  The  other  amendment  related  to  the  city 
of  Birmingham.  Members  of  the  Legislature 
were  chosen  at  the  same  time. 
After  the  election,  as  in  1892,  Kolb 
and  his  followers  claimed  that  the 
result  had  been  secured  by  fraud ; 
that  he  had  actually  received  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast,  but  that 
the  regular  Democrats,  holding  con- 
trol of  the  election  machinery,  had 
falsified  the  returns.  An  address 
was  at  once  issued  by  his  cam- 
paign committee,  indignantly  pro- 
testing against  these  frauds,  and  .^r 
calling  upon  all  people  who  believed  ' 
in  fair  elections  to  meet  at  their 
respective  county  seats  on  Aug.  23 
and  organize  '*  honest  -  election  " 
leagues,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
see  that  such  violations  of  law 
were  punished  and  made  odious. 
Meetings  were  held  in  many  of  the 
counties,  resolutions  were  adopted, 
and  in  some  cases  leagues  were 
formed. 

Another  election  was  held  on 
Nov.  6  in  the  several  congressional 
districts  of  the  State,  at  which  8 
Democrats  and  1  Populist  were 
chosen,  the  latter  being  elected  in 
the  seventh  district. 

ALEXANDER  III,  Emperor  of 
Russia,  born  March  10,  1845;  died 
at  Livadia,  in  the  Crimea,  Nov.  1, 
1894.     He  was  the  second  son  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  II,  whose 
great  achievement  of  giving  free- 
dom to  the  serfs  in  1861  placed  him 
historically  beside  President   Lin- 
coln and  Dom  Pedro  II,  of  Brazil.    All  three  acts 
of  emancipation  took  place  within  a  period  of  ten 
years.    The  Russian  emancipator's  eldest  son. 
Nicholas,  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  died  in 
1865,  and  on  his  cleat hbed  requested  hiafiancde^ 
Princess  Dagmar,  of  Denmark,  to  marry  lys 
brother  Alexander.    This  marriage  took  place 
Nov.  9,  1866,  and  is  said  to  have  been  very  hap- 
py.    Five  children  were  born  of  it.  the  eldest  of 
whom,  born  May  18,  1868,  has  succeeded  to  the 
throne.    (See  Nicholas  11.) 

At  the  time  when  he  l)ecame  heir  to  the  throne 
Alexander  III  was  noted  for  nothing  but  his  im- 
mense physical  strength.  But  he  had  received 
a  military  education,  and  could  speak  French, 
and  he  at  once  set  about  fitting  himself  for  the 
duties  that  were  to  devolve  upon  him  some  day. 
He  learned  to  speak  English  and  German,  and 
diligently  read  history,  political  economy,  and 
works  on  civil  government,  and  manifested  a 
deep  interest  in  religious  questions  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Greek  Church.  In  the  Russo-Turk- 
ish  war  of  1877  he  took  the  field  as  a  general  of 
infantry,  and  in  the  Danube  campaign  com- 
manded the  two  corps  on  the  left  of  the  army. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  courageous  soldier,  go- 
ing under  fire  with  his  troops,  so  that  in  one 


battle  a  bullet  grazed  his  head.  After  the  war 
he  was  made  general-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  district. 

The  Nihilists  had  persistently  plotted  to  mur- 
der Alexander  II,  and  the  sternest  and  most 
thorough  measures  of  repression  had  been  exe- 
cuted against  them,  while  at  the  same  time  steps 
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were  taken  for  a  commission  of  the  nobility  and 
magistrates  to  work  out  a  scheme  that  should 
grant  the  people  representative  government  and 
redress  some  of  their  grievances.  But  the  con- 
spirators were  embittered  by  the  punishment 
fi^iven  to  many  of  their  number,  and  determined 
to  compass  the  death  of  the  Emperor  at  all  haz- 
ards. Their  final  plot  was  a  scheme  by  which 
half  a  dozen  of  their  number  were  provided  with 
thick  glass  bombs  filled  w^ith  dynamite,  and  sta- 
tioned at  intervals  along  the  route  by  which  the 
imperial  carriage  was  to  return  from  a  review 
of  the  Marine  Corps.  A  woman  was  to  give  the 
signal  by  raising  her  handkerchief  t,o  her  face, 
and  if  one  bomb  failed  the  next  was  to  be  thrown. 
The  first  struck  thie  ground  behind  the  carriage 
and  wounded  two  of  the  guards,  and  when  the 
Emperor  alighted  to  look  after  the  injured  men 
the  second  bomb  was  thrown  at  his  feet.    Its  ex- 

Slosion  mangled  him  frightfully  and  killed  the 
ihilist  who  threw  it.  The  Emperor  was  taken 
to  his  palace,  and  died  within  two  hours.  Alex- 
ander III  then  became  Emperor,  March  13, 1881, 
but  his  coronation  was  postponed  more  than  a 
year.  (See  **  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1881,  page 
795  et  seq.) 
On  ascending  the  throne,  Alexander  III  set 
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aside  the  plans  for  liberalizing  the  Government 
that  had  been  originated  by  Melikoff  and  adopted 
by  Alexander  II,  and  resolved  upon  a  stern  policy 
of  repression.  The  result  was  what  might  have 
been  expected.  The  Nihilists  became  more  des- 
perate than  before,  more  determined  than  ever 
to  keep  up  the  conflict  by  what  they  considered 
the  only  means  in  their  power.  They  issued  two 
proclamations — one  addressed  to  the  new  £m- 

geror,  the  other  to  the  people  of  Europe.  In  the 
rst  they  told  the  Emperor  that  tney  would 
cease  from  terrorism  only  on  two  conditions: 
that  he  pardon  all  political  offenders,  and  that 
he  call  a  national  assembly,  to  be  elected  by 
popular  vote  of  all  classes,  for  revision  and  re- 
form of  the  laws.  In  the  proclamation  to  the 
people  they  said :  '*  As  the  Russian  revolutionary 
party  chose  for  its  aim  the  elevation  of  the  Rus- 
sian workman  and  peasant  to  a  higher  plane  of 
intelligence  and  the  improvement  of  their  mate- 
rial condition,  it  did  not  concern  itself  with  the 
political  oppression  and  arbitrary  injustice  that 
prevailed  m  our  country,  and  took  no  part 
in  political  questions.  For  this  its  recompense 
was  cruel  persecution  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. Not  isolated  individuals,  but  hundreds 
and  thousands  were  martyred  in  prisons,  in  ex- 
ile, in  the  mines;  thousands  of  families  were 
broken  up  and  plunged  in  immeasurable  sorrow. 
At  the  same  time  the  Russian  Government  en- 
larged the  number  and  powers  of  the  bureau- 
cracy to  an  incredible  de^e,  and  gave  the  full- 
est scope  to  the  rule  of  rogues.  In  all  countries 
individuals  are  overtaken  by  ruin,  but  nowhere 
from  such  slight  causes  as  in  Russia.  Scorning 
the  pitiful  existence  of  slaves,  the  Russian  social- 
revolutionary  party  determined  either  to  perish 
or  to  crush  the  despotism,  centuries  old,  that 
stifled  the  life  of  the  Russian  people.  The  ca- 
tastrophe that  fell  upon  Alexander  II  is  only  a 
single  episode  in  the  conflict." 

The  secret  police  was  reorganized,  the  guards 
of  the  palaces  were  strengthened,  the  Emperor 
became  practically  a  prisoner  in  his  own  home ; 
even  high  officers  could  not  reach  him  except 
through  a  line  of  Cossacks,  and  constant  search 
was  made,  in  both  public  and  private  houses,  on 
the  assumption  that  somebody  was  plotting  his 
immediate  assassination.  And  this  assumption 
was  not  far  from  the  truth.  Two  dynamite 
mines  were  discovered  under  a  bridge  in  St. 
Petersburg;  an  attempt  was  made  to  kill  Gen. 
Teberevin,  who  had  charge  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  protection  of  the  Emperor ;  and  it  was 
found  that  all  sorts  of  people  were  implicated  in 
the  revolutionary  movement,  including  at  least 
one  naval  officer  and  a  second  cousin  of  the  Em- 
peror. More  than  three  thousand  arrests  were 
made  in  a  year. 

The  ministry  resigned  when  it  became  certain 
that  Alexander  would  permit  no  reform,  and 
Ignatieff  succeeded  Melifeoff.  The  events  of  his 
reign  and  the  policy  of  his  administration  may 
be  learned  from  the  articles  on  Russia  in  the 
soecessive  volumes  of  the  "  Annual  CyclopaBdia." 

Alexander  III  was  nearly  six  feet  high,  broad- 
shouldered,  rather  stout,  and  very  muscular, 
with  auburn  hair  and  light-gray  eyes.  He  had  a 
well-equipped  study  in  the  Antichkov  palace,  and 
was  fond  of  reading  history  and  the  newspapers. 
The  cause  of  his  death  was  chronic  nephritis. 


ANGLICAN  CHURCHES.  Statistics  of 
the  Church  of  England. — The  Church  Year- 
book for  1894  contains  returns  from  all  but  687 
parishes  of  the  Church  of  England  against  1,268 
parishes  which  failed  to  report  for  the  edition 
of  1893.  No  returns  are  given  from  the  diocese 
of  Truro.  This  represents  an  approximation  to 
completeness  of  5  per  cent.  In  the  parishes 
represented — 95  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number — 
sitting  accommodation  is  provided  in  churches 
for  6,250,000  persons,  and  in  mission  rooms  and 
other  buildings  used  for  religious  services  for 
750,000' more.  The  number  of  communicants  is 
given  at  somewhat  less  than  1,750,000.  Existing 
churches  are  used  so  freely  and  fully  as  to  provide 
an  aggregate  of  51,805  communions  every  month, 
or  621 ,660  every  year.  And  although  a  gross  com- 
municants' roll  of  less  than  1,750,000  may  seem 
to  be  very  inadequate,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  encouraging  to  find  that  communicants' 
classes  are  attended  by  nearly  200,000  persons, 
adult  Bible  classes  by  more  than  400,000,  of 
whom  nearly  half  are  men,  and  Sunday  schools 
by  nearly  2,250,000  children;  while  the  church 
workers,  including  district  visitors,  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  lay  readers,  nurses,  choirs,  ring- 
ers, etc.,  aggregate  about  600,000  persons,  or 
more  than  1  in  every  50  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. The  summary  of  the  balance  sheet  of  vol- 
untary contributions  and  of  clerical  incomes  de- 
rived from  endowments  g^ves : 

Voluntary  contribntlons  for  the  year  lS82-'08 £^401,982 

Aggregate  of  net  clerical  incomea 8,286,990 

Excess  of  tree  donations  over  endowments,  etc.  £2,110,992 

Nearly  7,000  students  have  been  trained  in  the 
theological  colleges  that  have  been  established 
during  the  past  half  century.  Between  1840 
and  1892  £46,000,000  were  spent  in  the  building 
and  restoration  of  churches.  While  in  1870, 
when  the  first  Education  act  was  passed,  the 
Church  had  already  provided  6,382  elementary 
schools,  besides  training  colleges  sufficient  for 
the  training  of  1,850  teachers,  and  was  teaching 
844,000  pupils,  it  is  now  carrying  on  11,935 
schools,  accommodating  nearly  2,750,000  chil- 
dren, with  an  average  attendance  of  1,750.000. 
To  support  these  schools  and  erect  buildings  for 
them  £36,000,000  have  been  spent. 

The  following  statistical  summaries  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  been  compiled  from 
12,875  answers  received  from  forms  sent  out  by 
the  '* Guardian"  newspaper  to  every  beneficed 
clergyman  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Only  687 
clergymen  failed  to  respond  to  the  inquiry.  To- 
tal accommodation  provided  in  parish  churches, 
chapels  of  ease,  mission  rooms,  and  other  build- 
ings, about  6,500,000  sittings ;  net  income  of  the 
beneficed  clergy,  £3,285,901 :  total  amount  of 
voluntary  contributions,  £5,401,982 ;  number  of 
communicants,  estimated  at  1.607,930.  Of  the 
sittings,  those  in  parish  churches  are  described 
as  being  1,361,800  appropriated  and  3,925.944 
free ;  those  in  chapels  of  ease  as  60,161  appropri- 
ated and  408.982  free.  The  membership  of  the 
Sunday  schools  includes  544,389  infants.  775.832 
boys,  and  885,323  girls,  55,467  men,  and  132,544 
women  teachers.  The  various  guilds  contain 
85,959  young  men  and  242,742  young  women. 
The  list  of  other  church  workers  includes  1,586 
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licensed  and  2»274  unlicensed  lay  readers,  151 
paid  and  107  unpaid  deaconesses,  72  paid  and 
416  unpaid  sisters,  806  paid  and  165  unpaid  mis- 
sion women,  and  1,127  paid  and  123  unpaid 
nurses.  The  tithe-rent  charge  as  commuted  is 
given  at  £2,839,643,  and  its  present  value  as 
£1,777,524.  The  average  income  of  the  parochial 
clergy  is  a  little  more  than  £240.  The  stipends 
of  assistant  clergy  are  returned  as  £275,468.  Of 
the  voluntary  contributions,  £636,708  were  for 
day  and  Sunday  schools  and  £235,905  for  for- 
eign missions.  An  advance,  in  some  instances 
considerable,  on  the  returns  of  the  previous  year 
is  shown  in  every  department. 

Missionary  Societies. — The  total  income  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  for  1893  amounted  to  £113,079, 
an  increase  of  £1,100  over  the  previous  year. 
The  society  maintained  718  ordained  mission- 
aries, including  10  bishops  and  2,300  lav  teach- 
ers, and  had  2,600  students  in  its  colleges  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  with  about  38,000 
children  in  its  schools  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
works  of  two  brotherhoods  or  missionary  com- 
munities, one  of  Cambridge  men  at  Delhi,  and 
the  other  of  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, at  Ilazanbagh,  in  Chota  Nagpur,  are  cited 
as  striking  instances  of  the  way  in  which  the  so- 
ciety has  secured  for  its  missionary  work  the 
services  of  highly  educated  men.  Considerable 
space  is  given  in  the  report  to  the  mission  in 
Mashonaland,  which  was  planted  by  the  society 
before  the  British  South  Africa  Company  was 
formed.  In  the  new  diocese  of  Leboinbo  the 
bishop  was  the  only  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  diocese  of  Quebec  had  made  a 
voluntary  offer  to  surrender  its  grant  at  the 
close  of  the  present  century.  As  these  grants 
are  surrendered  the  claims  from  the  lands  in- 
crease in  much  more  rapid  proportion.  The 
work  of  the  society  is  carried  on  in  54  dioceses, 
and  the  clergy  whom  it  maintains  minister  in  51 
different  languages. 

The  annuw  meeting  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  was  held  in  London,  May  1.  Sir  John 
Kennaway,  M.  P.,  presided.  The  expenditure  of 
the  society,  including  a  deficit  of  £3,713  brought 
forward,  had  been  £265,836,  or  £12,610  more 
than  the  receipts.  The  expenditure  was  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  £12,000  a  year.  During  the 
past  twelve  months  45  men  and  48  women  had 
been  accepted  for  foreign  service.  The  statis- 
tical reports  showed  that  there  were  in  all  the 
missions  324  stations,  844  European  missionaries 
(347  ordained,  74  lay,  255  wives,  and  168  woman 
missionaries),  312  native  and  Eurasian  clergy, 
4,876  native  lay  teachers,  45.561  native  com- 
municants, 200,484  native  Christian  adherents, 
and  2,025  schools,  with  8 1,648  pupils.  The  number 
of  baptisms  during  the  year  had  been  11,718. 
The  annual  report  recorded  distinct  signs  of 
progress.  Twenty-three  native  evangelists  had 
been  ordained  during  the  year,  some  of  whom 
were  chiefs  of  their  race,  as  in  Uganda,  and  one 
was  a  Tukuhd  Indian — the  first  native  clergy- 
man ever  ordained  within  the  limits  of  the  arctic 
circle.  Six  of  the  society's  missionaries  had 
been  made  missionary  bishops.  The  general 
effects  of  mission  work  were  visible  in  every 
field  to  all  who  were  willing  to  see.  The  most 
conspicuous  transformation  was  that  wrought 


in  Uganda,  although  the  world,  seeing  only 
what  it  called  "religious  rivalries,"  utterly 
failed  to  comprehend  what  had  taken  place. 
Several  converts  from  Mohammedanism  were 
mentioned.  The  most  welcome  news  of  the  year 
was  that  of  the  improvement  in  the  lives  of  the 
native  Christians  m  India,  China,  Japan,  and 
Africa.  Contributions  were  made  during  the  an- 
niversary meetings  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt  of 
the  society  and  to  furnish  it  £4,000  or  £5,000 
with  which  to  begin  the  new  year. 

The  Cambridge  mission  to  Delhi  and  the 
south  Punjab  in  its  sixteenth  annual  report 
speaks  of  the  obstacles  to  missionary  work  in  the 
stronghold  of  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  feeling 
in  which  it  labors  as  being  very  great,  and  can 
therefore  return  but  few  conversions.  It  sustains 
St.  Stephen's  College,  an  institution  affiliated  to 
the  Punjab  University,  with  about  600  student8 
from  six  to  twenty  years  of  age,  about  50  of 
whom  are  Christians,  while  all  are  receiving 
Christian  instruction ;  a  Christian  bovs'  board- 
ing house,  containing  about  40  boys,  who  attend 
the  high  school;  an  industrial  boarding  school ; 
bazaar  preaching;  and  itinerant  work.  A  new 
station  was  contemplated  at  Rotak. 

The  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  in  1893 
made  grants  to  652  incumbents  in  England  and 
Wales,  who  had  under  their  charge  an  aggregate 
population  of  5,360,891,  the  average  population 
of  each  aided  parish  being  8,222.  The  average 
amount  of  incomes  of  the  aided  incumbents  was 
£501,  and  156  of  them  were  without  parsonage 
houses.  The  total  annual  value  of  tne  grants 
made  was  £54,353.  These  grants  had  called 
forth  considerable  local  effort.  The  sum  of 
£37,496  had  been  raised  in  the  various  dioceses 
to  supplement  the  society's  aid,  and  a  further 
sum  of  £9,055  had  been  contributed  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

The  Additional  Curates'  Society  reported  a 
decrease  of  nearly  £13,000  in  its  income  for  1893 
as  compared  with  that  for  1892,  the  receipts 
from  all  sources  having  been  £74,720,  as  against 
£87,476  in  1892.  Having  regard  to  the  diminn- 
tion  in  incomes,  the  society  announced  that  it 
was  necessary  to  reduce  the  grant  list  by  15  per 
cent,  of  the  total  liability  for  1893. 

The  Conyocations.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury,  Nov.  2,  1898,  a  re- 
port was  presented  in  the  lower  house  criticis- 
ing certain  provisions  of  the  Local  Government 
(England  and  Wales)  bill  as  not  sufficiently 
guarding  against  secular  interference  with  eccle- 
siastical matters,  and  resolutions  were  adopted 
suggesting  amendments  intended  to  remedy  the 
defects  pointed  out.  In  the  House  of  Laymen, 
also,  amendments  were  suggested  with  a  view  to 
securing  to  the  Church  in  rural  parishes  "her 
rightful  control  over  Church  schools,  parish 
rooms,  and  other  buildings  vested  in  Church  offi- 
cers as  trustees." 

The  (Convocation  of  Canterbury  met  for  the 
first  time  in  1894,  Jan.  30.  In  the  upper  house 
the  Parish  Councils  bill  was  discussed.  A  pe- 
tition was  presented  calling  attention  to  the  in- 
crease of  suicides,  and  protesting  against  the 
leniency  with  which  such  cases  were  treated  by 
coroners'  inquests  returning  verdicts  of  tempo- 
rary insanity.  In  the  lower  house  a  numl)er  of 
amendments  were  suggested  to  the  Parish  Coun- 
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cils  bill.  ResolutioDS  ooncerning  the  liquor 
tn£Bc  were  adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  house 
trusted  that  some  legislative  measure  might 
speedily  be  passed  which  should  largely  diminish 
the  number  of  places  in  which  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold ;  that  it  would  welcome  a  further 
hmitation  of  the  hours  in  which  public  houses 
may  be  open  on  Sunday ;  and  that  it  was  of  the 
opinion  that  there  was  need  of  some  legislative 
measure  for  the  compulsory  registration  and 
stringent  control  of  clubs  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold.  A  motion  was  agreed  to  con- 
templating such  alterations  in  the  service  of 
prayer  on  the  accession  of  the  sovereign  as  shall 
make  it  generally  acceptable  to  the  people  and 
the  clergy,  **  by  bringing  it  iuto  consonance  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  empire,  the  needs  of 
the  age.  and  the  feelings  of  the  Church  and  na- 
tion." The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
cumbents' Kesignation  Acts,  1871  and  1877,  was 
discussed,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  respect- 
ing it.  The  opinion  of  the  house  was  expressed 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  archbishops  with  reference  to  the 
education  question  should  be  considered  by  the 
two  convocations  before  being  made  the  basis  of 
any  attempted  legislation.  The  House  of  Ijay- 
men  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  permanent 
augmentation  of  poor  benefices  is  the  best  rem- 
edy for  the  impoverishment  of  the  clergy ;  rec- 
ommended that  a  diocesan  association,  similar  to 
those  already  existing  in  several  dioceses,  should 
be  formed  in  every  diocese  in  England  and 
Wales;  the  objects  for  which  such  associations 
shall  invite  subscriptions  to  include  an  endowed 
fund  to  increase  permanently  the  income  of 
small  benefices  and  a  sustentation  fund  to  assist 
impoverished  benefices  by  annual  grants.  Sev- 
eral suggestions  were  made  with  reference  to  the 
Parish  Councils  bill.  A  report  was  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Christian  Training  in  Public  Ele- 
mentary Schools  concerning  the  operation  of 
what  is  called  the  Birmingham  system,  and  the 
committee  was  further  instructed  to  consider  and 
report  the  best  method  of  securing  to  the  bap- 
tiised  children  of  the  Church  of  England  who 
attend  those  schools  '*such  definite  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
▼ill  at  least  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  ru- 
bric in  its  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 

The  Houses  of  Convocation  met  again  April  24. 
in  the  upper  house  a  report  was  adopted  on  the 
use  of  hymnals  in  the  churches,  showing  which 
books  stood  most  in  favor,  and  revealing  an 
** overwhelming  preponderance  "  of  one  particu- 
lar compilation.  It  also  expressed  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  that  a  Convocation  hymnal,  start- 
ing with  the  absorption  of  the  best  features  of 
the  three  chief  hymnals,  would  probably  obtain 
and  keep  the  confidence  of  the  English  Church. 
A  report  recommending  an  amended  scale  of  ec- 
clesiastical fees  was  adopted.  Concurring  with 
the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  temperance 
passed  by  the  lower  house  in  January  preceding, 
the  house  further  invited  the  attention  of  the 
parochial  clergy  **  to  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
acts  of  Parliament,  and  especially  by  the  Local 
Government  act  of  1894,  for  the  provision  of 
snch  permanent  counteracting  agencies  to  the 
wcial  attractions  of  the  public  houses  as  free 
libraries,  reading  rooms,  recreation  grounds,  al- 


lotments, parish  halls,  and  the  like."  Relative 
to  the  movement  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  in  Wales,  the  house  conveyed  to  the 
bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  of  the  same  "  its  assur- 
ance of  the  warmest  sympathy  with  them,"  and 
the  pledge  of  the  house  to  do  its  utmost  "  to  re- 
sist the  attack  now  made  upon  the  Church."  The 
lower  house,  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Relations  of  Church  and  State,  declared  that 
"  to  sever  the  union  between  Chun^h  and  state  at 
present  existing  in  six  dioceses  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  and  to  deprive  in  whole  or  in 
part  those  dioceses  of  their  ancient  endowments 
would  be  an  act  fraught  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  English  nation,  and  would  be  a 
grave  injustice  to  those  dioceses  and  to  the  whole 
Church  of  England."  While  ffenerally  approv- 
ing the  Church  Patronage  bill,  the  house  decided 
to  present  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  the  pro- 
vision of  means,  under  proper  safeguards,  of  get- 
ting rid  of  incumbents  "  whose  continuance  in 
their  cures  is,  through  their  own  fault  or  negli- 
gence, injurious  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
Earish."  On  the  presentation  of  the  report  on 
ymnals,  the  house  resolved  "that  it  is  inexpe- 
dient in  existing  circumstances  to  interfere  with 
the  clergy  and  congregations  in  the  use  of 
hymns."  The  House  of  Laymen,  concerning  the 
Welsh  Disestablishment  bill,  "  expressed  its  de- 
sire to  affirm  "  that  disestablishment  would  be  a 
misfortune  to  the  country,  and  should  be  op- 
posed by  loyal  Churchmen  as  wrong  in  principle 
and  injurious  in  practice ;  that  piecemeal  dises- 
tablishment and  disendowment  such  as  is  now 
proposed  is  open  to  the  strongest  objections,  and 
ougnt  to  be  resisted  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Church  of  England;  and  that  the  house  pro- 
tested against  any  attempt  to  transfer  the  paro- 
chial and  other  endowments  of  the  Church  from 
their  sacred  uses  to  secular  purposes. 

The  Convocation  of  York  met  March  29.  The 
archbishop  delivered  an  opening  address  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  lay  ministration.  He  pointed 
out  that  they  had  no  hesitation  about  permitting 
a  layman  to  minister  in  schoolrooms,  and  to  con- 
duct services  and  even  deliver  sermons  there,  and 
he  advanced  the  proposal  whether  they  might 
not  be  allowed  to  minister  in  the  parish  church. 
He  asked  the  houses  to  consider  now  far  it  was 
safe  or  right  that  persons  approved  by  the  bishop 
should  be  allowea  to  make  use  of  the  church  un- 
der exceptional  circumstances  and  under  certain 
restrictions.  A  resolution  was  passed  in  the 
upper  house  to  the  effect  that  it  was  expedient 
to  authorize  duly  qualified  lavmen  to  preach  in 
consecrated  buildings,  but  as  the  legality  of  such 
a  course  had  been  doubted  it  was  desirable  to 
seek  the  opinion  of  the  ecclesiastical  lawvers  on 
the  question.  The  lower  house  resolved  t^at  the 
question  was  beset  by  so  manv  legal  difficulties 
tnat  it  would  be  advisable  to  defer  it  for  further 
consideration.  It  further  resolved  that  it  recog- 
nized with  great  thankfulness  lay  ministrations 
under  proper  authority  in  unconsecrated  build- 
ings. The  House  of  Laymen  resolved  that,  while 
fully  recognizing  the  importance  of  extending 
the  powers  existing  enabling  laymen  to  conduct 
services,  it  felt  that  as  yet  it  hardly  possessed 
sufficient  information  to  enable  it  to  recommend 
that  the  authorization  should  be  extended  to 
services  in  consecrated  buildings.    The  upper 
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house  expressed  itself  as  unable  to  agree  with 
the  interpretation  given  by  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of 
Uniformity  (amended)  in  respect  to  additional 
services.  *rhe  lower  house  requested  the  arch- 
bishop to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  subject  of  the  law  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  vestries  and  church  wardens  (in- 
volved in  the  pending  Parish  Councils  bill). 

Liberation  Society. — The  iubilee  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from  State 
Patronage  and  Control  was  celebrated  in  London 
April  30  and  May  1.  The  report  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  represented  that,  owing  to  the 
absorption  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament  by 
two  great  governmental  measures,  the  progress 
of  all  the  society's  minor  objects  had  been  re- 
tarded ;  but  the*  complete  abolition  of  Church 
establishments  had  been  perceptibly  advanced. 
Successful  resistance  had  oeen  made  to  a  meas- 
ure dealing  with  Liverpool  churches  and  tx5  the 
London  University  scheme.  The  action  of  the 
bishops  and  other*  friends  of  the  Church  on  the 
Parisn  Councils  bill,  which  was  in  some  degree 
a  measure  of  disestablishment,  had  deepened  the 
impression  that  the  existence  of  a  privileged 
Church  was  obstructive  to  social  progress.  It 
was  expected  that  the  act  would  do  more  than 
promote  mental  activity  and  independence  in 
the  country.  The  Church  of  England  would 
still  have  its  local  affairs  managed  by  the  unre- 
formed  vestry,  besides  a  vigorous  popular  body, 
and  the  concessions  Churchmen  were  already  ask- 
ing in  this  respect  could  only  be  obtained  by  dis- 
establishment. The  Welsh  bill  seemed  a  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  measnre  of  disestablish- 
ment, but  its  pecuniary  arrangements  would 
need  careful  consideration.  It  would  be  stren- 
uously resisted  in  order  to  defend  the  English 
Establishment,  and  the  friends  of  religious 
equality  in  England  as  well  as  Wales  must  pre- 
pare for  a  struggle  which  must  have  far-reaching 
issues.  The  Scottish  bill  introduced  by  Sir 
Charles  Cameron,  for  which  there  was  little 
chance  of  progress  this  session,  might  be  con- 
sidered too  literal  to  vested  interests,  but  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  differed 
greatly.  If  the  terms  offered  were  rejected,  they 
were  not  likely  to  be  renewed.  A  final  struggle 
in  Scotland  must  now  be  prepared  for.  Efforts 
to  secure  ecclesiastical  ascendancy  in  connection 
with  popular  education  were  increasing  in  num- 
ber and  boldness.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
opportunity  which  the  consideration  of  the 
Cnurch  Patronage  bill  gave  for  showing  that 
only  after  disestablishment  could  the  Church  de- 
vise a  satisfactory  mode  of  appointing  and  allo- 
cating its  ministers.  The  report  concluded  by 
reminding  the  society  that  its  aim  was  "  not  so 
much  to  right  ourselves  as  to  right  Christianity." 
A  resolution  was  passed  expressing  satisfaction 
with  the  Local  Government  act  as  a  mea.sure 
which  effected  a  severance  between  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  matters  in  parochial  affairs,  dimin- 
ished the  legal  powers  ol  incumbents  and  other 
officials  of  the  Established  Church,  and  would 
lead  to  beneficial  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
rural  population. 

Otlier  Societies. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Liberal  Churchmen's  Union  was  hold  in 
London,  April  13.    Mr.  George  Russell,  M.  P., 


presided.  Recalling,  in  his  opening  address,  the 
history  of  the  society,  the  president  said  it  was 
mainly  the  product  of  the  election  of  1892  and 
of  the  general  feeling  of  regret  on  the  part  of 
Liberals  who  were  also  Churchmen  tliat  the 
Church,  both  during  that  election  and  before  it, 
had  come  to  be  identified  in  the  eyes  of  the 
voters  with  the  Tory  party.  That  was  felt  to  be 
a  reproach  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  exist.  The  events  of  the  last  fifteen 
months  had  abundantly  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  that  thought. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  National  Prot- 
estant Church  Union  showed  that  the  number 
of  members  had  reached  nearly  4.000.  About 
48,000  pamphlets  had  been  sold  or  circulated, 
comprising  21,000  copies  of  Archdeacon  Far- 
rar's  tract  on  **  Undoing  the  Work  of  the  Ref- 
ormation." A  parliamentary  subcommittee 
had  been  appointed,  and  the  formation  of  a 
board  of  patronage  had  been  considered  by  the 
council.  The  income  of  the  Union  was  £1,500. 
The  need  of  such  an  association  as  this  was  rep- 
resented as  becoming  dailv  more  apparent. 
Meanwhile  the  council  had  observed  witn  much 
thankfulness  the  signs  of  awakened  int^erest  in 
Protestant  principles  in  various  parts  of  the 
countrv.  Especial  thankfulness  was  expressed 
"  for  the  recent  bold  and  faithful  utterances  of 
our  spiritual  rulers,  as  indicating  that  they  are 
not  insensible  to  the  dangers  which  threaten  the 
Church  from  these  causes."  Particular  refer- 
ence was  made  in  connection  with  this  point  to 
some  utterances  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury against  extreme  ritualistic  declarations  and 
practices ;  the  declaration  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York  that  "  England  is  Protestant  to  the  core  " ; 
an  exhortation  to  clergymen  by  the  Bishop  of 
Liverpool  to  *•  stand  firm  "  in  the  paths  of  the 
Reformation  :  a  declaration  made  by  the  Bishop 
of  W^orcester;  and  anxiety  expressed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Wakefield  on  account  of  the  growing 
practice  of  **  reservation  of  the  sacrament." 

A  memorial,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Protestant  Church  Union,  was  presented,  in 
August,  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York  and  the  English  bishops,  calling  attention 
to  the  "  use  of  unauthorized  service  books,  side 
bv  side  with  the  Book  of  Common  Pi-ayer,  in  the 
administration  of  the  holy  communion,  and  also 
to  the  wide  circulation  of  manuals,  especially 
among  the  young,  containing  not  a  few  of  the 
distinctive  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome." 
Among  these  are  named  *'  Notes  on  Ceremonial,"' 
**  The  Priest's  Ceremonial,"  "The  Server's  Ceremo- 
nial," "The  Ceremonial  of  the  Altar,"  "Directori- 
um  Anglicanum,"  and  "The  Ritual  of  the  Altar," 
all  of  which  are  intended,  it  is  expressly  stated  by 
the  compilers,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  and  their 
assistants  in  the  public  administration  of  the  holy 
communion.  >«umerous  quotations  are  given 
from  the  service  books,  witn  a  view  to  showing 
that  their  teaching  is  alien  to  the  whole  tenor 
and  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  of 
the  Communion  OlTice,  and  of  the  rubric  at  the- 
end  of  the  Communion  Office.  The  archbishops 
and  bishops  are  asked  to  express  their  disap- 
proval of  the  use  of  these  books  by  the  clergy  and 
to  discountenance  their  circulation. 

The  Irish  Episcopal  Church.— The  twenty- 
fourth  report  oi  the  Representative  Body  of  the 
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Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  gave  a  more  satis- 
factorr  account  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Church  than  did  the  previous  report.  The  con- 
tributions from  voluntary  sources  amounted  to 
£156.597.  showing  an  increase  of  £5,695  over  the 
amount  in  1892.  The  parochial  assessment  ac- 
count for  stipends  amounted  to  £2,144.  showing 
a  considerable  decrease.  The  contributions  re- 
ceived from  voluntary  sources  since  disestablish- 
ment amounted  to  £4,376,197.  The  total  revenue 
was  £487,681,  and  the  total  expenditure  £421,- 
553,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £66,128. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  held  Feb.  20,  letters  were  read  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Bishops  of  Clagher 
and  Down,  in  reference  to  the  consecration  of 
bishops  for  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  letters  recited  that  the  decision  of 
the  bishops  in  1889  adverse  to  the  consecration 
of  these  bishops  under  the  sanction  of  the  Irish 
Church  was  not  based  upon  the  ground  of  prin- 
ciple, but  upon  a  difference  of  opinion  whicn  ex- 
isted on  the  subject,  and  upon  a  hope  that  the 
churches  mentioned  might  before  long  obtain 
consecration  from  some  other  source.  The  dif- 
ference of  opinion  had  now  undergone  consider- 
able modification,  and  the  hope  h^  been  disap- 
pointed. Further,  the  lapse  of  time  had  mate- 
rially strengthened  the  claims  of  the  church^ 
requesting  the  service.  During  the  fifteen  years 
that  had  elapsed  since  they  first  came  with  their 
petition  they  had  met  with  much  discourage-- 
ment  and  hostility,  but  had  nevertheless  "  ad- 
hered with  singular  patience  and  steadfastness 
to  the  resolve  that,  come  what  will,  their  churches 
shall  be  organized  after  the  primitive  model." 
The  writers  were  determined,  unless  they  met 
with  formal  protest  from  the  bishops  or  General 
Synod  of  the  Church,  to  visit  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, and  there  consecrate  for  each  of  the  two 
churches  a  bishop— provided  the  synods  of  those 
churches  afiirm  guarantees  similar  to  those  which 
they  offered,  of  their  own  accord  in  1883.  and 
that  provision  is  made  for  an  endowment  fund. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the  course 
marked  out  in  this  letter. 

The  Reformed  Chnrch  in  Spain.— The  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  with  the  Bishops  of  Clogher  and 
Down,  representatives  of  the  Irish  Episcopal 
Church,  preceded  to  Madrid  in  Septemoer,  and 
with  due  form  consecrated  Sefior  Cabrera  as  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Reformed  or  Protestant  Con- 
gregations of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  new 
bishop  at  one  time  held  a  Government  office  at 
Gibraltar,  but,  having  been  converted  to  Protes- 
tantism, resigned  his  position  and  engaged  in 
missionary  work  at  Seville.  He  soon  became  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  Spanish  reformers,  and 
was  subsequently  elected  bishop,  but  failed  to 
secure  consecration.  The  Lambeth  Anglican 
Conference  of  1878,  when  the  question  came  be- 
fore it,  declined  to  sanction  tne  election.  The 
Conference  of  1888  passed  resolutions  on  the  sub- 
ject that  did  not  commit  it,  but  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  reformers  '*  may  be  enaoled  to  adopt 
such  sound  forms  of  doctrine  and  discipline  and 
to  secure  such  Catholic  organization  as  will  per- 
mit us  to  give  them  a  fuller  recognition."  These 
resolutions  were  afterward  supplemented  by  a  dec- 
laration that  *•  without  desiring  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 


interpose  in  cases  of  extreme  necessitv,  we  depre- 
cate any  action  that  does  not  regard  primitive 
and  established  principles  of  iurisdictionand  the 
interests  of  the  whole  Anglican  communion." 
While  the  Irish  bishops  at  that  time  declined  to 
consecrate  Bishop -elect  Cabrera,  Archbishop 
Plunkett,  in  his  private  chapel,  ordained  a  Mr. 
Cassels,  in  1891,  to  serve  in  Spain.  The  discus- 
sion which  this  act  aroused  in  England  resulted 
in  a  protest  deprecating  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  Churcn  in 
Ireland  in  the  conduct  of  the  relations  between 
itself  and  the  Spanish  reformers  who  had  ap- 
pealed to  it  for  help.  Among  the  signers  of  this 
Erotest  were  the  Deans  of  Llandaff  and  Canter- 
ury,  the  Master  of  Corpus,  the  late  Prof.  Jowett, 
and  Archdeacon  Farrar.  Subsequently,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  went  to  Spain  and  opened 
the  churcn  at  Madrid  of  whicn  Seflor  Cabrera 
was  the  pastor.  The  adherents  of  the  Reformed 
community  in  Spain  are  represented  by  Arch- 
bishop Plunkett  to  number  nearly  3,000  souls. 
They  are  found  in  Madrid,  Seville,  Malaga,  Sal- 
amanca, Valladolid,  the  neighborhood  of  Barce- 
lona, and  other  centers  of  life.  The  congrega- 
tions among  which  they  are  distributed  have 
their  vestries,  and  each  sends  a  clerical  and  a 
lav  delegate  to  a  central  synod,  which  meets 
when  occasion  demands.  They  have  a  liturgy 
and  a  hymnal  of  their  own.  l^heir  buildings  at 
Madrid  include  a  handsome  church,  a  synod  hall, 
a  residence  suitable  for  a  bishop,  and  accommo- 
dations for  students  for  the  ministry. 

The  Church  Congress.— The  Church  Con- 
gress met  at  Exeter,  Oct.  9.  The  bishop  of  the 
diocese  presided  and  delivered  the  opening  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  touched  upon  a  number  of 
topics  relating  to  the  condition  and  interests  of 
the  Church  and  its  work.  The  first  subiect  dis- 
cussed was  the  relation  of  cathedrals  to  the  work 
of  the  churches;  upon  which  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  read  a  paper  on  **  Cathedrals  in 
Relation  to  the  Cathedral  City,  the  Diocese,  and 
the  Church  at  Large."  Archdeacon  Robeson 
discussed  the  financial  aspect  of  the  subject. 
Canon  Cornish  considered  the  attitude  of  the 
parishes  toward  the  cathedrals,  the  Earl  of 
Mount  Edgecumbe  spoke  on  the  management  of 
new  cathedrals,  the  Dean  of  Chichester  on  cathe- 
dral worship,  and  the  Dean  of  Norwich  on  the 
ministry  of  hospitality  as  a  duty  of  cathedrals. 
On  the  subiect  of  biblical  ^criticism  papers  were 
read  by  tne  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  on  "The 
Grounds  of  our  Belief  in  the  Divine  Origin  and 
Authority  of  the  Bible " :  by  Prof.  Driver,  on 
"The  Growth  of  the  Old  Testament";  by  Dr. 
Stanley  Leathes,  on  "  The  Organic  Unity  of  the 
Old  Testament " ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sanday,  on 
"  The  Fullness  of  Revelation  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment." Papers  relating  to  the  Catholic  Church 
were  read  by  Canon  Meyrich  on  "National 
Churches,"  and  Canon  Overton  on  "  The  Church 
of  England  and  Nonconformity."  The  subject  of 
"  Christian  Doctrine  in  its  Relation  to  (1)  Agnosti- 
cism :  (2)  Indifference ;  and  (8)  Anarchy  and 
Atheism,"  was  discussed  by  R.  II.  Ilutton,  editor 
of  the  "Spectator,"  in  reference  to  Agnosticism ; 
and  the  Rev.  R.  Bayne,  of  Whitechapel,  in  ref- 
erence to  Anarchy  and  Atheism.  Other  subjects 
presented  in  papei-s  and  general  di^'ussion  were : 
"Temperance   Work  and  Legislation";   "Ele- 
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mentary  Education  " ;  "  The  Care  of  the  Poor  " ; 
**  The  Church  in  Country  Districts" ;  "  Secondary 
Education  and  Public  Schools  " ;  "  The  Present 
Relations  between  Morals  and  Politics  " ;  **  The 
Relations  between  Morals  and  Commerce  " ;  "  The 
Ethics  of  Amusements/'  including  athletics, 
field  sports,  the  theater  and  the  music  hall,  and 
club  life ;  "  Church  Reform  and  Discipline  "  ; 
'*  Central  Church  Organization  *' ;  "  Church  Wor- 
ship " ;  "  Church  Defense  " ;  *'  Training  and  Stud- 
ies of  the  Clergy  " ;  "  Clerical  Ministration  and 
Church  Finance  " ;  "  Work  among  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  " ;  "  Church  Work  and  Workers  " ;  *'  Sun- 
day Schools,"  in  the  three  aspects  of  .catechizing, 
the  keeping  of  scholars  under  religious  influence, 
and  the  training  and  recognition  of  teachers ; 
"  The  Care  of  the  Poor " ;  "  Religious  Life  in 
the  Church :  (1)  How  affected  by  Party  Spirit  in 
Different  Schools  of  Thought;  (2)  How  best  pro- 
moted in  Ordinary  Life  ;  Characteristics  of 
Christian  Ethics  as  compared  with  some  non- 
Christian  systems  (Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Mo- 
hammedanism, Confucianism,  and  those  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  third  century  after 
Christ) ;  and  Church  Worship  and  Ilymnology. 
The  meeting  of  women  workers  considered  the 
special  characteristics  of  woman's  work,  "  What 
Women  can  do  to  raise  the  Standard  of  Moral- 
ity," temperance  work  among  women,  the  train- 
ing of  women  for  the  Church's  work,  the  protec- 
tion of  working  ^rls,  and  "  First  Principles  in 
Women's  Education." 

ANTWERP  EXPOSITION.  Prelimi- 
nary.—The  great  World's  Fair  held  in  Chicago 
in  1893  had  scarcely  been  fully  inaugurated 
when  the  official  announcement  of  an  mterna- 
tional  exposition  of  arts,  sciences,  and  industries, 
to  be  held  in  Belgium  in  1894,  was  received. 
Antwerp,  on  the  river  Scheldt,  the  principal 
seaport  of  Belgium,  and  the  outlet  of  much  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Flemish  Netherlands,  the 
Rhineland,  and  the  western  provinces  of  Ger- 
many, was  chosen  as  the  most  desirable  place  in 
which  to  hold  it.  Government  appropriations 
were  made,  buildings  were  erectea,  and  May  5 
was  designated  as  the  time  for  opening.  Ex- 
hibits from  all  nations  were  solicited,  and  as 
vessels  of  8,000  tons  could  sail  direct  to  the 
place,  an  important  problem  in  transportation 
was  easily  solved.  The  opportunity  so  happily 
seized  upon  by  California  to  hold  a  Midwinter 
Fair  subsequent  to  the  close  of  that  in  Chicago 
led  to  the  transportation  of  many  of  the  exhibits 
to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  to  Antwerp. 

Administration. — The  management  of  the 
Antwerp  Exposition  was  in  charge  of  an  extend- 
ed list  of  officials  under  the  honorary  presidency 
of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  brother  of  Leopold 
II.  It  included  Count  Pret  Rooze  de  Colesberg, 
president  of  the  executive  committee,  M.  Her- 
togs,  director-general,  and  Count  de  Ramaix, 
secretary-general.  M.  Hertogs,  who  is  also  a 
town  councilor  of  Antwerp,  devote<i  his  chief 
attention  to  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  while 
the  Count  de  Ramaix,  a  deputy  for  Antwerp, 
was  occupied  in  the  work  of  securing  exhibits. 

Location. — The  grounds  selected  for  the  fair 
were  in  the  southern  quarter  of  the  city,  border- 
ing on  the  river  Scheldt,  and  included  the  his- 
toric site  of  the  old  South  Citadel,  built  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva.    They  covered  an  area  of  more 


than  200  acres,  and  besides  being  directly  con- 
nected with  the  principal  railways,  were  easily 
accessible  from  the  city  by  means  of  street  cars 
and  omnibuses. 

Buildings.— The  main  buildings,  desired  by 
M.  J.  L.  Uasse,  covered  over  1,100,000  square  feet 
and  were  continuous.  They  consisted  of  a  hall 
devoted  to  the  display  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial products,  from  which  it  was  pc^ible  to 
pass  direct  to  a  smaller  building  in  which  were 
the  electrical  exhibits,  while  by  means  of  a 
raised  corridor  access  was  had  to  the  hall  as- 
signed to  machinery,  besides  which  there  was  a 
festival  hall  covering  54,000  square  feet  and 
capable  of  seating  5,000  persons.  These  exhi- 
bition halls  were  built  of  iron  and  steel  and 
were  roofed  with  zinc.  They  were  devoid  of 
architectural  features,  for  none  of  them  were 
monumental  in  appearance  or  even  elaborate  in 
design.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  decora- 
tion on  the  long  low  facade  that  formed  the 
principal  front  facing  upon  the  beautiful  Avenue 
du  Sud,  one  of  the  great  boulevards  of  Antwerp, 
but  no  money  was  spent  on  ornamental  effects 
The  roofs  were  small  in  span  and  simple  in  con- 
struction, the  result  being  a  long  series  of  well- 
lighted  galleries,  unobstructed  by  heavy  col- 
umns or  springing  of  massive  arches.  The 
grounds,  carefully  LEiid  out  by  a  landscape  gar- 
dener, contained  exhibits  of*  trees,  shrubs,  and 
other  products  unsuitable  for  exhibition  in  the 
principal  halls,  as  well  as  minor  buildings  and 
pavilions.  Among  the  popular  attractions  were  a 
Street  of  Cairo,  a  Turkish  village,  a  Chinese  ba- 
zaar, a  captive  balloon,  an  Indian  village,  a  Wild 
West  show.  Captain  Boyton's  water  entertain- 
ment, and  similar  enterprises.  Chief,  however, 
among  the  outdoor  exhibitions  were  the  Congo 
settlement  and  Old  Antwerp.  The  former  in- 
cluded an  admirable  panorama  of  the  Congo  re- 
gion ;  a  very  complete  series  of  exhibits  of  the 
natural  and  artificial  products  of  the  Congo  Free 
State ;  and  an  extensive  open-air  encampment 
copied  in  every  particular  from  a  Congolese  vil- 
lage in  which  natives  occupied  the  quarters  pre- 
pared for  them.  Old  Antwerp  represented  an  en- 
tire quarters  of  the  ancient  city  reconstructed 
with  such  consummate  ingenuity  and  skill  that 
the  unaided  eye  could  hardly  detect  the  artificial- 
ity of  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed. 
The  streets  and  monuments,  the  churches,  thea- 
ters, and  houses — 90  famous  old  structures  in  all 
— presented  as  substantial  an  appearance  as  those 
of  Antwerp  of  to-day,  only  the  time  was  that  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  !^ealism  was  carried  to 
the  highest  pitch  in  this  quarter  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, for  not  only  were  the  buildings  perfect  in 
every  detail,  but  the  most  minute  care  was  taken 
in  pVcparing  the  costumes  of  all  the  occupants 
of  the  buildings,  where  the  pursuits  of  the  time 
were  carried  on.  Here  also  were  held  at  appro- 
priate times  many  of  those  gorgeous  historical 
ftteB  and  processions  for  which  Belgium  has 
long  been  famous.  But  this  structure  was  un- 
fortunately destroyed  by  fire  before  the  close 
of  the  exposition.  A  special  building  belong- 
ing to  the  Royal  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  also  in 
the  grounds,  was  used  for  an  exhibition  of 
paintings,  sculpture,  engravings,  and  architec- 
ture, to  which  artists  of  all  countries  had  been 
invited  to  contribute. 
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Opening  Exercises. — Under  the  dome  of  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  main  building,  at  2 
o'clock  on  May  5,  were  gathered  the  most  dis- 
tinguished civil  and  military  authorities  of  Bel- 
gium. Gorgeous  uniforms  decorated  with  rib- 
bons and  orders  of  all  kinds  contributed  to  the 
splendor  and  dignity  of  the  occasion.  Con- 
trasted with  the  imposing  uniforms  of  statesmen 
and  soldiers  were  the  exquisite  toilets  of  many 
ladies,  some  of  whom  carried  bouquets  for  pres- 
entation to  the  Queen  and  princesses.  The 
royal  party,  consisting  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Belgium,  who  had  arrived  from  Brussels  at  1 
o'clock,  included  also  the  Count  and  Countess  of 
Flanders,  Princess  Josephine,  Princess  Henrietta, 


ping  first  at  the  Belgian  section,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  Count  of  Flanders.  Visits 
were  then  paid  to  the  foreign  sections,  at  which 
the  proper  representatives  received  the  King. 
After  leaving  the  industrial  sections  in  the  right 
wing  of  the  exhibition,  the  royal  party  went  to 
the  Salle  des  Fetes,  where  a  cantata  entitled 
"  Le  Genie  de  la  Patrie,"  by  the  Flemish  com- 
poser, M.  Peter  Benoit,  was  performed  by  an 
orchestra  of  several  thousand  singers  and  musi- 
cians. Then  followed  a  visit  to  the  industrial 
sections  in  the  left  wing  of  the  main  building, 
and  afterward  a  progress  through  Old  Antwerp, 
closing  with  a  brief  view  of  the  fine  arts  section. 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  torchlight  proces- 
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Prince  Albert  of  Belgium,  and  Prince  Charles 
of  Hohenzollem.  Entering  carriages,  they  were 
driven  along  the  Antwerp  boulevards,  and 
reached  the  appointed  place  at  2  o'clock,  where, 
amid  the  firing  of  salutes  and  the  playing  of  the 
national  anthem,  the  royal  party  alighted,  and 
were  received  by  Count  de  Pret.  M.  Hertogs, 
the  Count  de  Ramaix,  M.  Mols,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Then,  passing  under  the 
dome,  where  on  the  right  were  the  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  and  on  the  left  the  high 
officials  of  the  kingdom,  the  Count  de  Pret  rea<l 
an  address  of  welcome,  to  which  the  King  re- 
plied in  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  expressed 
the  deep  interest  felt  by  himself  and  the  Queen 
in  the  exhibition,  and  his  hope  that  it  might 
prove  a  spur  to  Belgian  initiative,  and  encourage 
the  enterprise  of  his  subjects  in  all  departments 
of  industry  and  commerce.  The  royal  party 
then  proceeded  to  inspect  the  exhibition,  stop- 


sion  through  the  city,  which  included  symbolic 
and  classical  groups  of  much  beauty. 

The  Amerieah  Building.  —  The  United 
States  received  the  following  allotment  of  space : 
In  the  industry  building,  60,000  square  feet; 
electricity  building,  30,000  square  feet;  machin- 
ery builiing.  30.000  square  feet;  American 
building,  12,000  square  feet  for  exhibits  in  mod- 
els or  small  articles ;  and  14,500  square  feet^ 
divided  into  rooms  for  State  and  Government 
exhibits,  which  space,  it  is  said,  exceeds  even 
that  occupied  by  our  country  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition in  1889.  The  American  building  itself 
was  of  modern  jRenaiHsance  architecture.  Its 
dimensions  were  240  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide. 
Its  fa9ade  on  the  south  side  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  exposition.  The  approach  was 
by  a  broad  marble  stairway,  which  led  to  the 
grand  vestibule,  110  feet  wide.  From  the  floor 
of  this  vestibule  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  view 
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of  the  entire  exposition  hall,  which  occupied  the 
center  of  the  building  and  covered  12,700  square 
feel.  To  the  rear  of  the  main  exhibit  hall 
was  a  model  shoe-factory.  On  the  east  front, 
which  was  provided  with  a  separate  entrance, 
the  entire  space  was  assigned  to  rooms  for  the 
press,  and  a  commercial  room  where  catalogues 
and  other  literature  of  exhibitors  could  be  had. 
The  second  floor  was,  in  reality,  only  a  gallery 
surrounding  the  main  hall,  which  was  open  to 
the  dome.  From  this  gallery  a  view  could  be 
had  of  the  models  on  exhibition  below,  and  ac- 
cess was  given  to  the  exhibit  rooms  of  the  vari- 
ous States  represented  at  the  fair.  The  largest 
of  these  exhibit  rooms — one  apartment  82  feet 
lon^  and  40  feet  wide — was  devoted  to  the  ex- 
hibits of  the  United  States  Government.  In 
the  center  of  the  main  hall  was  an  illuminated 
electric  fountain.  A  band  of  twenty  selected 
musical  instruments  had  stations  in  the  gallery. 
The  entire  building  was  of  iron,  steel,  and  glass. 
A  triangular  space  near  by  was  used  as  a  fire 
station,  in  which  American  fire  appliances  were 
shown,  including  steam  fire  engines,  fire  alarm, 
and  various  electric  devices  used  in  connection 
with  fire  departments.  An  ambulance  wagon 
was  also  included. 

The  Exhibits. — Concerning  these,  the  most 
imposing  were  naturally  those  of  Belgium,  and 
a  brave  showing  was  made  by  this  little  king- 
dom of  her  arts  and  industries.  Conspicuous 
among  these  were  the  exhibits  of  the  Vielle 
Montai^e  zinc  mines,  which  included  not  only 
zinc  in  its  forms  as  found  in  Nature,  but  also  as 
shown  in  its  man^  useful  applications,  novel 
among  which  was  its  employment  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  accumulation  of  oxidation  in 


steam  boilers;  also  it  showed  models  of  its 
works  near  Liege.  Models  of  the  porphyry 
quarries  near  Quenast  made  clear  the  methods  of 
exploitation  used  there.  Belgian  glass,  an  early 
and  important  industry  in  that  country,  was 
exhibited  by  several  firms,  and  notably  by  the 
Val.-St.  Lambert  Company,  whose  works  were 
established  in  1825.  The  pott€ry  of  Boch 
Freres,  resembling  the  Delft  ware,  was  shown 
in  plates  and  tiles  forming  artistic  pictures. 
Laces  fine  as  spider's  web,  from  Brussels  and 
elsewhere,  formed  typical  exhibits  of  a  well- 
known  national  industry.  Iron  tubes  from 
Liege,  used  to  conduct  gas  and  water,  were 
shown  in  profusion,  with  lists  of  the  many 
places — from  Russia  to  South  America — where 
they  were  used.  The  important  coal  industry', 
so  valuable  to  the  little  country,  had  exhibits 
of  its  commercial  articles,  conspicuous  among 
which  were  machines  for  making  the  **  bri- 
quettes," "boulets,"  and  "ovoids" — forms  of 
pulverized  pressed  coal — as  well  as  the  products 
which  are  so  largely  used  as  fuel.  The  coal 
extracts,  from  the  dark  tar  to  the  iridescent 
eosin,  were  also  there.  Then  the  coke  industry 
was  illustrated  with  photographs,  models,  and 
products.  The  Solvay  process,  invented  by  a 
Belgrian,  for  obtaining  soda,  and  the  many  uses 
dependent  upon  that  chemical,  were  exhibited 
by  specimens  of  soap,  porcelain,  glass,  wood 
pulp  and  paper  therefrom,  mortar,  and  many 
articles  requiring  soda  in  their  production  The 
beers  and  wines  of  Belgium  formed  a  conspicu- 
ous exhibit,  and  contained  not  alone  the  crude 
grain  or  grape  with  the  product,  but  the  means 
of  accomplishing  the  end  with  various  appli- 
ances was  fi-eely  illustrated  as  well.     Metallurgy 
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as  practiced  at  Chatelineau  was  shown  by  the 
iron  ore  and  castings,  al^o  by  steel  plates  and 
iron  in  large  sheets ;  while  from  Moulins  came 
copper  and  brass  wire,  utensils,  and  plates. 
Sugar  refineries  had  their  displays,  and  guns, 
rifles,  and  cartridges  exemplified  an  ability  to 
destroy,  while  the  piano  and  other  musical  in- 
struments testified  to  a  power  to  please.  In- 
laid floors,  rich  embossed  leather  for  wall  and 
furniture  coverings,  beautiful  tapestries,  quaint 
and  tasteful  furniture,  afforded  evidence  of  the 
skill  of  the  makers  in  Antwerp  and  Brussels 
in  household  decoration.  There  were  excep- 
tionally fine  exhibits  of  canned  fruit  and  the 
national  gingerbread,  while  a  large  space  was 
devoted  to  the  mineral-water  exhibit  from  Spa. 
Imported  industries — as  that  of  sponges  from 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  West  Indies,  with 
illustrations  of  their  treatment — were  shown. 
Exported  industries  came  in  for  consideration 
witn  the  Congo  exhibit,  while  from  that  remote 
colony  were  shown  quantities  of  gum  copal, 
caoutchouc  extracted  from  the  roots  of  plants, 
and  elephants*  tusks,  both  in  the  rough  and  cut 
into  ornaments.  These  and  many  other  exhibits 
were  evidences  of  the  commercial  industries  and 
enterprise  of  one  of  the  smallest  countries  of 
Europe.  It  was  a  display  in  every  way  worthy 
of  Belgium  and  her  people. 

The  colonial  exhibits  were  unusually  full. 
Specialties  from  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Portugal,  and  Holland  showed  that  their 
products  were  receiving  a  wider  distribution 
than  formerly.  Articles  formerly  indigenous 
to  special  localities  were  shown  to  be  obtaining 
a  wider  field  of  cultivation,  and  more  and  more 
the  different  colonies  showed  an  ability  to  pro- 
vide for  their  individual  wants,  thus  making 
them  independent  of  European  and  American 
markets. 

Coming  so  soon  after  our  own  Chicago  fair,  it 
was  but  natural  that  the  exhibits  should  not 
represent  that  which  was  best  in  this  country ; 
and  the  exhibition,  as  far  as  the  United  States 
was  concerned,  was  unsatisfactory.  It  included, 
according  to  competent  authority,  a  pitiful  array 
of  *•  tobacco,  varnishes,  musical  instruments  from 
a  firm  in  Chicago,  cases  of  pills,  the  caligraph, 
steam  radiators,  some  bathtubs,  a  few  easy 
chairs,  bottles  of  whisky,  alarm  clocks,  bags  of 
flour  from  the  Northwest,  drills  from  Ohio,  and 
car-wheels  from  Buffalo."  Yet  withal  a  fair 
number  of  medals  were  received  by  American 
exhibitors. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  end  of  the  exposi- 
tion was  Nov.  12,  and  at  that  time  it  was  closed. 

ARCHEOLOGY.  Archaeology,  says  Prof.  J. 
P.  Mahaffy,  is  making  strides  as  rapid  as  those 
of  physical  science.  Every  year  brings  us  not 
only  new  discoveries  but  new  explanations  of 
facts  hitherto  misunderstood,  so  that  our  whole 
appreciation  of  ancient  life  and  manners  is  grad- 
ually changing. 

American. — A  department  of  archaeology  and 
palaeontology  has  been  established  in  the*  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  furtherance  of 
instruction  in  these  branches  and  the  pursuance 
of  investigation  in  them  by  sending  out  explor- 
ing expeditions.  Considerable  collections  have 
been  secured  for  the  museum,  including  photo- 
graphic illustrations  of  objects  at  Copan,  Hon- 


duras ;  a  series  of  Oriental  games ;  other  games ; 
the  Somerville  collection  of  gems  and  talismans; 
a  series  obtained  from  the  Sultan  of  Johore; 
Chinese  porcelain  images ;  masks,  weapons,  etc., 
from  (Ceylon;  military  banners  from  Corea;  and 
Indo-Greek  sculptures  from  Afghanistan.  Ex- 
cavations have  been  continuously  carried  on  at 
Niffer,  in  Mesopotamia,  where  the  temple  of 
Bel  has  been  nearly  uncovered ;  many  inscribed 
stones,  cuneiform  tablets,  etc.,  of  about  4000  b.  c. 
have  been  secured,  from  which  a  collection  of 
inscriptions  has  been  published. 

Prehistoric  relics  have  been  found  in  Salvador, 
Central  America,  indicating  the  existence- of  both 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  influences  there ;  but  it 
has  not  been  determined  certainly  whether  these 
relics  are  tmly  of  Salvadorean  origin  or  have 
been  brought  there  from  the  north  and  the 
south.  Really  scientific  excavations  are  not  as 
yet  practicable  there,  because  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  Indians.  The  double  vases  called  silvadores^ 
Fig.  1,  No.  7,  are  of  a  style  classical  in  Peru,  and 
the  chicha  drinker,  No.  2,  is  also  a  Peruvian 
pattern.  The  balsam-tribute  vessel.  No.  6,  may 
help  solve  the  problem  of  origin.  The  precious 
healing  balm,  extracted  long  before  the  conquest 
from  the  bark  of  the  Myroxylon  mibescefis  and 
M,  baisamiferum  by  the  Nahuatl  Indians  of  the 
balsam  coast  of  Salvador,  was  for  a  long  time 
an  important  article  in  the  tribute  which  they 
paid  to  their  Toltec  and  Aztec  rulers.  The  Span- 
iards learned  to  appreciate  its  value,  and,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  filibusters,  sent  it  to  Europe  by  way 
of  Callao,  Panama,  and  N ombre  de  Dios — whence 
its  name  of  balsam  of  Peru.  The  fragment 
No.  4  attracts  attention  by  the  appearance  of 
tattooing,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  tattooing  is  not 
known  to  have  been  practiced  in  the  region,  of 
painted  stripes,  on  the  face.  The  relief  head  on 
the  vase  No.  8  appears  as  if  covered  with  a  mask 
of  human  skin.  The  figure  on  the  vase  No.  9  is 
remarkable  for  being  bearded,  while  the  Indians 
were  beardless,  and  may  lend  apparent  support 
to  the  story  of  America  having  been  visitea  at 
times  by  foreigners.  The  vase  No.  3  is  of  Peru- 
vian style,  and  is  marked  with  ornamental  de- 
signs usually  regarded  as  Grecian.  The  fact 
illustrates  the  resemblances  often  found  between 
primitive  human  works  in  the  most  distantly 
separated  regions.  The  type  of  the  statue  in 
lava.  No.  5,  with  it-s  posture  of  prayer,  is  fre- 
quently met  in  Central  America.  Such  figures 
are  found  in  dimensions  varying  from  a  few 
inches  to  20  or  25  feet.  The  polychrome  vase. 
No.  9,  is  15  centimetres  high,  and  represents 
some  undetermined  divinity  of  a  type  clearly 
Mexican. 

The  native  calendar  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  which  differs  completely  from  the  cal- 
endars of  the  ancient  nations  of  the  Old  World, 
has  been  studied  by  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  from  the 
point  of  view  of  linguistics  and  symbolism.  The 
basis  of  this  calendar  is  a  month  of  twenty  days. 
Each  day  is  designated  by  a  name  of  some  ob- 
ject, animate  or  inanimate,  and  is  numbered  be- 
sides, but  only  from  one  to  thirteen,  when  the 
numV)ering  begins  again  at  the  unit.  The  result 
of  this  combination  evidently  is  that  a  day  bear- 
ing both  the  same  name  and  the  same  number 
will  not  recur  until  thirteen  of  the  months- have 
elapsed.    This  gives  a  period  or  cycle  of  two 
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hundred  and  sixty  dajrs,  and  this  anomalous  pe- 
riod is  at  the  foundation  of  the  native  calendar. 
Dr.  Brinton's  linguistic  analysis  of  the  names 
of  the  twenty  days  in  the  Maya,  Tzental,  and 
Quiche-Cakchiquel  dialects,  and  in  the  Zapotec 
and  Nahuatl  languages,  shows  that  they  are  all , 
identical  in  significance,  and  therefore  must  have 
had  one  and  the  same  origin.  By  arranging  the 
symbols  represented  by  the  day  names  m  order 
from  one  to  twenty,  it  is  found  that  they  ex- 
hibit a  sequence  covering  the  career  of  human 
life  from  the  time  of  birth  until  death  at  an  old 
age.  Thus,  in  all  the  5  languages  and  dialects, 
the  name  of  the  first  day  signified  birth  or  be- 
einnin^;  that  of  the  tenth  day  success  (through 
hardship  or  suffering);  of  the  eleventh,  difficul- 
ties surmounted;  of  the  thirteenth,  advancing 
years ;  of  the  twentieth,  the  sun  or  house  of  the 
VOL,  xxxiv.— 2  A 


soul.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  calendar 
conveyed  a  philosophical  conception  of  life  which 
may  or  may  not,  however,  have  originated  con- 
teniporaneously  with  it.  The  period  of  twenty 
days  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  Vigesimal 
system  of  counting  in  use  among  the  tribes  em- 
ploying the  calendar.  This  number  twenty  is 
based  on  finger-and-toe  counting,  and  Dr. 
Brinton  points  out  that  in  the  languages  inves- 
tigated its  name  has  the  signification  "com- 
pleted" or  "filled  up."  "In  this  way,"  he 
thinks,  "  the  number  came  to  represent  symbol- 
ically the  whole  of  man — his  complete  nature 
and  destiny— and  mystically  to  shadow  forth 
and  emboay  all  the  unseen  potencies  which 
make  or  mar  his  fortunes  and  his  life."  It  is 
remarked  also  as  a  curious  coincidence  that  the 
product  of  twenty  by  thirteen  days  is  two  hun- 
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dred  and  sixty  days,  or  approximately  nine 
months — the  period  from  conception  to  birth. 

Another  study  of  the  Mexican  calendar  has 
been  made  by  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall,  and  was  the 
subject  of  a  paper  contributed  by  her  to  the 
tenth  International  Congress  of  Americanists, 
at  Stockholm.  Her  theory  is  based  upon  a  dis- 
tinct statement  in  an  anonymous  manuscript 
in  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  at  Florence,  to  the 
effect  that  the  year  always  began  with  one  of 
four  day  signs,  and  took  its  name  accordingly. 
When  it  began  on  a  day  Acatl,  the  year  was 
named  AcatH  and  so  on.  The  fundamental  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  author  are  that  (1)  the 
religious  festival  periods  of  the  Mexican  year 
must  not  be  confounded,  as  heretofore,  with  the 
eighteen  so-called  months  of  the  civil  solar  year, 
each  of  the  latter  of  which  began  by  a  day  of  en- 
forced rest,  and  contained  set  market  days,  at 
five-day  intervals ;  (2)  the  religious  festival  pe- 
riods were  partly  movable  and  partly  ruled  by  the 
central  ritual  year  contained  m  each  solar  year, 
the  beginning  of  a  festival  period  having  been 
shown,  in  three  well-authenticated  instances,  to 
have  coincided  with  the  first  day  of  one  of  the 
thirteen  periods  of  twenty  days  embraced  in  the 
ritual  year. 

British.— In  an  ancient  British  village  of 
marsh  dwellingps  discovered  near  Glastonbury  in 
March,  1892,  tne  foundations  of  the  separate 
houses  were  made  by  placing  on  the  surface  of 
the  peat  a  layer  or  platform  of  timber  and 
brushwood  confined  by  numerous  small  piles  at 
the  margin.  On  this  a  layer  of  clay  was  placed, 
slightly  raised  at  the  center,  where  the  remains 
of  a  hearth  were  generally  found.  The  dwellinff 
itself  was  composed  of  timber  filled  in  with 
wattle  and  dauo.  The  wall  posts  and  the  en- 
trance threshold  and  doorstep  were  found  in 
situ.  Banks  of  clay  and  stone,  mortised  timber, 
hurdle  work,  a  boat  17  feet  long,  quantities  of 
wheel-made  and  hand-made  pottery,  sling  stones, 
bones  of  animals,  and  a  great  number  of  objects 
of  bronze  and  iron,  horn,  bone,  and  stone,  in- 
cluding fibulaB,  rings,  knives,  saws,  weapons, 
combs,  needles,  pottery  stamps,  and  querns, 
were  found.  In  an  account  given  to  the  British 
Association  of  the  discovery.  Prof.  Boyd  Daw- 
kins  dwelt  upon  the  evidence  it  afforded  that 
the  people  there  had  attained  a  high  state  of 
civilization.  Thev  had  weaving  looms  and 
weaving  combs,  the  latter  being  the  origin,  as 
the  speaker  undertook  to  demonstrate,  of  the 
comb  used  for  the  hair.  He  also  showed  that 
the  Glastonbury  lake  dwellers  understood  the 
management  of  horses,  though  whether  for  rid- 
ing or  driving  he  could  not  say.  They  had 
needles  and  pins,  particularly  the  safety  pin, 
which  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  brooch. 
It  had  even  been  possible  to  find  out  something 
about  their  games,  and  to  predicate  with  cer- 
tainty that  they  indulged  m  cock  fighting — a 
pastime  to  which  Cesar  says  the  Gauls  were 
passionately  addicted.  Prom  comparison  with 
Gallic  relics  of  known  periods,  Mr.  Arthur 
Evans  fixed  the  date  of  the  encampment  as 
about  50  B.  c.  He  added  that  while  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  represent  the  ancient  Britons  as  bar- 
barians who  painted  their  bodies,  they  in  fact 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  civilization  in  certain  re- 
spects which  left  them  little  to  learn  from  the 


Romans.  He  had  evidence  that  as  far  back  as  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century  before  our  era  the  Britona 
imported  beautiful  bronze  brackets,  Greek  pot- 
tery, mirrors,  and  other  objects  of  art  from  be- 
yond the  Alps.  A  further  report  upon  this  lake 
village  was  made  at  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  1894,  when  the  associa- 
tion's committee  showed  that  the  foIlowing^ 
facts  have  been  established : 

(a)  That  the  village  was  originally  aurrounded  by 
the  water  of  a  shallow  mere.  \h)  Tnat  5  feet  of  peat 
accumulated  during  its  occupation,  {e)  That  a  strong 
palisading  of  posts  and  piles  protected  the  village. 
\d)  That  the  groundwork  of  the  villajGre^  so  far.  at 
least,  as  its  margin  is  concerned,  is  artincial  for  the 
depth  of  5  feet.  Numerous  and  important  objecta 
have  been  unearthed  this  season  from  the  peat  out- 
side the  village  at  all  depths  down  to  7  feet  8  inches^ 
and  as  far  as  So  feet  from  the  village  border.  Rottery 
— hand  and  wheel  made— clay  pellets  (so-called 
sling  stones)  baked  and  unbaked,  and  bonea  of  ani- 
mals are  still  met  with  at  all  points  in  great  quan- 
tities. Kecently  a  decorated  wheel-made  bowl  of 
black  ware  has  been  found  in  perfect  preservation 
and  hiffhly  finished,  4  inches  nigh  and  5  inches 
across  the  rim,  besides  numerous  other  pieces  of  pot- 
tery elaborately  marked  with  designs  of  circles, 
curved  and  llowing  lines,  and  triangles.  The  find  oi 
greatest  importance  in  bronze  has  been  a  well-pre- 
served bowl  measuring  4i  Inches  across  the  rim. 
Among  the  other  objects  of  bronze  are  two  more  spi- 
ral finger  rings  and  a  ponannular  rin^  brooch.  In 
iron  there  is  a~  reaping  hook,  together  with  its  wooden 
handle^  16  inches  in  length,  and  a  primitive  sickle 
with  nvoted  wood  handle  complete,  in  length  10 
inches.  More  human  remfuns  have  been  met  with 
this  year  than  previously,  including  a  complete  skull 
showing  several  sword  or  axe  marks  ■  no  other  bones 
belonging  to  the  body  were  discoverea  near  it.  There 
still  remain  two  thirds  of  the  village  border  to  be 
traced,  and  nearly  50  dwelling  mounds  and  about 
five  sixths  of  the  entire  village  area  to  be  examined. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  at  Manchester  in  August,  Dr.  Phen^, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents,  maintained  that  the 
pre-Roman  occupation  of  Britain  was  a  com- 
mercial and  hence  a  civilized  one,  and  proceeded 
to  show  that  the  pre-Roman  roads  of  Italy  bore 
the  same  peculiar  features  as  the  early  roads  of 
Great  Britain.  He  cited  a  variety  of  evidence 
of  close  commercial  intercourse  between  Britain 
and  Italy  in  pre-Roman  times.  By  the  evidence 
of  his  own  surveys  and  of  the  researches  of 
other  persons,  he  concluded  that  two  Italian 
tribes — the  Vennones  and  the  Senones — were 
domiciled  in  Britain  long  prior  to  the  Roman 
con<juest.  These  points  were  sufficient  to  prove 
Italian  occupation  at  a  very  early  date,  and  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  roads  in  Britain, 
which  might  thus  be  correctly  called  Italian 
roads.  The  author  then  proceeded  to  give  hia 
evidence  in  detail. 

German. — In  relaying  the  pavement  of  the 
Church  of  Sainte-Fov,  at  Schlettsta<lt,  in  Alsat«, 
a  passage  was  found  leading  to  a  suite  of  two 
subterranean  apartments,  and  farther  on  the 
vacant  tombs  and  a  fourth  tomb  containing  a 
quantity  of  rubbish.  A  block  of  mortar  in  the 
rubbish  heap  attracted  attention  from  its  bear- 
ing an  impression  like  that  of  a  human  body. 
On  making  a  cast  of  this  impression,  a  bust  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  represented  in  Fig.  2,  was  re- 
vealed. The  expression  of  the  face  was  calm 
and  gentle,  though  sad,  and  the  features  bore 
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the  stamp  of  nobility.  Some  persons  supposed 
that  the  impression  belonged  to  the  Countess 
Hildegarde,  great-grandmother  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  who  founded  the  church 
ibout  A.  D.  1087,  but  reasons  appeared  which 
made  this  identification  improbable ;  and  it  has 
been  ascribed  with  more  plausibility  to  Hilde- 


Fio.  3.— Oast  or  an  Imprbssign  or  a  Woman's  Boot 

DP  THX  EIlEVKNTH  CBNTURT,  DISCOVIERBD  IN  A  SB- 
PULCHRAI.  CRTPT  Df  THE  ChUBCH  OF  SaINTB-FoT, 
8CHIXTTBTADT,  AUACB. 

garde's  daughter  Adelaide.  Its  existence  is  ac- 
counted for  by  referring  to  the  plague  which 
raraged  Alsace  toward  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  from  which  Hildegarde,  her  son 
Conrad,  and  her  daughter  Adelaide  died.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  deceased  was  encased  in  mor- 
tar previous  to  burial  as  a  prophylactic  against 
the  spread  of  the  malady,  and  that  the  plaster, 
hardening  quickly,  took  the  impression  of  her 
figure  and  preserved  it,  after  the  body  had  de- 
cayed. There  are  apparent  evidences  of  haste 
in  the  disposition  of  the  corpse,  in  the  position 
of  the  heaa,  which  has  sunken,  the  condition  of 
the  left  side,  and  the  distortion  of  the  nose.  The 
lower  part  of  the  figure  was  not  recovered,  hav- 
ing been  broken  up  by  the  tools  of  the  excavators. 
GreciaiL— At  Athens,  Dr.  DOrpfeld,  of  the 
German  school,  has  suggested,  on  tne  basis  of  a 
recent  discovery  he  has  made,  a  rectification  of 
the  accepted  geography  of  the  ancient  city. 
Thucydides  (11,  15)  describes  the  ancient  city  as 
situated  on  the  Acropolis  and  most  directly 
south  under  it,  and  places  here,  too,  the  foun- 
tain Enneakrounod,  or  Callirhoe.  Pausanias,  too, 
in  his  tour  of  the  city,  mentions  the  Ennea- 
krounos  next  after  the  Odeum,  and  as  if  close 
to  the  Areopagus.  According  to  the  universal 
acceptation,  however,  this  fountain  was  by  the 
llissus,  southeast  of  the  Acropolis,  and  far  from 
its  gateway.    Dr.  DOrpfeld  has  now  discovered 


a  natural  spring  in  the  museum,  or  hill  south  of 
the  Areopagus,  with  deep  artificial  hollows  in 
the  rock  to  gather  the  water,  which  fiowed  hence 
into  the  limruB  or  basins.     He  has  come  upon 
traces  of  an  old  sanctuary  to  Dionysus  in  the 
long  inscription  of  the  lo  Bacchoi,  set  up  in 
Roman  times  within  the  sanctuary;  he  has  un- 
covered the  stone  lenoa  or  winepress,  a  square 
trough  with  an  exit  for  the  juice  into  a  large 
terra-cotta  vessel ;  and  he  hasf found  the  great 
water  conduits  of  the  PisistratidsB,  leading  to 
this  spot,  tunneled  through  the  rocks  in  the 
same  fashion  as  the  contemporary  conduit  of 
Polycrates  at  Samos. 

The  excavations  of  the  site  of  the  Heneon, 
near  MycenaB  and  Argos,  begun  by  the  Ameri- 
can school  in  18$^,  have  been  carried  on  through 
three  seasons.    The  explorations  on  the  site  of 
the  older  temple— of  wnich  nothing  was  visible 
save  a  few  layers  of  the  Cyclopean  retaining 
wall  supporting  the  platform  on  which  it  was 
built — revealed  a  pavement  of  large  polygonal 
slabs,  about  45  metres  long  by  85  broad,  cover- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  the  terrace  sup- 
ported by  the  Cyclopean  retaining  wall ;  but  on 
foundations  or  other  clews  were  found  to  make 
it  possible  to  say  whether  the  pavement  lay  in 
front  of  the  teniple  or  supported  its  columns. 
Beneath  a  certain  line  of  a  piece  of  wall  that 
apparently  formed  a  part  of  the  substructure  of 
the  eel  la,  in  a  position  implying  that  they  an- 
tedated the  erection  of  the  temple,  were  found 
fragments  of  primitive  pottery,  bronzes,  rudely 
engraved  stones,  beads  of  glass  and  bones,  *'  a 
very  curious  bronze  goat,"  and  other  articles, 
the  metal  objects  seeming  to  have  been  melted. 
On  clearing  the  site  of  the  later  temple,  the  sub- 
structure was  found  preserved  throughout  its 
entire  circuit,  and  displaying  the  plan  and  out- 
line of  the  building.    The  superstructure  had 
been  wholly  destroyed.    Enough  of  the  frag- 
ments, however,  remain  from  all  parts  of  the 
building  to  make  a  fairly  accurate  idea  possible 
of  its  construction  and  architectural   features. 
It  was  a  Doric  peripteral  hexastvle,  with   12 
columns  on  the  planes,  and  a  stereooate  measur- 
ing 39-60  by  19*94  metres.    The  columns  were  of 
Poros  stone,  with  a  fiuting  of  twenty  channels, 
and  the  echinus  of  the  capital  showing  a  delicate 
convex  curve.    The  entablature  was  also  of  Poros 
stone,  with  the  exception  of  the  triglyphs,  which, 
as  well  as  the  pediments,  were  of  black  marble. 
The  sculptures  in  the  metopes  and  pediments 
were  of  Parian  marble.    The  clearance  of  the 
structures  around  this  temple  formed  the  princi- 
pal task  of  the  operations  of  the  season  of  1894. 
Beneath  the  Cyclopean  wall  were  found  vestiges 
of  buildings  of  a  very  remote  antiquity,  a  stoa 
with  at  least  19  pillars,  some  of  which  were  in  situ, 
and  with  bases  of  statues  which  once  occupied  it, 
and  a  curious  system  of  water  works  at  its  west- 
ern end  ;  two  large  rectangular  buildings,  one  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  ;  an- 
other stoa ;  a  tunnel  cut  through  the  rock  of  the 
mountain  side,  and  two  tombs  similar  to  those 
of  MycenjB.    Hundreds  of  works  of  primitive 
art — terra-cotta  figurines,  plaques,  and    images 
of  animals,  bronze  statuettes,  rings,  pins,  beads, 
scarabs,  seals  of  glass,  amber,  or  porcelain,  many 
of  them  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  in  type — were 
recovered;    and    besides    these,    fragments    of 
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sculpture  belonging  to  the  best  period  of  Greek 
art. 

The  excavations  of  the  American  school  at 
Ar^os  have  laid  bare  a  large  marble  building 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  gymnasium,  and  a 
number  of  tombs  of  the  Mycenaean  age. 

The  British  school  at  Athens  began,  in  1893- 
'94,  excavations  on  the  site  of  Abie,  in  Phocis — 
a  place  famous  for  its  oracle,  and  which  was 
mentioned  also  by  Sophocles,  Herodotus,  and 
Pausanias  as  having  a  fortress  and  a  temple  of 
Apollo.  A  few  weeks  of  excavation  failed  to 
reveal  much  of  great  interest,  and  the  place 
appeared  to  have  been  sacked.  An  encouraging 
report  was  made  to  the  school  on  the  prospects 
of  archflBological  discovery  at  Alexandria,  but 
adequate  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  were 
wantiiiff.  There  is,  however,  an  active  archae- 
ological  society  in  that  city,  which  has  done  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  with  very  limited 
funds. 

In  the  excavation  of  Delphi  by  the  French 
school  and  M.  Homolle,  sufficient  data  have 
been  obtained  for  the  determination  of  the  main 
features  of  the  topography  of  the  town  and  its 
sanctuaries.  One  of  the  most  important  recov- 
eries is  that  of  the  treasury  of  the  Athenians,  a 
building  corresponding  to  the  series  of  treas- 
uries identified  at  Olyrapia,  in  which  each  of  the 
more  prominent  cities  set  up  offerings,  carved 
inscriptions,  and  made  deposits  of  value  for 
maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  city  and  the 
safety  of  its  property. .  In  restoring  this  build- 
ing, the  numerous  inscriptions  on  the  inner 
walls  have  helped,  in  the  fittine  together  of  the 
texts,  to  put  the  stones  back  in  their  exact 
places.  According  to  Pausanias,  the  building 
was  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  but  the  finding  of  an  inscription  of 
such  antiquity  is  not  anticipated.  One  of  the 
texts  recovered  from  Delphi  is  a  hymn  or 
hymns  inscribed  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  treas- 
ure house,  with  the  music  noted  over  the  text. 
The  texts  and  music  have  been  discussed  and 
commented  upon  by  M.  Henri  Weil  and  M. 
Theodor  Reinach.  The  scale  corresponds  with 
that  of  C  Minor  in  its  melodic  form,  with  some 
accidentals  introduced  in  one  passage.  The 
pitch  has  not  been  fully  determined.  Us  range 
appears,  according  to  the  present  accepted  de- 
terminations, too  high  for  any  chest  voice,  but 
it  is  believed  by  M.  Reinach  that  the  ancient 
practical  pitch  was  one  third  lower  than  that 
which  has  been  assigned  to  this  scale  by  later 
theorists.  The  time  is  given  by  the  metre, 
which  is  paeonic,  a  long  syllable  anS  three  short 
ones,  variously  placed,  or  two  long  and  a  short 
between  them — in  every  case  |  in  the  bar — a 
measure  strange  to  us  and  very  difficult  to  ob- 


serve. We  fall  naturally  into  f.  There  is  no 
harmony ;  and  although  there  is  rhythm,  and  a 
recurrence  of  phrases  to  mark  the  close  of  a 
period,  melody  in  the  modem  sense  has  not  been 
found. 

In  the  course  of  the  excavations  at  Corinth 
the  actual  level  of  the  ground  has  been  found  to 
be  so  much  higher  than  in  ancient  times  that  a 
good  number  of  buildings  have  been  preserved, 
with  unusual  height  oi  walling.  Thus  a  house 
of  good  Hellenic  period  was  found,  with  the 
pavement  and  stylobate  of  the  atrium  entire,  and 
covered  by  a  Byzantine  building  which  has  pre- 
served many  architectural  fragments  belonging 
to  the  former. 

The  identification  as  the  city  of  the* Iliad  with 
the  city  excavated  as  that  by  l)r.  Schliemann  on 
the  now  almost  universally  accepted  site  of  an- 
cient Troy  has  never  been  wholly  satisfactory, 
on  account  of  the  small  compass  of  that  city 
and  the  rudeness  of  its  work  and  its  potteries,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  fortresses  of  the  con- 
temporary MycenaB  and  Tiryns,  which  Homer 
described  as  not  superior  to  that  of  Uion.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  Dr.  Schliemann  found 
the  remains  of  six  successive  cities  on  this  site. 
Renewing  the  explorations  there,  Dr.  D&rpfeld 
has  found  outside  of  this  city — surrounding  it, 
and  on  a  higher  and  therefore  more  modem  level 
— the  fortifications  of  a  town  more  exactly  cor- 
responding in  these  respects  with  the  ruins  of 
the  two  ancient  Grecian  capitals.  He  concludes 
that  Dr.  Schliemann's  Troy  is  a  far  older  founda- 
tion than  this,  which  more  closely  corresponds 
to  the  idea  of  the  Homeric  Troy. 

A  study  has  been  made  by  Arthur  J.  Evans  of 
certain  stones  he  found  in  Greece,  three-  and 
four-sided,  perforated  along  the  axes,  and  en- 
graved with  a  series  of  symbols  appearing  to  be 
a  hieroglyphic  distinct  from  the  Egyptian  and 
probablv  belonging  to  an  independent  system, 
of  which  a  Cretan  origin  was  traced.  The  in- 
vestigation was  continued  on  Cretan  soil,  where 
more  than  80  different  symbols  were  collected. 
The  evidence  supplied  by  these  and  other  Cretan 
finds  is  interpreted  by  the  author  as  showing 
"  that  long  before  the  time  when  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  was  first  introduced  into  Greece,  the 
-^gean  islanders,  like  their  Asiatic  neighbors, 
had  developed  an  independent  system  of  writing. 
Of  this  wnting  there  are  two  phases :  one  picto- 
graphic,  and  much  resembling  the  Hittite ;  the 
other  linear,  and  distinctly  alphabetic  in  char- 
acter. This  latter  system  was  certainly  a  sylla- 
bary, in  part  at  least  identical  with  that  of  Cy- 
prus— perhaps,  indeed,  its  direct  progenitor. 
There  are  indications  that  both  these  systems 
extended  to  the  Peloponnesus,  though  Crete 
seems  to  have  been  their  chief  center;  and  there 


Fio.  8.— Greek  Inscription  at  Auu  Biiibel,  about  600  b.  c. 
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oan  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  made  use  of 
bj  such  members  of  the  Hellenic  stock  as  came 
within  the  range  of  *  MycensBan '  culture." 

The  earliest  Greek  inscription  to  which  a  date 
c&n  be  given  is  at  Abu  Simbel,  in  Egypt,  and  is 
cat  in  the  leg  of  one  of  the  colossal  statues  which 
gojird  the  entrance  of  the  Greek  temple.  It  is 
of  the  age  of  the  Egyptian  King  Psammeticus, 
aboat  600  b.  c,  and  records  the  exploration  of 
the  Nile  up  to  the  second  cataract,  by  certain 
Greek,  Ionian,  and  Carian  mercenaries  in  the 
serrice  of  the  king.  It  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3. 
There  are  other  ancient  inscriptions,  probably 
earlier  than  this,  as  on  the  tombs  at  Melos  and 
Thera,  but  no  clew  is  given  as  to  their  date, 
while  this  is  fixed  to  within  the  years  of  a  single 
reign.  It  is  two  hundred  years  earlier  than 
Herodotus.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  in- 
scription, is  that,  while  the  ooustrophedon  method 
of  writing— alternately  from  left  to  right  and 
right  to  left — was  in  common  use  in  the  sixth 
century  B.  c,  this  is  all  from  left  to  right.  In 
usual  Greek,  the  inscription  reads : 

/Soo'cXco^  tXBmrros  cs  EXe^ayriMti'  "Vofjuoerixo 
Tovra  rfpeo^  rot  <rv¥  Ya^ortxoi  roi  9€oicA.[e]os. 
cv\<or,  i^>Aq¥  8c  Kcpmos  KorwrtpOt  vis  o  mrofios 
arn}.  oXoyXotros  Vrix^  Uoraa-ifiro,  fuyvwrios  8c  Afioffts, 
efpmpt  Vo/u  Apxop  Afwifiixo,  km  Ut\tpos  t/tiofiO, 

Egyptian. — A  scheme  which  has  been  agitated 
by  some  English  engineers  to  bar  the  Nile  at  the 
first  cataract  and  make  an  immense  reservoir  for 
irrigation  in  Nubia  has  excited  much  acrimoni- 
ous discussion.  If  carried  out  it  would  flood 
the  island  of  Philie,  destroying  the  ancient 
temples  there,  and  would  submerge  a  large  ex- 
tent of  country  in  Lower  Nubia  which  is  just 
beginning  to  yield  yaluable  treasures  of  ancient 
art  of  great  historical  yalue.  It  is  now  under- 
stood, howeyer,  according  to  a  representation 
made  by  Sir  John  Fowler  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  that  there  is 
little  danger  of  the  destruction  of  the  temples  at 
Phils.  Communications  have  been  made  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
Egypt,  and  further  inouiry  has  shown  that  the 
material  necessities  of  Egypt  and  the  claims  of 
archeology  are  capable  of  reconciliation.  The 
temples  of  PbilaB  are  now  under  the  protection 
of  the  ciyilized  world. 

The  report  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund, 
made  at  the  annual  meeting,  Oct.  26,  showed 
tbat  the  expenditures  had  exceeded  the  receipts 
by  £642,  and  that  the  available  assets  on  Aug.  1 
were  £3,101.  This  was  the  first  year  an  actual 
deficit  had  been  incurred.  The  receipt  of  £700 
from  American  subscribers  was  acknowledged. 
The  society  had  published  the  first  memoir  on 
the  survey  of  Deir-el-Bahari  in  1892-'98,  and  the 
third  memoir  of  the  archaeological  survey,  *'  El 
Bersheh,"  Part  I.  The  "  Atlas  of  Ancient  Egypt " 
had  met  a  favorable  reception,  and  a  second 
edition  was  in  preparation. 

At  the  annuiu  meeting  of  the  fund,  M.  £douard 
Naville  gave  an  account  of  his  continued  ex- 
plorations at  Deir-el-Bahari.  After  mentioning 
what  was  already  known  of  the  great  temple  of 
Queen  Hatasu  situated  there,  ana  what  M.  Mari- 
ette  had  discovered,  M.  Naville  said  that  when  he 
arrived  there  in  1893  he  began  at  once  with  the 
part  which  Mariette  had  not  touched,  the  north- 


ern side  of  the  upper  platform.  He  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  middle  court  ended  at  a  thick 
wall  in  which  there  are  two  doors.  The  western 
one  leads  to  a  long,  narrow  hall,  in  the  walls  of 
which  the  queen  is  represented  making  offerings 
to  Ammon.  Her  cartouch  has  everywhere  been 
erased  or  renlaced  by  that  of  Thothmes  II  or 
Thothmes  III,  which  could  easily  be  done,  since 
she  is  always  seen  in  male  attire,  and  often  with 
a  beard.  The  eastern  door  leads  to  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  temple.  Going 
through  a  vestibule,  in  the  ceiling  of  which  there 
are  only  three  columns,  we  find  an  open  court,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  great  altar  in  white  stone, 
to  which  access  is  given  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
This  altar  is  the  only  one  known  in  Egypt,  and 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  god  Harmakis.  In  1894 
M.  Naville  began  with  clearing  the  middle  court, 
which  is  now  quite  excavated.  We  can  see  now 
the  plan  of  the  temple,  which  was  restored  er- 
roneously in  Mariette's  work.  He  also  obtained 
yaluable  historical  and  artistic  results,  and  dis- 
covered inscriptions  which  would  be  interesting 
if  they  had  not  been  erased.  A  few  bits  have 
been  preserved,  especially  the  portrait  of  the 
mother  of  Hatasu,  Queen  Aahmes.  Where  the 
original  work  has  been  left  it  is  sculpture  of  the 
most  delicate  and  beautiful  style.  The  north- 
ern speoa,  or  sanctuary,  is  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  with  its  painted  ceiling  and  archi- 
traves and  its  three  rows  of  four  columns.  On  it 
opens  a  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Anubis.  One  is 
immediately  struck  by  the  great  likeness  of  the 
whole  construction  to  a  Grecian  temple,  and 
this  raises  again  the  ever-recurring  ouestion  of 
the  connection  of  Greek  art  with  tnat  of  the 
East. 

Hundreds  of  fragments  of  a  similar  relief  to 
the  one  already  known  have  been  found  along  a 
second  terrace,  below  the  first.  The  pieces  are 
carefully  drawn  and  numbered ;  and  if  a  long 
enough  continuance  of  the  research  is  permitted, 
it  wiU  be  possible  to  set  them  up  again  more  or 
less  completely  and  obtain  further  accounts  of 
the  career  of  this  energetic  queen.  Many  lesser 
shrines — an  altar,  etc. — the  works  of  later  kings, 
have  also  been  unearthed.  The  Coptic  monas- 
tery has  yielded  numerous  ostraka,  or  shards  of 
limestone,  inscribed  by  the  monks,  and  giving 
additional  specimens  of  the  southern  Coptic 
language. 

The  Treasure  of  Dashnr.— M.  de  Morgan, 
considering  that  the  pyramid  of  Dashur  nearest 
to  Memphis  might  be  an  enormous  mastaba, 
built  above  the  royal  tomb,  began  digging  in 
February,  1894,  in  search  of  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft  by  which  the  burial  must  have  been  intro- 
duced. After  digging  into  a  number  of  cham- 
bers which  were  found  empty,  some  appearing 
to  have  been  rifled,  the  excavators  found  the  re- 
mains of  a  silver-incrusted  box — the  first  install- 
ment of  a  large  and  varied  series  of  treasures. 
Among  these  treasures  were  a  long  necklace  of 
amethyst  beads ;  a  second  necklace  of  amethyst, 
turquoise,  camelian,  lapis  lazuli,  and  gold ;  a  kohl 
pencil  in  exquisite  gold-bead  work ;  a  bunch  of 
gold  rose  petals ;  three  finely  cut  acarabcei^  the 

fold  face  of  one  bearing  the  name  of  LTsertesen 
II ;  couchant  lions,  and  other  tiny  pieces  in 
gold ;  and,  surpassing  them  all,  two  objects  in 
mosaic  work — a  pendant  or  brooch,  shaped  like 
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a  lotus,  and  set  with  lapis  lazuli  and  carnelian ; 
and  a  royal  pectoral,  on  which  two  crowned 
hawks  support  the  cartouch  of  Usertesen  III. 
The  plumage  is  in  stripes  of  lapis  lazuli  and  tur- 
quoise, the  symbols  of  the  royal  name  in  these 
and  carnelian ;  the  whole  is  set  in  gold,  and 
worked  on  the  reverse  to  represent  the  same 
scene  as  in  front.  This  design  is  pronounced 
equal  to  any  piece  of  jewelry  in  existence,  and 
comparable  to  a  master  work  of  the  goldsmith's 
art  of  to-day.  In  another  box  found  farther 
along,  and  hidden  like  the  first,  were  two  large 
pectorals;  on  one,  two  figures  of  Amenemhat 
III  smitinff  the  Asiatics  in  a  design  crowded 
and  less  pleasing  than  the  former  one,  though 
the  mosaic  of  stones  and  gold  is  not  less  finely 
fashioned ;  and  on  the  other  (represented  in  our 
illustration.  Fig.  4),  two  hawk-neaded  apes  be- 
neath the  cartouch  of  Usertesen  III  trampling 
on  prostrate  men — a  piece  than  which  nothing 
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Fio.  4.— RoTAL  Pbctoral.    Hawk-headed  Apes  with  the  Cartouch  or 
Usertesen  III.,  Dashur. 


in  the  whole  treasure  is  more  finely  finished.  Of 
other  articles  are  named  large  cowrie  shells  of 
gold,  a  pestle  and  mortar  in  gold  and  lapis  lazuli, 
rings  with  beautifully  engraved  chatona,  neck- 
laces of  amethyst  and  carnelian)  one  with  an 
elegant  mosaic  center),  mirrors  with  gold  han- 
dles, gold  lion  masks,  and  a  second  gold  pencil 
adorned  with  a  pattern  of  gold  beaas,  soldered 
on  one  by  one,  which  is  pronounced  "  a  marvel 
of  delicate  work."  The  whole  number  of  pieces 
of  gold  found  in  this  tomb  was  165,  besides  240 
beads  of  amethyst,  70  beads  of  emerald,  lapis 
lazuli,  and  carnelian,  and  a  larger  number  of 
smaller  beads  of  precious  stones.  The  total 
weight  of  gold  pieces  found  was  314^  grains. 

At  Kora  Ombo,  M.  de  Morgan  uncovered  in 
1893  a  double  temple  of  considerable  importance, 
consisting  of  a  large  court  containing  16  col- 
umns, inscribed  with  the  cartouch  of  Tiberius, 
and  a  hypostyle  hall  containing  19  columns 
about  40  feet  high.  The  pronaos  has  10  columns, 
3  chambers,  and  2  shrines,  dedicated  respectively 
to  Sebek  and  Heru-ur.  By  the  side  of  the  tem- 
ple fronting  the  river  there  originally  stood  a 


»ropylon  and  a  small  temple  built  by  Domitian. 
'he  bas-reliefs  on  the  walls  and  columns  of  the 
temple  are  very  fine— compared,  for  the  delicacy 
of  the  colors  and  workmanship,  with  the  best  of 
similar  work  at  Edfu  and  PhilaB.  Among  the 
inscriptions  are  the  dedicatory  address  of  Ptole- 
my Vll,  the  calendar  of  the  festivals,  ephemerides 
with  the  names  of  the  deities  who  presided  over 
the  days  of  the  vear,  and  the  texts  referring  to 
the  geography  of  the  nomes. 

The  ancient  site  of  Coptos  formed  the  Nile 
termination  of  the  oldest  trading  route  in  the 
world,  the  roadway  passing  through  the  valley 
of  Hammamat  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  It 
has  been  pointed  to  by  tradition  as  the  site  of 
one  of  the  first  settlements  founded  by  dynastic 
Egyptian  immigrants  when  they  arrived  from 
their  home  in  the  sacred  land  of  Punt,  in  south- 
western Arabia.  The  results  of  eleven  weeks' 
exploration  of  this  site  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Petrie  in  London  in  the 
summer  of  1894.  In  clear- 
ing the  site  of  the  temple, 
remains  of  6  successive 
temples  were  discovered, 
the  ages  of  which  ranged 
from  prehistoric  times  to 
the  period  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. The  objects  recov- 
ered included  memorials 
of  84  rulers  of  Egypt. 
Among  these  early  re- 
mains are  3  statues  13  feet 
high — little  more  than 
truncated  cones,  with  the 
arms  and  le^,  ears  and 
beard  simply  indicated  by 
haramered-out  lines,  with- 
out any  traces  of  chisel 
work.  Around  the  waist 
of  each  is  a  girdle  upon 
which  is  a  series  of  pnmi- 
tive  drawings.  The  face 
is  not  indicated,  having, 
it  is  supposed,  been  rep- 
resented by  a  wooden 
mask.  These  figures  are 
regarded  as  primitive  statues  of  Min,  the  god 
of  Coptos.  The  rude  drawings  upon  the  gir- 
dles and  bands  of  these  statues  include  an  up- 
right staff  with  fiowers  at  the  top,  surmounted 
by  an  ostrich  feather,  with  offerings  of  ptero- 
ceras  shells  and  swonlfish  hung  around,  and  rep- 
resentations of  an  elephant  and  of  the  head  of  a 
gazelle.  A  collection  of  rude  pottery,  of  coarse 
Nile  mud,  polished  with  red  haematite,  is  ascribed 
to  one  of  the  earliest  dynasties,  from  the  type  of 
the  collar  with  which  the  figure  of  a  dog  is  se- 
cured, which  has  not  been  found  later  than  the 
third  dynasty.  An  alabaster  vase  is  inscribed 
with  the  cartouch  of  Kufu,  of  the  fourth  dynas- 
ty. Several  fragments  of  the  work  of  Antef  V, 
of  the  eleventh  dvnasty,  the  first  sculptures  of 
that  monarch  to  be  brought  to  Europe,  have 
been  recovered  from  the  temple  built  by  him. 
They  are  in  excellent  preservation,  the  figures 
having  been  cut  with  great  care  and  the  stones 
having  lain  in  a  favorable  position,  and  are  re- 
markable for  the  frequency  with  which  the  fig- 
ures of  dogs  occur  upon  them.  The  twelfth  dy- 
nasty is  represented  by  figures  of  Usertesen  I 
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dancing  before  Min.  in  intaglio,  and  of  Amenem- 
hat  standing  before  Min,  in  relief.  An  inscrin- 
tion  of  the  period  of  the  eleventh  dynasty  recoras 
the  deposition  of  the  Prince  of  Coptos  for  treach- 
ery, and  the  installation  of  a  new  family  in  his 
place,  with  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  royal 
commission  by  which  the  act  was  performed. 
The  foundation  deposits  of  the  temple  built  by 
Thothmes  III  include  bronze  models  of  t^ools, 
knives  of  various  sizes,  narrow  chisels,  broad 
chisels,  and  axes,  all  in  miniature,  and  inscribed 
with  the  words,  "  Thothmes,  beloved  of  Min  of 
Coptos."  Some  model  com  rubbers,  made  of 
sandstone  and  inscribed  with  blue  paint,  were 
also  found  in  each  deposit.  The  deposits  of  the 
Ptolemaic  temple  were  likewise  found,  and  consist 
principallv  of  representations  of  the  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  temple.  Prom 
this  temple  are  further  exhibited  8  tanks  having 
14  steps  on  each  side ;  pieces  of  carving,  appar- 
ently window  frames,  one  of  which  had  an  en- 
larged representation  of  the  Egyptian  symbol  of 
life ;  handsomely  carved  lions*  neads  forming  the 
water  spouts ;  and  a  wall  scene  of  Ptolemy -Soter 
adoring  Min.  Among  other  relics  described  as 
found  nere  are  a  black  granite  kneeling  figure ; 
the  legs  of  a  colossal  figure  in  white  limestone, 
sup|X)sed  to  be  very  early  work,  which  bears,  cut 
into  the  right  thigh,  representations  of  animals 
— ^an  elephant,  a  hyena,  fishes,  etc. — similar  to 
the  figures  in  ancient  rock  carving ;  a  red  gran- 
ite stele  bearing  the  date  of  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  Rameses  HI;  another  stele  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  a  daughter  of  Rameses  YI ;  a 
colossal  head  of  Caracalla  in  red  granite ;  Greek 
and  Latin  inscribed  stones ;  a  Latin  dedication 
of  a  bridge;  another  Latin  inscription  bearing 
the  name  of  the  little-known  Emperor  Quietus ; 
a  table  of  the  toll  paid  on  goods  and  by  indi- 
viduals entering  Coptos ;  and  a  figure  on  an  in- 
laid tile. 

The  museum  at  Ghizeh  acquired,  early  in  1894, 
an  ebonv  door,  and  part  of  another,  found  by 
M.  Naville  at  Deir-ei-Bahari.  On  one  side  are 
represented,  in  low  relief,  bands  of  Tats  and 
symbolical  knots,  and  beneath  a  dado  of  simple 
geometrical  pattern.  The  reverse  contains  two 
registers  of  sculpture,  in  low  relief,  of  Thothmes 
II  worshiping  Ammon  Ra,  with  a  dado  below. 
Remarkable  historical  interest  pertains  to  these 
bas-reliefs,  as  the  figure  of  Ammon  Ra  is  erased 
throughout,  and,  from  the  reckless  hacking,  by 
the  hands  of  a  most  violent  iconoclast.  £&nds 
of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  bear  the  cartouch  of 
Thothmes  11.  The  style  and  finish  of  the  carv- 
ings are  pronounced  most  excellent,  and  the 
rendering  of  the  low  relief  is  described  as  ex- 
quisite, while  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  said  to 
equal,  if  not  excel,  the  best  examples  of  designs 
in  wood  or  bronze  found  elsewhere. 

Among  new  archaeological  finds  in  the  ne- 
cropolis of  Akhmin  of  interest  to  students  of 
the  early  Christian  Church,  Herr  Farrer,  of 
Strasburg,  describes  lamps  with  a  monogram  of 
Christ,  a  fish,  a  peacock,  and  a  frog  as  decora- 
tions ;  several  specimens  of  lamps  bearing  such 
inscriptions  as  "  Of  the  holy  Pantoleon,"  and 
**  In  tne  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  the  first  time  such  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  on  lamps;  rings  and 
other  articles  of  early  ornamentation  from  the 


early  Christians ;  and  textile  fabrics.  In  many 
instances  the  representations  of  events,  such  as 
of  the  crucifixion,  and  the  pictures  of  Biblical 
characters,  are  identical  with  those  found  in  the 
catacombs  at  Rome.  Some  of  the  finds  date 
back  to  the  fourth  centurv. 

A  roll  of  papyrus  44  feet  long,  and  covered 
on  the  recto  side  with  68  columns  of  Greek 
text,  found  among  the  collections  gathered  by 
Mr.  Petrie  in  Egypt,  of  the  third  centuiy  b.  c, 
contains  a  series*  of  ordinances  regarding  the 
control  of  state  monopolies  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  to  be  let  to  tax  farmers, 
with  reservations  protecting  the  state  from  loss 
and  the  farmer  ana  publican  from  mutual  over- 
reaching. Among  these  are  regulations  for  the 
growth  of  vines  and  the  making  of  wine ;  paral- 
lel regulations  for  oil  of  four  kinds — those  made 
from  sesame,  from  the  croton  plant,  from  a  sort  of 
poppy,  and  from  gourds.  The  dates  are  given  of 
the  twenty-third  and  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
Ptolemv,  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  and  his  son  Ptole- 
my, which  can  relate  only  to  the  second  Ptolemy. 
The  collection  of  the  sixth  for  Queen  Phila- 
delphus  appears  under  the  text  of  the  year 
twenty-three,  but  no  other  queen,  no  titles  of 
state,  or  other  indications  of  the  reigning  sov- 
ereign are  found.  Mr.  Petrie  has  also  brought 
back  a  stele  containing  a  hieroglyphic  text  of 
the  same  period,  in  which  an  Egyptian  high 
officer,  a  steward  of  the  same  queen,  commem- 
orates that  he  rebuilt  a  temple  at  Coptos  under 
her  orders.  For  the  new  papyrus  Prof.  J.  P. 
Mahaflfy  proposes  the  name  of  "the  monopoly 
papyrus.'*^ 

A  superficial  examination  of  Lower  Nubia  as 
far  up  as  the  second  cataract  was  made  during  the 
winter  of  1893-'94  by  Prof.  Mahaflfy,  Prof.  A.  H. 
Sayce,  and  Mr.  Somers  Clarke.  The  results  ob- 
tained on  the  surface  were  chiefiy  negative.  No 
evidence  was  found  that  any  of  the  gi-eat  Ptol- 
emies penetrated  beyond  the  first  cataract, 
while  other  evidence  since  found  shows  that  the 
Red  Sea  was  their  only  high  road  to  the  land  of 
elephants  and  ostriches.  No  evidence  was  found, 
either,  of  Roman  occupation.  Survivals  of  an- 
cient Egyptian  customs,  however,  are  very 
marked.  "  The  Nubian  women  dress  their  hair 
exactly  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  elaborate 
wigs  we  see  on  old  E^ptian  grandees.  The 
baskets  of  halfa  ^frass,  which  every  Nubian 
woman  keeps  plaiting,  are  exactly  like  in  form, 
color,  and  patterns  to  those  which  have  been 
recovered  from  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  empire 
six  thousand  years  old."  The  country  is  rich  in 
remains  of  Coptic  towns  and  churches,  the  walls 
of  the  ruins  oearing  inscriptions  wherever  the 
surface  has  not  been  destroyed.  These  and 
other  incidents  point  to  a  former  dense  Chris- 
tian population,  the  complete  destruction  of 
whose  faith  bv  Mohammedanism  forms  a  passage 
upon  which  historians  have  not  thrown  light. 
As  it  is  agreed  that  the  southern  Coptic  is  the 
nearest  descendant  of  the  old  Egyptian  lan- 
guage, the  collecting  of  texts  may  help  to  throw 
light  on  the  understanding  of  points  in  the  an- 
cient tongue  that  are  still  obscure. 

The  researches  of  Capt.  Lyons,  R.  K,  in  the 
district  of  Wadi  Haifa,  in  which  a  number  of 
temples,  shrines,  and  forts  were  found,  show 
that  the  conquest  of  Nubia  was  earnestly  under- 
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taken  only  at  two  epochs — ^those  of  the  twelfth 
and  the  nineteenth  dynasties.  They  are  also 
corroborated  by  the  inscriptions  found  at  the 
first  cataract  and  deciphered  by  Mr.  Wilbour, 
relating  that  Usertesen  1  had  cleared  a  way  up 
the  rapids,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  conquest 
of  the  "  vile  neirro,"  supplemented  by  a  text  of 
Rameses  II,  which  speaKs  of  the  clearing  and 
opening  again  of  this  water  way.  Prof.  Mahaffy 
and  his  companions  found  mastabas  near  Anibe, 
in  which  wall  paintings  of  the  middle  empire 
were  uncovered  without  trouble. 

A  study  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  pigments 
has  been  made  by  Dr.  William  J.  Russell,  who 
finds  that  the  red  pigment  used  by  the  artists 
from  the  earliest  times  is  a  native  oxide  of  iron, 
a  haematite.  Most  of  the  large  pieces  found  by 
Mr.  Petrie  are  an  oOlitic  haematite.  By  experi- 
ment, it  was  found  that  these  pieces  yielded  a 
paint  which  could  be  readily  applied  with  a 
brush,  possessing  remarkable  adhesive  proper-, 
ties;  and  it  resembles  exactly  the  red  usea  in 
the  different  kinds  of  Egyptian  paintings.  Be- 
sides these  usual  reds  there  are  others,  finer  in 
color  and  smoother  in  texture,  which  were  ap- 
parently made  from  carefully  selected  pieces  of 
naematite,  specially  prepared.  The  most  com- 
mon yellow  was  a  native  ocher,  the  applied 
colors  of  which  show  no  evidence  of  having 
changed.  Some  of  the  specimens  of  the  very 
earliest  colors  of  which  the  exact  history  is 
known  appear  to  be  an  artificial  mixture  of 
these  two  colors,  producing  an  orange.  These 
samples  were  found  on  a  tomb  at  Medum,  of 
Nefermat,  a  high  officer  of  the  court  of  Senefru, 
of  the  fourth  dynasty,  the  characters  and  fig- 
ures on  which  are  incised  and  filled  with  col- 
ored pastes,  the  use  of  which  was  a  special  de- 
vice of  the  occupant  of  Nefermat*s  tomb ;  for  it 
is  inscribed  that ''  he  made  this  to  his  gods  in 
his  unspoilable  writing.'*  All  the  pastes  used  are 
dull  in  color,  consisting  entirely  of  native  min- 
erals— haematite,  ocher,  malachite,  carbon,  and 
plaster  of  Paris.  Another  yellow  pigment  much 
nrighter  in  color— orpiment,  a  sulphide  of  arse- 
nic— was  used  when  a  brilliant  yellow  was  re- 
quired, but  has  not  been  found  in  monuments 
earlier  than  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  Gold  was 
largely  used,  with  exceedingly  good  effect,  being 
laid  in  very  thin  sheets  on  a  yellow  ground,  ex- 
actly as  is  done  at  the  present  day.  While  the 
mineral  chessylite  was  known  as  a  blue,  the  blue 
color  most  used  was  an  artificial  pigment,  an 
imperfect  glass  or  frit,  made  by  neating  to- 
gether silica,  an  alkali,  and  copper  ore.  The 
excellent  quality  of  the  specimens  examined  de- 
notes that  the  materials  were  selected  with,  pre- 
pared, and  mixed,  and  that  definite  quantities, 
of  each  were  carefully  taken,  this  necessitating 
the  accurate  measuring  or  weighing  of  each 
constituent,  for  a  slight  error  at  any  stage  of 
the  work  would  make  the  substance  unfit  for 
use  as  a  pigment.  An  early  application  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  chemistry— combination  in 
definite  proportions — was  required.  The  amount 
of  copper  ore  added  determined  the  color.  If 
there  was  too  little  alkali,  a  noncoherent  sand 
resulted ;  if  there  was  too  much,  a  hard,  stony 
mass  was  formed,  unsuitable  for  a  pigment. 
Then,  the  heating  had  to  be  precisely  tempered. 
These  difficulties  were  all  avoided,  and  a  frit 


was  formed  which  exactly  answered  all  the 
necessary  requirement?.  By  means  of  compara- 
tively small  alterations  in  the  mixture  or  the 
heating  the  frits  could  be  obtained  of  a  green 
color.  All  the  blue  frits  were  unchangeable  in 
hue.  The  pink,  in  its  various  shades,  was  an 
artificial  pigment  of  vegetable  origin.  It  was 
usually  gypsum  stained  with  organic  coloring 
matter — madder  or  munjeet  For  white  the 
Egyptians  used  gypsum  or  carbonate  of  lime,  of 
which  they  had  supplies  of  remarkably  pure 
quality. 

Palestinian.- The  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  obtained  from  the  Turkish  Government 
early  in  the  year  permission  to  carry  on  archaeo- 
logical excavations  in  Jerusalem  for  two  years. 

In  the  excavations  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
Dr.  Bliss,  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
besides  making  several  interesting  discoveries  at 
a  higher  level,  has  found  a  gate  which  is  clearly 
a  part  of  the  earliest  wall,  having  thus  opened 
the  foundations  of  the  times  of  the  kings.  Four 
large  square  towers  have  also  been  uncovered 
near  the  same  comer  of  the  wall.  The  recent 
discovery  by  Herr  Schick  of  the  gate  called  in 
the  twelfth  century  the  Leper's  Gate,  defining 
its  situation  with  reference  to  other  points,  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  lo- 
cation of  the  sepulchre. 

A  very  ancient  palimpsest  manuscript  of  the 
old  Syriac  version  of  the  gospels,rdiscovered  and 
photographed  by  Mrs.  Agnes  S.  Lewis  in  St. 
Catherine's  Convent,  Mount  Sinai,  in  1892.  has 
been  transcribed  and  published  at  the  Cambridge 
University  Press.  The  photographs  taken  by 
Mrs.  Lewis  were  identined  by  the  late  Prof. 
Bensly  and  Mr.  Burkitt  as  containing  a  text 
closely  allied  to  that  published  by  Cureton  in 
1858.  The  palimpsest,  which  is  now  reproduced 
line  for  line  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  read  it, 
was  deciphered  by  these  two  scholars  and  by  Mr. 
Rendel  Harris  during  a  visit  of  forty  days  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Catherine  in  the  early  part  of 
1893.  A  considerable  number  of  leaves  have 
been  lost  from  the  manuscript,  and  many  places 
are  no  longer  legible,  but  the  portions  deci- 
phered amount  to  about  three  quarters  of  the 
whole.  When  first  found,  the  writing  was  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  sec- 
ond century,  but  this  supposition  is  not  either 
confirmed  or  disproved.*  The  colophon  is  illegi- 
ble, and  the  internal  evidence  is  scanty,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  codex  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. The  manuscript  presents  several  inter- 
esting variations  from  other  versions,  among  the 
most  important  of  which  arc  the  omission  of  the 
disputed  verses  from  the  end  of  St.  Mark's  Gos- 
pel, and  passages  that  bear  apparent  evidence  of 
efforts  to  eliminate  the  dogma  of  the  miraculous 
conception  of  Jesus.  St.  Mark's  Gospel  ends  at 
the  words  "  for  they  were  afraid  "  (verse  8),  and 
immediately  after  occurs  the  note,  "The  Gospel 
of  Mark  is  ended."  In  Matthew  i,  16,  the  read- 
ing occurs:  "Jacob  l)egat  Joseph;  Joseph,  to 
whom  was  betrothed  Mary  the  virgin,  begat 
Jesus  who  is  called  Christ."  Other  indications 
occur  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  of 
the  codex  Xo  represent  Jesus  as  the  son  of  Joseph. 
But  this  intention  was  only  partially  earned 
out :  and  the  occurrence  of  the  word  virgin, 
which  in  the  Syriac  is  always  used  in  its  strict 
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sense,  testifies  to  the  presence  of  this  word  in 
the  earliest  form,  of  the  version.  Moreover, 
Matthew  i,  18,  which  states  how  "  before  they 
came  together"  Mary  was  found  to  be  with 
child  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  verses  22  and  23, 
which  quote  Isaiah  to  prove  that  the  Messiah 
must  be  bom  of  a  virgin,  remain  unchanged. 

AsByrian  and  Babylonian.— The  work  be- 
gun by  Dr.  Peters,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Expedition,  in  the  ruins  of  Niffer,  in  Baby- 
lonia, was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Havnes  in  the  spring 
of  1893.  In  the  first  ten  months  8,000  inscribed 
clay  tablets  and  fragments,  and  other  objects, 
were  taken  out  from  the  dibris.  The  digging 
was  carried  below  the  levels  of  the  dibria  from 
the  time  of  Sargon  I,  of  8800  b.  c,  and  inscrip- 
tions were  found  in  this  deepest  stratum.  This 
promises  revelations  of  a  still  earlier  period  of 
Babylonian  civilization  than  have  before  been  in 
our  possession. 

In  his  popular  lecture  on  "Geologies  and 
Floods,"  at  tne  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, Prof.  W.  J.  De  Sollas  undertook  to  deter- 
mine by  comparison  of  the  ancient  legends,  par- 
ticularly the  Chaldean  and  the  Chinese,  the  real 
character  of  the  Noachian  Deluge.  The  Chal- 
dean legend,  representing  that  the  ship  of  Sitnt^ 
pastim,  the  Chaldean  Noah,  starting  from  Sunip- 
pak,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  grounded 
on  the  mountains  of  Nizir,  about  240  miles  up 
the  Tigris  valley,  points  to  a  journey  upstream, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  a 
pluvial  origin  of  the  Deluge.  The  supposition  of 
Suess,  who  looks  for  the  cause  of  the  flood  in  a 
great  sea  wave,  produced  partly  by  an  earthquake 
and  partly  by  a  hurricane  blowing  up  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  is  pronounced  untenable,  because 
the  legend  contains  no  reference  to  an  earth- 
quake, the  formerly  supposed  reference  proving 
to  be  a  mistranslation,  and  because  cyclones  do 
not  prevail  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Even  if  there 
had  Deen  an  exceptional  hurricane,  it  could  not 
have  carried  the  waves  to  Bagdad,  154  feet  above 
sea  level :  much  less  to  the  Nizir  hills,  where  the 
ark  is  said  to  have  been  stranded,  where  the  floor 
of  the  Tigris  valley  is  at  least  600  or  700  feet 
above  sea  level.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
should  acquaint  ourselves  more  closely  with  the 
historical  character  of  the  Deluge  story.  The 
Gizdubar  epic,  of  which  the  Chaldean  legend  of 
the  flood  is  a  part,  is,  unfortunately,  full  of  ob- 
viously unveracious  statements,  or  at  least  of 
poetic  exaggerations.  Yet,  by  making  allow- 
ance for  these,  the  story  may  be  reduced  to  com- 
monplace proportions. 

The  identification  of  the  Gizdubar  legend  with  that 
of  Henicle8  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  for,  if  the 
Greeks  have  borrowed  the  epic,  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  neglect  the  episode,  and  accordingly  we  find 
them  in  pcwsessiion  or  the  Deluge  legend  of  Deuca- 
lion. The  Egyptians  have  sun  stories  of  their  own, 
but  an  tliey  are  without  that  of  Gizdubar,  bo  they  are 
Bilent  about  the  Deluge.  The  Nile  does  not  cause 
calamitous  overflowings  like  those  of  the  Tigrin,  and 
consequently  the  Eg}'ptians  possess  no  Deluge  legends 
of  native  growth.  In  China  the  case  is  different. 
The  Yellow  river,  "  the  curse  of  China,"  has  always 
produced  disastrous  deluges;  and  in  the  third  Seliii 
of  the  Canon  of  Yao,  who"  reigned  somewhere  about 
2357  B.  c,  we  read  that  the  Ti  said :  "  Prince  of  the 
Foot  Mountains,  destructive  in  their  overflowing  are 
the  waten  of  the  flood.    In  their  wide  extension  tliey 


inclose  the  mountains  and  cover  the  great  heights, 
threatening  the  heaven  with  their  floods,  so  that  the 
lower  people  is  unruly  and  murmur.  Where  is  a 
capable  man  whom  I  can  employ  this  evil  to  over- 
come i  ^  Khwan  was  engaged,  but  for  nine  years  he 
labored  in  vain,  whereupon  another  engineer,  Ytiy 
was  called  in.  Within  ei^ht  years  he  completed 
great  works;  he  thinned  the  woods,  regulated  the 
streams,  dammed  them  and  opened  their  mouths,  pro- 
vided the  people  with  food,  and  acted  as  a  great  bene- 
factor of  the  state.  It  is  refreshing  thus  to  pass  from 
the  ornate  deceptions  of  legend  to  the  sober  truth  of 
history,  and  if  the  famous'  Chaldean  fable  could  be 
reduced  to  equally  simple  language  we  should  proba- 
bly find  it  describing  very  similar  events,  or  events 
just  as  little  astonishing  as  those  of  the  straightfor- 
ward Chinese  Schu.  History  fails  to  fumisn  evi- 
dence of  any  phenomenon  which  in  tlie  geologic 
sense  of  the  word  can  be  called  "  catastrophic  " ;  and 
geology  has  no  need  to  return  to  the  cataclysms  of  its 
youth. 

Indian. — A  search  by  Dr.  Fuhrer  at  Sanchi 
for  missing  pieces  of  the  inscriptions  published, 
by  Sir  A.  Cunningham  has  resulted  in  the  re- 
covery of  almost  all  the  texts  recorded  in  that 
author's  Bhilsa  Topes,  and  of  a  large  number  of 
others  hitherto  unknown.  The  most  important 
of  the  documents  recovered  is  the  fragment  of 
Asoka's  edict,  of  which  Sir  A.  Cunningham  had 
already  ^iven  two  facsimiles.  Two  other  texts 
contain  miprecations  against  the  impious  ones 
who  may  despoil  the  stupa. 

A  collection  of  old  Sanskrit  manuscripts  found  * 
by  an  Afghan  merchant  near  Kuglar,  about  60 
miles  south  of  Yarkand,  has  been  made  acces- 
sible to  scholars  through  the  oflBces  of  the  Rev. 
F.  Weber,  a  Moravian  missionary  at  Ladak. 
They  appear  to  have  been  recovered  bound  in 
their  original  binding.  They  consist  of  frag- 
ments of  76  leaves,  which  can  be  assigned  to  9 
different  parts.  No  part  is  complete,  and  no 
leaf  is  complete.  One  of  the  longest  parts  is  an 
astronomical  treatise  of  an  archaic  type,  prob- 
ably of  a  time  between  the  third  century  B.  c. 
and  the  second  century  a.  d.  It  appears  to  be- 
long to  the  last  stage  of  the  Veaic  period  of 
Sanskrit  literature.  Another  part  (7  leaves)  ap- 
pears to  be  a  stotra^  or  hymn,  m  honor  of  Siva's 
wife,  Parvati,  after  the  manner  of  the  Puranas. 
Another  part  is  a  kosha^  or  Sanskrit  vocabulary, 
which  seems  to  supply  a  number  of  new  words. 
Most  of  the  remainder  seem  to  be  Buddhistic 
charms.  The  language  is  sometimes  a  barbarous 
mixture  of  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  and  sometimes  the 
"  mixed  Sanskrit "  which  anciently  prevailed  as  a 
literary  language  in  northwestern  India  and  the 
countries  beyond. 

At  Mahavellipore,  the  city  of  the  great  god 
Bali,  in  India,  which  was  inhabited  previous  to 
the  seventh  century  by  a  people  of  the  Jain 
region,  and  afterward  by  worshipers  of  Brahma, 
are  a  number  of  subterranean  temples  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  monolithic  pagodas  with  relief  sculp- 
tures in  the  granite,  wnich  are  almost  unique  in 
their  way.  Two  miles  from  Mahavellipore,  near 
some  groups  of  fishermen's  huts  called  Salawan- 
Kuppam,  are  some  still  more  curious.  They  are 
enormous  blocks  of  granite  known  as  Idaiyan 
Pudal.  and  are  situated  on  a  low  dune,  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  the  granite  block  represented  in  the  figure 
(Fig.  5)  a  kind  of  niche  has  been  hollowed  in  the 
rock,  flanked  by  two  fantastic  animals  that  seem 
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to  serve  the  purpose  of  caryatides  in  supporting  up  this  rudimentary  art  till  the  present  century, 
an  entablature.  There  was  probably  once  a  and  their  stat-e  of  civilization  thus  becomes  a 
statue  of  a  divinity  in  this  niche,  as  steps  have  guide  by  which  to  judge  of  that  of  the  prehis- 
toric cave  and  drift  men,  whose 
life  in  England  and  France  de- 
pended on  similar  though  better 
implements.  The  Tasmanians, 
though  perhaps  in  arts  the  rudest 
of  savages,  were  at  most  only  a 
stage  below  other  savages,  and  do 
not  disclose  any  depths  of  brutali- 
ty. The  usual  moral  and  social 
rules  prevailed  among  them.  Their 
language  was  eflRcient  and  even  co- 
pious ;  they  had  a  well-marked  re- 
ligion, in  which  the  spirits  of  an- 
cestors were  looked  to  for  help  in 
trouble,  and  the  echo  was  called 
the  "  talking  shadow."  Such  facts 
make  it  clear  that  neither  an- 
tiquity nor  savagery  reaches  to 
really  primitive  stages  of  human 
life,  wnich  belong  to  a  remoter 
past. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  a 
federal  republic  in  South  America. 
The  President  is  elected  for  six 
years  by  an  electoral  college  com- 
posed of  twice  as  many  representa- 
tives from   the  14  provinces  as  their  Senators 
and  Deputies  combined.    Each  province  elects 
two  Senators,  and  the  capital  also  two.     The 
Deputies  are  elected  by  direct  suffrage,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  20,000  of  population,  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  one  half  retiring  every  two 
years.     Every  member  of  Congress  receives  a 
salary  of  $8,400.     The  President 'appoints  all 
civil,  military,  and  judicial  officers.    Dr.  Luis 
Saenz  Pefla  assumed  the  office  of  President  on 
Oct.  16,  1892.    The  provinces  elect  their  gov- 
ernors and  legislatures,  and  are  independent  in 
Ac-    all   matters  not  reserved  to  the  National  Gov- 
cordin^  to  Tamil  or  Malabar  inscriptions  which  .  emment  by  the  Constitution,  which  is  modeled 
were  discovered  in  the  portico  of  a  little  temple    after  that  of  the  United  States.    The  President 


Fio.  6.— Sculptured  Monolith  of  Salawan-Kuppam. 
Naturk  by  M.  Albert  Tissandibr. 

been  cut  out  to  give  access  to  it  and  aid  the 
faithful  in  prostrating  themselves.  This  centi-al 
motive  is  surrounded  bv  ornaments  of  a  re- 
markable composition,  l^he  sculptures  form  a 
sort  of  aureole,  adorned  with  heads  of  fabulous 
lions,  with  Simhas,  which,  according  to  the 
poetic  ideas  of  the  Hindus,  belong  to  the  para- 
dise of  Vishnu.  By  the  side  of  this  primitive 
sanctuary,  on  the  same  rock,  where  its  neight  is 
least,  are  observed  rude,  indefinite  sculptures  of 
elephants  bearing  on  their  backs  little  statues  of 
the  gods  situated  in  square  niches  cut  in  the 
granite,  and  a  very  roughly  executed  horse. 


Drawn  from 


near  Idaiyan  Pudal,  and  dedicated  to  Brahma, 
these  sanctuaries  were  cut  in  the  reign  of  one  of 
the  principal  kings  of  the  Chola  dynasty,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  a.  d. 

Chinese. — Tracings  were  taken  by  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Musee  Guimet,  Paris,  during  a 
recent  journey  through  northwestern  China,  of 
intaglio  sculptures  similar  to  those  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  The  sculptures  are  represented 
as  being  of  great  interest  to  students  of  epigraphy 
and  Chinese  art,  as  they  are  found  on  public 
monuments  and  tombs  dating  back  two  cen- 
turies before  Christ. 

Tasmanian. — A  collection  of  the  rude  stone 
implements  of  the  Tasmanians  exhibited  before 
the  British  Archaeological  Institute  in  March, 
1892,  indicate  that  the  station  of  that  people  was 
in  the  paleolithic  stage,  or  that  of  unground  im- 
plements, and  consequently  below  that  of  the 
prehistoric  tribes  in  Europe  of  the  period  of  the 
mammoth.  Fragments  or  rough  flakes  of  chert 
or  mudstone,  never  edged  by  grinding,  but  only 
by  chipping  off  one  surface  with  another  stone, 
and  grasped  in  the  hand  without  any  handle, 
served  the  simple  purpose  of  notching  trees  for 
climbing,  cutting  up  game,  and  scraping  spears 
and  clubs.    The  Tasmanians  appear  to  have  kept 


selects  his  Cabinet,  consisting  of  five  Secretaries 
of  State.  It  was  composed  as  follows  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1894 :  Interior,  M.  Quintana ;  Foreign 
Affairs,  V.  Virasoro  ;  Finances,  Dr.  J.  A.  Terry ; 
Justice,  Worship,  and  Public  Instruction,  E. 
Costa ;  Army  and  Navy,  Gen.  L.  Campos. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  the 
provinces  is  516,700  square  miles ;  of  the  Misi- 
ones  territory.  28.932  square  miles ;  of  Formosa 
and  Chaco,  125,612  square  miles;  of  the  Pampas 
territory,  191,842  square  miles ;  of  Patagonia 
and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  268,000  square  miles. 
The  population  was  estimated  at  the  end  of  1892 
to  be  4,257,000.  including  250.000  in  the  terri- 
tories. Buenos  Avres,  the  capital,  on  June  30, 
1893,  had  567,408  inhabitants.  The  number  of 
immigrants  in  1892  was  73,294,  and  of  emigrants 
43,853.  Of  39,973  who  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  27,850  were  Italians,  5,650  Span- 
iards, and*  the  rest  French,  Russians,  Germans, 
and  Austrians. 

Finances. — The  revenue  for  1892  was  $117,- 
900,000,  and  the  expenditure  1124,600,000  in 
paper.  The  foreign  gold  debt  is  $231,662,670, 
on  which  the  interest  and  amortization  is  $16,- 
042,077.  The  late  Finance  Minister,  Dr.  Romero, 
made  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  funded 
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debt  held  abroad,  amounting  to  $222,581,022, 
whereby  the  creditors  agreed  to  accept,  instead 
of  the  full  interest  and  amortization,  which 
would  be  $14,227,677,  an  annual  payment  of 
$7,887,600  in  gold  for  the  first  five  years,  uf)  to 
July  12,  1898,  then  the  full  interest,  amounting 
to  $11,081,780,  till  Jan.  12, 1901,  and  after  that 
interest  and  amortization  in  full.  The  internal 
gold  debt  was  ofi&cially  stated,  in  the  beginning 
of  1894,  to  amount  to  $50,646,366,  for  which  the 
annual  charge  is  $2,646,667.  In  addition,  the 
Government  is  obligated  to  pay  a  railroad  guar- 
antee of  $3,791,783  in  gold,  and  about  $350,000 
in  bounties  for  the  export  of  fresh  meat  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  The  internal  currency 
debt,  including  the  floating  debt  consolidated 
early  in  1894,  amounts  to  $59,269,587.  Adding 
the  gold  equivalent  of  this,  the  total  acknowl- 
edged direct  debt  of  the  National  Government 
is  $302,000,000.  The  annual  service  of  the  debt, 
including  railroad  guarantees,  amounts  to  $18,- 
100,000.  The  indirect  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment include  guaranteed  cedulas  and  the 
note  issues  of  the  provincial  banks,  to  guarantee 
which  the  Government  issued  $158,412,000  of 
gold  4i-per-cent.  bonds,  which  bonds  were  an- 
nulled wnen  the  National  Government  assumed 
direct  responsibility  for  the  bank  notes.  The 
total  amount  of  these  outstanding  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1894  was  $306,726,000,  not  including 
$41,324,000  illegally  emitted,  and  therefore  not 
guaranteed  by  the  Government.  An  agreement 
made  with  the  Rothschild  committee  in  1891 
bound  the  Government  to  withdraw  and  bum 
$15,000,000  of  bank  notes  annually,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment has  authorized  fresh  issues  exceeding 
the  amounts  withdrawn,  and  thus  swelled  the 
volume  of  the  currency  by  $50,000,000  in  two 
years.  The  revenue  for  1894  was  calculated  by 
the  Finance  Minister  at  $26,305,800  in  currency 
and  ^4,342,982  in  gold,  the  latter  figure  repre- 
senting the  import  and  export  duties  which  are 
charg^  at  gold  rates,  though  not  to  a  large  ex- 
tent collected  in  coin.  The  expenditure  for  1894 
was  estimated  by  Dr.  Terry  at  $17,168,097  in 
gold  and  $74,007,356  in  currency.  The  esti- 
mates allow  $6,000,000  for  the  reduction  of  the 
notes  in  circulation,  but  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  to  maintain  the  premium  on 
gold  at  200  per  cent.  The  cedulas  for  which 
the  National  Government  has  assumed  respon- 
sibility are  those  of  the  National  Hypothecary 
Bank,  amounting  to  $72,310,800  in  currency  and 
$15,431,550  in  gold.  Adding  the  cedulas  and 
the  bank  notes,  converted  to  specie  values  at  the 
rate  of  1  gold  dollar  for  3  in  paper,  the  acknowl- 
edged debt  of  the  National  Government  amounts 
to  $434,000,000  in  gold.  The  cedulas  of  the 
Provincial  Hvpothecary  Bank,  amounting  to 
$201,054,622  in  currency  and  $3,058,000  in  gold, 
are  not  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  national  debt. 
The  external  debts  of  the  provinces  payable  in 
gold  amount  to  $166,841,117,  and  those  of  mu- 
nicipalities to  $25,403,558.  On  some  of  these  the 
interest  charges  have  been  scaled  down  by  agree- 
ment, and  on  others  the  interest  has  not  been 
paid,  and  no  arrangement  has  been  made  to  pay 
any  portion  of  the  debt.  The  internal  debts  of 
the  provinces  and  municipalities  amount  to 
$5,916,960  in  gold  obligations  and  $155,361,349 
in  currency.    The  total.public  debt  of  the  coun- 


try is  $760,000,000,  reducing  the  currency  obliga> 
tions  to  their  gold  value.  If  they  are  reckoned 
at  their  face  value,  the  amount  is  $1,307,000,000. 

Commerce  and  Production. — The  live  stock 
at  the  end  of  1893  were  roughly  estimated  at 
75,000,000  sheep,  22,000,000  cattle,  and  3,000,000 
horses  and  mules.  Agricultural  production  has 
made  great  progress  in  recent  years.  Indian 
com  has  been  for  the  last  three  seasons  injured 
by  locusts,  so  that  whereas  in  ordinary  years 
700,000  or  800,000  tons  were  available  for  export, 
the  exporcfor  1893  was  only  a  little  over  85,000 
tons.  Of  wheat,  950,000  tons  were  exported  in 
that  year.  The  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  is 
stocked  with  beef  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  best 
European  breeds,  and  owing  to  the  superior 
grazing  quality  of  the  land  they  will  continue 
to  be  the  chief  source  of  wealth,  though  agricul- 
ture is  extending,  and  was  stimulated  greatly  by 
the  financial  crisis  of  1890-*91,  which  drove 
manual  labor  from  the  towns  into  the  fields, 
where  good  wages  were  obtained.  During  this 
period  the  farmers  were  very  prosperous,  selling 
their  bumper  crops  at  good  prices.  In  1894  they 
were  in  a  different  condition,  for,  while  wages 
had  risen,  prices  were  much  lower,  and  a  long 
drought  had  left  them  with  short  crops.  The 
drought  affected  the  flocks  and  herds  through- 
out the  republic,  and  reduced  the  profits  of 
the  industrious  Italian,  German,  and  French 
colonist*  of  Santa  P^  and  Cordoba,  who  by  rade 
methods  have  in  favorable  years  raised  a  vast 
quantity  of  inferior  wheat,  besides  cultivating 
corn,  linseed,  and  luceme.  In  Santa  F6  311 
agricultural  colonies  cultivate  2,117,476  acres,  of 
wnich  over  1,600,000  are  under  wheat.  This 
province  possesses,  like  Buenos  Ayres,  large  herds 
of  Durham  and  Hereford  cattle.  The  province 
where  agriculture  chiefly  continued  to  flourish 
is  Tucuman,  which  grows  sugar  and  tobacco, 
but  the  sugar-planting  industry  is  protected 
by  a  high  tariff.  In  Mendoza  and  San  Juan, 
where  cattle  are  bred  or  fattened  for  the  Chilian 
market,  French  and  Italian  settlers  have  planted 
vineyards  with  good  hope  of  success.  In  these 
provinces  the  area  of  cultivable  land  could  be 
quadrapled  by  systematic  irrigation.  They  pos- 
sess deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  petro- 
leum, but  attempts  to  exploit  them  have  re- 
sulted in  losses.  In  Patagonia,  where  small 
colonies  of  Scotch  and  Welsh  immigrants  have 
taken  up  land  for  grazing,  valuable  gold  quartz 
reefs  and  alluvial  deposits  are  said  to  exist. 
The  area  imder  cultivation  in  all  the  provinces 
and  national  territories  was  7,400,000  acres  in 
1891 — only  1  per  cent,  of  their  total  area. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1894  was  a  large  one,  nearly 
double  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  in  spite 
of  the  low  prices  the  farmers  were  not  disheart- 
ened, but  made  preparations  for  an  increased  out- 
put in  the  following  year.  Should  the  next  har- 
vest prove  favorable  it  was  estimated  that  there 
would  be  2.500,000  tons  available  for  export,  as 
a  largely  increased  area  has  been  broken  up  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  Santa  F6,  and  Entre  liios  along 
the  railroad  lines.  The  railroads  have  not  gen- 
erally availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  rais- 
ing their  freight  rates  in  proportion  to  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  gold.  The  increased  production 
is  mainly  the  work  of  Italian  immigrants,  who 
are  content  with  a  little  beyond  the  barest  neceb- 
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sities  of  life,  and  as  they  grow  their  own  food  can 
devote  the  proceeds  of  their  crop  to  paying  the 
installments  due  on  the  land.  In  many  cases  they 
rent  the  land,  paying  the  landlord  12  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  proceeds.  The  value  of  the  agricul- 
tural products  in  1893  was  $117,000,000,  while 
that  of  the  pastoral  products  was  $105,000,000. 

The  gold  value  of  the  merchandise  imports  in 
1892  was  $91,888,000,  and  of  the  exports  $112,- 
693.000.  The  import  of  specie  was  $6,510,798, 
and  the  export  $  1,974,477.  The  principal  imports 
are  textiles  and  apparel,  iron  manufactures, 
drinks,  chemicals,  timber,  and  fuel.  English 
coal  and  coke  are  imported  for  the  railroads  and 
mills,  as  the  coal  deposits  of  the  country  can  not 
be  mined  with  profit.  American  petroleum,  too, 
has  recently  come  into  extensive  use  for  fuel.  The 
duty  on  crude  petroleum  was  removed  by  the  Ar- 
gentine Congress  in  the  expectation  of  the  re- 
moval by  the  United  States  Government  of  the 
import  duty  on  wool.  The  quantities  exported 
of  the  principal  commercial  products  were,  in 
1892 :  Wool,  154,600  tons ;  sheep  skins,  32,100 
tons ;  wheut,  495,000  tons ;  maize,  446,000  tons  ; 
meat,  77,700  tons.  The  value  of  the  imports 
from  the  principal  countries  were,  in  1892 :  Great 
Britain,  $35,800,000;  Germany,  $10,600,000; 
France,  $10,400,000;  Italy,  $8,400,000;  United 
States,  $7,400,000;  Belgium,  $6,400,000.  The 
exports  to  the  chief  countries  were  valued  : 
Prance,  $26,400,000;  Great  Britain,  $19,700,000; 
Germanv,  $16,600,000;  Belgium,  $14,700,000; 
Brazil,  |lO,500,000;  United  States,  $4,800,000; 
Italy,  $4,300,000.  In  1893  the  total  value  of  the 
imports  was  $100,798,419,  and  of  exports  $98,- 
519,419. 

Gommanications. — The  railroads  in  1898  had 
a  total  length  of  8,023  miles.  Their  capital  was 
$389,152,800.  The  receipts  for  1892  were  $57,- 
299,900,  and  expenses  $33,970,700.  In  1892  the 
Government  paid  to  guaranteed  railroads  $3,259,- 
700,  while  the  companies  owed  the  Government 
$17,598,700  under  the  terms  of  their  concessions. 
Above  $300,000,000  of  European  capital  has  been 
invested  in  the  Argentine  railroads.  The  pro- 
vincial governments  guarantee  the  bonds  of  rail- 
roads that  are  not  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  with  gold  at  300,  and  in  1894 
at  400,  they  are  unable  to  pay  the  interest,  and 
in  most  cases  have  made  a  composition  with  their 
creditors.  In  Santa  Fe  the  land  tax  is  i  per  cent., 
and  there  are  heavy  license  and  stamp  taxes,  yet 
the  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  is  greater  than 
the  total  revenue.  Concessions  for  3,170  miles 
of  new  railroads  had  been  granted,  but  not  much 
building  was  going  on  in  1893.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  the  railroads  the  Government  has  paid 
out  in  guaranteed  interest  more  than  the  actual 
capital  invested  ;  in  one  case  a  commission  re<!- 
om mended  that  the  charter  be  canceled. 

The  telegraphs  had  a  length  in  1892  of  20,415 
miles  of  line,  of  which  11,250  belonged  to  the 
National  Government,  8,050  to  railroad  com- 
panies, and  1.115  miles  to  cable  companies. 

The  post  office  in  1891  carried  71,633,000  let- 
ters and  64,000,000  other  pieces. 

Public  Affairs. — In  the  congressional  elec- 
tions that  took  place  March  25,  1894,  the  Op- 
position made  considerable  gains.  Congress  was 
opened  on  May  12.  The  President  in  his  mes- 
sage said  that  the  revolutionary  disturbances 


of  the  past  year  had  cost  the  country  $6,000,000. 
The  Government  had  remitted  $4,000,000  in  gold 
to  Europe  toward  the  payment  of  the  service  of 
the  foreign  debt  for  the  year,  and  held  a  cash  re- 
serve in  the  national  bank  of  $26,000,000  in  cur- 
rency. The  Government  arranged  to  pay  $2,000,- 
000  in  gold  to  the  European  holders  of  guaranteed 
railroad  bonds  on  account  of  the  balance  of 
$8,700,000  that  was  due.  A  commercial  crisis 
that  occurred  just  before  the  assembling  of  Con- 
gress gave  strength  to  the  enemies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Radicals  asserted  that  the  minis- 
try were  dominated  by  ex-President  Pellegrini. 
The  fall  in  the  prices  of  wheat,  wool,  hides,  and 
live  stock  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  export  trade ; 
and  as  importation  had  been  excessive  there  was 
a  great  demand  for  gold  to  pay  European  bal- 
ances, which  speculators  took  advantage  of  to 
force  up  the  premium,  which  reached  3^  in  the 
latter  part  oi  May.  The  Government,  suspect- 
ing that  the  private  banks  were  taking  part  in 
this  speculation  and  also  that  they  were  evading 
t-axes,  ordered  an  Inspection  of  the  books  of  finan- 
cial corporations,  wnich  the  companies  resisted. 
A  scheme  for  unifying  the  external  debts  of  the 
provinces  was  proposed,  according  to  which  the 
National  Government  is  to  assume  all  the  debts 
and  replace  them  by  a  national  stock  on  which 
at  first  2  per  cent,  interest  would  be  paid,  to  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  of 
the  public  receipt  until  it  reaches  3  per  cent 

ARIZONA,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
organized  Feb.  14,  1863;  area,  113,020  square 
mues.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census,  was  9,658  in  1870 ;  40,440  in  1880 ; 
and  59,620  in  1890.    Capital,  Phenix. 

Goyernment.— The  following  were  the  Terri- 
torial officers  during  the  vear :  Govenior,  Lewis 
C.  Hughes,  Democrat;  Secretary,  Charles  M. 
Bruce;  Treasurer,  James  A.  Fleming,  who  re- 
signed on  June  7  and  was  succeeded  by  P.  J. 
Cole ;  Auditor,  Howat-d  C.  Boone,  who  resigned 
in  September  and  was  succeeded  by  C.  P.  Leitch  ; 
Attorney-General,  Francis  J.  Heney;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  F.  J.'Netherton  ; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Albert  C, 
Baker ;  Associate  Justices.  Owen  T.  Rouse,  John 
J.  Hawkins,  and  Richard  E.  Sloan,  succeeded  in 
June  by  Joseph  D.  Bethune. 

Valuations.— The  total  assessed  valuation  of 
property  in  the  Territory  for  1894,  compared 
with  the  figures  for  1893,  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Apache . . . 
Cochise . . . 
Coconino  . 

Gila 

Graham. . . 
Maricopa. . 
Mohave... 

Pima 

Pinal 

Yavapai . . 
Yuma 


1898. 


$1,984,808  4» 
2,850,087  79 
2,002,846  2fr 
887,824  40 
1,612,972  17 
8sl  65,584  80 
1,014,868  95 
8,891,714  4ft 
1,422,568  86 
8,10^476  46 
1,178,289  48 


Total $23,486,188  00    |  $27,061,974  9e 


$1,087,048  82 
2,515,607  28 
2,814,886  69 
1,028.874  5S 
1,892,002  60 
7,602,156  58 
1,10.".,006  79 
8,968,508  10 
1,741,967  08 
8,518,840  08 
1,020,787  00 


1894. 


Finances.— During  1893  the  expenses  of  the 
Territorial  Government,  which  amounted  to 
$269,388.38,  were  exceeded  by  the  receipts.  This 
favorable  change  in  the  finances  has  been  the 
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result  of  vigorous  retrenchment  in  all  branches 
of  the  Government.  The  floating  debt  of  the 
Territory  is  now  $170,523.60.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  bonded  debt  of  $2,036,000,  of  which,  how- 
ever, $1,331,000  represents  the  local  indebted- 
ness of  counties  ana  cities,  and  only  $705,000  is 
strictly  a  Territorial  debt. 

Ediieation. — The  following  public-school  sta- 
tistics cover  the  school  years  ending  in  1893  and 
1894: 


Cbildren  of  school  age 

CbiMren  enrolled  In  pabllc  Bchools. 

Number  of  teachers 

Number  of  school  districts 

Length  o!  school  year  In  months.. . 
Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers 

Expended  for  8<diools 

Yalaatlon  of  school  property . . . 


1893. 


15,468 

9,997 

27S 

214 

6-5 

179  77 

$205,810  89 

$829,419  49 


1894. 


16,202 

11,252 

288 

218 

6-2 

$74  06 

$176,040  02 

$405,446  82 


During  the  past  two  years  various  districts  of 
the  Territory  nave  expended  over  $100,000  in 
the  erection  of  schoolhouses.  The  greater  part 
of  this  was  spent  in  the  small  towns  and  country 
districts.  In  July,  1893,  the  Territorial  board  of 
education  adopted  a  new  list  of  text-books  for 
the  use  of  the  schools.  It  also  made  contracts 
with  publishing  companies,  under  which  the 
books  are  sold  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools  at 
an  average  of  33  per  cent,  less  than  they  had 
formerly  paid. 

Militia. — The  aggregate  strength  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Arizona  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1893  was  410.  Another  company  has  been 
oipinized  with  50  members  and  3  commissioned 
officers,  making  a  total  of  463.  The  possible 
strength  allowed  under  Territorial  law  is  893. 

Miniug.— The  closing  of  the  silver  mines, 
caused  by  the  low  price  of  silver,  has  resulted  in 
a  markea  increase  in  gold  production,  and  the 
prospects  are  that  Arizona  will  soon  become  a 
larger  gold  producer  than  any  other  Territory 
or  State.  The  cold  output  during  the  year  was 
valued  at  $2,080,250,  and  the  silver  product  at 
$1,700,800.  In  addition,  48,270,500  pounds  of 
copper  were  mined. 

Land  Titles. — Considerable  progress  was 
made  during  the  year  by  the  court  of  private 
land  claims  in  the  hearing  and  disposing  of  cases 
before  it.  There  are  21  of  these  claims  located 
in  Arizona,  the  title  in  each  case  being  claimed 
under  grant  from  the  Spanish  Crown  or  the 
Mexican  Government.  Of  these,  the  Algodones 
was  determined  in  favor  of  the  claimant,  and  is 
now  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on 
appeal  by  the  Government ;  the  San  Rafael  del 
Valli,  Los  Nogales  de  Elias,  San  Jos^  de  Sonoita, 
and  San  Ygnacio  del  Babocomori  were  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Government,  and  an  appeal  was 
taken  by  the  claimants  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Sessions  of  the  land  court  were  held  in  Tucson, 
December,  1893,  and  March,  1894,  when  the  cases 
decided  were  heard  and  determined.  An  area 
of  more  than  6,000,000  acres  is  covered  by  these 
claims. 

Congressional  Action.— The  following  meas- 
ures of  importance  to  the  Territory  were  enacted 
hv  Congress  this  year:  An  act  ceding* to  the 
Territory  a  tract  of  over  2,000  acres  of  land  ad- 
joining the  Territorial  prison,  for  a  prison  farm  ; 
an  amendment  to  the  Arizona  funding  act,  ex- 


tending its  provisions  from  1800  io  1896,  and 
legalizing  the  Territorial  floating  indebtedness ; 
a  provision  enabling  the  United  States  Attorney- 
General  to  adjust  and  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  Indian  prisoners  in  tne  Territorial  prison ;  a 
resolution  for  aiding  in  the  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  certain  counties  for  the  cost  of  the 
trial  of  Indians  in  the  Territorial  courts,  and  a 
provision  for  the  examination  of  Colorado  river, 
with  a  view  to  its  survey  and  improvement  to 
the  highest  point  of  possible  navigation. 

Territorial  University. — In  May  of  this 
year  a  thorough  rcorganizaJ:ion  and  reform  of 
this  institution  was  effected  by  the  board  of  re- 

fents,  whereby  the  expenses  were  reduced  about 
12,000.  The  3  departments  were  consolidated 
under  the  control  of  Prof.  Comstock,  who  was 
made  president  and  who  is  responsible  only  to 
the  board  of  regents.  At  his  own  request,'  his 
salary  was  reduced  from  $3,500  to  $3,000.  Three 
other  professors  were  relieved,  and  the  chancellor 
will  hereafter  serve  without  compensation.  The 
salary  of  the  secretary  was  reduced  to  $180. 

Snit  against  an  ex-Treasurer.— Suit  was 
brought  this  year  in  the  name  of  the  Territory 
against  ex-Treasurer  William  Christy,  who  re- 
tired from  office  in  May,  1893,  in  wdich  it  was 
claimed  that  he  had  refused  to  pay  over  to  his 
successor  the  sum  of  $16,716.83  with  which  he 
stood  charged  as  Territorial  Treasurer.  The 
defendant  claimed  that  thid  sum  had  been  used 
in  the  purchase  of  county  bonds.  The  case  was 
tried  in  June,  and  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  by  direction  of  the  judge. 

Statehood.— No  appreciable  progress  was 
made  this  year  in  the  matter  of  statehood.  In 
August  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  Territory 
was  favorably  reported  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  committee  having  it  in  charge, 
but  no  decisive  action  was  taken  upon  it  Dy 
Congress  before  adjournment. 

Political. — A  Delegate  to  Congress  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Territorial  Legislature  were  to  be 
chosen  at  the  November  election  this  year.  The 
first  ticket  in  the  field  was  nominated  by  t  he 
Populists,  in  convention  at  Phenix,  early  inSep- 
tember.  Their  nominee  for  Delegate  was  Wil- 
liam 0.  O'Neill,  and  for  Councilman  at  Large, 
George  W.  Woy.  The  Republican  Territorial 
Convention  nominated  ex-Gov.  Nathan  0.  Mur- 
phy for  Delegate  and  A.  J.  Doran  for  Council- 
man. Its  platform  contained  the  following 
declarations : 

We  are  opposed  to  the  return  of  the  renegade  Ge- 
ronimo  to  our  Territory,  aa  i8  now  threatened. 

We  believe  in  the  tree  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
Bilver  in  a  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  demand  that  our  Gov- 
ernment take  immediate  steps  to  this  end  without  re- 
gard to  what  other  nations  may  do. 

We  demand  national  legislation  in  the  question  of 
naturalization  and  immigration,  to  the  end  that  our 
country  may  be  protected  from  socialists,  anarchists, 
and  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes  of  all  countries. 

We  favor  Government  appropriation  of  moneys  for 
the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lanas  of  the  West 

We  favor  the  admission  of  Arizona  as  a  State,  and 
deprecate  any  attempt  to  make  this  a  party  issue  as 
being  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Territory. 

The  nominees  of  the  Democratic  Territorial 
Convention  were  John  C.  Herndon  for  Delegate 
and  Joseph  Campbell  for  Councilman. 

At  the  November  election  the  Republicans 
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were  successful  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 
The  vote  for  Governor,  as  unofficially  announced^ 
was:  Murphy,  6,273;  Herndon,  4,210;  O'Neill, 
2,402.  For  Councilman:  Doran,  5,318;  Camp- 
bell, 4,796;  Woy,  1,512. 

The  Territorial  Legislature  of  1895  will  stand 
as  follows:  Council— Democrats,  6;  Republic- 
cans,  6.    House— Democrats,  8 ;  Republicans,  16. 

ARKANSAS,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  June  16,  1836;  area,  63,860  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census  since  admission,  was  97,574  in 
1840;  209,897  in  1850;  436,450  in  1860;  484,471 
in  1870;  802,626  in  1880;  and  1,128,179  in  1890. 
Capital,  Little  Rock. 

Goyernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  William  M. 
Pishback,  Democrat;  Secretary  of  State,  fl.  B. 
Armistead;  Auditor  and  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner, C.  B.  Mills ;  Treasurer,  Richard  B.  Mor- 
row ;  Attorney-General,  James  A.  Clarke ;  Land 
Commissioner,  C.  B.  Myers;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Josiah  H.  Shinn;  Commis- 
sioner of  Mines,  Manufactures,  and  Agriculture, 
George  M.  Chapline ;  Chancellor,  D.  W.  Carroll ; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  H.  G.  Bunn ; 
As&ociate  Justices,  Burrill  B.  Battle,  Simon  P. 
Hughes,  Richard  H.  Powell,  and  W.  W.  Mans- 
field, who  resigned  on  May  9,  and  was  succeeded 
by  James  E.  Riddick,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
May  9 ;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  P.  Car- 
roll. 

Finances. — The  treasuiy  receipts  for  the  past 
two  years  were  as  follow :  For  general  revenue — 
from  taxes,  $711,869.76;  liquor  licenses,  $187,- 
264.68 ;  insurance  licenses  and  taxes,  $30,401.75 ; 
sales  of  lands  and  books  and  officers'  fees  and 
commissions,  $43,190.78;  expenses  of  inmates 
in  the  State  charitable  institutions.  $8,701.59. 
Sinking  fund— from  taxes,  $173,053.04;  sales  of 
books,  $724.25 ;  sales  of  real-estate  bank  lands, 
$4,168.36;  Woodruff  judgment,  $34,840.  Re- 
ceipts for  common-school  fund  —  from  taxes, 
$670,090.56.  Receipts  for  pension  fund — from 
taxes,  $82,778.43.  The  total  amount  collected  for 
these  funds  is  $1,947,083.21,  and  the  amount  dis- 
bursed during  the  two  years  out  of  the  general 
revenue  fund  is  $912,334.29.  The  cost  of  State 
government  from  Oct.  1,  1892,  to  Oct  1,  1894, 
was  $916,369.76. 

The  bonded  debt  in  detail,  Oct.  1,  1894,  was 
as  follows:  State  bank  bonds,  6-per-cent.,  $3,000, 
interest  $8,662.50 ;  State  bank  bonds,  6-per-cent., 
$109,000,  interest  $340,080.09;  real-estate  bank 
bonds,  6  -  per  -  cent.,  **  A,"  $530,000,  interest 
$1,525,200;  real-estate  bank  bonds,  6-per-cent., 
"C,"  $43,000,  interest  $136,740;  funded  bonds, 
1869  issue,  6-per-cent.,  $238,000,  interest  $299,- 
100 ;  funded  bonds,  1870  issue,  6-per-cent.,  $371,- 
000,  interest  $447,640;  Loughborough  bonds, 
1875,  6-per-cent.,  $506,000,  interest  $199,170; 
ten-year  10-per-cent.  bond,  $100.  Total  bonded 
indebtedness,  $4,812,732.50.  State  scrip  is  valued 
at  par. 

Railroad  Assessment.- The  railroad  assess- 
ment for  1894  is  $19,932,353.  The  total  mileage 
of  the  various  roads  is  2,343*9  miles,  an  increase 
of  32*02  miles  over  1893,  and  an  increase  in  valua- 
tion of  $626,886.  The  Iron  Mountain  heads  the 
list  as  a  corporate  taxpayer,  and  is  assessed  at 
$8,966,209,  an  increase  of  $386,061  over  1893. 


Liqnor  Tax.— The  annual  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1894,  shows:  Number  of 
gallons  remaining  in  bond  in  district  warehouses, 
94,683 ;  number  of  gallons  produced  during  the 
year,  82,734 ;  total  tax  on  spirits  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  $74,023.20.  The  same  items  in  1893 
were  as  follow :  Gallons  in  bond,  92,102 ;  sallons 
produced,  92,095 ;  tax  paid,  $67,913.10.  The  in- 
crease in  tax  received  tnis  year  is  $6,110.10. 

The  Woodruff  Defalcation.— The  case  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas  against  William  E.  Wood- 
ruff, defaulting  State  Treasurer,  and  his  bonds- 
men, was  decided  Feb.  8,  1894,  by  the  Pulaski 
County  Chancery  Court.  The  chancellor  con- 
firmed the  master's  report  except  as  to  the  sec- 
ond bond,  which  he  declared  invalid  on  account 
of  the  erasure  of  the  name  of  one  of  the  sureties, 
J.  H.  Anderson,  of  Howard  County.  The  lia- 
bility on  this  bond  was  $1,809.25,  and  judgment 
against  Woodruff  personally  was  renderSi  for 
the  amount.  The  total  amount  of  the  judgment 
was  as  follows :  Fourth  bonds,  $1,880.17 ;  fifth 
bonds,  $40,177.47,  less  $8.72  due  the  Treasurer 
on  his  first  term,  and  $1,500  to  $2,000  on  account 
of  scrip  on  hand.  The  costs  and  interest  will 
make  a  total  of  nearly  $50,000  in  favor  of  the 
State. 

Leyee  Act. — The  courts  have  sustained  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
1893,  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  levee  on 
Mississippi  river  from  the  Missouri  line  to  the 
mouth  of  St.  Francis  river,  and  on  April  6  it  was 
decided  that  the  taxes  assessed  on  the  lands  in 
the  levee  district  must  be  paid. 

Congressional  Appropriations. — ^From  the 
river-and-harbor  appropriation  Arkansas  re- 
ceived $640,000,  a  little  more  than  was  received 
last  year.  For  the  improvement  of  the  custom- 
house at  Little  Rock  $58,000  was  appropriated, 
and  an  expenditure  of  $194,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  military  post  at  Little  Rock  was 
authorized.  Of  this  amount  $60,000  was  voted 
by  the  Fifty-second  Congress. 

State  Pensions. — The  amount  of  pensions 
this  year  is  $35,116.  On  account  of  a  deficiency 
in  the  funds  on  hand,  a  reduction  of  15  per 
cent,  has  been  necessary.  The  State  Board  of 
Pensions  granted  196  applications  for  pensions, 
and  rejected  a  like  number. 

Census  Statistics.— The  second  volume  of 
the  compendium  of  the  eleventh  census  was  is- 
sued this  year.  It  gives  the  following  statistics 
for  Arkansas : 

The  iwpulation  of  the  State  is  1,128.179,  of  whom 
698  are  insane,  1,481  are  feeble-minded,  705  are 
deaf,  682  are  deaf  and  dumb,  1,951  have  lost  an  eye, 
and  1,025  have  lost  both  eves.  The  foreipn-bom 
population  is  14,264,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  natural- 
ized citizens,  the  majority  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

The  debt  is  reported  to  be  $10,828,809,  which  ia 
$9.60  ptT  capita.  The  total  debt  less  tlie  sinking 
fund  is  $8,671,782. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  239,675,  of 
which  178,026  were  white  (93,336  male)  and  61,649 
colored  (31,446  male,  30,203  female). 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  Arkansas  was  1,410,  of 
which  777  were  colored  and  78  were  Indians.  There 
were  223  paupers,  49  of  whom  were  negroes. 

The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  Arkan- 
sas WHS  f  567,088.  The  value  of  the  product  of  the 
zinc  mines  was  $3,250,  and  of  the  lead  mines  $400. 
There  is  $1,215,000  invested  in  the  mining  of  man- 
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ganese,  the  total  value  of  the  product  for  the  census 
year  being  $28,178.  The  total  production  of  coal  was 
279,584  tons,  which  were  sold  for  $895,886.  The 
capital  invested  in  the  coal-mining  industry  is  $1,289,- 
751.  The  total  paid  in  wages  aunns  the  year  was 
$262,679.  -©.         ^ 

In  the  State  there  are  213,620  homes  and  farms. 
Of  the  66,650  homes.  21.896  are  owned  by  the  families 
living  in  them,  ana  of  these  1,280  are  mortgaged. 
The  debt  on  owned  homes  is  $1,081,426,  bearing  in- 
terest at  an  average  rate  of  9*6  per  cent.  The  num- 
ber of  families  renting  houses  is  44,754.  The  number 
of  farms  is  146,970 ;  total  acreage  of  farms.  14,891.856  ; 
number  of  acres  improved,  5,475,048 ;  value  of  land, 
fences,  and  building,  $118,574,422;  of  farming  im- 
plements and  machmery,  $6,672,400;  of  live  stock, 
180,772,880.  The  number  of  families  renting  farms 
is  67.695 ;  number  of  farms  owned  by  families  operat- 
ing them  is  79,275  ;  of  these,  8,814  are  mortgaged,  the 
amount  of  encumbrance  being  $2,082,845,  which  is 
44*88  per  cent  of  their  value ;  the  average  interest 
charged  is  9*85  per  cent.,  making  the  average  annual 
interest  char^^e  $57  to  each  family.  Each  owned  and 
encumbered  farm  is  worth,  on  the  average,  $1,882. 

Arkansas  produced  54,325,678  gallons  of  milk,  15,- 
724,144  pounds  of  butter,  and  21,828  pounds  of  cheese. 
It  planted  1,700,758  acres  in  cotton,  which  produced 
691,494  bales;  2  acres  in  flax,  which  yielded  12  bush- 
els of  seed  and  26  pounds  of  fiber ;  2,470  acres  in  rye, 
which  yielded  15,181  bushels;  140,464  acres  in  wheat, 
the  yield  being  955,668  bushels;  1,648,448  in  com, 
from  which  was  harvested  88,982,818  bushels.  The 
crop  of  oats  consisted  of  4,810,877  bushels  grown  on 
288,882  acres ;  7,110  pounds  of  rice  were  also  produced. 

Charch  Statistics.— The  number  of  church 
organizations  in  Arkansas  is  4,874 ;  the  number 
of  edifices  is  2,791 :  seating  capacity  of  church 
buildings,  1,041,040;  value  of  church  property, 
$3,266,663;  number  of  church  members,  296,- 
208.  A  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Arkansas  are  members  of  some  religious 
organization. 

Penitentiary. — In  accordance  with  the  law 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  the 
State  assumed  charge  of  the  Penitentiary  May 
7, 1893,  with  an  appropriation  of  $80,000.  For 
twenty  years  prior  to  that  date  it  had  been 
leased.  In  August,  1894,  the  superintendent 
reported  that  the  institution,  through  the  hirinjp^ 
out  of  convict  labor,  had  become  more  than  self- 
sustaining,  and  that  the  death  rate  of  convicts 
had  decreased  nearly  50  per  cent.  The  cost  for 
transportation  of  convicts  fi'om  the  county  jails 
during  1892  was  $36.84  per  capita.  Under  the 
present  law,  from  May  7,  1898,  to  May  7,  1894, 
539  convicts  were  brought  to  the  Penitentiary  at 
a  cost  of  $7.33^  each.  This  includes  the  salary 
of  the  transportation  agent  and  all  other  ex- 
penses. The  Penitentiary  leases  or  works  on 
shares  the  land  that  it  cultivates.  In  August  it 
had  2,800  acres  planted  in  cotton  in  Chicot 
County,  and  600  in  Lonoke  County,  which  it 
was  farming  on  shares.  On  400  acres  of  rented 
land  enough  com  was  in  cultivation  to  furnish 
feed  for  stock  and  bread  for  convicts  for  the 
next  year.  The  Penitentiary  cost  the  State 
1 12,523.40  for  the  twenty-two  months  from  Oct. 
1,  1892,  to  Aug.  1,  1894.  In  addition  to  this 
sum,  between  Oct.  1,  1892,  and  Oct.  1,  1894, 
$6,691  was  paid  for  the  apprehension  of  fugi- 
tives, and  $1,118.70  for  inquests  on  convicts. 
By  a  cyclone,  Oct.  2,  the  Penitentiary  buildings 
were  damaged  to  the  amount  of  $20,000 ;  1  con- 
?ict  was  killed,  7  were  injured,  and  2  guards 
were  severely  hurt: 


Edncation. — The  total  enumeration  of  school 
children  for  1894  was  425,349;  the  enrollment 
was  286.159,  or  67  per  cent.  The  common-school 
fund  apportionment  was  $310,504.77,  and  a  bal- 
ance of  $1,657.14  remained  in  the  State  treasury. 
The  expenditures  for  1893  and  1894  were :  For 
teachers'  salaries,  $1,171,454.16  in  1893,  and 
$1,051,608.91  in  1894;  for  houses,  sites,  build- 
ing, repairs,  apparatus,  and  commissions,  $166,- 
528.61  in  1893,  and  $193,209.56  in  1894;  for 
Arkansas  Industrial  University,  $20,350  in  1893, 
and  $22,550  in  1894 :  for  district  normal  schools, 
$4,920  in  1893,  and  $3,000  in  1894;  for  branch 
normal  schools,  $6,375  in  1893 ;  for  School  for 
the  Blind,  $80,079.55  in  1893 ;  for  Deaf  Mute 
Institute,  $32,528.15  in  1893;  and,  for  the  last 
three,  the  same  amounts  in  1894.  The  appro- 
priations by  the  Legislature  to  the  various  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  State  for  1893  and 
1894  were  $199,905.39,  making  a  total  revenue 
for  school  purposes  of  $1,280,041.91  in  1893,  and 
$1,283,715.11  m  1894.  Except  the  Legislative 
appropriation,  this  was  derived  as  follows :  From 
State  tax,  about  three  twelfths,  $301,743.10  in 

1893,  and  $381,070.02  in  1894;  poll  tax,  about 
two  twelfths,  $168,139.09  in  1893,  and  $155,- 
361.45  in  1894;  local  tax,  about  seven  twelfths, 
$699,065.12  in  1898,  and  $676,459.76  in  1894; 
other  sources,  $16,789.90  in  1893,  and  $26,231.19 
in  1894 ;  total,  $1,185,729.21  in  1893,  and  $1,189,- 
122.42  in  1894.  The  property  valuation  on 
which  the  tax  was  estimated  was  $177,011,247  in 
1863,  and  $175,708,834  in  1894. 

Lnnatic  Asylum. — The  expenses  of  the  State 
Lunatic  Asvlum  for  1894  were  $159,791.12.  The 
cyclone  of  Oct.  2  destroyed  the  male  side  of  the 
main  building  and  the  annex  of  the  asylum. 
Dr.  Jacob  T.  Innate,  second  assistant  physician, 
was  crushed  to  death  in  the  ruins.  Drs.  Ilobert- 
son  and  Wells  lost  all  their  personal  effects. 
There  were  260  patients  in  the  asylum  when  the 
crash  came.  The  damage  to  the  asylum  build- 
ing was  estimated  at  $100,000. 

Mineral  Discoyeries. — In  southern  and 
southeastern  Arkansas  apparently  inexhaustible 
beds  of  clay  and  ocher  have  been  found.  -The 
ocher  shows  an  unusually  heavy  body,  and  has 
been  made  up  in  over  40  different  tints.  In 
Bradlev  County  52  varieties  of  clays  have  been 
secured ;  it  possesses  the  best  material  for  com- 
mon and  pressed  brick,  vitrified  brick,  tile,  terra 
cotta,  pottery,  and  vitrified  piping.  Silicates  of 
alumina  also  have  been  founa,  and  in  Columbia 
County  extensive  deposits  of  kaolin  of  the  best 
quality. 

Cyclone.— On  the  evening  of  Oct.  2  a  cyclone, 
lastmg  about  three  minutes,  swept  over*  Little 
Bock,  killing  4  persons,  injuring  87,  and  damag- 
ing property  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000. 

roliiical. — At  the  November  election  the 
Democrats  carried  the  State  by  a  majority  of 
about  30,000  in  a  total  vote  of  120,000,  'and 
elected  the  six  members  of  Congress. 

ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE.  American.— The  for- 
ty-third meeting  of  the  American  Association 
was  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  during  Aug.  15-24, 

1894.  The  officers  of  the  meeting  were :  Presi- 
dent, Daniel  G.  Brinton,  of  Media,  Pa.  Vice- 
presidents  of  sections:  A,  George  C.  Comstock, 
Madison,  Wis. ;   B,  William  A.  Rogers,  Water- 
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ville,  Me.;  C,  Thomas  H.  Norton,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio ;  D,  Mansfield  Merriinan,  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa.;  E,  Samuel  Calvin,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  F, 
Joseph  A.  Lintner,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  G,  Lucien 
M.  Underwood,  Greencastle,  Ind.;  H,  Franz 
Boas,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  1,  Henry  Farquhar, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Permanent  Secretary,  Fred- 
erick W.  Putnam,  Cambridge  (office  Salem), 
Mass.  General  Secretary,  Herman  L.  Fairchild, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Secretary  of  the  Council, 
James  Lewis  Howe,  Louisville,  Ky.  Secretaries 
of  the  sections:  A,  Jefferson  E.  Kershner,  Ijan- 
caster,  Penn. ;  B,  Benjamin  W.  Snow,  Madison, 
Wis.;  C,  William  McMurtrie,  New  York;  D, 
John  H.  Kinealy,  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  E,  Jedediah 
Hotchkiss,  Staunton,  Va. ;  F,  John  B.  Smith, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  G,  Charles  R.  Barnes, 
Madison,  Wis. ;  H,  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain, 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  I,  Manly  Miles,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Opening  Proceedings.— The  usual  regular 
preliminary  meeting  of  the  council  with  which 
the  association  begins  its  sessions  was  held  in 
the  St.  George  Hotel,  which  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  association,  on  Aug.  15,  at  noon.    At  this 
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session  the  final  details  pertaining  to  the  arrange- 
ments were  settled  ana  the  reports  of  the  local 
committees  acted  on.  Also  the  names  of  158  ap- 
plicants for  membership  were  favorably  consid- 
ered. The  first  general  session  with  which  the 
public  meetings  l^gan  was  held  in  the  large  hall 
of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  at  10  a.  m. 
on  Aug.  16.  As  is  the  custom,  President  Hark- 
ness  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  with  a  few 
words  introduced  his  successor.  Prof.  Daniel  G. 
Brinton,  who  then  took  the  chair  and  presented 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Ingersoll,  who  made  a  prayer. 
The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Schieren,  Mayor  of  Brook- 
lyn, was  to  have  welcomed  the  association,  but 
he  was  absent,  and  a  letter  from  him  was  read  by 
Prof.  George  W.  Plympton,  secretary  of  the  local 
committee  of  arrangements.   Truman  J.  Backus, 


principal  of  Packer  Institute  and  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  local  committee,  then  delivered  an 
eloquent  address  of  welcome,  closing  with — 

*'Our  city,  stirred  by  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
reverent  toward  learning,  and  ready  to  receive 
the  gifts  you  bring,  hails  your  coming  and  bids 
you  welcome.  May  you  give  illustrations  of  the 
power  and  dignity  and  glory  of  high  learning, 
such  as  shall  uplift  our  people  and  impel  our 
men  of  wealth  to  begin  the  building  of  a  fitting 
superstructure  upon  the  broad  and  strong 
foundation  already  laid  I " 

President  Brinton  replied: 

"  We  begin  to-day  the  fortj'-third  annual 
meeting  of  our  organization.  For  nigh  half  a 
century  it  has  sought  to  bring  together  once  a 
year  the  active  workers  in  all  the  leading 
branches  of  scientific  investigation,  that  they 
might  learn  to  know  each  other  as  individuals, 
that  differences  of  opinion  might  be  the  more 
readily  harmonized,  tnat  the  good  work  might 
be  pushed  forward  by  united  effort,  and  that 
from  all  quarters  of  our  vast  country  students 
could  look  to  our  central  organization  as  one  in 
which  all  are  at  home  with  equal  rights  and 
privileges." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  spoke  of  the 
influence  of  the  association  as  being  in  the  high- 
est and  best  sense  of  the  word  educational :  that 
the  goal  toward  which  the  members  were  striv- 
ing was  the  attainment  of  scientific  truth :  and 
that  the  aims  of  science  are  distinctly  beneficent. 
"  Its  spirit  is  that  of  charity  and  human  kind- 
ness. From  its  peaceful  victories  it  returns 
laden  with  richer  spoils  than  ever  did  warrior  of 
old.  Through  its  discoveries  the  hungry  are 
fed  and  the  naked  are  clothed  by  an  improved 
agriculture  and  an  increased  food  supply;  the 
dark  hours  are  deprived  of  their  gloom  through 
methods  of  ampler  illumination ;  man  is  brought 
into  friendly  contact  with  man  through  means 
of  rapid  transportation ;  sickness  is  diminished 
and  pain  relieved  by  the  conqjuests  of  chemistry 
and  biology ;  the  winter  wind  is  shorn  of  its 
sharpness  by  the  geologist's  discovery  of  a  min- 
eral fuel ;  and  so  on,  in  a  thousand  ways,  the 
comfort  of  our  daily  lives  and  the  pleasurable 
employment  of  our  faculties  are  increased  by  the 
administrations  of  science.*' 

The  annual  report  of  the  association  was  then 
read  by  its  secretary,  including  the  necrology 
of  the  year.  Announcements  by  the  officers 
and  election  of  158  new  members  followed. 

Address  of  the  Retiring  President — The 
association  met  in  the  Academy  of  Music  on  the 
evening  of  Aug.  16  to  hear  the  retiring  address 
of  President  William  Harkness.  After  a  wel- 
coming address  from  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen.  Jackson  Wallace,  who  was  acting 
Mayor,  President  Brinton  introduced  the  retir- 
ing president.    He  said,  in  opening: 

"  Nature  may  be  studied  in  two  widely  dif- 
ferent ways.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may  employ 
a  powerful  microscope  which  will  render  visible 
the  minutest  forms  and  limit  our  field  of  view 
to  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  an  inch  situated 
within  a  foot  of  our  own  noses ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  occupy  some  commanding  position, 
and  from  thence,  aided  perhaps  by  a  telescope, 
we  may  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  an  ex- 
tensive* region.    The  first  method  is  that  of  the 
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specialist,  the  second  is  that  of  the  philosopher, 
but  both  are  necessary  for  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  Nature.  The  one  has  brought  us 
knowledge  wherewith  to  defend  ourselves 
against  bacteria  and  microbes,  which  are  among 
the  most  deadly  enemies  of  mankind,  and  the 
other  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  great 
laws  of  matter  and  force,  upon  which  rests  the 
whole  fabric  of  science.  All  Nature  is  one,  but 
for  convenience  of  classification  we  have  divided 
our  knowledge  into  a  number  of  sciences,  which 
we  usually  regard  as  quite  distinct  from  each 
other. 

••  To  the  popular  mind  there  are  no  two  sci- 
enc«s  farther  apart  than  astronomy  and  geology. 
The  one  treats  of  the  structure  and  mineral  con- 
stitution of  our  e^ifth,  the  causes  of  its  physical 
features,  and  its  history,  while  the  other  treats 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  their  magnitudes,  motions, 
distances,  periods  of  revolution,  eclipses,  order, 
and  of  the  causes  of  their  various  phenomena. 
And  yet  many — perhaps  I  may  even  say  most — of 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
merely  reflections  of  the  motions  of  the  earth, 
and  in  studying  them  we  are  really  studying  it. 
Furthermore,  precession,  mutation,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  tides  depend  largely  upon  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  earth,  and  there  astrono- 
my and  geology  merge  into  each  other. 

"  This  evening  I  shall  invite  your  attention  to 
the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  respecting 
the  magnitude  of  the  solar  system,  but  in  so  doing 
it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  considerations 
derived  from  laboratory  experiments  upon  lu- 
miniferous  ether,  others  upon  ponderable  mat- 
ter, still  others  relating  both  to  the  surface's 
phenomena  and  the  internal  structure  of  the 
earth,  and  thus  we  shall  deal  largely  with,  the 
border  land  where  astronomy,  physics,  and  geolo- 
gy merge  into  each  other." 

Then  discussing  the  instruments  used  in  astro- 
nomical observations  from  the  time  of  Pythago- 
ras, more  than  five  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
and  referring  to  the  work  of  Galileo,  Copernicus, 
and  others,  he  brought  his  subject  down  to  mod- 
em times.  He  directed  special  attention  to  the 
fact  that 

•*  The  gravitational  results  which  enter  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  into  the  solar  parallax  are  six  in 
number,  to  wit :  First,  the  relation  of  the  moon's 
mass  to  the  tides;  second,  the  relation  of  the 
moon's  mass  and  parallax  to  the  force  of  gravity 
at  the  earth's  surface;  third,  the  relation  of  the 
solar  parallax  to  the  masses  of  the  earth  and 
moon ;  fourth,  the  relation  of  the  solar  and  lu- 
nar parallaxes  to  the  moon's  mass  and  parallac- 
tic inequality  ;  fifth,  the  relation  of  the  solar  and 
lunar  parallaxes  to  the  moon's  mass  and  the 
earth's  lunar  inequality ;  sixth,  the  relation  of 
the  constants  of  nutation  and  precession  to  the 
moon's  parallax." 

Each  of  these  relations  he  discussed  in  de- 
tail, and  then  took  up  the  photo-tachymetrical 
methods,  notably  those  by  which  the  velocity  of 
light  has  been  measured.  Having  discussed  the 
astronomical,  geodetic,  geological,  and  physical 
quantities  considered  in  finding  the  solar  paral- 
lax, he  advocated  the  application  of  the  method 
of  least  squares  to  these  various  relations.  In 
this  connection  he  said : 

**  It  appears  that  the  method  required  for  ad- 
voL.  xxxiv.— 8  A 


justing  the  solar  parallax  and  its  related  con- 
stants is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  which 
has  so  long  been  used  for  adjusting  systems  of 
triangulation,  and  as  the  latter  method  was  in- 
vented by  astronomers,  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
why  they  have  not  applied  it  to  the  fundamental 
problem  of  their  own  science  f  The  reasons  are 
various,  but  they  may  all  be  classed  under  two 
heads:  First,  an  inveterate  habit  of  overestimat- 
ing the  accuracy  of  our  own  work  as  compared 
with  that  of  others;  and,  second,  the  unfortu- 
nate effect  of  too  much  specialization." 

After  briefly  referring  to  the  recent  advances 
in  astronomy  and  the  insufficiency  of  instru- 
ments, he  closed  with  the  statement : 

"With  almost  any  system  of  weights  the  solar 
parallax  will  come  out  very  nearly  8*809  seconds 
plus  or  minus  00057  seconds,  whence  we  have 
for  the  mean  distance  between  the  earth  and  sun 
92,797,000  miles,  with  a  probable  error  of  only 
59,700  miles,  and  for  the  diameter  of  the  solar 
system,  measured  to  its  outermost  member,  the 
planet  Neptune,  5,578,400,000  miles." 

Proceedings  of  the  Sections.— The  associa- 
tion is  divided  into  nine  sections,  each  of  which 
is  presided  over  by  an  officer  having  the  rank  of 
vice-president  of  the  association.  Subsequent 
to  the  opening  proceedings,  each  section  meets 
by  itself  and  eftects  its  organization  by  electing 
a  fellow  to  represent  it  in  the  council,  a  sec- 
tional committee  of  3  fellows,  a  fellow  or  mem- 
ber to  the  nominating  committee,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  3  members  or  fellows  to  nominate 
oflBcers  of  the  section  for  the  next  meeting.  As 
soon  as  this  organization  is  effected  the  secretary 
of  the  section  reports  to  the  general  secretary, 
who  then  provides  him  with  a  list  of  papers  that, 
having  been  considered  suitable  by  the  council, 
may  be  read  and  discussed  before  the  section. 
On  the  first  day  the  proceedings  are  usually  con- 
fined to  organization  and  the  delivery  of  the 
inaugural  or  vice-presidential  addresses. 

Sections. — A.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
— This  section  was  presided  over  by  George  C 
Comstock,  of  Washourn  University,  Madison, 
Wis.,  who  was  present  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting,  and  then  was  succeeded  by  Edgar  Fris- 
by,  of  the  United  States  Naval"  Observatory, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  subject  of  Prof.  Com- 
stock's  address  was  "Binary  Stai-s,"  and  it  in- 
cluded a  brief  sketch  of  the  development  of 
double-star  astronomy,  followed  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  peculiar  errors  affecting  the  observa- 
tions of  these  bodies.  These  errors  he  showed 
to  be  of  physiological  origin,  and  to  constitute 
the  most  serious  difficulty  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  in  this  direction.  He  said  that 
observations  of  binary  stars  had  been  made  dur- 
ing a  period  of  about  a  century,  and  for  the 
more  rapidly  moving  binaries — e.  g.,  those  which 
complete  a  revolution  in  less  than  two  centu- 
ries—fairly reliable  orbits  were  derived  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  Newtonian  law  of 
gravitation  is  applicable  to  such  cases.  The  or- 
bits of  44  of  these  pairs  of  stars  had  been  ob- 
tained. These  orbits  were  comparable  in  size 
with  those  of  the  more  remote  members  of  the 
solar  system.  Invisible  stars  have  been  shown 
to  exist  by  their  effect  in  disturbing  the  orbital 
motion  of  adjacent  visible  stars,  and  the  study 
of  their  motions  and  infiuences  constitutes  a 
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new  field  in  double-star  astronomy.  He  also 
gave  an  account  of  the  recent  investigation  upon 
the  dark  companion  of  Zeta  Cancri,  also  of  tnat 
upon  the  mass  brightness  or  candle  power  by  the 
ton  of  binary  stars,  and  of  some  recent  investi- 
gations upon  some  curious  results  arising  from 
the  fact  tnat  the  rays  of  light  by  which  a  star  is 
seen  require  an  appreciable  interval  of  time  for 
their  propagation  through  the  celestial  spaces. 
This  circumstance  may  be  employed  in  some 
cases  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  the  orbits 
of  the  binary  stars  and  their  distance  from  us. 
In  conclusion,  he  directed  attention  to  various 
new  problems  presented  by  the  application  of 
the  spectroscope  to  binary  stars  and  to  the  rela- 
tion borne  by  increasing  knowledge  of  these 
bodies  to  the  formation  of  a  rational  cosmogony. 
The  following-named  papers  were  then  read 
and  discussed  before  the  section : 

"  On  Some  Attempts  to  photograph  the  Solar  Corona 
without  an  Eclipse,"  by  6eorj?o  E.  Hale  •.  "  On  the 
Control  of  the  Equatorial  Driving  Clock,"  by  George 
W.  Hough ;  "  Requisites  for  governing  the  Motion  of 
Equatorial  Telescopes,"  by  Worcester  R.  Warner; 
"  Recent  Latitude  Determination  at  the  Say  re  Observ- 
atory," by  Charles  L.  Doolittle ;  "  Preliminary  Notice 
of  Results  of  Observations  made  at  Columbia  College 
Observatory  for  Variation  of  Latitude  and  Constant 
of  Aberration,"  by  John  K.  Rees ;  "  A  Simple  Proof 
of  Radares  Symmetrical  Form  of  the  Differential 
Equations  of  Relative  Motion  of  the  Planets,"  bv  Or- 
mond  Stone ;  "  A  Configuration  of  36  Points,  27  Lines, 
36  Planes,  a  Special  Case  of  which  lead  to  Klein^s 
HyperoUiptio  Configuration  of  40  Points,  90  Lines,  40 
Planes,"  by  E.  Hastings  Moore;  "Stellar  Photome- 
try," by  Henry  M.  Parkhurst;  "The  Crank  Curve," 
by  John  II.  Kmealy ;  "  An  Extension  of  the  Gaussian 
Potential  Theory  of  Terrestial  Macnetisra,"  by  Louis 
A.  Bauer;  '^Sketch  of  Zone  Observations  at  the 
Kaval  Observatory,"  by  Aaron  N.  Skinner;  and 
"  Gilliss's  Catalogue  of  Southern  Stars,"  by  Edgar 
Frisby. 

B.  Phy«ic8. — The  presiding  officer  of  this  sec- 
tion was  Prof.  William  A.  Rogers,  who  fills  the 
chair  of  Astronomy  and  Physics  in  Colby  Uni- 
versity, Waterville,*  Me.  The  subject  of  his  ad- 
dress was  "  Obscure  Heat  as  an  Ag^nt  in  pro- 
ducing Expansion  in  Metals  under  Air  Contact." 
At  the  outset  he  said:  "  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  advantages  offered,  either  by  liquid  con- 
tacts of  the  metals  investigated,  or  by  freedom 
from  exposure  to  the  air  in  the  comparison  of 
standards  of  length,  the  fact  remains  that  a  use- 
ful purpose  will  be  served  by  a  study  of  the 
forces  under  which  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  metals  take  place  under  the  condition  in 
which  they  are  used  in  every-day  experience." 
Then,  after  describing  the  precautions  necessary 
to  follow  when  the  two  metals  are  either  wholly 
or  partly  immersed  in  water,  he  proceeded  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  methods  of  investigation 
that  he  pursued  on  this  somewhat  obscure  sub- 
ject, giving  many  tables  of  figures  showing  re- 
sults obtained  and  the  progress  made  in  the  re- 
search. One  phase  of  his  work  may  be  quoted. 
He  found  that  "  after  a  mass  of  metal  had  re- 
mained at  a  nearly  constant  temperature  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  inertia,  which  must  be 
overcome  by  any  change  of  temperature  before 
a  variation  in  molecular  action  takes  place, 
seems  to  be  much  greater  than  after  harmonic 
molecular  action  had  begun."  In  other  words, 
''the  inertia  of  comparative  molecular  rest  is 


much  greater  than  the  inertia  of  established 
molecular  motion."  He  referred  to  the  existr 
ence  of  varying  thermal  forces  which  seem  to 
govern  the  process  of  cooling,  and  suggested 
that  this  ou^nt  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the 
periodic  variations  in  the  readings  of  thermome- 
ters when  the  comparisons  are  made  at  regular 
intervals  of  time.  The  discussion  of  the  results 
will  be  deferred  until  a  future  occasion,  but  in 
the  meantime  additional  observations  will  be 
made  especially  with  improved  appliances,  the 
construction  of  which  has  been  suggested  by  the 
work  already  accomplished. 

The  following-named  papers  were  read  and 
discussed  before  the  section : 

"  A  Problem  in  Stereoscopic  Perspective,"  by  W. 
Le  Conte  Stevens ;  "  On  the  Directed  Velo<Mty  of  the 
Particles  in  the  Electric  Arc,"  by  Bemamin  W^  Snow ; 
"Aluminum  Violins,"  by  Alfred  Springer;  "The 
Photography  of  Manometric  Flames  not  yet  decided," 
by  William  Hallock ;  "  A  New  Form  of  Spectropho- 
tometer," by  Edward  L.  Nichols ;  "  The  Thermal  Con- 
ductivity of  Cast  Iron,"  by  I.  Thornton  Osmond; 
"  Thermal  Conductivity  of  Copper  at  Low  Tempera- 
ture," by  Robert  W.  Quick  and  B.  S.  Lanphear ;  "  The 
Influence  of  Heat  and  Electricitv  upon  1  oung's  Mod- 
ulus for  a  Piano  Wire,"  by  Mary  C.  Noyer:  "The 
Influence  of  Temperature  upon  the  Transparency  of 
Solutions,"  by  Edward  L.  Nichols  and  Mary  C. 
Spencer;  "  Studies  of  the  Lime  Light,"  by  Edward 
L.  Nichols  and  Morv  L.  Crehore ;  "A  Calorific  Efl'cct 
of  the  Velocitv  of  Migration  of  Ilydrogen  Ions,"  by 
Samuel  Shelaon;  "On  the  Radiation  of  Obscure 
Heat  by  a  Metallic  Bar,"  by  Benjamin  W.  Snow; 
"  The  Infra-red  Specti-a  of  Metals,^'  by  E.  P.  Lewis 
and  Ervin  S.  Ferry;  "On  Magnetic  Potential,"  by 
Frederick  Bedell ;  "  On  Electric  Stren^h,"  by  George 
W.  Pierce ;  "  A  Phonographic  Method  for  recording 
the  Alternatinjr  Current  Curve,"  by  C.  J.  RoUeson  ; 
"  On  the  Solution-Tension  of  Metals,"  by  Harry  C. 
Jones;  "A  New  Recording  Thermometer  for  Closed 
Spaces,"  by  William  H.  Bristol :  "  On  Some  Magnetio 
Characteristics  of  Iridium,"  by  Solomon  H.  Brackett: 
"  Lighting  as  a  Case  of  the  Dissipation  of  Energj," 
by  N.  D.  C.  Hodges;  "Some  Peculiar  Lightninff 
Flashes,"  by  Alexander  McAdie ;  "  The  Attributes  of 
Matter "  and  «  Definition  of  Motion,"  by  John  W. 
Powell;  and  "Device  for  Comparing  Natural  with 
Tempered  Musical  Scales,"  by  Morris  Xoeb. 

C.  Chemistry. — Prof.  Thomas  H.  Norton,  who 
fills  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  chose  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  address,  "  The  Battle  with  Fire,"  in 
which,  differing  with  his  predecessors,  who  have 
discussed  subjects  in  pure  science,  he  presented 
a  matter  which  had  to  do  with  certain  economic 
aspects  of  chemistry.  He  began  bv  pointing  out 
that  of  $200,000,000  representing*  the  total  an- 
nual loss  of  insured  property  bv  fire,  nearly  one 
half,  or  $90,344,075,  occurs  in  the  United  States. 
Our  total  loss  of  property  by  fire  amounts  to  one 
fifth  of  the  net  profits  of  all  the  industries  of  the 
country.  In  the  matter  of  protection  against 
loss  by  fire  there  are  two  distinct  lines  of  action  : 
prevention  and  cure,  or  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  to  render  an  outbreak  of  fire  diffi- 
cult and  a  conflagration  practically  impossible, 
and  provision  of  the  proper  facilities* for  tne  rapid 
subjugation  and  limitation  of  a  fire  under  full 
headway.  Under  the  head  of  fire  extinguishers, 
such  agents  as  carbon  dioxide,  sulphur  dioxide, 
chemical  engines  of  various  kinds,  including  such 
as  the  well-known  forms  of  Babcock.  Ilarkness, 
and  Climax  extinguishers  and  hand  grenades. 
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ivere  discussed ;  also  the  extinguishing  powders 
were  mentioned.  Under  the  methods  of  protec- 
tion against  fire,  he  described  processes  of  ren- 
dering structural  materials  fireproof;  then  the 
textiles  and  papers  were  taken  up«  including 
theater  curtains,  scenery,  ropes,  ball  dresses;  also 
various  forms  of  fireproof  paper  and  ink  were 
described.  He  concluded  that  for  textile  fabrics 
sodium  tungstate  and  magnesium  borate  yield 
the  best  results  when  materials  are  to  be  ironed, 
while  ammonium  phosphate  or  sulphate  are  pref- 
erably used  in  other  cases.  In  the  way  of  op- 
portunities for  future  investieation,  the  further 
study  of  illuminants  was  advised.  Whatever 
tends  to  replace  the  use  of  petroleum  for  domestic 
lighting  tends  by  so  much  to  diminish  the  na- 
tional fire  bill,  as  this  one  substance  is  the  most 
prolific  cause  of  conflagration.  The  use  of  vege- 
table oils  or  the  introduction  of  a  fuel  gas  so 
safe  and  economical  that  it  may  be  promptly 
accepted  for  domestic  lighting  was  advised.  The 
substitution  of  aluminum  for  wood  as  a  struc- 
tural material  was  referred  to  as  probable,  and  as 
affording  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  that  direc- 
tion. As  to  the  production  of  new  prot^ctives, 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  other  combinations 
less  expensive  or  more  effective  than  those  now 
in  vogue  await  the  experimenter.  By  impreg- 
nation it  was  doubtful  if  anything  better  than 
ammonium  phosphate  could  be  obtained,  but 
its  economical  production  could  be  profitably 
studied. 

The  following-named  papers  were  then  read 
and  discussed  before  the  section : 

"  ObservationB  regardinsr  Certain  European  Water 
Snppliea,"  by  William  P.  Mason ;  "  Fallacies  of  Post- 
iDortem  Testa  for  Morphine,''  by  David  L.  Davoll; 
"Camphoric  Acid,'*  by  William  A.  Noves;  "Double 
Halides  of  Antimony  and  Potassium,"  by  Charles  H. 
Hert>  ;  **  Some  Peculiar  Forms  of  Iron,''  "  On  the 
Existence  of  Ortho-silicic  Acid,"  and  "  Volatility  of 
Certain  Salts,"  bv  Thomas  H.  Norton;  "A  New 
Formula  for  Specfflc  and  Molecular  Refraction,"  by 
W.  F.  Edwards;  *'  Action  of  Nitric  Acid  upon  the 
Chlorides  of  Zinc,  Bismuth,  and  Cadmium,"  by  Otis 
C.  Johnson ;  "  A  Tonvenient  Milk-sampling  Tube," 
by  M.  A.  Scovell ;  "  The  Polymetric  Modifications  of 
Iropionic  Aldehyde,  Parapropionic  Aldehyde,  and 
Metapropionic  Aldehvde,"  by  William  R.  Omclorff ; 
-A  New  Gas  and  Oil  Field,"  by  E.  H.  S.  Bailey; 
**  On  the  Behavior  of  Allyl-malonic,  Allyl-acctic,  and 
^thvlidene-propionic  Acids  when  boiled  with  Caus- 
tic Soda  Solution  "  and  "  On  the  Grade  of  Ethemar- 
cosis  in  Relation  to  tlie  Amount  of  Inhaled  Ether 
Vapor,"  by  John  6.  Spenzer;  and  "The  Test  of 
Fluorin  for  the  Detennmation  of  the  Antiquity  of 
Fof^il  Bones,"  by  Thomas  Wilson. 

D.  Mechanical  Science  and  Fngineertna. — 
The  presiding  officer  of  this  section  was  Mansfield 
Merriman,  who  fills  the  chair  of  Engineering  at 
Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  His 
address  was  on  **  Paradoxes  in  the  Resistance  of 
Materials."  It  discussed  the  importance  of  tak- 
ing into  account  the  effects  of  falling  bodies, 
Shenomena  liable  to  occur  in  machinery,  on 
ridges,  and  even  in  buildings,  and  a  full  ac- 
count was  given  of  the  history  of  the  development 
of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Beginning  in 
1807  with  Young,  who  first  recognized  that  im- 
pact was  a  case  of  energy  or  work,  which  he  called 
resilience,  the  labors  of  Navier,  Poucelet,  Hodg- 
kinson  and  many  others  were  described  at  length. 
The  subject  was'divided  into  two  parts,  "  elastic 


resilience"  and  "ultimate  resilience." the  former 
being  the  case  where  the  elastic  limit  of  the  ma- 
terial is  not  exceeded,  and  the  latter  where  rup- 
ture.occurs.  The  conclusions  of  elastic  resist- 
ance under  impact  are  derived  mainly  by  theory, 
and  teach  that  a  sudden  force  produces  twice  as 
much  elongation  and  twice  as  much  stress  as  a 
force  slowly  applied.  The  conclusions  of  ulti- 
mate resistance  under  impact  are  derived  by 
tests  made  with  a  falline:  ram,  and  these  in  gen- 
eral give  different  laws  from  those  of  the  case  of 
pure  elasticity.  The  development  of  the  modem 
methods  of  static  testing  in  the  United  States  be- 
gun by  Wade,  Rodman,  and  Plympton,  the  later 
testing  machines  of  Fairbanks,  Olsen,  Riehle, 
and  Thurston,  the  culmination  in  the  precise  ap- 
paratus of  Emery,  and  the  powerful  machine  at 
Phcenixville  were  described.  The  results  obtained 
from  these  tests,  it  was  thought,  did  not  give  as 
full  information  regarding  resilience  as  is  desir- 
able. The  cold-bend  test  was  characterized  as 
of  great  value,  and  one  that  no  engineer  would 
desire  to  see  abandoned.  A  number  of  para- 
doxes or  misunderstandings  regarding  the  pres- 
sure caused  by  impact  and  the  relation  between 
stress  and  work  were  reviewed,  and  most  of  these 
were  shown  to  have  had  their  origip  in  a  lack  of 
clear  conception  and  correct  application  of  the 
principles  of  mechanics.  In  view  of  the  lack  of 
precision  which  is  frequently  apparent,  it  was 
urged  that  greater  attention  should  be  given  in 
technical  schools  to  experiments  and  numerical 
computations  of  physical  phenomena.  The  dis- 
cussions of  Herbert  Spencer  regarding  laws  of 
persistence  of  force  and  of  continuity  of  motion 
were  characterized  as  inexact,  and  it  was  claimed 
that  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy  should  be 
made  the  basis  of  all  dynamical  investigation. 

The  following-named  papers  were  read  and 
discussed  before  the  section  : 

"  The  Crank  Curve,"  by  John  H.  Kinealy  ;  "  Pre- 
liminary Experiments  on  a  New  Air  Pyrometer  for 
measunnff  Temperatures  as  Hiffh  as  the  Melting 
Point  of  btecl,  **0n  the  Precautions  necessary  in  the 
Use  of  Mercurial  Thermometers  in  determining  the 
Amount  of  Super-heat  in  Steam,"  and  "Improve- 
ments in  Methods  of  testing  Automatic  Fire-sprink- 
ler Heads,"  by  David  S.  Jacobus ;  "  On  the  Ratio  of 
the  Expansion  of  Steam  in  Multiple  Expansion  Marine 
Engines  for  Maximum  Economy  in  Fast  River  Steam- 
ers," by  James  E.  Denton ;  "  Experiments  on  the 
Transverse  Strength  of  Long-leaf  Yellow  Pine,"  by 
Samuel  Marsden ;  "  The  Air  Lift  Pump,"  by  Elmo 
G.  Harris ;  and  **  Some  Reminiscences  of  the  History 
of  Iron  Bridge  Buildiug  in  the  United  States,"  by 
George  W.  Plympton. 

E.  Geology  and  Oeography. — This  section  was 
presided  over  by  Samuel  Calvin,  who  fills  the 
chair  of  Geology  in  the  State  Universitv  of  Iowa. . 
His  address  was  on  "  Some  Points  in  (Jeological 
History  illustrated  in  Northwestern  Iowa."  He 
said:  "The  Niobrara  stage  of  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous is  well  represented  along  the  Missouri, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara  river  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux.  East  of  the  Sioux 
beds  of  the  same  stage  are  found  at  various 
points  in  Iowa  as  far  eastward  as  Auburn,  in  Sac 
County,  while  fossils  distributed  through  the 
drift  indicate  the  former  existence  of  Cretaceous 
strata  at  points  many  miles  farther  east  than 
any  locality  where  they  are  not  known  to  occur 
in  place.    The  general  distribution  of  the  Nio- 
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brara  deposits  covers  an  area  reaching  from 
western  Iowa  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  while 
north  and  south  it  stretches  from  Texas  to  Mani- 
toba, and  probably  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  Niobrara  sediments  are  unique  amon^  the 
geological  formations  of  the  Northwest.  Where 
typically  developed,  they  are  wholly  calcareous, 
or  nearly  so,  ana  yet  they  are  altogether  unlike 
the  limestones  that  are  so  common  and  so  char- 
acteristic a  feature  of  the  geologv  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  They  lie,  indeed, 
in  massive  strata,  varying  from  6  inches  to  more 
than  2  feet  in  thickness,  as  do  some  of  the  lime- 
stones, but  the  material  is  chalky  in  appearance 
and  correspondingly  soft  in  t-exture.  Tne  color 
of  freshly  exposed  surfaces  varies  from  white 
through  shades  of  gray  and  yellow.  In  some  in- 
stances the  weathered  surfaces  become  reddish, 
owing  to  the  final  oxidation  of  the  small  amount 
of  iron  which  the  beds  contain.  Allow  me  to 
traverse  familiar  ground  long  enough  to  say  that 
the  Niobrara  chalk  is  a  part  of  the  Missouri  Cre- 
taceous series  that  was  long  aeo  made  classic  by 
the  labors  of  Meek  and  Hayaen.  The  work  of 
Hill  and  others  in  Texas  enables  us  now  to  refer 
the  beds  in  question  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Comanche  or  Lower  Cre- 
taceous series  of  the  Southwest.  In  the  region 
we  are  considering  the  Cretaceous  begins  with 
the  Dakota  sandstone.  Before  the  Niobrara  age 
came  to  an  end  the  upward  movement  of  the 
region  began.  Step  by  step  the  sea  receded  from 
its  line  of  farthest  advance,  somewhere  east  of 
the  middle  of  Iowa.  It  will  be  noted  that  in 
the  Sioux  river  region  the  conditions  that  gave 
us  successively  the  Dakota,  Benton,  Niobrara, 
and  Pierre  deposits  passed  one  into  the  other  by 
practically  imperceptible  gradations.  While  in 
the  Black  Hills  the  transition  from  Dakota  sands 
lo  the  Benton  shales  is  very  abrupt,  along  the 
Sioux  river  the  transition  is  so  gradual  that  any 
line  of  separation  would  seem  to  be  purely  ar- 
bitrary. The  dead  skeletons  of  successive  gen- 
erations of  such  organisms,  unmixed  with  the 
grosser  products  of  land  erosion,  constituted 
practically  the  only  sediment  that  accumulated 
during  the  Niobrara  phase  of  the  Cretaceous.  It 
is  upon  the  nature  of  these  skeletons  and  their 
mode  of  aggregation  that  the  very  unusual  char- 
acteristics of  the  rocks  belonging  to  this  partic- 
ular stage  depend." 

The  following-named  papers  were  read  and 
discussed  before  the  section : 

*'  Water  Resources  of  the  United  States,"  by  John 
W.  Powell ;  "  Gcoofraphic  Developirient  of  China, 
Corea,  and  Japan,"  by  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard ; "  A  Min- 
iature Extinct  Volcano,"  by  W  J  McCJee ;  •*  A  Pala&- 
ozoic  Eruption  in  Missouri,"  by  Arthur  Wiuslow; 
*'  The  Zinc  Mines  at  Franklin  Furnace  and  Ogdens- 
bur^,  N.  J.,"  by  Jame^s  F.  Kemp ;  "  Notes  on  the  At- 
lantic Miocene,"  by  William  H.Dall;  '*  A  New  Fossil 
Liriodendron  from  the  Laramie  at  Walscnder^,  Col., 
and  it«  Sis^niflcanco,"  by  Arthur  Ilollick*  **Thc  Affe 
of  the  Galena  Limestone,"  by  Nathaniel  II.  Winchell ; 
"  The  Carboniferous  Strata  oi'  Shasta  County,  Cal.," 
by  James  P.  Smith ;  "  Quaternary  Time,  Divisible 
in  Three  Periods,  the  Lavette,  Glacial,  and  Keccnt," 
bv  Warren  Upham ;  "  Tne  Columbia  Formation  in 
Northwestern  Illinois,"  by  Oscar  II.  Horshey ;  "  The 
Later  Geological  Chanties  in  Cuba"  "  Proirrcss  in 
the  Geoloj^ical  Survey  of  the  Great  Lakes,"  "  Duration 
of  Niagara  Falls,"  and  "  Drainatfe  of  the  (ireat  Lakes 
into  the  Miflsiasippi  River  by  Way  of  Chicago,"  by 


John  W.  Spencer ;  "  On  Standard  Sizes  for  Trays, 
Drawers,  and  Cases  for  Mineralogical  and  Microscop- 
ical Cabinets,"  by  Wallace  G.  l^cvison  and  Daniel  S. 
Martin;  "A  Prehistoric  Relic,  with  Extracts  from  a 
Survey  of  Lands  in  Monroe  and  Ontario  Counties,  New 
York,  which  were  under  the  Ancient  Lake  of  Ontario," 
by  Cnarlea  II.  Jenner;  "Exhibition  of  a  Microscope 
made  of  Aluminium  for  Portability,  and  modiiiod  m 
Construction  to  adapt  it  for  searchiuflr  over  the  Surface 
of  Large  Mineral  Specimens"  and  "Exhibition  of 
Map  and  Photograph  of  a  Peat  Bed  in  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  N.  i.,  made  in  1867,  when  tlie  Peat  was 
removed  and  the  Excavation  filled/*  by  Wallace  G. 
Levison;  "The  Geological  Atlas  Folios  issued  by 
United  Slates  Geological  Survey  "  and  "  The  National 
Domam,"  by  Frederick  II.  Newell :  "  The  Minerals 
of  Paterson,  Upper  Montclair,  and  the  Palisades, 
N.  J."  (exhibited  by  the  Local  Connnittee  in  Case  in 
the  Press  Room^,  by  Joseph  H.  Hunt ;  "  On  the  Age  of 
the  St.  Clair  Limestone  of  Arkansas,"  by  S.  II.  Wil- 
liams ;  "  The  Report  on  Proofress  in  Geology  from  the 
('entennial  to  the  Columbian  Expositions,"  by  Jedo- 
diah  Uotchkiss;  and  "Oil  and  Gas  in  Kansas,"  by 
Erasmus  Ilaworth. 

F.  Zodlogy, — At  the  Madison  meeting  last 
year,  Samuel  H.  Scudder,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
distinguished  for  his  researches  in  fossil  ento- 
mology, was  elected  to  preside  over  this  section, 
but  he  resigned  this  honor ;  and  as  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  fill  the  vacancy  no  address  was 
delivered.  Subsequently  the  place  was  filled  by 
the  election  of  Joseph  A.  Lintner,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  State  Entomologist  of  New  York.  As 
secretary  of  the  section  William  Libbey,  Jr.,  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  had  been  chosen,  but  as  he  was 
not  present,  John  B.  Smith,  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  was  elected. 

The  following-named  papers  were  read  and 
discussed  before  the  section : 

"A  Migration  of  Cockroaches"  and  "The  Ques- 
tion of  Spider  Bites,"  by  Lemuel  O.  Howard ;  "  The 
Pulmonary  Structures  of  the  Ophidia  (Snakes),"  by 
Edward  D.  Cope ;  "  Phototfrapliinff  Fishes  and  other 
Aquatic  Animals  under  Water  by  Means  of  a  Verti- 
cal Camera"  and  "The  Transformations  of  the  Lake 
and  of  the  Sea  Lamprey,"  bv  Simon  H.  Gage;  "Sex- 
ual Characters  in  Scolytidaj,"  by  A.  D.  Hopkins; 
"  Notes  on  the  Genus  Perigoninus,  Sars,"  by  Charles 
W.  Ilargett;  "On  the  Above-ground  Buildings  of 
the  Seventeen-year  Cicada,"  by  Joseph  A.  Lintner ; 

and,  in  joint  session  with  Section  G, 

"  The  Struggle  for  Existence  under  Cultivation  "  and 
"  Relation  of  Age  of  Type  to  Variability,"  by  Libcrtv 
II.  Bailey ;  and  "  Limits  of  Biological  Experiments,*' 
by  Manly  Miles. 

G.  Botany. — The  presiding  officer  of  this  sec- 
tion was  Prof.  Lucien  M.  Qndcrwood,  of  De 
Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  who  chose 
as  the  subject  of  his  address  "The  Evolution  of 
the  Ilepaticas."  He  said  there  was  a  natural 
tendency  among  specialists  to  magnify  the  im- 
portance of  their  specialty,  hence  his  desire  to 
set  forth  in  something  of  a  reasonable  way  the 
characters  of  a  group  and  to  correct  some  mis- 
understandings that  have  resulted  from  our  im- 
perfect appreciation  of  its  relations.  Known 
since  the  time  of  Adanson  as  the  liepatieaei,  this 
group  stands  in  a  unique  place  on  the  boundary 
line  of  thallose  and  leafy  plants,  and  its  position 
is  not  only  intermediate  from  the  'stnictural 
standpoint,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  evolution 
of  the  higher  plants  it  stands  as  a  key  or  link 
between  the  lower  and  simpler  and  the  higher 
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and  more  complex.  They  possess  almost  abso- 
lutely no  utilitarian  aspect,  yet  there  is  no  single 
group  of  plants  that  occupies  such  a  unique 
position  in  the  plant  world.  What  the  compre- 
hensive and  heterogeneous  group  Vermes  is 
to  the  animal  kingdom  the  Hepaticas  are  to 
plants,  only  they  are  less  complicated.  The 
Uepotictp.  have  undergone  a  triple  aifferentiation. 
Beginning  with  a  simple  thallose  plant  with  its 
unmodified  sporogone,  it  is  evident  that  there 
are  three  possible  lines  of  specialization  :  (1)  The 
development  of  the  thallus  as  such;  (2)  the 
transformation  of  the  thallus  into  a  leafy  ayis 
combined  with  the  modification  from  creeping 
to  ascending  or  erect  habit;  and  (3)  the  spe- 
cialization of  the  sporogone  at  the  expense  of 
the  thallus.  Even  a  cursory  acquaintance  with 
the  diverse  structures  that  are  developed  in  the 
group  will  make  it  evident  that  the  UepaticaB 
have  improved  their  opportunity  in  each  of  these 
three  possible  lines,  and  have  carried  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  each  line  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. These  three  lines  of  development  were 
discussed  in  detail.  In  conclusion  he  pointed 
out  that  the  relations  of  the  Hepaticae  might  be 
summarized  as  follows :  (1)  The  group  is  not  of 
recent  origin.  This  is  shown  by  the  widespread 
geographic  distribution  of  its  major  group,  its 
extensive  modification  into  diverse  genera,  and 
its  relations  to  higher  groups  which  have  a  great 
antiquity.  (2)  The  group  is  not  a  compact  one, 
nor  IS  it  entirely  circumscribed.  The  present 
grouping  is  unsatisfactory  and  artificial.  (3) 
In  such  a  triple  development  as  exists  among 
the  Hepaticas  no  single  plant  can  stand  as  a  type 
which  will  fairly  represent  the  entire  group. 
(4)  We  must  recognize  at  least  five  families 
among  the  Hepaticae.  (5)  The  Hepaticao  are 
especially  interesting  as  constituting  the  con- 
necting link  in  the  evolution  from  thallophytes 
(algie)  to  the  higher  plants. 

The  following-named  papers  were  then  read 
and  discussed  before  the  section : 

"The  Numerical  Intensity  of  Faunas,"  by  Louis 
P.  Gratacap;  *'The  Growth  of  Kadishes  as  affected 
bv  the  Size  and  Weight  of  the  Seed,"  by  Benjamin 
T.  Galloway;  "The  Work  of  the  Indiana  Biolbgical 
Survey,"  by  Amos  W.Butler;  **The  Movement  of 
Gases  ID  Rhizomes,"  by  Katherine  E.  Golden ;  "  Some 
InterestinjT  Conditions  in  Wood  resulting  from  the 
Attacks  of  Insects  and  Woodpeckers,"  by  A.D.  Hop- 
kins j  "The  Sugar  Maples  or  Central  Alichigan,"  by 
William  J.  Beal ;  "  Some  Attinities  among  Cactacea^'' 
bv  John  M.  Coulter;  "Kejrulatorv  Growth  of  Mo- 
cnauical  Tissue,"  by  Frederick  C.  Newcombe  ;  "  Sim- 
plification and  Dejreneration"  and  "  Further  Studies 
m  the  Relationship  and  Arrangement  of  the  Flower- 
ing Plants,"  bv  Charles  E.  Bessey  ;  "  The  Watermelon 
Disease  of  the  South,"  bv  Erwin  F.  Smith  ;  "  On  the 
Swarm  Spores  of  Pythium  and  Ceratiomyxa'*'*  and 
**  Relation  between  tne  Functions  of  the  Vegetative 
and  Reproductive  Leaves  of  OnocUa^'*  by  George.  F. 
Atkinson ;  "  IjOphopappus^  a  New  Genus  of  Muti- 
naceouii  Compo&itJB,  and  Fhtckigeria^  a  New  Genus 
of  Gesneriocea","  by  Henry  H.  Rusby  ;  "  Products  of 
Metamorphosis  ana  Monstrosities,"  by  Albert  Mann  ; 
•*  A  Hybrid  among  the  Mosses,"  "  Some  Notes  on  the 
Genus  Eucalypta^  and  **A  Revision  of  the  Genus 
Scovleria^  by  Elizabeth  G.  Britton ;  "  Evidence  as 
to  the  Fonner  Existence  of  Large  Trees  on  Nantucket 
Island,"  by  Burt  G.  Wilder;  "  On  Torreya  as  a  Ge- 
neric Name  "  and  "  Notes  on  the  Primary  Foliage  and 
the  Leaf  Scars  in  PinuB  Rigida^''  by  Nathaniel  L. 
Britton ; "  Notes  upon  Chalara  Paradoxa  "  and  "  Notes 


upon  a  Root  Rot  of  Beets,"  by  Byron  D.  Halsted ; 
and  **  Species  of  Taphrina  parastic  on  Populus,"  by 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Patterson. 

H.  Anthropoloay. — Franz  Boaz,  of  New  York, 
presided  over  this  section,  and  he  spoke  on 
*•  Human  Faculty  as  determined  by  Race."  At 
the  beginning  he  said :  **  Proud  of  his  wonder- 
ful achievements,  civilized  man  looks  down  upon 
the  humbler  members  of  mankind.  He  has  con- 
quered the  forces  of  Nature  and  compelled  them 
to  serve  him.  He  has  transformed  inhospitable 
forests  into  fertile  fields.  The  mountain  fast- 
nesses are  yielding  their  treasures  to  his  de- 
mands. The  fierce  animals  which  were  obstruct- 
ing his  progress  are  being  exterminated,  while 
others  wnich  are  "useful  to  him  are  made  to  in- 
crease a  thousandfold.  The  waves  of  the  ocean 
carry  him  from  land  to  land,  and  towering 
mountain  ranges  set  him  no  bounds.  His  genius 
has  modeled  Inert  matters  into  powerful  ma- 
chines, which  wait  a  touch  of  his  band  to  serve 
his  manifold  demands.  What  wonder  that  he 
pities  a  people  who  have  not  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing Nature ;  who  labor  to  eke  an  existence  out 
of  the  products  of  the  wilderness ;  who  hear  with 
trembling  the  roar  of  the  wild  animals ;  who  re- 
main restricted  by  ocean,  river,  or  mountains; 
and  who  strive  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life 
with  the  help  of  few  and  simple  instruments  I 
What  wonder  if  civilized  man  considers  himself 
a  being  of  higher  order  than  primitive  man,  if 
it  is  claimed  that  the  white  race  represents  a 
higher  type  than  all  others ! "  Then,  tracing  the 
history  of  civilization  from  its  dawn  in  the  far 
East  until  now,  and  showing  how  ideas  and  in- 
ventions were  carried  from  one  nation  to  an- 
other, he  took  up  the  civilizations  in  ancient 
Peru  and  Central  America,  and  showed  that  the 
general  advancement  was  the  same  as  in  Asia 
and  Europe.  The  various  physical  character- 
istics of  different  races  were  discussed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  mental  ability.  The  psy- 
chological characteristics  of  primitive  people 
were  reviewed,  and  in  conclusion  he  said :  "  Ihe 
average  faculty  of  the  white  race  is  found  to  the 
same  degree  in  a  large  proportion  of  individuals 
of  all  other  races;  and  although  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  these  races  may  not  produce  as 
large  a  proportion  of  great  men  as  our  own  race, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  un- 
able to  reach  the  level  of  civilization  represented 
by  the  bulk  of  our  own  people." 

The  following-named  papers  were  then  read 
and  discussed  before  the  section : 

"Primitive  Trephininiu:  in  Peru,"  by  W  J  McGee; 
"  On  Certain  Morphologic  Traits  of  American  Lan- 
guages "  and  '*  Variations  in  the  Human  Skeleton." 
hy  Daniel  G.  Brinton  ;  *'  Soutliern  Visits  of  the  Eski- 
mo "  and  "  IroQUois  Migrations,"  by  William  M.  Beau- 
champ;  "  Antnropological  Matters  in  Michigan,"  by 
Harlan  I.  Smith  ;  **  The  Value  of  Games  in  Ethnolo- 
gy "  and  **  Corean  Children's  Games,"  by  Stewart 
Culin  ;  "  The  Seat  of  Conscimaners,"  by  Paul  Carus ; 
"Notes  on  Child  Study,"  by  J.  Edward  Warren; 
"  Shell  Mounds  of  Nicoragua"  and  "  Prehistoric  Man 
in  Nicaracfua,"  by  John  Crawford ;  "  Ancient  Occupa- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  b^  Asa  S.  Tiffany ; 
"  Notes  on  tlie  Customs  and  Traditions  of  the  Mic- 
macs  "  and  "  Legends  of  the  Maific  Wooing  and  the 
Pittsa,"  hy  Stansbury  Hairar ;  "  The  Child  of  the  Fu- 
ture," by  Laura  O.  Talbott ;  "  On  the  History  of  the 
Meander  Pattern  and  its  Connection  with  the  Swas- 
tika," by  William  H.  Goodyear;  "Modem  and  Pre- 
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historic  Village  Sites  in  Ohio  compared,"  by  Warren 
K.  Moorhead ;  "  Some  Indian  Fishing  Stations  upon 
Long  Island"  and  "The  Discovery  of  Chaunia 
Tcmoatan  of  1586,"  by  William  W.  Tooker;  "The 
Salt  of  Savagery,"  by  Frank  H.  Cui^hing;  **  Sur- 
vivals of  Early  Dwart  Races  in  the  New  World,"  by 
R.  G.  Ilaliburton  ;  «  The  Ideal  Museum,"  by  Thomas 
Wilson  ;  **  Crania  of  the  Necropolis  of  Ancon,  Peru" 
and  "  The  Valley  of  the  Yucay,  or  the  Garden  of  the 
Incas,"  by  George  A.  1  Jersey ;  "  A  Comparative  Study 
of  the  Glyphs  of  Copan  and  Quirigua,"  "  The  Cere- 
monial Year  of  the  Maya  Codex  Cort^jsians,"  and  "  Ex- 
hibition of  an  Aborigrinal  Mexican  Manuscript  of  Mag- 
uey Paper,"  by  Marshall  II.  Saville ;  ** 'iTie  Origin 
of  Numeral  Words,"  by  Levi  L.  Conant;  "Notes  on 
the '  Mummy  Com '  of  Peru,"  by  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant ; 
"  Brief  Remarks  upon  an  Attenipt  to  interpret  Plates 
25  and  40  of  the  Dresden  Codex,"  by  liilbome  T. 
Cresson ;  "  Primitive  Anthropometry  and  its  Folk- 
lore," "  Incorporation  in  the  Kootenay  Language,"  and 
"  Translation  into  Primitive  Languages ;  Errors  and 
Pitfalls;  with  Illustrations  from  Algonkian  Dialects," 
by  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain ;  "  Armor  of  the  North 
American  Aborigines,"  by  Walter  Hough;  "Light 
from  Recent  Science  upon  Man^s  Religious  Belief,"  by 
George  V.  Reichel ;  "  Mexican  Cooking  and  Mexican 
Foods,"  by  John  G.  Bourke;  "New  and  Improved 
Tests  for  the  Determination  of  Visual  Acuteness  in 
Railway  Employees,"  by  Charles  A.  Oliver ;  and  "  Au 
Illinois  Drift  Implement,"  by  J.  F.  Snyder. 

I.  Economic  Sciefice  and  Statistics. — The  pre- 
siding officer  of  this  section  was  Henry  Farquhar, 
of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  discussed  the  topic  of 
"  A  Stable  Monetary  Standard  "  for  his  aadress. 
The  essence  of  his  remarks  was  as  follows:  "A 
monetary  standard  is  constant  when  the  same 
amount  of  money  does  the  same  work— as  nearly 
as  possible  supplies  the  same  want  and  compen- 
sates the  same  effort..  These  ends  should  both 
be  attained  if  practicable;  if  not,  neither  should 
be  exclusively  preferred.  The  selection  of  cen- 
turies of  civilization  having  fixed  upon  silver 
and  gold  as  expressions  of  values  to  be  taken  as 
constant,  the  inquiry  is,  which  of  the  two  more 
nearly  meets  these  ends,  or  whether  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  would  be  better  than  either.  The 
answer  appears  to  be  that  by  the  ideally  best 
standard  the  prices  of  average  merchandise  ought 
to  have  been  slightly  diminishing,  and  the  wages 
of  labor  to  have  been  slightly  increa.sing  within 
the  last  twenty  yeai*s,  a  requirement  more  satis- 
factorily met  by  gold ;  and  that  any  attempt  to 
work  the  two  metals  on  equal  terms  into  a  com- 
posite whole  is  of  very  doubtful  practicability, 
and  of  very  doubtful  merit  if  its  practicability 
were  assured.  The  alleged  scarcity  of  gold  seems 
little  more  than  a  myth.  The  most  important 
conclusion  suggested  is  the  needlessness  of  active 
interference  in  the  matter  by  the  governing  pow- 
er. Allowing  entire  freedom  of  contracts  in 
money ;  construing  the  terms  of  such  contracts 
in  all  doubtful  cases  according  to  prevalent 
usage,  and  enforcing  them  accordingly ;  grant- 
ing to  the  people  needed  facilities  for  immediate 
decision  as  to  values  in  metallic  form  by  marks 
certifying  to  weight  and  finenej*s — this  being  the 
true  function  of  coinage ;  when  the  government 
has  done  these  it  has  done  its  part.  The  usurped 
power  of  passing  *  legal-tender '  acts  should  be 
surrendered,  and  legal  definitions  of  value  should 
cover  only  contracts  made  by  the  government 
itself.  Were  this  course  followed  men  might 
treat  as  money  anything  they  agreed  so  to  treat, 


accepting  the  government's  stamp  as  evidence 
that  their  agreement  was  kept,  and  not  fearing 
or  hoping  that  any  meddlesome  enactment  would 
step  m  to  declare  that,  though  one  metal  was 
agreed  on,  the  agreement  might  be  completely 
discharged  by  paying  15^  times  its  weight  of 
some  other.  If  the  result  of  this  policy  should 
be  that  the  economic  forces  now  working  to 
bring  all  nations  to  a  gold  unit  should  prevail  in 
practical  business,  the  standard  to  which  we 
should  thus  be  brought,  as  amply  shown  above, 
is  no  bad  one.  If  the  contracting  parties  pre- 
ferred silver,  however,  they  might  make  tlieir 
agreement  in  terms  of  silver  and  have  it  so  en- 
forced ;  or  if  they  decided  on  giving  the  debtor 
an  option  to  pay  one  metal  or  *  put '  another  and 
so  declared,  the  law  might  help  them  in  that  also. 
But  it  would  not  infer  the  *  put '  unless  the  con- 
tract explicitly  provided  for  it.  The  question  of 
the  ideal  standard  would  remain  as  now,  inter- 
esting and  altogether  suitable  for  scientific  bod- 
ies, but  active  business  would  never  have  occasion 
to  wait  for  our  verdict  upon  it. 

"  In  a  total  abandonment  by  the  government 
of  its  power  to  declare  a  legal  tender  for  private 
debts  is  to  be  found  the  tnie  practical  solution 
of  this  problem,  a  stable  monetary  standard." 

The  following-named  papers  were  then  read 
and  discussed  before  the  section  : 

"  A  Foreca.st  of  the  Future  Commercial  Union  of  the 
English-speaking  People  "  and  "  The  Evil  Effect  of 
raising  Prices  by  depressing  the  Standard  of  Value," 
by  Edward  Atkinson ;  "Has  Gold  appreciated  or  de- 

Sreciated  ? "  and  "  Rate  of  Interest  in  the  United 
tates  considered  Geographically',"  by  Henry  Far- 
quhar ;  "  The  Teaching  of  Domestic  Science  in  an  Ag- 
ricultural College,"  by  Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Kedzie;  "Lim- 
its* of  Biological  Experiments,"  by  Manly  Miles ;  "  The 
British  Land  Difficulty— Poultry  and  Eggs,"bv  James 
V.  R.  Swann;  "  Weeds  as  related  to  Civilization,"  by 
Byron  D.  Halsted  ;  "  The  Providential  Function  of 
Government,"  by  Bemhard  E.  Femow ;  "  Coxey's 
Army  and  the  Russian  Thistle,"  by  Liberty  IL  Bai- 
ley;'"  Radical  Defects  in  Municipal  Fire  Depart- 
ments," '*  Evolution  of  a  Cooking  Sciiool  in  WashinK- 
ton,  D.  C,"  and  "  A  Study  in  Social  Economy,"  by 
Laura  O.  Talbott ;  "  A  New  Plan  for  Proportional 
Representation  in  Legislative  Bodies,"  by  William  H. 
Goodyear ;  "  The  SutJrage  Question  "  and  "  Some  Sug- 
gestions as  to  Single  Tax,"  by  Stillman  F.  Kneelanu  ; 
"  The  Science  of  Society,"  by  James  A.  Skilton ;  "  A 
Misleading  Statement  of  Gresham's  Law  "  and  "Tests 
of  Stability  in  the  Value  of  Money,"  by  Edward  T. 
Peters ;  and  "  On  Suicide,"  by  W.  Lane  O'Neill. 

Popular  Features  of  the  Proceedings.— 

Subsequent  to  the  delivery  of  the  presidential  ad- 
dress on  the  evening  of  Aug.  16,  the  usual  re<^ep- 
tion  to  the  association  was  given  hy  the  Ladies* 
Reception  Committee  of  Brooklyn  m  the  Assem- 
bly Rooms  and  Art  Galleries  adjacent  to  the 
Academy  of  Music.  On  the  evening  of  Aug.  17 
a  publiclecture  on  **  The  Vikings,  their  Civiliza- 
tion and  Expeditions,"  complimentary  to  the 
citizens  of  Brooklyn,  was  given  by  Paul  Du 
Chaillu.  Saturday,  Aug.  18,  as  usual,  was  de- 
voted to  excursions.  A  choice  of  two  was  given  : 
one  to  Long  Branch,  by  boat  dow^n  the  bay  and 
the  Shrewsbury  river  to*  Pleasure  Bay.  thence  by 
stage,  was  complimentary  to  the  members  of  the 
association,  and  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Esther 
Hermann,  patron  of  the  association,  who  received 
the  members  at  her  summer  home  and  grounds 
at  Long  Branch,  and  all  who  took  the  excursion 
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were  inrited  to  lunch  with  Mrs.  Hermann  and 
were  presented  with  a  silver  souvenir  pin  as  a 
memento  of  the  trip.  The  other  excursion  was 
to  Cold  Spring  Harbor  by  way  of  East  river. 
Navy  Yard,  Hell  Gate,  Long  Island  Sound  to 
Laurelton  Grove,  on  the  west  bank  of  Cold 
Spring  Harbor.  Geologists  who  took  this  excur- 
sion were  enabled  to  visit  the  Cretaceous  clays  of 
the  north  coast  of  Lon^  Island  folded  by  placial 
action,  while  the  biologists  visited  the  Biological 
Laboratory  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  the  New  York  Fish  Commis- 
sion station. 

On  Monday,  Aug.  20,  an  excursion  to  points 
of  interest  in  New  York  harbor,  presented  oy  the 
dnion  Ferry  Company  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mrs.  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  was  taken  up  the  East 
river  as  far  as  the  Navy  Yard,  then  past  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  Bay  Ridse,  Fort  Hamilton,  the 
Narrows,  Fort  Wads  worth,  Sailors*  Snug  Harbor, 
Bartholdi  Statue,  thence  up  the  North  river  on 
the  Hoboken  side. 

On  the  evening  of  Aug.  20  a  second  compli- 
mentary lecture  to  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  was 
given  by  Edward  D.  Cope  on  "  The  Relation  of 
Human  Structure  and  Physiognomy  to  those  of 
the  other  Mammalia";  while  on  the  evening  of 
Aug.  21  a  third  lecture,  on  **  The  Battle  of  the 
Forest,"  was  delivered  by  Bernhard  E.  Femow, 

On  Aug.  23,  the  day  following  the  final  session 
of  the  association,  an  excursion  was  made  upthe 
Hudson  river,  through  the  Highlands  to  West 
Point,  affording  opportunity  to  visit  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  the  United  States  steam- 
er **  Fishhawk  "  was  placed  by  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  at  the  disposal  of  the  members 
for  dredging  excursions.  Also  special  excursions 
for  the  botanists,  chemists,  engineers,  geologists, 
mineralogists,  and  zoologists  were  arranged  for. 

AfllHated  Organizations. — Various  other 
scientific  societies,  taking  advantage  of  the  gath- 
ering of  so  many  of  their  members  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Association,  have  in  recent  years 
adopted  the  practice  of  holding  meetings  at  the 
same  place  and  contemporaneous  with  the.  Amer- 
ican Association,  but  at  such  hours  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  regular  sessions  of  the  larger 
body.  The  American  Microscopical  Society  met 
on  Aug.  13,  14,  and  15.  Its  president  was  Dr. 
Lester  Curtis,  of  Chicago,  III.,  and  its  secretary 
Dr.  William  H.  Seaman,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  sixth  summer  meeting  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  America  was  held  on  Aug.  13, 14.  and 
15.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  its  president, 
Thomas  C.  Chamberlain,  of  Chicago,  111.,  the 
vice-president,  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  of  Gam- 
bridge,  Mass.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  Herman 
L.  Fairchild,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  secretary. 
The  Society  for  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ence held  sessions  on  Aug.  14,  15,  and  16.  Its 
officers  were  Lemuel  O.  Howard,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C  president,  and  William  Frear,  of 
Center  County,  Pa.,  secretary.  The  Association 
of  Economic  Entomologists  held  sessions  on 
Aug.  14  and  15,  under  the  presidency  of  Lemuel 
0.  Howard,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  with 
C.  P.  Gillette,  of  Fort  Collins,  Col.,  as  secretary. 
The  ninth  general  meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  was  held  on  Aug.  15  and  16, 
with  Harvey  W:  Wiley,  of  Washington,  f).  Ci., 


as  president,  and  Albert  C.  Hale,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  as  secretary.  The  American  Mathemat- 
ical Society  held  sessions  on  Aug.  13, 14,  and  15, 
with  Emory  McClintock,  of  New  York  city,  as 
president,  and  Thomas  S.  Fisk,  of  New  York 
city,  as  secretary.  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Engineering  Education  met  during  Aug.  15-24, 
under  the  presidency  of  De  Volsen  Wood,  of 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  as  president,  and  John  B.  John- 
son, of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  secretary.  The  As- 
sociation of  State  Weather  Service,  of  which 
Henry  H.  C.  Dunwoody,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  .fames  Berry,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  were  re- 
spectively president  and  secretary,  held  its  third 
annual  meeting  on  Aug.  17;  and  the  American 
Forestry  Association  held  sessions  on  Aug.  21- 
24,  with  J.  Sterling  Morton,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
as  president,  and  J.  D.  W.  French,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  as  secretary.  As  usual  during  the  meet- 
ing, regular  sessions  of  the  Botanical  Club,  with 
William  P.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as 
president,  and  Thomas  H.  McBride,  of  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  as  secretary,  and  the  Entomological 
Club,  with  C.  J.  S.  Bethune,  of  Port  Hope,  On- 
tario, Canada,  as  president  and  Charles  L.  Mar- 
latt,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  as  secretary,  were 
held. 

Final  Sessions. — The  final  sessions  of  the 
association  were  held  on  Aug.  22,  and  at  the 
morning  gathering,  on  recommendation  of  the 
council,  the  names  of  Thomas  T.  Boure,  of  Bos- 
ton, Ma.«(s. ;  James  D.  Dana,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  Epes  D.  Dixwell,  of  Cambridge.  Mass. ; 
Traill  Green,  of  Easton,  Pa. ;  James  H.  Redfield, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  Charles  E.  West,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  all  of  whom  were  present,  in 
1849,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation, were  added  to  the  list  of  life  members. 
Also  the  names  of  48  members,  in  consideration 
of  their  contributions  to  science,  were  advanced 
to  the  grade  of  fellows.  Notice  was  given  of 
contemplated  changes  in  the  constitution — one 
to  admit  libraries  to  membership  on  the  plane  of 
individuals,  and  the  other  to  separate  the  divi- 
sion now  devoted  to  geography  and  geology. 
The  president  of  the  council  has  authorized  the 
Committee  on  Grants  to  give  $100  to  the  bio- 
logical laboratory  at  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.,  for  the 
founding  of  an  association  table ;  also  a  grant 
of  f  100  was  made  to  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
certain  original  researches  in  the  biologies 
laboratory  in  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island. 
The  same  comtnittee  by  the  same  authority  was 
authorized  to  give  to*  William  A.  Rogers  and 
Edward  W.  Morley,  of  the  department  of  physics, 
f  100,  With  which  to  pursue  their  studies  on  in- 
ferential comparison,  and  to  Franz  Boas,  of  the 
anthropological  department,  f  200,  to  continue  his 
anthropometric  measurements  of  American  In- 
dians. There  were  202  papers  entered,  of  which 
175  were  read :  218  new  members  were  elected 
to  the  association,  and  an  attendance  of  488 
members  and  fellows.  The  Brooklyn  meeting, 
while  not  a  great  meeting,  like  the  Boston  (1880) 
or  Washington  (1891)  meetings,  was  a  most  suc- 
cessful one,  and  perhaps  just  a  little  above  the 
average. 

Next  Meeting. — The  exact  place  for  the  next 
meeting  was  not  definitely  decided  upon,  but  it 
was  Agreed  that  it  should  be  held  in  California, 
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somewhere  not  far  from  San  Francisco,  and 
probably  earlier  in  the  summer.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  chosen :  President,  Edward  W. 
Morley,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Vice-presidents  of 
Sections:  A,E.S.  Holden,  Mount  Hamilton, Cal. ; 
B,  W.  LeConte  Stevens,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  C,  Wil- 
liam McMurtrie,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  D.  William 
Kent,  Passaic,  N.  J.;  E,  Jcdediah  Hotchkiss, 
Staunton,  Va. ;  F,  David  S.  Jordan,  Palo  Alto, 
Cal.;  G,  John  C.  Arthur,  Lafavette,  Ind. ;  H, 
Prank  H.  Gushing,  Washington,*  D.  C. ;  I,  B.  E. 
Pernow,  Washington,  D.  C.  Permanent  Secre- 
t-ary,  Frederick  W.  Putnam,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Genei'al  Secretary,  James  Lewis  Howe,  Louisville, 
Ky.  Secretary  of  the  Council,  Charles  R.  Barnes, 
Madison,  Wis.  Secretaries  of  the  Sections:  A, 
Eliakim  H.  Moore,  Chicago,  111. ;  B,  Ernest  Mer- 
ritt,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  C,  William  P.  Mason,  Troy, 
N.  Y. ;  D,  Henry  S.  Jacoby,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  E, 
James  Perrin  Smith,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. ;  P.  S.  A. 
Porbes.  Champaign,  III. ;  G,  Benjamin  T.  Gallo- 
way, Washington,  D.  C. ;  H,  Anita  Newcombe 
McGee,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  1,  Edward  A.  Ross, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.  Treasurer,  R.  S.  Woodward, 
New  York. 

British.  —  The  sixty- fourth  annual  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  was  held  in  Oxford  during  Aug.  8- 
15.  The  officers  of  the  association  were :  Presi- 
dent, the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Section  Presi- 
dents: A,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Arthur  W. 
Rttcker ;  B,  Chemistry,  Harold  B.  Dixon ;  C, 
Geolo<?y,  Lazarus  Fletcher;  D,  Biologv,  Isaac 
B.  Balfour ;  B,  Geography,  W.  J.  L.  W>iarton  ; 
P,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  C.  P.  Bas- 
table;  G,  Mechanical  Science,  A.  B.  W.  Ken- 
nedy; H,  Anthropology,  William  H.  Flower; 
I,  Physiology,  Edward  D.  Schaefer.  General 
Secretaries.  Sir  Douglas  Galton  and  Vernon  Har- 
court.  Assistant  Secretary,  G.  Griffith.  General 
Treasurer,  Arthur  W.  RQcker.  For  a  portrait 
of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  see  the  "Annual 
Cyclopaedia'^  for  1885,  page  448. 

General  Meeting.— The  association  began  its 
proceedings  with  a  meeting  of  the  general  com- 
mittee on  Aug.  8,  when  the  report  of  the  coun- 
cil was  received  and  other  business  transacted. 
It  was  presided  over  by  the  retiring  president, 
Dr.  J.  S.  Burdon  Sanderson.  The  report  of  the 
council  showed  that  they  had  received  and 
adopted  the  following  report  from  their  commit- 
tees :  1.  That  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  invested 
funds  of  the  association  be  increased,  and  that 
the  floating  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer 
might  be  diminished  if  the  bill  for  printing  was 
paid  out  of  the  capital.  The  committee  recom- 
mend that  this  be  done.  2.  That  the  treasurer 
continue  the  practice,  which  he  began  at  Not- 
tingham, of  pnj.senting  an  estimate  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenses  of  the  association  for  the 
current  year.  3.  That  it  is  not  advisable  to  lay 
down  any  rules  as  to  the  amount  to  be  expendeci 
in  grants,  but  that  as  far  as  circumstances  per- 
mit the  following  regulations  should  be  adhered 
to :  (a)  That  £1,000  be  at  present  regarded  as  the 
normal  annual  grant  in  aid  of  research:  (b)  that 
this  sum  be  annually  granted,  unless  the  esti- 
mated floating  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
urer at  the  end  of  the  current  financial  year  is 
less  than  £500  or  greater  than  £1,000;  (c)  if  the 
estimated  balance  falls  short  of  £500,  it  is  de- 


sirable that  the  grant  should  be  reduced,  if  it 
exceeds  £1,000,  the  excess  may  be  regarded  as 
available  for  increasing  the  grant  above  £1,000 ; 
{d)  in  the  case  of  a  sudden  increase  of  the  float- 
ing balance  above  £1,000,  due  to  an  exceptionally 
large  meeting,  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  whole 
of  the  surplus  should  be  spent  at  one  meeting. 
4.  That,  in  view  of  the  large  annual  expenditure 
on  printing,  the  committee  recommend  that  the 
attention  of  committees  to  whom  grants  of 
money  are  made  be  drawn  to  the  importance  of 
economy.  The  following  foreign  scientists  were 
elected  corresponding  members  :  Prof.  Christian 
Bohr, Copenhagen,  Denmark;  Prof.  W.  C.  Br6g- 
ger,  Christiania,  Sweden ;  Prof.  W.  Einthoven, 
Leyden,  Holland ;  Prof.  Paul  Heger,  Brussels, 
Belgium ;  Dr.  R.  Hertwig,  Munich,  Germany ; 
Dr.  Hans  Hildebrand,  Stockholm,  Sweden  ;  and 
M.  Henri  Moissan,  Paris,  France.  It  was  also 
recommended  that,  instead  of  Section  D  and  Sec- 
tion I  as  at  present  constituted,  there  be  three 
sections — namelv.  Section  D,  zoOiogy;  Section  I, 
physiology ;  and  Section  K,  botany.  The  coun- 
cil propose  that  the  word  "  mineralogy  "  be  omit- 
ted from  the  title  of  Section  B,  as  papers  on 
mineralogy  are  read  not  only  in  this  section,  but 
also  in  the  physical  section  and  in  the  geological 
section.  The  treasurer's  report  showed  re- 
ceipts amounting  to  £4,600,  including  the  sale 
of  £970  worth  of  consols  and  the  transfer  of 
£500  in  Exchequer  bills  from  investments  ac- 
count. The  expenditure  included  £133  for  the 
Nottingham  meeting,  £2,182  for  the  printing  of 
two  years  and  the  printing  of  the  index  1861-'90, 
£633  for  grants  made  at  Nottingham,  and  the 
balance  in  hand  (including  the  £500  of  Exchequer 
bills)  was  £1.094. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  presi- 
dent was  offered  by  Sir  Frederick  Bramhall  and 
seconded  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie.  The  first 
general  gathering  of  the  association  was  held  in 
the  evening  in  the  Sheldonian  Theater,  when 
the  retiring  president  performed  his  last  ofl[icial 
duty  bv  introducing  his  successor,  who  then  ad- 
dressed the  association  on  **  Scientific  Enigmas." 

The  President's  Address.— The  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  said,  in  opening  his  address:  "My 
functions  are  of  a  more  complicated  character 
than  usually  is  assigned  to  the  occupants  of  thi^ 
chair.  As  chancellor  of  the  university  it  is  my 
duty  to  tender  to  the  British  Association  a 
hearty  welcome,  which  it  is  my  duty  as  president 
of  the  association  to  accept.  As  president  of 
the  association  I  convey,  most  unworthily,  the 
voice  of  English  science;  but  in  representing 
the  university  I  represent  far  more  fittingly  the 
learners  who  are  longing  to  hear  the  lessons 
which  the  first  teachers  of  English  science  have 
come  as  visitors  to  teach."  Briefly  reviewine 
the  relations  of  the  association  and  the  uni- 
versity, he  mentioned  the  previous  visits  of  the 
association  to  Oxford  in  1832,  1847,  and  1860, 
and  showed  the  differences  between  the  old 
learning  and  the  new.  '*  Few  men  are  now  in- 
fluenced by  the  strange  idea  that  questions  of 
religious  belief  depend  on  the  issues  of  physical 
research.  Pew  men,  whatever  their  crced,  would 
now  seek  their  geology  in  the  books  of  their  re- 
ligion, or,  on  the  other  hand,  would  fancy  that 
the  laboratory  or  the  microscope  could  help 
them  10  penetrate  the  mysteries  which  hang  over 
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the  uature  and  the  destiny  of  the  soul  of  man. 
And  the  old  learning  no  longer  contests  the 
share  in  education  which  is  claimed  by  the  new, 
or  is  blind  to  the  supreme  influence  which  natu- 
ral knowledge  is  exercising  in  molding  the  hu- 
man mind.  Passing  directly  to  his  chosen 
theme  instead  of  attempting  to  review  in  all  its 
interesting  detail  the  history  of  a  particular  sci- 
ence, he  preferred  to  call  **  attention  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  we  stand  toward  three  or  four  of 
the  most  important  physical  questions  which  it 
has  been  the  effort  of  the  last  century  to  solve," 
Of  these  scientific  enigmas  he  first  took  up  the 
nature  and  origin  of  what  are  called  elements  as 
being  the  most  notable.  **  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
easy  to  give  a  precise  logical  reason  for  the  feel- 
ing that  the  existence  of  our  65  elements  is  a 
strange  anomaly  and  conceals  some  much  sim- 
pler state  of  facts;  but  the  conviction  is  irre- 
sistible. We  can  not  conceive,  on  any  possible 
doctrine  of  cosmogony,  how  these  65  elements 
came  into  existence."  Research  in  laboratories 
fails  to  afford  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  the- 
ory that  the  elements  consist  of  hydrogen.  Spec- 
tral analysis  has  enabled  us  to  measure  the  8{>eed 
with  which  clouds  of  hydrogen  course  across  the 
surface  of  the  sun.  Also  we  have  learned  from 
it  the  pace  at  which  the  stars  approach  or  recede 
from  our  planet,  but  **  it  has  left  us  as  ignorant 
as  ever  as  to  the  nature  of  the  capricious  differ- 
ences which  separate  the  atoms  from  each  other 
or  the  cause  to  which  those  differences  are  due." 
Mendeleeff's  discovery  of  the  periodic  laws,  which 
is  now  universally  accepted,  has  rather  thickened 
than  dissipated  the  mystery  which  hangs  over 
the  elements.  The  boundary  of  our  knowledge 
in  this  direction  remains  where  it  was  many 
centuries  ago.  A  second  of  these  unsolved  rid- 
dles concerns  ether,  which  may  be  described  as  a 
half-discovered  entity.  The  brilliant  researches 
of  Maxwell,  of  Herz,  and  of  Lord  Kelvin  have 
demonstrated  certain  relations  between  ether 
and  electricity,  but  our  knowledge  of  ether  is  in 
a  very  rudimentary  condition.  "  It  has  no  known 
qualities  except  one,  and  that  quality  is  in  the 
highest  degree  anomalous  and  inscrutable.  The 
extended  conception  which  enables  us  to  recog- 
nize ethereal  waves  in  the  vibrations  of  electrici- 
ty has  added  infinite  attraction  to  the  study  of 
those  waves,  but  it  carries  its  own  difficulties 
with  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  fit  in  the  theory  of 
electrical  ether  waves  with  the  phenomena  of 
positive  and  negative  electricity.  As  to  the  true 
significance  and  cause  of  those  counteracting 
and  complementary  forces  to  which  we  give  the 
provisional  names  of  negative  and  positive,  we 
know  about  as  much  as  Franklin  knew  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago."  A  more  striking  but  more 
obvious  illustration  still  of  these  scientific  enig- 
mas is  life — animal  and  vegetable  life.  Biology 
has  been  exceptionally  active  and  successful 
during  the  last  half  century.  Its  triumphs  have 
been  brilliant,  and  they  have  been  rich  enough 
not  only  in  immediate  result,  but  in  the  promise 
of  future  advance,  yet  they  give  at  present  no 
hope  of  penetrating  the  great  central  mystery. 
The  advances  made  in  antiseptic  surgery  by 
Lister,  and  the  magnificent  researches  of  Pasteur, 
have  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge,  but  "  cer- 
tainly the  most  conspicuous  event  in  the  annals 
of  the  last  half  century  has  been  the  publication 


of  Mr.  Darwin's  work  on  the  *  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies,* which  appeared  in  1859."  The  depth  of 
the  impression  which  it  made  on  scientific 
thought,  and  even  on  the  general  opinion  of  the 
world,  and  its  momentous  effect  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  With  more  special  reference  to 
Charles  Darwin,  he  said:  "And  whatever  final 
value  may  be  assigned  to  his  doctrine,  nothing 
can  ever  detract  from  the  luster  shed  upon  it  by 
the  wealth  of  his  knowledge  and  the  infinite  in- 
genuity of  his  resource."  In  some  respects  the 
Darwinian  theory  has  not  effected  the  conquest 
of  scientific  opinion.  Natural  selection  can  not 
be  accepted  as  the  sole  or  even  the  main,  agent 
of  whatever  modifications  may  have  led  up  to 
the  existing  forms  of  life.  The  deepest  obscuri- 
ty still  hangs  over  the  origin  of  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  life.  Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  amount  of  time  required  for  working  this 
theory  can  not  be  conceded  without  a  totally 
different  set  of  natural  laws  from  those  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Until  the  physical 
discrepancies  are  adjusted  "  the  laity  may  be  ex- 
cused for  returning  a  verdict  of  *  not  proven' 
upon  the  wider  issues  the  Darwinian  school  has 
raised."  Quoting  from  Prof.  Weisman,  he  said  : 
"  *  We  accept  natural  selection  not  because  we 
are  able  to  demonstrate  the  process  in  detail,  not 
even  because  we  can  with  more  or  less  ease  imag- 
ine it,  but  simply  because  we  must — because  it 
is  the  only  possible  explanation  that  we  can 
conceive.*  The  reason  Inat  he  gives  seems  to 
me  instructive  of  the  great  danger  scientific  re- 
search is  running  at  the  present  time — the  ac- 
ceptance of  mere  conjecture  in  the  name  and 
place  of  knowledge  in  preference  to  making 
frankly  the  admission  that  no  certain  knowledge 
can  be  attained.  The  cloud  of  impenetrable 
mystery  hangs  over  the  development,  and  still 
more  over  the  origin,  of  life.  If  we  strain  our 
eyes  to  pierce  it,  with  the  foregone  conclusion 
that  some  solution  is  and  must  be  attainable  we 
shall  only  mistake  for  discoveries  the  figments  of 
our  imagination."  His  concluding  words  were 
the  striking  ones  used  by  Lord  Kelvin  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion  more  than  twenty  years  ago :  "  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  hypothesis  of  natural 
selection  does  not  contain  the  true  theory  of 
evolution,  if  evolution  there  has  been  in  biology. 
.  .  .  Overpoweringly  strong  proofs  of  intelligent 
and  benevolent  design  lie  around  us,  and  if  ever 
perplexities,  whether  metaphysical  or  scientific, 
turn  us  away  from  them  for  a  time,  they  come 
back  upon  us  with  irresistible  force,  showing  to 
us  through  Nature  the  influence  of  a  free  will, 
and  teaching  us  that  all  living  things  depend  on 
one  everlasting  Creator  and  Ruler.* 

Proceedings  of  the  Sections^.  A.  Mathe- 
mattes  and  Physics. — The  presiding  officer  of 
this  section  was  Prof.  Arthur  W.  KDcker.  who 
has  been  for  many  vears  engaged  on  the  Mag- 
netic Survey  of  the  tJnited  Kingdom.  His  ad- 
dress was  devoted  to  problems  and  conclusions 
suggested  by  his  work  on  the  survey.  He  re- 
ferred at  the  outset  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  in- 
struments used  at  present,  notably  those  for 
measuring  the  declination  and  horizontal  force 
which  are  affected  with  errors  amounting  to 
five  or  even  ten  times  that  of  a  single  field  ob- 
servation. In  1891,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Meteorological  Conference  held  in  Mu- 
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nich,  it  was  resolved  that  it  was  "  necessary  that 
the  instruments  employed  £or  absolute  measure- 
ments at  the  different  observatories  should  be 
compared  with  each  other  and  the  results  pub- 
lished." Notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  this 
matter,  nothing  had  been  done.  In  recent  years 
much  activity  had  been  displayed  in  the  conduct 
of  local  magnetic  surveys,  and  the  great  desira- 
bility of  collecting  the  results  obt^ained  was 
pointed  out.  An  official  international  compari- 
son of  the  magnetic  standards  in  different  coun- 
tries should  be  instituted,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
would  be  necessary  to  begin  by  comparing  the 
standard  magnetic  instruments  in  use  in  the 
different  observatories.  Already  one  step  in  this 
direction  has  been  taken  by  the  Royal  Society, 
which  will  publish  the  records  obtained  in  Fal- 
mouth side  by  side  with  those  obtained  in  Kew. 
The  cause  of  the  variations  on  the  magnetic 
condition  of  the  earth  has  entered  a  new  stage. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  earth  is  not 
a  simple  magnet,  but  that  there  are  in  each  hemi- 
sphere one  pole  or  point  at  which  the  dip  of  the 
needle  is  vertical  and  two  foci  of  maximum  in- 
tensity. The  conclusion  is  now  tending  to  a  be- 
lief that  one  or  both  foci  in  each  hemisphere  is 
in  motion,  and  that  to  this  motion,  however 
caused,  the  secular  change  in  the  values  of  the 
magnetic  elements  is  due.  New  facts  lead  us  to 
look  upon  the  earth  not  as  magnetically  inert, 
but  as  itself — at  the  equator  as  well  as  at  the 
pole — producing  or  profoundly  modifying  the 
influences  which  give  rise  to  secular  change. 
Experiences  tell  the  same  tale.  The  earth  seems 
alive  with  magnetic  forces,  be  they  due  to  elec- 
tric currents  or  to  variations  in  the  state  of 
magnetized  matter.  Two  causes  of  regional  and 
local  disturbances  have  been  suggested,  viz., 
earth  currents  and  the  presence  of  magnetic 
rocks.  After  discussing  these  theories  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  for  future  investigation  were 
considered :  First,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial causing  local  magnetic  disturbances, 
whether  virgin  iron  or  pure  magnetite,  or  merely 
a  magnetic  rock ;  and,  second,  as  to  the  perma- 
nent magnetization  of  magnetic  rocks. 

Among  the  important  papers  presented  before 
this  section  were : 

"  Preliminary  ExperimentB  to  find  if  Subtraction 
of  Water  from  Air  causes  its  Electrification,"  by  Lord 
Kelvin  and  Magnus  Maclean ;  "  Comparison  of  Ley- 
den  Jar  Dischafgen  through  Bifierent  Branches  of  a 
Divided  Channel,"  by  Lord  Kelvin  and  Alexander 
Gait:  ** Photo-electric  Leakage,"  by  Oliver  Lod^e. 
On  Friday,  Aug.  10,  a  joint  meeting  was  held  of  tnis 
section  with  the  section  on  mechanics  for  the  pur- 
pose of  listening  to  a  discussion  "  On  Integrators,  Tlar- 
monic  Analyzers,  and  Integraphs,  and  their  Applica- 
tion to  Physical  and  Engineering  Problems,^'  by 
Prof.  Olaus'Henrici,  followed  by  papers  on  **  The  Be- 
havior of  a  Rotating  Cylinder  m  a  Steady  Current,*' 
by  Arnulph  Mallock  ;  "  The  Resistance  experienced 
by  Solids  moving  through  Fluids,"  by  Lora  Kelvin. 
Then  came  a  paper  dcscribincr  "  Experiments  in  the 
Construction  of  a  Flying  Machine,"  l>y  Hiram  Maxim, 
which  was  discussed  by  Lord  Rayleiffh,  Prof.  Samuel 
P.  Langley,  Lord  Kelvin,  and  Prof.  OsDome  Reynolds ; 
Other  papers  were  "  A  New  Analvtical  Representation 
of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,"  bv  Adolph  Schmidt :  "  An 
Experiment  showing  the  Boiling  of  Water  in  an 
Open  Tube,"  by  Osborne  Reynolds ;  "  Researches  on 
the  Inft-a-red  Spectrum,"  by  Samuel  P.  Lanirley,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  "  Suggested  Explanation  of  Sec- 


ular Variations  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  "  and  ^^  Con- 
struction of  Delicate  Galvanometer,"  by  Arthur 
Schuster;  "Minimimi  Current  audible  in  the  Tele- 
phone," **  An  Attempt  at  a  Quantitative  Theory  of 
tlie  Telephone,"  and  **  Amplitude  of  Sonorous  Waves 
which  are  but  just  audible,"  by  Lord  Rayleigh ;  "  On 
the  Production  of  Beats  and  Beat  Tones  from  Notes 
so  hi^h  as  to  be  inaudible  "  and  "  The  Variation  of 
the  Modulus  of  Elasticity  with  Temperature,"  by  Al- 
fred M.  Mayer,  of  Ilobokcn,  N.  J.:  "An  Instrument 
for  nieasunng  Small  Strains,"  bv  J.  A.  Ewin^; 
"Volume  Changes  accompanying  Magnetization  m 
Nickel  Tubes,"  by  C.  G.  Knott;  "  Hysteresis  of  Iron 
and  Steel  in  rotating  Magnetic  Fields,"  by  F.  G. 
Baily ;  *'  Mirrors  of  Magnetism,"  by  Silvanus  P. 
Thompson. 

On  Aug.  14  a  ioint  session  was  held  with  tho 
section  on  physiology,  to  discuss  theories  of  vision 
resulting  from  certain  experiments  to  illustrate 
Clerk  Maxweirs  theory  of  light  presented  by 
Oliver  Lodge : 

"  Determination  of  the  International  Ohm  in  Abso- 
lute Measure"  and  *^  An  Electrical  Standard  of  Low 
Resistance^'  by  J.  Vivianus  Jones ; "  The  Coniparison 
with  the  British  Association  Units  of  some  Coils  of 
Low  Resistance,"  by  R.  T.  Glazebrook ;  "  The  Specific 
Resistances  of  Silver  and  Copper,"  by  T.  C.  Fitzpat- 
rick ;  and  "  Displacement  of  the  Rotational  Axis  of 
the  Earth,"  by  W.  Forster.  There  were  presented 
also  "  Report  on  the  Present  State  of  our  Knowledge 
on  Thennodynamics,"  by  G.  H.  Bryan;  "Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Earth  Tremors,"  by  J.  G.  Symons ; 
"Report  of  the  Committee  on  Meteorological  Pho- 
tography," by  G.  W.  Clayden ;  "  Report  ot  the  Com- 
mittee on  Underground  Temi)erature ; "  "  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Solar  Radiation ;"'  and  the  "Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Electric  Standards." 

B.  Chemical  Science, — This  section  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Prof.  Harold  B.  Dixon,  of  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  who  addressed  the  members 
concerning  "  Our  Oxford  School  of  Chemists." 
As  the  chemists  were  gathered  in  Oxford,  it 
seemed  appropriate  to  consider  what  this  "  school 
of  chemists  had  accomplished,  and  wherein  it 
failed ;  what  led  to  the  sudden  growth,  and  what 
led  to  the  decline  of  chemical  investigation  here, 
and  what  lessons  for  modem  Oxford  may  be  read 
in  the  history  of  that  rise  and  fall."  Robert  Boyle 
was  born  in  1624.  and  went  to  Oxford  in  1654. 
His  writings  contained  the  record  of  numerous 
important  chemical  observations,  notably  the 
synthesis  of  niter  and  the  preparation  of  nitric 
acid  by  the  distillation  of  niter  with  oil  of  vitriol. 
He  discovered  several  delicate  tests  still  in  use,  as 
that  of  solution  of  ammonia  for  copper,  silver 
nitrate  for  chlorides,  and  gallic  acid  for  iron. 
Like  Van  Helmont,  Boyle  recognized  differences 
in  gases,  but  did  not  distinguish  them  as  being 
different  in  kind  from  air.  He  prepared  hydrogen 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids 
on  iron,  but  his  concern  was  to  show  tnat  the  new 
gas  was  compressible,  and  was  dilatable  by  heat 
His  observations  contained  the  first  undoubted 
descrintion  of  hydrogen,  and  the  first  method  de- 
vised lor  collecting  and  examining  freshly  pre- 
pared gases.  The  genius  of  Robert  Hoolce  was 
in  sharp  contrast  with  that  of  Boyle.  Quick, 
restless,  imaginative,  he  sprang  from  discovery 
to  discovery.  We  could  hardly  name  a  discovery 
of  this  age  which  Hooke  had  not  in  part  antici- 
pated and  claimed  as  his  own.  In  1665.  Hooke 
published  a  description  of  flame  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  combustion  that  perhaps  has  never 
been  surpassed.    Mayow  went  further,  and  dia- 
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tinctly  showed  the  dual  nature  of  the  air.  He 
detected  the  existence  of  what  we  call  oxygen  in 
ibe  air,  and  demonstrated  some  of  its  most 
remarkable  properties.  The  Oxford  School 
of  Chemistry  was  a  school  of  research.  Boyle 
gave  no  instruction  and  had  no  official  connec- 
tion with  the  univert<ity.  Notwithstanding  his 
devoutness  and  his  charity,  his  work  was  at- 
tacked in  the  university  pulpit,  in  public  ora- 
tions, in  private  squibs;  nis  theories  were  de- 
•^cribed  as  destructive  of  religion,  his  experiments 
as  uuderminin^  the  university.  Chemistry  in 
modern  Oxford  is  accorded  place  side  by  side 
with  older  studies,  but  I  believe  we  have  made 
two  mistakes  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  sci- 
ence— we  have  by  our  science  scholarships  en- 
couraged too  early  specialization  at  school,  and 
we  have  overburdened  our  undergraduates  with 
H  multitude  of  facts.  We  teach  too  many  facts. 
Finally,  we  want  men  trained  not  only  in  what 
has  been  done,  but  taught  how  to  be  set  about 
winning  new  knowledge.  The  universities,  1 
urge,  should  teach  the  art  of  research. 

The  following-named  papers  were  among  those 
read  before  this  section  : 

''The  Proportions  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  Air  which 
arc  extinctive  to  Flame,  and  which  are  irrespirable," 
by  Frank  Clowes ;  ^  Demonstration  of  the  Properties 
of  Hydroxvlamine,"  by  Lobry  de  Bruyn;  '*The 
Chemical  Action  of  a  rsew  Bacterium  in  Milk  "  by 
Alexander  Bernstein;  "Behavior  of  Gases  with  ro- 
mrd  to  their  Electrification,"  by  J.  J.  Thomson ; 
^Experiment*  on  the  Infiuencc  of  Moisture  on  Chem- 
ical Substances,"  bv  H.  Brereton  Baker;  "  The  Rate 
of  Oxidation  of  Phosphorus,  Sulphur,  and  Alde- 
hyde," by  T.  Ewan;  **New  Methods  of  Spectrum 
Analysis,  and  on  Bessemer  Flame  Spectra,"  by  W. 
N.  Hartley ;  "  The  Chemistry  of  Coal  Formation,"  by 
J.  W.  Thomas ;  "  The  Iodine  Value  of  Sunlight  in 
the  High  Alps,"  by  S.  Kideal.  The  special  paper  pre- 
sented at  this  meeting  was  one  by  Lord  Ka^iei|a:h 
and  Prof-  William  Ramsay,  announcing  their  dis- 
covery of  a  new  ^as,  procunxi  by  exposmg  nitrogen 
obtained  from  the  air  to  the  action  of  magnesium. 
This  substance  constitutes  1  per  cent,  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  frives  a  spectrum  with  a  single  blue  line 
much  more  intense  toan  the  corresponding  blue  line 
in  the  nitrogen  spectrum ;  "  Schulers  Yellow  Modifi- 
cation of  Arsenic,"  by  Herbert  McLeod  •'*  Experi- 
ments on  the  Electrolysis  of  Glass,"  bv  William  C. 
Roberts- Austen ;  "  Experiments  on  the  Isolations  be- 
tween the  Viscosity  of  Liquids  and  their  Chemical 
Nature,"  by  James* W.  Rodger;  "Some  Experiments 
on  the  Rate  of  Progress  of  Chemical  Change,"  by 
John  H.  Gladstone ;  "  A  New  and  Delicate  Method 
for  determining  the  Freezing  Points  of  very  Dilute 
Solutions,"  by  Percy  B.  Lewis  ;  "  An  Apparatus  for 
measuring  the  Color  Tint  of  Dilute  Solutions,"  by  W. 
W,  Randall ; "  On  the  Distinction  between  Compounds 
and  Homogeneous  Mixtures,"  bv  Philip  Iiartog; 
''New  Evitience  as  to  the  Atomic  ^V eight  of  Carbon," 
by  G.  A.  Wanklyn ;  "  A  Simple  Fonii  of  Apparatus 
for  detenninin^r  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Air  "  ana  "  The 
Constitution  of  the  Acid  Amides,"  by  J.  B.  Cohen; 
^^ Certain  Phenomena  of  Equilibrium  during  the 
Evaporation  of  Salt  Solutions,"  bv  W.  Meycrhofter ; 
"The  Diffusion  of  very  Dilute  Solutions  of^  Chlorine 
and  Iodine,"  by  A.  P.  Laurie ;  "  On  Dinitroso-deriv- 
atives  of  the  Aromatic  Series  "  and  "  On  the  Forma- 
tion of  Indazoles  from  Diazo-compounds,"  by  E. 
Noclting;  "A  Method  of  obtaining  a  New  Rhoda- 
mine,"  by  Dr.  Caro ; "  Investigutions  on  Tautomerisni," 
bv  J.  W.  Bruhl :  and  "  On  Tetrarscnites,"  by  G.  G. 
Henderson  and  A.  R.  Ewing.  The  following  re- 
ports were  presented :  **  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
in  International  Standard  for  the  Analysis  of  Iron 
and  Steel " ;  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Electrolytic 


Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis";  *^ Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Action  of  Light  on  Dyed  Colors"; 
and  ^*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  L»omeric  Naphtha- 
lene Derivatives." 

C.  Geology, — Mr.  Lazarus  Fletcher,  keeper  of 
minerals  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  presided  over  this  section.  His  ad- 
dress was  a  summary  of  the  important  results 
obtained  in  mineralogy  since  183a ;  also  he  con- 
trasted the  encouragement  given  to  the  study  of 
mineralogy  abroad  with  its  neglect  in  England. 
He  said  that  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1862, 
when  Prof.  William  H.  Miller  occupied  the  chair, 
no  mineralogist  had  presided  over  the  section 
since  1832,  when  Dr.  William  Whewell,  then 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  Cambridge,  was  in- 
vited to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  state  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  science,  which  repprt  was  published 
a* year  later.  It  was  therefore  desirable  to  con- 
sider the  advances  made  in  pure  mineralogy 
since  that  time.  The  special  topics  then  taken 
up  one  by  one  and  discussed  included :  The  sys- 
tems of  crystallization;  crystal lographic  nota- 
tion ;  rationality  of  indices  and  the  law  of  zones ; 
symmetry;  82  types  of  symmetry  in  crystals; 
simplicity  of  indices;  complexity  of  ihdiees;  op- 
tical characters;  optical  anomalies;  planes  of 
gliding;  piezo-electricitv ;  pyro-electricity;  elec- 
trical methods;  and  other  physical  characters. 
Brief  mention  was  made  of  the  increase  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  chemical  relations  of  minerals,  in 
which  reference  was  made  of  the  work  done  on 
the  topaz  by  Prof.  Samuel  L.  Penfleld,  of  Yale 
University.  The  history  of  the  development  of 
instrumental  appliances  which  have  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  mineralogist  since  the  time 
of  Whewell  was  given.  In  concluding,  he  called 
attention  to  the  position  of  mineralogy  in  Ger- 
many, where  that  science  has  been  assiduously 
cultivated  since  1766,  when  the  scientific  training 
of  students  in  minerals  was  begun  in  Freiberg, 
.Saxony,  under  Werner.  To-day  the  laboratories 
and  instruments  available  for  the  teaching  of 

Practical  work  are  in  many  cases — notably  in 
trasburg,  Munich,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin— of 
an  elaborate  character.  Contrasting  this  situa- 
tion with  that  at  home,  he  said  :  •*  In  the  univer- 
sities of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
there  is  a  grand  total  of  two  professorships  of 
mineralogy — one  of  them  in  Cambridge,  the 
other  and  younger  one  in  Oxford.  Further,  the 
sti])ends  are  as  low  as  they  can  be  made,"  being 
£300  in  Cambridge  and  less  in  Oxford.  In  con- 
clusion, he  said :  *'  I  shall  not  have  broken  the 
long  silence  in  vain  if  I  have  made  clear  to  you 
that,  though  the  science  of  mineralogy  is  itself 
making  great  progress,  we  have  hitherto  given 
too  little  encouragement  to  its  study  in  our  own 
universities,  and  Jag  far  behind  both  Germany 
and  France  in  the  recognition  of  its  importance. 
There  were  43  papers  read  before  this  section, 
among  which  were  the  following : 

"  Points  of  Special  Interest  in  the  Geology  of  the 
Neighborhood  of  Oxford,"  by  A.  II.  Green ;  "  On  the 
Terraced  Hill  Slopes  of  North  Oxfordsliire,"  by  Ed- 
win Walford ;  "  On  the  Probable  Ranpre  of  the  Coal 
Measures  in  Oxfordshire  "  and  "  On  Some  Iron  Ore 
found  in  the  Borinjf  at  Shakespeare  Clifls  at  Dover," 
by  W.Boyd  Dawkins;  "The  Cause  of  Earthquakes," 
by  Logan  Lobley  ;  "  On  Volcanic  Subsidence.'*  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,"  by  Tempest  Andei-son ;  "Some 
Traces  of  Two  Rivers  of  Tertiary  Time  in  the  Inner 
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Hebrides,"  by  Sir  Archibald  Qeikie;  "A  New  Meth- 
od of  Measuring  Crystals,"  by  II.  A.  Miere;  "The 
Pebbles  of  the  Trias  of  Budleigh  Sallerton  and  of 
Cannock  Chase,"  by  T.  G.  Bonne v  ;  "  A  Soda  Felspar 
Rock  at  Dinas  Head,  Cornwall,"  by  Howard  Fox; 
"  Notice  of  a  New  Fossil  Fish  from  the  Upper  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Elginshire,"  by  R.  H.  Traquair;  '*  His- 
torical Account  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Cambrian 
Fauna  in  Britain,"  by  H.  Hicks;  "Some  Vertebrate 
Remains  from  the  RhaJtic  Strata  of  Britain,"  by  Mon- 
tagu Browne;  "Some  Forms  of  Saurian  Footprints 
from  the  Cheshire  Trias,"  by  Osmund  W.  Jeffs; 
"On  Some  Limestone  Deposits  of  the  Glacial  Period 
in  Middlesex,"  bv  H,  Hicks;  "On  Sporadic  Qlacia- 
tiou  in  the  Hariech  Mountains,"  by  J.  F.  Blake  :  "  On 
the  Probable  Temperature  of  the  Glacial  Period,"  bv 
T.  G.  Bonney ;  "  An  Examination  of  CrolPsand  BalPs 
Theory  of  Ice  Ages  and  Genial  Ages,"  by  Edward  P. 
Culverwell ;  "  On  the  Mechanics  of  an  Ice  Sheet,"  by 
J.  F.  Blake ;  "  The  Permian  Strata  of  the  North  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  "  and  "  The  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
Triassic  Sandstone,  and  Salt-bearing  Marls  of  the 
North  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  by  W.  Boyd  Dawkins. 
The  following  special  reports  were  presented :  "  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Stonesfield  Slate";  "Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Geological  Photographs";  "Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Fossil  Phyllopoda  of  the 
Palajozoic  Rocks";  "Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Euryptorid-bearing  Deposits  of  the  Pentlands"; 
**  Report  of  the  Cominittco  on  Erratic  Blocks  ";  "  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  High-level  Shell-bear- 
mg  Deposit**  of  Clara,  the  Elbolton  Cave,  and  the 
Cfdf  Hole  Cave  " ;  and  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Earth  Tremors." 

D.  Biology, — This  section  was  presided  over 
by  Prof.  Isaac  B.  Balfour,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Ills  address 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  systematic 
and  scientific  forestry  in  Great  Britain. '  In  open- 
ing his  address  he  referred  to  the  Oxford  School 
of  Biologists  and  the  loss  that  it  had  recently 
suffered  in  the  death  of  Prof.  George  J.  Romanes. 
Concerning  forestry,  which  was  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  his  address,  he  said,  "It  is  a  division  of 
rural  economy  which  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  a 
large  national  industry.'^  Great  Britain  is  spe- 
cially well  adapted  for  tree  growing.  Forests 
are  of  importance  to  a  country,  firstly,  as  a 
source  of  timber  and  fuel,  and,  secondly,  on  ac- 
count of  their  hygienic  and  climatic  influences. 
These  aspocts  were  discussed,  and  Dr.  Nisbet 
was  quoted  as  authority  for  the  statement, 
»*  Where  the  rainfall  is  over  forty  inches  it  is  un- 
desirable to  increase  the  forest  area."  The  eco- 
nomic importance  of  sylviculture  was  clearly 
shown  by  a  statement  of  the  value  of  imports  of 
forest  produce,  much  of  which  could  be  pro- 
duced at  home.  The  amount  of  state  ownership 
of  forests  on  Continental  Europe  was  of  value  in 
preserving  the  timber  supply,  but  in  England 
this  element  has  been  largely  ignored.  While  it 
is  true  that,  owing  to  the  condition  of  land  ten- 
ure, tenants  were  not  disposed  to  raise  timber 
which  would  not  result  in  any  advantage  to 
themselves,  still  recent  legislation  had  tended 
to  improve  this  condition  of  things.  Lack  of 
knowledge  as  well  as  the  great  length  of  time 
necessary  for  returns  operated  against  raising 
timber.  Ordinary  crops  yield  returns  in  a  year, 
but  cultivating  woodlands  would  yield  returns 
only  to  posterity.  The  state  should  set  an  ex- 
ample. It  ought  to  treat  its  own  forest  areas  in 
a  reasonable  and  scientific  manner,  instead  of 
leaving  them  as  objects  of  scientific  scorn.     The 


area  of  state  ownership  should  be  increased,  and 
forest  stations  should  be  established.  The  prof- 
its from  such  areas  would  more  than  repay  any 
outlay.  The  diffusion  of  accurate  knowledge  is, 
after  all,  the  true  solution  of  the  question. 
Landowners  must  be  convinced  that  a  profitable 
investment  for  their  capital  is  to  be  found  in 
woodlands.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  im- 
proving, but  more  standard  manuals  are  neces- 
sary. Chairs  of  forestry  in  the  universities  and 
schools  of  forestry  are  needed.  For  teachers,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  draw  upon  the  Indian 
Forest  Service,  for  they  could  not  l)e  found  in 
Great  Britain.  Botanists  roust  be  the  apostles 
of  forestry,  and  forestry  in  turn  will  react  upon 
their  treatment  of  botany.  Botany  can  not 
thrive  in  a  purely  introspective  atmosphere.  It 
can  only  live  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  na- 
tional life,  and  the  path  by  which  it  may  at  the 
present  time  best  do  this  is  that  offered  by 
lorestry." 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  papers  before 
this  section,  it  divided  itself  into  a  subsection 
of  zoology,  that  met  under  the  presidency  of 
Prof.  Ray  Lankester,  and  a  subsection  of  botany, 
under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  I.  B,  Balfour. 
The  papers  were  as  follow  : 

"  The  Didermio  Blastocyst  of  the  Mammalia,"  by 
A.  A.  W.  Hubrecht;  "Ancestry  of  the  Chordata,"  by 
Walter  Garstang;  "The  Rudimentary  Scales  of  the 
Spoonbill  Sturgeon  (Polyodan),"  by  W.  E.  ColliniBre ; 
"  AlgoB  which  deposit  Calcareous  Nlatter  in  their  Tis- 
sues," by  T.  Johnson ;  "  The  Development  of  the  Cys- 
tocarp  m  Poiysiphonia  Nigrescens,"  by  H.  Phillips ; 
"  On  the  Relations  of  Protoplasm,"  and  "  On  the  Ori- 
gin and  Morphological  Signification  of  the  Noto- 
chord,"  by  E.  Van  Beneden ;  **  On  the  Periodic  Varia- 
tion in  the  Number  of  Chromosomes,"  by  E.  Stras- 
burger;  "On  Chlorophyll  in  Animals,"  by  Ray  Lan- 
kester ; "  On  the  Carpus  of  the  Greenland  Right  Whale 
compared  with  that  of  Fin  Whales,"  by  JohnStruth- 
ers;  "  On  the  Species  of  Amphioxus,"  by  Miss  Kirk- 
aldy  ;  "  Chalazogamic  Amentiferae,"  by  Miss  Benson ; 
"  On  the  Hygroscopic  Dispersal  of  Fruits  in  Certain 
Labiates,"  by  Miss  Pertz ;  "  The  Hybridization  of  Or- 
chids," by  James  Clark ;  "  Temperature  as  a  Factor  in 
tlie  Distribution  of  Marine  Animals,"  by  Otto  Mars; 
"  Marine  Fish  Hatching  and  the  Dunbar  Establish- 
ment of  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland,"  by  W.  C. 
Mcintosh ;  "  Correlation  between  Root  and  Shoot," 
by  L.  King;  "On  the  Sensitiveness  of  the  Root  Tip," 
by  Prof.  Pfeifcr;  " Pachytheca,"  by  George  Murray; 
"  Structure  of  Fossil  Plants,"  by  Dr.  Scott ; "  A  Thamea 
Bacillus,"  by  II.  Marshall  Ward  ;  "Influence  of  Light 


and  Evolution,^*  by  Charles  V.  Riley,  of  Washington. 
D.  C. ;  "  The  Phenomena  of  Mimicry  in  ButtertiiesT* 
by  F.  A.  Dixey ;  "A  Plea  for  a  Suspension  of  Judg- 
ment regarding  the  Transmission  of  Acquired  Charac- 
ters," by  Henry  F.  Osbom,  of  New  Vork  citv  ;  "  On 
the  Wing  of  the  Archteoptervx,"  by  W.  P.  fycrotl; 
"  The  Origin  of  the  Sexual  Organs  in  the  Pterido- 
phyta,"  by  Douer las  H.  Campbell ;  "  The  Function  of 
the  Nucleus,"  by  E.  Zacharias;  and  "Sterilization 
and  a  Theory  of  the  Stropilus  in  the  Archegoniatoe," 
by  F.  O.  Bower.  The  following  reports  were  also 
presented,  viz. :  "  On  the  Naples  Zoological  Station  "; 
"On  the  Plymouth  Biological  Laboratory-";  "On 
the  Zoology  of  the  Sandwich  Islands";  "On  the 
Zoology  and  Botany  of  the  West  Indies  "  ;  "  The  In- 
dex Gcnerum  of  Speeicrum  Animalium  "  ;  "  On  the 
Migralic)ns  of  Bircls  as  observed  at  Lighthouses"; 
"  ()n  the  LejriHlative  Protection  of  Wild  Birds'  Eggs'*; 
"On   Kxperiiiienting  with  a  Deep-sea  Tow  Net  for 
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opening  and  clocdng  Under  Water  '^ ;  "  On  the  Murine 
Zo6\osy  of  Uie  Irish  Sea  *' ;  and  ''  On  Collecting  Facts 
and  Observationa  on  Telegony." 

E.  Oeography. — This  section  was  presided 
over  by  Captain  W.  J.  L.  Wharton,  of  the  royal 
navy  and  nydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  who 
devoted  his  address  to  a  review  of  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  sea.  At 
the  outset  he  mentioned  that  Mr.  John  Murray, 
alter  a  laborious  computation,  has  shown  that  the 
cubical  extent  of  the  ocean  is  fourteen  times  that 
of  the  dry  land.  In  considering  the  subject  of 
ocean  currents,  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  we  shall  ever  much  advance  in  our 
knowledge  of  this  subject  except  in  small  details. 
It  may  now  be  safely  held  that  the  prime  motor 
of  the  surface  currents  is  the  wind — not  by  any 
means  the  wind  that  may  blow,  and  even  per- 
sistently blow,  over  the  portion  of  water  that  is 
moving  more  or  less  rapidly  in  any  direction,  but 
the  great  winds  which  blow  usually  from  the 
same  general  quarter  over  vast  areas.  These 
combined  with  deflection  from  the  land  settle 
the  main  surface  circulation.  The  velocity  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  the  long  and  patient  investigar 
tion  by  officers  of  the  United  St>ates  Coast  and 
Geodotic  Survey  was  mentioned.  Observations 
of  other  currents  were  described  and  deductions 
made  from  the  results  obtained.  Concerning  the 
depth  of  the  ocean,  he  said  the  deepest  soundings 
known  were  obtained  110  miles  outside  the  Ku- 
rile  Islands,  where  there  are  4,655  fathoms,  or 
27,930  feet,  of  water.  The  mean  depth  of  the 
northern  Pacific  Ocean  is  over  2,500  fathoms, 
and  that  of  the  southern  Pacific  Ocean  2,400 
fathoms.  The  Indian  Ocean  has  a  mean  depth 
of  a  little  over  2,000  fathoms,  while  the  Atlantic 
has  a  mean  depth  of  2,200  fathoms.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  ocean  is  an  interesting  point. 
That  of  the  surface  is  most  important  to  us,  as  it 
is  largely  on  it  that  the  climates  of  different 
parts  of  the  world  depend.  Great  differences  of 
surface  temperature  prevail  in  localities  in  which 
storms  are  generated.  Wind  driviiig  off  a  shore 
drifts  the  sui-face  water  before  it.  This  explains 
why  on  all  western  coasts  of  the  great  contments 
off  which  the  trade  winds  blow  we  find  an  almost 
absolute  dearth  of  coral.  Of  the  waves  that  con- 
tinually disturb  the  face  of  the  sea,  the  greatest 
and  most  regular  is  the  tidal  wave.  The  re- 
searches of  Lord  Kelvin  and  Prof.  Darwin  on 
this  subject  were  referred  to,  and  they  afford  an 
explanation  of  the  great  and  sudden  waves  that 
have  caused  devastation  and  great  loss  of  life  on 
the  shores  of  western  South  America.  Observa- 
tions on  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  show  that  it 
constantlv  varies — in  some  places  more  than 
others.  This  is  frequently  accounted  for  by  the 
action  of  the  wind,  but  in  some  instances  can  not 
as  yet  be  explained.  The  value  and  necessity  of 
accurate  coast  charts  was  mentioned,  and  the 
statement  made  **  that  the  main  efforts  of  the 
hydrographer  were  directed  to  the  improvement 
of  charts  for  safe  navigation,  and  the  time  that 
can  be  spared  to  the  elucidation  of  purely  scien- 
tific problems  is  limited." 

Among  the  papers  read  before  this  popular 
section  were : 


and  Albania,"  by  W.  H.  CozenH-Hardy ;  «  A  Bathy- 
metrical  Survey  of  the  English  Lakes!"  by  Hugh  K. 
Mill;  "Methods  of  j*urveving  and  conbtiaicting 
Bathvmetrical  Maps  of  the  French  Lakes,"  bv  M.  E. 
DfcloWque;  "The  Currents  of  the  Furo6  Shetland 
('hannel  and  the  North  Sea,"  by  H.  N.  Dickson; 
"Geographical  Photography,"  by  John  Thomson; 
"  A  ISew  Light  on  the  Discoveiy  of  America,"  by  H. 
Yule  Oldham ;  "  Explorations  m  the  Sierra  Madre 
of  Mexico,"  by  Osbert  II.  Howarth :  "  A  Visit  to  Brit- 
ish New  Guinea,"  by  Mies  Frances  Baildon:  "Bhu- 
tan and  the  Eastern  Himalaya,"  by  H.  H.  Godwin- 
Austen  ;  "  On  a  Climatology  of  Tropical  Africa,"  by 
E.  G.  Ravenstein  j  "  On  the  Expansion  of  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society's  Kules  for  the  Spelhng  of  For- 
eijrn  Names,"  by  G.  G.  Chisholm ;  "  A  Journey  in  the 
Libyan  Desert,"  by  Weld  Blundell ;  "  Bebearches  by 
the  Prince  of  Monaco  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  during  the  Summer  of  1894,"  bv  J.  T. 
Buchanan ;  "  On  the  Jackson- Ilarmsworth  Expedi- 
tion," by  A.  Montefiore ;  "  Geographical  and  Bathy- 
metical  Distribution  of  Marine  Organisms,"  by  John 
Murray;  "The  Geography  of  the  Hadramaut  in 
South  Arabia,"  by  Theodore  Bent ;  and  "  Geography 
of  Lower  Nuoia,"  by  Scmers  Clarke.  A  "  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Antarctic  Exploration"  was  pre- 
sented by  Hugh  R.  Mill. 

F.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics. — The 
presiding  oflicer  of  this  section  was  Prof.  C.  F, 
Bastable,  of  Dublin,  whose  address  consisted  of 
a  review  of  the  progress  in  economic  science 
since  1860,  when  the  British  Association  met  last 
in  Oxford.  He  said :  What  is  usually  known  as 
orthodox  political  economy  had  taken  its  final 
shape  and  reached  its  highest  point  of  practical 
influence  just  at  the  time  when  Nassau  W. 
Senior,  one  of  its  most  typical  expositors,  was 
chosen  to  preside  over  Section  F  at  its  first  meet- 
ing here.  Three  causes  have  operated  in  bring- 
ing about  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  sci- 
ence, viz. :  (1)  The  infiuence  of  foreign,  and 
chiefly  German,  workers  in  the  same  field ;  (2) 
the  profound  though  peaceful  political  revolu- 
tion oy  which  power  has  been  transferred  to  the 
working  classes ;  and  (3)  the  growth  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  which  has  been  more  potent  in 
its  effects  on  the  social  than  even  on  the  biological 
sciences.  Still,  the  amended  economic  doctrine, 
as  it  appears  to-day,  seems  to  require  further  ex- 
pansion and  readjustment.  Questions  of  value, 
money,  credit,  and  foreign  trade  are  more  af- 
fected by  social  conditions  than  the  theoretic 
economist  will  formally  admit.  Only  through 
study  of  these  influences  can  the  materials 
needed  for  the  correct  theoretical  solution  be  ob- 
tained and  due  weight  given  to  the  several  ele- 
ments involved.  Attention  has  often  been  called 
to  the  neglect  of  the  problems  connected  with 
transportation  by  English  writers.  We  possess 
no  recent  works  on  the  great  subjects  of  coloni- 
zation and  commercial  crises  that  can  bear  com- 
parison with  the  French  and  German  studies. 
In  reference  to  the  study  of  economics  abroad, 
he  said :  "  In  the  United  States,  where  economics 
has  taken  so  prominent  a  position,  courses  in 
social  science  are  being  established,  and  one  uni- 
versity has  gone  so  far  as  to  create  a  chair  of 
general  sociology,  in  addition  to  the  special  ones 
assigned  to  different  branches  of  economics  and 

Eolitics.  France  has  long  been  known  as  the 
ome  of  economic  orthodoxy.*'  Also  similar  in- 
dications are  to  be  found  in  the  movement  of 
thought  among  economists  in  other  European 
nations.     It  is  highly  desirable  that  certain  pro- 
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fessions — law,  iournalisin,  and  public  adminis- 
tration—should have  economics  as  part  of  their 
training  for  their  exercise.  To  accomplish  this 
object,  Its  combination  with  jurispruaence,  po- 
litical and  administrative  science  in  a  common 
group  seems  by  far  the  best  way.  The  case  be- 
comes stronger  when  we  come  to  consider  fun- 
damental and  far-reaching  problems.  The  so- 
cialistic movement  that  is  passing  over  Western 
civilization  is  a  struggle  between  two  distinct 
types  of  social  organization,  one  resting  on  the 
exaltation  of  the  relatively  modern  institution 
of  the  state,  the  other  deriving  its  principal 
force  from  the  oldest  and  most  enduring  element 
of  human  society — the  family.  This  aspect  of 
the  conflict  will  more  and  more  come  into  promi- 
nence as  the  conflict  proceeds. 

The  following  list  includes  the  more  impor- 
tant papers  presented  at  the  meetings  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

**  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Foreign  Trade,''  by 
Prof.  Edffeworth ;  "  Mechanics  of  Bimetalliam,"  by 
Irving  Fisher:  "Factors  of  Production,"  by  H. 
Higsrs ;  "  The  Church  Army  and  the  Unemployed," 
by  W.  H.  Hunt;  **0u  the  Report  of  the  Mansion- 
House  Committee  on  the  Unemployed,"  by  Bolton 
Stuart;  "The  Evil  Effect  of  raising  Pric6H  by  De- 
preciating the  Standard  of  Value,"  by  Edward  At- 
Kinson,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  **  Woman's  Work  in  Bir- 
mingham," by  Miss  Ken  ward;  *' Stock  Exchange 
Taxation,"  b/ J.  Mandello;  "Statistics  of  General 
and  Old-age  Pauperism  in  England  and  Wales,"  by 
C.  S.  Loch :  "  The  Identification  of  Kent  and  Inter- 
est," by  C.  S.  Dcvas ;  "  The  Economic  Results  of  the 
Black  'Death  in  Italy,"  by  Max  Kovalensky ;  "  In- 
equality of  Local  Rates :  Its  Extent,  Cau.scs,  and  Con- 
sequences," by  Edwin  Caruian ;  "  Fifty  YearH'  Ac- 
counts of  the  Bank  of  Enarland,"  by  A.  W.  Flux ; 
"The  Alleged  Economic  Iteresics  bf  the  London 
County  Council,"  by  Sidney  Webb;  "The  Relation 
between  Watres  and  the  Numbers  employed  in 
the  Coal-mining  Industry,"  bv  R.  II.  Hooker;  "The 
Popular  Attitude  toward  Economic?."  by  L.  R. 
Phillips ;  and  "  The  Relation  between  Wages,  Hours, 
and  Production  of  Labor,"  b^  J.  A.  Hobson.  The 
following  reports  from  committees  on  "Methods  of 
Economic  Training  in  this  and  other  Countries  "  and 
on  "  The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Elementary  Schools  " 
were  also  presented. 

G.  Mechanical  Science. — This  section  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Prof.  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  who  is 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  Uni- 
versity College,  London.  His  address  was  on 
*'  Tho  Critical  Side  of  Mechanical  Training."  An 
engineer  is  a  man  who  is  continually  being  called 
upon  to  make  up  his  mind.  It  may  be  only 'as 
to  the  size  of  a  bolt ;  it  may  be  as  to  the  type  of 
a  Forth  bridge ;  it  may  be'  as  to  the  method  of 
lighting  a  city;  or  only  as  to  the  details  of  a 
fire  grate.  But  whatever  it  is,  once  it  is  settled 
it  is  decided  irrevocably — it  is  translated  into 
steel  and  iron  and  copper,  and  can  not  be  re- 
voked by  an  act  passed  in  another  session.  The 
time  given  him  in  which  to  decide  may  be  a  day, 
or  a  month,  or  a  year,  but  in  any  and  every  case 
it  is  about  one- tenth  part  of  the'  time  which  he 
would  like  to  have.  The  solution  of  such  prob- 
lems is  seldom  unique.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  whole  use  of  college  training,  of  w^orkshop 
practice,  of  practical  experience,  is  to  provide  the 
engineer  with  the  means  of  critically  examining 
each  question  as  it  comes  up,  of  reviewing  the 
methods  of  dealing  with  it.  of  coming  finally  to 
some  defensible  decision  which  may  then  be  car- 


ried out.  In  the  case  of  a  problem  in  pure 
mathematics  or  physics,  where  only  one  right 
solution  c-an  exist,  that  solution  is  arrived  at  by  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  in  question ; 
there  is  little  room  for  the  critical  faculty — the 
result  is  either  right  or  wrong.  In  engineering, 
decisions  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  process  of 
criticism  applied  to  the  problems,  to  their  stat-e- 
ment,  to  their  condition,  to  all  their  many  possi- 
ble solutions:  hence  the  development  of  tho 
necessary  critical  faculty  should  oe  one  of  the 
chief  aims  of  every  teacher.  A  scientific  train- 
ing can  not  make  a  man  an  engineer,  but  such  a 
training  may  make  him  a  critic.  Probably  the 
best  special  education  in  proportion  which  a 
man  can  have  is  a  course  of  quantitative  experi- 
mental work.  This  kind  of  work  in  an  engineer- 
ing laboratory  can  educate  the  critical  sense  of 
proportion  very  admirably  in  a  number  of  ways. 
But  the  work  of  an  engineering  laboratory  is  in 
essence  different  from  that  of  a  physical  labora- 
tory. In  the  former  the  conditions'  form  part  of 
the  experiment.  The  engineer  frequently  finds, 
when  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  completely 
mastered  from  one  point  of  view,  that  it  is  only  to 
find  that  from  another  point  of  view  everything 
looks  different,  and  the  whole  critique  has  to  be 
started  afresh.  In  closing,  he  referred  to  the 
relation  between  mathematics  and  engineering. 
Mathematics  is  simply  a  tool,  a  means  to  an  end, 
not  an  end  in  itself ;  nence  mathematicians  should 
exercise  more  consideration  to  students  of  engi- 
neering, and  not  look  upon  them  as  persons  to 
whom  it  is  a  privilege  sufficient  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  pick  up  such  crumbs  as  he  can  di- 
gest from  a  table  prepared  for  his  betters. 

The  more  important  papers  read  before  this 
section  were: 

"Some  Reminiscences  of  Steam  Locomotion  on 
Common  Roads,"  by  Sir  Frederick  J.  Bramwell; 
"  Boro-hole  Wells  for  Town  Water  Supply,"  by  Henry 
Davey.  Subsequent  to  the  joint  meeting  with  Section 
A,  already  noted,  the  following?  papers  were  read : 
"  The  Strensrth  and  Plastic  Extensibility  of  Iron  and 
Steel,"  by  T.  Claxton  Fidler ;  "  Tunnel  Construction 
by  Means  of  Shield  and  Compressed  Air,  with  Special 
References  to  the  Tunnel  unaer  the  Thames  at  Black- 
wall,"  by  M.  Fitzraaurice ;  "  On  Methods  that  have 
been  adopted  for  measuring?  Pressure  in  the  Bores  of 
Guns,"  by  Sir  Andrew  Koble;  "The  most  Econom- 
ical Temperature  for  Steam-engine  Cylinders,"  by  B. 
Donkin;  "  Si|trnalinjr  through  Space,"  bv  W.  H. 
Precce ;  "  Some  Advantages  of  Alternate  Currents," 
by  Silvanus  P.  Thompson;  "Continuous  Current 
liistribution  of  Electricity  at  Hi^h  Voltage,  being  a 
Description  of  tbe  Lightinsr  of  the  City  of  Oxfora," 
by  Thomas  Parker;  "A  Special  Chronograph,"  by 
H.  Lea;  "  A  Direct-reading  Platinum  Pyrometer,"  by 
G.  M.  Clark  ;  "  The  Temperature  Entropy  Diagram,'" 
by  H.  F.  BursUUl ;  "The  Kineting  of  Governed  En- 

fines,"  by  J.  Swinburne;  "Engineerinj?  Laboratory 
nstruments  and  their  Calibration,"  by  D.  S.  Capper; 
"  Lijjhthouse  Apparatus  and  Lighthouse  Adnnnistra- 
tion  in  1894,"  by  J.  Ken  ward ;  and  "  On  Spring  Spoked 
for  Bicycles,"  by  J.  I).  Everett.  Also  a  "Report  of 
Committee  on  Drvness  of  Steam"  was  presented  by 
W.  C.  Unwin.       * 

n.  Anthropology/.— The  presiding  officer  of 
this  section  was  Sir  William  H.  Flower,  who  de- 
voted his  address  to  giving  some  account  of  the 
history  and  present  position  of  the  study  of  an- 
thropology in  Great  Brit-ain,  and  especially  to 
indicate  what  the  association  had  done  in  the 
past  and  is  still  doing  to  promote  it    He  said : 
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•*It  is  only  ten  years  since  the  section  acquired  a 
definite  and  assured  place  in  the  organization  of 
the  association.  The  history  of  the  gradual  rec- 
ognition of  anthropology  as  a  distinct  subject  by 
this  association  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
its  gradoal  growth.  One  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties with  regard  to  making  anthroiK)iogy  a  special 
subject  of  study  is  the  multifarious  nature  of 
the  knowledge  comprehended  under  the  title. 
One  of  the  most  potent  means  of  registering 
facts  and  making  them  available  for  future 
study  and  reference  is  to  be  found  in  actual  col- 
lections of  tangible  objects.  These  branches  are 
two :  1,  collections  illustrating  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  man  and  its  variations  in  the  different 
races;  2,  collections  showing  his  characteristic 
customs  and  methods  of  living,  his  arts,  arms, 
and  costumes  as  developed  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  also  modified  by  different  racial 
conditions.  The  anthropological  museums  are 
all  of  recent  growth,  and  they  are  making  prog- 
ress everywhere.  More  modern  even  than  mu- 
seums has  been  the  introduction  of  any  sys- 
tematic teaching  of  anthropology,  and  still  no 
professorship  of  this  branch  exist<s  in  the  British 
Isles.'*  The  condition  of  the  teaching  at  various 
institutions  was  described  in  detail,  and  the  plea 
made  for  increased  instruction.  The  develop- 
ment of  anthropometry,  as  the  study  of  the 
modifications  of  the  human  body  dependent 
upon  sex  and  age,  upon  race,  and  upon  individ- 
aal  variability  is  called,  was  next  taken  up.  Its 
application  as  an  aid  in  administering  justice  by 
methods  perfected  by  Bertilion  in  France  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  practical  utility  of 
anthropometry.  The  identification  of  prisoners 
was  discussed,  and  mention  made  of  the  finger- 
mark system.  The  Tichbome  case  hun^  upon 
an  issue  that  might  have  been  settled  m  two 
minutes  if  Roger  Tichbome,  before  starting  on 
his  voyage,  had  but  taken  the  trouble  to  imprint 
his  thumb  upon  a  piece  of  blackened  paper.  An 
anthropometric  laboratory  has  been  carried  on 
since  1888  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
and  an  important  work  now  in  hand  is  the  or- 
ganization of  a  complete  ethnographical  survey 
of  the  United  Kingdom  based  upon  scientific 
principles.  The  application  of  the  nose  as  a  ra- 
cial test  was  referred  to,  and  the  work  among 
certain  tribes  in  India  along  this  line  was  alluded 
to.  Other  researches  in  anthropology  were  de- 
scribed, especially  that  now  in  progress  in  the 
United  States. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  before 
the  section : 

**  Dirtribution  of  Mythical  Beliefs  as  Evidence  in 
the  llistor>'  of  Culture,"  bv  E.  B.  Tylor:  **  On  the 
Plateau  Flmt  Implements  of  North  Kent,"  oy  Ruj>ert 
Jones,  which  was  read  and  discusHed  in  a  joint  Rcs^ion 
with  the  section  on  geolojry ;  "  Complexional  Differ- 
ences between  Natives  of  Ireland  with  Indigenous 
and  Exotic  Surnames  respectively,"  by  John  Bcddoe ; 
"A  New  System  of  Hieroglyphics  and  a  Pre-Phoeni- 
cian  Script  from  Crete  and  the  Peloponnese,"  by  Ar- 
thur J.  Evans :  "  PygmicH  in  Europe,"  by  J.  Koll- 
niann ;  **  The  Troglodvtes  of  the  Bruniquel,  a  Grotto 
of  Iron  Works  on  the  Borders  of  A  veyron  "  and  "  The 
End  of  the  Stone  Age  on  the  Borders  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Basin,"  bjr  Emile  Cartaihac;  '*The  Present 
State  of  Prehistoric  Studies  in  Belgium,"  by  Goblet 
d^Alviclla;  **  Ancient  Bone  Skates,"  by  Robert  Mun- 
roe;  "The  Explorations  of  British  Camps  and  a 
Long  Barrow  near  Bushmore,"  by  Gen.  Pitt-Kivers ; 


"On  Three  Neolithic  Settlements  in  Kent,"  by 
Mra.  II.  Stopcs;  "On  the  Native  Tribes  of  Africa 
between  Zambezi  and  Uganda,"  by  Lionel  Docle; 
"On  the  Lex  Barbarorum  of  the  Du^hestan,"  by 
Max  Kovalevsky ;  "  On  Snails  and  Mussels  in  the 
Housekeeping  of  the  Indoneses,"  by  J.  D.  C. 
Schmeltz  ; "  On  the  Ancient  Religion  of  Fiji,"  by  Basil 
H.  Thomson  ;  "  On  Ceremonies  observed  by  the  Kan- 
dyans  in  Paddy  Cultivation,"  by  B.  P.  Kenlpannala ; 
"  r^atives  of  the  Hadramaut  in  South  Arabia^' by  The- 
odore Bent ;  "  Distribution  of  the  Picts  in  Britain,  uh 
indicated  by  Place  Names,"  by  J.  Gray :  "  Brain  of 
a  Young  Fuegian,"  by  L.  Manouvrier ;  "  Classification 
System  of  Relationship,"  by  Lorimer  Fison ;  "  On 
the  Tobas  of  South  America,"  by  G.  Graham  Kerr; 
"  On  the  Native  Buildings  at  Chicnen  Itsa,  Yucatan," 
by  Alfred  P.  Maudsley :  Notes  on  Some  of  the  Na- 
tives of  British  New  Guinea,"  by  H.  Bellyse  Bail- 
don :  and  "  On  the  Philosophy  of  Holes,"  by  Miss  A. 
W.  Buckland.  Also  reports  from  various  committees 
were  presented  as  follow :  "  On  the  Anthropological 
Laboratory";  "On  the  Ethnographical  Survey"; 
"Anthropometry  in  Schools";  "On  the  Lake  Vil- 
lage at  Gaston  bury ;  and  "  On  the  Northwestern 
Tribes  of  Canada." 

I.  Physioloay, — This  section,  in  common  with 
medicine,  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  in  the 
association,  but  from  1847  till  the  present  time 
it  had  lapsed.  It  was  presided  over  oy  Prof.  Ed- 
ward A.  Schaefer,  who  discussed  certain  phases 
of  the  science  in  his  address.  At  the  outset  he 
spoke  of  it  historically,  contrasting  its  condition 
in  England  with  various  countries  in  Continental 
Europe.  Concerning  the  revival  of  physiology, 
he  ascribed  it  as  due  in  each  country  to  the  in- 
fluence of  one  teacher.  In  England  that  teacher 
was  William  Sharpey.  Michael  Foster  was  his 
pupil.  The  physiological  investigations  of  Bur- 
don  Sanderson  were  assisted  and  encouraged  by 
him.  From  Sharpey,  therefore,  we  may  trace 
the  rise  of  the  great  school  of  physiology  in 
Cambridge,  and  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  mag- 
nificent laboratory  which  has  been  erected  here 
to  observe  a  monument  of  the  influence  of  the 
same  teacher.  Passing  to  the  antivivisection 
movement,  he  spoke  of  it  as  having  to  a  certain 
extent  hampered  the  full  development  of  the 
science.  In  lieu  of  accomplishing  its  purpose, 
its  effects  had  been  almost  the  opposite,  and  its 
attacks  led  (1)  to  the  establishment  of  the  Physi- 
ological Society;  (2)  to  the  passing  of  the  so- 
called  Cruelty  to  Animals  act ;  (3)  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Medicine  by  Research ;  and  (4)  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  section  of  physiology  in  the  British 
Association.  ,Certain  obscure  subjects  in  the 
range  of  physiology  which  are  creating  a  great 
interest  at  the  present  moment  were  then  dis- 
cussed. Protoplasm  and  nucleus  form  the  liv- 
ing substance  of  the  cell,  llecently  it  has  been 
observed  that  in  certain  specialized  animal  cells 
the  protoplasm  showed  a  tendency  to  radiate 
from  or  converge  to  a  particular  point,  and  on 
further  investigation  it  was  founa  that  at  this 
point  there  was  a  minute  particle.  This  has 
been  shown  to  be  an  organ  of  the  cell  having  a 
definite  existence  of  its  own.  It  is,  notwith- 
standing its  minute  size,  concerned  in  directing 
the  general  growth  of  the  individual,  and  ulti- 
mately the  propagation  of  the  species.  The 
ductless  glands  came  in  for  consiaeration,  and 
more  especially  the  thyroid  gland,  a  small,  red- 
dish organ,  weighing  about  2  ounces,  found  at 
the  front  of  the  throat,  which,  when  diseased. 
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produces  fatal  results.  When  removed,  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  disappears;  but  if  even  a  mi- 
nute part  of  the  thyroid  gland  be  left  while  the 
greater  part  is  removed  a  cure  is  not  effected, 
showing  the  enormous  influence  exercised  by  a 
"next-to-nothing"  process  upon  the  general  or- 
ganism. There  is  no  organ  of  the  body,  however 
small,  however  seemingly  unimportant,  that  we 
can  presume  to  neglect ;  for  it  maj  be,  as  with 
the  suprarenal  capsules,  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the 
pancreas,  that  the  balance  of  assimilation  and  nu- 
trition, upon  the  proper  maintenance  of  which  the 
health  of  the  whole  organism  immediately  de- 
pends, hinges  upon  the  integrity  of  such  obscure 
structures,  and  it  is  the  maintenance  of  this 
balance  which  constitutes  health,  its  disturbance 
disease.  In  this  section  the  following  papers 
were  presented : 
"  On  the  Unequal  Diflfusion  of  Poisons  into  the  Or- 

fanft,"  by  Paul  lienor ;  "  A  New  Theory  of  Hearing,'* 
y  Mr.  "HurHt;  "Reaction  Time,"  by  Prof.  Ruther- 
ford ;  "  Vowel  and  Consonant  Sounds,"  by  Prof.  Her- 
mann •  "  An  Aerotonometer  and  Gas  Pipette,"  by 
Prof.  Fredericq  ;  "  Local  Immunity,"  by  L.  Corbett : 
"  A  Form  of  Experimentally  Produced  Imraunitv," 
by  Lorrain  Smith  ;  "  The  Changes  in  Nerve  Cells  due 
to  Functional  Activity,"  by  Dr.  Mann ;  "  On  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Suffocation  in  Mines,"  by 
J.  8.  Haldane ;  "  Observations  on  the  Effects  of  Af- 
ter Damp,"  by  Dr.  Shaw  Little ;  and  "  Experiments 
on  Memory,"  by  W.  6.  Smith. 

Popular  Featares.-— On  the  evening  of  Aug. 
10  a  discourse  *'0n  the  Value  of  African  Explo- 
ration in  its  Bearing  upon  Scientific  Research  " 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory,  while  on  the 
evening  of  Aug.  11  Prof.  W.  J.  Sollas  gave  a 
popular  lecture  on  "Geologies  and  Deluges"; 
also  an  evening  discourse  on  "  Historic  Progress 
and  Socialism,"  by  Prof.  J.  Shield  Nicholson, 
was  given  on  Aug.  13.  Other  entertainments  in- 
cluded a  garden  party  at  Christ  Church,  given 
by  the  Dean  and  Mrs.  Paget  on  the  afternoon  of 
Aug.  9,  and  one  given  on  the  afternoon  of  Aug. 
10  by  the  warden  of  Morton  College.  Saturday, 
Aug.  13,  was  devoted  to  excursions.  These  in- 
cluded a  visit  to  Blenheim,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough ;  to  Nuneham,  Dorchester,  and 
Wallingford;  to  Nuneham  and  Abingdon;  a 
geological  expedition  to  Stonesfield  ana  an  ex- 
cursion to  Silchester.  On  Sunday  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  preached  in  the  cathedral,  and  at  St. 
Mary's  special  sermons  were  delivered  with  ref- 
erence to  the  meeting.  On  the  evening  of  Aug. 
14  the  mayor's  soirSe  was  held  in  the  New 
Schools.  The  exhibits  at  the  meeting  included 
those  of  the  Marine  Biological  Association  :  mor- 
phological models;  experiments  with  sodium; 
optical  specimens ;  anthropological  specimens  ; 
a  low-resistance  standard ;  a  graphical  trans- 
former ;  the  telautograph  ;  the  Brausviga  calcu- 
lating machine  ;  demonstrations  of  anthropo- 
metric measurements  ;  linkage  models  of  xylo- 
nite and  focometer;  a  thermo-dynamic  model 
for  steam  ;  pyrometers ;  a  magnetarium  ;  Elittite 
antiquities  ;  prehistoric  antiquities  from  Crete  ; 
and  the  liberation  from  hard  mud  balls  of  live 
protopteri  by  immersing  them  in  water,  although 
they  had  been  incased  in  the  mud  for  several 
months.  Many  of  the  colleges  dispensed  mag- 
nificent hospitality,  entertaining  the  oflTicers  and 
foreign  visitors  with  a  lavishnoss  that  long  will 
be  remembered.    The  university  testified  to  its 


interest  in  the -welfare  of  science  by  conferring 
the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  honoris  causa  on  the  fol- 
lowingforeign  investigators  present  at  the  meet- 
ing :  Edouard  van  Beneden,  Liege,  Belgium ; 
Ludwig Boltzmann,  Munich, Germany;  E. Ohaa- 
veau  and  Max  Comu,  Paris,  France ;  Theodore 
W.  Engelmann,  Utrecht,  Netherlands ;  Wilhelm 
FOrster,  Berlin,  Germany :  Charles  Friedel,  Paris, 
France ;  L.  Hermann, '  KOnigsberg,  Germany ; 
Samuel  P.  Langley,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Gotsa 
M  ittag-Leffler,  Stockholm,  Sweden ;  George 
Quincke,  Heidelberg,  Germany;  and  Edward 
Strasburger,  Bonn,  Germany.  Among  the  Amer- 
ican scientists  in  attendance*  were  Edward  Atkin- 
son, Boston,  Mass. ;  Prof.  George  P.  Barker,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. ;  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Prof.  Douglas  H.  Campbell,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. ; 
Prof.  Samuel  P.  Langlev,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Prof.  Alfred  M.  Mayer,  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  Edward 
P.  North,  New  York  city ;  Prof.  Henrv  F.  Os- 
bom.  New  York  city ;  Prof.  William  Osier,  Bal- 
timore, Md. ;  Prof.  Charles  V.  Riley,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Boston,  Mass. ;  and  H* 
M.  Whitney,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Attendance  and  Grants. — The  report  of  the 
general  treasurer  presented  at  the  final  meeting 
showed  that  2,321  persons  had  attended  the 
meetings,  and  the  receipts  were  £2,175,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  £1,100  were  distributed  among 
the  sections  in  grants  for  research,  as  follow : 
Mathematics  and  physics,  £350;  chemistry, 
£105  ;  geology,  £138 ;  biology,  £260 ;  geography, 
£55;  mechanical  science,  £50;  anthropology, 
£75 ;  physiology,  £25 ;  and  corresponding  soci- 
eties, £25 ;  making  a  total  of  £1,093.  Says  **  Na- 
ture " :  **  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  that  rarely,  if 
ever,  has  a  more  brilliant  meeting  of  the  associar 
tion  been  held." 

Next  Meeting. — As  decided  last  year,  the 
association  will  meet  in  1895  at  Ipswich,  on  Sept. 
11.  For  1896  the  claims  of  Liverpool  were  pre- 
sented, which  place  was  then  cnosen  for  the 
meeting  of  that  year.  An  invitation  for  Toronto, 
Canada,  in  1897,  was  received.  While  a  final  deci- 
sion was  deferred  until  next  year,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  expressing  a  desire  on  the  part  of  theGJen- 
eral  Committee  that  the  invitation  be  renewed  in 
1895.  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  a  high  authority  on 
sanitary  matters,  and  who  had  been  an  official 
of  the  association  since  1871,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. The  appointment^^*  of  vice-presidents,  local 
secretary,  and  the  re-election  of  Vernon  Ilar- 
court  as  secretary,  and  Arthur  W.  RQcker  as 
treasurer,  followed. 

Australasian.— The  fifth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Australasian  Association  was  held  in  Ade- 
laide, South  Australia,  during  the  week  begin- 
ning Sept.  25,  1892,  and  an  account  of  it  ap- 
peared in  last  year's  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia."  No 
meeting  was  h'eld  during  1893,  but  the  sixth  an- 
nual meeting  will  be  held  in  Brisbane,  Queens- 
land, during  Januarv,  1895. 

ASTRONOMY,  PROGRESS  OF,  IN  1894. 
Though  during  the  past  year  astronomy  has 
made  considerable  advance,  yet  its  progress  has 
not  been  characterized  by  any  discovery  of  para- 
mount importance.  No'  new  member  has  been 
added  to  the  solar  system,  nor  have  we  attained 
to  that  knowledge  of  the  sun  and  its  surround- 
ings which  is  so  greatly  desired.    But  the  fol- 
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lowing  brief  risumS  will  give  th^  reader  an  idea 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  various 
branches  into  which  astronomy  has  been  di- 
vided. 

The  San. — Prof.  George  E.  Eale,  of  Kenwood 
Observatory,  Chicago,  and  a  few  other  students 
of  solar  physics,  have  made  of  late  herculean  ef- 
forts to  photograph  the  solar  corona  without  an 
eclipse.  Mr.  Hale  has  recently  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  principal  observatories  of  the  Old 
World,  one  ooject  of  his  journey  being  to  test 
his  apparatus  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Etna, 
In  Sicily,  9,652  feet  high,  after  having  vainly 
tried  to  secure  the  corona's  photograph  from  the 
summit  of  Pike's  Peak,  in  Colorado,  an  altitude 
of  14.147  feet.  He  was  not  successful  in  secur- 
ing the  desired  photograph.  Work  on  this  line 
hf^  previously  been  done  by  Dr.  Common,  of 
England,  who  felt  for  a  time  that  he  had  secured 
the  desired  imprint,  but  critical  examination  of 
the  plates  showed  tlie  coronal  appearances  to  be 
due  to  some  terrestrial  effect. 

During  the  progress  of  the  solar  eclipse  of 
1886  photographic  exposures  revealed  a  false 
corona,  part  of  which  was  in  front  of  the  moon, 
showing  that  it  was  produced  by  some  unknown 
terrestrial  phenomenon. 

Oxygen  in  the  Snn.— This  question  has  been 
much  discussed  by  astronomers,  and  the  pre- 
ponderating evidence  seems  to  be  that  this  ele- 
ment is  lacking.  There  are  three  different  spec- 
tra of  emission  believed  by  speetroscopists  to 
belong  to  oxygen — viz.,  the  two-line  spectra,  the 
one-band  spectrum,  and  a  continuous  spectrum. 
In  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  neither  the  line  nor 
the  bana  spectrum  has  been  found,  and  the  con- 
tinuous spectrum  of  the  sun  has  at  least  not  been 
proved.  What  has  hitherto  been  believed  to 
nave  been  its  detection  has  been  shown  by  M. 
Janssen  to  belong  wholly  to  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere, and  he  finds  that  the  evidence  of  its  ex- 
istence disappears  when  the  sun  is  observed 
from  greatly  elevated  stations,  notably  from  his 
improvised  observatory  on  Mont  Blanc,  Switzer- 
land. But  it  seems  surpassingly  strange,  when 
we  consider  that  more  than  haR  of  the  earth,  in- 
cluding its  air,  land,  and  water,  is  composed  of 
oxygen,  that  this  substance  should  be  entirely 
absent  from  the  parent  orb. 

8an  Spots. — Many  of  the  sun  spots  of  1894 
have  been  of  enormous  size,  indicating  the  con- 
tinuance of  maximum  8un-s]X)ttedness.  Those 
visible  from  Feb.  16  to  Feb.  28  were  nearly  as 
large  as  any  ever  recorded,  and  evoked  universal 
interest.  6n  the  21st  the  group  of  spots  was 
easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  havmg  attained  to 
2,000,000  sauare  miles  in  extent.  As  confirma- 
tory or  otherwise  that  aurorie  and  magnetic 
earth  currents  are  produced  by  these  solar  out- 
bursts, and  as  showing  what  part  of  the  sun's 
disk  produces  spots  exercising  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  the  earth,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
great  spot  just  considered  furnishes  no  positive 
proof  tnat  the  effects  often  observed  are  at  all 
connected  with  sun  spots.  While  many  astron- 
omers hold  the  opinion  that  sun  spots  cause 
magnetic  disturbances  on  the  earth  and  in  its 
atmosphere,  and  produce  the  aurora  borealis, 
others  strenuously  contend  that  all  the  above 
phenomena  are  as  frequently  observed  in  the 
absence  of  sun  spots  as  when  they  are  present. 
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The  largest  sun  spot  observed  thus  far  in  1894 
appeared  on  the  eastern  limb  of  the  sun  Aug.  10, 
passed  the  sun's  center  on  the  16th,  and  disap- 
peared on  the  western  limb,  by  the  sun's  rota- 
tion, on  Aug.  23,  having  gone  through  many 
changes  of  form.  Though  not  comparable  in 
size  to  many  that  have  occasionally  been  viewed, 
yet  its  magnitude  on  the  15th  was  enormous, 
equaling  one  tenth  of  the  solar  disk,  or  86,000 
miles  in  length  and  40,000  in  width,  covering  an 
area  of  over  8,000,000,000  sauare  miles.  On 
Sept.  5  this  group  reappearea,  by  rotation,  on 
the  sun's  eastern  limb,  though  greatly  dimin- 
ished in  size,  and  it  was  lost  to  view  on  the  15th. 

YenuB  and  Mercury.— The  study  of  the  secu- 
lar variations  of  the  orbits  of  the  four  inner  plan- 
ets, as  derived  from  observation,  has  led  Prof. 
Simon  Newcomb  to  the  conclusion  that  the  peri- 
helion of  Mercury  is  not  the  only  element  the  secu- 
lar variation  of  which  can  not  be  satisfactorily  de- 
termined by  existing  theory.  The  motion  of  the 
node  of  Venus  can  not  be  explained  except  by  sup- 
posing errors  of  observation  which  do  not  seem 
admissible,  while  the  motions  of  the  eccentricity 
and  node  of  Mercury  also  deviate  suspiciously 
from  the  results  of  any  probable  values  of  the 
masses  of  the  disturbing  planets.  These  anomalies 
can  not  be  simultaneously  explained  by  an  intra- 
mercurial  zone  of  planets,  by  the  action  of  mat- 
ter reflecting  the  zodiacal  light,  nor  by  a  devia- 
tion of  gravitation  from  the  usually  accepted 
law.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  mass  of  Mercury 
makes  the  construction  of  a  working  hypothesis 
difficult.  That  one  which  best  represents  ob- 
servations is  that  of  a  ring  of  planetoids,  of 
small  eccentricity,  a  little  outside  of  the  orbit 
of  Mercury,  and  a  little  more  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic. 

Mars. — Prof.  Campbell,  of  Lick  Observatory, 
has  compared  the  spectrum  of  Mars  with  that  of  . 
the  moon,  when  the  two  objects  were  in  close 
proximity,  and  has  found  the  two  spectra  identi- 
cal— that  is  to  say,  it  is  in  both  cases  the  spec- 
trum of  the  sun  unmodified  by  passage  through 
an  atmosphere.  As,  therefore,  tne  moon  is  with- 
out an  atmosphere,  and  as  her  spectrum  is  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  sun,  he  infers  that  if  Mars 
has  an  atmosphere  it  is  too  rare  to  be  spectro- 
scopically  noticeable.  Though  his  conclusions 
seem  unassailable,  yet  they  do  not  meet  with 
general  acceptance,  as  telescopic  examination 
shows  an  atmosphere  of  considerable  density. 

The  spectroscopic  studies  of  Mars  by  Hug- 
gins,  Rutherfurd,  Vogel,  and  Seech i  all  show, 
in  a<ldition  to  numerous  lines  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, that  bands  were  present  toward  the  red 
end  of  the  spectrum  wnich  did  not  belong  to 
the  spectrum  of  the  sun.  but  which  were  coinci- 
dent with  the  terrestrial-absorption  spectrum. 
Furthermore,  the  telescope  reveals  the  presence 
of  clouds  and  of  snow,  which  certainly  could  not 
exist  without  an  atmosphere. 

The  most  interesting  features  of  the  planet 
Mars  are  the  white  caps  that  ajipear  alternately 
at  his  poles.  Generally  they  are  visible  with 
small  telescopes,  and  exhibit  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  reddish  tone  of  the  planet.  Strangely 
enough,  at  this  writing,  Nov.  1.  neither  is  to  be 
seen  with  the  16-inch  refractor  of  Lowe  Ob- 
servatory, Echo  Mountain,  California.  They  fur- 
nish valuable  evidence  regarding  the  physical 
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condition  of  the  planet,  and,  being  caused  by 
snow,  corroborate  the  theory  of  an  atmosphere, 
without  which  snow  could  not  be  proauced. 
Eaj-ly  in  the  season,  when  not  so  well  situated  for 
observation  as  now,  the  snow  cap  at  his  south  pole 
was  a  conspicuous  object,  but  as  that  has  melted 
under  the  summer  sun,  only  the  dark,  somber 
planet  may  now  be  seen.  When  his  winter  is 
prolonged  one  will  appear  at  the  north  pole. 

Jupiter. — Dr.  Edward  E.  Barnard,  of  Lick 
Observatory,  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  equatorial  and  polar  diame- 
ters of  Jupiter,  as  observed  with  the  86-inch 
refractor,  using  uniformly  a  magnifying  power 
of  520.  The  mean  results  of  all  his  measures 
are  as  follow :  Equatorial  diameter,  88*533'  ± 
0*024  =  90,190  miles;  polar  diameter,  86112'' i: 
0*082  =  84,570  miles.  This,  which  he  thinks  is 
very  near  their  true  value,  differs  from  other  ob- 
servations by  an  entire  second,  or  over  2,000 
miles,  and  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
determination  of  the  true  size  of  Jupiter  is  not 
an  easy  problem. 

In  relation  to  the  spots  that  often  suddenly 
appear  on  Jupiter's  disk,  Prof.  G.  W.  Hough,  of 
the  Evanston  (111.)  Observatory,  says:  **They 
appear  in  a  medium,  having  a  depth  of  some 
thousands  of  miles,  and  also  have  a  freedom  of 
motion  in  this  medium.  This  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  planet  is  gaseous,  which  is 
borne  out  by  the  graaual  fading  of  the  light  of 
the  satellites  when  projected  on  the  disk  of  the 
planet." 

Jupiter's  Fifth  Satellite.— Dr.  Barnard, 
the  discoverer,  by  a  prolonged  series  of  observa- 
tions, determined  the  values  of  its  eastern  elonga- 
tions during  1898-'94,  and  Ands  the  mean  value 
to  be  47*785"  ±0*044',  corresponding  to  a  distance 
fi-om  Jupiter  of  111,910  miles,  or  about  67,000 
miles  from  the  surface.  He  finds,  however,  the 
elongation  a  varying  quantity.  No  observations 
could  be  obtained  of  its  westero  elongations. 
The  sidereal  period  of  revolution,  from  a  mean 
of  all  the  observations,  he  deduces  as  ll"*  57" 
22*618« ±0-013,  in  an  eccentric  orbit.  M.  Tisse- 
rand  finds  that  the  major  axis  of  the  orbit  must 
make  a  complete  revolution  in  the  astonishingly 
short  period  of  five  months.  The  motion  of  this 
satellite  about  its  primary  is  16*4  miles  a  second, 
making  it  the  most  rapidly  revolving  satellite 
known— even  twelve  times  swifter  than  the  rate 
of  Phobos,  the  inner  satellite  of  Mars.  Prom 
several  considerations  he  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  it  can  not  exceed  one  hundred  miles  in  di- 
ameter, and  may  be  less.  If  it  were  greatly  over 
one  hundred  miles,  its  shadow  on  the  planet 
could  be  seen  with  the  86-inch  telescope. 

Diameter  of  Saturn.— The  exact  determina- 
tion of  a  planet's  diameter,  owing  to  obstacles 
of  an  optical  character,  is  a  difficult  problem. 
"  The  secondary  spectrum  of  the  refractor,"  says 
Prof.  Wermann  Struve,  "  causes  want  of  defini- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  the  planet's  disk ;  this 
effect  is  increased  by  diffraction  and  by  unsteadi- 
ness of  the  air.  In  addition  to  these  and  other 
difficulties,  the  micrometer  employed  seems  to 
infiuence  the  result."  A  series  of  results  from 
1826  to  1887  shows  in  the  case  of  Saturn  an 
uncertainty  of  at  least  a  half  second,  the  best 
heliometric  observations  giving  its  equatorial 
diameter  as  17*1",  and  the  axis  of  the  ring  as 


89*5",  while  best  filar  micrometer  measures  give, 
respectively,  17*7"  and  40*8".  A  series  of  93 
measurements  made  with  the  80-inch  Pulkowa 
refractor,  from  1889  to  1892  inclusive,  for  the 
determination  of  the  orbits  of  Rhea  and  Titan, 
gives  17*471"  for  the  equatorial  diameter  of  Sat- 
urn, and  89-2"  for  its  ring.  Similar  uncertain- 
ties obtain  with  the  other  planets. 

Variables.— The  director  of  Harvard  College 
Observatory,  Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering,  in  his  annual 
report,  says  that  in  a  photograph  of  the  cluster 
Omega  #  Centauri,  Prof.  Bailey  counted  on  a 
region  the  size  of  the  sun  7,000  stars,  two  of 
which  have  been  found  to  be  variabl&s.  In  "  As- 
tronomische  Nachrichten,"  Prof.  Pickering  an- 
nounces that  Mrs.  Fleming^  has  discovered  four 
new  variables,  one,  a  star  in  Sculptor,  right  as- 
cension 0>»  10*4*";  declination  82*  86',  varying 
from  6*5  to  10th  magnitude  in  866  days.  Another 
is  in  Scorpio,  right  ascension  16*^  50*3" ;  declina- 
tion south,  80*  26',  varying  from  7*3  to  11*6  in 
278  days.  The  third  is  in  Ophiuchus,  right  as- 
cension 17*  14-5"» ;  declination  north  V  87',  vary- 
ing in  348*4  days  from  8*5  to  12*5  in  ma^ilude, 
and  the  fourth  was  found  in  Aquilla,  right  as- 
cension 19*»  46*5™ ;  declination  north  4**  13',  vary- 
ing from  9*5  to  12th  magnitude  in  about  a  year. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Chandler  discovered  on  Aug.  5  a  re- 
markable variable  star  of  short  period,  wnich  has 
received  the  name  Z.  Herculis.  The  following 
synopsis  will  show  the  rapidity  of  its  fiuctua- 
tions,  as  observed  in  Leyden :  On  Sept.  18, 1894 
— at  7*  45»,  magnitude  4*87 ;  at  8*  7*,  magnitude 
3-91 ;  at  8^  45»,  magnitude  3*58 ;  at  9»»  41»,  mag- 
nitude 5-25;  at  IQ^  12",  magnitude  6*88;  at  11>» 
5»,  magnitude  7*92.  On  Sept.  20— at  7*  54», 
magnitude  8*09 ;  at  9>»  34»,  magnitude,  8*26.  On 
Sept.  22— at  7*  1?»,  magnitude,  6;  at  8»»  44», 
magnitude  3*25;  at  10*,  magnitude  6*83.  On 
Sept.  24— at  7*  24»,  magnitude  8*09;  at  8*  30", 
magnitude  t:*59.  This  star,  which  is  of  the  Al- 
gol type,  is  Durchmusterung  +  15**  3311 ;  right 
ascension  (1855)  17*  51»  34»;  declination  + 
15"  9*3'. 

Temporary  Stars.— The  history  of  astronomy* 
includes  about  a  dozen  well-autnenticated  in- 
stances of  the  appearance  of  new  stars,  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  last  two,  the  one  in  Auriga 
and  that  in  Normae,  should  have  manifested 
themselves  within  two  years  of  each  other,  and 
that  the  earliest  record  of  their  existence  should 
in  both  cases  have  been  made  by  photography. 
These  stars,  like  all  of  this  character,  appeared 
suddenly.  Stars  of  this  kind  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  very  rarely  seen,  but  this  number 
shows  them  to  be  not  so  unfamiliar.  Examina- 
tion of  their  spectra  showed  that  each  prominent 
bright  line  in  the  Nova  Auriga  haa  a  corre- 
sponding bright  line  in  Nova  Normso,  and  that 
every  hydrogen  bright  line  had  a  companion 
dark  line  by  its  side  in  both  spectra,  the  dark 
line  in  every  instance  being  toward  the  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum.  The  Nova  Normaa  was 
discovered  on  Oct.  26,  1893,  by  Mrs.  Fleming,  of 
Harvard  College  Observatory,  during  the  in- 
spection of  a  photograph  taken  on  July  10, 1893, 
at  the  observatory  founded  by  Harvard  at  Are- 
ouipa,  Peru.  The  spectrum  of  this  new  star  is 
declared  by  Prof.  Campbell  to  be  unmistakably 
nebulous.  The  behavior  of  Nova  Auriga  has 
been  unique,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  apparent. 
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That  its  brightness  has  exhibited  strange  fluctu- 
ations is  admitted  by  all,  but  that  it  has  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  nebula  is  disputed. 
At  Lick  Observatory  it  presented  to  Dr.  Barnard 
the  appearance  of  a  small  bright  nebula  con- 
sisting of  a  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  pretty 
bright  but  dense  nebulosity  3'  in  diameter.  On 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Newall,  observinff  with  a  25- 
inch  refractor,  found  the  Nova  to  be  truly  stel- 
lar. At  Pulkowa  it  was  seen  as  a  nebula.  At 
Upper  Tulse  Hill,  with  an  18-inch  refractor,  it 
appeared  as  truly  stellar  as  a  star  near  it.  Prof. 
Vogel  has  suggested  that  a  possible  explanation 
of  the  nebulous  appearance  observed  at  Lick, 
Pulkowa,  and  other  observatories,  may  be  found 
in  the  chromatic  corrections  of  the  telescopes 
there  employed,  the  greater  part  of  their  light 
having  been  near  wave  length  5,000,  if  the  tele- 
scopes had  been  focused  on  a  neighboring  star. 
Prof.  Campbell  has  compared  the  spectrum,  both 
visual  and  photographic,  with  those  of  5  nebu- 
Is,  and  regards  19  fines  thereof,  including  the 
lines  of  hydrogen,  which  are  common  alike  to 
nebulae  ana  stars,  as  probably  identical  with  lines 
in  the  sp>ectra  of  the  nebulae. 

Elements  of  Alpha  Centanri.— The  orbit 
of  this  double  star— our  nearest  stellar  neighbor 
—which  has  hitherto  been  held  as  uncertain,  the 
estimated  periods  ranging  from  seventy-seven  to 
eighty-eight  years,  is  now  among  the  best  deter- 
mined of  the  known  double  star.  Dr.  See  finds 
from  the  parallax  of  Gill  and  Elkin  (O'W)  that 
the  semimajor  axis  of  the  orbit  is  28'592  astro- 
nomical units ;  so  that  the  companion  moves  in 
an  orbit  that  is  about  a  mean  between  those 
of  the  planets  Uranus  and  Neptune,  but  the  ec- 
centricitj  is  so  great  that  in  peri&stron  the  dis- 
tance (11'3)  but  little  surpasses  that  of  Saturn, 
while  in  apastron  it  considerably  exceeds  the 
distance  of  Neptune  from  the  sun,  becoming  86 
astronomical  units.  He  makes  the  time  of  peri- 
astron  a.  d.  1876-62 ;  period,  81'07  years ;  eccen- 
tricity, 0-52 ;  length  of  major  axis,  32*5* ;  length 
of  minor  axis,  6*16' ;  distance  of  star  from  cen- 
ter, 5-94'. 

Bright-Line  Stellar  Spectra.— Prof.  Camp- 
bell has  observed  that  the  9*3  magnitude  star, 
Durchmusterung  +  30  3639,  is  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  hydrogen  envelope.  The  star  is  of  the 
Wolf-Ragot  type,  and  its  spectrum  is  very  rich 
in  bright  lines,  about  30  having  been  observed 
between  wave  lengths  656  and  426.  Visually, 
the  most  striking  features  are  the  continuous 
spectrum,  *the  bright  line  at  wave  length  5,694, 
tne  bright-blue  band  at  wave  length  4,652,  and 
the  very  bright  hydrogen  H.  /3  line.  This  lat- 
ter line,  when  observed  with  a  narrow  slit,  is  a 
long  streak  extending  a  very  appreciable  dis- 
tance on  either  side  of  the  continuous  spectrum, 
but  seen  with  an  open  slit  it  is  a  large  circular 
disk  about  5"  in  diameter.  This  appearance  has 
not  been  observed  in  the  spectra  of  any  other 
stars  of  this  type. 

No.  3200  of  the  "  Astronomische  Nachrichten  " 
contains  a  catalogue  of  99  stars  of  remarkable 
spectra,  by  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin,  of  Wolsingham 
Observatory,  Darlington,  England.  His  opin- 
ion is  that  the  more  banded  the  spectrum  the 
greater  is  the  difference  between  the  visual 
and  the  photometric  magnitude.  Of  T  Corona 
he  says:  **The  nebular  spectrum  has  entirely 


disappeared.  The  region  from  declination  north 
6V  to  56%  bounded  by  10»»  40«  to  11»»  8»  in  right 
ascension,  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
strongly  colored  stars.  Out  of  108  stars,  as 
counted  on  the  charts,  17  are  orange  red,  show- 
ing plainly  a  grouping  of  tinted  stars  in  this  part 
of  the  heavens." 

Comets. — The  years  1893-'94  were  unusually 
barren  of  eometary  apparitions,  but  three  hav- 
ing been  seen,  and  two  of  these — Tem pel's  and 
Encke's — were  expected.  The  former,  Tempel's 
(periodic)  comet  II  of  July  3, 1873.  with  a  period  of 
about  five  and  a  quarter  years,  was  observed  by 
Mr.  Finlay,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Observa- 
tory, on  the  night  of  May  8, 1873.  Its  briffhtness 
scarcely  equaled  that  of  a  star  of  the  eleventh 
magnitude.  It  was  seen  at  its  next  apparition 
in  1878,  but  escaped  detection  in  1883  and  in 
1889. 

Comet  a  1894  was  discovered  by  Denning,  of 
England,  on  the  evening  of  March'  26.  It  had  a 
daily  motion  of  about  1®  in  a  southeasterly  di- 
rection. It  was  at  all  times  verv  faint.  The  fol- 
lowing elliptical  elements  for  tnis  comet  are  by 
J.  R.  Hind: 

Epoeh.  1894,  March  27  A  Greeowicfa  mean  time. 

Longitude  of  perihelion 180-  21'  22-6" 

Longitude  of  node 66"    2' 880" 

Inclination 62,749-1 

Motion 62517108" 

Period 6  76«  jean 

The  comet  announced  as  having  been  discov- 
ered by  Edwin  Holmes,  of  London,  England,  on 
April  9,  proves  on  investigation  to  have  been  a 
nebula,  No.  6508  of  Dreyer's  New  General  Cata- 
logue of  NebulaB. 

Comet  b  1894  (Gale).  This  comet,  detected  on 
April  1,  became  visible  to  the  naked  eye  on  the 
7tn  of  that  month,  and  on  the  25th  had  attained 
to  the  fourth  magnitude.  The  tail,  though  not 
at  any  time  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  was  on  the 
12th  2°  in  length  and  V  broad,  but  on  the  15th 
had  entirely  disappeared.  The  diameter  of  the 
coma  was  12',  which  was  constantly  maintained. 
Dr.  Kreutz  has  computed  for  it  the  subjoined 
elements : 

Epoch,  1894.  April  18-667a,  Berlin  mean  time. 

Node  to  perihelion 824*  1 V  678" 

Longitude  of  node 206*  21' J  8-6" 

Inclination 87'   8' 80-6" 

Log.  of  perihelion  distance 9*992746 

On  the  photographic  negative  plates  of  the 
total  solar  eclipse  of  April  16,  1893,  appeatrs  a 
nebulous  object  which  can  not  be  other  than  a 
comet.  It  is  present  on  12  of  Prof.  Schaeberle's 
plates  from  Guiana,  on  3  Harvard  College  Ob- 
servatory plates,  on  2  British  plates  taken  in  Bra- 
zil, and  on  3  British  plates  in  Africa.  Study  of 
these  negatives  shows  that  the  object  had  a  pro- 
gressive motion,  and  that  unquestionably  it  was 
a  comet  and  ought  to  receive  the  designation  of 
comet  I,  1893,  which  cognomen  Dr.  Knieger  has 
given  it. 

Encke's  comet  was  discovered  on  Nov.  1, 1894, 
by  Cerulli,  of  Italy. 

Comet  V  1889  (Brooks).— A  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  this  comet  has  recently  been  made  by 
Mr.  C.  Lane  Poor,  with  a  view  of  determining 
or  disproving  its  identity  with  the  celebratea 
Lexel's  comet  of  1770.  He  finds  that  comet 
Brooks,  though  originally  moving  in  an  orbit  of 
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long  period,  on  approaching  the  planet  Jupiter 
was  mverted  and  not  only  changed  in  orbit,  but 
became  entangled  in  his  satellites  for  2*65  days, 
daring  which  time  the  comet  made  a  complete 
revolution  around  Jupiter,  passing  over  an  arc 
of  313°  of  longitude.  Previous  to  this  approach 
to  the  great  disturbing  planet,  he  ascribes  to 
comet  Brooks  a  period  of  31-38  years,  with  an 
uncertainty  of  1*2  year.  The  tendency  of  the 
research  is' to  disprove  the  identity  of  this  comet 
with  that  of  Lexel,  though  the  latter  passed  also 
l)etween  Jupiter  and  his  satellites ;  but  the  mat- 
ter has  been  much  discussed,  and  the  suspected 
identity  will  probably  never  be  either  suDstan- 
tiated  or  disproved. 

Spectram  of  Comet  b  1894  (Gale).— With 
a  narrow  slit,  Prof.  Campbell  saw  a  bright  line 
at  wave  length  6^,  terminating  the  yellow 
band;  another  at  474,  terminating  the  blue 
band ;  and  two  bright  lines  in  the  green  band 
were  measured  at  wave  lengths  5,163*5  and 
5,124.  His  conclusion  was  that  the  tout  lines 
were  the  edges  of  carbon  bands  at  wave  lengths 
6,635,4,737, 5.165-3,  and  5,129,  which  in  every  re- 
spect seemed  to  agree  with  the  observations  of 
Prof.  Vogel.  The  spectrum  was  photographed 
on  several  nights,  with  long  exposures.  On  one 
evening  6  bright  lines  were  recorded;  on 
another,  15  bright  lines  and  the  unresolved 
band  at  wave  length  47  were  depicted,  and, 
later,  with  greatly  extended  exposure,  22  bright 
lines  were  photographed.  Comparison  of  this 
spectrum  with  that  of  comet  b  1893  shows  the 
two  to  be  identicfd.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
is  that  the  principal  lines  are  due  to  the  pres- 
ence in  both  comets  of  carbon  and  cyanogen,  but 
the  origin  of  several  of  the  fainter  lines  is  un- 
known. The  spectrum  of  comets  more  nearly 
resembles  that  of  a  burning  compound  of  car- 
bon than  one  of  carbon  made  incandescent  by 
electricity. 

Jupiter's  Family  of  Comets.— Nearly  all,  if 
not  every  one,  of  the  comets  of  short  period 
were  made  thus  by  the  perturbing  influence  of 
Jupiter,  and  hence  their  paternity  is  ascribed  to 
him.  In  their  journey  to  the  sun  they  traveled 
near  the  giant  planet,  whose  superior  attraction 
changed  their  orbits  from  ellipses  of  long  period, 
or  perchance  parabolas,  to  ellipses  of  short  pe- 
riod. The  appended  list  is  his  family  record  so 
far  as  known.  Nearly  all  have  been  observed  at 
more  than  one  apparition:  Lexel's  of  1770,  De 
Vice's,  D' Arrest's,  Pinlay's,  Denning's  I,  Den- 
ning's  II,  Faye's,  Tempel's  I,  Tempel's  II, 
Swift's  1,  Swift's  II,  Barnard's  I,  Barnard's 
II,  Brooks's  I,  Brooks's  II,  Encke's,  Spitaler's, 
Brorsen's,  Wolf's,  Holmes's,  Winnecke's,  Tut- 
tle's,  Biela's  (lost). 

There  are  a  few  others  having  short  computed 
periods,  but  too  much  uncertainty  attaches  to 
them  to  warrant  their  introduction  into  this 
table. 

Asteroids. — This  year  there  has  been  a  lull 
in  the  discovery  of  these  little  planets,  and  but 
few  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  aster- 
oid group.  In  March,  1893,  as  many,  less  one, 
were  found  as  have  been  discovered  in  the  past 
eleven  months.  But  astronomy  is  the  |i:ainer  by 
the  infrequency  of  their  detection.  The  follow- 
ing list  comprises  all  those  to  be  added  to  the 
catalogue  incorporated  in  the  last  volume : 


DM*. 

Nov.  6, 1898 
Deo.  e,  1H9S 
Jao.  8,  1894 
Jan.  8,  1S94 
Jan.  10, 1894 
Jan.  29, 1894 
Jon.  29,  1894 
Feb.  11, 1894 
Jan.  80,  1894 
Mar.  1, 1894 
Mar.  1, 1894 
Mar.  5, 1894 


Sjnbol. 

aO 
AP 
AQ 
AB 
AS 
AT 
AU 
AV 
AW 
AX 
AY 
AZ 


Wolf. 

rbarloifl. 

CharlolB. 

Chariois. 

(  barloia. 

Chariois. 

('harlois. 

Courty. 

Wilson. 

Wolf. 

Wolf. 

Courty. 


.  So  far  as  known,  not  one  of  these  has  received 
a  name,  nor  have  any  names  been  given,  save 
a  few,  to  those  found  in  189l-'93.  The  entire 
number  of  these  bodies  is  a  little  uncertain,  but 
will  not  vary  much  from  388. 

Diameters  of  Asteroids. — As  is  well  known, 
measurement  of  the  diameters  of  the  asteroids 
has  been  deemed  impossible,  but  Dr.  Barnard 
thinks  the  brightest  of  them  easily  measurable 
with  the  86- inch  telescope  of  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory. "  Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics  "  for  May, 
1894,  contains  a  history  of  the  determination  by 
several  astronomers  of  the  diameters  of  Ceres, 
Pallas,  and  Vesta,  but  the  results  are  very  dis- 
cordant. All  measurements  hitherto  have  given 
the  largest  diameter  to  Vesta ;  but  Dr.  Barnard, 
with  the  great  telescope,  using  a  power  of  1,000, 
has  made  micrometrical  measures  of  Ceres,  Pal- 
las, and  Vesta,  and  has  found  the  diameter  of 
Ceres  twice  as  large  as  either  of  the  others. 
Subjoined  are  his  nlar-micrometer  measures  of 
these  three  planetoids : 

mmaeter.  MQea.  No.  of  nlgfaU  obMrrwd. 

CewB  =1-880"  ±0-064"  =  599  ±29  8 

Pallas  =  0-605"  ±  0026"  =  278  ±  12  4 

Ve8ta  =  0  627"  ±  0-088"  =  287  ±  15  8 

AU  at  distance  unity. 

The  disks,  which  were  uniformly  round,  gave 
no  suggestions  of  an  atmosphere.  An  inspec- 
tion of  Juno,,  without  measures,  shows  it  to  be 
comparable  in  size  to  Pallas  and  Vesta.  From 
consideration  of  the  amount  of  light  emitted  by 
these  asteroids,  Argelander  derived  their  diame- 
ters as  follow : 

Ceres     =    280  miles. 

Pallas    =    162     •» 

Juno      =108     " 

Vesta    =    275    " 

Meteors.— While  information  has  been  had 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  of  about  the 
usual  number  of  bolides,  yet,  as  usual,  the  ac- 
counts are  so  at  variance  that  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  data  of  sufficient  exactness  for  computa- 
tion of  reliable  orbits.  A  gratifying  exception 
is  the  report  of  a  meteor  of  this  sort  seen  at  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Grahamstown,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  the  evening  of  April  6,  1894,  which  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Eddie,  F.  R.  A.  S. : 
"  When  first  seen  it  was  about  6°  above  the 
western  horizon,  moving  very  slowly  to  the  east, 
having  in  its  wake  a  brilliant  train  some  30''  in 
length  and  2"  or  3"  in  width,  much  resembling 
a  bright  comet  with  a  long  tail.  When  nearing 
the  eastern  horizon  the  flame  was  extinguished 
and  it  resumed  the  appearance  of  a  glowing  ball 
of  molten  matter,  as  it  had  on  its  first  appari- 
tion in  the  west.  It  was  visible  for  thirty  sec- 
onds. The  cause  of  its  slow  motion  was,  doubt- 
less, its  direction  of  motion,  that  having  been 
from  west  to  east,  the  same  as  that  of  the  earth." 
He  adds:  "  I  had  never  before  seen  a  fire  ball  rise 
and  set  as  this  one  did.    There  was  no  accom- 
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pan^ng  noise  or  appearance  of  an  explosion 
during  visibility.  It  was  seen  at  various  places 
in  the  colony,  and  all  agree  that  no  noise  was 
heard  or  explosion  seen." 

A  majority  of  fire  balls  move  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  earth,  or  from  west  to  east,  and, 
as  the  motion  of  both  is  about  the  sun,  such  me- 
teors overtake  the  earth.  On  the  contrary,  those 
having  a  retrograde  motion  are  themselves  over- 
taken by  the  earth.  Results  derived  from  ob- 
servation of  321  of  the  largest  fire  balls  seen 
during  the  past  thirty  years  show  59*2  per  cent. 
of  the  former  class  and  40*8  per  cent,  of  the 
latter. 

Binary  Sy9tem8.--The  following  are  a  few 
binary  systems  for  which  orbits  of  more  or  less 
exactness  have  been  computed  : 


NAME  OF  STAR.  . 

In  yean. 

Delta  Eflualei 11-5 

Kappa  Pegiud 15*0 

ZeU  Sa^ttorii 18 

b5Peea6i 23 

BetaDeiphlni 24 

ZeUHercotis 94 

£to  Corooa  Borealls  ...  43 
Sirina G3 


NAME  OF  STAR. 

ChlUpsffl 

Alpha  Centaarl... 

TOOphiuchi 

Gamma  Vtrginls. . 
DelUCygni...   . 

'eiCygni 

Castor 

Zeta  Aqnarii 


I  y«an' 

61 

81 

88 

186 

877 

783 

1,001 


Constant  of  Aberration.— Mr.  Preston,  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey,  having  discussed  the 
observations  made  at  Waikiki,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
finds  it  necessary  to  make  a  correction  to  the 
generally  accepted  value  of  the  constant  of 
aberration  from  20-445"  to  20'433''  ±  0-034.  This 
value,  combined  with  the  latest  determinations 
of  the  velocity  of  light  (186,333  miles)  and 
Clark's  value  of  the  earth's  radius  (3,968*3  miles), 
gives  the  sun's  distance  and  equatorial  horizontal 
parallax  as  follow:  Distance,  92,700,000  miles; 
parallax.  8-82*. 

Change  in  the  Astronomical  Day.— In 
answer  to  the  question  asked  of  astronomers  in 
all  countries  by  the  Physical  Society  of  Toronto, 
whether  it  be  desirable  that  the  astronomical 
day  should  begin  at  midnight  instead  of  at  noon, 
179  replies  were  received — 107  in  favor  of  and 
63  adverse  to  the  proposed  change.  Of  the  op- 
position most  were  Germans.  The  time  indi- 
cated for  the  inauguration  of  this  change  of  the 
day's  beginning  is  the  first  day  of  the  twentieth 
century,  Jan.  1,  1901. 

Unirersal-time  Movement. — Considerable 
progress  has  been  made,  both  during  the  past 
and  the  present  year,  by  the  project  for  the 
adoption  W  the  Eastern  Continent  of  a  zonal 
system  of  time  similar  to  that  which  for  several 
years  has  been  in  use  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Germany  has  adopted  mid-European 
time,  one  hour  fast  of  Greenwich,  and  made  it 
the  legal  time  of  the  German  Empire.  The 
same  system  obtains  in  Italy,  Denmark,  and 
Switzerland.  England,  Belgium,  and  Holland 
use  Greenwich  time.  Japan  and  Australia  are 
nine  hours  fast  of  (Greenwich  time.  The 
United  States  and  Canada  are  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  and  eight  hours  slow  of  Greenwich  time, 
and  the  differences  are  named  colonial,  eastern, 
central,  mountain,  and  Pacific  time,  respective- 
ly: When  the  standard  time  was  changed  in 
Ttaly  the  twenty-four  hour  system  of  reckoning 
was  introduced* also,  0  hour  being  midnight. 

Astrographic  Charts. — Work  on  these  charts 
may  now  be  regarded  as  fairly  begun.    Up  to 


the  beginning  of  the  present  year  reports  were 
received  from  7  of  the  associated  observatories 
that  the  plates  secured  amounted  to  1,731,  the 
total  number  assigned  to  them  being  8,308.  If 
the  unreported  observatories  are  equally  ad- 
vanced there  should  be  nb  difiiculty  in  complet- 
ing the  catalogue  plates  before  the  year  1900. 
Of  chart  plates,  however,  only  415  have  been 
taken  by  the  same  7  observatories,  so  that  the 
date  of  completion  of  the  long-exposure  nega- 
tives, even  without  duplication,  is  still  very  un- 
certain. Letters  from  the  directors  of  several 
observatories  engaged  in  the  work  testify  to  the 
practical  difficulties  encountered  by  them,  notably 
with  the  R6scaux,  the  films  of  which  seem  liable 
to  perish,  causing  faults  in  the  photographs. 

Celestial  Photography.— The  application  of 
photography  to  astronomical  purposes  is  rapidly 
extending,  and  is  arousing  a  spirit  of  emulation 
not  confined  to  the  great  observatories,  nor  to 
eminent  specialists  like  Roberts  and  Barnard, 
and  is  achieving  valuable  results. 

MM.  Loewy  and  Puiseux,  of  the  Paris  Ob- 
servatory, at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  exhibited  some  photographs  of 
the* moon,  taken  with  the  eouatorial  coudee,  which 
were  larger  than  those  taken  at  Lick  Observa- 
tory, and  bore  enlarging  well.  One  of  the  en- 
largements represented  the  moon  on  a  scale 
nearly  six  feet  in  diameter,  rare,  indeed,  because 
the  atmosphere  will  seldom  allow  the  taking  of 
a  photograph  of  which  such  enlargement  is  pos- 
sible. 

Photographic  Nebulie.— Suspecting  that 
there  was  a  nebulous  region  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pleiades,  not  reckoning  the 
nebulae  of  the  cluster  itself,  Dr.  Barnard  subject- 
ed that  portion  of  the  sky  to  an  exposure  of 
IQh  15n>,and  secured  a  number  of  singular  curved 
and  streak V  nebulosities  apparently  connected 
with  the  Pleiades,  and  extending  all  about  the 
group.  Some  of  these  streams  stretch  out  ir- 
regularly several  degrees  on  either  side  of  the 
cluster. 

North  of  the  Pleiades,  from  right  ascension 
3h  20«  to  over  4^,  and  from  declination  +  80"  to 
several  degrees  farther  north,  is  a  district  singu- 
larly devoid  of  small  stars,  but  filled  with  large 
masses  of  exceedingly  diffused  nebulosity,  never 
before  known  or  imagined.  Differing  from  all 
other  nebulous  clusters,  the  nebulosity  of  the 
Pleiades  is  condensed  about  the  individual  stars. 

In  December,  1892,  and  January,  1893,  the 
entire  constellation  of  Cassiopeia  was  photo- 
graphed by  Dr.  Max  Wolf,  which  revealed  the 
structure  of  the  Milky  Way.  Also  numerous 
nebulse  were  recorded  on  the  plates  (with  expo- 
sures of  fifteen  and  sixteen  hours),  which  were  to 
a  large  extent  connected  one  with  another  by 
faint  nebulous  bands  and  streamers.  He  men- 
tions as  a  typical  form  of  these  nebula^  that  of 
a  funnel  narrowing  to  a  curved  tube  or  pipe, 
which  ends  in  a  chain  or  series  of  stars. 

Publications.— Prof.  S.  W.  Burnham.  in  a 

?uarto  volume  of  255  pages.  Vol.  II,  "  Annals  of 
lick  Observatory,"  has  recorded  his  own  work 
on  double  stars — the  result  of  his  studies  with 
the  36-inch  and  12-inoh  refractors  of  that  insti- 
tution. He  gives  full  details  of  micrometrical 
measurements  of  between  800  and  900  objects. 
In  discussing  his  measures  of   the  celebrated 
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trapezium  of  Orion,  or  Theta  Orionis,  he  enters 
into  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  alleged 
discoveries  with  small  telescopes  of  stars  in 
and  about  the  trapezium,  and  gives  a  diagram 
of  all  that  have  been  seen  by  the  36-inch  tele- 
scope, amounting  to  oftly  3,  besides  the  6  well- 
known  ones  forming  the  trapezium.  In  the 
progress  of  his  study  of  the  double  stars  he  has 
discovered  9  new  nebulae,  has  taken  measures  of 
28  planetary  nebul©,  and  has  made  observations 
of  the  physical  structure  of  38  other  nebulffi. 
The  importance  attaching  to  the  micrometrical 
measurements  of  the  planetary  nebule  arises 
from  the  fact  that  almost  every  one  has  a  star  in 
its  exact  center.  The  precise  place  of  a  nebula 
which  has  within  it  no  visible  star  can  not  be 
accurately  determined.  Though,  doubtless,  all 
are  in  motion,  yet  no  movement  has  ever  been 
determined  in  any  nebula,  or  any  variation  in 
brightness. 

"  Monthly  Notices "  of  the  Royal  Astronom- 
ical Society  of  England,  for  June,  1894,  contains 
2  maps  drawn  from  Dreyer's  New  General  Cata- 
logue of  nebulffi  and  clusters,  made  on  an  equal- 
surface  projection,  showing  their  general  dis- 
tribution in  both  the  northern  and  the  southern 
heavens.  The  resolvable  nebulas  are  marked 
with  red  dots,  the  irresolvable  with  black,  and  the 
clusters  are  indicated  by  a  cross.  The  author  is 
Sidney  Watters. 

Another  valuable  record  may  be  found  in  No. 
325  of  the  "Astronomical  Journal,"  which  is 
wholly  occupied  by  Dr.  Barnard,  of  Lick  Ob- 
servatory, with  accounts  of  the  micrometrical 
measurements,  by  the  36-inch  glass,  of  the  fifth 
satellite  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  planet  Jupiter 
itself.  He,  the  discoverer  of  the  new  satellite, 
looks  with  disfavor  on  the  numerous  proposi- 
tions by  astronomers  to  confer  upon  this  little 
new-found  moon  a  mythological  name,  and  his 
wish  is  that  it  be  known  simply  as  the  fifth 
satellite  of  Jupiter.  These  are  the  results  of  his 
measures  of  the  planet:  Equatorial  diameter, 
90,190±56  miles;  polar  diameter,  84,570±75 
miles ;  polar  compression,  ts^ jr- 

Dr.  Barnard  finally  adopts  as  the  period  of 
the  new  satellite  IP  57*  22-618«±0013«. 

Cordoba  Durchmiisterung. — Vol.  XVI  of  the 
publications  of  the  Observatorio  NacioncU  Argen- 
h'no  contains  the  first  installment  of  an  immense 
and  most  important  work.  It  is  a  continuance 
from  the  southern  limit — in  reality  overlapping 
it  by  one  degree — of  the  celebrated  astronomers 
Argelander  and  Schonfield  of  their  DurchmuS' 
terung,  and  records  the  positions  and  magnitudes 
of  all  the  stars  to  the  tenth  magnitude  inclusive, 
from  south  declination  22^*  to  32^ 

Vol.  XVII  continues  the  Ihirchmusterung 
from  declination  south  32*  to  42''.  In  the  two 
volumes  are  comprised  the  positions  and  magni- 
tudes of  340,380  stars  from  the  first  to  the  tenth 
magnitudes.  The  area  covered  is  6,075  square 
degrees  of  a  great  circle.  It  shows  an  average 
density  of  56*2  stars  to  a  square  degree.  In  the 
Milky  Way  the  density  occasionally  reached  to 
160  stars.  For  the  preparation  of  both  cata- 
logues 1,108,600  observations  were  required. 
This  herculean  work  was  performed  between 
1885  and  1891  by  Prof.  John  M.  Thome,  director 
of  the  Cordoba  Observatory,  Argentine  Republic, 
and  is  comprised  in  12  charts,  20  by  26  inches  in 


size,  containing  the  places  of  340,380  stars  of  the 
proper  magnitudes,  and  positions  for  the  epoch 
18750. 

Chandler's  Second  Catalogue  of  Variable 
Stars. — All  who  take  an  interest  in  stars  of 
this  kind  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  this 
list.  Its  arrangement  is  very  complete  in  re- 
spect to  place,  color,  limits  of  range,  period, 
epoch,  ana  terms  of  inequality,  while  interesting 
particulars  are  added  in  footnotes.  It  is  con- 
sidered a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  literature 
of  variable  stars. 

In  Nos.  3233  and  3234  of  the  Astronomische 
Nachrichten,  double-star  observers  will  find  a 
catalogue  of  187  double  stars  observed  by  Prof. 
G.  W.  Hough  with  the  18i-inch  refractor  of 
Evanston,  111.,  and  a  series  of  measures  of  182 
known  pairs. 

Vol.  In,  "Annals  of  Lick  Observatory,"  fol- 
lows quickly  the  appearance  of  Vol.  II.  It  con- 
tains 4  monographs  of  different  subjects,  the 
most  valuable  of  the  series  being  by  Prof.  James 
E.  Keeler,  now  director  of  Allegheny  Observa- 
tory, but  formerly  of  the  Lick  Observatory  staff. 
The  treatise  relates  to  his  spectroscopic  obser- 
vations of  nebulaB  with  the  appliances  on  Mount 
Hamilton.  He  establishes  beyond  controversy 
that  the  principal  nebular  line  has  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  magnesium  fluting.  His 
determination  of  the  wave  length  of  the  nebular 
line  is  5,007*05  ±03  tenth  metres,  and  that  of  the 
magnesium  fluting  4,959-02  ± 04  tenth  metres.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  neither  of  these  lines 
coincides  with  that  of  any  known  terrestrial 
element.  The  third  nebular  line  is  the  H  /B, 
one  of  the  hydrogen  lines.  The  motion  of  a 
nebula  to  or  from  the  earth  may  be  determined 
by  the  displacement  of  the  hydrogen  line.  In 
this  manner  Dr.  Keeler  ascertained  that  the 
famous  Orion  nebula  is  traveling  away  from  the 
sun,  or  that  the  sun  and  solar  system  are  leav- 
ing the  nebula,  at  the  rate  of  about  11  miles  a 
second.  Also  that,  on  the  other  hand,  Struve 
VI — a  planetary  nebula,  right  ascension  18*»  7», 
declination  north  6°  50' — is  moving  toward  us 
apparently  6*5  miles  a  second. 

Frizes. — The  Arago  medal,  of  the  value  of 
1,000  francs,  was  awarded  to  Dr.  E.  E.  Barnard 
by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  on  Dec.  18, 
1893,  for  the  discovery  of  the  fifth  satellite  of 
Jupiter.  It  was  at  the  same  time  conferred  upon 
Prof.  Asaph  Hall,  in  recognition  of  his  finding 
of  the  two  moons  of  Mars  in  1877.  Only  one 
other  has  received  it — Leverier,  for  his  discovery 
of  Neptune. 

The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  England  has  been  received  by  Prof. 
S.  W.  Burnham,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
for  his  discoverias  and  micrometrical  measures 
of  double  stars,  and  for  his  researches  on  the 
orbital  motions  of  binary  systems.  The  number 
of  double  stars  discovered  by  hira  is  about  1,300. 

The  Lalande  prize  was  bestowed  upon  M. 
Schulhof  for  cometary  work. 

The  Valz  prize  fell  to  Herr  Berberich  for 
work  on  the  asteroids,  and  the  Janssen  gold 
medal  was  awarded  to  Prof.  Langley,  for  as- 
tronomical physics. 

The  Donohoe  comet  prize  bronze  medal  has 
been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Gale  for  the  discovery  of 
comet  b  1894.    This  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
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Denning  for  the  discovery  of  comet  a  1894,  but 
he  refused  to  accept  it  on  the  ground  that  its  in- 
trinsic value  was  inadequate  compensation  for 
the  labor  of  comet  seeking. 

A  medal  of  this  sort  was  cast  for  the  discovery 
of  oomet  b  (Roi*dame),  but,  owing  to  a  dispute  as 
to  Mr.  Rordame*s  claims,  the  committee  of  award 
determined  to  withhold  it  altogether,  and  to  de- 
posit it  in  the  archives  of  Lick  Observatory. 

Change  of  Obseryatory.— The  instruments 
and  equipments  of  Warner  Observatory,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  have  been  removed  to  Echo  moun- 
tain, southern  California,  a  spur  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  range,  and  are  now  ensconced  in  the 
Lowe  Observatory,  just  completed.  This  station 
is  in  Los  Angeles  County,  15  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  that  name,  and  is  8,700  feet  above  the 
lerel  of  the  sea.  Dr.  Lewis  Swift,  director,  and 
Mr.  Edward  D.  T.  Swift,  assistant,  constitute  the 
working  force  of  the  institution. 

Transit  of  Mercury  .—It  is  too  early  to  trans- 
mit general  observations  of  this  phenomenon,  as 
it  occurred  so  recently,  but  it  was  well  observed 
at  the  Lowe  Observatory,  both  with  the  16-inch 
refractor  and  with  the  4^inch  comet  seeker,  and 
was  the  first  astronomical  episode  of  the  newly 
transplanted  observatory.  The  times  of  contact 
were  noted  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Miller  for  the  observ- 
ers, and  were  as  follow:  Ingress,  first  contact, 
7^  57*  10»  A.  H. ;  ingress,  second  contact,  7^  58"* 
8e»  A.  M.  Egress,  first  contact,  I*'  11»  26»  p.  m.  ; 
egress,  second  contact,  1"*  13"  10*  p.  M. 

AUSTRALASIA,  one  of  the  grand  divisions 
of  the  globe,  composed  mainly  of  British  colonies. 
The  five  colonies  of  the  continent  of  Australia, 
the  adjacent  colony  of  Tasmania,  and  New  Zea- 
land are  self-governing,  having  elective  parlia- 
ments consisting  of  two  houses,  and  responsible 
ministers.  The  home  Government  has  a  right 
of  veto,  which  it  exercises,  through  the  Gov- 
ernor, only  in  case  a  measure  is  deemed  prejudi- 
cial to  imperial  rights  or  interests. 

Postal  and  Telegraph  Projects.— A  con- 
ference arranged  toward  the  end  of  1898  between 
the  governments  of  the  Australasian  colonies  met 
in  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  March  5,  1894,  to 
consider  the  Pacific  cable  question,  intercolonial 
postal  notes,  parcel-post  service  with  the  United 
States,  postal  communication  with  Cape  Colony, 
and  penn^  postage  between  Great  Britain  and 
Australasia. 

The  conference  approved  the  laying  of  a  cable 
between  Bun daberg.  Queensland,  and  Vancouver, 
touching  at  Noumea,  in  New  Caledonia,  Fiji, 
Apia,  in  Samoa,  Fanning  island,  and  Honolulu. 
The  Australian  colonies  expected  to  share  with 
the  British  and  Canadian  governments  a  guar- 
antee of  4  percent,  for  fourteen  years  on  £1,800,- 
000,  and  hoped  to  obtain  the  capital  in  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Germany, 
and  France.  The  tariff  should  be  restricted  to 
3^  per  word  between  Australian  stations  and 
Great  Britain,  and  1«.  6d.  for  press  dispatches. 
Another  proposed  route  was  from  Ahaipara  Bay, 
New  Zealand,  to  Vancouver,  with  extension  from 
New  Zealand  to  Brisbane,  rejecting  the  section 
that  was  laid  in  1893  between  Noumea  and 
Bandaberg  bv  a  French  company  with  Govern- 
ment aid.  The  British  Government,  for  political 
and  strategic  reasons,  objected  to  having  any 
landing  on  other  than  British  soil,  and  when  the 


question  was  discussed  at  the  Intercolonial  Con- 
ference that  met  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  in  June, 
that  was  the  understanding.  At  this  conference 
a  preliminary  survev,  to  cost  not  over  £25,000, 
was  authorized,  of  the  expense  of  which  Canada, 
Australasia,  and  Great  Britain  will  each  bear 
one  third.  Siemens,  the  German  electrician, 
offered  to  lay  the  cable  for  £2,000,000.  The 
mail  service  between  Great  Britain  and  Australia 
via  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  by  means  of  a 
fleet  of  steamers  running  between  British  Colum- 
bia and  Australian  ports  was  inaugurated  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  Canadians  purpose  to  make 
it  a  purely  British  route,  by  placing  a  line  of  fast 
packets  on  the  Atlantic,  and  their  Government 
offers  a  subsidy  of  £150,000  a  year  to  the  new 
service,  while  the  British  Government  is  expected 
to  pay  £75,000,  the  same  subsidy  that  the  renin- 
sular'and  Oriental  and  Orient  lines  receive. 

The  Postal  Conference  condemned  the  imme- 
diate reduction  of  letter  postage  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies  to  Id,,  as  the  reduction 
in  1891  to  2^d.  had  entailed  an  annual  loss  of 
£40,000  to  the  colonies,  and  the  necessary  reduc- 
tion of  the  intercolonial  rate  from  2d,  to  Id. 
would  involve  an  additional  loss  of  £250,000. 

New  Sonth  Wales. — The  oldest  of  the  Aus- 
tralasian colonies  has  had  responsible  govern- 
ment since  1855.  The  Legislative  Council  has 
73  members,  who  are  appointed  for  life  by  the 
Government.  The  Assembly,  under  the  act 
that  abolished  the  property  qualification  and 
plural  votes,  approved  June  18,  1898,  is  com- 
posed of  125  members,  elected  for  three  years,  in 
separate  districts,  by  all  male  citizens  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  who  have  resided  three 
months  in  the  district.  All  elections  are  held 
on  the  same  day.  A  residence  of  one  year  in  the 
colony  gains  the  franchise  for  a  British  subject. 
Members  are  paid  £800  per  annum.  Sir  Robert 
W.  Duff  began  his  functions  as  Governor  on 
May  29,  1893.  The  Cabinet  in  the  beginning  of 
1894  was  composed  as  follows:  Premier  and  Co- 
lonial Secretary,  Sir  George  R,  Dibbs ;  Colonial 
Treasurer,  John  See;  Attorney-General,  Charles 
G.  Heydon ;  Secretarv  for  Lands,  Henrv  Cope- 
land;  Secretary  for  tublic  Works,  William  J. 
Lyne;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Francis 
B.  Suttor ;  Postmaster-General,  John  Kidd ; 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Secretary  for  Mines  and 
Agriculture,  T.  M.  Slattery;  Vice-President  of 
the  Executive  Council  and  Representative  of 
the  Government  in  the  Legislative  Council,  Dr. 
Maclaurin. 

The  colony  has  an  area  of  about  310,700  square 
miles,  and  an  estimated  population,  on  Dec.  81, 
1892,  of  1,197,650—646,540  of  the  male  and  551,- 
110  of  the  female  sex.  In  the  census  of  1891 
464,937  persons  were  returned  as  actual  workers, 
of  whom  140,941  were  in  industrial,  186,875  in  ag- 
ricultural, pastoral,  and  mining,  87,967  in  com- 
mercial, 68,393  in  domestic,  30,879  in  professional, 
and  10,382  in  undefined  occupations.  The  de- 
pendent persons  numbered  655,964,  including 
12,478  supported  by  public  or  private  charity. 
The  only  large  city  is  Sydney,  the  capital,  which 
contained  an  estimated  population  of  411,710  at 
the  end  of  1892.  The  net  immigration  in  1892 
was  9,510,  against  17,846  in  1891.  The  influx  of 
Chinese  has  been  stopped  by  the  poll  tax  of  £100, 
which  has  been  collected  since  1888  in  all  the  col- 
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onies  except  Western  Australia.  The  namber  of 
arrivals  dropped  from  1,848  in  1888  to  7  in  1889. 
In  1892  there  were  21  arrivals  and  755  depar- 
tures. The  number  of  marriages  in  1892  was 
8,022 ;  of  births,  40,041  ;  of  deaths,  14,441 ;  sur- 
plus of  births,  25,631.  Education  is  compulsory. 
There  were  2,724  state  schools  in  1892,  of  which 
5  were  high  schools,  231  superior  public  schools, 
and  1,699  primary  schools,  having  4,636  teachers 
and  210.641  enrolled  pupils,  with  132,250  in  aver- 
age attendance.  The  University  of  Sydney  re- 
ceived £18,100  from  the  state  in  1892,  about  half 
its  total  revenue. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Government  in  1892 
was  £10,501,104,  of  which  £3,449,787  was  derived 
from  taxes,  £2,214,062  was  land  revenue,  and 
£4,591,498  was  earned  by  the  public  services,  con- 
sisting of  the  railroads,  tramways,  telegraphs, 
post  ofSce,  etc.  The  taxation  includes  £2,677,- 
890  from  customs,  £289.603  from  excise,  £349,- 
794  from  stamps,  and  £132.500  from  licenses. 
The  total  expenditure  in  1892  was  £10,536,820, 
whereof  £2,150,220  was  for  railway  and  tele- 
graph services,  £759,017  for  posts  and  tele- 
graphs, £1,979,327  for  interest  and  extinction  of 
the  debt,  £2,333  for  immigration,  £847,790  for 
instruction,  and  £4,798,133  for  other  public  works 
and  services.  The  public  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1892, 
was  £54,473,433.  The  expenditure  from  loans 
up  to  that  date  had  been  £52,124,865,  of  which 
£37,417,319  went  for  railroads  and  tramways, 
£801,301  for  telegraphs,  £3,196,164  for  harbor 
and  river  improvements,  £791,309  for  roads  and 
bridges,  £6,119,840  for  water  supply  and  sewer- 
age, £1,096,530  for  fortifications  and  war  mate- 
rial, and  £2,132,472  for  other  objects.  The  aver- 
age rate  of  interest  paid  on  the  debt  is  3*8  per 
cent.  The  net  revenue  from  public  services  is  3 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  construction,  and  when  it 
IS  deducted  the  interest  of  the  debt  is  reduced  to 
less  than  1-4  per  cent.  The  Government  is  au- 
thorized to  raise  £20,281,362  more  to  complete 
the  programme  of  public  works  construction. 
The  estimated  wealth  of  the  colony  at  the  end 
of  1892  was  £593,286,500,  of  which  £181,925,500 
represents  the  assets  of  the  Government,  consist- 
ing of  revenue-producing  railroads,  water  works, 
etc.,  valued  at  £46,752,900,  works  and  buildings 
worth  £23,493,400  yielding  no  direct  revenue, 
£13,671,200  due  on  lands  purchased  from  the 
state,  and  public  lands  leased  but  still  unsold 
valued  at  £98,008,000 ;  £7,218,000  is  the  value  of 
municipal  property ;  and  £404,148,000  is  the 
valuation  of  private  wealth,  of  which  £179,043,- 
000  is  in  land,  £126,896,000  in  buildings  and 
other  improvements,  and  £98,209,000  in  other 
kinds  of  property.  The  Government  received 
£47,033,106  from  sales  of  land  between  1862  and 
1893.  The  quantity  alienated  was  46,295,954 
acres.  The  quantity  held  on  pastoral  leases  is 
130,309,466  acres.  The  total  land  area  of  the  col- 
ony is  195,882,150  acres.  Only  1,010,727  acres 
were  under  cultivation.  The  Government  has  au- 
thority to  sell  lots  not  exceeding  640  acres  in  the 
eastern  or  2,560  in  the  central  division,  at  £1  per 
acre  before  survey,  also  additional  lots  after  the 
completion  of  the  term  of  residence  and  payment 
by  installments ;  or  without  the  condition  of  ac- 
tual residence  the  maximum  area  of  320  acres  is 
open  to  selection  at  £2  per  acre ;  and  auction 
sales  are  held  for  Government  land  in  blocks  not 


to  exceed  640  acres,  or,  in  all,  200,000  acres  per  an- 
num, at  the  upset  price  of  £1  5.«.  for  agricultural 
land  and  £8  per  acre  for  town  lots.  There  are 
97,712  acres  of  state  forests  and  5,694.035  acres 
of  timber  reserves.  The  live  stock  of  the  colony 
on  Jan.  1,  1893,  consisted  of  58,080,114  sheep, 
2,147,074  cattle,  481,416  horses,  and  249,522  hogs. 
The  value  of  the  gold  produced  in  1892  was 
£569,178;  of  copper,  £114,559;  of  tin,  £152,- 
994 ;  of  coal,  £1,462,388.  The  silver  deposits  of 
the  Barrier  range  district,  near  the  border  of 
South  Australia,  extending  over  2,500  square 
miles,^are  the  most  profltabie  mines  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  the  Broken  Hill  mines,  which  are 
as  rich  as  the  Nevada  bonanzas.  In  1891  silver 
valued  at  £56,884  was  raised,  and  silver  and  lead 
ores  of  the  value  of  £2,420,950.  Veins  of  aurif- 
erous quartz  were  discovered  in  February,  1894, 
at  Wyalong,  33  miles  southwest  of  Svdnev. 

During  1892  there  were  686  vessels,  of  675,228 
tons,  entered,  and  689,  of  656,100  tons,  cleared. 
The  shipping  of  the  colony  consisted  of  314  sail- 
ing vessels,  of  35,234  tons,  and  179  steamers,  of 
39.347  tons.  The  Government  railroads  of  1893 
had  an  aggregate  length  of  1.886  miles,  of  which 
716  miles  were  in  the  North  Island  and  1,170  in 
the  South  Island.  There  were,  besides,  150  miles 
of  private  lines.  The  cost  of  construction  of  the 
Government  railways  was  £15,497,783.  The  re- 
ceipts for  1892-'93  were  £1,181,521,  and  the  ex- 
penses £732,141.  The  telegraphs,  on  Jan.  1, 
1893,  had  a  total  lenjgth  of  5,479  miles,  with  13,- 
459  miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  messages  in 
1892  was  1,904,143.  There  are  3,160  miles  of 
telephone  belonging  to  the  Government.  The 
post  oflRce  in  1892  carried  50,610,742  letters, 
2,571,036  postal  cards,  13,283,387  books  and  paiv 
eels,  and  18,557,565  newspapeis. 

The  value  of  imports  in  1892  was  £20,776,526, 
and  of  exports  £21.972,247.  The  customs  reve- 
nue amounted  to  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  value 
of  the  imports.  The  exportation  of  domestic 
produce  amounted  to  £17,707,102.  The  quantity 
of  wool  exported  was  323,052.014  pounds,  valued 
at  £10,540,147.  Imports  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  £823,522;  exports  to  the  United 
States,  £1,529,980.  During  1892  there  were  en- 
tered 2.960  vessels,  of  2,804.549  tons,  and  cleared 
3.067  vessels,  of  2,842,635  tons ;  60  sailing  vessels 
and  46  steamers  (total  tonnage,  9,130  tons)  con- 
stitute, the  commercial  navy  of  the  colony.  The 
Government  railroads,  on  June  30,  1893,  had  an 
aggregate  length  of  2,351  miles,  besides  419  miles 
of  tramways.  There  were  81  miles  of  private 
railroads.  Of  wagon  roads  the  Government  has 
built  32,832  miles,  of  which  10,073  miles  are 
metaled,  ballasted,  or  graveled.  The  telegraphs 
in  the  beginning  of  1893  had  26.443  miles  of 
wire.  During  the  previous  year  4,046,251  tele- 
grams were  sent.  The  telegraphs  and  telephones 
yielded  a  net  revenue  of  £185.014.  The  postal 
traffic  was  76,575,400  letters,  827.360  cards,  45,- 
520,500  newspapers,  and  12,380.200  packets.  The 
income  was  £447,945;  expenditure,  £447,726. 

Parliament,  which  had  been  prorogued  early 
in  December  in  the  midst  of  a  ministerial  crisis, 
assembled  in  regular  session  on  Jan.  17,  1894. 
On  an  amendment  to  the  address  censuring  the 
Government  for  the  manner  in  which  Parliament 
had  been  prorogued,  the  ministers  were  sustained 
by  the  close  vote  of  67  to  66.    One  of  them,  Mr. 
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Copeland,  resigrned  after  a  physical  encounter 
with  an  Opposition  member,  but  his  resignation 
was  not  accepted.    An  increase  in  the  revenue 
g*ve  indication   of    renewed    prosperity.     The 
Government  had  been  put  to  large  expense  in 
repairing:  roads  and  bridges  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  colony,  and  had  granted  relief  to  the  un- 
employed and  appropriated  £65.000  to  aid  mu- 
nicipalities  in    coping  with  distress.    Railroad 
commissioners  had  reduced  railroad  expenditure 
by  £600,000,  making  the  percentage  ot  working 
expenses  to  revenue  68  instead  of  70  per  cent., 
but  to  do  this  they  had  greatly  curtailed  the 
train  service   and  discharged  3.000  employees. 
A  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  bank  notes  and 
making  them  legal  tender  was  passed  by  both 
houses. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  on  June  25,  its  term 
having  expired,  and  new  elections  were  held  on 
July  17.  The  main  issue  was  protection  against 
free  trade.  The  Free  Traders  won,  obtaining  65 
seats,  while  40  Protectionists  were  returned,  and 
only  20  Labor  candidates,  against  34  in  the  last 
Parliament.  The  defeated  ministry  resigned  on 
July  30,  and  Mr.  Reid,  the  leader  of  the  parlia- 
mentary Opposition,  formed  a  new  one  on  Aug. 
8,  composed  as  follows :  Premier  and  Treasurer, 
R.  Reid  ;  Colonial  Secretary,  J.  M.  Bunker;  At- 
torney-General, Simpson;  Secretary  for  Public 
Works,  J.  D.  Young;  Secretary  for  Lands,  J.  H. 
Carruthers;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  J. 
Garrard ;  Minister  of  Justice,  A.  J.  Gould ;  Min- 
ister of  Mines,  Sydney  Smith ;  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Cook;  Vice-President  of  the  Executive 
Council,  W.  H.  Suttor.  The  Postmaster-General 
was  the  leader  of  the  Labor  party.  The  new 
Premier  promised  a  sweeping  reduction  of  cus- 
toms duties  which  would  be  replaced  by  moderate 
land  and  income  or  other  direct  taxes.  Compul- 
sory local  government  of  an  inexpensive  charac- 
ter would  be  introduced.  Provision  for  agricul- 
tural settlement  would  be  made  paramount  to 
the  interests  of  pastoral  lessees,  ana  alienation  of 
public  land  for  pastoral  purposes  would  cease, 
while  long  leases  with  a  covenant  of  constant 
rraidence  would  be  favored,  as  also  the  establish- 
ment of  leased  grazing  farms  and  the  subdivision 
of  pastoral  holdings  into  homesteads. 

victoria. — The  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  who  number  48,  are  elected  by  the  free- 
holders and  householders  of  the  colony.  One  third 
retire  every  two  years.  The  Legislative  A  ssembly, 
consisting  in  1892  of  95  memoers,  is  elected  for 
three  years  by  unrestricted  male  suffrage.  No 
clergyman  can  sit  in  either  house.  The  Earl  of 
Hopetoun  entered  upon  the  governorship  on  Nov. 
28. 1889.  The  following  ministers  were  in  office  at 
the  beginning  of  1894 :  Premier,  Chief  Secretary, 
and  Minister  of  Railways,  J.  B.  Patterson ;  At- 
torney-General, Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen ;  Solicitor^ 
General  and  Postmaster-General,  A.  Wynne ; 
Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs  and  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  R.  Baker ;  President  of  the 
Board  of  Land  and  Works  and  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  and  Survev,  John  Mclntyre;  Min- 
ister of  Defense  and  Public  Health,  Robert  Reid ; 
Minister  of  Mines  and  Water  Supply,  J.  H.  Mc- 
CoU ;  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works,  W.  T.  Webb;  without  port- 
folios, Richardson,  Abbott,  and  Cooke. 
The  area  of  the  colony  is  87,884  square  miles. 


The  population  was  estimated  at  1,167,828  on 
March  31,  1893.  At  the  census  of  April  5, 1891, 
it  was  1,140,405,  comprising  598,414  males  and 
541,991  females.  The  Chinese,  who  have  greatly 
decreased,  numbered  9,377,  and  the  aborigines 
had  dwindled  to  565.  The  population  consisted 
of  493,977  breadwinners  and  629,800  dependents, 
6,686  not  being  accounted  for.  Of  the  bread- 
winners, 123.996  were  primary  producers  on  the 
land  or  in  mines,  167,127  were  industrial  workers, 
98,472  commercial,  56,980  domestic,  and  29,631 
professional.  Melbourne,  the  capital,  has  490,- 
896  inhabitants,  over  two  fifths  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, and  one  fifth  more  live  in  other  towns. 
The  number  of  marriages  in  1892  was  7,723;  of 
births,  37,831;  of  deaths,  15,851;  surplus  of 
births,  21,980.  In  1892  the  emigration  by  sea 
exceeded  immigration  by  6,746.  Education  is 
compulsory,  and  in  the  public  elementary  schools 
free  and  entirely  secular.  There  were  2,140  state 
schools,  with  4,977  teachers  and  248,725  enrolled 
pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  141.638  in 
1892.  Melbourne  University  receives  £17,250  a 
year  from  the  Government. 

The  Government  revenue  for  1892  amounted 
to  £7,729,572,  of  which  £2,388,961  came  from 
customs,  £143,575  from  excise,  £126,651  from 
land  taxes,  £247,534  from  estate  duties,  £27,954 
from  a  tax  on  bank  notes,  £175,000  from  stamp 
duties,  £20,755  from  business  licenses,  and  £18,- 
880  from  tonnage  dues,  etc.  The  succession  and 
probate  duties  are  finely  graduated  by  the  new 
act  of  1892,  rising  from  2  per  cent,  on  real  and 
personal  estate  between  £1,000  and  £5,000  to  10 
per  cent,  on  estates  exceeding  £100,000  in  value. 
The  total  expenditure  was  £8,482,917,  of  which 
£1,726,700  went  for  interest  and  expenses  of  the 
debt,  £2,118,377  for  railroad  working  expenses, 
£792,352  for  other  public  works.  £756,190  for 
posts  and  telegraph  service,  £240,142  for  ex- 
penses of  Crown  lands,  £876,974  for  public  in- 
struction and  science,  £300,450  for  charitable 
institutions,  £217,823  for  justice,  £349,088  for 
police  and  jails,  £118,626  for  customs,  etc., 
£126,380.  for  mines,  £297,828  for  defense,  and 
£569,987  for  other  purposes.  The  public  debt 
amounted  on  June  30,  1893,  to  £47,144,562,  of 
which  £36,649,606  was  raised  to  build  railroads, 
£7.354.256  for  water  works,  £1,105,557  for  school 
buildings,  and  £1,601,868  for  other  public  works. 
The  average  rate  of  interest  is  4  per  cent.  Vic- 
toria wai^  the  first  of  the  Australian  colonies  to 
institute  a  public  system  of  water  conservation 
and  distribution  on  a  large  scale.  The  works 
are  more  extensive  than  the  present  stage  of  set- 
tlement requires,  but  they  have  already  brought ' 
a  large  area  of  waterless  land  under  cultivation, 
and  rendered  it  as  fertile  as  the  rich  tracts  that 
won  for  this  colony  the  name  of  Australia  Felix, 
which  are  now  for  the  most  part  under  the  plough. 
The  Government  has  for  some  years  offered  bo- 
nuses to  encourage  the  export  trade  in  dairy 
produce,  fruit,  etc.  The  butter  trade  having 
become  well  established,  attention  was  turned 
to  building  up  a  market  for  Victorian  cheese, 
and  £6  a  ton  was  offered  for  all  that  was  ex- 
ported in  the  season  of  1894  of  the  kind  known 
as  Cheddar  cheese.  The  banking  crisis  of  1893, 
and  consequent  commercial  depression,  left  the 
small  holaers,  many  of  whom  carry  mortgages 
on  their  freeholds  paying  8  and  10  per  cent,  in- 
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terest,  in  no  condition  to  make  improYements. 
In  February,  1894,  the  Commissioner  of  Savings 
Banks  was  authorized  to  lend,  at  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest, sums  not  to  exceed  £1,000  to  any  indi- 
vidual, or  one  half  the  value  of  the  security,  to 
enable  agriculturists  to  carry  out  improvements. 
Interest  on  deposits  in  savings  banks  was  re- 
duced in  Marcli  from  3^  to  3  per  cent. 

The  state  has  conveyed  to  private  owners 
22,534,600  acres,  and  has  yet  to  be  sold  12,200,- 
000  acres  of  agricultural  and  12,400,000  of  pas- 
toral lands,  while  5,400,000  acres  are  set  aside 
for  state  forests,  timber,  and  water  reserves, 
1,678,000  acres  are  utilized  for  roads,  and  1,049,- 
000  acres  are  auriferous  land.  The  area  tilled 
in  1893  was  2,970,000  acres,  of  which  1,848,000 
acres  produced  14,815,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
There  were  12,965,306  sheep,  1,824,704  cattle, 
439,596  horses,  and  290,389  hogs  in  the  colony 
in  1898.  The  yield  of  gold  in  1892  was  654,456 
ounces,  valued  at  £2,617,824. 

The  value  of  imports  in  1892  was  £17,174,546, 
compared  with  £21,711,608  in  1891,  £22,954,015 
in  1890,  and  £24,402,760  in  1889.  The  export 
trade  amounted  to  £14,006,743,  compared  with 
£16,006,743  in  1891,  £18,266,222  in  1890,  and 
£12,734,734  in  1889.  Imports  pay  an  average 
duty  of  13  per  cent.,  the  duty  on  competing 
manufactures  beinff  very  heavy.  The  imports 
of  wool  were  valuea  at  £3,134,917,  and  exports 
at  £6,619,141 ;  imports  of  live  stock  at  £991,113, 
and  exports  at  £443,717;  imports  of  coal  at 
£675,047,  of  woolens  at  £655,411,  of  cotton 
goods  at  £742,095 ;  exports  of  gold  at  £1,848,- 
948,  including  specie;  exports  of  breadstufls  at 
£1,286,476.  Of  165,590,877  pounds  of  wool  ex- 
ported, only  half  was  p^wn  in  the  colony.  The 
imports  from  the  United  States  were  returned 
as  £588,057  in  value;  exports  to  the  United 
States,  £241,389. 

The  number  of  registered  sailing  vessels  in 
1893  was  274,  of  44,717  tons;  of  steamers,  150, 
of  75,096  tons.  There  were  entered  in  1892  the 
total  of  2,255  vessels,  tonnage  2,224,652,  and 
cleared  2,266,  tonnage  2,231,602.  The  railroad 
system,  the  property  of  the  Qovemment,  com- 
prised 2,908  miles.  The  net  receipts  for  1892 
were  £956,983,  equal  to  2*75  per  cent,  on  the 
borrowed  capital,  which  pays  over  4  per  cent, 
interest.  The  telegraphs  nave  a  total  length  of 
7,100  miles,  with  14,000  miles  of  wire.  The 
number  of  dispatches  in  1892  was  2,726,000. 
The  post  office  carried  62,526,448  lettefs,  7,491,- 
816  packets,  and  22,729,005  newspapers  in  1890. 

The  principal  measure  submitted  to  Parliament, 
which  was  opened  May  80,  was  Mr.  Carter's  bill, 
passed  July  18,  to  borrow  money  on  4-per-cent. 
debentures  running  twenty  or  thirty  years,  to 
be  loaned  at  5  per  cent,  to  the  limit  of  50  per 
cent,  of  the  value  on  freeholds  or  on  improve- 
ments made  by  selectors  who  have  not  completed 
their  titles.  The  budget  pro[)osals  included  a 
reduction  of  the  salaries  of  ministers,  members 
of  Parliament,  and  civil  servants.  The  tariff 
changes  recommended  by  the  parliamentary 
board  were  designed  to  assimilate  the  tAriff  to 
those  of  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia, 
and  thus  pave  the  way  for  a  federal  tariff  and 
intercolonial  free  trade.  The  duties  were  low- 
ered from  13«.  to  11«.  on  imported  spirits,  and 
the  internal  revenue  duty  to  9a.    The  preferen- 


tial duty  on  sugar  in  favor  of  colonial  refineries 
was  lowered  from  £1  to  10«.  per  ton.  Raw  ma- 
terials and  tools  of  trade  were  placed  on  the  free 
list,  whereas  cotton  and  linen  goods,  which  had 
been  free,  were  subjected  to  the  general  ad  wp- 
lorem  duty  of  10  per  cent.  For  the  extinction  of 
the  accrued  deficit,  reckoned  to  be  £1,800,000, 
an  income  tax  was  proposed  which  would  yield 
£250,000  a  year.  The  Protectionist  party  was 
re-enforced  by  officials  and  others  who  resented 
the  sweeping  retrenchments  carried  out  by  the 
ministry,  and  when  the  general  elections  took 
place  on  Sept.  25  only  28  Ministerialists  were 
returned,  against  54  of  the  Opposition  and  13 
Independents.  A  new  ministiy  was  constituted 
on  Sept.  27  as  follows :  Premier  and  Treasurer, 
George  Turner;  Attorney-General,  I.  A.  Isaacs; 
Minister  of  Defense,  Sir  Frederick  T.  Sargood ; 
Chief  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Education,  A.  J. 
Peacock :  Postmaster-General,  John  Gavan  Duf- 
fy ;  Minister  of  Lands  and  Customs.  R.  W.  Best ; 
Solicitor-General  and  Minister  of  Public  Health, 
H.  Cuthbert ;  Minister  of  Mines  and  Water  Sup- 
ply, n.  Foster;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  J.  W. 
Taverner;  without  portfolios,  Allan  McLean, 
R.  T.  Vale,  William  McCulloch,  and  J.  M.  Pratt. 

Qaeensland. — The  Legislative  Council  is 
composed  of  37  nominated  life  members,  and 
the  Legislative  Assemblv  of  72  members  elected 
by  all  adult  males  qualified  by  a  residence  of  six 
monthsw  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Wylie  Norman  was 
appointed  Governor  in  December,  1888.  The 
Caoinet  in  the  beginning  of  1894  was  composed 
of  the  following  members :  Premier,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Executive  Council,  and  Colonial 
Treasurer,  Hugh  Muir  Nelson;  Chief  Secretary 
and  Secretary  for  Railways,  Sir  Thomas  Mo- 
Ilwraith;  Minister  for  Lands  and  Agriculture, 
A.  H.  Barlow;  Postmastdr-General  and  Secre- 
tary for  Public  Instruction,  W.  H.  Wilson ; 
Secretary  for  Mines  and  Secretary  for  Public 
Works,  Robert  Philp;  Colonial  Secretary, 
H.  Tozer;  Attorney-General,  T.J.  Byrne;  with- 
out portfolio,  A.  J.  Thynne. 

The  area  of  Queensland  is  estimated  at  668,497 
square  miles;  the  population  in  the  beginning 
of  1893  at  421,297.  In  April,  1891,  the  enumer- 
ated population  was  393,718,  of  whom  8,574  were 
Chinese,  9,428  Polynesians,  and  1,844  of  other 
non-European  races.  There  were  223,779  males 
and  169,939  females.  The  northern  district  had 
78,077  population;  the  central  district,  46,857; 
the  southern  district,  268,784.  The  number  of 
marriages  in  1892  was  2,774;  of  births,  14,908; 
of  deaths,  5,266.  The  number  of  immigrants 
was  23,611  for  1892,  including  474  Chinese  and 
464  Polynesians;  the  emigration  was  22,281, 
including  493  Chinese  and  856  Polynesians. 
The  population  of  Brisbane,  the  capital,  in  1891 
was  93,657. 

The  revenue  for  1893  was  £3,445,948,  and  ex- 
penditure £3,567,620.  Customs  produced,  £1,108,- 
680 ;  excise  and  export  duties,  £88,879 ;  stamps, 
£118,675;  licenses,  £55,632;  dividend  duty, 
£69,938;  rent  of  pastoral  land,  £335,854;  other 
rents  and  sales  of  land,  £829,854;  railways, 
£998,059 ;  posts  and  telegraphs,  £209,932.  The 
expenditure  for  the  debt  was  £1,229,889 ;  work- 
ing expenses  of  railways,  £682,889 ;  of  posts  and 
telegraphs,  £818.513 ;  public  instruction,  £246,- 
822.    The  public  debt  in  the  beginning  of  1893 
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was  £29,457,134.  Queensland  adopted  in  1892  a 
new  syst«m  of  estate  duties,  which  range  from 
2  per  cent,  on  property  under  £1,000  to  10  per 
cent  on  legacies  or  inheritances  exceeding 
£10,000. 

The  Government  has  taken  in  from  sales  of 
land,  amounting  to  11,033,387  acres  already 
alienated  and  2,470.750  in  process  of  alienation, 
the  sum  of  £6,967,010,  and  still  owns  414,333,943 
acres,  of  which  277,298.853  are  leased  to  4,222 
sheep  growers.  Half  the  total  area  of  the  colony 
is  forest.  The  live  stock  in  1892  consisted  of 
21.708,310  sheep,  6,591,416  cattle,  422,769  horses, 
and  116,930  hogs.  The  cultivated  area  was  260,- 
828  acres,  of  which  92,172  were  under  Indian 
com  and  55,520  under  sugar  cane.  The  coal 
produced  in  1892  was  valued  at  £123,308 ;  tin, 
£123,098 ;  silver  and  lead,  £36,436.  There  are 
also  mines  of  copper,  bismuth,  and  antimonv; 
but  the  principal  mineral  product  is  gold,  the 
Yield  of  which  nas  increased  from  307,808  ounces 
m  1884  to  615,558  in  1892. 

The  imports  in  1892  were  valued  at  £4,382,- 
657,  and  the  exports  at  £9,170,408.  The  tariff 
averages  over  25  per  cent,  on  all  imports.  The 
chief  exports  in  1892  were  the  following :  Gold, 
£2,072,870;  sugar,  £589,753;  wool,  £426,247; 
frozen  meat,  £276,113;  bides  and  skins,  £252,- 
330 ;  tallow,  £252,306. 

The  registered  shipping  in  1893  consisted  of 
209  vessels,  of  23,178  tons,  of  which  93,  of  12,667 
tons,  were  steamers.  The  entrances  at  the  ports 
in  1892  numbered  566,  tonnage  490.869. 

The  railroads  in  the  beginning  of  1893  had  a 
total  length  of  2,353  miles,  on  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  expended  £16,258,993.  The  post 
office  in  1892  forwarded  15.779,569  letters,  11,405- 
904  newspapers,  and  2,975,434  packets.  The 
telegraph  lines  had  a  total  length  of  9,996  miles, 
with  17,646  miles  of  wire,  on  Jan.  1, 1893.  The 
nnmber  of  messages  transmitted  in  1892  was 
905,124,  exclusive  of  109,871  foreign  and  89,316 
official  messages. 

The  Queensland  Parliament,  which  was  opened 
on  July  17,  1894,  was  occupied  chiefly  with  a 
project  for  facilitating  settlement  on  the  land, 
especially  with  a  view  to  the  men  employed  in 
pastoral  and  a^cultural  industries  acquiring 
residential  holdings.  The  Labor  party  increased 
the  number  of  its  members  to  18  in  the  by- 
elections. 

South  Australia.— The  Legislative  Council 
is  composed  of  24  members  elected  by  restricted 
household  suffrage,  one  third  retiring  every  three 
years.  The  House  of  Assembly  has  54  members, 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  in  27  districts. 
Members  of  both  houses  receive  £200  per  an- 
num and  free  transportation.  The  Earl  of  Kin- 
tore  has  been  Governor  since  April  11,  1889. 
The  ministers  at  the  beginning  of  1894  were  as 
follow :  Chief  Secretary,  J.  H.  Gordon ;  Premier 
and  Attorney-General,  C.  C.  Kingston;  Treas- 
urer, T.  Playford;  Commissioner  of  Lands, 
P.  P.  Gillen;  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
P.  W.  Holder ;  Minister  of  Education  and  Agri- 
culture, J.  A.  Cockburn. 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  903,690 
SQuare  miles.  The  population  in  1891  was  320,- 
»1  persons,  of  whom  136,776  resided  in  Adelaide, 
the  capital.  There  were  3.848  Chinese  and  3,369 
aborigines  living  in  settled  districts.    The  num- 


ber of  marriages  in  1892  was  2,119;  of  births, 
10,544 ;  of  deaths,  8,711 ;  surplus  of  births,  6,833. 
The  net  immigration  was  1,189. 

The  revenue  for  1893  was  £2,459,905,  and  the 
expenditure  £2,660,993.  The  revenue  is  ob- 
tained from  customs,  excise,  public  works,  and 
land  sales,  and  is  expended  mainly  in  operating 
the  railroads,  etc.,  and  in  paying  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  which  amounted  at  the  end  of 
1892  to  £21,230,700.  The  railroads,  water  works, 
and  telegraphs,  for  which  75  per  cent,  of  the 
debt  was  incurred,  bring  in  more  than  the  inter- 
est. The  succession  tax  enacted  in  1893  is  3  per 
cent,  on  inheritances  between  £1,000  and  £2,000 
passing  in  direct  line  or  between  consorts,  and  is 
graduated  up  to  10  per  cent,  on  estates  of  £200,- 
000.  Collateral  inheritances  pay  higher  rates 
than  direct  successions  on  smaller  amounts,  and 
10  per  cent,  on  all  over  £20,000.  The  mineral 
products  are  copper  and  silver.  Of  the  former, 
£132,040  worth  was  produced  in  1892,  besides 
£43,485  worth  of  ore.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
rich  mine  at  Kapunda  station  still  more  valuable 
deposits  of  ore  have  been  discovered  at  Moonta 
and  Wallaroo.  The  agricultural  resources  of 
the  colony  are  much  greater  than  was  formerly 
supposed.  Many  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  are  bordered  by  alluvial 
flats  that  are  suitable  for  sugar  and  cotton 
planting.  The  interior,  which  was  once  believed 
to  be  absolutely  sterile,  contains  many  sections 
capable  of  pasturing  stock.  In  South  Australia 
was  first  introduced  the  Torrens  system  of  state 
registration  and  insurance  of  land  titles,  after- 
ward adopted  by  other  colonies. 

Out  of  a  total  area  of  578,361,600  acres  only 
9,115,158  acres  have  been  alienated.  There  were 
2,625,741  acres  under  cultivation  in  1893,  of 
which  1,520,580  were  under  wheat,  yielding 
9,240,108  bushels.  The  wine  crop  was  594,088 
gallons.  The  live  stock  numbered  7,152,047 
sheep,  411,793  cattle,  and  186,726  horses.  The 
mineral  product,  chiefly  copper  and  silver,  was 
valued  at  £204,418  in  1892. 

The  total  value  of  imporis  for  1892  was 
£7,395,178,  and  of  exports  £7,819,539.  The  ex- 
ports of  wool  were  £1,954,403  in  value;  of 
wheat,  £826,613 ;  of  flour,  £599,022. 

The  colony  has  305  vessels,  of  89,761  tons, 
of  which  90,  of  15,852  tons,  are  steamers.  There 
were  1,006  vessels,  of  1,202,268  tons,  entered  in 
1892.  The  railroads  at  the  beginning  of  1898 
had  a  leneth  of  1,810  miles.  There  were  5,498 
miles  of  telegraphs  and  telephones,  with  12,911 
miles  of  wire.  The  post  office  in  1892  forward- 
ed 17,409,769  letters,  8,733,718  newspapers,  and 
1,297,327  packets. 

The  Government  by  effecting  economies  se- 
cured a  small  surplus  in  the  accounts  for  1893- 
'94.  There  were  600  employees  discharged  in 
the  railroads  and  other  establishments,  but  these 
were  settled  on  the  land.  The  system  of  village 
settlements  has  recently  been  introduced.  T. 
Playford,  on  being  appointed  Agent-General  in 
London  in  April,  1894,  was  succeeded  as  Treas- 
urer by  P.  W.  Holder,  who  was  replaced  as  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  by  J.  J.  Jenkins. 
Parliament,  which  met  June  7,  considered  a 
taxation  bill,  a  plan  for  establishing  an  irriga- 
tion colony,  and  oills  for  issuing  treasury  notes 
and  the  control  of  savings  banks. 
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Western  Australia.  —  The  Constitution 
adopted  under  the  act  of  1890  conferring  respon- 
sible government  on  this  colony,  provides  that 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
shall  hereafter  be  elected.  All  the  15  now  sitting 
were  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  is  composed  of  30  members,  who 
are  elected  for  four  years  under  a  property  quali- 
fication, which  restricts  the  franchise  to  male 
citizens  owning  real  estate  worth  £100  or  paying 
£10  per  annum  in  rent  or  mining  royalties.  Sir 
William  C.  F.  Robinson,  the  Governor,  who  was 
appointed  in  1889.  and  had  held  the  office  twice 
before,  was  active  in  securing  self-government 
for  the  colony.  The  Cabinet  in  the  beginning 
of  1894  was  composed  as  follows:  Premier  and 
Treasurer,  Sir  John  Forrest ;  Colonial  Secretary, 
S.  H.  Parker:  Attorney-General,  Septimus  Burt ; 
Commissioner  of  Lands,  W.  E.  Marmion ;  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works,  H.  W.  Venn. 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  estimatexi  at  975,920 
square  miles.  The  home  Government  has  re- 
served the  right  of  dividing  the  colony.  The 
population  was  estimated  at  the  end  of  1892  at 
58,674,  of  whom  36,095  were  males  and  22,579 
females.  At  the  end  of  1893  the  population  had 
risen  to  61,000,  and  on  June  30,  1894,  the  gold 
discoveries  having  stimulated  immigration,  it 
was  76,000.  The  number  of  marriages  in  1893 
was  412 ;  of  births,  1,848 ;  of  deaths,  931 ;  sur- 
plus  of  births,  917.  Perth,  the  capital,  had  10,- 
040  inhabitants,  and  Freemantle  about  8,000. 

The  revenue  of  the  colony  for  1892  was 
£543,889,  and  the  expenditure  £550,616.  Cus- 
toms duties  supply  nearly  three  fifths  of  the 
revenue,  and  railroads,  the  post  office,  and  land 
leases  the  remainder. 

Of  a  total  area  of  624,576,000  acres,  only  161,- 
466  were  under  cultivation  at  the  end  of  1892. 
During  that  year  326,061  acres  were  alienated, 
making  a  total  of  5,505,208  acres  held  by  private 
owners.  There  were  1,685,500  sheep,  162,886 
cattle,  and  44,973  horses  in  the  colony.  The 
Yilgarn  gold  fields  cover  an  area  of  13,000 
square  miles.  Only  the  fringe  of  this  territory 
has  yet  been  prospected.  The  discoveries  in 
the  Coolgardie  district  attracted  a  host  of  adven- 
turers, of  whom  many  suffered  privations,  espe- 
cially of  water,  which  has  not  yet  been  stored 
for  the  dry  season.  The  Government  has  re- 
solved to  construct  tanks  at  a  cost  of  £15,000. 
Railroad  communication  has  been  established 
between  Freemantle  and  Southern  Cross,  the 
capital  of  the  district,  which  lies  120  miles  west 
of  Coolgardie.  The  output  of  gold  increased 
from  £115,000  in  1891  to  £421,000  in  1893,  and 
was  expected  to  reach  £1.000,000  in  1894.  The 
richest  reef  is  the  Londonderry  mine,  discovered 
in  May,  1894,  about  11  miles  from  Coolgardie, 
where  the  outcropping  quartz  contains  one  tenth 
of  its  weight  in  gold.  Scarcity  of  work  in  the 
cities  has  stimulated  the  search  for  gold  and 
caused  a  revival  of  gold  mining  throughout 
Australia.  The  ores  of  Coolgardie  proved  rich 
enough  to  be  profitably  worked  witn  a  dolly  or 
hand  crushing  machine.  For  transportation 
through  the  desert  many  camels  were  imported, 
and  the  example  of  the  Afghan  drivers  who 
came  with  them  led  to  an  influx  of  their  coun- 
trymen, many  of  whom  are  employed  in  the 
mines,  as  they  work  for  less  wages  than  white 


laborers.  Some  of  them  staked  out  claims,  but 
these  were  disallowed  by  the  Premier,  who  de- 
clared that  the  privileges  of  mining  were  re- 
served for  white  men. 

The  value  of  imports  in  1892  was  £1,891,109, 
and  of  exports  £882,148.  The  chief  exports 
were:  Wool,  £326,703;  gold.  £226.284;  peari 
shell,  £79,259;  timber,  £78,419:  sandalwood, 
£42,870;  pearis,  £40,000 ;  skins,  £36,657. 

During  1892  the  number  of  vessels  entered 
was  356,  of  572,090  t<)ns ;  cleared,  320,  of  552,475 
tons.  There  were  651  miles  of  completed  rail- 
ways and  468  miles  building  at  the  end  of  1892. 
The  telegraphs  had  a  total  length  of  3,288  miles, 
with  4,013  miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  dis- 
patches was  251,247  for  1892.  The  post  office 
handled  4,998,975  letters,  92,307  registered  letters, 
4,205,329  newspapers,  and  1,013,735  packets. 

The  growth  of  population  and  probable  pros- 
perity incident  to  the  gold  discoveries  has  led 
the  Government  to  seek  a  loan  of  £1.500,000,  to 
be  employed  in  public  improvements,  notably 
the  extension  of  the  railroad  system  from  South- 
em  Cross  to  Coolgardie,  from*  Geraldton  to  the 
Murchison  gold  field,  and  from  Donnybrook 
to  the  Collie  coal  mines,  where  coal  of  good 
quality  is  obtained;  also  the  conservation  of 
water  and  boring  of  artesian  wells,  the  improve- 
ment of  Freemantle  and  other  harbors,  and  the 
building  of  roads  and  new  telegraphs. 

Tasmania. — The  Legislative  Council  is  com- 
posed of  18  members,  elected  for  six  years  by 
the  larger  holders  of  real  estate  and  professional 
men.  The  House  of  Assembly  has  36  members, 
elected  for  three  years  under  a  property  or  in- 
come qualification.  The  Governor  is  Viscount 
Gormanston,  who  assumed  office  in  August,  1893. 
The  Cabinet  was  composed  in  the  beginning  of 
1894  as  follows :  Premier,  H.  Dobson ;  Chief  Sec- 
retary, Adve  Douglas ;  Treasurer,  John  Henry ; 
Attorney-General,  N.  E.  Lewis ;  Minister  of  Land 
and  Works,  W.  Hartnoll ;  without  portfolio,  C. 
H.  Grant. 

The  area  is  estimated  at  26.215  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1891  was  146,667,  composed 
of  77,560  males  and  69,107  females.  In  1893 
there  were  995  marriages,  4,965  births,  and  2,069 
deaths ;  excess  of  births,  2,896.  The  emigration 
exceeded  the  immigration  by  663.  Hobart,  the 
capital,  on  April  6, 1891,  had' 24,905  inhabitants. 

The  revenue  of  the  Government  in  1892  was 
£787,764,  and  the  expenditure  £919,802.  The 
public  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1893,  was  £7,399,000,  pay- 
ing interest  at  4  and  3^  per  cent.  Out  of  the 
total  area  of  16,778,000  acres,  4,762,977  acres  had 
been  alienated  by  the  end  of  1892.  There  were 
515,666  acres  under  cultivation.  The  chief  agri- 
cultural products  are  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay, 
apples,  and  hops.  The  live  stock  in  1892  con- 
sisted of  1,623,338  sheep,  170,085  cattle,  31,976 
horses,  and  59,267  hogs.  There  are  mines  of 
gold,  iron,  galena,  tin,  and  coal. 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  1892  was  £1,497,- 
161.  and  of  the  exports  £1,346,965.  The  values 
of  the  chief  exports  were :  Wool,  £329,585 ;  tin, 
£290,794;  fruit,  green  and  preserved,  £147,866; 
gold,  £145,737;  silver  and  silver  ore,  £79,353; 
timber  and  bark,  £70,948 ;  hops,  £32,069. 

There  were  475  miles  of  railroads  at  the  end  of 
1892.  The  telegraphs  had  a  length  of  2,222 
miles,  with  3,383  miles  of  wire,  besides  366  miles 
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of  cable.  The  post  oflBce  carried  5,897,161  letters, 
4,692,676  newspapers,  1,212,122  packets,  and  166,- 
066  postal  caras. 

The  rejection  of  the  income  and  land-tax  bills 
by  the  Legislative  Council  after  they  were  car- 
ried through  the  Assembly  left  the  Government 
with  a  deficit  of  £363.243.  *  The  land-tax  bill  was 
reintroduced,  and  on  April  10,  1894,  the  minis- 
try was  defeated  by  a  yote  of  16  to  15.  A  new 
Cabinet  was  organized  on  April  12  as  follows : 
Premier,  Sir  E.  N.  C.  Braddon ;  Treasurer,  P.  O. 
Pysh ;  Chief  Secretary,  William  Moore ;  Attor- 
ney-General, A.  L.  Clark;  Minister  of  Land, 
Works,  and  Mines,  A.  T.  Pil linger ;  without  port- 
toUo,  C.  O'Reilly. 

New  Zealand. — The  Legislative  Council  con- 
sists of  46  members,  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, formerly  for  life,  but  since  1891  for  seven 
years.  They  receive  £150  salary.  The  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  for 
three  years  by  universal  suffrage.  Women  were 
admitted  to  the  franchise  in  1893.  There  are  70 
members  representing  European  districts,  and  4 
Maoris.    They  are  paid  £240  per  annum. 

The  Governor  is  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  appointed 
June  7,  1892.  The  ministry  at  the  beginning  of 
1894  was  composed  as  follows :  Premier,  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  and  Minister  of  Native  Affairs 
and  Defense,  R.  J.  Seddon;  Attorney-General, 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  Minister  of  Marine,  Sir 
P.  A.  Buckley;  ]!dinister  of  Education  and  of 
Labor,  and  Commissioner  of  Stamp  Duties,  W. 
P.  Reeves;  Minister  of  Lands  and  of  Immigra- 
tion. Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  Commissioner 
of  Forests,  J.  Mackenzie;  Colonial  Treasurer, 
Postmaster-General,  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 
missioner, and  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Cus- 
toms, J.  G.  Ward ;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Min- 
ister of  Mines,  A.  J.  Cadman ;  without  portfolio, 
J.  Carroll,  representing  the  native  race,  and  W. 
Montgomery. 

The  area  of  the  islands  is  estimated  at  104,471 
square  miles.  The  European  population  in  1891 
was  626.658,  of  whom  332,877  were  males  and 
293,781  were  females.  The  population  of  the 
North  Island  was  281,445,  ana  of  the  South  Is- 
land 344,913.  The  total  population  in  1891  was 
668,651,  of  whom  41,993  were  Maoris  and  4,444 
Chinese.  The  population  of  Auckland,  the  cap- 
ital, was  51,127.  with  the  suburbs.  Of  the  total 
population,  14'45  per  cent,  were  primary  produ- 
cers, 11-25  per  cent,  industrial,  689  per  cent,  com- 
mercial, 3*98  per  cent,  domestic,  2*52  per  cent, 
professional,  59*67  per  cent,  dependent,  and  1-24 
per  cent,  undefined.  In  1892  there  were  4,002 
marriages,  17,876  births,  and  6,459  deaths;  ex- 
cess of  births,  11,417.  The  excess  of  immigrants 
over  emigrants  was  4,958.  Education  is  compul- 
sory in  the  settled  districts.  In  1892  there  were 
1.302  primary  schools,  with  3,180  teachers,  122.- 
629  pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of  99,070. 
Instruction  is  purely  secular. 

The  revenue  of  the  Government  for  1892  was 
£4,389,251,  of  which  £676,369  was  derived  from 
direct  and  £1,716,427  from  indirect  taxation, 
£1,154,592  from  railways,  £299,603  from  the 
post  ofiSce  and  telegraphs,  £192,410  from  other 
ordinary  sources,  and  £349.850  was  territorial 
revenue.  The  total  expenditure  was  £4.044.690, 
of  which  £1,601,706  was  for  the  public  debt, 
£690,627  for  railways,  £408,208  for  public  in- 


struction, £283,693  for  postal  and  telegraph 
service,  £104,871  for  constabulary,  militia,  and 
volunteers,  £672,157  for  other  ordinary  pur- 
poses, and  £228,928  was  territorial  expenditure. 
Out  of  loans  £408,486  was  expended.  In  1891 
the  system  of  direct  taxation  was  changed.  In- 
stead of  a  property  tax  on  land  and  chattels 
above  £500,  a  land  tax  at  the  same  rate — Id.  in 
the  pound — ^was  laid  upon  land,  with  exemption 
of  improvements,  mortgagees  being  taxed  for 
their  interest  in  the  property,  and  a  surtax  on 
large  properties  graduated  from  id,  on  values 
between  £5,000  and  £10,000  to  Ifrf.  on  estates 
worth  £210,000  and  upward.  The  personal 
property  was  replaced  by  an  income  tax.  The 
debt  on  March  31,  1893,  was  £38,144.070. 

Out  of  66,710,320  acres,  20,364,209  had  been 
alienated  before  1893.  The  area  of  valuable  land 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  is 
about  84,000,000  acres,  of  which  10,000,000  acres 
are  forest.  The  area  under  cultivation  in  1893  was 
9,713,745  acres,  of  which  8,262,045  acres  were 
meadow  and  pasture.  The  crop  of  wheat  in  1891 
was  8,378,000  bushels,  raised  from  381,245  acres. 
The  live  stock  consisted  of  18,227,186  sheep, 
831,831  cattle,  and  308,812  hogs.  The  produc- 
tion of  butter  in  1890  was  16,310,012  pounds,  and 
of  cheese  9,975,698  pounds ;  of  frozen  meat  for 
export  in  1892,  869,600  hundredweight.  The 
mineral  products  are  gold,  silver,  coal.  Kauri 
gum,  manganese,  and  antimony. 

The  value  of  imports  in  1892  was  £6,943,056, 
and  of  exports  £9,538,851.  The  values  of  the 
principal  exports  were:  Wool,  £4,313,307;  frozen 
meat,  £1,033,377;  gold,  £951,963;  grain,  £860,- 
151;  Kauri  gum,  £517,678;  hides  and  leather, 
£371,297:  butter  Jind  cheese,  £318,204;  tallow, 
£165,513 ;  timber,  £87,581 ;  preserved  meat,  £69,- 
420;  grass  seed,  £59,110;  bacon  and  hams,  £16,- 
088.  The  imports  from  the  Unit^  States  in 
1892  were  £381,627  in  value,  and  the  exports  to 
the  United  States  £520,797. 

The  finances  of  this  colony  are  in  a  very  satis- 
factory state.  The  estimates  of  revenue  foV  1 893- 
'94  were  exceeded  by  the  receipts,  while  the  ex- 
penditure was  kept  within  the  appropriation. 
The  new  land  ana  income  taxes  had  been  col- 
lected without  difficulty.  A  f ter  paying  £250,000 
out  of  the  revenue  for  public  works  there  re- 
mained a  surplus  of  nearly  £300,000.  The  first 
elections  in  which  the  women  of  New  Zealand 
exercised  their  newly  acquired  right  of  suffrage 
passed  off  quietly  in  perfect  order  after  a  canvass 
m  which  the  liquor  question,  the  various  theories 
regarding  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  and  all  the  subjects  of  political  contro- 
versy were  earnestly  discussed  in  public  meet- 
ings, which  the  women  generally  attended.  Over 
80  per  cent,  of  the  women  on  the  rolls  voted.  In 
March  occurred  the  first  voting  under  the  licens- 
ing law  enacted  in  1893.  In  each  parliamentary 
district  the  voters,  comprising  all  the  adult  men 
and  women,  decided  whether  the  existing  licenses 
should  be  continued  for  three  years  or  whether 
the  number  should  be  reduced  by  one  fourth,  or, 
by  three  fifths  majority,  if  all  licenses  should  be 
annulled.  The  Prohibitionists  were  very  zealous 
and  well  organized,  and  in  two  districts  thev 
gained  the  requisite  majority,  while  in  Port  Chal- 
mers, Wellington,  Christchurch,and  other  })lace8 
they  lost  by  only  a  few  votes,  and  polled  more 
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than  enough  to  secure  a  reform  in  the  licensing 
system. 
The  new  Parliament  was  convened  June  21, 

1894.  The  Government  introduced  a  bill  to  ex- 
clude undesirable  immigration,  to  double  the 
poll  tax  on  Chinese  and  impose  a  similar  tax  on 
other  colored  aliens,  and  to  exclude  all  contract 
laborers.  Shipowners  bringing  paupers  or  de- 
mented persons  are  subjected  to  penalties.  The 
loose  management  of  companies  was  made  the 
subject  of  restrictive  legislation.  On  June  30  a 
bill  was  passed  as  a  measure  of  urgency  guaran- 
teeing £2,000,000  of  additional  shares  to  be  issued 
by  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  They  have  pref- 
erence over  other  shares,  and  must  be  canceled 
in  ten  years,  during  which  a  4-pe.r-cent.  dividend 
is  guaranteed  by  the  Consolidated  fund.  The 
president  of  the  board  of  directors  is  appointed 
by  the  Government,  as  are  also  auditors  in  New 
Zealand  and  London.  This  succor  averted  a 
financial  panic.  A  special  bill  forbade  the  trans- 
fer of  shares  without  the  approval  of  the  colonial 
Treasurer,  and  another  extends  till  September, 

1895,  the  authority  to  issue  bank  notes  conferred 
in  1893.  In  the  financial  statement,  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  July  24,  Mr. 
Ward  unfolded  a  scheme  for  borrowing  £1,500,- 
000  in  London  at  3^  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of 
loaning  money  to  settlers  on  freehold  security  at 
5  per  cent.  He  also  proposed  to  create  colonial 
consols  to  the  amount  of  £1,000,000,  one  half  to 
be  issued  in  1894  and  the  rest  in  the  following 
year,  which  should  be  inscribed  at  the  post  offices 
and  pay  not  above  4  per  cent,  interest.  It  was 
proposed  to  merge  all  private  savings  banks  in 
the  post  office  savings  Dank.  Foreign  insurance 
companies  are  to  be  required  to  make  large  de- 
posits with  the  public  trustee.  The  Government 
offers  a  bounty  for  the  production  of  the  sugar 
beet,  and  one  of  2«.  per  ton  on  the  export  of  coal. 
The  granting:  of  a  bonus  for  whaling,  especially 
for  the  establishment  of  a  station  on  the  Kerma- 
dec  Islands,  northwest  of  New  Zealand,  is  under 
consideration.  Railroad  fare  to  cities  was  made 
uniform  for  all  distances.  The  Land  act  of  1892 
enables  any  man  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  or 
any  single  woman,  to  become  a  selector  of  Crown 
lands  on  a  lease  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years,  subject  to  conditions  of  residence  and  im- 
provements and  the  payment  of  a  rent  of  4  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land.  The  mini- 
mum valuation  placed  on  the  land  subject  to 
selection  is  £1  an  acre  for  first-class  or  agricul- 
tural land,  and  5^.  for  second-class  land  suitable 
for  pastoral  purposes.  Some  village  settlements 
have  been  in  operation  for  six  years  in  which  the 
rent  is  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the 
land,  which  starts  at  £1  an  acre.  In  these  the 
number  of  settlers  is  about  900.  No  allotment 
is  allowed  to  exceed  50  acres,  and  the  average  is 
about  25  acres.  To  these  settlers  the  state  has 
advanced  an  average  of  £1  Is.  2d  an  acre,  and 
the  settlers  have  made  improvements  valued  at 
two  and  a  half  times  the  amount  they  borrowed. 
The  loans  proposed  by  the  Government,  amount- 
ing to  £3,250,000,  including  a  colonial  loan  of 
£750,000  for  surveying,  purchasing,  and  building 
roads  and  bridges'  in  native  lands,  are  to  be  ap- 
plied chiefiy  in  facilitating  settlement  under  the 
new  land  act.  The  natives  in  the  Waikato  river 
district  were  seriously  opposed  to  the  surveys 


that  were  made  for  the  settlement  of  the  lands, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Taupo  the  police 
had  to  protect  the  officials  of  the  land  depart- 
ment and  arrest  many  natives.  In  the  King  and 
Urewera  districts  the  Maoris  were  also  disaf- 
fected. The  Premier  made  a  journey  through 
the  King  country,  which  was  long  forbidden 
ground  to  the  whites,  and  the  principal  chief  of 
Urewera  gave  up  to  him  his  scepter,  saying  that 
they  looked  to  the  Government  for  protection 
and  would  give  no  more  trouble.  Tawhiao,  the 
Maori  king,  sent  similar  assurances.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  lately  discouraged  private  purchases 
of  Maori  lands. 

Fiji. — The  natives  of  the  Fijian  Islands  are 
governed  by  12  superior  and  1(50  lesser  chiefs, 
supervised  by  three  European  commissioners. 
The  dependency  of  Rotumah  has  also  a  European 
commissioner.  "  The  Governor  of  Fiji,  who  is  also 
High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific,  is 
Sir  John  Bates  Thurston. 

The  estimated  population  at  the  end  of  1892 
was  125,442,  composed  as  follows :  Native  Fijians, 
107,745;  Rotumans.  2,207;  Europeans,  2,281; 
half  castes,  1,102;  Polynesians,  2,452;  Indians, 
9,103;  others,  552. 

The  revenue  for  1893  was  estimated  at  £72,406, 
and  expenditure  at  £70,447.  The  public  debt 
amounts  to  £243,235,  including  £114,235  ad- 
vanced by  the  imperial  Exchequer.  The  prin- 
cipal commercial  products  are  sugar,  copra  and 
desiccated  cocoanut,  tea,  bananas,  peanuts,  and 
cotton.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1892  was 
£253,586;  exports,  £434,791. 

The  native  taxes  are  paid  in  produce,  which 
they  prepare  and  which  is  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  behalf  by  annual  contract.  The 
revenue  obtained  from  this  source  in  1892  was 
£18,256.  This  method  of  taxation  causes  much 
disaffection  among  the  natives,  because  the  offi- 
cials often  seize  produce  that  they  require  for 
their  own  sustenance.  In  the  summer  of  1894 
an  outbreak  occurred  on  this  account,  which 
was  suppressed  by  the  Governor  with  a  loss  of 
7  lives. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  a  dual  monarchy  in 
central  Europe,  composed  of  the  Empire  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  two  insepara- 
ble monarchies,  hereditary  in  the  dynasty  of 
Hapsburg-Lorraine  to  the  male  posterity  in  order 
of  primogeniture.  Legislative  powers  in  regard 
to  affairs  common  to  the  two  halves  of  the  em- 
pire— namely,  foreign  affairs,  the  army,  common 
finances,  and  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina — are  exercised  by  the  Delegations, 
which  are  committees  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
two  monarchies,  each  composed  of  40  memliers 
of  the  Lower  I  louse  and  20  of  the  Second  Chamber, 
elected  anew  for  each  session.  The  Delegations 
are  convoked  annually  alternately  in  the  two 
capitals,  and  sit  separately,  but  hold  a  joint  ses- 
sion when  there  is  a  disagreement. 

The  Emperor  is  Franz  Josef,  bom  Aug.  18, 1830. 
The  heir  presumptive  is  the  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand,  nephew  of  the  Emperor,  bom  Dec.  18, 
1863.  The  common  ministers,  responsible  to  the 
Delegations,  are  the  following :  President  of  the 
Council,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Minis- 
ter of  the  Imperial  Household,  Count  G.  Kalnoky, 
appointed  on  the  retirement  of  Count  Andrassy ; 
Minister  of  Finance,  Benjamin  de  Kallay ;  Min- 
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ister  of  War,  Gen.  Edmund  von  Krieghammer, 
appointed  Sept.  25,  1893. 

The  Common  Budget—Certain  customs  re- 
ceipts are  applied  to  toe  common  expenditure. 
Of  the  amount  required  in  excess  of  the  common 
revenue.  Hungary,  under  the  decennial  financial 
arrangement,  pays  2  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent,  of 
the  remainder,  and  Austria  the  remaining  70  per 
cent.  The  expenditure  for  1894  was  fixed  at  147,- 
926,992  florins  (1  Austrian  florin  =  41  cents).  The 
revenue  from  customs  was  estimated  at  44,370,- 
OOO  florins ;  receipts  from  the  ministries,  2,677,- 
492 :  Hungary's  2  per  cent,  of  the  remainder, 
2.017,566  florins ;  Austria's  contribution,  69,202.- 
528  florins ;  Hungary's  contribution,  29,658,226 
florins.  The  expenditures  were  estimated  at  130,- 
738,027  florins  for  ordinary  and  17,187,965  florins 
for  extraordinary  purpose's.  Of  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure, the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  deb- 
ited with  3,690,900  florins,  the  Ministry  of  War 
spends  114,882,703  florins  for  the  army  and  10,- 
01 2,680  for  the  navy,  and  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
and  Board  of  Control  require  2,151,744  florins. 
Of  the  extraordinary  expenditure,  14,576,565  flor- 
ins go  for  military,  2,565,000  for  naval,  and  46,- 
400  for  diplomatic  purj)ose8.  The  revenue  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is  estimated  at  10,187,- 
450  florins,  and  the  expense  of  administration  10,- 
ia6,149  florins,  not  counting  3,610,000  florins  of 
extraordinary  expenditure,  representing  the  ex- 
pense of  the  military  occupation. 

The  general  debt  of  the  monarchy  on  Julv  1, 
1893,  was  2,823,792,000  florins,  not  including  the 
floating  liabilities,  amounting  to  411,994,377  flor- 
ins. The  debt  charge  in  1893  amounted  to  128,- 
133,415  florins,  of  which  Austria  paid  97:821,879 
and  Hungary  30,311,536  florins.  A  new  gold  loan 
of  40,000,000  florins,  which  was  taken  by  the 
Rothschild  group  in  1893,  the  equivalent  being 
paid  to  the  Government  in  gold,  was  successfully 
placed  on  the  market  in  March.  1894. 

Area  and  Popnlation.  —  The  area  of  the 
Aostro-Hungarian  Empire  is  240,942  square  miles, 
exclusive  of  the  occupied  Turkish provmces.  The 
population  at  the  census  of  Dec.  81, 1890,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  corrected  figures,  was  41,231,342. 
Austria  proper,  115.903  square  miles  in  extent, 
had  23,895,413  inhabitants,  of  whom  11,689,129 
were  males  and  12,206,284  females.  The  popu- 
lation of  Hungarv,  including  Transylvania,  Cro- 
atia-Slavonia,  and  the  town  of  Piume,  was  8,667,- 
971  males  and  8.795,502  females ;  total,  17,463,- 
473  for  an  area  of  125,039  square  miles,  being  139 
to  the  square  mile,  against  206  in  Austria. 

The  number  of  marriages  recorded  in  Austria 
in  1891  was  186,418;  of  births,  947,017;  of  deaths, 
700,829 ;  excess  of  births,  246,188.  In  Hungary 
the  number  of  marriages  was  150,720 ;  of  births, 
756,204;  of  deaths,  580,222 ;  excess  of  births,  175,- 
982.  Vienna,  the  Austrian  capital,  had  1,864,- 
548  inhabitants  on  Dec.  31,  1890.  The  other 
cities  having  over  50,000  inhabitants  are  Prague, 
the  capital  of  Bohemia,  with  310,483,  including 
suburbs;  Trieste,  the  Adriatic  seaport,  with  158,- 
344 :  Lemberg,  chief  town  of  Austrian  Poland, 
with  127,943:  Grfitz,  112.069;  BrUnn,  94,462;  Cra- 
cow, 74,593 ;  Czemowitz,  54,171 ;  Pilsen,  50,221. 
BudarPesth.  capital  of  Hungary,  has  506,384 ;  Sze- 
gedin,  85,569;  Theresienstadt,  72,787;  Debreczin, 
56,940 ;  Hod  Mezo  Vasarhely,  55,475 ;  Presburg, 
52,411.    Fiume,  the  seaport  of  Hungary,  has  29,- 


000  inhabitants.  In  1894  the  National  Legisla- 
ture voted  to  expend  25,000,000  crownors  12,- 
500,000  florins  in  building  a  new  quay  and  im- 
proving the  docks  and  the  railroad  and  warehouse 
facilities,  and  the  Government  proposes  to  devote 
as  much  more  to  deepening  the  harbor. 

The  annual  increase  of  the  population  of  Aus- 
tria for  the  ten  years  between  1880  and  1890  was 
0*76  per  cent.,  while  in  the  lands  of  the  Hunga- 
rian Crown  it  averaged  1*09  per  cent.  The  num- 
ber of  emigrants  who  left  Austria-Hungary  in 
1891  was  78,524  against,  74,002  in  1890  and  55,- 
667  in  1889.  The  number  whose  destination  was 
the  Argentine  Republic  fell  off  from  4,225  in 
1889  to  1,918  in  1890  and  216  in  1891,  while 
the  number  departing  for  North  America  in- 
creased from  42,170  in  1889  to  63,119  in  1890, 
and  in  1891  to  70,711,  of  whom  43,163  were  Aus- 
trians  and  27,548  Hungarians. 

In  Austria,  79*2  per  cent,  of  the  population  are 
Roman  Catholic  in  religion,  11*8  per  cent.  Greek 
Catholic,  2*4  per  cent^  Greek  Oriental,  1*8  per 
cent.  Evangelical,  and  4*8  per  cent.  Jewish.  In 
Hungary,  where  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Evan- 
gelical of  both  the  Augsburg  and  the  Helvetian 
confessions,  the  Greek  Orthodox  and  Greek  Cath- 
olic, the  Gregorian,  and  the  Jewish  creeds  have 
an  official  status,  the  Roman  Catholics  constitute 
50*84  per  cent,  of  the  population,  the  Evangel- 
icals 19-77  per  cent..  Oriental  Greeks  15*17  per 
cent.,  Greek  Catholics  9*61  per  cent..  Unitarians 
0*36  per  cent.,  Jews  4*18  per  cent.,  and  others  0*07 
per  cent. 

Education. — In  Austria,  the  number  of  the  to- 
tally illiterate  diminished  between  1880  and  1890 
from  9,858,364  to  9.605,337,  and  in  Hungary  the 
number  increased  from  9,341,355  to  9,465,172 ; 
the  percentage  diminished  from  59  to  54  in  Hun- 
gary, and  that  in  Austria  from  44  to  40  percent., 
almost  exactly  the  same  rate  of  progress.  The 
school  districts  are  obliged  to  provide  schools,  and 
elementary  education  is  compulsory  in  both  coun- 
tries from  the  age  of  six  or  seven  up  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  or  fourteenth 
year,  the  period  varying  in  different  provinces. 
Gymnasia  and  Realschulen  are  maintained  by  the 
state  or  hj  provinces,  towns,  or  religious  corpo- 
rations, with  subventions  from  the  state,  and 
there  are  8  universities  in  Austria,  with  1,150  pro- 
fessors and  13,383  students,  and  3  in  Hungary, 
with  296  professors  and  4,498  students,  all  main- 
tained by  the  Government,  besides  7  technical 
schools,  with  428  professors  and  2,502  students. 

The  Army.— In  both  halves  of  the  empire 
military  service  is  obligatory.  Those  who  are 
conscripted  serve  three  years  in  the  line,  seven 
in  the  reserve,  and  two  in  the  Landwehr.  Those 
who  escape  are  attached  for  ten  years  to  the  de- 
pot reserve  or  for  twelve  to  the  Landwehr  in 
Austria,  and  in  Hungary  serve  two  years  in  the 
Honvedseg  or  national  militia,  receiving  eight 
weeks'  instruction  and  being  called  out  to  drill 
for  several  weeks  every  tw^o  years.  Young  men 
of  education  who  will  pay  for  their  own  board 
and  equipment  need  serve  only  a  year  in  the 
active  army,  but  if  at  its  end  they  are  not  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  officers  of  the  reserves  they  are 
kept  another  year.  All  citizens  who  do  not  be- 
long to  the  army  or  navy  from  their  nineteenth 
to  their  forty-second  year  are  inscribed  in  the 
Landsturm,  which  can  only  be  called  out  in  time 
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of  war.  The  contingent  of  recruits  for  1894  was 
103,100  men  for  the  army  and  navy  and  23,000 
for  the  Landwehr.  The  peace  effective  of  the 
array  for  1893  was  as  follows  : 
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The  war  strength  of  the  army  is  calculated  at 
45,238  officers,  1,826,940  men,  and  281,886  horses. 

The  Navy. — The  Austrian  naval  establish- 
ment is  designed  chiefly  for  defending  the  coasts. 
Some  of  the  old  vessels  are  being  rebuilt  and  oth- 
ers replaced  by  new  ones.  The  strength  of  the 
fleet  in  1893  is'  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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Bi^snia  and  Herzegovina.  — The  Turkish 
provinces  placed  under  Austrian  administration 
m  1878  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  have  an  area  of 
23,262  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,336,- 
091,  of  whom  705,025  are  males  and  631,066  fe- 
males. The  Fifteenth  Corps  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  army  occupies  the  provinces,  counting 
28,648  men,  of  whom  2,833  are  stationed  in  the 
Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar. 

Commerce  and  Production. — The  general 
commerce  of  Austria-Hungary  in  1892  amounted 
to  627,200,000  florins  for  imports  and  723,600,- 
000  florins  for  exports.  The  imports  of  specie 
were  83,995,000  florins,  and  the  exports  17,938,- 
000  florins.  The  following  were  some  of  the 
principal  imports  and  their  values:  Cotton,  48,- 
600,000  florins;  wool,  36,100,000  florins;  coffee, 
35,900,000  florins;  coal,  24,300,000  florins ;  hides 


and  pelts,  28,000,000  florins;  silk,  22,400,000 
florins ;  leaf  tobacco,  20,500,000  florins ;  woolen 
yam,  19,400,000  florins;  machinery,  18,700,000 
florins ;  leather,  16,200,000  florins ;  cotton  vam, 
13,900,000  florins.  The  values  exported  of  the 
staple  commercial  products  were  as  follow :  Su- 
gar, 74,000,000  florins:  grain,  69,300.000  florins; 
timber,  55.600,000  florins ;  cattle,  31,400,000  flor- 
ins; coal,  29,200,000 florins;  hardware, 23,700,000 
florins;  eggs,  23,400,000  florins;  woodenware, 
18,700,000  florins;  gloves,  18.400,000  florins; 
glass  and  glassware,  18,300.000  florins;  woolen 
manufactures,  17,300,000  florins;  pajjer  and  pa- 
per manufactures,  17,200,000  florins;  feathers, 
12,600,000  florins ;  iron  and  iron  manufactures, 
12,500,000  florins;  minerals,  10,700.000  florins; 
leather  goods,  9,500,000  florins ;  wool.  9,100,000 
florins:  silk  manufactures,  8,600,000  florins; 
flour,  7,200,000  florins;  linen  yarn,  7,100,000 
florins ;  wine,  6,300,000  florins. 

The  wheat  crop  of  Hungarv  in  1892  was  138,- 
000.000  bushels,  and  that  of 'Austria  46.600,000 
bushels.  The  crop  of  barley  was  59,900,000 
bushels  in  Austria,  and  in  Hungary  50,300,000 
bushels.  The  product  of  the  sugar  beet  in  Aus- 
tria was  55,156,000,  and  in  Hungary  13,368,000 
metric  centners.  The  culture  of  the  silkworm 
has  advanced  under  the  encouragement  and  di- 
rection of  the  Government,  and  in  1892  there 
were  produced  970,248  kilogrammes  of  cocoons 
in  Hungary  and  1,506,524  kilogrammes  in  Aus- 
tria. Tne  principal  mineral  products  in  Austria 
are  common  and  brown  coal  and  iron,  which  are 
mined  in  Hungary  also.  Lesser  products  are 
silver,  zinc,  lead,  quicksilver,  and  copper  in  Aus- 
tria, and  silver  and  some  copper  in  Hungary. 
The  produce  of  Austrian  mines  for  1892  was 
valued  at  70,438.000  florins,  and  the  furnace 
products  at  32,900,000  florins.  The  mineral 
produce  of  Hungary  had  a  value  of  29,600,000 
florins  in  1891.  The  salt  works  of  Austria  in 
1892  produced  a  value  of  19,700,000  florins.  The 
manufacturing  industries  of  Austria  support 
more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  population.  There 
are  58,500  persons  directly  employed  in  the  wool- 
en industry,  96,000  in  the  cotton  factxjries,  and 
29,168  in  the  glass  works  of  Bohemia.  The  brew- 
eries produce  293,500,000  gallons  of  beer. 

Navigation.— During  1891  there  were  70.988 
vessels,  of  9.339,454  tons,  entered  at  the  ports  of 
Austria,  and  70,814,  of  9,337,037  tons,  were 
cleared.  Of  the  total  tonnage  89  per  cent,  was 
Austrian.  At  the  Hungarian  port  of  Fiume 
4,616  vessels,  of  639,999  tons,  were  entered,  and 
4,459,  of  774,114  tons,  cleared. 

The  number  of  registered  Austro-Hungarian 
vessels  in  1893  was  10,533,  of  285,415  tons,  hav- 
ing in  their  crews  31,536  men.  Of  these,  274,  of 
214.180  tons,  were  seagoing  merchant  ships ; 
1,684,  of  50,195  tons,  wore  coasting  vessels ;  and 
8,575,  of  21,040  tons,  were  vessels  engaged  in 
the  fisheries,  etc. 

Railroads.— On  Jan.  1, 1893,  the  railroads  of 
Austria  had  a  total  length  of  16,543  kilometres, 
or  10.273  miles.  Of  this,  7,001  kilometres  be- 
longed to  the  state,  and  3,860  kilometres  more 
were  under  state  management,  while  5,682  kilo- 
metres were  operated  by  companies.  In  Hun- 
gary the  length  of  all  the  lines  was  11.813  kilo- 
metres, or  7,336  miles,  of  which  4,836  kilometres 
were  state  lines,  5,601  kilometres  belonged  to 
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companies  but  were  worked  by  the  GoTemroent, 
and  1,876  kilometres  were  worked  by  companies. 

Posts  and  Telegrraphs.— The  number  of  let- 
ters carried  bv  the  Austrian  post  office  in  1892 
was  532,911,070;  of  newspapers,  72,606,840;  of 
circulars  and  samples,  75,097,170.  In  Hungary 
were  carried  141,089,240  letters,  and  22,140,880 
circulars  and  samples.  The  telegraphs  in  Aus- 
tria had  17,609  miles  of  line  and  50,154  miles  of 
wire ;  in  Hungary,  12,478  miles  of  line,  with  85,- 
320  miles  of  wire ;  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
1,780  miles  of  line,  with  3,870  miles  of  wire.  The 
number  of  messages  transmitted  in  1892  was 
10,835,302  in  Austria,  5,671,579  in  Hungary,  and 
425.696  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  re- 
ceipts from  posts  and  telegraphs  in  1892  were 
32,993,560  florins  in  Austria  and  13,723.856  flor- 
ins in  Hungary ;  the  expenses,  31,998,560  florins 
in  Austria  and  9,561,836  in  Hungary. 

Correiicy  Reform.— In  pursuance  of  Dr. 
Wekerle*s  project  of  monetary  reform,  designed 
to  place  the  currency  on  a  gold  basis,  the  Gov- 
ernment proposed  to  withdraw  200,000.000  flor- 
ins of  state  notes  from  circulation  during  1894 
and  1895,  and  replace  them  with  160.000,000 
florins  of  gold,  which  it  will  deposit  in  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  bank,  taking  silver  or  notes  in 
return.  All  the  1-florin  notes  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  80,000,000  1-crown  silver  pieces  put 
into  circulation,  with  20,000,000  or  30,000,000 
silver  florins  besides.  The  crown,  equal  to  half 
a  florin  or  gulden,  is  the  new  standard  of  value, 
but  it  is  coined  in  silver,  not  gold.  There  are 
20-crown  and  10-crown  gold  pieces,  and  the  gold 
ducat,  worth  9  crowns  60  heller  (=  $2).  The  sub- 
sidiary coins  are  the  silver  half  crown,  the  nickel 
20-heller  and  10-heller  pieces,  and  the  bronze 
2-heller  piece,  equivalent  to  the  old  kreutzer, 
and  single  heller  or  half  kreutzer. 

Rnsslan  Commercial  Treaty. — Negotiations 
for  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  Russia  were 
not  begun  until  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo- 
Oerman  treaty,  and  were  prolonged  through  the 
resistance  of  the  Hungarian  Government  to  the 
Russian  demand  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
ire.  The  Russian  Government  finally  agreed  to 
toe  continuance  of  the  existing  tariff  of  1^ 
florin  per  quintal.  The  treaty  was  formally 
ratified  on  July  6. 

Aastria. — The  Reichsrath  or  Parliament  con- 
sists of  a  House  of  Lords,  the  Herrenhaus,  and  a 
House  of  Deputies,  the  Abgeordnetenhaus.  The 
Upper  House  is  composed  of  the  19  adult  arch- 
dukes, 68  feudal  proprietors,  who  are  hereditary 
members,  the  9  archbishops  and  8  prince  bish- 
ops, and  131  life  members.  The  Abgeordneten- 
haus has  358  members,  elected  for  six  years,  of 
whom  85  are  chosen  by  landowners  paying  50 
florins  or  more  in  taxes,  21  by  chambers  of  trade 
and  commerce,  118  by  the  towns,  and  129  by 
the  indirect  suffrage  of  the  peasantry.  For  the 
two  latter  classes  the  electorate  is  restricted  to 
male  citizens  twenty-four  years  of  age.  who  pay 
5  florins  in  direct  taxes  or  are  qualified  by  their 
occupation  or  education. 

The  Austrian  Cabinet,  constituted  Nov.  11, 
1893,  is  composed  as  follows:  President  of  the 
Council,  Prince  A.  Windischgrfttz ;  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Marquis  de  Bacauehem  ;  Minister  of 
Finance,  Dr.  von  Plener ;  Minister  of  Worship 
and  Education,  Ritter  von  Madeyski ;  Minister 
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of  Agriculture,  Count  Julius  Falkenhayn ;  Min- 
ister of  National  Defense,  Count  Zeno  Von  Wel- 
sersheimb  ;  Minister  of  Commerce,  Count  G.  von 
Wurmbrand-Stuppach ;  Minister  of  Justice, 
Count  Friedrich  von  SchOnbom  ;  without  port- 
folio, Ritter  von  Savorski. 

There  are  16  provincial  diets,  which  deal  with 
local  taxation,  education,  worship,  charities, 
agricultural  regulations,  and  public  works.  The 
bishops  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches  and 
rectors  of  universities  have  seats  ex  officio^  and 
the  landed  proprietors,  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  trade  guilds,  and  the  municipalities 
and  rural  communes  are  represented  as  in  the 
Reichsrath. 

Finance.— The  revenue  for  1891  was  600,708,- 
000  florins,  and  the  expenditure  587,091,000  flor- 
ins. The  estimates  for  1894-'95  make  the  reve- 
nue 619,105,779  florins,  including  16,497,746 
florins  of  extraordinary  receipts.  The  direct 
taxes  produce  110,045,(]kX)  florins,  of  which  85,- 
890,000  came  from  the  land  tax,  30,713,000  from 
the  house  tax,  28,698,000  from  the  income  tax, 
11,659,000  from  the  tax  on  industries,  and 
3,085,000  from  other  taxes.  The  customs  rev- 
enue is  48,404,777  florins.  Indirect  taxation 
gives  293,599.632  florins,  of  which  108,865,080 
come  from  excise  taxes,  21.007,602  from  salt, 
86,616.450  from  the  tobacco  monopoly,  20,442,- 
000  from  stamps,  37,419,000  from  legal  fees, 
16,678,000  from  a  state  lottery,  and  2,571,500 
from  other  sources.  The  receipts  from  rail- 
roads are  123,857,130  florins;  from  posts  and 
telegraphs,  36,825,000  florins ;  from  state  prop- 
erty, 5,178,830  florins;  from  forests  and  do- 
mains, 5,001,960  florins;  from  mines.  7,910,921 
florins ;  from  universities,  etc.,  6,157,204  florins. 

The  expenditure  for  1894-*95  is  estimated  at 
582,759,548  florins  for  ordinary  and  85,934,689 
florins  for  extraordinary  purposes ;  total,  618,- 
694,237  florins.  Of  the  ordinary  expenditure, 
the  chief  items  are  158.328,038  florins  for  the 
debt  service,  107,875,608  florins  contribution  to 
common  expenditure,  101,268,120  florins  for 
railroads,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  88,190,825  flor- 
ins for  flnancial  administration,  21,307,820  flor- 
ins for  justice,  18,694,750  florins  for  pensions 
and  grants,  18,458,896  florins  for  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  17,989,840  florins  for  the  Min- 
istry of  National  Defense,  14,196,609  florins  for 
education,  14,108,253  florins  for  agriculture, 
7,148,050  florins  for  public  worship,  6,065,135 
florins  for  subventions,  and  4,650,000  florins 
for  the  imperial  household.  The  special  debt 
of  Austria  amounted  in  1893  to  1,219.184,000 
florins. 

Electoral  Reform. — The  agitation  for  uni- 
versal suffrage,  which  appeared  to  subside  after 
the  accession  of  the  Winaischgrfttz  ministry,  was 
renewed  in  1894,  and  meetings  were  held  on 
nearly  every  Sunday  and  holiday  everywhere 
throughout  the  country.  The  Social  Democrats 
discussed  the  advisability  of  a  general  strike, 
such  as  had  been  successful  in  Belgium.  When 
the  proposition  was  brought  forward  in  the  So- 
cial-Democratic congress  at  Vienna,  Dr.  Adler, 
one  of  their  foremost  leaders,  deprecated  it  as 
unnecessary,  and  warned  his  followers  against 
violence  or  illegalities,  reminding  them  that  the 
troops,  with  quick-firing  guns  and  small-caliber 
rifles,  would  make  short  work  of  a  popular  ris- 
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inff.  The  Socialists,  by  way  of  a  demonstration, 
held  21  crowded  mass  meetings  in  Vienna  in 
favor  of  general,  equal,  and  direct  suffrage, 
where  resolutions  were  offered  declaring  that  a 
condition  of  things  in  which  two  thirds  of  the 
population  had  no  political  rights  could  not 
oe  maintained  permanently,  and  that  the  work- 
ers would  no  longer  submit  to  political  servitude 
under  those  who  exploited  them  economically. 

The  project  of  electoral  reform  put  forward 
bv  Count  Taafe  would  have  extended  the  fran- 
chise to  every  citizen  who  was  able  to  read  and 
write  and  had  fulfilled  his  military  obligations. 
As  this  would  have  damaged  the  position  of  the 
German-Liberal  party,  its  leader.  Dr.  von  Plener, 
joined  with  Count  Hohenwart,  the  Conservative 
leader,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Poles  and  the 
Old  Czechs,  overturned  the  ministry.  The  co- 
alition ministry  that  succeeded,  when  obliged  to 
face  the  question,  sought  a  solution  that  would 
not  disturb  the  existing  balance  among  the  na- 
tionalities. This  Prince  Windischgrfttz  thinks 
he  has  found  in  the  creation  of  a  fifth  body  of 
electors,  which  shnll  embrace  all  the  working- 
men  of  the  towns  and  all  the  peasants  who  cul- 
tivate a  plot  of  ground,  however  small.  The 
proposed  qualifications  are  membership  in  any 
of  the  mutual-benefit  societies  that  all  artisans 
and  factory  operatives  are  obliged  by  law  to  be- 
long to,  or  the  payment  for  two  years  of  any 
direct  tax  whatever,  which  would  practically 
admit  the  whole  rural  population. 

Socialism. — The  Social  Democrats  have  been 
fining  rapidly  in  numerical  strength  under  the 
impetus  01  the  suffrage  agitation,  and  have  late- 
ly endeavored  to  indoctrinate  and  organize  the 
rural  workers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  agrarian 
conditions.  In  Vienna  even  the  maidservants 
have  formed  a  trade  union,  and  throughout  the 
country  the  female  workers  are  organized  gen- 
erally. The  Socialists  of  Vienna  are  well  disci- 
plined, and,  as  a  rule,  thorough  constitutional- 
ists and  upholders  of  order.  Anarchists  made 
few  converts  except  among  the  Bohemian  prole- 
tariat, till  in  1804  a  section  of  the  extreme  So- 
cialists declared  for  anarchy.  There  was  a  trial 
in  Vienna,  in  February,  of  3  anarchists  who 
made  bombs  and  distributed  incendiary  litera- 
ture, and  in  August  the  editors  of  a  paper  de- 
voted to  theoretical  anarchism  were  arrested. 
The  peasantry  in  their  meetings  demanded,  in 
addition  to  the  ritrht  of  suffrage,  the  extension 
of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  workmen  to 
agricultural  laborers,  and  sometimes  the  expro- 
priation of  the  estates  of  the  nobility  and  the 
Church ;  and  abolition  of  all  taxes,  except  a  pro- 
gressive income  tax.  A  series  of  large  strikes 
occurred  in  Vienna  in  the  spring.  Cabinet- 
makers and  joiners  employed  on  the  many  new 
buildings  in  course  of  erection  went  out,  and 
were  followed  by  the  masons  and  carpenters 
until  50,000  men  were  made  idle.  The  carpen- 
ters demanded  a  minimum  daily  wage  oi  2^ 
florins;  others,  the  shortening  of  working  hours 
and  the  abolition  of  piecework.  The  conductors 
and  drivers  on  the  street  railroads  struck  in  the 
middle  of  March,  and  also  the  work  people  in 
several  factories.  In  May  many  thousands  of 
coal  miners  in  Silesia  went  on  strike,  demand- 
ing the  eight-hour  day  and  a  mitigation  of  the 
charges  of  the  official  mutual-aid  societies.    At 


the  annual  assembly  of  the  Social-Democratio 
party  a  general  strike  for  the  franchise  was 
vote<l  down.  May  day  was  celebrated  as  a  labor 
holiday.  In  Gr&tz  there  was  a  fight  between 
paraders  and  the  police,  which  was  stopped  by 
the  military.  The  Socialists  put  forward  the 
following  demands:  Eight  hours  as  the  maxi- 
mum day's  labor  in  all  trades,  together  with 
thirty-six  hours  Sunday  rest;  the  security  of 
the  right  of  combination,  and  the  abolition  of 
restrictions  on  the  right  of  public  meeting  and 
association,  together  with  the  punishment  of 
officials  for  any  illegal  hindrances  in  struggles 
for  wages ;  and  the  atx>lition  of  all  restrictions  on 
the  free  expression  of  opinion  in  writingor  speech. 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  promiseid  to  bring* 
in  a  bill  to  amend  the  trade  laws,  in  which  the 
protection  of  the  weak  would  be  the  first  con- 
sideration, and  care  would  be  taken  to  insure 
adequate  Sunday  rest:  also  a  bill  to  establisli 
labor  tribunals  with  the  object  of  preventing 
breaches  of  contract  and  labor  conflicts.  Bills 
have  been  presented  to  establish  labor  bureaus 
and  to  create  workmen's  committees  and  asso- 
ciations of  masters  and  men. 

Tlie  €zecli  Movement. — In  1894  the  state  of 
siege  was  maintained  over  Bohemia.  A  formi- 
dable revolutionary  secret  society  was  broken 
up  jjust  before  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
during  the  judicial  examination  a  treacherous 
member,  named  Rudolf  Mrva,  was  murdered 
by  two  of  his  fellows.  The  society,  which  pur- 
sued Nationalist  and  anti-dynastic  ends,  haa  its 
origin  in  a  congress  of  Radical  Slav  students 
held  in  1890,  at  Vienna,  when  an  understanding 
was  reached  between  the  students  and  a  large 
body  of  workingmen  to  work  together  for  the 
federation  of  the  empire  and  equal  rights  for 
all  classes.  When  they  organized  into  a  society 
in  1892  the  Stadt holder  of  Bohemia  refused  to 
sanction  their  rules  as  submitted  to  him,  and 
consequently  they  became  an  illegal  secret  society, 
known  as  the  Omladina,  having  for  its  aim  the 
solution  of  social  problems  on  Nationalist  lines. 
It  was  organized  in  groups  of  5  members,  the 
head  of  each  group  b^ing  distinguished  as  the 
thumb,  while  tSe  others  were  fingers.  The  chief 
knew  who  belonged  to  the  society  everywhere, 
but  the  subordinate  members  knew  only  the  few 
with  whom  they  came  into  contact.  The  society 
had  two  newspaper  organs,  and  cpunted  among 
its  members  numerous  journalists  as  well  as 
students  and  artisans.  The^  held  Republican 
principles:  many  were  Socialists,  some  anar- 
chists. They  made  demonstrations  in  favor  of 
an  alliance  with  France  and  Russia.  Some  of 
the  young  Czech  members  of  the  Diet  and  the 
Reichsrath  were  suspected  of  giving  aid  and 
encouragement.  The  people  of  Prague  and 
other  towns  were  generallv  restive  under  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  St  ad  th  older,  and  flaunted 
their  anti-German  feeling.  When  spoken  to  in 
German  they  would  answer  in  French  or  Rus- 
sian or  Liatin.  The  town  council  had  the  Ger- 
man street  signs  removed  and  Ijatin  or  Greek 
names  put  in  their  places.  The  council  removed 
the  (xerman  clerks  from  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration and  the  post  office,  and  would  entertain 
no  petition  written  in  German.  They  resolved 
to  cnange  the  names  of  streets  and  squares,  but 
were  forbidden  by  the  Stadtholder. 
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After  the  arrest  of  the  2  murderers  of  Mrva 
the  secretary  of  the  Young  Czech  committee  in 
the  Bohemian  Diet,  Anton  Cesik,  was  arrested 
on  being  charged  by  them  with  supplying  them 
with  money.  There  were  71  persons  arrested 
altogether.  The  trial  began  in  Prague  on  Jan. 
15.  1894.  It  was  held  in  chambers,  and  the  pre- 
siding judge  gave  offense  to  the  friends  of  the 
aecusea  b^  ordering  that  they  should  not  be 
admitted  in  the  usual  number,  which  is  fixed 
by  law  at  3  for  each  prisoner.  The  head  of  the 
Omladina  was  a  youth  of  nineteen,  named 
Holzbach,  and  few  of  the  accused  were  over 
twenty-four.  They  bore  themselves  insolently 
and  defiantly.  There  were  14  accused  of  high 
treason;  others  simply  of  riotous  demonstra- 
tions or  membership  in  a  secret  society.  When 
the  judge  refused  the  request  of  the  prisoners — 
that  their  friends  should  visit  them  in  jail — they 
loudly  protested,  and  were  only  forced  back  into 
their  cells  with  bayonets  amid  the  stormy  pro- 
tests of  the  public.  Turmoil  arose  again  on 
the  following  day  because  armed  constables 
were  posted  in  the  court  room,  and  while  the 
prisoners  bared  their  breasts  and  called  on  the 
gendarmes  to  shoot  and  stab  them,  their  counsel 
threw  up  their  case  and  the  trial  was  inter- 
mpted.  The  proceedings  came  to  a  close  on 
Fet>.  21,  when  those  found  guilty  of  illegal  asso- 
ciation or  breaches  of  the  peace  were  sentenced 
to  hard  labor  for  seven  or  more  months,  and 
those  convicted  of  high  treason,  leze  majesty,  or 
other  serious  offenses,  for  periods  varying  from 
two  and  a  half  to  eight  years.  Dolezal  and 
Dragoun,  the  murderers  of  the  informer  Mrva, 
were  tried  in  March,  convicted  by  their  own 
admissions,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years*  imprison- 
ment; while  Cesik  and  others,  charged  with 
complicity,  were,  with  one  exception,  acquitted. 
Omladina  societies  continued  to  exist  and  to 
grow,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  police  to  sup- 
press them.  On  May  24  a  large  meeting  was 
held  secretly  in  the  village  of  Ijomnitz.  The 
Young  Czechs,  under  the  spur  of  the  Omladina, 
drifted  farther  away  from  the  Old  Czechs,  as- 
sumed under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Gregr  an  attitude 
of  bitter  hostility  toward  the  coalition  ministry, 
and  offered  to  assist  the  laboring  classes  to  at- 
tain the  political  privileges  and  the  amelioration 
in  their  social  position  that  they  desire. 

Hnngary. — The  Hungarian  Parliament  con- 
sists of  a  House  of  Macrnates  and  a  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Magnates,  under  the  re- 
form act  of  1885,  are  the  19  princes  of  the  blood 
of  full  age,  54  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic,  Prot- 
estant, and  Jewish  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  the 
10  bannerets  of  the  kingdom,  the  Count  of  Pres- 
barg.  the  2  keepers  of  the  crown,  the  2  presi- 
dents of  the  Royal  Bench,  the  Governor  of 
Piame,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Table  at 
Buda-Pesth,  3  delegates  of  the  Diet  of  Croatia- 
Slavonia,  7  princes,  151  counts,  and  86  barons 
who  are  hereaitary  peers  by  virtue  of  paying  3,000 
florins  of  land  taxes,  and  17  life  members.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  453  members,  of 
whom  413  are  elected  for  five  years  by  the  elec- 
toral colleges  of  the  counties  and  towns  of  Hun- 
gary, and  Transylvania,  and  40  are  elected  for  the 
session  by  the  Diet  of  Croatia-Slavonia  from 
among  its  own  members.  The  electorate  em- 
braces all  male  citizens  over  twenty  years  of  age 


who  pay  certain  small  land,  house,  or  income 
taxes  or  possess  certain  intellectual  qualifications. 

The  Cabinet,  in  the  beginning  of  1894,  was 
composed  as  follows:  President  of  the  Council 
and  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  A  lexander  Wekerle, 
appointed  Nov.  19, 1892 ;  Minister  of  National 
Defense,  Baron  Geza  Fejervary;  Minister  near 
the  King,  Count  Louis  Tisza;  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Charles  de  Hieronymi ;  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, Desiderius  de  Szilagyi;  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, B.  de  Lucacs ;  Minister  of  Worship  and 
Public  Instruction,  Count  A.  Csaky ;  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  Count  Andreas  Bethlen;  Minister 
for  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Emerich  de  Josipovich. 

Finance.— The  ordinary  revenue  for  1891  was 
403,333,000  florins,  and  the  ordinary  expenditure 
377,877,000  florins.  The  transitory  and  extraor- 
dinary revenue  was  83,321.000  florins,  and  the 
expenditure  108,306,000  florins,  making  the  total 
revenue  486,654,000  florins,  and  expenditure  486,- 
183,000  florins.  For  1894  the  ordinary  revenue 
is  estimated  at  416,608,097  florins,  of  which  289,- 
541,012  are  taken  in  by  the  Ministrj-  of  Finance, 
104,351,996  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  15,- 
543,360  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  1,337,748 
by  the  Mmistry  of  Education  and  Worship,  and 
3,602,001  are  from  state  debts.  The  estimate  of 
ordinary  expenditure  is  394,532,835  florins,  of 
which  126.941,363  are  for  the  national  debt,  70,- 
824,062  for  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  67,694,963 
for  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  26,278,772  for  the 
common  expenditure  of  the  empire,  15,960,034 
for  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  14,872,139  for 
the  Ministry  of  Justice,  13,797,861  for  the  Min- 
istry of  National  Defense,  13,670,807  for  railroad 
debts  assumed  by  the  state,  13,304,360  for  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  8,681,669  for  the  Min- 
istry of  Worship  and  Instruction,  7,608,193  for 
pensions,  7,159,702  for  the  administration  of 
Croatia,  and  4,650,000  for  the  civil  list.  The 
transitory  revenue  is  estimated  at  48,395,898 
florins,  making  the  total  revenue  465,003,942 
florins.  The  transitory  expenditure  is  estimated 
at  47,576,883,  investments  at  16,351,972,  and  ex- 
traordinary common  expenditure  at  6,530,561 
florins,  making  the  total  expenditure  469,992,- 
554  florins.  The  special  public  debt  of  Hungary 
amounts  to  2,218,719,000  florins. 

The  Civil-marriage  Bill.— The  introduction 
of  a  bill  making  civil  marriage  compulsory,  as  it 
is  in  France  and  other  European  countries,  cre- 
ated a  great  ferment  and  dislocation  of  parties. 
The  Catholic  bishops,  who  had  already  strug^^led 
in  vain  against  a  measure  that  denied  the  right 
of  a  parent  in  a  mixed  marriage  to  bring  up  the 
children  in  the  Catholic  faith,  issued  a  pastoral 
declaring  the  proposal  relating  to  marriage  to 
be  opposed  to  the  sacramental  character  and  in- 
dissolubility of  Christian  marriage,  and  an  in- 
fringement* of  the  divinely  appointed  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Church,  which  enaangered  Catholic 
dogma,  liberty  of  conscience,  the  free  practice  of 
religion,  and  the  interests  of  the  people.  The 
Catholic  aristocracy,  in  their  opposition  to  the 
measure  and  to  the  bourgeois  ministry  that  pro- 
posed it,  incited  by  the  Protestants,  the  irre- 
ligious, and  the  newly  emancipated  Jews,  were 
moved  by  social  and  political  as  well  as  by  re- 
ligious considerations.  Count  Julius  Szapary, 
the  former  Prime  Minister,  Count  Alexander 
Andrassy,  and  other  noblemen  broke  away  from 
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the  Liberal  party.  The  Catholic  Congress  de- 
nounced the  Dill  as  a  usurpation  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  the  message  sent  to  it  in 
the  name  of  the  Pope  expressed  the  conviction 
that  the  Catholics  of  Hungary  would  defend  the 
rights  and  teachings  of  the  Church.  The  ultra- 
montane movement  stirred  the  antipathy  of  a 
large  part  of  the  electorate.  Meeting^  called  for 
the  purpose  of  protesting  against  civil  marriage 
passed,  instead,  resolutions  approving  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  popularity  of  the  measure  caused 
many  Opposition  members  to  vote  with  the  Gov- 
ernment m  the  preliminary  action  taken  on  Feb. 
6,  when  a  majority  of  200  was  obtained.  Even 
in  the  House  of  Magnates  a  majority  of  Minis- 
terialists were  appointed  on  the  committee.  The 
Catholics  augmented  their  exertions  and  still 
predicted  the  defeat  of  the  bill.  The  bill  was 
passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  April 
12  by  the  crushing  majority  of  281  against  106. 
The  fight  was  transferred  to  the  House  of  Mag- 
nates, and  extraordinary  efforts  were  put  fortk 
by  the  opponents  of  the  measure.  Magnates  at- 
tached to  foreign  legations  were  called  home  to 
vote,  and  in  some  Catholic  families  estates  were 
divided  to  enable  younger  members  to  qualify  as 
peers.  Threats  were  made  anonymously  to  blow 
up  the  Chamber  of  Magnates  should  the  Govern- 
ment obtain  a  majority.  Social  pressure  was 
brought  into  play,  and  many  members  who  were 
indifferent  Churchmen  and  had  never  shown  the 
slightest  interest  in  politics  were  induced  to  ap- 
pear in  their  unaccustomed  seats.  The  machi- 
nations of  the  Opposition  would  probably  have 
failed  if  high  functionaries  of  the  court  had  not 
appeared  in  open  active  opposition  to  the  min- 
istry, strengthening  the  prevalent  impression 
that  the  King  was  anxious  to  have  the  measure 
killed  in  the  Upper  Chamber.  Magnates  who 
had  always  been  active  supporters  of  the  Gov- 
ernment absented  themselves  from  the  proceed- 
ings, and  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  May  9  the 
bill  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  139  to  118.  The 
majority  included  29  Roman  Catholic  and  8 
Greek  spiritual  peers,  while  of  the  Protestant 
spiritual  peers  10  voted  for  the  measure,  and  3 
abstained  from  voting.  There  were  89  members 
absent,  of  whom  62  had  promised  to  vote  in 
the  affirmative.  Indignation  was  aroused  even 
among  Conservatives  at  the  intrusion  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Austrian  court  in  domestic  Hunga- 
rian politics. 

The  Conservatives  tried  to  turn  the  obsequies 
of  Kossuth  to  account  by  representing  the  action 
of  the  ministry  on  that  occasion  to  be  disloyal. 
On  Dr.  Wekefle*s  motion  the  Reichstag  &ent  a 
deputation  to  place  a  wreath  on  the  bier,  but  re- 
fused to  consider  proposals  for  a  state  funeral  or 
a  monument  to  the  exile  who  died  an  enemy  to 
the  Constitution.  Francis  Kossuth,  after  his 
father's  burial,  took  the  oath  as  a  Hungarian 
subject.  Students  of  the  university  at  Buda- 
Pesth  stopped  the  performances  at  the  theaters, 
and  attempted  to  drape  with  black  the  national 
opera  house,  thereby  coming  into  conflict  with 
the  police. 

Civil  marriage  was  a  part  of  the  national  pro- 

framme  of  1848,  and  was  advocated  by  Francis 
►eak  in  1872.  The  framers  of  the  present  meas- 
ure deemed  it  essential  for  the  moral,  social,  and 
political  advancement  of  the  people  that,  instead 


of  8  different  forms  of  marriage  treated  in  the 
different  ecclesiastical  laws  as  of  varying  value 
and  force,  the  state  should  establish  a  uniform 
marriage  contract  and  guarantee  its  equal  bind- 
ing force.  The  bill  provided  that  the  civil  con- 
tract must  precede  any  religious  ceremony.  Some 
of  the  Slav  communities  were  hostile  to  the  bill, 
but  the  Catholic  constituencies  were  not  A 
large  part  of  the  Catholic  laity,  indeed,  joined 
in  Liiberal  Catholic  demonstrations  in  favor  of 
the  bill. 

Dr.  Wekerle  determined  to  carry  the  bill  again 
through  the  House  of  Deputies  and  send  it  to  the 
Magnates  a  second  time  before  the  close  of  the 
session,  making  it  a  question  of  confidence.  But 
before  proceeding  to  demand  a  new  decision  he 
deemed  it  indispensable  to  obtain  from  the  Em- 
peror certain  guarantees.  In  interviews  with 
Count  Kalnoky  and  Franz  Josef  he  asked  that 
the  King  should  pledge  himself  to  fill  up  3  va- 
cancies among  the  life  peers  by  nominating  sup- 
porters of  the  bill ;  that  he  should  make  public 
an  assurance  that  he  regarded  the  measure  as  a 
political  necessity ;  and  that,  if  the  Opposition 
was  still  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  bill,  he 
should  consent  to  the  creation  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  new  peers  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  his  opponents.  Kaiser  Franz  Josef  acquiesced 
willingly  in  the  first  two  of  these  conditions,  but 
declined  to  accede  to  the  last.  When  the  bill 
was  reintroduced  Dr.  Szilagyi  stated  that  the 
principle  of  the  bicameral  system  was  that  the 
House  of  Magnates,  being  based  on  a  scheme  of 
privilege,  should  bow  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  Government  would  ^ot 
hesitate  to  increase  the  number  of  life  members. 
On  May  21  the  Reichstag  adopted  the  simple 
proposal  to  send  back  the  civil-marriage  bill  to 
the  House  of  Magnates  by  271  votes  to  105. 

Before  the  bill  reached  the  Magnates  Dr. 
Wekerle  went  to  Vienna  to  seek  the  guarantees 
that  he  considered  indispensable.  The  Hunga- 
rian aristocracy,  roused  to  the  defense  of  the 
legislative  powers  of  the  House  of  Magnates, 
persuaded  the  King  that  it  would  be  improper 
for  him  to  interpose  in  the  conflict  over  civil 
marriage  and  rescue  the  bill  by  flooding  the 
House  of  Magnates  with  Liberals.  They  held 
out  hopes  that  the  bill  could  be  carried  without 
precipitating  the  constitutional  question.  The 
Emperor  having  rejected  the  proposal  of  an  un- 
limited creation  of  peers,  Dr.  Wekerle  placed  the 
resignations  of  the  Cabinet  in  his  hands.  Count 
Khiin-Hedervary,  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  a  Liberal 
Magnate,  on  June  4  accepted  the  task  of  forming 
a  ministry  to  persevere  with  the  bill  without 
making  new  peers.  He  reckoned  without  the 
Liberal  party,  which  stood  by  the  retiring  min- 
isters. As  Count  Khtin-Hedervarv  was  unable 
to  induce  any  prominent  Liberal  to  accept  a 
portfolio,  he  gave  up  the  task,  and  on  June  5  the 
king,  who  had  come  to  Buda-Pesth,  sent  for  Dr. 
Wekerle.  Being  assured  that  the  bill  would  go 
through,  Wekerle  was  willing  to  return  to  office 
without  demanding  from  the  King  a  public 
pledge  to  create  new  peers ;  but  the  Clericals  de- 
manded, as  the  price  of  their  allowing  the  bill  to 
become  law,  that  he  should  sacrifice  Dr.  Szilagyi, 
who  had  denounced  the  interference  of  Austrian 
courtiers  in  Hungarian  legislation,  and  also 
Count  Csaky  and  two  or  three  others.    Szilagyi 
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was  willing  to  withdraw,  but  Wekerle  would  not 
consent  to  any  combination  in  which  he  was  not 
included,  and  eventually  the  Emperor  gave  way 
and  asked  Dr.  Wekerle  to  select  his  colleagues. 
The  new  ministry  was  gazetted  on  June  12.  It 
contained  all  the  members  of  the  old  one  except 
Count  Csaky,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Worship,  whose  place  was  taken  by  Baron  Eotvos ; 
Count  Tisza,  Minister  at  the  Austrian  court,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Count  Julius  Andrassy;  and 
Count  Bethlen,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  whose 
duties  were  assumed  temporarily  by  Baron  BMe- 
dervary,  the  Minister  of  National  Defense.  Dr. 
Wekerle  stated  in  the  Reichstag  that  the  King 
was  in  agreement  with  the  ministry  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  ecclesiastico-political  reforms, 
and  considered  it  indispensable  that  they  should 
promptly  become  law.  Three  new  peers  were 
nominated  to  fill  the  existing  vacancies,  and  on 
Jane  21  the  civil-marriage  bill  was  adopted  in 
the  Chamber  of  Magnates  by  128  votes  to  124. 
Parliament  adjourned  on  June  30.  On  July  26 
Count  Andor  Festetich  was  appointed  Minister 
of  Agriculture. 

Roamanlan  Separatists.— On  May  7  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Rou- 
manian National  party  were  brought  to  trial  at 
Klausenburg  on  an  indictment  charging  them 
with  haying  contravened  the  law  by  questioning 
the  validity  and  binding  force  of  the  act  of 
union  in  a  document  published  in  1892,  which 
de(?lared  that  Transylvania  had  been  unjustly 
deprived  of  its  autonomy  and  its  historical  and 
national  rights  by  becoming  incorporated  in 
Hungary  on  a  basis  that  denied  to  tne  Rouma- 
nian people  the  participation  that  was  due  to 
their  numbers,  and  in  disregard  of  the  principles 
that  secured  the  autonomy  of  the  principality. 
The  prisoners,  23  in  number,  were  lawyers,  cler- 
g>'men,  professors,  journalists,  and  pnysicians. 
All  except  three  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  t«rms  of  imprisonment  varying  from  eight 
months  to  five  years.  Their  condemnation  caused 
much  excitement  in  Grosswardein  and  other  Rou- 
manian districts  of  Hungary,  where  agitators  con- 
vened nocturnal  meetings  of  the  peasantry  and 
harangued  against  the  ecclesiastical  and  school 
policy  of  the  Government.  Several  leaders  were 
arrested,  but,  as  the  military  were  Quartered  in 
the  disaffected  districts,  few  outward  aisturbances 
took  place.  M.  Hieronymi,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  visited  the  districts  in  which  the  Nation- 
alist agitation  had  made  most  progress  and  sought 


to  confer  with  the  leading  men  of  Hungarian, 
Saxon,  and  Roumanian  nationality,  in  the  hope 
of  removing  real  grievances  and  effecting  a  rec- 
onciliation between  the  Roumanians  and  the 
Hungarian  gentry. 

Agrarian  Socialism. — In  various  parts  of 
Hungary,  as  well  as  in  Austria,  agricultural  dis- 
tress has  produced  discontent  among  the  peas- 
ants, and  led  to  a  political  agitation  against  the 
feudal  and  ecclesiastical  ownership  of  land,  and 
in  favor  of  universal  suffrage,  state  help,  and 
other  demands  of  the  Socialists.  In  sections 
where  Nationalist  movements  are  rife  the  coun- 
try people  are  impelled  to  join  in  them  chiefly 
by  hopes  of  improving  their  economic  condition 
by  self-government.  In  the  AlsOld  district, 
where  thousands  of  laborers  who  were  employed 
on  the  works  for  the  regulation  of  the  river 
Theiss  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment, 
riots  took  place  and  preparations  were  made  for 
a  peasant  insurrection  in  the  beginning  of  May. 
There  had  been  wholesale  conversions  there  to 
the  Nazarene  sect  and  to  the  Socialist  and  Nation- 
alist parties.  Th6  danger  of  an  uprising  was 
avertwi  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  military  force, 
and  the  Government  endeavored  to  mitigate  the 
discontent  by  colonizing  the  unemployed  on  stat^ 
lands  and  by  starting  public  works.  Dr.  Wekerle 
proposed  to  utilize  the  landed  property  of  the 
towns  and  districts,  which  amounts  to  over  one 
sixth  of  the  total  area  of  Hungary,  in  the  interest 
of  the  unemployed,  and  promised  to  arrange  for 
the  representation  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  municipalities  and  communes.  So- 
cialism prevails  chiefly  in  the  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  estates  are  entailed  and  the  peasants 
are  reduced  to  the  position  of  day  laborers.  They 
used  to  receive  good  wages,  but  these  have  fallen 
of  late  years  below  living  rates.  In  some  dis- 
tricts, where  the  peasants  themselves  own  land, 
they  are  still  comfortably  off. 

The  most  serious  disturbance  occurred  at  Hod 
Mezo  Vasarhely.  The  Socialist  leader,  a  former 
police  ofiicer  named  Kavacz,  a  man  of  great 
prowess  and  force  of  character,  was  locked  up 
for  proclaiming  internationalism,  saying  that  he 
and  his  followers  were  not  Magyars  and  had  no 
fatherland,  for  they  had  been*  deprived  of  the 
soil.  This  man  had  acquired  great  influence  over 
the  common  people,  and  when  they  att-acked  the 
town  hall,  trying  to  rescue  him,  half  the  police 
force  made  common  cause  with  the  rioters. 
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BAPTISTS.  I.  Regular  Baptists  in  the 
United  States.— The  **  American  Baptist  Year- 
book "  for  1894  gives  as  footings  of  the  statistics 
of  the  Baptist  churches  in  the  United  States : 
Number  of  churches,  38.122 ;  of  ordained  minis- 
ters, 25,354 ;  of  members,  3,496,988.  The  church<^ 
are  represented  in  1,498  associations ;  number  of 
members  received  by  baptism  during  the  year, 
176,077.  Amount  of  contributions  during  the 
year:  For  missions,  $1,467,294;  for  education, 
$367,417;  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  $2,739,- 
589;  for  salaries  of  ministers  and  other  church 
expenses,  $7,986,464 ;  total  for  all  purposes,  $12,- 


560,714.  Value  of  church  property,  $78,605,769. 
The  Baptists  sustain  in  the  United  States  7 
theological  institutions,  with  54  instructors,  776 
pupils,  and  property  aggregating  in  value  $3,401,- 
618;  35  universities  and  colleges,  with  701  in- 
structors, 9,088  pupils,  and  a  property  valuation, 
including  endowments,  of  $19,171,045;  32  semi- 
naries for  young  women,  with  388  instructors, 
3,675  pupils,  and  $4,211,906  of  property;  47 
seminaries  and  academies  for  young  men  or  for 
both  young  men  and  young  women,  with  369  in- 
structors, 5,250  pupils,  and  $3,787,793  of  prop- 
erty; and  31  institutions  for  the  education  of 
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negroes  and  Indians,  with  179  instructors,  5,177 
pupils,  and  property  estimated  to  be  worth 
$1,880,540;  in  all,  152  institutions,  with  1,791 
instructors,  23,966  pupils,  and  $31,862,902  of 
property.  The  numoer  of  charitable  institutions 
recorded  is  54,  with  property  valued  at  $1,360,- 
021.  The  number  of  periodicals  of  all  kinds  is 
128. 

The  largest  numbers  of  members  in  the  several 
States  are  in  the  Southern  States,  Georgia  lead- 
ing with  352,595,  and  being  followed  by  Virginia, 
with  319,698;  North  Carolina,  with  255,803; 
Texas,  with  240,851;  Alabama,  with  240,489; 
Kentuclcy,  with  217,310.  The  largest  numbers 
of  baptisms  are  also  found  in  the  Southern  States, 
beginning  again  with  Georg^ia,  26.818,  after  which 
f oUow  in  order  Texas,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  and  New  York  leading  the  Northern 
States  with  6,457  baptisms.  The  largest  contri- 
butions, however,  are  returned  from  the  North- 
em  States,  New  York  leading  in  aggregate  con- 
tributions, $1,826,027,  and  M^sachusetts  in  the 
highest  average  per  member,  $16.85.  In  the 
States  of  the  ^utnern  Baptist  Convention,  Mis- 
souri leads  in  absolute  amount,  $500,490,  and 
Maryland  in  average  per  member,  $12.68. 

Baptists  have  in  all  the  world,  including  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa,  and  Australasia,  as  well  as 
both  Americas,  44,069  churches,  29,871  ordained 
ministers,  and  4,184,507  members ;  and  the  whole 
number  of  baptisms  during  the  year  throughout 
the  world  was  221,724  The  distribution  of  mem- 
bers in  the  principal  states  of  Europe  is:  In 
France,  1,979 ;  in  Germany,  27,332 :  in  England, 
208,728;  in  Ireland,  2.200 ;  in  Scotland,  13,208; 
in  Russia  and  Poland,  16,443 ;  in  Sweden,  36,- 
585;  in  Finland,  1,329;  in  Denmark,  3,015;  in 
Norway,  1,950 ;  in  Italy,  1,151 ;  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary, 2,675 ;  in  Spain,  100 ;  in  Switzerland,  439. 

Edacation  Society.  —  The  American  Bap- 
tist Education  Society  met  in  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  May  22.  The  year's  income  of  the  so- 
ciety from  all  sources  had  been  $53,357,  and  the 
expenditures,  including  appropriations  to  insti- 
tutions, $48,617.  The  report  showed  that,  aside 
from  a  special  effort  in  the  first  year  of  the  so- 
ciety's history,  the  aggregate  gifts  of  individuals 
and  churches  during  the  past  four  years  had 
been  only  $1,777,  or  an  average  of  $444.32  per 
year.  This  sum  was  equivalent  to  only  about 
Iialf  the  society's  expenses  for  a  single  year.  Its 
expenses  had  been  met  mainly  by  its  beneficiaries. 
The  society  had,  since  its  'beginning,  granted  al- 
lowances to  32  institutions  m  23  States  of  the 
Union,  of  which  8  had  collected  their  pledges 
and  received  the  full  amount  of  their  grants. 
During  the  past  year  10  institutions,  to  which 
the  society  had  made  conditional  grants,  had  re- 
ported $92,265  collected  on  their  pledges  for  en- 
dowment; to  these  institutions  tne  society  had 
paid  during  the  year  $34,017.  A  committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York 
urging  the  adoption  of  a  provision  forbidding 
the  appropriation  of  StAte  money  to  sectarian 
institutions  reported  adversely  to  a  national  or- 
ganization like  this  society  sending  a  memorial 
to  a  State  constitutional  convention,  but  recom- 
mended as  a  suitable  constitutional  provision 
for  which  Baptists  could  present  memorials  to 


the  legislatures  and  conventions  of  their  States, 
the  following : 

No  law  shall  be  passed  respecting  the  establishment 
of  religion  or  proni biting  the  free  exercise  thereof; 
nor  shall  the  State^  or  any  county,  city,  town,  village, 
or  other  civil  division  of  the  State,  use  its  property  or 
credit  or  any  money  raised  by  taxation  or  otherwise, 
or  authorize  such  property,  credit,  or  money  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  foundinjr,  maintaining,  or  aid- 
ing by  appropriation,  payment  for  services,  expenses, 
or  in  any  other  manner,  any  church,  religious  aenom- 
ination,  or  religious  society,  or  any  institution,  society, 
or  undertaking  which  is  wholly  or  in  part  under  sec- 
tarian or  ecclesiajitical  control. 

Pablication  Society.— The  seventieth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication  So- 
ciety was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May 
25.  The  receipts  of  the  society  had  been  $21,236 
in  the  department  of  Bible  distribution,  $127,650 
in  the  missionary  department,  and  $497,807  from 
sales  in  the  business  department.  Forty-nine 
new  publications  had  been  issued.  In  the  mis- 
sionary department  116  missionaries  and  work- 
ers had  been  employed,  704  persons  baptized, 
48  churches  constituted,  285  Sunday  schools 
orp^nized  and  332  aided,  and  330  pastors  and 
ministerial  students  aided  with  grants  for  their 
hbraries.  Two  chapel  cars  had  been  continu- 
ously in  use  in  Minnesota  and  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  They  had 
traveled  altogether  17,834  miles,  and  from  them 
681  Bibles  and  74,945  pages  of  tracts  had  been 
granted,  1,313  sermons  and  addresses  delivered, 
207  prayer  meetings  held.  589  families  visited,  18 
persons  baptized,  7  churches  constituted,  11  Sun- 
day schools  organized,  45  Sunday  schools  ad- 
dressed, and  4  Sunday-school  institutes  held.  A 
third  chapel  car  had  been  offered  the  society  on 
condition  that  means  were  contributed  to  it  by 
the  denomination  for  building  a  fourth,  and  had 
been  completed  in  anticipation  of  the  fulfillment 
of  the  condition. 

Home  Mission  Society. — The  sixty-second 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  was  held  in  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  May  23.  The  total  receipts  of  the  society 
had  been  $405,213,  and  the  aggregate  of  ex- 
penditures $524,155,  leaving  an  indebtedness  of 
$101,456.  The  society  had  employed  Mil  la- 
borers, 29  more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  largest  number  ever  reported.  Of  them,  252 
had  been  engaged  among  the  foreign  populations, 
215  amon^  tne  negroes,  35  among  the  Indians,  26 
among  Mexicans,  and  583  among  Americans. 
Fourteen  nationalities  were  represented  amon^ 
the  missionaries.  The  churches  aided  retumea 
a  membership  of  50,701  souls.  Thirty-six  schools 
were  maintained  by  the  aid  of  the  society  among 
the  colored  people,  Indians,  and  Mexicans.  The 
act  of  incorporation  granted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  was  accepted.  A  memorial  was 
adopted  for  presentation  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York  asking  for 
the  incorporation  in  the  Constitution  to  be 
fjamed  by  it  of  the  clause  proposed  by  the 
American  Baptist  Education  Society,  forbiilding 
the  appropriation  of  public  money  to  sectarian 
schools  and  institutions. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Wom- 
an's Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was  held  in 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  21  and  22.  The 
total  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year,  inclad- 
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ing  $2,033  borrowed  money,  had  been  $64,817. 
and  the  disbursements  $65,418.  The  estimated 
ralue  of  supplies,  clothing,  etc.,  sent  to  mission- 
aries in  the  field  was  $12,765.  One  hundred  and 
four  missionaries  had  been  employed  during  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  year,  of  whom  4  were  stu- 
dents from  the  Missionary  Training  School  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  These  missionaries  had  been  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  Among  Americans  on  the 
frontier,  6;  among  the  colored  people,  40;  among 
the  Chinese,  4 ;  among  Bohemians,  1 ;  among 
Germans,  16 ;  among  Jews,  1 ;  among  Danes 
and  Norwegians,  4;  among  Swedes,  8:  among 
Indians,  13;  among  Mexicans,  7;  among  Mor- 
mons, 4. 

Missionary  Union.— The  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union  held  its  eightieth  meeting  in 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  28.  The  receipts 
of  the  society  for  the  year  from  all  sources 
had  been  $485,000,  and  the  appropriations  $694,- 
658,  leaving  an  indebtedness  of  $203,506.  The 
Union  employed  2,138  laborers,  of  whom  003 
were  connected  with  missions  to  the  heathen, 
647  were  in  Sweden,  and  the  remainder  were  in 
other  countries  in  Europe.  The  1,612  churches 
returned  a  total  of  185,228  members,  with  00,006 
pupils  in  Sunday  schools,  and  11,450  baptisms  in 
1803.  A  series  of  recommendations  were  adopted 
respecting  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  work 
of  the  missions,  in  which  the  meeting  advised 
that  the  present  methods  of  school  work  be  con- 
tinued, but  with  such  changes  as  will,  if  possi- 
ble, increase  their  efficiency  in  promoting  evan- 
gelization ;  that  unceasing  effort  be  made  to  im- 
press upon  native  converts  their  duty  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  their  children  ;  that  none 
but  outspoken  and  consistent  Christians  should 
be  employed  as  teachers  in  the  mission  schools; 
that  the  teaching  of  Christian  truth  should  hold 
the  first  place  in  the  plans  and  efforts  of  all  en- 
gaged in  mission-school  work ;  that  the  benefits 
to  mission  schools  of  state  inspection  are  un- 
ouestionable  and  important,  ana  to  that  extent 
tnose  schools  should  be  subjected  to  government 
control ;  that  the  reception  of  grants  in  aid 
from  the  British  Government  is  possibly  de- 
fensible in  view  of  the  nature  of  that  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  relation  of  the  missionaries  to 
it,  vet  the  utmost  caution  was  recommended  in 
seeking  and  accepting  such  aid ;  because  (1)  of 
the  tendency  which  a  reliance  upon  it  has  to 
secularize  the  aim  of  teachers  and  pupils ;  be- 
cause (2)  of  the  danger  of  weakening  the  force 
of  Baptist  testimony  at  home  against  the  union 
and  in  favor  of  the  separation  of  Church  and 
state,  wherefore  the  discontinuance  of  the  cus- 
tom was  advised  as  soon  as  practicable ;  and  be- 
cause (3)  of  the  conscientious  objections  which 
some  of  the  missionaries  have  to  the  practice ; 
that  special  caution  be  used  in  founding  schools 
and  colleges,  it  being  regarded  as  wise  to  wait 
for  a  **  widespread  interest  and  a  pretty  unani- 
mous call "  before  taking  steps  to  establish  them ; 
that  some  form  of  manual  service  be  required  of 
boarding-school  girls,  and  that  all  Christian  pu- 
pils be  expected  to  take  some  part,  under  guid- 
ance of  their  teachers,  in  religious  service,  while 
the  industrial  training  of  boys  was  also  com- 
mended ;  and  that  single  women  sent  out  by  the 
Union  be  encouraged  to  devote  themselves,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  ^ucational  work.    In  view  of 


the  financial  situation  no  efforts  were  made  to 
enlarge  the  missionary  work,  and  the  society  de- 
cided to  endeavor  only  to  maintain  the  present 
mission  fields  with  all* proper  economy,  sending  • 
out  new  missionaries  only  when  it  might  become 
necessary  to  fill  vacancies  made  by  disease  or 
death.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Missionary  Union  and  the  several  woman's  mis- 
sionary societies. 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
was  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  17,  18,  ancl 
10.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Durfee,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  pre- 
sided. The  total  receipts  of  the  society  nad 
been  $120,178.  and  the  expenditures  $127,880. 
The  receipts  of  the  Home  for  the  Children  of 
Missionaries  had  been  $1,833,  and  the  expendi- 
tures $1,788.  Of  the  64  missionaries  of  the  so- 
ciety, 80  were  laboring  in  Burmah.  In  India,  at 
Madras,  8  Bible  women  and  14  teachers  were 
visiting  46  zenanas  and  teaching  210  caste  girls. 
In  Assam,  880  pupils  were  reported  in  the  village 
schools  among  Garos,  Nagas,  and  Kohls  taught 
by  graduates  of  the  normal  school  at  Tura.  In 
Japan,  16  Bible  women  were  employed  and  1.170 
pupils  were  returned.  In  Ciiina  the  Bible 
women's  and  school  work  was  carried  on  steadilv. 
Work  was  going  on  among  the  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  Congo,  and  reports  were  made  from 
France  and  Sweden.  The  entire  work  of  the 
society  included  64  missionaries,  400  native 
teachers,  126  Bible  women,  and  204  schools,  with 
0,154  pupils,  578  of  whom  had  publicly  professed 
themselves  Christians. 

Southern  Baptist  Conyentlon.— The  South- 
em  Baptist  Convention  met  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
May  11.  The  Hon.  Jonathan  Haralson,  of  Ala^ 
bama,  was  chosen  president.  The  report  of  the 
Home  Board  of  Missions  showed  that  the  treas- 
urer's total  receipts  had  been  $73,321,  of  which 
$11,145  had  been  on  account  of  the  Centennial 
fund ;  while  of  the  disbursements,  $30,127  had 
been  paid  to  missionaries.  The  report  further 
showed  that  $107,544  had  been  received  and  ex- 
pended by  co-operative  bodies  in  missions  and 
church  building.  The  Home  Board  had  every- 
where strengthened  the  State  boards,  enabling 
them  to  do  a  larger  work  and  thus  create  a 
wider  interest  in  the  churches  for  all  mission 
work  at  home  and  abroad.  The  woman's  mis- 
sionary societies  had  contributed  $21,613  to  the 
work  of  the  board.  The  missionary  work  had 
been  prosecuted  among  foreign  populations,  with 
which  are  included  the  Indians;  among  the 
negroes ;  among  the  native  white  people ;  in 
Cuba;  and  in  aid  of  church  building.  The 
work  among  the  Indians  had  been  confined  to 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  had  been  so  successful 
and  so  long  continued  that  it  now  closely  ap- 
proximated in  its  character  and  conditions  that 
among  the  white  people  of  the  frontier.  There 
were  now  in  the  Indian  Territory  16  a'ssociations, 
301  churches,  and  13,844  church  members.  The 
work  in  Cuba  still  exhibited  the  same  feature  of 
interest  that  had  characterized  it  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  was  described  as  "  never  so  pros- 
perous as  now."  One  hundred  and  fifty  new 
candidates  had  been  baptized.  The  convention 
had  been  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  negroes 
from  its  very  organization.    At  the  time  of  tb.o 
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drafting  of  the  oonstitution,  in  1845,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  instructing  the  Domestic  Board 
*'  to  take  all  prudent  measures  for  the  religious 
#  instruction  of  our  colored  population."  At  the 
first  meeting  after  the  civil  war,  these  negroes 
then  being  free,  the  convention  resolved  "  that 
in  our  changed  relations  to  the  colored  people 
we  recognize  as  heretofore  our  solemn  obligation 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  them  by  all  those 
means  which  God  has  ordained  for  the  salvation 
of  men."  Twice  the  convention  had  made  for- 
mal overtures  to  the  brethren  of  the  North  to 
aid  them  among  these  people,  to  neither  of 
which,  says  the  report,  was  any  favorable  re- 
sponse ever  made.  A  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  convention  to  confer  with  a  similar  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  with  reference  to  co-operation  in  work 
among  the  colored  people  in  the  South,  and  with 
reference  to  a  more  dennite  understanding  in  re- 
gard to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  work  of  the 
two  societies  among  the  white  people,  the  In- 
dians, and  the  foreign  population  of  tne  country. 

The  business  affairs  of  the  Sunday-school 
Board  were  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 
The  cash  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $48,529, 
an  increase  of  $5,460  over  those  of  the  previous 
year.  During  1892-'93  the  board  had  distrib- 
uted of  its  eaniings  $1,413  among  the  States, 
paying  the  money  to  State  mission  boards  to  be 
used  in  such  Sunday-school  work  as  they  were 
doing.  During  the  past  year  a  different  policy 
had  been  pursued,  and  the  surplus  funds  had 
been  used  rather  with  a  view  to  encouraging  and 
developing  distinctively  Sunday-school  work. 

The  Foreign  Board  had  received  from  all 
sources  $106,332,  of  which  $28,515  were  from  the 
woman's  missionary  societies.  Twelve  mission- 
aries had  been  sent  out,  7  more  were  under  em- 
ployment, and  a  number  of  persons  had  applied 
for  appointment.  The  missions  in  Italy,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  China,  Africa,  and  Japan  returned  84 
churches,  3,328  members,  629  baptisms  during 
the  year,  42  men  and  38  women  serving  as  mis- 
sionaries, 25  ordained  and  66  un ordained  native 
agents,  and  2,271  pupils  in  Sunday  schools. 

A  report  was  adopted  recommending  that  the 
societies  of  young  people  be  under  the  control 
of  the  local  churches.  A  paper  from  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  inviting 
conference  with  the  various  denominations  with 
reference  to  Christian  union,  was  referred  to  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  courteous  answer.  The 
paper  declared  against  any  union  at  the  sacrifice 
of  principle  and  loyalty  to  Christ,  and  set  forth 
as  three  points  essential  to  a  proper  basis  of  union 
— the  primitive  creed  of  the  Church,  defined  as 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God ; 
the  ordinances  as  Christ  left  them  to  the  Church, 
of  which  baptism  was  affirmed  to  be  the  immer- 
sion of  a  penitent  believer,  while  only  baptized 
believers  are  regarded  as  scripturally  entitled  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  the  Christian 
life  as  commanded  in  the  New  Testament. 

An  enumeration  of  the  churches  in  the  States 
represented  in  the  convention — Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Florida,  Georgia,  Indian  Territory,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi.  Mis- 
souri, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  and  Virginia — prepared  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  body,  shows  that  they  comprise,  in 


all,  684  associations,  9,610  ordained  ministers, 
17,346  churches,  and  1,368,351  white  members; 
with  20  colleges,  29  seminaries  for  young  women, 
and  24  academies,  having  1,782  instructors  and 
10,138  pupils.  Educational  property,  including 
endowments  ($2,286,306),  $6,110,581;  reported 
value  of  church  property,  $17,361,794.  The 
same  enumeration  gives  the  number  of  colored 
Baptist  churches  as  12,454,  with  1,291,046  mem- 
bers ;  whole  number  of  Baptist  members,  white 
and  colored,  2,654,397. 

Co-operation. — The  committee  appointed  by 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  in  response  to  the  overture  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  to  confer  with 
reference  to  co-operation  between  the  Home 
Board  of  the  Convention  and  the  society  in  work 
among  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  met  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  in  September.  The  Hon. 
J.  L.  Howard,  of  Connecticut,  was  chosen  chair' 
man.  The  Southern  Committee  presented  a 
paper  containing  the  expression — 

That,  desiring  to  avoid  discussion  of  past  issues,  or 
of  matters  on  which  it  is  known  that  the  views  of  the 
brethren  North  and  South  are  widely  divergent,  we 
will  in  all  sincerity  address  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
securing  for  the  future  such  co-operation  as  may  be 
found  practicable  without  attempting  at  once  to'  ad- 
just all  differences.  The  committee  desires  to  state 
that,  in  making  this  overture,  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  is  prompted  not  by  an^  necessity  of  its 
owu  work  or  that  of  the  Home  Mission  Board,  but, 
believing  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  should  en- 
large its  work  among  the  colored  people  of  the  South, 
it  entertains  the  hope  that  a  proper  co-operation  with 
the  Home  Mission  Society  in  its  work  already  estab- 
lished would  contribute  to  the  efiiciency  of  both. 

An  agreement  was  unanimously  reached — 

I.  As  to  Schools  among  the  Colored  People, — 1.  That 
the  Home  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
appoint  an  advisory  local  committee  at  each  point 
where  a  school  controlled  by  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society  is  located,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee shall  exercL^e  such  authority  as  shall  be  con- 
ferred upon  it  from  time  to  time  bv  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  2.  That  the  control 
of  the  schools  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  but  tliesc  local 
advisory  committees  shall  recommend  to  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  any  changes  in  the 
conduct  or  in  the  teaching  forces  ot  these  schools,  in- 
cluding the  fllling  of  vacancies,  with  the  reasons  for 
their  recommendations.  8.  That  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention,  through  the  Home  Mission  Board, 
shall  appeal  to  the  Baptists  of  the  South  for  monu 
and  financial  support  of  these  schools,  and  that  these 
local  committees  shall  encourage  promising  young 
colore<i  people  to  attend  these  institutions.  4.  That 
the  joint  committee  recommend  to  the  respective 
bodies  appointing  them  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing 
section  as  unanimously  expressing  their  views  as  to 
the  work  in  the  schools  among  the  colored  people, 

II.  As  to  Mission  Work  among  the  Colored  i^ople, 
— It  is  unanimously  voted  by  the  joint  committee  to 
recommend  to  our  respective  bodies  that  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  the  Home 
Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
co-operate  in  the  mission  work  amonff  the  colored 
people  of  the  South,  in  connection  witn  the  Ba})tist 
State  bodies,  white  and  colored,  in  the  joint  appoint- 
ment of  general  missionaries,  in  holding  ministers* 
and  deacons'  iiihtitutes,  and  in  the  better  oi^anization 
of  the  missionary  work  of  the  colored  Baptists,  the 
details  of  the  plan  to  be  left  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
bodies  above  named. 
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The  Southern  overture  also  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  subjects  concerning  which  an  arrange- 
ment should  be  made,  a  more  definite  under- 
standing in  regard  to  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
Southern  Board  and  the  Northern  Society  among 
the  native  white  people,  the  Indians,  and  the 
foreign  population  of  the  country.  On  this  sub- 
ject a  proposition  was  submitted  expressing  the 
belief — 

That  for  the  promotion  of  fraternal  feeling  and  for 
the  be8t  interests  of  the  Kedeemer^s  klngcn>m,  it  is 
inexpedient  for  two  different  organizations  or  Baptists 
to  solicit  contributions,  or  to  establish  missions  m  the 
same  localities ;  and  for  this  reason  we  recommend  to 
the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,  and  to  the  American  Baptist  Uouie  Mis- 
sion Society,  that  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work 
alreadv  begun  on  contiguous  fields,  or  on  the  same 
field,  ail  antagonisms  be  avoided,  and  their  oflicers  and 
employees  be  instructed  to  co-operate  in  all  practical 
ways  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  That  we  further  recom- 
mend to  these  bodies  and  their  agents,  in  opening 
new  work,  to  direct  their  eflbrts  to  locaJities  not 
already  occupied  by  the  other. 

The  Committee  of  the  Home  Mission  Society 
not  being  instructed  to  act  upon  any  subject  ex- 
cept co-operation  in  labor  for  the  colored  race, 
this  proposition  was  recommended  to  the  Board 
of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
for  favorable  consideration. 

Toang  People's  Union.— The  fourth  inter- 
national convention  of  the  Baptist  Young  Peo- 
ple's Union  of  America  was  neld  at  Toronto, 
Ontario,  July  19  to  22.  The  treasurer's  report 
showed  that  the  total  assets  of  the  Union  were 
$20,141,  and  its  liabilities  $47,868.  The  society 
included,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  80  State  unions  and  2  provincial 
unions.  New  State  unions  had  been  formed  in 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  Many  new  local 
organizations  had  sprung  up,  especially  in  the 
Southern  States.  Statistics  of  the  extent  of 
local  organization  were  still  difficult  to  secure, 
but  pro&rress  was  being  made.  Progress  was  also 
reported  in  the  organization  of  junior  societies, 
and  in  the  addition  of  the  educational  methods  of 
the  Union.  The  prominent  feature  of  these 
methods  is  presented  in  the  three  Christian  cul- 
ture courses,  viz. :  the  Sacred  Literature  Course, 
the  Bible-reader's  Course,  and  the  Conquest  Mis- 
sionary Course.  These  had  been  supplemented 
by  an  experimental  junior  course,  wnich  prom- 
ised well.  Special  books  were  in  publication  for 
the  use  of  these  courses.  The  Conquest  Mission- 
ary Course,  with  its  scheme  of  studies  for  four 
years,  had  been  approved  by  the  representatives 
of  the  American  Baptist  Publication  and  Home 
Missionary  Societies  and  Missionary  Union. 
Numerous  addresses  on  subjects  appropriate  to 
the  objects  of  the  Union  were  delivered  during 
the  meetings. 

The  Baptist  Congress.— The  thirteenth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Baptist  Congress  was  held 
in  Detroit,  Mich..  Nov.  13  to  15.  President 
A.  (t.  Slocum,  of  Kalamazoo  College,  presided. 
The  subjects  were  discussed,  by  appointed  speak- 
ers and  volunteers  in  general  discussion,  of 
**  Tradition  as  a  Formative  Force  in  Baptist 
Doctrine  and  Church  Life,"  "What  does  the 
Denomination  owe  to  its  Colleges,  and  what  do 
its  Colleges  owe  to  the  Denomination!"  "The 
Formation  of  Criminal  Classes^  Its  Causes  and 


its  Cure,"  "What  is  the  Kingdom  of  Godf" 
"The  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
affected  by  Modern  Scholarship,"  and  "Christ 
the  Liberator :  Christ  the  Unifier." 

II.  Convention  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces.— The  foity-ninth  meeting  of  the  Baptist 
Convention  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  was  held 
at  Bear  River,  Nova  Scotia,  in  September. 
About  400  delegates  were  present.  TheKev.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Saunders  presided.  The  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  reported  concerning  its  work  carried 
on  in  the  Telugu  country,  India,  with  an  expend- 
iture of  $18,943,  exceeding  the  receipts  by  $1,- 
939.  The  woman's  work  auxiliary  to  the  main 
societv  was  described  as  being  verv  helpful.  The 
Board  of  Home  Missions  returned  an  income  of 
$7,963,  with  an  indebtedness  of  $2,053.  The 
condition  of  the  educational  institutions,  of 
which  Acadia  College  is  the  most  prominent, 
was  described  as  being  one  of  progress,  with  a 
good  outlook,  and  a  call  for  enlargement  if  the 
means  were  in  hand. 

III.  Convention  of  Ontario  and  Qnebec.— 
The  Baptist  Convention  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
met  in  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  in  October.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Buchan,  of  Montreal,  was  chosen  president.  Re- 
ports were  made  concerning  educational  inter- 
ests, home  and  foreign  missions,  and  the  Grande 
Ligne  mission  to  the  French  population  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  Woodstock  College,  McMas- 
tan  University,  with  Moulton  College,  its  Ladies' 
Department,  find  the  Grande  Ligne  School, 
were  represented  in  the  educational  reports. 
Of  the  3,172  baptisms  returned  in  the  two  prov- 
inces, about  1,600  had  been  in  the  home  mission 
fields.  Missionary  reports  were  received  from 
fields  in  India,  Manitoba,  and  the  Northwest. 

IT.  Baptists  in  Great  Britain.— Out  of 
2,825  Baptist  churches  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, statistical  returns  from  2,495  appear  in  the 
"Handbook"  for  1894,  and  approximate  esti- 
mates are  given  for  the  rest.  Connected  with 
these  churcnes  are  3,777  places  of  worship,  af- 
fording accommodation  for  1,242,038  persons. 
Other  items  give  1,881  ordained  ministers,  4,534 
local  preachers,  342,507  communicants  (showing 
an  increase  during  the  year  of  5,098),  47,960 
teachers,  and  495,284  pupils  in  Sunday  schools ; 
18,006  baptisms  during  the  year;  10  colleges, 
with  246  students ;  and  24  new  chapels  or  mis- 
sion halls  built  during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  £31,- 
870,  with  accommodation  for  9,225  persons. 

The  "  Handbook  "  gives  the  number  of  Baptist 
churches  in  the  world  as  46,502  (as  against 
44,558  in  the  preceding  year),  with  80,5&  or- 
dained ministers  or  missionaries,  4,136,152  mem- 
bers—a gain  for  the  year  of  123,465 — and 
2,002,877  pupils  in  Sunday  schools. 

The  "Baptist  Missionary  Centennial  Volume," 
published  at  the  end  of'  1893,  shows  that,  of 
£114,670  promised  to  the  Centennial  fund,  only 
£7.696  then  remained  unpaid. 

The  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Baptist  Union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  held  in  Lon- 
don, beginning  April  23.  The  Rev.  T.  Mew 
Morris  presided,  and  delivered  an  opening  ad- 
dress on  "  Baptists  in  Relation  to  other  Chris- 
tians and  to  some  of  the  Special  Questions  of  the 
Day."  The  statistical  reports  showed  a  gain  dur- 
ing the  year  of  5,098  members  and  7,483  pupils, 
and  an  increase  of  2,822  baptisms.    The  income 
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had  been  £15,982,  of  which  more  than  £18,000 
had  been  distributed  to  pastors  and  widows  on 
the  Annuity  fund,  and  to  pastors  and  churches 
aided  by  the  home  mission.  Twenty-five  churches 
had  joined  the  Union,  and  14  personal  members 
had  been  received.  The  churches  were  showing 
a  greater  disposition  to  seek  information  from 
the  Board  of  Introduction  about  candidates  for 
pastorates,  and  inquiries  were  answered  in  many 
cases  with  satisfactory  results.  Amendments  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Union  were  adopted  re- 
specting the  ratio  of  representation  in  the  As- 
sembly, and  the  method  of  electing  the  vice- 
president,  which  is  hereafter  to  be  made  by  the 
Assembly  by  ballot,  without  nomination.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  deprecating  lynching  in 
the  United  States,  and  callmg  upon  all  lovers  of 
justice,  of  freedom,  and  of  brotherhood  in  the 
churches  of  this  country  '*  to  demand  for  every 
citizen  of  the  republic  accused  of  crime  a  proper 
trial  in  the  courts  of  law." 

The  report  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
showed  that  there  were  92  mission  churches  upon 
the  counciFs  list,  52  of  which  were  formed  into 

24  groups  of  2  or  3  churches  each,  besides  88 
mission  stations,  with  63  mission  pastors  serving 
185  preaching  places ;  5,099  communicants  (365 
baptized  during  the  year) ;  8,428  children  in  Sun- 
day schools,  and  1,042  in  Bible  classes.  The 
mission  churches  had  raised  for  various  pur- 
poses during  the  year  £8,349.  The  expenditure 
of  the  society  on  the  general  account  bad  been 
£5,039,  including  the  adverse  balance  of  £786. 
The  deficit  chargeable  to  the  year  was  £94. 

From  the  Baptist  Building  fund  £11,000  had 
been  lent  to  40  churches,  in  sums  varying  from 
£80  to  £600.  The  capital  of  the  fund  now  stood 
at  £51,583,  showing  an  increase  of  onlv  £14  for 
the  year.  At  the  close  of  the  financial  year  ap- 
plications for  £7,500  were  awaiting  votes,  and 
fresh  appeals  were  const&ntly  being  made.  The 
Baptist  Young  Men's  Missionary  Society  returned 
an  income  of  £1,107,  of  which  £181  were  devoted 
to  Bengali  schools,  £55  to  schools  in  China, 
£679  to  Congo  and  general  account,  and  £185 
for. home  expenses. 

The  Irish  Home  Mission  is  independent  of  the 
Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
receives  help  from  England,  as  well  as  from 
Wales  and  Scotland.  It  had  60  students  in  its 
training  college  at  Rockferrv,  and  was  sustain- 
ing a  home  lor  those  who  could  not  care  for 
themselves. 

The  one  hundred  and  second  annual  meeting 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  held  in 
London,  April  24.  The  expenditure  of  the  past 
year  had  been  £70,622,  a  decrease  of  £1,232  from 
the  preceding  year,  but  the  receipts  exhibited  a 
deficiency  of  £14,183.  The  expenditure  was 
undergoing  examination  with  a  view  to  reduc- 
tion wherever  possible.  The  cash  receipts  for 
the  Centenary  fund  amounted  to  £111,765,  and 
sums  still  due  were  estimated  at  £5,677,  which 
would  raise  the  fund  to  £117,442.  The  work  of 
the  society  in  India,  Ceylon,  China,  Africa,  the 
West  Indies,  Brittany,  and  Italy  was  reviewed. 
Seventy-nine  missionaries  and  113  native  evan- 
gelists were  laboring  in  India,  5  missionaries  and 

25  evangelists  in  Ceylon,  21  missionaries  and  23 
evangelists  in  China,  and  29  missionaries  on  the 
Congo.    Keports  were  received  from  the  West 


Indies  of  encouraging  progress  of  the  native 
churches,  and  of  their  mcreasing  ability  to  stand 
alone.  The  Baptist  Zenana  Mission  was  carry- 
ing on  its  work  in  22  stations,  with  a  staff  of  60 
missionaries,  200  native  Bible  women  and  teach- 
ers, and  80  schools,  with  3,080  children.  Regu- 
lar instruction  was  given  in  1,394  zenanas,  be- 
sides which  2,500  houses  were  visited  for  Bible 
teaching  alone.  The  balance  sheet  for  the  year 
showed  a  deficiency  of  £1,695,  the  payments 
having  amounted  to  £9,235,  and  the  receipts  to 
£7,539. 

The  autumnal  assembly  of  the  Union  was 
held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  beginning  Oct.  2. 
The  Rev.  George  Short  presided.  Reports  were 
made  of  7,272  places  of  worship,  having  1,242,- 
038  sittings,  with  322,507  members,  4,534  local 
preachers,  and  1,791  pastors,  while  18,006  per- 
sons had  been  baptized  during  the  year.  Ninety- 
five  mission  churches  were  returned,  with  5,000 
members  and  9,000  young  people ;  and  860  bap- 
tisms during  the  year,  the  number  of  baptisms 
being  equivalent  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  member- 
ship. These  mission  stations  had  raised  £9,000 
during  the  year,  including  £1,300  for  church 
debts  and  £400  for  foreign  missions.  The  open- 
ing address  of  the  president  of  the  Union  was  on 
"  The  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Young :  The 
Relation  of  Baptists  to  the  Subject."  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed  denouncing  the  traffic  in  slaves, 
and  calling  on  all  the  churches  of  the  Baptist 
Union,  especially  in  view  of  recent  events  in 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  to  support  all  lawful 
measures  for  securing  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  Africa.  A  nother  resolution  expressed 
the  gratification  of  the  assembly  at  learning  that 
the  Government  was  pledged  to  an  early  sub- 
mission to  Parliament  of  a  bill  for  the  disestab- 
lishment and  disendowment  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Wales,  and  its  trust  that  nothing 
would  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  passing 
of  such  a  bill  into  law.  A  third  resolution  was 
in  favor  of  the  immediate  passing  of  the  Gro- 
cers' License  Abolition  bill.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-one  applications  had  been  received  and 
accepted  on  account  of  the  Augmentation  fund. 
The  amount  needed  to  pay  £20  in  each  case  was 
£3,620,  to  which  £100  was  added  for  working  ex- 
penses. The  amount  received  up  to  Sept.  25 
nad  been  £2,368,  leaving  a  balance  required  of 
£1,352.  An  appeal  was  made  for  the  increase 
of  the  Retired  Ministers'  Annuities  fund,  which 
was  not  now  sufficient  to  maintain  full  payment 
of  the  allowances. 

T.  General  Baptists  in  Great  Britain.— 
The  two  hundred  and  forty-first  annual  assem- 
bly of  the  General  Baptist  Churches  was  held  at 
Bethnal  Green.  Sept.  16,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Mellone, 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  being  moderator.  A  mes- 
sage was  received  from  the  sister  assembly  in 
America,  expressing  a  desire  for  union  in  mission 
work.  The  Rev.  W.  M.  Jones,  D.  D.,  was  elected 
moderator,  and  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Marchant  vice- 
president,  for  the  next  year. 

TI.  The  German  Baptist  Band.— The  six- 
teenth triennial  Bundes  Conferenz  of  the  Ger- 
man Baptist  churches  was  held  in  Berlin,  Aug. 
19  to  24.  Besides  Germany,  the  Bund  comprises 
Baptist  churches  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Switzerland,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  ifolland,  and 
the  Cape  Colony.    The  Bund  has  an  incorpora- 
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tion  obtained  from  the  free  city  of  Hamburg. 
The  members  of  the  churches  are  compost 
chiefly  of  persons  of  the  laboring  classes,  and 
the  churches  are  not  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  German  states.  The  conference 
was  attended  by  about  275  delegates.  The  re- 
ports showed  that  the  past  three  years  had 
been  more  fruitful  than  any  similar  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Bund.  A  net  increase  was 
returned  of  2,821  members,  there  having  been 
5,518  additions  by  baptism  against  2,694  losses. 
The  present  number  of  members  in  Germany 
was  24,021,  and  the  whole  number  in  all  the 
Union  was  29,556.  The  number  of  churches 
had  increased  from  124  to  149,  the  number  of 
preachers  and  helpers  from  200  to  300,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  in  Sunday  schools  from  18,452 
to  21.524.  Twenty-flve  chapels  and  churches 
had  been  built,  15  of  which  were  in  Germany. 
The  publishing  interests  were  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  A  debt  of  nearly  $4,000  haa  been  paid 
within  the  past  three  years,  and  about  $2,000 
from  the- profits  had  been  given  to  the  sick  fund 
and  to  the  support  of  the  work  of  colporteurs. 
The  publishing  house,  which  was  established  at 
Hamburg  in  1828,  had  at  last  reached  a  self- 
supporting  basis,  and  was  able  to  give  from  its 
pronts  to  missionary  work.  Seven  periodicals 
were  published;  127,000  copies  of  a  religious 
almanac  had  been  printed ;  61  books  had  been 
issued,  with  total  eoitions  of  882,635  volumes ; 
and  182,549  Bibles  and  Testaments  had  been 
printed.  The  establishment  still  occupied  rented 
quarters.  About  half  of  the  sum  required  to 
build  a  house  of  its  own  had  been  collected. 
The  conference  decided  that  when  a  publication 
house  is  built  it  shall  be  in  some  more  central 
city  than  Hamburg ;  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pomted  to  consider  the  question  of  location,  and 
report  to  a  future  meeting  of  the  conference. 

BELGIUM,  a  monarchy  in  western  Eu- 
rope, hereditaiy  in  the  male  line  of  the  house  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  The  Constitution  of  Feb. 
7, 1831,  was  revised  on  Sept.  7,  1893.  The  Sen- 
ate contains  half  the  number  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Senators  are  elected  for  eight 
years,  one  half  retiring  every  four  years; 
twenty-six  of  them  are  elected  by  the  provin- 
cial councils,  and  the  rest  by  the  direct  suffrage 
of  citizens  paying  at  least  1,200  francs  of  direct 
taxes,  or  possessing  real  estate  worth  12,000 
francs  a  year,  and  oeing,  if  the  Legislature  so 
decrees,  over  thirty  years  of  age.  Kepresenta- 
tives  are  elected  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  40,- 
000  of  population  for  four  years,  one  half  re- 
tiring every  two  years,  by  the  direct  suffrage  of 
all  male  citizens  over  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  domiciled  for  a  year  in  the  commune,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  disqualified  by  law.  Plural 
votes  are  allowed :  1  supplementary  vote  to  each 
citizen  thirty-five  years  of  age  havmg  legitimate 
issue  and  paying  a  personal  tax  of  5  francs ;  1 
vote  to  eveiy  citizen  twenty-five  years  of  age 
who  possesses  2,000  francs'  worth  of  immovable 
property  or  derives  an  income  of  100  francs 
from  the  public  funds,  or  savings-bank  deposits ; 
2  supplementary  vot«s  to  every  citizen  who  has 
a  diploma  of  superior  instruction,  or  who  fills  or 
has  filled  a  public  office  or  a  position  presump- 
tively implying  superior  education.  A  Deputy 
receives  4,000  francs  annual  pay  and  free  pas- 


sage on  the  railroads  between  his  home  and  the 
seat  of  legislation.  The  new  Constitution  not 
only  quintupled  the  number  of  electors,  but 
made  voting  obligatory. 

The  reigning  soverei^  is  Leopold  II,  King  of 
the  Belgians,  bom  April  9,  1835.  The  heir  pre- 
sumptive is  the  King's  nephew.  Prince  Albert, 
bom  April  8,  1875,  in  whose  favor  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  his  father,  resigned  the  right  of  suc- 
cession. 

The  ministry,  which  was  organized  on  Oct. 
26, 1884,  consisted  in  the  be^nning  of  1894  of 
the  following  members :  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  Minister  of  Finance,  A.  Beemaert;  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  J.  Lejeune;  Minister  of  the 
Interior  and  Public  Instruction,  J.  de  Burlet ; 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Public 
Works,  L.  de  Brayn;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Count  de  Merode-Westerloo ;  Minister 
of  War,  Lieut.-Gen.  J.  J.  Brassine ;  Minister  of 
Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs,  J.  van  den 
Peereboom. 

Area  and  Popnlatlon.— The  area  of  Bel- 
gium is  29,455  square  kilometres  or  11,378 
square  miles.  The  population  at  the  census  of 
1890  was  6,069,321,  and  on  Dec.  31, 1892,  it  was 
computed  at  6,195,355,  of  which  number  3,090,- 
466  were  males  and  8,104,889  females.  The 
population  at  the  time  of  the  census  comprised 
5.897,888  Belgians.  56,306  Netherlanders,  47,338 
Germans,  45,430  French,  9,716  Luxemburgers, 
4,523  English,  7,318  other  Europeans,  and  807 
non- Europeans.  The  language  statistics  show 
that  2,485,072  spoke  only  French,  2,744,293 
Flemish  only,  83,026  no  language  but  German, 
700,519  French  and  Flemish,  58.059  French  and 
German,  7,195  Flemish  and  German,  36,185  all 
throe  languages,  and  4,972  foreign  languages. 
Of  the  total  population,  826,502  men  and  255,001 
women  were  employed  in  mining,  manufactur- 
ing, and  agricultural  industries,  215,559  men  and 
111,532  women  in  commerce,  505,847  men  and 
153,440  women  in  intellectual  and  liberal  pro- 
fessions, 509,261  men  and  362,246  women  in 
various  occupations,  and  1,151,093  males  and 
2,199,592  females' were  dependent  or  without 
occupation.  The  density  of  population  in  Bel- 
gium is  548  per  square  mile.  The  number  of 
marriages  in  1892  was  47,209 ;  of  births,  177,485 ; 
of  deaths,  133,693 :  excess  of  births,  43,792.  The 
number  of  emigrants  was  22,532 ;  of  immigrants, 
21,774;  excess  of  emigration,  758.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  chief  cities  at  the  end  of  1892  was : 
Brussels,  183,833  within  the  boundaries  and 
488,188  with  suburbs ;  Antwerp,  240,348 ;  Li^ge, 
156,898;  Ghent,  151,811. 

Finance. — The  ordinary  revenue  for  1891  was 
346,346,000  francs,  and  the  extraordinary  55,- 
601,000  francs;  while  the  ordinary  expenditure 
was  338,723,0CK)  francs,  and  the  extraordinary 
63,445,0()0  francs;  making  the  total  receipts 
401,947,000  francs,  and  disbursements  402,168,- 
000  francs.  The  budget  for  1894  makes  the 
total  ordinary  revenue  349,316,198  francs,  de- 
rived mainly  from  the  following  sources:  Rail- 
roads, 139,000,000  francs;  excise  taxes.  42,182.- 
409  francs;  direct  property  tax,  24,812,000 
francs ;  customs,  24,506,570  francs ;  registration 
dues,  20,200,000  francs;  succession  duties,  19,- 
575,000 francs;  personal  taxes,  19,180,000 francs; 
securities,  bank,  amortization  fund,  etc.,  15,723,- 
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000  francs;  post  office,  11,095,820  francs;  trade 
licenses,  6,800,000  francs;  sUmps,  6,050,000 
francs;  telegraphs,  5,850,000  francs;  various 
indirect  taxes,  5,843,000  francs.  The  ordinary 
expenditure  for  1894  is  estimated  at  346,618,972 
francs,  distributed  as  follows:  Interest  and 
amortization  of  the  public  debt,  107,613,522 
francs ;  Ministry  of  Railroads,  Posts,  and  Tele- 
graphs, 103,411,772  francs;  Ministry  of  War, 
47,117,452  francs;  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and 
Public  Instruction,  23,286,017  francs ;  Ministry 
of  Justice,  18,921,847  francs;  Ministry  of  Public 
Works,  17,513,468  francs ;  Ministry  of  Finance, 
15,556,305  francs ;  civil  list  and  dotations,  4,786,- 
160  francs ;  gendarmery,  4,367,600  francs ;  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs,  2,515,828  francs ;  repav- 
raents,  1,529,000  francs.  The  public  debt  in  1893 
amounted  to  2,147,460,574  francs;  the  funded 
debt  to  2,126,050,939  francs,  of  which  1,297,843,- 
707  francs  pay  3i  per  cent.,  608,247,600  francs 
3  per  cent.,  and  the  share  of  Belgium  in  the  old 
Netherlands  debt,  amounting  to  219,959,632 
francs,  pays  2i  per  cent. 

The  Army. — The  peace  effective  of  the  armv 
for  1893  was  3,421  officers  and  47,642  men,  with 
10,712  horses.  The  strength  of  the  infantry  was 
1,745  officers  and  28,810  men ;  cavalry,  304  offi- 
cers and  5,744  men ;  artillery,  534  officers  and 
7,907  men ;  train,  29  officers  and  402  men ;  en- 

fineers,  146  office  "  and  1,434  men ;  gendarmery, 
1  officers  and  2,476  men ;  administrative  serv- 
ices, 262  officers  and  869  men ;  sanitary  service, 
187  officers ;  veterinary  service,  35  officers ;  gen- 
eral staff,  79  officers ;  staff  of  districts  and  forti- 
fied places.  39  officers.  The  kingdom  is  divided 
into  two  miliUry  districts,  one  embracing  the 

Srovinces  of  Anvers  and  East  and  West  Flan- 
ers,  with  the  central  arsenal  of  Antwerp  and  the 
fortified  towns  of  Dendermonde  and  Diest,  and 
the  other  the  rest  of  the  country,  including 
Liege,  Hay,  Namur,  and  the  other  strong  places 
on  the  Meuse,  and  the  fortifications  on  the 
French  frontier  at  Mons,  Tournai,  and  Ypres. 
The  war  strength  of  the  army  is  154,780  men, 
with  14,000  horses  and  240  guns. 

Commerce  and  Prodaction.— The  land  is 
owned  in  small  plots,  and  the  subdivision  is  con- 
tinually going  on.  In  1880  there  were  910,396 
owners,  two  thirds  of  whom  held  less  than  2^ 
acres.  Two  thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  king- 
dom is  kept  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  pro- 
ducing cereals,  leguminous  plants,  the  sugar 
beet,  potatoes,  flax,  grasses,  tooacco,  ornamental 
plants,  etc.  There  is  an  agricultural  commission 
m  every  province,  and  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture has  aivisions  to  deal  with  planting,  irriga- 
tion, culture,  veterinary  science,  agricultural 
laboratories,  and  forestrv.  About  one  sixth  of 
the  area  of  Belgium  is  devoted  to  forests,  which 
are  economically  exploited,  yielding  in  1890  a 
revenue  of  4,830,884  francs.  The  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  has  a  department  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  industrv.  The  production  of  coal  in 
1892  was  19.583,000  tons,  valued  at  201,288,000 
francs ;  of  pig  iron,  753.268,000  tons,  value  38,- 
716,000  francs ;  of  manufactured  iron,  479,008,000 
tons,  value  64.879,000  francs;  of  steel  ingots, 
260,037,000  tons,  value  23,277.000  francs;  of 
steel  rails,  208,281,000  tons,  value  27,601.000 
francs ;  value  of  zinc,  46,568,000  francs :  of  lead, 
2,690,000  francs;  of  silver,  4,380,000  francs. 


The  production  of  raw  sugar  was  141,871,640 
kilogrammes ;  of  refined.  47,1 19,430  kilogrammes. 

The  general  commerce  in  1892  amounted  to 
2,811,400,000  francs  for  imports  and  2,644,300,000 
francs  for  exports.  Of  the  imports,  1,312,900,000 
francs  arrived  by  sea,  and  of  the  exports,  1,115,- 
200,000  francs  were  shipped  by  sea.  The  im- 
ports for  home  consumption  amounted  to 
1,536,500,000  francs,  the  uomestic  exports  to 
1,369/100,000  francs.  The  values  of  the  princi- 
pal groups  of  imports  for  home  consumption 
were  as  follow:  Grain  and  flour,  274,553,000 
francs ;  raw  textile  materials,  158,218,000  francs ; 
vegetable  products,  93,812,000  francs ;  chemicals 
and  drugs,  87,424,000  francs ;  mineral  substances, 
70,350,000  francs;  gums  and  resins,  67,879,000 
francs ;  manufactured  textiles,  60,097,000  francs ; 
timber,  58,764,000  francs ;  hides  and  skins,  58,- 
485,000  francs ;  coffee,  56,819,000  francs ;  animal 
products.  41,912,000  francs;  metals,  40,219,000 
francs;  live  animals,  36,636,000  francs;  meat, 
34,394,000  francs;  yams,  27,245,000  francs; 
wine,  27,072,000  francs ;  coal,  26,468,000  francs. 
The  values  exported  of  the  principal  articles  of 
domestic  produce  or  manufacture  were :  CereiJs 
and  flour,  121,312,000  francs;  woolen  and  linen 
yams,  113,088,000  francs;  machinery, 96,339,000 
francs;  coal  and  coke,  93.330,000  francs;  raw 
textile  materials,  86,866,000  francs;  manufac- 
tured textiles,  66,278,000  francs;  hides  and 
leather,  58,834,000  francs;  iron,  53,760,000 
francs;  meat,  49.827,000  francs;  sugar,  48,- 
745,000  francs;  chemical  products,  48,615,000 
francs ;  glass,  44,274,000  francs ;  vegetable  sub- 
stances, 36,481,000  francs;  mineral  substances, 
31,472,000  francs;  steel,  25,945,000  francs;  live 
animals,  24,715,000  francs;  arms,  13,948,000 
francs.  The  value,  in  francs,  of  the  trade  with 
each  of  the  principal  countries  is  given  in  this 
table: 
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299,514,000 
206,584.00«) 
1J«,«17,0<K) 
17MOfi,000 
167,828,000 
60,984,000 
78,749,000 
61.9<yi.000 
67.86;i,00(» 

Exporti. 

France 

810,661,000 

United  Btetes 

5S,143,IX)0 

Great  Britain 

Netherlands 

884,fi5().000 
189,902,000 

Germany 

812,978,000 

British  Imlia 

12,608.000 

Kassia 

5.852,000 

Rouinania 

Argentine  Republic 

7.ft8N00O 
14,011,000 

Navigation.— During  1892  there  were  7.063 
vessels,  of  5,782,157  tons,  entered  at  Belgian 
ports,  of  which  3,838,  of  2,201,292  tons,  arrived 
from  England,  and  358,  of  717,831  tons,  from 
the  United  States.  The  number  cleared  was 
7,085,  of  5,802.111  tons ;  4,770  of  them,  of  8.381,- 
865  tons,  for  English,  and  259,  of  574,030  tons, 
for  United  States  ports.  The  merchant  navy 
in  1892  consisted  of  6  sailing  vessels,  of  11,039 
tons,  and  47  steamers,  of  69,356  tons. 

Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.— The 
railroads  open  to  traffic  in  1893  had  a  total 
length  of  2,810  miles,  of  which  2,018  miles  were 
state  lines  and  792  miles  were  managed  by  com- 
panies. The  state  lines  in  1891  took  iii  140,- 
652.251  francs,  and  the  companies'  lines  39,662,- 
190  francs,  while  the  expenses  were  82,635,967 
francs  for  the  state  and  20,428,896  francs  for  the 
companies.  The  capital  invested  by  the  state 
was  1,359,000,000  francs. 

The  post  office  during  1892  carried  99,295,241 
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priTate  and  17,891,708  official  letters,  89,260,182 
postal  cards,  88,274,979  circulars,  and  100,698,346 
newspapers.  The  receipts  for  1892  were  17,513,- 
878.  and  the  expenses  9,954,020  francs. 

The  number  of  messages  sent  by  telegraph  in 
1892  was  7,975.528.  The  length  of  lines  was 
4,617  miles,  with  22,789  miles  of  wire.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  were  8,445,599  francs,  and 
expenses  4,535,192  francs. 

The  Electoral  Law.~It  was  incumbent  upon 
the  Parliament  elected  under  the  old  electoral 
law  to  frame  the  act  regulating  the  application 
of  the  new  law  before  its  own  mandate  expired 
in  June,  1894.  The  new  fundamental  statute 
provided  that  the  suffrage  should  be  universal, 
plural,  and  obligatory ;  but  it  did  not  stat«  how 
the  electoral  lists  should  be  formed,  nor  whether 
a  system  of  representation  of  minorities  should 
be  introduced  or  whether  the  sole  representation 
of  majorities  should  be  continued.  The  Prime 
Minister  espoused  the  theory  of  the  proportional 
representation  of  minorities,  though  his  own,  as 
well  as  the  other  parties,  was  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  its  wisdom  or  expediency.  The  Cabinet 
and  the  Right,  however,  approved  the  submis- 
sion of  the  question  to  Parliament.  The  princi- 
ple was  emlx)died  in  the  electoral  bill  submitted 
DT  the  Government,  but  in  a  separate  bill.  The 
electoral  bill  passed  the  Chamber  after  three 
months  of  discussion,  o|i  Feb.  17.  Propositions 
of  the  Left  to  disqualify  persons  convicted  of 
petty  offenses  and  recipients  of  charity  were  re- 
jected, and  also  one  to  create  a  special  jurisdic- 
tion to  control  electoral  lists,  and  thus  relieve 
the  courts  of  appeal.  The  triple  vote  was  ac- 
corded to  priests  and  schoolmasters. 

In  staking  the  existence  of  his  Cabinet  on  the 
proposal  for  minority  representation,  M.  Beer- 
naert  was  inspired  by  tne  desire  of  reacting 
against  the  tyranny  of  party  organizations  and 
leaders.  The  bill  was  opposed  by  Deputies  who 
thought  their  seats  enaanffered  by  the  innova- 
tion, and  by  leaders  who  felt  confident  of  their 
ability  to  crush  out  the  opposite  party  in  their 
districts,  while  others,  who  were  likely  to  lose 
or  were  not  sure  of  gaining  a  majority  in 
their  districts  with  extended  suffrage,  favored 
minority  representation.  Therefore,  when  the 
question  came  to  a  vote,  the  Government  was 
not  solidly  supported  by  its  party ;  and  though 
it  received  many  votes  from  tne  opposition  par- 
ties, the  measure  was  defeated  on  March  16  by 
75  votes  to  50,  with  16  abstentions.  The  Ultra- 
montane party  of  Woeste  and  the  Left  Center, 
or  party  of  Frere  Orban,  gave  most  of  the  ad- 
verse votes,  while  many  members  of  the  Ex- 
treme Left  voted  with  the  Moderate  Right. 
M.  Beemaert  on  the  following  day  sent  in  the 
resignations  of  the  Cabinet  to  King  Leopold. 
M.  Woeste,  who  had  the  support  of  a  large  part 
of  the  Catholic  masses,  could  not  assume  the 
direction  of  the  Government  without  provoking 
violent  political  disturbances  and  pernaps  revo- 
lution, especially  if  he  should  carry  through  an 
electoral  bjll  cutting  up  the  large  electoral  dis- 
tricts in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  political  pre- 
ponderance for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  the 
ultra-Clericals,  who  are  also  Protectionists  and 
enemies  of  the  army,  for  they  ar^  representa- 
tives of  agricultural  interests  and  certain  great 
industries  in  whose  behalf  they  would  reverse 


the  free-trade  policy  that  has  prevailed  since 
1847,  and  they  have  been  able  to  frustrate  the 
military  reor^nization,  being  in  favor  of  a  vol- 
untary standing  army,  like  the  English,  whereas 
the  Liberals  and  Democrats  would  abolish  not 
only  enlistment  but  conscription  and  substitu- 
tion, and  establish  universal  compulsory  service, 
as  in  Switzerland.  When  Gen.  Brialmont  pro- 
posed a  royal  commission  in  the  interest  of  the 
promised  military  reforms,  the  Minister  of  War 
deprecated  such  action,  and  the  anti-military 
majority  negatived  the  motion  by  62  votes  to  84. 
M.  Beemaert  was  anxious  to  leave  the  military 
question  and  the  question  of  a  protective  tarid 
also  to  be  decided  by  a  Parliament  elected  under 
the  new  franchise. 

The  ministerial  crisis  was  settled  after  several 
conferences  with  the  King,  who  tried  to  induce 
Beemaert  to  remain  by  the  reorganization  of 
the  (Cabinet,  with  M.  de  Burlet  for  President. 
M.  Lejeune  retired  with  M.  Beemaert.  All  the 
remaining  ministers  retained  their  portfolios. 
The  late  Premier  was  succeeded  as  Minister  of 
Finance  by  M.  de  Smet  de  Naeyer,  and  M.  Le- 
jeune, as  Minister  of  Justice,  by  M.  Begerem. 
The  Cabinet  was  constituted  on  iSlarch  26.  The 
proposal  for  pro|>ortional  representation  was 
withdrawn,  as  raising  too  many  difficulties. 
The  Cabinet  promised  to  propose  new  duties  on 
grain  required  for  distillation,  but  not  on  ali- 
mentary cereals.  M.  Feron,  of  the  Extreme 
Left,  offered  a  scheme  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation which  the  Chamber  rejected,  at  the 
same  time  deciding  to  retain  the  existing  appor- 
tionment, thus  pronouncing  against  M.  Woeste's 
scheme  of  single-member  districts.  The  electoral 
bill  was  finally  passed  by  the  Chamber  on  June 
6,  and  by  the  Senate  on  June  27,  whereupon  the 
session  was  declared  closed.  The  Govemment 
had  abandoned  its  bill  to  place  import  duties  on 
butter  and  margarine,  fiour,  oatmeal,  chicory, 
canned  goods,  and  textile  fabrics,  and  one  sub- 
sidizing the  Congo  Railroad  with  10,000.000 
francs,  because  the  Antwerp  Deputies,  called  to 
account  by  their  constituents  for  voting  in  favor 
of  the  **"  famine  act,"  resigned  their  seats. 

The  Elections. — In  preparation  for  the  elec- 
toral contest  in  October,  an  effort  was  made  to 
unite  the  Liberals,  Radicals,  and  Socialists  on  a 
single  platform  under  the  name  of  Progressists. 
A  programme  was  drawn  up,  including  universal 
equal  suffrage  for  all  citizens  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one ;  p^-oportional  representation ;  free  trade ; 
a  state  monopoly  of  alcoholic  liquors;  eight 
hours  a  day  for  coal  miners  and  legal  limitation 
of  hours  of  labor  in  other  industries ;  a  weekly 
day  of  rest;  regulation  of  landlords  and  a^n- 
cultural  employers  by  raral  councils;  prohibi- 
tion of  night  work  for  women  ;  abolition  of  con- 
scription and  paid  substitutes;  separation  of 
church  and  state;  obligatory  primary  educa- 
tion ;  and  security  of  the  right  of  every  citizen 
to  be  instructed  in  school,  judged  in  court, 
and  commanded  in  the  army  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. The  incompatibility  of  the  principles  of 
the  doctrinaire  Liberals  and  the  Colleotivists 
wrecked  the  proposed  anti-Clerical  alliance. 
The  two  wings  of  the  Clerical  party,  on  the 
contrary,  in  a  measure  patched  up  their  differ- 
ences, and  agreed  on  a  programme  embracing 
defense  of  religion,  property,  and  the  family; 
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assimilation  of  private  and  communal  schools 
in  respect  to  state  subsidies;  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  by  means 
of  necessary  reforms ;  protection  of  agricultural 
interests;  and  a  considerable  reduction  of  the 
term  of  military  service.  But  a  new  party  of 
Catholic  Democrats  sprang  up,  especially  in 
Flanders,  which  went  much  further  in  propos- 
ing remedial  labor  legislation,  and  whicn  advo- 
cated proportional  representation  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Flemish  as  a  language  of  Parliament 
on  an  eaual  footing  with  French.  The  Collec- 
tivists  aahered  to  their  dogma  that  "  wealth  and 
the  means  of  producing  it  are  the  patrimony  of 
the  entire  human  race,  and  must  be  restored  to 
mankind  collectively."  The  Liberals  attempted 
to  adjust  their  platform  by  declaring  in  favor  of 
boaras  of  conciliation  to  facilitate  agreements 
on  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  and  of  measures 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  working 
classes  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  respect  for 
individual  property. 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  a  complet-e 
overthrow  of  the  Liberal  party  by  the  Clericals 
and  Socialists  and  a  great  increase  of  the  par- 
liamentary strength  of  the  latter,  who  gainea  23 
seats  from  the  Liberals  and  2  from  the  Clericals. 
The  Clericals  won  in  the  capital  on  the  second 
ballot  over  the  Liberals  and  the  Socialists.  The 
new  Chamber  was  composed  of  104  Conserva- 
tives, 29  Socialists  and  Socialist-Radicals,  and 
19  Liberals. 

BOLITIA,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
64  in  number,  and  the  Senators,  numbering  16, 
as  well  as  the  President,  are  elected  by  the  suf- 
frage of  all  who  can  read  and  write.  Mariano 
Baptista  was  elected  President  for  the  quadren- 
nial term  ening  Aug.  6,  1896. 

Area  and  Popalation. — ^The  area  of  the  re- 
public is  567,360  square  miles,  the  loss  of  the 
coast  districts  to  Chili  having  reduced  it  from 
842,729  square  miles  to  that  figure.  The  popu- 
lation is  officially  estimated  at  1,192,162,  ex- 
clusive of  about  245,000  aborigines.  La  Paz, 
the  capital  has  45,000  inhabitants. 

Finances. — In  the  budget  for  1898  the  reve- 
nue was  reckoned  at  6,737,200  bolivianos  or  sil- 
ver dollars,  and  the  expenditure  at  5,937,200 
bolivianos.  The  internal  debt  in  1891  was  4,484,- 
916  bolivianos.  The  external  debt  had  been  re- 
duced to  1622,121. 

Commerce  and  Production,— The  silver 
mines  have  been  more  profitably  exploited  since 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Ascolan  to 
Oruro  and  to  the  port  of  Antofagasta,  which  was 
opened  to  traffic  on  May  8,  1892.  Gold  is  also 
mined,  and  so  are  tin,  antimony,  copper,  bis- 
muth, and  cobalt.  The  forests  abound  m  the  best 
caoutchouc,  and  formerly  cinchona  was  obtained 
in  great  quantities,  but  the  trees  that  were  most 
accessible  have  been  destroyed.  Other  impor- 
tant products  are  coca  and  alpaca  wool.  The 
cultivation  of  coffee  is  a  growing  industry. 

BRAZIL,  a  federal  republic  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, proclaimed  Feb.  25,  1891,  by  a  Constitutional 
Assembly  elected  at  the  call  of  the  Provisional 
Government  established  by  Marshal  Deodoro  da 
Fonseca  after  the  fall  of  the  Emperor  Dom 
Pedro  II  on  Nov.  15, 1889.  The  Senate  contains 
63  members,  3  being  elected  by  each  State  and 


3  by  the  capital  for  the  term  of  nine  years,  one 
third  retiring  every  three  years.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  205  members,  1  for  every  70,000  in- 
habitants, elected  for  three  years.  The  President 
and  Vice-President, who  hold  office  four  vears,  are 
elected,  as  well  as  the  members  of  both  Kouses  of 
Congress,  by  the  direct  suffrage  of  all  Brazilian 
male  citizens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who 
are  able  to  read  and  write  or  pay  taxes  or  exer- 
cise a  trade  or  profession.    Vice-President  Flo- 

'  riano  Peixoto  became  acting  President  on  Nov. 
23,  1891,  when  Deodoro  da  Fonseca  was  com- 
pelled to  resign.  The  President's  Cabinet  in  the 
oeginning  of  1894  was  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing secretaries  of  state:  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Public  Works,  J.  F.  Pereira;  Pi- 
nance,  Dr.  F.  Freire ;  Justice  and  Interior,  Dr. 
Fernando  Lobo ;  Foreign  Affairs,  C.  A.  de  Car- 
valho ;  War,  Gen.  Francisco  A.  de  Moura ;  Ma- 
rine, Admiral  F.  Chaves.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  was  Dr.  Prudente  de  Moraes. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  the  re- 
public is  3,209,878  84)uare  miles.  The  popula- 
tion was  officially  estimated  in  1888  at  14,110,- 
936.  The  immigration  in  1892  was  86,513,  and 
the  emigration  16,776.  Of  the  immigrants,  54,- 
993  were  Italians,  17,797  Portuguese,  10,468 
Spaniards,  802  Germans,  and  574  Austro-Hun- 
garians.  The  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1890  had 
422,756  inhabitants. 

Finances.— The  budget  for  1894  estimated 
the  receipts  at  233,521,890  milreis,  and  the  ordi- 
nary expenditure  at  250,457,908  milreis.  The 
requirements  of  the  various  departments  were 
calculated  as  follow:  Interior  and  Justice,  14,- 
473,833  milreis;  Industry,  100,716,824  milreis; 
Finance,  85,645,244  milreis;  War,  29,959,815 
milreis;  Marine,  17,846,200  milreis;  Foreign 
Affairs,  1,815,992  milreis.  The  Government  ob- 
tained besides  extraordinary  credits  amounting 
to  116,384,000  milreis,  of  which  44,694,000  mil- 
reis were  for  war  material,  the  campaign  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  and  other  military  expenses, 
30,184,000  milreis  for  the  navy,  6,096,000  milreis 
for  the  Interior  Department,  33,769,000  milreis 
for  the  Department  of  Industry,  1,429,000  mil- 
reis for  financial  administration,  and  400,00(0 
milreis  for  foreign  affairs. 

The  foreign  debt  in  1893  amounted  to  £29,- 
453,500  sterling,  equivalent  to  261,809,000  mil- 
reis, most  of  it  funded  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 
The  internal  funded  debts,  paying  from  4  to  5 
per  cent,  interest,  amounted  to  445,686,000  mil- 
reis, and  other  obligations  to  203,356,000  milreis. 
There  were  outstanding  215,111,964  milreis  of 
treasury  notes,  besides  355,173,310  milreis  of 
bank  notes.  The  gold  payments  in  Europe  for 
1893  were  £5,550,195,  of  which  £3.099,057  were 
for  the  debt,  and  the  balance  guaranteed  rail- 
road interest,  payments  for  war  material,  etc. 

Commerce  and  Production.- Coffee  and 
rubber  are  the  chief  commercial  products,  and 
as  the  extension  of  the  foreign  demand  for  them 
keeps  pace  with  the  increasing  supply  the  bal- 
ance of  tra<le  is  constantly  in  favoj  of  Brazil. 
The  value  of  the  nibber  exports  in  1893  was 

f  $175,000,000.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the 
north  of  Brazil  has  proved  highly  profitable  and 
is  extending,  as  is  also  cotton-growing  in  Bahia« 
Pemambuco,  and  Sergipc.  During  1891-92 
there  were  3,701,845  bags   of  coffee  exported 
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from  Rio,  3,508,007  bags  from  Santos,  and  105,- 
270  bags  from  Victoria;  in  1892-'98,  2,808,657 
bags  from  Rio,  8,411,498  from  Santos,  and  185,- 
606  from  Victoria.  The  export  of  surar  from 
Pemambuco  in  1892  was  51,935  tons.  The  total 
value  of  the  imports  in  1890  was  260,100,000 
milreis,  and  of  the  exports  317,822,000  milreis. 

NaTigation. — In  1892  there  were  entered  at 
the  port  of  Rio  Janeiro  1,379  vessels,  of  1,948,- 
547  tons,  and  1,187  vessels,  of  1,856,347  tons, 
were  cleared :  at  the  port  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
251  vessels,  of  80,283  tons,  were  entered  from 
distant  ports,  and  196,  of  79,764  tons,  were 
cleared ;  at  Bahia,  965  vessels,  of  1,297,712  tons, 
were  entered  and  cleared.  The  merchant  marine 
in  1893  consisted  of  553  vessels,  of  196,981  tons, 
of  which  179,  of  114,102  tons,  were  steamers. 
Under  a  law  that  went  into  force  in  November, , 
1894,  all  coastwise  trade  must  be  carried  in  Bra- 
zilian bottoms. 

Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.  —  The 
length  of  railroads  already  built  in  1893  was 
6,651  miles,  while  3,815  miles  were  partially 
bnilt,  5,340  miles  were  being  surveyed,  and 
9,071  miles  more  were  projected.  Of  the  rail- 
roads open  to  traffic,  1,586  were  state  lines,  1,815 
miles  were  subsidized,  and  2,485  miles  were  con- 
structed without  subventions,  though  most  of 
the  railroads  have  a  guarantee  of  6  or  7  per 
cent,  interest  from  the  Government. 

The  telegraphs,  which  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment, had  8,620  miles  of  lines  in  1891.  The 
number  of  dispatches  in  1891  was  1,001,535. 

The  postal  traffic  in  1890  was  18,822,148  let- 
ters, and  19,280,135  newspapers  and  circulars. 
The  receipts  were  3,243,421  milreis,  expenses 
9,323,108  milreis. 

The  CItII  War.—Marshal  Peixoto  was  placed 
in  power  by  the  conservative  element  that  took 
a  stand  against  the  inflation  of  the  currency 
and  loose  financial  methods  adopted  deliber- 
ately by  Barbosa  and  the  other  ministers  of 
President  da  Fonseca  with  the  object  of  cre- 
ating a  specious  prosperity  that  would  divert 
the  people  from  politics.  The  strong  admin- 
istration of  the  new  President  gave  offense  to 
the  advocates  of  State  rights,  while  the  occu- 
pation of  the  principal  posts  in  the  Govern- 
ment by  military  officers  awakened  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  navy,  which  had  taken  the  initi- 
ative in  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  and  the 
deposition  of  President  da  Fonseca,  and  there- 
fore was  not  disposed  to  yield  the  first  place  to 
the  other  branch  of  the  service.  Hence  Admiral 
de  Mello  and  his  associates  were  able  to  drag 
into  the  rebellion  nearly  the  whole  navy.  The 
Clericals  and  Imperialists  gave  every  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  to  the  revolt,  and  the  Euro- 
pean population  furnished  financial  aid.  Ad- 
miml  de  Mello  made  the  fight  as  an  avowed  re- 

Sublican  against  what  he  called  a  **  military 
ictatorship,"  and  in  favor  of  a  government  by 
civilians.  Admiral  da  Gama,  although  a  mon- 
archist, declared  in  the  beginning  that  he  would 
support  the  de  facto  Government,  but  in  the 
end  he  deserted,  and  conveyed  in  his  manifesto 
his  belief  that  the  repuSlic  was  a  failure. 
After  he  relieved  Mello  m  the  command  of  the 
insurgent  force  in  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
the  beginning  of  December,  1893,  the  existence 
of  the  republic  was  felt  to  be  at  stake,  although 


Mello  was  not  prepared  to  declare  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  empire ;  still  less  some  of  the  civil- 
ians connected  with  the  Provisional  Government. 
Stormy  conferences  were  held  at  Desterro  be- 
tween them  and  Gens.  Saraiva  and  Salgado, 
commanders  of  the  rebels  of  the  south,  the  up- 
shot of  which  was  that  Cardozo,  the  Minister  of 
War,  resigned,  and  a  number  of  dissentient  poli- 
ticians were  placed  on  a  vessel  and  sent  away  to 
Montevideo. 

When  the  year  opened.  Admiral  de  Mello, 
with  a  large  part  of  the  fleet  and  nearly  800 
men,  had  gone  to  the  south  to  assist  in  organiz- 
ing the  land  forces,  with  the  object  of  estat)lish- 
ing  the  Provisional  Government  firmly  in  Santa 
Catarina.  International  law  reouires  that  a 
revolutionary  government  must  aa minister  some 
considerable  portion  of  the  territory  before  ft 
can  be  recognized  as  a  belligerent  power ;  but 
the  insurgents  held  only  the  little  island  of  Santa 
Catarina,  and  hence  were  anxious  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Federalist  leaders  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  and  establish  their  power  over  the  State 
of  Santa  Catarina,  where  the  adherents  of  the 
legitimate  government  were  still  undisputed 
masters.  The  monarchical  governments  of  Eu- 
rope sympathized  with  the  insurgents  to  such  & 
degree  that  their  naval  representatives  warned 
the  merchantmen  waiting  in  Rio  Janeiro  harbor 
not  to  load  or  to  discharge  cargo,  and  refused, 
to  the  dismay  of  the  foreign  mercantile  com- 
munity, to  protect  their  lighters.  Admiral  Sal- 
dan  ha  da  Gama  concentrated  his  forces  in  the 
stronghold  of  Villegaignon  and  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Cobras  Island,  and  posted  his  ships  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  up  a  desultory  fire  on  the 
town  and  draw  the  fire  of  Peixoto*s  batteries, 
and  thus  keep  up  the  virtual  blockade  until  he 
could  establisn  a  leeral  blockade  that  would  brings 
Peixoto  to  terms  by  shutting  off  supplies  and 
stopping  all  commerce.  In  the  mean  time  he 
was  almost  deprived  of  supplies  himself  until 
the  "Aquidaban"  returned  on  Jan.  12,  1894, 
steaming  past  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  without  receiving  material  damage.  Thus 
re-enforced,  Admiral  da  Gama  was  enabled  to 
maintain  his  position  in  the  bay,  which  was 
seriously  menaced,  for  the  Government  troops 
had  compelled  the  insurgents  to  retire  from  the 
island  of  Gobemador  and  had  captnred  Mocan- 
gue  and  other  points.  Peixoto  was  not  able  to 
take  the  offensive,  for  he  also  had  weakened  his 
force,  detaching  the  flower  of  the  army  to  hold 
the  province  of  Santa  Catarina  and  cope  with 
the  rebels  in  Rio  Grande,  retaining  only  8,000 
regulars  to  assist  4,000  untrained  militia  in  de- 
fending the  city  and  the  shores  of  the  bay.  On 
Jan.  16  the  insurgents,  who  had  previously  re- 
occupied  the  island  of  Engenho  after  a  sharp 
fight,  landed  on  Mocangue  under  cover  of  the 
quick-firing  guns  of  the  **  Aquidaban,"  and  drove 
out  the  Government  troops,  capturing  the  works 
and  several  pieces  of  artillery.  They  also  took 
and  garrisoned  Conceiyflo,  \elha,  and  Vianna, 
and  from  this  time  Admiral  da  Gama  was  able 
to  stop  all  commerce  until  the  bold  stand  of  the 
American  admiral  put  an  end  to  the  factitious 
blockade.  Having  ascertained  the  views  of  Vice- 
President  Peixoto,  Admiral  Benham  summoned 
the  insurgent  commander,  on  Jan.  23,  to  an  in- 
formal conference  on  board  the  "New  York,*' 
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And  counseled  him  to  give  up  the  struggle.  The 
terms  demanded  by  the  rebel  commander  who 
had  supplanted  Admiral  de  Mello,  though  the 
latter  was  still  the  nominal  chief  of  the  insurgent 
forces,  were  the  unconditional  resignation  of 
Marshal  Peixoto,and  a  free  vote  throughout  the 
country  as  to  the  form  of  government  and  rep- 
resentation in  the  Congress.  Marshal  Peixoto's 
proposals  were  that  neither  a  military  nor  a 
naval  man  should  be  eligible  as  the  next  Presi- 
dent, but  that  he  must  be  a  civilian ;  but  Da 
Gama  declared  that  no  election  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  insurgents  so  long  as  Peixoto  remained 
in  power.  The  European  naval  commanders  had 
tacitly  allowed  Da  Gama  to  enforce  arbitrary 
orders  relative  to  the  movements  of  merchant 
vessels.  The  senior  German  naval  officer  even 
refused  to  protect  his  compatriots  in  case  of 
seizure  or  the  deliberate  firing  on  the  German 
flag.  Three  foreign  sailors  had  been  killed  by 
an  unexpected  fusillade.  Admiral  Benham  told 
the  Brazilian  admiral  that  he  had  no  belligerent 
rights  whatever,  and  that  American  vessels  were 
not  to  be  hampered  in  their  movements  or 
searched  for  contraband,  and  that  he  would  oro- 
tect  theni  in  case  of  interference.  Afterwara  he 
made  a  formal  demand  in  writing  that  all  arbi- 
trary orders  relative  to  American  ships  must  be 
rescinded.  Da  Gama  defied  the  American  of- 
ficer, being  willing  to  incur  anything  rather 
than  forego  the  advantage  that  he  had  secured ; 
for  if  he  could  not  induce  the  United  States 
Government  to  grant  him  belligerent  rights, 
European  Governments  would  not  do  so,  lest  all 
the  trade  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
-can  merchants.  Several  times  American  and 
other  vessels  were  fired  upon  by  the  batteries  on 
Cobras  Island.  The  naval  commanders  held  a 
conference  on  Jan.  25,  at  which  the  American 
commander  did  not  assist,  and  they  decided  that 
nothing  should  be  done.  Admiral  Benham  gave 
Admiral  da  Gama  notice  that  he  intended  to 
convoy  American  vessels  that  wanted  to  go  to 
the  wharves  on  Jan.  29,  and  cleared  the  fleet, 
consisting  of  the  cruisers  **  New  York,"  "  Charles- 
ton," "Newark,"  "Detroit,"  and  "San  Fran- 
cisco," for  action.  The  matter  was  decided  on 
that  day,  when  the  "Detroit"  convoyed  the 
bark  "  Amy  "  to  the  wharves,  and,  when  Admiral 
•da  Gama  carried  out  his  threat  to  fire  on  the 
first  American  ship  that  approached  the  wharves, 
put  a  shot  into  the  "  Trajano."  Admiral  da 
Gama  had  excused  the  blockade  on  the  ground 
of  his  difficulties  and  novel  position,  but  after 
the  vigorous  action  taken  by  the  American  naval 
representative  there  was  no  more  interruption  of 
commerce. 

Admiral  da  Gama  was  not  confident  of  hold- 
ing his  own  in  the  harbor  for  more  than  a  few 
weeks.  His  support  came  from  the  Churchmen 
and  the  Impenalists  in  Brazil  and  Europe,  with 
whom  the  Federalists  of  the  South  had  nothing 
in  common  except  hostility  to  the  Peixoto  rigime. 
Gen.  Gusermundo  Saraiva  and  Gen.  Salgado  ob- 
tained successes  in  the  States  south  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro ;  but  even  if  they  and  their  troops  de- 
sired to  join  the  forces  of  Admiral  da  Gama. 
they  must  first  crush  the  garrisons  in  Sfio  Paulo, 
and  then  march  over  pathless  mountains.  In 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  whence  the  insurgent  leaders 
had  drawn  a  large  part  of  the  fighting  men  hostile 


to  the  Government,  the  loyal  troops  of  Gen. 
Hippo]  ito  were  able  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bage 
ana  recapture  Santa  Anna,  pursuing  to  the  border 
of  Uruguay  the  routed  insurgents,  whose  am- 
munition and  provisions  were  exhausted.  The 
Federalists  soon  afterward  obtained  fresh  sup- 
plies, captured  Bage,  and  regained  the  military 
supremacy.  Gen.  Isodoro  Fernandez,  the  Cas- 
tilnista  commander,  who  died  later  from  his 
wounds,  was  made  prisoner  with  his  entire 
brigade.  The  Opposition  party  continued  to  be 
strong  enough  in  this  State  to'keep  the  Govern- 
ment troops  confined  in  the  fortifiea  pla<ies.  The 
insurgent  troops  that  advanced  into  Santa  Cata- 
rina  and  Parana  likewise  gained  ground,  being* 
generally  welcomed  by  the  people,  who,  like  the 
mhabitants  of  Rio  Grande,  resented  any  form  of 
rule  or  interference  emanating  from  the  Rio 
Janeiro  authorities.  The  Government  troops 
were  re-enforced  in  Parana,  and  succeeded  in 
dispersing  some  thousands  who  were  collected 
near  the  border  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  cut* 
ting  off  communications  with  the  bands,  num- 
bering about  2,000,  that  were  with  Gen.  Saraiva 
in  central  Parana.  Gen.  Saraiva  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  Admiral  de  Mello,  and  with'  the  co- 
operation of  the  sailors  captured  the  port  of 
Paranagua  after  a  sharp  fignt,  obtaining  a  large 
supply  of  rifles  and  cartridges  and  6  Krupp 
guns,*besides  many  recruits  from  the  garrison, 
whose  commander.  Gen.  Lima,  fled  to  SSo  Paulo. 
Curitiba,  the  capital  of  Parana,  was  also  taken, 
and  after  a  provincial  government  had  been 
established  there  by  Admiral  de  Mello  the  in- 
surgent army  advanced  into  southern  SSo  Paulo. 
Disaffection  was  so  rife  among  the  Government 
troops  that  the  garrisons  were  changed,  and  im- 
pressment, suppression  of  newspapers,  and  whole- 
sale arrests  were  among  the  measures  taken  to 
maintain  the  authority  and  prestige  of  the  Cen- 
tral Government.  The  foes  of  the  Government 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  were  likewise  exasperated  by 
the  harsh  application  of  martial  law,  and  sympa- 
thizers with  the  rebellion  were  increased.  The 
Acting  -  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Eneas  Gal  vac, 
resigned  because  he  did  not  approve  Peixoto's 
treatment  of  political  prisoners.  Suspicion  of 
clandestine  issues  of  paper  money  shook  the 
confidence  of  many  solid  people  in  Peixoto. 
Admiral  da  Gama  received  some  accessions  to 
his  ranks  from  the  country  districts  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  some  re-enforcements  and  supplies 
by  sea.  the  "  Aquidaban  "  having  again  forced 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  putting  in  and  out 
again  under  the  fire  of  the  forts.  She  was  struck 
several  times  by  shot  which  failed  to  pierce  her 
armor,  but  her  success  in  passing  the  batteries 
led  Peixoto  to  suspect  the  loyalty  of  Gen. 
Macedo,  commandant  of  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz, 
and  to  place  him  under  arrest. 

No  longer  expecting  the  land  forces  to  join 
him,  and  believing  that  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  Peixoto  had  so  angered  the  people  that  the 
National  Guard  was  ready  to  revolt,  most  of 
the  regular?  having  been  drafted  off  to  defend 
Sao  Paulo,  Admiral  da  Gama  determined  to 
make  a  bold  stroke.  Before  dawn  on  Feb.  9  a 
landing  party  of  500  men  surprised  Arma^ao,  and 
after  heavy  firing  on  both  sides  captured  the 
works.  A  force  of  1,000  men,  hastily  summoned, 
came  to  the  rescue  and  were  supported  by  a 
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Xropp  battery  on  Gaju  Island;  but  armed 
iauncnes  and  the  war  ship  **  Libertade,"  from 
whose  deck  Admiral  Saldanha  da  Garoa  directed 
the  operations,  poured  in  a  destructive  fire  and 
enabled  the  insurgents,  re-enforced  from  the 
island  of  Concei^fio,  to  hold  their  ground  until 
the  Government  troops,  having  spent  their  am- 
munition, i^ain  fell  back.  The  National  Guard, 
fighting  admirably  for  raw  troops,  advanced 
once  more,  when  reserves  came  up,  and  the 
sailors,  demoralized  at  last,  began  to  fire  wildly 
and  break  ranks.  Admiral  da  Gama  then  called 
them  ofif.  and  they  re-embarked  without  dis- 
aster, protected  by  the  machine  guns  of  the 
vessels.    They  had  first  dismantled  the  fort  and 

Silked  the  heavy  guns,  and  it  was  long  before  the 
ovemment,  after  re-occupving  the  position  with 
1,500  men,  could  remount  the  disabled  batteries. 
Peixotx)'s  losses  in  the  battle  were  said  to  be  550 
killed  and  wounded ;  and  Da  Gama,  who  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  neck  and  arm.  lost 
272  men.  Not  long  after  this  defeat  the  rebels 
sustained  the  losses  of  the  transport  *'  Mercuric" 
and  the  war  ships  "Venus"  and  "Jupiter," 
which  were  sunk  hj  shells  from  the  Government 
forts^  After  Admiral  da  Gama's  reverse  the 
commanders  in  the  South  determined  to  strike 
at  Santos,  the  principal  commercial  port  of  that 
part  of  Brazil.  A  portion  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Sfio  Paulo  joined  the  standard  of  Gen.  Saraiva, 
who  advanced  on  the  city  of  Sfio  Paulo  while 
Gen.  Salgado  kept  in  cheek  the  Government 
garrison  at  Porto  Alegre,  preventing  it  from 
moving  northward.  An  engagement  was  fouirht 
at  Itapeva,  160  miles  west  of  &o  Paulo,  in  which 
Peixoto's  troops  were  defeated.  The  capital, 
S«o  Paulo,  was  still  strongly  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment forces,  and  Santos  and  its  outlying  de- 
fenses were  strengthened  against  the  expected 
attack  by  land,  while  the  harbor  was  protected 
by  torpedo  mines  against  the  "  Repubhca  "  and 
"  Aouidaban,"  which  were  off  the  coast. 

Election  of  a  President.— Such  was  the 
military  situation  when,  on  March  1,  an  election 
was  held  for  a  President  to  succeed  Peixoto  on 
Not.  15,  1804.  The  rebels  held  that,  according 
to  the  Constitution,  the  election  should  have 
taken  place  in  October,  1893;  but  the  naval 
revolt  and  the  declaration  of  martial  law  made 
an  election  at  that  time  impracticable.  Senators 
from  most  of  the  States  met  in  December,  1893, 
and  placed  in  nomination  Dr.  Pnidente  Moraes, 
formerly  President  of  the  Constitutional  Assem- 
bly, whose  candidacy  the  rebels  originally  ap- 
proved. Peixoto  offered,  on  Dec.  12,  1893,  to 
resign  the  presidency  in  favor  of  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  his  legal  successor,  and  take  the 
field  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces.  Mo- 
raes at  that  time  agreed  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility in  the  hope  of  ending  the  civil  war,  but 
the  leading  statesmen,  whom  they  called  into 
consultation,  objected  to  this  arrangement,  which 
wonld  have  made  Moraes  ineligible  for  the  full 
term  on  the  same  ground  that  incapacitated 
Peixoto  to  succeed  himself.  When  the  time  for 
the  election  approached,  other  candidates  were 
put  forward,  among  them  Silveira  Martins,  also 
Kuy  Barbosa,  who  was  in  exile  and  had  acted  as 
the  financial  agent  of  the  insurgents  and  de- 
fended them  abroad  against  the  charge  of  har- 
boring monarch  istic  designs.  President  Peixoto 
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suspended  the  state  of  siege,  nominally  at  least, 
in  order  that  the  election  might  take  place  un- 
der constitutional  forms.  It  was  the  first  popu- 
lar election  held  in  Brazil  for  the  presidency. 
The  newspapers  exalted  their  favorite  candidates 
without  vituperating  their  rivals.  The  voting 
was  accomplii^hed  without  undue  excitement  or 
disturbance,  resulting  in  the  election  of  Moraes 
and  of  Victorino  Pereira,  the  official  candidate 
for  the  vice-presidency.  In  Rio  Grande,  Parana, 
and  Santa  Catarina,  where  the  insurgents  were 
in  the  ascendency,  no  election  was  held,  and  in 
Minas  Geraes  the  electors  seemed  to  favor  Sil- 
veira Martins,  their  State  president. 

Collapse  of  the  Rebellion.^Af  ter  the  elec- 
tion the  state  of  siege  was  prolonged  till  May. 
By  a  decree  of  Feb.  28  all  crimes  connected  with 
the  rebellion  were  declared  amenable  to  martial 
law,  even  if  committed  by  civilians.  Another 
presidential  decree,  issued  March "  2,  authorized 
the  Minister  of  War  to  raise  regular  troops  by 
forcible  conscription,  just  as  some  of  the  na- 
tional guards  and  so-called  volunteer  battalions 
had  previously  been  raised.  On  March  11  Mar- 
shal Peixoto  gave  forty-eight  hours'  notice  of  a 
general  engagement  to  the  residents  of  Rio,  and 
the  ships  in  the  harbor  were  warned  to  get  into 
places  of  safety.  The  agreement  made  with  the 
foreign  naval  commanders  that  the  city  batteries 
would  not  be  used  so  long  as  the  insurgent  fleet 
refrained  from  firing  on  the  town  was  abrogated. 
These  batteries  contained  some  heavy  ordnance, 
especially  the  forts  of  SSo  Bento  and  Morro  de 
Castello  on  the  water  front.  The  whole  popula- 
tion left  the  city,  and  the  poor  were  provided 
with  barracks  and  food  by  the  Government. 

The  Government  fleet  had  assembled  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  on  March  10.  The  "  Nictheroy,"  the 
"  Piratiny  " — formerly  called  the  "  Destroyer  " — 
and  the  "  Aurora,"  a  formidable  European  tor- 
pedo vessel,  took  position  opposite  Fort  Yille- 
gaignon,  while  the  "  America,  the  "  Tiradentes," 
the  "  Paranhyba,"  the  "  Bahia,"  and  5  torpedo 
boats  purchased  in  Germanv  remained  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  reacly  to  intercept  the 
"  Republica  "  and  the  "  Aquidaban  "  should  they 
return.  The  vessels  purchased  in  the  United 
States  in  the  previous  autumn  were  distinguished 
for  high  speed  and  modem  appliances  for  the 
use  of  dynamite,  especially  the  Ericsson  subma- 
rine gun.  the  a5rial  torpedo  gun,  the  Sims-Edison. 
Lay,  and  Halpine  dirigible  torpedoes,  and  How- 
ell's automatic  torpedo.  Hitherto  these  vessels 
had  done  nothing  besides  transporting  troops, 
nor  had  the  insurgent  vessels  made  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  engage  them.  For  a  long  time  they 
had  lain  at  anchor  under  the  forts  at  Pern  a  m- 
buco,  and  afterward  at  Bahia.  Frequent  acci- 
dents to  their  engines  and  guns  gave  rise  to 
suspicions  of  treachery  among  the  Brazilian  offi- 
cers and  crews  that  replaced  the  Americans  who 
brought  the  ships  to  Brazil.  The  departure  of 
Admiral  de  Mello  from  Rio  harbor  with  the  only 
formidable  battle  ships  of  the  insurgent  navy  at 
the  very  time  when  Peixoto's  fleet  was  known 
to  be  concentrating  there  was  a  mysterious  pro- 
ceeding^ that  WRS  supposed  by  many  to  signify 
that  his  aims  and  policy  were  divergent  from 
those  of  the  Royalist  commander,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  save  the  cause  in  the  south  without 
regard  to  the  situation  at  Rio.    Already  in  the 
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south  the  insurgent  army  had  begun  to  break 
up,  Gen.  Salgado  having  iisbanded  his  force  in 
Parana  and  returned  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
Saraiva  and  Cabeda,  the  other  insurgent  com- 
manders in  the  south,  were  Uruguayans,  and 
most  of  their  men  were  foreign  mercenaries. 

On  March  12  Admiral  Saldanha  da  Gama 
offered  through  the  Portuguese  minister  to 
surrender  on  the  terms  of  immunity  for  all  con- 
nected with  the  rebellion,  the  officers  who  were 
imprisoned  to  be  amnestied,  and  all  superior 
officers  to  be  allowed  to  resign  their  commissions 
on  promising  never  again  to  take  up  arms  against 
Brazil.  Then  he  took  refuge  on  board  the  Por- 
tuguese man-of-war,  and  sent  another  message 
asking  that  the  officers  should  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  country,  and  that  the  lives  of  the  pri- 
vates be  spared.  President  Peixoto  replied  to 
both  propositions  that  no  terms  would  be  accept- 
ed save  unconditional  surrender.  At  noon  on 
March  13  Forts  Santa  Cruz,  Lage,  SSo  JoSk),  and 
the  Nictheroy  batteries  opened  fire  on  Fort 
Villegaignon,  and  kept  it  up  for  an  hour,  when 
it  was  stopped  because  no  shots  were  returned. 
Two  hours  later  the  city  batteries  and  the  forts 

C cured  shot  and  shell  upon  the  forts  on  Co- 
ras Island  and  Villegaignon,  and  into  the  rebel 
ships,  except  such  as  had  sheltered  themselves 
among  the  foreign  shipping,  and  when  this 
continued  for  another  hour  without  getting  a 
reply  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Gon9alves  moved 
up  the  bav  and  Government  troops  took  posses- 
sion of  the  forts.  The  forts  were  already  de- 
serted, and  the  officers  and  crews  had  abandoned 
the  vessels  before  the  firing  began.  After  the 
second  bombardment  a  launch  was  sent  around 
from  ship  to  ship  and  the  white  ensign  of  the 
rebellion  was  hauled  down.  The  crews  were 
taken  to  Enchadas  Island,  and  only  a  surgeon 
remained  with  them  when  they  surrendered 
themselves.  The  officers  and  a  part  of  the  sail- 
ors took  refuge  on  the  foreign  vessels,  and  finally 
most  of  them,  to  the  number  of  518,  came  to- 
gether on  the  Portuguese  men-of-war.  Presi- 
dent Peixoto  made  a  formal  demand  for  their 
surrender,  promising  that  they  should  be  tried 
by  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  Portuguese 
commander  refused  to  deliver  them  up  without 
orders  from  his  Government.  When  he  at- 
tempted to  leave  the  harbor  he  was  stopped  by 
the  forts.  Being  allowed  later  to  go  outside,  he 
set  sail  for  Montevideo,  and  when  the  Uruguayan 
authorities  refused  to  enter  his  vessels  with  the 
Brazilian  refugees  on  board  he  went  into  quar- 
antine at  Buenos  Ayres.  The  Argentine  offi- 
cials were  willing  to  let  them  land,  but  the  Por- 
tuguese watched  them  closely  to  prevent  their 
escaping,  though  they  suffered  horribly  for  lack 
of  proper  food  and  shelter,  and  some  of  them 
succeeded  in  getting  ashore  by  leaping  over  the 
vessel's  side.  In  the  controversy  between  the 
Brazilian  and  the  Portuguese  governments  the 
English  and  Italian  cabinets  interposed  to  urge 
humane  counsels  and  respect  for  the  asylum  of 
men  who  had  committed  no  crime  at  common 
law.  Thus  encouraged,  Portugal  refused  to 
surrender  the  refugees,  maintaining  that  to  com- 
ply with  the  Brazilian  demand  would  be  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  humanity  and  opposed  to  all 
precedents  of  international  law  established  in 
similar  cases.    The  governments  of  tho  United 


States,  France,  and  Germany  refused  to  join  in 
the  petition  of  England  and  Italy.  The  Portu- 
guese Government  declared  that  the  refugees 
would  be  landed  nowhere  except  on  Portuguese 
territory,  and  under  such  conaitions  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  return  to  Brazil  to  take 
further  part  in  the  civil  strife.  While  a  vessel 
was  coming  over  the  ocean  to  take  them  to  Por- 
tugal, 150  of  the  insurgents,  with  the  aid  of 
friends,  escaped,  April  8,  on  lighters  that  came 
alongside  on  the  pretense  of  delivering  provi- 
sions, the  Portuguese  sailors  making  no  effort 
this  time  to  detain  them ;  but  the  "  Albuquerque  " 
pursued  one  of  the  resc^uing  vessels,  and  by  force 
of  arms  took  from  her  250  of  the  escaping  Bra- 
zilians. The  Brazilian  minister  demanded  the 
surrender  of  those  who  succeeded  in  landing  at 
the  quarantine  station,  but  the  Argentine  offi- 
cials declared  that  they  would  never  surrender 
political  refugees.  The  Argentine  Government 
made  a  demand  on  the  Portuguese  authorities 
for  the  liberation  of  the  refugees  who  were  re- 
taken from  an  Argentine  craft,  and  finally  the 
Portuguese  Government  conceded  the  point  and 
apologized.  In  the  end,  Admiral  da  Gama  and 
most  of  the  insurgents  detained  by  the  Portu- 
guese made  their  escape  from  the  transport  to 
which  they  had  been  transferred  in  Uruguayan 
waters,  aided  by  friends  in  Montevideo. 

The  nominal  head  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment established  at  Desten-o  was  Frederico  Guil- 
herme  de  Lorena,  who  was  regarded  only  as  a 
figurehead,  having  done  nothing  besides  sending 
a  circular  to  the  powers  praving  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  insurgents.  When  Mello  returned 
to  the  south  he  rallied  Salgado  again  to  the 
Autonomist  cause,  had  a  line  of  fortifications 
built  on  the  Sfio  Joflk)  frontier,  and  reorgan- 
ized the  Provisional  Government,  assuming  the 
presidency  himself  on  the  retirement  of  Lore- 
na, and  appointing  in  the  place  of  the  Cabinet 
a  commission  of  3  men  renresenting  the  3  re- 
volted States.  Lorena  ana  the  officers  of  his 
Cabinet,  as  well  as  others  who  had  been  identi- 
fied with  the  revolt,  condemned  Mello's  new 
programme  'as  a  menace  to  the  unity  of  the  re- 
public, and  accepted  the  election  of  a  civilian 
president  as  a  moral  triumph  for  their  party. 
The  naval  force  consisted  of  the  "  Republica," 
"  Aquidaban."  "  Iris,"  "  Meteor,"  "  tlranus," 
"  Esperanza,"  2  seagoing  torpedo  boats,  and  6 
transports.  Gen.  Saraiva  had  about  3,000  men 
and  Gen.  Salgado  1,500,  equipped  with  Knipp 
and  other  artillery.  In  Rio  Grande  were  about 
3,800  men,  in  the  commands  of  Gen.  Tavares 
and  Gen.  Cabeda,  fighting  against  Gov.  Castilhos 
and  the  loyal  faction.  A  victory  was  won  by 
Gen.  Pena,  who  defeated  the  loyalists  and  cap- 
tured the  town  of  Santa  Maria.  But  the  ene- 
mies of  Gov.  Castilhos  soon  repudiated  the  Junta 
at  Desterro  while  continuing  to  fight  their  own 
battles  under  Gen.  Tavares.  When  Peixoto's 
troops,  under  Gen.  Ferreira,  entered  Parana  the 
rebels  evacuated  Curitiba  and  the  inland  points, 
falling  back  upon  Paranagua,  where  the**Iie- 
publica  "  was  stationed.  Early  in  April  Admi- 
ral de  Mello  attacked  the  city  of  Rio  Grande  by 
sea  and  Gen.  Salgado  by  land  with  3,000  men 
that  were  brought  by  the  fleet  from  Desterro. 
They  gained  possession  of  the  suburbs,  but 
through  want  of  harmony  and  co-operation  be- 
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tween  the  naval  and  the  military  commanders 
they  were  leverelv  beaten,  losing  200  men. 
When  they  re-embarked  Mello  conveyed  the 
Uruguayan  auxiliaries  to  their  own  country. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Government  fleet  sailed 
for  the  south.  On  April  15  they  bombarded  the 
forts  at  Desterro,  which  returned  the  fire.  In 
the  night  the  torpedo  boats  advanced  cautiously 
to  attack  the  ** Aquidaban."  The  "Aurora,'' 
now  called  the  "  Gustavo  Sarapaio,"  approached 
within  200  yards  before  being  observed,  and, 
manoeuvring  quickly  when  the  ironclad  opened 
fire  with  machine  guns,  threw  a  Whiteheaa  tor- 
pedo, which  missed,  and  then  immediately 
another,  which  struck  under  the  forward  turret, 
causiug  the  vessel  to  fill  and  sink  in  the  shallow 
water.  The  **  Sampaio  "  was  allowed  to  approach 
through  being  taken  for  a  steamer  that  was  ex- 
pected from  Desterro.  The  bow  torpedo  that 
went  wide  of  the  mark  was  launched  in  too  great 
haste  before  the  torpedo  cruiser  was  in  position. 
The  "  Sampaio  "  then  backed  and  turned  under 
the  stem  of  the  '*  Aquidaban,"  steaming  slowly 
along  the  port  side  not  more  than  20  yards  from 
her,  and  wnen  she  was  nearlv  past  the  starboard 
after  torpedo  was  discharged,  striking  just  abaft 
the  stem  with  terrific  efifect,  lifting  the  bow  out 
of  the  water  and  tearing  a  great  hole  in  the  hull. 
The  **  Aquidaban  "  fired  on  the  attacking  vessel 
with  her  secondary  battery,  but  owing  to  the 
darkness  of  the  night  and  the  proximity  of  the 
ressels  few  of  the  shots  hit,  most  of  them  going 
over.  The  '*  Aquidaban  "  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
revolt,  which  would  easily  have  been  crushed  but 
for  her  operations,  and  was  the  principal  target 
of  all  the  guns  of  the  Government  forts  in  Kio 
harbor,  and  yet  she  sustained  but  little  harm. 
After  she  went  down  all  the  forts  and  vessels  at 
Desterro  were  abandoned  by  the  insurgents. 
The  rebel  junta  fled  to  the  south.  Gen.  Saraiva's 
forces  retreated  toward  the  frontier,  and  Gen. 
Pena's  band  was  shattered  near  Porto  Alegre. 
Admiral  de  Mello,  after  leaving  Gen.  Salgado 
with  400  men  on  Uruguayan  territory,  departed 
for  Argentina,  and  on  April  16  surrendered  him- 
self and  command  of  1,200  men,  his  5  vessels 
and  his  arms,  on  condition  that  his  people  should 
not  be  delivered  up  to  the  Brazilian  Government. 
President  Peixoto,  while  he  continued  the  state 
of  siege  till  June  30,  proclaimed  amnesty  to  all 
privates  concerned  in  tne  rebellion,  and  on  April 
20  sent  a  communication  to  the  members  of 
the  diplomatic  body  informing  them  that  the 
revolt  was  at  an  end  except  for  small  and  power- 
less disaffected  groups  that  would  speedily  be 
brought  into  subjection.  The  fugitives,  num- 
bering in  all  2,600,  who  landed  in  Uruguay  and 
Argentina  in  a  destitute  condition,  were  cared 
for  by  means  of  generous  subscriptions  raised  in 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ay  res. 

The  ReTolt  in  Rio  Grande.— A  guerilla  war 
had  been  in  progress  in  the  southern  province 
for  more  than  a  year  before  the  naval  revolt  oc- 
curred. The  Government  at  Rio  Janeiro  be- 
came involved  in  the  contest  by  throwing  the 
protection  of  its  authority  over  one  of  the  con- 
tending parties  and  upholding  Gen.  Castilhos  in 
the  governorship  bv  force  of  arras.  After  Ad- 
miral da  Gama  had  surrendered,  and  after  Ad- 
miral de  Mello,  having  lost  all  foothold  on  the 
land  and  having  neither  money,  nor  ammunition, 


nor  coal,  nor  provisions  left,  had  thrown  himself 
on  the  protection  of  the  Argentinian  authorities, 
the  savage  and  protracted  struggle  still  went  on 
in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  especially  near  the 
southern  border,  where  the  insurgent  bands, 
when  hard  pressed  by  the  loyalist  forces,  could 
escape  into  Uruguay  and  there  reorganize  and 
collect  strength  for  a  fresh  raid.  Mellows  old 
ally,  Gumersindo  Saraiva,  after  retreating  from 
Parana,  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Rio  Gran- 
densian  guerrillas.  Sometimes  he  had  5,000  or 
6,000  men,  operating  in  military  formations  and 
laying  regular  siege  to  the  posts  occupied  by  the 
Government  forces  with  Krupp  batteries  and 
Gatling  guns.  Some  of  the  German  and  Italian 
colonists  joined  his  bands,  also  many  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  fought  under  Mello 
and  Saldanha  da  Gama.  In  June  there  were  ris- 
ings in  Santa  Catarina  and  Parana,  which  the 
Government  had  difficulty  in  suppressing.  A 
battle  occurred  on  June  27  near  Passo  Fundo,  in 
the  State  of  Rio  Grande,  in  which  a  large  part 
of  Saraiva's  forces  were  defeated  by  Gen.  Lima. 
By  the  end  of  July  the  insurgents  were  ex- 
hausted, and  Gen.  Saraiva  was  reported  dead. 
The  Uruguayan  Government,  as  a  precaution 
against  fresh  incursions  that  the  rebel  commit- 
tees in  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  were  or- 
ganizing, ordered  all  Brazilian  refugees  to  regis- 
ter their  names  and  to  notify  the  police  if  they 
desired  to  leave  the  country.  In  tne  beginning 
of  October  new  bodies  of  raiders  gathered  on  the 
Uruguayan  frontier,  and,  taking  tne  Goveniment 
unawares,  gained  several  successes. 

Diplomatic  Disputes.— When  the  Congress 
met  early  in  May,  President  Peixoto  sent  a  mes- 
sage in  which  he  declared  that  Brazil  enjoyed 
friendly  relations  with  all  the  world  except  Por- 
tugal. The  attitude  of  Portugal,  sending  gun- 
boats to  Rio  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  had 
appeared  suspicious  to  the  Brazilians ;  the  atti- 
tude of  the  English  officers  and  merchants  also. 
But  Peixoto's  Government  would  rather  avoid  a 
rupture  with  England,  and  when  English  officers 
were  arrested  among  the  rebels  on  Enchadas 
Island  the  Brazilian  Government  not  only  apolo- 
gized, but  gave  a  salute  to  the  British  flag,  as 
was  demanded.  When  Capt.  Castilho,  of  the 
Portuguese  corvette  "Mindello,"  allowed  the 
conquered  insurgents  to  go  aboard  his  ship  for 
safety,  Peixoto  protested  against  the  right  of 
asylum  that  is  not  founded  on  international  law, 
but  has  been  formerly  accorded  in  South  Ameri- 
can revolutions ;  when,  furthermore,  he  allowed 
them  to  escape,  then  the  Brazilian  Government 
took  serious  umbrage.  On  May  14  Count  Paraty, 
the  Portuguese  representative  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
received  his  passports,  and  the  Brazilian  min- 
ister at  Lisbon,  Vianna  de  Lima,  was  ordered  to 
withdraw.  The  English  Government  undertook 
to  act  as  mediator,  the  Portuguese  Government 
having  court-martialed  and  dismissed  Capt.  Cas- 
tilho. Of  the  refugees  who  obtained  an  asylum 
on  the  Portuguese  ships  148  were  finally  carried 
to  Portugal.  A  controversy  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Uruguay  regarding  the  violation  of  the 
frontier  by  Peixoto's  forces  in  1893  was  settled 
by  the  payment  of  $19,000  to  the  families  of 
Uruguayan  officials  who  were  killed  while  giving 
shelter  to  fugitives.  The  Italian  Government 
brought  claims    against    Brazil   for  pecuniary 
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damages  resulting  from  the  stoppage  of  railroad 
contracts,  the  impressment  of  its  citizens,  inter- 
ference with  navigation,  etc.,  and  proposed  to 
refer  them  to  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

An  old  boundary  dispute  with  France  regard- 
ing the  limits  of  Cayenne  demanded  settlement 
on  account  of  discoveries  of  gold  and  consequent 
rapid  settlement  of  the  debatable  territory.  The 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  fixed  the  Japock  riv- 
er as  the  boundary.  This  river  has  been  identi- 
fied by  the  French  with  the  Mapok,  which  flows 
into  the  ocean  opposite  the  island  of  Mara^a, 
near  Cape  North,  and  by  the  Brazilians  with  the 
Oyapok,  60  miles  north  of  the  other  river.  The 
country  between  them  is  covered  with  dense  for- 
ests which  have  not  been  explored  and  contain 
no  inhabitants  except  the  Roucouyenne  Indians, 
who  pay  no  taxes  or  allegiance  to  either  Govern- 
ment. Both  governments  having  refused  to  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction,  a  French  merchant  named 
Jules  Gross  once  proclaimed  an  independent  re- 
public which  he  called  Counani,  after  the  prin- 
cipal Indian  settlement,  of  which  he  assumed 
the  presidency ;  but  he  laid  down  his  oflQce  when 
informed  by  President  Gr6vy  that  France  claimed 
the  sovereignty,  but  did  not  exercise  it  because 
her  rights  were  disputed.  Along  the  Carsevenne 
river,  south  of  the  town  of  Counani,  a  negro  from 
Cayenne  found,  in  April,  1894,  remarkably  rich 
deposits  of  alluvial  gold.  In  a  short  time  the 
country  was  flooded  by  prospectors  from  the 
Guianas,  the  West  Indies,  Venezuela,  and  Central 
America.  Many  who  returned  with  treasure  were 
waylaid  by  robbers  or  pirates.  The  Brazilian 
QoVemment  proposed  that  a  joint  commission 
should  survey  the  contested  territory. 

Induction  of  a  New  President.— After  the 
war  was  over,  the  rigorous  military  government 
and  the  ascendency  of  the  army  against  which 
the  naval  patriots  took  up  arms  were  more  pro- 
nounced than  ever.  The  state  of  siege  continued, 
and  a  great  many  persons,  some  of  them  promi- 
nent in  politics  or  the  services,  were  imprisoned. 
There  were  complaints  of  arbitrary  and  ground- 
less arrests,  the  outcome  of  private  grudges. 
Frequent  changes  were  made  in  the  Cabinet. 
President  Peixoto  strengthened  all  branches  of 
the  army,  and  increased  the  number  of  troops 
from  14,000  to  24,000.  Large  purchases  of  rifles 
were  made  in  Germany.  Bitter  attacks  were 
made  against  the  President  in  Congress,  but  in 
the  be^inninff  of  November,  when  all  fears  of  his 
assuming  a  dictatorship  were  dispelled.  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  approving  nis  acts  by  108 
votes  to  13.  A  bill  was  passed  providing  for  the 
expulsion  of  seditious  foreigners. 

Prudente  Jos^  de  Moraes  was  inaugurated 
President  on  Nov.  15.  He  promised,  in  his  ad- 
dress, to  do  all  in  his  power  to  eradicate  section- 
al differences,  and  to  secure  to  every  law-abid- 
ing citizen  the  fullest  liberty ;  his  administra- 
tion he  meant  to  make  one  of  economy,  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt,  the  restoration  of  a  sound  currency,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  standing  army  and  navy. 
He  chose  as  ministers  moderate  men,  most  of 
whom  had  left  Vice-President  Peixoto's  Cabinet 
because  of  the  extreme  measures  adopted  by  the 
latter  during  the  revolution.  The  portfolios 
were  allotted  as  follow:  Minister  of  Finance, 


Rodrigues  Alves;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Carlos  Carvalho ;  Minister  of  Industry  and  Pub- 
lic Works,  Antonio  Olyntho:  Miniver  of  the  In- 
terior, Gonyalves  Ferreira ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen. 
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Benjamin  Vasques ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Admi- 
ral Elisario  Barbosa.  The  new  President  imme- 
diately upon  assuming  office  dispatched  Gen. 
Niemeyer  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  with  a  commis- 
sion to  treat  with  the  Federal  revolutionists  with 
a  view  to  bringing  the  rebellion  to  an  end. 

BRETHREN,  OR  TUNKEFS.  The  Tunkers 
were  divided  in  1882-'83,  as  a  result  of  the  growth 
of  modem  ideas  and  a  disposition  to  tolerate  in- 
novations on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  their  mem- 
bership, into  three  branches,  which  are  currently 
known  as  the  Progressive,  the  Conservative,  and 
the  Old  Order  Brethren.  The  Progressive  Breth- 
ren separated  from  the  main  body  because  they 
regaraed  the  decisions  of  the  annual  meeting^ 
against  conformity  to  the  world  and  in  respect 
to  matters  of  dress  and  manner  of  living  too 
strict.  They  are  represented,  according  to  the 
statistics  given  in  the  United  States  census,  in 
15  States,  being  strongest  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  and  have  8,089  communicants.  The 
Conservative  Brethren  are  the  largest  of  the  three 
branches,  and  are  represented  in  28  States  and  2 
Territories,  being  strongest  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  and  have  61,101  communicant  mem- 
bers. They  have  established  Sunday  schools  and 
schools  for  the  higher  education,  and  conduct 
missionary  enterprises.  The  Old  Order  Breth- 
ren adhere  more  strictly  to  the  principle  of  non- 
conformity than  do  either  of  the  otner  bodies, 
and  oppose  as  innovations  such  institutions  as 
Sunday  schools  and  schools  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation* and  all  yielding  to  worldly  customs. 
They  even  oppose  the  collection  of  statistics  of 
themselves.  They  are  represented  in  19  States, 
being  strongest  in  Ohio,  and  have,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  4.411  communicants. 

The  National  Conference  of  Brethren  Churches, 
representing  the  more  progressive  branch,  was 
held  in  Ashland,  Ohio,  in  the  last  week  in  August. 
The  society  has  a  college  and  publishing  house 
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at  Ashland.  Much  of  the  attention  of  the  con- 
ference was  given  to  I  he  interests  of  those  in- 
stitutions and  to  the  concerns  of  different  or- 
ganizations for  religious  work.  Eighty-three 
churches  were  represented  bv  delegate  or  by 
letter.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Tombaugh,  Chancellor 
of  Ashland  University,  presided.  The  Book  and 
Tract  Committee  reported  a  l>alance  on  hand  of 
|113;  the  publishing  house  returned  $898  of 
credits  and  $759  of  debts.  A.  J.  McFadden,  as 
a  committee  appointed  to  attend  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago,  reported  that  after  reading  a 
paper  on  **  Channels  of  Usefulness  in  the  Breth- 
ren Church,"  in  their  Church  congress,  and  dis- 
tributing many  thousand  pages  of  tracts,  he 
went,  "  with  much  tribulation,  before  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions,  and  placed  on  record  the  fact 
that  the  Brethren  Churcn  is  an  anticreed  Church, 
having  the  gospel  alone  as  its  rule  and  guide." 
The  ^ational  Mission  Board  represented  that  it 
had  held  itself  in  readiness  to  work,  but  no  as- 
sistance had  been  offered.  The  Church  was  re- 
quested to  pay  an  average  of  10  cents  yer  mem- 
ber each  year  to  this  cause.  An  organization  of 
young  people,  the  King's  Children,  had  grown 
from  about  250  members  in  1893  to  2,000  mem- 
bers. Thirty  societies  of  the  Sisters*  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  had  been  organized,  iteso- 
lutions  were  passed  expressing  syinpathy  with 
the  work  of  the  Woman  s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  pledging  opposition  to  intemperance,  and 
promising  support  to  every  effort  "  to  pro- 
tect the  home,  the  state,  and  the  Churcn"; 
upholding  the  State  and  national  mission  boards 
in  efforts  to  spread  the  gospel;  and  approving 
the  objects  of  the  King's  Children  and  the  Sisters' 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

The'annual  meeting  of  the  Conservative  Breth- 
ren was  held  in  Meyerstown,  Pa.,  in  the  last 
week  in  May.  While  the  meeting  gave  consider- 
able attention  to  the  discussion  of  matters  of 
form  and  dress  and  questions  of  worldly  con- 
formity, it  also  considered  and  acted  on  the  sub- 
jects of  education,  publication,  and  missions. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  LegislatiTe  Ses- 
sion.— The  fourth  session  of  the  Sixth  Legisla- 
tive Assemblv  of  the  province  was  opened  on 
Jan.  18,  1894,'  at  Victoria,  by  the  Hon.  Edgar 
Dewdney.  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  following 
epitome' conveys  the  important  passages  in  the 
Lieutenant  Governor's  address: 

The  measure  of  redistribution,  which  was  neces- 
larily  postponed  on  account  of  imperfect  census  re- 
turns, will  be  introduced  during  the  present  session. 
Under  the  authority  conferred  oy  the  Railway  Aid 
act  of  last  Hcssion  a  guarantee  of  interest  has  been 
given  in  favor  of  the  Nakusp  and  Slocnn  Railway 
Company,  the  work  of  construction  has  been  vigor- 
ously pushed,  and  the  line  will  he  in  running  order 
durini?  the  present  year,  so  that  the  valuable  trade  of 
the  Siocan  rctrion  will  bo  attracted  toward  the  mer- 
cantile centers  of  the  province.  In  arranging  the 
details  of  the  agreement  with  the  company  I  have 
reserved  the  alternative  right  of  guaranteeing  tho 
bonds  of  the  company,  both  as  to  principal  and  in- 
terest 

The  question  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion 
Government  to  grant  licenses  for  and  to  regulate  fish- 
ing in  provincial  waters  is  about  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  and  I  shall  take  care 
that  the  interest*  of  the  province  are  properly  repre- 
sented at  that  tribunal. 

Although  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  com- 


mercial depression  throughout  the  world,  the  revenue 
of  the  province  has  closely  approximated  the  esti- 
mate. 

The  long-standing  dispute  with  the  Dominion 
Government  on  the  subject  of  tho  title  to  railway 
lands  upon  the  mainland  was  not  brought  before  the 
courts  during  hist  year.  Negotiations  looking  toward 
an  amicable  settlement  are  pending,  tlie  successful 
result  of  which  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  ref- 
erence to  a  judicial  tribunal. 

The  session  closed  on  April  11,  after  the  trans- 
action of  much  business,  the  following  being  the 
most  important  bills  passed : 

For  the  redi vision  of  British  Columbia  into  elec- 
toral districts,  and  for  amending  the  law  applicable 
to  elections  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

To  incorporate  the  Delta,  New  Westminster  and 
Eastern  Railway. 

To  extend  the  application  of  the  Marriage  act  and 
the  registration  of  births,  deatlis,  and  marriages  to 
the  Salvation  Army. 

To  incorporate  the  Victoria,  Vancouver  and  West- 
minster Railway. 

To  incorporate  the  Great  Western  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. 

To  incorporate  the  Consolidated  Railway  and  Light 
Company. 

To  authorize  the  Hall  Mines  Company  to  construct 
tramwavs  and  electrical  and  other  works  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Nelson. 

To  amend  "  An  Act  respecting  the  union  of  oertiun 
Methodist  churches  in  Canada." 

Respecting  the  drainage,  diking,  and  Irrigation  of 
lands. 

To  provide  for  the  formation  from  time  to  time^  aa 
disputes  may  arise,  of  councils  of  labor  conciliation 
ana  arbitration. 

To  assess,  levy,  and  collect  taxes  on  the  property 
of  railway  companies. 

Finances. — ^The  surplus  funds  in  hand  July 
1,  1893,  were  $834,919.38 ;  cash  in  agent's  hand 
and  treasury,  $40,347.68;  subsidy  deposit,  Na- 
kusp  and  Slocan  Railway,  $118,400;  estimated 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894, 
$1,058,691.45;  total,  $1,552,358.51. 

The  expenditures  were  estimated  at  $1,277.- 
157.45 ;  additional  amount  required  to  provide 
for  special  warrants,  $81,180.99;  total,  $1,358,- 
338.44. 

The  estimated  surplus  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  June  30, 1894,  was  $194,020.07. 

The  3-per-cent.  loan  of  $600,000  authorized 
by  the  Government  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  legislative  buildings  at  Victoria  was 

E laced  upon  the  London  market  in  1893,  and 
rought  92  per  cent,  of  par  value,  showing  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  provincial  securities. 
In  January,  1894,  the  Dominion  Government 
paid  the  province  the  half-yearly  subsidy  under 
the  terms  of  union,  amounting  to  $122,464.73. 

Trade. — Notwithstanding  the  financial  and 
business  depression  so  generally  prevailing,  the 
trade  of  the  province  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1894,  showed  a  considerable  increase  over 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  as  evidenced  by  the 
subjoined  figures : 

The  exports  from  the  province  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1893,  were:  From  mines, 
$2,888,947;  fisheries,  $1,501,831;  forest,  $454,- 
994;  animals  and  their  products,  $310,621; 
agricultural  products,  $30,173;  miscellaneous, 
$446,231 ;  total,  $5,642,797.  The  exports  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1894,  were:  From  mines, 
$3,521,543;  fisheries,  $3,541,305;  forest,  $411,- 
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623 ;  animals  and  their  products,  $149,269 ; 
agricultural  products,  $23,308;  miscellaneous, 
$196,805 ;  total,  $7,84^^,958. 

The  imports  into  the  province  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1893,  were:  Value  of  total  im- 
ports, $4,934,066.  Goods  entering  for  home  con- 
sumption :  Dutiable,  $3,662,673 ;  free,  $1,255,495 ; 
total,  $4,918,168;  duty  collected,  $1,367,260. 
The  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894, 
were:  Value  of  total  imports,  $5,320,615.  Goods 
entering  for  home  consumption:  Dutiable, 
$3,582,233;  free,  $1,738,282;  total,  $5,336,961; 
duty  collected,  $1,308,631. 

Fisheries.— During  1893  the  value  of  the 
total  catch  of  fish  of  the  province  was  $4,443,963. 
To  this  amount  should  be  added  the  value  of  the 
fish  consumed  bv  the  Indians,  estimated  at 
$3,000,000.  The  'yield  of  salmon  for  the  year 
amounted  to  29,000,000  one- pound  cans,  and 
salmon  not  so  preserved,  fresh,  smoked,  and 
salted,  which,  added  to  the  foregoing  figures, 
would  bring  the  aggregate  to  about  33,200,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $3,150,799.  The  increase  in 
value  of  the  salmon  catch  over  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  $1,500,000. 

The  shipments  of  salmon  were  distributed  as 
follow:  To  Great  Britain,  455,313  cases;  east- 
em  Canada,  114,792  cases;  Australia,  8,830; 
local  sales  and  stock  on  hand,  11,294  cases. 

The  shippers  of  Alaska  salmon  to  Great 
Britain  continue  to  be  the  chief  competitors  in 
this  trade  with  British  (IJolumbia.  Prices  ruled 
low  during  the  year,  which,  together  with  other 
causes,  produced  a  falling  oS  in  the  salmon 
catch  and  other  fish  products  for  1894. 

Far-seal  Flslieries.— The  political  difiicul- 
ties  with  which  this  important  industry  was  sur- 
rounded have  been  settled  by  the  Bering  Sea  ar- 
bitration (see  **  Annual  Encyclopaedia  "  for  1893, 
page  79),  but  with  results  far  from  satisfactory 
to  those  immediately  concerned  in  sealing  opera- 
tions in  British  Columbia,  These  claim  that 
what  they  call  the  one-sided  regulations  accom- 

ginying  the  award  have  practically  ruined  the 
ering  Sea  fur-seal  industry,  in  which  so  much 
British  Columbia  capital  was  invested.  Not- 
withstanding the  disabilities  complained  of,  the 
provincial  sealers'  catch  for  1893  amounted  to 
70,332  skins,  being  24,000  more  than  the  year 
before.  Most  of  the  seals  were  taken  by  vessels 
cruising  in  Japanese  waters,  the  remainder  hav- 
ing been  secured  by  schooners  that  fished  off  the 
British  Columbia  and  Alaska  coasts,  south  of 
Bering  Sea,  and  off  the  Commander  Islands  on 
the  Russian  coast. 

Mining. — The  output  of  coal  last  year  was 
978,294  tons,  against  826,335  tons  the  year  be- 
fore. The  exports  were  768,917  tons,' the  re- 
mainder being  consumed  locally.  Of  the  coal 
exported,  San  Francisco  took  490,679  tons.  The 
coal  mines  employed  to  2,844  men,  the  earnings 
per  miner  ranging  from  $2.75  to  $5  a  day. 

The  total  gold  product  of  the  province  last 
year  was  valued  at  $353,355,  the  Cariboo  dis- 
trict contributmg  $202,000  of  this  sum.  The 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  this  industry  in 
the  province  during  the  year  was  1,247,  earning 
wages  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $4.50  a  day. 

Agricultnre. — Though  the  province  has  large 
areas  of  fertile  land  suited  for  agriculture,  its 
productive  capabilities  have  not  been  developed  to 


any  great  extent.  Most  of  the  food  products  con- 
sumed in  the  province  are  imported.  The  distance 
from  centers  of  consumption,  cost  of  transpor- 
tation, and  low  prices  deter  many  from  engag- 
ing in  farming,  while  those  so  employed  often 
limit  their  production  of  grains,  etc.,' to  family 
requirements.  The  agricultural  products  of 
British  Columbia  for  1894  have  been  estimated 
as  follow:  Wheat,  190,266  bushels;  barley,  37,- 
720;  oats,  637,967;  and  94,565  tons  of  hay. 

The  overfiow  of  Fraser  river  lands  in  the 
spring  of  1894  caused  a  loss  of  many  millions  in 
property.  A  large  acreage  of  growing  cropis 
was  destroyed,  and  many  farmers  were  practi- 
cally ruined.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  a 
dii^ter,  the  Dommion  and  provincial  govern- 
ments intend  constructing  dikes  along  the 
banks  of  Fraser  river  where  there  is  any  danger 
of  an  overflow  during  a  flood.  On  Sept.  27. 
1894,  the  Dominion  Government  surveyors  be- 
gan the  survey  of  the  banks  of  the  river  from 
Tale  to  its  mouth,  to  devise  a  suitable  diking- 
scheme. 

Manafactures.  —  British  Columbia  is  the 
largest  manufacturing  province  in  the  Dominion 
in  proportion  to  its  population.  Among  its  in- 
dustrial  establishments  are  salmon  canneries, 
sugar  refinery,  smelters,  shipbuildings,  furniture 
factories,  and  chemical  works.  There  are  770 
industrial  establishments.  The  fixed  capital  is 
$7,246,662;  working  capital,  $7,157,732;  num- 
ber of  hands  employed,  11,507:  amount  paid  in 
wages  in  1893,  $3,586,897;  value  of  raw  mate- 
rial, $5,119,258;  value  of  articles  produced, 
$11,999,928. 

Public  Worlis.— During  1893  a  commodious 
courthouse  was  erected  at  Vancouver  City. 
The  Parliament  buildings  now  being  erected  at 
Victoria  are  under  contract  to  be  completed  by 
Nov.  30,  1895.  The  Dominion  Government  has 
purchased  a  site  at  Victoria  for  a  central  build- 
mg  for  all  Dominion  offices— customs,  post 
office,  inland  revenue,  etc.  During  1893  the 
Dominion  Government  erected  and  equipped  an 
extensive  quarantine  station  at  William's  Ilead. 

Early  in  1894  the  Nelson  and  Fort  Sheppard 
Railway,  joining  the  Spokane  and  Northern  Rail- 
road at  the  boundary  line,  was  completed.  The 
other  lines  opened  for  traffic  in  1894  were  the 
Revelstoke  and  Arrow  Lake  Railway,  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  the  center  of  the 
Slocan  district;  and  the  Victoria  and  Sidney 
Rtiilway,  extending  through  the  farming  districts 
of  Victoria  and  Saaniok  to  Sidney,  a  point  on 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  The  projected  lines  are  the 
British  Pacific  Railway,  designed  to  traverse  the 
heart  of  the  northern  and  middle  portions  of  the 
province,  and  the  Fraser  River  and  Chilliwhack 
Railway,  an  extension  of  the  Esquimalt  and 
Nanaimo  Railway. 

Educational.— The  provincial  Government. 
at  the  session  of  1894,  granted  $188,745  for  edu- 
cation. The  number  of  schools  in  operation  in 
1893  was  166;  teachers  employed,  267:  pupils 
enrolled  during  the  year,  11,496 ;  average  daily 
attendance,  7,111-4;  teachers'  salaries,  $174,- 
847 ;  cost  of  each  pupil  on  daily  average  attend- 
ance, $27.96. 

BULGARIA,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 
eastern  Europe,  tributary  to  Turkey,  of  which  it 
formed  a  part  before  it  was  created  an  autono- 
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moas  principality  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  signed 
July  13, 1878.  Ferdinand,  youngest  son  of  Prince 
August  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  Princess  Clementine 
of  Bourbon-Orleans,  born  Feb.  26,  1861,  was 
elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria  by  the  National  As- 
sembly on  July  7, 1887,  and  married  Maria  Louisa 
of  Bourbon,  Princess  of  Parma,  on  April  20, 1893, 
who  bore  him,  on  Jan.  80, 1894,  an  heir,  who  was 
christened  Boris  and  made  Prince  of  Tirnova. 
The  Constitution  was  amended  on  Mav  27, 1898, 
to  enable  the  reigning  prince  and  his  heir  to  re- 
main Roman  Catholics,  though  their  successors 
must  be  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith.  The  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  the  Sobranje,  a  single 
Chamber  of  162  members,  elected  by  direct  uni- 
versal suffrage  for  five  years.  When  a  Grand 
Sobranje  is  convoked  to  revise  the  fundamental 
laws,  double  the  number  of  deputies  are  chosen. 
Ferdinand  I  assumed  the  reins  of  Government  on 
August  14,  1887,  without  having  received  the 
regular  confirmation  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  which 
has  not  yet  regularized  his  status  for  want  of  the 
assent  of  the  signatory  great  powers.  The  min- 
istry at  the  beginning  of  1894  was  composed  as 
follows :  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  S.  Stambuloff ;  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  and  of  Public  Worship,  D.  Grekoff ; 
Minister  of  Finance,  J.  Sallabacheff ;  Minister  of 
Justice,  P.  Slavkoff;  Minister  of  War,  Lieut- 
Col.  M.  Savoff. 

Area  and  Popnlation.— The  area  of  Bulgaria 
as  limited  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  is  24,860 
square  miles.  In  1885  Eastern  Roumelia,  which 
was  created  an  autonomous  province  of  Turkey 
by  the  same  instrument,  was  united  to  the  prin- 
cipality by  a  revolution,  augmenting  its  area  by 
13,500  square  miles.  By  the  census  of  Jan.  1, 
1893,  the  population  of  South  Bulgaria,  as  East- 
em  Roumelia  has  been  called  since  the  union, 
was  found  to  be  992,386,  and  that  of  both  Bul- 
garias  3.805,458.  composed  of  1,688,688  males  and 
1,616,770  females.  Sofia,  the  national  capital, 
has  80,428  inhabitants,  and  Philippopolis,  the 
capital  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  has  38,442.  Edu- 
cation is  obligatory,  as  well  as  military  service, 
and  3.844  elementary  schools  are  maintained  by 
the  aid  of  grants  from  the  state. 

Finances. — The  budget  for  1893  makes  the 
revenue  89,369,384  lei  or  francs,  of  which  41.- 
381.000  were  derived  from  direct  and  19,182,000 
from  indirect  taxes,  and  the  rest  from  prop- 
erty and  other  sources.  The  expenditure  was 
made  to  balance  the  revenue,  the  principal  items 
being  14,140.291  lei  for  the  public  debt,  10,- 
030.209  for  the  interior,  10,007,962  for  public 
works,  23,247.271  for  war,  9,922,511  for  public  in- 
struction, 8,171,023  for  finance,  and  5,601,052  for 
justice.  The  debt  consists  of  loans  amounting 
to  80,000,000  francs  raised  in  1887  and  1889,  one 
of  26,OOb,000  francs  raised  in  1893  in  Germany  to 
build  harbors  at  Burgas  and  Varna  and  connect 
them  with  the  trunk  railway,  a  small  sum  of  21,- 
700.000  still  due  to  Russia  on  account  of  the 
military  occupation  in  the  war  of  independence, 
an  annuity  of  118,040  pounds  Turkish,  being  the 
contribution  of  Eastern  Roumelia  to  the  Porte, 
which  has  been  assumed  by  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment, and  21,000  pounds  Turkish,  being 
arrears  of  the  same.  The  share  of  the  old  Turk- 
ish debt  to  be  borne  by  Bulgaria  has  never  been 
fixed  by  the  signatory  powers  as  the  treaty  stipu- 


lated that  it  should  be.  The  budget  for  1894 
provides  for  the  expenditure  of  102,270,982  lei, 
wtiile  the  revenue  is  calculated  at  101,077,883  lei. 

The  Army  and  Navy. — Bulgaria  maintains 
about  35,800  ofiicers  and  men  under  arms,  with 
cadres  representing  a  total  war  strength  of  175,- 
000,  with  288  field  and  36  mountain  guns.  The 
army  is  organized  in  3  divisions  of  2  brigades 
each.  There  are  4  armed  steamers  in  commis- 
sion, and  two  armor-plated  gunboats  for  service 
in  the  Danube  are  being  built  in  Italy. 

Commerce  and  Production.— Bulgaria  is 
essentially  an  agricultural  country,  of  small  pro- 
prietors enjoying  practical  eouality  of  wealth 
and  social  conditions.  Capitalists  are  few,  and 
pauperism  is  unknown.  The  cultivated  area 
m  1892  was  9,770,700  acres,  of  which  5,359,900 
acres  were  under  the  plow,  770,600  acres  of 
meadow,  287,120  acres  in  vineyards,  111,120  acres 
in  gardens,  etc.  The  area  not  brought  under 
cultivation  was  14,750,450  acres,  of  which  only 
1,099,150  acres  are  irreclaimable.  Although  a 
large  part  of  the  natural  resources  are  yet  unde- 
veloped, both  the  people  and  the  Government 
are  so  jealous  of  their  independence  of  all  foreign 
infiuence  or  control  that  outside  capital  and  en- 
terprise are  excluded.  The  foreign  trade  has 
nearly  doubled  in  the  past  six  years.  The  total 
value  of  the  imports  for  1898  was  90,806,000  lei, 
and  of  the  exports  91,464,000  lei.  Large  quan- 
tities of  wheat,  as  well  as  wine,  flax,  silK,  to- 
bacco, and  attar  of  roses,  are  produced  for  ex- 
port; also  live  animals  are  raised  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  are  exported,  with  wool, 
tallow,  butter,  cheese,  etc.  There  were  7,060,300 
sheep,  1,453,500  ^oats,  and  441,000  hogs  in  1892. 
The  export  of  timber  is  considerable,  there  be- 
ing 8,291,000  acres  under  forest.  The  chief  im- 
ports are  textile  fabrics,  metal  goods,  leather, 
furniture,  and  groceries.  The  totul  value  of  the 
imports  in  1892  was  77,303,007  lei,  and  of  the 
exports  74,640,854  lei.  The  export  of  grain 
amounted  to  57,943,176  lei,  most  of  it  going  to 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey. 
The  export  of  live  animals  was  valued  at  6,756,- 
891  lei.  The  carrying  trade  is  mainly  done  in 
Austro-Hungarian  vessels. 

Communications. — There  are  520  miles  of 
railroads  in  operation.  The  receipts  for  1892 
were  estimated  at  4,750.000  and  expenses  at 
5,347,000  lei.  The  Government  has  2,953  miles 
oif  telegraph  lines.  The  number  of  dispatches 
wired  in  1892  was  1,056,610.  The  number  of  let- 
ters, newspapers,  etc.,  carried  in  the  mails  was 
11,422,000. 

Retirement  of  Stambulolf.— Bulgaria  has 
made  great  material  progress  and  preserved  its 
political  independence  under  the  despotic  gov- 
ernment of  Stambuloff,  who  retained  nis  power 
because  he  was  regarded  as  indispensable  by 
Austrian  and  British  statesmen  and  by  Prince 
Ferdinand  and  most  of  the  anti-Russian  patriots, 
but  not  without  multiplying  by  his  high-handed 
acts  his  already  numerous  enemies.  Stambuloff 
has  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  as  Regent  or 
Prime  Minister  since  he  formed  a  provisional 
government  at  Tirnova  in  1886,  after  the  kid- 
napping of  Prince  Alexander.  After  Prince 
Ferdinand  grew  familiar  with  the  language  and 
people  of  Bulgaria  he  brooked  with  less  patience 
the  dictatorial  wavs  of  the  Premier,  who  still 
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shut  out  the  Prince  from  practical  participation 
in  the  public  business.  Yet  he  was  anxious  to 
avoid  a  rupture  with  the  man  who  was  popular- 
ly regarded  as  the  savior  of  Bulgaria,  and  who 
controlled  an  enormous  majority  by  the  methods 
of  influencing  popular  elections  used  in  coun- 
tries where  popular  self-government  is  in  its 
infancy;  and  so  were  Starabuloff's  colleagues, 
upon  whom  he  imposed  his  will  in  most  financial 
and  economical  questions.  Nachevich  had  re- 
signed from  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  able 
and  trustworthy  politicians  were  unwilling  to 
take  Cabinet  posts.  Under  the  one-man  power 
of  this  astute  and  imperious  politician  the  class 
of  men  who  were  intrusted  with  office  or  legis- 
lative influence  deteriorated  and  rank  corruption 
showed  itself,  for  which  Stambuloff  was  deemed 
responsible,  as  Bratiano  had  been  in  Roumania. 
In  the  absence  of  an  Opposition  party  in  the 
Chamber,  an  independent  press  was  supported 
by  those  who  disapproved  his  methods,  and  this 
he  endeavored  to  crush  by  imposing  restrictions 
on  the  liberty  of  printing.  Tne  principal  news- 
paper received  aid  and  encouragement  from  the 
Prince,  who  was  alive  to  the  dangers  attending 
the  government  of  a  country  by  a  single  party, 
without  the  check  of  a  regular  Opposition.  He 
created  enemies  in  the  array  by  interfering  in 
military  matters.  The  necessity  of  a  defender 
against  Russian  encroachments  or  Panslavistic 
revolution  had  ceased,  for  the  Czar  had  desisted 
from  his  menacing  attitude,  the  machinations  of 
the  Slav  committees  had  ceased,  and  the  relig- 
ious and  grateful  devotion  of  Bulgarian  farmers 
to  the  Czar,  who  was  the  head  of  their  religion 
and  their  emancipator  from  the  Turkish  yoke, 
was  no  longer  fanned  by  agitation  into  a  dan- 
gerous political  force. 

In  the  early  part  of  1894  the  Government  in- 
curred criticism  by  its  seeming  apathy  in  regard 
to  the  action  of  the  Porte  in  closing  Bulgarian 
schools  in  Macedonia.  They  were  closed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rivalry  of  the  Greeks,  who,  like 
the  Servians,  endeavor  to  further  their  Nation- 
alist propaganda  by  cx)n trolling  education  in 
Macedonia,  and  who  had  the  legal  power  to  take 
possession  of  the  schools  outside  the  established 
Bulgarian  bishoprics.  In  this  matter  Stambu- 
loff  achieved  a  new  diplomatic  triumph  when 
the  Sultan  granted  berafs^  which  before  had 
been  refused,  for  two  new  Bulgarian  bishoprics, 
Nevrokop  and  Kuprili,  and  gave  the  Bulgarian 
exarch  permission  to  establish  a  school  in  the 
capital,  thus  placing  Bulgarian  schools  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Greek.  Already  there  had 
been  established  by  the  exarch,  with  funds 
supplied  by  the  Bulgarian  Government  and  by 
private  persons,  312  Bulgarian  schools  in  Salo- 
nica  ancf  Serres,  with  16,926  pupils;  and  in  the 
vilayet  of  Kossovo  a  great  number  had  been 
opened  since  the  appointment  of  a  Btilgarian 
bishop  of  Uskub  in  1890.  The  causes  that  have 
long  made  probable  the  eventual  downfall  of 
Starabuloff  were  still  operative,  notwithstand- 
ing this  diplomatic  success.  The  Prince  felt 
strong  enough  to  claim  his  share  in  the  Govern- 
ment after  the  birth  of  a  son  ha<l  insured  the 
life  of  the  dynasty.  He  felt  aggrieved  because 
Stambuloff  and  his  colleagues  had  not  pressed 
his  claims  for  recognition  by  the  European 
powers,  and  was  no  longer  willing  to  identify 


the  fortunes  of  his  dynasty  with  the  fate  of  a 
particular  party  dominated  by  one  masterful 
politician.  A  domestic  scandal  precipitated  a 
crisis.  Moved  by  suspicions  that  were  declared 
by  two  military  officers  whom  Stambuloff  con- 
sulted to  lack  sufficient  grounds,  the  Minister  of 
War  sent  a  challenge  to  his  chief,  and  when  it 
was  declined  he  offered  his  resignation.  The 
Prince  was  then  absent  from  the  country,  and 
Stambuloff,  acting  as  regent,  accepted  it  with- 
out notifying  Ferdinand,  who,  hastening  back, 
found  fault  with  the  hast«  of  the  Premier. 
Stambuloff  thereupon  offered  his  resignation. 
No  action  was  taken;  and  on  the  outburst  of 
popular  enthusiasm  which  occurred  when  the 
Sultan  withdrew  the  edict  concerning  Mace- 
donian schools  the  Prince  consented  to  Col. 
Savoff's  being  not  only  deprived  of  his  portfolio 
but  dismissed  from  the  army.  He  selected  as 
Savoff's  successor  Col.  Petroff,  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  against  the  wishes  of  Stambuloff,  and  de- 
prived the  latter  of  all  control  over  the  army 
and  consequent  power  to  maintain  his  position 
by  force.  After  a  stormy  interview  the  Prince, 
on  May  29,  accepted  Stambuloff*s  resignation. 
There  had  been  violent  demonstrations  in  Philip- 

Copolis  and  other  places  for  and  against  Stam- 
uloff ;  and  on  May  30  a  riot  was  provoked  in 
the  capital  by  his  partisans,  who  were  dispersed 
by  the  military.  Grekoff,  who  at  first  was  in- 
trusted with  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet, 
could  get  none  of  the  Opposition  to  join  him. 
Stoiloff,  a  former  Minister  of  Justice,  who  had 
negotiated  with  Prince  Ferdinand  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Bulgarian  throne,  but  who  had 
kept  aloof  from  active  politics  for  several  years, 
succeeded  in  forming  a  ministry  from  the*  Con- 
servative and  Radical  parties.  It  was  consti- 
tuted in  June  as  follows :  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Stoiloff :  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Minister  of  Public 
Works  ad  interitn^  Nachevich ;  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, Gueshoff ;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction  ad  interim,  Rados- 
lavoff;  Minister  of  War,  Col.  Petroff;  Minister 
of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Tontcheff. 

Riotous  demonstrations,  attended  with  blood- 
shed, continued  to  occur  in  Sofia,  where  the 
students  especially  were  furious  because  the 
police  shielded  Stambuloff's  partisans  who  dis- 
turbed the  peace.  On  May  31  anti-Stambuloff 
riots  occurred  in  Varna,  Philippopolis,  and  other 
towns.  There  was  a  fight  between  the  military 
and  the  gendarmerie^  who  were  joined  by  two 
mutinous  battalions  in  an  attempt  to  upset  the 
Government  in  Stambuloff's  interest.  He  and 
all  the  retiring  ministers  were  kept  under  guard 
in  their  houses  till  the  excitement  died  out. 
The  new  Government  pardoned  Archbishop 
Clement,  and  liberated  over  threescore  "journal- 
ists and  others  who  had  been  confined  in  prison. 
An  amnesty  was  proclaimed  on  Aug.  15  for 
prisoners  and  exiles  sentenced  for  political  of- 
fenses, in  accordance  with  which  many  refugees 
returned  to  Bulgaria,  but  Dragan  Zankoff  and 
Peter  Karaveloff  were  not  pardoned.  Stambu- 
loff, in  reply  to  various  strictures  upon  his  mo- 
tives and  character,  gave  an  interview  to  a 
German  newspaper  correspondent,  in  which  he 
spoke  disparagingly  of  the  Prince.  For  this  he 
was  arraigned  in  court  on  a  charge  of  libel,  and 
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WHS  clubbed  and  stoned  by  a  mob  in  the  street 
on  Sept.  5.  The  new  Government  appointed  a 
number  of  Russophiles  to  local  offices,  and  made 
overtures  for  a  reconciliation  between  Prince 
Ferdinand  and  the  Czar.  Prince  Ferdinand  was 
said  to  have  drawn  up  a  memorandum  com- 
plaining of  the  indi^ity  of  his  ambiguous  posi- 
tion, which  was  taken  by  the  Princess  Clemen- 
tine to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Coburg  and  sent  to  the  Czar 
by  the  hand  of  the  Czarevitch,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  was  the  more  willing  to  remove 
Stambulo£f  as  an  evidence  of  his  good  faith.  A 
reply  was  said  to  have  been  given  eventually, 
though  it  did  not  come  directly  from  the  Czar, 
whicn  was  that  the  Bulgarian  question  could 
only  be  reconsidered  by  the  Czar  after  the  new 
election  of  the  Prince  by  a  Sobranje  freely 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  after  the  repeal  of 
the  new  article  in  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  religion  of  the  princes  of  Bulgaria. 


The  elections  for  the  new  Sobranje  took  place 
on  Sept.  23.  The  Government  professed  to  exer- 
cise no  compulsion  on  the  electorate.  The  mass 
of  the  voters,  however,  were  directed,  as  usual, 
by  the  local  political  leadei-s.  The  result  was  a 
victory  for  the  Conservative  party,  represented 
in  the  ministry  by  Stoiloff,  Nachevich,  and 
Gueshoff.  The  Ministerialists  elected  to  the 
new  Chamber  numbei^ed  122,  of  whom  95  were 
Conservatives  and  27  Radicals :  while  the  Oppo- 
sition factions  counted  40  altogether,  of  wnom 
10  were  adherents  of  Zankoff  and  his  Rnssophile 
programme,  27  were  Unionists,  and  8  were  sup- 
porters of  Karaveloff.  The  Radical  members  of 
the  Cabinet  offered  their  resignations,  but  Tont- 
cheff  alone  persisted  in  retiring,  whereas  Radi- 
slavoff  became  a  member  of  the  reconstructed 
ministry,  taking  the  portfolio  of  Public  In- 
struction, while  Pechen  was  appointed  Minister 
of  Justice,  and  Velichkoff  became  Minister  of 
Public  Works. 
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CALIFORNIA,  a  Pacific  coast  State,  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  Sept.  9,  1850 ;  area,  158,860 
.•square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  each 
decfennial  census  since  admission,  was  92,597  in 
1850:  379,994  in  1860;  560,247  in  1870;  864,694 
in  1880;  and  1,208,130  in  1890.  Capital,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Government.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  th&year  :  Governor,  H.  H.  Mark- 
ham.   Republican  ;   Lieutenant  Governor,  John 

B.  Reddick;  Secretary  of  State,  Edward  G. 
Waite ;  Treasurer,  J.  6.  McDonald ;  Comptj-ol- 
ler,  Edwin  R.  Colgan :  Attorney-General,  Wil- 
liam H.  II.  Hart;  AdiutJint-Gencral,  C.  C. 
Allen ;    Surveyor-General,  Theodore    Reichert ; 

'Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  James  W. 
Anderson ;  Insurance  (Commissioner,  J.  N.  E. 
Wilson  :  Labor  Commissioner,  George  W.  Walts ; 
Railroad  Commissioners,  William  Heckman,  J. 
M.  Litchfield,  and  James  W.  Roa:  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  11.  Beatty ;  Associate 
Justices  :  T.  B.  WcFarland.  A.  VanR.  Paterson, 

C.  H.  Garoutte,  Ralph  C.  Harrison,  J.  J.  I)e 
Haven,  and  W.  F.  Fitzgerald ;  Clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  L.  B.  Brown. 

Assessment^.— In  August,  1894,  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  fixed  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  various  counties;  San  Francisco 
County's  was  raided  15  per  cent.,  and  Kings 
County's  wa.s  lowered  6  per  cent.,  the  valuation 
in  the'former  being  increased  from  $!^26,151.951 
in  1893  to  f371, 567,642.  The  total  assessed 
valuation  of  all  the  real  and  personal  property 
in  the  State,  exclusive  of  railrotid  property,  is 
11,144,728,104 — a  decrease  from  last  year's  v.-ilua- 
tion.  In  March,  1893,  the  assessed  valuation 
was  as  follows:  Real  and  personal  property, 
$1,174,221,64,'?;  railroad  prof>ertv,  $42,478,640; 
total  value  of  all  property,  $1,216,700,283. 

The  following  valuation  was  placed  upon  rail- 
road property  for  tax  purposes  for  1894: 

California  Pacific,  $2,000,000;  Contr;il  Pacific,  $1.V 
000,WK);  Northern  C'alifbniia,  J;i>7r).000 ;  North crn 
Railway,  $3,100,000;  Southern  Pacific,  $16.0<mM)(>0  ; 
South  Pacific  Coast,  $1,300,000 ;  Southern  California 


Railway,  $2,950,000;  Carson  and  Colorado,  $250,000 ; 
Nevada,  California,  and  Oregon,  JillO,000;  Nevada 
County  Narrow  Gauge,  $100,000;  North  Pacific 
Coast.  $fi00,OOO:  Pacific  Coast,  $350,000;  Gualala 
River,  $50,000;  California  and  Nevada.  $92,000:  l*a- 
jaro  Valley,  $150,000;  San  Francisco  and  North  Pa- 
cific, $1,935,000;  San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo,  $160,- 
000;  Southern  California  Motor,  $72,000;  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  $1 25,000 ;  Pullman,  first  clasi*,  one  quarter 
with  the  Central  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific,  $110,- 
560;  Pullman,  second  class,  one  quarter  with  the 
Central  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific,  $31,140 ;  total, 
$42,730,700.     Total  for  1898,  $42,478,640. 

A  reassessment  for  the  years  1886  and  1887 
also  was  made,  which  more  than  doubled  the 
amount  the  railroads  would  otherwise  have  to 
pay.  Over  this  reassessment  there  was  con- 
troversy before  the  board,  it  being  maintained 
by  the  Southern  Pacijftc  Company  that  the  as- 
sessment for  1886  was  outlawed.  In  regard  to 
the  taxes  for  1887  it  was  held  that,  as  the  legality 
of  that  assessment  had  been  decided,  but  was 
again  being  argued  on  appeal  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  board  had  no  right  to  act  on  it.  The 
railroads  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  reas- 
sessment. 

The  Kailroad  Debt. — ^The  indebtedness  to 
the  United  States  of  the  Central  Pacific,  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  the  Kansas  Pacific  roads  is 
estimated  at  over  $171,000,000.  Congress  has 
not  decided  what  action  shall  be  taken  to  secure 
the  pnvment  of  this  amount ;  but  in  June  Attor- 
ney-General Olney  filed  a  claim  for  $15,000,000 
against  the  estate  of  Leland  Stanford  as  a  stock- 
holder in  the  Central  Pacific,  and  he  will  bring 
suit  in  the  same  amount  against  the  Crocker  ana 
the  llof>kins  ostntes.  AH  bonds  of  the  company 
mature  between  Jan.  1,  1895,  and  Jan.  1,  1899. 

BnnkH. — The  aggregate  resources  of  all  the 
commercial,  savings,  and  private  banks  in  the 
State  on  Jan.  1,  1894,  were  as  follow:  Bank 
premises,  $5.822,984 :  real  estate  taken  for  debt, 
$5,108,846;  invested  in  stocks  and  bonds,  $1 8,- 
.S  13,089;  loans  on  real  estate,  $125,065,458; 
loans  on  stocks  and  bonds,  $18,975,734;  loans 
on  other  securities,  $6,419,402;  loans  on  per- 
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sonal  security,  $44,869,413;  money  on  hand, 
$23,111,537;  due  from  banks,  $14,565,447 ;  other 
assets,  $4,108,115;  total  assets.  $265,860,025. 
The  total  resources  on  Jan.  1,  1893,  were  $286,- 
133,947.  Liabilities  are  shown  as  follow :  Capi- 
tal paid  up,  $55,398,185 ;  reserve  and  surplus, 
$23,513,288;  due  depositors,  $177,366,915:  due 
other  banks,  $6,498,621 ;  other  liabilities,  $3,083,- 
016;  total  liabilities,  $265,860,025.  The  num- 
ber of  banks  reporting  to  the  commissioners 
is  249.  Of  these,  60  are  savings  banks,  14  pri- 
vate banks,  and  175  commercial  banks.  During 
1893  4  new  savings  banks.  2  new  private  banks, 
and  13  new  commercial  banks  were  started. 
The  assets  of  the  savings  banks  in  the  State  on 
Jan.  1,  1894,  were  $142,494,612— a  decrease  of 
$7,830,436  since  Jan.  1, 1893.  The  decrease  in 
deposits  during  1893  was  $9,095,505.  deposits 
being  $98,181,315,  and  withdrawals  $106,436,- 
118.  In  the  aggregate  the  money  movement 
during  1898  was  the  largest  ever  reported  in  the 
State.  Compared  with  1892,  it  snows  a  com- 
plete reversal  in  the  natural  order  of  things 
along  this  line,  for  in  1892  $107,645,000  were 
deposited,  and  $93,430,700  were  withdrawn. 
During  1893  the  net  profits  of  the  savings  banks, 
amounting  to  $6,789,658,  were  distributed  as  fol- 
low: Dividends  paid  to  depositors,  $5,819,805: 
to  stockholders,  $458,102;  added  to  reserve, 
$511,751.  Oct.  3,  1893,  the  resources  of  the  35 
national  banks  in  the  State  were  $26,652,457. 

Education. — A  new  college  of  machinery,  on 
the  State  University  grounds  at  Berkeley,  was 
opened  in  March.  The  building  is  of  Roman 
brick  and  terra  cotta  and  is  Romanesque  in 
architecture.  It  cost  $50,000,  and  the  equip- 
ment, exclusive  of  the  old  and  still  available 
machinery,  amounted  to  $25,000  more.  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  a  hollow  rectangle.  The 
central  portion  of  the  south  front  is  two  stories 
high.  All  the  other  portions  are  one  story,  while 
under  the  western  sicle  only  there  is  a  hi^h  base- 
ment. The  quadrangle  is  roofed  over  with  iron 
and  glass.  The  course  in  the  College  of  Mechan- 
ics is  limited  to  four  years,  and  is  a  continuation 
of  the  elementary  scientific  studies  begun  in  the 
high  school.  Every  detail  of  electrical  and  me- 
chanical engineering  may  be  acquired.  There 
were  32  students  on  the  opening  of  the  college. 

Early  in  the  year,  J.  Clute  Wilmerding,  of  San 
Francisco,  left  by  his  will  $400,000  to  the  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  California  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  school  to  be  known  as 
"  The  Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts." 
•  Wine.— In  response  to  a  call,  the  wine  pro- 
ducers of  the  State  convened  at  San  Francisco 
on  Sept.  11.  Their  object  was  to  organize  a  co- 
operative association  for  the  purpose  of  control- 
ling the  vintage  of  the  State,  to  adopt  measures 
to  put  the  wine  industry  into  a  more  flourishing 
condition,  and  to  secure  the  mutual  benefit  and 
protection  of  the  wine  producers. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1894  the  ship- 
ments by  sea  were:  Wine,  6,902  cases,  999,834 
gallons;  brandy,  254  cases,  274,699  gallons;  a 
decrease  of  120,000  gallons  from  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  shipments  by  rail  were :  Wine, 
19,835  cases,  5,648,944  gallons ;  brandy,  731  cases, 
236,099  gallons:  an  increase  of  1,200,000  over 
the  movement  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1893.    The  principal  reason  for  the  change  in 


the  means  of  transportation  is  the  low  freight 
rates  offered  by  the  railroads. 

Agricaltural  Station.— Congress  is  about  to 
establish  a  new  agricultural  experiment  station 
at  the  delta  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers,  with  the  object  of  determining  whether 
sugar  cane  can  profitably  be  grown  there.    A 

auantity  of  rice  will  be  planted  also,  it  being 
lought  that  the  lowlands  along  the  banks  of 
the  two  rivers  are  adaptable  to  its  cultivation. 

Transmississippi  Congress.— A  commercial 
congress,  which  was  attended  by  delegates  from 
towns  and  cities  west  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
convened  at  San  Francisco  Feb.  12,  and  contin- 
ued in  session  for  three  days. 

Grain  and  Flonr. — The  semiannual  account 
of  cereals  remaining  in  the  State.  June  1, 1894, 
shows:  Barley,  1,370,305  centals;  oats,  106.915: 
beans,  124,300;  com,  94,890;  rye,  6,585;  and 
wheat,  7,646,090 ;  also  80,310  barrels  of  flour. 
At  the  same  date  in  1898  there  were  4,485,923 
centals  of  wheat  and  83,327  barrels  of  flour. 

Specie. — During  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  specie  was  exported  from  San  Francisco  as 
follows :  Silver  bars,  $3,300,905 ;  Mexican  dollars, 
$2,148,935;  South  American  dollars,  $134,742; 
gold  coin,  $9,416,820 ;  silver  coin,  $364,000 ;  gold 
dust,  $290;  currency  and  bonds,  $1,291,971; 
total,  $16,658,053.  The  export  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1893  was  $12,197,092,  of 
which  amount  $67,781  was  in  gold  bars. 

Irrigation. — The  acreage  under  irrigation  is 
5,500,000,  3,800,000  acres  being  under  cultiva- 
tion. A  company  with  a  capital  of  $2,600,000 
has  been  incorporated,  whose  object  is  to  erect  a 
dam  150  feet  high  at  Victor  Narrows,  on  Mo- 
jave  river,  to  impound  a  lake  9  miles  long  and 
about  3  miles  wide.  This  water  will  be  used  in 
irrigating  about  200,000  acres  on  the  Mojave 
desert,  wnich  is  especially  adapted  to  producing 
raisin  grapes  and  alfalfa. 

Tlie  Public  Domain.— In  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia it  was  decided,  in  June,  that  700,000 
acres  in  Los  Angeles  and  Ventura  Counties, 
originally  granted  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  have  reverted  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

Farm  and  Home  Proprietorship.— The 
census  bulletin  issued  in  September  shows  that 
76*08  per  cent,  of  the  farm  families  own  the 
farms  cultivated  by  them,  32*5  per  cent,  owning 
subject  to  incumbrance.  These  liens  amount 
to  $46,767,837,  which  is  30-32  per  cent,  of  their 
value ;  and  this  debt  bears  interest  at  the  aver- 
age rate  of  8*78  per  cent.,  making  the  average 
interest  charge  $299  to  each  family.  Each 
owned  and  incumbered  farm  is  worth,  on  the 
average,  $11,233,  and  is  subject  to  a  debt  of 
$3,406.  The  corresponding  facts  for  homes  are 
that  39-79  per  cent,  of  the  home  families  own 
their  homes,  22*7  owning  with  incumbrance. 
The  debt  on  owned  homes  aggregates  $30,999,- 
517,  or  34*68  per  cent,  of  their  value,  and  bears 
interest  at  the  average  rate  of  8*1  per  cent.,  the 
average  amount  of  interest  to  each  home  be- 
ing $154.  An  average  debt  of  $1,805  incum- 
bers each  home,  which  has  the  average  value 
of  $5,205.  The  number  of  mortgages  in  force 
in  1890  was  112,637,  valued  at  $542,704,054.  The 
average  rate  of  interest  was  8*81  per  cent. 
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Prosperity. — Census  bulletins  issued  in  1894 
rive  the  true  value  of  real  and  personal  property 
in  California  in  1890  as  $2,500,000,000 ;  the  per 
capita  valuation  being  $2,097,  the  largest  in  any 
of  the  States.  In  expenditure  for  State  and 
local  government  Cahfornia  stands  sixth,  the 
amount  being  $24,437,780,  and  tenth  in  the 
amount  expended  for  common  schools.  She 
leads  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar,  wine,  rai- 
sins, honey,  olives,  almonds,  and  small  nuts; 
heads  the  list  of  barley  producers,  with  17,500,- 
000  bushels ;  is  second  in  wheat,  with  40,000,000 
bushels ;  second  in  bean  culture,  having  700,000 
bushels;  and  third  in  hops,  with  6,500,000 
pounds ;  is  third  in  the  number  of  sheep,  includ- 
mg  spring  lambs,  and  second  in  pounds  of  wool 
produced,  shearing  over  30,000,000  pounds.  As 
a  gold  producer  she  is  first ;  first  in  the  produc- 
tion of  quicksilver,  of  borax,  of  commercial 
asbestus,  of  chrome,  and  of  asphaltum  and 
bituminous  rock.  She  is  second  in  the  produc- 
tion of  paving  blocks,  third  in  granite  for  build- 
ing, ana  sixth  in  petroleum. 

Railroad  Strikes.— Early  in  July  all  the 
railroads  in  the  State  became  involved  in  a  strike 
arising  from  the  attempt  to  boycott  the  Pullman 
Company,  and  all  through  travel  was  stopped. 
Federal "  troops  and  the  State  militia  were 
moved  against  the  strikers  in  Sacramento,  Oak- 
land, Los  Angeles,  San  Jose,  and  San  Francisco. 
On  July  4,  800  militiamen  of  Sacramento, 
Stockton,  and  San  Francisco  regiments,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  T.  W.  Sheehan,  were  or- 
dered to  clear  the  Southern  Pacific  depot  at 
Sacramento.  The  militia  advanced  until  they 
almost  touched  the  compact  body  of  strikers 
filling  the  shed,  who  did  not  give  way.  The  or- 
der to  "  Charge  bayonets ! "  was  given,  but  the 
soldiers  did  not  obey  it,  and  Gen.  Sheehan,  after 
trying  to  persuade  the  strikers  to  disperse,  re- 
ported to  Marshal  Baldwin,  who  insisted  that 
the  depot  should  be  cleared.  Gen.  Sheehan 
asked  for  a  written  order  to  fire  upon  the  strik- 
ers ;  but  this  the  marshal  refused  to  give  until 
after  both  the  Sacramento  river  and  American 
bridges  should  be  placed  under  strong  military 
guards.  Gen.  Sheehan  thereupon  withdrew  the 
troops  from  the  depot  and  its  vicinitv.  On  July 
11  a  train  bearing  soldiers  left  f^acramento 
for  San  Francisco ;  about  3  miles  west  of  Sacra- 
mento it  was  wrecked  at  a  trestle  by  the  spread- 
ing of  the  rails,  which  resulted  from* the  drawing 
of  the  spikes  and  fish  plates.  The  engineer  of 
the  train  and  3  soldiers  of  the  Fifth  Artillery 
were  killed,  and  4  soldiers  were  dangerously 
wounded.  On  July  13  an  engine,  protected  by 
soldiers  who  were  members  of  the  company 
to  which  the  soldiers  killed  on  the  11th  be- 
longed, ran  into  the  freight  yards  at  Sacramento, 
which  the  troops  had  been  ordered  to  keep  clear, 
where  a  "  dead  line  "  had  been  established.  A 
group  of  men  found  lounging  upon  one  of  the 
platforms  jeered  at  the  soldiers,  and  Capt. 
Roberts,  stopping  the  engine,  ordered  his  sol- 
diers to  arrest  them.  Most  of  the  men  began  to 
run,  followed  by  the  soldiei*s  with  fixed  bayonets, 
but  some,  with  missiles  in  their  hands,  con- 
fronted them.  From  among  the  soldiers,  who 
had  been  ordered  not  to  fire  unless  attacked^came 
the  order  "  Give  it  to  them ! "  and  firing  followed, 
by  which  one  of  the  fleeing  men  was  killed  and 


one  wounded.  On  the  13th,  at  Oakland,  the 
militia  charged  with  fixed  bayonets  upon  a 
mob  that  had  stopped  and  uncoupled  a  long 
freight  train.  The  mob  dispersed,  an^  a  Cat- 
ling gun  was  trained  upon  a  house  in  which 
strikers  had  taken  refuge.  Many  strikers  were 
arrested,  but  no  one  was  found  to  have  been  se- 
riously huit.  On  the  13th  the  first  throu^  train 
from  the  South  in  sixteen  days  reached  Fresno. 
On  the  15th  trains  from  the  East  reached  Oak- 
land, and  on  the  21st  the  strike  was  declared 
broken,  though  it  was  many  days  before  regu- 
lar travel  was  resumed.  The  loss  of  money  re- 
sulting from  the  strike  was  very  ^reat,  shippers 
of  fruit,  especially,  suffering  heavily.  In  Sacra- 
mento, so  early  as  July  7,  the  strikers  issued  an 
appeal  for  food. 

rroducts.— During  the  year  ending  Jan.  1, 
1894,  canned  fruits  to  the  amount  of  48,576,000 
pounds  were  shipped  by  rail  from  California. 
Of  hops,  8,410,000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,516,800, 
were  snipped  by  ran,  and  248,962  pounds,  valued 
at  $44,817,  by  sea,  the  total  being  8,658,962 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,561,617.  Of  lumber,  217,- 
148,600  feet  of  pine  and  180,980,700  feet  of  red- 
wood were  received  at  San  Francisco;  14,186,- 
000  feet  of  redwood,  valued  at  $287,940,  were  ex- 
ported. Of  quicksilver,  2,241,450  pounds,  valued 
at  $1,201,300,  were  produced.  The  wool  produc- 
tion was  33,169,375  pounds;  the  wool  exporta- 
tion, 22,008,334  pounds,  valued  at  $2,500,000. 
The  treasure  received  at  San  Francisco  bv 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  was  $23,326,685. 
Inland  shipments  from  San  Francisco  were 
$29,868,388;  overland  shipments,  gold  bullion. 
$67,781 ;  coin,  $16,466,271 ;  total,  $16,534,052. 

Political. — In  the  November  election  James 
H.  Budd,  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor, 
6  out  of  7  Republican  candidates  for  Con- 
gress, and  a  Republican  Legislature,  were  elect- 
ed. The  Populist  vote  was  nearly  double  that 
of  1892.  In  San  Francisco,  Adolph  Sutro,  the 
builder  of  the  great  tunnel  beneath  the  Com- 
stock  lode  in  Nevada,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  opposing  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
Company  with  great  vigor,  was  elected  mayor 
by  a  larger  vote  than  all  his  four  opponents  re- 
ceived. He  was  nominated  by  a  municipal 
Populist  convention,  was  opposed  by  the  rail- 
way company,  the  entire  local  press,  and  all  the 
regular  political  organizations,  and  was  support- 
ed by  property  owners  and  the  mercantile  com- 
munity.   The  election  of  Budd  was  contested. 

California  Midwinter  Fair.— The  first  idea 
of  a  midwinter  fair  to  be  held  in  California  is 
due  to  M.  H.  de  Young,  second  vice-president  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  Commission, 
who,  learning  that  many  of  the  foreign  exhibit- 
ors in  Chicago  wished  a  further  opportunity  to 
display  their  goods  in  the  New  World,  conceived 
the  idea  that  such  a  desire  might  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  for  the  benefit  of  his^own  State.  At 
a  banquet  of  the  foreign  commissioners  he  in- 
vited them  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Californians 
to  be  held  in  the  California  Club,  in  Chicago,  on 
May  31,  1893.  The  proposition,  then  originally 
presented,  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and 
prompt  co-operation  was  obtained  from  the 
State  and  city  authorities  in  California.  With- 
in a  month  an  organization  was  effected,  a  site 
chosen,  and  money  subscribed.    A  commission 
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of  50  was  named  by  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco, 
who  chose  from  its  members  an  executive  com- 
mittee that  organized  on  July  28  as  follow: 
M.  H.  de  VoMUg,  President  and  Director-General ; 
Irwin  C.  Stump,  Vice-President;  P.  N.  Lilien- 
thal.  Treasurer ;  and  Alexander  Badlam,  Secre- 
tary; to  whom  were  added  later  the  following 
representatives  from  the  interior  of  California: 
Fulton  Gr.  Berry,  Fresno;  Eugene  J.  Gregory, 
Sacramento;  Jacob  H.  Neff,  Colfax;  and  J.  £. 
Slauson,  Los  Angeles..  Two  important  problems 
demanded  immediate  solution — that  oi  the  in- 
stallation of  the  fair,  and  that  of  financial  ways 
and  means.  A  second  committee  of  50  was 
named  by  Mayor  Ellert,  of  San  Francisco,  with 
W.  II.  L.  Barnes  as  chairman,  to  consider  the 
raising  of  funds.  At  first  Herman  Schainwald 
was  financial  manager,  and  later  Louis  Sloss,  Jr., 
and  Frank  Johnson  succeeded  him.  An  active 
canvass  was  made,  and  soon  more  than  l|400,000 
was  obtained.  An  act  of  Congress  was  procured 
making  the  exposition  international  in  charac- 
ter, and  securing  to  foreign  exhibitors  the  same 
privileges  that  they  enjoyed  in  Chicago.  On 
Aug.  24,  in  the  presence  of  the  largest  gathering 
ever  witnessed  in  San  Francisco,  ground  was 
broken  for  the  fair.  Meanwhile  the  director- 
general,  aided  by  his  assistant,  Ren6  Comely, 
was  busy  in  Chicago,  where  he  secured  the  most 
desirable  exhibits  for  the  Midwinter  Fair. 

Site. — "There  is  not  a  place  more  pictur- 
esquely beautiful  in  or  about  any  American 
city  "  than  Golden  Gate  Park.  It  is  back  of  the 
hills  that  surround  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
and  extends  to  the  ocean.  It  has  a  beauty  of 
landscape  in  hill  and  valley,  with  broad,  smooth 
roads,  majestic  trees,  and  semitropical  plants 
and  flowers  in  profusion,  with  a  great  green 
carpet  of  grass  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Such  was 
the  site  chosen  for  the  Midwinter  Fair.  A  place 
of  shifting  sands,  with  here  and  there  a  tree — 
known  as  Concert  valley,  and  reserved  as  the 
permanent  music  area— was  assigned  to  the  ex- 
position authorities.  It  includea  160  acres,  and 
when  selected  had  not  yet  been  beautified. 

Buildings. — Great  and  small,  there  were 
more  than  300  structures  contained  within  the 
grounds  of  the  Midwinter  Fair,  although  not 
more  than  70  were  of  special  importance.  The 
•chief  buildings  were  constructed  of  plaster  and 
staff*  and  were  highly  ornamented.  They  in- 
cluded the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Pal- 
ace, designed  by  A.  Page  Brown.  This  was  462 
feet  long  and  225  feet  wide.  Its  annex  was  870 
feet  long  and  00  feet  wide,  and  together  with 
galleries  afforded  an  area  of  177,000  square  feet. 
The  cost  was  $120,000.  The  Mechanics'  Art 
Palace  was  designed  by  Edward  R.  Swain.  It 
was  330  feet  long  and  160  feet  wide.  Its  annex 
was  249  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide,  and  together 
with  galleries  afforded  an  area  of  37,041  square 
feet.  The  cost  ^as  $72,000.  The  Horticultural 
and  Agricultural  Palace  was  designed  by  Samuel 
Newsora,  and  was  of  the  old  Spanish  mission 
style.  It  was  400  feet  long  and  190  feet  wide. 
The  total  area  of  the  building,  including  hall 
floors,  was  77,297  square  feet.  It  cost  $03,300. 
The  Administration  Building  was  desiirned  by 
A.  Page  Brown,  and  was  of  a  mixed  Indian  and 
Siamese  style.  It  was  70  feet  square,  and  had  a 
total  floor  area  of  16,800  square  feet.    It  cost 


$30,000.  The  building  for  Fine  Arts,  designed 
by  C.  C.  McDougal,  was  of  brick  and  staff.  It 
was  in  style  a  modern  adaptation  of  Egyptian 
architecture,  and  in  coloring  more  subdued  than 
many  of  the  other  structures.  It  contained 
2,000  running  feet  of  space  for  exhibits  of 
paintings.  The  cost  was  $80,000.  These  five 
principal  buildings  were  grouped  around  a 
pai'allelogram  called  the  Grand  Court,  in  the 
center  of  which  stood  the  Bonet  Steel  Tower,  272 
feet  high,  a  number  of  artistically  ornamented 
fountains,  and  many  beautiful  features  of  at- 
tractive landscape  gardening.  Beyond  this 
court  were  the  various  national.  State,  and 
county  buildings;  while  to  the  east  was  the 
Festival  Hall,  designed  by  A.  Page  Brown,  in 
the  Spanish- Mexican  style  of  architecture.  It 
was  141  feet  long  and  133  feet  wide.  The  cost 
was  $20,000.  The  total  expense  of  the  buildings 
is  said  to  have  been  $1,500,000. 

Concessions. — Many  of  the  spectacular  side 
shows  of  the  Midway  Plaisance  were  transferred 
to  the  Midwinter  Fair  at  the  close  of  the  exhibi- 
tion in  Chicago,  notably  the  Oriental  Village 
with  its  Turkish  theater,  Street  in  Cairo,  Caf6 
Chantant.  and  scores  of  Turkish  and  Syrian 
booths.  Then  there  were  several  MoorisK  res- 
taurants and  the  Moorish  Mirror  Maze.  The 
'49  Mining  Camp  included  29  buildings,  among 
which  was  the  identical  cabin  occupied  by  Sena- 
tor George  C.  Perkins  in  1849.  The  ethnological 
concessions  included  an  Arizona  Indian  village, 
a  Sioux  Indian  village,  an  Eskimo  village,  a  Da- 
homey village,  a  Chinese  village,  a  Japanese  tea 
village,  and  a  Hawaiian  village,  containing  the 
cyclorama  of  the  volcano  of  Kilauea.  There  was 
a  reproduction  of  Heidelberg  Castle,  with  a  Ger- 
man village  at  its  base,  a  part  of  the  Public 
Prater  in  Vienna,  and  a  bit  of  old  Paris,  as  well 
as  a  Swiss  chalet,  in  all  of  which  were  attend- 
ants in  their  particular  national  costumes.  An 
Arizona  museum,. a  St.  Bernard  dog  show.  Col. 
Boone's  arena  of  wild  animals,  a  scenic  railway, 
an  electric  theater,  as  well  as  many  restaurants 
and  kiosks,  were  scattered  around' the  grounds 
to  eater  to  the  various  wants  and  interests  of 
the  visitors.  Finally,  the  Haunted  Swing  and 
Dante's  Inferno  deserve  mention. 

Opening  Day.— Notwithstanding  the  short 
time  that  elapsed  between  the  day  when  the 
project  was  announced  and  Jan.  1,  wonderful 
progress  was  made  toward  the  completion  of 
the  buildings  and  the  installation  of  the  ex- 
hibits. As  the  enterprise  developed,  apathy 
became  enthusiasm,  and  additions  in  the  way 
of  annexes  to  the  larger  buildings  became  neces- 
sary, and  hence  the  exposition  was  not  ready 
for  opening  on  the  first  of  the  year.  The  day 
was  therefore  set  for  Jan.  27.  which  day  was 
made  a  legal  holiday  by  the  State  authorities. 
The  morning  dawned  brightly,  and  the  cere- 
monies began  with  a  procession,  of  which  Gen. 
John  H.  Dickinson  was  grand  marshal.  It 
started  exactly  at  10  o'clock  from  the  junction 
of  Van  Ness  and  Golden  Gate  Avenues.  The 
officials  of  the  fair,  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  California, 
the  foreign  commissioners,  and  others  rode  in 
carriages,  and  were  followed  by  special  features, 
including  the  '49  Mining  Cainp,  with  its  old 
stagecoach,  cowboys,  and  miners,  and  at  the  end 
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came  the  concessional  features,  represented  by 
Oriental  merchants  in  costume  and  donkeys  and 
camels  from  Cairo.  The  grounds  were  reached 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  crowds  were  gath- 
ered on  the  Recreation  Ground,  where  a  grand 
stand  had  been  erected.  Here  the  military  were 
dismissed  and  the  exercises  proper  began.  These 
included  the  national  anthem  by  the  bands,  an 
introductory  address  by  James  D.  Phelan.  the 
president  of  the  day,  a  prayer  by  Bishop  William 
F.  Nichols,  a  welcome  by  Governor  Markham, 
and  an  address  by  M.  H.  de  Young,  the  director- 
general.  As  the  latter  closed  his  remarks,  Mrs. 
de  Young  advanced,  and  exactly  at  2.15  p.  m. 
pressed  the  electric  button  that  started  the  ma- 
chinery, and  the  Midwinter  Exposition  in  the 
•*  Palm  City  "  was  opened.  An  informal  luncheon 
followed,  and  in  the  evening  fireworks  were  dis- 
played, and  thus  the  fair  was  inaugurated.  It 
was  estimated  that  over  85,000  people  were  on  - 
the  grounds,  and  the  record  showed  72,248  paid 
admissions. 

Festivals. — In  order  to  develop  special  inter- 
est in  the  fair,  the  executive  committee  arranged 
that  days  be  assigned  to  each  section.  State,  and 
county  that  exhibited.  Societies  and  fraternities 
bad  days,  and  so  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic had  its  day  as  well  as  the  California  Pioneers. 
The  butchers,  the  firemen,  the  letter  carriers, 
the  dentists,  and  others  had  days  set  apart  for 


them.  Flower  and  music  festivals  were  held. 
Washington's  Birthday,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and 
May  Day  were  appropriately  observed.  Athletic 
contests  and  tournaments  were  held.  Special  at- 
tractions, such  as  fireworks,  and  music  by  Souza's 
band,  were  provided.  Conspicuous  among  the 
entertainments  was  that  of  the  Carnival.  Ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  the  occurrence  of  this  well- 
known  pageant  in  New  Orleans  on  Mardi  Gras 
to  reproduce  it  at  the  Midwinter  Fair.  On 
April  17  Rex  arrived  in  the  royal  barge  at  the 
foot  of  Market  Street,  whence  he  was  escorted 
to  the  fair  grounds.  There  he  was  received  by 
Mayor  Ellert,  who  presented  three  golden  keys 
to  his  Majesty.  On  the  following  evening  (April 
18)  the  New  Orleans  pageant  was  reproduced.  A 
procession  of  10  large  floats,  with  other  novelties, 
moved  through  the  grounds,  and  then  circled 
around  the  space  set  apart  ifor  athletic  sports. 
As  each  float  and  feature  passed  a  large  frame 
that  had  been  erected  for  the  purpose  the  search 
light  at  the  top  of  the  electric  tower  was  turned 
upon  it,  thus  bringing  out  all  the  artistic  beau- 
ties of  the  display.  A  carnival  ball  was  held  on 
the  19th,  in  which  the  representatives  of  foreign 
concessions  and  exhibits  took  part,  and  with 
which  the  pageant  ended. 

Exhibits. — It  is  not  possible  in  this  place  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  exhibits. 
Of  the  fifty-three  counties  contained  in  California 
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nearly  every  one  had  an  elaborate  display  of  its 
special  products.  Two  large  special  buildings, 
representing  respectively  southern  California, 
with  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  San 
Bernardino,  San  Diego,  and  Ventura,  and  north- 
ern and  central  Cal3ornia,  with  the  counties  of 
Butte,  Colusa,  Lake,  Napa,  Placer,  Sacramento, 
Shasta,  Siskiyou,  Solano,  Tehama,  and  Yuba; 
also  special  buildings  representing  the  counties 
of  Alameda,  Humboldt,  Monterey,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Santa  Clara,  San  Joaquin,  San  Mateo,  and 
Tulare,  were  erected,  in  which  to  display  all  the 
magni^cent  products  of  this  great  State.  Its 
agricultural,  horticultural,  mineral,  and  viticul- 
tural  wealth  were  exhibited  in  a  richness  never 
before  equaled.  Luscious  fruits,  brought  to  the 
Palm  City  by  car  loads,  succeeded  each  other  in 
their  appropriate  season,  and  were  heaped  in 
abundant  masses  in  various  exhibits,  to  the  won- 
der of  the  visitors.  Prom  Jan.  15  to  Feb.  15 
the  fifth  annual  Northern  Citrus  Fair  was  held 
in  the  Northern  and  Central  California  Building, 
and  on  Feb.  20  it  was  succeeded  by  the  annual 
Citrus  Fair  of  Southern  California  in  its  own 
building.  These  fairs  were  arranged  to  be  held 
in  San  Francisco,  so  that  the  residents  of  the 
counties  exhibiting  might  include  the  Midwinter 
Fair  in  their  annual  outing.  Oregon  and  Nevada 
had  special  buildings  in  which  their  own  prod- 
ucts were  systematically  displayed.  Besides  the 
United  States,  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Cey- 
lon, France,  Germany,  Oreat  Britain,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  Russia,  Siam,  Spain,  Switz- 
erland, and  various  smaller  Oriental  countries 
had  official  exhibits,  but  they  were  chieflv  a 
duplication  of  the  goods  shown  at  the  World's 
Fair  held  in  Chicago  during  1893.  The  display 
of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  other  objects  of  art 
in  the  Fine  Arts  Palace  was  undoubtedly  the 
best  ever  seen  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  included 
manv  of  the  |^ems  shown  in  Chicago,  and  was 
specially  rich  m  the  productions  of  Californian 
artists. 

Special  Features. — Among  the  instructive 
features  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice  were 
the  many  that  had  to  do  with  California  life. 
The  beautiful  building  devoted  to  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  with  its  heavy  walls,  low,  red- 
tiled  roof,  long,  shadowy  hggias,  and  arcades,  and 
deep-set  windows,  recalled  by  its  architecture 
the  style  of  the  early  Spanish  missions.  Several 
of  the  county  buildings  were  likewise  indicative 
of  special  historical  phases.  Monterey  erected  a 
quaint  old  ranchero  casa  in  imitation  of  a  Span- 
ish adobe,  with  tiled  roof  and  large,  sheltered 
porch,  upon  which  were  heaped,  after  the  early 
California  custom,  pumpkins  and  squashes.  With- 
in the  building  were  shown  a  collection  of  priestly 
robes  and  vestments,  and  a  set  of  bells  from  the 
early  mission  of  Father  Junipero  Serra,  while  in 
front  of  the  structure  was  the  first  cannon  landed 
in  California,  and  the  flagpole  on  which  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  first  raised  on  July  7,  1846. 
Humboldt  and  Mendocino  Counties  each  erected 
characteristic  structures  with  the  logs  of  their 
famous  redwoods.  San  Joaquin  reproduced  in 
staff  her  courthouse,  finished  on  the  inside  with 
oiled  redwood.  Santa  Barbara  erected  a  unic^ue 
structure  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  its  interior 
walls  decorated  with  jute  m  its  natural  color. 
A  concession  from  Santa  Barbara  also  built  a 


huge  water  tank,  called  **  the  Amphibria,"  and 
exhibited  in  it  trained  sea  lions  from  SanUi  Bar- 
bara channeL  The  irrigation  system  was  shown 
by  a  model  California  ranch,  with  irrigating 
gates,  flumes,  and  ditches,  and  other  means  by 
which  the  deserts  have  been  made  to  bloom.  This 
appeared  in  the  exhibit  from  Tulare  County.  An 
ostrich  farm  with  an  incubator  attachment  was 
one  of  the  exhibits,  showing  a  valuable  industry 
that  flourishes  in  southern  California.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  grounds  was  the  '49  Mining 
Camp,  toward  which  at  stated  intervals  a  weath- 
er-scarred old  stagecoach  drawn  by  six  horses, 
followed  by  a  train  of  laden  pack  mules,  made 
its  way.  An  old  tollhouse  from  the  interior  of 
the  State  stood  near  the  entrance  of  the  Camp, 
which  consisted  of  a  narrow  street  under  a  pan- 
oramic view  of  Mount  Shasta.  The  tavern,  the 
blacksmith  shop,  the  dance  house,  the  gambling 
house,  were  all  there  with  living  tenants,  show- 
ing the  practices  of  the  time  when  all  California 
was  filled  with  seekers  .after  gold.  On  every 
hand  were  appliances  of  practice  mining — ^sluice 
boxes,  cradles,  and  pans,  a  line  or  two  of  precip- 
itous flume,  and  the  black  mouth  of  a  snaft  or 
tunnel.  Elsewhere  on  the  grounds  was  an  auto- 
matic working  gold  mine,  in  which  everything 
connected  with  a  mine  was  shown  in  detail, 
from  the  men  working  700  feet  below  the  sur- 
face to  the  crusher  under  which  the  ore  was 
placed.  Two  conspicuous  engineering  features 
were  the  Firth  Wheel  and  the  Bonet  Steel  Tower. 
The  former,  almost  a  counterpart  of  the  Ferris 
Wheel  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  reached 
to  a  height  of  150  feet,  and  carried  16  cars 
with  a  capacity  of  10  pei-sons  in  each.  The  Steel 
Tower  was  in  the  Grand  Court,  and  was  272  feet 
high.  Elevatora  ran  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
structure,  and  at  night  thousands  of  electric 
lights  manifested  its  presence.  Two  great  flash 
lights  were  operated  on  its  top. 

Congresses. — As  at  Chicago,  so  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  series  of  literary  and  scientific  congresses 
were  held  in  connection  with  the  fair.  These 
were  organized  under  an  executive  committee 
consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen :  James  D. 
Phelan,  President;  Mayor  L.  11.  Ellert,  First 
Vice-President;  John  H.  Boalt,  Second  Vice- 
President;  Sheldon  G.  Kellogg,  Treasurer;  T.C. 
Judkins,  Secretary ;  William  G.  Harrison,  David 
S.  Jordan,  Bernard  Moses,  W.  B.  Harrington, 
George  T.  Gaden,  Dr.  W.  F.  McNutt,and  Charles 
A.  Murdock.  During  the  last  three  months  of 
the  fair  sessions  were  held  in  Golden  Gate  Ilall, 
on  Sutter  Street.  The  list  of  topics  considered 
came  under  the  following  divisions :  Congress  of 
Economics  and  Politics,  Congress  of  Literature, 
Congress  of  Religion,  Congress  of  Mines  and 
Mining,  Congress  of  Astronomy,  Congress  of 
Medicine,  Congress  of  Education,  Congress  of 
Art,  Congress  of  Music,  Congress  of  Temperance, 
Congress  of  Chemistry,  and  a  Woman's  Uongress 
under  the  sole  charge  of  the  Woman's  Congress 
Auxiliary.  The  Congress  of  Religion  was  the  first 
to  be  held,  and  its  sessions  began  on  April  16. 

Results. — The  fair  was  officially  closed  on 
July  4.  The  visitors  numbered  2,250,000.  It 
was  kept  open  unofficially  until  Sept  1,  when 
the  buildings  were  closed.  The  big  days  were 
the  opening  day  (Saturday,  Jan.  27),  when  TO,- 
243  people  were  present ;  **  Chronicle  "  children's 
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day,  91,872;  and  San  Francisco  day  (July  4),  79,- 
084.  As  in  the  case  of  ttie  Chicago  World's  Fair, 
the  outlook  at  first  was  gloomy,  as  the  weather 
was  bad  and  the  attendance  light;  but  the 
management  provided  many  special  attractions 
for  certain  days,  and  soon  the  imnrovement  was 
marked.  Before  the  fair  was  half  ended  it  was 
a  financial  success.  The  managers  have  not  yet 
made  a  financial  statement,  as  much  business  re- 
mains to  be  settled ;  but  it  can  be  said  that  the 
profits  will  exceed  l|100,000,  and  thev  may  reach 
$200,000.  Already  over  1 100,000  of  these  profits 
have  been  spent  for  the  Midwinter  Pair  Memorial 
Museum,  wnich  will  permanently  occupy  the  art 
gallery  of  the  fair.  A  brick  annex  is  being  con- 
structed to  this  building,  in  which  is  housed  the 
Royal  Pavilion,  erected  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment at  the  Columbian  fair.  This  is  72  by  40 
feet,  and  consists  of  three  rooms,  beautifully 
decorated.  The  middle  room  has  panels  painted 
by  Lenbach.  These  rooms  will  be  the  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  jewel  rooms  of  the  museum.  They  will 
be  separated .  from  the  main  museum  by  the 
wrought-iron  gates  that  stood  at  the  entrance  to 
the  German  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  fair.  Mr.  de 
Young  bought,  as  a  nucleus  for  tne  museum,  the 
fine  Napoleonic  collection,  recently  exhibited  in 
New  York  city,  and  many  rare  gems.  The  fair 
was  of  great  benefit  to  San  Francisco,  as  it  tided 
the  city  over  a  period  of  extreme  dullness  in 
trade  and  stimulated  many  branches  of  business. 
It  was  especially  beneficial  to  the  counties  that 
made  good  displays  of  their  products,  and  in  this 
regard  it  helped  the  whole  coast. 

CANADA,  DOMINION  OF.  Legislation. 
—The  fourth  session  of  the  Seventh  Parliament 
of  Canada  opened  on  March  15,  1894.  The  pas- 
sages of  special  interest  in  the  Governor-General's 
address  were  as  follow : 

Mv  predecessor  was  able  to  express  gratification  to 
you  last  year  ou  an  increase  in  titide,  and  on  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  the  DominioD.  It  is  gratifying  to 
rae  to  observe  that  the  expectation  which  was  tnen 
forniod — that  the  volume  of  trade  during  the  then 
current  year  would  exceed  that  of  any  year  in  the 
history  of  the  Dominion — has  been  fully  realized,  and 
that  Canada^B  progress  continues  with  every  mark  of 
stability  and  permanence. 

It  may  be  obj»erved  witli  Butisfaction  that  a  large 
proportion  of  thi»  increase  is  shown  to  have  been  due 
to  an  extension  of  our  commerce  with  Great  Britain. 
It  is  cause  for  thankfulness  that  our  people  have  been 
spared  in  a  great  degree  from  the  sufferings  which 
have  visited  the  populations  of  some  other  countries 
during  many  months  past,  and  that,  while  the  com- 
mercial depression  prevailing  abroad  could  not  but 
afl'ect  the  activity  of  business  in  the  Dominion,  we 
have  been  free  from  any  extensive  financial  disaster 
or  widespread  distress. 

The  peaceful  conclusion,  by  tjie  award  of  the  arbi- 
trators at  Paris,  of  the  controversy  wliich  had  pre- 
vailed so  long  with  respect  to  the  seal  fisheries  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  rights  of  British  subjects  in 
Bering  Sea,  has  removed  the  only  source  of  conten- 
tion which  existed  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  Canada.  There  is  eveir 
reason  to  believe  that  her  Mfnesty^s  Government  will 
obtain  redress  for  those  Canadians  who  were  deprived 
of  their  property  and  liberty  without  just  cause  while 
the  controversy  was  in  progress. 

At  an  early  date  a  measure  will  be  laid  before  you 
having  for  its  object  a  revision  of  the  customs  duties, 
with  a  view  to  meet  the  changes  which  time  has 
effected  in  business  operations  of  all  kinds  throughout 
the  Dominion.    There  will  also  be  laid  before  you 


measures  on  the  subjects  of  bankruptcy  and  insol- 
vency ;  for  more  effective  provisions  for  out  lines  of 
steam  communication  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans;  for  improving  the  law  with  regard  to  Do- 
minion lands,  Indian  affairs,  joint-stock  companies, 
fisheries,  etc. 

The  speech  in  reply  to  the  Govemor-Generars 
address  was  made  by  Sir  James  Grant  and  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Lachapelle,  the  reply  in  behalf  of 
the  Opposition  being  made  by  Mr.  Laurier,  the 
Liberal  leader.  All  the  speeches  were  highly 
eulogistic  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Aberdeen. 

The  new  members  introduced  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  were  Sir  James  Grant,  Henry 
Stanislaus  Ilarwood,  Joseph  Martin,  and  An- 
drew Uasham. 

Finances.— Hon.  George  E.  Foster,  Minister 
of  Finance,  delivered  his  budget  speech  March 
27.  The  following  epitome  contains  the  impor- 
tant facts  in  it : 

Last  year  I  gave  a  gross  estimate  of  $38,000,000  as 
the  probable  revenue  for  the  current  year.  The 
actual  revenue  has  exceeded  the  estimate  by  $168,- 
608,  the  customs  overrunning  the  customs  receipts  of 
the  preceding  year  by  $452,944,  the  excise  overrun- 
ning the  excise  receipts  of  the  preceding  year  by 
$422,267,  and  the  miscellaneous  revenue  or  earnings 
overrunning  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  $371,526. 
So  that  the  excess  of  revenue  from  these  three  sources, 
besides  being  $168,608  more  than  was  estimated, 
shows  $1,246,737  in  advance  of  the  revenue  of  the 
preceding  year. 

I  stated  about  a  year  ago  that  my  estimate  of  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  1892-^98  was  $86,500,000, 
whereas  the  actual  expenditure  was  $86,814,052.  The 
revenue  and  expenditure  up  to  March  10  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  of  last  year,  respectively,  were  as  follow : 

Kevenno  to  Mnrch  10, 1894 $25,096,000 

"  '*       "    1«98 2^771,000 

Expeadltare  to  March  lO,  IS^ 22,688.000 

"       "    1898 22,285,000 

Last  year,  from  March  10  to  June  80,  revenue  accrued 
to  the  amount  of  $12,397,000,  and  expenditure  was'in- 
curred  to  the  amount  of  $14,579,000.  If  I  were  to  cal- 
culate on  the  basis  of  receiving  as  much  money  from 
revenue  from  March  10  this  year  up  to  the  end  of  it 
as  was  received  during  the  same  period  last  year,  and 
making  au  equal  expenditure,  we  should*  have  a 
revenue  of  $87,493,000,  and  an  expenditure  of  $87,- 
212,000. 

The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  last  year 
showed  not  only  well,  comparatively  to  itself  in  pre- 
ceding years,  but  exceedingly  well  relatively  to  the 
experience  of  other  countries.  The  Australian  colo- 
nies, in  their  trade,  ran  down  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands ;  Britinh  commerce  decreased  in  1892-^93,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  to  the  extent  of 
$133,291,535,  her  exports  decreasing  to  the  extent  of 
$41,678,026.  French  commerce  declined  $97,811,239, 
her  exports  declining  $49,883,914  of  that  amount 
The  United  States  trade  fell  oft'  $183,182,229,  her  ex- 
ports showing  a  decrease  of  $68,499,544.  With  this 
record  of  decrease  and  decadence  in  trade  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  contrast  Canada^s  experience,  which  shows  an 
increase  in  trade  of  $6,269,177,  and  an  increase  in 
exports  of  home  products  of  $6,459,844. 

More  miles  of  railway  have  been  operated  in  Cana- 
da, namely,  16,020,  compared  with  14,585  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  pa.s- 
sengers  carried ;  about  an  equal  amount  of  freight  has 
been  moved— 22,000,000  tons;  and  the  earnings  are 
lar^jfer  than  in  the  preceding  year,  amounting  to  about 
$52,000,000. 

In  1877  there  was  entered  for  home  conaumption, 
of  imported  agricultural  products  animals  and  their 
products :  From  Great  Britain,  $56,5«8  worth ;  from 
the  United  States,  $16,066,963  worth;  from  other 
countries,  $7,798  worth  ;  total,  $16,131,349.    In   1878 
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these  importR  for  home  conBumption  am()unted  to 
$15,050,930,  and  in  1879  to  $10,420,344.  The  National 
Policy  did  ite  work,  and  the  reault  wa«  that  the  im- 
portation of  the^e  productM  fell  to  $4,240,849  in  1891, 
to  $8,092,452  in  1892,  and  to  $2,741,733  in  1893.  In 
other  word»,  in  the  three  years  1877,  1878,  and  1879, 
there  was  an  average  annual  import  of  these  products 
for  consumption  of  $13,867,541,  whereas  in  the  last 
three  years  there  was  an  average  annual  import  of  the 
same  materials  for  homo  consumption  of  only  $3,358,- 
844.  In  1877  the  farmers  of  tnis  country  sent,  of 
agricultural  products  and  animals  and  their  products, 
to  Great  Britain  $13,437,762  worth,  and  to  the  United 
States  $10,198,297  worth,  or  a  total  of  $25,128,396. 
In  1878  that  total  was  increased  to  $27,644,686  worth 
—distributed,  $17,308,793  to  Great  Britain  and  $8,984,- 
025  to  the  United  States;  and  in  1879  increased  to 
$29,813,771— dis<tributed,  $17,690,006  to  Great  Britain 
and  $10,869,275  to  the  United  States.  The  average 
exports  of  those  three  years  amounted  to  $16,145,520 
to  Great  Britain  and  $10,017,199  to  the  United  States, 
a  total  export  of  $27,527,267  yearly.  The  exports  to 
Great  Britain  in  1892  reached  the  sum  of  $36,869,595, 
and  the  exports  to  the  United  Stat«s  the  sum  of  $6,- 
643,099,  a  total  of  $46,145,590.  In  1892-'93  they  were 
$40,420,681  to  Great  Britain  and  $6,020,992  to  the 
United  States.  In  these  two  years  the  average  ex- 
ports of  these  products  to  Great  Britain  was  $:J8,500,- 
000;  the  average  export  to  the  United  States,  $6,333,- 
000 :  and  the  total  averaged  $47,690,000. 

Among  the  more  important  features  of  legis- 
lation during  the  session  was  a  revision  of  the 
tariflf.  This,  while  not  departing  widely  from 
the  protective  policy  of  the  Government,  was 
largely  in  the  direction  of  a  reduction  of  customs 
duties,  especially  upon  imports  used  in  manu- 
factures. In  a  few  instances  the  customs  im- 
posts were  increased,  but  all  the  changes  com- 
Dined  were  not  ex{)ected  to  aflfect  the  revenue  to 
any  considerable  extent.  Several  articles  were 
also  placed  upon  the  free  list,  among  them  being 
nearly  all  those  used  in  dyeing  and  tanning, 
brass  in  various  forms,  coke,  shoe  buttons,  papier- 
mache,  and  sugar  not  above  No.  IC  Dutch  stand- 
Md  in  color.  Logs  and  round  unmanufactured 
timber,  firewood,  railroad  ties,  ship  timber,  and 
ship-planking  not  specially  provided  for  in  the 
act  were  also  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

In  the  case  of  books  generally,  instead  of  the 
former  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent.,  a  duty 
of  6  cents  a  pound  is  im[)osed ;  to  which  is  added 
on  reprints  of  British  copyrights  an  additiontd 
duty  of  12^  per  cent.,  which  is  transmitted  in 
payment  of  the  copyright. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  which 
bad  been  the  subject  of  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence, was  ratified  during  the  session  of  1894. 
This  could  only  be  done  after  the  consent  of  the 
British  Government  had  been  given,  as  Canada 
has  not  yet  the  treaty-making  jwwer.  The 
provisions  of  the  treaty  are  as  follow : 

Nonsparkling  wines  gauging  15°  by  the  centesimal 
alcoholometer  or  less, or  accord mg  to  the  Canadian  sys- 
tem of  testing  conUiining  26  per  cent,  or  less  of  alco- 
hol, and  all  sparkling  wines,  shall  be  exempted  from 
the  surtax  or  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  ceut.  The 
present  duty  on  common  soaps,  savoiis  de  Mareeille 
(Castile  soap),  shall  be  reduced  by  one  half  The 
present  duty  on  nuts,  almonds,  prunes,  and  plums 
shall  be  reduced  one  tliird.  Any  commercial  advan- 
tage granted  by  Canada  to  any  third  power,  especially 
in  tariff  matt<.Ts,  shall  be  enjoyed  hilly  by  Fnuice, 
Algeria,.and  the  French  colonies. 

The  following  articles  of  Camidian  origin  imported 
direct  from  that  country,  accompanied  by  cortiticates 
of  origin,  shall  receive  the  advantage  of  the  mini- 


mum tariff  on  entering  France,  Algeria,  or  the  French 
colonies :  Canned  meats,  condensed  milk,  fresh-water 
flsh,  flsh  preserved  in  their  natural  form,  lobsters  and 
crayfish  so  preserved,  apples  and  pears,  fresh,  dried, 
or  pressed,  fruits  preserved,  building  timber  in  rough 
or  sawed,  wood  pavement,  staves,  wood  pulp,  tanning 
extracts,  common  paper,  prepared  skins,  othen 
whole,  boots  and  shoes,  furniture  o(  common  wood, 
flooring  in  pine  or  soil  wood,  and  wooden  seagoing 
sliips. 

It  is  stipulated  that  the  advantage  of  any  reduction 
of  duty  granted  to  any  other  power  on  anv  of  the  ar- 
ticles enumerated  above  shall  be  extended  fully  to 
Canada.  The  treaty  is  to  continue  in  force  until  the 
expiration  of  twelve  months  after  either  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  shall  have  given  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion of  tenninating  it 

The  important  acts  of  the  parliamentary  ses- 
sion remaining  to  be  noticed  are : 

To  incorporate  the  Elgin  and  Ilavelock  Railway 
Company. 

Respecting  tlie  Winnipeg  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway 
Company,  and  to  change  the  name  thereof  to  the 
Winnipeg  Great  Northern  Railway  Company. 

To  incorporate  the  Dominion  women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union. 

To  incorporate  the  St  Clair  and  Erie  Ship  Canal 
Company. 

To  incorporate  the  Duluth,  Nipigon  and  James 
Bav  Railroad  Company. 

To  incorporate  the  Wolsely  and  Fort  Qu^Appelle 
Railway  Company. 

To  incorporate  the  Canadian  Railway  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company. 

To  incorporate  tlie  Canadian  Railway  Accident  In- 
surance Company. 

To  incorporate  the  Northern  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany of  Canada. 

To  disfranchise  voters  who  have  taken  bribes. 

To  empower  the  Niagara  Falls  Suspension  Bridge 
Company  to  issue  debentures,  and  for  other  purposes. 

To  incorporate  the  Lake  Megantic  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

To  incorporate  the  Ontario  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Company. 

To  incorporate  the  Cariboo  Railway  Company. 

To  incorporate  the  Metis,  Matane  and  Gasp^ 
Railway  Company. 

To  incorporate  the  Alberta  Southern  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

To  provide  for  the  better  preservation  of  game  in 
the  unorganized  territory  of  Canada. 

To  incorporate  the  alliance  of  the  Reformed  Baptist 
Church  of  Canada  and  the  several  churches  connected 
therewith. 

To  incorporate  the  New  York,  New  England  and 
Canada  Company. 

To  incorporate  the  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Georgian 
Bay  Canal  Company. 

To  provide  for  payment  of  bounties  on  iron  and 
steel  manufactured  from  Canadian  ore. 

The  session  of  Parliament  closed  on  July  23, 
with  the  customary  address  by  the  Governor- 
General. 

Railway  Subsidies.— The  most  important 
subsidies  granted  to  railways  by  Parliament  for 
1894  were  the  following :  To  the  Nipissing  and 
James  Bay  Railway,  $217,000:  Parry  Sound 
Colonization  Railwav,  $64,000 ;  United  Counties 
Railway,  from  Ibervi'lle  to  Sorel,  $102,400 ;  raU- 
way  from  Newport,  or  Windsor,  or  Truro,  N.  S., 
to  a  point  between  Truro  and  Stewiacke,  and 
from  a  point  on  that  railway  to  a  point  at  or 
near  Eastville.  $300,000:  ra'ilway  from  Lime 
Ridge  northerlv  through  the  countv  of  W^olfe, 
P.  Q.,  for  50  miles  of  its  length.  $160,000;  Great 
Northern  Railway,  $70,000;  Pontiac  and  Ottawa 
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Nunherof 
mll«. 

TIIXOKKTIC 

AL  OOBT. 

ACTTAL 

COST. 

Total. 

$1.769  940 
5,718.720 

4S,9r.6,5<60 

£07,9.')8.060 

SS-2.010 

1.188.810 

1.896.9r,0 

17«.650.520 

80.654.990 
1.441.240 
2,191, ^.-^O 
2,6.S(?,8I0 
487.(80 
1.626,900 
8,082,940 
1.8<I8,680 

8i6,o:o 

4.y64.960 
8,814,160 

Per  mtlc. 

$10,115 

;«.985 

129.199 

85,947 

8.4S1 

14,790 

17.910 

56.892 

26.8r,7 

12,754 

8,7(57 

9,986 

7.164 

7.710 

19.694 

7,474 

8.654 

24.7t»l 

24,918 

89,049 

Total. 

Per  mile. 

Alberta  Railway  and  Coal  Company 

f >n>«1«  AtbinHi* 

174 
150 
S79 
C,7^6 
11-4 

77 

78 

8,168 

1,141 

118 

2f;0 

264 

61 
211 
154 
242 

82 
201 
188 

12,776 

$4,<^91.046 

•  7.187,855 

8.M28,150 

21/7,707,111 

8,170,000 

1.S1S.5^2 

8.04^),r.86 

884.073,611 

54,J)18,f&6 

5.S94.613 

10,910,274 

7,W2.2ro 

1.0(:0.S28 

8.750.565 

8,6*  8,556 

11,188,749 

1,817,000 

&1 20,672 

4,859,225 

$802,062,868 

$26,960 
45,208 

Canada  Southorn 

92,686 

<'anadian  Pacific  Bystem  . . 

61,477 
80,481 

Central  Ontario..  .T 

Kri**  ami  Huron ... 

17.124 

Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo 

Grand  Trunk  Bystem 

88,982 
105,458 

Intercolonial 

48,182 

KinjT'ton  and  Pembroke 

58.1  6 ) 

Manitoba  and  Northwestern 

4X,641 

North  Pacific  and  Manitoba 

28.560 

Footiac  and  Pacific  tf  unction 

16,407 

Prince  Edward  Island  

17,775 

Qnt  bee  Central 

55,867 

Qaebec  and  Lake  8t  John      

46.028 

Shore  Line 

16,061 

Sontlieastem  system         

80,461 

Windsor  and  Annapolis 

48,161 

Total  (or  average) ....        ...... 

$498,886,890 

C2,779 

Railway,  $73,600;  Ottawa  and  Gatineau  Valley 
Railway,  $64,000 ;  Boston  and  Nova  Scotia  Coal 
and  Railway  Company,  $118,000 ;  Manitoba  and 
Northwestern  Railway,  $320,000;  Nakiisp  and 
Slocan  Railway,  $121,600;  South  Shore  Rail- 
way, $112,000;  Cape  Breton  Railway  Extension 
Company,  $96,000:  Great  Northern  Railway, 
$96,000 ;'  Lindsay.  Bobcavgeon  and  Pontypool 
Railway,  $102,400;  Brockville,  Westport  and 
Saalt  Ste.  Marie  Railway,  $86,800;  St.  Cather- 
ine's and  Niagara  Central  Railway,  $108,000; 
Montreal  and  Ottawa  Railway,  $118,400 ;  Quebec 
Central  Railway,  $288,000 :  Lake  Tcmiscamingue 
Colonization  Railway,  $274,940;  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Railway  and  Coal  Company,  6,400  acres  of 
Dominion  lands  a  luile  for  about  60  miles ;  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  6.400  acres  a  mile  for  82 
miles:  and  Brandon  and  Southwestern  Railway, 
6.400  acres  a  mile  for  17  miles. 

The  actual  and  the  theoretical  cost  of  Cana- 
dian railways,  up  to  1894,  is  shown  in  the  above 
table. 

The  following  table  shows  the  earnings  of 
Government  railways  for  the  years  indicated : 


$590,000,000,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  city  $92,584,000. 


ROADS. 

Capital. 

Eaminim. 

Expentet. 

Inteivokmlal 

$64,246,860 

"8,'7aO,5C6 

"$67,997,416 

$8,066,499 
84.816 
102,690 

$8,262,606 

$8,045,817 

Windsor  Branch 

Prinee  Edward  Island. 

16.890 
226,428 

Total 

$8,288,680 

Banklnifr-'^'l'he  following  statistics  of  Cana- 
dian banks  for  the  past  three  years  will  convey 
A  clear  idea  of  the  progress  made  during  the 
periods  indicated : 


rrEMS. 


Asaeta 

Uibiltdes 

Deposits 

Notes  in  drcnlalion. 

Specie 

Discounts 

Resenre 


1891. 

189». 

$292,0,M,017 
209,862,011 
164.086,745 
82,614,700 
6,5i<6,818 
218,201.672 
24,662,886 

1893. 

$269,491,158 
188  887.504 
149,481,672 
81,879,886 
6,678,974 
202,692.481 
28,007,679 

$804,868,580 

219.666.996 

178.8'J0.9»1 

88.488,418 

6,412.842 

22.^,678.788 

46,007,668 

The  paid-up  capital  invested  in  banking  in 

the  Dominion  last  year  was  $61,954,314.    The 

clearing-house  returns  for  the  banks  of  Montreal 

alone  show  that  for  that  year  the  clearings  were 

voi^  XXXIV.— 7  A 


ITEMS. 

1892. 

1893. 

Number  of  failures 

1.682 
$4,S48,(K»5 
$ll,60:VilO 

1,781 

Asseta 

$7,888,602 

Liabilities 

$15,690,404 

Cnstoms. — The  customs  duty  paid  in  Canada 
in  1893  was  $21,154,171.  The  total  imports  for 
home  consumption  were  $115,171,145,  coin  and 
bullion  not  included.  The  articles  of  voluntary 
use  and  luxury  imported  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $i0,212,222,  on  which  a  duty  of 
$4,924,893  was  paid,  being  over  23  per  cent,  of 
the  total  duty  paid,  or  $3,000,000  more  than 
their  proportionate  share. 

Thougn  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  expend- 
itures for  the  various  departments  of  the  pub- 
lic service  of  Canada  for  1878  (the  year  of  con- 
federation) and  1893  is  from  Opposition  sources, 
it  is  doubtless  substantially  correct.  Mr.  Charl- 
ton, M.  P.,  who  prepared  the  list,  attempted  to 
prove  by  the  figures  that  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  public  service  of  the  country  was  marked 
by  extravagance,  in  that  while  the  pouulation  of 
the  Dominion  had  increased  during  tne  interval 
between  those  years  about  20  per  cent.,  the  ex- 
penditures had  increased  in  an  altogether  dis- 
proportionate ratio.  But  it  was  not  Mr.  Charl- 
ton s  object  to  .show  that  while  the  expenditures 
were  so  largely  increased,  there  was  also  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  revenue,  or  that  the 
increased  expenditure  was  in  the  main  rendered 
necessary  by  the  changed  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  needs  of  the  public  service. 

'Administration  of  justice— in  1878,  $564,920; 
in  1893,  $736,457.  Fisheries— in  1878,  $93,262  ; 
in  1893,  $482,381.  Arts,  agriculture,  and  statis- 
tics—in 1878,  $92,365;  in  1893,  $258,635.  In- 
dians—in 1878,  $421,503;  in  1893,  $956,552. 
Quarantine—in  1878,  $20,340:  in  1893,  $101.- 
954.  Legislation— in  1878,  $618,035;  in  1893, 
$867,231.  Militia  and  defense— in  1878,  $618,- 
136:  in  1893,  $1,419,745.  Public  works  — in 
1878,  $997,469;  in  1893.  $1,927,832.  Superan- 
nuation—in 1878,  $100,588;  in  1893.  263,710. 
Excise— in  1878,  $215,024;  in  1893,  $387,673. 
Northwest    Territories    government — in     1878, 
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$18,109  ;  in  1893.  $276,446.  Mail  subsidies  and 
steamship  subventions — in  1878,  $257,584;  in 
1893,  $413,938.  Civil  government— in  1878, 
$823,369 ;  in  1893,  $1,367,570.  Adulteration  of 
food— in  1878,  $5,964 ;  in  1893,  $24,249.  Mis- 
cellaneous expenditure — in  1878,  $62,968;  in 
1893,  $284,478.  Mounted  police— in  1878,  $334,- 
748 ;  in  1893,  $615,479.  Total— in  1878,  $5,256,- 
434  ;  in  1893,  $10,384,272. 

Gomuierce. — The  following  tabular  statements 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  condition  and  vol- 
ume of  the  export  trade  of  Canada  with  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  past 
year : 


EXPORTS. 


..     I 


Wheat— United  Stntes bushels 

Great  Britain 

Peaa— U  nitod  States " 

Great  Hritain " 

Oats— United  States " 

Great  Britain 

Cheese— United  States pounds 

Great  Brit  lin  . . 

Butter— United  States . . 

Great  Britain . . 

Bacon- United  states. . . 

Great  Britain .  . 

Cattle— Un'. ted  States number, 

Great  Britain 

Horses—  United  ^tates " 

Great  Britain 

Sheep— United  Slates " 

Great  Britain 

Barley— United  Sutes busiiels 

Great  Britain *• 

Hay— United  States tons 

Great  Britain '* 

Potatoes— United  States bushels 

Great  Britain....      " 
Vegetables—  L'  nited  States . . 

Great  Britain..      " 

Eggs— United  States dozens' 

Great  Britain  . .   , 

Poultry- United  States. 

Greiit  Britain  . 

Flour— United  States. . . 

Great  Britain   . . 

Apples— United  States.. 

Great  Britain.. 

Oatmeal— United  States 

Great  Britain. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

4.54,(588 

1246,563 

8,617,967 

6,666.852 

467.856 

422,922 

2,429.669 

1,727,496 

68.800 

28,685 

6,261 ,2&S 

2,1«7,145 

168.664 

28,678 

1.18,559,110 

18,86(»,287 

41,828 

7,589 

6,076,757 

1,118.614 

2.182 

2SS 

17,274,676 

1,828,6.')5 

402 

n.o:32 

99,904 

7,402,2liS 

10,606 

1,128.889 

1,946 

274,810 

887,718 

1,088.814 

14,821 

183.222 

1,481,898 

688.271 

550.695 

2Ta5l5 

94,282 

8M,958 

60,892 

515  461 

Soo,225 

259.176 

5,876 

2,645 

io5,sjn 



25 

2,664,942 

U24.856 

4,104.682 

5:18,944 

52.114 

bjm^ 

7.080 

851,026 

447.249 

2,247,4^2 

115.962 

608,294 

Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  principal  im- 
ports last  year:  Wool,  10,503,645  pounds:  cot- 
tons, 40,263,333  pounds;  raw  sugar.  252,644,060 
pounds;  hides, etc., $2,045,175;  rubber, |862,1 18; 
]ute,  $380,577;  lumber  and  timber  (foreign),  $877,- 
364;  veneers,  $80,038;  hemp,  $1,150,134;  furs 
and  skins,  $785,433;  raw  silk,  $206,471;  cork- 
wood, $72,963 ;  broom  corn,  $140,987 ;  pig  and 
scrap  iron,  107,000  tons. 

Fisheries. — The  total  value  of  the  Canadian 
fisheries  for  last  vear  was  estimated  at  $20,686,- 
660,  divided  as  follows  :  Nova  Scotia,  $6,407,279 ; 
New  Brunswick,  $8,746,121;  British  Columbia, 
$4,443,903:  Quebec,  $2,218,905  :  Ontario,  $1,694,- 
930;  Prince  Edward  Island,  $1,133,368;  and 
Manitoba  and  Northwest  Territories,  $1,042,093. 
The  total  value  shows  an  increase  of  $1,500,000 
over  the  year  preceding,  due  entirely  to  the  enor- 
mous catch  of  salmon  in  British  Columbia. 

The  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  fish  mar- 
keted was  as  follows :  Cod,  $4.028,448 ;  salmon. 
$3,890,644;  lobsters,  $2,484,568;  herring,  $1,- 
852,891;  whilefi?h,  $1,298,744;  mackerel,  $1,- 
096,066;  seals.  $874,842;  trout.  $658,614:  had- 
dock, $446,320;  smelts,  $414,174;  hake,  $307,- 
823;    pollock,    $241,581;    sardines,    $218,018; 


halibut,  $215,867;  alewives,  $212,714:  pike, 
$209,688;  pickerel,  $157,410 ;  ovstcrs,  $156.440 : 
eels,  $118,793 ;  sturgeon,  $105,*795 ;  bass,  $79,- 
201;  shad,  $77,076;  tomcod  or  frostfish.  $77,- 
070  :  clams,  $68,658  ;  squid,  $43,744. 

The  Government  expenditure  for  the  fisheries 
for  last  year  are  as  follow  :  Fisheries,  $72,314.- 
68;  fish  breeding,  $47,822.49;  fisheries  protec- 
tion service,  $106,805.39;  fishing  bounty,  $159,- 
752.14;  miscellaneous  expenditure,  $100,602.14; 
total,  $486,796.84. 

The  Liquor  Traffic— The  extent  of  this 
traflic  in  1893  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


IMPORTED. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Duly. 

Spirita 

987,887 
82»,4A8 

$1,0.53,962 
875,426 
115,147 

$1,604,185 

$2,080,808 

Wines 

260.072 

Ales,  beer,  and  p.  rter . . . 

6S,948 

Total 

1,7-24,601 

22.859.828 

MANL'FACTURKD. 

Gallons. 

2,781,896 
17,175,856 

19,907,252 
1,124,801 

21,682,068 

Estinutted         h,,^,^ 

Spirita   

Malt  liquor 

$2.7i^l,896|  $4,189,806 
8,887,078      1.001.655 

'$5,140,961 
2,859,828 

♦7,500,789 

Total 

$11,819,574 
1,164,185 

$12,92^709 
7,500,789 

Add  Imports 

Grand  total 

To.al  flrat  cost 

$20,424,498 

Increasing  the  first  cost  by  100  per  cent. — a 
very  moderate  estimate — the  cost  of  intoxicants 
to  consumers  in  the  Dominion  last"  year  would 
exceed  $40,000,000.  There  are  in  the  country  162 
breweries,  8  distilleries,  and  5  maltsters*  estab- 
lishments, which  use  machinery  to  the  value  of 
$1,469,000,  employ  2,248  men,  and  pay  in  wages 
$1,070,331.  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  breweries  is  $8,309,644,  and  in  distilleries  $7,- 
054,000. 

Forest  Products  exported.  ~  The  total 
value  of  the  products  of  Canadian  forests  ex- 
ported last  year  was  $28,212,552.  The  chief 
consumers  of  these  products  are  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  export  to  the  United 
States  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pine  saw 
logs  imported  from  Canada,  which  increased 
from  4,335,000  feet  in  1882-'85  to  269,868,000 
feet  in  1890-'93.  The  imports  of  timber  from 
the  United  States  during  the  same  period  were  : 
Logs,  $266,990 ;  timber  from  Maine  to  be  sawed 
in  the  mills  of  St.  John,  $900,000. 

Immigration. — During  last  year  the  number 
of  immigrants  arriving  at  the  port  of  Quebec 
was  46,888,  divided  as  follows:  From  England, 
33,628 ;  Ireland,  873 ;  Scotland,  1,672 ;  Germany, 
5,340;  Belgium,  4,569;  France,  275;  St.  Pierre 
et  Miquelon,  7 ;  and  Iceland,  524.  The  number 
of  immigrants  arriving  in  Canada  in  1894  is  esti- 
mated at  50,000.  This  enumeration  does  not  in- 
clude expatriated  French  Canadians,  of  whom 
40,000  were  e&ti mated  to  have  returned  to  the 
province  of  Quebec  from  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1894. 

Considering  the  expenditure  of  money  made 
to  encourage  immigration  into  the  country  and 
the  vast  agricultural  areas  awaiting  settlement 
in  the  Northwest  Territories  and  elsewhere,  the 
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history  of  emigration  into  Canada  is  disappoint- 
ing. According  to  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  886,- 
000  immigrants  arrived  in  Canada  during  the 
{last  ten  vears,  at  a  cost  to  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment of  about  $3,000,000.  Of  the  whole 
number  arriving,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, hardly  150.000  remained  in  Canada,  the  rest 
going  to  the  United  States. 

F»«t  Steamer  SerTice.— To  facilitate  the 
connection  between  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way and  the  route  across  the  Atlantic,  and  to 
insure  a  quicker  mail  service,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  summer  of  1894,  contracted  for 
a  fast  steamship  service  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  service  is  to  be  first  class 
in  equipment  and  every  respect,  and  the  speed 
to  be  20  knots  an  hour,  deep-sea  trial,  long 
course.  For  the  first  ten  years  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  1750,000  will  be  granted  to  the  Atlantic 
fast-service  steamers,  and  for  the  succeeding  ten 
years  $500,000  a  year.  The  subsidy  granted  to 
the  steam  service  between  Canada  and  Australia 
is  $125,000  a  year.  For  this  service  New  South 
Wales  gives  $50,000  annually;  the  other  Aus- 
tralian colonies  have  not  yet  made  their  contri- 
butions. 

Canals. — The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  connect- 
ing Lake  Huron  with  Lake  Superior  on  the  Ca- 
nadian side,  begun  a  few  years  ago,  was  partially 
opened  for  traffic  toward  the  close  of  1894.  It 
is  about  two  thirds  of  a  mile  long,  with  a  mean 
width  of  152  feet,  and  a  depth,  when  completed, 
made  suitable  for  navigation  at  a  mean  water 
level  by  vessels  drawing  20  feet.  There  is  one 
lock  900  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  with  a  def »th 
of  water  on  the  sills  of  20  feet  8  inches  at  the 
lowest  recorded  water  level.  The  cost  of  the 
work  will  be  about  $3,000,000. 

The  entire  amount  expended  by  Canada  on 
canal  works  and  their  maintenance  has  been 
$71,310,793.  Of  this  sum,  $20,692,244  was  ex- 
pended before  confederation,  $4,173,921  by  the 
imperial  Government,  and  $16,518,323  by  the 
provincial  governments.  The  total  amount 
spent  for  canal  construction  and  enlargement 
alone  is  $61,151,330.  The  revenue  derived  by 
the  Government  of  Canada  from  canals  since 
confederation  is  $9,850,579,  being  an  average  of 
$380,000  a  year. 

In  October,  1894,  Hon.  George  E.  Foster,  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  negotiated  a  loan  in  London  of 
$2,500,000.  Part  of  the  money  will  be  used  for 
deepening  the  Canadian  canals,  one  object  being 
to  make  the  Great  Lakes  accessible  to  the  war 
ships  of  the  British  navy ;  but  most  of  the  money 
raised  will  be  sfient  in  completing  the  work  on  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  and  in  meeting  obliga- 
tions already  incurred  in  the  work. 

Postal  AfTairs.— The  gross  revenue  of  the 
Post-Offiee  Department  of  Canada  for  last  year 
was  $3,696,062,  and  the  total  expenditure  $4,343,- 
758.  The  expenditure  has  exceeded  the  revenue 
continuously  during  the  past  twenty-six  years. 
The  item  of  expenses,  however,  as  compared  with 
revenue,  has  been  gradually  decreasing  during 
recent  years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
loss  through  the  free  transmission  of  newspapers 
amounts  to  $100,000.  The  number  of  post  offices 
in  the  country  is  8,656;  the  total  number  of  let- 
ters posted  last  year  was  106,290,000,  of  which 
3,254,000  were  registered  and  4,723,000  were  free 


letters.    The  number  of  postal  cards  sent  during 
the  same  period  was  22,790,000. 

Criminal  Statistics.— There  are  5  peniten- 
tiaries in  the  Dominion,  situated  at  Kmgston, 
Ont.;  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Montreal,  P.  Q.; 
Dorchester,  N.  B. ;  Stony  Mountain,  Man.,  and 
New  Westminster,  B.  C.  The  total  number  of 
persons  confined  in  these  penitentiaries  on  June 
30,  1893,  was  1,194,  of  whom  1,160  were  males 
and  34  were  females.  Of  the  entire  number,  8 
were  charged  with  murder;  12,  manslaughter; 
27,  rape  and  similar  offenses;  4,  bigamy;  86 
burglary  and  robbery  with  violence;  17,  for- 
gery anS  offense  against  currency ;  and  13,  ar- 
son. Of  those  committed  during'l898,  233  were 
born  in  Canada,  85  in  England,  25  in  the  United 
States,  15  in  Ireland,  and  7  in  Scotland. 

DiYorce. — During  1893  15  divorces  were 
granted  in  Canada,  divided  between  the  prov- 
mces  as  follow:  Ontario,  3;  Quebec,  4;  Nova 
Scoti,a,  5;  New  Brunswick,  2;  British  Colum- 
bia, 1. 

Indian  Affairs,— The  Indian  population  of 
Canada  in  1893,  according  to  the  ngures  fur- 
nished by  the  Government,  was  99,717,  a  de- 
crease of  9,488  from  the  number  given  the  year 
before.  This  reduction  is  attributable  to  a  cor- 
rection of  the  estimated  Indian  population  of 
British  Columbia  for  1892. 

Though  the  majority  of  the  Indians  arc  op- 
posed to  everything  that  would  obliterate  the 
lines  of  demarcation  between  themselves  and  the 
white  population,  many  of  them  show  an  eager 
interest  in  the  education  of  their  children  in  the 
industrial  and  other  schools  provided  for  them 
by  the  Government.  The  number  of  children 
attending  these  schools  in  1893  was  7,699. 

The  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Indian  fund 
in  Canada  on  June  30,  1893,  was  $3,530,774,  the 
expenditure  from  which  was  $263,964.  The  ex- 
penditure from  parliamentary  appropriations 
was  $933,739,  making  a  total  of  $1,197,698  ex- 
pended on  Indians  during  the  year. 

Telegraphs. — The  principal  telegraph  lines 
are  in  private  hands,  and  the  Government  owns 
and  operates  only  those  lines  that  have  been 
built  m  furtherance  of  the  public  service,  be- 
tween those  places  where  the  traffic  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  compensate  pri- 
vate outlay.  Of  such  Government  telegraph 
lines  there  are  2,700  miles  in  operation,  207 
miles  being  cable.  In  1893  the  telegraph  com- 
panies of  Canada  had  28,775  miles  of  line,  69,111 
miles  of  wire,  2,692  offices,  and  the  number  of 
messages  sent  during^  the  year  was  4,550,263. 
The  project  of  connecting  Canada  and  Australia 
by  means  of  a  cable  has  been  so  far  realized 
that  the  work  is  now  being  vigorously  prose- 
cuted. 

Political. — During  1894  there  was  no  excit- 
ing subject  of  discussion  in  Dominion  politics. 
The  matter  of  Government 
still  a  fruitful  topic,  as 
censure;  but  the  tariff 
direction  of  a  reduction, 
sion  of  Parliament,  robbec 
antiprotectionist  of  muclj 
in  appealing  to  those  who' 
trader's,  were  at  least  the 
gument  of  the  opponents 
that  the  reductions  when^ 
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ciently  low,  that  they  were  not  general  enough, 
and  that  some  of  the  reductions,  especially  those 
stipulated  for  in  the  French  treaty,  were  of 
questionable  value  to  the  people  of  Canada. 
However  this  may  be.  it  is  certain  that  the  tariff 
changes  made  have  given  general  satisfaction  to 
the  Conservatives,  and  even  to  Liberals  who  are 
not  strongly  f)artisan. 

The  most  important  political  event  of  the 
year  in  the  history  of  Canaxla  was  the  death  of 
the  Premier,  Sir  John  S.  D.  Thompson,  at  Wind- 
sor, England,  on  Dec.  12,  soon  after  he  had  been 
sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  Queen's  Privy 
Council.  Shortly  after  the  news  of  the  Premier's 
death  was  received  in  Canada  the  members  of 
the  Dominion  Cabinet  met,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  Minister 
of  Customs,  should  assume  the  vacant  leader- 
ship of  the  Government.  The  Governor-General 
then  requested  Mr.  Bowell  to  form  a  ministry, 
which  he  did.  Sir  John  Thompson  succeeded 
the  late  Sir  John  Abbott  as  Premier  in  Decem- 
ber. 1893. 

Colonial  Trade  Conference.— At  a  meeting 
held  in  London  in  November,  1884,  the  Imperial 
Federation  League  was  formed,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  bring  about  a  closer  union  l)etween 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies.  The  proj- 
ect has  enlisted  the  synjpathies  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  public  men  and  statesmen  in 
various  portions  of  the  empire,  but  so  far  noth- 
ing tangible  has  resulted. 

The  Canadian  Minister  of  Customs  toward 
the  close  of  1893  visited  the  Australian  colonies 
and  conferred  with  their  various  governments 
in  furtherance  of  closer  trade  relations  between 
the  Australian  and  the  other  colonies  and  Can- 
ada. The  result  of  this  was  a  colonial  confer- 
ence, which  was  formally  opened  at  Ottawa  on 
June  28,  1894.  The  following  imperial  and  co- 
lonial delegates  were  accredited  to  the  confer- 
ence: Great  Britain,  the  Earl  of  Jersey;  New 
South  Wales,  Hon.  F.  B.  Suttor;  Cape  Colony, 
Sir  Henry  De  Villiers,  Sir  Charles  Mills,  and  Jan 
Ilendrick  Hofmeyer;  South  Australia,  Hon. 
Thomas  Playford;  New  Zealand,  Albert  Lee 
Smith :  Victoria,  Sir  Henry  Wrixon,  Hon.  Nich- 
olas Fitzgerald,  and  Hon.  Simon  Fraser ;  Queens- 
land, Hon.  A.  J.  Thynne,  Hon.  William  Forrest; 
Canada,  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  Sir  Adolph 
Caron,  Hon.  George  E.  Foster,  and  Sandford 
Fleming,  C.  M.  G. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  Sir  John  S.  1).  Thompson, 
the  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  several  of  the  represent- 
atives from  Australia  aiid  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

The  conference  held  several  meetings,  the 
principal  result  of  the  deliberations  being  the 
a<loption,  on  July  11,  of  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

WliereaSy  The  fttability  and  progrress  of  the  British 
Empire  can  best  be  assured  by  drawing  continually 
closer  the  bonds  that  unite  the  colonies  with  the 
mother  country,  and  by  the  continuous  prowth  of  a 
practical  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  all  tliat  per- 
tains to  common  welfare:  And 

[\^hereasy  This  co-oneration  and  unity  can  in  no 
way  be  more  ett'ectually  nromotod  than  'by  the  culti- 
vation and  extension  of  trie  mmual  and  profitable  in- 
terchanjfc  of  their  i>roduct8 :  Tlierefore, 

Resolved^  That  tuis  conllrence  records  its  belief  in 


the  advisability  of  a  customs  arrangement  between 
Great  Britain  and  \X»  colonies,  by  which  trade  within 
the  empire  mtiy  be  placed  on  a  more  favorable  basis 
than  that  whicli  is  carried  on  with  foreign  countneH. 

Resolved^  That  until  the  mother  country  can  »eo 
her  way  to  enter  into  a  custom»  arrangement  with 
her  colonies,  it  is  desirable  that,  when  emjwwered  so 
to  do,  tlie  colonics  of  Great  Britain,  or  such  of  them 
as  may  be  disposed  to  accede  to  this  view,  take  steps 
to  place  each  other's  products,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on 
a  more  favored  customs  basis  tJian  is  accorded  to  tlie 
like  products  of  foreign  countries. 

Re^ohed^  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  South  AfVican  Customs  Union  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  territory  capable  of  being  brought  within 
the  scope  of  the  contemplated  trade  arrangements. 

The  delegates  representing  Canada,  Tasmania, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  South  Australia,  and  Vic- 
toria voted  in  the  affirmative,  while  those  repre- 
senting New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and 
Queensland  voted  in  the  negative. 

CAPE  COLONY  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
The  British  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
has  had  responsible  government  since  1872. 
Natal  became  one  of  the  self-governing  colonies 
in  1893.  British  Bechuan aland  is  a  crown  colony 
adjoining  Cape  Colony  on  the  north,  and  north 
of  it  is  the  Bechuanaland  protectorate.  The 
German  protectorate  of  Southwest  Africa  em- 
braces Namaqualand  and  Damaraland,  extend- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  western  boundaries 
of  the  British  possessions.  Inclosed  between 
Cape  Colony  and  its  native  dependencies,  Natal, 
the  British  protectorate  of  Zululand,  the  Portu- 
guese possessions,  and  now  shut  in  on  the  north 
oy  the  territory  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  is  a  territory  a  quarter  greater  than 
the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  Dutch  settlers 
have  endeavored  to  maintain  political  independ- 
ence in  the  South  African  Republic  ana  the 
Orange  Free  State.  British  South  Africa  is  the 
territory  over  which  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  in  1889  obtained  by  royal  charter  sov- 
ereign and  property  rights,  which  have  been  cur- 
tailed in  1894  m  respect  to  the  portion  actually 
conquered  and  colonized.  British  South  Africa 
extends  from  the  borders  of  Bechuanaland  and 
the  South  African  Republic  up  to  the  Zambesi, 
which  is  the  geographical  limit  of  South  Africa. 
This  same  territory  is  sometimes  included  under 
the  term  British  Zambesia  with  British  Central 
Africa,  a  sphere  of  influence  recognized  in 
treaties  that  extends  to  the  confines  of  the  Con- 
go Free  State  and  German  East  Africa. 

Commerce  and  Prodnction.— The  export 
trade  of  South  Africa  depends  mainly  on  mining, 
although  the  Boers  of  Cape  Colony  and  of  the 
republics  export  pastoral  products.  Cape  Colony 
produces  ostrich  feathers  and  a  surplus  of  wine, 
and  Natal  sugar.  The  exports  for  the  whole  of 
South  Africa  were  appraised  for  the  venr  ending 
June  30,  1893.  at  £13.500,000,  of  which  £12,- 
250,000  passed  through  the  ports  of  Cape  Colony 
and  £1,250,000  through  Durban,  Natal.  The  ex'- 
port  of  gold  was  £4,500,000 :  of  diamonds,  £4.- 
000,000;  of  copper  ore,  which  is  obtained  in 
Namaqualand,  £250,000;  of  coal,  which  is  mined 
in  Natal,  £50,000.  The  wool  export  amounted 
to  £2,650,000;  that  of  Angora  hair,  £000,000: 
hides  and  skins.  £550,000;  ostrich  feathers, 
£500,000;  wine,  £18.000;  tan  bark  from  Natal, 
£7.000:  dried  flowers  from  the  Cape.  £21,000 : 
fish    ex[)orted    to    Mauritius,    £13,000;    sugar. 
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£100,000.  The  imports  of  wheat  exceed  the 
exports.  The  bulk  of  the  foreign  commerce  is 
with  Great  Britain.  On  the  high  plains  of  the 
interior  agncultore  is  only  possible  by  means  of 
irrigation  from  running  streams  or  artesian  wells. 
On  the  terraces  of  the  southern  coast  the  rain- 
fall is  ample,  and  there  wheat,  maize,  oats,  and 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits  are  grown  to 
supply  the  towns,  mines,  and  shipping.  The 
breeds  of  merino  sheep  and  Angora  goats  are 
kept  up  to  a  high  standard  by  the  importation 
of  the  best  foreign  blood.  The  sudden  growth 
of  the  gold-mining  industry  has  created  a  new 
market  for  farm  produce  with  which  the  agri- 
culturists have  not  been  able  to  keep  up.  In 
the  gold  regions  agriculture  is  mainly  earned  on 
by  natives  m  a  primitive  fashion.  The  exports 
of  ivory  and  of  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  once 
considerable,  have  ceased,  as  the  large  game  has 
been  exterminated.  The  imports  of  mining  ma- 
chinery and  railroad  material  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gold  regions  and  of  stores  for  the 
miners  have  been  large.  The  total  value  of  the 
merchandise  imports  of  Cape  Colony  for  1892 
was  £8,691,017:  exports  of  colonial  products, 
£11,774,556.  The  imports  of  Natal  by  sea  were 
£3,165,249,  and  the  exports  £1,480;606.  The 
wine  output  of  the  Cape,  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  the  phylloxera  and  other  causes,  has  declined 
in  four  years  from  6,000,000  to  4,000,000  gallons. 
The  Cape  wines  do  not  suit  European  taste,  and 
all  attempts  to  build  up  an  export  trade  have 
failed.  The  product  of  brandy  is  nearly  1.500,- 
000  gallons,  one  third  going  to  the  diamond  fields, 
Bechuanaland,  and  the  republics. 

Railroads  and  Telegraphs.— The  Govern- 
ment railroads  of  Cape  Colony  in  the  beginning 
of  1893  had  a*  total  length  of  2,252  miles,  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  £19.321,755.  The  western 
trunk  line  runs  from  Cape  Town  to  Kimberley, 
whence  it  has  been  extended  by  the  South  Africa 
Company,  with  the  aid  of  imperial  subsidies, 
through' Bechuanaland  to  Vryburg,  and  ulti- 
mately is  to  be  carried  into  Matabeleland  and 
Mashonaland  by  way  of  Maf eking.  The  eastern 
system,  starting  from  East  London,  and  the  mid- 
land, starting  from  Port  Elizabeth,  unite,  and 
have  been  extended  by  the  Boer  Government  334 
miles  through  the  Orange  Free  State  to  the  Vaal 
river,  and  thence  northward  78  miles  to  Pretoria 
by  the  Transvaal  Government.  From  Natal  a 
line,  starting  from  Durban,  enters  the  Orange 
Fiee  State  at  Charlestown,  which  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  Pretoria,  Johannesburg,  and  Krilgere- 
dorp,  in  the  Transvaal.  The  Natal  Goverument 
lines  have  a  total  length  of  399  miles,  built  at 
the  expenditure  of  £5,820.419.  A  railroad  has 
lieen  built  by  a  company  from  the  Portuguese 
iK>rt  of  LonfenQO  Marques,  on  Delagoa  Bay,  to 
Pretoria,  333  miles.  The  railroad  convention 
for  the  extension  of  the  Natal  line  into  the 
Transvaal,  signed  Feb.  12, 1894,  establishes  prac- 
tically a  railroad  and  customs  union  between 
Natal  and  the  South  African  Republic.  The 
Natal  Government  binds  itself  not  to  charge 
higher  duties  than  those  now  in  force  nor  lower 
ones  than  the  Portuguese  duties  at  Delagoa  Bay, 
and  so  to  fix  the  freight  tariff  by  arrangement 
with  the  Transvaal  Government  that  they  shall 
not  compete  with  the  rates  from  Delagoa  Bay. 
A  similar  customs  and  railway  union  exists  be- 


tween the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Orange 
Free  State.  From  the  Portuguese  port  of  Beira 
a  railroad  is  being  built  by  the  promoters  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  into  Mashona- 
land. 

The  telegraphs  of  Cape  Colony  have  a  total 
length  of  5,482  miles.  Natal  has  652  miles  of 
lines.  In  the  Orange  Free  State  there  are  1,500, 
and  in  the  South  African  Republic  1,681  miles. 
The  Cape  system  has  been  extended  by  the  Brit- 
ish South  Africa  Company  to  Maf  eking,  and  in 
1894  a  distance  of  800  miles  to  Salisbury,  and 
from  that  point  400  miles  across  the  Zaml)esi  to 
Blantvre  and  Zomba,  in  Nyassaland.  The  Af- 
rican Transcontinental  Telegraph  Company  was 
formed  in  London  in  the  latter  part  of  1898 
with  a  capital  of  £2,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  the  telegraph  from  Salisbury,  Ma- 
shonaland, to  Zomba,  and  thence  through  the 
lake  regions  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan  to  con- 
nect with  the  European  system  at  Cairo,  Egynt. 

Cape  Colon  v.— The  Governor,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa, 
is  Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch,  appointed  in  1889. 
The  legislative  power  resides  in  a  Legislative 
Council  of  22  members,  elected  for  seven  years 
and  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice,  and  a 
House  of  Assembly  of  76  members,  elected  for 
five  years.  In  1892  the  property  qualification  of 
electors,  which  was  formerly  occupation  of  house 
property  worth  £25  or  i-eceipt  of  £50  in  annual 
wages,  was  raised  to  the  occupation  of  house 
property  worth  £75,  and  the  ability  to  write 
one  s  name  and  address  was  made  an  additional 
requirement. 

The  Cape  ministry  in  the  beginning  of  1894 
was  composed  as  follows:  Prime  Minister,  Cecil 
Rhodes ;  Colonial  Secretary,  P.  H.  Faure ;  Treas- 
urer, Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg:  Attorney-General, 
H.  H.  Juta;  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
John  Laing;  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  John 
Frost.  In  August  Mr.  Schreiner  succeeded  Mr. 
Juta. 

Area  and  Popnlation.— The  area  of  Cape 
Colony  proper  is  191,416  square  miles;  the  popu- 
lation in  1891  consisted  of  836,938  Europeans 
and  619,547  natives  and  colored,  more  than  half 
being  of  Bantu  stock,  and  the  others  mixed 
breeds.    Griqualand  West,  which  is  now  incor- 

g orated  in  the  Colony,  had  29,670  European  and 
3,705  native  and  colored  inhabitants,  in  a  terri- 
tory of  15,197  square  miles.  The  native  terri- 
tories of  East  Griqualand,  Tembuland,  Transkei, 
and  Walfish  Bay  have  a  combined  area  of  14,698 
square  miles,  and  had  in  1891  a  population  of 
10.379  whites  and  476,985  natives.  The  net  im- 
migration of  adults  in  1892  was  4,788. 

Finances. — The  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1892,  was  £5,570,867,  including  £1,075,- 
523  from  loans.  The  receipts  from  the  services 
were  £2,342,709:  from  taxation,  £1,748,924 ;  from 
the  colonial  estate,  £346.915 ;  fines,  stores  issued, 
etc.,  £56,796.  The  total  expenditure  was  £6,- 
371.220.  of  which  the  service  of  the  debt  took 
£1,221,464;  railways,  £1.219,655;  defense,  £150,- 
681;  police  and  jails,  £239,354;  civil  establish- 
ment, £131,975 ;  expenditure  under  act  of  Par- 
liament, £2,387,471. 

The  debt  of  the  colon v  on  Jan.  1,  1893, 
amounted  to  £26,006,197.  'Of  this,  over  £17.- 
000,000  were  spent  on  railroads,  and  £1,717,162 
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were  rallied  for  harbor  works  and  other  improve- 
ments built  bv  corporations  with  a  Government 
guarantee.  H'he  cost  of  the  breakwater,  dry 
dock,  and  other  harbor  works  in  Table  Bay  was 
£1,500,000. 

Legrislatlon. — The  most  important  legislative 
measures  of  the  session  were  the  scab  bill  and  the 
Glen  Grey  land  and  labor  bill.  The  latter  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Rhodes— who  as  Prime  Minister 
has  the  direction  of  native  affairs — to  compel 
Katlirs  to  labor.  Under  the  system  of  undivided 
reservations  a  Kaffir  is  accustomed  to  exert  him- 
seif  in  early  manhood  to  obtain  a  few  head  of 
cattle,  which  he  will  exchange  for  wives  enough  to 
perform  the  agricultural  lal)or  that  supports  him 
m  idleness  and  provides  him  with  tobacco  and 
sometimes  with  drink.  The  new  act  applies  to 
the  Pingoes  of  the  Glen  Grey  district  of  Kaf- 
f  raria,  but  may  be  extended  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Government  to  other  native  districts.  The  land  is 
divided  into  allotments  of  4  inorgen,  or  about  6 
acres,  to  which  individual  titles  are  given,  with 
right  of  succession  in  the  male  line  according  to 
a  Axed  rule  of  primogeniture.  Alienation  of  the 
allotments  is  controlled  by  the  Government,  in 
order  to  prevent  speculative  purchases  by  Euro- 
peans. The  allotments  do  not  give  the  holders 
the  right  of  franchise,  as  the  land  of  the  district 
still  legally  remains  under  communal  tenure. 
They  are  held  under  a  perpetual  quit-rent  of  15«. 
Every  able-bodied  male  is  subject  to  a  labor  tax 
of  lOs.  a  year  unless  he  works  outside  the  district 
for  at  least  three  months,  the  proceeds  of  the  tax 
going  to  support  schools  in  which  industry  and 
agriculture  are  taught.  The  allotments  being 
entailed  in  a  single  line,  the  effect  of  the  bill  will 
be  to  force  all  iCaffirs  who  are  shut  out  from  the 
inheritance  to  work  for  their  living,  and  perhaps 
to  discourage  polygamy  and  check  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  Kaflbr  population.  The  bill  also  re- 
stricts the  sale  of  liquors  to  the  natives  by  a  pro- 
vision to  which  the  holders  of  liquor  licenses 
objected,  especially  after  the  Parliament  struck 
out  the  clause  granting  them  compensation. 
Rebellion  or  theft  is  punishable  by  forfeiture; 
also  the  sale  of  liquor.  Failure  to  pay  the  labor 
tax  subjects  the  native  to  imprisonment.  The 
district  council,  selected  by  tne  Governor,  can 
levy  a  labor  tax  of  5«.,  and  forbid  the  sale  of 
liquors  in  any  locality.  Mr.  Rhodes  favored  in- 
dustrial schools  because  the  present  schools  pro- 
vide an  unsuitable  training  for  natives,  turning 
out  agitators.  He  defended  himself  against  Sir 
W.  Harcourt's  imputation  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  slavery,  but  said  that  the  labor  question  must 
be  dealt  with,  as  raw  natives  were  getting  higher 
wages  than  English  laborers. 

In  the  elections,  which  took  place  in  February, 
the  Opposition  won  only  16  or  17  seats,  while  the 
Ministerialists  elected  59  or  60  candidates,  in- 
cluding the  Afrikander  Bond,  which  was  as 
strong  in  the  new  Chamber  as  in  the  last,  num- 
bering al)out  80. 

In  Cape  ('olony  most  of  the  people  classed  as 
Asiatics  are  descendants  of  people  who  came  in 
former  centuries  from  the  Spice  Islands  and 
have  preserved  the  Mohammedan  religion.  They 
are  commonly  called  Malays,  though  through  in- 
termarriage {?ome  can  not  be  distinguished  in 
appearance  from  Europeans  or  from  negroes. 
Those  people  are  good  mechanics  and  live  in  the 


towns,  many  being  well  to  do.  Indians  have  re- 
cently immigrated  from  Hindostan,  especially  to 
the  diamond  fields,  and  these  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment is  inclined  to  exclude,  as  well  as  Polish 
Jews  and  other  poor  immigrants  from  Conti- 
nental Europe,  but  the  Imperial  Government 
objects  to  any  act  for  the  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion that  is  not  couched  in  general  terms. 

Poudoland. — The  native  district  of  Pondo- 
land,  about  4,000  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a 
population  of  about  170,000,  has  heretofore  been 
administered  by  a  resident  commissioner,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Cape  Government.  An  act  was 
passed  in  1894  annexing  the  territory  to  Cape 
Colony.  This  action  was  hastened  by  a  bloody 
feud  between  the  followers  of  the  Pondo  chiefs 
Sigcau  and  Umlangaso,  compelling  the  Natal 
Government  to  place  a  patrol  along  St.  John*s 
river,  and  to  give  an  asylum  \o  hundreds  of 
fugitive  Pondos.  Natal  desired  to  annex  the 
country,  or  a  part  of  it,  but  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment held  that  the  Cape  Government,  which 
had  incurred  expenses  on  account  of  Pondoland 
and  acquired  already  the  northern  part  and 
the  port  at  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  river,  had 
the  better  claim,  although  the  trade  is  mostly 
done  by  Natal  merchants.  Nauiliso,  the  chief 
of  West  Pondoland,  demanded  as  a  condition 
of  annexation  that  persons  committing  adultery 
should  be  killed,  the  sale  of  liquors  forbidden,  and 
no  lawyers  permitted  to  come  into  the  country. 
He  and  Sigcau  finally  ceded  their  territories, 
and  Umlangaso  submitted  and  was  exiled. 

Natal. — The  Constitution  act  which  went 
into  effect  on  July  20,  1893,  vests  the  legislative 
power  in  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  Legislative 
Assembly.  The  Council  consists  of  1 1  members 
nominated  for  ten  years  by  the  Governor  by 
advice  of  the  ministers.  The  Legislative  As- 
sembly consists  of  37  members  chosen  for  four 
years  by  the  electors,  who  are  qualified  by  the 
possession  of  real  estate  valued  at  £50,  or  occu- 
pancy of  property  renting  for  £10,  or  receipt  of 
£96  'income.  The  Governor  is  Sir  Walter  F. 
H el y- Hutchinson.  The  Premier  in  1894  was  Sir 
John  Robinson. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  the 
colony  is  20,460  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1891  was  548,918,  consisting  of  46,788  Euro- 
peans, 41,142  Indians,  and  455,988  Kaffirs. 
Durban,  the  capital,  had  25,512  inhabitants. 

Finances.— The  revenue  for  1892  was  £1,392,- 
455,  and  the  expenditure  £1.280,964.  The  reve- 
nue was  mainly  derived  from  the  following 
sources:  Railways, £065,335 ;  customs, £301,180; 
native  hut  tax,  £80,377;  post  office,  £48,465; 
land  sales.  £46,498 :  excise,  £20,306 ;  stamps  and 
licenses,  £24,011 ;  telegraphs,  £14,945.  The  chief 
items  of  expenditure  were  the  following :  liail- 
wavs,  £489.253 ;  public  works,  £83,977;  defense, 
£69,688;  education,  £37.217.  The  expenditure 
out  of  loans  was  .€744,337.  The  public  debt  in 
the  beginning  of  1893  was  £7,170,354. 

Legislation.— One  of  the  fii-st  nets  of  the 
Parliament  was  to  pjiss  a  franchise  bill  that  ex- 
cludes all  Asiatics  from  the  franchise  by  dis- 
qualifying for  the  future  persons  of  Asiatic  ex- 
traction from  having  their  names  inserted  on 
any  ele(;toral  roll  or  from  exercising  the  Parlia- 
mentary franchise.  Those  who  are  already  legal 
voters  are  excepted.    There  are  now  400  such  on 
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an  electoral  roll  of  10,000.  The  coolie  popula- 
tion is  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  whites,  who 
still  desire  to  import  indentured  laborers,  but 
object  to  their  remaining:  after  they  become 
their  own  masters,  and  still  more  to  the  immi- 
gration of  Indian  storekeepers,  to  which  class 
most  of  tlie  present  voters  belong. 

Soath  African  Eepiiblic— The  Grondwet, 
or  fundamental  law,  as  amended  in  1891,  vests 
the  legislative  powers  in  2  Volksraads,  each 
composed  of  24  members  elected  for  four  years. 
Members  of  the  first  must  be  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  bom  in  the  republic  or  burghers  before 
1876;  those  of  the  other  must  have  become 
naturalized  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
paying  £5,  and  must  be  residents  for  four  years, 
owners  of  real  property,  and  members  of  a 
Protestant  church.  Only  persons  who  are 
burghers  by  birth  or  were  naturalized  previous 
to  the  new* law  are  entitled  to  vote  for  members 
of  the  First  Volksraad ;  while  aliens  who  have 
\yeen  domiciled  in  the  country  for  two  years  are 
allowed  representation  in  the  other,  "f  he  coun- 
try, which  was  then  called  the  Transvaal,  was 
annexed  by  Great  Britain  in  1877;  but  in  1880 
the  Boers  took  up  arms,  and  after  the  victory 
of  Majuba  HUl  a  treaty  was  made  in  March, 
1881,  restoring  their  independence  in  domestic 
affairs,  though  confirming  British  suzerainty  in 
regartl  to  relations  with  foreign  nations  and 
some  native  tribes. 

The  President  is  elected  for  five  years,  the 
General-in-Chief  for  ten  years,  and  other  execu- 
tive officers  for  three  years,  by  the  higher  class 
of  electors.  The  President  is  §.  J.  Paul  Krilger, 
who  was  elected  for  his  third  term  in  May,  1898. 

The  area  of  the  republic  is  113.642  square 
miles.  The  white  population,  enumerated  in 
1890,  was  119,128,  of  whom  66,498  were  males 
and  52,630  females.  The  native  population  is 
estimated  at  700,000.  There  are  Dutch  and 
English  schools  in  every  town.  The  Volksraad 
has  resolved  to  establish  a  state  university. 

The  republic  depends  on  the  gold  mines  for 
five  sixths  of  its  public  revenue,  which  has  in- 
creased so  fast  that  there  was  an  accun^ulated 
surplus  in  the  treasury  of  £909,000  on  June  30, 
1894  The  public  debt  amounts  to  £7,098.800, 
including  railroad  debts  guaranteed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  not  a  new  railroad  loan  of  £1,000,- 
000  contracted  in  1894.  The  ordinary  revenue 
for  1892  was  £1,255,829,  and  the  expenditure 
£1.188,765.  For  1893  the  estimated  revenue 
was  £1.350,449,  and  expenditure  £1,221,193. 

Kaffir  Revolt— when  the  Government  at- 
tempted to  remove  some  of  the  natives  of  the 
Zoutpansberg  to  a  new  reservation  near  Pretoria, 
thinking  to  lessen  the  danger  of  outbreaks  by 
scattering  their  settlements,  Magato,  the  head 
chief,  and  Malabock.  his  vassal,  rebelled.  The 
artillery  corps,  which  is  the  only  permanent 
force,  was  sent  to  the  disturbed  district,  and 
2.000  burghers  were  called  to  arms  in  May,  1894. 
Among  156  men  sent  from  Pretoria  13  were 
British  subjects,  who  raised  a  protest,  though 
43  persons  of  other  nationalities  went  willingly. 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  and  Switzerland  had  treaties  exempt- 
ing their  citizens  from  compulsory  military 
service,  but  Great  Britain  had  not  obtained  nor 
sought   lik«  immunity  for  its  subjects.    The 


Anglo-Saxon  residents  of  Pretoria  and  Johannes- 
burg raised  an  outcry.  When  Sir  Henry  Loch 
went  to  Pretoria  to  ask  for  a  convention,  they 
cheered  him  and  hooted  President  Kriiger,  while 
the  Dutch  at  first  resented  his  coming  as  sa- 
voring of  menace.  The  Transvaal  authorities 
released  from  military  duty  the  Englishmen 
who  had  been  commandeered,  and  most  of 
them  left  the  troops  on  the  high  veldt  and  made 
their  way  back  to  Pretoria.  On  June  28  the 
Government  promised  the  High  Commissioner 
not  to  commandeer  any  more  Englishmen,  and 
agreed  to  enter  into  a  convent i(m  giving  most- 
favored-nation  rights  as  to  military  service.  The 
English  settlers  still  objected  to  the  requisition- 
ing of  supplies,  although  burghers  and  citizens 
of  other  nations  were  liable  equally  with  Eng- 
lishmen to  contribute,  according  to  their  means, 
£1  to  £15  in  value.  The  condition  on  which 
the  Volksraad  acquiesced  in  the  exemption  of 
foreigners  from  commandeering  was  that  they 
should  pay  a  war  tax. 

Magato  took  up  a  strong  position  five  days' 
march  north  of  Pretoria,  and  announced  that  he 
was  willing  to  pay  all  the  taxes  demanded  and 
would  assist  the  President  in  suppressing  rebel- 
lion, but  would  not  go  into  the  territory  assigned 
to  him.  He  had  several  thousand  fighting  men. 
The  Kaffirs  attacked  many  isolated  farmsteads, 
burning  the  buildings  and  massacring  all  who 
did  not  flee.  The  Boer  forces  invested  Mala- 
bock's  stronghold  and  captured  it  in  June  after 
a  bombardment.  The  chief,  refusing  an  offer  of 
truce,  took  refuge  with  his  followers  in  a  cave, 
where  he  was  besieged,  and  on  July  31,  after 
two  fruitless  efforts  to  break  through  the  cordon 
of  troops,  he  surrendered.  The  outrages  still 
continued  in  the  Zoutpansberg  district.  A  com- 
mando that  went  to  the  relief  of  the  Government 
garrison  at  Agatha  was  repelled  and  the  main 
column  was  attacked  by  the  Kaffirs.  The  troops 
were  re-enforced  by  fresh  commandos,  and  final- 
ly the  insurgents  were  driven  back  after  a  stub- 
born resistance.  In  September  the  rebel  chiefs 
sued  for  peace.  The  natives,  after  surrendering, 
were  distributed  by  lot  among  the  Boers  as  ap- 
prentices, to  work  for  a  term  of  years  at  the  con- 
tract wage  of  £3  per  annum. 

LegiBlation. — The  Transvaal  geld  fields  are 
producing  at  the  rate  of  £8,000.000  a  year.  There 
are  about  50,000  Englishmen  in  the  Witwaters- 
rand  and  Barberton  districts,  and  20,000  in  oth- 
er parts  of  the  Transvaal.  The  investments  of 
British  capital  amount  to  £100.000,000.  The 
labor  of  minipg  is  not  done  by  P^uropeans,  but 
by  Kaffii-s,  who  for  a  wage  of  2a.'6rf.  work  equally 
well.  When  Sir  Henry  Loch  went  to  Pretoria 
to  arrange  the  commandeering  difficulty  the 
British  inhabitants-  of  Johannesburg  held  mass 
meetings  and  adopted  resolutions  violently  de- 
nouncing the  Transvaal  Government.  The  agi- 
tators are  actuated  by  a  desire  to  reannex  the 
Transvaal  to  the  British  dominions,  and  wish  to 
dominate  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  min- 
ing settlements;  hence  the  Boers  regard  such 
demonstrations  as  a  menace  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  republic.  The  Volksraad,  on  July 
17,  by  17  votes  to  6,  passed  an  act  forbidding 
meetings  or  public  addresses  in  the  open  air; 
also  indoor  meetings  having  for  their  object 
disobedience  or  contravention  of  law^s  and  regu- 
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lations,  hindrance  to  persons  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  or  advocacy  of  force  or  violence.  The 
police  can  enter  meetings  where  more  than  5 
persons  are  assembled,  and  disperse  them  if 
they  think  the  object  to  be  contrary  to  the 
public  peace.  Persons  taking  part  in  seditious 
meetings  are  liable  to  imprisonment  for  two 
years.  Processions  can  only  take  place  wilh  the 
consent  of  the  authorities.  To  preserve  the  legis- 
lative power  in  their  own  hands,  the  Boers 
made  a  new  franchise  law  which  shuts  out  per- 
sons born  in  the  country  from  the  full  burgher 
right,  unless  their  fathers  also  were  natives  of 
the  Transvaal  or  naturalized  citizens. 

Swaziland. — A  convention  relating  to  the 
future  government  of  Swaziland,  that  was  signed 
in  November,  1893,  by  representatives  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  South  African  Republic,  did 
not  receive  the  signature  of  the  queen  regent, 
who  fell  under  the  influence  of  certain  indunas 
and  dreamed  of  the  restoration  of  Swazi  inde- 
pendence. The  mother  of  King  Ungwam  de- 
sired to  see  him  mount  the  throne  like  his 
ancestors,  steeping  his  assegai  in  blood.  The 
convention  of  1890,  vesting  the  Government  in  a 
mixed  Boer,  British,  and  Swazi  commission,  re- 
mained in  force  till  June,  1894,  the  queen  having 
withheld  her  consent  to  the  establishment  of  the 
jurisdiction  and  administration  of  the  South 
African  Republic  by  an  organic  proclamation. 
As  the  queen  and  her  council  still  remained  ob- 
dumte,  the  convention  on  June  28,  1894,  was 
continued  by  agreement  for  six  months  longer. 
The  area  of  Swaziland  is  6,150  square  miles,  and 
the  population  consists  of  60,000  natives  and 
1,500  whites. 

€^erinaii  Southwest  Africa.— The  British 
having  refused  to  cede  Walfish  Bay,  the  seaport 
of  Damaraland,  the  German  Government  has  re- 
solved to  construct  a  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Swakop  river.  The  area  of  the  German  pos- 
sessions is  estimated  at  350,000  square  miles,  and 
the  population  at  200.000.  The  northern  parts 
are  adapted  for  raising  cattle,  and  trekkers 
British  and  Boers,  are  settling  in  Damaraland, 
and  in  both  the  German  and  the  English  parts 
of  Ngamiland,  and  some  German  emigrants  in 
the  vicinity  of  Angra  Pcquef5a.  Hendrik  Wit- 
boii,  the  rebellious  Hottentot  chief,  who  has  re- 
ceived aid  from  the  foes  of  German  colonization, 
seized  and  destroyed  the  settlement  of  Kubub, 
near  LUderitz  Bay,  while  Major  von  PrauQois 
with  his  300  soldiers  was  stationed  far  away  near 
Windhoek.  Major  Leutwein,  who  subsequently 
succeeded  as  Imperial  Commissioner,  carried  on 
a  vigorous  camjiaign  against  Witboii.  The  chief 
was  driven  out  of  his  stronghold  of  Hoornkranz 
early  in  the  year,  but  he  returned  and  fortified 
it  afresh.  When  Major  Leutwein  appeared  be- 
fore the  works  with  a  strong  body  of  troops 
in  May,  Witboii  asked  for  peace,  and  it  was 
offered  to  him  on  condition  that  he  surrender 
his  arms  and  reside  on  a  reservation  that  should 
\)e  assigned  to  him.  These  terms  were  refused 
by  the  former  lord  of  the  country,  but  both  par- 
ties agreed  to  an  armistice  till  Aug.  1.  When 
this  term  was  up  the  Germans,  re-enforced  from 
Europe,  took  the  field,  and  on  Aug.  27  stormed 
Witboii's  stronghold,  losing  9  killed  and  11 
wounded,  and  followed  up  the  retreating  Hot- 
tentots toward  the  south  till  Sept.  4. 


Britisli  Sontli  Africa.— The  British  South 
Africa  Company  obtained  a  royal  charter  on 
Oct.  29,  1889,  granting  the  right  to  administer 
the  countries  declared  to  be  within  the  British 
sphere  of  infiuence  in  1888,  including  Mashona- 
land,  Matabeleland,  the  region  north  and  west  of 
the  Bechuanaland  protectorate,  including  Kha- 
ma's  country.  The  plateaus  of  Mashonaland  and 
Matabeleland  are  fertile,  and  are  crossed  by  rich 
gold  reefs  which  were  worked  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  Matabeleland  has  an  area  of  about 
125.000  square  miles.  The  Matabele  nation  has 
been  estimated  at  200,000  souls.  The  pure 
Matabele,  descendants  of  Zulu  KaflBrs,  are  war- 
like, furnishing  the  best  regiments  of  Lobengu- 
la*s  army,  which  was  supposed  to  be  15,000  or 
20,000  strong  in  1893.  The  rest,  descended  from 
slave  women  taken  from  the  indigenous  tribes, 
are  industrious  agriculturists. 

Conquest  of  Matabeleland.  —  Lobengulai, 
King  of  the  Matabele,  was  always  anxious  to 
avoid  war  with  the  whites,  whom  he  had  allowed 
to  settle  in  the  part  of  his  dominions  called 
Mashonaland.  He  relied  on  a  letter  from  the 
Queen  of  England,  assuring  him  that,  if  he  would 
agree  to  the  concession  which  had  been  acquired 
by  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  he  should 
in  no  sort  be  damnified.  This  was  the  Rudd 
concession,  granted  in  1888.  When  the  charter 
was  granted  to  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany, on  Oct.  29,  1889,  Loi-d  Knutsford  advised 
him  to  allow  the  concessiminaires  to  conduct  min- 
ing operations,  but  assured  him  that  no  one 
could  exereise  jurisdiction  without  his  permis- 
sion. The  treaty  gave  the  chartered  company 
no  right  to  occupy  land  except  in  cases  where 
mining  was  carried  on  by  permission  of  the 
King.  Yet  the  company  treated  it  as  a  terri- 
torial cession,  taking  possession  of  a  large  part 
of  Mashonaland,  the  native  chiefs  of  which  were 
compelled,  under  duress,  to  cede  their  lands  to 
the  company.  The  company  had  deceived  itself 
as  to  the  value  of  the  territory  it  had  seized,  and 
was  in  danger  of  bankruptcy' unless  it  could  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  neighboring  country  of 
Matabeleland,  which  was  found  to  be  much 
richer  in  gold  as  well  as  in  all  other  natural  re- 
sources. The  settlers  were  eager  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  wipe  out  the  Matabele.  An  ample 
supply  of  war  material,  especially  of  Maxim 
machine  guns,  was  provided,  and  the  Bechuana- 
land border  police  was  strengthened  in  view  of 
the  prospective  war.  Lobengula  was  able  to  re- 
strain his  young  warriors,  who  strictly  observed 
his  standing  order  never  to  injure  a  white  man 
or  his  property  under  any  provocation.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  warlike  preparations  of  the 
chartered  company  were  completed,  its  agents 
did  not  seek  long  for  a  pretext  for  opening  hos- 
tilities. The  Mashonas,  who  htui  grown  more 
lawless  after  being  freed  from  the  rule  of  Lo- 
bengula, annoyed  both  the  English  and  the 
Matabele  by  cattle-stealing.  The  white  settlers 
were  obliged  sometimes  to  punish  them,  and  on 
one  occasion  the  forces  of  the  chartered  com- 
pany bombarded  a  village  and  slew  a  large  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants.  In  consequence  of  many 
complaints  of  thefts  Lobengula  was  invited  in 
July,  1893,  to  send  an  impi  to  chastise  the 
.Mashonas.  When  his  men  had  executed  his 
commands  with  customary  barbarity,  they  were 
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ordered  by  Dr.  Jameson  to  clear  out  of  Mashona- 
land  within  an  hour.  They  obeyed  as  well  as 
they  could,  but  before  they  could  reach  the 
frontier,  which  was  30  miles  distant,  they  were 
overtaken  by  a  troop  sent  in  pursuit  and  were 
slaughtered,  although  they  followed  out  to  the 
last  their  king's  instruction  to  mako  no  resist- 
ance. A  short  time  afterward  a  Matabele  fired 
a  shot  of  warning  on  finding  a  body  of  Bechuana- 
land  police  invading  his  master's  country.  Lo- 
bengula's  explanations  of  these  incidents  were 
declared  unsatisfactory,  but  a  temporizing  dip- 
lomatic correspondence  was  carried  on  while 
forces  were  being  collected  to  invade  Matabele- 
land  on  three  sides.  An  armed  force  crossed 
the  frontier  while  envoys  were  treating  with 
Lobenffula  to  gain  time.  Sir  Henry  Loch  re- 
quested him  to  send  representatives' to  explain 
his  side  of  the  controversy,  and  accordingly  he 
sent  his  aged  brother,  Ingubungubu,  and  two 
other  indunas,  Muntus  and  Gambo's  cousin, 
Ingubn.  James  Dawson,  a  well-known  white 
tnwler,  undertook  to  conduct  them  to  Palapye. 
When,  on  Oct.  9,  1893,  they  reached  Tati,  where 
Col.  Goold-Adams  was  encamped  with  the  in- 
vadine  column  of  Bechuanaland  police,  Dawfton 
met  F.  C.  Selous,  an  employee  of  the  company, 
and  went  off  with  him  to  take  tea,  leaving  the 
envoys  standing.  Col.  Goold-Adams,  seeing 
three  strange  Matabeles,  ordered  them  to  be 
made  prisoners,  and  they,  suspecting  nothing, 
allowea  their  horses  and  arms  to  be  taken,  and 
went  with  the  guards  until  they  perceived  that 
they  were  captives,  when  one  snatched  a  bayonet 
from  a  soldier's  side,  and  after  a  struggle  the 
two  younger  ones  broke  away,  but  were  killed 
by  rifle  shots  before  they  had  run  far.  The  old 
iiian  was  kept  bound  overnight,  and  sent  on  to 
Palapye  ;  but  there  were  no  further  peace  nego- 
tiations, for  the  white  forces  were  already  closing 
in  upon  Lobcngiila's  kraal.  Sir  Henry  Loch  and 
the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  after  an  investigation,  ex- 
onerated the  persons  concerned  in  the  killing  of 
the  king's  envoys,  on  the  ground  that  Col.  Goold- 
Adams  did  not  know  of  their  mission,  and  that 
if  he  had  known  of  it  he  was  bound,  as  a  mili- 
tary precaution,  to  prevent  their  escape,  lest 
they  should  give  Lobengula  intelligence  of  his 
approach.  Two  other  messengers  of  Lobengula 
were  killed  in  the  same  way.  He  sent  message 
after  message  to  the  Government,  which  had  in- 
sisted that  all  communications  were  to  be  made 
to  it,  and  not  to  the  representatives  of  the  char- 
tered company,  but  to  none  of  his  inquiries  as 
to  what  was  the  complaint  against  nim  and 
what  were  the  British  demands  did  he  receive  a 
definite  reply  until  the  hostile  forces  marched 
into  his  country  and  war  was  formally  declared. 
The  whole  campaign  had  been  determined  on  by 
the  officers  of  the  company  long  before  they  had 
brought  the  imperial  authorities  to  agi'ee  to  it, 
and  the  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Matabelelnnd 
had  been  worked  out  in  J  uiy  by  Dr.  Jameson  and 
Major  Forbes. 

The  chartered  company  obtained  plenty  of 
volunteers  on  the  agreement  that  each  man 
should  receive  6,000  acres  of  land,  20  mining 
claims,  and  his  share  of  loot.  The  Bechuana- 
land border  police  advanced  from  Tati  accom- 
panied by  King  Khama  and  2.000  of  his  warriors, 
who  look  part  in  the  first  encounter  with  the 


Matal)ele  at  Mangwe.  The  Bechuanas  then  re- 
turned to  their  own  country,  dreading  smallpox, 
and  wanting  to  plow  their  fields,  while  the  wnite 
troops  pushed  on  to  Buluwayo. 

The  Salisbury  column,  under  Major  Forbes, 
started  from  Port  Charter  on  Oct.  2,  and  on  Oct. 
18  was  joined  by  the  Victoria  column,  led  by 
Major  Allan  Wilson.  On  Oct.  25  their  camp  on 
the  Shangani  was  surprised  at  break  of  dav,  but 
the  attack  was  easily  repelled  with  the  Maxim 
and  other  machine  guns.  There  were  five  Mata- 
bele regiments  engaged— about  5,000  men — 
armed  with  all  kinds  of  firearms  or  with  asse- 
gais. They  made  three  general  attacks,  and 
were  repelled  with  heavy  losses  each  time. 

On  Nov.  1  the  Matabele  attacked  the  British 
again  in  greater  force  than  before,  at  a  place 
called  Imbembesi.  They  had  been  re-enforced 
by  the  two  royal  regiments,  but  were  beaten  back 
by  the  mitrailleuses,  sustaining  as  heavy  a  loss 
as  in  the  previous  engagement.  The  daring  and 
fortitude  that  they  displayed  would  do  credit  to 
any  troops. 

True  to  his  character  of  friend  of  the  whites, 
Lobengula  protected  the  traders  Fairbaim  and 
Usher,  who  ^ere  left  in  Buluwayo.  After  the 
defeat  at  Imbembesi  even  the  young  warrioj-s 
who  regarded  their  regiments  invincible  con- 
cluded that  they  could  not  fight  Maxim  and 
Nordenfeldt  ^^uns.  Lobengula  evacuated  Bulu- 
wayo with  his  whole  army,  taking  the  women, 
children,  cattle,  and  all  portable  possessions,  and 
fled  to  the  northwest.  When  the  Mashonaland 
columns,  800  strong,  occupied  the  town  they 
found  it  deserted.  They  were  joined  there  by 
the  Bechuanaland  border  police.  This  body  sus- 
tained the  most  dangerous  attack  of  the*  cam- 
paign, on  Nov.  2,  at  Umgwezi,  where  the  line  of 
inarch  was  assailed  by  2  impis  in  difiicult  bush, 
but  without  serious  losses. 

After  the  occupation  Lobengula  sent  back  an 
induna  with  a  box  of  gold,  £1.000  in  amount,  for 
he  said  that  nothing  but  gold  would  stop  white 
men,  and  with  the  gold  a  message  offering  to 
surrender  on  the  condition  that  the  killing  of 
his  people  was  stopped.  The  envoy  met  two 
troopers  of  the  border  police  named  Daniels  and 
Wilson,  who  offered  to  deliver  the  message  and 
the  present,  but  who  suppressed  the  offer  of  sub- 
mission in  order  that  tney  might  keep  the  gold 
for  themselves,  libey  weVe  afterward  convicted 
of  the  theft  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years  of 
hard  labor. 

On  Nov.  14, 1893,  Major  Forbes,  Major  Wilson, 
and  Commander  Raaf  left  Buluwayo  with  300 
men  and  2  Maxim  guns  in  pursuit  of  the  king, 
and  followed  his  wagon  spoor  up  to  the  Shan- 
gani river,  which  the  Icing  had  crossed  only  a 
few  hours  before.  Major  Wilson  and  15  picked 
men  crossed  the  river  shortly  before  dark  to  ob- 
serve the  route  taken  by*  the  king  and  the 
strength  of  his  force.  They  passed  two  large 
encampments,  and  as  the  men  all  fled  at  their 
approach.  Major  Wilson,  confident  that  his  party 
could  escape  on  their  horses  if  pursued,  conceived 
the  plan  of  surprising  the  king  and  taking  him 
back  a  prisoner.  Capturing  a  native  and  guided 
by  him,  they  passed  seven  other  encampments, 
and,  coming  up  to  the  king's  wagons,  called  upon 
him  to  surrender.  Hearing  preparations  for  an 
attack,  they  rode  away.     He  expected  Major 
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Forbes  to  cross  the  river  in  the  ni^ht  and  join 
him  before  duvbreak  with  the  Maxim  guns,  and 
sent  word  bacic  that  the  king  was  near  and  could 
i)e  captured.  But  Major  Forbes  and  Commander 
Raaf,  knowing  that  the  impis  were  in  the  bush, 
were  afraid  to  ford  the  river  with  the  guns,  and 
therefore  sent  Cape.  Henry  Borrow  with  20  men 
with  orders  either  to  capture  the  king,  or,  if  a 
determined  resistance  was  feared,  to  retire  upon 
the  main  column.  At  daylight  on  Dec.  4  the 
85  men  dashed  up  to  the  king\s  inclosure  and 
called  on  him  to  surrender.  About  100  men 
came  out  and  worked  round  to  their  right  in 
skirmishing  order,  while  another  body  appeared 
on  the  other  flank.  Hastily  remounting,  they 
retreated  at  a  gallop,  made  a  stand,  but  retreated 
once  more  on  finding  themselves  again  out- 
flanked, and  then,  with  4  horses  killed,  halted  a 
second  time.  An  officer  was  sent  for  re-enforce- 
ments with  2  American  scouts  named  Burnham 
and  Ingrain.  They  passed  2  Matabele  regiments 
closing  in  on  the  Wilson  party,  the  last  of  whom 
were  finally  assegaied  wnile 'fighting  still  with 
revolvers  and  clubbed  rifles.  Major  Forbes  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  river  with  the  machine 
guns,  but  was  attacked,  and  retreated  down  the 
south  bank.  On  Dec.  9  they  were  attacked,  and 
the  Matabele  harassed  their  rear  and  flanks  until 
they  were  met  on  Dec.  15  by  a  relief  column  a 
few  miles  from  Inyati,  the  American  scouts  hav- 
ing brought  intelligence  of  the  disaster  to  Buiu- 
wayo.  They  were  attacked  four  times,  but  with 
the  machine  guns  they  drove  off  the  enemy  with 
heavy  losses.  Their  supply  of  food  ran  out,  and 
they  had  to  kill  horses  to  keep  from  starving. 

The  barbarities  of  the  Matabele  war  exceeded 
those  of  previous  similar  campaigns  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  company  was  bent  on  destroying 
the  Matabele  nation  iii  order  to  seize  its  country, 
and  the  filibusters  composing  its  army  could 
make  their  shares  of  land  and  loot  greater  by 
killing  as  many  as  possible.  There  was  a  gen- 
end  understanding  that  no  prisoners  were  to  be 
taken,  and  consequently  no  quarter  was  given, 
and  the  wounded  who  were  left  on  the  battle- 
field after  the  terrible  execution  of  the  Maxim 
shells  were  dispatched  if  they  moved,  and  left  to 
die  if  they  were  helpless.  The  pluck  with  which 
the  Matabele  regiments  moved  in  regular  order 
upon  the  British  camp  at  Shangani  and  Imbem- 
besi  elicited  the  admiration  ai  soldiers.  But  the 
machine  guns  prevented  their  ever  once  making 
one  of  their  famous  charges  and  using  their  as- 
segais. Their  losses  in  the  battles  that  preceded 
the  occupation  of  Buluwayo  were  estimated  by 
Mr.  Rhodes  at  1,000  killed  and  2,000  wounded, 
but  of  these  wounded  only  80  were  saved  and 
brought  into  Buluwayo.  When  prisoners  were 
taken  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  information 
regarding  the  enemy,  it  was  the  practice  to  kill 
them  after  what  was  wanted  was  got  out  of  them. 

Lobengula  and  his  principal  induna,  Mak- 
wazkwi.  mounted  and  rode  away  northward  in 
the  night  when  Wilson  first  retired  from  his 
camp,  leaving  word  that  his  people  should  fol- 
low with  the  women  and  children  and  cattle 
after  stopping  the  advance  of  the  whites.  The 
bulk  of  the  nation  followed  the  monarch  up  to 
the  fly  belt  on  the  Zambesi.  There  great  num- 
bers of  men,  women,  and  children  died  of  small- 
pox, fever,  or  starvation.    The  young  warriors 


held  for  some  time  the  country  beyond  Inyati, 
which  was  finally  wrested  from  them  by  flying 
columns.  Lobengula  was  afraid  to  surrender 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Wilson  party,  though 
the  induna  who  persuaded  him  to  retreat  and 
who  led  the  MataMe  against  Wilson  and  Forbes 
was  executed  by  his  order.  He  was  prevented 
from  taking  his  fugitive  tribe  to  a  new  home 
beyond  the  Zambesi  by  the  Barotse  king,  Le- 
wanika,  who  seized  all  the  canoes,  and  stationed 
a  strong  armed  force  of  Lesikili  along  the 
Zambesi  below  the  falls  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  river.  All  the  military  kraals  in  Mut-a- 
beleland  were  destroyed  by  the  British.  Grad- 
ually members  of  the  tribe  came  in  to  make 
their  submission,  and  were  employed  by  the 
whites  or  allowed  to  till  land.  The  volunteer 
forces  were  disbanded  in  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary, 1894,  and  those  memV)ers  who  did  not  sell 
their  rights  so  as  to  enjoy  a  carouse  scattered 
over  the  country  to  slake  out  the  richest  farms 
for  themselves  and  locate  mining  claims.  The 
Bechuanaland  police  acted  as  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary administrators  of  the  country.  King  Lo- 
bengula died  of  fever  on  the  bank  of  the  Umzola 
river,  about  40  miles  south  of  the  Zambesi,  on 
Jan.  28.  After  that,  all  the  Matabele  hurried  in 
to  surrender,  and  the  authorities  assigned  them 
to  places  where  they  might  live.  Buluwayo  was 
taken  possession  of,  and  soon  took  on  the  aspects 
of  a  flourishing  mining  town,  in  which  lots  were 
sold  at  good  prices  and  hotels  and  business 
buildings  erected. 

The  British  Government  rejected  the  plan  of 
creating  a  Crown  colony  or  placing  these  regions 
under  the  administration  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  allotments  of  land  and  mining  claims 
were  all  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  Sir  Henry  Loch  and  Mr.  Rhodes 
came  to  an  agreement  on  a  new  settlement  super- 
seding the  loose  experimental  svstem  of  govern- 
ment in  Mashonaland  and  uniting  it  to  Mata- 
beleland  under  a  more  regular  administration 
approximating  that  of  a  Crown  colony,  and 
therefore  forming  a  fourth  type  of  British  colo- 
nial government.  The  chiei  officer  is  an  ad- 
ministrator appointed  for  three  years  by  the 
company  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  irremovable  without  the  consent  of 
the  latter.  The  administrator,  or,  in  case  of  his 
absence,  the  acting  administrator,  whose  appoint- 
ment is  subject  also  to  the  approval  of  the  Co- 
lonial Secretary,  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  4 
members,  one  a  judge  having  jurisdiction  in  all 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  who  shall  act  as  chief 
executive  in  case  there  is  no  administrator  or 
acting  administrator  present.  The  judge  is  ai>- 
pointed  by  the  company  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  can  only  he  removed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  while  the  other  mem- 
bers are  appointed,  and  may  be  removed,  by  the 
company.  The  rights  and  laws  of  the  natives 
are  to  be  preserved  and  to  be  dealt  with  by  a 
land  commission  composed  of  the  judge  and  two 
other  members,  one  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  one  by  the  company.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  commission  are  subject  to  revision 
by  the  ('olonial  Oflice.  Its  first  task  was  to  al- 
lot to  the  natives  suitable  land  sufficient  for 
their  grazing  and  agricultural   necessities.     In 
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cases  between  native  and  native,  in  which  native 
law  is  to  be  applied  as  far  as  possible,  the  magis- 
trate may  call  to  his  assistance  two  native  as- 
sessors. 

On  April  25  Matabelcland  was  thrown  open 
to  the  world  under  the  general  land  and  mining 
laws,  all  those  who  took  part  in  the  campaign 
having  secured  their  promised  award  of  land 
and  gold  reef.  Each  prospector  was  allowed  to 
peg  out  10  claims  only,  on  payment  of  the 
license  of  !«.,  and,  to  complete  his  title,  must 
pay  17«.  registration  fee  and  sink  a  shaft  50  feet 
deep  within  four  months.  The  claims,  being  in 
the  quartz  reef,  are  not  workable  singly,  and 
when  a  joint-stock  company  is  formed  the  South 
Africa  can  claim  half  thestock.  The  boom  in 
Buluwayo  produced  a  corresponding  depression 
in  Salisbury.  The  Bechnanaland  Railroad  was 
completed  up  to  Mafeking  before  the  summer 
was  over.  Ihe  Bcira  Railroad  from  the  east 
coast  was  not  completed  through  the  fly  belt 
nearly  as  soon  as  was  promised,  but  before  the 
rainy  season  interrupted  operations  90  miles  of 
rail  had  l^een  laid,  carrying  it  to  the  edge  of  the 
healthful  country  and  almost  to  Chimoio.  The 
telegraph  was  carried  up  to  Buluwayo  and  be- 
yond, toward  the  Zambesi,  to  form  connection 
later  with  Nynssaland,  and  ultimately  joining  all 
the  lakes,  to  realize  Mr.  Rhodes's  project  of 
linking  Cape  Colony  with  Cairo  and  the  Euro- 
pean system. 

Lonren^o  Marques.— The  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa  are  divided 
into  the  provinces  of  Mozambique  and  Lourenyo 
Marques,  separated  one  from  the  other  by  the 
Zambesi  river.  The  commerce  of  the  port  of 
Lourengo  Marques  in  1892  was  £845,852  for  im- 
ports and  £50,680  for  exports.  The  boundary 
between  the  Portuguese  colony  and  the  posses- 
sions of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  was 
defined  in  the  Anglo-Portuguese  convention  of 
June  11,  1891.  A  dispute  arose  in  1894  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  each  side  claim- 
ing the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Manica  plateau. 
In  June  the  British  and  Portuguese  governments 
invited  the  Italian  Senator  Vigliani  to  act  as 
arbitrator  in  the  delimitation. 

Another  dispute  arose  regarding  the  construc- 
tion of  a  telegraph  by  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  across  the'  Portuguese  territory  on 
both  banks  of  the  Zambesi,  over  which  the  con- 
vention conceded  to  the  English  a  free  right  of 
way.  The  Portuguese  officials  declared  that 
they  were  ready  to  erect  a  telegraph  to  connect 
the  sections  of  the  projected  transcontinental 
line,  but  denied  the  right  of  the  British  to  set 
up  poles  and  wires  on  their  territory,  especially 
on  an  island  in  the  Zambesi  at  Tete.  The  Brit- 
ish, paying  no  attention  to  the  injunction  of  the 
Portuguese  officers  or  to  warning  cannon  shots 
from  the  fort,  set  the  poles  and  wires  in  place, 
whereujx)n  a  force  of  Portuguese  soldiers  landed 
and  uprooted  them.    The  British  gunboat  "  Mos- 

3uito  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  a  force  of  sol- 
iers  landed,  but  no  actual  collision  occurred. 
In  August  a  feud  between  the  Kaffir  chiefs 
Moveja  and  Mahazula  developed  into  a  danger- 
ous rebellion.  The  Government  landed  a  force 
from  a  gunboat  at  Louren^-o  Marques  and  at- 
tempted to  punish  the  unruly  natives.  On  Sept. 
24  the  Kaffirs  attacked  the  outposts  and  drove 


them  into  the  town,  where  there  were  only  120 
white  and  200  black  soldiers  to  meet  the  expected 
attack  of  7,000  Kaffirs  under  Mahazula.  Lou- 
ren9o  Marques  was  barricaded,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  Governor-General  was  able  to  defend 
the  town  with  300  whites  and  6,000  Maputas  and 
other  native  auxiliaries,  but  in  the  interior  stores 
were  abandoned  and  looted,  and  the  war  spirit 
spread  among  the  natives. 

CASIMIR-FfRlER,  JEAN,  President  of 
the  French  Republic,  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  8, 
1847.  He  is  a  grandson  of  the  Casimir  Perier 
who  applied  the  policy  of  ihe  jusle  miHeu  under 
Louis  Philippe,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  stanch 
Republican  who  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  un- 
der Thiers  and  refused  that  office  when  it  was  of- 
fered to  him  by  MacMahon.  In  1874  both  father 
and  son  were  authorized  to  assume  the  Christian 
name  of  their  illustrious  progenitor  as  a  part  of 
their  patronymic.  Young  Casimir- Perier,  after 
studying  history  and  the  humanities,  joined  the 

farde  mobile  at  the  beginning  of  the  Franco- 
Vussian  War,  was  called  from  the  Aube  to  Paris, 
and  for  his  conduct  during  the  siege  was  men- 
tioned in  the  order  of  the  day  and  decorated 
with  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  1871-72  he  was 
chief  of  cabinet  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
and  in  1876,  having  previously  succeeded  his 
father  as  a  member  of  the  Council-General  of 
the  Aube  Department,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  voted  constantly 
with  the  majority  formed  by  the  Left  Center 
and  the  Republican  Left,  and  on  May  16,  1877, 
was  one  of  the  363  who  passed  a  vote  of  censure 
against  the  Broglie  ministry.  The  election  that 
followed  the  dissolution  he  won  over  his  Bona- 
partist  competitor  by  a  majority  of  nearly  2  to 
1 ;  and  when  a  Republican  Cabinet  was  formed, 
on  Dec.  14,  1877,  he  was  called  to  the  post  of 
Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Woi-ship,  and  Fine  Arts,  in 
which  M.  Burdeau  was  minister.  There  he  re- 
mained till  the  retirement  of  the  Dufaure  minis- 
try, at  the  end  of  January,  1879.  After  that  he 
sat  and  voted  with  the  Republican  Left. 

He  was  re-elected,  Aug.  21, 1881,  in  the  Arron- 
dissement  Nogent-sur-Seine,  by  6,756  votes  to 
1,954  cast  for  the  candidate  of  the  Extreme 
Left,  and  joined  the  Republican  L'nion.  On 
the  introduction  "of  the  law  excluding  from  pub- 
lic office  members  of  families  that  had  reigned 
in  France  he  resigned  his  seat,  Feb.  1,  1883, 
being  unable  to  reconcile  family  duty  with  Re- 
publican sentiments.  After  some  hesitation  he 
accepted  another  nomination,  and  was  elected 
on  March  18.  On  Oct.  17,  1883,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Under  Secretary  in  the  Ministry  of  War, 
where  he  remained  till  Gen.  Campenon  resigned 
as  minister  on  Jan.  3,  1885.  He  was  placed  on 
the  list  of  Opportunist  candidates  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Aube  in  the  elections  of  Oct.  4, 
and  stood  first  among  the  four  elected  in  the 
hallotage  on  Oct.  18.  In  the  general  elections  of 
Sept.  22,  1889,  which  were  conducted  by  scrvtin 
d^arrondissement J  Casimir-Pevier  was  elected  over 
a  Radical  in  Nogent-sur-Seine,  and  was  chosen 
Vice-President  of  the  Chamber,  and,  in  181)0, 
chairman  of  the  budget  committee.  He  became 
President  of  the  Chamber,  and  on  Nov.  14,  1893, 
was  re-elected  to  that  post. 
On  Nov.  14,  after  the  fall  of  the  Dupuy  minis- 
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try,  M.  Casiinir-Perier  consented  to  head  a  new 
Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which 
post  he  filled  without  mishap  until  the  President 
— to  please  whom  he  had  given  up  his  tranquil 
and  honorable  office  and  accepted  the  invidious 
and  troubled  one  or  Premier — was  assassinated, 
June  24,  1894.  Within  three  days,  as  the  Con- 
stitution prescribes,  the  two  Chambers  met  in 
Congress  to  choose  a  new  chief  magistrate.  Casi- 
mir-P^rier  was  elected,  June  27,  on  the  first  bal- 
lot, by  451  votes  out  of  852 ;  the  candidate  of  the 
Radicals  and  Socialists,  M.  Brisson,  receiving  194, 
and  M.  Dupuy  95.    Ue  resigned  in  January,  1895. 

GHEMI8TBT.  Chemical  Theoi7.--A  re- 
view of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  during 
the  past  few  years  in  stereo-chemistry  has  been 
published  bv  Pr(»f.  Victor  Meyer.  The  earlier 
portion  of  Prof.  Meyer's  memoir  is  devoted  to 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  symmetric 
carbon  atom,  and  the  growth  of  the  conviction 
that  the  occurrence  of  isomeric  compounds  rep- 
resented by  the  same  constitutional  formula — 
compounds  like  the  three  lactic  acids,  which 
differ  only  in  their  action  upon  polarized  light, 
and  very  slightly  in  other  pnysical  properties — 
could  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  different  spa- 
tial arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule. 
The  fundamental  assumptions  of  Van't  Hoff  are 
very  clearly  expressed,  and  the  possibilities  of 
isomerism  by  change  in  the  relative  positions  of 
the  various  groups  attached  at  the  four  comers 
of  the  hypothetical  carbon  tetrahedron  are  fully 
illustrated.  A  striking  example  is  afforded  in 
this  connection  by  one  of  the  results  of  the  re- 
searches of  Erail  Fischer  in  the  sugar  group,  by 
which  we  are  made  acquainted  with  no  less  than 
13  distinct  sugars,  all  of  which  are  represented 
by  the  formula  CH.OH,  (CH0H)4CH,0H.  The 
second  section  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  the 
stereo-isomerism  of  the  derivatives  of  ethylene, 
which  has  been  worked  out  by  Wislicenus.  The 
simple  explanation  on  the  lines  of  the  new 
theory  of  the  remarkable  and  long-discussed 
case  6t  the  isomeric  acids,  maleic  and  fumaric, 
is  referred  to,  and  a  similar  explanation  is  ap- 
plied to  numerous  other  and  more  complicated 
derivatives  of  ethylene.  The  third  section  deals 
with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  stereo-isomerism 
of  closed  chain  compounds  such  as  the  polymer- 
ized tri-aldehydes.  It  is  then  shown  that  carbon 
is  not  peculiar  in  lending  it^lf  to  stereo-isomer- 
ism, but  that  the  pentavalent  nitrogen  atom  is 
likewise  capable  of  furnishing  isomers  which 
differ  structurallv  merely' in  the  relative  posi- 
tions occupied  by  the  5  attached  atoms  or 
groups.  The  stereo-isomerism  of  nitrogen  com- 
pounds is  shown,  however,  to  be  largely  infiu- 
cnced  bv  the  weight  and  complexity  of  the  5 
attached  groups.  The  discovery  of  a  second 
dioxime  of  benzil  by  Goldschmidt  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  study  of  nitrogen  compounds 
containing  the  group  CqN,  termed  oximes;  and 
the  number  of  stereo-isomeric  oximes  which 
have  subsequently  been  isolated  bear  remark- 
able testimony  to  the  use  of  a  theory  in  stimu- 
lating reseai-ch. 

As  a  further  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
this  subject.  Dr.  Werner,  in  a  treatise  on  the 
nature  of  the  isomerism  of  the  numerous  am- 
moniacal  compounds  of  cobalt,  platinum,  and 


other  metals,  shows  that  the  complex  relations 
of  these  substances  are  capable  of  a  strikingly 
simple  explanation  upon  the  assumption  of  dif- 
ferent arrangements  of  the  various  atoms  and 
groups  in  space.  The  foundations  of  a  stereo- 
chemistry of  platinum  are  laid  by  assuming  the 
atom  of  the  metal  to  occupy  the  center  of  a 
regular  octahedron,  to  the  6  comers  of  which 
the  various  groups  are  attached.  In  this  man- 
ner the  existence  of  the  2  isomeric  series  of  com- 
plex compounds  of  the  composition  Pt(N.H»>»X4 
IS  accounted  for,  the  difference  between  tnein 
being  brought  alx)ut  by  a  difference  in  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  2  N.H*  groups.  It  thus 
appears,  says  '*  Nature,"  "  that  the  great  concen- 
tration of  research  upon  the  organic  compounds, 
which  has  been  the  salient  feature  of  the  chem- 
ical progress  of  the  last  twenty  years,  has  had 
the  fortunate  effect  of  so  enlightening  us  as  to 
the  internal  structure  of  chemical  molecules  lui 
typified  in  carbon  compounds,  that  the  remain- 
ing complex  problems  of  inorganic  chemistry 
may  now  be  attacked  with  much  greater  likeli- 
hood of  success." 

The  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Frank  Clowes  upon  atmospheres 
that  extinguish  flame :  (1)  That  the  extinction  of 
a  flame  depends  not  only  upon  the  quantity,  but 
also  on  the  quality  of  the  extinctive  gas  present* 
in  the  air,  carbon  dioxide  uniformly  exerting  a 
more  powerfully  extinctive  effect  than  nitrogen. 
(2)  That  wick-fed  flames  burning  different  com- 
bustibles show  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the 
minimum  proportion  of  an  extinctive  gas  in  air 
necessary  lor  their  extinction.  (3)  That  this  uni- 
formity is  not  shown  by  flames  fed  by  a  gas 
burning  from  a  jet,  and  no  simple  relation  is 
apparent  in  the  case  of  the  gas-fed  flames  be- 
tween the  proportion  of  oxygen  present  in  the 
diluted  air  and  the  proportion  of  oxygen  requisite 
for  the  complete  combustion  of  the  gas.  (4)  That 
the  hydrogen  flame  requires  for  its  extinction  the 
presence  in  air  of  a  very  high  proportion  of  ex- 
tinctive gas ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  advantageous- 
ly used  as  an  auxiliary  flame  for  maintaining  an 
oil  flame  in  the  foul  air  of  a  mine  or  other  local- 
ity. (5)  Since  an  ordinary  candle  flame  or  oil 
flame  is  extinguished  by  the  presence  of  about 
15  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide  in  air,  and  air  con- 
taining more  than  25  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide 
has  been  breathed  with  perfect  safety  for  more 
than  an  hour,  the  extinction  of  an  ordinary  oil 
or  candle  flame  in  any  particular  atmosphere 
must  not  be  taken  as  proof  that  that  atmos- 

Shere  contains  so  much  carbon  dioxide  as  to  be 
angerous  to  life  when  it  is  breathed.  (6)  A  more 
satisfactory  indication  of  the  presence  of  a  dan- 
gerous proportion  of  carbonic  dioxide  is  fur- 
nished by  the  change  of  color  of  the  hydrogen 
flame  from  reddish  to  blue  gray.  This  change 
begins  when  2  per  cent,  of  carl)on  dioxide  is 
present  in  the  air;  it  becomes  very  pronounced 
as  the  proportion  of  the  gas  present  increases. 
When  30  per  cent,  or  upward  is  present  the 
flame  is  of  a  pronounced  blue  color,  and  also  in- 
creases in  height  with  the  increased  proportion 
of  the  gas  to  an  extent  which  is  easily  meai^ured 
on  a  scale. 

The  remarkable  fact  that  gaseous  oxygen 
sometimes  exhibit*  more  energetic  chemical  ac- 
tivity in  the  dilute  than  in  the  more  concen- 
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trated  condition  has  been  investigated  in  Van't 
Hoff's  laboratory  by  Dr.  Ewan,  who  selected  for 
study  the  course  of  the  slow  oxidation  of  sul- 
phur and  of  phosphorus.  With  phosphorus  and 
oxygen  (saturated  with  aqueous  vapor  at  20^)  it 
was  observed  that  for  pressures  of  oxygen  greater 
than  700  millimetres  the  velocity  of  oxidation  is 
excessively  small,  or  nothing  at  all.  Below  700 
millimetres  it  increases  very  rapidly.  This 
limit  corresponds  to  that  found  by  Joubert, 
below  which  phosphorescence  begins.  After 
reaching  its  maximum  velocity  a  very  simple 
relation  exists  between  the  rate  of  oxidation 
and  the  pressure  of  the  oxygen,  provided  that 
the  change  in  the  rate  of  evaporation  of  the 
phosphorus — which,  according  to  Stefan,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  change  in  pressure— is  taken  into 
account.  The  rate  of  oxidation  is  then  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  pressure  of  oxygen. 
In  absence  of  water  the  oxidation  also  begins 
suddenly,  but  at  a  lower  pressure  (about  200  mil- 
limetres). Taking  into  account  the  change  in 
the  rate  of  evaporation,  the  velocity  of  oxidation 
then  reaches  a  maximum  at  a  pressure  which  is 
approximately  the  same  as  that  which  Van't 
Hoflf  formerly  found  to  be  the  most  favorable 
for  the  explosive  combustion  of  phosphine.  Af- 
ter the  maximum  the  relation  between  the  ve- 
locity of  the  reaction  and  the  pressure  could  not 
be  made  out  with  certainty,  because  in  dry  oxy- 
gen the  coating  of  oxide  which  forms  on  the 
surface  disturbs  the  i-egular  course  of  the  reac- 
tion. With  sulphur  and  dry  oxygen,  where  the 
slow  oxidation  can  be  conveniently  followed  at 
160",  this  relation  has,  however,  been  obtained. 
It  appears,  again,  taking  into  account  the  change 
in  the  velocity  of  evaporation,  that  the  velocity 
of  the  oxidation  is  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  pressure.  This  would  appear  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  absence  of  water 
the  active  part  of  the  oxygen  is  only  that  very 
small  part  of  it  which  is  broken  up  mto  atoms. 
This  conclusion  is  perhaps  supported  in  the  case 
of  phosphorus  by  the  combustion  of  one  of  the 
products  of  oxidation  in  dry  oxygen — viz.,  P4O. 
A  communication  was  macle  to  the  British  As- 
sociation by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Prof.  William 
Ramsay  concerning  the  existence  of  a  hitherto 
undiscovered  gas  in  the  atmosphere.  Certain 
experiments  of  Cavendish,  it  appears,  pointed  to 
the  presence  in  the  air  of  some  substance  other 
than  the  gases  with  which  we  are  familiar.  At- 
tention was  recalled  to  the  subject  by  the  fact 
that  the  density  of  nitrogen  obtained  from  at- 
mospheric air  differs  by  about  i  per  cent,  from 
the  density  of  nitrogen  obtained  from  other 
sources.  It  was  found  that  if  air  (with  excess 
of  oxygen)  be  subjected  to  electric  sparks,  the 
resulting  nitrous  fumes  absorbed  by  potash  and 
the  excess  of  oxygen  by  alkaline  pyrogallate,  a 
residue  remains  which  is  neither  oxygen  nor 
nitrogen,  as  can  be  seen  from  its  spectrum.  The 
same  gas  can  be  isolated  by  exposing  nitrogen 
ohtained  from  air  to  the  action  of  magnesium. 
As  the  magnesium  gradually  absorbs  the  nitro- 
gen, the  density  of  the  residual  gas  rises  to  near- 
ly 20.  The  alleged  new  substance  constitutes 
nearly  1  per  cent,  of  the  atmosphere,  and  gives 
a  spectrum  with  a  single  blue  line  much  more 
intense  than  the  corresponding  blue  line  in  the 
nitrogen  spectrum.     Prof.  Dewar  has  since  sug- 


gested that  the  supposed  new  gas  may  be  an  al- 
lotropic  form  of  nitrogen. 

In  his  address  before  the  chemical  section  of 
the  British  Association  (1893)  Prof.  J.  E.  Rey- 
nolds mentioned  as  the  most  remarkable  out- 
come of  "comparative  chemistry "  the  periodic 
law  of  the  elements,  which  asserts  that  the  prop- 
erties of  the  elements  are  connected  in  the  form 
of  a  periodic  function  with  the  masses  of  their 
atoms.  Concurrently  with  the  recognition  of 
this  principle  other  investigations  have  been  in 
progress,  aiming  at  more  exact  definitions  of  the 
characters  of  the  relations  of  the  elements,  and 
ultimately  of  their  respective  oflRces  in  nature. 
Among  inquiries  of  this  kind  the  comparative 
study  of  the  elements  carbon  and  silicon  appears 
to  possess  the  highest  interest.  Carbon,  whether 
combined  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  or  nitrogen, 
or  with  all  three,  is  the  great  element  of  organic 
nature;  while  silicon,  in  union  with  oxygen  and 
various  metals,  not  only  forms  about  one  third  of 
the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  but  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important  element  of  inorganic 
nature.  The  chief  functions  of  carbon  are  those 
which  are  performed  al  comparatively  low  tem- 
peratures; hence  carbon  is  essentially  the  ele- 
ment of  the  present  epoch.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  activities  of  silicon  are  most  mnrked  at  very 
hi^h  temperatures ;  hence  it  is  the  element  whose 
chief  wort  in  nature  was  performed  in  the  dis- 
tant past,  when  the  temperature  of  this  earth 
was  far  beyond  that  at  which  the  carbon  com- 
pounds of  organic  life  could  exist.  Yet  between 
these  dominant  elements  of  widely  different 
epochs  remarkably  close  analogies  are  traceable, 
and  the  characteristic  differences  observed  in 
their  relations  with  other  elements  are  just  those 
which  enable  each  to  play  its  part  effectively 
under  the  conditions  which  promote  its  greatest 
activity. 

The  phenomena  of  fluorescence,  of  phospho- 
rescence in  air  on  exposure  to  light,  and  of  phos- 
phorescence of  substances  in  a  vacuum  under 
the  influence  of  the  electric  discharge,  are  re- 
garded by  H.  Jackson  as  of  the  same  order,  and 
to  consist  in  a  response  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
stances to  the  operation  of  radiant  energy  proi> 
agated  after  the  manner  of  light  in  undulations 
of  short  length. 

The  nature  of  the  molecule  of  calomel  has  been 
in  dispute.  The  determinations  of  the  vapor  den- 
sity of  mercurous  chloride  made  by  Mitscherlich. 
DeVille  and  Tront,  and  Rieth  afforded  numbers 
in  close  agreement  with  those  demanded  by  the 
simple  formula  HgCl.  Odling,  however,'  dis- 
puted the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  mole- 
cules contaming  only  one  atom  of  each  element, 
involving  the  assumption  of  univalency  for  mer- 
cury, and  showed  that  when  gold  leaf  is  im- 
mersed in  the  vapor  it  becomes  amalgamated, 
indicating  the  presence  of  free  mercuric  vapor. 
The  debate  has  continued.  Recent  experiments 
by  Prof.  Victor  Meyer  and  Mr.  Harris  have  led 
them  to  the  conclusion  that  when  calomel  is 
vaporized  it  dissociates  into  mercury  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate  HgaCl,=Hg+HgCIj,  and  that 
the  necessity  for  the  assumption  of  monadic  val- 
ency for  mercury  is  thus  avoided. 

Chemical  Physics. — Notwithstanding  the 
large  amount  of  evidence  now  placed  on  record 
that  substances  commonly  supposed  to  be  ca- 
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pable  of  directly  uniting  do  so  only  in  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least'  one  other  substance,  cheniisits, 
says  II.  E.  Armstrong,  do  not  appear  to  have 
arrived  at  any  clear  and  consistent  understand- 
ing of  the  conditions  determinative  of  chemical 
change.  In  the  discussion  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  H, 
B.  Baker  on  **  Combustion  in  Dried  Gases  "  in 
1885,  the  author  defined  chemical  action  as  re- 
vented  electrolysis,  the  condition  being  that,  in 
order  that  chemical  action  may  take  place,  the 
system  operated  on  must  comprise  an  electrolyte. 
Hence,  as  neither  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nor  water 
is  an  electrolyte,  a  mixture  of  only  the  two  gases 
should  not  be  explosive,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  presence  of  water  pure  and 
simple  should  influence  to  produce  an  explo- 
sion. These  doubts  have  been  verified.  In  such 
cases,  where  action  takes  place,  a  trace  of  im- 
purity is  supposed  to  provide  an  electrolyte. 
The  author  had  once  suggested  that  there  might 
be  a  difference  between  actions  taking  place  at 
low  and  high  temperatures;  but  more  attentive 
consideration  of  the  subject  has  led  him  to  think 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  we  must  treat 
high  temi)erature  changes,  so  far  as  regards  the 
point  under  consideration,  in  the  same  way  as 
those  occurring  under  ordinary  conditions  and 
at  low  temperatures.  The  author  fails  to  reach 
any  definite  conclusions,  but  regards  the  whole 
subject  one  of  inquiry.  Mr.  VT  H.  Veley,  after 
four  years'  study  of  the  conditions  determinative 
of  chemical  change,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  century  of  work  in  chemical  science  has 
brought  no  answer  to  the  questions.  What  is  the 
nature  of  chemical  change?  and.  What  is  the 
Cjiuse  of  its  commencement  if  "  Of  facts  there  is 
no  end,  but  no  interpretation  thereof." 

Taking  as  points  of  comparison  the  melting 
points  determined  by  M.  Violle,  viz.,  sulphur 
448%  gold  1,045%  palladium  1,500%  platinum 
1,775°  (all  centigrade),  M.  H.  le  Chat«lier  finds 
the  melting  point  of  white  cast  iron  1.135°,  of 
gray  cast  iron  1,220%  of  mild  steel  1,475%  the 
temperature  of  hard  porcelain  at  the  end  of 
a  baking  IjS?©"*.  The  temperature  of  a  normal 
incandescent  lamp  is  1,800%  but  it  may  be  pushed 
to  beyond  2,100.°  Previous  determinations  have 
been  falsified  by  usin^  for  comparison  the  melt- 
ins^  points  of  palladuim  and  platinum.  Thus 
the  temperature  of  the  Bessemer  process  was 
fixed  by  Langley  at  2,000°,  because  platinum 
seemed  to  melt  rapidly  in  the  flame.  It  does 
not  really  melt,  but  merely  dissolves  in  the  mi- 
nute drops  of  melted  steel  carried  along  in  the 
gaseous  current. 

In  a  paper  at  the  British  Association  on  "  The 
Effect  of  Small  Quantities  of  Foreign  Matter 
on  the  Properties  of  Metals,"  Prof.  Roberts-Aus- 
ten said  that  the  addition  of  two  tenths  per  cent, 
of  lead  or  bismuth  to  gold  was  found  to  render 
it  brittle,  while  extremely  small  quantities  of 
phosphorus,  mrtgnesiiim,  and  zinc  made  nickel 
malleable.  Such  phenomena  had  doubtless  been 
of  great  interest  in  ancient  times  to  the  alche- 
mist, but  to-day  they  constitute  all-important 
questions  for  the  engineer.  Experimenting  on 
gold,  wliich  could  be  obtained  more  readily 
than  most  other  metals  free  from  impurities, 
either  solid  or  gaseous,  he  had  found  that  the 
tenacity  was  decreased  by  the  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  elements   whose  atomic  volumes 


were  greater  than  that  of  gold,  while  those 
elements  whose  atomic  volumes  were  the  same 
or  smaller  than  that  of  gold  increased  its  te- 
nacity. Lithium  and  aluminium  acted  in  an 
exceptional  manner.  Furthermore,  while  the 
addition  of  10  per  cent,  of  aluminium  gave  an 
alloy  melting  at  400°  low^er  than  gold,  a  mixtuj*c 
of  32  per  cent,  of  aluminium  yielded  a  brilliant 
alloy  having  a  higher  melting*  point  than  gold. 
Gold  during  the  process  of  cooling  showed  ab- 
normities similar  to  those  shown  by  iron,  which, 
however,  disappeared  when  the  operation  was 
carried  out  under  pressure.  Prof.  Hartley  had 
found  that  iron  reouired  to  be  .^lightly  oxi- 
dized before  it  could  be  melted,  ^veu  at  a  t<eni- 
Eerature  which  sufficed  to  melt  platinum.  He 
ad  always  found  that  silver  and  copper,  unles** 
prepared  with  special  precautions,  which  he  de- 
scribed, contained  gold. 

In  his  studies  on  the  rate  of  progress  of  chem- 
ical change.  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  investigated 
the  reaction  that  takes  place  when  platinum 
chloride  and  potassium  ioaide  are  mixed,  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  the  dark-colored  iodide. 
The  change  begins  rapidly,  with  no  period  of 
inertness  or  **  reluctance."  Its  completion  is 
much  retarded,  however,  by  the  presence  of  po- 
tassium chloride.  The  change  that  takes  place 
when  cuprous  oxide  is  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  is  one  that  requires  time  to  at^ 
tain  a  maximum  rate.  The  silver  produced  is 
slow  in  making  its  appearance. 

In  the  investigations  of  J.  W.  Rodger  and 
Prof.  Thorpe  on  the  relations  between  the  vis- 
cosity of  liquids  and  their  chemical  nature,  in 
which  the  method  adopted  allowed  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  experiments  to  be  made  on  tne  same 
liquid  at  different  temperatures,  evidence  was 
found,  in  the  case  of  the  fatty  acids  examined, 
of  the  existence  of  molecular  aggregates. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Brunck, 
of  Freiberg,  polymeric  oxygen  or  ozone  is  capa- 
ble of  formation*  and  of  subsequent  existence  for 
a  short  time,  even  at  temperatures  of  consider- 
able elevation.  It  is  true,  as  Andrews  and  Tait 
have  shown,  that  ozone  is  convertetl  into  ordi- 
nary oxygen  at  300^  C,  and  Prof.  Andrews  has 
fiven  237'  C.  as  the  temperature  of  dissociation ; 
ut  Dr.  Brunck  has  shown  that  the  change  is 
not  instantaneous,  and  that  if  the  gas  is  allowed 
to  remain  only  a  short  time  in  the  heated  vessel 
a  considerable* proportion  escapes  decomposition. 
Several  high  temperature  reactions  are  described 
by  the  author  in  which  oxygen  is  lilierated  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  condensed  form  of 
ozone.  Dr.  Brunck  further  adduces  experi- 
mental evidence  that  the  strongly  odorous  gas 
hitherto  regarded  as  chlorine,  which  is  usually 
admixed  to  a  slight  extent  with  the  oxygen  ob- 
tained by  heating  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlo- 
rate and  manganese  dioxide,  is  in  reality  ozone. 
Having  previously  found  that  by  a  sufficient 
elevation  of  temperature,  obtained  by  means  of 
the  electric  furnace,  it  is  pi.,  ible  to  effect  in  a 
few  moments  the  crystallization  of  metallic  ox- 
ides, the  reduction  of  certain  oxides,  the  fusion 
of  refractory  metals,  and  the  distillation  of  silica 
and  zircon ia,  M.  Moissan  has  further  demon- 
strated the  volatilization  of  the  metals  and  the 
metallic  oxides.  With  an  apparatus  which  he 
describes,  the  author  proved,  in  the  case  of  mag- 
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nesium  pyrophosphate  and  magnesium  silicate 
(asbei^tos),  and  many  other  substances,  that  the 
most  stable  salts  are  dissociated  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  arc,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  collect 
the  products  of  their  decomposition  and  to  study 
them  with  ease.  lie  then  applied  his  method  to 
the  volatilization  of  the  metals  copper,  silver, 
platinum,  aluminum,  tin,  gold,  manganese,  iron, 
uranium,  the  nonmetals  silicon  and  carbon,  and 
the  oxides  lime  and  magnesia,  with  results 
from  which  he  deduced  the  conclusions  that  at 
the  high  temperature  of  the  electric  tire  the  ele- 
ments hitherto  regarded  as  the  most  refractory 
are  volatilized.  The  most  notable  compounds  of 
mineral  chemistry  disappear  either  by  dissocia- 
tion or  by  volatilization.  Nothing  remains  to 
resist  these  high  temperatures  except  a  series  of 
new  compounds,  perfectly  crystalline,  of  an  ex- 
ceptional stabilitjr.  These  bodies  are  the  metal- 
lic borides,  silicules,  and  especially  carbides. 
Daubree  has  already  shown  that  the  carbon  of 
all  our  present  organic  compounds  was  origi- 
nally existent  in  the  state  of  metallic  carbides. 
The  electric  funiace  seems  to  reproduce  the  con- 
ditions of  that  remote  geological  epoch. 

While  the  temperature  of  celestial  space  can 
only  be  approached  in  the  laboratory,  the  nearer 
we  get  to  it  the  more  important  physical  prob- 
lems become.  Up  to  the  present  time  liquid  air 
or  nitrogen  is  the  agent  that  has  been  most  suc- 
cpjssfully  used  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject. 
When  liquid  nitrogen  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum 
a  temperature  of  about  210"  C.  below  the  melt- 
ing point  of  ice  can  be  just  reached,  but  the 
practical  working  limit  in  such  experiments  is 
al)out  —200".  This  temperature  is  still  74°  from 
the  zero,  and  the  question  now  is,  Can  we  dimin- 
ish the  distance!  The  zero  may  be  defined  as 
that  point  of  temperature  at  which  gas  particles 
would  give  no  pressure  and  have  no  volume. 
The  temperature  at  which  this  would  take  place 
is  274**  C  below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  an 
estimate  which  is  confirmed  by  thermo-dynam- 
ical  considerations  where  temperature  is  defined 
apart  from  the  properties  of  any  particular  kind 
of  matter.  The  only  avenue  of  approach  to  this 
point  that  is  left  seems  to  be  the  liquefaction  of 
hydrogen,  the  sole  remaining  gas  which  has  not 
been  liquefied.  The  text-books,  it  is  true,  say 
that  it  nas  been,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been 
proved  that  compressed  hydrogen  when  expanded 
can  yield  a  ipist;  but  the  attainment  of  real 
liquefaction  is  a  problem  surrounded  by  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties.  The  possibility  of 
making  a  gas  pass  into  the  liquid  state  depends 
upon  our  being  able  to  get  below  the  point  of 
temperature  known  as  the  critical  point.  Unless 
this  point  is  reached  no  amount  of  pressure  can 
force  the  gas  into  the  liquid  condition.  The  crit- 
ical point  of  hydrogen  is  about  —  240"  C,  while 
the  lowest  temperature  attainable  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  liquid  air  or  liquid  nitrogen  is  about 
-200*  C.  The  40°  or  50°  lower  temfx>rature  to  be 
reached  can  be  bridged  over  only  by  construct- 
ing a  new  substance  which  shall  have  a  critical 
point  of  —200'',  or  about  50°  lower  than  that  of 
nitrogen,  the  most  volatile  known  liquid.  Such 
a  body  can  be  made  by  liquefying  a  gas  composed 
of  hydrogen  mixed  with  about  10  per  cent,  of 
nitrvjgen.  This  is  the  direction  in  which  Prof. 
Dewar  has  been  lately  pressing  forward  his  in- 


vestigations, and  the  new  results  give  hopes  of 
further  advance.  In  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ments with  such  a  mixed  gas  the  author  has  ob- 
tained a  jelly  of  solid  nitrogen  emitting  hydro- 
gen, which  burns  fiercely  as  it  escapes,  and* with 
hydrogen  containing  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  ni- 
trogen a  white  solid  material  (solid  air),  along 
with  a  clear  liquid  which  is  so  exceedingly  vola- 
tile that  it  has  been  impossible  to  collect  it. 
Prof.  Dewar  will  not  declare  that  this  liquid  is 
pure  liquid  hydrogen,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  else  it  can  be. 

New  Substances. — A  series  of  new  boron  com- 
pounds containing  fluorine  and  alcohol  radicals, 
derived  from  the  interaction  of  boron  fluoride 
and  alcohols,  are  described  by  M.  Gosselin.  The 
mono-  and  difluorine  compounds  derived  from 
methyl  and  ethyl  alcohol  have  been  isolated 
pure,  and  prove  to  be  substances  of  great  chem- 
ical activitv,  affording  numerous  interesting 
reactions.  When  boron  trifluoride  gas  is  passed 
into  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol,  strongly  cooled  by 
a  freezing  mixture,  the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed, 
and  the  liquid  becomes  considerably  heated. 
The  reaction  occurs  in  equal  molecular  propor- 
tions, and  upon  subsequent  distillation  of  the 
liquid  product  two  main  substances  are  even- 
tually isolated.  The  first  is  the  difluorine  com- 
pound, while  the  second  is  a  remarkable  molec- 
ular compound  of  boron  trifluoride  with  methvl 
or  ethyl  ether.  Difluor  methyl  borate  distills 
over  as  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  80"  C.  It 
solidifies  in  the  receiver  in  the  form  of  long  crys- 
tals that  melt  at  41'5°  C.  The  analogous  etfiyl 
compound  boils  at  82°,  and  the  crystals  melt  at 
28°.  The  liquids  fume  strongly  in  the  air,  dis- 
seminating suffocating  vapors.  Water  decom- 
poses them  with  great  energy,  producing  boric 
acid,  fluoboric  acid,  and  free  alcohol.  They  are 
insoluble  in  hydrocarbons,  but  dissolve  with  de- 
composition in  alcohol.  The  methyl  compound 
boils  at  53°,  and  is  a  particularly'  mobile  and 
strongly  fuming^  liquid,  which  bums  with  a 
brilliant  green  name  surrounded  by  a  dense 
white  cloud.  The  ethyl  compound  is  a  liquid 
of  similar  properties,  which  boils  at  78°.  Water 
decomposes  both  compounds  with  some  vio- 
lence and  considerable  evolution  of  heat.  The 
molecular  compounds  of  boron  trifluoride  with 
methyl  and  ethyl  ether  are  fuming  liquids,  boil- 
ing respectively  at  126°  and  123°,  which  are  like- 
wise energetically  decomposed  by  water. 

Two  new  boron  compounds — diphenyl  boric 
acid  and  the  corresponding  chloride — have  been 
obtained,  and  are  described  by  Prof.  Michaelis. 
Phenyl  boron  chloride  CeHeBClj,  the  first  boron 
compound  containing  a  benzene  radical,  was 
obtained  in  1879  by  Prof.  Michaelis  and  Dr. 
Becker.  Upon  bringing  it  in  contact  with 
water  a  crystalline  and  powerful  antiseptic  sub- 
stance, phenyl  boric  acid,  C«H  6B(OH).9,  appeared, 
which  upon  being  heated  evolved  water  vapor 
and  yielded  the  anhydride  CeHftBO.  Diphenyl 
boron  chloride,  (CeH 5)9801,  is  formed  when  the 
monophenyl  compound  is  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  upward  of  300"  C,  and  is  separated 
from  the  resultant  mixture  by  extraction  with 
an  organic  solvent  and  distillation.  It  is  a 
thick  colorless  liquid,  which  fumes  slightly  in 
moist  air  and  boils  at  270°  C.  Upon  heating 
with  water  it  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of 
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a  substance  having  an  exceedingly  powerful 
and  penetrating  odor,  which  collects  as  an  oil 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  wh«rn  puri- 
fied takes  the  form  of  a  solid  viscous  substance 
that  soon  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  crystals,  color- 
less at  first,  but  subsequently  faintly  yellow.  A 
small  quantity  of  this  compound  introduced, 
into  a  nonluminous  flame  imparts  to  it  a  bril- 
liant green  color.  It  appears  to  act  as  an  acid 
substance,  dissolving  readily  in  alkalies,  but 
the  salts  produced  have  little  stability. 

The  ammonium  -salt  of  diazoimide,  N.^H.  is  a 
remarkable  explosive,  on  account  both  of  the 
force  developed  during  explosion  and  of  its  low 
temperature  of  deflagration.  The  nature  of  its 
explosive  decomposition,  and  of  that  of  the  mer- 
cury salt  also,  has  been  investigated  by  MM. 
Berthelot  and  Vieille.  The  ammonium  salt, 
NfNlU,  was  obtained  in  large,  brilliant,  trans- 
parent crystiils  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  am- 
monia upon  diazopummide  suspended  in  alcohol 
and  recrystallization  from  water.  The  crystals 
may  be  handled  without  much  danger  of  explo- 
sion if  due  care  is  taken.  They  sublime  in  a 
vacuum  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  pres- 
sure produced  by  their  explosion  was  found  to 
\ye  equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  gunpowders  re- 
cently tested  by  M,  Berthelot,  but  tne  combus- 
tion appears  to  be  a  relativelj^  slow  one.  The 
temperature  of  deflagration  is  between  1,850" 
and  1,403**  0.  The  products  of  the  decomposi- 
tion are  ammonia,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 

The  raercurous  salt  of  diazoimide,  Natlga,  was 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  dilute  solution  of 
the  ammonium  fait  with  mercurous  nitrate.  Its 
explosive  decomposition  is  extremely  rapid,  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  fulminate  of  mercury,  and  the 
temperature  of  deflasrration  is  about  2,700°  C. 
The  mercuric  salt,  NeHg,  may  be  convenient- 
ly obtained  from  the  mercurous  salt  by  de- 
composing it  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  treating 
the  solution  of  diazoimide  thus  prepared  with 
freshly  precipitated  yellow  meijpunc  oxide.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  salt  separates  as  a  white 
precipitate,  but  it  id  somewhat  soluble  in  cold 
water  and  very  considerably  soluble  in  hot 
water,  from  which  long  acicular  crystals  are 
deposited  on  cooling.  It  is  the  most  dangerously 
explosive  of  the  salts  investigated,  and  the  ex- 
periments with  it  had  to  be  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  an  accident  to  one  of  the  assistants.  It 
is  much  more  sensitive,  and  therefore  more  dan- 
gerous, than  fulminate  of  mercury. 

A  new  important  nitrogen  compound,  sym- 
metrical hydrazo-ethane.  CaHRXILNHCall,  has 
been  isolated,  and  is  described  by  Dr.  Harries,  of 
Berlin.  It  is  obtained  by  a  rather  circuitous  se- 
ries of  reactions  from  a  derivative  of  hydrazine 
formed  by  the  reaction  of  sotlium  upon  di- 
formyl  hydrazine,  and  decomposition  with  sugar 
of  lead.  It  is  a  liquid  of  pleasant  odor,  remind- 
ing one  at  the  same  time  of  ether  and  weak  am- 
monia; reduces  Fehling's  solution  upon  gently 
warming,  and  silver  nitrate  in  the  cold;  and  vig- 
orously "attacks  caoutchouc.  The  symmetrical 
and  unsymmetrical  di-ethyl  hydrazines  are  clear- 
ly distinguished  by  their  rea(;tions  with  nitrous 
oxide,  the  latter  yielding  diethylamine  and  ni- 
trous oxide,  and*  the  former  ethyl  nitrite,  to- 
gether with  a  smaller  quantity  of  a  nitroso  com- 
pound. 


A  new  liouid  sulphide  of  carl>on,  OtSt,  has 
been  isolated  by  Prof,  von  Lengycl.  of  finda- 
Pesth,  while  performing  an  experiment  illus- 
trating the  synthesis  and  decomposition  of  car- 
bon disulphide.  Its  presence  was  first  mani- 
fested by  an  extraordinarily  .strong  odor.  When 
isolated  it  appeared  as  a  deeply  red  liquid  pos- 
sessing the  odor  referred  to.  a  trace  of  the  vapor 
Croducing  a  copious  flow  of  tears,  accompanied 
y  violent  and  persistent  catarrh  of  the  eyes  and 
mucous  membrane.  A  drop  of  the  liquid  at 
once  blackened  the  skin.  The  liquid  sinks  un- 
der water  without  mixing  with  it.  It  polymer- 
izes when  heated  into  a  hard  black  substance, 
quietly  if  the  rise  of  temperature  is  gradual,  but 
with  explosive  force  when  heated  rapidly.  Anal- 
yses both  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  black  solid 
indicate  the  same  empirical  formula.  The  liquid, 
moreover,  spontaneously  changes  in  a  few  weeks 
into  the  more  stable  black  solid.  The  solutions 
of  the  liquid  in  organic  solvents  likewise  slowly 
deposit  the  black  form.  The  liquid  readily  ig- 
nites, burning  with  a  luminous  flame,  and  form- 
ing dioxides  of  carbon  and  sulphur.  Caustic 
alkalies  dissolve  it,  forming  dark-colored  solu- 
tions, from  which  dilute  acids  precipitate  the 
polymerized  black  compound.  This  black  poly- 
meric modification  is  readily  soluble  in  caustic 
alkalies,  but  acids  reprecipltate  it  unchange<L 
When  heated,  sulphur  sublimes,  and  a  gas,  in- 
flammable and  containing  sulphur,  but  not  car- 
bon disulphide,  is  liberated,  the  nature  of  which 
awaits  examination.  The  liquid  sulphide  com- 
bines readily  with  six  atoms  of  bromine,  with 
evolution  of  heat.  The  substance  is  readily  iso- 
lated when  bromine  is  dropped  into  a  solution 
of  CsSa  in  chloroform,  as  it  is  insoluble  in  that 
substance.  This  compound,  C»S,Br«,  is  endowed 
with  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor,  two  substances  of 
frightful  odors  thus  uniting  to  form  an  agree- 
ablv  smelling  compound. 

Three  iodosulphides  of  phosphonis  have  been 
prepared  and  described  by  M.  Ouvrard.  The 
iodide  of  phosphorus,  Pjl*,  is  not  attacked  by 
sulphureted  hydrogen  at  the  onlinary  tempera- 
ture, but  at  a  temperature  slightly  higher  than 
the  melting  point  of  the  iodide,  about  115°  C, 
hydriodic  acia  is  slowly  produced,  and  after  two 
days*  heating  at  this  temperature  the  reaction  is 
usiially  complete.  The  product  is  readily  solu- 
ble in  carbon  bisulphide,  and  the  solution  de- 
posits crystals  of  an  iodosulphide  of  the  com- 
position PiSsIs.  The  new  substance  forms  very 
well  developed  yellow  crystals  of  high  refractive 
power.  They  are  permanent  in  dry  air,  but 
slowly  attacked  by  moisture  with  elimination  of 
sulphureted  hydrogen.  They  melt  about  106*' 
V.  to  a  viscous  liquid,  and  about  fSOO**  C.  they  in- 
flame with  evolution  of  iodine  vapor  and  white 
fumes  of  phosphoric  anhydride.  Cold  water 
only  slowly  attacks  them,  but  they  are  rapidly 
decomposed  by  hot  water.  Fuming  nitric  acid 
at  once  induces  an  explosion,  accompanied  by 
incandescence.  The  second  iodosulphide  of 
phosphorus  has  the  composition  PSI  or  PsSal*. 
and  was  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  upon  the  tri-iodidc  of  phosphorus, 
PIj.  The  solution  of  the  product  in  carbon 
bisulphide  deposits  red  crystals  of  the  new 
compound  PSI.  These  cn'sfals  are  much  more 
rapidly  attacked  by  moist  air  than  those  of  the 
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first  iodosulphide,  and  the  reaction  is  accom- 
fianied  by  the  liberation  of  fumes  of  hydriodic 
acid.  The^T  take  fire  upon  warming  in  the  air, 
disseminating  the  odor  of  sulphur  dioxide  and 
the  violet  vapor  of  .iodine.  Water  dissolves 
them  rapidly,  producing  trisulphide  of  phos- 
phorus and  hydriodic  and  phosphoric  acids, 
and  sulphureted  hydrogen  is  subsequently 
evolved  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  tri- 
sulphide. The  third  iodosulphide  was  obtained 
bv  reacting  with  excess  of  tri-iodide  of  phos- 
phorus upon  the  trisulphide.  It  is  deposited 
from  carbon  bisulphide  in  deep-red  crystals,  is 
very  rapidly  decomposed  by  moist  air,  and  its 
composition  is  PjSU.  It  thus  appears  that  io- 
dine is  capable  of  replacing  more  or  less  of  the 
sulphur  contained  in  the  sulphides  of  phos- 
phorus, although  it  does  not  succeed  in  totally 
eliminating  sulphur  from  its  combination  with 
phosphorus.  M.  Ouvrard  has  also  obtained  sev- 
eral new  halogen  derivatives  of  the  sulphides  of 
arsenic  and  antimony. 

A  new  iodine  compound,  in  which  iodine  is 
the  centra],  predominating,  or  grouping  element, 
has  been  formed  by  Prof.  Victor  Meyer  and  Dr. 
Hartmaun,  in  which  that  element  acts  in  a  triva- 
lent  capacity,  like  the  nitrogen  in  ammonia. 
The  substance  has  further  the  novel  character 
for  an  iodine  compound,  of  acting  as  a  powerful 
base,  combining  with  acids  to  form  well-defined 
salts  with  elimination  of  water,  precisely  as  when 
a  caustic  alkali  is  neutralized  by  an  acid.  It  is 
derived  from  a  still  unisolated  base  similarly 
crmstituted  to  hydroxy  lam  ine,  iodine  taking  the 
place  of  nitrogen.  It  is  prepared  by  exposing 
lodosobenzine  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid, 
whereby  the  sulphate  of  the  new  base  is  formed. 
The  solution  may  be  used  advantageously  to 
prepare  the  insoluble  halogen  salts,  when  the 
free  base  may  be  obtained  from  the  precipitated 
iodide  by  agitation  with  moist  silver  oxide ;  or 
it;  may  be  obtained  directly  from  the  sulphate 
by  adding  barytA  water.  The  aqueous  solution 
reacts  very  strongly  alkaline.  The  base  can  not 
be  readily  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  condition, 
as  it  concentrates  to  a  thick  gum.  Analysis  of 
the  iodide  indicates  that  the  empirical  formula 
of  the  salt  is  C4HJ,  and  its  molecular  formula 
CisHflt.  The  formula  of  the  base  itself  must 
consequently  be  CnHflsOH.  The  chloride,  bro- 
mide nitrate  sulphate,  acetate,  periodide,  and 
several  double  salts  are  described.  The  salts  of 
the  iodonium  bases,  as  a  rule,  bear  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  those  of  lead,  silver,  and  particu- 
larly thallium.  The  free  base  absorbs  carbon 
dioxide  with  great  avidity,  forming  a  carbonate 
of  the  base,  which  effervesces  upon  the  addition 
of  a  dilute  acid. 

The  physiological  action  of  the  chloride  of  the 
base  has  been  studied  in  detail  by  Dr.  Gottlieb, 
of  the  Heidelberg  Pharmacological  Institute. 
The  salt  has  been  found  to  be  very  poisonous, 
and  its  mode  of  action  upon  the  animal  muscles, 
membranes,  and  nerves  combines  the  character- 
istics of  the  action  of  lead  and  thallium  salts 
with  those  of  ammonia  and  the  ammonium  bases. 

The  fluorides  of  the  radicals  propyl,  isopropyl, 
allyl,  and  acetyl,  and  the  fluorine  analogue  of 
chloroform,  fluoroform,  have  been  examined, 
and  are  described  by  M.  Moissan.  Propyl  flu- 
oride may  be  obtained  by  reacting  with  tne  cor- 
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responding  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide — the 
iodide  bein^  the  most  convenient — upon  anhy- 
drous fluoride  of  silver.  It  is  a  colorless  gas, 
smelling  like  the  analogous  chloride,  and  bums 
with  a  brilliant  flame,  giving  rise  to  aqueous 
vapor,  carbon  dioxide,  and  hydrofluoric  acid. 
It  liquefies  at  —  S*"  C.  at  the  ordinary  pressure  to  a 
colorless  mobile  liquid  which  is  witnout  action 
upon  glass.  Isopropyl  fluoride  and  allyl  fluoride 
are  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  corre- 
sponding iodides.  They  are  both  gaseous  sub- 
stances capable  of  condensation  to  liquids  by 
reduction  of  temperature  or  auermentation  of  pres- 
sure. A  mixture  of  allyl  fluoride  with  four 
times  its  volume  of  oxygen  explodes  with  great 
violence  under  the  agency  of  an  electric  spark, 
or  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  flame. 

When  free  fluorine  is  allowed  to  escape  into 
chlorine  an  energetic  reaction  occurs,  chlorine 
is  liberated,  and  m  a  few  moments  an  explosion 
is  produced,  with  copious  formation  of  carbon 
tetrafluoride  and  fluoroform  (CHF.).  Fluoro- 
form liquefies  at  0°  C.  under  a  pressure  of  twenty 
atmospheres.  It  is  incombustible,  but  imparts  a 
bluish-green  color  to  a  Bunsen  flame  when  in- 
jected into  it.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  has 
a  feebler  odor  than  that  of  chloroform,  but  simi- 
lar to  it.  With  free  fluorine  it  forms  hydro- 
fluoric acid  and  gaseous  carbon  tetrafluoride. 

A  series  of  compounds  of  sugar  with  mercap- 
tans,  the  sulphur  alcohols,  similar  in  many  re- 
spects in  nature  to  the  glucosides  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  orainarv  alcohols  with  the 
sugars,  are  described  by  Prof.  Emil  Fischer. 
They  differ,  however,  from  the  glucosides  of  the 
alcohols  in  constitution,  for  they  contain  two 
equivalents  of  the  sulphur  alcohol  to  one  equiv- 
alent of  the  sugar ;  hence  they  are  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  similarly  constituted  compounds  of 
mercaptans  with  ordinary  aldehydes.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  series  fully  described  are  the  ethyl 
mercaptals  of  grape  sugar  and  of  galactose,  and 
the  amyl  mercaptal  of  the  former.  In  addition 
to  these.  Prof.  Fischer  has  isolated  the  ethyl  mer- 
captals of  mannose,  arabinose,  rhamnose,  and 
aglucoheptose,  and  has  qualitatively  proved  the 
generality  of  the  reaction  for  xylose,  maltose,  and 
milk  su^r.  The  compounds  appear  likely  to 
prove  important,  for  they  are  so  readily  formed 
that  they  will  serve  in  many  cases  as  valuable 
aids  in  the  identiflcation  of  either  the  well-known 
or  the  newly  discovered  sugars. 

Besides  the  true  carbohydrates,  such  as  starch, 
sugar,  etc.,  a  class  of  bodies  is  recognized  as  oc- 
curring more  or  less  abundantly  in  most  plant 
tissues  to  which  the  name  pentosans  or  pentose 
carbohydrates  has  been  given.  They  are  soluble 
in  dilute  alkalies,  and  are  converted  by  the  re- 
action of  dilute  acids  into  sugarlike  bodies  which 
respond  to  many  of  the  reactions  for  the  tnie 
sugars  or  glucoses.  The  results  of  experiments 
made  by  W.  E.  Stone  to  determine  the  digesti- 
bilitv  of  these  bodies  show  that  they  are  to  a 
marked  degree  less  digestible  than  the  true  car- 
bohydrates, with  which  they  have  been  indis- 
criminately classified. 

A  glucoside — iridine— exhibiting  some  remark- 
able properties  is  described  by  MM.  F.  Tiemann 
and  Gr.  De  Laire,  as  obtained  from  the  iris  by 
treating  the  alcoholic  extract  with  a  mixture  of 
acet<me  and  chloroform  of  density  0*98.    It  crys- 
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taJlizes  in  small  white  needles,  fusing  at  308*" 
C.,  and  corresponding  to  the  empirical  formula 
CsiHssOii.  Heated  under  pressure  with  sulphu- 
ric acid  diluted  with  weak  alcohol,  it  decomposes 
int-o  glucose  and  a  crystalline  body  now  termed 
iriganine.  This  forms  alcoholic  ethers  and  gives 
rise  to  two  series  of  acid  ethers.  Under  the  ac- 
tion of  alkaline  hydrates  it  absorbs  three  mole- 
cules of  water  and  then  splits  into  three  bodies, 
namely,  formic  acid,  an  acid  phenol  termed  iridic 
acid,  CisHjsOft,  and  a  phenol  termed  iretoly 
OtH804.  The  last  body  is  rap>idly  decomposed 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  when  in  an  alkaline  so- 
lution. When  iridic  acid  is  heated  above  its 
point  of  fusion  it  splits  into  one  molecule  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  a  colorless  oil  distilling  at  239° 
C.  It  solidifies  in  large  crystals,  fusing  at  57*^  C, 
constituting  a  well-defined  new  phenol  termed 
iredol. 

The  dinitro  derivative  of  marsh  ^,  CH9- 
(NOt)»,  has  been  isolated  pure  by  Dr.  Faul  Du- 
den,  of  Jena.  It  is  a  substance  of  little  stability, 
of  acid  properties,  and  many  of  its  metallic  de- 
rivatives or  salts  are  dangerously  explosive.  It 
can  not  be  preserved  many  hours,  even  in  sealed 
tubes,  but  is  converted  into  gaseous  products  of 
decomposition.  Its  potassium  salt,  however,  is 
more  stable,  and  can  be  kept  unchanged  for 
months.  The  silver  salt  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  its  salts.  It  crystallizes  in  bright-green  tabu- 
lar crystals,  which  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
light.  '  Mere  boiling  of  their  aqueous  solution  is 
sufficient  to  produce  deposition  of  metallic  silver. 
Either  upon  warming  or  by  contact  with  a  drop 
of  hydrochloric  acid  the  crystals  explode  witn 
great  violence.  Upon  reduction  of  the  iced  so- 
lution of  the  potassium  salt  by  sodium  amalgam 
a  curious  substance  of  the  composition  CIIaN,0 
is  produced,  which  explodes  below  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water. 

By  exposing  calcium  or  its  compounds  to  the 
heat  of  the  electric  furnace  in  contact  with  carbon, 
M.  Moissan  has  obtained  a  carbide  or  acetylide 
of  calcium  having  the  formula  CjCa.  He  re- 
gards the  reaction  as  of  interest  from  the  geo- 
logical point  of  view,  in  the  light  of  the  hypoth- 
esis that  the  carbon  now  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms  existed  in  the  form  of  carbides. 
The  large  quantity  of  calcium  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  its  diffusion  through  all 
the  formations,  both  ancient  and  modern,  justify 
the  supposition  that  it  played  an  important 
part  in  the  fixation  of  carbon  in  metallic  combi- 
nations. Moreover,  M.  Berthelot  has  suggested 
that  the  action  of  aqueous  vapor  on  alkaline  or 
alkaline-earthy  acetylides  would  furnish  a  simple 
explanation  of  the  generation  of  carbons  and  the 
various  carbonaceous  substances.  M.  Moissan 
adds  that  the  action  of  the  air  on  this  carbide  of 
calcium,  producing  at  a  red  heat  carbonic  acid, 
permits  an  explanation  of  the  passage  of  the  car- 
bon of  a  solid  carbide  to  the  gaseous  form  in 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  then  assimilable  by  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

Chloraurate  of  silver,  AgAuCU,  is  a  compound 
of  the  very  soluble  and  deliquescent  chloride  of 
gold  with*  the  very  insoluble  chloride  of  silver, 
prepared  and  described  by  Dr.  Hermann,  of  As- 
chaffenburg.  It  forms  long  prismatic  crystals 
terminated  by  prisms  and  dome  faces,  which  ap- 
pear bright  orange  red  when  singly  examined 


bjr  reflected  light,  but  pure  yellow  by  trans- 
mitted light,  and  the  finely  powdered  substance 
reflects  bright-yellow  light.  When  inclosed  in 
a  sealed  tube  containing  perfectly  dry  air,  the 
compound  is  stable  and  .unaffected  by  bright 
sunlight,  but  when  exposed  to  sunshine  in  orai- 
nary  moist  air  it  instantly  begins  to  bronze,  and 
eventually  becomes  superficially  coated  with  a 
dark  bronze  metallic  surface.  Dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  instantly  decomposes  it,  with  for- 
mation of  silver  chloride  and  a  solution  of  chlor- 
auric  acid.  Ammonia  decomposes  it,  with  pro- 
duction of  the  usual  ammoniacal  solution  of  sil- 
ver chloride  and  deposition  of  fulminating  gold. 

Several  new  crystallized  compounds  of  hy- 
droxvlamine  with  the  chlorides  and  sulphides 
of  co\)alt  and  manganese  have  been  isolated  by 
Dr.  Feldt,  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  The 
chlorides  are  analogous  to  the  salts  containing 
zinc,  cadmium,  and  barium  described  several 
years  ago  by  Crismer,  they  being  constituted 
upon  the  type  RC1,2NH,0H.  The  sulphates, 
however,  contain  only  one  molecular  equivalent 
of  hydroxylamine,  but  contain  two  molecules  of 
water  of  crystallization. 

Schuler's  yellow  modification  of  arsenic  is  de- 
scribed by  Prof.  McLeod  as  produced  as  a  subli- 
mate when  pure  arsenic  is  heated  in  vctcuo.  It 
rapidly  changes  to  the  black  modification. 

Experiments  by  Prof.  Lunge  and  Herr  Por- 
schew  with  nitrogen  trioxide,  nitrous  anhydride, 
NsOb,  the  separate  existence  of  which  had  not 
been  demonstrated,  have  brought  them  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  a  well-characterized  indi- 
vidual substance  which  is  readily  formed  under 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  below  the  tem- 
perature of  —21°  C.  by  the  union  of  nitric  oxide, 
NO,  and  of  nitrogen  peroxide,  NjOi,  and  that  it 
constitutes  an  indigo-blue  liquid.  It  is  stable 
at  and  below  this  temperature;  but  at  a  tem- 
perature slightly  higher  than  this,  even  under 
pressure,  it  begins  to  decom^iosc,  and  the  disso- 
ciation is  almost  complete  upon  the  conversion 
of  the  liquid  into  a  gas.  Hence  the  difficulty  in 
determining  its  existence. 

Nitramide,  NOaNIIj,  is  a  new  nitrogen  com- 
pound prepared  by  Drs.  Thiele  and  Lachman. 
It  is  obtained  by  successive  manipulation  with 
caustic  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  from  nitro-ure- 
thane,  a  substance  resulting  from  the  action  of 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  on  urethane.  The 
crystals  melt  at  72''  C,  but  the  melting  point  is 
lowered  considerably  by  the  least  trace  of  mois- 
ture. It  is  readily  soluble  in  water  (when  it  ac- 
quires an  acid  reaction),  ether,  and  alcohol,  but 
with  difficulty  in  benzene ;  is  volatile,  unstable, 
easily  decomposing  with  rise  of  temperature  into 
nitrous  oxide  and  water,  and  readily  explosive. 

Diazomethane,  isolated  by  Prof,  von  Pecnmann, 
of  Munich,  is  a  yellow  gas*  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, which  condenses  when  cooled  to  a  yel- 
low liquid.  It  appears  to  be  odorless,  but  is  ex- 
tremely poisonous,  so  much  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  work  with  on  account  of  its  effect  on  the  or- 
gans of  breathing.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  alkalies  under  special  conditions  on  certain  of 
the  nitrosamines.  Prof,  von  Pechmann  has  like- 
wise isolated  diazoethane  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  employed  with  diazomethane,  except  that 
an  ethyl  instead  of  a  methyl  nitrosamine  is  used 
as  the  base  of  the  operation. 
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Dimethyl  arsine,  (OHs)  AsH,  a  substance  hith- 
erto unknown,  has  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Palmer, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  by  the  reduction  of 
cacodyl  chloride.  It  condenses  to  a  colorless, 
mobile  liquid  boiling  at  36"  F. ;  is  endowed  with 
the  characteristic  cacodyl  odor,  and  spontane- 
ously inflames  with  some  violence  in  contact 
with'  the  air.  When  air  is  admitted  to  the  mix- 
ture of  its  vapor  with  hvdrogen  a  dense  white 
cloud  is  produced,  which  rapidly  settles  upon 
the  walls  of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  crystal- 
line deposit  which  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

Two  remarkable  substances,  carbazide  or  car- 
bonyl  nitride,  CON»,  the  nitrogen  analogue  of 
phosgene  gas,  COCl.,  and  diurea,  CO  (NH.NH),. 
CO,  the  carbonyl  derivative  of  hydrazine,  are 
described  by  Prof.  Curtius  and  Herr  Heiden- 
reich. 

New  Proce88e8.--By  a  modification  of  the 
form  first  used  in  applving  pressure  in  his  ex- 
periments, M.  Moissan  lias  been  able  to  produce 
artificial  diamonds,  which,  though  small,  are 
transparent  and  colorless  like  natural  diamonds. 
The  former  experiments  were  made  with  iron 
and  silver  as  solvents  for  the  carbon,  and  the 
mixture  of  metal  and  excess  of  charcoal  was 
heated  in  the  arc  of  the  electric  furnace  under 
pressure  until  most  of  the  charcoal  was  dissolved 
in  the  white-hot  metal,  after  which  the  hot 
crucible  was  thrown  into  a  tank  of  water  to  ef- 
fect sudden  cooling.  Bismuth  was  afterward 
tried  as  a  solvent,  out  was  not  found  suitable, 
because  a  violent  explosion  took  place  when  the 
fused  mass  was  projected  into  water.  Iron  is 
therefore  still  used,  and  the  cooling  is  effected 
by  ix>uring  the  contents  of  the  crucible  into  a 
bath  of  just  melted  lead.  The  solution  of  car- 
bon in  molten  iron,  bein^  lighter  than  liquid 
lead,  rises  to  the  surface  m  spherical  globules ; 
the  smaller  spheres  solidify  before  reaching  the 
surface  of  the  lead,  but  the  larger  ones  are  still 
liquid  and  are  still  so  hot  that  they  cause  the 
lead  at  the  surface  to  bum  in  contact  with  the 
air.  Upon  removing  the  globules  floating  at 
the  surface  of  the  lead,  dissolving  their  leaden 
coating  in  nitric  acid,  and  subsequently  remov- 
ing the  iron  by  solvents,  the  transparent  dia- 
monds are  readily  isolated.  They  possess  the 
same  wonderful  limpidity,  high  refractive  power, 
hardness,  and  density  as  native  diamonds,  and 
exhibit  many  of  the  properties,  such  as  anoma- 
lous polarization  ana  occasional  spontaneous 
disruption,  which  are  characteristic  of  some 
Cape  diamonds.  They  scratch  rubies,  and  resist 
the  action  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate 
and  fuming  nitric  acid,  but  burn  in  oxygen  at  a 
temperjiture  of  about  900°  C,  with  formation  of 
pure  carbon  dioxides. 

The  separation  of  oxygen  from  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air  has  been  practically  effected  by  two 
processes,  both  of  which  depend  upon  (1)  the 
lormation  of  higher  oxides  of  certain  metals,  and 
<2)  the  elimination  of  the  oxygen  from  the 
higher  oxides  by  the  application  of  high  tem- 
peratures or  of  superheated  steam.  Oxygen  is 
thus  obtained  by  the  Erin  process  by  exposing 
ordinary  heated  baryta,  BaO,  to  air  that  has 
been  freed  from  carbonic  acid,  whereby  the  per- 
oxide, BaOs,  is  formed;  and  then  driving  off 
the  second  part  of  oxygen  by  heat.  In  this 
process  the  same  baryta  may  be  used  over  and 


over  again  indefinitely  without  any  further 
preparation.  Another  method  of  obtaining  oxy- 
gen from  the  air  is  by  heating  manganate  of 
potassium,  KMn04,  in  a  current  of  steam,  when 
oxygen  is  evolved  and  the  lower  oxides  of  man- 
ganese are  formed.  The  caustic  potash  and  the 
reduced  manganese  are  treated  again  in  contact 
with  air,  when  manganate,  due  to  absorption  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  is  reformed.  Another 
method,  more  complex,  but  offering  some  advan- 
tages, has  been  introduced  by  G.  Kassner.  In  it 
calcium  plumbate,  CajPbO^,'  being  exposed  to 
moist  furnace  gases,  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and 
is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  free  peroxide  of  lead.  Then,  on  heating 
this  mixture,  oxygen,  at  first  pure,  is  evolved ; 
but  as  the  temperature  rises  it  is  contaminated 
more  or  less  by  carbonic  acid,  which  is  readily 
removed,  however,  by  passing  the  gas  over  a 
column  of  fresh  plumbate.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  operation,  which  is  assisted  by  means  of  a 
current  of  superheated  steam,  carbonic-acid  gas 
in  a  state  of  purity  is  given  off.  The  residue  in 
the  retort,  consisting  of  an  intimate  mixture  of 
lime  and  litharge,  PbO.,  is  reconverted  into 
plumbate  simply  by  forcing  a  current  of  air 
through  the  heated  mixture  m  the  retort.  Thus 
the  plumbate  can  be  used  over  and  over  again 
in  the  same  way  that  baryta  and  manganate  are 
used  in  the  other  described  processes. 

The  separation  of  minerals  of  high  specific 
gravity  has  recently  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  introduction  of  the  fused  double  nitrate  of 
silver  and  thallium,  originally  due  to  Dr.  J.  W. 
Retgers.  When  these  nitrates  are  brought  to- 
gether in  the  molecular  proportion  of  1  :  1  they 
yield  a  double  salt,  which  fuses  at  75°  C.  to  a 
clear,  mobile  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  5,  and  miscible  with  water  in  all  propor- 
tions at  temperatures  between  its  melting  point 
and  100°  C.  The  melting  point  also  diminishes 
rapidly  as  water  is  added,  going  down  to  50°  or 
60°  C,  and  fusion  and  solubility  pass  uninter- 


ruptedly into  one  another.  We  have  thus  at 
our  command  for  the  separation  of  mineral  par- 
ticles a  liquid  far  exceeding  in  specific  gravity 
any  of  the  previously  described  heavy  solutions, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  practically 
colorless,  neutral,  soluble  in  water,  and  of  being 
readily  recovered  from  the  aqueous  solution  by 
simple  evaporation  of  the  water  bath.  Some 
furtner  hints  on  the  use  of  this  convenient  me- 
dium are  given  in  the  "American  Journal  of 
Science  "  by  Messrs.  Penfield  and  Kreider.  Sep- 
arations may  be  made  in  test  tubes  heated  in  a 
water  bath.  After  a  separation  is  completed 
and  the  fusion  cooled,  the  test  tube  is  broken 
and  the  solid  cake  is  divided,  when  the  heavier 
and  lighter  portions  may  be  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing the  double  salt.  If  fractional  separations 
are  required,  the  fused  salt  may  be  placed  in  a 
tube  with. a  narrow  neck  at  the  bottom,  into 
which  is  ground  a  glass  rod  to  serve  as  a  stop- 
cock. This  apparatus  slips  inside  of  a  test  tube 
to  within  a  few  millimetres  of  the  bottom.  The 
'whole  is  heated  in  a  beaker  of  hot  water,  and 
the  liquid  is  stirred  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  bent 
into  a  semicircle  at  the  bottom.  Heavy  parti- 
cles are  drawn  off  by  raising  the  ground-glass 
rod.  Small  particles  getting  caught  in  the 
stopper  can  usually  be  ground  out  by  twisting 
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the  rod,  but  in  no  case  will  such  an  accident 
cause  great  inconvenience. 

A  method  of  converting  oxide  of  iron  into 
crystals  of  haematite  exhibiting  the  characteristic 
forms  of  the  naturally  occurring  mineral,  de- 
scribed by  Prof.  Arctowski,  of  Lilttich,  consists 
in  passing  partially  or  totally  dissociated  ammo- 
nium-chlonde  vapor  over  ferric  oxide  heated  to 
a  particular  temperature.  After  a  few  minutes' 
exposure  to  a  heat  of  600**  C.  small  glittering 
crystals  begin  to  form;  the  remainder  of  the 
oxide  increases  considerably  in  volume,  and  am- 
monium chloride  is  rapidly  absorbed.  No  fusion 
occurs,  so  that  the  absorption  is  a  mechanical 
one;  the  ammonium  chloride  condenses  upon 
the  exterior  of  the  particles,  eventually  convert- 
ing the  powder  into  a  white  mass.  Upon  subse- 
quent microscopic  examination  of  the  white 
product  large  numbers  of  the  small  brilliant 
crystals  of  hiematite  are  observed  interspersed 
among  the  white  particles.  When  the  experi- 
ment is  performed  at  700*  C.  the  whole  of  the 
ferric  oxide  is  converted  into  miniature  crystals 
of  haematite.  It  is  probable  that  the  ammonium 
chloride  is  totally  dissociated  a{;  this  tempera- 
ture. This  method  of  svnthesis  of  haematite  is 
interesting  as  throwing  light  upon  the  mode  of 
formation  in  Nature,  for  the  vapors  evolved  by 
the  fumaroles  in  volcanic  districts  always  contain 
a  certain  proportion  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  it  is 
usually  ob^rved  that  the  fissures  through  which 
these  vapors  pass  are  more  or  less  covered  with 
crystals  of  specular  iron  and  haematite.  The 
chemical  action  is  probably  alike  in  both  cases. 

In  his  suggestions  concerning  the  detection  of 
alkaloids  bv  microchemical  methods.  Prof.  Beh- 
rens,  of  Delft,  says  that  a  good  method  must 
give  slides  showing  the  alkaloids  pure  or  in  well- 
crystallized  combinations  from  which  the  pure 
alkaloid  can  be  set  free  by  simple  and  trust- 
worthy reactions.  Such  slides  can  be  kept  for 
any  time  as  documents  for  comparing  with  stand- 
ard slides  and  further  experiments,  while  the 
color  tests  in  current  use  generally  destroy  the 
alkaloid.  Volatile  alkaloids  are  the  easiest  to  iso- 
late. Thus  from  0'3  milligramme  of  tea  and 
from  1  milligramme  of  coffee,  by  extraction  with 
lime  water  and  with  alcohol,  and  subsequent 
sublimation,  characteristic  needles  of  theine  were 
obtained.  Cocoa  must  he  extracted  with  weak 
acetic  acid.  After  purifying  with  acetate  of 
lead  and  concentrating,  the  liquid  is  dried  with 
an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  and  sublimed  at 
300°  C.  Powdery  theobromine  is  obtained,  giv- 
ing characteristic  prisms  with  silver  nitrate,  and, 
later  on,  needles  resembling  theine,  more  volatile 
than  theobn)mine,  and  more  soluble  in  water. 
Their  angle  of  extinction  is  0**,  and  their  chloro- 
mercurate  is  easily  soluble.  For  theine  the  an- 
gle of  extinction  is  45",  and  the  chromomercu- 
rate  is  thrown  down  as  long  needles.  Two  milli- 
grammes of  cocoa  are  enough  to  show  both  alka- 
loids. Among  alkaloids  that  are  not  volatile,  qui- 
nine may  be  cited,  which  had  been  treated  by 
the  author  six  months  previously.  As  another 
example,  strychnine  and  brucine'  may  be  taken. 
For  tracing' strychnine,  the  limit  was  found  by 
De  Vry  and  Van  der  Burg  at  0*001  milligramme. 
With  the  aid  of  microchemical  methods,  crystals 
of  strychnine  can  be  obtained  down  to  0-0002 
milligramme  in  the  presence  of  as  much  brucine ; 


afterward  the  latter  is  made  to  crystallize  as 
chloroplatinate.  The  actual  limit  is  found  at  a 
fourth  of  this  quantity. 

A  new  method  of  preparing  phosphorus,  de- 
scribed by  MM.  Rossel  and  Frank,  is  based  on 
the  use  of  aluminum  as  a  reducing  agent.  By 
this  metho<l  phosphorus  may  be  obtained  directly 
from  any  mineral  phosphate.  Not  more  than  3b 
per  cent,  of  the  f>hosphorus  contained  in  the 
mineral  phosphate  is  obtained,  however,  by  the 
ordinary  process,  owin^  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  aluminum  phosphide  developed  in  it  is  de- 
composed. But  it  is  found  that  the  phosphide 
is  totally  decomposed  by  heating  with  silica,  and 
hence  if  the  mineral  phosphate  is  previously 
mixed  with  some  form  of  silica  the  whole  of  the 
phosphorus  is  liberated,  and  the  reaction  pro- 
ceeds in  a  regular  and  readily  controllable  man- 
ner. While  any  ordinary  available  phosphate 
may  be  employed,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use 
superphospnates  containing  admixed  calcium 
sulphate,  such  as  are  commonly  obtained  for 
agricultural  purposes  by  treatment  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  without  separation  of  the  sulphate, 
for  the  sulphate  is  suddenly  decomposed  by  the 
aluminum,  when  a  certain  temperature  is  reached, 
with  explosive  force. 

A  general  method  of  artificially  preparing 
crystallized  anhydrous  silicate  similar  to  the 
naturally  occurring  pyroxenes  is  described  by  Dr. 
Herman  Traube.  It  consists  in  precipitating 
the  particular  metallic  silicate,  sought  m  anhy- 
drous crystals,  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
•sodium  silicate  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  the 
metal.  The  amorphous  hydrat«d  silicate  thus 
precipitated  is  heated  to  a  high  temperature  with 
Doric  acid  for  several  hours.  When  most  of  the 
boric  acid  has  volatilized,  the  anhydrous  metallic 
silicate  is  usually  left  in  the  form  of  good  crys- 
tals. Ebelmen  has  already  succeeded  in  arti- 
ficially preparing  the  magnesium  pyroxene  by 
this  method,  and  Dr.  Traube  now  extends  its 
application. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  new  general  process 
for  the  preparation  of  ethers  described  by  Prof. 
Krafft,  of  Heidelberg,  is  the  substitution  of  sul- 
phonic  acid  for  sulphuric  acid  as  the  reagent. 
This  process  may  be  very  advantageously  sub- 
stituted for  the  process  now  in  use.  Whereas 
sulphuric  acid  is  prone  to  decomposition  in  con- 
tact with  a  readily  oxidizable  substance  like  al- 
cohol, sulphonic  acid  is  stable  at  the  temperature 
of  the  ether  reaction.  Sulphuric  acia,  more- 
over, by  reason  of  its  great  affinity  for  water,  be- 
comes so  diluted  during  the  process  that  it 
ceases  to  be  strong  enough  for  further  use; 
while  sulphonic  acid  does  not  retain  the  water 
which  gradually  accumulates,  but  it  passes  over 
largely  with  the  ether,  and  separates  from  it  as 
a  distinct  layer  in  the  receiver.  With  sulphonic 
acid,  therefore,  the  process  of  ether  making  may 
be  carried  on  continuously  for  weeks,  in  open 
vessels  and  on  a  large  scale,  and  there  appears 
to  be  practically  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  alco- 
hol which  any  definite  amount  of  sulphonic  acid 
is  capable  of  converting  into  ether. 

A  new  method  of  preparing  phosphureted  hy- 
drogen by  the  direct  combination  of  hydrogen 
and  phosphorus,  devised  by  Prof.  Retgers,  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  elevation  of  the  temperature 
considerably  above  the  melting  point  of  ordi- 
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nary  yellow  phosphorus.  It  can  not,  therefore, 
be  used  witn  that  variety.  Experiments  with 
red  phosphorus,  which  is  capable  ol  being  raised 
to  a  much  higher  temperature,  were,  however, 
successful.  When  dry  hydrogen  is  led  through 
a  glass  tube  containing  red  phosphorus,  and 
afterward  through  a  wash  bottle  containing 
wat«r,  practically  pure  hydrogen  is  found  to  es- 
cape. Immediately,  however,  a  gas  flame  is 
brought  under  the  part  of  the  tul^  containing 
the  phosphorus,  combination  occurs,  and  the 
gas  issuing  from  the  wash-bottle  inflames  in 
the  air.  The  nonspontaneously  inflammable 
gaseous  hydride  of  pnosphorus  is  also  therefore 
accompanied  by  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  sponta- 
neously inflammable  liquid  hydride,  and  both 
substances  may  be  obtamed  for  demonstration. 
The  new  mode  of  preparation  is  recommended 
by  the  author  as  being  more  convenient  than 
the  old-established  method,  as  forming  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  direct  combination  of  two 
elements,  and  as  furnishing  ample  demonstra- 
tion of  all  three  hydrides  of  pnosphorus,  the 
gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid. 

For  a  simple  and  rapid  method  for  standard- 
izing a  permanganate  solution,  Charlotte  F. 
Roberts  recommends,  flrst,  the  determination  of 
its  strength  bv  comparison  with  electrolytic 
iron,  and  then,  by  immediate  titration  with  fer- 
ric chloride,  of  the  exact  amount  of  iron  in  each 
cubic  centimetre  of  the  latter  solution.  This 
being  ascertained,  the  ferric-chloride  solution 
can  be  employed  at  any  time  for  the  standardi- 
zation of  pK:)ta^ium  permanganate. 

Chlorine  is  conveniently  generated* for  labora- 
tory purposes  by  F.  A.  Gooch  and  D.  A.  Kreider 
by  the  action  of  hot  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  half- 
strength  solution  upon  lumps  of  potassium  chlo- 
rate. These  are  placed  in  tne  upper  chamber  of 
a  side-neck  test  tube  constrictea  in  the  middle. 
The  tube  is  fltted  with  a  funnel  tube  reaching  to 
the  bottom,  and  immersed  in  a  flask  filled  with 
hot  water.  When  the  acid  is  at  81°  the  percent- 
age of  chlorine  in  the  gas  given  off  is  84.  The 
chlorine  dioxide  may  be  eliminated  by  passing  the 
gases  through  a  wash  bottle  containing  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  MnClt  in  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  at  90**,  and  may  be  still  further  removed  by 
passing  the  gas  through  a  hard-glass  tube  filled 
with  asbestus  and  heated. 

For  a  new  reaction  illustrating  the  phenome- 
non of  dissociation,  Alexander  Gunn  dissolves 
about  0*2  gramme  of  zinc  sulphate  in  5  cubic  cen- 
timetres of  distilled  water;  adds  ammonia  drop 
by  drop,  until  two  drops  in  excess  of  the  amount 
required  to  redissolve  the  precipitate ;  then  adds 
10  or  12  drops  of  a  10-per-cent.  solution  of  sodi- 
um phosphate  and  5  cubic  centimetres  of  water. 
The  solution  is  perfectly  bright.  On  applying 
heat,  the  liquid  becomes  opaque,  the  turbidity  in- 
creasing as  the  temperature  rises,  till,  when  boil- 
ing, a  thick  curdy  precipitate  falls.  On  now 
immersing  the  test  tube  m  cold  water  the  pre- 
cipitate will  quickly  disappear,  leaving  the  solu- 
tion as  bright  as  it  was  at  first.  The  production 
of  the  precipitate  by  heating  can  be  repeated 
many  times  if  care  be  taken  to  prevent  loss  of 
ammonia.  Of  the  two  possible  explanations  of 
this  reaction,  reasons  are  given  showing  that  it 
can  not  be  due  to  the  loss  of  ammonia  by  heat, 
and  other  reasons  for  ascribing  it  to  dissociation. 


A  method  of  obtaining  a  new  rhodamine,  or 
pink  coloring  matter,  by  the  interaction  of  chlo- 
ral hydrate  and  an  alkyl  derivative  of  metam- 
midophenol,  is  described  by  Dr.  Caro.  A  salt  of 
a  leuco  base  is  formed,  which  latter,  on  oxida- 
tion bv  ferric  chloride,  gave  a  blue  coloring  mat- 
ter. It  was  shown  by  experiment  that  on  heat- 
ing a  solution  of  this  blue  compound  in  water  it 
turned,  by  an  intramolecular  change,  to  a  fine 
pink. 

Atomic  Weights.— E.  Vogel  assumes,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Bel- 
gium, that,  in  spite  of  Stas*'s  conclusion  that  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements  have  no  common 
measure,  Prout's  hvpothesis  has  recently  been 
gaining  ground.  1*116  experiments  of  Hinrichs 
have  thrown  doubt  upon  the  atomic  determi- 
nations of  Stas ;  and  the  suppositions  made  by 
Stas  himself  place  it  beyond  aoubt  that  all  his 
atomic  weights  are  inaccurate.  The  cause  of  the 
great  discrepancies  in  value  found  by  Stas  lies 
m  the  variation  of  the  weights  of  the  substances 
taken.  When  to  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  chlo- 
ride is  added  nitrate  of  silver  to  slight  excess,  a 
precipitate  will  be  formed  on  adding  more  chlo- 
ride. Experiment  shows  that  a  precipitate  is 
also  formed  on  adding  more  nitrate,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain limit  which  Mulder  termed  the  limit  of 
silver  as  distinguished  from  the  limit  of  salt  for 
the  addition  of  the  chloride.  The  author  shows 
that  the  true  atomic  weight  can  not  be  derived 
from  the  mean  between  these  two  limits,  and 
proves  from  Stas*s  own  data  that  they  may  be 
equally  well  interpreted  for  entire  as  well  as  for 
fractional  multiples  of  the  atomic  weight  of  hy- 
drogen. 

From  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  results  ob- 
tained hy  J.  P.  Cooke,  Dumas,  Stas,  and  others, 
M.  G.  Hinrichs  concludes  that  he  has  reason  to 
regard  the  following  atomic  weights — CI  35*5, 
Br  80, 1  127,  and  S  82— as  correct,  if  silver  be 
taken  as  108. 

In  the  course  of  an  investigation  concerning 
the  atomic  weight  of  copper,  Messrs.  Richards 
and  Rogers,  of  Harvard  University,  have  ob- 
served that  cupric  oxide  prepared  by  ignition  of 
the  nitrate  always  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  occluded  gas,  chiefly  nitrogen ;  while 
that  prepared  from  carbonate  invariably  shows 
no  signs  of  occluded  gas.  This  fact  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  inasmuch  as  the  previous 
determinations  of  the  atomic  weight  of  copper 
are  affected  by  it  and  will  be  rendered  more  or 
less  inaccurate.  The  authors  show,  moreover, 
that  the  phenomenon  is  also  exhibited  by  oxides 
of  zinc,  nickel,  and  magnesium,  when  prepared 
by  ignition  of  the  nitrate.  In  the  case  of  mag- 
nesium the  amount  of  occluded  gas  is  extraordi- 
narily large,  exceeding  a  hundred  cubic  centi- 
metres from  10  grammes  of  oxide.  Hence  it  is 
considered  necessarv  that  the  atomic  weights  of 
these  metals  should  be  subjected  to  revision, 
with  account  taken  of  these  facts:  and  until  this 
is  done  the  values  hitherto  accepted  can  be  con- 
sidered as  only  approximate. 

Taking  the  temperatures  of  decomposition  as 
an  index  of  stability,  G.  H.  Bailey  arrives  at  the 
following  generalizations  as  to  the  stability  of 
the  typical  oxides  in  relation  t/o  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  from  which  they  are 
derived:   1,  That  in  the  even  series  the  oxides 
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are  more  stable  the  higher  the  atomic  weight; 
2,  that  in  the  odd  series  they  are  less  stable  the 
higher  the  atomic  weight.  The  author  then  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  vari- 
ous elements  combine  with  oxygen,  and  draws 
the  conclusions:  1,  That  in  the  even  series  the 
higher  the  atomic  weight  the  greater  is  the 
tendency  to  combine  with  oxygen ;  and,  2,  that 
in  the  odd  series  there  is  little  tendency  to  form 
peroxides,  but  such  as  exist  show  that  the  tend- 
ency to  form  such  oxides  decreases  as  the  atomic 
weight  rises.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  dia- 
metrically opposite  bearing  of  the  odd  and  even 
series  in  regard  to  the  stability  of  the  oxides  is 
an  indication  that  the  attraction  for  oxygen  is 
influenced  by  the  magnetic  state  of  the  elements, 
those  of  the  even  series  bein^  usually  regarded 
as  paramagnetic,  and  those  of  the  odd  series  as 
diamagnetic. 

The  atomic  weight  of  palladium  has  been  re- 
vised by  Prof.  Keiser  and  Miss  Breed.  Prof. 
Keiser,  in  1888,  from  palladium  diammonium 
chloride  deduced  the  value  106*27.  Since  then 
three  other  determinations — by  Bayley  and 
Lamb,  Keller  and  Smith,  and  Joly  and  Leidie — 
have  given  discordant  results.  Prof.  Keiser 
found  a  compound  palladium  dichloride  which 
could  be  vaporized  and  therefore  subjected  to 
fractional  distillation— a  method  considered  by 
Stas  the  only  one  by  which  substances  may  he 
obtained  in  the  highest  state  of  purity.  Work- 
ing from  this,  he  obtained  values  closely  agree- 
ing with  one  another,  the  mean  of  which  was 
106-25. 

The  atomic  weight  of  barium  has  been  very 
carefully  estimated  by  Prof.  Richards,  of  Har- 
vard University,  on  the  basis  of  analyses  of  the 
bromide  and  the  chloride.  The  concordance  of 
the  large  number  of  individual  experiments,  the 
highest  and  lowest  mean  values  in  50  separate 
determinations  differing  by  only  yJiy,  commends 
his  results.  Taking  oxygen  at  16,  the  atomic 
weight  of  barium,  finally  estimated  from  these 
determinations,  is  137*43.  The  experiments  with 
barium  chloride  afforded  a  means  of  independ- 
ently ascertaining  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine. 
The  number  thus  obtained  is  3o-457,  identical 
with  the  value  given  by  Stas. 

In  their  redetermination  of  the  atomic  weight 
of  molybdenum,  E.  F.  Smith  and  Philip  Maas 
employed  a  method  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric- 
acid  gas  upon  molybdic  acid  and  "molybdates 
(sodium  molybdate  was  used).  Molybdenum 
Iiydrochloride  and  sodium  chloride  were  the  re- 
sult of  the  action.  The  atomic  weight  of  molyb- 
denum was  calculated  from  the  quantity  of 
sodium  chloride — the  values  of  oxygen  (16), 
sodium,  and  chlorine  being  taken  from  Clarke's 
revised  tables,  October,  1891— as  96*08. 

In  his  observations  on  the  ratio  of  the  atomic 
weights  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Prof.  Julius 
Thomsen,  in  order  to  avoid  the  errors  incidental 
to  the  direct  methods  of  estimating  the  ratio, 
employed  an  indirect  method,  which  consisted 
in  estimating  the  ratio  of  the  molecular  weights 
of  hydrogen,  chloride,  and  ammonia.  His  re- 
sults led  to  the  conclusion  that  1 :  16  represents 
the  value  of  the  ratio  H :  0,  with  an  accuracy  as 
great  as  is  warranted  by  the  numbers  in  use*  for 
the  atomic  weights  of  chlorine  and  nitrogen. 

A.  E.  Tutton  has  shown  that  all  the  crystal- 


lographical  properties  of  the  strictly  isomor- 
phous  rhombic  normal  sulphates  of  potassium, 
rubidium,  and  ctesium  are  functions  of  the 
atomic  weight  of  the  metal  which  they  contain. 

Describing  some  experiments  in  the  electrol- 
ysis of  glass,  Prof.  Roberts- Austen  says  that,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Stansfield,  he  has  found 
that  if  a  bulb  of  glass  be  filled  with  sodium 
amalgam  and  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  mercury 
heated  in  a  sand  bath  to  over  200"  P.,  on  con- 
necting the  sodium  amalgam  and  the  mercury 
respectively  with  the  terminals  of  a  battery, 
sodium  will  pass  from  the  amalgam  through  the 
glass  into  the  mercury.  At  the  end  of  the  ex- 
periment the  glass  is  unchanged.  If  lithium 
amalgam  be  substituted  for  the  sodium  amal- 
gam, however,  a  certain  percentage  of  lithium 
is  found  in  the  glass  at  the  end  of  the  experi- 
ments, sodium  from  the  glass  is  driven  into  the 
mercury,  and  the  s^lass  is  altered  in  appearance 
and  frangibility.  With  potassium  amalgam  and 
soda  glass  no  change  takes  place.  These  phenom- 
ena are  believed  by  the  author  to  depend  on  the 
relative  atomic  weights  and  consequent  atomic 
volumes  of  the  elements  concerned.  Lithium, 
having  a  smaller  atomic  volume  than  sodium,  is 
able  to  follow  the  galleries  left  by  the  atoms  of 
the  latter  metal ;  potassium,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  an  atomic  volume  greater  than  sodium, 
can  not  force  a  passage.  From  the  results  he 
has  obtained,  using  other  amalgams,  such  as 
those  of  gold  and  copper  and  different  kinds  of 
glass.  Prof.  Roberts- Austen  hopes  to  throw  light 
on  the  formation  of  mineral  veins  in  rocks 
which  appfirently  have  not  undergone  fusion. 

Bacteriological  Chemistry.— The  theory  of 
Dr.  Uschinsky,  that  the  toxic  products  elabo- 
rated by  pathogenic  bacteria  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  ferments,  is  supported  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Courmont  and  Doyon,  which  go  to 
show  that  the  toxic  action  of  tetanus  poison  is 
not  hastened  by  greatly  increasing  the  Quantity 
of  toxine  introduced  into  an  animal.  These  in- 
vestigators say  also  that  they  were  able  to  in- 
duce symptoms  of  tetanus  in  animals  by  simply 
injecting  some  of  the  blood  derived  from  an  ani- 
mal rendered  tetanic  by  their  applications. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  with  muscle  ex- 
tract. That  the  quantity  of  the  toxine  intro- 
duced into  the  system  of  an  animal  does  not 
influence  the  ordinary  period  of  incubation 
characteristic  for  each  variety  of  animal,  was 
confirmed  by  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Uschin- 
sky on  rabbits :  but  he  failed  to  confirm  the 
results  obtained  by  Courmont  and  Doyon  from 
the  injection  of  the  blood  of  animals  rendered 
tetanic. 

In  a  paper  on  the  chemical  and  bacteriological 
examination  of  soil,  with  special  reference  to 
the  soil  of  graveyards,  Dr.  James  Buchanan 
Young  discusses  the  results  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments which  he  has  made  on  samples  of  vir- 
gin soils,  pure  agricultural  soils,  and  soils  which 
have  been,  and  are.  used  for  purposes  of  inhu- 
mation. From  these  results,  as  judged  by  the 
amount  of  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen  present 
in  the  various  samples,  it  would  appear  that  soil 
that  has  been  used  for  burial  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  as  regards  the  organic  matter  it 
contains  from  pure  good  agricultural  soil.  This 
fact  goes  far  to  support  the  idea  that  inhu- 
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mation  properly  conducted  in  suitable  and  well- 
drained  soils  can  cause  no  risk  to  the  public 
health.  The  results  of  the  bacteriological  ex- 
amination of  the  various  soils  soes  to  corrob- 
orate the  results  arrived  at  by  chemical  means. 
No  pathogenic  organisms  were  found  in  grave- 
yard soils ;  and  although  the  number  of  .bacteria 
present  was  greater  than  at  similar  depths  in 
virgin  soil,  it  was  not  so  great  as  one  might  have 
expected.  There  was,  moreover,  a  very  marked 
and  sudden  fall  in  the  number  of  organisms  in 
the  soil  below  the  layer  containing  the  coffins. 
So  that,  as  Reimers  has  pointed  out,  the 
**  ground- water  "  region  is  practically  free  from 
bfu;teria. 

Frank,  and  afterward  Schloesing  and  Laurent, 
showed  that  soil  containing  bacteria  and  algse 
can  fix  free  nitrogen  in  lar^e  quantities,  but 
their  experiments  aid  not  decide  whether  algte 
alone  are  capable  of  doing  this.  In  order  to 
answer  this  question  Kossowitsch  has  estimated 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  present  in  a  nutritive 
soil  before  and  after  the  growth  of  pure  cultures 
of  algae  Cystoeoccus  and  Stichococcns.  In  neither 
case  was  any  sensible  increase  of  nitrogen  de- 
tected, so  that  it  appears  that  neither  of  these 
algsB  alone  has  the  power  of  fixing  free  nitrogen. 
Cystoeoccus^  even  wnen  mixed  with  pure  cultures 
of  the  bacteria  which  enable  the  LeguminoscB  to 
assimilate  free  nitrogen,  was  found  powerless  in 
this  direction  ;  whereas  a  mixture  of  soil  bacteria 
and  Cystoeoccus^  which  also  contained  a  small 
amount  of  other  algae,  had  the  power  of  fixing 
free  nitrogen  to  a  large  extent.  Kossowitsch  also 
describes  a  number  of  experiments  with  hetero- 
pneous  mixtures  of  algfe  and  bacteria,  and  shows 
now  in  each  case  the  capability  of  fixing  free 
nitrogen  is  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of 
dextrose  to  the  nutritive  substratum.  From 
this,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  such  mixtures 
of  algap  and  bacteria  which  are  capable  of  fixing 
free  nitrogen  when  exposed  to  lignt  can  not  b^ 
shown  to  assimilate  it  m  the  dark,  he  concludes 
that  although  it  has  not  been  proved  in  any  case 
that  alifSB  by  themselves  possess  the  power  of 
fixing  free  nitrogen,  yet  they  are  in  a  symbolic 
relationship  with  the  nitrogen- fixing  bacteria; 
and  he  reganls  it  as  probable  that  these  latter 
draw  on  the  assimilation  products  of  the  algie 
to  supply  the  carbon  they  require  in  growth. 

The  science  of  bacteriology  touches  upon  the 
leather  industry,  accordinc:  to  J.  T.  Wood,  in 
the  following  important  points :  Putrefaction, 
the  soaks,  changes  in  lime  liquors,  ^bating  or 
"puring,"  drenching,  and  fermentation  of  tan 
liquors.  The  activity  of  bacteria  in  the  "  drench- 
ing "  process  is  described  by  the  author.  Skins 
from  the  bate  aft<er  washing  are  placed  in  a  vat 
containing  an  infusion  of  bran  in  water  at  a 
temperature  of  from  30**  to  35°  C.  This  fer- 
ments vigorously  for  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  evolution  of  considerable  quan- 
tities of  gas  and  the  formation  of  weak  organic 
acids,  which  have  a  slight  swelling  action  on  the 
skin,  cleanse  the  pores,  and  make  it  in  a  fit  con- 
dition to  receive  the  tannin.  On  examination 
with  a  high  power  of  the  microscope  the  liquid 
is  found  to  be  swarming  with  active  bacteria. 
In  the  operation  an  unorganized  ferment,  *'  ce- 
realin,"  changes  the  starch  of  the  bran  into 
glucoses  and  dextrin.    The  bacteria  then  fer- 


ment the  glucoses,  splitting  them  up  with  evo- 
lution of  gases  and  formation  of  acids.  The 
bacteria  causing  the  fermentation  have  no  action 
on  the  cellulose  of  the  bran  or  on  the  skins  as 
some  bacteria  in  the  bate  have.  In  every  case 
where  the  skin  is  attacked  it  is  by  putrefactive 
or  gelatin-liquefying  bacteria  introduced  from 
the  bate,  or  in  specially  favorable  circumstances 
developing  from  germs  always  present  in  the  at- 
mosphere. The  gases  evolved  nave  only  a  me- 
chanical action  on  the  skins,  by  which  they  float 
and  distend  them,  and  so  enable  them  better  to 
take  up  the  acids.  There  are,  no  doubt,  other 
organisms  capable  of  fermenting  a  bran  infusion 
in  a  somewhat  similar  way,  and  the  work  of  iso- 
lating them  and  separately  examining  their  life 
history  and  products  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

A  new  bacterium  is  described  by  Dr.  Bemth- 
stein  as  occurring  in  milk,  which  peptonizes  the 
casein,  forming  a  soluble  compound,  and  ren- 
dering the  milk  transparent  and  more  readily 
digested. 

MiBcellaneons.  —  The  characters,  composi- 
tion, and  even  the  number  of  the  proteids  con- 
tained in  the  wheat  kernel  or  derived  from  it  are 
the  subject  of  very  conflicting  statements  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  examined  these  bodies. 
The  results  of  an  investigation  undertaken  in 
hope  of  clearing  away  some  of  this  confusion  are 
puolished  by  T.  B.  Osborne  and  0.  G.  Voorhees. 
After  a  long  series  of  experiments  they  find 
that  the  proteids  contained  in  the  wheat  kernel 
are :  A  globulin  belonging  to  the  class  of  vegeta- 
ble vitellins,  soluble  in  saline  solutions,  precipi- 
tated from  them  by  dilution  and  also  by  satura- 
tion with  magnesium  sulphate  or  ammonium 
sulphate,  but  not  by  saturation  with  sodium 
chloride;  an  albumin,  coagulating  at  52^  which 
differs  from  animal  albumin  in  being  precipi- 
tated on  saturating  its  solution  witn  sodium 
chloride  or  with  magnesium  sulphate,  but  not 
precipitated  on  completely  removing  salts  hj 
dialysis  in  distilled  water:  a  proteose,  precipi- 
tated, after  removal  of  the  globulin  and  the  al- 
bumin, by  saturating  the  solution  w^ith  sodium 
chloride,  only  adding  20  per  cent,  of  sodium 
chloride  and  acidifying  with  acetic  acid;  glia- 
din,  called  by  other  authors  plant  gelatin,  gluten 
fibrin,  mueenin,  or  insoluble  phytalbumose,  solu- 
ble in  distilled  water  to  opalescent  solutions,  in- 
soluble in  absolute  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  alcohols 
of  below  90  per  cent,  strength ;  glutenin,  a  pro- 
teid  insoluble  in  water,  saline  solutions,  and  di- 
lute alcohol,  which  forms  the  remainder  of  the 
proteids  of  the  wheat  kernel,  generally  about 
4  to  4*5  per  cent,  of  the  seed.  Wheat  gluten  is 
composed  of  gliadin  and  glutenin.  The  gliadin 
with  water  forms  a  sticky  medium,  which  by  the 
presence  of  salts  is  prevented  from  becoming 
wholly  soluble.  This  sodium  binds  together  the 
parts  of  the  flour  and  renders  the  dough  and 
gluten  tough  and  coherent.  The  glutenin  im- 
parts solidity  to  the  gluten,  evidently  forming  a 
nucleus  to  which  the  gliadin  adheres  and  from 
which  it  is  consequently  not  washed  away  by 
water.  Gliadin  and  starch  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  10  form  a  dough,  but  yield  no 
gluten,  the  gliadin  being  washed  away  with  the 
starch.  The  flour  freed  from  gliadin  gives  no 
gluten,  there  being  no  binding  material  to  hold 
the  particles  together  so  that    they    may    be 
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brought  into  a  coherent  mass.  Soluble  salts  are 
also  necessary  in  forming  gluten,  as  in  distilled 
water  gliadin  is  readily  soluble.  In  water  con- 
taining salts  it  forms  a  very  viscid,  semifluid 
mass,  which  has  great  power  to  bind  together 
the  particles  of  flour.  The  mineral  constituents 
of  the  seeds  are  sufficient  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  for  gluten  can  be  obtained  by  washing 
a  dough  with  distilled  water.  No  ferment  action 
occurs  in  the  formation  of  gluten,  for  its  con- 
stituents are  found  in  the  flour  having  the  same 
composition  and  properties  as  in  the  gluten  even 
under  those  conditions  which  would  be  supposed 
completely  to  remove  antecedent  proteids  or  to 
prevent  ferment  action.  All  the  phenomena 
which  have  been  attributed  to  ferment  action 
are  explained  by  the  properties  of  the  proteids 
as  they  exist  in  the  seed  and  in  the  gluten. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  deficient 
yield  of  tar  that  usually  accompanies  the  use  of 
a  high  carbonizing  temperature  is  fully  made  up 
by  increased  production  of  gas.  In  the  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  C.  Hunt,  however,  the  highest  pro- 
duction of  gas  has  been  accompanied  b^  the 
largest  yield  both  of  tar  and  ammoniated  liquor. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  a  falling  off  of  il- 
luminating value  occurs  when  very  high  yields 
of  gas  are  obtained.  While  the  best  general 
results  may  be  obtained  from  carbonizing  at  a 
fairly  high  temperature,  it  is  essential  that  the 
gaseous  products  should  be  enabled  to  pass  freely 
away  and  without  encountering  in  the  ascension 
pipe  knv  absorbent  of  hydrocarbons  such  as  thick 
tar.  Mr.  Hunt  has  also  tested  the  lime  and  air 
process  for  eliminating  sulphur  compounds  from 
gas.  Daily  tests  were  made  of  the  amount  of 
oxygen  in  the  gas  from  certain  gas  works,  and  it 
was  found  that  when  the  oxygen  went  up  the 
sulphur  compounds  followed.  From  this  experi- 
ence it  was  concluded  :  (1)  That  oxygen,  so  far 
from  assisting  in  the  removal  of  sulphur  com- 
pounds, was  actually  prejudicial,  at  least  when 
present  in  any  appreciable  quantitv ;  (2)  that  it 
was  of  use  mainly  for  oxidation  of  the  sulphu- 
reted  hydrogen  by  which  economy  of  lime  was 
effected,  and  the  spent  lime,  being  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  carbonate,  with  a  large  percentage  of 
free  sulphur,  was  rendered  practically  inodor- 
ous ;  (3)  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which 
might  be  safely  employed,  having  regard  to  re- 
duction of  sulphur  compounds,  varied  vdth  the 
carbonic  acid  present — that  is,  the  less  carbonic 
acid  the  more  oxygen.  It  further  appeared  that 
unless  air  could  be  almost  completely  excluded, 
the  lime  and  air  process  was  less  suitable  for  the 
removal  of  sulphur  compounds  than  one  in  which 
each  impurity  was  separately  attacked. 

The  committee  of  the  British  Association  on 
the  etction  of  light  upon  dyed  colors  reported 
that  the  colors  experimented  upon  by  them  dur- 
ing the  past  year  were  chiefly  yellows.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  largest  number,  ranging  from  •*  mod- 
erately fast"  to  "very  fast,"  were  to  be  found 
among  the  azo  colors.  The  azoxy  colors  give  good 
fast  tints  upon  silk  and  cotton.  The  fastness  of 
alizarin  orange  is  probably  greater  than  that  ex- 
hibited by  most  other  colors  of  the  alizarin 
group.  Very  few  fast  yellows  are  derived  from 
the  natural  coloring  matters.  The  cultivation 
of  weld,  which  yields  the  only  fast  and  at  the 
same  time  bright  natural  yellows,  is  being  grad- 


ually given  up.  It  is  fortunate,  then,  that  effi- 
cient substitutes  can  be  obtained  from  coal  tar, 
which,  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  is  the  source 
from  which  the  greatest  number  of  colors  fast  to 
light  are  at  present  derived. 

A  piethod  of  purifying  water  from  the  lime  salts 
which  form  ci7stalline  incrustations  on  boilers 
and  steam  pipes,  described  by  C.  A.  Doremus, 
depends  upon  the  use  of  sodium  fluoride.  When 
this  substance  is  added  to  water  containing  even 
a  very  moderate  proportion  of  lime  or  magnesium 
salts  a  precipitate  forms  at  once.  When  added 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  unite  with  all  the  cal- 
cium and  magnesium  to  form  fluorides  with 
these  metals,  and  the  water  is  then  boiled  down, 
the  precipitate  retains  its  amorphous  character. 
Viewed  through  the  microscope,  it  has  always 
been  found  powdery  and  rounded.  The  con- 
version of  tne  sulphate  of  calcium  and  all 
magnesium  salts  to  pulverulent  fluorides  has 

{)roved  practicable.  Calcium  fluoride  has  a  mo- 
ecular  weight  about  25  per  cent,  less  than  either 
calcium  carbonate  or  sulphate  or  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  phosphate,  and  therefore  the  precipi- 
tate or  sludge  formed  through  its  use  is  much 
more  manageable  and  removable  by  blowing 
down  the  boilers.  The  method  is  in  successful 
operation  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  understood  that  a 
large  percentage  of  fuel  is  lost  in  the  smoke 
which  issues  from  chimneys.  It  is  argued,  how- 
ever, by  R.  R.  Tatlock,  that  the  loss  of  any  large 
percentage  of  combustible  matter,  and  "conse- 
quently of  heating  power,  is  out  of  the  question. 
This  may  be  proved  by  calculation  of  the  two 
sources  of  heating  power  as  shown  by  actu^ 
analysis  of  coal  or  dross  used  for  ste^m  heating 
and  by  actual  analysis  of  the  furnace  gases  lor 
combustible  solids  and  gases.  From  his  analy- 
ses the  author  computes  that  the  solid  combusti- 
ble matter  of  the  smoke  can  account  for  only 
the  very  small  percentage  of  0'74  of  the  totid 
heatiug*  power  that  can  be  obtained  from  the 
coal.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  this  loss  of  com- 
bustible matters  in  smoke  is  very  small  indeed. 

CHILI,  a  republic  in  South  America.  The 
Congress  consists  of  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
elected  for  three  years,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
30,000  of  population,  and  a  Senate,  of  one  third 
the  number  of  members,  elected  for  six  years. 
Every  male  citizen  of  full  age  who  can'  read 
and  write  and  possesses  a  certain  amount  of 
property  or  a  certain  income  determined  by  law 
IS  qualified  to  vote,  about  1  in  18  of  the  popula- 
tion— domestic  servants  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  laboring  men — being  disqualified.  The 
President  is  elected  by  an  electoral  college  for 
five  years.  The  term  of  Jorge  Montt  will  end 
Dec.  *26,  1896.  The  Cabinet,  in  the  beginning  of 
1894,  was  composed  as  follows :  Minister  of  t  he 
Interior,  P.  Montt ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Worship,  and  Colonization,  V.  B.  Viel ;  Minister 
of  Justice  and  Education,  P.  Pinto ;  Minister  of 
Finance,  A.  Vial ;  Minister  of  War  and  Marine, 
J.  Orrego;  Minister  of  Industry  and  Public 
Works,  V .  Davila  Larrain. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  Chili  is 
293,970  square  miles.  The  population  was  esti- 
mated in  1892  at  8,317,204.  The  population  of 
Santiago,  the  capital,  is  about  250,000;  that  of 
Valparaiso,  the  principal  seaport,  about  150,000. 
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Two  fifths  of  the  population  live  in  towns.  The 
registered  marriages  in  1892  numbered  12,895 ; 
births,  103,065 ;  deaths,  90,871 ;  excess  of  births, 
3,694.  Though  primary  education  is  provided 
on  a  liberal  scale,  the  common  people  are  slow 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  schools.  Superior 
education  in  the  professions,  art,  technical  sci- 
ence, and  the  humanities  is  also  supplied  at 
public  ^ost. 

Finances. — The  revenue  for  1892  was  62,- 
400,000  pesos,  and  the  expenditure  60,900,000 
pesos.  The  public  debt  in  1894  consisted  of  for- . 
eign  loans  amounting  to  £11,712,420  sterling, 
paying  mostly  4i  per  cent,  interest,  with  a  sink- 
mg  fund  of  ^  per  cent.,  and  internal  debts  pay- 
able in  currency  and  amounting  to  65,971,143 
pesas.  The  annual  service  of  the  foreign  debt 
IS  £605,000,  and  that  of  the  internal  debts  1,100,- 
000  paper  pesos,  equivalent  to  £55,000.  The  in- 
ternal debts  comprise  a  perpetual  debt  of  19,- 
520,894  pesos,  due  on  account  of  the  entail  of 
property  which  has  been  cut  off  on  paying  cer- 
tain sums  to  the  Government,  which  undertakes 
to  pay  interest  at  4  per  cent,  to  the  heirs ;  sun- 
dry consolidated  loans  paying  8  per  cent., 
amounting  to  2,421,365  pesos ;  the  sum  of  8,918,- 
833  pesos  due  to  banks  on  which  Balmaceda 
levied  contributions,  which  pays  no  interest,  but 
must  be  discharged  in  full  in  1895 ;  the  sum  of 
5,651,180  pesos,  being  debts  raised  for  improve- 
ments by  municipalities  and  assumed  by  the 
Government ;  and  Government  notes  in  circula- 
tion amounting  to  29,459,364  pesos.  The  con- 
version law  of  Nov.  26,  1892,  provided  that  all 
the  paper  money  must  be  redeemed  in  silver  at 
the  rate  of  48  cents  on  the  dollar  before  July, 
1896.  The  new  Congress  elected  in  1894  ap- 
proved a  plan  of  resumption  of  specie  payments 
on  a  ^Id  basis.  The  customs  were  ordered  to 
be  paid  in  gold,  and  the  Government  decided  in 
July,  1894,  to  pay  half  of  all  salaHes  and  pen- 
sions in  gold.  There  was  a  surplus  of  5,000,000 
pesos  from  the  revenue  of  1893.  From  the  sale 
of  nitrate  beds  on  Oct.  15,  1894,  the  sum  of  £1,- 
137,000  was  realized,  and  the  beds  not  sold  were 
valued  at  nearly  as  much  more.  The  conversion 
fund  held  by  the  Government  amounted  to  $11,- 
700,300,  which  included  $4,300,000  in  silver  dol- 
lars, and  $3,000,000  in  gold.  The  Government 
agreed  to  convert  the  note  issues  of  the  banks, 
amounting  to  17,000,000  pesos,  making  the  total 
amount  of  paper  to  be  redeemed  46,459,000 
pesos.  The  biuik  notes  were  secured  by  munic- 
ipal bonds  and  other  securities  to  the  extent  of 
half  their  value. 

The  commission  appointed  to  adjudicate  on 
elaims  of  Americans  i^ainst  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment and  of  Chilian  citizens  against  the  United 
States,  which  sat  at  Washington  under  the  pres- 
idency of  M.  de  Claparede,  former  Swiss  min- 
ister to  the  United  States,  ended  its  labors  in 
April,  1894.  There  were  18  American  and  2 
Chilian  cases  left  undecided,  and  under  the 
agreement  they  were  thereby  barred,  the  Chilian 
Government  having  declined  the  request  of  Sec- 
retary Gresham  to  extend  the  term  of  the  com- 
mission. A  proposition  wa^s  made  to  hold  a 
supplementary  investigation  in  order  that  no 
injustice  may  be  done  to  these  claimants.  Some 
of  the  larger  American  claims  were  thrown  out, 
on  the  ground  that  the  claimants  had  extended  aid 


to  the  enemies  of  Chili.  The  awards  granted  to 
American  citizens,  aggregating  more  than  $250,- 
000,  were  promptly  paid  over  to  the  American 
Government. 

A  tribunal  met  in  Santia|^o  in  October,  1894, 
to  adjudicate  claims  of  British  subjects  growing 
out  of  the  civil  war  of  1891. 

A  suit  of  the  Chilian  Government  against  cer- 
tain British  bankers  for  the  restoration  of  338 
bars  of  silver  abstracted  from  the  Chilian  treas- 
ury by  the  late  President  Balmaceda,  although 
they  were  reserved  by  law  to  guarantee  the  not« 
issue,  and  carried  off  on  a  British  Government 
vessel,  was  decided  by  an  English  court  ad- 
versely. The  chief  issue  was  over  the  sum  of 
£106,000  advanced  on  the  security  of  the  silver 
to  Balmaceda*s  agent  on  the  day  after  he  re- 
signed, on  which  point  the  court  ruled  that  the 
bMikers  had  no  certain  or  official  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  and  therefore  were  not  bound  to  with- 
.hold  the  advances  they  had  contracted  to  make. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Court  was  named  as  arbiter 
of  a  claim  brought  bv  the  French  Government 
against  Chili  in  behalf  of  the  House  of  Dreyfus, 
a  nolder  of  guano  contracts.  The  Chilian  Gov- 
ernment seized  the  |^uano  and  sold  it.  depositing 
20,000,000  francs  m  London,  which  Dreyfus 
claimed  on  the  ground  that  Chili  had  assumed 
the  obligations  of  Peru  in  respect  to  the  guano, 
but  which  the  Peruvian  bondholders  asserted 
should  be  merged  in  the  general  assets  of  the 
Peru\ian  Government. 

Commerce. — The  value  of  imports  in  1892, 
reckoning  the  peso  at  75  cents,  was  78.003,104 
pesos,  and  of  the  exports,  64,205,088  pesos.  The 
values  of  the  principal  exports  were :  Niter,  31,- 
785,000  pesos ;  bar  copper,  5,007,000  pesos ;  sil- 
ver, 5,435,000  pesos;  wheat,  7,284,000  pesos. 
The  chief  customer  of  Chili  is  Great  Britain, 
and  next  Germany,  after  which  come  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Peru. 

Nayigation.— The  tonnage  entered  in  1891  at 
Chilian  ports  was  2,242,572  tons:  cleared.  2,089,- 
466  tons.  The  commercial  navy  in  1893  con- 
sisted of  147  vessels,  of  108,626  tons,  of  which 
41  were  steamers,  of  46,612  tons.    . 

Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.— The 
mileage  of  railroads  in  operation  in  1892  was 
1,735  miles,  of  which  860  belonged  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  cost  of  the  state  lines  was  58,- 
827,000  pesos.  There  are  438  miles  more  under 
construction.  The  postal  traffic  in  1891  was 
18,996,646  letters,  and  15,931,046  newspapers  and 
circulars.  The  telegraph  lines  in  lo92  had  a 
total  length  of  13,730  miles,  of  which  about 
8,000  miles  were  state  property. 

Boundary  Questions.— The  Argentine  fron- 
tier, which  never  has  been  delimited,  has  been 
surveyed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
exact  boundaries. 

The  treaty  under  which  Chili  occupied  and 
administered  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica 
provided  that  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  the  people  of  these  prov- 
inces should  declare  by  popular  vote  whether 
the  territory  ^should  pass,  like  Tarapaca,  defi- 
nitely under  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  of 
Chili  or  should  be  restored  to  Peru,  the  country 
to  which  the  territorv  falls  being  obligated  to 
pay  to  the  other  $10,000,000  in  silver.  The 
term  of  the  treaty  expired  March  30, 1894,  but 
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owing  to  the  recent  death  of  the  President  of 
Peru,  and  to  subsequent  disturbances,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  future  ownership  of  the  provinces 
was  postponed. 

General  Election. — The  elections  for  Con- 
j^ress  were  held  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1894. 
The  last  Congress  was  composed  of  31  Conserva- 
tives, 26  Liberals,  22  Radicals,  and  21  Balmace- 
dists  in  the  Chamber,  and  11  Conservatives,  7 
Liberals,  5  Radicals,  and  8  Halmacedists  in  the 
Senate.  Of  the  Liberals,  6  in  the  Chamber  and 
1  in  the  Senate  were  Nationalists,  former  mem- 
bers of  the  party  led  by  President  Montt  and 
now  following  Pedro  Montt,  who  agreed  in  gen- 
eral policy  with  the  Conservatives,  except  that 
they  were  anti-Clerical.  The  Radicals  were  ex- 
treme in  their  views  on  the  subject  of  any  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  Church.  The  Balmace- 
dists  were  also  hostile  to  the  Church,  and  in 
many  things  agreed  with  the  Liberals,  but  as 
supporters  of  the  late  President  held  aloof  from 
them,  in  fact,  they  were  forcibly  repressed, 
many  of  their  leisulers  being  exiles  or  in  prison. 
Only  a  month  before  election  Balmacedists  were 
arrested,  or  fled  to  escape  imprisonment.  The 
Conservatives  were  the  party  of  the  landholders, 
the  clergy,  the  wealthy  classes,  and  the  foreign- 
ers who  exploit  the  nitrate  beds  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  as  such  they  op- 
posed Balmaceda's  policy  of  developing  popular 
education  and  democratic  government  and  cur- 
tailing grants  to  foreign  corporations.  The 
Cabinet  was  the  result  of  a  coalition  between  the 
Liberals  and  the  liadicals,  and  was  generally 
supported  by  the  Balmacedists. 

The  elections  were  entirely  tranquil.  The 
Balmacedists,  who  formed  coalitions  with  the 
Liberals,  developed  unexpected  strength,  and 
the  result  was  the  defeat  of  the  reactionary  ele- 
ments. The  Cabinet  resigned,  and  on  April  3 
one  was  formed  by  Sefior  Reyes,  containing 
Seiiors  Portecilla,  Mac  Iver,  Errazuriz.  Ganda- 
rillas,  and  Gen.  Valdes,  all  Liberals  or  Radicals. 
The  President  rejecteii  their  programme,  and  it 
was  not  till  April  26  that  a  satisfaetorv  Cabinet 
was  organized  by  Dr.  Mac  Iver  as  follow:  Pre- 
mier and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Enrique  Mac 
Iver;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mariano  San- 
chez Fortecilla;  Minister  of  Justice,  Federico 
Errazuriz;  Minister  of  Finance,  Carlos  Riesco; 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Manuel  Prieto ;  Min- 
ister of  War  and  the  Navy,  Manuel  Aldunate 
Buscunan. 

Among  the  proposals  contained  in  the  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  which  began  its  session  on 
June  1,  was  one  for  the  reduction  of  freight 
rates  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  foreign 
trade  in  national  products,  although  the  rates 
had  been  lowered  already  to  the  point  where 
railroad  receipts  would  barely  cover  running  ex- 
penses, leaving  nothing  for  profit  or  even  for 
necessary  repairs.  The  Government  proposed 
also  to  stop  collecting  customs  duties  in  gold, 
and  asked  for  a  bill  guaranteeing  bank  issues, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  resumption. 
Another  feature  of  its  policy  was  the  promotion 
of  colonization  by  opening  public  lands,  of  which 
1,482,000  acres  remained  unsold,  deducting 
mountains  and  swamps  and  385,000  acres  needed 
for  an  Indian  reservation.  The  navy  needed 
renewal,  but  the  President  could  not  recommend 


appropriations  for  that  purpose  in  view  of  the 
necessity  for  economy.  The  Talcahuano  dock, 
costing  over  $2,500,000,  gold  value,  would  be 
completed  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

CHINA,  an  empire  in  eastern  Asia.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  an  absolute  monarchy,  hereditary 
since  1644  in  the  Manchu  or  Tsing  dynasty. 
The  reigning  sovereign,  who  was  proclaimed  Jan. 
22,  1875,  under  the  style  of  Kwangsu,  signifying 
"  Continuation  of  Splendor,"  was  born  Aug.  2, 
1872,  and  assumed  the  government  after  his  mar- 
riage, in  February,  1889.    He  is  the  son  of  Prince 
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Chun,  the  seventh  son  of  the  Emperor  Tarkwang 
and  the  adoptive  son  of  the  Empress  Dowager, 
his  aunt,  who  was  co-Regent  from  1861  till  ISSX^ 
then  Empress  Regent  till  March  4, 1889.  and  has 
since  had  a  great  influence  over  public  affairs. 
The  head  of  the  Tsung-yen-fu  or  Ministry  of  the 
Imperial  Household  in  the  beginning  of  1894  was 
Prince  Li ;  Secretaries  of  State  in  the  Chun-Chi- 
Chu  or  Grand  Council,  Shito  and  Prince  Li ;  mem- 
bers of  the  Nui-ko  or  Cabinet,  Li-Hung-Chang, 
Olehopu,  Fukun,  and  Chang-Chi-Wan  ;  Minister 
of  War,  Olehopu :  Chief  of  the  Tsungli-Yamen 
or  Foreign  Office,  Prince  Ching. 

Area  and  Popnlation. — The  estimated  area 
of  the  19  provinces  of  China  proper  is  1,336,841 
square  miles.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
349,250,000  by  one  authority,  by  another  at  :386,- 
000,000,  bv  others  still  higher.  Manchuria  has 
about  362.310  wiuare  miles  of  area,  and  7,500,000 
inhabitants.  The  area  of  Tiljet  is  651,500  square 
miles,  with  a  population  estimated  variouslv  from 
1,500,000  to  6,000,000.  Mongolia  is  estimated  to 
have  an  area  of  1,288,000  square  miles,  with 
2,000,000  population.  The  subject  countries 
have  an  area  of  1,823,000  square  miles,  and  about 
3,500,000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  foreigners 
residing  in  the  treaty  ports  at  the  end  of  1892 
was  9,945,  of  whom  3.919  were  British  subjects, 
1,312  Americans,  1,087  Japanese,  862  Frenc'i,  733 
Germans,  659  Portuguese,  and  315  Spaniards. 

The  Army. — The  Army  of  the  Eight  Br jiners, 
or  Manchu  army,  is  the  ancient  military  corps 
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with  which  the  empire  was  conquered  and  occu- 
pied, the  members  of  which,  Manchus.  Mongols, 
and  Chinese,  enjoy  many  privileges,  and  are  not 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  provincial  governors. 
They  number  about  825,800,  but  not  more  than 
90,000  are  armed  with  modem  firearms  and 
trained  to  fight  in  the  European  fashion.  The 
Chinese  army«  or  Army  of  the  Green  Flag,  is  said 
to  number  539.000  men,  or,  according  to  another 
estimate,  650,000 ;  but  of  these  likewise  only  about 
98,000  yungs  or  volunteers  and  161,000  lienchun 
are  to  be  relied  on  for  service  in  war  time.  The 
province  of  Pechili  is  defended  by  99,000  trained 
soldiers,  with  581  guns.  This  is  the  Army  of  the 
Black  Flag,  trained  by  European  officers,  and 
armed,  the  infantry  with  Remingtons,  the  cav- 
alry with  Winchesters,  and  the  ailillery  with 
Krupp  8-centimetre  field  pieces.  Of  these,  50,000 
are  kept  constantly  under  arms.  The  territorial 
army,  or  Braves,  is  supposed  to  number  600,000 
men,  but  in  peace  time  not  more  than  200,000  are 
kept  under  arms.  Mongolia  has  its  own  militia, 
numbering  117,100.  The  militia  of  Tibet  num- 
bers 64,0(%  men,  of  whom  80,000  are  constantly 
under  arms.  In  eastern  Turkestan.  Kulja,  and 
Tarbagatai  there  are  garrisons  30,000  strong, 
most  of  whom  have  received  military  instruction 
and  are  well  disciplined.  The  total  strength 
of  the  various  armies  is  estimated  at  1,038,000 
men,  of  whom  387,000  are  regarded  as  efficient. 
The  troops  armed  with  modem  rifies  number 
about  200,000.  Next  to  Li-Hung-Chang's  picked 
corps,  sometimes  called  his  private  army,  tne  nu- 
cleus of  which  was  formed  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  from  veterans  who  fought  on  both  sides  in 
the  Taiping  rebellion,  comes  the  Pekin  contin- 
gent of  the  old  Army  of  the  Eight  Banners,  num- 
bering 20,000  men,  which  has  been  formed  on 
the  same  model.  Of  the  whole  Banner  army,  100,- 
OOO  are  stationed  in  the  capital  province  ;  of  the 
rest,  180,000  are  in  Manchuria,  and  the  remainder 
garrison  all  parts  of  China.  Manchuria  has  also 
another  Tartar  army,  the  territorial  troops,  which 
is  believed  to  be  efficient.  The  army  organized 
by  the  Viceroy  Tso-Tsung-Tang,  with  which  he 
took  Kulja  in  1874,  numbered  50,000  well-trained 
men.  Those  that  are  still  with  the  colors  in  Nan- 
kin are  armed  with  Remington  rifies  and  Krupp 
and  Armstrong  field  guns,  and  those  at  Foochow 
have  magazine  rifies.  In  Formosa  the  governor- 
general,  Lin-Ming-Chang,  has  had  10,000  troops 
trained  by  European  tacticians,  and  in  Canton  an 
efficient  corps  has  been  trained  on  the  system  of 
short  enlistments  for  the  Viceroy  Li-Han-Chang. 
The  Nayy. — China  has  in  recent  years  ac- 
quired a  modem  war  fieet,  in  which  are  some 
powerfully  armed  and  protected  vessels.  In  the 
rei- Yang'  or  northern  squadron  are  the  "  Ting 
Yuen"  and  "Chen  Yuen,"  iron  armor-plated 
barbette  ships  of  7,335  tons  each  and  6,000 
^orse  power,  built  in  Stettin ;  the  armored  cruis- 
ers "  King  Yuen  "  and  "  Lai  Yuen,"  sister  ships, 
like  the  above  named,  built  in  the  same  yard, 
of  2,900  tons  and  5,700  horse  })ower  each ;  the 
*'  Chao  Yung  "  and  **  Yang  Wei,"  sister  ai-mored 
cruisers  built  by  Armstrong  in  England,  of 
1.350  tons  and  2,400  horse  power;  the  "Chi 
Yuen,"  a  steel  cruiser  built  in  Stettin,  of  2,300 
tons  and  2,800  horse  power ;  the  *•  Chih  Yuen  " 
and  "  Ching  Yuen,"  sister  steel  cruisers  built  by 
Armstrong,  of  2,300  tons  and  7.600  horse  power ;  6 


Armstrong  gunboats,  built  in  1879  and  1880, 
edx;h  carrying  a  single  35-ton  gun ;  1  torpedo 
gunboat,  built  in  1888,  and  3  avisos :  in  all,  19 
vessels,  of  36,250  tons  and  50,760  horse  power, 
armed  with  56  large  guns,  exceeding  10  centi- 
metres, and  195  smaller  guns,  and  manned  by 
2,600  men.  In  the  Nan  Yang  or  southern  squad- 
ron are  6  cmisers,  built  between  1883  and  1890 ; 
2  armed  avisos  dating  from  1872 ;  and  4  trans- 
port avisos,  in  all,  12  vessels,  of  16,910  horse 
power,  armed  with  70  guns  of  more  and  33  of 
less  than  10  centimetres  caliber,  with  crews 
numbering  1,865  men.  The  Shanghai  flotilla  is 
composed  of  1  frigate  cruiser,  2  protected  cruis- 
ers purchased  in  1883,  and  5  gunboats ;  in  all, 
8  vessels,  of  8,668  tons  and  7,790  horse  power, 
carrying  51  guns  of  large  bore  and  26  of  less 
than  10  centimetres,  and  manned  by  905  men. 
In  the  Canton  fieet  are  3  torpedo  cruisers,  built 
in  1890  and  1891,  of  7,200  horse  power,  carrying 
27  large  and  36  small  guns ;  16  gunboats,  carry- 
ing 62  guns ;  22  torpedo  gunboats,  carrying  54 
g[uns ;  and  9  torpedo  boats  of  German  constmc- 
tion.  The  northem  or  Pei-Yang  fieet  is  pro- 
vided with  a  torpedo  flotilla.^  The  naval  arsenal 
and  shipyard  at  Foochow  has  turned  out  gunboats, 
avisos,  and  torpedo  boats.  There  are  otner  naval 
and  military  arsenals,  organized  by  Europeans, 
and  capable  of  tuming  out  heaw  ordnance  and 
all  kinds  of  war  material.  In  the  arsenal  near 
Shanghai,  12-inch  rified  cannon  and  their  steel 
projectiles,  rapid-firing  guns,  shot  and  shrapnel 
of  all  kinds,  and  magazine  rifles  are  made  by 
native  workmen  from  metal  produced  in  the 
countrv,  with  machinery  constructed  after  the 
latest  European  designs  by  Chinese  mechanics. 

Commeree. — The  value  of  the  imports  in 
1892  was  135,101,198  haikwan  taels,  taking  the 
tael  at  the  exchange  value  of  $1.06,  though  the 
intrinsic  value  in  United  States  silver  dollars  or 
in  Chinese  dollars  coined  in  Canton  is  $1.38. 
This  is  the  official  total  of  the  customhouse  re- 
turns ;  with  the  duty,  the  costs  of  landing  and 
storing,  and  the  selling  commission  added, 
amounting  to  18,315,086  taels.  The  exchange 
value  of  the  exports  was  102,583,525  taels,  or 
117,218,438  taels  if  commissions,  storage,  ex- 
port duty,  and  other  expenses  are  added.  Of 
the  imports,  28,870,150  taels  came  direct  from 
Great  Britain,  and  69,816,916  taels  from  Hong- 
Kong,  13,861,094  taels  direct  from  India,  6,061,- 
900  taels  from  the  United  States,  5,128,142  taels 
from  Continental  Europe,  6,702,302  taels  from 
Japan,  and  550,753  taels  from  Russia  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Of  the  exports,  10,476,249  taels  were 
shipped  to  England  and  40,701,916  taels  to  Hong- 
Kong,  1,402,891  to  India  direct,  10.784,655  taels 
to  the  United  States,  17,166,540  taels  to  Conti- 
nental Europe,  8,053,732  taels  to  Japan,  and 
7,043,250  taels  to  Russia. 

The  exchange  values  of  the  principal  imports 
for  1892  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

IMPORTS.  HalkwBn  Uels. 

(lotion  fabrics 80.664,000 

Opium 27.418,152 

Cotton  yarn 22.168.000 

Rice 5,J'26,000 

Kerosene  oil 6.049.558 

Seaweed  and  flahery  products 4.957,060 

V\oolen  goods 4.794,280 

Snffar 2,448.000 

Timber 2,334,000 

Coal 2,008,000 
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The  values  of  the  principal  exports  were  as 
follow : 

EXPORTS.  Hsikiru  Im1«. 

BawsUk- 80,841,000 

Tea 25,988,600 

Silk  fabrics 6. 900,m  K) 

Cotton 6,0s9,000 

straw  braid 5,05«,856 

Shoes  and  clothing 1,598,000 

Paper  manufactores .     1,578,000 

Wool 1,645,000 

Hides 1.816,000 

Fireworks 1,181,000 

Pottery 1,084,008 

Tobacco 1.07^000 

The  total  export  of  tea  was  1,622,681  pieuls  (1 
picnl=133J  pounds),  of  which  535,818  pieuls  went 
to  Russia,  361,458  to  Great  Britain,  307,923  to 
the  United  States,  162,727  to  Hong-Kong,  and 
119,822  to  Australia. 

The  Korean  Question. — Korea  was  tribu- 
tAry  to  Japan  from  the  third  century  till  641 
A.  D.,  and  was  occupied  near  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  by  Taiko  Ilideyoshi,  the  fa- 
mous Japanese  general  who  planned  the  con- 
quest of  China.  From  that  time  Japan  claimed 
suzerainty  over  the  kingdom,  (^hina  has  claimed 
rights  of  suzerainty  since  2000  b.  c.  In  1637 
A.  D.  a  Chinese  force  overran  the  country  and 
exacted  the  conditions  of  vassalage  that  have 
since  been  observed  till  recent  times :  That  every 
Korean  king  and  his  heir  apparent  must  apply 
for  and  receive  investiture  from  the  Emperor  of 
China;  that  an  annual  mission  must  oe  sent 
with  tribute  to  Pekin ;  and  that  no  important 
engagement  with  other  powers  should  be  en- 
tered into  without  the  consent  of  China.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Shogunate  in  1867  the  Japanese 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reassert  their 
suzeraintv.  They  have  long  taken  the  leading 
part  in  whatever  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
industrial  development  of  Korea,  where  the  Jap- 
anese settlers  are  more  numerous  than  all  other 
foreigners,  numbering  9,890  in  1892,  while  there 
were  only  2,556  Chinese  and  185  Americans  and 
Europeans,  and  they  are  the  bankers  and  mer- 
chants of  the  country,  while  much  of  the  petty 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Chinamen.  Among  the 
Koreans  two  parties  grew  up,  one  in  favor  of  prog- 
ress as  achieved  in  Japan  and  of  foreign  inter- 
course, and  one  hating  all  forms  of  Western  arts 
and  culture,  deeming  their  adoption  treason  to 
Confucian  principles.  After  the  marriage  of 
the  King,  in  1873,  and  the  fall  from  power  of  his 
father,  the  masterful  Tai  Wen  Kun,  Queen  Cho 
became  the  ruling  spirit  at  the  Korean  court, 
and  the  main  pillar  of  the  party  devoted  to  Chi- 
nese traditions.  The  Chinese  in  1877  annexed 
the  neutral  strip,  60  miles  broad,  lieyond  the 
Yahi  river,  which  had  once  been  a  part  of  Korea 
and  afterward  devastated  and  left  as  a  "no 
man's  land."  The  Japanese  countered  Chinese 
interference  with  a  naval  demonstration,  the 
outcome  of  which  was  a  treaty,  signed  Feb.  27, 
1876,  in  which  China  and  Japan  recognized  the 
independence  of  Korea.  The  Japanese  legation 
having  been  attacked  in  1882,  a  militarv  guard 
was  thereafter  maintained.  Tai  Wen  }i.un,  the 
supposed  instigator  of  the  disturbances,  which 
were  aimed  really  at  the  Queen's  party  and  its 
Chinese  protectors,  was  soon  afterward  enticed  by 
the  Chinese  minister  on  board  a  man-of-war  anil 


carried  off  to  Pekin,  where  he  was  held  captive 
for  four  years. 

The  Min  family,  of  which  the  Queen  was  a 
member,  dominated  the  politics  of  the  country 
once  more  after  the  suppression  of  its  chief  an- 
tagonist, but  it  had  other  foes  to  deal  with  in 
the  young  reformers  who  had  imbibed  advanced 
notions  from  the  Japanese.  Led  by  a  capable 
noble  named  Kim  Ok  Kiun,  ex-minister  to  Ja- 
pan, a  band  of  conspirators,  on  Dec.  4,  1884, 
Killed  the  principal  courtiers  and  the  ministers, 
and  seized  the  person  of  the  King.  The  guard 
of  the  Japanese  legation,  numbering  140  men, 
interfered  and  obtained  the  custody  of  the  mon- 
arch, whereupon  the  Chinese  soldiery  encamped 
outside  the  town  attacked  and  overwhelmed  the 
Japanese,  and  the  angry  populace  compelled  the 
conspirators  to  flee  the  country  and  take  refuge 
in  Japan.  The  Japanese  guard,  after  inflicting 
heavy  losses  upon  the  Chinese,  fought  its  way  to 
the  seaport  of  Chemulpo.  Japanese  settlers  who 
were  unable  to  reach  the  sea  were  slaughtered, 
and  the  legation  was  looted.  In  the  following 
year  a  convention  was  concluded  whereby  Korea 
agreed  to  apologize,  restore  the  legation,  and 
build  permanent  barracks  for  the  Japanese 
guard.  The  last  provision,  suggesting  a  per- 
manent military  occupation,  created  alarm  in 
Pekin.  The  Chinese  Grovernment  opened  nego- 
tiations for  a  treaty  to  regulate  the  relations  of 
both  countries  with  Korea,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  treaty  signed  at  Tientsin  in  April,  1885, 
providing  that  China  and  Japan  should  both 
withdraw  their  troops  stationed  in  Korea,  and 
should  advise  the  King  to  employ  European 
officers  to  organize  and  train  an  efficient  force 
sufficient  to  assure  public  security.  Each  power 
engaged  not  to  send  any  of  its  own  officers  to 
Korea,  and  agreed,  in  case  any  grave  disturbance 
necessitated  the  sending  of  troops  to  Korea  by 
either  or  both  of  them,  that  they  would  give 
previous  notice  in  writing  each  to  the  other, 
and  would  withdraw  their  troops  immediately 
on  the  restoration  of  order  and  not  further  sta- 
tion them  there. 

The  habitual  extortion  of  the  Korean  taotaia 
and  other  provincial  officials  has  become  more 
exorbitant  of  late  years  because  the  Government, 
which  fills  its  coffers  by  the  sale  of  offices,  need- 
ing larger  sums  for  military  and  other  expenses, 
has  changed  the  officials  frequently.  An  asso- 
ciation called  Tong  Hak,  representing  the  idea 
of  independence  of  both  Japanese  and  Chinese 
influences,  perhaps  instigated  by  Tai  W^en  Kun. 
incited  the  })eople  of  the  southern  province  of 
Chulla  to  rebel  against  their  oppressors  in  the 
spring  of  1894.  A  force  of  1,000  soldiers  that 
was  sent  against  the  insurgents  on  May  8  would 
not  fight,  sympathizing  with  the  people,  and  as 
the  rebellion  spread  into  other  districts  King 
Li  Hi,  at  the  suggestion  of  Yuan,  the  Chinese 
resident,  called  upon  tlie  Chinese  Government 
for  aid.  Li-IIung-Chang  sent  a  force  of  2,000 
men  into  the  country.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment protested  against  this  act  as  a  violation  of 
the  treaty. 

Another  complication  had  arisen  to  embroil 
the  Japanese  Government  with  the  Korean  court 
party  and  the  Chinese.  Kim  Ok  Kiun,  who  had 
been  a  pensioner  on  the  Japanese  Government 
since  his  flight  from  Korea,  was  decoyed  to 
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ShaDghai,  accompanied  by  an  interpreter  of  the 
Chinese  legation  at  Tokio,  and  having  for  his 
traveling  companion  a  Korean  noble,  who,  on 
Feb.  28,  shot  Kim  dead  in  their  hotel,  and  the 
Chinese  authorities,  instead  of  arresting  the 
murderer  when  he  avowed  that  he  had  com- 
mitted the  murder  by  order  of  the  King  of 
Korea,  gave  him  passage  in  a  Chinese  man-of- 
war  to  ^eoul  with  the  corpse  of  his  victim,  where 
it  was  mutilated  and  exposed  to  public  view. 
Plots  of  assassination  had  several  times  been 
concocted  against  Kim  and  against  other  actors 
in  the  revolutionary  attempt  of  1884,  3  of  whom 
had  fled  over  sea  to  California  to  escape  their 
vengeful  countrymen.  Kim  himself  had  been 
kept  away  on  a  remote  island  in  the  Pacific  for 
years,  and  soon  after  his  return  to  Japan  was 
enticed  to  China  by  an  artful  and  mtricate 
snare  in  which  high  Chinese  officials  were  sus- 
pected of  having  a  part.  His  murderer,  a  rela- 
tive of  one  of  the  Korean  ministers  who  were 
massacred  in  1884,  was  a  man  of  cosmopolitan 
finish  recently  returned  from  Europe.  Another 
plot  vrtus  discovered  at  this  time  in  Tokio  which 
aimed  at  the  life  of  Boku  Eiko,  another  Korean 
exile  who  had  been  taken  under  the  protection 
of  the  Japanese  Government;  and  when  the 
murderers  were  balked  by  the  Japanese  authori- 
ties they  took  refuge  in  the  Korean  legation, 
which  at  first  refused  to  deliver  them  over  to 
Japanese  justice.  When  the  Korean  minister 
did  surrender  them  he  took  a  hasty  and  secret 
departure,  as  if  he  were  an  accomplice  in  the 
murder  of  Kim  Ok  Kiun. 

Both  China  and  Japan  had  secretly  violated 
the  terms  of  their  agreement,  and  prepared  for 
a  contest  over  Korea  and  a  trial  of  strength  be- 
tween the  young  militant  power  that  had  for- 
tified itself  with  all  the  resources  of  the  modern 
art  of  war  and  the  colossal  empire  that  relied 
on  the  spirit  of  its  ancient  civilization  and  the 
enormous  preponderance  of  its  resources  in 
wealth  and  population.  The  contest  had  been 
foreseen  by  the  statesmen  of  both  countries. 
Japan  had  made  deliberate  preparations,  and 
was  able  to  choose  the  moment  to  strike  the 
blow  when  China  was  weakened  by  the  divided 
counsels,  intriguing  cabals,  and  disorganization 
and  corrupt  maladministration  following  upon 
the  accession  of  a  new  and  inexperienced  ruler. 
While  Chinese  soldiers  were  settled  in  Korea  in 
the  fi^iise  of  mechanics  and  traders,  ready  to  de- 
fendChinese  interests  if  the  pro-Japanese  party 
attempted  a  new  revolution,  the  Japanese  intel- 
ligence department  had  gone  to  work  more 
sagaciously,  studying  the  topography  of  Korea 
so  thoroughly  that  pontoon  trains  could  be  con- 
structed of  the  exact  width  of  the  rivers.  Otori, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Japanese  diplo- 
matists, was  transferred  in  1893  from  Pekin  to 
Seoul,  and  there  he  collected  evidence  of  the 
grievances  of  Japanese  merchants.  Before  the 
rebellion  broke  out  in  Chulia  persons  who  took 
part  in  the  subse<]|uent  military  operations  were 
in  consultation  with  the  Japanese  minister  and 
with  the  authorities  at  Tokio:  and  although 
the  popular  cry  of  the  revolt  was  "  Eastern  civ- 
ilization," and  all  foreign  influence  was  decried, 
and  the  Japanese  were  singled  out  for  execra- 
tion, one  of  the  leaders  was  a  noted  Japanese 
swordsman. 


The  Japanese  Government  eave  notice  of  the 
sending  of  troops  to  Korea  on  June  3,  and  within 
a  week  a  force  of  5,000  men,  with  their  arms, 
stores,  and  equipment,  were  landed  on  the  west 
coast.  On  the  pretext  of  escorting  the  Japanese 
minister  on  his  return  to  Seoul  on  June  9,  and 
then  of  guarding  the  Japanese  legation,  and 
then  of  releasing  the  men  from  their  confinement 
on  board  ship,  the  troops  were  debarked  and 
disposed  so  as  to  command  the  capital  and  all 
the  roads  leading  to  it,  and  every  military  pre- 
caution was  taken,  as  though  they  were  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy.  On  June  28  Mr.  Otori  sent  a 
note  to  the  Korean  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
pointing  out  that  in  the  treaty  of  Kanghwa  in 
1876,  and  in  subsequent  treaties,  the  King  had 
represented  himself  as  an  independent  sovereign, 
yet  in  notifying  the  dispatch  of  troops  to  Korea 
the  Chinese  minister  in  Tokio  had  declared  that 
it  was  done  in  fulfillment  of  China's  obligation 
to  protect  her  vassal  state;  therefore  he  de- 
manded to  know  whether  Korea  was  an  inde- 
pendent state.  On  June  80  he  received  the 
evasive  reply  that  Korea  had  scrupulously  ful- 
filled her  treaty  engagements  and  given  Japan 
no  ground  of  complaint,  and  that  the  Korean 
Government  was  not  accountable  for  language 
held  by  the  Chinese  minister  at  the  Mikado's 
court.  On  July  3  Mr.  Otori  presented  a  note 
deploring  the  disorders  in  a  country  close  to  her 
shores  in  which  Japan  felt  a  deep  interest,  and 
submitting  a  scheme  of  reform  on  the  details  of 
which  he  would  consult  with  a  commission  that 
the  Kin^  must  appoint  forthwith.  The  scheme 
was  divided  into  the  following  general  heads : 
(1)  The  civil  government  in  the  capital  and  the 

Srovinces  must  be  thoroughly  reformed  and  the 
epartments  arranged  under  proper  responsible 
heads.  (2)  The  resources  of  the  country  must 
be  developed  by  opening  the  mines,  construct- 
ing railroads,  etc.  (3)  The  laws  of  the  country 
must  be  radically  reformed.  (4)  The  military 
forces  must  be  reorganized  under  competent  in- 
sstructors,  so  as  to  render  the  country  secure 
both  from  internal  disorder  and  external  attack. 
(5)  Education  must  be  thoroughly  reformed,  and 
conformed  to  modem  ideas  and  methods.  The 
King's  ministers  delayed  his  answer,  and,  when 
importuned  by  Mr.  Otori,  appointed  three  offi- 
cials with  power  merely  to  ascertain  his  views, 
and  finally,  under  the  spur  of  an  ultimatum, 
clothed  them  with  authority  to  decide  on  a  defi- 
nite programme  of  reform  in  consultation  with 
the  Japanese  minister.  When  the  commission 
met  him,  on  July  10,  he  unfolded  a  plan  for  the 
political  and  social  reconstruction  of  the  country 
on  the  model  of  modem  Japan :  All  officials  to 
be  appointed  for  merit  and  ability,  irrespective 
of  birth  or  rank  ;  the  judiciary  and  administra- 
tion to  be  made  distinct  and  separate  branches ; 
ministers  of  state  to  have  authority  to  act  on 
their  own  responsibility,  they  consulting  the 
Prime  Minister,  and-  he  the  King,  only  in  matters 
of  high  import;  the  Foreign  Customs  Office 
(conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chinese 
Imperial  Customs,  and  tlierefore  an  evidence  of 
vassalage)  to  be  abolished  ;  all  foreign  advisers 
to  be  dispensed  with  ;  a  system  of  public  educa- 
tion to  be  introduced,  beginning  at  the  primary 
school  and  culminating  in  the  university ;  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs  to  be  built  and  a  Qovem- 
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ment  mint  established ;  persons  too  powerful  at 
court  to  be  removed,  ana  feminine  mterference 
in  state  affairs  to  be  strictly  prohibited,  the 
household  department  being  kept  entirely  apart 
from  politics,  as  it  was  in  Japan  and  all  civilized 
countries ;  the  administration  to  be  divided  into 
the  Departments  of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs, 
Military  and  Naval  Affairs,  Justice,  Finance, 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Education,  and 
Public  Works ;  and  to  reform  and  equalize 
taxation. 

The  Japanese  minister  summarily  refused  to 
acoede  to  the  request  of  the  Chinese  minister  to 
Korea  and  that  of  the  Korean  Government  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  forces,  lest 
there  should  occur  a  collision  between  them  and 
the  Chinese  troops.  China  then  invoked  the 
mediation  of  Russia,  which  had  pledged  itself 
not  to  take  possession  of  any  part  of  Korea  when 
the  British  evacuated  Port  Hamilton.  China 
notified  the  powers  that  the  rebels  had  dis- 
persed on  the  arrival  of  the  Chinese  troops, 
which  were  ready  to  retire,  except  that  Japan 
refused  to  withdraw  the  Japanese  troops.  The 
European  representatives  in  Seoul,  in  response 
to  an  appeal  from  the  King,  made  a  joint  de- 
mand, on  June  25,  for  the  withdrawal  of  both 
the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  forces  from  Korean 
territory.  China  at  once  assented,  while  Japan 
made  no  reply  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  then 
referred  the  members  of' the  diplomatic  body  to 
their  respective  ministers  in  Tokio.  The  diplo- 
matists then  asked  that  the  treaty  ports  of  Korea 
should  be  made  exempt  from  the  operations  of 
war,  to  which  Japan  assented  in  principle,  but 
reserved  full  liberty  to  use  the  ports  in  any  way 
that  the  exigencies  of  events  should  render  ex- 
pedient. China,  which  was  still  represented  in 
Seoul  by  Yuan,  who  tried  to  nerve  the  King  to  re- 
sist all  Japanese  demands  even  in  the  face  of  the 
military  occupation,  was  politely  invited  by  Japan 
to  unite  with  her  in  carrying  out  Otori's  plan  of 
administrative  reform,  whicn  struck  at  the  root 
of  the  Celestial  tradition  and  social  structure  in 
Korea.  This  proposition  was  declined  on  July 
13,  on  the  grouna  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
traditional  policy  of  China  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  her  vassal  states.  Military 
assistance  having  been  promised  by  Li-IIung- 
Chang,  the  Min  faction  and  Yuan  won  over  the 
vacillating  King,  and  on  July  20  Minister  Otori 
received  a  communication  from  the  Korean  Grov- 
ernment  repudiating  the  whole  scheme  of  re- 
form. To  this  he  replied  in  an  ultimatum  on 
July  21,  giving  the  Iving  twenty-four  hours  in 
which  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  Chinese 
troops,  sever  all  relations  with  China,  and  agree 
to  maintain  the  declaration  of  independence 
contained  in  the  treaty  of  1876,  and  to  carry  out 
the  promised  reforms.  No  reply  having  been 
received,  with  the  legation  guani  of  600  soldiers, 
in  the  early  morning  of  July  23,  he  forced  a 
passage  througli  the  palace  guard,  after  a  short 
light  in  which  80  Koreans  and  7  Japanese  fell, 
and  compelled  the  King  to  send  for  Tai  Wen 
Kun  and  appoint  him  regent,  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  at  once  upon  the  work  of  reform. 
Having  made  the  King  a  virtual  prisoner  and 
taken  the  Government  out  of  his  hands,  Japan, 
in  the  face  of  Chinese  threats  of  war  and  active 
military  preparations,  presented  the  following 


demands  at  Pekin :  China  to  acquiesce  in  the 
principle  of  reform  for  the  secunty  and  integ- 
rity of  Korea,  and  arrangements  made  already 
with  the  King  of  Korea  to  be  recognized ;  China 
to  admit  that  Japan  shall  enjoy  in  Korea  the 
same  rights  as  Chma.  except  in  regard  to  Chinese 
suzerainty,  which  was  not  to  be  touched,  and 
would  retain  its  historical  and  ceremonial  char- 
acter ;  arrangements  to  be  made  by  a  conference 
of  the  two  powers  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  as  soon  as  order  was  restored.  Japan  de- 
clared, in  conclusion,  that  it  would  consider  the 
sending  of  more  troops  into  Korea  as  a  hostile 
menace  of  China,  against  which  it  would  be 
obliged  to  take  steps  in  self-defense. 

Attempted  Mediation.— The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment asked  an  explanation  of  Japanese  pro- 
ceedings in  Korea,  intimating  that  it  would  not 
permit  any  acquisition  of  territory,  and  was  in- 
lormed  that  no  designs  upon  Korea  were  intend- 
ed, and  that  Japan  would  withdraw  its  troops 
whenever  Chinese  interference  ceased. 

The  United  States  Government  was  bound  by 
a  special  duty  to  Korea  and  had  a  special  inter- 
est in  Japan,  having  been  the  fii-st  of  the  West- 
ern nations  to  open  both  countries  and  conclude 
treaties  with  them.  The  treaty  made  at  Wash- 
ington with  Korean  envoys  in  1882  provides  that 
**if  other  powers  deal  unjustly  or  oppressively 
with  either  government  the  other  will  exert  its 
friendly  ofSces,  on  being  informed  of  the  case, 
to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement,  thus 
showing  its  friendly  feelings.'*  On  June  1, 
when  the  rebellion  had  spreaid  through  several 
provinces  and  the  rebels  were  threatening  the 
capital,  the  King  of  Korea  requested  the  United 
States  to  send  war  ships  to  Chemulpo.  Tlie 
♦*  Baltimore  "  was  sent,  and  on  receiving  a  warn- 
ing from  the  Koi-ean  Government  that  the  re- 
bellion was  directed  against  foreigners,  the  naval 
authorities  landed  a  detachment  of  marines  to 
protect  the  American  legation  at  Seoul  and  the 
lives  of  Americans,  who  were  more  numerous  in 
Korea  than  the  subjects  of  any  European  power, 
numbering  about  80.  When  the  Korean  King 
appealed  to  the  Government  at  Washington 
under  the  treaty,  declaring  that  his  country  was 
treated  unjustly  and  oppressively  by  China  and 
Japan,  in  that  they  had  stationed  troops  on  Ko- 
rean soil,  whi(;h  they  refused  to  withdraw,  the 
United  States  ministers  in  Pekin  and  Tokio 
were  instructed  to  make  representations  to  the 
governments  to  which  they  were  accredited  em- 
bodying the  King's  complaint  and  exert  the 
friendly  influence  of  their  Government  to  relieve 
Korea's  distress.  China  at  once  disclaimed  all 
intention  of  oppressing  Korea,  and  expressed 
willingness  to  withdraw  the  troops  as  soon  as 
Japan  agreed  to  do  the  same.  Japan's  reply 
disclaimed  any  designs  on  Korean  territory,  but 
declined  to  withdraw  until  satisfactory  measures 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  frequently  recur- 
ring disturbances  in  that  country,  which  affected 
Japanese  interests  more  seriously  than  those  of 
ot  her  count  ries.  The  United  States  Government 
then  offered  its  good  oflftces  as  a  mediator  in  case 
they  should  be  desired. 

The  British  Government  on  July  19  made  a 
request  to  the  governments  of  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Russia  to  support  its  efforts  to  avert 
war  by  instructing  their  representatives  in  Pekin 
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and  Tokio  to  join  with  the  British  ministei*8  in 
an  offer  of  mediation.  The  British  were  anx- 
ious to  preserve  the  ataitis  quo,  and  would  like 
to  have  brought  about  European  intervention, 
which  they  could  not  safely  undertake  single- 
handed  for  fear  of  involving  themselves  with 
European  powers.  All  the  powers  agreed  to  the 
British  proposal  so  long  as  they  were  confined  to 
platonic  counsels.  Italy  joined  with  Great  Brit- 
ain in  a  special  appeal,  and  Russia  repeated  its 
wishes  for  peace  in  concert  with  Great  Britain. 
The  United  States,  which  was  willing  to  inter- 
mediate independently,  declined  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  Great  Britain  or  with  all  the  powers,  or 
to  accept  the  office  of  mediator  at  their  instance 
or  as  the  result  of  pressure  brought  upon  the 
combatants.  None  of  the  powers  would  enter- 
tain suggestions  of  forcible  intervention,  thrown 
out  by  Great  Britain,  which  feared  the  success 
of  the  new  naval  power  and  even  the  impetus  to 
China's  military  energy  that  either  victory  or 
defeat  might  g^ve,  as  English  prestige  in  the 
East  depends  so  largely  on  the  belief  in  the  na- 
val and  military  superiority  of  England. 

Naral  Engagements.— After  inducing  the 
Korean  King  to  reject  the  Japanese  programme 
of  reform  by  promises  of  military  assistance,  and 
after  presenting  its  ultimatum  and  receiving  the 
defiance  of  Japan,  the  Chinese  Government  has- 
tily prepared  for  war,  chartering  from  British 
shipowners  steamers  to  serve  as  transports,  for  it 
had  no  troop  ships  of  its  own,  and  raising  recruits 
for  a  campaign  in  Korea;  for  Li-Hung-Chang 
was  unwilling  to  send  more  of  his  seasoned 
troops,  except  a  few  hundreds  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  of  the  others,  who  were 
mostly  coolies  armed  with  obsolete  weapons.  Be- 
sides the  forces  that  were  to  go  by  sea,  a  large 
army  set  out  from  Manchuria  U>  enter  Korea 
by  the  northern  frontier,  partly  consisting  of 
trained  and  well-armed  troops. 

On  July  20,  the  day  that  the  Chinese  ultima- 
tum expired,  a  detachment  of  the  northern 
squadron  of  China  sailed  from  Taku  convoying 
a  fleet  of  transports  carrying  12,000  troops  to 
Korea.  The  Chinese  Government  had  made  a 
formal  demand  that  Japan  should  withdraw  her 
fleet  from  Korea  by  July  20,  otherwise  Chinese 
forces  would  be  landed  and  a  sea  advance  would 
be  made.  Japan  agreed  in  principle  to  the 
evacuation  of  Korea  on  the  acceptance  of  her 
conditions,  which  were  known  to  uhina  and  the 
powers  seeking  to  bring  about  an  agreement, 
out  declared  at  the  same  time  that  if  the  threat- 
ened Chinese  invasion  was  made  on  the  20th  it 
would  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  Japan.  The 
Chinese  transports  had  landed  most  of  the  troops 
at  Asan.  On  July  25  the  Japanese  cniisers 
"  Akitsushima,"  "takachiho,"  and  "Naniwa" 
appeared  in  Prince  Jerome  Gulf  and  met  the 
"Chi  Yuen"  and  the  dispatch  boat  "Kootsu" 
convoying  the  transport "  Kow  Shing."  The  Chi- 
nese vessels  made  hostile  signals  and  opened 
their  ports  to  fight.  While  her  companions 
turned  their  attention  to  the  war  vessels  the 
"Naniwa"  went  in  pursuit  of  the  transport  and 
signaled  her  to  stop.  She  was  owned  by  an 
English  firm,  to  which  the  Chinese  Steamship 
Company  had  transferred  its  vessels  at  the  ap- 
proach of  hostilities,  and  was  flying  the  English 
flag  and  being  navigated  by  English  officers. 


The  Japanese  commander  had  sent  some  officers 
aboard  the  transport  to  demand  that  it  should 

go  with  him  as  a  prize  into  a  Japanese  port, 
bl.  von  Hanneken,  who  was  going  to  Korea  to 
supervise  military  operations,  argued  that  it  was 
a  British  ship,  and  that  the  flag  should  be  re- 
spected and  the  ship  escorted  back  to  China. 
The  troops  declared  that  they  would  die  rather 
than  be  made  prisoners.  The  Japanese  officers 
boarded  the  vessel  a  second  time  and  tried  to  in- 
duce the  Englishmen  to  come  off,  but  the  Chi- 
nese generals  would  not  let  them,  threatening 
their  lives.  After  the  Japanese  had  returned  to 
their  own  ship  they  signaled  to  the  English  cap- 
tain to  quit  his  ship,  and  Capt.  Galsworthy  and 
his  officers  leaped  into  the  sea  as  soon  as  firing 
be^n.  While  they  were  swimming  away  the 
Chmese  soldiers  shot  at  them.  The  Japanese 
opened  fire  with  their  broadside  battery  and 
machine  guns,  clearing  the  decks  of  the  trans- 
port, and  then  fired  2  torpedoes,  both  of  which 
exploded,  killing  many  men  and  causing  the 
vessel  to  heel  and  fill  rapidly,  carrying  down 
with  her  most  of  the  1,700  men  on  board.  The 
rest  were  drowned,  except  150  who  were  rescued 
by  a  German  war  ship,  1  boat  load,  41  who  were 
picked  up  by  the  boats  of  a  French  man-of-war, 
Capt.  Galsworthy  and  another  Englishman,  who 
were  taken  aboard  the  Japanese  cruiser  and  sub- 
sequently released,  and  Col.  von  Hanneken,  who 
escaped  by  swimming.  The  Chinese  continued 
firing  at  the  Japanese  till  the  ship  went  down, 
some  aiming  too  at  their  own  people  struggling 
in  the  water,  saying  that  all  should  die  together. 
The  Japanese  fired  at  and  sank  the  boats  of  the 
"  Kow  Shing." 

Meanwhile  the  *' Akitsushima "  and  "Taka- 
chiho  "  engaged  the  "  Chi  Yuen  "  and  "  Kootsu." 
After  fighting  "stubbornly  for  over  an  hour  the 
former  displayed  a  signal  of  surrender.  The 
Japanese  vessels  ceased  firing  and  approached 
her,  when  suddenly  she  discharged  torpedoes, 
which  the  Japanese  were  able  to  dispose  of. 
The  engagement  began  again  more  hotly  than 
before,  and  finally  the  "  Chi  Yuen  "  turned  and 
made  off  at  full  speed,  escaping  the  Japanese 
cruiser,  which  pui-sued  for  over  100  miles.  The 
"Kootsu"  sought  to  escape  by  running  into 
shoal  water,  got  aground,  and  was  captured  by 
the  Japanese. 

On  the  same  day  a  battle  was  fought  at  sea 
between  the  Japanese  cruiser  "  Yoshino "  and 
the  Chinese  cruiser  "Chih  Yuen  "and  her  con- 
sort, "So  Keang,"  off  Fontao  island.  After  a 
Japanese  shell  had  disabled  the  turret  and  the 
steering  gear  of  the  "  Chih  Yuen  "  she  fought 
with  her  15-centimetre  stem  gun,  sweeping  away 
the  bridge  and  disabling  the  Japanese  craft, 
which  would  have  been  captured  had  not  other 
Japanese  vessels  appeared  in  sight,  upon  which 
the  "  Chih  Yuen "  made  for  Wei  Hai  Wei,  bat- 
tered and  shattered  in  the  fight,  which  lasted 
over  four  houis,  having  lost  12  killed  and  30 
wounded.  The  troop  ship  "  To  Nan."  with  1,100 
recruits  on  board,  was  sunlc,  and  the  "  So  Keang  " 
was  captured  by  the  Japanese. 

The  Japanese  Government  expressed  r^ret 
that  the  commander  of  the  "  Naniwa  "  had  fired 
on  an  English  ship  in  ignorance  of  its  nation- 
ality, and  offered  to  make  reparation  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  a  wrong  had  been  committed. 
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The  British  Government  replied  that  it  would 
hold  the  Japanese  Goyemment  responsible  for 
any  loss  of  British  life  or  property.  A  naval 
court  of  inquiry  was  afterward  held  at  Shanghai 
under  the  presidency  of  Admiral  Freemantle. 
The  British  officers  concluded  that  the  Japanese 
were  justified  by  international  law  in  sinking 
the  "  Kow  Shing,"  and  were  not  liable  to  pay 
compensation  to  the  owners  or  to  the  families 
of  the  British  subjects  whose  lives  were  lost. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  the  ironclad 
"  Chen  Yuen  engaged  the  Japanese  cruiser  **  Hi 
Yei,"and  the  latter,  by  running  up  close,  avoided 
the  shot  of  the  heavy  guns,  and  poured  in  such 
a  hail  of  projectiles  of  all  sizes  that  the  battle 
ship  was  crippled  before  she  could  get  sea- room 
to  use  her  batteries  effectually.  The  result  was 
a  drawn  battle,  in  which  both  ships  were  serious- 
ly damaged,  and  each  made  for  port  to  undergo 
repairs. 

After  the  first  fights  the  Japanese  vessels 
cruised  about  the  southern  coasts  of  Korea  in 
order  to  protect  the  route  of  their  own  transports 
and  guard  against  a  descent  on  the  coast  of 
Japan.  In  the  mean  time  the  northern  waters 
were  free  for  the  Chinese  armed  transports  to 
land  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  river. 
When  they  found  that  the  Chinese,  notwith- 
standing their  armored  battle  ships  and  heavier 
guns,  were  not  ready  to  take  the  sea,  but  re- 
mained at  anchor  under  the  guns  of  the  Wei 
Hai  Wei  forts,  the  Japanese  vessels  collected  and 
cruised  up  to  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  to  challenge  the 
Pei-Yang  squadron  to  a  battle.  While  British 
and  German  merchants  who  had  taken  over 
Chinese  coasting  steamers  were  trading  in  con- 
traband, the  United  States  consul-general  took 
away  the  papers  of  the  "  Smith,"  which  had  been 
purchased  by  an  American,  when  he  learned  that 
she  was  loading  munitions  of  war  for  Formosa. 
The  new  British-built  cruiser  "  Tatsuta,"  which 
left  the  Tyne  to  join  the  Japanese  fleet  before 
the  declaration  of  war,  was  detained  by  the 
British  authorities  at  Aden.  Another  new  pur- 
chase— the  "  Islam  " — ^was  not  allowed  to  leave 
Great  Britain.  The  China  Sea  was  effectually 
patrolled  by  Japanese  cruisers,  the  number  of 
which  was  augmented  by  many  merchant  vessels 
purchased,  some  of  them  in  China,  previous  to 
the  opening  of  hostilities,  the  object  of  .this 
watchfulness  being  to  prevent  the  rice  tribute 
from  going  north.  Tne  "  Akitsushima "  and 
"Naniwa"  patrolled  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  while 
the  Chinese  squadron  hugged  the  forts  or  hid  in 
the  estuaries,  lacking  plan  and  purpose,  as  unity 
and  co-operation  in  the  direction  of  both  land 
and  sea  forces  were  wanting,  lacking  competent 
officers  to  fight  the  ships  and  skillful  engineers 
and  firemen  to  develop  their  speed  and  enable 
them  to  be  properly  manoeuvred.  The  supply 
of  good  coal,  too,  was  short,  compelling  the  na- 
val authorities  to  enjoin  economy. 

At  1  o'clock  on  Aug.  11,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  the  Japanese  fieet,  consisting  of  12 
men-of-war  and  6  torpedo  boats,  crept  into  the 
harbor  of  Wei  Hai  wei,  where  the  Pei-Yang 
squadron  lay  at  anchor,  and  the  torpedo  boats 
were  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  the 
Chinese  ships.  They  took  a  wrong  direction  at 
first,  then  turned  back  and  changed  their  course, 
and  were  making  straight  for  the  place  where 


the  Chinese  vessels  lay  side  by  side,  when  a  Brit- 
ish man-of-war  anchored  in  the  harbor  fiashed  a 
light  on  the  boats  and  fired  a  salute  for  the 
Japanese  vessels.  In  an  instant  all  the  flash 
lignts  of  the  forts  were  lighted,  and  soon  all  the 
fort's  were  in  activity.  An  exchange  of  shots 
followed,  and  after  an  hour's  firing  the  Japanese 
retired,  no  damage  being  done  to  either  side.  A 
torpedo  that  was  discharged  against  the  return- 
ing torpedo  flotilla  was  sunk  by  one  launched 
from  one  of  the  Japanese  boats.  The  Japanese 
fleet  had  previously  made  a  reconnoissance  at 
Wei  Hai  Wei  on  Aug.  9.  After  their  night  at- 
tack was  foiled  through  the  unusual  action  of 
the  British  commander  in  firing  salutes  at  dead 
of  night,  which,  he  afterward  explained,  was 
done  to  manifest  the  presence  of  his  vessel  lest 
it  should  be  attackea,  the  Japanese  attacked 
Port  Arthur,  but  retired  after  a  few  shots,  not 
caring  to  risk  being  hit  by  shot  from  the  heavy 
Armstrong  guns,  and  having  ascertained  the 
position  of  the  guns  of  the  fort  and  studied 
angles  of  elevation. 

Declaration  of  War. — On  July  31  the  Japa- 
nese Government  informed  the  foreign  representa- 
tives at  Tokio  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between 
China  and  Japan.  The  Chinese  Government  re- 
quested that  the  United  States  representatives 
look  after  the  interests  of  its  subjects  in  Japan, 
and  the  Japanese  Government  intrusted  the  pro- 
tection of  its  subjects  in  the  treaty  ports  of 
China  to  the  Unit^  States  minister  and  consu- 
lar representatives  in  China.  The  Chinese  min- 
isters and  consuls  were  withdrawn  from  Japan 
on  Aug.  8,  and  the  Japanese  legation  and  con- 
sulates in  China  were  tnereupon  closed. 

On  Aug.  1  the  following  formal  declaration  of 
war  was  published  at  Tokio  in  the  form  of  an 
imperial  rescript: 

We,  the  Emperor  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Japan, 
having  aAcended  the  throne  by  virtue  of  a  lineal  suc- 
cession unbroken  for  ages  eternal,  fully  assured  of 
heavenly  aid,  do  announce  to  all  our  brave  and  loyal 
subjects  that  we  hereby  declare  war  against  China. 

All  our  officials  and  officers,  with  a  view  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  our  intentions,  bhould  devote  themselves 
to  warlike  matters  or  to  carrying  on  the  war  agunst 
China,  and  in  all  respects  strive  to  further  the  national 
object.  They  are  desired  to  leave  nothing  undone, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  use  every  means  to  this  end, 
within  the  limits  or  their  respective  ofilces  and  in  a 
manner  not  prejudicial  to  international  law. 

Over  twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  our  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  During  tnis  time  we  have 
consistently  pursued  the  policy  of  peace,  being  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  undesirability  of  being 
in  strained  relations  with  other  nations,  ana  have  al- 
ways directed  our  officials  diligently  to  endeavor  to 
promote  friendship  with  all  the  treaty  powers.  For- 
tunately our  intercoiuse  with  the  nations  has  contin- 
ued to  increase  in  intimacy. 

Contrary  to  our  expectations,  however,  every  act  ot 
China  toward  this  country  in  connection  with  the 
alfains  of  Korea  has  been  opposed  to  the  principles 
that  should  govern  the  relations  between  friendly 
nations,  and  Has  been  a  breach  of  good  faith  toward 
Japan. 

Korea  is  an  independent  country,  which  was  first 
induced  by  Japan  to  open  its  doore  to  foreign  inter- 
course, and  to  take  its  place  amoncr  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Yet  China  has  always  oescribed  it  as  her 
tributary,  and  h an  both  openly  and  secretly  interfered 
with  its  internal  affairs.  On  the  recent  insurrection 
breaking  out  in  the  peninsula,  China,  on  the  pretext 
that  she  meant  to  protect  her  tributary  from  calamity^ 
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sent  troops  thither.  We,  by  virtue  of  the  pro  visions 
of  the  convention  of  1885,  dispatched  troopt)  to  Korea 
to  deal  ^ith  the  emeigency,  and  also  we  nave  made 
efforts  to  relieve  Korea  from  internal  disturbance,  and 
by  maintaining  peace  in  that  country  to  secure  the 
peace  of  the  East  We  asked  China  to  co-operate 
with  us  to  that  end.  China,  however,  on  various 
pleas,  declined  our  request  We  thereupon  advised 
Korea  to  remedy  the  abuses  in  her  administration  and 
strenirthen  the  ^arantees  of  domestic  peace  and 
order,  while  also  perfecting  her  privileges  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  Korea  adopt^  the  suggestions  of 
this  countrv.  China,  however,  offered  every  obstruc- 
tion to,  anJ  caused  delay  in,  the  carrying  out  of  re- 
forms ;  and  that  country,  moreover,  began  the  prepa- 
ration of  land  and  sea  forces  with  a  view  to  war.  On 
the  completion  of  her  preparations  she  attempted  to 
achieve  the  object  of  her  ambition  with  reference  to 
Korea,  dispatcning  more  troops  to  Korea  and  attack- 
ing our  men-of-war  in  the  Korean  Sea.  She  thus 
acted  toward  Japan  in  an  exceedingly  lawless  fash- 
ion. It  is  now  beyond  doubt  that  the  oroject  of 
China  is  to  destroy  the  authority  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  Korea,  and  to  degrade  into 
obscuritv  that  country  which  Japan  introduced  to 
the  world  as  an  independent  nation,  to  ignore  the 
treaties  which  clearly  defined  her  independent  status, 
and  thereby  to  injure  the  rights  and  interests  of 
Japan  and  destroy  forever  all  assurance  of  peace  in 
the  East  Judging  from  the  actiouH  of  China  so  far, 
her  Rchcme  must  have  aimed  at  the  sacrifice  of  all 
peaceful  guarantees  and  the  accomplishment  at  all 
coetfl  of  her  own  objects.  To  thifi  stage  the  situation 
has  now  developed. 

Though  it  has  always  been  our  desire  to  muntain 
peace  with  all  nations,  and  in  doing  so  to  display  the 
glory  of  our  empire  at  homo  and  abroad,  we  have  now 
no  course  open  to  us  but  to  declare  war,  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  be  able  to  restore  peace  in  good  time, 
and  thus  to  vindicate  the  prestige  of  Japan  by  tlie 
loyalty  and  bravery  of  our  subjects. 

The  Chinese  declaration  of  war  bore  the  fol- 
lowing tenor : 

WhereaB  :  That  Chu-san  has  been  a  border  depend- 
ency of  our  great  Ch^ing  Empire  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  and  has  dutifully  paid  annual  tribute 
as  such,  is  known  well,  whether  to  the  people  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom  or  foreigners.  For  the  last  ten 
years  and  upward  in  that  kingdom  there  has  been 
much  internal  disorder.  Our  Imperial  Migesty,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  smallness  and  weakness  of  the 
kingdom,  has  treated  it  with  the  utmost  tenderness 
and  care,  freouently  dispatching  soldiers  to  maintain 
iti  peace.  We  have  also  appointed  officers  to  reside 
in  tJie  capital  and  act  as  occasion  required  for  its  pro- 
tection. 

In  the  fourth  month  of  this  year  there  was  a  rebel- 
lions uprising  of  seditious  people,  and  the  King  begged 
OB  to  go  to  nis  deliverance,  and  that  with  extreme 
urgency. 

We  at  once  directed  Li-IIung-Chang  to  dispatch 
troops  for  his  relief.  As  soon  as  these  troops  arrived 
at  Asan  the  rebels  dispersed;  but  the  Japanese, 
without  any  reason  whatever,  sent  troops  ancr  occu- 
pied Seoul.  They  subsequently  sent  more  than  10,000 
aoldiers,  and,  putting  tne  Koreans  under  extreme 
pressure,  began  to  force  upon  them  alterations  in 
their  government  with  a  violence  altogether  beyond 
reason. 

Our  Imperial  Majesty  has  consistently  protected 
the  dependency,  leaving  the  inner  arrangement  of  its 
government  to  its  own  management.  Japan  has 
made  treaties  with  Korea  as  an  equal  power,  and 
hence  is  not  entitled  to  use  force  for  the  alteration  of 
itsgovemment 

Tne  various  powers,  deliberating  together,  decided 
that  this  was  a  disreputable  and  unrighteous  course 
on  the  part  of  Japan,  and  advised  her  to  withdraw 
her  troops  and  settle  the  dispute  in  a  pacific  manner. 
8he  stubbornly  refused  to  listen,  and  no  conclusion 
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was  reached.  During  this  time  she  continued  to 
send  soldiers  to  Korea,  from  which  the  people  ot 
Korea  and  the  merchants  of  China  and  other  coim- 
tries  have  been  placed  in  great  and  daily  perturba- 
tion. 

We  therefore  dispatched  soldiers  for  Koreans  pro- 
tection, little  thinking  that  on  their  way  they  would 
encounter  a  number  of  Japanese  ships,  whicK,  taking 
advantage  of  our  unpreparedness,  attacked  our  trans- 
port vessels  outside  the  port  of  Asan,  firing  on  theip 
and  inflicting  great  damage.  Such  treachery  was 
beyond  all  expectation.  This  Kingdom  of  Japan 
pays  no  regard  to  treaty  or  international  law,  and 
disturbs  the  peace  at  its  own  will,  carrying  out  the 
most  deceptive  dn vices.  That  the  present  strife  has 
been  begun  by  them  is  most  manifest  to  all  nations. 
We  therefore  publish  this  edict  to  inform  the  whole 
empire  that  we  have  already  carried  benevolence  and 
regard  for  right  to  tlie  utmost  limit  but  the  Japanese 
have  broken  treaty  and  commenced  war  in  the  most 
uznustifiable  manner. 

Our  forbearance  can  go  no  further,  and  we  com- 
mand that  Li-Hung-Chang  with  the  utmost  austerity 
dispatch  our  armies  to  destrov  them.  Let  him  send 
large  numbers  of  soldiers,  and  that  without  intermis- 
sion, for  the  deliverance  of  the  Koreans  out  of  their 
distressful  state.  We  also  command  that  all  the 
viceroys  and  governors  of  the  provinces  bordering 
on  the  coast  and  on  the  great  rivers,  together  wi^ 
the  generals  of  tlie  army,  prepare  their  troops,  so  that 
when  Japanese  ships  enter  any  port  they  may  meet 
them  with  determination  and  utterly  destroy  all  who 
appear,  without  the  smallest  reluctance  or  fear,  which 
will  be  regarded  and  punished  as  criminal. 

A  formal  treaty  of  alliance  aeainst  China  was 
concluded  by  Mr.  Otori  with  the  Korean  Gov- 
ernment on  Aug.  26.  The  treaty  set  forth  as 
the  object  of  the  alliance  the  strengthening  and 
perpetuation  of  the  independence  of  Korea,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  mutual  interests  of  Japan 
and  Korea  by  compelling  the  Chinese  forces  to 
evacuate  Korea,  and  by  obliging  China  to  aban- 
don her  claim  to  a  right  to  dominate  the  affairs 
of  Korea.  It  bound  the  Japanese  Government 
to  carry  on  military  operations,  both  offensive 
and  defensive,  against  China,  and  the  Korean 
Government  to  eSord  every  facility  to  the  Jap- 
anese forces  in  their  movements,  and  furnish 
them  with  supplies  at  a  fair  remuneration  if  any 
should  be  needed.  The  treaty  was  to  terminate 
as  soon  as  a  treaty  of  peace  should  be  concluded 
between  Japan  and  China. 

The  whole  burden  of  the  war  fell  upon  Li- 
Hung-Chang,  who  had  employed  every  diplo- 
matic resource  to  avoid  hostilities  in  some  way 
that  would  not  imply  national  humiliation  or 
bring  himself  into  disgrace  at  court.  At  first 
he  represented  to  the  Pekin  authorities,  under- 
rating the  strength  of  Japan,  that  with  his 
army  and  Admiral  Ting's  licet  he  was  able  to 
cope  with  the  Japanese,  but,  conscious  of  un- 
preparedness, he  appealed  to  Russia  and  to 
England  to  intervene.  When '  the  war  was 
begun  he  appealed  in  vain  to  the  other  viceroys 
and  governors  for  assistance.  His  army  was 
strong,  but  not  one  quarter  as  strong  as  the  na- 
tional army  of  Japan.  His  fleet  was  stronger 
in  material  than  that  of  Japan,  but  in  naval 
science,  organization,  and  seainnnship  the  Japa- 
nese were  greatly  superior.  The  Chinese  navy 
had  indeed  degenerated  and  fallen  into  the  old 
lax  and  corrupt  ways  since  the  dismissal  of 
the  European  commanders.  It  was  further 
crippled  by  the  resignation  of  all  the  Scotch 
ana  English  engineers  on  the  breaking  out  of 
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the  war.  Li-Hung-Chang  repeatedly  called  upon 
Lui- Ming -Chang,  Governor  of  Formosa,  the 
most  distinguished  military  commander  of  China, 
to  conduct  the  operations  in  Korea,  but  he  de- 
clined the  honor,  and  so  did  Lui-Yung-Fu, 
leaving  the  army  in  the  field  without  a  com- 
mander in  chief.  The  governors  of  the  maritime 
Provinces  prepared  to  defend  their  own  ports, 
ut  gave  no  aid  to  Li,  who  was  also  financially 
crippled,  as  Chinese  men  of  wealth  would  not 
t«ke  even  a  loan  of  1,000,000  yen,  while  the 
Japanese  Government  had  power  to  raise  forced 
loans  in  paper  currency,  and  readily  obtained 
parliamentary  authorizations  and  patriotic  sub- 
scriotions  for  a  loan  of  30,000,000  yen. 

Tne  Korean  Campaign.  —  The  Japanese 
strategists  were  completmg  the  militarv  occupa- 
tion of  Korea  during  the  progress  of  the  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  landing  aoout  10,000  troops 
at  Fusan,  3,000  at  Gensan,  near  Port  Lazareff, 
and  30,000  altogether  at  Chemulpo,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  main  roads,  crossmes,  and  mili- 
tary positions,  building  military  telegraphs,  and 
transporting  supplies  and  material  to  the  de- 
sired points  by  the  labor  of  Korean  and  im- 
ported Japanese  coolies.  The  hospital  service, 
artillery  and  train,  cavalry  horses,  and  every 
requisite  for  a  field  campaign  and  siege  opera- 
tions were  provided,  with  abundant  commis- 
sariat supplies,  even  including  forage,  firewood, 
and  water.  When  supplies  or  labor  were  ob- 
tained from  the  people  it  was  by  voluntary  sale. 
The  Chinese  force  or  2,000  men  that  had  landed 
at  the  port  of  Asan  made  no  move  to  meet  the 
rebels,  and,  being  badly  provided  with  commis- 
sariat supplies,  levied  food  contributions  from 
the  inhabitants.  This  force  was  composed  of 
picked  Manchu  troops  from  Li-IIung-Chang's 
army,  who  had  seen  service  in  fighting  the  rebels 
of  northern  Manchuria.  Very  different  were 
the  5,000  men  landed  to  re-enforce  them.  Al- 
ready in  June  the  Chinese  had  begun  to  mass 
troops  in  Manchuria  preparatory  to  a  descent 
upon  Korea.  The  invading  force  began  to  cross 
the  frontier  before  July  25,  and  bv  the  end  of 
the  month  30,000  were  concentrated  at  Wiju,  in 
the  northwestern  comer  of  Korea,  where  they 
were  re-enforced  by  several  thousand  brought  by 
sea.  This  army  marched  south  about  100  miles 
and  took  up  a  position  at  Ping  Yang,  where  they 
were  confronted  by  Japanese  forces,  which  had 
driven  the  Chinese*  out  of  Asan  and  afterward 
advanced  from  Seoul  and  now  held  the  passes 
from  northern  Korea. 

The  Chinese  at  Asan  were  strongly  entrenched 
at  Shan?  Hong,  or  Seikwan,  in  the  hills  near 
Asan.  The  Japanese  troops,  coming  down  from 
Seoul  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Oshima,  who 
had  studied  his  profession  in  Germany,  attacked 
them  in  front,  but  did  not  venture  to  advance 
across  a  river  and  level  fields  until  a  flanking 
force  had  surprised  and  enfiladed  the  Chinese, 
throwing  them  into  confusion.  The  Chinese 
lost  500  and  the  Japanese  75  in  the  battle. 
Gen.  Yeh  kept  the  best  .of  his  troops,  the  vet- 
erans of  Manchuria,  together,  and  retreated  in 
food  order,  pursued  by  the  Japanese  as  far  as 
[ong-Chow,  or  Yoshiu^  leaving  4  guns  and  most 
of  his  camp  equipage  and  munitions  in  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese.  By  a  swift  and  masterly 
march  the  Chinese  general  broke  through  the 


Japanese  lines  on  the  road  from  Fusan  to  Seoul, 
evading  the  larger  and  fighting  small  bodies  of 
the  enemy,  and  by  a  long  detour  finally  joined 
Gen.  Tio'at  Ping  Yang  after  marching  350  miles 
through  diflicult  country. 

Gen.  Oshima  advanced  to  beyond  Seoul,  to 
Pong  San,  where  he  was  re-enforced  by  6,000  men 
landed  at  Chemulpo  and  by  12,000  who  debarked 
at  Fusan  and  marched  up  to  Seoul.  The  Chinese, 
resting  on  the  Tatong  river  as  their  main  line  of 
defense,  made  sallies  during  August  and  the 
early  part  of  September,  driving  back  the  Japa- 
nese outposts,  and  had  skirmishes  with  Japanese 
reconnoitering  parties.  They  advanced  in  force 
on  Aug.  13,  ana  after  some  initial  successes  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  entrapped  near  Chang- 
hwa,  and  retreated  with  a  loss  of  500.  They 
received  re-enforcements  that  brought  their 
strength  up  to  34,000.  Meanwhile  a  Japanese 
force  of  8,000  landed  at  Gensan  about  Aug.  10 
and  marched  westward  over  the  mountains  to 
attack  Gen.  Tio  in  fiank.  Another  force  landed 
on  the  shore  of  the  Ping  Yang  inlet,  and  after 
severe  fighting  established  itself  at  Hwang  Ju, 
45  miles  from  Ping  Yang,  where  they  were  sup- 
ported by  gunboats  on  the  Tatong  river.  The 
forces  at  Pong  San  and  Hwang  Ju  remained  on 
the  defensive  until  the  Gensan  column  had  ac- 
complished its  slow  and  toilsome  march.  It 
came  up  with  the  Chinese  at  Sing  Chuen,  and 
drove  them  out  of  their  lines  after  a  severe  en- 
gagement. On  Sept.  7  the  Hwang  Ju  column 
advanced  and  outflanked  the  Chinese  on  that 
side,  compelling  them  to  retreat  toward  Ping 
Yang  with  heavy  losses.  They  held  a  strongly 
fortified  position  within  the  city  of  Ping  Yang. 
The  Japanese  on  Sept.  14  made  a  reconnois- 
sance  in  force  from  Pong  San,  and  on  Sept.  15 
the  artillery  of  the  center  column  played  on  the 
Chinese  defenses  all  day,  and  the  infantry  kept 
them  engaged  preparatory  to  a  combined  attacK, 
which  was  delivered  simultaneously  in  front 
and  on  both  flanks  on  Sept.  16,  the  order  of 
battle  having  been  arranged  by  Gen.  Nodzu. 
Field-Marshal  Count  Yamagata  had  arrived  to 
take  supreme  command.  The  Japanese  forces 
numbered  about  40,000,  the  Chinese  20,000. 
While  the  Japanese  center  column  was  pound- 
ing at  their  strong  front,  the  firing  continuing 
through  the  night,  the  other  two  columns  closed 
in  and  took  the  Chinese  entirely  by  surprise  in 
their  unprotected  flanks  and  rear,  when  the 
simultaneous  advance  was  made  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  Chinamen  fell  into  a 
panic,  and  the  Japanese,  always  expert  and 
nimble  with  sword  and  bayonet,  cut  them  down 
by  the  hundred.  Only  the  5.000  trained  troops  of 
Li-Hung-Chang's  army  stood  their  ground  and 
fought  till  all  were  slain.  The  Chinese  losses  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  exceeded  16,000, 
while  the  Japanese  lost  only  30  killed  and  270 
wounded.  Among  the  prisoners  were  four  Chi- 
nese generals,  Tso  Fonkwai,  the  Manchurian 
leader.  Tso  Pakwai,  Wei  Jinkwoi.  and  Sei  Kin- 
lin.  There  were  many  thousand  rifles  and  great 
stores  of  ammunition  and  rice  taken,  and  about 
13,000,000  in  treasure. 

Battle  of  the  Yaln  Rlyer.— The  Chinese 
were  making  ready  to  re-enforce  the  garrisons 
at  Ping  Yang  and  Wiju,  and  were  building  forts 
on  the  Yalu  river,  when  the  Japanese  took  Ping 
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Tang  and  made  prisoners  of  all  who  were  not 
killed  of  the  army  there.  There  were  about 
15,000  prisoners  carried  off  to  Japan,  where  they 
were  well  treated.  After  repeated  demands  for 
re-enforcements  from  the  Poochow  and  Canton 
fleets,  which,  like  the  Pei  Yang  squadron,  were 
^rather  the  private  establishments  of  individual 
viceroys  than  parts  of  a  national  navy,  some 
^ood  ships  from  the  Foochow  squadron  finally 
joined  Admiral  Ting's  fleet  at  Wei  Hai  Wei. 
The  Chinese,  relying  on  the  strength  of  their 
military  position  in  northern  Korea,  finally  sent 
a  detachment  of  their  fleet  to  sea  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guarding  the  route  to  the  Yalu  river, 
land  transport  through  Manchuria  being  exceed- 
ingly slow  and  difficult.  While  fighting  was  go- 
ing on  before  Pin^  Yang,  Admiral  Ting  was  in- 
structed by  the  War  Council  sitting  at  Tientsin 
U>  convoy  a  fleet  of  6  transports  to  the  Yalu 
river,  and  to  protect  them  while  landing  4,000 
troops,  guns,  and  stores.  The  fleet  sailed  Sept. 
14,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  Sept.  17, 
in  the  morning.  A  Japanese  fleet  cruising  in 
the  Gulf  of  Pechili  in  search  of  the  northern 
squadron  sighted  the  Chinese  fleet  as  it  lay  out- 
side the  estuary,  while  the  transports  were  steam- 
ing up  the  river  and  beginning  to  unload.  As 
the  Japanese  approached  at  full  speed,  Admiral 
Ting,  instead  of  going  out  to  meet  them  where 
he  would  have  sea  room,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
form  a  line  of  battle  at  the  entrance  of  the  estu- 
ary, so  as  to  prevent  a  cruiser  or  torpedo  boat 
from  getting  among  the  transports.  The  fight- 
ing line  was  formed  in  an  obtuse  angle,  with  the 
strongest  battle  ships  at  the  apex  and  two  cruis- 
ers at  either  end  in  the  following  order,  from 
port  to  starboard :  "  Yang  Wei,"  "  Chih  Yuen," 
"Chi  Yuen,"  "  King  Yuen,"  "  Ting  Yuen,"  "  Lai 
Yuen,"  "Chen  Yuen,"  "Ping  Yuen,"  "Ching 
Yuen,"  and  "Chao  Yung."  A  second  line,  to 
meet  any  Japanese  vessel  that  might  succeed  in 
forcing  the  fighting  line,  was  drawn  up  at  the 
month,  composed  of  the  cruisers  "  Kwang  Kai " 
and  "  Kwang  Ting  "  and  4  torpedo  boats.  The 
Japanese  fleet  advanced  and  manoeuvred  at  full 
speed,  forming  a  column  composed  of  9  cruisers 
as  the  flghting  line,  and  3  gunboats  and  5  tor- 
pedo boats  in  a  second  line.  The  Japanese  cir- 
cled about  the  Chinese  fleet,  which  preserved  its 
wedge  formation,  and  turned  as  it  slowly  ad- 
vanced, so  as  continually  to  face  the  attacking 
column,  the  vessels  of  which  went  through  a 
series  of  intricate  manoeuvres,  approaching 
nearer  so  as  to  attack  the  weaker  vessels  and 
detach  those  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  enlarging 
their  radius  when  opposite  tha  heavy  battle 
ships,  but  directing  their  fire  against  the  "  Chen 
Yuen  "  and  "  Ting  Yuen  "  from  the  outset.  Aft- 
er completing  one  circle  the  Japanese  hauled  off, 
and  at  a  distance  of  8,000  yards  formed  2  di- 
visions, the  first,  consisting  of  the  7  best  cruis- 
ers, advancing  to  attack  the  "  Chen  Yuen  "  and 
•*  Ting  Yuen,"  while  the  other  division  became 
engaged  with  4  Chinese  cruisers.  The  first  di- 
vision circled  about  the  ironclads  at  a  distance 
of  4500  yards,  running  in  at  times  to  2,000  and 
once  to  1,200  yards,'  tiULing  advantage  of  the  su- 
perior speed  of  the  Japanese  cruisers  and  of  their 
quick-firing  guns,  which  riddled  everything  that 
was  not  protected  by  armor,  and  several  times 
set  the  Chinese  ships  on  fire.    The  Japanese  had 


to  put  out  fires  that  were  started  in  their  own 
ships,  but  by  quick  manoeuvring  they  avoided 
the  shells  of  the  heavy  guns.  The  Chinese  fired 
197  rounds  with  12-incn  and  268  rounds  with 
6-inch  guns,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  action 
ran  out  of  shells,  and  had  to  continue  the  fight 
with  steel  shot,  which  was  ineffective. 

The  principal  battery  of  the  "  Ting  Yuen  " 
flagship  was  early  silenced  by  a  bursting  shell. 
Later  the  big  guns  of  the  "Chen  Yuen"  were 
disabled  in  like  manner.  Out  of  460  men  on  this 
vessel  350  were  killed  during  the  battle.  In  the 
first  evolution  the  "  Chih  Yuen  "  was  stnick  in 
the  hull,  and  Capt.  Tang  left  the  line  and  sped 
at  the  attacking  Japanese  ship  with  the  inten- 
tion of  ramming  her,  but  his  vessel  foundered 
before  reaching  the  mark,  with  250  men  on  board. 
The  "  King  Yuen  "  caught  fire,  but  her  captain 
steamed  after  the  same  vessel,  seeing  her  dis- 
abled, and  was  sunk  by  her  only  torpedo,  with 
270  men.  Capt.  Fong,  who  had  been  court- 
martialed  for  his  cowardice  in  deserting  the 
"  Kow  Shing,"  early  took  the  "  Chi  Yuen  "  out  of 
action,  running  into  the  shallows,  where  he  ran 
down  and  sank  the  "  Yang  W^ei,"  most  of  whose 
crew  of  260  were  lost.  When  this  poltroon  re- 
turned to  Port  Arthur  he  was  beheaded  by  im- 
perial decree.  The  "  Kwang  Kai "  also  deserted, 
and  the  same  evening  her  cowardly  captain  ran 
her  upon  a  reef  in  Talien  Wan  Bay,  where  the 
wreck  was  found  and  destroyed  by  Japanese 
cruisers  a  week  afterward.  The  "  Lai  Yuen " 
had  her  upper  works  entirely  carried  away. 
When  the  "  Akitsushima  "  and  "  Yoshino  "  made 
sudden  attack  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  Chi- 
nese line,  followed  by  3  torpedo  boats,  the  "  Ching 
Yuen  "  and  the  "  Ctiao  Yung"  backed  into  shal- 
low water.  The  toroedoes  were  stopped  by  nets, 
and  the  guns  from  tne  other  vessels  oeat  off  the 
Japanese  cruisers,  which  were  badly  damaged, 
but  the  "  Ching  Yuen  "  was  pierced  on  the  water 
line  several  times,  and  her  big  guns  were  dis- 
abled. The  "  Chao  Yung  "  ran  aground  and  was 
set  on  fire  by  shells  from  the  secondary  Japanese 
batteries  before  she  could  be  got  afloat.  Two  or 
three  attempts  more  were  made  to  break  through 
the  Chinese  line,  but  they  were  unsuccessful. 
Only  once  did  the  Chinese  attempt  an  aggressive 
manoeuvre,  when  they  sent  out  their  torpedo 
boats,  with  no  success.  The  battle  lasted  from 
one  o'clock  till  dusk,  and  the  ships  on  both  sides 
were  fought  with  dauntless  valor.  The  Japanese 
fleet  was  too  much  battered  to  follow  up  its  vic- 
tc  ry,  and  as  night  fell  it  drew  off.  The  "  Saikio 
Maru,"  one  of  two  swift  merchant  steamers  that 
had  been  converted  into  gunboats,  was  severely 
hulled,  but  was  ,kept  afloat.  The  "  Matsusima,'' 
Admiral  Ito's  'flagship,  and  the  "Hi  Yei," 
';  Akagi,"  and  "Yoshino  "  were  also  badly  dam- 
aged. The  remnants  of  the  Chinese  fleet  made 
for  Port  Arthur  the  next  morning,  and  there 
were  laid  up  for  repairs,  most  of  them  being  unfit 
to  be  sent  into  action  again  before  another  year. 
The  Japanese  fle^  consisted  of  the  "  Matsusima," 
"Itsukushima,"  "Hashidate,"  "  Yoshino,"  "  Na- 
niwa,"  "Takachiho,"  "Akitsusu,"  "Chiyoda," 
"  Hi  Yei,"  "  Fuso,"  "  Akagi,"  "  Saikio  Maru,"  and 
5  torpedo  boats.  The  tornedo  boats,  if  they 
had  been  in  condition,  woula  have  been  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Japanese,  but  they  had  lately 
been  overworked,  and  instead  of  steaming  20  or 
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21  knots  they  could  scarcely  go  14.  The  Japa- 
nese loss  of  life  was  10  officers  and  80  men ;  the 
wounded  numbered  160. 

Inyasion  of  Manchuria. — After  the  capture 
of  Ping  Yang  and  the  whole  of  the  effective 
Chinese  force  in  Korea,  a  flying  column  pushed 
forward  to  secure  the  passes  preparatory  to  an 
onward  march  into  Chinese  territory.  The 
passage  through  the  mountains  with  field  guns 
was  difficult.  When  the  advanced  guard  reached 
Wiju  they  found  it  defended  by  2,000  Chinese, 
who  were  expelled  after  a  short  fight.  Gen. 
Sung  Kwei  had  posted  along  the  Yalu  about 
15,000  troops,  and  held  a  reserve  of  6,000  in  the 
walled  city  of  Kiu  Lien  Cheng.  The  key  to  the 
position  on  the  Yalu  was  Hu  Shan,  where  about 
6,000  men  were  posted  behind  intrenchments, 
with  parapets  from  8  to  12  feet  high,  mounted 
with  nearly  100  guns.  The  Japanese,  17,000 
strong,  attacked  at  daylight  on  Oct.  25  in  6 
divisions,  of  which  1 — the  artillery — shelled  Hu 
Shan  throughout  the  battle,  1  forded  the  river 
at  Suiken  Chan  and  moved  down  the  northern 
bank,  1  attacked  in  front,  and  3  executed  a  flank 
movement  on  the  left.  The  combinations  were 
carried  out  with  precision,  and  in  a  few  hours 
Hu  Shan  was  earned,  the  Japanese  losing  only 
33  killed  and  112  wounded,  while  the  Cninese 
left  700  dead  on  the  field  and  retreated  precipi- 
tately to  Chin  Lien,  30  miles  west  of  the  Yalu,  on 
the  high  road  to  Mukden.  All  the  Chinese  had 
evacuated  Korea,  and  at  Kiu  Lien  Cheng  Gen. 
Sung  endeavored  to  stop  the  Japanese  advance, 
but  could  not  keep  his  raw  ana  terror-stricken 
troops  together.  The  Chinese  fled  aft«r  a  slight 
resistance  when  attacked  by  Marshal  Yamagata's 
army  before  dawn  on  Oct.  26,  leaving  behind  30 
large  guns  and  a  great  store  of  rice  and  other 
food.  There  were  200  Chinese  killed  and  20 
Japanese.  Another  stand  was  made  at  Feng 
Huang  Cheng. 

When  Gen.  Nodzu  advanced  upon  Feng  Huang 
Cheng,  on  Oct.  28,  the  Chinese  attempted  a  de- 
fense, which  speedily  collapsed  before  the  supe- 
rior tactics  and  marksmanship  of  the  Japanese. 
They  set  fire  to  the  citadel  before  their  flight. 
The*  inhabitants  of  Manchuria,  plundered  and 
oppressed  as  they  had  been  by  the  Chinese  sol- 
diery, welcomed  the  Japanese  invaders,  who  paid 
liberally  for  supplies  and  services.  The  undis- 
ciplinea  Manchu  braves  fled  before  the  flying 
columns  of  the  Japanese  into  the  mountains, 
where  many  perished  from  cold  and  starvation, 
or  to  Chifu  and  other  Chinese  cities,  arriving  in 
bands  of  50  or  more  and  spreading  consternation 
among  the  people.  Lieut-Gen.  Knei  Hsiang, 
father  of  the  Empress  Consort,  who  assumed  the 
direction  of  the.  defense  of  Manchuria,  hurried 
troops  to  the  front  to  take  the  place  of  the  de- 
serters, but  they  were  like  the  rest,  untrained, 
poorly  equipped,'  insufficiently  fed,  and  unwilling 
to  fight  witliout  receiving  their  pay,  which  was 
several  months  in  arrears.  The  best  troops  were 
retained  to  defend  the  province  of  Pechili  and 
Mukden,  the  sacred  Manchu  capital.  The  Jap- 
anese had  almost  denuded  Korea  of  their  troops 
when  their  army  advanced  into  Manchuria,  but 
the  reserves  were  mobilized  and  sent  to  Korea  to 
hold  the  country,  repress  the  Tong  Ilaks,  and 
support  the  invading  army. 

Tne  Chinese  troops,  on'  retreating  from  Kiu- 


lien  Cheng  and  Feng  Huang  Cheng,  separated 
into  2  divisions,  1  of  which  was  held  together  by 
Gen.  Tsao,  who  conducted  it  along  the  Mukden 
road  to  the  town  of  Motien  Ling,  where  he  forti- 
fied the  passes  in  the  mountains.  The  greater 
part  of  the  troops  were  thrown  westward  toward 
New  Chang,  some  holding  together  and  some 
breaking  up  completely.  Gen.  Nodzu  separated 
his  force  into  2  divisions.  The  right  aivision 
routed  a  body  of  cavalry  and  occupied  Lien  Dan 
pass,  whence  it  advanced  upon  Motien  Ling, 
which  is  65  miles  north  of  Feng  Huang  Cheng. 
The  left  division  occupied  Taku  Shan,  and  thenoe 
marched  upon  Siuyen,  where  G«n.  Ma  was  en- 
camped with  20,000  Chinese.  The  advanced 
guard  under  Gen.  Oseko  began  an  attack  at  day- 
light on  Nov.  11,  and  the  Chinese  evacuated  the 
place  and  retired  to  Hia  Ching,  leaving  5  guns. 
The  Taking  of  Port  Arthur.— Eariy  in 
September  the  Japanese  seized  a  small  island  in 
Society  Bav,  40  miles  northwest  of  Port  Arthur, 
and  landed  there  a  strong  force  of  troops  and 
arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  in  quantities, 
as  if  preparatory  to  a  siege  of  the  Chinese  naval 
arsenal.  Near  the  end  of  the  month  an  army  of 
80,000  men  was  collected  at  Hiroshima,  where 
the  Emperor  had  established  his  headquarters 
as  commander-in-chief.  This  army  embarked 
on  38  transports,  and  sailed  on  Oct  23,  under 
the  escort  of  the  fieet.  On  Oct.  26  a  landing 
was  effected  without  opposition  at  Honen  Ku, 
85  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Arthur,  the  force 
consisting  of  20,000  men,  under  Marshal  Count 
Oyama,  who  was  released  from  his  functions  as 
Minister  of  War  in  order  to  take  command  of 
the  second  army.  On  Nov.  4  the  fortifications 
at  Kinchow  were  carried  by  the  Japanese,  the 
Chinese  garrison  of  1,500  men  making  only  a 
feeble  resistance.  The  batteries  of  the  fort 
were  badly  served,  and  as  soon  as  the  outer 
works  were  taken  the  defenders  fled  in  a  panic, 
abandoning  their  guns,  flags,  and  stores.  As 
they  retreated  toward  Port  Arthur  they  were 
mistaken  for  the  enemv  by  the  Chinese  "in  the 
other  forts,  and  several  hundred  were  shot.  On 
the  next  day  the  six  forts  at  Talien  Wan  were 
bombarded,  and  on  Nov.  6  the  place  was  at- 
tacked from  the  rear,  and  the  works  were  carried 
with  a  rush,  the  garrison  of  8,180  infantry  run- 
ning away  after  firing  a  few  shots — throwing 
down  their  firearms,  drums,  and  standards  as 
they  fled  toward  Port  Arthur.  The  Japanese 
war  ships  were  in  the  bay  prepared  for  action, 
and  the  Chinese,  expecting  the  attack  from  the 
sea,  were  surprised  on  the  land  side.  A  Chinese 
vessel  appeared  outside,  but  steamed  away  to 
Wei  Hai  Wei,  afraid  of  being  attacked  by'  the 
Japanese  ships.  The  Japanese  captured  6  tor- 
pedo boats  in  the  harbor,  and  seized  the  tor- 
pedoes that  had  been  laid  for  the  defense  of  the 
place.  The  commandant  of  Port  Arthur  had 
gone  to  Tientsin  to  ask  for  re-enforcements,  as 
his  force  of  15,000  men  was  unreliable.  Prince 
Kung,  who  after  several  years'  retirement  had 
been  recalled  to  Pekin  anS  placed  in  charge  of 
the  imperial  preparations  for  defense,  first  as 
Viceroy  Li's  coadjutor  and  afterward  with  su- 
preme power,  sent  him  back  with  2,000  addi- 
tional troops.  Gen.  Oyama  a<lvanced  his  lines 
toward  Port  Arthur  very  slowly,  as  he  could  not 
use  the  roads  because  every  approach  except  in 
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the  rough  hills  was  mined  with  dynamite  and 
underground  electric  wires.  The  Japanese  cav- 
alry encountered  the  Chinese  outposts  on  Nov. 
18.  and,  supported  by  £he  infantry,  captured 
the  village  of  Shuiz  i  ing  on  Nov.  19,  and  at 
noon  on  Nov.  20.  the  attack  on  the  fortress  be- 
ean.  The  artillery  went  ahead  and  the  Japanese 
fleet  co-operated  in  the  attack  on  the  forts  alon^ 
the  bay,  the  large  ships  moving  in  line  ahead, 
while  gunboats  close  inshore  were  shellinff  the 
Chinese  lines.  The  Chinese  line  fell  back^  be- 
fore the  combined  attack,  abandoning  one  posi- 
tion after  another.  The  naval  attack  was  at 
every  point  simultaneous  with  the  land  attack, 
and  wnile  the  ships  kept  out  of  range  it  pre- 
vented the  heavy  guns  of  the  coast  batteries 
from  beinff  used*  against  the  attacking  column. 
The  land  defenses,  which  had  been  left  very  in- 
complete previous  to  the  Japanese  investment, 
were  strengthened  by  100  new  guns,  and  the 
Chinese  gunners  at  Uokinsan  and  other  forts 
served  the  Krupp  guns  skillfully.  The  Japanese 
kept  up  a  heavy  fire  with  their  field  artillery, 
machine  guns,  and  infantry,  and  when  each  fort 
was  taken  the  cavalry  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
garrison.  The  Chinese  made  a  sortie  in  three 
columns,  and,  supported  by  the  forts,  brought 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Japanese  to  a  stand, 
until  after  several  hours  of  fighting  the  artillery 
came  up,  and  the  infantry  put  the  2,000  Chi- 
nese to  flight.  When  the  Japanese  came  up  to 
the  line  of  forts  the  artillery  went  in  advance, 
and  was  admirably  placed  and  well  served.  In 
the  morning  of  Nov.  21  three  forts  on  a  high 
hill  were  silenced  after  two  and  a  half  hours' 
bombardment,  and  the  position  was  then  car- 
ried by  assault  The  8  other  ports  on  the 
land  side  were  taken  soon  after  noon,  though 
the  Chinese  poured  shot  and  shell  upon  the 
assailants  from  50  guns.  The  cruisers  created 
a  diversion  by  sheUing  the  town  from  both 
sides  of  the  peninsula ;  and  the  torpedo  boats, 
just  as  the  final  assault  was  made,  dashed  into 
the  harbor  and  plied  their  machine  and  rapid- 
firing  guns  upon  the  water  forts,  driving  the 
gunners  from  the  50-ton  guns,  who  fired  15 
rounds,  but  hit  neither  the  cruisers  nor  the  tor- 
pedo boats.  The  sea  forts  were  taken  in  the 
morning  of  Nov.  22.  The  Chinese  generals 
escaped  early,  and  the  troops,  utterly  demoral- 
ized, fied  in  disorder  eastwara,  while  the  gunboats 
and  cruisers  threw  shells  among  them.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  who  had  been  armed  with 
express  rifles,  fired  on  the  Japanese  after  they 
entered  the  town,  and  many  people  were  killed 
by  the  auCTy  soldiers  who  stormed  the  houses. 
About  18,000  troops  were  engaged  on  each  side 
in  the  final  battle.  On  the  Japanese  side  250 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  on  the  Chinese 
2,000,  most  of  whom  were  killed  in  the  cannon- 
ading during  the  night  of  Nov.  20.  The  vic- 
torious army  captured  in  Port  Arthur  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  rice,  and  10,000  tons  of  coal. 
The  dockyard,  dry  dock,  and  arsenal  were  in 
perfect  workinif  order.  They  took  80  guns  and 
much  ammunition  and  creat  quantities  of  tor- 
pedoes, and  material  ana  apparatus  for  making , 
torpedoes.  Two  small  steamers  that  attempted 
to  steal  out  of  the  harbor  during  the  progress 
of  the  battle,  were  stopped  by  the  Japanese. 
Finding  some  of  the  vessels  that  had  been  dis- 


abled in  the  Yalu  fight  undergoing  repairs  in 
the  docks,  thev  completed  the  work  and  fitted 
them  out  for  their  own  use.  Proofs  were  found 
that  some  of  the  provincial  authorities,  if  not 
the  Central  Government,  had  offered  rewards  for 
heads  and  members  lopped  off  from  Japanese 
corpses,  which  accounted  for  horrible  muti- 
lations that  were  discovered  at  Ping  Yang. 
The  Chinese  fieet  did  nothing  for  the  defense 
of  Port  Arthur.  The  "  Chen  Yuen,"  the  remain- 
ing first-class  battle  ship,  started  out  from  Wei 
Hai  Wei  on  Nov.  18  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering assistance,  but  before  getting  out  of  the 
harbor  she  accidentally  ran  upon  one  of  the 
sunken  torpedoes.  Her  commander,  Commo- 
dore Lin,  who  had  won  honors  by  his  gallantry 
in  the  Yalu  fight,  ran  his  vessel  upon  the  beach 
to  save  her  from  sinking,  and  then  committed 
suicide,  anticipating  the  fate  of  Capt.  Fong  and 
of  Gen.  Wei,  who  were  decapitated  lor  cowardice 
at  the  battle  of  Ping  Yang. 

During  the  attack  on  Port  Arthur  a  large 
body  of  Chinese  from  Foochow  attacked  the 
Japanese  position  at  Kinchow,  but  were  repelled 
with  heavy  losses  by  the  Japanese  garrison  there, 
which  lost  20  killed  and  60  wounded.  (For  later 
events  of  the  war,  see  Japan.) 

Anti-foreign  Outrages.  —  The  excitement 
produced  among  the  ijp^orant  rabble  in  the 
parts  of  the  country  af^cted  by  the  Japanese 
invasion,  and  the  anarchy  and  rapine  incident 
to  the  dispersion  or  desertion  of  oodies  of  sol- 
diers, rendered  the  lives  of  European  mission- 
aries and  others  in  such  regions  insecure.  The 
Protestant  missionaries  fled  from  Manchuria 
after  several  outrages  had  occurred,  but  the 
Catholic  fathers  remained  at  their  posts.  A 
French  missionary  was  murdered  in  Korea,  near 
Gensan,  after  the  landing  of  the  Japanese  there. 
The  Chinese  military  authorities  were  suspected 
of  having  instigated  the  crime  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  a  spy.  The  United  States  min- 
ister in  China  warned  all  American  citizens  in 
the  interior  of  China  to  go  to  the  treaty  ports, 
otherwise  the  United  States  would  not  undertake 
to  protect  them.  In  Pekin  foreigners  could  not 
walk  abroad  without  being  insulted  by  the  popu- 
lace. The  United  States  representative  called  for 
a  guard  to  protect  the  legation,  and  50  marines 
were  sent  from  one  of  the  American  war  vessels. 
Other  countries  also  sent  blue- jackets  to  protect 
their  legations.  Early  in  the  war  the  four  great 
powers  made  an  agreement  that  their  forces 
should  protect  each  other's  citizens  or  unite  for 
common  defense  if  necessary.  James  Wylie,  a 
Scotch  missionary  in  Manchuria,  was  murdered 
by  soldiers  who  were  passing  through  Sine  Yang. 
T*ne  commander  of  tne  soldiers  was  condemned 
to  death. 

Punishment  of  Spies. — After  the  declara- 
tion of  war  the  Japanese  Government  issued  a 
{)roclamation  grantmg  Chinamen  living  in  Japan 
iberty  to  remain  in  the  places  where  they  were 
domiciled  and  t©  pursue  their  occupations  on 
condition  of  their  registering  their  names.  Some 
outrages  were  committed  against  Chinese  in 
Japan,  but  they  were  stopped  by  the  police.  In 
China  the  United  States  consular  representatives 
were  kept  busy  protecting  Japanese  from  the 
fury  of  mobs  ana  the  persecution  of  the  local 
authorities.    There  were  Japanese  spies  in  the 
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country,  some  of  them  holding  official  posts  or 
working  in  the  arsenals  when  the  war  broke  out. 
The  American  consul-general,  T.  R.  Jemigan, 
warned  Japanese  that  they  must  not  wear  queues 
or  Chinese  costume  if  they  desired  him  to  save 
them  from  mob  violence  or  judicial  punishment. 
Those  who  wore  Japanese  or  European  dress 
were  maltreated  everywhere  except  m  the  for- 
eign concession  at  Shanghai,  and  all  who  could 
leave  the  country  or  talce  refuge  in  Shanghai 
did  so.  The  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  of 
China  and  Japan  in  each  other's  territorv  was 
annulled  by  the  declaration  of  war,  ana  not 
transferred  to  the  United  States  diplomatic  au- 
thorities, who  undertook  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  the  citizens  of  both  countries.  The 
consul-general  subsequently,  when  the  European 
inhabitants  of  Shanghai  feared  for  their  own 
lives  and  had  organized  a  volunteer  military 
guard  to  protect  them,  begged  the  Japanese  who 
remained  to  depart  from  China,  lest  their  pres- 
ence should  invite  an  attack  upon  the  European 
quarter.  When  the  French  steamer  **  Sydney  " 
touched  at  Kobe,  Japan,  she  was  boarcled  by 
naval  officers,  who  arrested  John  Wild,  an  Ameri- 
can inventor,  a  Scotch  torpedo  expert  named 
Cameron,  and  Chang  Fan  Moore,  who  had  been 
an  interpreter  for  the  Chinese  legation  at  Wash- 
ington. The  Japanese  political  police  had  ob- 
tamed  information  tenaing;  to  prove  that  the 
Chinese  agent  had  hired  the  others  to  blow  up 
the  Japanese  navy  with  dynamite,  and  he  was 
kept  a  prisoner,  while  ttey  w^ere  eventually 
turned  over  to  the  American  authorities  and  re- 
leased. Two  Japanese  in  Shanghai,  against 
whom  warrants  were  issued  as  spies,  took  refuge 
at  the  French  consulate,  and  when  the  Chinese 
police  demanded  their  surrender  the  French 
consul  at  their  request  handed  them  over  to  the 
American  consul-general.  Consul-General  Jemi- 
gan refused  to  deliver  them  up  on  the  taotaVa 
demand  before  consulting  the  authorities  at 
Washington.  There  was  evidence  that  they 
were  spies,  and  not  students,  as  they  pretended 
to  be,  in  the  fact  that  they  wore  Chinese  cloth- 
ing and  were  older  men  than  students  usually 
are,  and  direct  incriminating  evidence  was  found, 
when  they  were  searched  at  the  French  con- 
sulate, consisting  of  numerous  dispatches  that 
had  been  sent  to  the  Japanese  Government,  and 
in  drawings  of  Chinese  fortifications  sewed  in 
the  lining  of  the  jacket  of  one  of  them.  Secre- 
tary Gresham  informed  the  consul-general  that 
international  law  required  their  surrender.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Jerniffan  had  secured  a  promise  that 
their  case  should  not  be  finally  disposed  of  until 
Minister  Denby  arrived  from  the  Chinese  min- 
ister. The  men  were  surrendered  to  the  Viceroy 
Liu  Kun  Yih,  who  would  not  acknowledge  that 
the  promise  of  Tsungli-Yamen  had  binding  force 
over  him,  and  it  was  reported  that  they  were 
subjected  to  horrible  inc^uisitorial  tortures  and 
then  decapitated  at  Nankm. 

Peace  Negotiations. — The  Pekin  Govern- 
ment and  the  Viceroy  of  Pechili  found  no  sup- 
port in  other  parts  of  the  country  for  the  war 
mto  which  they  had  plunged.  Except  where 
the  people  were  directly  affected,  the  farmers, 
merchants,  and  tradespeople  knew  little  and 
cared  nothing  about  the  war.  They  despised 
the  Japanese  as  a  puny  and  semibarbarous  race, 


and  were  indifferent  to  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened the  Pekin  Government  and  the  Manchu 
dynasty.  There  was  no  patriotic  response  to 
calls  for  troops  or  money,  as  there  was  m  Japan, 
where  a  loan  of  50,000,000  yen  was  subscribed 
for  twice  over,  and  a  great  war  fund  and  con- 
tributions of  every  kind  were  given  voluntarily 
by  the  people  of  all  classes.  The  Japanese  Diet 
appropriated  150,000,000  yen,  and  authorized  an 
additional  loan  of  100,000,000  yen.  The  Chinese 
Government  increased  the  likin  duties  and  raised 
10,000,000  taels  in  Europe,  and  subsequently 
they  invited  proposals  for  a  loan  of  £10,000,00b 
sterling.  Li-Hung-Chang  continued  his  efforts 
to  obtain  the  diplomatic  or  military  intervention 
of  other  powers.  On  Nov.  6,  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment having  again  asked  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  act  as  intermediary,  the 
American  minister  at  Tokio  informed  the  Mi- 
kado's minister  that  China  was  willing  to  make 
peace,  and  would  consent  to  the  independence 
of  Korea  and  pay  a  war  indemnity  equivalent  to 
the  expenses  that  Japan  had  incurred,  the  sum 
to  be  determined  by  the  arbitration  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment replied  that  it  would  only  consider 
definite  proposals  emanating  direct  from  the 
Government  at  Pekin.  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms Dietering,  a  European,  was  dispatched  by 
Li-Hung-Chang  to  Hiroshima  to  discuss  tenns 
of  peace ;  but  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  refused  to  receive  him,  as  he  had  no  cre- 
dentials from  the  Tsungli-Yamen. 

CHRISTIAN  CONVENTION.  The  Quad- 
rennial General  Convention  of  the  American 
Christian  Connection  was  held  in  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  in  October.  The  convention  represents 
a  body  of  churches  that  originated  in  1792  and 
1793  independently  in  New  England,  North 
Carolina,  and  Kentucky,  taking  the  name  of 
Christian  as  a  protest  against  sectarian  divisions. 
Rejecting  all  formulations  of  creeds  and  avoid- 
ing all  theological  terms,  they  hold,  in  language 
quoted  from  the  Scriptures,  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  beginning  with  God, 
by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  who  is  the 
object  of  their  aSoration;  and  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  bears  the  same  relation  to  God  as  the 
spirit  of  man  does  to  man.  Their  newspaper 
organ,  the  "  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,"  Dayton, 
Ohio,  is  the  oldest  religious  newspaper  in  the 
United  States.    They  number  115,000  members. 

The  principal  subject  considered  at  the  con- 
vention concerned  propositions  respecting  union 
with  the  Congregational  ists.  Free  Baptists,  and 
other  denominations.  The  question  of  alliance 
or  union  with  the  Free  Baptists  has  been  agi- 
tated for  several  years.  That  of  alliance  with 
the  Congregationalists  w^as  made  vital  by  the 
action  of  the  New  Jersey  Congregational  Con- 
ference in  April,  1894,  looking  toward  union 
with  the  Christians  and  Free  Baptists  (see  article 
CoNOBEQATiONALisTS),  a  part  of  which  was  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  attend  the  New 
Jersey  Christian  Conference.  This  body  re- 
sponded with  a  proposition  for  co-operation  in 
Christian  labor  under  the  direction  of  a  federal 
commission  appointed  by  both  the  Congrega- 
tionalists and  Christians  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Congregational  ('onferenoe  proposed  a  modiii- 
cation  of    this  proposition.    The    subject  was 
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brought  before  the  conyention  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Congregationalist  proposition,  and 
also  in  the  report  of  the  Convention's  Standing 
Committee  on  Christian  Union.  After  discus- 
sion and  the  consideration  of  amendments  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  a  paper  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  important  points : 

Our  action  lihould  not  limit  itself  to  the  membere 
of  any  one  body.  Any  Christian  or  body  of  Chris- 
tians who  will  meet  ur,  as  we  would  meet  them,  to 
deviae  meaaureH  for  interdenominational  and  inter- 
Christian  fraternization  and  co-operation  for  Gospel 
work  shall  have  a  sincere  welcome.  We  hold  and 
avow  ourselves  ready  to  work  toj^ether  with  any  body 
on  conditions  simply  Christian  for  Kimply  Christian 
ends.  Your  committee  would  therefore  recommend 
that  this  convention  express  itself  in  the  adoption  ol 
the  following  resolutions : 

yyh^rewt.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  with  our 
Christian  body  that  the  followers  of  Christ  should 
not  be  divided,  but  united  in  a  combined  work  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  kingdom  of  righteousness ;  and 

WMrt<i8j  Generally  among  Christians  and  bodies 
bf  Christians  in  recent  times  there  is  a  strong  tenden- 
cy in  this  direction — so  much  so  that  recently  direct 
overtures  have  come  to  us  from  the  Congregational- 
ists  for  closer  fraternal  relations  and  co-operative 
action;  and 

Whereas,  We  are  in  favor  of  any  practical  meas- 
ures which  promise  greater  good  for  Christ  through 
wider  co-operation  among  his  di8cii)left :  therefore, 

liesoheOy  That  the  American  Christian  Convention 
approve  the  formation  of  a  co-operative  union  be- 
tween the  Christians  and  the  Congregationalists,  or 
any  other  denomination  seeking  such  union,  or  be- 
tween the  Christians  and  any  one  of  the  others ;  it 
being  understood  that  the  co-operating  bodies  are  in 
fmrity  of  Christian  standing,  and  that'  the  co-opera- 
tive union  is  not  based  upon  doctrinal  tests. 

Besoi^edy  That  the  Christian  bodies  entering  such 
co-operative  union  are  to  have  common  interest  in 
spreading  the  Gospel,  and  are  to  labor  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  common  welfare,  but  that  iu  work  is  to  be 
conducted  without  detriment  to  any  institutions  as  at 
present  constituted,  such  as  churches,  conferences, 
conventions,  associations,  publishing  houses,  mission 
boards,  colleges,  and  theological  seminaries,  and  with- 
out impairing  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  existing 
enterprises. 

Beioiretiy  That  members  of  churches  within  such 
co-operative  union,  on  change  of  residence  to  a  com- 
mumty  unprovided  with  a  church  of  their  own  peo- 
ple, be  encounured  to  join  some  church  witliin  the 
oo-operating  bodies  in  preference  to  any  other. 

Ke9olt€dy  That  should  any  ministers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  any  of  the  co-opefatinjf  bodies  accept  calls 
from  any  cliurehes  of  any  of  the  other  bodies,  their 
names  may  be  held  on  the  lists  of  members  or  their 
own  bodies  while  in  good  standing  and  remaining 
within  the  union^ provided  that  their  names  should 
not  stand  on  corresponding  lists  of  two  bodies. 

Bssolipedy  That  we  advise  the  appointment  by  this 
convention  of  a  commission  of  12  members  to  act  in 
concert  with  similar  commissions  of  other  bodies  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  involved. 

Reaolvedy  That  in  any  action  of  the  commissions 
the  vote  of  one  third  oi  the  members  present  repre- 
senting any  one  body  shall  negative  the  action  pro- 
posed so  far  as  our  body  is  concerned. 

Retolnedy  That  this  'body  approves  the  taking  of 
similar  action  by  State  associations  or  conferences  or 
other  subordinate  bodies,  but  that  all  action  may  be 
subject  to  revision  by  the  national  bodies  represented 
in  any  co-operative  union. 

Beiolvfdy  That  it  is  the  opinion  and  sentiment  ot 
this  convention  that  the  ultimate  ideal  of  Christian 
onion  is  the  union  of  all  the  followers  of  Christ  in 
one  body,  in  an  organic  union,  inspired  with  the 


spirit  of  the  Master,  existing  and  acting  with  sinffle 
reference  to  carrying  on  his  work,  building  up  Bis 
kingdom,  and  briuginf  the  world  to  Christ ;  and  we 
would  encourage  ana  co-operate  with  any  and  all 
measures  looking  to  this  end. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAYOK,  UNITED  SO- 
CIETY OF.  The  thirteenth  International  Con- 
vention of  the  United  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  Julv. 
The  secretary's  report  showed  that  the  whole 
number  of  societies,  now  given  as  83,679,  had  in- 
creased by  7,305  during  the  year,  the  largest  ab- 
solute gam  having  been  made  in  England.  Of 
these  societies.  28,696  were  in  the  United  States, 
2,243  in  Canada,  and  2,740  in  foreign  lands.  The 
foreign  societies  include  1,357  in  England,  58  in 
Scotland,  38  in  Ireland,  834  in  Australia,  72  in 
India.  59  in  Japan,  44  in  the  West  Indies,  38  in 
Turkey,  23  in  China,  25  in  Africa,  30  in  Mada- 
gascar, besides  societies  in  other  heathen  coun- 
tries and  islands  where  Protestant  missions  have 
been  established,  and  in  France,  Spain,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  and  Chili,  the  whole  number  represent- 
ing an  aggregate  of  more  than  two  million  mem- 
bers. In  addition  to  these  societies,  6,809  junior 
organizations  were  returned,  of  which  247  were 
in  Canada  and  91  in  foreign  lands,  and  which 
numbered  in  all  365,000  members.  Thirty-two 
" eTangelical*'  denominations  were  represented 
in  the  societies,  of  which  the  Presbyterians  had 
the  largest  number,  and  were  followed  in  the 
United  States,  in  order,  by  the  Congregational- 
ists, Baptists,  Disciples  of  Christ  ana  Christians, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Methodist  Protes- 
tants, Lutherans,  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  and 
other  denominations;  in  Canada  tfie  Presbyte- 
rians were  followed  by  the  Methodists,  Baptists, 
and  Congregationalists.  In  England,  the  Bap- 
tists were  in  the  lead,  and  after  them  were  the 
Congregationalists,  the  various  Methodist  bodies, 
and  the  Presbyterians.  Local  unions  of  socie- 
ties had  been  formed  in  many  cities,  of  which 
those  in  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Baltimore, 
Cleveland,  London  (England),  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  Philadelphia  included  from  more  than 
one  hundred  to  more  than  four  hundred  indi- 
vidual societies  each.  Fifty-five  hundred  and 
fifty-two  societies  had  contributed  more  than  ten 
dollars  each  to  the  home  or  foreign  missionary 
boards  of  the  denominations  to  which  they  were 
severally  attached,  the  whole  amount  of  contribu- 
tions of  this  kind  being  |138,206 ;  and  besides 
this,  |I185,512  had  been  given  by  them  in  other 
ways  to  religious  purposes.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty 
members  of  the  societies  had  joined  the  church 
during  the  past  twelve  months. 

CITIES,  AMERICAN,  RECENT  GROWTH 
OF.  This  subject  has  been  treated  in  every  vol- 
ume of  the  "Annual  Cyclopaedia"  since  1886. 
The  total  number  of  cities  described,  including 
those  in  this  volume,  is  445. 

Belleville,  a  city  of  Illinois,  the  county  seat 
of  St.  Clair  County'  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  15  miles  southeast  of  St.  Louis  and  110 
from  Springfield.  It  is  on  high  ground,  which 
affords  excellent  natural  drainage,  and  has  a 
thorough  sewerage  system.  It  lies  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  affricultufal  country,  with  inexhausti- 
ble coal  fields  adjacent.  It  is  reached  by  four 
lines  of  railroad — the  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
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the  Cairo  Short  Line,  the  Louisville,  Evansville 
and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Belleville  and  East  Ca- 
rondelet.  In  1880  it  had  a  population  of  10,683, 
which  increased  to  15,361  in  1890.  The  water 
works  were  erected  in  1885  at  a  cost  of  $175,000, 
and  since  1890  $35,000  have  been  spent  in  im- 
proving the  plant.  Three  large  storage  reser- 
voirs or  lakes,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  230,- 
000,000  gallons,  are  connected  by  cast-iron  pipes 
with  the  basin  at  the  pump  house.  Two  Worth- 
ington  compound  duplex  pumps,  with  a  capacity 
of  2,500,000  gallons  daily,  force  the  supply,  after 
it  has  passed  through  4  Hyatt  filters,  to  a 
standpipe  45  feet  in  circumference  and  120  feet 
high  on  a  hill  higher  than  the  highest  point  in 
the  city.  The  streets  and  driveways  of  Belle- 
ville are  well  paved,  and  awav  from  the  princi- 
pal business  tnoroughfares  they  are  lined  with 
nandsome  shade  trees.  Brick  is  used  almost 
exclusively  for  the  houses,  and  there  are  many 
beautiful  lawns  and  gardens  in  the  residence 
portion  of  the  city.  Tnere  are  efficient  fire  and 
police  departments,  and  gas  and  electric  lighting 
are  in  use.  There  are  4^  miles  of  street  railway, 
an  opera  house,  and  2  banks,  one  of  which  is 
national,  with  a  capital  of  |I150,000,  and  the 
other  is  a  savings  institution.    Three  difiily  news- 

Sapers  are  published — 1  in  English  and  2  in 
German — and  there  are  4  weeklies.  The  city 
has  a  hospital,  and  a  public  library  contained  in 
the  fine  city  hall.  The  various  religious  denom- 
inations are  represented,  and  there  is  a  Catholic 
cathedral  and  a  handsome  bishop's  residence. 
In  1889  there  were  6  public-school  buildings, 
and  49  teachers  were  employed,  while  2,440  pu- 
pils were  enrolled.  In  1892  an  addition  costing 
$40,000  was  built  in  the  rear  of  the  old  court- 
house. Belleville  claims  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant nail-manufacturing  center  west  of  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.  Two  nail  works  gave  employment 
to  1,100  men  and  boys  in  1893,  and  produced 
2,100  kegs  of  nails  daily  in  addition  to  the  out- 
put of  an  older  establishment.  There  are  brass 
works,  large  foundries,  several  stove  works,  3 
brickyards,  1  of  which  employs  60  men  and 
manufactures  60,000  bricks  daily,  while  the  out- 
put of  the  2  other  firms  is  12,000,000  yearly  each ; 
pump  and  skein  works  turning  out  all  kinds  of 
machinery  and  implements  for  mining;  castor- 
oil  works,  with  a  capacity  of  20  barrels  a  day ; 
fflass  works,  emploving  250  men;  a  creamery, 
lumber  yards,  marble  works,  and  a  keg  factory. 
The  city  has  an  altitude  of  527  feet  above  the 
sea. 

Bismarck,  a  city  of  North  Dakota,  capitAl  of 
the  State,  and  county  seat  of  Burleigh  County, 
on  the  east  bank  of  Missouri  river,  surrounded 
on  the  south  and  east  by  meadow  and  on  the 
north  by  rolling  prairie.  It  was  incorporated  in 
January,  1875,  and  was  named  after  the  great 
chancellor  of  the  empire  when  the  bankers  of 
Germany  made  extensive  investments  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  capital  was 
located  here  in  the  summer  of  1883.  The  Capi- 
tol building  stands  on  high  receding  land  north 
of  the  city,  and  commands  a  view  of  many  miles. 
Gen.  Grant  and  Sitting  Bull  participated  in 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone.  The  State  Peni- 
tentiary is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east. 
There  is  also  an  excellent  brick  courthouse  and 
jail,  as  well  as  the  Governor's  residence,  a  city 


hall,  and  a  high-school  building  near  the  center 
of  the  citv,  a  United  States  signal  station,  a  land 
office,  and  a  surveyor-general's  office.  The  United 
States  district  court  holds  its  spring  term  here. 
Bismarck  is  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  450  miles  west  of  Duluth.  There  are 
now  only  3  steamers  on  the  river,  where  before 
1880  there  were  35,  the  river  traffic  having  been 
taken  by  railroads.  The  population  is  about 
3,000;  in  1880  it  was  1,758,  and  in  1890  2,186. 
The  inhabitants  consist  of  Americans,  Irish, 
Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  a  few  French  and 
Russians.  The  native  American  element  pre- 
dominates. The  water  supply  is  drawn  from 
Missouri  river  and  pumped  to  a  reservoir.  There 
are  44  hydrants,  each  having  sufficient  pressure 
to  throw  a  stream  over  the  largest  building. 
Two  national  banks  have  a  capital  of  f  100,0W) 
and  $50,000,  respectively,  while  a  private  bank  is 
capitalized  at  $30,000.  The  assessed  valuation  of 
property  is  $1,514,471,  and  the  tax  levy  9^  mills. 
The  bonded  debt  of  the  city  is  $34,000.  The  6 
churches  belong  to  the  Catholic,  Methodist,  Epis- 
copal, Swedish  Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  and  Bap^ 
tist  denominations.  There  are'  2  public  schools 
and  1  parochial.  A  flour  mill  has  a  capacity  of 
1,000  barrels,  and  there  are  2  grain  elevators. 
The  climate  is  fine,  the  atmosphere  being  light 
and  dry,  rendering  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  easier  of  endurance. 

Champaign,  a  city  of  Illinois,  in  Champaign 
County,  of  which  it  is  the  principal  business 
city,  lies  in  the  center  of  the  great  corn  belt  of 
the  State.  It  had  a  population  of  5,839  in  1890. 
and  is  divided  from  its  twin  city,  Urbana,  by  the 
corporate  limit  of  a  street  only.  These  munici- 
palities are  connected  by  a  thoroughly  equipped 
system  of  electric  railroad.  In  all,  there  are  8J 
miles  in  the  city  of  horse  and  electric  street  car 
lines.  Champaign  is  128  miles  from  Chicago,  48 
from  Bloomington,  and  33  from  Danville.  Three 
lines  of  railroad  pass  through  it — the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Big  Four,  and  the  Wabash.  There 
are  30  miles  of  sidewalks,  all  of  brick  except  in 
the  business  portion,  where  stone  is  used.  There 
are  4  parks,  l  of  15  acres.  Gas  and  electricity 
are  employed  in  lighting,  and  water  is  supplied 
from  driven  wells  at  a  depth  of  165  feet.  The 
fire  department  is  contained  within  the  city 
building,  which  cost  $15,000,  and  in  which  ia 
also  located  the  city  library  of  5,000  volumes. 
The  Presbyterians, '  Methodists,  Episcopalians, 
Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Disciples,  German 
Methodists,  Catholics,  and  other  denominations 
have  handsome  churches.  The  public  schools 
are  of  a  high  order,  and  the  high  school  prepares 
students  for  the  University  of  Illinois,  which  is 
near  the  city.  There  are  1  private  and  2  national 
banks.  One  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers  are 
published. 

Chester,  a  city  of  Pennsylvania,  the  oldest 
town  in  the  State,  in  Delaware  County,  on  the 
west  bank  of  Delaware  river,  15  miles  below 
Philadelphia  by  the  old  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more post  road,  12  miles  by  rail  and*  18  by  river. 
It  is  14  miles  northeast  of  Wilmington,  and  is 
separated  by  a  small  stream — Lamokin  Run — 
from  the  borough  of  South  Chester,  while  imme- 
diately adjoining  on  the  northwest  lies  the  manu- 
facturing suburb  of  Upland.  In  1880  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  was  14,997,  and  in  1890  it  was 
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The  width  of  the  river  in  front  of 
Chester  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  while  the 
deepest  water  in  the  Delaware  (on  an  average  17 
feet)  is  found  here  for  a  distance  of  nearly  5 
miles.  In  1825,  when  the  State  proposed  to  cede 
the  upper  and  lower  piers  to  the  United  States, 
it  was  urged  by  Commodore  David  Porter  and 
other  naval  officers  that  Chester  was  the  only 
point  on  the  river  where  a  74-gun  frigate  could 
lie  at  the  wharf  and  receive  her  armament  with- 
out the  use  of  cranes.  The  site  of  the  city  ex- 
tends along  the  river  2  miles,  Ridley  Creek 
bounding  it  on  the  east,  and  stretches  back  from 
1  to  2^  miles,  the  increase  occurring  at  that  part 
of  the  city  which  was  formerly  the  boroue;h  of 
North  Chester.  It  was  settled  by  the  Swedes  in 
1644,  and  was  originally  known  as  Upland.  In 
1682  the  first  Provincial  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  held  here.  In  1701  it  received  its 
borough  charter,  and  in  1708  it  contained  1(X) 
houses.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  desig- 
nated as  one  of  the  stations  where  boats  for  the 
Stale  were  to  be  built,  and  from  1789  to  1851  it 
was  the  shire  town.  In  1866  it  was  incorporated. 
It  has  3  railroads.  After  1887  the  powers  of  the 
mayor  and  the  Select  and  Common  Councils 
were  extended  to  authorize  expenditures  for 
public  improvements,  and  much  work  was  done 
in  paving,  sewering,  etc.,  nearly  f  1(X),000  having 
been  expended  in  1888  on  paving  alone,  asphaf 
turn  and  Belgian  block  being  used.  The  roadways 
are  macadamized,  and  there  are  nearly  10  miles  of 
horse-car  lines.  Gas  and  electricity  are  employed 
in  illumination.  The  water  works,  begun  in 
1887,  supplv  not  only  the  city  proper  but  South 
Chester  and  Upland.  They  consist  of  a  reser- 
voir on  Harrison's  Hill,  8  miles  northwest  of  the 
city,  200  feet  above  low  water,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  12,000,000  gallons,  and  duplicate 
Gaskill  pumps  with  a  capacity  nearlv  double  the 
demand.  A  pressure  is  afforded  of  80  pounds 
on  the  lower  and  50  pounds  on  the  higher  levels 
of  the  city.  In  1889  there  were  13  public-school 
buildings,  containing  seats  for  3,500  children. 
The  value  of  school  property  was  1 162,000,  an4 
61  teachers  were  employed.  The  handsome  new 
high  school  was  erected  in  1886.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Military  Academy,  incorporated  in  1862, 
is  located  here,  and  there  are  private  and  paro- 
chial schools.  There  are  more  than  20  churches. 
In  addition  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation there  is  a  Mechanics'  Library  and  Read- 
ing Room.  Two  national  banks  are  capitalized 
at  $300,000  each,  and  another  at  |100,000.  A 
trust  and  safe-deposit  company  has  a  capital  of 
$250,000,  and  the  city  possesses  a  clearing  house. 
Two  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished, also  1  monthly  periodical.  Chester  owes 
its  growth  to  its  manufacturing  interests.  The 
first  factory  was  established  here  in  1860,  and 
in  1889  there  were  29  factories  of  cotton  and 
wool,  giving  employment  to  4,062  persons  and 
operating  171,742  spindles,  3,211  looms,  and  325 
cards.  The  capital  invested  was  $3,826,000,  and 
wages  to  the  amount  of  $1,569,882  were  paid 
yearly.  At  the  shipyards  of  the  late  John  Roach 
were  built,  in  1874,  the  2  largest  vessels  ever 
constructed  in  this  country  to  that  date — the 
"  City  of  Pekin  "  and  the  "  City  of  Tokio  " ;  and  in 
the  thirteen  years  to  1885  $6,852,944  were  expend- 
ed in  wages.  As  many  as  1,500  men  have  been  em- 


ployed at  one  time.  The  shipyard  extends  along 
the  river  front  1,200  feet,  and  with  its  annexes 
covers  32  acres.  Ships  have  been  built  for  the 
United  States  Government  and  steamship  com- 
panies on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 
Four  companies  were  engaged  in  1889  in  the 
manufacture  of  burning  and  lubricating  oils. 
Print  works  covering  20  acres,  and  consisting  of 
20  separate  buildings  for  bleaching,  printing, 
and  dyeine,  had  a  capacity  of  60,000,000  yards 
of  finishea  cotton  goods  a  year,  and  employed 
700  persons.  The  other  industrial  establish- 
ments included  a  factory  of  Corliss  engines, 
heavy  machinery,  and  steam-power  appliances; 
steel  works,  employing  200  men ;  a  steel-casting 
company  that  employed  250  men  ;  rolling  mills, 
brass  works,  boiler  works,  car  works,  a  foundry 
and  machine-shop  company,  the  works  of  which 
are  in  that  part  of  the  city  known  as  Penn  Land- 
ing, immediately  opposite  the  stone  that  marks 
the  spot  where  the  founder  of  the  State  first  set 
foot;  a  factory  of  edge  tools,  another  of  dve- 
stuffs,  the  plant  of  which  is  valued  at  $100,000; 
4  sash  and  planing  mills,  5  candy  works.  9  brick- 
yards, 2  box  factories,  1  pottery,  12  cigar  fac- 
tories, 8  cooperages,  one  brewery,  5  carriage  and 
wagon  shops,  7  factories  of  harness,  1  of  mat- 
tresses, 1  01  wooden  vessels,  1  of  masts  and  spars, 
1  of  blank  books,  1  of  chemicals,  2  flour  mills,  4 
factories  of  kindling  wood,  and  4  brass  foundries. 
Green  Bay,  a  city  of  Wisconsin,  the  county 
seat  of  Brown  County,  at  the  head  or  southwest 
extremity  of  Green  Bay,  and  on  the  ri^ht  bank 
of  Fox  river  at  its  mouth,  about  65  miles  from 
Fond  du  Lac  and  113  from  Milwaukee.  It  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  Fort  Howard,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  Depere,  a  town 
of  5,000  inhabitants,  is  3^  miles  distant.  The 
harbor  is  capacious.  Green  Bay  was  first  visited 
by  Catholic  missionaries  in  1634,  and  in  1670-'71 
the  first  regular  settlement  was  made.  For 
many  years  it  was  a  trading  post,  Astor  con- 
ducting his  expeditions  to  the  West  from  this 
point,  and,  in  fact,  owning  a  good  part  of  what 
IS  now  the  city.  It  was  first  incorporated  in 
1854.  The  population  of  Green  Bay  (in  8  wards) 
was  placed  at  9,069  by  the  last  Federal  census ; 
it  now  claims  12,000.  Being  at  the  head  of  lake 
and  the  foot  of  river  navigation,  the  city  is  the 
entrepot  for  the  fertile  Fox  River  valley,  and 
through  its  systems  of  railroads,  radiating  in 
six  directions,  is  a  distributing  point  for  a  large 
area.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  for  the  season  of 
1893  was  :  Arrivals,  624  vessels,  with  tonnage  of 
211,692  tons,  and  departure,  642  vessels,  with 
tonnage  of  213,954  tons.  This,  the  registered 
tonnage,  represented  a  carrying  tonnage  of  about 
double  the  amount,  and  dia  not  include  a  large 
number  of  vessels  having  round- trip  clearances 
and  not  reporting  at  the  customhouse.  By 
rail  there  was  shipped  during  1893  $5,000,000 
worth  of  merchandise,  lumber,  produce,  etc.,  in- 
cluding $800,000  of  vegetables.  The  shipments 
by  water  were  placed  at  $2,500,000,  inclusive  of 
$1,400,000  in  flour  shipments.  During  the  year 
100  tons  of  bituminous  and  30,000  tons  of  an- 
thracite coal  were  received.  Lying  in  an  ex- 
cellent agricultural  and  dairying  section,  the 
city  is  becoming  an  important  grain  and  cheese 
center,  one  firm  dealing  exclusively  in  cheese  for 
shipment  to  European  markets.    During  1894 
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135,000,000  feet  of  lumber  were  manufactured. 
There  are  extensive  saw^mills,  and  also  planing 
mills,  sash,  door,  and  blind  manufactories,  found- 
ries, machine  shops,  furniture,  barrel,  and  kit, 
tub,  and  beer-keg  factories,  others  of  brooms  and 
soap,  with  a  large  bakery  and  candy  factories, 
while  mineral  waters  from  medicinal  springs  are 
bottled  for  exportation.  Water  works  of  the 
Holly  system  supply  the  city  and  also  Fort  How- 
ard through  30  miles  of  mains,  the  source  of 
supply  being  artesian  wells  950  feet  deep.  There 
are  6  miles  of  cedar-block  paving  and  6^  miles 
of  electric  street  railway,  1  paid  fire  department, 
2  daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers,  13  churches, 
2  national  banks,  each  capitalized  at  $100,000. 
In  addition  to  6  public-school  buildings,  includ- 
ing a  new  high  school,  there  are  5  large  fine 
parochial-school  structures,  belonging  to  the 
Catholics  and  Lutherans. 

Hot  Springs,  a  city  of  Arkansas,  the  county 
seat  of  Garland  County,  in  a  narrow  valley  of 
the  Ozark  mountains,  about  1,000  yards  in 
length,  55  miles  southwest  of  Little  Kock,  and 
22  miles  by  rail  from  Malvern,  the  junction  of  • 
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the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  and 
the  Hot  Springs  Railroads.  The  Hot  Springs 
and  Chautauquan  and  the  Hot  Springs  and 
Mountain  View  Railroads  are  short  local  lines. 
The  springs,  whose  healing  qualities  were  known 
to  the  Indians  before  the  exploration  party  sent 
out  under  Dunbar  and  Hunter  by  President  Jef- 
ferson, issue  from  the  western  slope  of  Hot 
Springs  mountain  at  an  elevation  of  700  to  800 
feet,  most  of  them  being  from  30  to  75  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valley,  and  a  few  near  the 
margin  of  Hot  Springs  creek.  There  are  72,  all 
within  the  limits  of  a  United  States  Government 
reservation.  The  waters  are  nearly  all  concen- 
trated in  large  air-tight  tanks  built  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  are  capable  of  bathing 


19,296  persons  daily,  allowing  25  gallons  for 
each  bath.  They  are  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  free  carbonic  acid,  and  contain  various  car- 
bonates in  solution.  In  the  hottest  springs  an 
egg  can  be  cooked  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  the 
temperature  varies  in  all  from  105°  to  158°  F. 
All  the  springs  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek, 
flowing  from  the  mountain,  are  hot,  with  one 
exception,  and  all  on  the  west  side  are  cold,  ex- 
cepting the  alum  spring.  Most  of  the  springs 
are  covered  with  stone  and  cemented,  and  the 
water  is  conveyed  from  them  through  iron  pipes 
to  the  Government  tanks  and  bathing  houses  in 
the  valley.  The  city  proper  has  an  elevation  of 
427  feet  above  sea  level.  It  had  a  population  of 
3,354  in  1880,  and  in  1890  of  8,08(5.  It  is  now 
estimated  at  15,000.  The  regular  visiting  popu- 
lation is  from  5,000  to  10,000.  Yearly  there  are 
over  100,000  visitors.  The  20  bath  houses  at  the 
Hot  Springs  were  built  at  a  cost  ranging  from 
110,000  to  150,000  each,  but  6  of  them  are  with- 
out the  borders  of  the  Government  reservation. 
Settlements  were  made  here  at  various  times 
from  1808,  and  claims  were  established.  All 
these  were  disallowed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  in 
1877  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  settle  the 
right   of  possession  and 

Surchase  between  the  in- 
ividual  citizens  who  had 
established  residences  up- 
on the  reservation,  num- 
bering at  that  date  4,000. 
Only  one  of  the  numerous 
hotels  is  on  the  Govern- 
ment property.  It  is  in 
the  northwest  corner  of 
the  reservation,  on  the 
main  street  of  the  city, 
and  a  peculiar  feature  is 
the  senes  of  iron  bridge- 
ways  from  every  floor  to 
the  roads  and  drives  of 
Hot  Springs  mountain, 
over  which  invalids  can 
be  wheeled  directly  in 
chairs,  which  are  availa- 
ble also  as  Are  escapes. 
It  cost  1550,000.  An- 
other has  520  guest  rooms, 
and  has  an  observatory 
tower  nearly  200  feet 
high,  while'  the  main 
form  grand  promenades  of 
In  the  southwest  cor- 


halls,  12  feet  wide, 
675  feet  each  in  length, 
ner  of  the  reservation  stand  the  handsome  build- 
ings of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  Hos- 
pital. Much  has  been  done  by  the  Government 
toward  beautifying  Hot  Springs  mountain;  a 
new  entrance  has  been  built,  and  at  intervals 
driveways  and  walks  lead  from  it,  embracing  the 
whole  mountain.  A  line  of  electric  street  rail- 
way extends  along  Central  Avenue.  In  all 
there  are  about  8  miles  of  horse  and  motor  street 
railway.  The  water  works  and  sewerage  system 
of  the  citv  are  especiallv  fine,  the  former  having 
a  capacity  of  2,250,000  gallons  .daily.  Three 
daily  and  6  weekly  papers  are  published,  also  1 
monthly.    There  are  3  banks,  17  churches,  15 
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schools  and  colleges,  1  board  of  trade,  and  the 
usual  facilities  of  telegraph,  telephone,  express, 
etc  The  lowest  winter  temperature  is  10**  above 
zero,  and  the  highest  summer  temperature  98°. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year  is  68°. 
Seven  miles  distant,  on  the  Hot  Springs  Rail- 
road, are  the  Potash  Sulphur  Springs,  the  waters 
of  which  are  said  to  be  a  specific  for  many  dis- 
eases, and  are  shipped  to  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Fine  oilstone  (novaculite)  is 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Hot  Springs,  as  well  as 
deposits  of  lead  and  silver,  and  there  are  smelt- 
ers and  sawmills  and  planing  mills. 

Hantingiioii,  the  second  city  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, county  seat  of  Cabell  County,  on  Ohio 
river,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  6uyandotte, 
20  miles  above  Ironton,  Ohio,  and  52  miles  west 
of  Charleston;  population  in  1890,  10,108 — an 
increase  of  6,984  over  1880.  It  is  on  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio,  the  Newport  News  and  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  the  Ohio  River  (to  Wheeling),  the 
Norfolk  and  Western,  and  the  Huntington  and 
Big  Sandy  Railroads.  Its  altitude  is  566  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  streets  are  paved  with 
brick  and  lighted  with  electricity,  and  there  is 
an  electric  street-car  system.  In  1891  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  property  was  $3,500,000,  and 
the  city  debt  $29,000.  The  enrollment  in  4  pub- 
lic schools  is  1,700,  with  35  teachers.  Marshall 
College  is  a  State  normal  school,  and  has  140 
pupils.  The  churches  are  2  Methodist,  1  Pres- 
byterian, 1  Baptist,  1  Roman  Catholic,  1  Con- 
ereeational,  and  1  Episcopal.  Two  national 
bauKs  have  a  joint  capital  of  |I300,000,  and  there 
are  also  1  private  banlc,  1  savings  and  loan  socie- 
ty, and  2  ouilding  and  loan  associations.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  shops  cover  18 
acres,  and  represent  an  outlay  of  $1,100,000. 
They  employ  625  men,  with  a  monthly  pay  roll 
of  $24,000.  There  is  also  a  car  company,  with  a 
plant  valued  at  $1,000,000,  em  ploymg*  bet  ween 
700  and  800  men,  with  a  monthly  pay  roll  of 
$40,000  to  $45,000,  3  glass  factories,  1  with  a 
capital  of  $110,000,  and  covering  4  acres,  1 
brewery,  1  large  ice  plant,  3  large  wood-working 
plant^'l  excelsior  and  mattress  factory,  1  large 
flouring  mill,  with  capacity  of  100  barrels  daily, 
2  extensive  brick  and  tile  works,  1  cooperage, 
large  handle  works,  90  per  cent,  of  the  product 
of  which  is  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  1 
foundry,  machine  shops,  saw  and  planing  mills, 
one  with  a  capital  of  $135,000,  and  molding  and 
plaster  companies. 

Kenosha,  a  city  of  Wisconsin,  the  county  seat 
of  Kenosha  County,  the  most  southeastern  coun- 
ty in  the  State.  It  is  on  Lake  Michigan,  10 
miles  south  of  Racine,  34  miles  south  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  51  miles  from  Chicago.  It  has  a 
eood  harbor,  and  a  breakwater  that  cost  $40,000. 
It  is  on  the  Milwaukee  division  of  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railroad,  and  is  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Kenosha  and  Rockford.  The 
first  settlement  of  Kenosha  was  made  in  1835, 
when  it  was  called  Pike  Creek.  From  1837  to 
1850  it  was  known  as  the  village  of  South  port, 
but  in  the  last  year  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
under  its  present  name.  The  harbor  was  located 
here  by  the  United  States  Government  in  1844. 
In  1880  it  had  a  population  of  5,039 ;  in  1890,  of 
6.532 ;  and  in  1894  it  claimed  9.000.  The  streets 
are  shaded,  and  many  of  the  residences  are  sur- 


rounded with  beautiful  lawns,  so  that  it  is  called 
the  park  city.  The  principal  street  is  paved 
with  brick.  There  are  3  miles  of  electric  street 
railway.  The  water  supply  is  drawn  from  arte- 
sian wells,  and  there  is  a  good  fire  department. 
An  iron  swinging  bridge,  which  cost  $17,600. 
crosses  the  river.  There  are  2  banks,  1  national 
and  1  private;  10  churches,  belonging  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Irish  and  German 
Catholic,  German  Methodist,  German  Lutheran, 
Unitarian,  Danish,  Congregational,  and  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  denominations.  In  addition  to 
excellent  public  schools,  there  are  a  high  school 
and  2  pnvate  institutions — University  School 
and  Kemper  Hall — the  latter  belonging  to  the 
Catholics.  In  1845  the  first  free  school  in  the 
State  was  established  here.  A  fine  sanitarium 
has  replaced  the  old  water  cure  that  was  located 
here  years  ago.  In  1890  the  estimate  of  capital 
employed  in  manufactures  was  $3,500,000,  with 
an  -output  of  $4,000,000  yearly ;  1,500  men  were 
employed,  with  yearly  wages  of  $600,000. 
Among  the  factories  are  wagon  works  which 
cover  5  acres,  established  in  1852,  with  a  cap- 
ital at  present  of  $750,000,  an  engine  and 
skein  company ;  a  wire-mattress  factory,  with  a 
capacity  of  1,500  mattresses  a  day;  large  brass 
works,a  tannery  on  an  extensive  scale,  a  milling 
and  a  malting  company.  The  city  has  an  altitude 
of  611  feet.  A  lighthouse  stands'  on  Washington 
Island  in  the  harbor. 

La  Salle,  a  city  of  Illinois,  in  La  Salle  County, 
on  the  north  bank  of  Illinois  river,  at  the  head 
of  navigation.  100  miles  west  of  Chicago,  60 
miles  north  of  Bloomington,  and  15  from  Ot- 
tawa, the  county  seat.  In  1880  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  7,847,  which  increased  to  9,855  in  1890. 
It  now  claims  12,000.  La  Salle  is  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Illinois  Canal.  The  Illinois 
Central,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific, 
and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincv  Rail- 
roads pass  through  the  place,  while  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  intersects  all  three  within  8 
miles.  La  Salle  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  agri- 
cultural country,  and  within  the  city  limits  and 
in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  8  shafts  from  which 
bituminous  coal  is  obtained,  giving  employment 
to  about  1,500  men.  Artesian  water  is  found 
1,300  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  citv  owns 
an  excellent  water  system  with  12  miles  of 
mains.  It  has  also  6  miles  of  macadamized 
streets,  4  miles  of  stone  sidewalk,  3  miles  of 
sewers,  gas  and  electric  lighting,  12  miles  of  elec- 
tric street  railway,  a  well-equipped  fire  depart- 
ment, with  electric  alarm,  7  churches,  5  public- 
school  buildings,  and  a  handsome  high  school, 
a  public  library,  a  hospital,  and  the  ordinary 
telephone  and  telegraph  facilitiA?.  One  nation- 
al bank  has  a  capital  of  $100,000.  One  daily 
and  2  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  The 
industries  include  large  zinc  smelting  and  roll- 
ing mills,  in  connection  with  which  is  an  exten- 
sive sulphuric-acid  factory;  the  finest  pressed 
brick  for  face  and  ornamental  work  are  made 
from  clay  mined  almost  beside  the  kilns,  while 
common  brick  are  also  turned  out  by  the  million. 
Large  quantities  of  bottles  are  manufactured 
from  sand  found  in  the  vicinity,  hydraulic  ce- 
ment and  sewer  pipe  are  made  adjacent  to  the 
city  on  the  east,  and  there  are  large  clockworks 
and  a  brewery.    Two  noted  pleasure  resorts — 
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Starved  Rock  and  Deer  Park — ^are  within  a  few 
miles. 

New  Albanj,  a  city  of  Indiana,  county  seat 
of  Ployd  County,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  on  Ohio  river,  5  miles  below  Liouisville, 
180  above  Evansville,  and  115  from  Indianapolis. 
By  the  census  of  1890  it  was  the  sixth  city  of 
Indiana,  the  population  having  increased  from 
16,423  in  1880  to  21,059.  Four  railroads  enter 
the  city,  leading  directly  to  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Indianapolis,  and  Cincinnati,  and  connected  by 
a  belt  and  terminal  line.  A  large  cantilever 
railroad  and  wagon  bridge  spans  the  river.  The 
location  at  the  base  of  the  Silver  Hills  is  one  of 
great  beauty.  The  city  has  an  altitude  varying 
from  433  to  463  feet.  Ail  the  streets,  except 
those  in  the  suburbs,  are  macadamized,  and  the 
sidewalks  are  of  brick  or  flagstone.  The  princi- 
pal drainage  is  by  open  paved  gutters.  The 
residence  portion  is  snadea  largely  by  maples. 
Gas  and  electric  lighting  are  in  use,  and  tnere 
are  6^  miles  of  street  railway,  in  addition  to  2 
railroads  to  Louisville.  The  water  supplv  is 
drawn  from  the  Ohio  river,  and  pumpea  to 
reservoirs  having  a  capacity  of  32,000,000  gal- 
lons and  a  pressure  of  80  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  There  are  38  miles  of  pipe  and  170  fire 
hydrants,  and  the  works  have  cost  more  than 
1300.000.  The  fire  department  is  well  eouipped. 
In  addition  to  68  public  schools,  hela  m  14 
buildings,  there  are  2  high  schools  (1  for  white 
and  1  for  colored  pupils),  3  large  Catholic  paro- 
chial schools,  a  business  college,  and  De  Pauw 
(Methodist  Episcopal)  College,  for  both  sexes. 
The  United  States  courthouse  and  post  office  is 
a  handsome  structure.  The  other  public  build- 
ings are  a  county  courthouse  and  county  jail,  2 
public  libraries,  an  opera  house,  3  public  halls, 
and  a  Masonic  temple  that  cost  $35,000.  The 
charitable  institutions  include  a  hospital  and 
home  for  the  friendless,  an  orphan*s  home,  and 
a  home  for  old  ladies,  the  last  endowed  to  the 
amount  of  f  150,000.  The  22  churches  are  divided 
as  follow :  5  English,  1  German,  and  2  African 
Methodist  Episcopal ;  3  Presbyterian  and  2  Mis- 
sion ;  1  Baptist,  white,  and  1  colored ;  2  Catho- 
lic, 1  Protestant  Episcopal,  1  German  Evangel- 
ical. 2  Christian,  and  1  United  Brethren.  Three 
newly  erected  church  buildings  cost  |80,000.  A 
national  cemetery  is  located  nere.  Four  banks 
have  a  joint  capital  of  $700,000,  and  1  private 
bank  is  capitalized  at  $100,000.  There  are  5 
building  and  loan  associations.  Two  daily  and 
2  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  New  Al- 
bany has  large  manufacturing  interests,  among 
which  are  a  rail  mill,  valued  at  $300,000,  with 
capacity  of  30,000  tons  of  rail  a  year,  einploy^ing, 
with  its  foundry,  470  mechanics,  and  making  a 
specialty  of  material  for  cable  roads ;  a  steam 
forge  and  rolling  mill ;  2  other  rolling  mills ;  4 
large  foundries;  2  sawmills;  12  luml)er  yards; 
2  large  handle  and  bent-wood  factories ;  3  exten- 
sive furniture  factories ;  cotton  and  woolen  mills, 
capitalized  at  $400,000,  employing  upward  of 
700  hands;  a  cotton-batting  factory,  a  hosiery 
mill,  stove  works,  3  fiouring  mills,  4  breweries, 
a  fruit-box  and  basket  factory,  glass  works,  6 
tanneries,  a  whetstone  factory,  spice  mills,  brick 
works,  3  planing  mills,  1  factory  of  stone  pumps, 
1  of  glue,  3  of  carriages,  16  of  cigars,  1  of  paper 
boxes,  and  others  of  chairs,  brooms,  brushes, 


collars  and  saddlery,  novelties,  ioe,  candy,  and 
clothing. 

New  Branswiek,  a  city  of  New  Jerse:^, 
the  county  seat  of  Middlesex  County,  on  Rari- 
tan  river,  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  and  at  the  northern  outlet 
of  the  Delaware  and  liaritan  Canal,  81  miles 
southwest  of  New  York,  26  from  Trenton,  and 
17  from  Elizabeth.  It  has  a  water  front  of  4 
miles,  the  avera^  depth  of  water  in  the  river 
being  9^  feet  (high  water,  13  feet),  and  that  in 
the  canal  7  feet.  The  canal  is  75  feet  wide,  and 
is  navigated  by  steamers  and  sloops  of  100  to  800 
tons.  Three  lines  of  steamers  run  daily  from 
New  York  to  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more via  this  canal.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
nms  through  the  center  of  the  city,  and  the 
Raritan  River  Railroad,  running  from  New 
Brunswick  to  South  Amboy,  connects  with  the 
New  Jersey  Central  and  the  New  York  and  Long 
Branch  road?.  Trains  to  New  York  run,  on  an 
average,  every  thirty  minutes.  The  population 
is  placed  at  20,000,  of  whom  5,500  are  employed 
in  manufactories.  The  water  works,  which  are 
owned  bv  the  city,  are  valued  at  $500,000,  and 
the  supply  is  claimed  to  be  remarkablv  pure  and 
especially  valuable  for  dveing.  The  fire  depart- 
ment is  equipped  with  6  steam  engines,  and  in 
addition  to  gas  there  is  an  electric-light  company 
capitalized  at  $75,000.  Two  national  banks  have 
a  joint  capital  of  $350,000,  and  1  savings  insti- 
tution has  deposits  of  $1,442,449.  In  addition 
there  are  8  building  and  loan  associations.  There 
is  1  street  railway,  operated  by  horse  power. 
Three  daily  and  6  weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished. There  are  5  public  halls,  9  hotels,  and  1 
opera  house,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,200 ;  1 
city  hospital,  a  free  circulating  library  belonging 
to  the  city,  and  2  other  libraries,  belonging  to 
educational  institutions,  which  are  open  to  the 
public.  The  21  churches  are,  respectively,  3 
Baptist,  2  Episcopalian,  1  German  Lutheran,  5 
Methodist,  2  Presbyterian,  5  Reformed  Dutch, 
and  3  Roman  Catholic,  one  of  the  last  a  cathe- 
dral. There  is  also  a  flourishing  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  A  Reformed  Theological 
Seminary  is  located  here,  and  the  city  is  the  site 
of  Rutgers  College,  one  of  the  oldest  educational 
institutions  in  the  country,  which  was  organized 
in  1770  and  richly  endowed.  With  it  are  con- 
nected the  State  Agricultural  College  and  a  State 
agricultural  experiment  station.  In  addition  to 
Rutgers  Preparatory  School,  there  are  3  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  a  young  ladies'  seminanr,  1  high 
and  5  ward  schools.  The  tax  rate  is  $2.46  on  a 
moderate  valuation.  The  total  output  of  the 
manufacturing  establishments  is  about  $20,000,- 
000.  India  rubber,  paper,  and  hosiery  are  the 
leading  products.  There  are  three  rubber  fac- 
tories ;  1,800  people  are  employed  in  the  knitting 
mills,  which  have  an  output  yearly  of  $3,000,000; 
a  rubber  and  wall-paper  machinery  manufactur- 
ing establishment  and  a  factory  of  fire  pots  for 
glass  manufacturing  are  extensive  establish- 
ments, as  is  also  one  for  the  compounding  of 
medicinal  preparations,  which  has  an  output  of 
$2,000,000  yearly;  50  persons  are  employed  in 
making  needles;  color  manufacturing  realizes 
$100,000  a  year;  the  cigar  industry  employs  300 
persons ;  a  specialties  company,  730 ;  and  there 
are  also  bronze  works,  factories  of  metal  goods, 
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shoes,  and  patent  medicines,  a  large  manufactory 
of  stereotype  plates  for  newspapers,  and  other 
smaller  concerns. 

Oshkosh,  a  city  of  Wisconsin,  the  county 
seat  of  Winnebago  County,  on  the  west  shore  of 
Lake  Winnebago.  It  is  divided  by  Fox  river, 
which  finds  its  outlet  in  the  lake  at  this  point. 
It  is  17  miles  from  Fond  du  Lac,  80  from  Mil- 
waukee, and  49  from  Green  Bay.  The  flrsl  set- 
tlement of  Oshkosh  was  made  by  French  traders, 
who  established  a  post  here,  and  2  white  fami- 
lies removed  hither  from  Green  Bay  in  1836.  In 
1846  the  influx  of  settlers  became  rapid,  and  in 
April,  1853,  a  city  charter  was  obtained.  Prior 
to  1852  it  was  known  as  Winnebago,  but  at  that 
dat«  it  received  its  present  name  in  honor  of  the 
chief  of  the  Menomonee  Indians.  In  1880  it  had 
a  population  of  15,748,  and  in  1890  of  22.836, 
making  it  the  third  city  in  size  of  the  State. 
Twenty-four  passenger  trains  leave  the  city  daily 
over  the  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St  Paul,  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and 
Western,  and  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroads, 
the  last  having  2  passenger  stations,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  Six  steamboat  lines  run 
up  Fox  and  Wolf  rivers,  and  up  and  down  Lake 
Winnebago,  from  which  there  is  direct  comrau- 
nication  with  the  Great  Lakes.  There  are  5 
miles  of  available  dockage.  The  site  of  the  city 
is  slightly  undulatinp^,  with  a  fall  toward  the 
river  and  lake,  and  is  drained  by  an  excellent 
sewerage  system.  The  streets  are  broad,  and 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  There  are  10 
miles  of  streets  paved  with  cedar  blocks,  and  as 
many  of  street-car  lines;  also  2  electric-light 
plants.  The  water  works,  of  the  Holly  system, 
were  erected  in  1884,  and  in  1890  a  filter  plant 
was  added  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  The  2pumping 
engines  have  a  capacity  of  8,000,000,000  gallons 
daily,  and  the  10  filtenng  tanks  are  capable  of 
filtering  300,000  gallons  each  daily.  The  origi- 
nal source  of  ^upply  was  artesian  wells,  but  tne 
water  of  Lake  Winneba^  is  now  used.  From  a 
large  storage  reservoir  it  is  distributed  through 
37  miles  of  mains,  with  300  hydrants.  There  is 
a  paid  fire  department.  Two  public  parks  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  city,  which  has  a  $100,000 
Government  building, ahotel  that  cost  a  similar 
amount,  a  courthouse,  and  a  |I50,000  city  hall, 
3  theaters,  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building  and  library,  and  6  banks  with  a  com- 
bined capital  of  more  than  $1,000,000,  four  of 
which  are  national.  The  30  churches  represent 
the  Roman  Catholic.  Congregational,  E}>iscopal, 
Baptist,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and 
Universalist  denominations.  In  aadition  to  1 
high  and  9  ward  public  schools,  there  is  a  State 
normal  school.  Seven  newspapers  are  published, 
of  which  3  are  dailies  and  1  is  in  the  German 
language.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property 
for  1894  was  $6,195,194  real  and  $2,385,303  per- 
sonal. The  tax  rate  in  1893  was  $2.65  per  hun- 
dred. The  surrounding  country  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  there  are  several  summer  resorts 
near  the  city.  Island  Park,  an  elm-shaded  is- 
land of  about  10  acres,  with  550  trees,  has  hotels, 
clubhouses,  and  cottages.  The  city  is  famous 
as  a  yachting  center,  and  there  are  extensive 
fair  grounds,  with  an  excellent  race  track.  The 
Nortnem  Asylum  for  the  Insane  was  located 
here  by  the  State.    The  manufacturing  estab- 


lishments of  Oshkosh  in  1890  numbered  502, 
with  $8,817,966  capital  invested,  and  employing 
6,480  persons.  The  amount  paid  yearly  in  wages 
was  $2,223,812 :  raw  materials  were  used  to  the 
value  of  $4,994,237,  and  the  annual  product  was 
placed  at  $9,509,842.  In  addition  must  be  reck- 
oned many  small  industries.  The  principal 
features  were  12  lumber  and  shingle  and  8  plan- 
ing mills  and  factories  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds ; 
9  furniture  factories;  an  upholstery  company, 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  a  logging-tool 
company,  iron  works  turning  out  sawmill  and 
wooa- working  machinery,  boiler  works,  wagon 
and  carriage  factories,  breweries,  18  cigar  fac- 
tories, and  othei-s  manufacturing  pumps,  coffins, 
mattresses,  matches,  trunks,  pamt,  and  wall 
paper,  as  well  as  brickyards,  marble  works,  and 
limekilns.  The  city  has  an  altitude  of  740  feet 
above  sea  level. 

Perth  Amboy,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
New  Jersey,  in  Middlesex  County,  on  Raritan 
Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Raritan  river,  21  miles 
southwest  of  New  York,  and  3  miles  northeast  of 
South  Amboy.  It  is  connected  by  a  steam  fernr 
with  Tottenville,  N.  Y.,  which  lies  opposite.  It 
has  a  good  harbor,  easily  accessible  to  all  vessels, 
and  a  line  of  steamers  running  direct  to  New 
York  city.  In  addition  to  the  3  great  lines  of 
railroad  that  intersect  here — the  Lehigh  Valley, 
the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersev — it  has  the  Staten  Island  Railroad. 
Perth  Amboy  was  settled  in  1683  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1784.  In  1880  it  had  a  population  of 
4,808,  which  increased  to  9,512  in  1890.  Large 
deposits  of  fire  day  and  kaolin  are  found  here, 
and  the  city's  chief  industries  are  the  manufac- 
ture of  terra  cotta,  fire  brick,  iron  castings,  ma- 
chinery, cork,  emery,  whiting,  chemicals,  and  the 
shipment  of  oil  and  coal  in  vessels  drawing  25 
feet.  There  are  10  churches,  2  of  which  are 
Episcopal,  2  Catholic,  2  Methodist  (1  Danish),  1 
Danish  Lutheran,  1  Danish  Evangelical,  1  Bap- 
tist, and  1  Presbyterian.  It  has  the  usual  tele- 
graph and  telephone  facilities,  free  mail  delivery, 
electric  light  and  gas,  sewers,  good  police  and  fire 
departments,  and  water  works  belonging  to  the 
city,  completed  in  1898. 

Fortsmoath,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Virginia, 
in  Norfolk  County,  on' the  left  bank  of  Elizabeth 
river,  about  1  mile  southwest  of  Norfolk,  104 
miles  from  Richmond  by  rail  and  150  by  water. 
In  1890  the  population  was  13,268.  an  increase  of 
1878  over  that  of  1 880.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad,  which  has 
machine  and  car  shops  and  roundhouses  here 
emploving  between  200  and  300  men,  and  in  1891 
expended  $120,000  for  wharf  and  other  property. 
The  shops  and  roundhouses  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Danville  Railroad  employ  between  100  and  150 
men.  The  city  is  also  the  terminus  of  the  Nor- 
folk and  Carolina  Railroad,  and  connects,  by 
steamer  ferry  to  Newport  News,  with  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio,  and,  by  steamer  to  Cape  Charles 
City,  with  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Nor- 
folk Railroad.  There  are  steamers  daily  to  Balti- 
more, and  lines  to  New  York  (triweekly)  and 
Philadelphia,  in  addition  to  daily  service  with 
Richmond,  Norfolk,  and  other  ports  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  There  is  direct  foreign 
trade,  largely  in  cotton,  coal,  and  lumber.  The 
river,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  wide,  affords  an  ex- 
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cellent  harbor,  admitting  the  largest  vessels. 
Immediately  south  of  the  city  is  the  United 
States  Navy  Yard,  the  site  of  which  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  from  the  State  in 
1801.  The  yard  is  finely  equipped  for  iron  ship- 
building, anS  has  2  dry  docks  capable  of  hold- 
ing the  largest  ships.  About  1,300  men  are  em- 
Sloyed.  North  of  the  city- is  the  United  States 
[aval  Hospital.  The  site  of  the  city  is  level,  and 
has  an  altitude  of  only  6  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
streets  are  regularly  laid  out  and  wide,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.  Nearly  all  are  graded 
and  paved.  The  water  supply  is  excellent ;  there 
are  3  fire  companies,  and  gas  and  electric  light- 
ing are  in  use.  Three  lines  of  street  railway 
aggregate  over  15  miles,  one  line  going  beyond 
the  Naval  Hospital  to  Scottsville,  a  thriving 
suburb.  In  18^-89  the  assessed  valuation  of 
the  city  was  $4,000,000,  and  its  public-school 

Eroperty  was  valued  at  |52,450.  There  are  3 
rick  public-school  buildings.  Seven  of  the  25 
teachers  employed  are  colored,  and  1,500  pupils 
are  enrol  lea  in  the  public  and  500  in  private 
schools.  There  are  4  Baptist,  4  Methodist,  1 
Roman  Catholic,  1  Presbyterian,  and  2  Episcopal 
churches,  besides  2  large  Baptist  and  Methodist 
churches,  and  several  smaller  ones,  for  colored 
people.  There  are  also  a  city  hall,  a  courthouse, 
a  post  office,  and  a  fine  opera  house.  Two  banks 
have  a  joint  capital  of  $151,500.  One  daily  ^nd 
2  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  Truck  farm- 
ing is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  surrounding 
country,  and  2,789,557  packages  of  fruits  ana 
vegetables  were  shipped  from  the  port  in  1890. 
The  principal  industries  are  basket  and  crate 
works,  employing  175  men,  chemical  works,  saw- 
mills, iron  w<yks,  and  a  stove  factory.  Two  large 
oyster-packing  houses  have  k)een  established. 

PottSTlUe,  a  borough  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
county  seat  of  Schuylkill  County,  in  the  great 
anthracite  coal  region,  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Schuylkill  river,  93  miles  from  Philadelphia,  85 
from  Reading,  and  150  from  New  York.  It  is 
beautifully  located  on  the  sides  of  several  steep 
hills,  and  on  the  northwestern  base  of  Sharp 
mountain.  Norwegian  creek,  along  which  ex- 
tends Center  Street,  on  which  the  greater  number 
of  the  business  houses  are  built,  here  flows  into  the 
river.  Four  railroads  enter  the  city — the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading,  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Jersey  Central.  In  1880 
the  population  of  Pottsville  was  13,258,  and  in 
1890  14,117.  The  borough  is  substantially  built, 
and  contains  many  elegant  residences  and  21 
churches.  The  drainage  is  excellent,  and  the 
water  supply  is  abundant,  being  brought  from 
the  summit  of  Broad  mountain.  7  miles  distant. 
One  gas  and  4  electric  light  plants  are  employed ; 
the  fire  department  is  equipped  with  electric 
alarm  ;  there  are  46^  miles  of  horse  and  7  miles 
of  electric  street  railway ;  3  daily  newspapers  are 
published,  as  well  as  7  weeklies,  2  of  which  are 
German ;  and  there  are  5  banks,  3  of  which  are 
national,  with  a  joint  capital  of  $800,000,  and  2 
safe-deposit  banks.  There  are  several  handsome 
school  buildings.  A  new  courthouse  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  occupying  an  ele- 
vated site,  with  a  soldiers'  monument)  in  its  cen- 
tral square  built  by  public  subscription,  which 
cost  $25,000.  In  arid  near  the  borough  are  sev- 
eral large  industrial  establishments,  including 


the  immense  machine  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the  fur- 
naces and  mills  of  a  steel  company,  and  a  very 
large  silk  mill  operated  by  the  Phoenix  Silk 
Company  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  The  surrounding 
country  is  densely  populated.  Although  the 
coal  interests  of  the  county  are  immense,  and 
local  tracks  bring  vast  quantities  to  Pottsville 
for  shipment,  but  little  coal  is  mined  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Roanoke,  a  city  of  Virginia,  in  the  southwest- 
em  part  of  the  State,  in  that  portion  known  as 
Roanoke  valley,  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Allegheny  mountains,  ^hich  at  this  point  are 
only  a  few  miles  apart.  It  is  53  miles  from 
Lynchburg,  199  from  Richmond.  It  has  an  alti- 
tude of  907  feet  above  sea  level.  In  1882  it  was 
a  village  of  600  inhabitants,  called  Big  Lick, 
which  bad  grown  up  from  the  opening  of  the 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  in  1852.  In 
1874  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  and  in  1884 
as  the  citv  of  Roanoke,  the  name  having  been 
changed  by  act  of  Feb.  3,  1882.  In  1884  the 
population  had  increased  to  5,000,  and  there 
were  1,170  buildings;  in  1890  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  16,490.  It  has  3  railroads— the  Norfolk 
and  Western,  which  has  expended  $2,000,000  in 
the  city,  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  the  Roanoke 
and  Southern — einploying  800  men  in  their 
offices  and  yards.  There  are  also  dummy  lines 
to  Salem  and  Vinton.  In  1882  the  assessed 
valuation  of  property  was  $358,864,  in  1892  it 
was  $12,645,425.  On  the  gas  and  water  works 
$600,000  have  been  expended.  The  latter  draw 
their  supply  from  a  spring  that  gushes  out  from 
the  foot  of  Mill  mountain  at  the  rate  of  6,000,000 
gallons  a  day.  The  water  is  pumped  to  a  reservoir 
on  a  spur  of  the  mountain,  which  forces  it  into  the 
highest  buildings.  Electricity  is  employed  in 
illumination,  and  there  are  electric  street  cars, 
giving,  with  the  dummy  lines,  15  miles  of  street 
railway.  The  city  contains  a  courthouse,  a  jail, 
and  an  opera  house,  and  Congress  has  appro- 
priated $75,000  for  a  Federal  building.  A  large 
7-story  brick  and  stone  structure,  for  banking  and 
Office  purposes,  has  been  recently  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $175,000.  Church  property  is  valued  at 
$400,000,  and  there  are  14  church  buildings. 
The  public-school  property  is  valued  at  $85,000, 
and  that  of  private  schools  at  $50,000 ;  31  teach- 
ers are  employed  in  the  public  schools,  and  the 
enrollment  is  2,805.  There  are  3  fire  companies 
and  2  military  organizations.  Eight  building 
and  loan  associations  have  a  subscribed  capital 
of  $3,000,000.  and  there  are  5  banks.  3  national, 
with  joint  capital  of  $300,000,  and  1  savings 
bank.  Four  daily  newspapers  are  published.  In 
manufactures  $8,12^5,0()0  are  invested,  and  $4,- 
000,000  are  paid  yearly  in  wages.  The  Roanoke 
Machine  Works  employ  1,200  hands,  and  cover 
60  acres.  They  have  a  capacity  of  10  cars  and 
200  car  wheels  a  day,  and  4  locomotives  a  month. 
There  are  also  3  large  iron  furnaces.  2  rolling 
mills,  iron-bridge  works,  engine,  iron  hardware, 
and  carriage  works,  a  brewery,  mineral-wool 
works,  3  ice  factories,  and  3  brick  works. 

Shenandoah,  a  borough  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Mahanoy  Township,  Schuylkill  County,  in  the 
east  central  part  of  the  State,  2J  miles  from  Ma- 
hanoy City,  and  12  miles  north  of  Pottsville,  the 
county  seat.    It  is  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  and 
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Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroads.  In  1869 
the  population  did  not  exceed  5,000 ;  in  1880  it 
was  10,147,  and  in  1890  15,944.  In  1894  it 
claimed  18,000.  The  chief  industry  is  coal  min- 
ing, and  millions  of  capital  are  invested.  The 
estimate  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  the  bor- 
ough proper  is  5,000.  There  are  8  hat  and  cap 
manufactories,  a  shoe  factory,  a  brewery,  ana 
oil  refiner^s.  The  borough  is  connected  by  rail 
with  Mahanoy  City  and  uirardville,  both  places 
being  reached  in  twenty  minutes.  Natural  drain- 
age is  toward  the  south,  east,  and  west.  New 
water  works  owned  bv  the  borough  are  near  in  g 
completion  in  1894,  tlie  supply  being  brought 
over  the  hill  a  distance  of  4  miles.  The  dams  of 
the  older  company  are  on  the  hillside  of  the 
borough.  The  Thomson- Houston  svstem  of 
electric  lighting  is  in  use,  and  there  is  also  an 
incandescent  electric-light  plant,  in  addition  to 
gas.  One  daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers  are 
published,  one  of  the  latter  being  Lithuanian. 
Two  national  banks  have  a  capital  of  |l  100,000 
each.  Shenandoah  has  an  altitude  of  1,270  feet 
above  sea  level. 

South  Norwalk,  a  city  of  Connecticut,  of 
7,000  inhabitants,  in  Fairfield  County,  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  and  the  Danbury  and 
Norwalk  Railroad,  42  miles  northeast  of  New 
York,  32  west  of  New  Haven,  16  from  Bridge- 
port, and  22  south  of  Danbury.  Twenty  passen- 
ger trains  arrive  from  and  depart  for  New  York 
daily,  and  5  to  and  from  Danbury.  A  line  of 
freight  propellers  runs  regularly  to  New  York, 
and  a  large  passenger  steamer  makes  dailv  trips 
all  the  year  round.  Vessels  drawine:  12  feet  of 
water  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the  wharves. 
Two  trolley  lines  connect  with  the  city  of  Nor- 
walk 2  miles  distant,  with  East  Norwalk.  Win- 
nipank.  The  Knob,  Bell  Island,  Roton  Point, 
and  Rowayton.  The  city  has  excellent  water 
works,  ample  fire  protection,  graded  public- 
schools,  3  hotels,  5  churches — Congregational, 
Episcopal,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Catholic;  2 
national  banks  and  1  savings  institution,  an 
opera  house  with  a  seating  capacity  of  more 
than  1,000,  and  a  new  theater.  One  daily  news- 
paper is  published.  The  Norwalk  river  is  here 
crossed  by  a  railroad  bridge.  Oyster  cultivation 
is  carried  on,  and  hundreds  of  barrels  are  shipped 
daUy.  The  industries  include  a  lock  company, 
iron  works,  12  hat  factories,  1  of  straw  hat's, 
a  hat-forming  company,  a  factory  of  hat  blocks, 
another  of  hatters'  tools,  2  fur-cutting  establish- 
ments, 2  planing  mills  and  lumber  yards,  a  ship- 
yard and  marine  railway,  a  compiiny  of  boat 
builders,  1  factory  of  iron  toys,  another  of 
corsets,  1  of  shoes,  1  of  paper  boxes,  and  2 
of  cigars.  On  the  elevations  rising  from  the 
business  center  there  are  many  beautiful  resi- 
dences and  summer  villas,  commanding  exten- 
sive views  of  the  sound. 

Stillwater,  the  fifth  city  of  Minnesota,  the 
county  seat  of  Washington  County,  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  State,  picturesquely  located  on 
the  west  bank  of  St.  Croix  river,  which  here  ex- 
pands into  a  narrow  lake,  19^  miles  from  St. 
Paul,  apd  7  miles  north  of  Hudson.  In  1880  it 
had  a  population  of  9,055,  which  increased  to 
11,260  in  1890.  The  business  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  are  lined  with  stone  and  brick  build- 


ings. Gas  and  electricity  are  employed  in  illu- 
mination, and  there  are  5^  miles  of  electric 
street  railway.  The  water  supply  is  abundant, 
and  the  fire  department  well  equipped.  Trans- 
portation facilities  are  afforded  by  the  Northern 
Pacific,  Wisconsin  Central,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railroads,  in  addition  to 
river  navigation.  The  city  lies  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  great  wheat  belt  of  the  Northwest,  is 
connected  by  rail  with  the  iron  mines  of  north- 
ern Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  has  immense 
lumber  interests,  400,000,000  feet  of  timber  being 
driven  down  the  St.  Croix  and  its  tributaries  to 
the  city  yearly,  through  its  immense  booms. 
The  annual  business  of  the  city  in  timber  alone 
is  $5,000,000.  It  has  9  sawmills,  with  an  aggre- 
gate daily  capacity  of  1,200,000  feet.  During 
the  summer  months  200,000,000  feet  are  manu- 
factured. Other  industries  are  the  manufacture 
of  steam  engines,  thrashing  machines,  horse 
powers,  flour,  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  while 
many  men  are  employe  t  in  the  handling  of 
wheat  in  its  elevators  and  wholesale  houses. 
Two  national  banks  are  capitalized  at  $250,000 
each,  and  there  are  also  2  savings  institutions. 
One  daily  and  6  weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished, one  of  the  latter  edited  ana  published  by 
the  inmates  of  the  State  Penitentiary,  which  is 
located  here.  There  is  also  a  German  monthly. 
On  a  high  eminence  to  the  south  stands  the 
county  courthouse,  with  beautiful  grounds,  and 
there  are  3  large  public-school  buildings,  as 
well  as  7  others.  Seventeen  churches  represent 
the  various  religious  denominations.  Tne  city 
has  an  altitude  varying  from  680  to  694  feet. 

Tampa,  a  city  of  Florida,  the  county  seat  of 
Hillsborough  County,  at  the  mouth  of  Hills- 
borough river  and  at  the  head  of  Hillsborough 
Bav,  one  of  the  branches  of  Tampa  Bay,  80 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ana  about  100 
miles  south  by  east  of  Cedar  Keys.  The  waters 
are  navigable  for  seagoing  vessels,  and  5  lines 
of  steamships  ply  regularly  between  the  port  and 
New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Havana,  Key  West,  and 
local  ports.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  wharves 
is  25  feet,  mean  tide,  and  at  the  outer  bar  23 
feet.  The  South  Florida  and  the  Florida  Cen- 
tral and  Peninsular  Railroads  afford  transporta- 
tion by  land.  lu  1880  the  population  of  Tampa 
was  720 ;  in  1890  it  had  increased  to  5,532,  and  m 
1894  it  claimed  15,688.  During  the  season  of 
1893-'94  the  number  of  tourists  was  estimated 
at  20,000.  The  valuation  of  hotel  property  is 
$3,000,000.  The  internal-revenue  collections  of 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  were  approxi- 
mately $250,000.  and  of  customhouse  collec- 
tions $550,000.    The  city  has  70  miles  of  streets, 

3  electric  car  lines,  aggregating  22  miles  of 
track,  3  electric  -  light  plants,  and  8  fire 
companies  with  electric  fire-alarm  system  and 

4  electric  bell  towers.  Pure  spring  water  is 
abundantly  supplied,  the  capacity  being  3,000,000 
gallons  daily,  through  18  miles  of  mains.  There 
are  11  churches  and  7  private  and  6  public 
schools,  with  1,200  pupils;  and  2  daily  and  5 
weekly  newspapers  are  published.  About  75 
cigar  factories  employ  nearly  4,000  persons,  with 
an  approximate  product  of  $6,500,000.  This  is 
the  principal  industry.  The  country  surround- 
ing the  cily  is  high  table-land,  studded  with 
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orange  groves.  During  1893,  30,000  tons  of  do- 
mestic and  69,000  of  foreign  phosphate  were 
shipped. 

Watertown,  a  cit^  of  Wisconsin,  in  Dodge 
and  Jefferson  Counties,  on  both  sides  of  Bock 
river,  37  miles  from  Madison,  44  from  Mil- 
waukee, and  129  from  Chicago.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  10,000,  two  thirds  of  which  are  Ger- 
man and  one  third  English  and  Irish.  Of  the 
7  wards  into  which  it  is  divided,  5  are  in  Jeffer- 
son County  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  in  Dodge.  It 
lies  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  farming  district  of 
the  State,  and  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Chica- 
go, Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  on  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  RaUroads,  the  receipts  of  both 
of  which  amount  to  more  than  $350,000  yearly. 
The  citv  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  streets  cross- 
ing each  other  at  risht  angles ;  they  are  broad, 
and  lined  with  shade  trees,  many  are  macad- 
amized, and  there  are  good  sidewalks.  The  buUd- 
inG;s  and  residences  are  for  the  most  part  of 
bnck,  and  the  manufacturing  districts  lie  mainly 
along  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  8  bridges. 
A  fine  sewerage  system  has  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  about  $100,000.  Water,  supplied  by  ar- 
tesian wells,  can  be  obtained  at  a  aepth  of  50 
feet.  The  volunteer  fire  department  is  fully 
equipped.  In  addition  to  gas,  electric  lighting 
was  introduced  in  1889.  One  of  the  8  banks  is 
national.  Of  the  16  churches,  2  are  Catholic,  1 
Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  German  Baptist, 
1  Evangelical,  1  Evangelical  Protestant,  4  Lu- 
theran, 3  Methodis  (1  Welsh),  1  Moravian,  and  1 
German  Reformed.  The  Catholic  College  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Lutheran 
Northwestern  University  are  located  here,  and, 
in  addition  to  5  public  schools  and  a  high  school, 
there  are  5  Lutheran  parochial  and  several 
private  schools.  Four  weekly  newspapers  are 
published,  2  in  German.  The  total  receipts  of 
the  Government  from  Watertown  in  1893  were 
$54,000,  of  which  $43,700  were  internal-revenue 
and  $10,446  post-office  receipts.  During  1893 
free  postal  delivery  was  introduced.  Tne  in- 
dustrial establishments  of  the  city  include  8 
large  flouring  mills,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  900 
barrels,  giving  employment  to  about  60  men ;  2 
machine  and  boiler  shops,  employing  75  men :  1 
shoe  factory,  employing  100  persons:  2  large 
malt  houses',  with  an  annual  capacity  of  100,000 
bushels;  2  large  breweries,  with  an  annual 
capacity  of  90,000  barrels,  employing  90  men  ;  6 
cigar  factories,  employing  200  men ;  1  furniture, 
1  box,  and  1  cracker  factory,  in  addition  to  other 
establishments,  employing  about  300  pereons; 
and  4  brickyards,  turning  out  15,000,000  bricks 
every  season.  These  employ  300  men.  Water- 
town  was  first  settled  in  1836  from  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  from  which  it  was  named,  and  incor- 
porated as  a  village  in  1849.  In  1853  it  received 
its  city  charter. 

COLOMBIA,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
The  President  holds  office  for  six  years.  The 
Congress  consists  of  a  Senate,  in  which  each  of 
the  9  departments  is  represented  by  8  members, 
elected  for  six  years,  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  which  there  are  68  members,  1  to  every 
50,000  of  population,  elected  for  four  years  by  di- 
rect suffrage.  Every  elector  must  be  able  to  read 
and  write,  or  must  possess  real  estate  worth 
1,500  pesos,  or  have  an  annual  income  of  500 


pesos.  Dr.  Rafael  NuOez  was  elected  President 
for  the  fourth  term  in  1892,  an  honorary  di^ 
tinction,  for  the  Vice-President,  M.  A.  Caro,  has 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  Con- 
gress meets  every  two  years,  and  each  house  elects 
a  new  presiding  officer  every  month  during  the 
session.  The  ministers  at  the  beginning  of  1894 
were :  Interior,  J.  M.  C.  Serrano ;  Foreign  Affairs, 
M.  F.  Suarez ;  Justice,  E.  Ruiz  Barreto ;  Com- 
merce and  Communications,  B.  Bravo ;  War,  J. 
D.  0.  Comacho ;  Instruction,  L.  Zerda ;  Finance, 
C.  C.  Reyes ;  Public  Works,  J.  M.  Goenaza. 

Area  and  Po[jalatioii.— The  estimated  area 
of  the  republic  is  330,756  square  miles.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  3,878,000.  Bogota, 
the  capital,  has  about  120,000  inhabitants ;  Me- 
dillin,  40,000;  Panama,  30,000 ;  Cartagena,  Bar- 
ranquilla,  and  Bucaramanga,  20,000  each.  The 
national  university  had  1,083  students  in  4  col- 
leges, 14  normal  schools  had  587,  and  in  the 
1,822  primary  schools,  where  education  is  free 
but  is  not  compulsory,  there  were  114,331  pupils 
in  1893. 

Finances. — The  revenue  for  the  two  years 
ending  with  1894  was  estimated  in  the  budget 
at  24,899,200  pesos,  and  expenditure  at  27,322,- 
136  pesos.  A  later  estimate  makes  the  revenue 
30,5o0,000  i>esos.  The  principal  source  is  the 
customs  duties.  The  armv  is  kept  at  5,500  on 
the  peace  footing.  The  Ministry  of  War  has 
lately  purchased  ordnance  and  other  munitions, 
and  incurred  expenses  that,  with  a  falling  off 
of  customs  revenue,  caused  a  deficit  in  1894  of 
9,000,000  pesos.  The  internal  debt  in  1892  was 
11,298,829  pesos,  inclusive  of  6,254,169  pesos  of 
floating  liabilities,  but  exclusive  of  18,700,000 
pesos  of  paper  currency.  The  foreign  debt  con- 
sists of  £1,913,376  of  bonds  issued  in  1878,  on 
which  £1,237,376  of  defaulted  interest  was  due 
at  the  beginning  of  1893. 

Commerce  and  Production.— The  country 
\s  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  the  annual  output  of 
both  metals  being  about  $3,250,000.  Excellent 
iron  ore  is  worked  up  in  the  country,  and  salt  is 
obtained  for  all  domestic  needs  from  the  Gov- 
ernment salt  mines  at  Zipaguira.  Manganese 
is  mined  near  Colon.  There  are  emerald  mines 
yielding  a  value  of  about  $100,000  yearly.  The 
principal  agricultural  products  are  coffee,  com, 
cacao,  peanuts,  and  tobacco.  The  forests  yield 
rubber,  cinchona,  vegretable  ivory,  and  dyewoods. 
The  imports  for  1891  were  valued  at  14,447,860 
pesos,  and  exports  at  24,802,769  pesos.  Of  the 
imports.  Great  Britain  furnished  5,413,060  pesos  ; 
France,  3,158,100  pesos;  Germany,  1,684,790 
pesos;  the  United  States,  3,643,730  pesos.  Of 
the  exports.  9,063,740  pesos  went  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, 8,245,180  pesos  to  the  United  States,  2,618,- 
080  pesos  to  Germany,  and  2,131,040  pesos  to 
France.  The  values  of  the  chief  exports  were : 
Coffee,  6,791,370  pesos ;  gold  and  silver,  5,454,860 
pesos;  tobacco,  1,491,930  pesos;  hides,  1,123,- 
550  pesos. 

Communlcationg. — There  are  218  miles  of 
railroad,  inchiding  the  Panama  Transisthmian 
line,  the  line  of  20  miles  connecting  Barran- 
ouilla  with  the  coast,  and  another  completed 
snort  railroad  and  completed  sections  of  three 
projected  lines.  The  ports  are  visited  monthly 
by  English,  American,  German,  and  French 
steamers.    There  are  6,016  miles  of  telegraph. 
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The  post  office  in  1891  handled  1,771,645  letters 
and  postal  cards,  728.782  samples  and  printed 
inclosures,  and  91,688  packets  and  registered 
letters. 

Panama  Canal. — The  projected  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  46  miles,  was  left  un- 
finished by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  company 
formed  by  Henri  de  Lesseps  in  France,  which 
went  into  liquidation  in  March,  1889,  after  hav- 
ing expended  over  $260,000,000.  The  plans  for 
the  completion  of  the  canal  with  8  locks  11 
metres  deep,  include  the  formation  of  one  or 
more  internal  lakes  of  about  40  square  miles,  to 
receive  the  surplus  water  in  the  wet  season 
and  provide  water  to  fill  the  locks  in  the  dry 
season.  A  large  part  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
original  company  was  diverted  by  fraudulent 
contracts  and  blackmail,  and  the  official  liaui- 
dator  has  obtained  the  restitution  of  consider- 
able sums.  Cornelius  Hertz,  a  fugitive  in  Eng- 
land, paid  1,500,000  francs.  The  executors  of 
Baron  Reinach  agreed  to  pay  a  like  sum ;  4,000,- 
000  francs  were  oraered  by  judicial  decree  to  be  re- 
stored by  a  speculator  who  obtained  an  immense 
sum  for  pretended  services  in  floating  bonds ; 
and  the  contractor  Eiffel  promised  to  cancel 
certain  obligations  of  the  company  that  he  held, 
and  pa^  5,000,000  francs  in  cash  to  the  liquida- 
tor, or,  in  case  a  new  company  should  be  formed, 
to  invest  10,000,000  francs  in  the  stock.  The 
Colombian  Government,  in  March,  1893,  granted 
an  extension  of  the  term  of  the  concession,  to 
enable  a  new  company  to  be  formed.  Stock- 
holders representing  72*2,000  shares  met  in  Paris 
on  April  4, 1898,  and  agreed  to  subscribe  20,000,- 
000  francs  to  begin  work.  The  liquidator  au- 
thorized M.  Mange,  who  was  made  director-gen- 
eral in  Panama,  to  resume  construction  with  the 
funds  supplied  by  restitutions  and  subscriptions. 
The  cost  of  completing  the  canal  was  estimated 
at  300,000,000  francs,  instead  of  the  500,000,000 
francs  previously  supposed  to  be  necessary,  as 
French  and  Colombian  engineers  had  found  that 
the  difficulty  of  controUmg  the  Chagres  river 
and  governing  the  subsidence  of  the  slopes  of 
the  cutting  in  the  Culebra  mountain  was  not  so 
great  as  had  been  anticipated.  Laborers  were 
hired  and  the  labor  begun  on  the  Culebra  section 
on  Oct.  1,  1894.  The  new  company  was  legally 
constituted  in  Paris  on  Oct.  21. 

Political  Record,— The  Government  pro- 
voked dissatisfaction  by  establishing  monopolies 
of  cigarettes,  salt,  and  liquors.  A  scandal  re- 
lating to  the  overissue  of  several  millions  in  cur- 
rency in  1889,  which  came  to  light  before  the 
congressional  elections,  involved  the  reputation 
of  some  high  officials.  Another  scandal  impli- 
cated prominent  individuals  in  fraud  and  bribery 
connected  with  the  Santander  and  the  Antio- 
(^uia  and  Bucamaranga  railroads.  The  elections 
in  June  continued  the  control  of  legislation  by 
the  Conservatives,  but  they  were  less  than  ever 
an  expression  of  the  popular  will,  as  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  electorate  exercised  the 
right  to  vote.  In  Congress  a  question  was  raised 
regarding  the  boundary  on  the  Isthmus  between 
Colombia  and  Costa  Uica,  which  state  was  ac- 
cused of  encroaching  on  Colombian  territory. 
The  collection  of  ad  valorem  duties  and  of  light- 
house fees  on  gross  tonnage  at  Colon  and  Pana- 
ma was  resisted  by  foreigners  as  being  contrary 
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to  existing  treaties.  The  Minister  of  War,  Os- 
pina  Comacho,  resigned  in  July,  and  other  Cab- 
inet changes  followed.  At  the  end  of  September 
President  Caro  reorganized  the  ministry  with  a 
view  to  insuring  harmony  in  the  Conservative 
party.  Quintero  Calderon,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  who  was  designated  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  vice-presidency  when  I)r.  Caro  asked 
permission  in  July  to  retire  indefinitely,  became 
Minister  of  War ;  Vasquez  Barrientos  was  made 
Minister  of  Finance ;  and  Sefior  Galindo,  who 
had  succeeded  F.  Suarez  as  Minister  of  Justice, 
gave  up  his  portfolio  to  Dr.  Arango. 

The  Liberals  and  Radicals  laid  plans  in  the 
early  summer  of  1894  to  take  advantage  of  the 
financial  scandals  and  reactionary  course  of  the 
Conservative  party  to  regain  possession  of  the 
Government  by  an  uprising.    Arms  were  smug- 

fled  into  the  provinces  of  Santander  and  Mag- 
alena  from  Venezuela.  The  Government  made 
arrests,  suppressed  newspapers,  and  stationed  the 
military  in  places  where  disturbances  were  threat- 
ened. After  the  death  of  President  Nufiez,  in 
September,  the  agitation  was  redoubled.  Large 
numbers  of  men  joined  the  revolutionary  mili- 
tary organizations.  Congress  adjourned  in  No- 
vember, after  rejecting  the  proposal  to  repeal 
the  oppressive  laws  restricting  lioerty  of  speech 
and  puolication,  notwithstanding  the'Presiaent's 
message  in  favor  of  granting  greater  freedom  of 
the  press. 

COLORADO,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Aug.  1,  1876 ;  area,  103,925  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1890  was  412,198. 
Capital,  Denver. 

GoTerniuent.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Davis  H. 
Waite ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  David  H.  Nichols ; 
Secretary  of  State,  N.  O.  McClees;  Treasurer, 
Albert  Nance;  Auditor,  F.  M.  Goodykoontz; 
Attorney-General,  Eugene  Engley;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  John  F.  Murray ; 
Adjutant-General,  T.  J.  Tarsney ;  Railroad  Com- 
missioner, William  A.  Hamill;  Regents  of  the 
University,  D.  M.  Richards,  W.  E.  Anderson — 
all  Populists.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  G.  W.  Allen ;  Associate  Justices,  Charles 
D.  Hoyt,  Victor  A.  Elliott. 

Finances. — The  revenues  and  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1893,  were  as 
follow :  \ 

EBtlmated  assessed  Yaluation $240,000,000  00 

Yalnatfon  as  shown 888,721,401  00 

Overestimate 6,278.699  00 

Estimated  net  tax  collectible 560,841  66 

Net  tax  as  shown 614,046  76 

Overestimate 86,794  91 

Estimated  revenue  other  than  tax. . .  142.100  00 

Bevenue  and  interest  as  shown. 1 66,384  61 

Excess  revenue,  1890 88,161  22 

Underestimate 106,896  78 

Total  estimated  income 692,941  66 

Net  income  as  shown 762,542  48 

Underestimate 69,600  82 

Total  estimated  expenditure 778,21 5  22 

Net  expenditure  as  shown 692,829  41 

Overestimate 80,886  81 

Total  of  warrants  drawn 664,760  87 

Purchased  for  the  various  investment 

funds 472.186  81 

Less  warrants  redeemed 28,148  84 

Bemaining  in  investment  ftmds 444,087  97 

The  valuations  of  railroads,  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies,  etc.,  are :  Railroads,  $33,- 
043,749 ;  Western  Union,  $322,729 ;  Postal  Tele- 
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graph  Company,  $35,380;  Colorado  Telephone 
Company,  1 182,684;  Pullman  Car  Company, 
$289,938. 

The  State  had  issued,  by  the  beginning  of 
1894,  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  excess 
warrants  of  different  years.  The  State  Uni- 
versity held  $22,645  of  excess  warrants,  $3,600 
was  due  the  permanent  internal  improvement 
fund  upon  them,  $1,200  to  the  income  fund, 
and  nearly  $500,000  to  the  State  investment 
fund.  The  school  fund  also  had  warrants  to  the 
amount  of  $440,517. 

Banks. — Reports  from  the  51  national  banks 
in  Colorado  on  May  4,  1894,  showed  loans  and 
discounts  amounting  to  $22,152,653  ;  stocks,  se- 
curities, etc.,  $1,530,615;  lawful  money  reserve, 
$4,476,062,  of  which  $2,831,143  was  gold,  $84,- 
530  gold  certificates,  $152,549  silver  dollars, 
$49,887  silver  Treasury  certificates,  and  $67,034 
silver  fractional  coin.  Total  resources,  $39,445,- 
899.  The  aggregate  surplus  fund  was  $2,294,- 
247,  and  the  individual  deposits  $21,160,817. 
The  average  reserve  held  was  38*32  per  cent. 

The  statement  made  in  August  as  to  the  29 
banks  other  than  national  shows  them  to  be  in 
good  condition. 

Edncation. — Following  is  the  report  of  the 
schools  for  1893 : 

Caah  received $2,785,876  92 

Caahpaldout 2,424,842  68 

Value  of  school  property 6,Sfll,018  00 

Assessed  valuation  of  State  property. .  224,060,951. 50 
deaiianQual    appropriation    of    State 

school  fund  in  July,  1898 6^850  64 

Average  salary  of  teachers  of  graded 

schools,  per  month 78  00 

Average  salary  of  teachers  of  rural 

schools,  per  month 49  00 

Pupils  enrolled  In  high  schools 8,081 

In  graded  schools  below  high  schools.  46,676 

Knrolled  in  rural  schools 27,885 

Enrolled  in  private  schools 8,816 

School   population  between  six  and 

twenty-one  years  of  age 116,119 

This  does  not  include  Huerfano,  Conejos,  and 
San  Juan  Counties. 

The  school  census  for  1894  gives  the  school 
population  as  114,479,  a  loss  since  that  of  1893 
of  1,640. 

The  educational  exhibits  of  the  State  received 
29  prizes  from  the  Bureau  of  Awards  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition. 

The  observatory  given  to  Colorado  College  by 
Henry  R.  Wolcott  was  dedicated  June  11.  The 
building,  which  cost  $3,000,  stands  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  college  grounds,  and  is  a 
substantial  structure  of  red  sandstone.  The 
main  lecture  room  has  a  capacity  for  50  stu- 
dents.   On  the  roof  is  an  open-air  lecture  room. 

Agricultnre.— Out  of  371  exhibits  of  agri- 
cultural products  at  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
81  special  premiums  were  given  to  Colorado, 
covering  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  flax, 
seeds,  plants,  flowers,  grasses,  wool,  woods,  and 
soil.  The  wheat  exhibit  alone  received  25.  For 
at  least  a  decade  the  value  of  the  product  of 
Colorado  farms  has  equaled,  and  in  some  years 
exceeded,  the  value  of  the  output  of  Colorado 
mines.  The  12,000  miles  of  irrigation  ditches  in 
the  State  render  arable  5,000,000  acres  of  land,  of 
which,  in  round  numbers,  nearly  2,000,000  acres 
are  actually  cultivated.  The  cost  of  irrigation 
for  a  season  ranges  from  $1  to  $1.50  an  acre. 
The  official  average  of  wheat  is  23  bushels  per 


acre.  Oats  and  barley  yield  from  85  to  50  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  and  returns  of  from  60  to  75  are 
not  infrequent.  Potatoes  yield  from  100  to  400 
bushels  per  acre.  Alfalfa  yields  from  3  to  6  tons 
per  acre,  and  is  the  favorite  forage  crop.    Clover 

S'elds  3  tons  an  acre,  and  timothy  a  trifle  less, 
airy  farming  is  profitable,  the  local  demand 
for  butter  never  yet  having  been  met.  Colorado 
is  annually  sending  to  other  States  about  $1,000,- 
000  for  dairy  products,  $1,500,000  for  pork  sup- 
plies, over  $1,000,000  for  poultry  produce,  and 
considerably  over  $1,000,000  for  fruits. 

State  Institutions. — The  school  at  Colorado 
Springs  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  has  about 
100  children.  The  deaf  mutes  receive  instruc- 
tion by  the  **  combined  method,"  which,  while 
holding  to  the  sign  language  and  manual  alpha- 
bet, undertakes  to  give  speech  and  lip  reading 
to  such  of  the  children  as  show  aptitude  therefor. 

A  difficulty  arose  in  December,  1893,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  management  of  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary. Charges  were  preferred  by  the  late 
matron  against  the  warden,  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  ordered  the  cell  doors  in  the  women's  de- 

Sartment  to  be  left  open  at  night,  to  the  preju- 
ice  of  discipline  and  the  endangering  of  the 
lives  of  prisoners  in  fights  with  one  another; 
that  he  had  refused  a  guard  to  the  matron, 
whose  life  had  been  threatened  by  prisoners, 
etc.  The  warden  and  matron  were  summoned 
before  the  Governor,  who  heard  their  state- 
ments, found  the  warden  guilty  of  malfeasance 
in  office,  declared  him  removed,  and  appointed  a 
successor.  The  matron  and  the  deputy  warden, 
a  son-in-law  of  the  Governor,  had  previously 
been  discharged  by  the  warden.  Finding  after- 
ward that  he  had  transcended  the  limit  of  his 
powers  under  the  law,  the  Governor  sent  an 
order  to  reinstate  the  former  warden,  but  the 
warden  had  already  retaken  his  place. 

Charges  having  also  been  made  against  one  of 
the  Penitentiary  commissioners,  he  was  removed 
by  the  Governor  in  December,  who  held  that 
one  of  the  charges  was  sustained — that  he  had 
illegally  kept  in  his  bank,  without  interest,  a 
large  sum  of  money  (about  $20,000)  belonging 
to  the  prison  funds.  Notwithstanding  the  Gov- 
ernor's order,  the  commissioner  continued  to  sit 
with  the  board.  Later,  other  charges  were  made 
against  him  and  two  other  commissioners.  The 
Governor  investigated,  and  found  them  guilty 
of  appointing  a  detective  to  act  and  receive  pay 
without  any  authority  of  law,  and  also  of  pa- 
roling Penitentiary  prisoners  transferred  from 
Penitentiary  to  reformatory,  and  so  paroling^ 
them  that  they  received  an  absolute  release 
from  imprisonment,  in  advance  of  the  time 
when  their  sentences  would  have  expired.  He 
therefore  adjudged  them  guilty  of  unwarranted 
assumption  and  exercise  of  power,  amounting 
to  malfeasance  in  office,  and  declared  them  re- 
moved. 

Railroads. — The  new  Midland  Terminal  was 
finished  in  December,  1893,  by  the  completion 
of  the  Busk-Ivanhoe  tunnel.  Its  elevation  is 
10.800  feet  above  sea  level.  The  bore  is  about 
10,000  feet  in  length,  and  it  cost  about  $1,000,- 
000.  Two  hundred  men  were  employed,  and 
nearly  3,000,000  feet  of  lumber  were'  used  in 
construction.  The  tunnel  enables  the  Colorado 
Midland  to  avoid  the  climb   over  Hagerman 
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mountain,  in  which  ereat  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced on  account  of  the  snow.  The  climb  is 
reduced  580  feet. 

A  road  from  Florence  to  Cripple  Creek,  46 
miles,  was  finished  at  the  end  of  June. 

The  Denver,  Sioux  City  and  Duluth  road 
was  incorporated  in  June.  This  is  to  be  part 
of  a  short  line  to  Chicago  and  the  northern  Jake 
ports.  The  company  is  stocked  for  $3,000,000. 
The  line  will  extend  from  Julesburg  to  O'Neill, 
200  miles.  It  will  bisect  Nebraska  diagonally, 
running  from  the  northeast  corner  of  Colorado, 
and  save  about  400  miles*  journey  between  its 
objective  points. 

Mlnlngr.— Of  the  $5,539,021  of  gold  credited 
to  Colonido  in  1892,  the  following  counties  were 
the  chief  contributors:  Gilpin, $1,419,409;  Boul- 
der. $1,027,320 ;  San  Miguel,  $725,484 ;  El  Paso, 
$583,010:  Clear  Creek,  $328,205;  Lake,  $262,- 
629;  scattered,  $1,192,964  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  fibres  of  1892,  as  given  by  the 
director  of  the  mint,  are  too  high,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  $5,539,021,  the  total  really  was  under 
rather  than  over  $5,000,000.  During  1893  there 
was  a  marked  increase.  The  total  yield  is  esti- 
mated at  from  $7,250,000  to  $7,500,000.  All 
the  gold-mining  districts  exhibit  an  increase. 
El  Paso  County,  because  of  Cripple  Creek,  pro- 
duced nearly  $2,000,000.  Lake  County,  owing 
to  new  discoveries  on  Breece  Hill,  Leadville, 
nearly  trebled  its  gold  output;  while  San 
Miguel  showed  a  noteworthy  and  Gilpin  a 
slight  advance.  The  ^old  output  of  Boulder 
and  Clear  Creek  Counties  suffered  through  the 
partial  suspension  of  work  at  mines  which  pro- 
auce  gold  in  combination  with  silver-bearing 
ores. 

Across  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  the  granite 
formation  of  the  Saguache  range  is  seamed  with 
many  gold  veins.  On  the  steep  slopes  ,of  the 
mountains'  near  Twin  Lakes  have  been  found 
small  bodies  of  ore  of  remarkable  richness.  In 
the  valleys  below  are  placers  of  known  value, 
and  on  the  hill  slopes  opposite,  behind  Granite, 
many  gold  lodes  are  known  to  exist. 

The  total  of  the  gold  product  for  1893  was 
placed  at  $6,515,283,  and  that  of  silver  at 
$20,640,862.  The  whole  value  of  lead  produced 
was  estimated  at  $3,394,285,  and  that  of  copper 
at  $551,948.  These  figures  are  only  approximate, 
being  made  up  from  reports  of  smelters,  mint 
receipts,  etc. 

The  production  of  coal  in  1893  was  estimated 
at  3,947,056  tons,  and  the  total  value  of  the  coal 
and  coke  product  at  $6,696,143. 

Labor  Tronbles. — Strikes  were  made  early 
in  the  year  by  the  miners  at  Leadville,  Aspen, 
and  Cripple  Creek,  on  a  demand  for  higher 
wages  or  shorter  hours.  The  miners  at  Cripple 
Creek  were  receiving  $3  for  nine  hours'  work. 
Their  demand  was  $3  for  eight  hours.  The 
trouble  had  gone  so  far  by  March  17  that  the 
miners  were  armed  to  resist  the  reopening  of 
the  mines  under  the  protection  of  the  sheriflp, 
and  the  militia  were  ordered  out.  But  the 
troops  were  very  soon  recalled  by  the  Governor 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  needed,  and 
that  the  sheriff  had  called  for  them  in  order  to 
have  their  assistance  in  serving  processes.  A 
large  number  of  prisoners  was  arrested  March 
22  and   taken  to  Colorado  Springs.    All  the 


miners  of  Fremont  County,  to  the  number  of 
1,100,  went  out  on  strike  April  23.  Non-union 
men  attempting  to  work  were  driven  away  by 
the  strikers.  A  shaft  house  at  Victor  was  blown 
up,  causing  a  loss  of  $25,000.  Deputies  sent 
from  Denver  by  the  mine  owners  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  line  of  strikers,  and  were  at  last 
forced  to  retire.  A  skirmish  near  Wilbur  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  one  man  killed  on  each  side 
and  several  wounded.  Four  strikers  were  cap- 
tured. The  miners  threatened  to  destroy  rail- 
way property  unless  the  authorities  of  the  road 
should  refuse  to  bring  in  deputies.  They  were 
well  fortified  on  the  slope  of  Bull  Hill.  This  is 
a  natural  fortress,  and  tne  same  is  true  of  Battle 
mountain.  The  two  are  connected  by  a  narrow 
saddle,  and,  taken  together,  they  fomaed  a  field 
of  resistance  that  was  nearly  impregnable. 
Altman  is  at  the  summit  of  the  hill.  After  the 
fight  at  Wilbur  the  Governor  gave  an  order  for 
the  militia  to  go  at  once  to  Cripple  Creek,  but 
withdrew  it  in  a  few  hours  before  they  had  time 
to  start.  He  went  to  the  camp  and  addressed 
the  miners,  urging  them  to  submit  the  contro- 
versy to  arbitration :  but  the  owners  refused  to 
listen  to  any  proposals  of  the  kind. 

On  May  30  one  of  the  mining  companies — the 
Raven  Hill — asked  the  Federal  court  for  protec- 
tion of  its  properties  at  Cripple  Creek,  on  the 
ground  that,  as  it  was  developing  and  prospect- 
ing mineral  land,  its  dealings  must  of  necessity 
be  directly  with  the  United  States  Government. 
If  the  court  had  sustained  this  position  Federal 
troops  would  have  had  to  be  sent  to  protect 
Government  property.  The  petitioners  declared 
they  were  "peaceable  citizens  of  the  United 
States  engaged  in  business  with  the  United 
States  f&  landowners,  and  endeavoring  to  pur- 
sue their  regular  avocations  in  developing  tneir 
property.  Although  much  work  had  been  done 
in  tne  mines,  and  many  men  employed  there,  the 
company  does  not  own  the  property,  nor  can  it 
do  so  for  some  time,  and  during  the  interval  the 
National  Government  holds  the  title  to  it."  The 
application  was  denied,  on  the  ground  that  the 
court  had  no  jurisdiction,  as  the  matter  was 
within  the  police  power  of  the  State. 

Terms  of  arbitration  were  arranged  June  4, 
but  they  seemed  not  to  be  entirely  satisfactory 
to  either  side. 

On  June  6  the  deputies  left  Midland,  after 
having  broken  telegraph  communication  and 
taken  possession  of  all  newspaper  correspondents 
within  their  lines,  marchea  on  Cripple  Creek, 
and  camped  3  miles  from  Altman.  Tne  miners 
were  alert  and  ready  to  repel  an  attack.  About 
200  shots  were  fired,  but  an  armistice  was  ar- 
ranged till  the  arrival  of  the  militia.  There 
were  900  deputies  in  line  and  200  cavalrymen. 
The  sheriff  was  not  with  them.  The  militia, 
under  Gen.  Brooks  and  the  Adjutant-General, 
were  ordered  in  by  the  Governor,  with  instruc- 
tions not  to  allow  any  armed  deputy  sheriffs  to 
pass  through  their  lines:  the  sheriff  might  go 
through  alone  if  he  desired  to  make  arrests.  An 
agreement  as  follows  was  entered  into  : 

Deputy  sheriffs  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Cripple 
Creek  mining  district. 

Mines  to  be  placed  in  peaceful  possession  of  own- 
ers. 

Military  protection  to  miners  and  mine  owners. 
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Troops  to  remain  at  least  thirty  days,  and  longer 
if  deemed  necessary  by  the  commanding  general. 

Miners  to  return  arms  and  also  ail  personal  prop- 
erty, tools,  and  material  taken. 

Troops  to  be  kept  at  Victor,  Anaconda,  and  Cripple 
Creek. 

Persons  for  whom  the  sheriff  has  or  may  have  war- 
rants to  be  arrested  and  turned  over  to  the  sheriff  at 
Colorado  Springs. 

After  receiving  a  copy  of  the  agreement  by 
telegraph,  the  Governor  sent  the  following  dis- 
patch to  Adjt.-Gen.  Tarsney : 

The  agreement  sent  me  is  approved,  except  that 
arrests  must  not  be  wholesale  or  exceed  25  for  trial  at 
any  one  time. 

Accordingly  the  deputies  were  withdrawn 
June  11,  the  militia  left  in  possession,  and  the 
strike  was  over,  the  terms  of  arbitration  having 
been  agreed  to  by  miners  and  mine  owners. 

Several  thousand  coal  miners,  mostly  in  the 
southern  districts,  went  on  a  strike  in  the  sum- 
mer in  sympathy  with  the  strikers  in  other 
States.  Colorado  coal  was  not  in  competition 
with  the  coal  product  of  those  States.  The 
strike  was  a  failure,  except  in  so  far  as  it  injured 
the  business  of  mine  owners  and  railroads. 

Outrage  npon  the  AdiutantrGeneral.— 
One  of  the  results  of  the  trouble  with  the  miners 
was  the  kidnapping  and  tarring  and  feathering 
of  the  Adjutant-General.  As  head  of  the  mili- 
tia, he  had  control  of  the  force  sent  against  the 
miners,  and  he  was  also  counsel  for  tne  miners 
on  trial  for  murder  and  destruction  of  property. 
His  course  in  this  respect  had  been  criticised. 
The  outrage,  which  took  place  at  Colorado 
Springs,  June  23,  was  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  some  of  the  deputies  from  whom  he  had  pro- 
tected the  miners.  The  Governor  offefed  a  re- 
ward of  |1,000  for  the  perpetrators.  On  July 
19  the  Adjutant-General  was  summoned  to  testify- 
on  the  investigation  into  the  outrage,  but  he 
refused  to  go,  on  the  ground  that  the  jury  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  men  guilty  of  the  assault. 
He  was  then  summoned  to  appear  and  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  declared  in  contempt 
of  court.  The  Governor  detailed  a  military  guard 
to  protect  him — a  proceeding  which  aroused  in- 
dignation at  Colorado  Springs,  as  implying  that 
it  IS  a  lawless  and  unsafe  community,  and  it  was 
denounced  by  the  presiding  judge.  One  of  the 
perpetrators,  a  deputy  sheriff,  was  captured  in 
August,  and  made  a  confession,  revealing  the 
names  of  others,  among  whom  were  the  sheriff 
and  his  deputies. 

The  Fire  and  Police  Board  ControTersy.-— 
A  change  in  the  incumbents  of  two  unimportant 
offices  in  Denver  in  the  spring  occAsioned  a  bit- 
ter fight,  caused  intense  excitement,  and  threat- 
ened to  bring  about  war  and  bloodshed.  The 
law  gives  the  Governor  the  appointing  power  to 
the  fire  and  police  boards.  Charges  havmg  been 
made  against  Jackson  Orr  and  D.  J.  Martin, 
respectively  fire  and  excise  commissioners,  the 
Governor,  after  investigation,  declared  them  re- 
moved, March  7,  and  appointed  Dennis  MuUins 
and  Samuel  D.  Barnes  in  their  places.  Orr  and 
Martin  refused  to  surrender  tneir  offices,  and 
obtained  a  temporary  injunction  from  the  dis- 
trict court  to  restrain  the  Governor  from  in- 
stalling his  appointees  by  force.  The  Governor 
did  not  recognize  the  court's  authority,  and. 


calling  out  a  body  of  militia,  sent  them  to  the 
City  Hall  to  demand  the  surrender.  Meantime 
the' deposed  officers  bad  surrounded  themselves 
with  members  of  the  police  force  and  other 
armed  men,  to  the  number  of  about  300,  and 
giant  powder  and  dynamite  were  carried  into 
the  City  Hall,  ready  to  be  thrown  into  an  at- 
tacking force.  The  Governor  then  applied  for 
United  States  troops  to  keep  order  in  the  city, 
the  police  having  been  witndrawn  from  their 
beats  by  the  rebellious  commissioners ;  and  about 
250  men  were  sent  from  Fort  Logan  in  com- 
mand of  Gen.  McCook.  The  Governor  ordered 
all  the  National  Guard  in  the  State  to  place 
themselves  under  arms  and  be  ready  to  report 
at  Denver  whenever  called  upon.  Citizens  in- 
terfered to  induce  the  Governor  to  delay  action 
and  attempt  to  have  the  question  settled  by  the 
courts.  Tne  Governor  expected  Gen.  McCook 
to  use  his  troops  to  enforce  the  law,  but  the  gen- 
eral refused  to  employ  them  for  &r\y  other  pur- 
pose than  preserving  peace  in  the  city.  lie  re- 
quested the  Governor  to  disband  the  militia,  and 
me  Governor  requested  him  to  withdraw  the 
Federal  troops.  Orders  from  Washington  were 
to  the  effect  that  he  should  use  the  troops  only 
for  the  protection  of  Government  property,  un- 
less the  representation  should  be  maae  to  him 
by  the  Governor  that  the  State  authorities  were 
unable  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  While  the 
question  of  submitting  the  matter  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  pending  the  city  was  in  a  state 
of  suspense,  and  great  excitement  prevailed.  A 
meeting  of  business  men  was  called,  March  16, 
**  for  the  purpose  of  considering  some  plan  by 
which  the  Governor  could  be  stopped  if  he  again 
subjected  the  city  to  mob  rule  by  ordering  out 
the  militia.  Some  of  the  speakers  advocated 
the  arrest  and  confinement  of  the  executive  as  a 
lunatic.  One  said  he  knew  where  guns  could  be 
obtained  for  use  in  an  attempt  to  capture  the 
armorv.  Others  proposed  the  kidnapping  of 
Gov.  Waite." 

It  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  matter  should 
be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Governor 
asked  the  court  to  decide  who  were  entitled  to 
hold  the  offices.  The  court  did  not  undertake 
to  say  who  were  entitled  to  possession  of  the 
offices  in  dispute,  but  indicated  the  proper  mode 
of  procedure  by  which  to  have  the  question 
answered.  It  defined  the  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernor in  the  matter  of  removals,  and  held  that 
those  powers  had  been  exceeded  in  the  attempt 
to  remove  the  deposed  officers  by  force.  It  said : 
"  Any  attempt  on  his  part  to  enforce  personally 
such  order  [of  removal]  or  install  his  appointee 
is  beyond  any  express  or  implied  duty  or  pover 
imposed  or  conferred  upon  nim  by  constitution 
or  statute."  It  was  held  that  the  courts  have  the 
power,  and  it  is  exclusively  within  their  province, 
to  determine  in  cases  like  that  of  the  fire  and 
police  board,  between  the  respective  claimants, 
and  the  law  provides  a  plain  and  adequate  pro- 
cedure for  that  purpose.  Another  important 
point  laid  down  in  the  decision  was  the  declara- 
tion that  the  members  of  the  fire  and  police 
board,  although  appointed  by  the  Governor,  are 
not  State  officers,  nor  are  they  charged  with  any 
duties  pertaining  to  the  chief  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  State. 

The  Supreme  Court  at  length  agreed  to  take 
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original  jurisdiction  and  settle  the  case  on  its 
merits,  if  quo  warranto  proceedings  were 
brought  before  it  by  the  Attorney-General,  and 
with  agreement  of  counsel  on  both  sides.  This 
was  done,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  was  in 
favor  of  the  Governor's  appointees.  All  the 
officers  concerned  are  Populists. 

The  Utes. — The  bill  for  the  removal  of  the 
Southern  [Jtes  from  the  State  passed  Congress 
at  the  last  session.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  recommended  several  amend- 
ments, one  of  which  provides  that  any  Indians 
who  may  elect  to  do  so  can  remain  upon  the 
land  at  present  occupied  by  them,  taking  land 
under  the  Dawes  severalty  act.  The  committee 
struck  out  the  provision  of  the  bill  granting  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  of  the  present 
reservation  to  the  Indians. 

Irrigation  Congress.— The  Third  National 
Irrigation  Congress  neld  a  session  the  first  week 
in  September,  in  Denver.  There  have  been 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  cession 
of  the  arid  lands  to  the  States ;  the  Carev  act, 
which  cedes  to  them  conditionally  l,OdO,000 
acres  each  for  reclamation,  sets  aside  the  contest 
for  the  present.  The  main  portion  of  the  ma- 
jority report  on  resolutions  favoring  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  arid  lands  by  the  States  without 
taking  the  title  to  them  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment till  the  lands  should  be  settled  and  cul- 
tivated was  not  adopted,  but  the  whole  question 
was  postponed  another  year,  to  allow  the  State 
irrigation  commissioners  to  study  and  prepare  a 
plan  for  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands.  This  is 
the  third  postponement  on  this  question.  The 
set  of  resolutions  which  was  adopted  touched  on 
minor  topics,  such  as  repeal  of  the  desert-land 
law,  investigation  by  the  Government  of  sources 
of  water  supply,  appointment  of  a  national  irri- 
gation commission  to  settle  Questions  of  water 
rights  on  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  borders, 
and  a  qviasi  approval  of  the  Carey  law. 

LegislatiTe  Session.— An  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  was  called  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, to  begin  on  Jan.  10.  The  primary  object 
was  to  secure  some  means  of  relief  for  the  dis- 
tress caused  by  the  silver  legislation  of  Congress. 
So  great  was  the  opposition  to  the  special  session 
expr^sed  by  members  of  the  Legislature,  that  it 
was  expected  to  be  very  short ;  indeed,  the  public 
would  not  have  been  surprised  if  the  Legislature 
had  adjourned  immediately  after  hearing  the 
Governor's  message.  A^inst  all  expectation, 
however,  the  session  continued  fifty-two  days. 

In  his  message  the  Governor  recommended 
changes  in  the  trust-deed  and  attachment  laws 
which  should  leave  the  debtor  less  at  the  mercy 
of  the  creditor ;  repeal  of  all  laws  authorizing 
the  issuing  of  municipal  bonds;  repeal  of  the 
law  prohibiting  county  treasurers  from  receiving 
municipal  warrants  upon  municipal  tax;  pro- 
vision for  issuing  certificates  or  orders  for  State 
warrants,  and  for  municipalities  to  issue  such 
certificates  instead  of  borrowing  money ;  amend- 
ment of  the  irrigation  laws;  a  law  to  prevent 
monopoly  of  the  coal  products  of  the  State ;  the 
formation  of  a  new  county  in  the  Cripple  Creek 
district ;  amendment  of  the  Australian  ballot 
law ;  provision  for  a  house-to-house  registry  of 
the  woman  voters ;  reduction  of  delinquent  tax 
penalties;   provision    for   the    examination  of 


State  banks ;  provision  for  makine  contracts  to 
be  paid  in  gola  illegal ;  and  a  law  oy  which  "  all 
silver  dollars,  domestic  and  foreign,  containing 
not  less  than  412^  grains,  nine  tenths  fine  silver, 
and  upon  the  present  ratio  of  16  ounces  silver  to 
1  ounce  gold,  should  be  a  legal  tender  for  the 
payment  of  debts,  public  and  private,  collectable 
within  the  State  of  Colorado."  In  support  of 
this  last  proposition  the  Governor  urged,  among 
other  considerations,  the  following,  in  answer  to 
the  objection  that  such  a  law  would  make  **  a 
foreign  dollar,  a  Mexican  dollar,  a  dishonest 
dollar,  a  57-cent  dollar,  legal  tender.  Yes,  it 
makes  871^  grains  fine  silver  in  any  dollar  legal 
tender  for  100  cents.  It  gives  to  Colorado,  just 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  without  congressional  ac- 
tion, all  the  results  of  the  free  coinaee  of  silver. 
It  may  not  for  all  purposes  put  the  Mexican 
dollar  at  par,  because  it  will  cost  something  to 
get  our  silver  bullion  to  Mexico  and  some  freight 
on  the  coin  back  to  the  State.  It  would,  in  my 
judgment,  for  all  business  purposes  except  bank- 
ing, put  the  Mexican  dollar  at  90  cents  and  give 
us  plenty  of  money.  What  must  be  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  this  transaction  t  It  must  put  up  the 
price  of  silver  bullion  all  over  the  world  to  f  1.29 
an  ounce,  less  transportation  to  the  United  States 
mint.  The  *  dishonest  dollar '  vanishes  the  mo- 
ment silver  bullion  appreciates  to  its  coin  value." 

Both  branches  declared  that  the  action  recom- 
mended by  the  Governor  to  make  silver  money 
le^l  tender  would  be  uncoustitutionaL 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  sought 
in  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  Legislature  in 
special  session  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  meas- 
ures recommended  by  the  Governor  in  his  proc- 
lamation. The  Governor  mentioned  the  repeal 
of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth  causes  of 
attachment  in  the  attachment  laws  in  courts  of 
record.  A  bill  was  introduced  to  repeal  these 
grounds  in  cases  brought  in  justices'  courts,  and 
the  question  was  raisS  whether  the  Legislature 
had  the  right  to  step  outside  the  proclamation 
in  any  particular.  The  court  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  holding  that,  while  the  Governor 
might  specify  the  subjects  to  be  passed  upon, 
ana  no  others  could  be  introduced,  he  could  not 

firescribe  the  details  of  legislation  upon  them, 
n  reeard  to  the  matter  submitted,  the  court 
held  that  "  it  would  be  a  narrow  construction  to 
hold  that  the  Legislature  may  amend  the  laws 
applicable  to  certain  causes  of  attachment  in 
courts  of  record,  but  that  like  causes  of  attach- 
ment in  justices*  courts  can  not  be  amended 
under  the  proclamation.  The  subject-matter  of 
legislation  includes  in  substance  the  justices'  act 
as  well  as  the  act  governing  courts  of  record, 
and  the  necessit^ir  or  desirability  of  such  amenda- 
tory legislation  is  certainly  as  great  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other." 

The  Senate  passed  a  resolution  asking  the 
House  to  join  in  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  conference  to  decide  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  reconcile  the  disagreements  be- 
tween the  two  bodies,  the  Upper  House  being 
in  favor  of  adjournment  without  action,  and  the 
Lower  in  favor  of  continuing  the  session  and 
taking  action  on  the  subjects  for  the  considera^ 
tion  of  which  the  session  was  called.  This  prop- 
osition was  rejected  by  the  House.  Numerous 
petitions  were  received  from  citizens  in  favor  of 
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one  or  the  other  course,  the  neater  number  in 
favor  of  legislative  action.  The  Senate  rejected 
the  House  bill  appropriating  |15,000  for  pay- 
ment of  a  portion  of  tne  expenses  of  the  session, 
and  then  adjourned  for  the  longest  time  allowed 
by  law.  The  House  refusing  to  adjourn  and 
the  Senate  to  transact  any  other  business  except 
action  upon  nominations  sent  in  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, a  deadlock  resulted,  and  the  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  asking  the  Governor  to  pro- 
rogue the  Assembly ;  but  this  the  Governor  de- 
clined to  do. 

Various  other  measures  were  resorted  to  hj 
the  Senate  to  obstruct  legislation,  and  no  busi- 
ness was  done  by  that  branch  for  several  weeks. 
No  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

The  House  introduced  78  bills  and  passed  41 
of  them,  all  but  12  of  which  were  rejected  by 
the  Senate.    Those  passed  were  as  follow : 

Making  eight  houraa  day^s  labor  for  municipal  em- 
ployees. 

Transferring  the  surplus  revenues  of  1890  and  1891 
to  the  lof^islative  cash  fund.  The  amount  appropri- 
ated is  $100,000,  but  $83,000  of  it  was  tied  m>  by  an 
injunction,  and  not  available  unless  released  by  the 
courts. 

Amending  the  election  laws  as  to  grouping  names 
of  candidates  on  the  ballot ;  also  providing  for  house- 
to-house  canvass  to  register  woman  voters. 

Providing  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  continue 
labor  on  State  canal  ^o.  1. 

Amending  the  attachment  laws  so  as  to  provide  a 
pro  rata  clause,  and  the  trust-deed  law  to  allow  the 
equity  of  redemption. 

Exempting  $60  a  month  of  a  workman^s  wages. 

Providing  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across 
Bear  river,  Routt  County,  and  appropriating  $5,000 
for  the  purpose,  the  labor  to  be  performed  by  citizens 
of  Colorado  who  had  been  residents  of  the  State  for 
not  loss  than  ninety  days. 

Two  bills,  one  providing  for  the  construction  of 
State  canal  No.  1,  and  the  other  for  the  construction 
of  Twin  Lakes  reservoir,  were  referred  by  the  Senate 
to  those  Senators  holding  over  to  the  next  regular 
session,  to  be  presented  at  that  time. 

PoliticaL — The  National  Convention  of  Re- 
publican Clubs  met  in  Denver,  June  27.  The 
most  difficult  point  for  the  convention  to  settle 
was  its  expression  on  the  silver  question.  The 
resolution  as  given  below  proved  satisfactory  to 
both  Eastern  and  Western  delegates : 

We  believe  in  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  money 
metals,  maintained  on  a  perfect  parity  and  intercon- 
vertibility.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
permanent  return  of  prosperity  to  our  country  until 
the  full  use  and  highest  position  of  silver  shall  be  re- 
stored, and  we  favor  such  legislation  as  will  bring 
aboul  this  result 

The  Republicans  in  State  convention,  Sept. 
12,  nominated  the  following  ticket:  For  Gov- 
ernor, Albert  W.  Mclntire ;  for  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, Jerrod  L.  Brush  ;  for  Treasurer,  Harry  E. 
Mulnix ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Mrs.  A.  J.  Peavey ;  for  Secretary  of  State, 
Albert  B.  McGaffev ;  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  John  Campbell. 

The  Prohibitionists  nominated  George  Rich- 
ardson for  Governor. 

The  State  Convention  of  Populists  was  held 
at  Pueblo,  Sept.  5.  The  platform  and  ticket 
follow : 

Standing  for  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  regard- 
less of  race,  sex,  religion,  or  political  afUliations,  the 
People^s  party  of  Colorado  heartily  indorses  the  prin- 


ciples of  the  Omaha  platform ;  indonee  the  State  ad- 
ministration of  Colorado  and  the  congressional  work 
of  John  C.  Bell  and  Lafe  Pence ;  demands  the  f^ee 
and  unlimited  coinaf  e  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to 
1 ;  protests  against  the  issuance  of  Grovemment  bonda 
in  times  of  peace ;  insists  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment have  exclusive  control  of  all  money  issued  by  its 
authority  \  and  demands  the  adoption  of  the  methods 
of  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  proportional  rep- 
resentation as  means  of  securing  all  reforms  in  har- 
mony with  the  wUl  of  the  people,  whose  will  should 
be  law. 

For  Governor,  Davis  H.  Waite ;  for  Lieutenant 
Governor,  S.  W.  Harmon ;  for  Auditor,  Stanton  F. 
Lincoln ;  for  Treasurer,  Casimero  Barela ;  for  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  Miss  Alice 
Catlin ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Nelson  0.  Mc- 
Clees;  for  Attorney-General,  H.  G.  Sales;  for 
Resents  of  the  State  University,  L.  J.  Morrison 
and  Barney  0.  Driscoll :  for  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  J.  Warner  Mills. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  Sept.  8, 
at  Denver.  The  call  to  the  convention  was  ac- 
companied by  an  address  to  the  Democrats  of 
the  Stat«,  containing  the  following  criticism  on 
the  existing  State  Government : 

Populism,  the  natural  offi^pring  of  Republican  ex- 
travagance, mislegislation,  and  profligacy,  has  been 
in  power  for  a  year  and  a  halL  Its  so-called  prin- 
ciples, which  are  the  logical  result  of  past  Republican 
policy,  have  during  that  time  been  in  full  and  un- 
controlled operation.  The  miserable  consequences 
are  everywhere  apparent  The  good  name  of  the 
State  is  imperiled.  Manv  ftmctions  of  Government 
have  been  perverted  to  selfish,  ignoble,  and  unlawful 
ends,  and  imbecility  in  high  positions  has  made  our 
career  since  1892  a  satire  on  self-government 

The  record  which  both  these  parties  have  made  in 
Colorado  justifies  the  assertion  tnat  each  has  failed  in 
the  attempt  to  properly  discharge  the  trust  with 
which  it  has  been  endowed  by  the  people.  This  is 
the  necessarv  result  of  a  departure  from  Democratic 
teaching  ana  principle.  To  return  to  the  one  because 
of  the  misconduct  and  shortcomings  of  the  other  is 
onlv  to  continue  our  present  unhappy  conditions 
under  different  forms,  administered  by  different 
agencies. 

Charles  S.  Thomas  was  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  Adair  Wilson  for  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  a  victory  for 
the  Republicans,  with  a  majority  estimate  at 
nearly  20,000.  The  newly  enfranchised  women 
of  the  State  took  an  active  part  in  the  canvass, 
and  the  Republican  victory  was  attributed  to 
their  vote.  It  was  reported  that  55  per  cent,  of 
the  votes  in  Denver  were  cast  by  women. 

Two  proposed  constitutional  amendments  were 
dfiffiSit^o 

COMMERCIAL   TRAYELERS,  men    who 

represent  mercantile  houses  in  the  larger  busi- 
ness centers,  and  travel  among  their  patrons  in 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns.  Before  1850  it  was 
customary  throughout  the  United  States  for 
merchants  in  the  smaller  communities  to  visit 
business  centers  (like  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Chicago)  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
of  every  year  to  replenish  their  stocks  and  to 
pay  their  bills  for  the  year  before.  In  1850  some 
of  the  larger  merchants  began  to  make  occa- 
sional trips  to  visit  their  patrons  in  the  smaller 
communities,  taking  with  them  a  few  novelties 
to  interest  their  customers,  and  to  secure  orders 
that  might  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trip.    It  was 
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uncertain  how  the  country  merchant  would  take 
the  innovation.  The  means  of  communication 
in  those  days  were  somewhat  uncertain,  and  in 
many  places  the  highways  were  used  instead  of 
railroaids.  Little  progress  was  made  in  the  work 
of  the  commercial  traveler  before  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  in  1861.  Business  then  began  to 
be  done  upon  high  pressure ;  goods  were  bought 
and  sold  at  large  profits,  and  they  constantly  in- 
creased in  price.  The  commercial  traveler  then 
became  almost  a  necessity,  and  men  who  did  this 
work  were  in  great  demand.  As  a  result  of  in- 
discriminate employing  of  men  and  their  pecul- 
iar surroundings  the  commercial  travelers  were 
judged  Tery  harshly.  After  the  war  inflation 
ceased,  goods  fell  in  price,  and  the  demand  for 
them  became  more  regular.  Although  the  sup- 
ply was  still  large  a  smaller  number  of  men  were 
required  upon  the  road.  From  that  time  a  bet- 
ter class  of  commercial  travelers  was  employed. 
The  system  has  grown,  until  at  present  there  are 
more  than  20,000  commercial  travelers  in  the 
United  States,  and  their  aggregate  sales  reach 
about  $2,000,000,000  a  year.  At  first  many  of 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  large 
business  centers  would  not  employ  commercial 
travelers ;  but  they  gradually  fell  into  line,  be- 
cause this  means  nwl  been  adopted  by  others. 
While  the  old  method  of  visits  from  the  small 
customer  to  his  creditor  in  the  large  business 
center  was  found  to  have  been  very  expensive 
and  often  inconvenient,  yet  the  new  method  of 
making  sales  was  found  to  have  reached  the 
other  extreme  about  1885.  It  is  somewhat  on 
the  decline  now,  owing  to  objections  that  will  be 
noted  below.  In  many  of  the  States  laws  have 
been  passed  requiring  licenses  of  commercial 
travelers,  on  the  ground  that  their  sales  are  quite 
as  much  within  the  law  as  any  other.  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia exact  a  fee  for  a  license  to  sell  goods.  In  the 
latter  the  price  is  $200  a  year,  and  the  alleged 
reason  is  that  Washington  tradesmen  wish  to  be 
protected  from  commercial  travelers  who  repre- 
sent houses  in  Baltimore.  North  Carolina  has 
particularly  stringent  laws  against  commercial 
travelers,  and  some  of  the  other  States  have  such 
laws  to  a  less  exacting  degree.  New  York  has 
no  restrictions  on  the  trafiic. 

Merchants  say  that  it  costs  from  $10  to  $20  a 
day  to  maintain  travelers  on  the  road,  and  the 
goods  they  sell  must  pay  this  expense.  By  long 
absences--days  or  weeks — the  samples  they  have 
are  out  of  stock,  and  often  other  goods  are  sub- 
stituted which  the  buyer  considers  not  so  de- 
sirable. Again,  travelers  sell  to  every  one  in  the 
same  town,  and  thus  create  injurious  competi- 
tion. A  still  further  trouble  arises  with  mer- 
chants from  commercial  travelers  who,  in  order 
to  make  a  good  bill  and  secure  a  large  commis- 
sion, freouently  add  to  the  quantity  of  some  of 
the  gooas  ordered;  and  as  the  country  mer- 
chant does  not  always  care  to  send  back  goods 
that  he  may  not  want  in  the  near  future,  he 
finds  himself  overstocked  with  staples,  much  to  his 
own  annoyance  and  inconvenience.  Travelers 
often  call  on  retailers  at  a  time  when  they  are 
especially  busy,  urge  them  to  purchase  when 
they  have  no  fair  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
stock,  and  take  up  time  that  should  have  been 
occupied  in  looking  after  their  store  interests. 


The  selling  to  everyone  in  the  same  town  begets 
an  injurious  spirit  of  rivalry — one  man  buyine 
because  another  has  done  so — and  it  is  believed 
to  be  far  better  for  the  retailer  to  purchase  goods 
that  a  competitor  has  not  inspected  at  the  same 
time;  which  would  probably  oe  the  case  if  the 
country  dealer  visited  the  principal  markets  and 
bought  from  the  stock  in  store,  instead  of  select- 
ing from  a  traveler's  trunk.  Dealers  often  buy 
because  of  friendship  to  the  traveler  rather  than 
from  an  actual  desire  for  the  goods,  and  at  a 
time  when  many  dealers  would  have  preferred 
to  let  their  stock  run  down  with  a  view  of  re- 

?lenishing  it  later  with  entirely  new  goods, 
'hese  reasons  are  given  to  show  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  system  of  selling  by  sample  through 
commercial  travelers  selling  on  commission,  and 
as  a  special  reason  why  merchants  should  visit  the 
leading  markets,  thereby  becoming  acquainted 
with  those  with  whom  they  transact  business, 
and  in  return  gaining  the  advantage  of  being  on 
the  spot  when  the  latest  styles  are  shown. 

The  merchants  of  the  interior,  as  a  whole,  hav- 
ing tried  both  the  plan  of  themselves  going  to 
New  York  and  having  the  commercial  travelers 
come  to  them,  are  now  adopting,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  a  compromise  between  the  two.  This 
method  avoids  the  expenses  incident  to  both  the 
former  and  the  present  method. '  It  consists  of 
sending  out,  at  the  request  of  the  country  dealer, 
an  **  express  sample  trunl^,"  in  which  is  placed 
in  separate  departments  a  sample  of  everything 
that  is  in  the  stock  at  the  main  establishment, 
with  prices  marked.  This  trunk  can  be  sent  to 
tho  country  merchant,  who  has  the  opportunity 
of  examining  the  goods  at  his  leisure  and  com- 
paring the  samples  with  his  stock.  He  can  then 
give  his  orders  understandingly.  On  each  sam- 
ple is  left  a  space  for  the  order,  and  the  dealer 
can  mark  it  on  the  wrapper  of  the  goods  before 
him.  Thus,  for  one*  fourth  of  the  expense  re- 
quired for  maintaining  a  commercial  traveler, 
tne  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia  house 
can  send  its  goods  to  be  exhibited  to  the  pur- 
chaser at  a  time  when  it  will  best  sviit  him,  and, 
by  a  prompt  return  of  the  trunk  with  the  order 
therein,  the  goods  can  be  supplied  within  a  very 
few  days,  without  a  competitor  in  the  same  town 
even  surmising  that  the  country  dealer  has  made 
such  purchases  until  the  show  window  betrays 
the  fact.  Thus  the  customer  is  enabled  to  keep 
up  with  the  market  between  those  seasons  when 
he  would  usually  visit  the  great  centers  of  trade. 
If  he  only  wants  a  certain  line  of  goods,  he  can 
direct  that  the  express  sample  trunk  shall  con- 
tain only  such  samples,  and  a  better  assortment 
can  be  sent  him.  He  can  also  converse  with  his 
partners  and  salesmen  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
goods  before  him,  and  make  compaiisoiis,  which 
he  might  dislike  to  do  in  the  presence  of  a  trav- 
eler, and  could  not  do  when  merely  looking  at 
samples  in  a  hotel.  The  stock  in  the  store  and 
the  samples  in  the  trunk  can  be  placed  side  by 
side. 

CONGO  FREE  STATE,  a  sovereign  monar- 
chical state,  created  in  Central  Africa  by  the 
general  act  of  the  International  Conference  of 
the  Congo,  signed  at  Berlin,  Feb.  26, 1885,  which 
recognized  Leopold  II,  King  of  the  Belgians,  as 
Sovereign  of  the  Independent  State,  and  decliu^ 
its  territories  neutral  and  free  to  the  trade  of  all 
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nations.  The  Brussels  Conference  of  1890  au- 
thorized the  Government  to  levy  certain  duties 
on  imports.  King  Leopold,  by  his  testament, 
made  Aug.  2,  1889,  bequeaths  to  Belgium  his 
sovereign  rights.  A  convention,  concluded  July 
3, 1890,  between  the  Congo  Indefiendent  State 
and  Belgium,  and  ratified  by  the  Belgian  Parlia- 
ment July  25, 1890.  secures  to  the  latter  the  right 
to  annex  the  Congo  dominions  after  a  period  of 
ten  years,  with  all  the  property,  rights,  advan- 
tages, and  obligations  belonging  to  the  sover- 
eignty. By  a  codicil  attached  to  the  will  on 
July  21,  1890,  the  territories  are  declared  in- 
alienable. A  right  of  pre-emption  in  case  of  the 
alienation  of  the  territories  was  granted  to  France 
in  1884  by  the  International  Association  of  the 
Congo,  which  promised  to  give  the  French  Gov- 
ernment the  first  offer  should  it  wish  to  sell  its 
possessions. 

The  Central  Government  is  at  Brussels,  con- 
sisting, under  the  King,  of  Secretaries  of  State 
for  the  Interior,  Finance,  and  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Justice.  In  the  beginning  of  1894  E.  van 
Eetvelde  filled  the  first  two  posts  and  the  Comte 
de  Grelle  Rogier  the  last.  The  Governor-Gen- 
eral, whose  seat  is  at  Boma,  was  Thomas  Wallis. 

The  area  is  estimated  at  870,000  square  miles, 
and  the  population  at  14,000,000.  The  white 
population  at  the  end  of  1891  was  950,  of  whom 
445  were  Belgians. 

The  revenue  for  1898  was  estimated  at  5,440,- 
681  francs,  of  which  2,000,000  francs  were  ad- 
vanced by  the  Belgian  treasury,  900,498  francs 
were  contributed  by  the  sovereign,  722.815  francs 
were  obtained  from  duties  on  imports,  953,687 
francs  came  from  sales  of  land,  237,058  francs 
were  derived  from  domains,  tributes,  and  imposts 
paid  in  kind,  and  427,123  francs  were  divers  re- 
ceipts. The  expenses  were  205,600  francs  for 
services  in  Europe,  899,485  francs  for  adminis- 
tration in  Africa,  2,126,479  francs  for  the  public 
force,  392,285  francs  for  marine,  509,853  francs 
for  public  works,  606,590  francs  for  caravans, 
and  700,389  francs  for  divers  purposes;  total, 
5,440,681  francs.  For  1894  the  revenue  collected 
in  the  territory  was  not  expected  to  exceed 
2,000,000  francs,  while  military  expenditures 
alone  alMiorbed  3,750,000  francs. 

The  military  force  is  recruited  by  voluntary 
enlistment,  ani  under  the  decree  of  July  30, 1891, 
by  an  annual  conscription  among  natives  from 
fourteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  who  are  drawn 
by  lot.  In  case  of  danger,  all  workmen  and  em- 
plojrees  can  be  called  to  the  colors  to  form  an 
auxiliary  force.  The  standing  force  consists  of 
4,520  natives,  who  serve  five  years,  officered  by 
80  Europeans.  A  native  contingent,  recruited 
for  operations  on  the  upper  Congo,  numbers 
8,550  more.  There  is  a  fleet  for  transportation 
and  defense  of  12  steamers  on  the  upper  and  7 
on  the  lower  Congo. 

The  value  of  the  general  exports  in  1892  was 
7,529,980  francs ;  of  the  special  exports,  5,487,633 
francs.  The  exports  in  trie  general  commerce  to 
Belgium  were  2,549,000  francs;  to  Holland, 
2,502,000  francs ;  to  the  French  Congo,  917,000 
francs;  to  the  Portuguese  possessions,  852,000 
francs ;  to  other  countries,  310,000  francs.  The 
values  exported  of  the  leading  articles  were: 
Ivory,  3,906,000  francs;  caoutchouc,  1,842,000 
francs;    palm  nuts,  840,000  francs;  palm  oil. 


570,000  francs;  coffee,  310,000  francs.  During 
1892  the  number  of  vessels  that  visited  the  ports 
of  Boma  and  Banana  was  775,  of  199,297  tons. 

A  company  was  organized  in  Belgium,  with  a 
capital  or  25,000,000  francs,  to  build  and  operate 
a  railroad  connecting  Matodi,  on  the  lower  Congo, 
with  Naolo,  near  Stanley  Pool,  and  construction 
was  begun  in  1890.  The  length  of  the  line  is  248 
miles,  of  which  25  miles  are  completed  and  in 
operation.  The  Belgian  Government  has  granted 
a  subsidy  of  10,000,000  francs,  receiving  3^  per 
cent,  interest  during  the  construction,  which, 
according  to  revised  estimates,  will  cost  62,500,- 
000  francs.  The  receipts,  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
francs  a  ton  and  500  francs  a  passenger,  are  not 
expected  to  exceed  1,500,000  francs  a  year  at  the 
start — 300,000  francs  less  than  the*  estimated 
running  expenses.  The  Belgian  Government 
has  reserved  the  right  of  purchasing  the  conces- 
sion within  ten  years  by  redeeming  the  shares  at 
the  price  of  600  francs.  The  Congo  State  is  a 
memoer  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  and  had 
a  postal  traffic  in  1891  of  91,410  international 
and  83,044  internal  letters. 

Reoccapation  of  the  Upper  Congo  Region. 
— By  the  operations  against  the  insurgent  Arabs 
of  the  upper  Congo  the  power  of  the  slave 
raiders  was  completely  crushed  and  the  Arab 
danger  removed.  Capt.  Dhanis  had  a  desperate 
battle  with  Rumaliza  on  the  banks  of  the  Luama 
on  Oct.  20, 1893,  having  formed  a  junction  with 
Capt.  Ponthier,  and  in  the  engagement  the  lat- 
ter was  mortally  wounded  and  2  other  oflScers 
were  killed.  He  did  not  resume  the  attack  till 
re-enforcements  arrived  with  artillery.  Gongo 
Lutete,  the  native  ally  of  the  Belgians,  had 
previously  been  shot,  having,  like  Sefu,  proved 
a  traitor.  A  large  force  tulvanced  upon  the 
position  held  by  Sefu,  and  in  the  battle  of  Nov. 
17  that  Arab  leader  was  killed,  and  on  the  Bel- 
gian side  Baron  de  Heusch.  Capt.  Dhanis,  who 
was  made  Inspector  of  the  State,  and  ennobled  by 
the  King,  dispatched  the  forces  of  Capt.  Lo- 
thaire  and  the  Chevalier  de  Wouter  against 
Rumaliza's  position  as  soon  as  Lieut.  Franken 
arrived  with  3  guns.  The  Belgian  forces,  num- 
bering 700  men,  had  built  5  fi)mas  around  the 
Arab  position,  where  were  assembled  20,000  men 
in  3  bomas.  The  attack  was  delivered  upon 
the  principal  boma  on  Jan.  14,  1894,  and  soon 
after  the  artillery  began  firing  a  shell  exploded 
Rumaliza's  powder  magazine  and  set  fire  to  the 
boma.  The  Arabs  immediately  fled  in  disorder. 
The  Belgians  took  the  other  bomas  without 
serious  resistance,  and  continued  their  march  to 
the  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Capt.  Jacques 
had  already  gained  a  victory  over  Muhina,  Ku- 
maliza's  lieutenant,  north  of  the  Lukuga.  After 
the  junction  of  the  forces  the  shores  of  the  lake 
were  cleared  of  the  Arabs,  who  retreated  north- 
ward. Their  last  boma  in  the  Tanganyika  dis- 
trict was  occupied  before  April,  and  Rumaliza 
and  his  allies  took  refuge  in  German  territory. 

Anglo-Belgian  Agreement.— France,  Great 
Britain,  the  Congo  State,  and  Germany  have 
severally  schemed  to  extend  their  spheres  of  in- 
fluence from  the  east  or  west  coast  of  Africa 
into  the  unclaimed  central  region  of  Africa 
north  of  4"  of  north  latitude,  the  treaty  limit  of 
the  neutralized  Congo  Independent  State.  In 
the  Anglo-German  treaty  of  1890  the  upper  Nile 
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region  was  recognized  as  beloneine  to  the  Brit- 
ish sphere,  and  in  the  Anglo-ltaTian  arrange- 
ment of  1891  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Nile  is  re- 
served to  Great  Britain.  The  British  sphere 
was  reco^ized  as  extending  northward  to  12" 
of  latitude  on  the  east  and  to  11°  or  thereabouts 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile.  In  an  agreement 
concluded  in  1893  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  the  Shari  river  is  accepted  as  the  limit 
of  German  influence  on  the  north,  leaving  to 
England  a  free  hand  in  the  Mohammedan  states 
of  the  Central  Soudan  lying  north  of  that 
river  and  precluding  Germany  from  objecting 
to  the  union  of  the  British  sphere  in  the  Nile 
basin  with  the  British  sphere  of  the  Niger  re- 
gion. As  a  stepping-stone  to  an  eflfective  pro- 
tectorate on  the  upper  Nile,  Uganda  has  been 
made  a  British  protectorate  and  the  conquest  ex- 
tended to  Unyoro.  France  has  claimed  that  the 
Congo  State  is  limited  by  international  agree- 
ment to  the  fourth  parallel  from  the  point  where 
it  cuts  the  seventeenth  meridian  to  the  point 
where  it  cuts  the  thirtieth  meridian  ;  therefore  it 
can  not  extend  its  boundaries  either  by  effective 
occupation  by  treaties  with  native  potentates,  or 
by  agreements  with  individual  European  powers. 
By  the  agreement  entered  into  in  Apm,  1887, 
between  France  and  the  Congo  State,  the  water- 
shed of  the  Ubangi  is  accepted  as  the  frontier 
line  between  their  territories  up  to  its  point  of 
intersection  with  the  fourth  parallel.  The 
French  have  been  desirous  of  extending  their 
sphere  of  influence  from  the  Senegal  and  Niger 
into  the  Central  Soudan  east  of  Lake  Chad,  and 
from  the  French  Congo  through  the  Niam 
Niam  country  and  into  the  rich  province  of  the 
Bahr  el  Ghazal,  which  England  claims,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Nile  basin,  as  her  own  sphere.  The 
French,  moreover,  aim  to  unite  their  two  spheres 
in  West  Africa,  and  to  this  project  the  German 
Government  waived  the  objections  that  it  might 
have  interposed  by  restricting  the  inland  limit 
of  the  Cameroons  to  15"  of  east  longitude  and 
permitting  the  French  to  push  northward  to 
Lake  Chad.  Great  Britain  had  offered  the  Hin- 
terland to  Germany  in  order  to  shut  off  the 
French  from  approaching  her  sphere  on  the  Nile, 
and  was  disappointed  when  Germany  abandoned 
it  to  France. 

In  1890  arrangements  were  made  between  the 
Administrator  of  the  Congo  State  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  British  East  Africa  Company-,  in 
which  the  company  agreed  to  waive  its  rights 
to  territory  that  the  Congo  State  might  ac- 
quire in  the  western  watershed  of  the  Nile.  The 
British  Government  was  not  consulted,  and 
when  expeditions  were  sent  into  this  region  by 
the  Congo  State  a  formal  protest  was  made  by  the 
British  representative  at  Brussels.  The  first  ex- 
pedition had  departed  beyond  recall,  re-enforce- 
ments followed,  and  in  spite  of  reverses  the 
Congo  Government  pursued  secretly  and  ener- 
getically the  enterprise  of  gaining  a  foothold  on 
the  Nile.  The  original  expedition  was  sent  out 
in  1891  under  Lieut,  van  der  Kerckhoven,  con- 
sisting of  over  2,000  men,  with  machine  guns 
and  boats,  which  traversed  the  country  of  the 
Niam  Niams,  and,  crossing  the  watershed,  estab- 
lished itself  upon  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Lord 
Rosebery  protested  against  the  invasion  of  ter- 
ritory claimed  as  the  British  sphere,  but  it  was 


only  recognized  as  such  by  Germany  and  Italy 
in  their  agreements  with  Great  Britain,  not  by 
Belgium  or  the  Congo  State,  nor  by  France,  noV 
was  the  British  claim  to  the  Nile  basin  com- 
pleted by  effective  occupation.  The  expedition 
proceeded,  not  withstanding  the  death  of  its 
original  leader,  and  was  heard  of  in  the  terri- 
tories bordering  on  the  Nile,  where  friendly  re- 
lations were  said  to  have  been  culiivated  with 
the  local  sultans  and  defensive  posts  established. 
In  the  beginning  of  1894  Capt.  Baert,  the  com- 
mander, was  heard  from  on  the  Nile,  and  ru- 
mors came  of  battles  with  the  Soudanese  der- 
vishes and  of  the  occupation  of  Lado  after  the 
arrival  of  re-enforcements  and  supplies.  In 
March,  1894,  Capt.  Bonvalet,  commanding  the 
advanced  guard  of  a  force  pushing  forward  be- 
yond the  headwaters  of  the  Welle,  was  killed  by 
the  Mahdists  after  his  irregular  troops  had  fled. 
His  death  was  soon  avenged  by  the  main  body 
under  Capt.  Delanghe,  who  achieved  a  signal 
victory. 

On  May  12, 1894,  an  agreement  was  signed  at 
Brussels  by  Sir  Francis  Plunkett  and  M.  van 
Eetvelde,  securing  to  Great  Britain  the  coveted 
unbroken  line  of  communication  through  the 
whole  length  of  Africa  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  return  for  a  recog- 
nition of  the  Belgian  occupation  of  a  part  of  the 
British  sphere  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
entered  into  by  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  but 
afterward  repudiated  by  the  British  Government, 
which  would  secure  for  the  Congo  State  the  out- 
let on  the  Nile  that  King  Leopold  has  desired  to 
obtain.  The  territory  on  either  side  was  not  for- 
mally ceded,  as  other  powers  could  object  on 
grounds  of  international  law,  but  was  ostensibly 
leased.  The  Indef»endent  Congo  State  granted 
under  lease  to  Great  Britain  a  strip  of  territory, 
25  kilometres  in  breadth,  extending  from  the 
most  northerly  post  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  and 
including  such  post,  to  the  most  southerly  point 
on  Lake  Albert  Edward.  The  Congo  State  fur- 
ther authorized  the  construction  through  its 
territory  by  Great  Britain  or  any  duly  authorized 
British  company  of  a  line  of  telegraph  connect- 
ing British  territories  in  South  Africa  with  the 
Bntish  sphere  of  influence  on  the  Nile,  thus 
giving  Cecil  Rhodes  and  his  Transcontinental 
Telegraph  Company  the  choice  of  building  their 
line  on  the  leased  strip,  or  selecting  another 
route.  The  Congo  State  reserved  the  right  to 
use  the  line  in  connection  with  its  own  telegraph 
system.  Both  parties  declared  that  they  neither 
claimed  nor  sought  to  acquire  political  rights  in 
the  leased  territories  other  than  the  rights  of 
police  and  administration  stipulated  in  the  agree- 
ment. Great  Britain  obtained  for  the  first  time 
a  recognition  from  the  Congo  State  that  the 
sphere  of  infiuence  of  the  latter  is  bounded  by 
tne  watershed  between  the  Nile  and  the  Congo, 
which  runs  in  a  northerly  and  northwesterlv  di- 
rection from  the  established  eastern  boundary, 
30"  of  east  longitude.  Thejpolitical  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Equatorial  Province 
would  thus  be  secured  without  the  cost  of  occu- 
pation and  administration,  which  was  under- 
taken by  the  Congo  State  for  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile  for  the  period  of  the  lease.  The  terri- 
tories leased  were  bounded  by  a  line  starting 
from  a  point  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Albert 
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immediately  south  of  Mohagi  and  running  to 
the  nearest  point  on  the  water  parting  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Congo,  then  following  the  water 
parting  up  to  25 *"  of  east  longitude,  and  that  me- 
ridian up  to  10°  of  north  latitude,  and  thence 
following  that  parallel  to  a  point  to  be  deter- 
mined north  of  Fashoda,  from  which  it  followed 
the  ThcUweg  of  the  Nile  down  to  Lake  Albert 
and  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  to  the  starting 
point  south  of  Mahagi.  The  lease  was  to  remain 
in  force  in  its  entirety  during  the  reign  of  Leo- 
pold 11  as  sovereign  of  the  Independent  State  of 
the  Congo ;  and  after  the  cessation  of  his  reign 
it  was  to  continue  in  foi*ce  so  far  as  concerned 
the  territory  west  of  30**  of  west  longitude,  and 
bounded  by  the  twenty-fifth  meridian,  namely,  the 
Bahr  el  Ghazal  region ;  and  also  a  strip  35*kilo- 
metres  wide,  running  from  the  watershed  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Congo  to  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Albert  and  including  the  port  of  Mahagi,  so  long 
as  the  Congo  territories  remained  an  independent 
state  or  a  Belgian  colony  under  the  sovereignty 
of  King  Leopold's  successors.  The  treaty  pro- 
vided further-  for  the  demarcation  of  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Congo  State  and  British  Central 
Africa  in  the  neimborhood  of  Lakes  Tanganyika 
and  Moero,  and  for  the  lease  to  Great  Brit-ain  of 
some  territory  near  Lake  Bangweolo.  The  recog- 
nition of  the  British  sphere  in  the  Nile  region 
and  the  lease  of  the  western  half  to  the  Congo 
Free  State  were  understood  on  both  sides  as  not 
in  any  way  prejudicing  the  claims  that  Egypt, 
and  through  her  Turkey,  miffht  have  to  the 
Equatorial  ^rovinces  whose  administration  was 
abandoned  when  Egypt  evacuated  the  Soudan. 

To  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  agreement 
and  forestall  the  French,  the  British  Govern- 
ment promised  to  allow  the  Congo  State  to  re- 
cruit negro  troops  in  the  British  colonies  in 
West  Airica,  reserving  for  itself  at  the  same 
time  the  right  to  recruit  soldiers  in  the  territory 
lying  between  the  thirtieth  meridian  and  Lake 
Albert.  The  British  had  already  obtained  a 
foothold  on  the  Nile  at  Wadelai,  where  their 
flag  was  raised  early  in  the  year. 

The  French  objected  to  the  creation  of  a  buf- 
fer state  between  their  sphere  and  the  Nile  re- 
gion. The  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
stated  in  the  Chamber  that  he  would  consider 
the  agreement  null  and  void.  It  assumed  to 
transfer  to  the  Congo  State,  which  was  not  com- 
petent to  acquire  jurisdiction  north  of  latitude 
4'  or  east  of  longitude  30°,  the  right  to  exercise 
sovereignty  in  territories  beyond  those  limits 
over  which  Great  Britain  had  obtained  no  rights, 
and  which  were  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt  under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey.  The 
German  Government  felt  itself  aggrieved  by  the 
Anglo-Belgian  agreement,  because  it  secured  to 
England,  under  the  form  of  a  lease,  the  *'  wasp's 
waist "  connecting  the  British  spheres  in  South 
and  in  East  Africa,  which  Germany  refused  to 
concede,  and  which  England  finally  renounced 
in  the  negotiations  of  1890.  The  French  Cham- 
ber voted  a  special  credit  to  extend  the  military 
posts  in  the  Mbomu  basin  and  forward  troops 
in  the  direction  of  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  and  called 
on  the  Government  to  demand  the  abrogation  of 
the  Anglo-Congo  agreement  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  The  French  Government  reiterated  its 
claim  to  the  right  of  pre-emption  in  the  Congo 


territories.  France  protested  against  the  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  which  altered  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Congo  State  in  a  region  concerning 
which  delimitation  negotiations  were  pending. 
Germany  objected  ouite  as  strongly  to  an  ar- 
rangement made  benind  her  back,  which  cir- 
cumvented the  point  on  which  she  had  firmly 
insisted  in  1890,  and  which  affected  her  political 
and  commercial  interests  in  Africa.  Both  gov- 
ernments disputed  the  legality  of  the  conven- 
tion, since  it  changed  the  boundaries  of  the 
Congo  State,  and  neither  would  recognize  the 
leasing  of  territory  as  an  admissible  proceeding, 
as  it  was  a  novelty  in  international  law.  The 
Porte  also  objected  to  the  convention  on  the. 
ground  that  it  changed  the  status  of  the  Egyp- 
tian territory  affectS. 

The  British  and  the  Congo  governments  first 
yielded  to  Germany,  and  canceled  the  article 
securing  a  right  of  way  between  the  lakes  in  the 
rear  of  German  East  Africa.  France  addressed 
her  complaints  to  the  Congo  Government,  and 
impressed  both  it  and  the  English  Cabinet  that 
accomplished  facts  might  alter  their  diplomatic 
arrangements  by  dispatching  on  June  30  a  force 
of  1,500  Senegalese  soldiers  under  Col.  Monteii 
to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ubangi,  with  6  Hotch- 
kiss  guns  and  several  gunboats.  The  French 
Government  wished  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  Eng- 
land, and  was  able  to  secure  from  the  Congo 
State  at  the  same  time  an  abandonment  of  its 
schemes  of  northward  expansion  in  the  disputed 
territory  and  a  virtual  renunciation  of  the 
Anglo-Belgian  agreement. 

Agreement  with  France.— The  French  and 
the  Congo  State  officers  have  for  three  years 
been  at  enmity  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
Independent  Stat«,  where  the  Congolese  organ- 
ized an  administration  and  recruited  and  armed 
the  natives,  while  the  French  had  little  polit- 
ical influence  and  a  weak  military  force.  The 
French  colonials  asserted  that  the  Belgians  had 
penetrated  H  degree  beyond  the  territorial 
limit  established  by  treaty.  A  French  force  of 
100  whites  and  700  Senegalese  was  sent  to  the 
French  Congo  to  resist  further  encroachments, 
and  in  January,  1894.  the  French  Government 
opened  further  "negotiations  for  a  delimitation. 
The  Comte  de  Grelle  Rogier  went  to  Paris  to 
confer  with  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  Casi- 
mir-Perier,  and  subsequently  French  delegates 
were  sent  to  confer  witn  King  Leopold,  who  re- 
jected the  French  propositions  and  broke  off 
negotiations  on  April  23,  being  unwilling  to 
surrender  territory  already  occupied  by  Congo 
troops. 

The  Anglo-Belgian  agreement  and  the  tm- 
hroglio  between  France  and  England  inter- 
vened. When  the  English  Government  made  a 
mien  of  upholding  the  agreement  the  Congo 
garrisons  on  the  Mbomu  were  re-enforced.  The 
vigorous  action  of  France  caused  both  England 
and  the  Congo  State  to  hesitate.  Diplomatic 
negotiations  were  resumed,  and  on  Aug.  14  an 
agreement  was  signed  at  Paris  by  Gabriel  Hano- 
taux,  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Jacques  Haussmann,  Joseph  Devolder,and  Baron 
Constant  Goffinet,  delegates  of  the  Congo  Free 
State.  The  boundary  between  the  French  Congo 
and  the  Free  State  that  was  agreed  upon,  after 
following  the  Thalweg  of  the  IJbangi  up  to  the 
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confluence  of  the  Mbomu  and  the  Welle,  follows 
the  Thaltceg  of  the  Mbomn  up  to  its  source,  and 
then  a  straight  line  up  to  the  watershed  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Congo  basins,  and  from  there 
the  frontier  of  the  Congo  State  is  formed  by 
the  watershed  to  its  intersection  with  longitude 
S0°,  France  is  allowed,  under  conditions  to  be 
arranged,  ihe  right  of  police  over  the  course  of 
the  Mbomu  and  of  pursuit  on  the  left  bank  in  case 
of  trespasses  on  French  territory.  Posts  estab- 
lished oy  the  Free  State  north  of  the  stipulated 
boundary  were  to  be  handed  over  to  accredited 
agents  of  the  French  authorities.  The  Congo 
State  bound  itself  to  renounce  all  occujpation 
and  to  exercise  in  future  no  political  innuence 
in  the  territory  leased  from  Great  Britain  west  of 
the  thirtieth  meridian  or  north  of  5"  30'  of  north 
latitude,  and  then  due  east  to  the  Nile.  This 
permits  the  Congo  State  to  occupy  Lado,  thus 
giving  it  access  to  the  Nile,  but  annuls  the  An- 
f^io-Belgian  treaty  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  sweeps  away  the  neu- 
tral state  which  England  sought  to  interpose  as 
a  buffer  between  the  British  sphere  of  innuence 
on  the  Nile  and  the  French  aavancinfic  from  the 
west  and  now  secure  in  possessing  the  Mbomu 
of  a  convenient  avenue  of  approach. 

CONGRECi^ATIONALISTS.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Congre- 
|;ational  churches  in  the  United  States  given 
m  the  '*  Congregational  Yearbook  for  1894": 
Number  of  churches,  5,236 ;  of  ministere,  5,138 ; 
of  church  members,  561,631 ;  of  families,  385,- 
602;  of  additions  to  the  churches  during  the 
year  by  confession,  84,444 ;  of  baptisms  during 
the  year,  15,247  of  adults  and  11,475  of  infants : 
of  members  of  Sunday  schools,  646,994,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  399,078.  Amount  of  be- 
nevolent contributions  during  the  year,  4,465 
churches  reporting :  For  foreign  missions,  $410,- 
070 ;  for  education,  |291,975 ;  for  church  build- 
ing, $102,069;  for  home  missions,  $578,824;  for 
the  American  Missionary  Association,  $157,989 ; 
for  Sunday  schools,  $63,890;  for  the  New  West 
Education  Commission,  $22,556 ;  for  ministerial 
aid,  $25,765 ;  for  other  benevolences,  $749,541 ; 
total,  $2,402,679.  Contributions  of  4,419 
churches  for  home  expenditures,  $7,005,338; 
amount  of  legacies  reported,  $947,811 ;  benevo- 
lent contributions  of  Sunday  schools,  $129,970-. 
Of  the  churches,  3,902  are  returned  as  supplied, 
and  1.334  as  vacant ;  of  the  ministers,  3,359  as 
in  pastoral  work  and  1,779  as  without  charge. 
The  number  of  Young  People's  Societies  of 
<.'hristian  Endeavor  is  given  as  3,392.  and  that 
of  members  of  the  same  as  167,077.  Increase  in 
the  number  of  churches  during  the  year,  96 ;  in 
the  number  of  members,  18.906 ;  in  the  number 
of  members  of  Sunday  schools,  16,629 ;  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  benevolent  contributions, 
$249,218 ;  in  amount  of  contributions  for  home 
expenditures,  $140,754.  The  7  theological  semi- 
naries return  52. professors,  27  instructors  or  lec- 
turers, 15  resident  licentiates  or  fellows,  29  in 
the  advanced  graduate  class,  and  520  under- 
graduate students.  The  library  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congregational  Association  in  Boston  con- 
tained, at  the  end  of  1893,  32,758  volumes  and 
58,083  pamphlets,  963  volumes  and  635  pam- 
phlets having  been  added  during  the  year.  The 
total  income    of    the    Congregational    Sunday 


School  and  Publishing  Society  for  1898  was 
$68,878.  It  aided  in  the  organization  of  645 
Sunday  schools.  During  the  previous  nine 
years  450  Congregational  churches  grew  out  of 
the  schools  organized  by  its  missionaries.  The 
National  Council's  Ministerial  Relief  fund, 
started  with  a  bequest  of  $10,000,  has  grown  to 
amount  to  more  than  $35,000.  The  American 
Education  Society  received,  in  1893,  $116,538, 
and  expended  $111,435.  It  aided  9  colleges,  at- 
tended by  about  1,200  students,  and  14  acad- 
emies ;  and  it  gave  help  to  392  students  in  the 
regular  course  of  study,  87  of  whom  were  on  its 
list  for  the  first  time.  It  also  assisted  about  60 
foreign  (Slavic  and  German)  students,  represent- 
ing in  all  9  nationalities,  in  3  theological  semi- 
naries. The  work  of  the  New  West  Education 
Commission  was  assumed  by  the  society  in  Sep- 
tember, 1893,  bringing  under  its  care  5  luiditional 
academies,  1  training  school,  and  12  mission 
schools  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

Church  Baiidlng  Fund.— The  receipts  of 
the  Congregational  Church  Building  Society  for 
1893  were  $182,462.  Included  in  this  sum  is 
a  special  gift  of  $35,410,  given  by  one  person  as 
an  annuity  trust.  The  society  assisted  in  pay- 
ing for  144  houses  of  worship  and  54  parsonages ; 
in  which  operation,  by  paying  out  $103,170,  prop- 
erty valuea  at  $452,563  was  brought  into  exist- 
ence and  use.  The  Parsonage  Loan  fund  has 
reached  the  sum  of  $170,135,  of  which  $86,765 
have  come  into  the  treasury  donations  and  $83,- 
370  in  loans  refunded.  The  Church  Building 
Loan  fund  amounts  to  $208,908. 

HQme  Missionary  Society.  — The  sixty- 
eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Home  Missionarv  Society  was  held  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  June  6.  iMaior-General  0.  0.  Howard 
presided.  The  total  resources  of  the  society  for 
the  year  had  been  $635,132,  the  expenditures 
had  been  $701,441,  and  the  liabilities  were 
$822,975.  Two  thousand  and  twenty-nine  mis- 
sionaries had  been  employed,  of  whom  1,004 
had  been  pastors  or  stated  supplies  of  single 
congregations,  631  had  ministered  to  two  or 
three  congregations  each,  and  394  had  extended 
their  labors  over  still  wider  fields.  Deducting 
19  missionaries  reported  in  more  than  1  State, 
the  whole  number  of  persons  employed  was 
2,010.  The  number  of  congregations  and  mis- 
sionary districts  supplied  was  3,930.  Six  mis- 
sionaries had  been  in  commission  as  pastors  or 
stated  supplies  of  congregations  of  colored  peo- 
ple, and  218  had  preached  in  foreign  languages — 
to  Welsh,  German,  Scandinavian,  Bohemian,  Pol- 
ish, French,  Mexican,  Italian,  Spanish,  Finnish, 
Danish,  Armenian,  and  Jewish  congregations. 
Two  hundred  and  seventv-four  new  Sunday 
schools  had  been  organized,  and  2,407  Sunday 
schools,  with  164,050  pupils,  were  under  the 
special  care  of  the  missionaries.  The  number 
of  members  added  to  the  churches  on  confes- 
sion of  faith  was  8.508.  One  hundred  and  nine- 
teen churches  had  been  organized  during  the 
vear,  and  36  churches  had  become  self-support- 
ing. Eighty-one  houses  of  worship  had  been 
completed,  and  192  materially  repaired  or  im- 
proved. One  hundred  and  fifteen  men  con- 
nected with  the  missionarv  churches  were  pro- 
paring  for  the  ministry,  'the  Woman's  Depart- 
ment, organized   in   1883,  comprised  41   State 
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unions,  and  was  retuniing  more  than  $50,000 
yearly  into  the  treasury  of  the  society. 
American  Missionarjr  Association. — The 

forty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association  was  held  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  in  October.  The  Rev.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 
D.  D.,  President  of  Amherst  College,  presided. 
The  general  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year 
had  been  $340,470 ;  the  income  from  the  Daniel 
Hand  fund,  $51,639;  and  the  income  from  endow- 
ment funds,  $12,670;  making  a  total  of  $404,- 
779.  The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  cur- 
rent receipts  had  been  $361,803,  leaving  a  debt 
balance  of  $21,333,  which,  with  the  debt  of  the 
previous  year,  $45,028,  made  a  total  indebted- 
ness of  $66,361.  The  expenditures  had  been 
divided  as  follow:  For  the  South,  $24,323;  for 
the  Indians,  $43,547 ;  for  the  Chinese,  $13,201 : 
for  missions  in  Africa,  paid  to  the  American 
Board,  $4,829.  The  association  maintained  116 
schools  with  14,222  pupils ;  employed  646  mis- 
sionaries; and  had  the  care  of  170  churches, 
with  10,237  members  of  the  church  and  17,015 
members  of  Sunday  schools.  In  the  South  were 
84  schools,  36  of  which  were  normal  schools,  42 
common  schools,  and  6  chartered  institutions, 
viz.,  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Talla- 
dega College,  Alabama;  Straight  University,  New 
Orleans,  La. ;  Tougaloo  University,  Miss. ;  Til- 
lotson  Collegiate  Institute,  Austin,  Texas;  and 
one  in  South  Carolina.  The  18  mountain  schools 
returned  an  enrollment  of  more  than  2,000  pu- 
pils of  all  grades.  The  18  new  churches  which 
the  society  had  undertaken  included  9  in  the 
Southern  lowlands,  7  in  the  mountains,  1  in  the 
Indian  missions,  and  1  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A 
healthy  growth  had  taken  place  in  the  churches. 
The  mission  in  Alaska  had  been  reopened  with 
good  prospects,  and  the  work  among  the  Chinese 
of  the  Pacific  coast  had  been  continued.  In  the 
Bureau  of  Woman*s  Work  41  State  organizations 
had  been  formed,  and  the  contributions  had  ad- 
vanced 13  per  cent.  A  resolution  was  passed 
calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of  larger  con- 
tributions and  of  increasing  the  number  of  giv- 
ers to  the  cause,  and  inviting  and  urging  every 
Congregational  church  and  every  Congregational 
member  to  give  to  it. 

American  Board. — The  eighty-fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions  was  held  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  Oct.  10.  The  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.  D., 
presided.  The  total  income  of  the  society  for 
the  year  had  been  $705,133,  a  gain  over  the  pre- 
vious year's  income  of  $25,847.  The  whole 
amount  received  from  the  Woman's  Boards  was 
$192,873,  a  decrease  of  $12,810.  The  disburse- 
ments had  amounted  to  $733,051,  showing  a  re- 
duction of  expenses,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  of  $35,282.  A  balance  stood  agamst 
the  treasury  of  $116,237.  In  adjusting  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  mission  fields,  the  lowest 
estimates  of  the  missionaries  had  been  cut  down 
by  $31,000,  making  a  total  of  $129,000  less  than 
what  they  felt  was  really  needed.  Whereas  dur- 
ing the  year  before  $45,000  had  been  granted 
for  special  objects  which  are  constantly  recur- 
ring, only  $14,000  had  been  so  granted  this  year. 
With  a  view  to  meeting  the  financial  emergency, 
the  suggestion  was  made  in  the  report  for  a 
union  movement  with  all  the  Congregational 


benevolent  societies  in  an  appeal  to  the  churches 
for  a  special  offering  of  at  least  one  dollar  per 
member — two  cents  a  week — in  the  coming  year, 
to  constitute  in  the  aggregate  a  free-will  offering 
of  $500,000,  to  be  placed  in  a  common  treasury, 
under  the  care  of  a  chosen  committee,  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  some  pro  rata  method.  Forty- four 
new  missionaries  nad  been  sent  out  during  the 
year,  and  twenty-three  had  returned  to  their 
fields  after  a  furlough  in  the  United  States.  It 
had  been  ordered  that  in  mission  and  station 
meetings,  in  the  consideration  of  questions  touch- 
ing their  own  work,  woman  delegates  should 
have  an  equal  voice  and  vote  with  the  men.  The 
general  summary  of  the  mission  fields  and  sta- 
tions gave  the  following  numbers : 

Missions  90 

Stations 100 

Out  sUtions 1,107 

Places  for  suted  preaching 1,429 

Average  congregations 60,151 

Ordained  missionaries  ( 1&  being  physicians) 184 

Physicians  not  ordained  (besides  9  women) 18 

Other  assistants 6 

Women  (9  of  them  physicians  ;   wives  186,  unmar^ 

riedl&J) 868 

Whole  number  of  laborers  sent  from  thia  country. . . .  571 

Native  pastors 841 

Native  preachers  and  catechists .'MB 

Native  school  teachers ljD88 

Other  native  laborers 668 

Toul  of  native  laborers   2,870 

Total  of  American  and  native  laborers 8,441 

Churches 421 

(>hurch  members 40,187 

Added  during  the  year. 8,065 

Whole  number  from  the  flnt,  as  nearly  aa  can  be 

learned 128,64^ 

Theological  seminaries  and  station  classes 16 

Pupils 280 

Oolluges  and  high  schools 65 

Pupib  in  the  above 4,227 

Boarding  schools  for  Rirls 68 

Pupils  in  boarding  schools  for  girls 8,894 

Common  schools 1,026 

Pupils  in  common  scho«>ls 89,866 

Whole  number  under  instruction   60,408 

Native  contributions,  so  far  as  reported $89,145 

The  report  mentioned  as  special  features  of 
the  missionary  work  of  the  year  promises  of  con- 
tinued advance  in  Mexico ;  evangelistic  work  in 
Spain  in  the  hands  of  native  pastors  who  have  been 
eaucated  in  Switzerland,  with  a  successful  girl's 
school  at  San  Sebastian ;  progress  in  Bohemia ; 
literary  work  in  Bulgaria,  including  a  commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Riggs;  the  settlement  at  important  centers  in 
that  country  of  native  pastors  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  United  States ;  the  proposed  oc- 
cupation as  a  station  of  Salonica,  in  Macedonia ; 
nearer  access  to  the  higher  classes  of  society  in 
India,  with  applications  from  more  villages  tiian 
ever  before  to  the  missionaries  for  instruction,  and 
the  need  for  a  larger  trained  native  agency,  with 
means  to  support  it ;  the  difilculties  in  Japan, 
where  the  conflict  of  opinion  between  the  old  and 
the  new  faith  has  been  animated,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  worst  is  past,  and  that  the  sifting 
process  through  which  the  churches  are  passing 
will  be  wholesome  in  the  end ;  a  preponderance 
of  hopeful  and  encouraging  facts  in  Micronesia ; 
steadfastness  of  the  Christian  community  in 
Ponape,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  mis- 
sionaries and  repression  by  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties; maintenance  of  missionary  work  in  China; 
the  newly  established  mission*  in  east  Central 
Africa,  upon  the  borders  of  Gazaland  and  Ma- 
shonalana,  has  been  located,  and  has  made  good 
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progress  in  securing  the  recognition  of  the  na- 
tive princes  and  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company.  A  new  work  at  Johannisberg,  in  the 
gold  region,  and  the  Zulu  field  has  been  self- 
supporting  from  the  start.  In  the  course  of  the 
meeting,  the  Rev.  H.  II.  Jessup,  D.  D.,  reviewed 
the  career  of  the  missions  of  the  board  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  He  showed  that  this  society  founded 
the  first  evangelical  mission  in  western  Asia; 
that  its  missionaries  set  up  the  first  printing 
press  in  the  Turkish  Empire  (aside  from  a  rude 
nand  press  in  the  chapel  of  a  Greek  monastery, 
which  was  used  only  m  printing  books  for  the 
priests)  when,  in  1834,  they  transferred  the  estab- 
lishment from  Malta  to  BeirQt.  This  printing 
office  had  given  to  western  and  southern  Asia 
and  northern  Africa  500,000,000  pages  in  the 
Arabic  language,  and  was  printing  500,000 
pages  annuallv ;  and  its  publications  were  scat- 
tered over  120  degrees  of  longitude,  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  500 
books  on  its  catalogue  all  bearing  the  printed 
permit  of  the  Ottoman  Government.  The 
foundation  of  the  first  day  school  for  girls  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  1835,  had  been  com- 
memorated by  the  erection  of  a  memorial  col- 
umn on  the  spot  in  Beirflt.  The  first  boarding 
school  for  boys  was  opened  in  1837.  The  col- 
leges at  BeirQt  and  Constantinople  were  found- 
ed by  missionaries.  Their  graduates  could  be 
found  in  southeastern  Europe,  western  Asia, 
north  Africa,  Australia,  South  America,  and  the 
United  States.  Two  early  missionaries — Drs. 
Eli  Smith  and  Cornelius  Van  Dyck — gave  the 
world  the  first  correct  classical  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Arabic  language,  of  which 
probably  not  less  than  500,000  copies  had  been 
sent  out  in  32  different  editions  all  over  the 
Arabic-speaking  world.  The  first  scientifically 
educated  physicians  were  American  mission- 
aries, and  one  of  the  woman  missionaries  of 
the  boai'd  was  the  first  woman  to  receive  a  di- 
ploma from  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine 
m  Constantinople.  It  was  granted  early  in  1894. 
A  practical  side  of  missionary  work  was  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  missionaries  first  intro- 
duced into  Syria  steam  printing  presses,  petrole- 
um oil,  sewmg  machines,  photography,  brass 
clocks,  windmills,  American  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  the  electric  telegraph.  Two  mission- 
aries were  pioneers  in  modem  archaeological  ex- 
plorations in  Palestine.  The  missionaries  had 
also  accomplished  much  benevolent  work.  In 
1860  they  nad  distributed  at  BeirQt  not  less 
than  $100,000  in  food  and  100,000  garments  to 
the  refugees  in  Sebanal  and  Damascus.  They 
had  always  been  on  the  side  of  peace,  with  no 
political  aims  and  no  personal  interests  to  pro- 
mote. Three  co-operating  committees,  consist- 
ing, respectively,  of  3  residents  of  Chicago,  3 
residents  of  Boston,  and  3  residents  of  New  York, 
were  constituted,  to  be  appointed  each  year,  whose 
duties  should  be  to  increase  the  contributions  to 
the  treasury  of  the  board,  and  to  organize  and 
appoint  subcommittees  in  their  discretion  for 
carrying  out  the  plan  of  obtaining  contributions 
from  every  churcn  and  from  every  church  mem- 
ber. The  Prudential  Committee  were  instructed 
not  to  withdraw  from  any  field  in  consequence 
of  narrowness  of  resources,  but  to  plan  for  an 
advance,  trusting  to  the  support  of  the  churches. 


Proposed  Basis  of  Chnreh  Union.— The 

followmg  report  on  Church  union  was  adopted 
by  the  Congregational  Association  of  New  Jersey 
at  its  meeting  at  P^ast  Orange,  N.  J.,  April  17  and 
18.  The  association  represents,  besides  those  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Congregational  churches  of  east- 
em  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  report  attracted  much  attention 
in  other  religious  bodies,  was  the  subject  of  in- 
terested discussion,  and  was  made  a  basis  of  ac- 
tion by  some. 

W7ureag^  The  spiritual  unity  and  acknowledged 
fellowship  of  all  bodies  which  seek  to  maintain  dis- 
ciplcBhip  of  Chriat  is  an  object  to  be  aimed  at  only 
Becond  to  the  disciplining  of  all  men  to  Christ  our  Lord : 
and  WhereaSy  The  viaible  corporate  imityof  such  Chris- 
tian bodies  will  be  the  best  evidence  to  their  own  con- 
sciousness and  to  the  world  of  their  spiritual  unity  : 
and  Whereas,  Such  formal  and  corporate  unity  can  only 
be  secured  b^'  much  preliminary  conjsultation  between 
various  Christian  bodies  in  which  tliey  shall  make 
propositions  to  each  other  looking  to  this  end :  and 
Whereas,  The  honorable  exanjple  of  such  propositions 
has  been  already  set  pre-eminently  by  our  orethren 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  our  brethren  known  as  the 
Disciples  of  Christ :  Therefore,  By  way  of  suggestion 
to  other  representative  bodies  of  the  Congregational 
churches,  and  for  their  con.sideration,  the  Congrega- 
tional Association  of  New  Jersey  oft'crs  the  following 
suggestions,  looking  to  corporate  union  of  the  Con- 
gregational body  of  churches  with  other  denomina- 
tions : 

The  doctrinal  basis  of  such  union  must  be  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  as  containing  tlie  only  autlioritative  reve- 
lation of  God  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  the  divine 
Saviour  and  supreme  Teacher  of  the  world.  The 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  formu- 
lated many  times  in  various  creeds  and  catechisms, 
which  all  contain  the  simple,  essential  facta  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  and  especially  in  what  is  called  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  whicli  deserves  peculiar  honor  for 
itti  antiquity  and  simplicity.  The  central  teaching 
of  Jesus  Ciirist  is  the  law  of  supreme  love  to  God 
and  ecjual  love  to  man. 

Christ  has  gatliered  his  disciples  into  churches 
which  ought  to  be  united  in  recognized  universal 
fellowship.  To  these  churches  he  has  given  the  or- 
dinances of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  These 
churches  are  to  be  taught  and  directed  by  persons 
chosen  and  ordained  as  teachers  and  ministers,  under 
the  various  names  of  bishops,  pastors,  elders  or  pres- 
byters, and  deacons. 

The  liberty  of  each  Christian  to  interpret  for  him- 
self the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  each  local  body  of 
Christians  to  maintain  their  chosen  manner  of  wor- 
ship and  to  direct  their  own  att'airs,  can  not  be  in- 
fringed upon.  Any  corporate  union  must  make  allow- 
ance for  tne  liberty  of  the  individual  conscience  and 
the  rights  of  the  local  congregation. 

We  believe  that  already  the  great  body  of  Protes- 
tant Christians  recognize  that  Church  unity  will  find 
no  serious  bar  in  the  ditferent  interpretations  of  the 
Bible  on  doctrinal  questions. 

The  chief  ditficulty  will  be  found  to  arise  between 
denominations  representing  diiferent  forms  of  church 
government. 

I.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  having  pro- 
posed union  on  the  basis  of  the  four  propositions  of 
the  Chicago-Lambeth  articles,  we  believe  that  the 
Congregational  churches  can  accept  unity  on  this 
basis,  if  these  articles  can  be  interpreted  with  such 
latitude  as  to  allow  to  the  tenns  used  the  various 
interpretations  admitted  by  the  contracting  parties. 
The  first  article,  the  acceptance  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures "as  containing  all  things  necessary  to  salvation, 
and  as  being  the  rule  and  ultimate  standard  of  fnith," 
is  one  upon  which  we  also  would  insist.  The  second 
article  recognizes  two  of  the  early  creeds  of  the  Churoh 
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as  containinff  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith.  While  regarding  only  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
authoritative,  we  also  pay  especial  honor  to  these  an- 
cient creeds  and  accept  them  as  a  **  sutiicient  state- 
ment of  the  Christian  faith."  The  third  article  re- 
quires the  acceptance  of  baptism  and  the  Lord^s 
Supper  "  ministered  with  unfailing  use  of  our  Lord's 
words  of  institution,  and  of  the  elements  ordained  by 
him.''  As  this  is  the  habit  of  our  churches  it  can  be 
accepted  without  difficulty.  The  fourth  article  re- 
quires the  historic  episcopate,  with  necessary  local 
adaptations.  This  article  is  phrased  with  a  happy 
indeflniteness  purposely  to  allow  latitude  of  interpre- 
tation and  embrace  the  different  views  of  the  episco- 
pate prevailing  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcn.  It 
also  carefully  avoids  terms  imposmg  a  diocesan  epis- 
copate or  any  theory  of  episcopal  succession.  Inas- 
much as  the  view  of  the  historic  episcopate  prevails 
among  us  which  holds  the  episcopate  to  have  been 
originally  over  the  local  church,  and  inasmuch  as  this 
view  also  has  large  prevalence  among  scholars  of  the 
Anglican  and  American  Episcopal  Churches,  this  arti- 
cle cun  be  accepted  by  the  Congregational  churches 
if  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  liberty  to  views 
of  the  historic  episcopate  prevailing  in  both  bodies. 

If,  however,  as  perhaps  a  majority  of  our  Protestant 
Episcopal  brethren  will  insist,  by  historic  episcopate 
is  meant  the  diocesan  episcopate,  we  are  willing  to 
treat  for  unity  on  this  interpretation.  We  could  ex- 
tend our  system  ot  missionary  superintendents  so  that 
it  shall  become  goneral,  and  so  that  their  supervision 
shall  cover  all  our  territory ;  and  we  could  ordain  them 
as  superintending  bishops,  without  local  charge,  over 
the  territory  occupied  in  part  by  our  local  bishops, 
and  mi^^ht  give  them  such  responsible  duties  as  can 
be  performed  without  interference  with  the  local 
churches  and  local  bishops.  We  could,  when  de- 
sired, invite  their  bishops  to  unit^  with  us  in  the 
ordination  of  our  bishops  and  other  ministers.  This 
we  could  do,  not  because  we  believe  the  system  neces- 
sary, but  for  the  sake  of  meeting  our  brethren  and 
accommodating  our  practice  to  theirs;  and  we  think 
it  could  be  done  without  interfering  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  churches.  We  would  therefore  favor 
negotiation  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  on 
these  tcmis,  and  earnestly  hope  that  our  next  national 
council  will  appoint  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
the  dulv  appointed  representatives  of  that  Church. 

II.  What  we  have  proposed  as  a  means  for  union 
with  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  applies  equally 
to  some  other  denominations  having  a  similar  diocesan 
episcopacy,  and  may  equally  be  offered  to  the  denomi- 
nations belonging  to  the  Nlethodist  Episcopal  family. 
We  tlierefore  favor  negotiation  with  these  bodies  on 
the  same  terms. 

III.  We  turn  next  to  the  familv  of  Reformed  or 
Presbyterian  Churches  with  which  our  relations  in 
the  past  have  been  somewhat  closer.  They  have 
recognized  our  ministers  and  our  churches  as  validly 
constituted,  and  we  have  equally  recognized  theirs. 
To  them  we  offer  the  general  pnnciples  alretidy  laid 
down.  We  think  some  form  ot  union  can  be  devised 
which  will  not  interfere  with  the  methods  prevalent 
on  either  side,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time  have 
a  tendency  to  bring  about  ultimate  unity.  We  have 
in  mind  an  alliance  more  intimate  and  effective  than 
that  which  now  unites  the  denominations  represented 
in  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  Such  an 
alliance  might  provide  for  regular  meetings  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  bodies  united,  which  should  de- 
cide on  the  methods  of  conducting  foreign  and  home 
mission  work,  provide  for  the  consolidation  or  dis- 
continuance of  competing  churches  on  the  same  field, 
and  plan  for  common  work  in  theological  education 
and  in  evangelistic  efforts.  Such  an  "alliance  would 
use  its  influence  for  the  organic  union  of  the  de- 
nominations of  which  it  is  composed.  We  invite  our 
brethren  of  the  Reformed  Churches  to  join  with  us  in 
the  formation  of  such  an  alliance. 

IV.  With  much  hope  and  assurance  would  we  also 
approach  the  question  of  union  with  certain  other 


denominations  of  our  general  faith^and  of  our  form 
of  Congregational  government.  To  all  such  we 
would  offer  one  common  platform,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, with  liberty  of  interpretation ;  and  independ- 
ence of  the  local  churches.,  with  fellowship  between 
them.  Of  these  denominations  the  chief  are  the 
Northern  Baptists,  the  Southern  Baptists,  the  Col- 
ored Baptists,  the  Disciples,  the  Christians,  and  the 
Free  Baptists.  To  these,  perhaps,  should  be  added  a 
number  of  Lutheran  denominations.  We  could  unite 
with  the  Disciples  of  Christ  on  tlie  basis  of  their 
three  propositions,  viz. :  1,  The  primitive  faith :  2, 
The  primitive  sacraments;  8,  The  primitive  life — 
provided  liberty  of  interpretation  be  allowed.  We 
can  not  disguise  the  fact  that  the  insistence  of  the 
Northern,  Southern,  and  Colored  Baptists  and  the 
Disciples  on  immersion  only,  and  their  rejection  of 
infant  baptism  or  consecration,  is  so  imperative  that 
it  seems  to  form  a  serious  barrier  to  union  with  us  on 
the  basis  of  liberty  of  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  practice  accordingly.  W' henever  they  may  be 
willing  to  grant  such  uljerty  of  interpretation  and 
communion  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  unite  with 
til  em. 

We  turn,  then,  to  the  Free  Baptists  and  the  Chris- 
tians. Believing  that  they  hold  the  same  general 
faith  with  us,  and  that  they  will  not  exclude  lis  from 
their  fellowship  on  account  of  our  honest  understand- 
ing of  Scripture  and  Christian  liberty,  we  hereby 
profess  that  it  is  our  desire  that  an  organic  union  of 
our  three  bodies  may  be  accomplished  on  such  terms 
as  shall  do  no  violence  to  the  customs  or  faith  of  any 
of  them.  We  desire  that  in  such  a  union  they  should 
maintain  their  teaching  as  to  the  manner  and  sub- 
jects of  baptism,  and  we  do  declare  to  them  that  we 
are  under  bondage  to  no  creed,  Lutheran,  Calvinistic, 
or  Arminian,  and  that  our  only  authority  is  found  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  will  not  seek  that  they 
should  be  so  absorbed  into  our  fellowship  that  they 
should  lose  their  inherited  history ;  ana  we  do  not 
ask  that  they  should  sink  their  names  or  give  up 
their  loved  organizations  or  vested  interests.  In  our 
longing  for  unity  we  desire  to  accept  any  terras  which  • 
they  in  the  exercise  of  their  conscientious  rights  and 
their  Christian  affection  could  ask.  And  to  this  end 
we  invite  correspondence  with  them. 

In  brief,  we  propose  to  the  various  Protestant 
Churches  of  the  United  States  a  union  or  alliance^ 
based  on 

1.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  JVew  TettamenUy 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  oh  containing  all  thingit 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  as  being  the  rule  and  ulti- 
mate standard  of  Chrxetian  faith, 

2.  Discwleshtp  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  divine  Saviour 
and  Teacher  of  the  world. 

8.  The  Church  of  Christ  ordained  by  him  to  preach 
his  Gospel  to  the  world. 

4.  Liberty  of  conscience  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  in  t)he  administration  of  the  Church. 

Such  an  alliance  of  these  Churches  should  have 
regular  meeting  of  their  representatives,  and  should 
have  for  its  objects,  among  others, 

1.  Mutual  acquaintance  and  fellowship. 

2.  Co-operation  in  foreigrn  and  domestic  missions. 

3.  The  prevention  of  rivalries  between  competing 
churches  in  the  same  Held. 

4.  The  ultimate  organic  union  of  the  whole  visible 
Body  of  Christ. 

Voted,  that  this  paper  be  communicated  to  other 
State  associations  ana  conferences,  and  to  the  na- 
tional Council  for  their  consideration  and  action. 

Congregrationalists  in  England  and 
Wales. — The  statistical  returns  given  in  the  Con- 
gregational Yearbook  for  1894  show  that  there 
were  4,610  Congregational  chapels  and  mission 
stations  in  England  and  Wales,  which  afforded  ac- 
commodation  for  1,570,021  persons,  as  against 
accoraraodation  for  1,547,228  in  1892 ;  2,782  minis- 
ters, of  whom  641  are  described  as  "  without  pas- 
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toral  charge";  together  with  136  ministers  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  24  of  whom  were  without 
charge;  175  lay  pastors;  435  students  in  theo- 
logical colleges ;  and  300  native  students  in  10 
institutions  in  heathen  lands  belonging  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society. 

Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales. — The  sixty-second  annual  assembly  of 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales 
was  held  in  London,  May  7.  Dr.  G.  S.  Barrett 
presided.  The  report  of  the  committee  showed 
that,  of  33  counties  and  133  towns  from  which 
returns  of  church  accommodation  had  been  re- 
ceived, an  excessive  provision  existed  in  certain 
small  towns  and  holiday  resorts ;  but  45  large 
towns  included  in  the  reports  were  not  furnished 
with  religious  accommodation  for  40  per  cent, 
of  their  inhabitants.  The  committee  was  not  at 
present  encouraged  to  prepare  a  national  scheme 
for  church  extension,  but  it  recognized  che  need 
in  certain  places  for  immediate  and  strenuous 
local  effort.  Reference  was  made  in  the  report 
to  the  Council  of  Congregational  Guilds,  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  its  work,  which  was  to  include 
hereafter  a  department  to  introduce  young  peo- 
ple away  from  home  to  Christian  friends,  and  to 
the  development  of  a  close  and  helpful  relation 
between  the  Union  and  Congregational  Sunday 
schools :  to  the  increasing  use  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Library  and  Beading  Room  in  Memorial 
Hall,  London ;  and  to  the  opportunities  for  use- 
fulness afforded  by  the  newly  established  parish 
councils.  The  year's  income  of  theUnion,  includ- 
ing money  received  from  the  sale  of  publications, 
h£Ml  been  £15,518,  giving  a  credit  balance  of 
£604.  A  report  was  made  recommending  that 
the  Pastors'  Retiring  fund,  the  Pastors'  Wid- 
ows' fund,  and  the  Memorial  Hall  trust  be  put, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  into  the  hands  of  a  single 
secretary,  and  that  the  Irish  Evangelical  Society 
put  itself  in  communication  with  the  Irish  Con- 
gregational Union  with  a  view  to  amalgamation 
with  that  body.  An  amended  constitution  for 
the  Council  of  Guilds  was  reported,  embodying 
the  new  provisions  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Union.  The  Guilds'  Union 
is  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  council 
appointed  annually  by  the  Congregational  Union, 
with  power  to  adi  not  more  than  six  members 
representing  work  among  the  young.  A  modifi- 
cation was  effected  of  the  organization  of  the 
Congregational  Church  Aid  Society,  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  closer  relations  with  the  Union. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  recognizing  the  jubilee 
of  the  Liberation  Society ;  in  favor  of  the  "  for- 
ward movement,"  by  which  is  meant  more  active 
missionary  and  evangelistic  work ;  and  condemn- 
ing lynching  in  the  United  States.  Papers  were 
read  appropriate  to  the  approaching  centenary 
of  the  Lonaon  Missionary  Society. 

The  autumnal  meetings  of  the  Union  were 
held  at  Liverpool,  beginning  Oct.  9.  The  open- 
ing address  of  the  chairman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bar- 
rett, was  upon  the  secularization  of  the  Church. 
In  the  course  of  his  address  the  speaker  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  reunion  of  the  Churches. 
He  said  that  he  saw  no  prospect  of  reunion  with 
the  Episcopal  Church,  even  after  disestablish- 
ment. The  real  obstacle  to  all  practical  reunion 
at  home  was  not  the  Establishment ;  it  was  the 
doctrine  of  apostolical  succession.     If    reunion 


meant  the  unchurching  of  the  great  company  of 
saintly  men  and  women  who  had  drawn  nigh  to 
God  in  nonconformist  communions,  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  their  ministry  was  not  a 
true  and  apostolic  ministry  of  Christ,  that  their 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  heretical 
and  invalid,  and  that  they  haa  no  real  presence 
of  the  Lord  with  them  when  they  met  around 
his  table,  then  he,  for  one,  said  reunion  would 
never  come — ^had  better  never  come. 

The  report  of  the  Church  Aid  Society  showed 
that  38  county  unions  were  associated  in  its 
work,  0  of  which  contributed  to  the  funds,  in 
addition  to  what  they  did  for  their  own  weak 
churches.  Nineteen  county  unions  had  been 
aided  by  the  society  during  the  year  to  the 
amount  of  £3,000,  which  was  divided  among 
431  churches  and  mission  rooms,  with  239  pas- 
tors and  evangelists.  Besides  this  direct  aid, 
the  society  had  done  much  to  stimulate  the  weak 
churches  by  deputations,  and  to  bring  them  into 
sympathetic  touch  with  stronger  and  wealthier 
churches.  Progre^  was  reported  in  the  raising 
of  money  to  replace  the  amoujit  withdrawn  from 
the  reserve  and  to  keep  the  grants.  A  report 
was  made  of  the  work  of  the  Colonial  Mission- 
ary Society,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  under- 
take the  supervision  of  the  native  churches  gath- 
ered out  of  heathendom,  but  left  in  the  second 
or  third  generation  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society  to  stand  alone.  The  mission  carried  on 
by  the'  Irish  Evangelical  Society  had  established 
18  churches  and  70  out-mission  stations,  having 
about  1,000  church  members.  For  their  own 
support  these  churches  had  raised  about  £1,200 
dunng  the  past  year.  A  meeting  was  held  in 
anticipation  of  the  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  will 
occur  in  September,  1895.  Sixty-seven  out  of 
the  100  new  missionaries  it  had  been  proposed 
to  send  out  had  gone,  when  proceedings  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  commercial  depression,  A  full 
and  complete  history  of  the  society  was  in  prepa- 
ration by  the  Rev.  Richard  Lovett.  A  penny 
"  Historical  Summary  "  was  published  by  tne  so- 
ciety; and  "The  Story  of  the  L.  M.  S.,  1795  to 
1895,"  by  Mr.  C.  Silvester  Home,  would  be  pub- 
lished soon.  Resolutions  were  passed  refusing 
to  regard  any  scheme  of  secondary  education  as 
satisfactory  which  did  not,  so  far  as  is  possible 
by  legislation,  secure  in  all  public  schools  full 
freedom  from  religious  disabilities,  "  so  that  it 
shall  no  longer  be  any  disqualification  in  name 
or  in  reality  for  governors,  masters,  mistresses, 
or  scholars,  that  they  are  not  members  of  the 
Established  Church'  ;  favoring  the  Welsh  Dis- 
establishment bill,  and  advising  co-operation 
with  the  Liberal  party  to  carry  it ;  urging  upon 
the  churches  a  steady  opposition  "  to  the  attempt 
of  a  reactionary  party  to  disturb  the  existing 
arrangement  for  religious  teaching  in  board 
schools,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  sectarian 
system  " ;  and  favoring  ampler  provision  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  the  training  colleges  of 
an  undenominational  character.  A  commission 
was  appointed  to  present  the  views  of  the  Union 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools. 
The  subjects  were  discussed  during  the  meetings 
of  *•  Parish  Councils,"  "The  Pleasant  Sunday 
Afternoon,"  "  The  Place  of  the  Bible  in  Devo- 
tional Life,"  "  The  Nourishment  of  the  Spiritual 
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Life,"  "  The  Relation  of  the  Devotional  to  the 
Practical  Life,"  "  The  Church  Meeting  and  the 
Communion  of  Saints,"  "  The  Ministry,"  **  Re- 
cent Scientific  and  Critical  Developments  affect- 
ing our  Conception  of  Prayer  and  Providence," 
and  **  How  to  Substitute  Co-operation  for  Com- 
petition among  the  Free  Churches."  Meetings 
were  held  for  young  people  and  in  behalf  of  the 
Church  Aid  Society.  Social  questions  were  con- 
sidered at  a  people's  meeting.  At  a  woman's 
meeting  the  subjects  were  discussed  of  *'  What  a 
Woman  may  do  in  a  Church,  and  whether  OflS- 
cially  or  Otherwise,"  and  "The  Position  of 
Woman  in  our  Administrative  System." 

London  Missionary  Society.— The  Annual 
meeting  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  was 
held  in  London,  May  5.  The  society's  expendi- 
tures for  the  past  year  had  been  £145,580,  of 
which  sum  £17,055*  was  the  cost  of  the  new 
missionary  steamer  **John  Williams,"  leaving 
the  actual  expenditure  on  the  current  work  of 
the  society  £128,533,  or  about  £8,500  less  than 
the  expenditure  of  the  previous  year.  With  an 
adverse  balance  at. the  beginning  of  the  year,  a 
total  liability  had  been  incurred  of  £150,787,  to 
meet  which  £117,572  had  been  received  from  all 
sources.  Thus  the  year  closed  with  an  adverse 
balance  of  £38,215.  toward  reducing  which 
about  £18,000  additional  had  been  contributed 
in  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  treasurer. 
The  report  of  the  missionary  work  showed  that 
ten  years  previously  the  society  had  in  connec- 
tion "with  its  missions  883  native  ministers,  4,493 
other  preachers  and  workers,  89,859  members, 
and  118,616  children  in  mission  schools.  Since 
then  they  had  practically  withdrawn  from  the 
West  Indies,  ana  had  rehnquished  the  missions 
in  the  Society  Islands,  the  Austral  ^oup,  and  on 
Mar^,  yet  to-day  they  had  1,476  native  ministers, 
6,758  other  male  workers,  a  great  many  female 
workers,  of  whom  no  statistics  had  been  given, 
694,192  church  members,  and  125,984  scholars  in 
the  day  schools.  Twenty-five  missionaries  had 
been  sent  out,  2  of  whom  had  been  compelled  to 
return. 

The  centenary  celebrations  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  be^n  Nov.  3,  with  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Mansion  House,  Ijondon,  presided 
over  by  S.  George  Williams.  Although  the  so- 
ciety was  not  organized  till  September,  1795,  the 
first  meeting  preparatory  to  its  formation  was 
held  at  Bakers  cnop  house,  November  4,  1794, 
when  8  ministers— 2  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 2  Presbyterians,  and  4  Congregational ists 
determined  to*  send  out  an  address  to  ministers 
and  friends  of  Christianity,  inviting  them  to  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  following  January. 
During  the  subsequent  history  of  the  society  the 
meml)ers  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Presbyterians  withdrew  from  it  to  support  so- 
cieties which  had  been  formed  with  tlieir  own 
communion,  leaving  it  ultimately  chiefly  to  be 
supported  and  controlled  by  Congregationalists. 
Yet  it  has  consistently  maintained  the  catholicity 
of  its  original  basis.  Its  work  in  the  missionary 
field  has  steadily  enlarged,  and,  while  the  older 
missions  have  been  consolidated  and  extended, 
new  spheres  of  work  have  been  from  time  to  time 
entered  upon.  The  South  African  mission  has 
been  extended  to  the  very  center  of  that  conti- 
nent.    The  wonderful  results  accomplished  in 


Madagascar,  where  missionary  work  was  begun 
within  twenty-five  years  of  the  society's  founda- 
tion, gave  cause  for  great  thankfulness.  The  first 
medical  mission  was  started  in  1884,  and  the  soci- 
ety had  now  17  fully  qualified  physicians  on  its 
staff.  It  had  in  the  foreign  fields  265  mission- 
aries, 1,734  native  ordained  pastors  and  evangel- 
ists, 6,446  native  preachers,  nearly  100,000 
church  members,  404,795  native  adherents,  1,891 
missionary  schools  with  125,984  pupils,  and  250 
men  studying  to  become  evangelists  and  preach- 
ers. The  raising  of  a  centenary  fund  of  £100,- 
000  is  contemplated  as  one  of  the  features  of  the 
celebration. 

Seottish  Congregationalists.— The  joint 
committee  charged  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Evangelical  Union  of 
Scotland  with  the  Scottish  Congregational  Union 
has  agreed  to  report  to  the  assemblies  of  both 
bodies  that  in  its  judgment  '*no  inseparable 
barrier"  exists  to  their  union,  and  that  at  least 
several  of  the  denominational  institutions  may 
be  at  once  united.  There  are  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  certain  funds  for  sustentation  and 
other  similar  purposes,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
these,  which  are  of  a  legal  nature,  will  be  over- 
come, and  that  no  minister  will  be  allowed  to 
suffer  so  long  as  he  remains  in  his  present 
charge.  The  "theological  halls  at  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  also  present  difficulties,  but  it  is 
agreed  that  their  management  shall  rest  in  the 
hands  of  their  present  constituents,  in  the  belief 
that  in  process  of  time  steps  will  be  taken  to  in- 
clude them  in  the  united  organization. 

CONGRESS  OF  FREE  CHURCHES.  A 
second  congress  of  the  British  free  churches 
met  in  Leeds,  March  12.  It  was  composed  not 
of  representative  delegates,  but  of  members  of 
different  denominations,  acting  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility. Questions  were  discussed  relating 
to  church  work,  the  relations  of  the  churches  to 
the  working  classes,  ''denominational  overlap- 
ping," and  church  federation  and  co-operation. 
A  conference  composed  of  representatives  of  8 
denominations  met  in  London,  Nov.  15,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Free  Church  Con- 
gress, to  consider  concerning  the  substitution  of 
co-operative  for  competitive  action  among  the 
evangelical  free  churches.  The  opinion  was 
prevalent  that  the  feeling  of  unity  amon^  the 
churches  was  so  great  that,  though  legislative 
action  within  the  denominations  might  be  im- 
possible, the  habit  of  mutual  consideration  was 
growing  to  such  an  extent  that  the  objects  of 
the  conference  were  not  hopeless.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  recommending  that  the  denomina- 
tions represented  in  the  movement  should  con- 
sider some  plan  for  overtaking  the  religious  needs 
of  the  country,  and  some  plan  for  avoiding  the 
evils  of  overlapping  of  any  churches  or  schools 
in  all  future  movements,  and  as  far  as  possible 
for  reducing  the  evil  wherever  it  is  now  proved 
to  exist ;  and  that  special  attention  be  given  to 
"some  methods  for  insuring  fuller  fellowship 
among  people  worshiping  among  other  denomi- 
nations than  their  own."  A  few  days  after  this 
meeting  a  plan  was  published,  embodying  the 
spirit  of  its  declarations,  for  organizations  among 
the  free  churches  in  counties  and  towns  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  resolutions. 
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CONGRESS.  The  second  session  of  the  Fifty- 
third  Congress  assembled  on  Monday,  Dec.  4, 
1893.  For  a  list  of  the  members,  see'  "Annual 
Cyclopaedia  "  for  1893,  page  222.  The  President 
sent  in  the  following  message : 
To  the  Congress  ofths  United  States  : 

The  constitutional  duty  which  requires  the  Presi- 
dent from  time  to  time  to  give  to  the  Congress  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  the  Union  and  recommend  to 
tlieir  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessarj-  and  expedient,  is  fittingly  entered  upon  by 
commending  to  the  Congress  a  careful  exammation 
of  the  detailed  statements  and  well-supported  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  reports  or  the  heads  of 
departments,  who  are  chiefly  charged  with  the  ex- 
■ecutive  work  of  the  Government.  In  an  effort  to 
abridge  Uiis  communication  as  much  as  is  consistent 
with  its  purpose,  1  shall  supplement  a  brief  reference 
to  the  contents  of  the.se  departmental  reports  by  the 
mention  of  such  executive  business  and  incidents  as 
are  not  embraced  therein,  and  hy  such  recommen- 
dations as  appear  to  be  at  this  particular  time  appro- 
priate. 

While  our  foreign  relations  have  not  at  all  times 
during  the  past  year  been  entirely  free  from  perplex- 
i^,  no  embarrassing  situations  remain  that  will  not 
yield  to  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  love  of  justice  which, 
joined  with  consistent  firmness,  characterize  a  truly 
American  foreign  policy. 

My  predecessor  navina:  accepted  the  office  of  arbi- 
trator of  the  long-stanaing  missions  boundary  dis- 
pute, tendered  to  the  President  by  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  Brazil,  it  has  been  my  agreeable  duty  to 
receive  the  special  envoys  commissioned  by  those 
states  to  lay  oefore  me  evidence  and  arguments  in 
behalf  of  their  respective  governments. 

The  outbreak  or  domestic  hostilities  in  the  repub- 
lic of  Brazil  found  the  United  States  alert  to  watch 
the  interests  of  our  citizens  in  that  country,  with 
which  we  carry  on  important  commerce,  beveral 
vestf«ls  of  our  new  navy  are  now,  and  for  some  time 
have  been,  stationed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  strug- 
gle being  between  the  establislied  Government,  which 
controls  the  machinery  of  administration,  and  with 
which  we  maintain  friendly  relations,  and  certain 
officers  of  the  navy  employmg  the  vessels  of  their 
command  in  an  attack  upon  the  national  capital  and 
<chief  seaport,  and  lacking,  as  it  does,  the  elements  of 
divided  administration,  I  nave  failed  to  see  that  the 
insurgents  can  reasonably  claim  recognition  as  bel- 
ligerents. Thus  far  the  position  of  our  Government 
has  been  that  of  an  attentive  but  impartial  observer 
of  the  imfortunate  conflict.  Emphasizing  our  flxed 
policy  of  impartial  neutrality  in  such  a  condition  of 
atiTalre  as  now  exists.  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  disavow, 
m  a  manner  not  to  oe  misunderstood,  the  miauthor- 
ized  action  of  our  late  naval  commander  in  those 
waters  in  saluting  the  revolted  Brazilian  admiral,  be- 
ing indisposed  to  countenance  an  act  calculated  to 
give  gratnitous  sanction  to  the  local  insurrection. 

The  convention  between  our  Government  and 
Chili,  having  for  its  object  the  settlement  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  demands  of  the  two  countries  against 
each  other,  has  been  made  effective  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  claims  commission  provided  for.  The  two 
governments  failing  to  agree  upon  the  third  member 
of  the  conmiission,  the  good  otfices  of  the  President 
of  the  French  republic  were  invoked,  as  provided  in 
the  treaty,  and  the  selection  of  the  Swiss  representa- 
tive in  this  country  to  complete  the  organization  was 
gratil'ying  alike  to  the  United  States  and  Chili. 

The  vexatious  question  of  an  asylum  for  offenders 
against  the  state  and  its  laws  was  presented  anew  in 
Chili  by  the  unauthorized  action  of  the  late  United 
States  minister  in  receiving  into  his  official  residence 
two  persons  who  had  just  failed  in  an  attempt  at 
revolution,  and  against  whom  criminal  charges  were 
pending,  growinc:  out  of  a  former  abortive  disturb- 
ance. The  doctrine  of  asylum,  as  applied  to  this  case, 
is  not  sanctioned  by  the  beat  precedents,  and,  when 
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allowed,  t«nds  to  encourage  sedition  and  strife.  Un- 
der no  circumstances  can  the  representatives  of  this 
Government  be  permitted,  under  the  ill-defined  fic- 
tion of  extraterritorialitv,  to  interrupt  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  in  the  countries  to  which  they 
are  accredited.  A  temperate  demand  having  been 
made  by  the  Chilian  Government  for  the  correction 
of  this  conduct  in  the  instance  mentioned,  the  minis- 
ter was  instructed  no  longer  to  harbor  the  oflenders. 

The  legislation  of  last  year,  known  as  the  Geary 
law,  requiring  the  registration  of  all  Chinese  laborers 
entitled  to  residence  in  the  United  States  and  the 
deportation  of  all  not  complying  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  within  the  time  prescribed,  met  with  nmch 
opposition  from  Chinamen  in  this  country.  Acting 
upon  the  advice  of  eminent  counsel  that  the  law  was 
unconstitutional,  the  great  mass  of  Chinese  laborers, 
pending  judicial  inauiry  as  to  its  validity,  in  good 
faith  declined  to  apply  for  the  certificates  required  by 
its  provisions.  A  test  proceeding  by  habeas  corpus 
was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  on  May 
15, 1892,  a  decision  was  maae  by  the  tribunal  sustain- 
ing the  law.  It  is  believed  that  under  the  recent 
amendment  of  the  act  extending  the  time  for  regis- 
tration, the  Chinese  laborers  thereto  entitled,  who 
desire  to  reside  in  this  country,  will  now  avail  them- 
selves of  the  renewed  privilege  thus  aftbrded  to  the 
establishing  by  the  lawful  procedure  their  right  to 
remain,  and  thereby  necessity  of  enforced  deportation 
may  to  a  great  extent  be  avoided. 

It  has  devolved  upon  the  United  States  minister  at 
Pekin,  as  dean  of  the  diplomatic  body,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  representative  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  to 
press  upon  the  Chinese  Government  reparation  for 
the  recent  nmrder  of  Swedish  missionaries  at  Sung 
Pu.  This  question  is  of  vital  interest  to  all  countries 
whose  citizens  engage  in  missionary  work  in  the  in- 
terior. 

By  Article  XII  of  the  general  act  of  Brussels, 
signed  July  2, 1890,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  and  the  restriction  of  certain  injurious  com- 
merce in  the  independent  state  of  the  Con^o  and  in  the 
adjacent  zone  of  Central  Africa,  the  United  States  and 
the  other  signatory  powers  agreed  to  adopt  appropri- 
ate means  for  the  punishment  of  persons  selling  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  natives  and  for  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  inhibited  articles.  It  bein^  the  plain  dut^ 
of  this  Government  to  aid  in  suppressmg  the  nefari- 
ous traffic,  impairing  as  it  does  the  praiseworthy  and 
civilizing  efiorts  now  in  progress  in  that  reeion,  I 
recommend  that  an  act  be  passed  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  arms  and  intoxicants  to  natives  in  the  regulated 
zone  by  our  citizens. 

Costa  Rica  has  lately  testified  ite  friendliness  by 
surrendering  to  the  United  States,  in  the  absence  of  a 
convention  of  extradition,  but  upon  duly  submitted 
evidence  of  criminality,  a  noted  fngitive  from  justice. 
It  is  trusted  that  the  negotiation  of  treaty  with  that 
country  to  meet  recurring  cases  of  that  kind  will  soon 
be  accomplished.  In  my  opinion  treaties  for  recipro- 
cal extradition  should  be  concluded  with  all  those 
countries  with  which  the  United  States  has  not  al- 
ready conventional  arrangements  of  that  character. 

I  have  deemed  it  fitting  to  express  to  the  goveiii- 
ments  of  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia  the  kindly  desire 
of  the  United  States  to  see  their  pending  boundary 
dispute  finally  closed  by  arbitration  in  confonnity 
w^itn  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  them 
some  years  ago. 

Our  relations  with  the  French  republic  continue  to 
be  intimate  and  cordial.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
extradition  treaty  with  that  country,  as  amended  by 
tlie  Senate,  will  soon  be  operative. 

While  occasional  requests  afiecting  our  naturalized 
citizens  returning  to  the  land  of  their  birth  have  arisen 
in  our  intercourse  with  Germany,  our  relations  with 
that  country  continue  satisfactory. 

The  Questions  affecting  our  relations  with  Great 
Britain  nave  been  treated  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness. 
Negotiations  are  in  progress  between  the  two  govern- 
ments with  a  view  to  such  concurrent  action  as  will 
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make  the  award  and  regulations  agreed  upon  by  the 
Bering  Sea  tribunal  of  arbitration  practically  effect- 
ive; and  it  is  not  doubted  that  Great  Britain  will  co- 
operate freely  with  this  country  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  purpose. 

The  dispute  growing  out  of  the  discriminating  tolls 
imposed  in  the  w  ell  and  Canal  upon  cargoes  of  cereals 
bound  to  and  from  the  lake  poits  of  the  United  States 
was  adjusted  by  the  substitution  of  a  more  equitable 
schedule  of  charges,  and  my  predecessor  thereupon 
suspended  his  proclamation  imposing  discriminating 
tolls  upon  British  transit  through  our  canals. 

A  requesi  for  additions  to  the  list  of  extraditable 
offenses  covered  by  the  existing  treaty  between  the 
two  countries  is  uncler  consideration. 

During  the  past  year  an  American  citizen,  employed 
in  a  subordinate  commercial  position  in  Hayti,  after 
suffering  a  protracted  imprisonment  on  the  unfounded 
charge  of  smuggling,  was  finally  liberated  on  judicial 
examination.  U  pon  urgent  representation  to  tto  Hav- 
tian  Government  a  suitable  indemnity  was  paid  to  tno 
sufferers.  By  a  law  of  Hayti,  a  sailing  vessel,  having 
discharged  her  cargo,  is  refused  clearance  until  the 
duties  on  such  cargo  have  been  paid.  The  hardship 
of  tliis  measure  upon  American  snipowners,  who  con- 
duct the  bulk  of  the  carrying  trade  of  that  country, 
has  been  insisted  on  with  a  view  of  securing  the  re- 
moval of  this  cause  of  complaint. 

Upon  receiving  authentic  information  of  the  firing 
upon  an  American  mail  steamer  touching  at  the  port 
•  or  Amapala  because  her  captain  refused  to  deliver  up 
a  passenger  in  transit  from  Nicaragua  to  Guatemala 
upon  demand  of  the  military  authorities  of  Honduras, 
our  minister  to  that  country,  under  instructionSj  pro- 
tested against  the  wanton  act  and  demanded  satisfac- 
tion. The  Government  of  Honduras,  actuated  by  a 
sense  of  justice,  and  in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  friend- 
ship, promptly  disavowed  the  illegal  conduct  of  its 
oiMccrs,  ana  expressed  sincere  regret  for  the  occurrence. 

It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment will  soon  be  reached  of  the  questions  arising 
out  of  the  seizure  and  use  of  American  vessels  by  in- 
surgents in  Honduras  and  the  subse(^uent  denial  by 
the  successful  government  of  commercial  privileges  to 
these  vessels  on  that  account. 

A  notable  part  of  the  southeasterly  coast  of  Liberia, 
between  the  Cavallyo  and  San  Pedro  rivers,  which  for 
nearlv  half  a  century  has  been  generally  recognized 
as  belonging  to  that  republic  by  cession  and  purcliase^ 
has  been  claimed  to  be  under  the  protectorate  ot 
France  in  virtue  of  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
native  tribes  over  whom  Liberia's  control  has  not  been 
well  maintained.  More  recently,  negotiations  between 
the  Liberian  representative  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment resulted  m  the  signature  at  Paris  of  a  treaty 
whereby,  as  an  adjustment,  certain  Liberian  territory 
is  ceded  to  France.  This  convention,  at  last  advices, 
had  not  been  ratified  by  the  Liberian  Legislature  and 
Executive.  Feeling  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  little  commonwealth,  the  establishment 
and  development  of  which  were  largely  aided  by  the 
benevolence  of  our  countrymen,  and  which  constitutes 
the  only  independently  sovereign  state  on  the  west 
coast  ot  Africa,  this  Government  has  suggested  to  the 
French  Government  its  earnest  concern  Test  territorial 
impairment  in  Liberia  should  take  place  without  her 
unconstrained  consent. 

Our  relations  with  Mexico  continue  to  be  of  that 
close  and  friendly  nature  which  should  always  char- 
acterize the  intercourse  of  two  neighboring  republics. 
The  work  of  relocating  the  monuments  markin&f  the 
boundary  between  the  countries  from  Paso  del  Nort« 
to  the  Pacific  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  commis- 
sion recently  organized  under  the  conventions  of  1884 
and  1889  it  is  expected  will  speedily  settle  disputes 
growing  out  of  the  shifting  currents  of  the  Kio  Grande 
river  east  of  El  Paso. 

Nicaragua  has  recently  passed  through  two  revolu- 
tions, the  party  at  first  successful  having  in  turn  been 
displaced  Dv  another.  Our  newly  appointed  minister, 
by  nis  timely  good  otfices,  aided  In  a  peaceful  adjust- 


ment of  the  controversy  involved  in  the  first  conflict 
Tlie  large  American  interests  established  in  that  coun- 
try in  connection  with  the  Nicaragua  Canal  were  not 
molested.  The  canal  company  has  unfortunately  be- 
come financially  seriously  embarrassed,  but  a  "gen- 
erous treatment  has  been  extended  to  it  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  The  United  States  are  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  successful  achievement  of  tlie 
vast  undertaking  this  company  has  in  charge.  Tliat 
it  should  be  accomplished  unaer  distinctively  Amer- 
ican auspices,  and  its  enjoyment  assured  not  only  to 
the  vessels  of  this  country  as  a  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboard.v.  but 
to  the  ships  of  the  world  in  the  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  a  proposition  which,  in  my  judgment,  does  not 
admit  of  question. 

Guatemala  has  also  been  visited  by  the  political 
vicissitudes  which  have  aflBictcd  her  Central  Ameri- 
can neighbors,  but  the  dissolution  of  its  Legislature 
and  the  proclamation  of  a  dictatorship  have  been  un- 
attended with  civil  war. 

An  extradition  treaty  with  Norway  has  recently 
been  exchanged  and  proclaimed. 

The  extradition  treaty  with  Russia,  signed  in  March, 
1887,  and  amended  and  confinned  by  the  Senate  in 
February  last,  was  duly  proclaimed  last  June. 

Led  by  a  desire  to  compose  differences  and  con- 
tribute to  the  restoration  of  order  in  Samoa,  which 
for  some  years  previous  has  been  the  scene  of  con- 
flicting foreign  pretense  and  native  strife,  the  United 
States,  departing  from  its  policy  consecrated  by  a  cen- 
tury of  observance,  entered  four  years  ago  into  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  thereby  becoming  jointly  Dound  with 
England  and  German^  to  establish  and  maintain 
Malietoa  Laupepa  as  King  of  Samoa.  The  treaty  pro- 
vided for  a  foreij^n  court  of  justice ;  a  municipal  coun- 
cil for  the  district  of  Apia,  with  a  foreign  president 
thereof,  authorized  to  advise  the  king ;  a  trioimal  for 
the  settlement  of  native  and  foreign  land  titles,  and  a 
revenue  system  for  the  kingdom.  It  entailed  upon 
the  three  powers  that  part  of  the  cost  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment not  met  by  the  revenue  of  the  islands.  Early 
in  the  life  of  this  triple  protectorate  the  native  dissen- 
sions it  was  designed  to  quell  revived.  Kivals  defied 
the  authority  of  the  new  king,  refusing  to  paj  taxes, 
and  demanuing  the  election  of  a  ruler  oy  native  suf- 
frage. Mataafa,  an  aspirant  to  the  throne,  and  a  laiyo 
number  of  his  native  adherents,  were  in  open  rebel- 
lion on  one  of  the  islands.  Quite  lately,  at  the  request 
of  the  other  powers,  and  in  fulfillment  of  its  treaty 
obligation,  this  Government  agreed  to  unite  in  a  joint 
military  movement  of  such  dimensions  as  would  prob- 
ably secure  the  surrender  of  the  insuroents  without 
bloodshed.  The  warship  "Philadelphia"  was  ac- 
cordingly put  under  orders  for  Samoa,  but  before  she 
arrivea  the  threatened  conflict  was  precipitated  by 
King  Malietoa's  attack  upon  the  insurgent  camp.  Ma*- 
taafa  was  defeated  and  a  number  of  men  were  killed. 
The  British  and  German  naval  vessels  present  subse- 
quently secured  the  surrender  of  Mataafa  and  his  ad- 
herents. The  defeated  chief  and  ten  of  his  principal 
supporters  were  deported  to  a  German  island  of  the 
Marshall  ^up,  where  they  are  held  as  prisoners  un- 
der the  jomt  responsibility'and  cost  of  the  three  pow- 
ers. This  incident  and  the  events  leading  up  to  it 
signally  illustrate  the  impolicy  of  entangling  alhaneea 
with  foreign  powers. 

More  than  fifteen  years  ago  this  Government  pre- 
ferred a  claim  against  Spain  in  behalf  of  one  of  our 
citizens,  for  property  seized  and  confiscated  in  Cuba. 
In  1886  the  claim  was  adjusted.  Spain  agreed  to  pay 
unconditionally  a&  a  fair  indemnity  $1,500,000.  A  re- 
spectful but  earnest  note  was  recently  atldressed  to 
the  Spanish  Government  insisting  ujx)n  prompt  ful- 
fillment of  its  long- neglected  obligation.  Other 
claims,  preferred  by  the  united  States  against  Spain 
in  behalf  of  American  citizens  for  property  confiscated 
in  Cuba,  have  been  pending  for  many  years. 

At  the  time  Spaiu^s  title  to  the  Caroline  Islands 
was  confirmed  by  arbitration,  that  Government  agreed 
that  the  rights  which  had  been  acquired  there  by 
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American  missionaries  should  be  recognized  and  re- 
ttpccted.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  this  pledge  will 
be  observed  by  allowing  our  missionaries,  who  were 
removed  from  ronape  to  a  place  of  safety  by  a  United 
States  warship  during  the  late  troubles  between  the 
Spanish  garrison  and  the  natives,  to  return  to  their 
field  of  usefulness. 

The  reproduced  caravel,  Santa  Maria,  built  by 
Spain  and  sent  to  the  Columbian  Exposition,  has  been 
presented  to  the  United  States  in  token  of  amity  and 
in  commemoration  of  the  event  it  was  designed  to 
celebrate.  I  recommend  that,  in  accepting  this  gift. 
Congress  make  grateful  recognition  of  the  sincere 
friendship  which  prompted  it 

Important  matters  have  demanded  attention  in  our 
relations  with  the  Ottoman  Porte.  The  firing  and 
partial  destruction  by  an  unrestrained  mob  of  one  of 
the  school  buildings  of  Anatolia  College,  established 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  Marsovan,  and  the 
apparent  indifference  of  the  Turkish  Government  to 
tne  outrage,  notwithstanding  the  complicity  of  some 
of  its  officials,  called  for  earnest  remonstrance,  which 
was  followed  by  promises  of  reparation  and  punish- 
ment of  the  offenders.  Indemnity  for  the  injury  to 
the  buildings  has  already  been  paid,  permission  to 
rebuild  given,  registration  of  the  school  property  in 
the  name  of  the  American  owners  secured,  and  effi- 
cient protection  guaranteed. 

Infonnation  received  of  maltreatment  suffered  by  an 
inoffensive  American  woman  engaged  in  missionary 
work  in  Turkish  Koordistan  was  followed  by  sucn 
representations  to  the  Porte  as  resulted  in  the  issu- 
ance of  ordere  for  the  punishment  of  her  assailants, 
the  removal  of  a  delinquent  officials  and  the  adoption 
of  measures  for  the  protection  of  our  citizens  engaged 
in  mission  and  other  lawful  work  in  that  quarter. 

Turkey  complains  that  her  American  subiects  ob- 
tain citizenship  in  this  country  not  to  identify  them- 
holves  in  good  faith  with  our  people,  but  with  the  in- 
tention or  returning  to  the  land  of  their  birth  and 
there  engaging  in  sedition.  This  complaint  is  not 
wholly  without  foundation.  A  journal  published  in 
this  country  in  the  Armenian  language  openly  coun- 
sels its  reaaers  to  arm,  organize,  and  participate  in 
movements  for  tlie  subversion  of  Turkish  authority 
in  the  Asiatic  provinces.  The  Ottoman  Government 
has  announced  its  intention  to  expel  from  its  domin- 
ions Armenians  who  have  obtained  naturalization  in 
the  United  States  since  1868.  The  right  to  exclude 
any  or  all  classes  of  aliens  is  an  attribute  of  sov- 
ereignty. It  is  a  right  asserted  and  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent enYorced  by  the  United  States,  with  the  sanction 
of  our  highest  court.  There  being  no  naturalization 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey,  our 
minister  at  Constantinople  has  been  instructed  that, 
while  recognizing  the  njfht  of  that  Government  to 
enforce  its  declared  policy  against  naturalized  Ar- 
menians, he  is  expected  to  protect  them  from  un- 
necessary harshness  of  treatment 

In  view  of  the  impaired  financial  resources  ot 
Venezuela,  consequent  upon  the  recent  revolution 
there,  a  modified  arrangement  for  the  satisfaction  ot 
the  aw^ards  of  the  late  revisory  claims  commission, 
in  progressive  installments,  has  been  assented  to,  and 
payments  are  being  regularly  made  thereunder. 

The  boundary  dispute  between  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana  'is  yet  unadjusted.  A  restoration  of 
diplomatic  intercourse  between  that  republic  and 
Great  Britain  and  reference  of  the  question  to  im- 
partial arbitration  would  be  a  most  gratifying  con- 
summation. 

The  ratification  by  Venezuela  of  the  convention 
for  the  arbitration  of  the  long-deferred  claim  of  the 
Venezuelan  Transportation  Company  is  awaited. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  the  Ques- 
tions arising  from  our  relations  with  Hawaii  have 
caused  serious  embarrassment  Just  prior  to  the  in- 
stallation of  the  present  Administration  the  existing 
Government  had  been  suddenly  overthrown  and  a 
treaty  of  annexation  had  been  negotiated  between  the 
Provisional  Government  of  the  islands  and  the  United 


States,  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
This  treaty   I  withdrew  for  examination,  and  dis- 

{>atched  Plon.  James  H.  Blount,  of  Georgia,  to  Hono- 
ulu  as  a  special  commission  to  make  an  impartial  ui- 
vestigation  of  the  circumstances  attending  tne  change 
of  government,  and  of  all  the  conditions  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  the  treaty.  After  a  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive examination  Mr.  Blount  submitted  to  me  his 
report,  showing  beyond  all  question  that  the  Consti- 
tutional Government  of  Hawaii  had  been  subvert^jd 
with  the  active  aid  of  our  representative  to  that  Gov- 
ernment and  through  the  intimidation  caused  by  the 
presence  of  an  armed  naval  force  of  the  United  Statea 
which  was  landed  for  that  purpose  at  the  instance  of 
our  minister. 

Upon  the  facts  developed  it  seemed  to  be  the  only 
honorable  course  for  our  Government  to  pursue  was 
to  undo  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  by  those  repre- 
senting uSj  and  to  restore  as  far  as  practicable  the 
status  existing  at  the  time  of  our  forcible  intervention. 
With  a  view  of  accomplishing  this  result  within  the 
constitutional  limits  of  executive  power,  and  recog- 
nizing all  our  obligations  and  responsibilities  growing 
out  of  any  changed  conditions  brought  about  by  our 
unjustifiable  interference,  our  present  minister  at 
Honolulu  has  received  appropriate  instructions  to  this 
end.  Thus  far  no  information  of  the  accomplishment 
of  any  definite  results  has  been  received  from  him. 

Additional  advices  are  soon  expected.  When  re- 
ceived they  will  be  promptly  sent  to  the  Congress, 
together  with  all  other  information  at  hand,  accom-> 
panicd  by  a  special  executive  message  fully  detailing 
all  the  facts  necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  ot 
the  case,  and  presenting  a  history  of  all  the  material 
events  leading  up  to  the  present  situation. 

By  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate 
Feb.  14, 1890,  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  8d  of  April  following,  the  President  was  requested 
^'to  invite  from  time  to  time,  as  fit  occasions  mav 
arise,  negotiations  with  any  government  with  which 
the  United  States  has  or  may  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, to  the  end  that  any  differences  and  disputes 
arising  between  the  two  governments,  which  can  be 
adiusted  by  diplomatic  agency,  may  be  referred  to 
aroitration  and  be  peacefully  adiusted  by  such  means.'^ 
April  18, 1890,  the  international  American  Conference 
or  Washington,  by  resolution,  expressed  the  wish  that 
all  controversies  between  the  republics  of  America 
and  the  nations  of  Europe  might  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration, and  recommenaed  that  the  government  ot 
each  nation  represented  in  that  conference  should 
communicate  this  wish  to  idl  friendly  powers.  A 
favorable  response  has  been  receivea  from  Great 
Britain  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  Parli- 
ament July  16  last,  cordially  sympatliizing  with  the 
purpose  in  view,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  Her 
Mcgesty^s  Government  will  lend  ready  co-operation 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
basis  of  the  concurrent  resolution  above  quoted.  It 
affords  me  signal  pleasure  to  lay  this  parliamentary 
resolution  before  the  Congress,  and  to  express  my 
sincere  gratification  that  the  sentiment  of  two  great 
ancT  kindred  nations  is  thus  authoritatively  mani- 
fested in  favor  of  the  rational  and  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  international  quarrels  by  honorable  resort  to 
arbitration. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  8, 1893,  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  raise  the  grade  of  our  en- 
voys to  correspond  with  the  rank  in  which  foreign 
countries  accredit  their  agents  here.  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany  have  conferred  upon 
their  representatives  at  this  capital  the  title  of  ambas- 
sador, and  I  have  responded  by  accrediting  the 
agents  of  the  United  States  to  those  countries  with 
the  same  title.  A  like  elevation  of  mission  is  an- 
nounced by  Kussia,  and  when  made  will  be  similarly 
met.  This  step  fittingly  comports  with  the  position 
the  United  States  holds  in  the  family  of  nations. 

During  my  foniier  administration  I  took  occasion 
to  recommend  a  recast  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  con- 
sular service,  in  order  that  it  might  become  a  more 
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efficient  agency  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests  it 
was  intended  to  subserve.  The  duties  and  powers  of 
consuls  have  been  expanded  with  the  growing  re- 
quirements of  our  foreign  trade.  Dischar$ifing  im- 
portant duties  affecting  our  commerce  and  American 
citizens  abroad,  and  in  certain  countries  exercising 
judicial  functions,  these  officers  should  be  men  of 
character,  intelligence,  and  ability. 

Upon  proof  that  the  legislation  of  Denmark  secures 

■  copyright  to  American  citizens  on  equal  footing  with 

its  own,  the  privileges  of  our  copyright  laws  have 

been  extended  by  proclamation  to  subjects  of  that 

country. 

The'Secretary  of  tlic  Treasury  repoi-ts  that  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  (Government  from  all  sources  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  amounted  to  $'461,- 
716,561.94,  and  its  expenditures  to  $459,374,674.29. 
There  was  collected  from  customs  $205,355,016.73.  and 
from  internal  revenue  $161,027,623.93.  •  Our  dutiable 
imports  amounted  to  $421,856,711,  an  increase  of 
$52,453,907  over  the  preceding  year,  and  importations 
free  of  duty  amounted  to  $444,544,211,  a  decrease  from 
the  preceding  year  of  $13,455,447.  Internal-revenue 
receipts  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year  by 
$7,147,445.32.  The  total  tax  collected  on  distilled 
spirits  was  $94,720,260.55,  on  manufactured  tobacco 
$81,889,711.74,  and  on  fermented  liquors  $82,548,- 
983,07.  We  exported  merchandise  during  the  year 
amounting  to  $847,665,194,  a  decrease  of  $182,612,954 
from  the  preceding  year.  The  amount  of  gold  ex- 
ported was  larger  than  in  any  previous  year  in  tlie 
Jiistory  of  the  Government,  amounting  to  $108,680,844, 
and  exceeding  the  amount  exported  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  $58,485,517.  The  sum  paid  from  the 
Treasury  for  "sugar  bounty  was  $9,375,130,88,  an  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  year  of  $2,033,058.09. 

It  is  estimated  upon  trie  basis  of  present  revenue 
laws  that  the  receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  vear 
ending  June  30, 1894,  will  be  $430^121^366.38,  and  its 
expenditures  $458,121,365.38,  resulting  m  a  deficiency 
of  $28,000,000. 

On  the  1st  day  of  November,  1893,  the  amount  of 
money  of  all  kinds  in  circulation,  or  not  included  in 
Treasury  holdings,  was  $1,718,544,682,  an  increase  for 
the  year  of  $112,404,947.  Estimating  our  population 
at  67,426,000  at  the  time  mentioned,  the  joer  capita  cir- 
culation was  $25.49.  On  the  same  date  there  was  in 
the  Treasury  gold  bullion  amounting  to  $96,697,273, 
and  silver  bullion  which  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
$126,261,558. 

The  purchases  of  silver  under  the  law  of  July  14, 
1890,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  aggregated  54,008,- 
162-59  tine  ounces,  which  cost  $45,531,374.53.  The 
total  amount  of  silver  purchased  from  the  time  that 
law  became  operative  until  the  repeal  of  its  purchafl- 
ing  clause,  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1893,  was 
168,674,590-46  fine  ounces,  which  cost  $155,980,940.84. 
Between  the  1st  day  of  March,  1878,  and  the  1st  day 
of  November,  1893,  the  Government  purchased,  under 
all  laws,  503,003,717  fine  ounces  of  silver,  at  a  cost  of 
$516,622,948.  The  silver  dollars  that  have  been  coined 
under  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  number  36,087^85. 
The  seit^niorage  arising  from  such  coinage  was  $6,^77,- 
098.39,  leaving  on  hand  in  the  mints  140,699,760  fine 
ounces  of  silver,  which  cost  $126,758,218. 

Our  total  coinage  of  all  metals  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  consists  of  97,280,875  pieces,  valued  at  $48,685,- 
178.80,  of  which  there  were  $80,038,140  in  gold  coin, 
$5,343,715  in  silver  dollars,  $7,217,220.90  in  subsidiary 
silver  coin,  and  $1,086,102.90  in  minor  coins.  During 
the  caleiiaar  vcar  1892  the  production  of  precious 
metals  in  the  Ignited  States  was  estimated  to  be  1^596,- 
375  fine  ounces  of  gold,  of  the  commercial  and  coinage 
value  of  $33,000,000,  and  58,000,000  fine  ounces  of  sil- 
ver, of  the  bullion  or  market  value  of  $50,750,000,  and 
of  the  coinage  value  of  $74,989,900.  It  is  estimated 
that  on  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1893,  the  metallic  stock  of 
money  in  the  United  States,  consisting  of  coin  and 
bullion,  amounted  to  $1,218,559,169,  of  which  $597,- 
697,685  was  gold  and  $615,861,484  was  silver. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  national  banks  were  or- 


ganized during  the  year  ending  Oct  31, 1898.  with  a 
capital  of  $11,230,000.  Forty-six  went  into  voluntary 
liquidation  and  158  suspended.  Sixty-five  of  the  sus- 
pended banks  were  insolvent,  86  resumed  business, 
and  7  remain  in  the  hands  of  bank  examiners  with 
prospects  of  speedy  resumption.  Of  the  new  banks 
organized,  44  were  located  in  the  Eastern  States,  41 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  34  in  the  Central 
and  Southern  States.  The  total  number  of  national 
banks  in  existence  on  the  81st  day  of  October,  1893, 
was  3,796,  having  an  aggregate  cai:)ital  of  $695,558,000. 
The  net  increase  in  the  circulation  of  these  banks 
during  the  year  was  $36,886,972. 

The  recent  rej>eal  of  the  provision  of  law  requirinjy 
the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  by  the  Government  ax 
a  feature  of  our  monetary  scliemc  has  made  an  entire 
change  in  the  complexion  of  our  currency  afiairs.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  the  ultimate  result  of  this  action 
will  be  most  salutary  and  far-reacliing.  In  the  na- 
ture of  things,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  know  at 
this  time  precisely  what  conditions  will  be  brought 
about  by  tne  change,  or  what,  if  any,  supplementary 
legislation  may  in  the  light  of  such  conditions  appear 
toi)e  essential  or  expedient.  Of  course,  after  the  re- 
cent financial  perturbation,  time  is  necessary  for  the 
re-establishment  of  business  confidence.  When,  how- 
ever, through  this  restored  confidence,  the  raone^ 
which  has  been  frightened  into  hoarding  places  fa 
returned  to  trade  and  enterprise,  a  survey  of  the  situ- 
ation will  probably  disclose  a  safe  path  leading  to  a 
permanently  souna  currency,  abundantly  sufficient  to 
meet  every  requirement  of  our  increasing  population 
and  business.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object  we  should 
resolutelv  turn  away  from  alluring  temporary  expe- 
dients, cfetermined  to  be  content  with  nothing  l^ss 
than  a  lasting  and  comprehensive  financial  plan.  In 
these  circumstances  I  am  convinced  that  a  reasonable 
delay  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  instead  of  bein^ 
iinurious,  will  increase  the  probability  of  wise  action. 

The  monetary  conference  which  assembled  at  Brus- 
sels upon  our  invitation  was  adjourned  to  the  SOtli 
day  or  November  in  the  present  year.  The  consider- 
ations just  stated,  and  the  fact  that  a  definite  proposi- 
tion from  us  seemed  to  be  expected  ujx)u  the  reassem- 
bling of  the  conference,  led  me  to  express  a  willingness 
to  have  the  meeting  still  further  postponed.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  wise  to  give  general  authority 
to  the  President  to  invite  other  nations  to  such  a  con- 
ference at  any  time  when  there  sliould  be  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  accomplishing  an  international  agreement  on 
the  subject  or  coinage. 

I  desire  also  to  earnestly  suggest  the  wisdom  of 
amending  the  existing  statutes  in  regard  to  the  issu- 
ance of  Government  bonds.  The  authority  now 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue 
bonds  is  not  as  clear  as  it  should  be,  and  the  bonds  au- 
thorized are  disadvantageous  to  the  Government  both 
as  to  the  time  of  their  maturity  and  rate  of  interest 

The  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  repoits  that  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  there  arrived  at  our  ports  440,793  im- 
migrants. Of  these,  1,068  were  not  permitted  to  land 
under  the  limitations  of  the  law,  and  677  were  re- 
turned to  the  countries  whence  they  came  by  reason 
of  their  having  become  public  charges.  Tne  total 
arrivals  were  141,034  less  tnan  the  previous  year. 

The  Secretary  in  his  report  gives  an  account  of  the 
operation  of  the  marine  hospitol  service,  and  of  the 

8ood  work  done  under  its  supervision  in  preventing 
ic  entrance  and  spread  of  contagious  diseases.  The 
admonitions  of  the  last  two  years  touching  our  public 
health  and  the  dcmonstratea  danger  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  contagious  diseases  from  foreign  ports  has  in- 
vested the  subjectof  national  quarantine  with  increased 
interest  A  more  general  and  harmonious  system 
than  now  exists,  actmg  promptly  and  directly  every- 
where, and  constantly  operating  by  preventive  means 
to  shield  our  country  from  the  invasion  of  disease, 
and  at  the  same  time  having  due  regard  to  the  rights 
and  duties  of  local  agencies,  would,  I  believe,  add 
greatly  to  the  safety  ol  our  people. 
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The  Secretary  of  War  reports  that  the  strength  of 
the  army  on  the  30th  day  of  September  last  was  25,- 
778  enlisted  men  and  2J44  ofiicers.  The  total  ex- 
penditures of  the  department  for  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1898,  amounted  to  $51,966,074.89.  Of  this 
sum,  $1,992,551.51  was  for  salaries  and  contingent  ex- 
penses, $28,377,828.35  for  the  support  of  the  military 
establishment,  $6,077,038.18  for  miscellaneous  objects, 
and  $20,518,631.41  for  public  works.  This  latter  sum 
includes  $15,296,876.46  for  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments, and  $826,266,141.20  for  fortitications  ana  other 
works  of  defense.  The  total  enrollment  of  the  militia 
of  the  several  States  was,  on  the  31st  of  October  of  the 
current  year,  112,597  officers  and  enlisted  men.  The 
officers  of  the  army  detuned  for  the  inspection  and 
instruction  of  this  reserve  of  our  military  force  report 
that  increased  interest  and  marked  progress  are  ap- 
parent in  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

Neither  Indian  outbreaks  nor  domestic  violence 
have  called  the  army  into  service  during  the  year, 
and  the  only  active  military  duty  required  of  it  has 
been  in  the  aepartment  of  Texas,*where  violations  of 
the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
were  promptly  and  efficiently  dealt  with  by  the 
troops,  eliciting  the  warm  approval  of  the  civil  and 
luilitary  authorities  of  both  countries.  The  opera- 
tion of  wise  laws  and  the  influence  of  civilization 
constantly  tending  to  relieve  the  countr;^  from  the 
dangers  of  Indian  hostilities,  together  with  the  in- 
creasing ability  of  the  States,  through  the  efficiency 
of  the  National  Guard  organizations,  to  protect  their 
citizens  from  domestic  violence,  leaa  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  there 
should  be  a  reorganization  of  our  army  on  the  lines 
of  the  present  necessity  of  the  country.  This  change 
contemplates  neither  increase  in  number  nor  added 
expense,  but  a  redistribution  of  the  force  and  an  en- 
couragement of  measures  tending  to  greater  efficiency 
among  the  men  and  improvement  of  the  service. 

The  adoption  of  battalion  fonnations  for  infantry 
re^ments,  the  strengthening  of  the  artillery  force, 
the  abandonment  of  smaller  and  unnecessary  posts, 
and  the  massing  of  the  troops  at  important  and  ac- 
cessible stations,  all  promise  to  promote  the  useful- 
ness of  the  anny. 

In  the  judgment  of  army  officers,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  operation  of  the  law  forbidding  the  re- 
enlistment  of  men  after  ten  years^  service  has  not 
{>roved  its  wisdom,  and  while  the  arguments  that 
ed  to  its  adoption  were  not  without  merit,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  year  constrains  me  to  join  in  the  recom- 
mendation for  its  repeal. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  we  have  begun  to  attain 
completed  resuRs  in  the  comprehensive  scheme  of 
seacoast  defense  and  fortification,  entered  upon  eight 
vears  ago.  A  large  sum  has  been  already  expended, 
I>ut  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  inconsiderable  as 
compared  with  the  expense  of  construction  and  ord- 
nance. At  the  end  of  the  current  calendar  year  the 
War  Department  will  have  9  12-inch  guns,  20  10-inch 
guns,  and  34  8-inch  guns  ready  to  be  mounted  on  ^un 
lifts  and  carriages,  and  75  12-inch  mortars.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  product  of  the  army  gun  factory,  now 
completed  at  Watervliet,  the  Government  has  con- 
tracted with  private  parties  for  the  purchase  of  100 
|funs  of  these  calibers,  the  first  of  wiiich  should  be 
delivered  to  the  department  for  test  before  July  1, 
1894.  The  manufacture  of  heavy  ordnance  keeps 
pace  with  current  needs;  but  to  render  these  guns 
available  for  the  purposes  they  are  designed  to  meet, 
emplacements  must  be  prepared  for  them.  Progress 
has  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  desirable 
tiiat  Congress,  b^'  adequate  appropriations,  should  pro- 
vide for  the  uninterrupted  prosecution  of  this  neces- 
tuary  work. 

After  much  preliminary  work  and  exhaustive  ex- 
amination in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  the  board  appointed  to  select  a  magazine  nfie  of 
moaem  type,  with  which  to  replace  the  obsolete 
Springfield  rifle  of  the  infantry  service,  completed  its 


labors  during  the  last  year,  and  the  work  of  manufac- 
ture is  now  in  progress  at  the  national  armory  at 
Springfield.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  by  the 
end  of  the  current  year  our  infantry  will  be  supplied 
with  a  weapon  equal  to  that  of  the  most  progressive 
armies  of  the  world. 

The  work  on  the  projected  Chickamauga  and  Chat- 
tanooga National  Military  Park  has  been  prosecuted 
with  zeal  and  judgment,  and  its  opening  will  be  cele- 
brated during  the  coming  year.  Over  9  square  miles 
of  the  Chickamauga  battlefield  have  been  acquired,  26 
miles  of  roadway  nave  been  constructed,  and  perma- 
nent tablets  have  been  placed  at  many  historical 
points,  while  the  invitation  to  the  States  to  mark  the 
positions  of  their  troops  participating  in  the  battle 
has  been  very  generally  accepted. 

The  work  of  locating  and  preserving  the  lines  of 
battle  at  the  Gettysbui^  battlefield  is  making  satis- 
factory progress  on  the  plans  directed  by  the  last 
Congress. 

The  reports  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
and  the  several  schools  for  special  instruction  of 
officers,  show  marked  advance  in  education  of  the 
anny  and  a  commendable  ambition  among  its  officers 
to  excel  in  the  military  profession  and  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  highest  service  to  the  country.  Under 
the  supervision  of  Adjt-Gen.  Kobert  Williams,  lately 
retired,  the  Bureau  of  Military  Information  has  be- 
come well  established,  and  is  performing  a  service 
that  will  put  in  possession  of  the  Government  in  time 
of  war  most  valuable  information,  and  at  all  times 
serve  a  purpose  of  great  utility  in  keeping  the  army 
advised  of  Uie  world^s  progress  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  art  of  war. 

The  report  of  the  Attorney-General  contains  the 
usual  summary  of  the  affairs  and  proceedings  of  tlie 
Department  of  Justice  for  the  past  year,  together 
witn  certain  recommendations  as  to  needed  legisla- 
tion on  various  subjects.  I  can  not  too  heartily  in- 
dorse the  proposition  that  the  fee  system,  as  applica- 
ble to  the  compensation  of  United  States  attorneys, 
marshals,  clerks  of  Federal  courts,  and  United  States 
commissioners,  should  be  abolislied  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  It  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the 
community  tliat  the  business  of  the  courts,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  shall  be  as  small  and  as  inexpensively 
transacted  as  the  ends  of  justice  will  allow.  The 
system  is  therefore  thorougnly  vicious  which  makes 
tne  compensation  of  court  officials  depend  upon  the 
volume  of  such  business,  and  this  creates  a  confiict 
between  a  proper  execution  of  the  law  and  private 
gain,  which  can  not  fail  to  be  dangerous  to  the  rights 
and  freedom  of  the  citizens,  and  an  irresistible  temp- 
tation to  the  unjustifiable  expenditure  of  public  ftinas. 

If,  in  addition  to  this  reform,  another  was  inaugu- 
rated which  would  j^ive  to  United  States  commission- 
ers the  final  disposition  of  petty  offenses  within  the 
grade  of  misdemeanors,  especially  those  coming  under 
the  internal-revenue  laws,  a  great  advance  would  be 
made  toward  a  more  decent  administration  of  the 
criminal  law. 

In  my  first  message  to  Congress,  dated  Dec.  8, 1885, 
I  strongly  recommended  these  changes,  and  referred 
somewhat  at  length  to  the  evils  of  the  present  svstem. 
Since  that  time  the  criminal  business  of  the  lederal 
courts  and  expense  attending  it  have  enormously  in- 
creased. 

The  number  of  criminal  prosecutions  pending  in 
the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States  on 
July  1, 1885,  was  3,808,  of  which  1,884  were  for  viola- 
tions of  the  internal-revenue  laws,  while  the  number 
of  Huch  prosecutions  pending  on  July  1,  1893,  was 
9,500,  of  which  4,200  were  lor  violation  of  internal- 
revenue  laws.  The  expense  of  the  United  States 
courts,  exclusive  of  judges'  salaries,  for  the  voar  end- 
ing July  1. 1885,  was  $2,874,733.11,  and  for*  the  year 
ending  July  1,  1893,  $4,528,676.87.  It  is  therefore 
apparent  that  the  reasons  given  in  1885  for  a  change 
in  the  manner  of  enforcing  the  Federal  criminal  law 
have  gained  cogency  and  strength  by  lapse  of  time. 

I  also  heartily  join  the  Attorney-General  in  recom> 
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mending  legislation  fixing  degrees  of  the  crime  of 
murder  within  Federal  jun8diction,  as  has  been  done 
in  many  of  the  States ;  authorizing  writs  of  error  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  in  cases  where  final  judg- 
ment is  rendered  against  the  sutflciency  of  an  indict- 
ment or  against  the  Government  upon  any  other 
question  arising  before  actual  trials  limiting  tne  right 
of  review  in  cases  of  felony  punishable  only  by  nne 
and  imprisonment  to  the  CHrcuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  making  speedy  provision  for  the  construction  or 
such  prisons  and  reformatories  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  confinement  of  United  States  convicts. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  contains  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  operations  of  the  Post-Oiiice 
Department  during  the  last  fiscal  >ear,  and  much  in- 
teresting information  touching  this  important  branch 
of  the  public  service. 

The  business  of  the  mails  indicates  with  absolute 
certainty  the  condition  of  the  business  or  the  country, 
and  depression  in  financial  affairs  inevitably  and 
quickly  reduces  the  postal  revenues.  Therefore,  a 
larger  discrepancy  than  usual  between  the  post-olhco 
receipts  and  expenditures  is  the  expectea  and  un- 
avoidable result  of  the  distressing  stringency  which 
lias  prevailed  throughout  the  country  during  much 
of  the  time  covered  by  the  Postmaster-GeneraPs  re- 
port At  a  date  when  better  times  were  anticipated 
It  was  estimated  by  his  predecessor  that  the  dencien- 
cy  on  the  80th  day  of  June,  1898,  would  be  but  a  little 
over  $1,500,000.  It  amounted,  however,  to  more 
than  $5,000,000.  At  the  same  time  and  under  the 
influence  or  like  anticipations,  estimates  were  made 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1884, 
which  exhibited  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  expendi- 
tures of  $872,245.71,  but  now,  in  view  of  th6  actual 
receipts  and  expenditures  during  that  part  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  already  expired,  tlie  present  Post- 
master-General estimates  that  at  its  close,  instead  of  a 
surplus,  there  will  be  a  deficency  of  nearly  $8,000,- 
000.  The  post-oflice  receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $75,896,933.16,  and  its  expenditures  to 
$81,074,104.90.  The  post-olflce  deficiency  would  dis- 
appear or  be  immensely  decreased  if  less  matter  was 
carried  free  through  the  mails,  an  item  of  which  is 
upward  of  800  tons  of  seeds  and  grain  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Department 

The  total  number  of  post  offices  in  the  United 
States  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1898,  was  68,403,  an 
increase  of  1,284  over  the  preceding  ^ear.  Of  these, 
3,860  were  presidential,  an  increase  in  that  class  of 
204  over  the  preceding  year.  Forty-two  free-delivery 
offices  were  added  during  the  year  to  those  already 
existing,  making  a  total  of  610  cities  and  towns  pro- 
vided with  free  delivery  on  June  30, 1898.  Ninety- 
three  other  cities  and  towns  are  now  entitled  to  this 
service  under  the  law,  but  it  has  not  been  accorded 
them  on  account  of  insufficient  funds  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  its  establishment  I  am  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  permit 
as  general  an  introduction  of  this  feature  of  mail  serv- 
ice as  is  necessary  or  justifiable,  and  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  extended  to  smaller  communities  than  are  now 
designated. 

The  expense  of  free  delivery  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1894,  will  be  more  than  $11,000,000, 
and  under  legislation  now  existing  there  must  be  a 
constant  increase  in  this  item  of  expenditure.  There 
were  6,401  additions  to  the  domestic  money-order 
officers  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  being  the  largest 
increase  in  any  year  since  the  inauguration  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  total  number  of  these  offices  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  18,484.  There  were  13,309,735  money 
orders  issued  from  these  offices,  being  an  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  of  1,240,293,  and  the  value  of  these 
orders  amounted  to  $127,576,433.65,  an  increase  of 
$7,509,623.58.  There  were  also  ii^sucd  during  the 
j*ear  postal  notes  amounting  to  $12,903,076.73.  Dur- 
ing tne  year  195  international  money-order  offices 
were  added  to  those  already  provided,  making  a  total 
of  2,407  in  operation  on  June  30,  1893.  The  number 
of  international  money  orders  issued  during  the  year 


was  1,056,999,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
72,525,  and  their  value  was  $16,341,837.86,  an  increase 
of  $1,221,506.31.  The  number  of  orders  paid  was 
300,917,  an  increase  over  the  precedinjpr  year  of  13,503, 
and  their  value  was  $5,283,875.70,  an  increase  of  $94,- 
094.83.  From  the  foregoing  statements  it  appears 
that  the  total  issue  of  money  orders  and  postal  notes 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $156,821,348.24. 

The  number  of  letters  and  packages  mailed  during 
the  year  for  special  delivery  was  8,375,693,  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  of  nearly  28  per  cent  The 
special-delivery  stamps  used  on  these  letters  and 
packages  amounted  to  $337,569.30,  and  the  messen- 
gers' tee»  paid  for  their  deliver^'  amounted  to  $256,- 
592.71,  leaving  a  profit  to  the 'Government  of  $80,- 
976.59. 

The  railway  mail  service  not  only  adds  to  the 
promptness  of  mail  delivery  at  all  offices,  but  it  is  the 
especial  instrumentality  which  puts  the  smaller  and 
way  places  in  the  service  on  an  equality  in  that  re- 

fard  with  the  larger  and  terminal  offices.  This 
ranch  of  the  postal  service  has  therefore  received 
much  attention  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and 
though  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  it  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  high  efficiency  and  great  usefulness,  I  am  led 
to  agree  with  the  rostmaster-General  that  tliere  is 
room  for  further  improvement 

There  are  now  connected  with  the  post-office  estab- 
lishment 28,324  emplo^'ees  who  are  m  the  classified 
service.  The  head  ot  this  great  department  gives 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  value  of  civil-service 
reform  when,  after  an  experience  that  renders  his 
judgment  on  the  subject  absolutely  reliable,  he  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  without  the  benefit  of  this 
system  it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  the  vast 
business  intrusted  to  him.  I  desire  to  commend  as 
especially  worthy  of  prompt  attention  the  suggestions 
or  the  Postmaster-General  relating  to  a  more  sensible 
and  businesslike  organization  and  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  responsibility  in  his  department 

The  report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy  contains  a 
history  of  the  operations  of  hi»  department  during 
the  past  year,  and  exhibits  a  most  gratifying  condition 
of  the  personnel  of  our  navy.  He  presents  a  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  construction  of  vessels,  and  makes  a  number  of 
recommendations  to  which  attention  is  especially  in- 
vited. 

During  the  past  six  months  the  demands  for  cruis- 
ing vessels  have  been  many  and  urgent  There  have 
been  revolutions  calling  for  vessels  to  protect  Ameri- 
can interests  in  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Costa  Kica, 
Honduras,  Argentine,  and  Brazil,  while  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  llonolulu  has  required  the  constant 
presence  of  one  or  more  ships.  With  all  these  calls 
upon  our  navy  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  keep 
up  a  sufficient  fleet  to  patrol  the  Bering  sea  under 
the  modus  tivendi  agreed  upon  with  Great  Britain, 
to  detail  to  that  service  1  vessel  from  the  Fisli  Com- 
mission and  8  from  the  revenue  marine. 

Progress  in  the  construction  of  new  vessels  has  not 
been  as  rapid  as  was  anticipated.  There  have  been 
delavs  in  the  completion  of  unarmored  vessels,  but 
for  tne  most  part  they  have  been  such  as  are  con- 
stantly- occurring  even  in  countries  having  the  largest 
experfence  in  naval  shipbuilding.  The  most  serious 
delays,  however,  have  been  in  the  work  upon  ar- 
mored ships.  The  trouble  has  been  the  failure  of 
contractors  to  deliver  armor  as  agreed.  The  diffi- 
culties seem  now,  however,  to  have  been  all  overcome, 
and  araior  is  being  delivered  with  satisfactory 
promptness.  As  a  result  of  the  experience  acquired 
by  shipbuilders  and  designers  and  material  men,  it 
is  believed  that  the  dates  when  vessels  will  be  com- 
pleted can  now  be  estimated  with  reasonable  accu- 
racy. Great  ^uns,  rapid-fire  guns,  torpedoes,  and 
powder  are  being  promptly  supplied. 

The  following  vessels  of  the  new  navy  have  been 
completed  and  are  now  rt*.ady  for  service :  The  dou- 
ble-turreted  coast- defense  monitor  "  Miantonomah  " ; 
the  double-turreted  monitor  "Monterey  ";  the  armored 
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cmiser  "  New  York  "  •  the  protected  cruisers  "  Balti- 
more," "  Chicago,"  "  Philadelphia,"  **  Newark,"  "  San 
Francisco,"  "  Charleston,"  ^*  Atlanta,"  and  "  Boston  " ; 
the  cruiser  "Detroit";  the  ffunboats  "  Yorktown," 
**  Concord,"  "Bennington,"  "Machias,"  "Castine," 
and  "  Petrel " ;  the  dispatch  vessel  "  Dolphip  " ;  the 
practice  vessel  "  Bancroft  " ;  and  the  dynamite  gun- 
boat *'  Vesuvius."  Of  these,  the  "  BancrotV  "  Ma- 
chias,"  **  Detroit,"  and  "  Castine  "  have  been  placed 
in  commission  during  the  current  calendar  year. 

The  following  vessels  are  in  progress  of  construc- 
tion :  The  second-class  battle  ships  *^  Maine "  and 
**  Texas  " ;  the  cruisers  "  Montgomery  "  and  **  Marble- 
head,"  and  the  coast-defense  monitors  "  Terror,  "  Pu- 
ritan," "  Amphitrite,"  and  "  Monadnock,"  all  of  which 
wiU  be  completed  within  one  year;  the  harbor-de- 
fense ram  ^Katahdin"  and  the  protected  cruisers 
**  Columbia,"  "  Minneapolis,"  ^  Olympia,"  "  Cincin- 
nati," and  **  Raleigh,"  all  of  which  will  be  completed 
prior  to  Julv  1,  1895;  the  first-class  battle  ships 
**  Iowa,"  "  Indiana,"  "  Massachusetts,"  and  "Oregon," 
whioh  will  be  completed  Feb.  1,  1896,  and  the  ar- 
mored cruiser  "  Brooklyn,"  whioh  will  be  completed 
by  Aug.  1  of  that  year.  It  is  also  expected  that  the 
Z  gunboats  authonzed  by  the  last  Congress  will  be 
completed  in  less  than  two  years. 

Since  1886  Congress  has  at  each  session  authorized 
the  building  of  one  or  more  vessels,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  presents  an  earnest  plea  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  plan.  He  recommends  the  authori- 
zation of  at  least  one  battle  ship  and  six  torpedo  boats. 
While  I  am  distinctly  in  favor  of  consistently  pur- 
suing the  policv  we  have  inaugurated  of  building  up 
a  thorough  ancfefficient  navy,  I  can  not  refrain  from 
the  suggestion  that  the  Congress  should  carefullv 
take  into  account  the  number  of  unfinished  vessels 
on  our  hands,  and  the  depleted  condition  of  our 
Treasury,  in  considering  the  proprietv  of  an  appro- 
priation'at  this  time  to  oegin  new  work. 

The  method  of  employing  mechanical  labor  at  the 
navy  yards  through  boards  of  labor,  and  making  ef- 
ficiency the  sole  test  by  which  laborers  are  employed 
and  continued,  is  producing  the  best  results,  and  the 
Secretary  is  earnestljp^  devoting  himself  to  its  develop- 
ment Attention  is  invited  to  the  statements  of  his 
report  in  regard  to  the  workings  of  the  system. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  the  supervision 
of  so  many  important  subjects  that  his  report  is  of 
especial  value  and  interest. 

On  June  80,  1893,  there  were  on  the  pension  rolls 
966,012  names,  an  increase  of  89,944  over  the  number 
on  the  rolls  Juno  80, 1892.  Of  these  there  were  17 
widows  and  daughters  of  the  Kevolutiouary  soldiers, 
86  survivors  of  the  War  of  1812,  5,425  widows  of  sol- 
diers of  that  war,  21,518  survivors  and  widows  of  the 
Mexican  War,  3,882  survivors  and  widows  of  Indian 
wars,  284  arm^  nurses,  and  475,675  survivors  and 
widows  and  children  of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  The  latter  number  rep- 
resents those  pensioned  on  account  of  disabilities  or 
death  resulting  from  army  and  navy  service.  The 
number  of  persons  remaining  on  the  rolls  June  30, 
1893,  who  are  pensioned  under  the  act  of  June  27, 
1890,  which  allows  pensions  on  account  of  death  and 
disability  not  chargeable  to  army  service,  was  459,155. 
The  number  added  to  the  rolls  during  the  vear  waa 
123,634,  and  the  number  dropped  was  83,96o.  The 
first  payments  on  pensions  allowed  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $33,756,549.98.  This  includes  arrears  or 
the  accumulation  between  the  time  from  which  the 
allowance  of  pension  dates  and  the  time  of  actually 
granting  the  certificate. 

Although  the  law  of  1890  permits  pensions  for  dis- 
abilities not  related  to  military  service,  yet  as  a  requi- 
site to  its  benefits  a  disability  mu.st  exist  incapaci- 
tating applicants  "  from  the  performance  of  manual 
labor  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  them  unable  to 
earn  a  support."  The  execution  of  this  l«w  in  its 
early  stage  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  accord  with 
its  true  intention ;  but  toward  the  close  of  the  last  ad- 
ministration on  authoritative  construction  was  given 


to  the  statute,  and  since  that  time  this  construction 
has  been  followed.  This  has  had  tho  efiect  of  limi- 
tating  the  operation  of  the  law  to  its  intended  pur- 
poses. The  discovery  having  been  made  that  many 
names  had  been  put  upon  the  pension  roll  b^  means 
of  wholesale  and  gigantic  frauds,  the  commissioner 
suspended  payments  upon  a  number  of  pensions 
which  seemed  to  be  fraudulent  or  unauthorized  pend- 
ing a  complete  examination,  giving  notice  to  tlie  pen- 
sioners in  order  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  establish,  if  possible,  the  justice  of  their  claims, 
notwithstanding  their  apparent  invalidity.  Thus,  I 
understand,  is  the  practice  which  has  for  a  long  time 
prevailed  in  the  Tension  Bureau;  but  after  enter- 
mg  upon  these  recent  investigations  the  commis- 
sioner modified  this  rule  so  as  not  to  allow,  until 
aft»r  complete  examination,  interference  with   the 

Eayment  of  a  pension  apparently  not  altogether  void, 
ut  which  merely  had  been  fixed  at  a  rate  higher 
than  that  authorized  by  law. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  why  frauds  in  the  pen- 
sion rolls  should  not  be  exposed  and  corrected  with 
thoroughness  and  vigor.  £ver^  name  fraudulently 
put  upon  these  rolls  is  a  wicked  Imposition  upon  tho 
kindly  sentiment  in  which  pensions  have  their  ori- 
gin; every  fraudulent  pensioner  has  become  a  bad 
citizen ;  every  false  oath  in  support  of  a  pension  has 
made  peijury  more  coomion,  and  false  and  undeserv- 
ing pensioners  rob  the  people  not  only  of  their  money, 
but  of  the  patriotic  sentiment  which  the  survivors  of 
a  war  fougnt  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  ought 
to  inspire.  Thousands  of  neighborhoods  have  their 
well-known  fraudulent  pensioners,  and  recent  de- 
velopments by  the  bureau  established  appalling  con- 
spiracies to  accomplish  pension  frauds.  By  no  means 
tne  least  wrong  done  is  to  brave  and  deserving  pen- 
sioners, who  certainly  ought  not  to  be  condemned  to 
such  association.  Those  who  attempt  in  the  line  of 
duty  to  rectify  these  wrongs  should  not  be  accused  of 
enmity  or  indifference  to  the  claims  of  honest  vet- 
erans. 

The  sum  expended  on  account  of  pensions  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1893,  was  $156,740,467.14.  The 
Commissioner  estimates  that  $165,000,000  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  pensions  during  the  year  ending  June 
80,1894. 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  and  their  ultimate 
fate  are  subjects  which  are  related  to  a  sacred  duty  of 
the  Government  and  which  strongly  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  justice  and  the  sympathy  of  our  people.  Our 
Indians  number  about  248,000.  Most  of  them  are 
located  on  161  reservations,  containing  86,116,531 
acres  of  land.  About  110,000  of  these  Indians  have 
to  a  large  degree  adopted  civilized  customs.  Lands 
in  severalty  have  been  allotted*  to  many  of  them. 
Such  allotments  have  been  made  to  10,000  individ- 
uals during  the  last  fiscal  year,  embracing  about 
1,000,000  acres.  The  number  of  Indian  Government 
schools  open  during  the  year  was  195,  an  increase  of 
12  over  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  total  170  were  on 
reservations,  of  which  78  were  boarding  schools  and 
97  were  day  schools.  Twenty  boarding  schools  and 
5  day  schools  supported  by  the  Government  were 
not  located  on  reservations.  The  total  number  of  In- 
dian children  enrolled  during  the  year  as  attendants 
of  all  schools  was  21,188,  an  increase  of  1,281  over 
the  enrollment  for  the  previous  year.  I  am  sure  that 
secular  education  and  moral  and  religious  teaching 
must  be  important  factors  in  any  effort  to  save  the 
Indian  and  lead  him  to  civilization. 

I  believe,  too,  that  the  relinquishment  of  tribal  rela- 
tions and  the  holding  of  land  in  severalty  may,  in 
favorable  conditions,  aid  this  consummation.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  allotments  of  land  in  severalty 
ought  to  be  made  with  great  care  and  circumspec- 
tion. If  hastily  done,  before  the  Indian  knows  its 
meaning,  while  yet  he  has  little  or  no  idea  of  tilling 
a  fann  and  no  conception  of  thrift,  there  is  great  dan- 
ger that  a  reservation  life  in  tribal  relations  may  be 
exchanged  for  the  pauperism  of  civilization,  instead 
of  its  independence  and  elevation. 
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The  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  depends  very 
largely  upon  good  administration.  The  personal  fit- 
ness of  agents  and  their  adaptability  to  tno  peculiar 
duty  of  caring  for  their  wards  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. The  law  providing  that,  except  in  special 
cas&K^  army  otficers  snail  be  detailed  as  Indian  agents, 
it  is  hoped  will  prove  a  successful  experiment 

There  is  danger  of  great  abuses  creeping  into  the 
prosecution  of  claims  for  Indian  depredations,  and  I 
recommend  that  every  possible  safeguard  be  provided 
against  the  enforcement  of  unjust  and  fictitious  claims 
or  this  description. 

The  appropriations  on  account  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1894,  amount  to  $7,954,- 
962.99,  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  year  preced- 
ing it  of  $387,131.95. 

The  vast  area  of  land  which  but  a  short  time  ago 
constituted  the  public  domain  is  rapidly  falling  into 
private  hands.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  transfer  the 
Dencticcnt  intention  of  the  Government  to  supply 
from  its  domain  homes  to  the  indu.strious  and  worthy 
home  seekers  is  otlen  frustrated.  Though  the  specu- 
lator, who  stands  with  extortionate  purpose  between 
the  Land  Office  and  those  who,  with  their  families,  are 
invited  by  the  Government  to  settle  on  the  public 
lands,  is  a  despicable  character  who  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  thwart  his  schemes. 

The  recent  opening  to  settlement  of  the  lands  in  the 
Cherokee  outlet,  embracing  an  area  of  6,50O.0i)O  acres, 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  care  in  framing  tne  regula- 
tions governing  the  selection  of  locations,  and  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  United  States  troops,  fur- 
nished an  exhibition,  though  perhaps  in  a  modified  de- 
gree, of  the  mad  scramble,  the  violence,  and  the  fraud- 
ulent occupation  which  have  accompanied  previous 
openings  or  public  land.  I  concur  with  the  Secretary 
in  the  beliei  that  these  outrageous  incidents  can  not 
be  entirely  prevented  without  a  change  in  the  laws 
on  the  subject,  and  I  hope  his  recommendations  in 
that  direction  will  be  favorably  considered. 

I  especially  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress the  statements  contained  in  the  Secretary's  re- 
port concerning  forestry.  The  time  has  come  when 
efficient  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  forests  from  indiscriminate  and  remediless 
destruction. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be 
found  exceedingly  interesting,  especially  to  that  large 
part  of  our  citizens  intimately  concerned  in  agricul- 
tural occupations. 

On  the  7th  day  of  March,  1898,  there  were  upon 
its  pay  rolls  2,430  employees.  This  number  has 
been  reduced  to  1,850  persons.  In  view  of  a  de- 
pleted public  treasury  and  the  imperative  demand  of 
the  people  for  economy  in  the  administration  of  their 
Government,  the  Secretary  has  entered  upon  the  task 
of  rationally  reducing  expenditures  by  the  elimina- 
tion from  the  pav  rolls  of  all  persons  not  needed  for 
an  efficient  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  department. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  the  ex- 
penses of  the  department  aggregated  $345,876.76,  as 
aijfainst  $402,012.42  for  the  corresponding  period  ot 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893.  The  Secretary 
makes  apparent  his  intention  to  continue  this  rate  ot 
reduction  by  submitting  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  loss  by  $994,280  than  tliose  for  the  present  year. 
Among  the  heads  of  divisions  in  this  department  the 
changes  have  been  exceedingly  few.  Three  vacan- 
cies occurring  from  death  ana  resignations  have  been 
filled  by  the  promotion  of  assistants  in  the  same  divi- 
sions. These  promotions  of  experienced  and  faithful 
assistants  have  not  only  been  in  tlie  interest  of  effi- 
cient work,  but  have  suggested  to  those  in  the  de- 
partment who  look  for  retention  and  promotion  tliat 
merit  and  devotion  to  dutv  are  their  best  reliance. 
The  amount  appropriated  ror  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industries  for  tne  current  fiscal  year  was  $850,000 ; 
the  estimate  for  the  ensuing  year  is  $700,000. 

The  regulations  of  1892  concerning  Texas  fever 
Jiave  been  enforced  during  the  last  year,  and  the 
lai^e  stock  yards  of  the  country  have  been  kept  free 


from  infection.  Occasional  local  outbreiiks  have  been 
largely  such  as  could  have  been  effectually  guarded 
against  by  the  owners  of  the  affected  cattle.  While 
conta^ouB  pleuropneumonia  in  cattle  has  been  erad- 
icated, animal  tuberculosis— a  disease  widespread 
and  more  dangerous  to  human  life  than  pleuropneu- 
monia—is  still  prevalent  Investigations  have  been 
made  during  the  past  year  as  to  the  means  of  it» 
communication  ana  the  method  of  its  correct  diag- 
nosis. Much  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion by  the  studies  of  the  division  of  animal  pathology, 
but  work  ought  to  be  extended  in  co-operation  with 
local  authorities  until  the  danger  to  human  life  aris- 
ing from  this  cause  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  number  of  animals  arriving  from  Canada  dur- 
ing tlie  year  and  inspected  by  bureau  officials  was- 
462,092,  and  the  number  from  transatlantic  coun- 
tries was  1,297.  No  contagious  diseases  were  found 
among  the  imported  animals.  The  total  number  of 
inspections  of  cattle  during  the  past  fiscal  year  was 
611,542.  The  exports  show  a  falUng  off  of  about  25 
per  cent,  from  the  preceding  year,  the  decrease  oc- 
curring eutirelv  in  the  lai*t  half  of  the  year.  This 
suggests  that  the  falling  off  may  have  been  largely 
due  to  an  increase  in  uie  price  of  American  export 
cattle.  During  the  year  ending  June  80,  1893,  ex- 
ports of  inspected  pork  aggregated  20,677,410  pounds, 
as  against  38,152,874  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
falling  off  in  the  export  was  not  confined,  however, 
to  inspected  pork,  the  total  Quantity  exported  in  1892 
being  065,490,616  pounds,  while  in  1893  it  was  only 
527,808,695  pounds. 

I  join  the  Secretary  in  recommending  that  here- 
after each  applicant  for  the  position  of  insj>ector  or 
as-sistant  inspector  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industries 
be  required,  as  a  condition  preliminary  to  his  appoint- 
ment, to  exhibit  to  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  his  diploma  from  an  established,  regular, 
and  reputable  veterinary  college,  and  that  this  be 
supplemented  by  such  an  examination  in  veterinary 
science  as  the  commission  may  prescribe. 

The  exports  of  agricultural  products  from  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 189SL 
attained  the  enonnous  figure  of  $800,000,000  in  round 
numbers,  being  78*7  per  cent  of  our  total  exports. 
In  the  last  fiscal  year  this  agfreffate  was  greatly  re- 
duced, but  nevertheless  reach ea  $615,000,000,  being 
75-1  per  cent,  of  all  American  commodities  exported. 
A  review  of  our  agricultural  exports  with  special  ref- 
erence to  their  destination  will  show  that  m  almost 
every  line  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  absorbs  by  far  the  largest  proportion.  Of 
cattle,  the  total  exports  aggregated  in  value  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  $26,000,000,  of  which 
Great  Britain  took  considerably  over  $25,000,000. 
Of  beef  products  of  all  kinds,  our  total  exports  were 
$28,000,000,  of  which  Great  Britain  took  $24,000,000. 
Of  pork  products  the  total  exports  were  $84,000,000, 
of  which  Great  Britain  took  $53,000,000.  In  bread- 
stuffs,  cotton,  and  minor  products,  like  proportions 
sent  to  the  same  destination  are  shown. 

The  work  of  the  statistical  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  deals  with  all  that  relates  to  the 
economics  of  farming.  The  main  purpose  of  its 
monthly  reports  is  to  keep  the  farmers  informed  as 
fully  as  possible  of  all  matters  having  any  influence 
upon  the  world's  markets  in  which  their  products  find 
sale.  Its  publications  relate  especially  to  the  com- 
mercial side  of  farming.  It  is  therefore  of  profound 
importance  and  vital  concern  to  the  fanners  of  the 
United  States,  who  represent  nearly  one  half  of  our 
population,  and  also  of  direct  interest  to  the  whole 
country,  that  the  work  of  this  division  be  efficiently 
perfonned,  and  that  the  information  it  has  gathered 
ne  promptly  diffused.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tion to  know  that  the  Secretary  will  not  spare  any 
effort  to  make  this  part  of  his  work  thoroughiv  usefuL 

In  the  year  1839  the  ('ongress  appropriated  $1,000, 
to  be  taken  from  the  Patent  Office  funds,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  and  distributing  rare  and  improved 
varieties   of  seeds,  and  of  prosecuting  agricultural 
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investigations  and  proourinjf  agricultural  Btatiaties. 
From  ULs  small  beginning  the  seed  division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  grown  to  its  present 
unwieldy  and  unjuHtifiably  extravagant  proportions. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  cost  of  seeds  purchased 
was  $66,548.91.  The  remainder  of  an  appropriation 
of  $135,000  was  expended  in  putting  tliem  up  and 
distributing  them.  It  surclv  never  could  have  entered 
the  minds  of  those  who  nrst  sanctioned  appropria- 
tions of  public  money  for  the  purchase  of  new  and 
improved  varieties  of  seeds  for  gratuitous  distribution 
that  from  this  would  grow  large  appropriations  for 
the  purchase  and  distribution  bv  mem  oers  of  Congress 
of  ordinary  seeds,  bulbs,  anu  cuttings  which  are 
common  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  and  every- 
where obtainable  at  low  prices. 

In  each  State  and  Temtorv  an  agricultural-experi- 
ment station  has  been  estaolished.  These  stations, 
by  their  very  character  and  name,  are  the  proper 
agencies  to  experiment  and  test  new  varieties ;  and 
vet  this  indiscriminate  and  wasteful  distribution  by 
legislation  and  legislators  continues,  answering  no 
purpose  unless  it  be  to  remind  constituents  that  their 
representatives  are  willing  to  remember  them  with 
gratuities  at  public  cost.  Under  the  sanction  of  exist- 
ing legislation  there  was  sent  out  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  during  the  last  fiscal  year  enough 
of  cabbage  seed  to  plant  19,200  acres  or  land,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  oeans  to  plant  4,000  acres,  beet 
seed  enough  to  plant  2,500  acres,  sweet  com  enough 
to  plant  7,800  acreSj  sufficient  cucumber  seed  to  cover 
2.025  acres  with  vines,  and  enough  muskmelon  and 
watermelon  seeds  to  plant  2,675  acres.  The  total 
quantity  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  thus  distrib- 
uted was  contained  in  more  than  9,000,000  packages, 
and  thcv  were  sufficient,  if  planted,  to  cover  89,596 
acres  of  land. 

In  view  of  these  facts  thb  enormous  expenditure 
without  legitimate  returns  of  benefit  ought  to  be 
abolished.  Anticipating  a  consummation  so  mani- 
festly in  the  interests  of  good  administration,  more 
than  $100,000  has  been  stricken  from  the  estimate 
made  to  cover  this  object  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1896 ;  and  the  Secretary  recommends  that  tne  re- 
maining $35,000  of  the  estimate  be  confined  strictly 
to  the  purchase  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of 
seeds,  and  that  these  be  distributed  through  experi- 
ment stations.  Thus  the  seed  will  be  tested,  and 
after  the  test  has  been  completed  by  the  experiment 
station  the  propagation  of  the  useful  varieties  and  the 
rejection  of  the  valueless  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  people. 

The  continued  intelligent  execution  of  the  civil- 
service  law,  and  the  increasing  approval  bv  the  peo- 
ple of  its  operation,  are  most  gratirying.  The  recent 
extension  of  its  limitations  and  regulations  to  the 
employees  at  fVee-delivery  post  offices,  which  has 
been  noncstljr  and  promptly  accomplished  by  the 
commission  with  the  nearty  co-operation  of  the  Post- 
master-General, is  an  immensely  important  advance 
in  the  usefulness  of  the  system. 

I  am,  if  possible,  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the 
incalculable  benefit  conferred  by  the  civil-service 
law  not  only  in  its  effect  upon  public  service,  but 
ahio — what  is  even  more  important— in  its  effect  upon 
elevating  the  tone  of  political  life  generally.  The 
course  of  civil-service  reform  in  this  country  instruc- 
tively and  interestingly  illustrates  how  strong  a  hold 
a  movement  gains  upon  our  people  which  has  under- 
lying it  a  sentiment  of  justice  and  right,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  promises  better  administration  of 
the  Government. 

The  law  embodying  this  reform  found  its  way  to 
our  statute  book  more  from  fear  of  popular  sentiment 
existing  in  its  favor  than  from  any  love  of  reform 
itself  on  the  part  of  legislators,  and  it  has  lived, 
ffTOwn,  and  flourished  in  spite  of  open  and  covert 
nostility  of  spoilsmen,  and  notwithstanding  the 
querulous  impracticabilitv  of  many  self-constituted 
guardians.  Beneath  all  tne  vagaries  and  sublimated 
theories  which  are  attracted  to  it  there  underlies  this 


reform  a  sturdy  common-sense  principle  not  only 
suited  to  this  mundane  sphere,  but  whose  application 
our  people  are  more  and  more  recognizing  to  oe  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  most  successful  operation  of 
their  Government,  if  not  to  its  perpetuity. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  this  refonn,  as  well  as  with  its  best  en- 
forcement, to  oblige  the  commission  to  rely  for  cler- 
ical assistance  upon  clerks  detailed  from  other  depart- 
ments. There  ought  not  to  be  such  a  condition  in 
any  department  that  clerks  hired  to  do  work  there 
can  be  spared  to  habituallv  work  at  another  place; 
and  it  does  not  accord  witn  a  sensible  view  of  civil- 
service  reform  that  persons  should  be  employed  on 
the  theory  that  their  labor  is  necessary  in  one  de- 
partment when  in  point  of  fact  their  services  are  de- 
voted to  entirely  different  work  in  another  depart- 
ment. I  earnestly  urge  that  the  clerks  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  commission  be  regularly 
put  upon  its  roster,  and  that  the  system  of  obliging 
the  commissioners  to  rely  upon  the  services  of  clerks 
to  other  departments  be  discontinued.  This  ought 
not  to  increase  the  expense  to  the  Government,  while 
it  would  certainly  be  more  consistent,  and  add  greatly 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  commission. 

Economy  in  public  expenditure  is  a  duty  that  can 
not  innocently  be  neglected  by  those  intrusted  with 
the  control  of  money  drawn  from  the  people  for  pub- 
lic uses.  It  must  be  confessed  tliat  our  apparently 
endless  resources,  the  familiarity  of  our  people  witn 
immense  accumulations  of  wealth,  the  growing  senti- 
ment among  them  that  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  should  in  some  manner  be  to  their  immediate 
and  personal  advantage,  the  indirect  and  almost 
stealthy  manner  in  which  a  large  part  of  our  taxes 
are  exacted,  and  a  degenerated  sense  of  official  ac- 
countability, have  led  to  growing  extravagance  in 
Government  appropriations. 

At  this  time,  when  a  depleted  public  trea.sury  con- 
fronts us,  when  many  of  our  people  are  engaged  in  a 
hard  struggle  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  when 
enforced  economy  is  pressing  upon  the  great  mass  of 
our  countrymen,  1  desire  to  urge  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness at  my  command  that  congressional  legislation 
be  so  limited  by  strict  economy  as  to  exhibit  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  condition  of  th'e  Treasury  and  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  straitened  circumstances  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.  The  duty  of  importance  is  the  intimate  and 
necessary  relation  to  the  task  now  in  hand  of  provid- 
ing revenue  to  meet  Government  expenditures  and 
yet  reducing  the  people^s  burden  of  Federal  taxation. 

After  a  hard  struggle  tariff  reform  is  directly  before 
us.  Nothing  so  important  claims  our  attention,  and 
nothing  so  clearly  presents  itself  as  both  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  duty — an  opportunity  to  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  our  tellow-citizens,  and  a  duty  imposed 
upon  us  by  our  oft-repeated  professions  and  by  the 
emphatic  mandate  of  the  people.  After  full  discus- 
sion our  countrymen  have  spoken  in  favor  of  this 
reform,  and  they  have  confided  the  work  of  its  ac- 
complishment to  the  hands  of  those  who  are  solemnly 
pledged  to  it 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  theory  of  a  representa- 
tion in  public  place  of  the  people  and  their  desires,  if 
public  officers  are  really  tne  servants  of  the  people, 
and  if  political  promises  and  professions  have  any 
binding  force,  our  failure  to  give  the  relief  so  long 
awaited  will  be  sheer  recreancy.  Nothing  should 
intcr\'ene  to  distract  our  attention  or  disturb  our 
effort  until  this  refonn  is  accomplished  by  wise  and 
careful  legislation.  While  we  should  stanchly  ad- 
here to  the  principle  that  only  the  necessity  of  reve- 
nue justifies  the  imposition  of  tariff  duties  and  other 
Federal  taxation,  and  that  they  should  be  limited  by 
strict  economy,  w^e  can  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  conditions  have  grown  up  amoujyr  us  which  in 
justice  and  fairness  call  for  discriminating  care  in  the 
distribution  of  such  duties  and  taxation  as  the  emer- 
gencies of  our  Government  actually  demand.  Mani- 
festly, if  we  are  to  aid  the  people  directly  through 
tariff  reform,  one  of  its  most  obvious  features  should 
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be  a  reduction  in  present  tariff  char^res  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  benoiits  of  such  a  reduction 
would  be  palpable  and  substantial,  seen  and  felt  by 
thousands  who  would  be  better  fed  and  better  clothed 
and  better  sheltered.  These  gifts  should  be  the  w^ill- 
ing  benefactions  of  a  government  whose  highest  func- 
tion is  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Not  less  closely  related  to  our  people's  prosperity 
and  well-being  is  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon 
the  importation  of  the  raw  materials  necessary  to  our 
manufactures.  The  world  should  be  open  to  our 
national  ingenuity  and  enterprise.  This  can  not  be 
while  Federal  legislation,  through  the  imposition  of  a 
liigh  tariff,  forbids  to  American  manufacturers  as 
cheap  materials  as  tliose  used  by  their  competitors. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  enhancement  of  tiie  price 
of  our  manufactured  products  resulting  from  this 
policy  not  only  confines  the  market  for  these  prod- 
ucts within  our  own  borders  to  the  direct  disadvan- 
tage of  our  manufacturers,  but  also  increases  their 
cost  to  our  citizens. 

The  interests  of  labor  are  certainly,  tliough  indi- 
rectly, involved  in  the  future  of  our  tariff  system. 
The  sharp  competition  and  active  struggle  among 
our  manufacturers  to  supply  the  limited  demand  for 
their  goods  soon  fill  the  narrow  market  to  which  they 
are  confined.  Then  follows  a  su.spension  of  work  in 
mills  and  factories,  a  discharge  of  employees,  and  dis- 
tress in  the  homes  of  our  workingmen.  Even  if  the 
often  disproved  assertion  could  be  made  good,  that  a 
lower  rnte  of  wages  would  result  from  fhje  raw  mate- 
rials and  low  tariff  duties,  the  intelligence  of  our 
workingmen  leads  them  quickly  to  discover  that  their 
steady  employment,  permitted  by  free  raw  materials, 
is  the  most  important  factor  in  their  relation  to  tariff 
legislation. 

A  measure  lias  been  prepared  by  the  appropriate 
congressional  committee,  embodying  tariff'  reform  on 
the  lines  herein  suijgested,  which  will  be  promptly 
submitted  for  legislative  action.  It  is  the  result  of 
much  patriotic  and  unselfish  work,  and  I  believe  it 
deals  with  its  subject  consistently  and  as  thoroughly 
as  existing  conditions  permit.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
reduced  tariff'  duties  provided  for  in  the  proposed 
legislation,  added  to  existing  internal-revenue  taxa- 
tion, will  in  the  near  fhture,  though  perhaps  not  im- 
mediately, produce  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Government. 

The  committee,  after  full  consideration,  and  to  pro- 
vide against  a  temporary  deficiency  which  may  exist 
before  the  business  of  the  country  adjusts  itself  to 
the  new  tariff  schedules,  have  wisely  embraced  in 
their  plan  a  few  additional  internal-revenue  taxes, 
including  small  incomes  derived  from  certain  corpo- 
rate investments.  These  new  assessments  are  not 
only  absolutely  just  and  easily  borne,  but  they  have 
the  further  merit  of  being  such  as  can  be  remitted 
without  unfavorable  business  disturbance  whenever 
the  necessity  of  their  imposition  no  longer  exists. 

In  my  great  desire  for  the  success  of  this  measure,  I 
can  not  restrain  tlie  suggestion  that  its  success  can 
only  be  attained  by  means  of  unselfish  counsel  on 
the  part  of  the  friends  of  tariff  reform,  and  as  a  result 
of  tneir  willinj^ness  to  subordinate  personal  desires 
and  ambitions  to  the  general  good.  The  local  inter- 
ests affeetetl  by  the  proposed  reform  are  so  nuiuerous 
and  so  varied,  that,  if  all  are  insisted, upon,  the  legis- 
lation embmlying  the  reform  must  inevitably  fail. 

In  concluf*i*on,  mv  intense  feelinjf  of  responsibility 
impels  me  to  invoke  for  the  manifold  interests  of  a 
generous  and  confiding  people  the  most  scrupulous 
care,  and  to  pledge  mv  willing  support  to  every  legis- 
lative ertort  for  the  advancement  ot  the  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  our  beloved  country. 

(jRovEB  Cleveland. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  Dec.  U^  1H9S. 

The  Tariff  Bill.— The  most  important  work 
of  the  session  was  the  formulation  and  passage 
of  "  An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  rev- 
enue for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses." The  measure  was  reported  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, of  West  Virginia,  Dec.  19,  1898.  from  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means.  It  provided  for 
free  raw  sugar,  free  wool,  free  coal,  free  lumber, 
and  free  iron  ore,  and  reduced  the  duties  on 
many  articles. 

On  Jan.  24, 1894,  a  measure  providing  for  an 
income  tax  was  presented  in  the  House,  and  sub- 
sequently that  and  certain  internal-revenue  fea- 
tures were  incorporated  in  the  Wilson  bill. 

In  presenting  the  measure,  Jan.  8  and  9,  Mr. 
Wilson  said : 

"  Tariflf  reform  has  been  fought  out  as  no  other 
economic  issue  ever  was  fou^t  out  before  the 
American  people. 

"  For  seven  Congresses  it  has  been  the  chief 
subject  of  political  debate  in  this  House  and  in 
the  Senate.  For  years  it  has  been  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  political  controversy  in  every  congres- 
sional district,  in  the  press  or  the  country,  on  the 
hustings,  at  the  schoolhouse,  and  at  the*  country  , 
store.  After  such  discussion  of  our  tariff  system, 
both  as  to  its  general  principles  and  its  seen  and 
actual  operation,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  reach  a  fixed  and  intelligent 
judgment  upon  it.  We  are  here  with  their  com- 
mission to  carry  out  that  judgment  and  to  put 
into  law  the  reforms  they  have  ordained  at  the 
polls. 

**  Of  all  our  Federal  system  this  House  alone 
derives  its  authority  directly  from  the  people, 
and  this  House  must  originate  every  measure 
that  imposes  taxes  upon  the  people. 

^*  I  am  not  called  upon,  in  opening  the  debate 
upon  this  bill,  to  discuss  at  length  the  principles 
01  tariff  taxation,  still  less  to  anticipate  the  con- 
sideration of  its  items  and  schedules. 

"  The  majority  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  who  have  prepared  this  bill  do 
not  present  it  under  any  illusion  as  to  its  true 
character.  They  have  had  to  deal  with  a  system 
that  has  grown  up  through  thirty  years  of  pro- 
gressive legislation.  They  do  not  profess  that 
they  have  been  able,  at  one  stroke  of  reform,  to 
free  it  from  injustice,  or  to  prepare  a  bill  directly 
responsive  to  the  command  of  the  people.  They 
have  dealt  as  intelligentlv  and  as  fairly  as  they 
could  with  existing  conditions.  Even  in  their 
desire  and  purpose  to  do  this  they  have  been 
hampered  by  the  usual  difficulties  of  reform,  and 
by  some  veiy  unusual  difficulties.  We  knew  and 
expected  that  some  friends  would  fall  away  from 
us  whenever  we  presented  any  definite  measure 
of  legislation.  We  knew  from  all  experience  of 
the  past  that  not  all  who  march  bravely  in  the 
parade  are  found  in  line  when  the  musketry  be- 
gins to  rattle. 

"  This  is  always  the  case.  Reform  is  beauti- 
ful upon  the  mountain  top  or  in  the  clouds,  but 
ofttimes  very  unwelcome  as  it  approaches  our 
own  threshold. 

**  But  in  addition  to  this  usual  and  expected 
embarrassment  we  are  called  upon  to  take  up 
this  work  in  the  shadow  and  aepression  of  a 
great  commercial  crisis.    I  shall  pursue  no  in- 

Suiry  into  the  causes  of  our  present  stricken  in- 
ustries  and  paralyzed  trade.  There  seems  to  be 
some  recurring  cycle  in  modem  times  about  such 
depressions.  But,  sir,  from  whatever  causes 
originated,  whether  produced  and  fostered,  or 
merely  aggravated  ana  intensified  by  bad  legisla- 
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lion,  it  is  to  us  a  hindrance  in  the  performance 
of  our  duty,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
has  been  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  enemies  of 
tariff  reform  to  kindle  tiostility  against  that 
movement.  Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  ever  was 
a  time  when  the  burden  of  taxation  ought  to  be 
lightened,  it  is  when  men  are  struggling  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
the  fetters  of  trade  should  be  loosened,  it  is  when 
trade  is  held  in  the  paralysis  of  a  commercial 
crisis. 

"  But  calamity  is  a  bad  counselor,  and  they,  who 
know  this,  are  eagerly  seeking  to  baffle  the  great 
movement  of  the  people  for  lighter  burdens  by 
false  and  inflammatory  appeals  to  those  whose 
judgment  is  unbalanced  and  whose  reasoning 
powers  are.  for  the  time  being,  blunted  by  per- 
sonal suffering  and  distress.  This  is  but  consist- 
ent with  the  past  history  of  protection  in  this 
country.  Protection,  when  expelled  from  our  rev- 
enue laws,  never  came  back  into  them  with  the 
conscious  and  intelligent  assent  of  the  American 
people.  It  crept  stealthily  in  through  the  back 
aoor  when  the  people  were  in  the  agony  of  civil 
war,  and  it  now  seeks  to  hold  its  position  because 
the  people  are  in  the  agony  of  a  commercial 
crisis. 

"  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  undertake  to  relieve 
the  people  of  taxes  at  a  time  when  Government 
revenues  are  falling  behind  Government  expendi- 
tures, and  when  we  must  daily  scrape  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  to  gather  meal  enough  to  make  our 
dailv  bread. 

"  1  do  not  believe  I  can  open  this  debate  with 
a  better  service  to  the  country  than  by  giving  a 
brief  recital  of  the  steps  and  of  the  means  by 
which  the  Treasury  has  been  emptied  and  the 
Government  brought  to  actual  pecuniary  straits. 

"  In  the  last  report  of  Secretary  Fairchild  he 
estimated  the  surplus  revenue  for  the  fiscal  vear 
1889  at  1104,000,000.  In  the  first  report  of  his 
successor,  Mr.  Windom,  the  surplus  revenue  for 
1889  was  admitted  to  be  $105,000,000.  When 
Mr.  Fairchild  vacated  his  post  at  the  close  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  first  administration  he  turned 
over  to  his  successor  an  available  cash  balance, 
stated  in  the  present  form  of  Treasurv  state- 
ment, of  over  1185,000,000.  How  was  that  sur- 
plus disposed  off  Chiefly  by  the  purchase  of 
bonds  not  yet  due,  at  premiums  ranging  from  5 
to  8  per  cent,  on  the  bonds  of  1891,  and  from  27 
to  29  per  cent,  on  the  bonds  of  1907. 

"  Between  the  4th  day  of  March,  1889,  and  the 
31st  of  October  of  that  year.  Secretary  Windom 
purchased  $67,000,000  of  bonds  at  the  f)remium8 
I  have  stated.  In  his  annual  report  of  1890  he 
states  the  total  amount  of  4-  and  4i-per-cent. 
bonds  purchased  and  redeemed  since  March  4, 
1889,  the  beginning  of  the  Harrison  administra- 
tion, at  $211,882,450.  and  the  amount  paid  out 
for  them  at  $246,620,741.72,  a  transaction  that 
threw  upon  the  taxpayers  the  loss  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the 
worst  use  made  of  that  surplus.  The  Fifty-first 
Congress  tried  its  hand  upon  it. 

**That  Congress  diligently  sought  out  new 
methods  and  new  objects  of  appropriation.  It 
took  up  the  log-rolling  scheme,  which  Mr. 
Cleveland  had  vetoed,  of  refunding  to  certain 
of  the  States  the  direct  tax  of  1861,  and  thus  got 
rid  of  some   $14,000,000.    It  increased  offices. 


voted  subsidies  to  steamships  and  bounties  to 
sugar  growers.  It  deliberately  fastened  upon 
the  country  a  higher  system  of  permanent  ex- 
penditure, while  it  as  deliberately  proceeded  to 
reduce  revenues,  after  the  manner  of  protection, 
by  repealing  revenue  taxes,  and  by  diverting  a 
larger  share  of  other  taxes  from  the  public 
Treasury  into  private  pockets.  It  discovered 
that  tobacco  had  become  *  a  prime  necessity  to 
the  poor  man  as  well  as  to  the  rich.*  and'  re- 
duced the  excise  tax  on  manufactured  tobacco, 
and  abolished  all  license  taxes  on  its  sale.  It 
found  another  article  producing  the  largest 
revenue  to  the  Government  of  any  on  the  cus- 
toms list,  and  carrying  into  the  Treasury  the 
largest  proportion  of  what  the  people  actually 
paid  in  taxes  upon  it,  and  so  raw  sugar  was 
passed  to  the  free  list,  with  the  new  development 
of  the  protective  system  in  the  bounty  to  sugar 
producers. 

"  Under  the  pretext  of  relieving  the  poor  man 
from  part  of  the  taxes  on  that  necessary  of  life, 
manufactured  tobacco,  it  heaped  more  taxes  on 
those  unnecessary  luxuries,  the  clothing  of  him- 
self and  his  farailv.  Under  the  pretext  of  giv- 
ing *a  free  breakfast  table'  to  the  American 
workingman,  it  untaxed  his  sugar  that  it  might 
put  heavier  taxes  upon  his  knives  and  forks,  his 
plates  and  dishes,  his  table  furnishings,  and 
manv  of  the  common  articles  of  his  food. 

"  Counting  the  remitted  revenue  from  sugar, 
which  was  $55,000,000  per  annum;  counting 
the  remitted  tobacco  taxes,  which  meanwhile 
would  have  produced  $17,000,000,  we  see  that 
from  these  two  sources  alone,  since  the  McKinley 
bill  went  into  effect,  nearlv  $200,000,000  of  reve- 
nue have  been  surrendered. 

"But  even  this  would  not  have  emptied  the 
Treasury  had  there  been  only  the  same  liberal, 
but  not  lavish,  scale  of  expenditure  which 
marked  the  previous  Administration. 

"We  must  add  the  sums  given  away  or  ap- 
propriated. To  the  $14,000,000  of  the  direct 
tax  refunded  there  must  be  added  at  least 
$17,000,000  paid  in  sugar  bounties,  and  to  the 
sugar  bounties  must  be  added  the  annual  in- 
crease in  our  pensions  under  the  law  of  1890, 
which  has  run  up  our  pension  appropriation  by 
$60,000,000  per  year. 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  stop  to  question  the  justice  or 
the  liberality  of  the  dependent  pension  bill,  but 
I  do  say  that  the  bill  would  never  have  passed 
had  there  not  been  an  overflowing  Treasury  to 
empty,  and  had  there  not  been  devised  along 
with  that  bill  a  new  scheme  of  taxation,  under 
which  those  other  pensioners,  the  protected  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  were  to  get  the  first  pull 
and  the  largest  share  of  the  taxes  levied  to  pay 
pensions. 

"  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  Mr.  Chairman,  that, 
with  such  diminution  of  public  revenues  and 
such  waste  of  public  moneys  and  such  increase 
of  public  expenses,  the  Treasury  is  to-day  in 
distress!  Had  these  very  proper  subjects  of 
taxation  been  retained — tobacco  and  sugar — we 
should  have  had  more  than  $200,000,000  of 
revenue  from  them  alone  since  the  tariff  act  of 
1890.  Had  these  wasteful,  and  in  the  main  un- 
called-for, expenditures  been  avoided,  we  should 
have  had  over  $200,000,000  less  expenditures 
since  the  passage  of  that  act. 
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**  We  begin  our  task  by  an  effort  to  free  from 
taxation  those  things  on  which  the  industrial 
prosperity  and  growth  of  our  country  so  largely 
depend. 

**  Of  all  the  reductions  made  in  this  bill  there 
are  none  in  their  benefit  to  the  consumer,  none 
in  their  benefit  to  the  laborer,  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  removal  of  the  taxes  from  the 
materials  of  industry.  We  have  felt  that  we 
could  not  begin  a  thorough  reform  of  the  exist- 
ing system,  built  up,  as  1  have  shown,  story  by 
story  until  it  has  pierced  the  clouds,  except  by 
a  removal  of  all  taxation  on  the  great  materials 
that  lie  at  the  basis  of  modern  industry,  and  so 
the  bill  proposes  to  put  on  the  free  hst  wool, 
iron  ore,  coal,  and  lumber. 

**  Perhaps  I  should  add  that  with  wool  we  in- 
clude all  other  fibers.  1  do  not  believe  that  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  take  up  these  arti- 
cles one  by  one,  and  discuss  them  at  length  be- 
fore the  committee. 

"Twice  in  recent  Congresses  the  battle  for 
free  wool  has  been  fought,  and  twice  it  has  been 
gained  in  this  House.  All  the  reasons  for  it  and 
all  the  reasons  against  it  have  been  presented  to 
the  American  people.  Free  wool  has  become  an 
acknowledged  ana  well-understood  part  of  the 
Democratic  scheme  of  tariff  reform.  1  myself 
believe  that  if  every  other  item  in  this  bill  were 
stricken  out,  if  in  the  wisdom  of  this  committee 
every  other  proposed  change  were  abandoned, 
yet  if  we  could  carry  through  a  bill  putting 
wool  on  the  free  list  and  reducing  the  duties  on 
woolen  goods,  we  should  make  a  great,  benefi- 
cent, revolutionary  step  in  the  work  of  tariff  re- 
form that  would  justify  all  the  efforts  we  have 
put  forth. 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any  one  great  in- 
dustry as  to  which  we  could  throw  down  to-day 
our  tariff  walls  and  defy  the  world's  competi- 
tion, it  is  the  great  iron  and  steel  industry  of 
this  country.  The  consumption  of  iron  and 
steel  is  a  test  of  civilization.  The  consumption 
of  iron  and  steel  is  a  test  of  the  material  prog- 
ress of  any  country.  All  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  put  together  have  not  kept  up  with 
the  progress  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  few 
years  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel.  The 
world's  product  of  pig  iron  in  1878  was  but  little 
more  than  14.000,000  tons.  The  United  States 
alone  produced,  in  1892,  over  9,000,000  tons. 

*'  In  1878  our  product  was  but  little  more  than 
2,000,000  tons.  That  has  been  due,  sir,  to  the 
fact  that  in  this  great  undeveloped  country  of 
ours,  where  we  are  as  yet  but  running  to  and 
fro  to  find  out  its  resources,  we  have  found 
along  the  Appalachian  ranges  of  the  South, 
around  the  Great  Lakes  of  tne  North,  deposits 
of  iron  ,ore,  so  rich,  so  easily  worked,  so  accessi- 
ble to  other  materials,  and  so  convenient  to 
our  cheapest  systems  of  transportation,  that  we 
can  now  mine  the  ore  and  make  the  pig  at  less 
cost  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  With  the 
rich  deposits  upon  the  surface,  with  the  im- 
proved methods  of  mining,  with  the  aid  of  elec- 
tricity and  the  steam  shovel,  with  all  the  inven- 
tions and  improvements  that  accompany  the 
march  of  a  great  developing  American  industry, 
we  can  load  iron  ore  upon  the  boats  on  the  lakes, 
or  upon  the  cars  in  Alabama  and  elsewhere,  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  getting  it   to  the  pit's 


mouth,  in  the  countries  from  which  we  have 
been  fearing  competition. 

**  So  true  is  it,  then,  that  the  tax  on  iron  ore  is 
no  longer  needed  to  protect  us  who  have  the  larg- 
est product  of  all  the  world ;  so  true  is  it  that 
any  little  stream  of  foreign  ore  that  might  come 
from  Cuba  or  elsewhere  would  only  increase  the 
use  of  domestic  ore  by  combination  with  it ;  so 
true  is  all  this,  that  but  for  the  timidity  and 
selfishness  that  come  from  thirty  years'  leaning 
on  the  tariff,  the  iron  masters  of  this  country 
might  to-day  boldly  say :  *  Throw  down  the  bar- 
riers ;  we  will  not  only  supply  our  own  country, 
but  we  will  go  out  and  build  up  other  great 
countries  with  our  products.' 

"  There  is  now  a  dutv  of  75  cents  a  ton  on 
bituminous  coal.  The  lElepublican  platform  of 
1892  called  for  duties  on  foreign  imports  to  com- 
pensate for  the  wages  paid  in  their  production  in 
this  country  as  compared  with  the  countries 
from  which  they  come. 

*'  In  the  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  it  was  proved  that  in  my  own 
district  the  cost  of  minmg  was  from  40  to  00 
cents  a  ton ;  that  in  the  district  of  my  colleague, 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Pocahontas  region,  the 
cost  of  mining  is  from  25  to  30  cents  a  ton. 
That  is  what  is  paid  to  the  miner.  We  are  not 
only  the  great  iron-producing  country ;  we  are 
the  great  coal-producing  country  of  the  world. 
If  the  regular  book  of  the  coal  trade — Saward's 
Coal  Trade,  1893 — is  reliable,  and  I  suppose  it  is, 
we  have  192,000  souare  miles  of  territory  under- 
laid with  coal,  of  which  120,000  square  miles 
can  to-day  be  profitably  worked.  Three  times — 
more  than  three  times — greater  than  the  coal 
area  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  With  such  ex- 
haustless  supplies,  so  close  to  the  surface  that 
the  cost  of  mining  has  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum— to  less  than  is  possible  in  Nova  Scotia,  to 
less  than  is  actually  paid  in  England — the  ques- 
tion of  a  tariff  on  coal  is  neither  a  question  of 
protection  nor  a  question  of  revenue,  out  simply 
a  question  of  subsidy  to  the  great  railroad  cor- 
porations of  the  country. 

"  As  to  lumber,  anotfier  article  put  on  the  free 
list,  I  need  say  but  a  few  words,  liogs,  as  every 
one  knows,  have  been  free  for  years.  Under  the 
existing  tariff  we  are  denuding  our  forests  and 
rapidly  destroying  the  most  valuable  part  of  our 
timber.  It  is  not  contended  that  ttie  cost  of 
lumbering  in  this  country  is  materially  higher 
than  in  the  countries  from  which  we  might  im- 

Sort  such  products.  Along  the  Canadian  bor- 
er the  work  is  largely  done  by  the  same  labor 
on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and  I  presume  at  prac- 
tically the  same  rates.  Here,  again,  we  are  & 
large  exporter.  Our  export  of  di*essed  and  fin- 
ished lumber  is  one  of  the  growing,  as  it  is  to- 
day one  of  the  largest,  items  in  our  export  trade. 
If  we  can  send  our  lumber  to  Europe,  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  South  America,  we  can  certainly 
compete,  we  can  certainly  hold  our  home  mar- 
ket without  the  aid  of  a  tariff. 

''I  have  already  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
believe  no  tariff  bill  could  caiTy  any  benefit  to 
the  American  people  comparable  to  the  proposed 
release  from  taxation  of  the  materials  of  indus- 
try. Better  give  a  workingman  untaxed  mate- 
rials to  work  with  than  give  him  untaxed  cloth- 
ing to  wear.    Better  give  him  untaxed  materials 
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on  vhich  to  exercise  his  industry  than  untaxed 
and  cheapened  necessaries  of  life.  His  wages 
depend  on  the  products  of  his  labor.  Whatever 
goes  as  a  tax  into  the  material  he  uses  is  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  wages  of  the  laboring  man.  As 
you  cheapen  his  materials  you  widen  the  market 
for  his  products.  With  untaxed  iron  and  steel 
in  it«  cruder  forms,  or  even  in  the  humbler  be- 
ginning of  the  ore,  with  untaxed  wool  and  coal 
and  lumber,  you  enable  him  to  put  his  finished 
products  on  the  market  at  prices  that  will  rap- 
idly and  indefinitely  increase  the  number  of  his 
consumers,  and  in  this  way  you  secure  to  him 
steady  employment,  increasing  wages,  and  that 
personal  independence  he  can  never  enjoy  in  a 
closed,  high-tariff  market. 

**  Mr.  Chairman,  I  well  remember  in  the  first 
months  of  my  service  in  this  House,  during  the 
debate  on  the  first  Morrison  bill,  listening  to  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  himself  a  great 
miner  of  iron  and  coal,  a  great  manufacturer 
and  employer  of  labor,  in  which  he  proved  by 
masterly  reasoning  and  array  of  facts  that  in  the 
organization  of  modern  industry  the  only  pro- 
tection of  labor  against  corporate  and  other 
capital  was  in  its  own  organizations  and  its  own 
trade  unions ;  and  that  the  only  field  in  which 
labor  orsanizations  can  flourish,  the  only  arena 
on  which  trade  unions  can  manifest  their  power 
to  protect  the  manhood  of  their  members  and 
the  wages  of  their  labor,  is  a  country  which 
throws  down  the  bars  and  gives  the  workingman 
untaxed  raw  material  to  work  with. 

"  Trusts  and  other  combinations  of  capital  may 
thrive  in  a  close  market  because  they  can  con- 
trol their  output  and  regulate  the  price  of  their 
products.  But  labor  is  dependent  upon  the  de- 
mand for  its  product,  and  the  larger  the  market 
for  this  product  the  more  certain  is  it  to  com- 
mand regular  employment  and  increasing  wages. 
Years  ago,  in  an  inquiry  conducted  bv  the  dis- 
tinguished ex-Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Blair]  into  the  relations  between  labor  and 
capital,  the  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  testified  that 
it  was  not  the  tariff  but  their  own  organization, 
their  power  to  treat  on  equal  terms  with  their 
employers,  that  gave  them  the  lever  by  which 
they  could  secure  for  themselves  profitable  and 
payine  wages. 

**  w  hat  nope  is  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a 
labor  strike  when  production  has  outrun  the 
demands  of  the  home  market  f  when  the  manu- 
facturer already  has  more  than  he  can  sell  for 
months  to  come  in  that  market  f  Do  we  not 
know  that  when  supply  has  outrun  remunerative 
demand,  the  employer  welcomes  a  strike  or 
makes  an  excuse  for  a  lockout,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  discharging  his  laborers  for  a  season! 
But  with  the  worlafor  a  market,  with  hundreds 
of  millions  of  consumers  for  our  iron  and  steel 
and  other  products,  with  all  our  mills  running 
and  orders  ahead,  labor  can  achieve  its  own 
emancipation  and  treat  on  equal  terms  for  its 
own  wages. 

**  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  wages  is,  in 
my  judgment,  the  vital  question  of  tariff  reform. 
If  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  can  prove  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  can  prove  to  the  intelli- 
gent American  workingman  that  his  wages  are 
either  maintained  or  increased  by  the  operation 


of  a  tariff,  then  I  say  that  the  laboring  man  and 
the  whole  country  with  him  ought  to  uphold 
protection. 

"  I  am  willing  to  rest  this  whole  controversy 
on  the  question  of  wages.  If  protection  makes 
or  increases  wages,  if  it  improves  the  well-being  of 
the  American  worker,  I  am  a  protectionist  from 
this  time  forward.  But,  sir,  neither  reason  nor 
experience  gives  countenance  to  any  such  idea. 
The  wages  of  labor  are  paid  from  the  products 
of  labor.  The  general  productiveness  of  every 
country  determines  the  wages  of  the  laboring 
people  of  that  country.  The  skill  and  intelli- 
gence of  its  labor,  the  character  of  its  institu- 
tions, and  the  abundance  of  its  resources  deter- 
mine that  general  productiveness.  We  have 
higher  wages  in  the  United  States  than  are  at- 
tainable elsewhere,  first,  because  we  are  a  great, 
new  country,  with  all  the  elements  of  produc- 
tion and  of  industrial  supremacy  in  unsurpassed 
abundance,  for  whose  development  we  command 
all  the  resources  of  art  and  skill,  of  science  and 
invention ;  and,  second,  because  we  have  the 
most  intelligent  and  the  freest  laboring  men  in 
all  the  world. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  total  reductions  proposed  by  this 
bill.  I  have  already  said  that  in  the  interest  of 
the  consumer,  and  especially  in  the  interest  of 
labor,  we  place  $50,000,000  worth  of  raw  mate- 
rials on  the  free  list,  releasing  nearly  $14,000,000 
of  taxes  now  paid  on  them.  In  addition,  we 
have  reduced  taxes  on  finished  products  about 
$62,000,000 ;  making  the  proposed  lightening  of 
the  burdens  of  the  consumer  and  of  the  laborer 
offered  in  this  bill  nearly  $76,000,000,  reckoned 
on  the  importations  of  1893 ;  and  that  is  only 
the  share  which  the  Government  receives  of 
these  taxes.  No  man  can  tell  how  many  times 
this  sum  must  be  multiplied  to  get  at  the  full 
relief  from  taxes  offered  to  the  people  in  this 
bill. 

**  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  said,  in  substance,  in  the 
report  of  the  minority,  that  it  is  the  first  duty 
of  Government  to  look  after  the  producer.  If 
they  had  defined  the  protective  svstem  accord- 
ing to  their  own  method  of  applying  it,  they 
would  have  said  that  it  is  the  auty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  loan  the  power  of  taxation  to  a  small 
part,  and  that  the  wealthiest  and  strongest  part, 
of  the  producers  in  this  country.  I  teke  issue 
with  both  propositions.  I  say  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  treat  all  citizens,  producers 
and  consumers,  alike,  by  equal  laws  and  equal 
burdens.  But  if  any  set  of  men  are  to  be  pro- 
tected it  is  the  consumers. 

**  The  producer  is  made  for  the  consumer,  not 
the  consumer  for  the  producer.  The  protective 
system  reverses  that  iclea.  It  holds  that  70,000,- 
OOO  consumers  in  this  country  are  made  to  be 
taxed  by  a  few  hundred  thousand  producers. 
We  give  untaxed  materials  to  the  producer,  not 
for  his  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  the  consum- 
ers that  are  beyond  him ;  and  by  remitting  these 
$76,000,000  which  they  paid  last  year  as  taxes, 
and  the  3  or  4  or  5  times  $76,000,000  which  they 
paid  as  passage  money  to  get  that  amount  into 
the  Treasury,  we  leave  in  the  pockets  of  those 
who  earn  it  this  immense  sum  to  expend  for 
their  own  comfort,  thereby  necessarily  giving  a 
great  impetus  both  to  consumption  and  to  pro- 
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doction  in  this  conntrj.  If  the  poor  working 
girl  who  had  to  earn  $3  to  pay  the  taxes  on  f  1 
worth  of  cloak  stuff  can  have  the  $3  to  spend 
for  comfortable  clothing,  we  see  how  much  im- 
petus would  be  given  to  the  production  of  com- 
fortable clothing  in  this  country. 

''  Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  bill  will,  at  first, 
effect  some  reduction,  some  substantial  reduc^ 
tion  of  revenue,  the  experience  of  the  past  jus- 
tifies us  in  believing  that  this  reduction  will  soon 
be  compensated  by  an  increase  of  revenue  under 
lower  duties. 

**  When  the  Walker  tariff  was  carried  through 
Congress  it  was  estimated  that  it  would  produce 
something  over  $20,000,000 ;  but  in  six  or  seven 
years  it  produced  $64,000,000,  and  that  without 
crippling  an  industry,  without  taking  labor  from 
a  snigle  workingman,  but,  on  the  contrary,  quick- 
ening and  giving  broader  prosperity  to  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country  and  better  wages  and 
more  comforts  of  life  to  the  working  people. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  expect  to 
follow  this  bill  with  an  internal-revenue  bill  that 
will  provide  for  the  temporary  deficiency  in  the 
revenue  or  with  an  amendment  to  the  present 
bill  making  such  provision.  Their  plan  contem- 
plates an  mcome  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  the  net 
earnings  of  the  corporations  of  the  country,  a 
tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  personal  incomes  in  excess 
of  $4,000,  an  internal-revenue  tax  of  $1.50  a 
thousand  in  place  of  the  present  tax  of  50  cents 
on  cigarettes,  and  also  an  internal-revenue  tax 
of  2  cents  a  pack  on  playing  cards,  and  an  in- 
crease of  10  cents  a  gallon  on  whisky. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  these  remarks 
I  want  to  say  that  if  the  economic  objections  to 
protection  are  so  great,  if  it  unbalances  trade, 
if  it  causes  fiuctuations  and  gross  inequalities  in 
the  industries  of  the  country,  if  it  robs  labor  of 
employment,  if  it  lessens  the  wages  of  the  toiler, 
if  it  throws  crushing  burdens  upon  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  if  it  makes  the  support  of  Govern- 
ment an  onerous  burden  upon  every  man  or 
woman  who  works  for  a  living,  a  still  stronger 
condemnation  of  the  protective  system  is  that 
its  inevitable  effect  when  persisted  in  is  to  un- 
dermine free  institutions  in  this  country  and  all 
just  sense  of  equal  citizenship. 

"If  we  had  not  been  drunk  for  thirty  years 
on  protection,  if  our  minds  had  not  been  biased 
and  darkened  by  thirty  years*  experience  of  the 
protective  system,  no  man  to-day  would  have 
the  effrontery  to  come  to  Congress  demanding 
50,  60,  70,  or  even  80  per  cent,  protection  on  the 
articles  that  he  produces.  It  was  said  by  Mr. 
Morrill,  of  Vermont,  when  he  was  defending  one  • 
of  those  insidious  advances  by  which  protection 
fastened  itself  on  this  country,  that  he  hoped  we 
would  after  a  while  get  back  to  the  ideas  of  for- 
mer times,  when  a  duty  of  even  5  per  cent,  was 
weighed  as  carefully  as  gold  dust  in  the  balance. 
Yet  to-day  men  come  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  boldly,  defiantly,  demanding  that  we 
should  put  50  per  cent. — nay,  even  100  per  cent. 
— on  importea  articles  competing  with  their 
products. 

**  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  duty  of  50  per  cent, 
means  that  a  man  must  labor  a  day  and  a  half 
for  that  which  he  can  otherwise  get  by  one  day's 
labor.  A  duty  of  100  per  cent,  means  that  he 
must  labor  two  days  to  get  that  which  he  could 


otherwise  get  by  one  day's  labor.  Yet  so  ex- 
treme have  grown  the  views  of  those  who  carry 
on  the  protected  industries,  so  blinded  are  they 
by  the  concessions  of  the  past  thirty  years,  that 
they  think  it  is  nothing  to  ask  us  to  make  the 
laboring  people  of  this  country  work  every  third 
day  for  tnem,  instead  of  for  their  own  comfort 
and  the  support  of  their  own  families. 

"Sir,  the  system  has  made  those  protected 
industries  part  of  our  Government  patronage. 
After  every  Republican  victory  since  1872  they 
have  come  here,  as  other  party  workers,  to  re- 
ceive their  reward  in  the  form  of  new  taxes  on 
the  American  people. 

"  The  men  wno  carried  the  banner  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison in  1888  as  speakers  upon  the  platform,  as 
leaders  in  the  States,  were  no  more  prompt  to 
come  here  for  the  offices  they  had  earned  than 
were  the  protected  industries  of  the  country  to 
come  for  the  bounties  they  had  earned.  And, 
whoever  may  have  been  disappointed  in  getting 
an  office,  there  is  no  record  that  any  protected 
industry  failed  to  get  its  bounty. 

"  There  is  no  hope  for  free  government,  there 
is  no  hope  for  pure  government,  as  long  as  these 

Sjwerful,  wealthy  interests  are  a  part  of  our 
ovemment  patronage,  bribed  by  its  largesses 
and  overawing  it  by  their  clamors.  It  is  their 
clamors  to-day,  their  indignant,  maddened,  men- 
acing clamors,  that  are  heard  over  this  House, 
in  their  own  factories,  in  their  own  mills,  in 
their  own  mines,  at  the  prospect  that  this  pa- 
tient victim,  the  American  people,  is  to  be  re- 
leased from  some  of  their  exactions,  even  though 
it  be  but  a  moderate  part  of  them. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  apologizing  to  the 
committee  for  having  spoken  so  long,  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  to  my  friends  on  this  side  of 
the  House.  If  I  understand  Democracy,  if  I  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  had  a  charmed  life  in  all  the 
history  of  this  country,  it  is  that  with  more  or 
less  courage  it  has  always  stood  for  equality  of 
citizenship  as  against  all  claims  of  privilege. 
Wherever  the  party  has  borne  that  inspiring 
legend  upon  its  banner  and  fought  fearlessly 
and  honestly  for  it,  the  American  people  have 
never  failed  to  give  it  control  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

"They  have  given  us  control  of  this  Govern- 
ment to-day  with  their  commission  to  make  it  a 
Government  of  equal  rights.  They  have  put  into 
our  hands  the  power  to  strike  down  privilege 
and  caste,  that  for  so  many  years  have  controlled 
and  battened  upon  the  taxation  of  the  people. 
We  may  have  our  honest  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  items  of  the  bill  proposed.  I  question  no 
man's  judgment  on  that;  I  question  no  man's 
fealty  to  his  party  on  that.  But  unless  the 
Democratic  party  takes  up  this  great  cause  of 
tariff  reform,  to  win  or  lose  with  it,  live  or  die 
for  it,  the  Democratic  party  ought  to  go  out  of 
power,  as  it  will. 

"Change  the  items  of  the  bills  if  you  choose; 
but  let  us  not  disappoint  the  expectations  and 
the  long-deferred  hope  of  the  American  people, 
of  the  silent  masses  who  do  not  vex  us  with 
their  angry  outcries,  the  farmers  and  laborers 
scattered,  unable  to  organize,  who  plod  their 
weary  way  pressed  by  the  burden  of  taxes.  Even 
if  they  are  voiceless,  even  if  our  halls  and  our 
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corridors  are  thronged  with  representatives  of 
the  monopolists,  and  our  petition  boxes  filled 
with  protests  of  the  trusts,  let  us  be  true  to  our 
faith  and  our  pledges,  let  us  go  forward  until 
we  make  this  a  country  in  which  every  inan 
shall  see  the  gateway  of  opportunity  opening 
before  him,  in  which  the  great  avenues  of  indus- 
try shall  no  longer  be  the  private  possession  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  but  every  youth  in 
its  borders  shall  be  inspired  to  rise  by  his  own 
merits  and  his  own  eflforts — not  born  to  labor 
for  others  nor  beaten  back  in  contempt  by  those 
who  speak  of  him  as  a  rebel  when  he  seeks  his 
own  rights.  Let  this  be  a  country  free  to  all, 
equal  for  all,  with  the  golden  ladder  of  oppor- 
tunity planted  in  every  cabin,  in  every  home, 
and  at  every  humble  fireside  in  the  land." 

On  Feb.  1,  1894,  in  summing  up  the  debate 
for  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Beed,  of 
Maine,  said : 

**  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  debate,  which  has  ex- 
tended over  many  weeks,  one  remarkable  result 
has  already  been  reached,  a  result  of  the  deepest 
importance  to  this  country.  That  result  is,  that 
the  bill  before  us  is  odious  to  both  sides  of  the 
House.  It  meets  with  favor  nowhere,  and  com- 
mands the  respect  of  neither  party.  On  this 
side  we  believe  that  while  it  pretends  to  be  for 
protection  it  does  not  afford  it,  and  on  the  other 
side  they  believe  that  while  it  looks  toward  free 
trade  it  does  not  accomplish  it. 

"  Those  who  will  vote  against  this  bill  will  do 
so  because  it  opens  our  markets  to  the  destruc- 
tive competition  of  foreigners,  and  those  who 
vote  for  it  do  it  with  the  re8er>'ation  that  they 
will  instantly  devote  themselves  to  a  new  cru- 
sade against  whatever  barriers  are  left. 

**  Whatever  speeches  have  been  made  in  de- 
fense of  the  bill  on  the  other  side,  whether  by 
gentlemen  who  were  responsible  only  to  their 
own  constituencies  or  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  who  ought  to  have  been  steadied 
by  his  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, have  one  and  all,  with  but  rare  exceptions, 
placed  their  authors  uncompromisingly,  except 
for  temporary  purposes,  on  the  side  of  unre- 
stricted free  trade. 

"It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
that  hope  entertained  by  so  many  moaerate  men, 
that  this  bill,  bad  as  it  is,  could  be  a  resting 
place  where  our  manufacturing  and  productive 
industries,  such  as  may  survive,  can  re-estab- 
lish themselves  and  have  a  sure  foundation  for 
the  future,  free  from  party  bickering  and  party 
strife.  Hence,  also,  there  can  be  no  foundation 
for  that  cry,  so  insidiously  raised,  that  this  bill 
should  be  passed  at  once,  because  uncertainty  is 
worse  than  any  bill  can  possibly  be.  Were  this 
bill  to  pass  l>oth  branches  to-day,  uncertainty 
would  reign  just  the  same. 

"This  result  was  inevitable.  Although  this 
bill  professed  to  open  to  the  manufacturers  a  new 
era  of  prosperity  and  professed  to  be  made  in 
the  interest  of  some  of  them,  the  moment  it 
came  to  be  defended  on  this  floor  the  great  bulk 
of  it  could  not  be  defended  on  any  other  ground 
than  the  principles  of  free  trade.  Hence,  in  this 
discussion,  the  precise  terms  of  this  proposed 
act  count  for  nothing,  and  we  are  left  to  the 
discussion  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
whole  question.    That  question  may  not  be  de- 


cided here  and  now  upon  these  principles,  but 
the  ultimate  decision  by  the  people  can  nave  no 
other  foundation. 

"After  this  statement  it  would  be  entirely 
natural  that  a  feeling  of  weariness  should  come 
over  this  audience,  for  if  anything  seems  to  have 
been  discussed  until  human  nature  can  bear  it 
no  more  it  is  the  tariff.  Nevertheless  the  fact 
that  the  subject  is  still  before  the  people  showi 
that  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said,  and 
that  the  subject  has  not  yet  been  exhausted  or 
understood. 

"  The  history  of  protection  has  been  most  re- 
markable. Fifty  years  ago  the  question  seemed 
to  be  closed.  Great  Britain  had  adopted  free 
trade,  the  United  States  had  started  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  whole  world  seemed  about  to 
follow.  To-day  the  entire  situation  seems  to  be 
reversed.  The  whole  civilized  world  except  Great 
Britain  has  become  protectionist,  and  the  very 
year  last  passed  has  witnessed  the  desertion  of 
English  principles  by  the  last  English  colony 
which  held  out.  This  has  been  done  in  defiance 
of  the  opinions  of  every  political  economist  in 
England  who  wrote  prior  to  1850,  and  of  most 
of  those  who  have  written  since. 

"  When  you  add  to  this  that  the  arguments 
against  it  have  seemed  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  schoolboy  can  comprehend  them  and 
eveiy  patriot  with  suitable  lungs  could  fill  the 
atmosphere  with  the  catchwords,  the  wonder  in- 
creases that  in  every  country  it  should  still 
flourish  and  maintain  its  vigor.  Ten  years  ago 
it  was  equally  true  at  one  and  the  same  time 
that  every  boy  who  graduated  from  college 
graduated  a  free  trader,  and  that  every  one 
of  them  who  afterward  became  a  producer  or 
distributor  of  our  goods  became  also  a  protec- 
tionist. 

"The  arguments  of  the  political  economist, 
clear  as  crystal,  do  not  seem  to  have  convinced 
the  world,  nor,  what  is  much  worse,  do  they  seem 
to  have  made  any  substantial  progress.  On  the 
contrary,  these  economists  have  taken  up  the 
task  of  tearing  each  other  to  pieces,  so  that  to- 
day there  is  hardly  a  namable  important  propo- 
sition on  which  they  agree,  and  the  more  the 
facts  of  the^niverse  are  developed  the  more 
confusion  seems  to  reign  among  them.  Mean- 
while the  world  has  proceeded  in  its  own  way 
without  much  regard  for  their  theories  and  their 
wisdom.  I  do  not  mean  that  studious  men  have 
not  discovered  great  truths  and  had  glimpses  of 
still  greater,  but  in  the  main  they  have  only 
passed  from  one  inaccuracy  to  another,  because 
they  have  forgotten  that  the  whole  race  is  wiser 
than  any  man. 

"  You  and  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  not  hope  to  do 
much  better  than  these  famous  men,  except  so 
far  as  we  view  with  tolerance  what  great  masses 
of  our  fellow-men  are  doing  and  assume  that 
they  are  probably  right  instead  of  assuming  that 
they  are  probably  wrong  in  matters  which  so 
deeply  concern  them. 

"  It  is  often  said  that  the  truth  is  the  simplest. 
That  is  so,  after  you  understand  the  truth,  but 
when  you  do  not  a  lie  is  far  simpler.  When 
Copernicus  discovered  the  theory  of  the  universe 
it  took  centuries  for  men  to  believe  it.  The 
Ptolemaic  theory  was  so  simple  that  anybody  by 
using  his  eyes  could  see  that  the  sun  rose  in  the 
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East  and  set  in  the  West  just  like  the  moon,  and 
both  in  the  same  way  revolved  around  the  earth, 
and  to-day  most  men  accept  the  Copemican 
theory,  not  on  their  own  understanding,  but  on 
the  general  belief  of  mankind. 

"  I  shall  not,  therefore,  in  what  I  have  to  say, 
i)e  able — ^being,  as  I  hope,  on  the  side  of  truth — 
to  rival  the  charming  simplicity  of  the  gentle- 
men opposite,  or,  like  them,  to  compress  the  uni- 
verse mto  the  nutshell  of  a  speech.  I  regret 
this  the  less  because  I  know  that  many  a  philos- 
opher has  put  the  world  into  a  nutshell  only  to 
find  that  the  nutshell  contained  a  world  in 
which  nobody  ever  lived,  or  moved,  or  had  his 
being,  and  consequently  a  world  which  was  of 
no  human  account. 

"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  much  with  the 
metaphysics  of  this  discussion,  or  to  cite  statis- 
tics which  have  no  meanin&f  except  to  the  stu- 
dent, and  so  often  mislead  even  him.  I  shall 
for  the  most  part  confine  myself  to  large  facts 
which  are  known  of  all,  or  can  be  ascertained  in 
the  simplest  possible  way. 

"  Whether  the  universal  sentiment  in  favor  of 
protection  as  applied  to  every  country  is  sound 
or  not,  I  do  not  stop  to  discuss.  Whether  it  is 
best  for  the  United  States  of  America  alone 
concerns  me  now.  and  the  first  thing  I  have  to 
say  is,  that  after  thirty  years  of  protection,  un- 
disturbed by  any  serious  menace  of  free  trade, 
up  to  the  very  year  now  last  past,  this  country 
was  the  greatest  and  most  nourishing  nation 
on  the  face  of  this  earth.  Moreover,  with  the 
shadow'  of  this  unjustifiable  bill  resting  cold 
upon  it,  with  mills  closed,  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  unemployed,  industry  at  a 
standstill,  and  prospects  before  it  more  gloomj 
than  ever  marked  its  history — except  once — this 
country  is  still  the  greatest  and  the  richest  that 
the  sun  shines  on,  or  ever  did  shine  on. 

"According  to  the  usual  story  that  is  told, 
England  had  been  engaged  with  a  long  and  vain 
struggle  with  the  demon  of  protection,  and  had 
been  year  after  year  sinking  further  into  the 
depths,  until  at  a  moment  when  she  was  in  her  dis- 
tress and  saddest  plight,  her  manufacturing  sys- 
tem broken  down,  *  protection,  having  destroyed 
home  trade  by  reducing,'  as  Mr.  ^kinson  says, 
*the  entire  population  to  beggary,  destitution, 
and  want,*  Mr.  Cobden  and  nis  friends  provi- 
dentially appeared,  and  after  a  hard  struggle  es- 
tablished a  principle  for  all  time  and  for  all  the 
world,  and  straightway  England  enjoyed  the 
sum  of  human  happiness.  Hence  all  good  na- 
tions should  do  as  England  has  done  and  be  happy 
ever  after. 

"  This  fairy  tale  has  not  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  history.  England,  after  three  centu- 
ries of  stationary  life,  during  which  the  wages  of 
its  laborers  remained  without  change,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  began  to  feel  the  pulses 
of  a  new  life.  Wages  then  commenced  to  rise, 
and  in  1840  were  80  per  cent,  higher  in  money 
than  in  1800,  and,  measured  by  purchasing 
power,  were  90  per  cent,  higher  than  ever  before. 
Coming  as  this  did  right  after  three  centuries  of 
stagnation,  it  showed  the  great  power  of  two 
things :  protection  and  the  establishment  of  the 
factory  system.  For  England  was  enormously 
protected,  not  only  bv  duties  such  as  we  have, 
out  by  the  laws  which  forbade  the  exportation 


of  machinery,  whereby  she  obtained  or  sought  to 
obtain  a  monopoly  of  steam-driven  methods. 

'*  It  had  so  happened  that  England's  develop- 
ment, owing  to  tier  insular  position  and  her 
early  efforts  to  obtain  the  results  of  skill,  which 
caused  her  to  import  Flemish  weavers,  to  receive 
the  Huguenots  driven  out  of  France,  to  welcome 
workers  from  everywhere,  and  in  every  way  to 
encourage  manufactures,  had  reached  such  a 
point  that  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine 
was  in  her  grasp,  and  possible  to  her  alone. 
Whoever  has  examined,  even  in  the  most  cursory 
way,  the  history  of  the  long  line  of  inventions 
which  culminated  in  the  steam  engine  of  James 
Watt  can  not  fail  to  be  satisfied  that  the  condi- 
tion of  England  at  that  period  led  to  that  line  of 
invention,  and  that  nothing  else  could.  With 
the  steam  engine  and  the  factory  system  Eng- 
land could  so  utilize  human  labor  that  no  nation 
in  the  world  could  compete  with  her,  no  matter 
what  the  wages  were,  until  the  invention  passed 
her  borders. 

*'  Unfortunately,  England  at  that  time  and  for 
years  afterward  had  no  conception  of  its  duty  to 
its  workingmen.  The  only  limit  of  work  was 
human  strength.  It  took  the  fiercest  struggle 
to  get  slight  remission  of  labor  even  for  cMl- 
dren.  Shorter  hours  of  labor  were  scorned  not 
only  by  Cobden  and  Bright,  but  by  every  polit- 
ical economist  of  England,  even  down  to  1883, 
when  Bonamy  Price  denounced  shorter  hours  of 
labor  as  a  *  repudiation  of  the  great  doctrine  of 
free  trade.'  The  sole  idea  of  the  political  econo- 
mist of  that  class  has  always  been  as  low  wacfes 
as  possible,  as  long  hours  as  could  be,  and  a 
proauct  of  as  cheap  a  price  as  possible. 

**  England  also  was  a  country  where  in  the 
main  the  raw  materials  were  scanty  and  few  in 
number.  Even  the  raw  material  of  labor,  wheat 
and  other  breadstuff s,  could  not  be  produced 
within  her  borders  in  .sufficient  amount  for  the 
consumption  of  her  workers.  Naturally  enough, 
her  theory  of  low  prices  for  labor  prevented  a 
reasonable  division  of  the  tremendous  increase 
of  production  caused  by  the  steam  engine,  and 
restricted  her  own  market,  and  in  1840  she  found 
herself  in  manufactures  entirely  ahead  of  her 
consumption.  Her  manufactures  had  grown  out 
of  proportion,  and  could  no  longer  subsist  on 
Englisn  patronage  alone.  The  workmen  were 
pressing  them  for  that  regular  increase  of  wages 
which  I  shall  by  and  by  show  to  be  the  natural 
progress  of  civilization,  and  therefore  manufac- 
turers commenced  their  agitation  against  the 
com  laws  which  resulted  in  their  repeal. 

**  Was  that  crusade  the  same  as  is  waged  hero 
to-day  f  Are  the  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  legitimate  successors  of  Bright 
and  Cobden  and  the  Anticorn  Law  League  f 
Not  the  least  in  the  world.  That  was  a  fight  by 
the  manufacturers.  This  is  a  fight  against  the 
manufacturers.  The  manufacturers  then  de- 
sired no  protection  whatever.  Turn  over  this 
big  volume  of  "Cobden's  Speeches"  until  you 
come  to  the  twentieth  speech,  seven  yeare  after 
he  began ;  you  will  find  hardly  one  allusion  to 
protective  duties  to  manufacturers,  and  even  in 
the  twentieth  speech  they  are  only  alluded  to  to 
reiterate  the  declaration  made  in  1838,  when  the 
Corn  Law  League  began,  that  all  duties  were  to 
be  abolished.    I  am  glad  to  see  that  my  Demo- 
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cnitic  friends  recognize  a  bit  of  truth,  but  I  am 
afi-aid  that  it  is  by  mistake.  It  so  happens,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  com  laws  were  not,  as  these  Demo- 
crats in  their  ignorance  imagine,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fanner.  What  Cobden  was  fighting 
was  an  odious  law  enacted  to  enhance  the  price 
of  bread,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  but 
«)f  the  aristocratic  owner  of  land.  Workingmen 
were  clamoring  for  increase  of  pay.  The  manu- 
facturers knew  that  decrease  of  the  price  of 
wheat  was  the  equivalent  of  higher  pay.  Men 
do  not  work  for  money ;  they  work  for  money's 
worth. 

"  I  have  said  the  com  law  was  an  odious  law. 
It  was  more  than  that.  In  its  workings  it  de- 
prived the  poor  of  food,  and  put  the  enhanced 
price  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  toiled  not 
nor  spun.  Had  that  enhanced  price  gone  to  the 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  it  might  have  been 
defended  to-day  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  fair 
means  of  distribution  among  the  farmers  of  their 
share  of  the  wonderful  gains  of  the  earlier  manu- 
facturing. But  as  it  was,  no  more  unjust  law 
was  ever  attacked.  Meantime  what  was  the  at- 
titude of  the  manufacturers  as  to  their  own  pro- 
tective duties!  Why,  by  the  aid  of  these  pro- 
tective duties  and  the  inventions  they  led  to, 
they  had  grown  so  powerful,  had  machinery  so 
superior,  and  the  factory  system  so  firmly  estab- 
lished they  could  hold  their  own  markets,  beyond 
I'lamor  or  dispute,  with  duties  or  without. '  No 
nation  with  capital  as  great,  and  machinery  as 
useful  and  productive,  and  wages  of  skilled  work- 
men lower  by  more  than  one  third  hunc  threat- 
ening over  her  border.  Her  machinery  was  so 
superior  that  even  the  low  wages  of  other  coun- 
tries could  not  affect  her. 

**  Not  only  were  these  manufacturers  in  con- 
dition to  permit  the  duties  to  be  taken  off,  but 
they  knew  it  themselves.  Not  only  did  they 
know  it,  but  they  avowed  it ;  not  in  a  corner, 
but  to  Parliament  itself. 

•'  I  have  here  *  Hansard '  for  Feb.  8, 1842  (vol. 
Ix,  p.  133),  where  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne' 
presents  the  petition  of  the  woolen  manufac- 
turers of  England,  asking  that  all  duties  be 
abolished,  including  their  own,  but  especially  the 
com  laws.  On  page  137  of  the  same  volume 
Lonl  Brougham  declared  that  prior  to  that  time 
he  had  *  laid  upon  the  table  a  petition  from  per- 
sons authorized  by  all  the  great  manufacturing 
bodies  of  the  kingdom.  They  praved  for  the 
repeal  of  every  duty  levied  under  the  pretense 
of  protection.'  I  am  using  the  very  language  of 
Ijord  Brougham.  This,  then,  was  a  fight  made 
by  the  manufacturers  for  the  manufacturers 
against  the  aristocratic  landowners  over  the 
question  of  cheap  food  in  an  island  that  could 
not  produce  a  supply  for  its  workingmen. 

•'  The  men  who  made  the  fight  were  not  phi- 
lanthropists or  saints.  They  were  good,  honest, 
selfish  men  struggling  for  their  own  interests. 
and  never  lost  sight  of  them.  Down  to  their 
latest  day  they  resisted  lesser  hours  of  labor,  and 
were  deaf  to  all  improvements  which  led  to  the 
elevation  of  the  working  classes.  They  held 
firmly  to  the  doctrine  that  *  as  wages  fall  profits 
rise.*' 

*•  To  sum  this  all  up,  England,  when  she  be- 
came free  trade,  was  a  workshop  wherein  was 
manufactured  the  raw  material  of  the  rest  of  tlie 
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world.  Of  raw  material  she  herself  had  none. 
Her  coal  and  iron  and  the  invention  of  the  steam 
engine  had  developed  her  manufactures  so  out 
of  proportion  to  the  wages  of  her  workmen  that 
she  must  have  a  larger  market.  At  that  time 
the  only  idea  of  a  larger  market  was  one  that 
had  more  consumers.  The  notion  that  the  mar- 
ket could  be  enlarged  by  those  who  were  already 
consumers  had  not  entered  into  the  popular 
thought,  yet  her  workmen  were  clamoring  for 
more  pay.  Tariff  had  really  ceased  to  be  protec- 
tion except  on  corn,  and  not  on  that  in  any 
true  protective  sense.  It  was  only  a  tax  like 
that  on  sugar.  It  made  food  dear.  Repeal  of 
the  corn  laws  meant  an  increase  of  real  wages. 
Repeal  of  tariff  on  manufactures  meant  nothing. 
The  whole  cmsade  of  1840  was  for  free  food,  and 
Cobden  nowhere  says  anything  else.  Protec- 
tion, in  our  modem  sense,  is  never  mentioned  in 
any  one  of  his  free-trade  speeches. 

*'  After  this  review  of  tne  story  of  England's 
change,  will  any  man  dare  to  say  that  he  finds 
therein  any  justification  for  the  present  deed  of 
violence  which  is  called  the  Wilson  bill  f 

*'  Suppose  England,  instead  of  being  a  little 
island  in  the  sea,  had  been  the  half  of  a  great 
continent  full  of  raw  material,  capable  of  an  in- 
ternal commerce  which  would  rival  the  com- 
merce of  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

*'  Suppose  every  year  new  millions  were  flock- 
ing to  her  shores,  and  every  one  of  those  new 
millions  in  a  few  years,  as  soon  as  they  tasted 
the  delights  of  a  broader  life,  would  become  as 
great  a  consumer  as  any  one  of  her  own  people. 

'*  Suppose  that  these  millions,  and  the  70,000,- 
000  already  gathered  under  the  folds  of  her  flag, 
were  every  year  demanding  and  receiving  a 
higher  wage  and  therefore  broadening  her  mar- 
ket as  fast  as  her  machinery  could  furnish  pro- 
duction. Suppose  she  had  produced  cheap  food 
beyond  all  her  wants,  and  that  her  laborers  spent 
so  much  money  that  whether  wheat  was  60  cents 
a  bushel  or  twice  that  sum  hardly  entered  the 
thoughts  of  one  of  them  except  when  some  Demo- 
cratic tariff  bill  was  paralyzmg  his  business. 

"  Suppose  that  she  was  not  only  but  a  cannon- 
shot  from  France,  but  that  every  country  in 
Europe  had  been  brought  as  near  to  her  as  Balti- 
more is  to  Washington — for  that  is  what  cheap 
ocean  freights  mean  between  us  and  European 
producers.  Suppose  all  those  countries  had  her 
machinery,  her  skilled  workmen,  her  industrial 
system,  and  labor  40  per  cent,  cheaper.  Sup- 
pose under  that  state  of  facts,  with  all  her 
manufacturers  proclaiming  against  it,  frantic  in 
their  disapproval,  England  had  been  called  upon 
by  Cobden  to  make  tne  plunge  into  free  trade, 
would  she  have  done  it?  Not  if  Cobden  had 
been  backed  by  the  angelic  host.  History  gives 
England  credit  for  great  sense. 

"It  so  happens  that  America  is  filled  with 
workei*s.  There  are  idle  people,  but  they  are 
fewer  here  than  elsewhere  except  now.  when  we 
are  living  under  the  shadow  of  the  Wilson  bill. 
If  those  workers  are  all  getting  good  wages  they 
are  themselves  the  market,  and  if  the  wages  are 
increasing  the  market  is  also  increasing.  The 
fact  that  in  this  country  all  the  workers  have 
been  getting  better  wages  than  elsewhere  is  the 
very  reason  why  our  market  is  the  best  in  the 
world  and  why  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
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trying  to  break  into  it.  We  do  not  appreciate 
the  nature  of  our  market  ourselves. 

"  I  have  given  you  already  the  glowing  testi- 
mony of  Englishmen  who  have  seen  us  with 
their  own  eves.  'Amazing prosperity/  'Greatest 
market  in  the  world,'  *  Paradise  of  the  working- 
man.*  These  are  strong  words ;  but  let  us  see  if 
cold  mathematics  do  not  put  to  shame  the  fervor 
of  adjectives. 

"  We  are  nominally  70,000,000  people.  That  is 
what  we  are  in  mere  numbers.  But  as  a  market 
for  manufactures  and  choice  foods  we  are  poten- 
tially 175,000,000  as  compared  with  the  next 
best  nation  on  the  globe.  Nor  is  this  difficult 
to  prove.  Whenever  an  Englishman  earns  one 
dollar  an  American  earns  a  dollar  and  sixty  cents. 
I  speak  within  bounds.  Both  can  get  the  food 
that  keeps  body  and  soul  together  and  the  shel- 
ter which  the  body  must  have  for  60  cents. 
Take  60  cents  from  a  dollar  and  you  have  40 
cents  left.  Take  that  same  60  cents  from  the 
dollar  and  sixty  and  you  have  a  dollar  left — ^just 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much.  That  surplus 
can  be  spent  in  choice  foods,  in  house  furnish- 
ing, in  nne  clothes,  and  all  the  comforts  of  life 
— m  a  word,  in  the  products  of  our  manufac- 
tures. That  makes  our  population  as  consumers 
of  products  as  compared  with  the  English  popu- 
lation, 200,000,000.  Their  population  is  87,000,- 
000  as  consumers  of  products  which  one  century 
ago  were  pure  luxuries,  while  our  population  is 
equivalent  to  175,000,000. 

"  If  this  is  our  comparison  with  England,  what 
is  the  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
whose  markets  our  committee  are  so  eager  to 
have  in  exchange  for  our  own  f  Mulhall  gives 
certain  statistics  which  will  serve  to  make  the 
comparison  clear.  On  page  365  of  his  *  Diction- 
ary of  Statistics  *  he  says  the  total  yearly  prod- 
uct of  the  manufactures  of  the  world  are  £4,474,- 
000,000,  of  which  the  United  States  produces 
£1,443,000,000. 

"  I  do  not  vouch,  nor  can  anybody  vouch,  for 
these  figures,  but  the  proportion  of  one  third  to 
two  thirds  nobody  can  fairly  dispute.  We  pro- 
duce one  third,  and  the  rest  of  tne  world,  Eng- 
land included,  two  thirds. 

"  The  population  of  the  world  is  1,500,000,000, 
of  which  we  have  70.000,000,  which  leaves  1,430,- 
000,000  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  We  use  all  our 
manufactures,  or  the  equivalent  of  them.  Hence 
we  are  equal  to  one  half  the  whole  globe  outside 
of  ourselves,  England  included,  and  compared 
as  a  market  with  the  rest  of  the  world  our  popu- 
lation is  equal  to  about  700,000,000. 

"  I  repeat,  as  compared  with  England  herself 
as  a  market  our  people  are  equivalent  to  175,- 
000,000.  As  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  England  included,  we  are  equal  as  a  mar- 
ket to  700,000,000.  These  figures  more  than 
justify  the  adjectives  of  the  Englishman,  and 
the  cold  facts  of  mathematics  surpass  the  spasms 
of  rhetoric. 

"  Instead  of  increasing  this  market  by  leaving 
it  to  the  steady  increase  of  wages  which  the  fig- 
ures of  the  Aldrich  report  so  conclusively  show, 
and  which  have  not  only  received  the  sanction 
of  the  member  from  New  York,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Democratic  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  but  the  sanction  of  everybody  who 
hears  me,  our  committee  propose  to  lower  wages 


and  so  lessen  the  market  and  then  divide  that 
market  with  somebody  else,  and  all  on  the 
chance  of  getting  the  markets  of  the  world. 

**  Who  have  these  markets  of  the  world  now  t 
There  is  hardly  a  spot  on  the  globe  where  8 
generations  of  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  or  Ger- 
mans have  not  been  camped  in  possession  of 
every  avenue  of  trade.  Do  you  suppose  that 
with  machinery  nearly  as  good  as  ours  and 
wages  at  one  half  these  men  are  going  to  sur- 
render to  us  the  markets  of  the  world!  Why. 
the  very  duties  you  keep  on  show  that  you  do 
not  believe  it.  If  we  can  not  without  duties 
hold  our  own  markets,  how  shall  we  pay  freight, 
and  the  expense  of  introducing  goods,  and  meet 
the  foreigner  where  he  lives  f 

"  To  add  to  the  interesting  impossibilities  of 
this  contention,  the  orators  on  the  other  side 
say  they  are  going  to  maintain  wages.  How  can 
that  be  possible f  All  things  sell  at  the  cost  of 
production.    If  the  difference  between  cost  of 

Eroduction  here  and  cost  of  production  in  Eng- 
md  be  not  equalized  by  the  duty,  then  our  cost 
of  production  must  go  down  or  we  must  go  out. 
Therefore  our  labor,  the  great  component  part 
of  cost  of  production,  must  go  down  also.  If 
you  say  this  will  come  out  of  profits,  then  profits 
will  be  lessened  in  every  occupation,  for  your 
own  political  economists  teach  you  that  the 
profits  in  protected  industries  can  never  be 
greater  than  in  other  occupations,  and  will  not 
long  consent  to  be  less.  Let  it  be  noised  abroad 
that  any  occupation  is  making  big  profits,  and 
straightway  it  will  be  swamped  with  competi- 
tors, so  that  overprofit  is  the  sure  precursor  of 
no  profits  at  all. 

'*  But  all  the.se  Questions  of  wages  are  to  be 
met,  says  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Cockran),  bv  our  superior  civilization,  and  he  ac- 
cuses me  of  *  confessing  that  civilization  at  the 
highest  level  is  incapable  of  meeting  the  compe- 
tition of  civilization  at  its  lowest  level.' 

"  Now,  it  is  a  great  truth  that  civilization  can 
successfully  meet  barbarism,  but  it  must  do  it 
with  brains  and  not  with  rhetoric  How  often 
have  I  heard  this  and  similar  eloquent  outbursts 
about  our  superiority,  and  therefore  inevitable 
conquest  of  the  inferior.  Survival  of  the  supe- 
rior !  That  is  not  the  way  that  the  great  natu- 
ralist put  \L  *  Survival  of  the  fittest '  was  his 
expression;  survival  of  the  fittest  to  survive; 
not  the  superior,  not  the  loveliest,  not  the  most 
intellectual,  but  the  one  who  fitted  best  into  the 
surroundings.  Compare  the  strong  bull  of 
Bashan  with  a  salt-water  smelt.  Who  doubts 
the  superiority  of  the  bull!  Yet,  if  you  drop 
them  both  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  I  will  take 
my  chances  with  the  smelt!  A  little  tomtit,  in- 
significant as  a  bit  of  dust  in  the  balance,  can 
not  compare  with  the  domestic  swan  either  in 
grace,  beauty,  or  power.  Yet,  if  both  were 
dropped  from  a  balloon  hung  high  in  air,  I  would 
rather  be  the  insignificant  tomtit  than  the  grace- 
ful swan.  If  1  had  a  job  to  dig  on  the  railway, 
the  competitor  for  that  job  whom  I  should  fear 
would  not  be  ray  friend  from  New  York,  but 
some  child  of  sunny  Italy,  so  newly  imported 
that  he  had  not  grown  up*  to  the  wages  of  his 
adopted  country. 

"  The  only  way  to  utilize  all  the  powers  of  body 
and  mind  in  a  nation   is  to  have  something 
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which  suits  all.  By  this  means  the  great  army 
of  the  unemployed  can  be  diminished.  A  na- 
tion which  keeps  its  people  employed  is  in  the 
end  sure  to  show  the  largest  gains,  even  of 
wealths  Diversified  industries  educate  the 
people  and  give  them  a  broader  education  than 
books  can  give,  and  so  help  them  on  the  road 
to  greater  civilization.  We  have  already  seen 
that  greater  civilization  leads  to  higher  wages, 
to  greater  production.  In  a  country  of  high 
wages  there  are  greater  inducements  for  invent- 
ors, for  they  can  save  more  by  their  inventions, 
which  are  therefore  more  readily  adopted. 

"  We  were  talking  a  while  ago  about  higher 
wages.  The  question  naturally  comes  up,  How 
can  these  higher  wages  be  got  ?  There  must  be 
something  for  them  to  come  from.  Just  think 
a  moment  what  wages  are.  They  are  the  de- 
vourers  of  consumable  wealth.  In  order  to  have 
more  consumable  wealth  you  must  have  an  in- 
centive for  its  creation.  Wealth  will  never  be 
made  unless  a  consumer  stands  ready.  More 
consumable  wealth,  therefore,  depends  upon  a 
broadening  market.  This,  I  have  already  snown, 
doe«  not  mean  more  purchasers,  but  purchasers 
with  better  purses,  though,  for  that  matter,  in 
this  country  we  have  both. 

'*  But  how  can  you  make  more  wealth  with  the 
same  number  of  workers  f  By  using  the  forces 
of  Nature  and  by  utilizing  human  brains.  How 
can  you  do  that  f  By  incentives.  The  brain  no 
more  works  without  incentive  than  the  body  does. 

"To  hear  the  discussions  in  Congress  you 
would  suppose  that  invention  dropped  from 
heaven  like  manna  to  the  Jews.  You  would 
suppose  that  James  Watt  reached  out  into  the 
darkness  and  pulled  back  a  steam  engine.  It 
was  not  so.  All  invention  is  the  product  of 
necessities  and  of  pressure.  When  the  boy  who 
wanted  to  go  off  to  play  and  so  rigged  the  stop- 
cocks that  the  engine  went  itself,  he  was  not 
only  a  true  inventor,  but  he  had  the  same  mo- 
tive— his  personal  advantage — ^that  all  inventors 
have,  and,  like  them,  was  urged  on  by  business 
necessities. 

**  What  originated  Bessemer  steel  ?  Sir  Henry 
Bessemer  f  No ;  but  the  necessities  of  railroads, 
under  public  pressure  for  lower  rates  of  traffic, 
which  would  every  one  of  them  have  been  bank- 
rupt without  steel  rails.  If  Sir  Henry  had  not 
invented  the  process  somebody  else  would.  It 
detracts  not  one  iota  from  the  fame  of  Alexan- 
der Bell  that  a  dozen  men  were  close  on  his  track. 
It  has  been  so  in  every  great  invention.  I  say, 
therefore,  that  it  was  the  diversification  of  our 
industries  that  has  stimulated  inventions.  ^  Oth- 
erwise all  the  inventive  power  of  America  would 
have  run  to  waste ;  and  when  a  man  calculates 
the  wonders  of  American  inventive  genius  he 
knows  where  some  of  our  wealth  comes  from. 

*•  As  a  further  proof  that  invention  is  born  of 
necessity,  tell  me  why  great  inventions  never 
come  until  the  world  "is  in  such  shape  as  to  en- 
joy themf  What  would  the  Crusaders  have 
done  with  railroads!  There  was  not  money 
enough  in  the  world  or  travel  or  merchandise  to 
keep  them  going  a  week. 

"And  this  brings  me  to  another  fact.  No  in- 
vention is  worth  its  salt  which  does  not  have  in- 
creased consumption  behind  it.  Take  the  very 
case  of   railroads:    are    railroads    economical! 


'  Certainly,'  you  reply.  *  They  can  carry  passen- 
gers for  half  a  cent  a  mile,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
cent,  and  a  New  York  hack  will  cost  you  $2.  and 
even  a  lumbering  coach  may  cost  you  10  cents. 
Of  course  it  is  economical.  But  suppose  you 
had  only  a  stage  load  to  carry  every  day.  would 
it  pay  to  build  a  railroad,  and  would  that  convey- 
ance be  cheap  f  Hardly.  You  can  make  an  axe 
handle  with  a  machine  in  two  seconds ;  without, 
in  three  hours.  It  would  pay  to  build  a  machine 
to  make  a  million  of  axe  handles,  but  not  to  make 
one. 

"  Therefore  I  say  that  the  great  forces  of  Na- 
ture and  the  wisest  inventions  are  alike  unprof- 
itable except  for  a  large  consumption.  Hence, 
large  consumption  is  at  the  basis  of  saving  in 
manufacture,  and  hence  high  wages  contribute 
their  share  to  progress,  If  you  once  accept  the 
idea  that  necessity  is  mother  of  invention,  in- 
stead of  regarding  invention  as  coming  from 
Heaven  knows  where,  you  can  see  how  high 
wages  stimulate  it. 

"  Our  laws  have  invited  Idoney  and  men,  and 
we  have  grown  ffreat  and  rich  thereby.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Black]  has  noticed 
that  men  come  here,  and  he  does  not  want  them 
to  come;  hence  he  is  willing  that  our  wages 
shall  be  lowered  to  keep  people  away.  Well, 
this  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  immigration  ;  but 
while  people  are  coming  I  am  glad  they  have  not 
yet  imbibed  the  gentleman^s  ideas  and  have  not 
yet  begun  to  clamor  for  lower  wages.  I  really 
can  not  help  adding,  that  when  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  starts  nis  reformed  emigration  of 
men  who  come  here  *  unawed  by  influence  and 
unbribed  by  gain '  I  hope  to  be  there,  for  it 
would  be  a  sight  hitherto  unknown  on  earth  of 
men  who  forsook  their  homes  without  being 
either  pushed  or  pulled. 

*'To  sum  it  up,  if  this  protection  gives  us 
money  and  men,  and  our  vast  country  needs 
both,  it  may  show  why  we  have  so  wonderfully 
prospered.  If  it  does,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  way  to  have  two  jobs  hunting  one  man 
is  to  keep  on  making  new  mills,  and  try  to  pre- 
vent the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  from 
pulling  down  old  ones. 

"  *  But,'  says  some  gentleman  fuller  of  political 
economy  than  of  sense,  *  why  do  you  not  transfer 
your  capital  from  these  protected  industries  to 
the  more  profitable? '  Yes,  that  would  be  a 
good  idea.  We  will  commence  in  West  Virginia, 
and  take  up  the  coal-mine  holes  and  stick  them 
down  somewhere  else,  unless  we  can  utilize  them 
as  places  of  refuge  for  the  committee  after  the 
election.  There  is  what  used  to  be  |8,000,000 
worth  of  stuff  belonging  to  the  people  that  make 
screws.  Let  us  take  that  up.  But  it  is  not  worth 
$800,000,  let  alone  $8,000,000.  The  bill  has 
dropped  $7,200,000— that  can  not  be  trans- 
ferred anywhere. 

"But  what  do  you  say  about  the  farmer! 
Well,  on  that  subject  I  do  not  profess  any  spe- 
cial learning,  but  there  is  one  simple  statement 
I  wish  to  make  and  leave  the  Question  there. 

"If,  with  cities  growing  up  like  magic,  manu- 
facturing villages  dotting  every  eligible  site,  each 
and  all  swarming  with  mouths  to  be  filled,  the 
producers  of  food  ai'e  worse  off  than  when  half 
this  country  was  a  desert,  I  abandon  sense  in 
favor  of  political  economy. 
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"If  the  hope  of  agriculturists  is  in  English 
free  trade,  they  had  better  ponder  on  the  fact 
that  while  the  wages  of  artisans  have  increased 
in  England  $2.43  per  week  since  1850,  the  wages 
•of  agricultural  laborers  have  only  increased  72 
•cents;  and  while  the  Lancashire  operatives  in 
the  factories  live  as  well  as  anybody,  except 
Americans,  the  agricultural  laborers  are  hardly 
better  off  than  the  Continental  peasantry.  Eng- 
land's example  will  not  do  for  agriculture. 

"  Here  let  me  meet  one  other  question,  and  let 
me  meet  it  fairly.  We  are  charged  with  having 
claimed  that  the  tariff  alone  will  raise  wages, 
and  we  are  pointed  triumphantly  to  the  fact 
that  the  wages  of  France  and  Germany,  pro- 
tected bv  a  tariff,  are  lower  than  England,  free 
of  all  tariff,  and  to  America  with  a  tariff  and 
still  higher  wages.  We  have  never  made  such  a 
claim  in  any  such  form.  Free  traders  have  set 
up  that  claim  for  us  in  order  to  triumphantly 
knock  it  over.  What  we  do  say  is,  that  where 
two  nations  have  equal  skill  and  equal  appli- 
ances and  a  markA  of  nearly  egual  size,  and  one 
of  them  can  hire  labor  at  one  naif  less,  nothing 
but  a  tariff  can  maintain  the  higher  wages,  and 
that  we  can  prove. 

"  If  there  oe  two  bales  of  goods  side  by  side, 
made  by  the  same  kind  of  machinery  and  with 
the  labor  of  the  human  being  in  both  of  the 
same  degree  of  skill,  and  if  the  labor  of  one  bale 
cost  only  half,  for  example,  as  much  as  the 
other,  that  other  bale  can  never  be  sold  until 
the  extra  cost  of  the  costlier  labor  is  squeezed 
out  of  it,  provided  there  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  the  product  of  the  cheaper  labor.  If  the  Dale 
with  the  cheaper  labor  of  England  in  it  meets 
the  bale  with  the  dearer  labor  of  America  in  it, 
which  will  be  bought  at  cost  of  production  f  I 
leave  that  problem  just  there.  The  sale  of  the 
English  bale  will  be  only  limited  by  England*s 
production. 

*•  Now,  as  to  France  and  Germany.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  HarterJ  makes  the  same 
blunder  which  he  charges  on  us.  He  says  the 
tariff  makes  lower  wages,  and  asks  us  to  com- 
pare the  three  countries,  saying  they  are  all  the 
same,  except  the  tariff.  I  do  not  read  history 
that  way.  England  had  centuries  of  peace  or 
distant  war,  while  both  France  and  Germany 
were  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  Until  Bismarck 
made  Germany  a  nation  she  was  not  even  big 
enough  to  enter  successfully  modern  industrial 
warfare.  To  compare  either  of  those  nations  in 
machinery  or  wealth  to  England,  a  hundred 
years  in  advance  of  them  both  by  reason  of  her 
history  before  1850  and  her  tributary  provinces, 
is  absolutely  farcical. 

"Let  Germany  and  France  get  thoroughly 
established  within  themselves  as  good  ma- 
chinery as  England  now  has,  together  with  her 
factory  system,  and  nothing  but  higher  wages  in 
those  countries  or  a  tariff  in  their  own  will  ever 
save  the  English  people  from  ruin.  Lord  Arm- 
strong knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  estab- 
lished an  English  iron  manufactory  in  Italy 
with  English  appliances  and  Italian  labor  at 
half  price. 

"  No,  no ;  tariff  does  not  make  the  blind  see, 
the  lame  walk,  nor  does  it  raise  the  dead  to  life, 
but  it  is  a  good,  sound,  sensible  policy  for  the 
United  States  for  its  growth  in  riches  and  civili- 


zation, and  if  it  is  stricken  down  the  people  who 
in  their  secret  hearts  will  think  us  the  roost 
shortsighted  will  be  the  foreigners  who  profit  by 
our  folly. 

'*  There  is  still  another  argument  which  I  de- 
sire to  present  out  of  the  large  number  yet 
unused.  What  has  made  England  richf  It  is 
the  immense  profits  which  come  of  converting 
raw  material  into  manufactured  good&  She  is 
a  huge  workshop,  doing  the  most  profitable 
work  of  the  world:  changing  material  to  fin- 
ished product.  So  long  as  she  can  persuade  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  engage  in  the  work  which  is 
the  least  profitable  and  leave  her  the  most  en- 
riching, she  can  well  be  content. 

"  Let  me  give  one  item,  and  the  figures  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Wheeler],  who  told  me  in  your  presence 
that  the  value  of  all  the  cotton  raisea  in  the 
United  States  was  only  $300,000,000,  while  the 
finished  product  of,  that  cotton  was  $1,750,000,- 
000.  when  cotton  leaves  the  field  it  is  worth 
$300,000,000;  when  it  leaves  the  mill  it  is  worth 
six  times  as  much.  On  our  own  cotton  crop 
alone  we  might  in  time  make  the  profits  on  a 
billion  and  a  half  of  manufactured  goods.  Nor 
is  there  anything  to  prevent  such  a  result  in  a 
protective  tariff. 

**Some  men  think,  indeed,  this  bill  and  its 
author's  speeches  proceed  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  ni*st  step  toward  fining  the  markets 
of  the  world  is  to  give  up  our  own ;  just  as  if  a 
fortified  army,  with  enemies  on  all  flanks,  should 
overturn  its  own  breastworks  as  the  first  pre- 
liminary to  a  march  into  the  open.  Even  the 
foolish  chivalry  of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm 
which  led  him  to  his  death  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  had  not  that  crowning  folly.  Such  is 
not  the  history  of  the  world ;  such  is  not  even 
the  example  of  England.  Tariff  duties,  whether 
levied  for  that  purpose  or  for  revenue,  become  a 
dead  letter  when  we  are  able  to  compete  with 
the  outside  world. 

"We  are  the  only  rival  that  England  fears, 
for  we  alone  have  in  our  borders  the  population 
and  the  wages,  the  raw  material,  and  witnin  our- 
selves the  great  market  which  insures  to  us  the 
most  improved  machinery.  Our  constant  power 
to  increase  our  wages  insures  us  also  continuous 
progress.  If  you  wish  us  to  follow  the  example 
of  England,  I  say  yes,  with  all  my  heart,  but  her 
real  example  and  nothing  less.  Let  us  keep 
protection,  as  she  did.  until  no  rival  dares  to 
invade  our  territory,  and  then  we  may  take  our 
chances  for  a  future  which  by  that  time  will  not 
be  unknown. 

'*  Nobody  knows  so  well  as  I  do  how  much 
even  of  my  own  comprehension  of  the  great  ar- 
gument which  should  control  this  vote  I  have 
failed  to  present.  I  have  said  not  a  word  of  the 
great  fall  of  prices  which  has  always  come  from 
the  competition  of  the  whole  world  within  itself 
rendered  possible  by  protection  and  substituted 
for  the  competition  within  a  single  island.  I 
have  said  not  a  word  of  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  attitude  of  employers  who  find  their 
own  workmen  their  best  customei*s  in  their  own 
land,  and  who  are  therefore  moved  by  their  own 
best  interests  to  give  their  workmen  fair  wages, 
and  those  who  sell  abroad  and  are  therefore  anx- 
ious for  low  wages  at  home,  and  on  whom  works 
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unrestricted!]^  that  pernicious  doctrine,  as  wages 
fall  profits  rise.  These  and  much  more  have  I 
omitted,  for  there  is  a  limit  to  all  speaking. 

"  We  know,  my  friends,  that  before  this  tri- 
bunal we  all  of  us  plead  in  vain.  Why  we  fail, 
let  those  answer  who  read  the  touching  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  first  inaugural  and  remem- 
ber that  he  pleaded  with  these  same  men  and 
their  predecessors.  Where  he  failed  we  can  not 
hope  to  succeed.  But  though  we  fail  here  to- 
day, like  our  great  leader  of  other  days  in  the 
larger  field  before  the  mightier  tribunal  which 
will  finally  and  forever  decide  this  question,  we 
shall  be  more  than  conquerors;  for  this  great 
nation,  shaking  off,  as  it  has  once  before,  the 
influence  of  a  lower  civilization,  will  go  on  to 
fulfill  its  high  destiny,  until  over  the  South,  as 
well  as  over  the  Nortli,  shall  be  spread  the  full 
measure  of  that  amazing  prosperity  which  is  the 
wonder  of  the  world." 

We  give  these  extracts  from  the  speeches  of 
the  Democratic  leader  and  the  Etepublican  leader 
simply  to  represent  the  drift  of  argument  on 
each  side.  Some  of  the  speeches  delivered  were 
more  methodical  in  arrangement  and  fuller  in 
statistical  information ;  but  it  would  be  difficult, 
and  perhaps  useless,  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
debate  step  by  step,  as  the  topic  was  discussed 
fully  in  the  First  Congress,  ana  has  been  argued 
at  length  at  various  periods  since  then. 

The  vote  on  the  internal-revenue  amendment, 
adopted  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  em- 
bodying the  income-tAZ  provision,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Yeab— Abbott.  Alderson,  Alexander,  Allen,  Ar- 
nold, Bailey,  Baker  of  KanRas,  Baldwin,  Bankhead, 
Barnes,  Barwig^  Bell  of  Colorado,  Bell  of  Texas,  Berry, 
Black  of  Georgia,  Black  of  lUiDois,  Blanchard,  Bland, 
Boatner,  Boen,  Bower  of  North  Carolina,  Bowers  or 
California,  Branch,  Breckinridge  of  Arkansas,  Breck- 
inridge of  Kentucky,  Bretz,  Brickner,  Brookshire, 
Brown,  Bryan,  Bnnn,  JJumes,  Bynum,  Cabaniss,  Ca- 
ininetti.  Cannon  of  California,  Capehart,  Caruth, 
Catchinjzs,  Clark  of  Missouri,  Clarke  of  Alabama, 
Cobb  of  Alabama,  Cobb  of  Mlsisouri,  Cockrell,  Cof- 
feen.  Conn,  Cooper  of  Florida,  Cooper  of  Inciiana, 
Cooper  of  Texas,  Cox,  Crain,  Crawrord,  Culberson, 
Davis,  De  Armond,  Denson,  Dinnmore,  Dockery, 
Donovtin,  Durborow,  Edmunds,  Ellis  of  Kentucky, 
Enloe,  Epes,  Erdman,  Fithian,  Fletcher,  Forman, 
Fyan,  Geary,  Goldzier,  Goodnight,  Gonnan,  Grad^, 
Gresham,  Griflin,  Hall  of  Minnesota,  Hall  of  Missouri, 
Hammond,  Hare,  Harris.  Hartman,  Hatch,  Hayes, 
Heard,  Henderson  of  North  Carolina,  Holman,  Hooker 
of  Mississippi,  Houk  of  Ohio,  Hudson,  Hunter,  Hutchc- 
Bon,  Ikirt,  Johnson  of  Ohio,  Jones,  Kem,  Kilgore, 
Kribbs,  Kvle,  Lane,  Latimer,  Lawson,  Lay  ton,  Les- 
ter, Lisle,  Livingston,  Lynch,  Maddox,  Maguire,  Mal- 
lory.  Marsh,  Marshall,  Martin  of  Indiana,  McCreary 
of  Kentucky,  McCulloch,  McDannold,  McDearmon, 
McEttrick,  McGanu,  McKeighan,  McLaurin,  McMil- 
lin,  McNagny,  McKae,  Mer^ith,  Money,  Montgom- 
ery, Morgan,  Moses,  Neill,  Gates,  Outhwaite,  Paschal, 
Patterson,  Paynter,  Pearsou,  Pence,  Pendleton  of 
Texas,  Pendleton  of  West  Virginia,  Pickler,  Pigott, 
Bichards  of  Ohio,  Richardson  of  Michigan,  Richard- 
son of  Tennessee,  Ritchie,  Robbins,  Robertson  of 
Louisiana,  Russell  of  Georgia,  Sayers,  Shell,  Sibley, 
Simpson,  Snodgrass,  Somers,  Springer,  Stallings, 
StocKdale,  Stone  of  Kentucky,  Strait,  Swanson, 
Sweet,  Talbert  of  South  Carolina,  Tansney,  Tate, 
Tavlor  of  Indiana,  Terry,  Tucker,  Turner, 'Turpin, 
Tyler,  Washington,  Weadock,  Wells,  Wheeler  of 
Alabama,  White,  Whiting,  Williams  of  Illinois,  Wil- 
liams of  Mississippi,  Wilson  of  West  Virginia,  Wise, 
Woodard,  the  Speaker— 182. 


Nays  —  Bartlett,  Beltzhoover,  Brawley,  Cadmus, 
Campbell,  Causey,  Clancy,  <Cockran,  Compton, 
Coombs,  Cornish,  Covert,  Cummings,  Davev,  De 
Forest,  Dunn,  Dunphy,  English,  Everett,  Fielder, 
Geissenhainer,  Haines,  Harter,  Hendrix,  Lapliam, 
Lockwood,  Manner,  McAleer,  McCall,  McKaig,  Meyer, 
Mutch ler,  O'Neil,  Paj?e,  Powers,  Price,  Rayner,  Reil- 
1^,  Rusk,  Ryan,  Schermerhom,  Seranton,  Sickles, 
Sperry,  Stevens,  Talbott  of  Maryland,  Warner,  Wol- 
verton— 48. 

Not  Voting — Adams  of  Kentucky,  Adams  of  Pcnn- 
svlvania,  Aitken,  Aldrich,  Apsley,  Avery,  Babcock, 
Baker  of  New  Hampshire,  Bartholdt,  Belden,  Bing- 
ham, Blair,  Boutelle,  Brattan,  Broderick,  Brosius, 
Bundy,  Burrows,  Caldwell,  Cannon  of  Illinois,  Chick- 
ering,  Childs,  Cogswell,  Cooper  of  Wisconsin,  Cous- 
ins, Curtis  of  Kansas,  Curtis  of  New  York,  Dalzell, 
Daniels,  Dingley,  Dolliver,  Doolittle,  Draper,  Ellis 
of  Oregon,  Funk,  Funston,  Gardner,  Gear,  Gil  let  of 
New  "i  ork,  Gillett  of  Massachusetts,  Graham,  Grosve- 
nor,  Grout,  Haffcr,  Hainer,  Harmer,  Haugen,  Heiner, 
Henderson  of  Illinois,  Henderson  of  Iowa,  Hepburn, 
Hermann,  Hicks,  Hilbom,  Hines,  Hitt,  Hooker  of  New- 
York,  Hopkins  of  Illinois,  Hopkins  of  Pennsylvania, 
Houk  of  Tennessee,  Hulick,  Hull,  Johnson  of  Indi- 
ana, Johnson  of  North  Dakota,  Joy,  Kiefer,  Laccy, 
Lefever,  Linton,  Loud,  Loudenslager,  Lucas,  Mahon, 
Marvin  of  New  York,  McCleary  of  Minnesota,  Mc- 
Dowell, Meiklejohn,  Mercer,  Milliken,  Moon,  Morse, 
Murray,  Newlands,  North  way,  Payne,  Perkins,  Phil- 
lips, Post,  Randall,  Ray,  Ree^,  Reybum,  Robinson  of 
Pennsylvania,  Russell  of  Connecticut,  Settle,  Shaw, 
Shennan,  Sipe,  Smith,  Stephenson,  C.  W.  Stone, 
W.  A.  Stone,  Storer,  Strong,  Tawney,  Taylor  of  Ten- 
nessee, Thomas,  Trace v,  Upde^an,  Van  Voorhis  of 
New  York,  Van  Voorhis  of  Ohio,  W'adsworth,  Walk- 
er, Wanger.  Waugh,  Wever,  Wheeler  of  Illinois, 
Wilson  of  Ohio,  Wilson  of  Washiiigton,  Woomer, 
Wright  of  Massachusetts,  Wright  of  Pennsylvania— 
122. 

The  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  measure  as  a 
whole  was  as  follows : 

Yeas — Abbott,  Alderson,  Alexander,  Allen,  Arnold, 
Bailey,  Baker  of  Kansas,  Baldwin,  Bankhead,  Barnes. 
Barwiff,  Bell  of  Colorado,  Bell  of  Texas,  Beltzhoover, 
Berry,  Black  of  Georgia,  Black  of  Illinois,  Blanchard, 
Bland,  Boatner,  Boen,  Bower  of  North  Carolina, 
Branch,  Brawley,  Breckinridge  of  Arkansas,  Breck- 
inridge of  Kentucky,  Bretz,  Brickner,  Brookshire, 
Brown,  Bryan,  Bunn,  Bumes,  Bynum,  CabanLss, 
Caminetti,  Cannon  of  California,  Capehart,  Carutli, 
Catchings,  Causey,  Clancy,  Clark  of  Missouri,  Clarke 
of  Alabama,  Cobb  of  Alabama,  Cobb  of  Missouri, 
Cockran,  Cockrell,  Coffeen,  Compton,  Conn,  Coombs. 
Cooper  of  Florida,  Cooper  of  Indiana,  Cooper  of 
Texas,  Cornish,  Cox,  Crain,  Crawford,  Culberson, 
Davis,  De  Armond,  De  Forest,  Denson,  Dinsmore, 
Dockery,  Donovan,  Dunn,  Dunphy,  Durborow, 
Edmunds,  Ellis  of  Kentucky,  English,  Enloe,  Epes, 
Erdman,  Everett,  Fielder,  Fithian,  Forman,  Fyan, 
Geissenhainer,  Goldzier,  Goodnight,  Gorman,  Gradjr, 
Gresham,  Griffin,  Hall  of  Minnesota,  Hall  of  Missouri, 
Hammond,  Hare,  Harris,  Harter,  Hatch,  Hayes,  Heard, 
Henderson  of  North  Carolina,  Hines,  Holman,  Hooker 
of  Mississippi,  Houk  of  Ohio^  Hudson,  Hunter,  Hutch-  ^ 
eson,  Ikirt,  Johnson  of  Ohio,  Jones,  Kem,  Kilgore,  ^ 
Kribbs,  Kyle,  Lane,  Lapham,  Latimer,  Lawson,  Lay- 
ton,  Lester,  Lisle,  Livingston.  Lockwood,  Lynch, 
Maddox,  Manner,  Maffuire,  Mallory,  Marshall,  Mar- 
tin of  Indiana,  McAleer,  McCrear>'  of  Kentucky, 
McCulloch,  McDannold,  McDearmon,  McEttrick,  Mc- 
Gann,  McKaig,  McKeighan,  McLaurin,  McMillin, 
McNagny,  McRae,  Meredith,  Money,  Montgomery, 
Morgan,  Moses,  Mutchler,  Neill,  Gates,  O'Neil,  Ou- 
thwaite, Paschal,  Patterson,  Paynter,  Pearson,  Pence, 
Pendleton  of  Texas,  Pendleton  of  West  Virjjinia,  Pig- 
ott, Rayner,  Reilly,  Richards  of  Ohio,  Richardson  of 
Michigan,  Richardson  of  Tennessee,  Ritchie,  Robbins, 
Rusk,  Russell  of  Georgia,  Ryan,  Sayere,  Shell,  Simp- 
son, Snodj?rass,  Somers,  Springer,  Stallings,  Stock- 
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dale,  8tono  of  Kentucky,  Strait,  Swanson,  Talbert  of 
fc>outh  Carolina,  Talbott  of  Maryland,  Tarsnev,  Tate, 
Taylor  of  Indiana,  Terrv",  Tracey,  Tucker,  Turner, 
Turpin,  Tyler,  Warner,  Washington,  Weadock,  Wells, 
Wheeler  of  Alabama,  Whitinjj,  Williams  of  Illinois, 
Williams  of  Mississippi,  Wilson  of  West  Virginia, 
Wise,  Wolverton,  W^oodard.  the  Speaker — 204. 

Nays— Adams  of  Kentucky,  Ailams  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Aitken,  Aldrich,  Apslcy,  Avery,  Babcook,  Baker 
of  New  Hampshire,  Bartholdt,  Bartlett,  Belden,  Binjf- 
ham,  Blair,  BoutcUe,  Bowers  of  California,  Broderick, 
Brortius,  Bundy,  Burrows,  Cadmus,  Caldwell,  Camp- 
boll,  Cannon  of  Illinois,  Chickering,  Childs,  Cogs- 
well, Cooper  of  Wisconsin,  Cousins,  Covert,  Cuiu- 
mings,  Curtis  of  Kansas,  Curtis  of  New  York,  Dalzell, 
Daniels,  Davey,  Dingley,  Dolliver,  Doolittle,  Draper, 
Ellis  of  Oregon,  Fletch'er,  Funk,  Funston,  Gardner, 
Gear,  Geary,  Gillct  of  New  York,  Gillett  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Grosvenor,  Grout,  Hager,  Hainer,  Haines, 
Harmer,  Hartman,  Haugen,  Heiner,  Henderson  of  Illi- 
nois, Henderson  of  lowa^  Hendrix,  Hepburn,  Her- 
mann, Hicks,  Hilborn,  Ilitt,  Hooker  of  New  York, 
Hopkins  of  Illinois,  Ilulick,  Hull,  Jolinson  of  Indi- 
ana, Johnson  of  North  Dakota,  Joy,  Kiefcr,  Lacey, 
Lcfevcr.  Linton,  Loud,  Loudenslager,  Lucas,  Mahon. 
Marsh,  Marvin  of  New  York,  McCall,  McCleary  or 
Minnesota,  McDowell,  Meiklejohn,  Mercer,  Meyer, 
Moon,  Morse,  Murray,  Newlands,  Northway,  Page, 
Pavne.  Perkins,  Phillips,  Pickler,  Post,  Powers,  Price, 
Randall,  Kay,  Reed,  Rcyburn,  Robertson  of  Louisiana, 
Robinson  ot*  Pennsylvania,  Russell  of  Connecticut, 
Schermerhom,  Scranton,  Settle,  Shaw,  Shennan,  Sib- 
lev,  Sickles,  Smith,  Sperry,  Stephenson,  C.  W.  Stone, 
W.  A.  Stone,  Storer.  Strong,  Tawney,  Taylor  of  Ten- 
nessee, Thomas,  Updegratt,Van  Voorhis  of  New  York, 
Van  Voorhis  of  Ohio,  Wads  worth.  Walker,  Wanger, 
Waugh,  Wever,  Wheeler  of  Illinois,  White,  Wilson 
of  Ohio,  Wilson  of  Washington,  Woomer,  Wright  of 
Mjissachusctts,  Wright  of  Pennsylvania— 140. 

Not  Voting— Brattan,  Graham.  Hopkins  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Houk  of  Tennessee,  Milliken,  Sipe,  Stevens, 
S'weet— 8. 

The  bill  was  reported  in  the  Senate  March  20, 
and  made  the  special  order  for  April  2,  when 
Mr.  Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  supported  it  in  a  speech  defending 
it  as  an  effective  revenue  measure.  It  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  largely  from  that 
time  until  its  final  passage ;  ana  some  interest- 
ing discussions  arose  out  of  incidents  in  the 
progress  of  the  measure.  A  multitude  of  amend- 
ments— about  634 — were  proposed  by  the  Senate 
committee,  and  finally  adopted,  the  chief  of 
which  was  the  tax  on  sugar,  on  coal,  and  on 
iron  ore.  ' 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  sugar 
tax,  charges,  made  in  the  press  in  regard  to 
speculation  in  sugar  certificates  by  Senators  were 
investigated,  and  the  activity  of*  the  agents  of 
the  sugar  trust  in  influencing  legislation  became 
the  subject  of  severe  criticism.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  show  also  that  the  administration  was 
pledged  to  the  sugar  tax,  in  return  for  partisan 
service  rendered  by  the  trust.  While  little  was 
proved  directly — ^and  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
little  could  be  proved  directly — the  whole  matter 
grew  into  something  of  a  scandal,  in  which  cer- 
tain of  the  Senators  were  compromised.  For 
amount  of  revenue  involved,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  the  sugar  tax  was  the  most  important 
point  in  the  measure.  It  carried  with  it  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  reciprocity  treaties  of  the  former 
administration  and  the  abolition  of  the  sugar 
bounty  provided  for  in  the  McKinleyact.  With 
a  singular  inconsistency,  however,  the  reciproc- 
ity treaty  with  Hawaii  was  left  in  effpct. 


Next  to  the  sugar  schedule  the  income-tax 
provisions  of  the  measure  were  the  great  subject 
of  discussion.  Mr.  Ilill,  of  New  York,  based  his 
opposition  to  the  bill  mainly  on  the  income  tax 
and  made  a  strong  fight  to  have  it  stricken  out. 
The  question  was  brought  to  a  vote,  June  28. 
In  making  the  motion  to  strike  out  all  sections 
relating  to  the  income  tax,  he  presented  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  arguments  that  he  had 
presented  in  detail  during  the  progress  of  the 
measure : 

"  My  objections  to  the  retention  of  the  income- 
tax  provisions  in  the  bill  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

''1.  An  income  tax  has  no  legitimate  place 
in  a  tariff  bill.  It  is  unjust  to  those  who  desire 
to  support  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  but  who  can 
not  consistently  or  conscientiously  favor  an  in- 
come tax.  If  admissible  at  all  it  should  have 
been  embraced  in  a  separate  measure.  The  ef- 
fort to  retain  it  in  this  bill  has  hindered,  de- 
layed, and  sacrificed  the  cause  of  tariff  reform, 
and  compelled  the  surrender  of  many  essential 
principles  which  should  have  accompanied  a 
genuine  tariff  revision. 

*'2.  An  income  tax  is  neither  a  Democratic 
nor  a  Republican  principle,  and  has  never 
been  approved  b^  the  people  at  the  polls,  but  is 
one  of  the  doctrmes  of  the  Populist  party,  the 
votes  of  whose  Senators  in  the  Senate  are  ex- 
pected to  be  the  means  of  fastening  it  upon  the 
bill  and  upon  the  people. 

'*  3.  It  is  an  unnecessary  tax.  The  debate  has 
conclusively  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  needs 
of  the  Treasury  will  not  require  the  proceeds  of 
this  tax.  but  that  sufficient  revenues  will  be  real- 
ized under  the  other  provisions  of  the  measure. 
No  proper  estimate  nas  been  furnished  of  the 
revenues  expected  to  be  realized  from  this  tax, 
but  it  is  blindly  urged,  without  regard  to  antici- 
pated revenues  or  consequences. 

**4.  It  is  a  direct  tax  within  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and,  not  being 
laid  in  proportion  to  population,  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional, and  can  not  be  enforced. 

*'5.  It  is  unequal,  unjust,  and  sectional  in  its 
design  and  operation,  and  is  principally  urged  by 
the  representatives  of  those  States  which  will  be 
least  affected  by  its  provisions.  It  is  an  attack 
upon  the  thrift,  the  energy,  iind  the  enterprise  of 
the  North  rather  than  an  honest  effort  to  reach 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country  by  consti- 
tutional and  just  means. 

"6.  It  is  the  revival  of  an  odious  war  tax  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace. 

"  7.  Tne  exemption  of  all  incomes  not  exceed- 
ing $4,000  is  an  exemption  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  income-tax  legislation  here  or  anywhere 
in  the  world,  and  stamps  the  measure  as  the  most 
offensive  species  of  class  legislation.  While  os- 
tensibly aimed  at  the  rich,  it  permits  one  having 
an  investment  of  $80,000,  drawing  interest  at  5 
per  cent,  to  escape  all  taxation  under  it.  Whether 
it  injures  the  very  rich  or  not,  it  clearly  does  not 
help  the  poor.  It  is  not  based  upon  any  consist- 
ent theory.  Either  substantially  all  incomes 
should  be  taxed  or  none  at  all. 

**8.  It  is  unjust  and  indefensible  in  its  dis- 
criminations. It  necessarily  exempts  the  income 
from  1635,000,000  of  Government  bonds,  but  de- 
nies the  same  exemption  to  State  bonds.    It  ex- 
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empts  $4,000  from  the  individual  income  of  a 
citizen  derived  from  hi3  general  business,  but  de- 
nies him  the  same  exemption  if  his  income  is  de- 
rived from  a  corporate  investment.  It  unneces- 
sarily and  injuriously  discriminates  against  cor- 
porate investments  by  individuals,  especially 
small  investments. 

*•  9.  It  is  retroactive  in  its  operation.  It  com- 
pels the  payment  of  a  tax  upon  incomes  realized 
since  Jan.  1,  1894,  being  at  least  six  months  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  act,  which  should  only 
apply  to  future  incomes,  if  at  all. 

**  10.  It  usurps  those  fields  of  revenue  which 

Croperly  belong  to  the  States.  Tariff  taxation 
ping  exclusively,  under  the  Constitution,  the 
province  of  the  Federal  Government,  it  should 
mainly  confine  itself  to  that  method  of  raising  its 
necessary  revenues  without  encroaching  upon  the 
rights,  p'rerogatives,  and  revenues  of  the  States. 
This  measure  not  only  provides  for  income  taxa- 
tion proper,  but  includes  an  inheritance  and  gift 
tax,  thereby  trespassing  upon  a  field  already  oc- 
cupied by  many  of  the  States.  Incomes,  if  taxed 
at  all,  should  be  taxed  by  State  rather  than  Fed- 
eral authority.  The  States  are  suffering  more  from 
lack  of  sufficient  and  proper  revenues  than  is  the 
General  Government.  Wnat  are  essentially  local 
revenues  should  be  reserved  for  local  purooses. 

"11.  Its  provisions  are  inquisitorial  and  offen- 
sive in  their  character.  A  citizen  is  compelled  to 
give  evidence  against  himself,  and  to  submit  to 
the  production  and  inspection  of  his  books  and 
papers.  The  political  agents  of  the  Government 
are  invested  with  vast  powers  which  are  liable  to 
abuse.  Taxation  may  be  increased  100  per  cent., 
and  other  severe  penalties  may  be  imposed.  It 
is  a  system  of  taxation  adopted  for  a  monarchical 
government,  but  unsuited  for  a  free  republic, 

**  12.  It  violates  the  Constitution,  because  it 
usurps  those  revenues  derived  from  certain  do- 
mestic corporations  which  the  States  have  them- 
selves created,  and  the  revenues  of  which  corpora- 
tions the  States  have  set  apart  for  the  uses  of 
their  own  State  governments.  Those  revenues 
can  not  constitutionally  be  destroyed,  dimin- 
ished, or  interfered  with*  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment. The  proposed  tax  is  an  attack  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  their  reserved  rights, 
the  doctrine  of  home  rule,  and  every  just  princi- 
ple of  government  for  which  we  have  ever  here- 
tofore contended. 

**  13.  The  absorption  of  these  legitimate  State 
revenues  by  the  General  Government  as  here  pro- 
[)Osed  will  necessarily  lead  to  increased  direct 
taxation  by  the  States,  and  add  to  the  existing 
direct  burdens  of  the  people. 

"  14.  The  tax  proposed  is  double  that  recom- 
mended by  Secretaiy  Carlisle. 

*'  15.  It  will  duplicate  taxation,  create  friction, 
and  provoke  confiict  or  contention  between  the 
General  Government  and  the  States,  is  contrary 
to  the  established  policy  of  the  Government,  is  a 
step  toward  socialism,  and  is  unwise  from  every 
point  of  political  expediency." 

The  motion  to  strike  out  was  defeated  by  the 
following  vote : 

Yba8 — Aldrich,  Allison,  Chandler,  CuUom,  Dixon, 
Dolph,  Frve,  Gallinger,  Hale,  Hawlev,  Iliff^ins,  Hill, 
Hoar,  McMillan,  Mander»on,  Morrill,  Murphy,  Pat- 
ton,  Perkins,  Piatt,  Proctor,  Sherman,  Smith,  Wash- 
burn—24. 


Nays— Allen,  Bate,  Berry,  Blackburn,  Blanchard, 
Brice,  Catfery,  Camden,  Cookrell,  Coke,  Daniel, 
Faulkner,  George,  Gibson,  Gordon,  Hansbrough, 
Harris,  Hunton,  Irby,  Jarvis,  Jones  of  Arkansaa, 
Kyle,  Lindsay,  McLaurin,  Martin,  Mills,  Mitchell  of 
Oregon,  Pasco,  Pefter,  Pettigrew.  Power,  Kansom, 
Roach,  Shoup,  Teller,  Vest,  Vilas,  Voorhees,  Walsh, 
White-40. 

Not  Voting — Butler,  Call,  Cameron,  Carey,  Davis, 
Dubois,  Gorman,  Grav,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Lodge.  Mc- 
Pherson,  Mitchell  or  Wisconsin,  Morgan,  Palmer, 
Pugh,  Quay,  Squire,  Stewart,  Turpie,  Wilson,  Wol- 
cott— 21. 

On  July  2,  in  discussing  the  sugar  schedule. 
Mr.  Mills,  of  Texas,  said  of  the  exemption  of 
Hawaiian  sugar  from  duty : 

"  I  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives when  the  Hawaiian  treaty  was  first  made 
in  1876.  I  voted  against  it,  because  at  that  time 
the  treaty  was  not  only  submitted  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  but  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  it  was  releasing  the  revenues  of 
the  Government  I  have  spoken  against  it,  I 
have  tried  from  that  day  to  this  to  have  it  re- 
pealed. 

**  After  it  had  run  its  length  of  seven  years,  it 
was  proposed  to  renew  the  treaty  again,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  opposed  to  it. 
Those  who  negotiated  that  treaty  knew  that  the 
House  would  never  consent  to  its  renewal.  It 
was  made  bv  the  Administration  and  it  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  but  it  was  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  second 
time. 

"  It  released  the  revenues  of  the  Government 
without  consulting  that  branch  of  Congress  to 
which  the  Constitution  especially  confides  that 
subject.  When  that  treaty  was  made  the  sec- 
ond time  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  put  into 
operation,  I  introduced  a  resolution  and  had  it 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  ('ommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  J.  Randolph 
Tucker,  of  Virginia,  was  chairman,  to  inquire 
whether  it  was  competent  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  a  treaty  releasing  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Government  without  the  consent  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

**If  I  remember  aright,  that  committee  re- 
ported unanimously  that  they  had  no  such 
power.  I  know  that  was  the  report  of  the  ma- 
jority, a  verv  able  report,  made  by  Mr.  Tucker, 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  United  States. 

"  Mr.  President,  we  have  released  over  $50,- 
000,000,  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  given  to  the  corpora- 
tions which  dominate  those  islands ;  and  we  are 
now  proposing  to  continue  that  business  of  de- 
pleting the  pockets  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  $5,000,000  a  year  and  placing  it  in  the 
pockets  of  the  corporations  that  control  the 
sugar  lands  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  They  are 
owned,  as  I  understand,  by  the  sugar  trust  of 
the  United  States. 

*•  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  to 
terminate  this  treaty,  and  to  take  back  and  keep 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  $5,000,000  a  year  which  we  are  taking  out 
and  giving  to  the  Hawaiian  sugar  producers. 

"  I  see  no  earthly  reason  for  a  continuance  of 
this  treaty.  It  is  simply  a  bounty  of  $5,000,000 
which  we' are  giving  out  of  the  pockets  of  our 
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own  people,  year  by  year,  into  the  pockets  of 
foreigners. 

'*  It  is  useless  to  talk  about  the  negotiation  of 
the  treaty  for  Pearl  Island  Harbor  or  any  other 
harbor.  That  harbor  belongs  to  us.  It  has 
been  held  by  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  who  ever 
sat  in  this  body  that  the  treaty  by  which  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  ceded  Pearl  Island  Harbor  in- 
vested a  fee-simple  title  in  this  Government. 
But  even  if  it  did  not,  we  can  get  the  whole 
islands,  if  we  want  them,  by  simply  saving  that 
we  are  ready  to  take  them.  Why  give  15,000,000 
year  after  year  to  these  people,  when  the  islands 
are  willing  to  come  to  us  and  we  are  not  willing 
to  receive  them  f 

"I  hope  this  provision  of  the, bill  will  be 
stricken  out.  It  should  not  be  in  it.  It  raises 
the  price  of  su^ar  to  our  own  consumers  in  this 
country,  and  gives  the  Hawaiian  producers  the 
benefit  of  |5.000,000  of  bounty.  Iwant  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  to  strike  that  provision  out 
of  this  bill." 

On  the  same  day  an  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Manderson,  of  Nebraska,  continuing  the 
sugar  bounty  provided  for  in  the  act  of  Oct.  1, 
1890,  was  defeated  by  the  following  vote: 

Yeas— Aldrich,  Allison,  Carev^  Chandler,  Davis, 
Dixon,  Dolph,  Dubois,  Frye,  Galhnger,  Hale,  Hans- 
brough,  Hawley.  Hij^gins,  Hoar,  Jones  of  Nevada, 
Kyle,  Lodge,  McMillan,  Manderson,  Mitchell  of  Ore- 
•  ffon,  Patton,  Petfer,  Perkins,  Pettiff rew,  Piatt,  Power, 
Quay,  Sherman,  Shoup,  Squire,  Teller,  Washburn — 33. 

Nays — Allen,  Bate,  Blackburn,  Blanchard,  Brice, 
Caffcry,  Camden,  Cockrell,  Coke,  Faulkner,  Georjje, 
Gibson,  Gorman,  Harris,  Hill,  Hunton,  Irby,  Jarvis, 
Jones  of  Arkansas,  Lindsay,  McLaurin,  Mills,  Mitch- 
ell of  Wisconsin,  Morgan,  Murphy,  Palmer,  Pasco, 
Pugh,  Ransom,  Koach,  Smith,  Turple,  Vest,  Vilas, 
Voorhees,  Walsh,  White -37. 

Not  Voting — Berry,  Butler,  Call,  Cameron,  Cul- 
lom,  Daniel,  Gordon,  Gray,  McPhersou,  Martin,  Mor- 
rill, Proctor,  Stewart,  Wilson,  Wolcott— 15. 

Mr.  Peffer,  of  Kansas,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment making  sugar  free  of  duty,  which  was  de- 
feated by  the  following  vote  : 

Yeas— Aldrich,  Allen,  Allison,  Carey,  Chandler, 
Cullom,  Davis,  Dixon,  Dolph,  Dubois,  Gallinger, 
Hale,  Ilansbrough,  Ilawley,  Higffins,  Hill,  Hoar, 
Irby.  Jones  of  Nevada,  Kyle,  Lodge,  McMillan, 
Mitciiell  of  Oregon,  Patton,  Petfer,  Pettlgrew,  Piatt, 
Power,  Proctor,  Shoup,  Squire,  Teller,  Washburn— 
33. 

Nays— Bate.  Blackburn,  Blanchard,  Caiferv,  Call, 
Camden,  C/Ockrell,  Coke,  Daniel,  Faulkner,  George, 
Gibson,  Gordon,  Gorman,  Gray,  Harris,  Hunton,  Jar- 
vis,  Jones  of  Arkansas,  Lindsay,  McLaurin,  Mander- 
son, Martin,  Mitchell  of  Wisconsin,  Morjran,  Murphv, 
Palmer.  Perkins,  Pugh,  Quay,  Ransom,  Roach,  Smitu, 
Turpie,  Vest,  Vilas,  Voorhees,  Walsh,  Wliitc— 39. 

Not  Voting —Berry,  Brlce,  Butler,  Cameron,  Frye, 
McPherson,  Mills,  Morrill,  Pasco,  Sherman,  Stewart, 
WlUon,  Wolcott -13. 

On  July  3,  1894,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  by 
the  following  vote : 

Ybas — Allen,  Bate,  Berry,  Blackburn,  Blanchard, 
Catfery,  Call,  Cockrell,  Coke,  Daniel,  Faulkner, 
Georj^e,  Gibson,  Gorman,  Gray,  Harris,  Hunton,  Irby, 
Jar V 18,  Jones  of  Arkansas,  Kyle,  Lindsav,  McLaurin, 
Martin,  Mills,  Mitchell  of  Wisconsin,  Morgan,  Mur- 
phy, Palmer,  Pasco,  Ransom,  Roach,  Smith,  Turpie, 
Vest,  Vilas,  Voorhees,  Walsh,  White— 39. 

Nays — Aldrich,  Allison,  Carey,  Chandler,  Cullom, 
Davis,  Dixon,  Dolph,  Dubois,  Frye,  Gallinger,  Hale, 


Ilansbrough,  Hawley,  Illffglns,  Hill,  Jones  of  Nevada, 
Lodge,  McMillan,  Manderson,  Mitchell  of  Oregon, 
l*atton,  Peffer,  Perkins,  Piatt,  Power,  Proctor,  Quay, 
Sherman,  Slioup,  Squire,  Stewart,  Teller,  Washburn 
—34. 

Not  Voting — Brice,  Butler,  Camden,  Cameron. 
Gordon,  Hoar,  McPherson,  Morrill,  Pettlgrcw,  Pugh, 
Wilson,  Wolcott— 12. 

On  July  7,  1894,  Mr.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  tariff  bill  with  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  moved  that  the  House 
nonconcur.    He  said : 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  went  from 
this  House,  whatever  may  have  been  the  imper- 
fections of  its  details,  was  based  upon  two  clear 
and  intelligent  principles. 

"•  It  was  based  first  upon  the  principle  that,  in 
gathering  revenue  taxes  under  a  tariff,  those 
taxes  should  be  levied  and  gathered  from  fin- 
ished products,  and  not  upon  what  are  called 
raw  materials.  Taxes  upon  raw  materials  are 
taxes  upon  the  occupation  of  the  working  peo- 
ple of  the  country ;  and  no  country  which  does 
not  allow  its  working  people  free,  untaxed  ac- 
cess to  the  materials  of  industry  can  fully  sup- 
ply its  own  market  or  hope  to  contend  for  the 
markets  of  other  countries  in  the  world, 

**■  And  so,  sir,  the  bill  that  passed  through  the 
House  was  based  upon  that  great  fundamental 
Democratic  idea  that  we  should  gather  whatever 
revenue  we  need  under  a  tariff  system  from  a 
revenue  tax  upon  the  finished  product,  and  not 
from  successive  taxes,  roUeil  up  and  repeated  at 
every  stage  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  upon 
the  materials  that  workingmen  have  to  use  in 
the  employment  of  their  labor.  The  bill  that 
came  back  to  us  from  the  Senate  does  not  recog- 
nize that  principle.  It  has  transferred  to  the 
tax  list  quite  a  number  of  materials  of  industry 
which  this  House  desired  and  desires  to  give 
free  and  untaxed  to  the  working  people  of  this 
country.  Of  all  the  chief  free  materials  pro- 
vided in  the  House  bill,  only  wool  and  lumber 
come  back  to  us  undisturbed  by  the  Senate  bill. 

"There  was  another  important  and  eoually 
Democratic  principle  in  the  House  bill,  and  that 
was  that  there  can  be  no  just  or  equal  system  of 
taxation  except  a  system  based  upon  the  value 
of  the  thing  taxed!  There  is  no  open,  public, 
and  just  system  of  taxation  except  that  which 
is  levied  upon  a  unit  of  value,  not  that  which  is 
levied  upon  a  unit  of  weight,  measure,  or  time. 
Therefore  the  House  bill  in  the  main  sought 
through  all  of  its  schedules  to  introduce  and  to 
extend,  as  far  as  it  could,  the  ad  valorem  system 
of  taxation,  instead  of  a  specific  or  a  compoun<l 
system. 

"There  is  not  a  State  in  this  country  that 
would  dare  to  impose  specific  taxes  on  acres  of 
land  or  on  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  by  which 
a  worthless  acre  would  pay  as  much  taxes  as  the 
richest  in  the  State,  ana  by  which  the  humblest 
cottage  would  pay  the  same  rate  of  ttixation  as 
the  most  luxurious  mansion  in  the  State;  and 
yet  specific  taxes  work  out  their  results  in  ex- 
actly that  method  wherever  they  are  put  into 
our  tariff  system,  always  increa<«ing  the  burden 
where  it  ought  to  be  diminished  in  justice  and 
equality,  and  diminishing  the  burden  where  it 
ought  to  be  increased  in  justice  and  equality. 
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*'  Now,  sir,  we  find  that  the  Senate  bill  has  re- 
turned very  largely  to  specific  taxes,  and  in 
many  cases — in  a  considerable  number  of  cases — 
in  that  worst  and  most  insidious  and  prima  facie 
fraudulent  form  of  taxes,  a  compound  duty 
made  up  of  a  i«pecific  tax  and  an  ad  valorem  tax. 

**  I  have  already  stated  that  the  amendments 
proposed  to  this  bill  bv  the  Senate  are  034 
m  number.  They  are  distributed  as  follow: 
There  are  52  amendments  to  the  chemical 
schedule ;  there  are  64  amendments  to  the  iron 
and  steel  schedule;  there  are  8  to  the  wood 
schedule ;  5  to  the  sugar  schedule ;  4  to  the  to- 
bacco schedule;  16  to  the  cotton  schedule;  19 
to  the  flax  schedule;  80  to  the  woolen  schedule; 
0  to  the  silk  schedule ;  8  to  the  paper  schedule  ; 
57  to  the  sundry  schedule ;  and  89  to  the  free 
list ;  in  the  latter  case,  almost  always  a  transfer 
of  something  left  on  the  free  list  by  the  House 
or  put  upon  the  free  list  by  the  House  back  to 
the  taxable  list. 

"Now,  sir,  if  there  were  any  feeling  in  this 
House  when  we  came  to  deal  with  the  tariff  bill, 
it  was  that  we  were  dealing  too  conservatively. 
There  was  scarcely  any  sentiment  in  this  House, 
except  here  and  tnere  upon  some  one  particular 
item,  that  did  not  make  us  feel  that  if  we  were 
free  lo  carry  out  the  full  mandate  of  the  people 
who  sent  us  there,  we  would  have  sent  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  with  a  lower  range  of  duties  than 
we  ventured  to  suggest  or  pass  in  this  House. 

*'  If  these  amendments  were  in  the  direction 
of  a  reduction  of  the  people's  taxes,  I  am  sure 
that  this  House  would  agree  very  ouickly  to  a 
large  number  of  them ;  but  while  a  few  of  them 
in  one  or  two  important  instances,  for  which  I 
must  give  due  credit,  are  reductions,  the  great 
mass  of  these  changes  are  in  the  direction  of  in- 
creasing the  taxes  upon  the  American  people 
and  increasing  the  protection  of  the  home  mak- 
ers of  the  articles  thus  taxed.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  sugar  schedule.  It  is  true  in  the 
cotton  schedule.  It  is  true  in  the  woolen  sched- 
ule. It  is  true  in  the  glass  schedule  ;  and  so  on 
through  all  the  important  schedules  where  the 
taxes  bear  most  heavily  on  the  people  there  is 
an  increase  in  taxation  which  will  not,  in  my 
judgment,  increase  proportionately  the  revenue 
of  the  Government  aerived  from  those  taxes." 

The  motion  to  nonconcur  was  adopted,  and  a 
conference  (x)mmittee  was  appointed. 

On  July  19,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  House  con- 
ferees, reported  a  disagreement  with  the  Senate 
conferees,  and  moved  that  the  House  further  in- 
sist upon  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. He  alluded  to  the  difficulties  urged  by 
the  Senate  conferees,  to  the  effect  that  the 
amendments  had  been  necessary  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  number  of  votes  required  to  pass  the 
measure,  and  that  the  abandonment  of  any  one 
of  them  might  lead  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
combination  and  prevent  any  tariff  legislation. 
He  then  entered  upon  a  specific  statement  of 
differences : 

*•  It  remains  for  me  simply  to  add,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  chief  points  of  controversy  between 
the  representatives  of  the  dominant  party  in  the 
two  Houses,  and  thus  between  the  conference 
committees  of  the  two  Houses,  was,  first,  the  su- 
gar schedule ;  next,  the  duty  upon  iron  ore  and 
upon  coal,  and   the  duty  upon  silver-lead  ores 


and  some  of  the  duties  in  the  woolen  schedule, 
and  especially  to  some  of  the  duties  of  the  iron 
and  steel  schedule,  prominently  those  upon  pie 
iron,  upon  steel  rails,  and  upon  cutlery  and 
structural  iron. 

**But  the  great  difficulty  in  the  pathway  of 
an  agreement  has  been  a  proper  adjustment  of 
the  sugar  schedule.  This  House  voted  for  free 
sugar,  raw  and  refined.  It  voted  down  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
a  gradual  repeal  of  the  bounty  and  a  reduction 
by  more  than  one  half  of  the  duty  upon  refined 
sugar.  The  Senate  has  reintroduced  into  the 
proposed  tariff  bill  a  sugar  schedule  which, 
whether  truly  or  not,  has  been  accepted  by  the 
country,  by  the  press  of  the  country,  by  the  people 
of  the  country,  as  unduly  favorable  to  the  great 
sugar  trust.  It  proposes  a  duty  of  40  per  ceni. 
ad  valorem  on  all  grades  of  sugar,  a  dinerential 
of  one  eighth  of  a  cent  upon  refined  sugar,  in 
addition  to  a  differential  of  one  tenth  of  a  cent 
on  sugar  imported  from  countries  that  pay  an 
export  bounty  upon  their  sugar. 

**  There  is  reasonable  ground  for  difference  of 
opinion  among  Democrats  as  to  whether  any 
duty  upon  sugar  should  be  placed  in  our  tariff 
bill  or  not.  It  has  always  been  contended  by 
most  of  those  who  have  been  leaders  in  the  great 
tariff-reform  movement  in  this  country  that,  of 
all  the  articles  yielding  large  revenue,  sugar  was 
the  one  article  upon  which  an  ideal  Democratic 
revenue  tariff  could  be  placed. 

**  There  would  be  substantial  agreement,  I 
think,  with  that  position  to-day  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  except  for  the  fact  that  the  framers 
of  the  McKinley  bill,  in  their  zeal  to  cut  off 
taxation,  the  larger  part  of  which  went  into  the 
public  Treasury,  in  order  that  they  might  in- 
crease taxes,  the  larger  part  of  which  went  into 
the  pockets  of  their  beneficiaries,  placed  raw 
sugar  upon  the  free  list,  gave  a  half-cent  pro- 
tection or  six  tenths  of  a  cent  in  the  case  of 
sugar  imported  from  bounty-paying  countries 
on  the  refined  sugar,  and  provided  a  bounty  to 
the  producers  of  sugar  in  this  country.  By  this 
action  the  people  have  had  a  taste  of  untaxed 
sugar,  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  get  back  to  the 
position  originally  occupied  by  the  Democratic 
party. 

*'  It  is  our  hope  that  we  shall  give  them,  if  we 
succeed  in  passing  any  sort  of  a  wise  and  proper 
tariff-reform  bill,  a  taste  of  so  many  other  un- 
taxed articles  that  protection  can  never  raise  its 
head  again  in  this  country. 

"  It  is  not  possible,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  any  one  to 
state  accurately,  on  the  proposed  sugar  schedule 
of  the  Senate,  what  would  be  the  amount  of  duty 
upon  refined  sugar  which  would  inure  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  great  refining  company  of  this 
country.  Although  I  had  not  fully  reached  that 
conclusion  when  the  House  bill  was  prepared,  1 
have  no  doubt  myself  to-day  that  the  business  of 
sugar  refining  can  be  carried  on  as  cheaply  in 
the  United  States  as  in  any  country  in  the 
world ;  and  1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt— al- 
though sincere  tariff  reformers  differ  with  me 
on  that  point — that  any  differential  duly  what- 
ever upon  refined  sugar  is  simply  so  much  bounty 
provided  for  the  great  monopoly  of  refining  sugar 
in  this  country. 

"If,  therefore,  the  House  conferees  were  pre- 
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pared  U>  recede  from  the  House  position  for  free 
sugar  and  attempt  to  agree  upon  some  revenue 
taxation  for  su§^r.  they  could  not,  without  the 
mandate  of  this  House,  accept  such  a  provision 
as  that  which  is  offered  in  the  Senate  bill.  If  it 
be  true  that  the  great  American  sugar  trust  has 
grown  so  strong  and  so  powerful  that  it  says 
that  no  tariff  bill  can  pass  the  American  Con- 
gress in  which  its  privileges  are  not  adequately 
guarded— if,  I  say,  that  be  true,  I  hope  this 
House  will  never  consent  to  adjournment.  1 
hope,  whatever  the  fate  of  the  general  tariff  bill 
is,  that  this  House  will  not  consent  to  an  ad- 
journment until  it  has  passed  a  single  bill  put- 
ting refined  sugar  on  the  free  list. 

"  The  American  people  have  three  times  voted 
for  the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House  on 
the  great  issue  of  tariff  reform,  ^hen,  in  1888, 
we  were  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin  before  the 
people  of  this  country,  there  was  not  a  Demo- 
crat in  all  this  land  who  did  not  feel  on  the 
morning  after  the  election  as  enthusiastic  and  as 
determined  to  press  forward  in  that  fight  as  he 
did  when  the  hope  of  victory  was  with  him  the 
day  before.  It  was  because  of  that  determina- 
tion, it  was  because  of  that  growing  enthusiasm, 
it  was  because  we  felt  the  spirit  and  the  thrill 
of  the  spirit  of  American  liberty  inciting  us,  it 
was  because  we  felt  the  incitement  of  a  great 
moral  purpose  which  multiplies  men  by  ten,  that 
we  took  up  this  cause  in  1888,  fought  for  it  in 
1890,  and  prevailed  in  1892. 

"  The  American  people  have  given  us  the  re- 
sponsibility. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we 
also  have  the  power  to  fulfill  their  mandate. 
The  bill  which  passed  the  House  was  not  only 
approved,  prepared,  and  voted  for  by  those  who 
are  the  immediately  chosen  servants  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  but  it  has  been  officially 
approved  and  indorsed  by  the  President  who 
was  chosen  by  them  to  carry  out  this  great  re- 
form of  the  tariff.  Thus  every  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  United  States  Government  to-day 
deriving  its  authority  from  the  direct  vote  of 
the  American  people — for  the  electoral  college 
now  amounts  to  nothing,  and  the  President  is 
virtually  chosen  by  a  direct  vote— every  part  of 
the  lawmaking  machinery  deriving  its  authority 
from  the  direct  vote  and  mandate  of  the  people 
has  indorsed  the  scheme  of  tariff  reform  pro- 
posed here  and  carried  through  this  House. 

"  No  man  in  this  country,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
been  more  interested  in  the  progress  and  suc- 
cessful termination  of  this  great  movement  than 
the  man  whom  the  people  selected  to  lead  them 
in  this  great*  campaign.  He  has  never  spoken 
an  uncertain  word  as  to  his  position  on  this 
question.  In  his  official  message  of  last  Decem- 
ber he  emphatically  and  unqualifiedly  indorsed 
the  action  of  the  House  and  the  bill  which  had 
then  been  prepared  for  its  consideration. 

"  While  the  proprieties  of  his  position  have 
compelled  him,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the 
two  branches  of  Congress,  to  remain  in  a  large 
measure  quiet  during  the  pendency  of  these  bills, 
yet  he  has  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  express  in 
every  suitable  manner  exactly  what  his  position 
is  to-day,  and,  just  as  we  were  entering  on  the 
great  work  of  conferring  betwetMi  the  two  Houses, 
I  had  the  honor  to  receive  from  him  a  long  per- 
sonal letter,  which,  with  his  consent  obtained 


this  morning,  I  will  now  send  to  the  clerk's  desk 
to  be  given  to  the  people  of  this  country." 

[Personal.] 

ExBOUTiTB  Mansion,  WAsniicoTOir,  JiUp  fS,  189U. 

My  deak  Sir  :  The  ccrtaintv  that  a  conference  will 
be  ordered  between  the  two  llou8e8  of  Congreha  for 
the  purpose  of  adjuBting  differences  on  the  8ubjcet  of 
tarin  legiiiilation  makes  it  also  certain  that  you  will 
be  <^ain  called  on  to  do  hard  8ervice  in  the  cause  of 
tarin  refonn. 

My  public  life  has  been  bo  closely  related  to  the 
subject,  I  have  so  longed  for  its  accomplishment,  and 
I  have  so  oflen  promised  its  realization  to  my  fellow- 
countrymen  as  a  result  of  their  trust  and  confidence 
in  the  Democratic  party,  that  I  hope  no  excuBC  is  ne- 
cessary for  my  earneHt  appeal  to  you  that  in  th'iR  crisis 
j^ou  strenuously  insist  upon  party  honesty  and  good 
laith  and  a  sturdy  adherence  to  Democratic  principles. 

I  believe  these  are  absolutely  necessary  conditions 
to  the  continuation  of  Democratic  existence. 

I  can  not  rid  myself  of  the  feeling  that  this  confer- 
ence will  present  the  best  if  not  the  only  hope  of  true 
Democracy.  Indications  point  to  its  action  as  the 
reliance  of  those  who  desire  the  genuine  fruition  of 
Democratic  effort,  the  fulfillment  of  Democratic 
pledges,  and  the  redemption  of  Democratic  promises 
to  the  people.  To  reconcile  differences  in  the  details 
comprised  within  the  fixed  and  well-defined  lines  of 
principle  will  not  be  the  sole  task  of  the  conference' ; 
out,  as  it  seems  to  me,  its  members  will  also  have  in 
charge  the  question  whether  Democratic  principles 
themselves  are  to  be  saved  or  abandoned. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  mistaking  or  misapprehend- 
ing the  feelin^and  temper  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Democracy.  They  arc  downcast  under  the  assertion 
that  their  party  fails  in  ability  to  manage  the  Govern- 
ment, and  thev  are  apprehensive  that  efforts  to  bring 
about  tariff  refenn  may  fail ;  but  they  are  much  more 
downcast  and  apprehensive  in  their  fear  that  Demo- 
cratic principles  may  be  surrendered. 

In  these  circumstances  they  can  not  do  otherwise 
than  to  look  with  confidence  to  you  and  those  who 
with  you  have  patriotically  and  sincerely  championed 
the  cause  of  tJiriff  reform  within  Democratic  lines 
and  guided  by  Democratic  principles.  Thip  confi- 
dence is  vastly  augmented  by  the  action  under  your 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  the 
bill  now  pending. 

Every  true  Democrat  and  every  sincere  tariff  re- 
former knows  that  this  bill  in  its  present  form  and  as 
it  will  be  submitted  to  the  conference  falls  far  short 
of  the  consummation  for  which  we  have  long  labored, 
for  which  we  have  suffered  defeat  without  discour- 
agement ;  which  in  iti»  anticipation  gave  us  a  rallying 
en'  in  our  day  of  triumph,  and  which,  in  its  promise 
of  accomplishment,  is  so  interwoven  with  Democratic 
pledges  and  Democratic  success,  that  our  abandon- 
ment of  the  cause  or  the  principles  upon  which  it 
rests  means  party  perfidy  and  party  dishonor. 

One  topic  will  be  submitted  to  the  conference  which 
embodies  Democratic  principles  so  directly  that  it 
can  not  be  compromised.  We  have  in  our  platforms 
and  in  every  way  possible  declared  in  favor  of  the 
free  importation  or  raw  materials.  We  have  again 
and  again  promised  that  this  should  be  accorded  to 
our  people  and  our  manufacturers  as  soon  as  tlie 
Democratic  partv  was  invested  with  the  power  to  de- 
termine the  tarin  policy  of  the  countrv. 

The  party  now  has  that  power.  We  are  as  certain 
to-dav  as  we  have  ever  been  of  the  great  benefit  that 
woukl  accrue  to  the  countrj'  from  the  inauguration 
of  this  policv,  and  nothing  lias  occun^d  to  release  us 
from  our  obligation  to  secure  this  advantage  to  our 
people.  It  must  be  admitted  that  no  tariff  measure 
can  accord  witn  Democratic  principles  and  promises, 
or  bear  a  genuine  Democratic  badge,  that  does  not 
provide  for  free  raw  materials.  In  these  circumstances 
It  may  well  excite  our  wonder  that  Democrats  arc  will- 
int^  to  depart  from  this,  the  most  Democratic  of  all 
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tariff  principles,  and  that  the  inconsistent  absurdity 
of  such  a  proposed  departure  should  be  emphasized 
by  the  suggestion  that  the  wool  of  the  farmer  be  put 
on  the  free  list,  and  tlic  protection  of  tariff  taxation  be 
placed  around  the  iron  ore  and  coal  of  corporations 
and  capitalists. 

How  can  we  face  the  people  after  indulging  in  such 
outn^eous  discriminations  and  violations  of  principle  ? 

It  IS  quite  apparent  that  this  question  of  free  raw 
materials  does  not  admit  of  adjustment  on  any  mid- 
dle ground,  since  their  subjection  to  any  rate  of  tariff 
taxation,  great  or  small,  is  alike  violative  of  Demo- 
cratic principle  and  Democratic  ^ood  faith. 

1  hope  you  will  not  consider  it  intrusive  if  I  say 
something  in  relation  to  another  subject  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  troublesome  to  the  conference.  I  re- 
fer to  the  adjustment  of  tariff  taxation  on  sugar. 

Under  our  party  platform  and  in  accordance  with 
our  declared  party  purposes  sugar  is  a  legitimate  and 
logical  article  of  revenue  taxation.  Unfortunately, 
however,  incidents  have  accompanied  certain  stages 
of  the  legislation  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  con- 
ference that  have  aroused  in  connection  with  this 
subject  A  natural  Democratic  animosity  to  the  meth- 
ods and  manipulations  of  trusts  and  combinations. 

I  confess  to  sharing  in  this  feeling ;  and  yet  it  seems 
to  me  we  ought,  if  possible,  to  sufficiently  free  our- 
selves from  prejudice  to  enable  us  coolly  to  weigh  the 
con^derations  which,  in  fonnulating  tariff  legislation, 
oiieht  to  guide  our  treatment  of  sugar  as  a  ta.Kable 
article.  While  no  tenderness  should  be  entertained 
for  trusts,  and  while  1  am  decidedly  opposed  to  grant- 
ini;  them,  under  the  guise  of  tariff  taxation,  any  op- 
portunity to  further  their  peculiar  methods,  1  suggest 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  driven  away  from  the  Demo- 
cratic principle  and  policy  which  lead  to  the  taxation 
of  sugar  by  the  fear,  quite  likely  exaggerated,  that  in 
carrying  out  this  principle  and  policy  we  may  indi- 
rectly and  inordinately  encourage  a  combination  of 
sugar-refining  interests.  I  know  that  in  present  con- 
dition^i  this  is  a  delicate  subject — and  I  appreciate  the 
depth  and  strength  of  the  feeling  which  its  treatment 
has  aroused. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  do  evil  that  good  may 
come,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  forget 
that  our  aim  is  the  completion  of  a  tariff  bill,  and 
that  in  taxing  sugar  for  proper  purposes  and  within 
reasonable  bounds,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  our 
action,  we  are  in  no  danger  of  running  counter  to 
Democratic  principle.  With  all  ^there  is  at  stake 
there  must  be  in  the  treatment  of  this  article  some 
ground  upon  which  we  are  all  willing  to  stand,  where 
toleration  and  conciliation  may  be  allowed  to  solve 
the  problem  without  demanding  the  entire  surrender 
of  fixed  and  conscientious  convictions. 

I  ought  not  to  prolong  this  letter.  If  what  I  have 
written  is  unwelcome,  I  beg  you  to  believe  in  my 
good  intentions. 

In  the  conclusions  of  the  conference  touching  the 
numerous  items  which  will  be  considered,  the  people 
are  not  afraid  that  their  interests  will  be  neglected. 
They  know  that  the  general  result,  so  far  as  these  are 
concerned,  will  be  to  place  home  necessaries  and 
comforts  easier  within  their  reach,  and  to  insure  better 
and  surer  compensation  to  those  who  toil. 

We  all  know  that  a  tariff'  covering  all  the  varied 
interests  and  conditions  of  a  country  as  vast  as  ours 
rnu.st  of  necessity  be  largely  the  result  of  honorable 
adjustment  and  compromise.  1  expect  very  few  of 
us  can  say,  when  our  measure  is  perfected,"  that  all 
the  features  are  entirely  as  we  would  prefer.  You 
know  how  much  I  deprecated  the  incorporation  in 
the  proposed  bill  of  the  income-t4ix  feature.  In  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  however,  which  do  not  violate  a 
fixed  and  recognized  Democratic  doctrine,  we  are 
willing  to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  our 
Democratic  brethren.  I  think  there  is  a  general 
agreement  that  this  is  party  duty. 

This  is  more  palpably  apparent  when  wo  realize 
that  the  business  or  our  country  timidly  stands  and 
watches  for  the  result  of  our  efforts  to  perfect  tariff 


legislation,  that  a  quick  and  certain  return  of  pros- 
perity waits  upon  a  wise  adjustment,  and  that  a  con- 
fiding people  still  trust  iu  our  hands  their  prosperity 
and  well-being. 

The  Democracy  of  the  land  plead  most  earnestly 
for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  tariff  legislation 
which  their  representatives  have  undertaken,  but 
they  demand  not  less  earnestly  that  no  stress  of  ne- 
cessity shall  tempt  those  they 'trust  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  Democratic  principle. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Gbovsr  Cleveland. 

Hon.  William  L.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Maine,  said : 

"  I  take  it  for  granted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
gentleman  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  to 
which  we  have  just  listened  has  observed  all  the 
proprieties  which  gentlemen  ordinarily  observe 
with  regard  to  their  correspondence,  and  that  a 
letter  which  is  marked  *  personal  *  having  been 
addressed  to  him,  he  has  not  been  guilty  in  any 
way  of  making  it  public  in  this  fashion  without 
the  express  consent  of  the  author. 

"We  now  understand,  then,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  pleased  to  address  a  communica- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives  through 
his  faithful  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
This  seems  to  be  a  just  reciprocal  action  on  his 
part ;  for  the  House  will  recollect  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  communicated  to  this 
House  its  intention  of  having  an  income  tax 
through  the  kindness  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"  Whether  this  relationship  thus  intimate  be- 
tween a  committee  of  this  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  contemplated  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  not,  is 
hardlv  worth  the  trouble  of  inquiry,  in  the  shape 
in  which  the  matter  now  stands  before  the 
House.  Least  of  all  would  anybody  on  this  side 
find  fault  with  the  severe  language  which  the 
President — the  Democratic  President — has  seen 
fit  to  use  about  a  Democratic  Senate.  Undoubt- 
edly his  personal  intercourse  with  the  members 
of  that  body  and  his  official  relations  with  them 
have  enabled  him  to  put  vigorously  all  the 
strength  of  reproof  which  that  letter  contains. 
But  the  transaction  as  it  stands  to-day  is  be- 
tween them  and  him.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  in- 
terfere. If  he  has  made  a  righteous  charge,  their 
characters  are  blackened;  and  if  he  has  made 
a  false  charge,  it  is  for  them  to  see  that  justice  is 
done  to  the  truth  of  history. 

**  We  have  no  concern  with  it  except  as  spec- 
tators. The  public  aspect  of  this  affair,  how- 
ever, shows  that  the  newspaper  rumors  have 
had  all  the  truth  that  newspaper  rumors  ever 
have  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  this 
committee  of  the  House  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  and  it  is  shown  very  clearly 
that  the  committee  has  his  directions  to  con- 
sent to  a  sufficient  tax  upon  sugar  in  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  coal  and  iron  ore  shall  be 
brought  here  free.  In  other  words,  in  the  great 
contest  between  the  trust  which  manufactures 
the  sugar  of  this  country  and  which  is  a  home 
corporation,  and  the  great  corporation  which  is 
to  exploit  the  mines  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  enrich 
by  $10,000,000  the  set  of  men  who  are  engaged 
in  that  enterprise,  the  President  and  a  commit- 
tee of  this  House  take  the  side  of  the  foreign  cor- 
poration with  its  Boston  promoters.     Which  is 
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best,  let  them  decide.  Which  is  most  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people,  let  the  country  decide.  It  is 
a  matter  that  does  not  concern  us." 

The  House  adopted  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson 
further  to  disagree. 

In  the  Senate,  July  20,  the  letter  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  Mr.  Wilson  became  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Hill,  of  New  York,  said  in  defense 
of  it: 

**Mr.  President,  having  demonstrated,  as  I 
think  I  have,  that  the  true  Democratic  theory 
of  revenue  reform  requires  that  free  raw  mate- 
rials should  be  it^  distinguishing  feature,  let  us 
next  inquire  what  is  the  condition  which  now 
confronts  us. 

"  The  Senate  bill  which  has  been  passed  vio- 
lates this  Democratic  theory,  and,  while  it  re- 
duces the  duty  on  iron,  coal,  lead,  and  some 
other  raw  materials,  from  those  imposed  under 
the  McKinley  law,  and  in  that  respect  is  com- 
mendable, it  nevertheless  imposes  some  duties 
thereon  and  thereby  fails  to  redeem  our  pledges. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  amount  oi  duties 
which  may  be  imposed;  a  question  of  principle 
is  involved,  and  a  single  penny's  duty  violates 
our  promises  and  places  us  ina  false  position. 
As  the  President  well  says,  there  can  be  no 
compromise  on  a  matter  of  this  character,  where 
a  vital  principle  is  at  stake. 

"The  House  of  Representatives,  fresh  from 
the  people,  which  represents  more  distinctly  and 
peculiarly  than  we  do  the  taxing  power  of  the 
people,  repudiates  our  bill,  and  a  Democratic 
President  has  emphasized  that  repudiation,  and 
the  condition  which  confronts  us  is  one  of  ex- 
treme embarrassment.  Shall  we  retreat,  or  ad- 
vance! Shall  we  surrender  to  the  House  while 
we  can  do  so  honorably,  or  shall  wo  wait  until 
we  are  driven  to  it  f 

"Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of  the  letter  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  House 
can  not  honorably  retreat.  It  has  no  other 
alternative  except  to  insist  upon  its  bill  wherein 
it  provides  for  free  raw  materials.  The  Presi- 
dent can  not  approve  the  Senate  bill  after  what 
he  has  said  in  this  remarkable  letter,  a  portion 
of  which  I  have  read. 

"  He  arraigns  the  Senate,  and  intimates  that 
the  enactment  of  the  Senate  bill  means  *  party 
perfidy  and  party  dishonor.'  These  are  strong 
words,  sir,  wnich  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  not  use  toward  a  measure  which 
he  ever  expected  afterward  to  approve. 

"This  letter,  unusual  and  unprecedented  in 
its  character  and  method  of  promulgation 
though  it  may  be,  nevertheless  clearly  fore- 
shadows a  veto  of  the  Senate  bill,  even  if  the 
House  should  finally  concur  in  our  amendments. 
What  person  would  expect  the  President  to  ap- 
prove the  Senate  bill  after  its  vigorous  and 
scathing  denunciation  contained  in  his  letter! 
You  would  think  less  of  him  for  his  glaring 
inconsistency. 

"No,  this  letter  is  significant;  it  is  a  bold, 
vigorous,  even  if  imprudent  letter;  it  means 
war  to  the  knife  against  the  Senate  bill;  it 
justifies  much  that  has  been  said  against  the 
Senate  bill  during  all  the  last  three  months;  it 
means  that  it  can  never  receive  Executive  ap- 
proval; it  means  that  the  Senate  can  not  be 
permitted  to  abandon  or  surrender  the  great 


underlying  principles  for  which  we  struggled 
and  lost  in  1888,  and  fought  and  won  in  1892. 

"The  President  is  right;  there  is  no  middle 
ground  which  we  can  occupy.  No  bill  which 
does  not  provide  for  free  raw  materials  can  be 
permitted  to  become  a  law. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  argument 
to  define  or  designate  what  articles*  constitute 
raw  materials.  Every  Democrat  knows  what 
they  are.  Any  article  may  be  considered  raw 
material  when  it  is  in  the  lowest  or  crudest 
form  into  which  it  enters  into  commerce.  That 
definition  is  ample  and  sufficient,  and  will  re- 
deem our  pledges  if  it  is  honestly  applied. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  far  indorsed  all 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  so 
appropriately  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  im- 
portance of  securing  free  raw  materials  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturers,  the  consumers, 
and  the  people  of  the  country.  Nothing  more 
need  be  said  by  me  upon  that  point. 

"  If  the  President  in  his  wisdom  had  seen  fit» 
while  the  debate  was  progressing  in  the  Senate, 
to  have  aided  my  efforts  to  secure  adhesion  to 
this  principle  by  expressing  his  views  in  favor 
thereof  in  some  proper  and  legitimate  way,  I 
should  have  been  gratified,  and  it  unquestion- 
ably would  have  been  of  practical  benefit  to  the 
cause.  I  rejoice  that  he  has  expressed  them 
even  now,  although  I  am  not  required  to  defend 
the  manner  and  form  of  their  presentation, 
which  I  do  not  assume. 

"I  respectfully  differ  from  the  President  in 
his  assumption  that  a  tax  upon  sugar  is  neces- 
sary at  this  time,  conceding  for  the  purposes  of 
the  argument  that  an  income  tax  is  to  be  re- 
tained. Clearly  both  are  not  needed  for  any 
legitimate  purposes  of  the  Treasury.  That  fact 
has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  dur- 
ing this  debate.  The  President  speaks  of  the 
*  Democratic  principle  and  policy  which  lead  to 
the  taxation  of  sugar.'  He  asserts  that  in  the 
taxation  of  sugar  *  we  are  in  no  danger  of  run- 
ning counter  to  Democratic  principle.' 

"I  am  not  now  controverting  that  idea,  but 
desire  only  to  suggest  that  if  it  was  desirable 
that  sugar  should  be  taxed  *  as  a  legitimate  and 
logical  article  of  revenue  taxation,'  as  he  now 
says,  it  seems  strange  that  the  President  did  not 
in  his  last  annual  message  make  some  intima- 
tion, suggestion,  or  recommendation  to  that 
effect.    Not  a  word  of  that  kind  appears." 

On  Julv  23,  an  elaborate  defense  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate 
was  made  by  Mr.  Gorman,  of  Maryland.  He 
said: 

"  Mr.  President,  the  declarations  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  conference  committee  on  the  part  of 
a  co-ordinate  branch,  which  I  have  a  right  to 
allude  to  as  a  matter  which  concerns  both 
Houses,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  most 
extraordinary,  the  most  uncalled  for,  and  the 
most  unwise  communication  that  was  ever 
penned  by  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
place  this  body  in  a  position  where  its  members 
must  see  to  it  that  the  dignity  and  honor  of  this 
Chamber  shall  be  maintained.  It  places  me,  Mr. 
President,  in  a  position  where  I  must  tell  the 
story  of  events  exactly  as  they  occurred.  Never 
in  tlie  course  of  my  life— and  I  have  had  con- 
nection with  party  management  almost  all  my 
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life — have  I  thought  the  provocation  was  suffi- 
cient, the  abuse  and  misrepresentation  violent 
enough,  or  the  aspersion  of  character  sufficient 
to  induce  me  to  talk  of  private  matters  in  pub- 
lic; but  the  limit  of  endurance  has  been  reached. 
It  is  not  my  honor,  it  is  the  honor  of  many  of 
ray  fellows,  which  impels  me  to  make  the  state- 
ment which  1  now  make. 

"Mr.  President,  you  know,  and  all  the  43 
Democrats  here  know,  that  when  we  ascertained 
the  fapt  that  the  Wilson  bill  as  such  could  not 
pass ;  when  we  ascertained  the  fact  that  the  first 
amended  bill  as  reported  bv  mv  distinguished 
friend  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Voorhees]  could  not 
pass  this  body;  that  it  could  not  receive  43 
votes,  we  counseled  again.  The  subcommittee 
in  charge  of  the  bill  was  composed  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Vest] 
ana  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Jones].  Every  Democratic  Senator  was 
seen  and  consulted.  His  views  and  suggestions 
were  ascertained,  and  a  memorandum  was  made 
of  every  amendment  proposed. 

"  Then  those  of  us,  and  I  am  one,  responsible 
to  a  greater  extent  because  of  official  connection 
with  the  party  organization,  said  to  them :  *  With 
the  slim  majoritv  in  the  Senate,  with  the  diver- 
sity of  views,  w\{h  the  excitement  in  the  public 
mind,  growing  out  of  the  great  industrial  revo- 
lution, it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  43  votes 
in  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill  unless  we  have  the 
co-operation  of  tne  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, its  hearty  good  will,  and  its  earnest  sup- 
port of  what  we  shwl  do.'  These  two  gentlemen 
n<»t  only  conferred  with  the  executive  branch, 
as  thev'  had  a  right  to  do,  but  they  conferred 
with  their  fellows  in  the  other  House  who  were 
responsible  and  active  in  framing  the  original 
measure  which  came  to  this  body. 

**  So,  when  we  were  informed — and  there  can 
be  no  mistake  as  to  the  information— that  this 
thorough  co-operation,  this  hearty  support  which 
we  knew  to  be  necessary  to  the  passage  of  the 
measure  and  the  unification  of  our  party  was 
had,  as  we  were  assured,  we  went  on  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  On  the  23d  of  May, 
when  we  had  reached  that  consummation,  I 
stated  to  the  Senate  in  the  remarks  which  I 
then  made  that  the  bill  with  the  Jones  amend- 
ments— 

U  A  Democratic  measure  of  tariff  rcjform,  which 
merits  and  I  believe  will  receive  every  Democratic 
vote  in  this  body,  the  indorsement  of  a  Democratic 
Houfle,  and  the  signature  of  a  Democratic  President 

"  Mr.  President,  I  believed  then,  and  1  believe 
now.  that  I  had  the  right  to  make  that  state- 
ment." 

An  authorized  interview  with  Secretary  Car- 
lisle was  read  to  prove  his  concurrence,  and  Mr. 
Gorman  went  on : 

**  The  President  was  not  ignorant  of  what  we 
proposed  to  do.  Nothing  was  concealed  from 
nim.  The  papers  announced  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  interview  with  Mr.  Carlisle  that  the 
President  himself  concurred  with  his  great  Sec- 
retary. So  we  understood,  and.  if  it  was  not 
true.'then  43  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  Cham- 
ber were  misled.  Every  prominent  amendment 
to  the  bill  was  as  well  known  to  him  as  to  me. 

"  While  neither  the  President  nor  his  Secre- 
tary was  in  love  with  all  the  provisions  of  these 


amendments — I  may  say  in  fairness  that  there 
were  many  of  them  to  which  they  were  opposed, 
as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  on  mv  right,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  were  op- 
posed to  many  of  them,  and  as  it  was  a  compro- 
mise measure*  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  a  single 
solitary  human  being  on  this  side  of  the  Cham- 
ber in  all  its  details — yet  I  assert  that  as  a  whole 
the  structure  as  presented,  as  scanned  by  these 
gentlemen  whom  I  have  named,  as  iook^  into 
by  us,  was  satisfactoiy,  and  was  recognized  as 
the  best  that  was  possible  to  pass  through  this 
body,  and  that  from  no  quarter,  high  or  low, 
from  the  President,  through  his  Cabinet,  or  by 
any  member  of  this  body,  was  it  ever  suggested 
or  intimated  that  there  was  any  violation  of 
Democratic  principle  in  anything  we  did. 

"Now,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  broad 
statement.  I  call  upon  the  two  gentlemen  who 
had  the  immediate  control  of  the  bill — the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Vest]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Jones] — and  I  ask  them  if  I 
have  made  a  statement  which  varies  a  hair's 
breadth  from  the  truth;  and  it  is  due  to  the 
Senate,  it  is  due  to  themselves,  it  is  due  to  me, 
it  is  due  to  the  country,  that  the  truth  shall  be 
known.    Let  the  people  have  the  truth." 

Mr.  Vest,  of  Missouri,  said  in  response : 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  while  we  were 
working  upon  the  tariff  bill,  was  frequently  in 
our  committee  room,  and  distinctly  gave  us  to 
understand  that  the  greatest  possible  calamity 
which  could  come  to  the  Democratic  party  and 
to  the  country  would  be  the  failure  to  pass  a  bill 
to  take  the  place  of  the  McKiniey  act  upon  the 
statute  book.  He  often  consulted  with  us  in  re- 
gard to  the  details,  and  distinctly  impressed 
upon  me  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee his  opinion  that  no  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  rates  or  duties  should  prevent  the 
^eat  consummation  of  passing  a  tariff  bill  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  Congress. 

"The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  as  the 
"  Record  "  shows  and  as  my  brother  Senators 
will  remember,  fairly  and  legitimately,  as  a 
matter  of  debate,  asked  me  repeatedly,  while  we 
were  discussing  the*  bill  originally  reported  from 
the  Finance  Committee  to  the  Senate,  if  a  large 
number  of  amendments,  amounting  to  more  than 
300,  had  not  been  prepared  to  the  bill,  and  if 
they  would  not  be  offered  in  a  very  few  days.  I 
told  him  then  honestly  that  I  knew  of  no  such 
amendments,  and  I  stated  the  truth.  It  is  true 
that  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Jonesl,  who  had  been  working  with  me 
upon  the  bill,  had  told  me  that  he  intended  to 
consummate  a  compromise  bill  if  possible,  and 
that  he  would  see  the  dissatisfied  Senators  upon 
this  side  of  the  Chamber  and  ascertain  what 
amendments  would  be  necessary  to  secure  their 
votes. 

"  I  encouraged  him  in  that  direction,  and  told 
him,  as  I  have  told  everybody  else,  and  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  stated  to  us.  that 
the  greatest  calamity  which  dould  come  to  the 
Democratic  party  and  to  the  country,  in  my 
judgment,  would  be  the  failure  to  pass  a  tariff 
bill  at  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

"  When  I  answered  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  as  I  did  I  answered  truthfully,  because  I 
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knew  then  of  no  such  amendments.  Two  or 
three  days  afterward  my  colleague  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  came  to  me 
with  a  number  of  amendments,  which  were  after- 
ward adopted  and  sent  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 
*'  I  found  many  of  them  such  that  I  was  com- 

f^lled  to  resist  their  adoption :  conspicuously,  as 
now  remember,  the  duties  upon  cotton  yarns 
and  cutlery,  and  the  metal  schedule  generally. 
He  appealed  to  me  to  withdraw  ray  objection, 
and  in  argument  upon  the  question  stated  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  passed  upon 
every  one  of  the  amendments  and  agreed  to 
them ;  that  he  had  also  seen  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  had  lold  him  that  the 
bill  as  proposed  to  be  amended  would  be  accept- 
able to  him,  and  had  concluded  his  conversation 
with  him  in  these  words,  as  far  as  I  remember : 
*  I  am  willing  to  do  or  say  anything  that  will 
pass  this  bill  through  Congress.'  Then  I  said  : 
*This  is  to  receive  the  support  of  the  Adminis- 
tration f  Let  us  distinctly  understand  each 
other.  If  we  go  into  this  fight  it  will  be  a  close 
one,  and  we  must  have  the  President  and  his 
Administration  with  us.' 

'*  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  assured  me  that 
this  would  be  the  fact.  I  gave  up  my  personal 
opinions;  I  went  into  the  contest  and  have  done 
my  duty ;  and  for  the  first  time  when  his  letter 
was  read  in  the  House  of  Representatives  I  as- 
certained that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  against  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate.*' 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  maae  this  statement  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Gorman's  challenge : 

"  After  I  had  talked  with  each  man  who  was 
opposing  the  bill  and  had  noted  on  the  margin 
of  the  bill  I  had  every  objection  presented  by 
each  of  them,  and  after  I  had  gone  over  the  mar- 
ginal notes  and  made  up  my  mind  about  exactly 
what  were  the  smallest  modifications  which 
would  at  all  meet  the  difficulties  which  were  in 
the  way,  the  first  step  I  took  after  reaching  that 
point  was  to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Before  beginning  this  attempt  at  a  compromise 
bill,  I  had  previously  talked  with  him  and  the 
President  about  the  idea  I  had  of  the  possibility 
of  some  sort  of  a  compromise  being  accomplished. 
Both  thought  it  was  wise  to  undertake  exactly 
the  course  that  I  pursued. 

'*  After  finding  out  what  these  gentlemen  on 
our  side  of  the  Chamber  said  and  their  objections, 
I  went  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  my 
bill  in  ray  hand.  I  went  clear  through  the  bill 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  I  gave  him  every 
solitary  proposed  amendment.  He  and  I  to- 
gether went  over  the  data ;  we  went  over  the  re- 
ports of  the  Treasury  Department ;  we  consid- 
ered the  bearing  and  enect  of  each  proposed 
change,  what  the  law  was  under  the  McKinley 
act,  what  it  was  to  be  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and 
what  changes  the  proposed  Senate  amendments 
would  produce.  After  we  had  gone  over  each  of 
these  items  one  by  one,  I  asked  him  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  he  thought  ought  to  be  done ; 
whether,  if  we  could  bring  48  Democrats  to  sup- 
port the  bill  thus  modified,  we  could  afford  to 
make  the  concessions,  which  neither  he  nor  I  nor 
a  large  majority  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber 
wanted  to  make,  but  if  it  was  better  under  the 
circumstances  for  us  to  do  it.     He  said  there  was 


no  doubt  about  it  in  his  mind  for  a  single  mo- 
ment. 

"  Then,  as  the  President  would  not  perhaps 
have  the  time  necessary  to  go  through  each  of 
the  items  and  to  figure  out  its  bearing  and  result, 
1  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  head 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  representative 
of  that  branch  of  the  Government,  to  let  the 
President  know  iust  what  these  proposed  amend- 
ments meant,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that 
I  had  not  proposed  the  amendments  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee ;  that  they  had  not  been  shown 
to  a  single  member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  nobody  knew  of  their  exact  existence ;  that 
not  one  of  the  Senators  who  were  insisting  on 
changes  knew  what  the  others  had  proposed; 
that  1  alone  had  all  the  facts  and  all  the  informa- 
tion as  to  the  position  of  these  different  men 
bearing  on  the  subject. 

"  In  a  day  or  two  I  called  on  the  President, 
and  asked  him  if  the  Secretaiy  had  made  the 
statement  to  him  and  explained  to  him  the  pro- 
posed changes  of  the  bill.  He  said  he  had.  I 
then  said :  *  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  one 
step  further  in  this  matter  unless  this  proposed 
compromise  meets  the  approval  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. It  must  be  indorsed  by  you  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  I  will  go  no  fur- 
ther.' He  then  said  to  me  (almost  in  the  lan- 
guage the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  just  quoted, 
and  which  I  reported  to  him)  that  he  would  do 
and  say  anything  he  could  to  effect  a  compro- 
mise; that  it  was  a  wise  thing  and  a  proper 
thing  to  do." 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  said,  on  the  same 
theme,  that  he  had  spoken  to  the  President,  after 
the  measure  had  passed  both  Houses  and  gone  to 
the  conference  committee,  and  understood  him 
to  favor  the  Senate  bill  if  nothing  better  were 
attainable. 

"  My  distinct  understanding  in  that  interview 
was  that  the  President  desired  that  we  should 
pass  the  bill  as  it  had  passed  the  Senate,  if  we 
could  make  no  better  terms.  He  was  decidedly 
in  favor  of  its  passage  in  that  form  if  the  Senate 
could  not  receae  from  its  amendments.  He  ex- 
pressed to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  myself 
the  hope  that  we  could  in  some  way  arrange  to 

Eut  coal  and  iron  ore  on  the  free  list,  but  I  told 
im  I  feared  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  do  so.  My  understanding  as  to  the  result  of 
that  interview  is  that  the  President  was  decided- 
ly in  favor  of  passing  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
Senate  if  no  better  tenns  could  be  made  with 
those  Senators  to  whom  the  concessions  had  been 
made." 

Mr.  Gorman  continued  :  "  As  I  have  said,  sir, 
this  is  a  most  extraordinary  proceeding,  for  a 
Democrat,  elected  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
Government,  and  fellow- Democrats  in  another 
high  place,  where  they  have  the  right  to  speak 
and  legislate  generally,  to  join  with  the  com- 
mune in  traducing  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  blacken  the  character  of  Senators  who 
are  as  honorable  as  they  are,  who  are  as  patriotic 
as  they  ever  can  be,  who  have  done  as  much  to 
serve  their  party  as  the  men  who  are  now  the 
beneficiaries  of  your  labor  and  mine,  to  taunt  and 
jeer  us  beff^re  the  country  as  the  advocates  of 
trust,  and  guilty  of  dishonor  and  perfidy. 

**  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  speak,    'the  limit 
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of  endurance  has  been  reached.  The  Senate  owes 
it  to  itself.  Every  Senator  here  who  is  a  part  of 
this  Democratic  majority  owes  it  to  himself. 
There  is  no  power,  no  matter  how  great,  in  this 
country,  even  the  President  with  his  patronage, 
that  would  keep  me  silent  longer  under  the 
charges,  under  the  imputations  so  freely  made 
from  such  distinguished  quarters.  1  hurl  back 
the  accusation,  and  say  ttiat  this  treatment  of 
their  fellows  is  discreditable.  It  is  destructive 
to  the  Government  that  men  in  high  position 
should  attempt  to  lower  this  body,  a  conserva- 
tive body,  consisting,  when  full,  of  88  worthy 
representatives  of  States. 

"  No  man  can  reach  here  by  devious  ways  and 
remain  long.  The  Senate  is  comriosed  of  men 
who  represent  the  best  thought  of  the  country ; 
men  who  have  stood  and  battled  for  tariff  reform 
when  those  in  higher  places  dared  not  show 
their  heads ;  men  who,  when  another  place  was 
overran  and  those  in  it  had  not  the  courage  to 
stand  and  fight  a  tyrant,  stood  here  at  the  risk 
of  health,  at  the  risk  of  fortune,  of  all  that  is 
dear,  and  saved  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
Then  these  traducers  of  the  Senate  could  not  be 
seen.  We  will  not  be  traduced  longer,  Mr. 
President ;  the  facts  must  come. 

**  We  have  seen  how  this  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate; how  only  it  could  pass  the  Senate.  No 
man.  whether  in  this  or  in  another  place,  no 
matter  what  his  position  may  be,  who  styles 
himself  a  Democrat,  who  believes  in  his  party, 
can  change  materially  this  measure  without  de- 
feating it.    Who  dare  take  that  responsibility  f  " 

On  July  26  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  65  to  6, 
refused  to  recede  from  its  amendment  levying  a 
duty  on  iron  ore ;  and  by  a  vote  of  64  to  6  re- 
fused to  recede  from  its  amendment  levying  a 
duty  on  bituminous  coal.  Both  propositions 
were  made  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  New  York.  July  27, 
the  Senate,  after  failing  by  a  tie  vote  to  amend 
the  tariff  bill  already  passed  and  in  conference, 
resolved  to  insist  upon  its  former  amendments 
and  concede  the  further  conference  asked  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Aug.  10,  after  the  tariff  measure  had  been  in 
conference  for  several  weeks  without  result,  Mr. 
Hill,  of  New  York,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate : 

Resolved,  That  the  conferoes  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  who  are  now  considering  the  diftei-ences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  on  House  bill  48<)4,  being  an 
act  entitled  **  An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes," 
be  and  they  are  hereby  requested  to  report  to  the 
Senate  if  they  are  likely  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
and  if  not  to  report  to  the  Senate  a  disagreement,  and 
also  to  report  tnc  principal  items  of  disagreement,  so 
that  the  Senate  may  take  action  thereon. 

It  was  discussed  at  some  length,  and  before 
action  was  taken  on  it  the  Democratic  leaders  in 
the  House  became  alarmed,  called  a  caucus,  and 
decided  to  recede  from  nonconcurrence  in  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  to  follow  the  surrender 
on  the  general  measure  with  the  passage  of  bills 
for  free  coal,  free  iron  ore,  free  barbed  wire,  and 
free  sugar.  Aug.  13  that  course  was  taken  un- 
der the  nsual  aevice  of  introducing  a  special 
rule  providing  for  immediate  action. 

In  opposing  the  special  rule,  Mr.  Reed,  of 
Maine,  said : 


"  I  think  your  feeling,  gentlemen,  is  perfectly 
natural.  The  job  that  you  have  got  to  do  is 
such  that  the  sooner  you  get  over  it  the  better 
vou  will  feel.  But  at  the  same  time  you  will 
have  to  listen  to  a  plain  statement  of  what  you 
are  doing,  and  you  will  recognize  it  yourselves, 
and  it  is  because  you  recognize  it  in  advance 
that  you  are  crying,  *  Vote  I '  *  Vote  ! '  *  Vote  I ' 
Your  class  of  people  in  the  latter  day  will  be 
crying,  in  similar  fashion,  for  the  mountains  to 
fail  on  them. 

"The  first  proposition  upon  which  you  are 
called  to  vote  is  that  you  will  take  action  upon 
papers  which  are  not  before  you,  that  you  will 
violate  the  principles  of  parliamentary  law  in 
order  to  do  a  thing  which  you  yourselves  have 
proclaimed  to  be  disgusting.  You  are  going  to 
trample  upon  the  l^rriers  which  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  this  country  in  order  to 
perform  an  act  which  would  be  distasteful  to 
gentlemen  who  were  differently  constituted  from 
yourselves. 

"You  are  going  to  do  it  in  defiance  of  all 
your  protestations,  in  defiance  of  all  your  dec- 
larations. You  are  going  to  die  not  only  in  the 
last  ditch,  but  in  the  very  lowest  part  of  the 
ditch.  Y'ou  realize  how  distasteful  and  dissatis- 
fying all  this  is,  and  you  put  into  the  order  some 
trimmings.  You  are  satisfied  that  what  you  are 
going  to  do  needs  seasoning,  and  you  proi)ose  to 
garnish  it  with  suitable  seasoning  too.  You  are 
going  to  enact  a  bill  which  you  believe  not  to  be 
an  honest  bill,  and  you  are  going  to  accompany 
it  with  a  parade  which  you  also  know  is  not 
honest.  You  are  going  to  desert  the  *roll  of 
honor '  in  order  to  trick  yourselves  out  with  the 

fewgaws  that  are  contained  in  this  proposition, 
'ou  are  goine  to  give  us  free  sugar — yes,  in 
your  minds.  You  are  going  to  give  us  free  coal 
— oh,  my  friends  I  And  then  you  are  goin^  to 
give  us  free  iron,  and  you  are  going  to  do  it  m  a 
bold  and  manly  way,  like  the  backdown  you  are 
making  here. 

**  You  are  going  to  have  no  committee  of  this 
House,  not  even  your  own  pliant  committee, 
to  stand  ^tween  you  and  tne  noble  purpose 
that  thrills  your  souls.  You  fear  that  a  hill  for 
free  sugar  will  be  contaminated  by  passing 
through  a  committee  which  may  have  necome 
an  appendage  of  another  portion  of  what  has 
been  discovered  to  be  the  legislative  branch  of 
this  country.  You  are  going  to  march  to  free 
coal  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  You  are  going  to  have  free  iron 
ore  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  this  House,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  rules  which  you  have  always  pro- 
claimed were  necessary  for  the  due  transaction 
of  public  business.  You  are  going  to  give  half 
an  nour  to  the  discussion  of  free  sugar  in  all  its 
branches!  You  are  going  to  give  fifteen  min- 
utes on  a  side  to  discuss  the  question  of  coal ! 
You  are  going  to  give  fifteen  minutes  on  a  side 
to  discuss  the  question  of  iron  !  You  are  going 
to  give  an  hour  on  a  side  to  discuss  600  amend- 
ments, no  one  of  which  has  been  touched  by  this 
House,  one  tenth  of  a  second  for  each  amend- 
ment! Now,  how  do  you  like  the  whole  pro- 
gramme! You  are  going  to  vote  it;  say  now 
you  like  it.  [A  voice  on  the  Democratic  side, 
*  First  rate ! ']    Providence  loves  a  cheerful  de- 
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In  moving  to  rescind  the  House  order  for  a 
conference,  to  discharge  the  House  conferees, 
and  recede  from  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  Mr.  Wilson  said : 

"  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  am  gratified  at  the 
outcome  of  this  prolonged  controversy.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  up  to  the  very  last  moment  I  had 
not  cherished  the  hope  and  the  faith  that  we 
should  reach  another  and  a  bett<?r  conclusion 
of  this  conflict  between  the  two  Houses  of  the 
American  Congress. 

"  I  had  hop^  and  believed  until  there  seemed 
no  ground  scarcely  for  hope  or  belief  that  in 
such  a  contest  this  House,  backed  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  enthusiastically  sustained  by  the 
Democratic  party,  would  be  able  to  achieve  some 
honorable  compromise  between  the  two  Houses 
which  we  could  have  accepted,  not  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  but  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  a 
feeling  that  we  had  responded  to  the  mandates 
of  the  American  people. 

"But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  simply  realized 
in  this  great  fight  the  fact  so  well  stated  by  the 
great  leader  of  the  tariff-reform  fight  in  Great 
Britain — that  when  the  people  have  gained  a 
victory  at  the  polls  they  must  have  a  further 
stand-up  and  knock-down  fight  with  their  own 
representatives.  And  we  have  realized,  if  noth- 
ing else,  the  warning  lesson  of  the  intrenchment 
of  the  protective  system  in  this  country  under 
thirty  years  of  class  legislation,  until  the  mere 
matter  of  tariff  schedules  is  a  matter  of  insig- 
nificance, and  the  great  question  presents  itself, 
Is  this  to  be  a  Government  by  a  self-taxing  peo- 
ple, or  a  Government  of  taxation  by  trusts  and 
monopolies  t 

'*  If  we  have  taken  out  of  this  fight  no  other 
lesson  than  that,  it  has  been  to  us  a  great,  an 
inspiring,  and  valuable  lesson.  If  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  all  that  the  mandates  of  the 
people  told  us  to  get,  all  that  the  high  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  expected  us  to  get,  we  have 
brought  this  dangerous  fact  face  to  face  with 
American  freemen,  and  we  have  made  some 
breach.  I  hope,  in  the  protective  system  through 
which  the  hosts  of  American  freemen  wiU  con- 
tinue to  march. 

**  I  shall  not  say  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
I  shall  not  say  to  my  colleagues  here  (from  whom 
even  at  the  expense  of  what  may  seem  ill  taste 
on  this  occasion  I  can  not  withhold  the  expres- 
sion of  my  unspeakable  gratitude  for  their  per- 
sonal friendship  and  their  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
support)— I  shall  not  say  to  them  that  white  is 
black  or  that  false  is  true,  or  that  protection  is 
a  just  and  honest  system  of  taxation.  Nothing 
which  is  not  done  right  ever  lasts.  No  work  that 
is  not  thorough  ever  remains  undisturbed.  You 
can  settle  no  question  like  the  great  question  of 
taxation  permanently  and  safely  except  upon  the 
eternal  basis  of  right  and  of  liberty. 

'*I  shall  not  attempt,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
to  explain  the  merits  or  to  dwell  upon  the  de- 
merits of  the  six  hundred  and  odd  amendments 
to  this  bill  which  this  House  is  about,  of  neces- 
sity, to  concur  in.  Perhaps  I  could  not  do  jus- 
tice as  yet  to  the  merits  of  the  amendments. 
My  attention  has  necessarilv  been  so  constantly 
and  so  steadily  directed  to  their  demerits  that  it 
would  require  some  experience  to  learn  what  the 
merits  are.     But  whatever  the  measure  of  short- 


coming of  this  bill  in  its  present  form — whatever 
be  its  demerits  in  mere  schedules — this  I  do  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  not  as  bad  as  the  McKinley  bill/' 
The  motion  was  carried  by  the  following  vote : 

Yeas— Aldereon,  Alexander,  Allen,  Arnold,  Bailey, 
Baker  of  Kansas,  Baldwin,  Bankhead,  Barnes.  Bar- 
wig,  Bell  of  Colorado,  Bell  of  Texas,  Beltzhoover, 
Berry,  Black  of  Georgia,  Bland,  Boatner,  Boen,  Bower 
of  North  Carolina,  Branch,  Breckinridge  of  Arkansas, 
Bretz,  Brookshire,  Brown,  Bryan,  Buun,  Cabaniss, 
Cadmus.  Caminotti,  Campbell,  Cannon  of  California, 
Capohart,  Caruth,  Catchmgs,  Causey,  Clark  of  Mis- 
souri, Clarke  of  Alabama,  Cobb  of  Alabama,  Cobb  of 
Miiwouri,  Cock  roll,  Coffeen,  Coombs,  Cooper  of  Florida, 
Cooper  of  Indiana,  Cooper  of  Texas,  Comiah,  Cox, 
Cram,  Crawford,  Culberson,  Cummings,  Davis,  De 
Armond,  De  Forest,  Dcnson,  Dinsmore.  Dockery, 
Donovan,  Dunn,  Durborow,  Edmunds,  Ellis  of  Ken- 
tucky, English  of  California,  English  of  New  Jen*ey, 
Enloe,  Epes,  Erdman,  Fithian.  Fornian,  Fyan,  Geary, 
Geissenhaincr,  Goldzier,  Grady,  Graham,  Grilfih, 
Haines,  Hall  of  Minnesota,  IlaH  of  Missouri,  Ham- 
mond, Hare,  Harris,  Hatch,  Haves,  Heard,  Hender- 
son of  North  Carolina,  Holraan,  llooker  of  Mississippi, 
Hudson,  Hunter,  Ikirt,  Izlar,  Jones,  Kilgore,  Kribbs, 
Kyle,  Lane,  liapham,  Latimer,  Lawson,  Layion,  Les- 
ter, Livingston,  Lock  wood,  Lynch.  Maddox,  Maguirc, 
Mai  lory,  Martin  of  Indiana,  McAleer,  McCreary  of 
Kentucky,  McCulloch,  McDannold,  McDearmon, 
McEttrick,  McGann,  McKaijir,  McLaurin,  McMillin, 
McNagny,  McRac,  Money,  Montgomerv,  Moore.  Mor- 
gan, Mutchler,  Neill,  Gates,  O^den,  O'Neil  of  Massa- 
chusetts. O'Neill  of  Missouri,  Outhwaite,  Paschal.  Pat- 
terson, Paynter,  Pearson,  Pence,  Pendleton  of  Texas, 
Pendleton  of  West  Virginia,  Pigott,  Reilly,  Bichards 
of  Ohio,  Richardson  of  Michigan,  Richardson  of  Ten- 
nessee, Ritchie,  Robbins,  Robertson  of  Louisiana, 
Rusk,  Russell  of  Georgia,  Ryan,  Sayers,  Shell,  Sipe, 
Snodgrass,  Somers,  Sorg,  Sperry,  Springer,  Stevens, 
Stone  of  Kentuckv,  Strait,  Straus,  Swahson,  Talbert 
of  South  Carolina, 'Talbott  of  Maryland,  Tate,  Taylor 
of  Indiana,  Terry,  Tucker,  Turner  of  Georgia,  Turner 
of  Virginia,  Tyler,  Weadock,  Wells,  Wheeler  of  Ala- 
bama, Williams  of  Illinois,  Williams  of  Mississippi, 
Wilson  of  West  Viiginia,  Wise,  Wolverton,  Woodard, 
the  Speaker— 182. 

Nays— Adams  of  Pennsylvania,  Apsley,  Avery, 
Babcock,  Baker  of  New  Hampshire,  Kartlett,  Bing- 
ham, Blair,  Boutelle,  Bowers  of  California,  Brodcrick, 
Brosius,  Burrows,  Cannon  of  Illinois.  ChiUis,  Cock- 
ran,  Co^well,  Cooper  of  Wisconsin,  ('ousins.  Covert, 
Curtis  of  Kansas,  Daniels,  Davcy,  Dingley,  Dolliver, 
Doolittlc,  Dunphy,  Ellis  of  Oregon,  Everett,  Funk, 
Gear,  Gillet  of  New  York,  Gillett  of  Massachusetts, 
Gorman,  Grosvenor,  Grout,  Grow,  Hager,  Hainer, 
Harmer,  Ilartman,  Haugen,  Heiner,  Ilenderson  of 
Iowa,  Hendrix,  Hepburn^  Hermann,  Hitt,  Hooker  of 
New  York,  Hopkins  of  Illinois,  Hopkins  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Houk,  Iiulick,  Hull,  Johnson  of  Indiana,  John- 
son of  North  Dakota,  Johnson  of  Ohio,  Kiefer,  Lacey, 
Linton,  Loud,  Loudenslager,  Lucas,  Marsh,  Marvin  of 
New  York,  McCnll,  McCleary  of  Minnesota,  McDowell, 
Meiklejohn,  Mercer,  Mover,  Milliken,  Murray^orth- 
way,  Payne,  Perkins,  Pfiillips,  Pickler,  Post,  Powers, 
Price,  Quigff,  Reed,  Reyburn,  Russell  of  Connecticut, 
Scranton,  Sherman,  Sniith,  Stephenson,  C.  W.  Stone, 
W.  A.  Stone,  Storer,  Stronjr,  Tarsney,  Tawney,  Un^le- 
flrraff.  Van  Voorhis  of  New  York,  Van  Voorhis  of  Ohio, 
W  ads  worth,  Wanper,  Warner,  Waueh,  Wilson  of  Ohio, 
Wilson  of  Washington,  Woomer,  Wright  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— 106. 

Answered  "  Present  "—Black  of  Illinois,  Hutche- 
son.  Pacre — 3. 

Not  Voting — Abbott,  Adams  of  Kentucky,  Aitken, 
Aldrich,  Bartholdt,  Belden,  Breckinridji^e  of  Ken- 
tucky, Brick  ner,  Bundy,  Bumes,  Bynum,  Chicker- 
iner,  Clancy,  Conn,  Curtis  of  New*  York,  Dalzell, 
Draper,  Fielder,  Fletcher,  Gardner,  Goodniifht,  Gresh- 
am,  Harter,  Henderson  of  Illinois,  Hicks,  Ilines,  Kern, 
Lefever,  Magner,  Mahon,  Marshall,  McKeighan,  Mere- 
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dith.  Moon,  Moree,  Moses,  Ncwlands,  Kandall,  Ray, 
Kayncr,  RobinM>n  of  rennsylvania,  Schermerhorn, 
Settle,  Shaw,  Siblev,  Sickles,  Simpson,  Stal lings, 
Stockdale,  Sweet.  Taylor  of  Tennessee,  Thomas, 
Tracev,  Turpiu,  Walker,  Washington,  Wever,  Wheeler 
of  Illinois,  White,  Whiting,  W^ght  of  Maiwachusetts 
—61. 

What  are  known  as  the  "  popgun  bills"  were 
then  passed :  that  for  free  coal  by  a  vote  of  162 
to  104;  that  for  free  iron  ore  by  a  vote  of  172  to 
102 ;  that  for  free  barbed  wire  by  a  vote  of  191  to 
84 ;  and  that  for  free  sugar  by  a  vote  of  276  to  11. 
These  measures,  in  the  Senate,  were  referred  to 
ciiniinittees  and  reported  with  amendments,  but 
no  final  action  was  taken  on  anv  of  them. 

The  Wilson  bill  became  a  law  without  the 
President's  signature.  His  explanation  of  his 
course  in  neither  signing  nor  vetoing  the  meas- 
ure was  given  in  a  letter  to  Representative 
Catchings,  of  Mississippi,  as  follows : 

ExccnmvB  Mansion, 
Wabhikgtok,  D.  0.,  Aug.  f ;,  189U, 

Hon.  T,  C.  CaUhingn, 

Mr  DBAR  Sir  :  Since  the  conversation  I  had  with 
Tou  and  Mr.  Clark,  of  Alabama,  a  few  days  ago.  in 
regard  to  my  action  upon  the  tariff  bill  now  Mfore 
roe,  I  have  given  the  subject  further  and  more  serious 
consideration.  The  result  is,  I  am  more  settled  than 
ever  in  the  detennination  to  allow  the  bill  to  become 
a  law  without  my  signature. 

When  the  formulation  of  legislation  which  it  was 
hoped  would  embody  Democratic  ideas  of  tariff  re- 
form was  lately  entered  upon  by  Congress,  nothing 
was  further  from  my  anticipation  than  a  result  which 
I  could  not  promptly  and  enthusiastically  indorse. 
It  is  therefore  with  a  feeling  of  the  utmost  disa])- 
pointment  that  I  submit  to  a  denial  of  this  privi- 
lege. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  better  than  the  masses  of  my 
party,  nor  do  I  wish  to  avoid  anv  responsibility 
which,  on  account  of  the  pa&sage  of  this  law,  I  ought 
to  bear  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  organization. 
Neither  will  I  permit  myself  to  be  separated  from  my 
party  to  such  an  extent  as  might  be  implied  by  a  veto 
of  the  tariff  legislation,  which,  though  disappointing, 
is  still  chargeable  to  Democratic  efforts.  But  there 
are  provisions  in  this  bill  which  are  not  in  line  with 
honest  tariff  reform,  and  it  contains  inconsistencies 
and  crudities  which  ought  not  to  appear  in  tariff  laws 
or  laws  of  any  kind,  besides,  there  were,  as  you  and 
I  well  know,'incidents  accompanying  the  passage  of 
the  bill  through  Congress  which  made  every  sincere 
tariff  reformer  unhappy,  while  influences  surrounded 
it  in  its  later  stages,  and  interfered  with  its  final  con- 
struction, which  ought  not  to  be  recognized  or  toler- 
ated in  Democratic  toriff  reform. 

And  vet,  notwithstanding  all  its  vicissitudes  and 
all  the  6«d  treatment  it  received  ot  the  hands  of  pre- 
tended friends,  it  presents  a  vast  improvement  to  ex- 
isting conditions.  It  will  certainly  lighten  many 
tariff  burdens  that  now  rest  heavily  upon  the  people. 
It  is  not  only  a  barrier  against  the  return  of  mad  pro- 
tection, but  it  furnishes  a  vantage  ground  from  which 
must  be  waged  further  aggressive  operations  ajrainst 

rrotcctecl  monopolies  and  governmental  favoritism, 
take  my  place  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  who  believe  in  tariff  reform  and  who 
know  what  it  is,  who  refuse  to  accept  the  result,  em- 
bodied in  this  bill  as  the  close  of  the  war,  who  are 
not  blinded  to  the  fact  that  the  livcrv  of  Democratic 
reform  has  been  stolen  and  worn  in  the  service  of  Re- 
publican protection,  and  who  have  marked  the  places 
where  the  deadly  blight  of  treason  has  blasted  the 
counsels  of  the  brave  in  their  hour  of  might 

The  trusts  and  combinations,  the  communism  of 
pelf,  whose  machinations  have  prevented  us  from 
reaching  the  success  we  deserved,  should  not  be  for- 
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gotten  nor  forgiven.    We  shall  recover  from  our  as- 
tonishment at  Uieir  exhibition  of  power,  and  if  then 


must  obey,  we  will  accept  and  settle  that  issue  as  one 
involving  tlie  integrity  and  safety  of  American  in- 
stitutions. 

I  love  the  principles  of  true  Democracy  because 
they  are  founded  on  patriotism  and  upon  justice  and 
fairness  toward  all  interests.  I  am  proud  of  my  party 
organization  because  it  is  conservatively  sturoy  and 
persistent  in  the  enforcement  of  its  principles.  Th  ere- 
fore  I  do  not  despair  of  the  efibrts  made  bj  the 
Ilouse  of  Kepresentatives  to  supplement  the  bill  al- 
ready passea  by  further  legislation,  and  to  have  en- 
fl:rafted  upon  it  such  modifications  as  will  most  near- 
ly meet  Democratic  hopes  and  aspirations. 

I  can  not  be  mistaken  as  to  tne  necessity  of  fVee 
raw  materials  as  the  foundation  of  logical  and  sensi- 
ble tariff  reform.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  recog- 
nized in  the  legislation  already  secure<i  is  one  of  its 
encouraging  and  redeeming  features ;  but  it  is  vexa- 
tious to  recall  that  while  f^ee  coal  and  iron  ore  have 
been  denied  us,  a  recent  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  discloses  the  fact  that  both  might  have 
been  matle  free  by  the  annual  surrender  of  only  about 
$700,000  of  unnecessary  revenue. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  a  common  habit  of  under- 
estimating the  importance  of  fVee  raw  materials  in 
tariff  legislation,  and  of  regarding  them  as  only  re- 
lated to  concessions  to  be  made  to  our  manufacturcn<. 
The  truth  is,  their  infiuence  is  so  far-reaching  that,  if 
disregarded,  a  complete  and  beneficial  scheme  of 
tariff  reform  can  not  be  successfully  inaugurated. 
When  we  give  to  our  manufacturers  free  raw  mate- 
rials, we  unshackle  American  enterprise  and  inge- 
nuity, and  these  will  open  the  doors  of  foreign  mar- 
kets to  the  reception  or  our  wares  and  give  opportu- 
nity for  the  continuous  and  remunerative  employ- 
ment of  American  labor.  With  materials  cheapened 
by  their  freedom  from  tariff  charges  tlie  cost  of  .their 
product  must  be  correspondingly  cheapened.  There- 
upon, justice  and  fairness  to  the  consumer  would  de- 
mand that  the  manufacturers  be  obliged  to  submit  to 
such  a  readjustment  and  modification  of  the  tariff 
upon  their  finished  goods  as  would  secure  to  the  (>eo- 
ple  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  cost  of  their  manufac- 
ture, and  shield  the  consumer  against  the  exaction  of 
inordinate  profit 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  free  raw  materials,  and  a 
just  and  fearless  regulation  and  reduction  of  the 
taritt'to  meet  the  changed  conditions,  would  carry  to 
every  humble  home  in  the  land  the  blessings  of  in- 
creased comfort  and  cheaper  living. 

The  millions  of  our  countrymen  who  have  fought 
bravely  and  well  for  tariff  reform  should  he  exhorted 
to  continue  the  struggle,  boldly  challenging  to  open 
warfare  and  constantly  guarding  against  treachery 
and  half-heartodness  m  their  camp.  Tariff  refonn 
will  not  be  settled  until  it  is  honestly  and  fairly  set- 
tled in  the  interest  and  to  the  benefit  of  a  patient  and 
long-suffering  people.  Yours  very  truly, 

Grover  Cleveland. 

The  full  text  of  the  tariff  measure  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

An  act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  revenue  for 
the  Gk>vernment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Bs  it  enacted  by  the  Sen<it^  and  House  of  Bepresen- 
tativea  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  (Tongre^s 
assembled.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  August, 
eighteen  nundred  and  ninety-four,  unless  otherwise 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  upon  all  articles  imported  from 
foreign  countries  or  withdrawn  for  consumption, 
and  mentioned  in  the  schedules  herein  contained,  the 
rates  of  duty  which  are,  by  the  schedules  and  para- 
graphs, respectively  prescribed,  namely : 
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Schedule  A— Chemicals,  Oils,  and  Paints. 

Acids. — 1.  Acetic  or  pyroligneouB  acid,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

2.  Boracic  acid,  three  cents  per  pound. 

3.  Chromic  acid,  four  cents  per  pound. 

4.  Citric  acid,  twenty-live  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
T).  Tannic  acid  or  tanoin,  sixty  cents  per  pound. 

6.  Tartaric  acid,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

7.  Alcoholic  perfumery,  including  cologne  water 
and  other  toilet  waters,  and  alcoholic  compounds  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  dollars  per  gal- 
lon and  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

8.  Alumina,  alum,  alum  cake,  patent  alum, sulphate 
of  alumina,  and  aluminous  cake,  and  alum  in  crystals 
or  ground,  four  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

81.  Ammonia,  carbonate  of,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  muriate  of,  or  sal  ammoniac,  ten  per  centum 
ad  valorem  ;  sulphate  of,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem. 

9.  Blacking  of  all  kinds,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. Bono  char  suitable  for  use  in  decolorizing 
sugars,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

10.  6orax,  crude,  or  borate  of  soda,  two  cents  per 
pDund ;  borate  of  lime,  one  and  one  half  cent  per 
pound.     Refined  borax,  two  cents  per  pound. 

10^.  Camphor,  refined,  ten  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem. 

11.  Chalk,  prepared,  precipitated,  French,  red,  and 
all  other  chalk  preparations  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

12.  Chloral  hydrate,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

13.  Cliloroform,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 
Coal-tar  preparations. — 14.  All  coal-tar  colors  or 

dyes,  by  wnatever  name  known,  and  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty -five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 
14^.  Cobalt,  oxide  of,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

15.  Collodion  and  all  compounds  of  pyroxyhne,  by 
whatever  name  known,  forty  cents  per  pound ;  rollea 
or  in  sheets,  but  not  made  up  into  articles,  fitly  cents 
per  pound ;  if  in  finished  or  partly  finished  articles, 
forty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

16.  Coloring  for  brandy,  wine,  beer,  or  other  liq- 
uoi-s,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

l(3i.  Drugs,  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams, 
buds,  bulbs,  bulbous  roots,  excrescences  fruits,  flow- 
ers, dried  fibers,  dried  insects,  grains,  gums,  and  gum 
resin,  herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nuts,  roots  and 
stems,  spices,  vegetables,  seeds  (aromatic,  not  garden 
seeds),  seeds  of  morbid  growth,  weeds,  and  woods 
used  expressly  for  dyeing ;  any  of  the  foregoing  which 
are  not  edible,  but  which  are  advanced  in  value  or 
condition  by  refining  or  grinding  or  by  other  process 
of  manufacture,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

17.  Ethers,  sulphuric,  forty  cents  per  pound; 
spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  twenty -five  cents  per  pound ; 
fruit  ethers,  oils,  or  essences,  two  dollars  per  pound ; 
ether  of  all  kinds  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  one  dollar  per  pound. 

18.  Extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other 
dyewoods,  extract  of  sumac,  and  extracts  of  barks, 
such  as  are  commonly  used  for  dyeing  or  tanning, 
not  specially  providcdfor  in  this  act,  and  extracts  of 
hemlock  baVk,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

lii.  Gelatin,  glue,  isinglass  or  fish  glue,  and  pre- 
pared fish  bladders  or  fish  sounds,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

20.  Glycerine,  crude,  not  purified,  one  cent  per 
pound;  refined,  three 'cents  per  pound. 

21.  Ink  and  ink  powders,  printers'  ink,  and  all 
other  ink  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

22.  lodofonn,  one  dollar  per  pound. 

23.  Licorice,  extracts  of;  in  paste,  rolls,  or  other 
forms,  five  cents  per  pound. 

24.  Magnesia,  carbonate  of,  medicinal,  three  cents 
per  pound ;  calcined,  seven  cents  per  pound ;  sulphate 
of,  or  epsom  salts,  one  fifth  of  one  cent  per  {K)uud. 


26.  Morphia  or  morphine,  and  all  salts  thereof, 
fiftv  cents  per  ounce. 

Oils. — 26.  Alizarine  assistant,  or  soluble  oil,  or  olo- 
ate  of  soda,  or  Turkey  red  oil,  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

27.  Castor  oil,  thirty-five  cents  per  gallon. 

28.  Cod-liver  oil,  twentv  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

29.  Flaxseed  or  linseed  and  poppy-seed  oil,  raw, 
boiled,  or  oxidized,  twentv  centa  per  gallon  of  seven 
and  one  half  pounds  weignt. 

80.  Fusel  oil,  or  amylic  alcohol,  ten  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

31.  Hemp-seed  oil  and  rape-seed  oil,  ten  cents  per 
gallon. 

32.  Olive  oil,  fit  for  salad  purposes,  thirty-five  cents 
per  gallon. 

38.  Peppermint  oil,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

34.  Seal,  herring,  whale,  and  other  fish  oil  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  cen- 
tum aa  valorem. 

35.  Opium,  a(^ueous  extract  of,  for  medicinal  us^ch. 
and  tincture  ot,  as  laudanum  and  all  other  liquid 
preparations  of  opium  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

86.  Opium  containing  less  than  nine  per  centum  of 
morphia,  and  opium  prepared  for  smoking,  six  dollars 
per  pound;  but  opium  prepared  for  smoking  and 
other  preparations  of  opium  deposited  in  bonded 
warehouse  shall  not  be  removed  tlierefrom  without 
payment  of  duties,  and  such  duties  shall  not  be  re- 
funded. 

/t»*n^.  Colors^  and  Varnishes. — 37.  Baryta,  sul- 
phate of,  or  barytes,  manufactured,  three  dollars  per 
ton. 

38.  Blues,  such  as  Berlin,  Prussian,  Chinese,  and  all 
others,  containing  ferrocyanide  of  iron,  dry  or  ground 
in  or  mixed  with  oil,  six  ceuts  per  pound,  and  in  pulp 
or  mixed  with  water,  six  cents  per  pound  on  the  ma- 
terial contained  therein  when  dry. 

89.  Blanc-rtxe,  or  artificial  sulphate  of  barytes,  and 
satin  white,  or  artificial  sulphate  of  lime,  twenty -five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

40.  Black,  made  from  bone,  ivory,  or  vegetable,  un- 
der whatever  name  known,  including  boneblack  and 
lampblack,  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

41.  Chrome  yellow,  chrome  green,  and  all  other 
chromium  colors  in  which  lead  and  bichromate  of 
potash  or  soda  are  component  parts,  dry  or  jyrround  in 
or  mixed  with  oil,  or  in  pulp  or  mixed  with  water, 
three  cents  per  pound  on  the  material  contained 
therein  when  dry. 

42.  Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  sienna  and  sienna 
earths,  umber  and  umtier  earths,  ground  in  oil,  one 
and  one  quarter  cent  per  pound. 

43.  Ultramarine  blue,  whether  dry,  in  pulp,  or 
mixed  with  water,  and  wash  blue  containing  ultra- 
marine, three  cents  per  pound. 

44.  Vaniishes,  including  so-called  fifold  size  or  ja- 
pan, twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  and  on 
spirit  varnishes  for  the  alcohol  contained .  therein, 
one  dollar  and  thirty -two  cents  per  gallon  additional. 

4.).  Vennilion  red,  and  other  colore  containing 
quicksilver,  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  vermilion  red,  not  containing 
quicksilver,  but  made  of  lead  or  containing  lead,  six 
cents  per  pound. 

46.  Whiting  and  Paris  white,  dry,  one  quarter  of  one 
cent  per  pound  ;  ground  in  oil  or  putty,  one  half  of  ono 
cent  per  pound. 

47.  Zinc,  oxide  of,  and  white  paint  or  pigment  con- 
taining zinc,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  one  cent  per 
pound. 

48.  All  other  paints,  colors,  and  pigments,  whether 
dry  or  mi.xed,  or  ground  in  water  or  oil,  or  other  solu- 
tions, including  all  colors  in  tubes,  lakes,  crayona, 
smalts,  and  frostings,  and  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Lead  Prodvcts.-^d.  Acetate  of  lead,  white,  two  and 
three  quarters  cents  per  pound ;  brown,  one  and  throe 
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qunrtcre  csnt  per  poand ;  litharge^  one  and  one  half 
cent  per  pouna. 

50.  Nitrate  of  lead,  one  and  one  half  cent  per  pound. 

51.  Oninire  mineral,  one  and  three  quarters  cent  per 
pound :  red  lead,  one  and  one  half  cent  per  pound. 

52.  White  lead,  and  white  paint  and  pigment  con- 
taining lead,  dry  or  in  pulp,  or  ground  or  mixed  with 
oil,  one  and  one  half  cent  per  |>ound. 

53.  Phosphorus,  flfleen  cents  per  pound. 
fbtask.—54.  Bichromate  and  chromate  of,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

55.  Hydriodate,  iodide  and  iodate  of,  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound. 

56.  Nitrate  of,  or  saltpeter,  refined,  one  half  of  one 
cent  per  pound. 

57.  Pruasiate  of,  red  or  yellow,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Preparations, — 58.  All  medicinal  preparations,  in- 
cluding medicinal  coal-tar  preparations  and  medici- 
nal proprietary  preparations  or  which  alcohol  is  a 
component  part,  or  m  the  preparation  of  which  alco- 
hol 18  used!,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
fifty  cents  per  pound :  Provid^^  That  no  such  prepa- 
ration shall  pay  less  than  twenty -five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

59.  All  medicinal  preparations  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

5H.  Paris  green  and  London  purple,  twelve  and 
one  half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

60.  Products  or  preparations  known  as  alkalies, 
alkaloids,  distilled  oils,  essential  oils,  expressed  oils, 
rendered  oils,  and  all  combinations  of  the  foregoing, 
and  all  chemical  compounds  and  salts  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

61.  Preparations  used  as  applications  to  the  hair, 
mouth,  teeth,  or  skin,  such  as  cosmetics,  dentifHces, 
pastes,  pomades,  powders,  and  all  toilet  preparations 
and  articles  of  pKjrfumery  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

62.  Santoninc,  and  all  salts  thereof  containing 
eighty  per  centum  or  over  of  santouine,  one  dollar 
per  pound. 

Soap. — 68.  Castile  soap,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem ;  fancy,  perfumed,  and  all  descriptions  of  toilet 
and  medicinal  or  medicated  soap,  tnirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  all  other  soaps  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem 

iioda. — 64.  Bicarbonate  or  soda  or  supcrcarbonate 
of  soda  or  saleratus,  one  half  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

65.  Hydrate  of,  or  caustic  soila,  one  half  of  one  cent 
per  pound. 

66.  Bichromate  and  chromate  of,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

67.  Sal  soda,  or  soda  crystals,  one  eighth  of  one 
cent  per  pound ;  soda  ash,  one  quarter  or  one  cent  per 
pound. 

68.  Silicate  of  soda,  or  other  alkaline  silicate, 
three  eighths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

69.  Sponges,  sea  moos  or  loeland  moss,  ten  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

70.  Strychnia,  or  strychnine,  and  all  salts  thereof, 
thirty«cents  per  ounce.  • 

71.  Sulphur,  refined,  sublimed,  or  fiowen  of,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

72.  Sumac,  ground,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

73.  Tartar,  cream  of,  and  patent  tartar,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

74.  Tartars  and  lees  crystals,  partly  refined,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

75.  Tartrate  of  soda  aud  potassa,  or  Bochelle  salts, 
two  cent«  per  pound. 

SciiKDULE  B. — Earths,  Earthekwabs,  and  Glass- 
ware. 

Brick  and  Tile. — 76.  Brick,  not  glazed,  enameled, 
ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  twenty -five 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  glazed,  enameled,  orna- 
mented, or  decorated,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

77.  Magncsic  fire  brick,  one  dollar  per  ton. 


76.  Tiles,  plain,  not  glazed,  ornamented,  painted, 
enameled,  vitrified,  or  decorated,  twenty-nve  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  ornamented,  glazed,  painted,  en- 
ameled, vitrified,  or  decorated,  and  encaustic,  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Cement^  Litne^  and  Plaster.— 79  Koman,  Portland, 
and  other  hydraulic  cement,  in  barrels,  sacks,  or 
other  packages,  eight  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds, 
including  weight  of  barrel  or  package;  in  bullc,  seven 
ceut«  per  one  hundred  pounds ;  other  cement,  ten  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

80.  Lime,  five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  in- 
cluding weight  of  barrel  or  package. 

81.  Ploster  of  Poris,  or  gvpsum,  ground,  one  dollar 
per  ton ;  calcined,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  ton. 

Clays  or  Earths. — 82.  Clays  or  earths,  unwrought 
or  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  one  dollar  per  ton;  wrou|fht  or  manufactured, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  dollars  per 
ton;  China  clay  or  kaolin,  two  dollars  per  ton. 

Earthenware  and  China.— SS.  Common  vellow  and 
brown  earthenware,  plain  or  embossea,  common 
stoneware  and  crucibles,  not  decorated  in  any  man- 
ner, twenty  per  centum  od  valorem. 

84.  China,  porcelain,  purian,  bisque,  earthen,  stone 
and  crockery  ware,  including  plaques,  ornaments, 
toys,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  white,  not  changed 
in  condition  by  superadded  ornamentation  or  decora- 
tion, thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

85.  China,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen,  stone 
and  crockery  ware,  including  plaques,  ornaments, 
toys,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  painted,  tinted,  en- 
ameled, printed,  ffilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  in  any 
manner,  thirty -nve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

86.  All  articles  composed  of  earthen  or  mineral 
substances,  including  lava  tips  for  burners,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  oct,  if  decorated  in  any 
manner,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  not  dec- 
orated, thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

87.  Gas  retorts,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Glass    and    OlasHDare.—8H.  Green    and    colored, 

molded  or  pressed,  and  fiint  and  lime  glass  bottles 
holding  more  than  one  pint,  and  demljohus  and  car- 
boys, covered  or  uncovered,  whether  filled  or  unfilled, 
and  whether  their  contents  be  dutiable  or  free,  and 
other  molded  or  pressed  green  and  colored  and  flint 
or  lime  bottle  glatisware,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  three  quarters  of  one  cent  per  pound  ;  and 
vials  holding  not  more  than  one  pint  and  not  less 
than  one  quarter  of  a  pint,  one  and  one  eighth  cent 
per  pound;  if  holding  less  than  one  fourth  of  a  pint, 
forty  cents  per  gross ;  all  other  plain  green  and  col- 
oreJ,  molded  or  pressed,  and  fiint  lime  and  glassware, 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

8U.  All  articles  of  fflass,  cut,  engraved,  painted,  col- 
ored, printed,  stained,  decorated,  silverea  or  gilded, 
not  including  plate  glass  silvered,  or  looking-glass 
plates,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

90.  All  glass  bottles,  decanters,  or  other  vessels  or' 
articles  of  glass,  when  cut,  cnjrraved,  painted,  colored, 

Srinted,  stained,  etched,  or  otherwise  ornamented  or 
ecorated,  except  such  as  have  tfround  necks  and 
stoppers  only,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
including  porcelain  or  opal  glassware,  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem  :  Provided^  That  if  such  articles  shall  be 
imported  filled,  the  same  shall  pay  duty,  in  addition 
to  any  duty  chargeable  upon  the  contents  as  if  not 
filled,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this/ 
act. 

91.  Unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  win- 
dow glass  not  exceeding  ten  by  fifteen  inches  square, 
one  cent  per  pound ;  al>ovc  that,  and  not  exceeding 
sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches  hquare,  one  and  one 
(juarter  cent  per  pound ;  above  that,  and  not  exceed- 
ing twenty-four  by  thirty  inches  square,  one  and 
three  (quarters  cent  per  pound;  above  that,  and  not 
exceeding  twenty-four  by  thirty- six  inches  square, 
two  cents  per  pound ;  all  above  that,  two  and  one 
eighth  cents  per  pound:  Provided^  That  unpolished 
cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass,  imported 
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in  boxes,  shall  be  packed  fifty  square  feet  per  box  as 
nearly  as  sizes  will  permit,  and  tncduty  shall  be  com- 
puted thereon  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  glass. 

92.  Cylinder  and  crown  glass,  polished,  not  exceed- 
ing sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches  square,  two  and 
one  half  cents  per  square  foot;  above  that,  and  not 
exceeding  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches  square,  four 
cents  per  square  foot ;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding 
twenty-four  bv  sixty  inches  square,  flfleen  cents  per 
square  foot ;  aoove  that,  twenty  cents  per  square  foot. 

93.  Fluted,  rolled,  or  rough  plate  glass,  not  includ- 
ing crown,  cylinder,  or  common  window  glass,  not  ex- 
ceeding sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches  square,  three 
quarters  of  one  cent  per  square  foot ;  above  that,  and 
not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches  sauare, 
one  cent  per  square  foot;  all  aoove  that,  one  ana  one 
half  cent  per  square  foot;  and  all  fluted,  rolled,  or 
rough  plate  glass  weighing  over  one  hundred  pounds 
per  one  hundred  square  feet  shall  pay  an  adaitional 
duty  on  the  excess  at  the  same  rates  herein  imposed : 
Provided^  That  all  of  the  above  plate  glass,  when 
ground,  smoothed,  or  otherwise  ooscured,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  cast  polished  plate 
glaits  un.silvered. 

94.  Cast  polished  plate  gla.ss,  finished  or  unfinished 
and  unsilvered,  not  exceeding  sixteen  by  twenty-four 
inches  square,  five  cents  per  souare  foot ;  above  that, 
and  not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches 
square,  eight  cents  per  square  foot ;  above  that,  and 
not  exceeding  twentv-four  by  sixty  inches  square, 
twenty-two  and  one  "half  cents  per  square  foot;  all 
above  that,  thirty-five  cents  per  square  foot 

95.  Cast  polished  plate  glass,  silvered,  and  looking- 
glass  plates,  exceeding  in  size  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  square  inches,  and  not  exceeding  sixteen  by 
twenty-four  inches  square,  six  cents  per  square  foot ; 
above  that,  and  not  excccaing  twenty-four  by  thirty 
inches  square,  ten  cents  per  square  foot ;  above  that, 
and  not  exceeding  twenty -four  by  sixty  inches  square, 
twenty-three  cents  per  square  foot;  all  above  that, 
thirty-eight  cents  per  square  foot. 

96.  But  no  looking-glass  plates  or  plate  glass,  sil- 
vered, when  framed,  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  dutjr  than 
that  imposed  upon  similar  glass  of  like  description 
not  fV'amed,  but  shall  pay  in  addition  thereto  upon 
such  frames  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  thereto  when 
imported  separate. 

97.  Cast  polished  plate  glass,  silvered  or  unsilvered, 
and  cylinder,  crown,  or  common  window  glass  when 
bent,  ground,  obscured,  frosted,  sanded,  enameled, 
beveled,  etched,  embossed,  engraved,  flashed,  stained, 
colored,  painted,  or  otherwise  ornimiented  or  decorated, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  duly  often  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem in  addition  to  the  'rates  otnerwise  chargeable 
thereon. 

98.  Spectacles,  eyeglasses,  goggles,  opera  glasses 
and  other  optical  instruments,  and  frames  for  the 
same,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

99.  Glass  beads,  loose,  strung,  or  carded,  ten  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

100.  Lenses  of  glass  or  pebble,  wholly  or  partly 
manufactured,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

101.  Fu.sil)lo  enamel  and  f^ass  slides  for  magic  lan- 
terns, twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

102.  AH  stamed  or  painted  glass  windows,  or  parts 
thereof,  and  all  mirrors  not  exceeding  in  size  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  square  inches,  with  or  with- 
out frames  or  cases,  and  all  manufactures  of  gloss  or 
of  which  fflass  is  the  component  of  chief  value,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty-five  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem. 

Marble  and  Sfon^,  and  Manufacturen  of.  —103.  Mar- 
ble of  all  kinds  in  block,  rough  or  squared  only,  fifty 
cents  per  cubic  foot 

104.  Marble,  nawed,  dressed,  or  otherwise,  includ- 
ing marble  slabs,  mosaic  cubes,  and  marble  paving 
tiles,  eighty-five  cents  per  cubic  foot  (no  slao  to  be 
computed  at  less  than  one  inch  in  thickness). 

105.  Manufjictures  of  marble,  onyx,  or  alabaster, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  forty -five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 


105i.  Free  stone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and 
other  building  or  monumental  stone,  except  marble, 
unmanufactured,  or  undressed,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act  seven  cents  per  cubic  foot 

106.  Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and 
other  building  or  monumental  stone,  except  marble, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act  hewed,  drcsiicd, 
or  polished,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

107.  Grindstones,  finished  or  unfinished,  ten  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

SlaU.—\0^.  Slates,  slate  chimney-pieces,  mantels, 
slabs  for  tables,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  slate, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

109.  Hoofing  slates,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Schedule  C. — Metals,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Iron  and  Steel.— \0H  Iron  ore,  including  manga- 
niferouB  iron  ore;  also,  the  dross  or  residuum  from 
burnt  pyrites,  forty  cents  per  ton. 

110.  Iron  in  pigs,  iron  kentledge,  spiegeloisen,  fer- 
ro-mang-anese,  ferro-silicon.  wrought  and  cast  scrap 
iron,  and  scrap  steel,  four  dollars  per  ton ;  but  nothing 
shall  bo  deemed  scrap  iron  or  scrap  steel  except  waste 
or  refuse  iron  or  steel  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured. 

111.  Round  iron,  in  coils 'or  rods,  loss  than  seven 
sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  bars  orshapcs 
of  rolled  iron,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  actj 
eight  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound :  Ptovidsd,  That  all 
iron  in  slabs,  blooms,  loops,  or  other  forms  less  fin- 
ished than  iron  in  bars,  and  more  advanced  than  pig 
iron,  except  castings,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of 
five  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound :  Provided  further y 
That  all  iron  ban,  blooms,  billets,  or  sizes  or  snapes  of 
any  kind,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  charcoal  is 
used  as  fuel,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  twelve  dol- 
lars per  ton. 

112.  Bar  iron,  rolled  or  hammered,  comprising  flats 
not  less  than  one  inch  wide  nor  less  than  three 
eighths  of  one  inch  thick,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per 
pound ;  round  iron  not  less  than  three  fourths  of  one 
inch  in  diameter,  and  square  iron  not  less  than  throe 
fourths  of  one  inch  square,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per 
pound  \  flats  less  than  one  inch  wide  or  less  than 
three  eighths  of  one  inch  thick  ;  round  iron  less  than 
three  fourths  of  one  inch  and  not  less  than  seven 
sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter ;  and  square  iron 
less  than  three  fourths  of  one  inch  square,  six  tenths 
of  one  cent  per  pound. 

113.  Beams,  girders,  joists,  angles,  channels,  car- 
truck  channels,  TT  columns  and  posts  or  parts  of 
sections  of  columns  and  posts,  deck  and  bulb  beams, 
and  building  fonns,  together  with  all  other  structural 
shapes  of  iron  or  steel,  whether  plain  or  punched  or 
fitted  for  use,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

114.  Boiler  or  other  plate  iron  or  steel,  e.xcept  saw 
plates,  hereinafter  provided  for,  not  thinner  than  No. 
10  wire  gauge,  sheared  or  unsheared,  and  skelp  iron 
or  steel  sheared  or  rolled  in  grooves,  valued  at  one 
cent  per  pound  or  less,  five  tenths  of  one  cent  per 
pound ;  valued  ahovo  one  cent  and  not  above  one  and 
one  half  cent,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound, 
valued  above  one  and  one  half  cent  ana  not  above 
four  cents  per  pound,  thirty  per  centum  ad  volorom  ; 
valued  at  over  four  cents  per  pound,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem :  Provided^  That  all  plate  iron  or 
steel  thinner  than  No.  10  wire  gauge  shall  pay  duty 
as  iron  or  steel  sheets. 

1 15.  Forgings  of  iron  or  steel,  or  forged  iron  or  steel 
combined,  of  whatever  shape  or  in  wliatever  stage  of 
manufacture,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
one  and  one  half  cent  per  pound :  Provided^  That  no 
forgings  of  iron  or  steel,  or  forgings  of  iron  and  steol 
conibinetl,  by  whatever  process  made,  shall  pay  a 
less  rate  of  duty  than  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem. 

116.  Hoop,  band,  or  scroll  iron  or  steel,  except  on 
otherwise  pro\  ided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

117.  Railway  bars  made  of  iron  or  steel,  and  rail- 
way bars  made  in  part  of  steel,  T  rails,  ana  punched 
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tron  or  steel  flat  raUfl,  seven  twentieths  of  one  cent 
per  pound. 

118.  Sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  common  or  black,  in- 
cluding all  iron  or  steel  coramerciuUy  known  as  com- 
mon or  black  ta^rgere  iron  or  steel,  and  skelp  iron  or 
steel,  valued  at  three  cents  per  pound  or  less,  thinner 
than  No.  10  and  not  thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge, 
seven  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  thinner  than  No. 
20  wire  gauge  and  not  thmner  than  No.  26  wire 
ffauge,  eight  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  thinner 
than  No.  25  wire  gauge,  one  and  one  tenth  cent  per 
(x>und ;  corrugated  or  crimped,  one  and  one  tenth  cent 
per  pound :  Provided^  That  all  common  or  black  sheet 
iron  or  sheet  steel  not  thinner  than  No.  10  wire  gauge 
shall  pay  duty  as  plate  iron  or  plate  steel. 

119.  All  iron  or  steel  sheets  or  plates,  and  all  hoop, 
band,  or  scroll  iron  or  steel,  excepting  what  arc 
known  commercially  as  tin  plates,  teme  plates,and  tag- 
gers tin,  and  hereinafter  provided  for,  when  galvanized 
or  coated  with  zinc  or  spelter,  or  other  metals,  or  any 
alloy  of  those  metals,  shall  pay  one  quarter  of  one  cent 
per  pound  more  duty  than  the  rates  imposed  by  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  upon  the  corresponding  gauges  or 
forms  of  common  black  sheet  or  ti^^ers  iron  or  steel. 

120.  Sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel,  polished,  planished, 
or  glanced,  by  whatever  name  aesij^atea,  one  ana 
three  quartern  cent  per  pound :  Pfovtded^  That  plate 
or  sheet  or  taggers  iron  or  steel,  by  whatever  name 
designated,  other  than  the  polished,  planished,  or 
glanced  herein  provided  for,  which  has  been  picked 
or  cleaned  by  acid  or  by  any  other  material  or  process, 
or  which  is  cold-rolled,  smootiied  only,  not  polished, 
shall  pay  one  eighth  of  one  cent  per  pound  more  duty 
than  the  corresponding  gauges  of  common  or  black 
sheet  or  taggers  iron  or  steel. 

121.  Sheets  or  plates  of  iron  or  steel,  or  taggers  iron 
or  steel,  coated  with  tin  or  lead,  or  with  a  mixturo  of 
which  these  metals,  or  either  of  them,  is  a  component 
part,  by  the  dipping  or  any  other  process,  and  com- 
mercially known  as  tin  plates,  teme  plates,  and  tag- 
gers tin,  one  and  one  iiflh  cent  per  pound  :  Provided, 
That  the  reduction  of  duty  herein  provided  for  shall 
take  effect  on  and  after  Oct  1, 1894.  No  article  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  wholly  or  partly 
manufactured  iTom  tin  plate,  teme  plate,  or  the  sheet, 
or  plate  iron  or  steel  herein  provided  for,  or  of  which 
sucli  tin  plate,  teme  plate,  sheet,  or  plate  iron  or  steel 
shall  be  the  material  oi'  chief  value,  shall  pay  a  lower 
rat«  of  duty  than  that  imposed  on  the  tin  plate,  terno 
plate,  or  sheet,  or  plate  iron  or  steel  from  which  it  is 
made,  or  of  which  it  shall  be  the  component  thereof 
of  chief  value. 

122.  Steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  and  slabs, 
by  whatever  process  made ;  die  blocks  or  blanks ;  bil- 
lets and  bars  and  tapered  or  beveled  bars ;  steamer, 
crank,  and  other  shafts;  shafting:  wrist  or  crank 
pins;  connecting  rods  and  piston  rods;  pressed, 
shearod,  or  stamped  shapes:  saw  plates,  wholly  or 
partially  manufactured;  hammer  molds  or  swaged 
steel ;  gun-barrel  molds  not  in  bars ;  allovs  usea  as 
substitutes  for  steel  in  the  manufucturc  of  tools ;  all 
descriptions  and  shapes  of  dry  sand,  loam,  or  iron- 
molded  steel  castings ;  sheets  and  plates  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act;  and  steel  in  all  forms  and 
shapes  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  all  of  the 
above  valued  at  one  cent  per  pound  or  less,  three 
tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  above  one  cent 
and  not  above  one  anu  four  tenths  cent  per  pound, 
four  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued  above  one 
and  four  tenths  cent  and  not  above  one  and  eight 
tenths  cent  per  pound,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per 
pound ;  valu^  above  one  and  eight  tenths  cent  and 
not  above  t^o  and  two  tenths  cents  per  pound,  seven 
tenths  of  one  cent;  valued  above  two  and  two  tenths 
cents  and  not  above  throe  cents  per  pound,  nine  tenths 
of  one  cent  per  pound:  valued  above  three  cents  per 
pound  and  not  above  four  cents  per  pound,  one  and 
two  tenths  cent  per  pound  ;  valued  above  four  cents 
and  not  above  seven  cents  per  pound,  one  and  three 
tenths  cent  per  pound ;  valued  above  seven  cents  and 
not  above  ten  cents  per  pound,  one  and  nine  tenths 


cent  per  pound;  valued  above  ten  cents  and  not 
above  thirteen  cents  per  pound,  two  and  four  tenths 
cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  thirteen  cents  and  not 
above  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  two  and  eight  tenths 
cents  per  pound;  valued  above  sixteen  cents  per 
pound,  four  and  seven  tenths  cents  per  pound. 

Wire. — 123.  Wire  rods:  Kivet,  screw,  fence,  and 
other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  whether  round,  oval,  tiat, 
or  square,  or  in  any  other  shape,  and  nail  rods,  in 
coils  or  otherwise,  valued  at  four  cents  or  lessj)er 
pound,  four  tenths  cent  per  pound ;  valued  over  four 
cents  per  pound,  three  quai'ters  cent  per  pound :  Pro- 
vided^ That  all  round  iron  or  steel  rods  smaller  than 
number  six  wiro  gauge  shall  be  classed  and  dutiable 
as  wire.  ^ 

124.  Wire,  round  iron  or  steel  wiro,  all  sizes  not 
smaller  than  thirteen  wire  gauge,  one  and  one  quar- 
ter cent  per  pound ;  smaller  than  thirteen  wire  gauge 
and  not  smaller  than  sixteen  wire  gauge,  one  and  one 
half  cent  per  pound  ;  smaller  than  sixteen  wire  gauge, 
two  cents  per  pound ;  all  other  iron  or  steel  wire  and 
wire  or  strip  steel  commonly  known  as  crinoline  wire. 
corset  wire,drill  rods,  needle  wire,  piano  wire,  clock  ana 
watch  wires,  and  all  steel  wires,  whether  polished  or 
unpolished,  in  coils  or  straightened  and  cut  to  lengths, 
drawn  cold  throttgh  dies,  and  hat  wire,  flat  steeLwire,i 
or  sheet  steel  in  strips  uncovered  or  covered  with  cot- 
ton, silk,  or  other  material  or  metal,  and  all  the  fore- 
going manufactures  of  iron  or  steel,  of  whatever  shape 
or  form,  valued  above  four  cents  per  pound,  shall  pay 
a  duty  of  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided^ 
That  articles  manufactured  fW>m  iron  or  steel  wires 
shall  pay  the  maximum  rate  of  dutv  which  would  be 
imposed  upon  anv  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  articles,  and  in  addition  thereto  one  cent  per 
pound. 

General  P'OfyiHons. — 125.  No  allowance  or  reduc- 
tion of  duties  for  partial  loss  or  damage  in  consequence 
of  rust  or  discoloration  shall  be  me^c  upon  any  de- 
scription of  iron  or  steel,  or  upon  any  article  wnolly 
or  partly  manufactured  of  iron  or  steel. 

Manyfacturet  of  Iron  and  Steel. — 126.  Anchors,  or 
parts  thereof,  of  iron  or  steel,  mill  irons  and  mill 
cranks  of  wrought  iron  and  wrought  iron  for  ships, 
and  forgings  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  combined  iron  and 
steel,  for  vessels,  steam  engines,  and  locomotives,  or 
parts  thereof,  one  and  two  tenths  cent  per  pound. 

127.  Axles,  or  parts  thereof,  axle  bars,  axle  blanks, 
or  forgings  for  axles,  whether  of  iron  or  steel,  without 
reference  to  the  stage  or  state  of  manufacture,  one  and 
one  halt'  cent  per  pound  :  Provided^  That  when  iron 
or  steel  axles  are  imported  fitted  in  wheels,  or  parts 
of  wheels,  of  iron  or  steel,  they  shall  be  dutiable  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  wheels  in  which  they  are  fitted. 

128.  Anvils  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  iron  and  steel 
combined,  by  whatever  process  made,  or  in  whatever 
stage  of  manufacture,  one  and  three  quarters  cent  per 
pound. 

129.  Blacksmiths^  hammers  and  sledges,  track  tools, 
wedges,  and  crowbars,  whether  of  iron  or  steel,  one 
and  one  half  cent  per  pound. 

130.  Boiler  or  other  tubes,  pipes,  flues,  or  stays  of 
wrought  iron  or  steel,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

131.  Bolts,  with  or  without  threads  or  nuts,  or  bolt 
blanks,  and  finished  hinges  or  hinge  blanks,  whether 
of  iron  or  steel,  one  and  one  half  cent  per  pound. 

182.  Card  clothing  manufactured  rrom  tempered 
steel  wire,  forty  cents  per  square  foot:  all  others, 
twenty  cents  per  square  foot 

133.  Cast-iron  pipe  of  every  description,  six  tenths 
of  one  cent  per  pound. 

134.  Cast-iron  vessels,  plates,  stove  plates,  and- 
irons, sadirons,  tailors'  irons,  hatters'  irons,  and  cast- 
ings of  iron  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
eight  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

135.  Castings  of  nialleable  iron  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  nine  tenths  of  one  cent  per 
pound. 

136.  Cast  hollow  ware,  coated,  glazed,  or  tinned, 
two  cents  per  pound. 
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137.  Chains  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

CutUry. — 188.  Penknives,  pocketknives,  or  erapere 
of  all  kinds,  valued  at  not  more  than  thirty  cents  per 
dozen,  twenty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  valuca  at 
more  than  thirtv  cents  per  dozen  and  not  exceeding 
fifty  cents  per  cfozcn,  twelve  cents  per  dozen ;  valued 
at  more  than  fiftv  cents  per  dozen  and  not  exceeding 
one  dollar  per  dozen,  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen ; 
valued  at  more  than  one  dollar  per  dozen  and  not 
exceeding  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen,  forty 
cents  per  dozen  ;  valued  at  more  than  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  dozen  and  not  exceeding  three  dollars  per 
dozen,  seventy -five  cents  per  dozen;  valued  at  more 
than  three  dollars  per  dozen,  fifty  }>er  centum  ad  va- 
lorem ;  and  in  addition  thereto,  on  all  the  foregoing 
valued  at  more  than  thirty  cents  per  dozen  and  not  more 
than  three  dollars  per  dozen,  twenty -five  per  centum  ud 
valorem :  Ptocidfii,  That  blades,  handles,  or  any  other 
parts  of  any  or  either  of  the  articles  named  in  this 
paragraph,  imported  in  any  other  manner  than  as- 
semblea  in  penknives,  pocketknives,  or  erasers,  shall 
be  subject  to  no  less  rate  of  duty  than  herein  provided 
for  penknives,  pocketknives,  or  erasers  valued  at 
more  than  thirty  cents  a  dozen. 

139.  Swords,  sword  blades,  and  side  arms,  thirty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

140.  Table  and  carving  knives  and  forks  valued  at 
more  than  four  dollars  per  dozen  pieces,  razors  and 
razor  blades  wholly  or  partly  finisned,  scissors,  and 
shears,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  all  other 
table  knives,  forks,  steels,  and  all  hunting,  kitchen, 
bread,  butter,  vegetable,  fruit,  cheese,  plumbers', 
painters',  palette,  and  artists'  knives,  also  all  cooks' 
and  buchers'  knives,  forks,  and  steels,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

141.^  Files,  file  blanks,  rasps,  and  floats  of  all  cuts 
and  kinds  four  inches  in  length  and  under,  thirty-five 
cents  per  dozen  ;  over  four  inches  in  len/^h  and  under 
nine  inches,  sixty  cents  per  dozen;  nine  inches  in 
length  or  over,  one  dollar  per  dozen. 

/Yr«flrm4?.— 142.  Muskets,  muzzle-loading  shotguns 
and  sporting  rifles,  and  parts  thereof,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

148.  Sporting  breech-loading  shotguns,  combina- 
tion shotguns  and  rifles  and  pistols,  and  parts  of  all 
the  foresroing,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

144.  Sheets,  plates,  wares  or  articles  of  iron,  steel, 
or  other  inctal,  enameled  or  glazed  with  vitreous 
glasses,  thirtv-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

NaiU^  SpiKe8y  Tach,  and  Xeedles.—A^h.  Cut  nails 
and  cut  spikes  of  iron  or  steel,  twenty-two  and  one 
holf  per  centum  od  valorem. 

146.  Horseshoe  nails,  hobnails,  and  all  other  wrought 
iron  or  steel  nails  not  sixjcially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  thirty'  per  centum  aa  valorem. 

147.  ^Vi^e  nails  made  of  wrought  iron  or  steel, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem'. 

148.  Spikes,  nuts  and  washers,  and  horse,  mule,  or 
ox  shoes  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

149.  Cut  tacks,  brads,  or  springs  of  all  kinds,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

150.  Needles  for  knitting:  or  sewing  machines,  cro- 
chet needles  and  tape  needles,  knitting  and  all  other 
needles  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and 
bo<lkins  of  metal,  twenty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Plates.  — 151.  Steel  plates  engraved,  stereotype 
plates,  electrotype  plates,  and  plates  of  other  iiia- 
terials,  engraved  or  litlioirraphed,  for  printing,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

152.  Railway  fish  plates  or  splice  bars,  made  of  iron 
or  steel,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

163.  Rivets  of  iron  or  steel,  twenty-live  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Saws. — 154.  Crosscut  saws,  six  cents  per  linear 
foot;  mill  saws, ten  cents  per  linear  foot;  pit  and 
drag  saws,  eight  cents  per  linear  foot ;  circular  saws, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  hand  back,  and 
all  other  saws  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
twenty-five  per  centum  od  valoreiu. 


155.  Screws,  commonly  called  wood  scrowa,  more 
than  two  inches  in  length,  three  cents  per  pound ; 
over  one  inch  and  not  more  than  two  incnes  in 
length,  five  cents  per  pound  ;  over  one  half  inch  and 
not  more  than  one  inch  in  length,  seven  cents  per 
pound ;  one  half  inch  and  less  in  length,  ten  cents 
per  pound. 

155*.  Umbrella  and  parasol  ribs,  and  stretcher 
frames,  tips,  runners,  handles,  or  other  parts  thereof, 
made  in  whole  or  chief  part  of  iron,  steel,  or  any  other 
metal,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

156.  Wheels  for  railway  purposes,  or  parts  thereof, 
made  of  iron  or  steel,  and  steel-tired  wheels  for  rail- 
way purposes,  whether  wholly  or  partly  finished,  and 
iron  or  steel  locomotive,  car,  or  other  railway  tires  or 
parts  thereof,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  and  in- 
gots, cogged  ingots, 'blooms,  or  blanks  for  the  same, 
without  regard  to  the  degree  of  manufacture,  one  and 
one  Quarter  cent  per  pound:  Provided^  That  when 
wheels  or  parts  thcreot.  of  iron  or  steel  arc  imported 
with  iron  or  steel  axles  fitted  in  them,  the  wheels 
and  axles  together  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  same 
rate  as  is  provided  for  the  wheels  when  imported 
separately. 

Misceitaneotts  Metals,  and  Manufactures  of. — 167. 
Aluminium,  in  crude  form,  alloys  of  any  kind  in 
wliich  aluminium  is  the  comjx)nent  material  of  chief 
value,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

158.  Argentine,  aloata  or  German  silver,  unmanu- 
factured, fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

159.  Brass,  in  nars  or  pigs,  old  brass,  clippings  f>om 
brass  or  Dutch  metal,  and  old  sheathing,  or  yellow 
metal,  fit  only  for  rcmanufacture,  ten  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

160.  Bronze  powder,  metallics,  or  flitters,  bronze  or 
Dutch  metal,  or  aluminium,  in  leaf,  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Copper.— IQl.  Copper  in  rolled  plates,  called  bra- 
ziers* copper,  sheets,  rods,  pipes,  ana  copper  bottoms, 
also  sheathing  or  yellow  metal  of  whicn  copper  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  and  not  com- 
posed wnolly  or  in  part  of  iron  ungalvanized,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Gold  and  Silver. — 162.  Bullions  and  metal  thread 
of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

168.  Gold  leaf,  thirtv  per  centum  ad  vak>rcm. 

164.  Silver  leaf  and  silver  powder,  thirty  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem. 

Lead. — 165.  Lead  ore  and  lead  dross,  three  quarters 
of  one  cent  per  pound :  lYovided,  That  silver  ore  and 
all  other  ores  containing  lead  shall  pay  a  duty  of  three 
quarters  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  the  lead  contained 
therein,  according  to  sample  and  assay  at  the  port  of 
entry,  the  method  of  sampling  and  assaying  to  be 
that  usually  adopted  for  commercial  purposes  by 
public  sampling  works  in  the  United  States. 

166.  Load  in  pigs  and  bars,  molten  and  old  refuse 
lead  run  into  blocks  and  bars,  and  old  scrap  lead,  fit 
only  to  be  remanufactured,  one  cent  per  pound :  iVo- 
vided,  That  in  case  any  foreign  country  shall  impose 
an  export  duty  upon  lead  ore  or  lead  dross  or  silver 
ores  containing  lead,  exported  to  the  United  States 
from  such  country,  then  the  duty  upon  lead  in  pigs 
and  bars,  molten  and  old  refuse  lead  run  into  blocks 
and  bars,  and  old  scrap  lead  fit  only  to  be  remanu- 
factured, herein  provided  for,  when  imported  fVom 
such  country,  shall  remain  the  same  as  nxed  by  the 
law  in  force  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 

167.  Lead  m  sheets,  pipes,  shot,  glaziers'  lead,  and 
lead  wire,  one  and  one  quarter  cent  per  pound. 

167i.  Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  alloy  of  any  kind  in 
which  nickel  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  si  x  cents  per  pound. 

16TI.  Mica,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem 

168.  Pens,  metallic,  except  gold  pens,  eight  cents 
per  gross. 

169.  Penholder  tips,  penholderei  or  parts  thereof, 
and  gold  pens,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 

170.  l*ins,  metallic,  including  pins  with  solid  or 
glass  heads,  hairpins,  safety  pins,  and  hat,  bonne^ 
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nhawl,  and  belt  pins,  not  commercially  known  as 
jewelry,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

170i  Quicksilver,  seven  cents  per  pound. 

171.  Type  metal,  three  quarters  of  one  cent  per 
pound  for  the  lead  contained  therein,  and  new  types, 
fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

W<UcAf*.—n2.  Chronometers,  box  or  ship's,  and 
parts  thereof,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

173.  Wutches  and  clocks,  or  parts  thereof,  whether 
Rcimrately  packed  or  otherwise,  twenty -five  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem. 

Zinc  or  Spelter.— Vl^  Zinc,  in  blocks  or  pigs,  one 
cent  per  i>ound. 

175.  Zinc,  in  sheets,  not  polished  nor  further  ad- 
vanced than  rolled,  one  and  one  quarter  cent  per 
pound. 

176.  Zinc,  old  and  worn  out,  fit  only  to  be  remanu- 
facturcd,  three  quarters  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

177.  Manufactured  articles  or  wares  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  any  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufac- 
tured, thirty -Ave  per  centum  ad'valorem. 

Schedule  D. — Wood,  and  Manufactures  of, 

179.  Osier  or  willow  prepared  for  basketmakers' 
use,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  manufactures  of 
osier  or  willow,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrought  or  manufactured  from 
rattans  or  reeds,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

180.  Cafiks  and  bairels  empty,  sugar-box  shocks, 
and  packing  boxes  and  packing-box  shocks,  of  wood, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem. 

1801.  Toothpicks  of  vegetable  substance,  thirty-flve 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

181.  House  or  cabinet  furniture,  of  wood,  wholly  or 
partly  linished,  manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which 
wood  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty -five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Schedule  E. — Sugar. 

182.  That  so  much  of  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
reduce  revenue,  equalize  duties,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  ()ct  1,  1890,  as  provides  for  and 
authorizes  the  issue  of  licenses  to  produce  sugar,  and 
for  the  payment  of  a  bounty  to  the  producers  of  sugar 
from  beets,  sorghum,  or  sugar  cane  grown  in  the 
United  States,  or  from  maple  saf)  produced  within 
the  United  States,  be  and  the  same  is  nereby  repealed, 
and  hereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  issue  any  license 
to  produce  sugar  or  to  i)ay  any  bounty  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  of  any  kind  under  the  said  act. 

182i.  There  shall  be  levied,  collected^  and  paid  on 
all  sugars  and  on  all  tank  bottoms,  sirups  of  cane 
juice  or  of  beet  juice,  melada,  concentrated  melada, 
concrete  and  concentrated  molasses,  a  duty  of  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  and  upon  all  sugars  above 
No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  and  upon  all  sugars 
which  have  been  discolored  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid  a  duty  of  one  eighth  of  one  cent  per 
pound  in  addition  to  the  said  duty  of  forty  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem  ;  and  all  sugars,  taut  bottoms,  sirups  of 
cane  juice  or  of  beet  juice,  melada,  concentrated  melada, 
concrete  or  concentrated  molasses,  which  are  imported 
from  or  are  the  product  of  any  country  which  at  the 
time  the  same  are  exported  therefrom  pays,  directly  or 
indirectly,  a  bounty  on  the  export  thereof,  shall  pa^  a 
duty  of  one  tenth  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing  rates :  I^oriJed^  That  the  importer 
of  sugar  produced  in  a  foreign  country,  the  govern- 
ment of  which  grants  such  direct  or  indirect  boun- 
ties, may  be  relieved  from  this  additional  duty  under 
liuch  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe,  in  case  said  importer  produces  a  certificate 
of  said  government  that  no  indirect  bounty  has  been 
received  upon  said  sugar  in  excess  of  the  tax  collected 
upon  the  beet  or  cane  from  which  it  was  produced, 
and  that  no  direct  bounty  has  been  or  shall  be  paid  : 
Provided  furthers  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  abrogate  or  in  any  manner  im- 


pair or  affect  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  commer- 
cial reciprocity  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  the  80th 
day  of  January,  1875,  or  the  provisions  of  any  act  of 
Congress  heretofore  passed  for  the  execution  of  the 
same.  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
on  molasses  testing  above  forty  degrees  and  not 
•  above  fifty-six  degrees  polariscope,  a  duty  of  two  cents 
per  gallon;  if  testing  above  fifty -six  degrees  polari- 
scope, a  duty  of  four  cents  per  gallon. 

183.  Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery,  made 
>«rholly  or  in  part  of  sugar,  and  on  sugars  after  being 
refined,  when  tinctured,  colored,  or  in  any  way  adul- 
terated, thirty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  glucose, 
or  grape  sugar,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  sac- 
charine, twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Schedule  F. — Tobacco,  and  Manufactures  of. 

184.  Wrapper  tobacco,  unstemmed,  imported  in  any 
bale,  box,  package,  or  in  bulk,  one  dollar  and  fif^y 
cents  per  jK)und  ;  if  stemmed,  two  dollars  and  twenty - 
five  cents  per  pound. 

185.  Filler  tobacco,  unstemmed,  imported  in  any 
bale,  box,  package,  or  in  bulk,  thirty -five  cents  per 
pound ;  if  stemmed,  fifty  cents  per  pound :  Provided, 
That  the  term  wrapper  tobacco,  wnenever  used  in 
this  act,  shall  be  taken  to  mean  that  quality  of  leaf 
tobacco  known  commercially  as  wrapper  tobacco: 
IVovided  further.  That  the  term  filler  tooacco,  when- 
ever used  in  this  act,  shall  be  taken  to  mean  all  leaf 
tobaeeo  anmanufacturcd  not  commercially  known  as 
wrapper  tobacco :  Provided  further.  That  if  any  leaf 
tobacco  imported  in  any  bale,  box,  package,  or  in 
bulk  shall  oe  the  growth  of  different  countries,  or 
shall  differ  in  quality*  and  value,  save  as  provided  in 
the  succeeding  provision,  then  the  entire  contents  of 
such  bale,  box,  package,  or  in  bulk,  shall  be  subjected 
to  the  same  duty  as  wrapper  tobacco :  Provid4:4  fur- 
ther, That  if  any  bale,  box,  package,  or  bulk  of'  leaf 
tobacco  of  uniform  quality  contains  exceeding  fifteen 
per  centum  thereof  of  leaves  suitable  in  color,  fine- 
ness of  texture,  and  size  for  wrappers  for  cigars,  then 
the  entire  contents  of  such  bale,  box,  package,  or  bulk 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  wrapper  tobacco : 
Provided f vrther,  Thai QoWecXoT^A  shall  not  pemiiten- 
try  to  be  made,  except  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  any  leaf 
tobacco  imported  in  any  bale,  box,  package,  or  in 
bulk,  unless  the  invoices  covering  the  same  .shall  speci- 
fy in  detail  the  character  of  the  leaf  tobacco  in  such 
bale,  box,  package,  or  in  bulk,  whether  wrapper  or 
filler  tobacco,  Qucbrado  or  self-working  bales,  as  the 
case  may  be :  And  provided  further.  That  in  the  exam- 
ination for  classification  of  an^'  invoice  of  im|>orted 
leaf  tobacco,  at  least  one  bale,  if  less  than  ten  balea, 
and  one  bale  in  every  ten  bales  and  more,  if  deemed 
necessary  by  the  appraising  officer,  shall  be  examined 
by  the  appraiser  or  person  authorized  by  law  to 
make  such  examination,  and  for  the  purpose  of  fix- 
ing the  classification  and  amount  of  duty  chargeable 
on  such  invoice  of  leaf  tobacco,  the  examination  of 
ten  hands  out  of  each  examined  bale  thereof  shall  be 
taken  to  be  a  legal  examination. 

186.  Tobacco,  manufactured  or  unmanufactured,  of 
all  descriptions,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for  in  this  act,  forty  cents  per  pound. 

187.  Snuff  and  snuft"  fiour,  manufactured  of  tobacco, 
ground  dry  or  damp,  and  pickled,  scented,  or  other- 
wise, of  all  descriptions,  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

188.  Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots  of  all  kinds, 
four  dollars  per  pound  and  twenty -five  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  and  paper  cigars  and  cigarettes,  including 
wrappers,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are 
herein  imposed  upon  cigars. 

Schedule  G.— Aoricultural  Products  and 

Provisions. 

Aniviah,  X«r<».— 189.  All  live  animals  not  specially 

{)rovided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va- 
orem. 
Breadstvffs     and     Farinaceous    Substances.— 190. 
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Buckwheat,  com  or  maize,  com  meal,  oats,  rye,  rye 
ilour,  wheat,  and  wheat  flour,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem,  and  oat  meal,  fliteen  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

191.  Barley,  and  barley  pearled,  patent  or  hulled, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  barley  molt,  forty  per 
centum  ud  valorem. 

192.  Macaroni,  vcnnicelli,  and  all  similar  prepara- 
tions, twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

1 93.  Kice,'cleaned,  one  and  one  half  cent  per  jx)und  • 
uncleaned  rice,  or  rice  free  of  the  outer  hull  and  still 
having  the  inner  cuticle  on,  ei)t?ht  tenths  of  one  cent 
per  pound ;  rice  flour  and  rice  meal,  and  rice,  broken, 
which  will  pass  through  u  sieve  known  commercially 
as  No,  1*2  wire  sieve,  one  quarter  of  one  cent  per 
pound ;  paddy,  or  rice  having  the  outer  hull  on,  three 
quarters  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

Dairy  Products. — 1 94.  Butter  and  substitutes  there- 
of, four  cents  per  pound. 

195.  Cheese,  four  cente  per  pound. 

196.  Milk,  preserved  or  condensed,  two  cents  per 
pound,  includnig  weight  of  packages;  sugar  of  milk, 
live  cents  per  pound. 

Farm  and  Field  Products.— 19*1.  Beans,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem.  ^ 

198.  Beans,  peas,  mushrooms,  and  other  vegetables 
prepared  or  preserved,  in  tins,  jars,  bottles,  or  other- 
wise, and  pickles  and  sauces  of  all  kinds,  thiity  per 
centum  aa  valorem. 

198i.  Eggs,  three  cents  per  dozen. 

199.  II ay",  two  dollars  per  ton. 

200.  Honey,  ten  cents  per  gallon. 

201.  Hops,  eight  cents  per  pound. 

202.  Onions,  twenty  cents  per  bushel. 

208.  Peas,  dried,  twenty  cents  per  bushel;  split 
peas,  fifty  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds;  peas  in 
cartons,  papers,  or  other  small  packages,  one  cent  per 
pound. 

204.  Potatoes,  fifteen  centB  per  bushel  of  si.\ty 
pounds. 

Seeds.— 205.  Castor  beans  or  seeds,  twenty-five  cents 
per  bushel  of  fifty  pounds. 

206.  Flaxseed  or  linseed,  poppy  seed,  and  other  oil 
seeds  not  speciolljr  provident  for  in  this  act,  twenty 
cents  per  bushel  of  nfty-six  pounds. 

206 1.  Garden  seeds,  agricultural  seeds,  and  other 
seed  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  ten  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

207.  Vegetables  in  their  natural  state,  not  special- 
ly provided  for  in  this  act,  ten  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem. 

207i.  Straw,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

207 #.  Tcasles,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

/'wA.— 208.  Anchovies  and  sardines,  packed,  in  oil 
or  otherwise,  in  tin  boxes,  measuring  not  more  than 
five  inches  long,  four  inches  wide,  and  three  and  one 
half  inches  deep,  ten  ceutti  per  whole  box;  in  half 
boxes,  measuring  not  more  thim  five  inches  long,  four 
inches  wide,  and  one  and  five  eighths  inch  deep,  five 
cents  each:  in  quarter  boxes,  meosuring  not  more 
than  four  and  three  quarter  inches  long,  three  and 
one  half  inches  wide,  and  one  and  one  quarter  inch 
deep,  two  and  one  half  cents  each ;  when  imported 
in  any  other  form,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

209.  Fish,  smoked,  dried,  salted,  piokled,  or  other- 
wise prepared  for  preservation,  three  quarters  of  one 
cent  \Xir  pound. 

210.  Herrings,  pickled,  fVozen,  or  salted,  and  salt- 
water fish  frozen  or  packed  in  ice,  one  half  of  one  cent 
per  fiouud. 

211.  Fish  in  cans  or  packages  made  of  tin  or  other 
material,  except  anchovies  and  sardines,  and  fish 
packed  in  any  other  manner  not  specially  enumerattKl 
or  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  od 
volorem. 

Fruits  and  Xvts.—Fnnti :  218.  Apples,  green  or 
ripe,  dried,  desiccated,  evaporated,  or  prepared  in  any 
manner,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

2181.  Dates  and  pineapples,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

214.  Grapes,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


215.  Olives,  green  or  prepared,  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

216.  Orang&s,  lemons,  and  limes,  in  packages,  at  the 
rate  of  eight  cent*  per  cubic  foot  of  capacity ;  in  bulk, 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand ;  and  m  addition 
thereto  a  duty  of  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem  upon  the 
boxes  or  barrels  containing  such  oranges,  lemons,  or 
limes :  Provided,  That  the  thin  wood,  so  called,  com- 

f)rising  the  sides,  tops,  and  bottoms  of  orange,  and 
emon  boxes  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  exported  as  orange  and  lemon  box 
shooks,  may  be  reimported  in  completed  fonn,  filled 
with  oranges  and  lemons,  by  the  payment  of  duty  at 
one  half  the  rate  imposed  on  similar  boxes  of  entirely 
foreign  growth  and  manufacture. 

217.  Plums,  prunes,  figs,  raisins,  and  other  dried 
grapes,  including  Zanto  currants,  one  and  one  half 
cent  per  pound. 

218.  Comfits,  sweetmeats,  and  fruits  preserved  in 
suj^ar,  sirup,  or  molasses,  not  specially  provided  in 
this  act,  prepared  or  desiccated  cocoanut  or  copra,  and 
jellies  ofall  kinds,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

219.  Fruits  preserved  in  their  own  juices,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

220.  Orange  peel  and  lemon  peel,  preserved  or  can- 
died, thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Nuts:  221.  Almonds,  not  shelled,  three  cents  per 
pound ;  clear  almonds,  shelled,  five  cents  per  pound. 

222.  Filberts  and  walnuts  of  all  kinds,  not  shellcMl, 
two  cents  per  pound ;  shelled,  four  cents  per  pound. 

223.  Peanuts  or  ground  beans,  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

224.  Cocoanuts  in  the  shell,  and  other  nuts,  shelled 
or  unshelled,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Meat  Products.— 2:iAk.  Fresh  beef,  mutton,  and  pork, 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

22'\  Extract  of  meat,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

2251.  Lard,  one  cent  per  pound. 

2251.  Meats  of  all  kinds,  prepared  or  preserved,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  tnis  act,  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

226.  Poultry,  two  cents  per  pound ;  dressed,  three 
cents  per  pound. 

Miscellaneoiss  Products. — 227.  Chicory  root,  burnt 
or  roasted,  ground  or  granulated,  or  in  rolls,  or  other- 
wise prepared,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  two  cents  per  pound. 

229.  Cocoa,  prepared  or  manufactured,  not  specially 

{)rovided  for  in  this  act,  two  cents  per  pound;  choco- 
ate,  sweetened,  flavored,  or  other,  valued  at  thirty- 
five  cents  per  pound  or  less,  two  cents  per  pound ; 
valued  at  exceeding  thirty-five  cents  per  pound,  and 
chocolate  confectionery,  tliirty-five  per  centmn  ad 
valorem. 

230.  Cocoa  butter  or  cocoa  butterine,  Uirce  and  one 
half  cents  per  pound. 

231.  Dandelion  root  and  acorns  prepared,  and  other 
articles  used  as  cotfee  or  as  substitutes  for  cofl'ee,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one  and  one  half 
cent  per  pound. 

232.  Starch,  including  all  preparations,  from  what- 
ever substance  produced,  commonly  used  as  starch, 
one  and  one  hair  cent  per  pound. 

283.  Dextrine,  burnt  starch,  gum  substitute,  or  Brit- 
ish gum,  one  and  one  half  cent  per  pound. 

234.  Mustard,  ground,  preserved,  or  prepared,  in 
bottles  or  otherwise,  twenty -five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

234|.  Orchids, lily  of  the  vallev,  azaleas,  palms,  and 
other  plants  used  for  forcing  uniTer  glass,  for  cut  flow- 
ers or  decorative  purposes^  ten  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

235.  Spices,  crround  or  powdered,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  three  cents  per  (^ound ;  capsi- 
cum or  red  pepper,  two  and  one  half  cents  per  pound, 
uuground ;  sage,  one  cent  per  pound. 

236.  Vinegar,  seven  and  one  half  cents  per  gallon. 
The  standard  for  vinegar  shall  be  taken  to  lx$  that 
strength  wh  ich  requires  thirty -five  grains  of  bicarbon- 
ate of  potash  to  neutralize  one  ounce  troy  of  vinegar. 
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SciiBDULK  H. — Spirits,  Wines,  and  Otheb 
Beveraqbs. 

Spirits. — 237.  Brandy  and  other  spirits  inanufac- 
tAired  or  dUtlUed  from  ^rain  or  other  matcrialH  and 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one  dollar  and 
ei«rhty  cents  per  proof  gallon. 

2^8.  Each  and  every  j?auge  or  wine  gallon  of  meas- 
urement shall  be  counted  an  at  leaciit  one  proof  gallon ; 
and  the  standard  for  deterinininjr  the  proof  of  brandy 
and  other  spirits  and  liquors  of  any  kind  imported 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  dctined  in  the  laws 
relating  to  internal  revenue ;  but  any  brandy  or  other 
spirituous  liquorx  imported  in  casks  of  less  capacity 
tnan  fourteen  gallons  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States :  Promded^  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasun%  in  his  discretion,  to  authorize 
the  ascertainment  of  the  proof  of  wines,  cordials,  or 
other  liquors  by  distillation  or  otJierwise,  in  ca:*cs 
where  it  is  impracticable  to  ascertain  such  proof  by 
the  means  prescribed  by  existing  law  or  regulations. 

239.  On  all  compounds  or  preparations  (except  as 
specified  in  the  preceding  paragraph  of  the  chemical 
schedule  relating  to  medicinal  preparations,  of  which 
alcohol  is  a  component  part)  of  which  distilled  spirits 
are  a  contpouent  partof  chief  value,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  there  shall  be  lev  lea  a  duty  not 
less  than  that  imposed  upon  distilled  spirits. 

240.  Cordials,  nquors,  arrack,  absintne,  kirschwas- 
ser,  ratafia,  and  other  spirituous  beverages  or  bitters 
of  all  kinds  containing  spirits,  and  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  per 
proof  gallon. 

241.  No  lower  rate  or  amount  of  duty  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  on  brandy,  spirits,  and  other  spirit- 
uous beverages  than  that  fixed  by  law  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  first  proof;  but  it  shall  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion for  any  greater  strength  than  the  strength  of  first 
proof,  and  all  imitations  of  brandy  or  spirits  or  wines 
imported  by  any  names  whatever  shall  be  subject  to 
the  highest  rate  of  duty  provided  for  the  genuine  ar- 
ticles respectively  intenaed  to  bo  represented,  and  in 
no  case  less  than  one  dollar  per  gallon. 

242.  Bav  rum  or  bay  water,  whethof  distilled  or 
conipouncled,  of  first  proof,  and  in  proportion  for  any 
greater  strength  than  first  proof,  one  dollar  per  gal- 
lon. 

H''^i««.— 243.  Champagne  and  all  other  sparkling 
wines,  in  bottles  containing  each  not  more  than  one 
quart  and  more  than  one  pint,  eight  dollars  per  dozen ; 
containing  not  more  than  one  pint  each  and  more 
than  one  half,  four  dollars  per  dozen ;  containing  one 
half  pint  each  or  less,  two  dollars  per  dozen  ;  in  bot- 
tles or  other  vessels  containing  more  than  one  quart 
each,  in  addition  to  eight  dollars  per  dozen  bottles,  on 
the  quantity  in  excess  of  one  quart,  at  the  rate  of  two 
dollars  and  fifly  cents  per  gallon. 

244.  Still  wines,  including  ginger  wine  or  ginger 
cordial  and  venuuth,  in  casks  or  packages  other  than 
bottles  or  jugs,  if  containing  fourteen  per  centum  or 
less  of  absolute  alcohol,  thirty  cents  per  gallon ;  if 
containing  more  than  fourteen  per  centum  of  absolute 
alcohol,  fifty  cents  per  gallon.  In  bottles  or  jugs  per 
case  of  one  dozen  bottles  or  jugs,  containing  each  not 
more  than  one  quart  and  more  than  one  pint,  or  twen- 
ty-four bottles  or  jugs  containing  each  not  more  than 
one  pint,  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  per  case :  and  any 
excess  beyond  these  quantities  found  in  such  bottles 
or  jugs  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  five  cents  per 

Sint  or  fractional  part  thereof,  but  no  separate  or  ad- 
itional  duty  shall  be  assessed  on  the  bottles  or  jugs : 
Phfcidtd^  Tnat  any  wines,  ginger  cordial,  or  vermuth 
imported  containing  more  than  twenty-four  per  cen- 
tum of  alcohol  shall  be  classed  as  spirits  and  pay  duty 
accordingly:  And  provided  further^  That  there  shall 
be  no  constructive  or  other  allowance  for  breakage, 
leakage,  or  damage  on  wines,  liquors,  cordials,  or  dis- 
tilled spirits.  Wines,  cordials,  brandy,  ana  other 
spirituous  liquors  imported  in  bottles  or  jugs  shall  be 
packed  in  packages  containing  not  less  than  one  dozen 
Dottles  or  j  ugs  in  each  package,  or  duty  shall  be  paid  as 


if  such  packages  contained  at  least  one  dozen  bottles 
or  jugs.  The  percentage  of  alcohol  in  wines  and  fruit 
juices  shall  be  determined  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. 

245.  Ale,  porter,  and  beer,  in  bottles  or  jugs,  tliirty 
cents  per  gallon,  but  no  separate  or  additional  duty 
shall  be  assessed  on  the  bottles  or  jugs*  otherwise 
than  in  bottles  or  jujjs,  fifteen  cents  per  gallon. 

246.  Malt  extract,  including  all  preparations  bear- 
ing the  name  and  commcreially  known  as  such  fiuid, 
in  casks,  fifteen  cents  per  gallon ;  in  bottles  or  jugs, 
thirty  cents  per  gallon ;  solid  or  condensed,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

247.  Cherry  juice  and  prune  juice  or  prune  wine, 
and  other  fruit  juice  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  containing  eighteen  per  centum  or  less  of 
alcohol,  fifty  cents  per  gallon;  if  containing  mon' 
than  eighteen  per  centum  of  alcohol,  one  dollar  and 
eighty  cents  per  proof  gallon. 

248.  Ginger  ale  or  ginger  beer,  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem,  but  no  separate  or  additional  duty  shall 
be  assessed  on  the  bottles. 

249.  All  imitations  of  natural  mineral  waters,  and 
all  artificial  mineral  waters,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Schedule  I. — Cotton  Manufactures. 

250.  Cotton  thread  and  carded  yam,  warps  or 
warp  yam  in  singles,  whether  on  beams  or  in  bun- 
dles, skehis,  or  cops,  or  in  anv  other  form,  except 
spool  thread  of  cotton  hereinafter  provided  for,  not 
colored,  bleached,  dyed,  or  advanced  beyond  the  con- 
dition of  singles  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more 
single  yams  togetner,  at  three  cents  per  pound  on  all. 
numbers  up  to  and  including  number  fifteen,  one 
fifth  of  one  cent  per  number  per  pound  on  all  num- 
bers exceeding  number  fifteen  and  up  to  and  includ- 
ing number  thirty,  and  one  quarter  of  one  cent  per 
number  per  pound  on  all  numbers  exceeding  num- 
ber thirty  ;  colored,  bleached,  dyed,  combed,  or  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  grouping 
or  twisting  two  or  more  single  yams  together, 
whether  on  beams  or  in  bundles,  skeins,  or  cops,  or 
in  any  other  form,  except  spool  thread  of  cotton 
hereinafter  provided  for,  six  cents  per  pound  on  all 
numbers  up  to  and  including  number  twenty,  and  on 
all  numbers  exceeding  number  twenty,  three  tenths 
of  one  cent  per  number  per  pound :  Provided^  how- 
ever^  That  in  no  case  shall  the  duty  levied  exceed 
eight  cents  per  pound  on  yams  valued  at  not  exceed- 
ing twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  nor  exceed  fifteen 
cents  per  pound  on  yarns  valued  at  over  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound  and  not  exceeding  forty  cents  per 
pound :  And  provided  fnrthtr^  That  on  all  yarns 
valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound  there  shall 
be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  forty -five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

251.  Spool  thread  of  cotton,  containing  on  each 
spool  not  exceeding  one  hundred  yards  of  thread, 
nve  and  one  half  cents  per  dozen;  exceeding  one 
hundred  yards  on  each  spool,  for  every  additional 
one  hundred  yards  of  thread  or  fractional  part  thereof 
in  excess  of  one  hundred  yards,  five  and  one  half  cents 
per  dozen  spools. 

252.  Cotton  cloth  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  printed,  and  not  exceeding  fifty 
threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting:  the  warp  and 
filling,  one  cent  j>er  square  yard ;  if  bleached,  one 
and  one  quarter  cent  per  square  yard ;  if  dyed,  col- 
ored, stained,  painted,  or  printed,  two  cents  per  square 
yard. 

253.  Cotton  cloth  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  fifty  and  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
counting  the  warp  and  filling,  and  not  exceeding 
six  square  yards  to  the  pound,  one  and  one  quarter 
cent  per  square  yard;  exceeding  six  and  not  ex- 
ceeding nine  square  yards  to  the  pound,  one  and  one 
half  cent  per  square  yard ;  exceeding  nine  square 
yards  to  the  pound,  one  and  three  quarters  cent  per 
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Kquarc  yard ;  if  bleached,  and  not  exceeding  six 
square  yards  to  the  pound,  one  and  one  half  cent  per 
square  yard ;  cxceedinjyr  six  and  not  exceeding  nine 
square  yords  to  the  pound,  one  and  three  quarters 
cent  per  square  yarcl ;  exceeding  nine  square  yards 
to  the  pound,  two  and  one  quarter  cents  per  square 
yard  ;  if  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed, 
ond  not  exceedinjr  six  square  yards  to  the  pound, 
two  and  three  quarters  cents  jwr square  yord ;  exceed- 
ing six  and  not  exceeding  nine  square  yards  to  the 
pound,  three  and  one  quarter  cents  per  square  yard  ; 
exceeding  nine  square  yords  to  the  fwund,  three  and 
one  half  cents  per  square  yard :  Provided^  'that  on  all 
cotton  cloth  not  exceeding  one  hundred  threads  to 
the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  flllin^,  not 
bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  pnnted, 
valued  at  over  seven  cents  per  square  yard,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  bleached,  valued  at 
over  nine  cents  per  square  yard,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  and  dye'd,  colored,  stained,  or 
printed,  valued  at  over  twelve  cents  per  square  yard, 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

254.  Cotton  cloth  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  threads  to 
the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  and 
not  exceeding  four  square  yards  to  the  pound,  one 
ond  one  half  cent  per  square  yard ;  exceeding  four 
and  not  exceeding  six  square  yards  to  the  pound,  two 
cents  per  square  yard ;  exceeding  six  and  not  exceed- 
ing eight  square  yards  to  the  pound,  two  and  one 
half  cents  per  square  yard :  exceeding  eight  square 
yards  to  the  pound,  two  ana  three  quarters  cents  per 

•square  yard;  if  bleached,  and  not  exceeding  four 
square  yards  to  the  pound,  two  and  one  half  cents 
per  square  yard ;  exceeding  four  and  not  exceeding 
six  square  yards  to  the  pound,  three  cents  per  square 
yard ;  exceeding  six  and  not  exceeding  eiglit  square 
yards  to  the  pound,  three  and  one  half' cents  per 
square  yard;  exceeding  eight  square  yards  to  the 
pound,  three  ond  three  quarters  cents  per  square  yard  ; 
if  dyed,  colored,  stained!,  painted,  or  printed,  and  not 
exceeding  four  square  yards  to  the  pound,  three  and 
one  half  cents  per  square  yard ;  exceeding  four  and 
not  exceeding  six  square  yards  to  the  pound,  three 
and  three  quarters  cents  per  square  yard;  exceeding 
six  and  not  exceeding  eight  square  yards  to  the 
pound,  four  and  one  quarter  cents  per  square  yard; 
exceeding  eight  square  yards  to  the  pound,  four  and 
one  half  cents  per  squareyard  :  Provided^  That  on  all 
cotton  cloth  exceeding  one  hundred  and  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  and  fiftv  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
counting  the  warp  and  tilling,  not  bleached,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued  at  over  nine  cents 
i^r  square  yard,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
oleached,  valued  at  over  eleven  cents  per  square 
yard,  thirty-five  ner  centum  ad  valorem ;  dyed,  col- 
ored, stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued  at  over 
twelve  and  one  iialf  cents  per  square  yard,  there  shall 
be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  thirty -five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

255.  Cottf>n  cloth  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  fifty  and  not  exceeding  two  hunared  tlireads  to 
the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  and 
not  exceeding  three  and  one  half  square  yards  to  the 
jmund,  two  cents  per  square  yard ;  exceeding  three 
and  one  half  and  not  exceeding  four  and  one  half 
s(|uare  yards  to  the  pound,  two  and  three  quarters 
cents  per  square  yard;  exceeding  four  and  one  half 
and  not  exceeding  six  square  yards  to  the  pound,  three 
cents  per  square  yard ;  exceeding  six  square  yards  to 
the  pound,  three  and  one  holf  cent**  per  square  yard ; 
if  bleached,  and  not  exceeding  three  and  one  half 
square  yards  to  the  pound,  two  and  three  quarters 
cents  per  square  yard  ;  exceeding  three  and  one  holf 
and  not  exceeding  four  and  one  half  square  yards  to 
the  pound,  three  and  one  half  cents  per  square  yard  ; 
exceeding  four  and  one  half  and  not  exceeding  six 
square  yards  to  the  pound,  four  cents  per  square  yard ; 


exceeding  six  square  yards  to  the  pound,  four  and  one 
quarter  cents  per  square  yard ;  if  dyed,  colored,  stained, 

Eaintcd,  or  printed,  and'  not  exceeding  three  and  one 
alf  square  yards  to  the  pound,  four  and  one  quarter 
cents  per  square  yard;  exceeding  three  and  one  half 
and  not  exceeding  four  and  one  half  square  yards  to 
the  pound,  four  and  one  half  cents  per  square  yard  ; 
exceeding  four  and  one  half  and  not  exceeding  six 
square  yards  to  the  pound,  four  and  three  quarters 
cents  per  square  yard ;  exceeding  six  souare  yards  to 
the  pound,  five  cents  per  square  yard :  Pfovideds  That 
on  all  cotton  cloth  exceeding  on6  hundred  and  fifty 
and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  threads  to  the  square 
inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  not  bleached, 
dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued  at 
over  ten  cents  per  square  yard,  thirty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  bleached,  valued  at  over  twelve  cent» 

Ser  square  yard,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ; 
yed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued  at 
over  twelve  and  one  half  cents  per  square  yard,  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

250.  Cotton  cloth  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  two  hundred 
threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and 
filling,  and  not  exceeding  two  and  one  half  square 
yards  to  the  pound,  three  cents  per  square  yard;  ex- 
ceeding two  and  cne  half  and  not  exceeding  three  and 
one  half  square  yards  to  the  pound,  three  oiid  one  half 
cents  per  square  yard ;  exceeding  three  and  one  half 
and  not  exceeding  five  square  yards  to  the  pound, 
ftmr  cents  per  souare  yard;  exceeding  five  square 
yards  to  the  pound,  four  and  one  half  cents  per  square 
yard ;  if  bleached,  and  not  exceeding  two  and  one 
naif  square  yards  to  the  pound,  four  cents  per  square 
^ard '  exceeding  two  ana  one  half  and  not  exceed- 
ing three  and  one  half  square  yards  to  the  pound, 
four  and  one  half  cents  per  square  yard ;  exceeding 
three  and  one  half  and  not  exceeding  five  square 
yanis  to  the  pound,  five  cents  per  square  yard :  ex- 
ceeding five  square  yards  to  the  pound,  five  and  one 
half  cents  per  square  yard  ;  if  dyed,  colored,  painted, 
or  printed,  and  not  exceeding  three  and  one  half 
square  yard^  to  the  pound,  five  and  three  quartern 
cents  per  square  yard ;  exceeding  three  and  one  half 
square  yards  to  t^c  pound,  six  and  one  half  cents  per 
square  yard :  Praviaed,  That  on  all  such  cotton  cloths 
not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  print- 
ed, valued  at  over  twelve  cents  per  square  yard; 
bleaclied,  valued  at  over  fourteen  cents  per  square 
yard ;  and  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed. 
Valued  at  over  sixteen  cents  per  square  yawl,  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  thirty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

257.  The  term  cotton  cloth,  or  cloth,  wherever  used 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  of  this  schedule,  shall  be 
held  to  include  all  woven  fabric  of  cotton  in  the  piece, 
whether  figured,  fancv,  or  plain,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  tlie  warp  and  filling  threads  of 
which  can  be  counted  by  unraveling  or  other  prac- 
ticable means. 

258.  Clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  of  even'  description,  handkerchiefs  and  neck- 
ties, or  neckwear,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegeta- 
ble fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  made  up  or 
manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  bv  the  tailor,  seam- 
stress, or  manufacturer,  all  of  the  foregoing  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act,  forty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

259.  Plushes,  velveti*,  velveteens,  corduroys,  and  all 
pile  fabrics  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or 
printed,  forty  jxir  centum  ad  valorem;  on  all  such 
goods,  if  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or 
printed,  forty-seven*  and  one  half  i>er  centum  ad 
valorem. 

260.  ChenUle  curtains,  table  coverR,  and  all  gooda 
manufactured  of  cotton  chenille,  or  of  which  cotton 
chenille  forms  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  sleeve  linings  or  other 
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cloths,  composed  of  cotton  and  silk,  whether  known 
as  silk-stripe  sleeve  lining,  silk  stripes,  or  otherwise, 
forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

261.  Stockings,  hose,  and  half  hose,  made  on  knit- 
ting machines  or  frames,  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  and  not  otherwise  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

262.  Stockings,  hose,  and  half  hofe,  selvaged,  fash- 
ioned, narro*ved,or  shaped  wholly  or  in  part  by  knit- 
tine  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand,  including 
sucn  as  are  commercially  known  as  seamless  or 
clocked  stockings,  hose,  or  half  hose,  and  knitted 
shirts  or  drawers,  all  of  the  above  composed  of  cotton 
or  other  vegetable  fiber,  finished  or  unfinished,  fifty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

263.  Cords,  braids,  boot,  shoe,  and  corset  lacings, 
tapes,  gimps,  galloons,  webbing,  goring,  suspenders, 
and  braces,  woven,  braided,  or  twisted  lamp  or  candle 
wicking,  lining  for  bicycle  tires,  spindle  binding, 
any  of  the  above  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber,  and  whether  composed  in  part  of  India  rubber 
or  otherwise,  forty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

264.  All  manutactures  of  cotton,  including  cotton 
duck  and  cotton  damask,  in  the  piece  or  otherwise, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  including 
cloth  having  India  rubber  as  a  component  material, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Schedule  J.— Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute,  and 
Manufactures  of. 

265.  Flax,  hackled,  known  as  "  dressed  line,"  one 
and  one  half  cent  per  pound. 

266.  Hemp,  hackled,  known  as  "dressed  line,"  one 
cent  per  pound. 

267.  Yam  made  of  jute,  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

268.  Cables,  cordage,  and  twine  (except  binding 
twine),  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  rJcw  Eng- 
land hemp,  istle  or  Tampico  fiber,  maniia,  sisal  grass 
or  sunn,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

269.  Hemp  and  jute  carpets  and  carpetings,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

272.  Flax,  gill  netting,  nets,  webs,  and  seines,  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

278.  Oilcloth  for  floors,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed, 
including  linoleum,  corticcne,  cork  carpete,  figured 
or  plain,  and  all  other  oilcloth  (except  silk  oilcloth) 
and  waterproof  cloth,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  valued  at  twenty -five  cents  or  less  per  square 
yard,  twenty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued 
above  twenty-five  cento  per  square  yard,  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem, 

278i.  Linen  hydraulic  hose,  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  fiax,  hemp,  or  jute,  forty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

274.  Yams  or  threads  composed  of  flax  or  hemp,  or 
of  a  mixture  of  either  of  those  substances,  thirty -five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

275.  Collars  and  cutt's,  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  linen,  thirty  cents  per  dozen  pieces,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  shirts  and 
all  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  de- 
scription not  specially  provided  ror  in  this  act,  com- 
potjied  wholly  or  in  part  of  linen,  fifty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

275|.  Tapes  composed  of  fiax,  woven  with  or  with- 
out metal  threads,  on  reels  or  spools,  designed  ex- 
pressly for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  measuring 
tapes, 'twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

276.  Laces,  edgmgs,  nettings  and  veilings,  em- 
broiderie**,  iu.<»ertings,  neck  rutflings,  lace  window  cur- 
tains, tamboured  articles,  and  articles  embroidered 
by  hand  or  machinery,  embroidered  handkerchiefs, 
and  articles  made  wliollv  or  in  part  of  lace,  ruflflings, 
tuckings.  or  ruching8,all  of  the  above-named  articles, 
composed  of  fiax,  jute,  cotton,  or  other  vegetable  fiber, 
or  or  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them,  or  a 
mixture  of  any  of  them,  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

277.  AH  manufactures  of  fla.x,  hemp,  jute,  or  other 


vegetable  fiber,  except  cotton,  or  of  which  these  sub- 
stances or  either  of  tnem  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  not  specially  providea  for  in  this  act, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Schedule  K. — Wool,  and  Manufactures  of. 

279.  On  fiocks,  mungo,  shoddy,  ffarneted  waste, 
and  carded  waste,  and  carbonized  noils,  or  carbonized 
wool,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  and  on  wool  of 
the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other 
like  animals,  in  the  form  of  roving,  roping,  or  tops, 
twenty  t>er  centum  ad  valorem. 

280.  On  woolen  or  worsted  yams  n}ade  wholly  or 
in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat, 
alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  more  than 
forty  cents  per  pound,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

281.  On  knit  fabrics,  and  all  fabrics  made  on  knit- 
ting machines  or  frames,  not  including  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  on  shawls  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 
worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  ^oat,  alpaca,  or  other 
animals,  valued  at  not  exceedmg  forty  cents  per 
pound,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  valued  at 
more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  forty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

282.  On  blankets,  hats  of  wool,  and  fiannels  for 
underwear  and  fplts  for  printing  machines,  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  the  hair  of  the 
camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  no^ 
more  than  thirty  cents  per  pound,  twenty -five  per 
centum  ad  valorem :  valued  at  more  than  thirty  cents 
and  not  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  tlian  forty  cents 
per  pound,  thirtv-five  per  centum  ad  valorem :  I¥o- 
vidtd^  That-on  blankeU^  over  three  yards  in  length 
the  same  duty  shall  be  paid  as  on  woolen  and  worsted 
cloths,  and  on  fiannels  weighing  over  four  ounces 
per  square  yard  the  same  duties  as  on  dress  goods. 

283.  On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat 
lining,  Italian  cloth,  bunting,  or  goods  of  a  similar 
description  or  character,  and  on  all  manufactures 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair 
of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  including 
such  as  have  India  rubber  as  a  component  material, 
and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at 
not  over  nfty  cents  per  pound,  forty  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  fifty  cents  per  pound, 
fitly  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

284.  On  clothing  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel  of  every  description,  made  up  or  manu- 
factured, wholly  or  in  part,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  felts  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
all  the  foregoing  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 
worsted,  the  hair  of  tne  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other 
animals,  including  those  having  India  rubber  as  a 
component  material,  valued  at  above  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  pound,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
valued  at  less  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
pound,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

285.  On  cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas,  ulsters,  or 
other  outside  erarments  for  ladies^  and  children's  ap- 
parel, and  goods  of  similar  description  or  used  for  like 
purposes,  and  on  knit  wearing  apparel,  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worstea,  the  hair  of  the 
camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  made  up  or 
manufactured  wholly  or  in  part,  fifty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

280.  On  webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  belt- 
ings, bindingj  braids,  galloons,  fringes,  gimps,  cords, 
cords  and  ta^ssels,  dress  trimmings,  laces,  embroider- 
ies, head  nets,  nettings  and  veilings,  buttons,  or  bar- 
rel buttons,  or  buttons  of  other  forms*,  for  taiwels  or 
ornaments,  any  of  the  Ibregoing  which  are  elastic  or 
nonelastic,  made  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the 
camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  or  of  which 
wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  poat,  alpaca,  or 
other  animals  is  a  component  material,  fifty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

287.  Aubusson,  Axminster,  Moquette,  and  chenille 
carpets,  figured  or  plain,  carpeto  woven  whole  for 
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roomSf  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character 
or  description,  and  Oriental,  Berlin,  and  other  similar 
ru^,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

288.  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Toumay  velvet  carpets, 
figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like 
character  or  description,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

289.  Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  car- 
pets or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description,  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

290.  Velvet  and  tapestry,  velvet  carpets,  figured  or 
plain,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  and'all  car- 
pets or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description,  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

291.  Tapestry  Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and 
all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  descrip- 
tion, printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  forty-two  and 
one  half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

292.  Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  all  chain  Vene- 
tian carpets,  thirty -two  and  one  half  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

293.  Wool  Dutch  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

294.  Druggets  and  bookings,  printed,  colored,  or 
otherwise,  felt  carpeting,  figured  or  plain,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

295.  Carpets  and  carpeting  of  wool,  flax,  or  cotton, 
or  composed  in  part  of  eitlier,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

296.  Mats,  rugs  for  floors,  screens,  covers,  hassocks, 
bedsides,  art  squares,  and  other  portions  of  carpets  or 
carpeting,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subjected 
to  the  rate  of  duty  herein  imposed  on  carpets  or  car- 
petings  of  like  character  or  description. 

297.  The  reduction  of  the  rates  of  dutv  herein  pro- 
vided for  manufactures  of  wool  shall  take  effect  Jan. 
1, 1895. 

SoHBDULS  L. — Silks  and  Silk  Goods. 

298.  Silk  partially  manufactured  from  cocoons  or 
from  waste  silk,  and  not  further  advanced  or  manu- 
factured than  carded  or  combed  silk,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem.  Thrown  silk,  not  more  advanced 
than  singles,  tram,  organzine,  sewing  silk,  twist,  floss, 
and  silk  threads  or  yarns  of  every  description,  and 
spun  silk  in  skeins,  cops,  warps,  or  on  beams,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

299.  Velvets,  chenilles,  or  other  pile  fabrics  com- 
posed of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  ma- 
terial of  chief  value,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
pound;  plushes  composed  of  silk,  or  of  w'hich  silk  is 
tlic  component  materud  of  chief  value,  one  dollar  per 
pound ;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  foregoing  articles  pay 
a  less  rate  of  duty  thnn  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

800.  Webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  belt- 
ings, bindings,  braids,  galloons,  fringes,  cords,  and 
tassels,  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  elastic  or  non- 
clastic,  buttons  and  ornaments,  made  of  silk,  or  of 
which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

801.  Laces  and  articles  made  wholly  or  in  part  of 
lace,  and  embroideries,  including  articles  or  fabrics 
embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery,  handkerchiefs, 
neck  rufllin^s  and  ruchings,  nettings  and  veilings, 
clothing  ready  made,  and  articles  ot  wearing  apparel 
of  every  description,  including  knit  goods  made  up 
or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor, 
seamstress,  or  manufacturer,  composed  of  silk  or  of 
which  silk  is  the  compouent  material  of  chief  value, 
and  beaded  silk  goods  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

802.  All  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  including 
those  haying  India  rubber  as  a  component  material, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  forty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

SoHGDULB  M. — Pulp,  Papers,  akd  Books. 
Pulp  and  Paper.— ^OS.  Mechanically  ground  wood 
pulp    and    chemical     wood    pulp,    unl^leached    or 
bleached,  ten  per  centum  a^l  valorem. 


304.  Sheathing  paper  and  roofing  felt,  ten  per  oen- 
tum  ad  valorem. 

30d.  Printing  paper,  unsized,  sized  or  glued,  suit- 
able only  for  Ix)oks  and  newspapers,  fifteen  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem. 

307.  Papers  known  commercially  as  copying  paper, 
filtering  paper,  silver  paper,  and  tissue  paper,  white, 
printed,  or  colored,  made  up  in  copying  books,  reams, 
or  in  anv  other  form,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem ;  albumenized  or  sensitized  paper,  and  writing 
paper  and  envelopes  embossed,  engraved,  printed,  or 
ornamented,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

808.  Parchment  papers  and  surface-coated  papers 
and  manufactures  tnereof,  car<l boards  and  photo- 
graph, autograph,  and  scrap  albums,  wholly  or  par- 
tially manufactured,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
lithographic  prints  from  either  stone  or  zinc,  bound 
or  unoound  (except  cigar  labels  and  bands,  lettered 
or  blank,  music  and  illustrations  when  forming  a 
part  of  a  periodical  or  newspaper  and  accompanying 
the  same,  or  if  bound  in  or  forming  part  of  printed 
books),  on  paper  or  other  material  not  exceeding 
eight  thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  twenty 
cents  per  pound ;  on  paper  or  other  material  exceed- 
ing eight  thousandths  of  an  inch  and  not  <^ce6ding 
twenty  thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  ex- 
ceeding thirty-five  square  inches  cutting  size  in  di- 
mensions, eight  cents  per  pound;  prints  exceeding 
eight  thousandths  of  an  inch  ana  not  exceeding 
twenty  thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  not 
exceeding  thirty-five  square  inches  cutting  size  in 
dimensions,  five  cents  per  pound ;  lithographic  prints 
fVom  either  stone  or  zinc  on  cardboard  or  other  ma- 
terial exceeding  twenty  thousandths  of  an  inoh  in 
thickness,  six  cents  per  pound;  lithographic  cigar 
labels  and  bands,  lettered  or  blank,  printed  from 
either  stone  or  zinc,  if  printed  in  less  tnan  ten  colors, 
but  not  including  bronze  or  metal  leaf  printing, 
twenty  cents  per  pound  5  if  printed  in  ten  or  more 
colors,  or  in  bronze  printing,  out  not  including  metal 
leaf  printing,  thirty  cents  per  pound ;  if  printed  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  forty  cents  per  pound. 

Manufactures  of  Paper.— S09.  Paper  envelopes, 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

810.  Papjer  hangings  and  paper  for  screens  or  fire- 
boards,  writing  papeir,  drawing  paper,  and  all  other 
paper  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

311.  Blank  books  of  all  kinds,  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem ;  books,  including  pamphlets  and  engrav- 
ings, bound  or  unbound,  phoWraphs,  etchings,  mars, 
music,  charts,  and  all  printed  matter  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centmn  ad 
valorem. 

312.  Playing  cards,  in  packs  not  exceeding  fifty- 
four  cards  and  at  a  like  rate  for  any  number  in  excosa, 
ten  cents  per  pack  and  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

818.  Manufactures  of  paper,  or  of  which  paper  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem. 

Schedule  N. — Sundries. 

314.  Hair  pencils,  brushes,  and  feather  dusters, 
thirty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  brooms,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  bristles,  sorted,  bunched,  or 
prepared  in  any  manner,  seven  and  one  half  cents 
per  pound. 

Buttons  and  Button  Forms. — 815.  Button  forms: 
Lastings,  mohair,  cloth,  silk,  or  other  manufactures  of 
cloth,  woven  or  made  in  patterns  of  such  size,  shape, 
or  form,  or  cut  in  such  manner  as  to  be  fit  for  buttons 
exclusively,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

316.  Buttons  commercially  known  as  agat«  buttons, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.;  pearl  and  shell 
buttons,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  one  cent 
per  line,  button  measure  of  one  fortieth  of  one  inch, 
per  gross,  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

317.  Buttons  of  ivory,  vegetable  ivory,  glass,  bone, 
or  horn,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  thirty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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318.  Shoe  buttons  made  of  paper,  board,  papier- 
mack^y  pulp,  or  other  siuiilur  material  not  specially 
provided  tor  in  this  act,  twenty-live  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

31Si.  Coal,  bituminous  and  shale,  forty  cents  per 
ton  j  coal,  slack  or  culm,  such  as  will  pass  through  a 
balf-inch  screen,  fifteen  cents  per  ton. 

3161.  Coke,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

319.  Corks,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  ten 
cents  per  pound. 

820.  Dice,  draughts,  chessmen,  chess  balls  and  bil- 
liard, pool,  and  nagatelle  balls,  of  ivory,  bone,  or 
other  materials,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

321.  Doils,  doll  heads,  toy  marbles  of  whatever 
material  composed,  and  nil  other  toys  not  composed 
of  rubber,  chma,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen,  or 
stone  ware,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  take  effect  until  Jan.  1, 1895. 

822.  Emery  grains,  and  emery  manufactured, 
ground,  pulverized,  or  refined,  eiglit  tenths  of  one 
ecnl  per  pound. 

Explonve  Substances.— S2Z.  Fire-crackers  of  all 
kinds,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  but  no  allow- 
ance shall  be  made  for  tare  or  damage  thereon. 

324.  Fulminates,  fulminating  powders,  and  like 
articles,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

325.  Gunpowder,  and  all  explosive  substances  u.«»ed 
for  mining,  blasting,  artillery,  or  sporting  purposes, 
when  valued  at  twenty  cents  or  less  per  pound,  five 
cents  per  pound;  valued  above  twenty  cents  per 
pound,  eight  cents  per  pound. 

826.  Matches,  friction  or  lucifer,  of  all  descriptions, 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

826*.  Musical  instruments  or  parts  thereof  (except 
pianoforte  actions  and  parts  thereof),  strings  for 
musical  instruments  not  otherwise  enumerated,' coses 
for  musical  instruments,  pitch  pipes,  tuning  forks, 
tuning  hammers,  and  metronomes,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

327.  Percussion  caps,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem :  blasting  caps,  two  dollars  and  seven  cents  per 
thousand  caps. 

828.  Feathers  ond  downs  of  all  kinds,  when  dressed, 
colored,  or  manufactured,  including  quilts  of  down 
and  other  manufacture  of  down,  and  also  including 
dressed  and  finished  birds  suitable  for  millinerv  or- 
naments, and  artificial  and  ornamental  feathers, 
fruitii,  grains,  leaves,  flowers,  and  stems  or  parts 
thereof,  of  whatever  material  composed,  suitable  for 
millinery  use,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
thirty -five  per  centum  od  valorem. 

329.  Furs,  dressed  on  the  skin,  but  not  made  up 
into  articles,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  furs  not 
on  the  skin,  prepared  for  hatters'  use,  twenty  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem. 

330.  Fans  of  all  kinds,  except  common  palm-leaf 
fans,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

381.  Gun  wads  of  all  descriptions,  ten  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

832.  Hair,  human,  if  clean  or  drawn,  but  not  manu- 
factured, twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

332*.  Hair,  curled,  suitable  for  beds  or  mattresses, 
ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

333.  Haircloth,  known  as  "crinoline  cloth,"  six 
cents  per  square  yard. 

33i.  Haircloth,  known  as  "hair  seating,"  twenty 
cents  per  square  yard. 

335.  Hats  for  men's,  women's,  and  children's  wear, 
composed  of  the  fur  of  the  rabbit,  beover,  or  other 
auimals,  or  of  which  such  fur  is  the  component  ma- 
terial of  chief  value,  wholly  or  partially  manufac- 
tured, including  fur  hat  bodies,  forty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Jtwtlry  and  Preeiovs  Stones. — 886.  Jewelry :  All 
articles  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  com- 
mercially known  as  "jewelry,"  and  cameos  in  frames, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

387.  l*earls,  including  pearls  strung  but  not  set,  ton 
per  centum  od  valorem. 


838.  Precious  stones  of  all  kinds,  cut  but  not  set, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  set,  and  not 
specially  provided  for  in  tliis  act,  including  pearls 
set,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  imitations  of  pre- 
cious stones,  not  exceeding  an  inch  in  dimensions, 
not  set,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  and  on  uncut  pre- 
cious stones  of  all  kinds,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Leather  and  Manufactures  o/*.— 889.  Sole  leather, 
ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

840.  Bend  or  belting  leather,  and  leather  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act,  ten  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

841.  Calfskins,  tanned,  or  tanned  and  dressed, 
dressed  upper  leather,  including  patent,  enameled, 
and  japanned  leather,  dressed  or  undressed,  and  fin- 
ishea;  chamois,  or  other  skins  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem  ;  bookbinders'  calfskins,  kangaroo,  sheep 
and  goat  skins,  including  lamb  and  kid  skins,  dressed 
and  nnished,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  skins 
for  morocco,  tanned'  but  unfinished,  ten  per  centum 
od  valorem ;  pianoforte  leather  and  pianoibrte-action 
leather,  twenty  per  centum  od  valorem ;  boots  and 
shoes  made  of  leather,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

842.  Leather  cut  into  shoo  uppers  or  vamps,  or 
other  forms,  suitable  for  convei-sion  into  manufac- 
tured articles,  twenty  per  centum  nd  valorem. 

848.  Gloves  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  leather, 
whether  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  shall  poy 
duty  at  the  following  rates,  the  lengths  stated  in  eacn 
cose  being  the  extreme  length  when  stretched  to  their 
full  extent,  namely : 

844.  Ladies'  or  children's  "glace"  finish,  Schma- 
schen  (of  sheep  origin),  not  over  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  one  dollar  per  dozen  pairs;  over  fourteen 
inches  and  not  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  over  seven- 
teen inches  in  length,  two  dollars  per  dozen  pairs; 
men's  "glace"  finish,  Schmoschen  (sheep),  three 
dollars  per  dozen  pairs. 

845.  Ladies'  or  children's  "  glace "  finish,  lamb  or 
sheep,  not  over  fourteen  inches  in  length,  one  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen  paii-s ;  over  fourteen 
and  not  over  seventeen  inches  in  lengtli,  two  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  over  seven- 
teen inches  in  length,  three  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  per  dozen  paii-s;  men's  "glace"  finish,  lamb  or 
sheep,  four  dollar  per  dozen  pairs. 

34H.  Ladies'  or  cnildren's  "glace"  finish,  goat,  kid, 
or  other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin,  not  over  four- 
teen inches  in  length,  two  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  dozen  pairs;  over  fourteen  and  not  over 
seventeen  inches  in  length,  three  dollars  per  dozen 
pairs;  over  seventeen  inches  in  lenjjfth,  four  dollars 
per  dozen  pairs;  men's  "glace"  finish,  kid,  goat,  or 
other  leather  than  of  sheep  origin,  four  dollars  per 
dozen  pairs. 

847.  Ladies'  or  children's,  of  sheep  origin,  with 
exterior  grain  surface  removed,  by  whatever  name 
known,  not  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  one 
dollar  and  seventy -five  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  over 
seventeen  inches  in  length,  two  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents  per  dozen  pairs;  men's,  of  sheep  origin, 
with  exterior  surface  removed,  by  whatever  name 
known,  four  dollars  per  dozen  pairs. 

848.  Ladies'  or  children's  kid,  goat,  or  other  leather 
than  of  sheep  origin,  with  exterior  grain  surface  re- 
moved, by  whatever  name  known,  not  over  fourteen 

.  inches  in  length,  two  dollara  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  dozen  pairs ;  over  fourteen  inches  and  not  over 
seventeen  inches  in  length,  three  dollars  per  dozen 
pairs:  over  seventeen  inches  in  length,  four  dollars 
per  dozen  pairs;  men's  goat,  kid,  or  other  leather 
than  of  sheep  origin,  with  exterior  grain  surface  re- 
moved, by  whatever  name  known,  four  dollars  per 
dozen  paiins. 

349.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates  there  shall 
be  paid  on  all  leather  gloves,  when  lined,  one  dollar 
per  dozen  pairs. 

850.  Glove  tiunks,  with  or  without  the  usual  ac- 
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company  ing  pieces,  ph all  pay  scvent;^*-iive  per  centum 
of  the  duty  provided  for  the  gloves  in  the  fabrication 
of  which  they  are  suitable. 

Miscellaneous  Manufactures. — 351.  Manufactures  of 
amber,  asbestos,  bladders,  coral,  cork,  catgut,  or  whip- 
gut  or  wonngut,  jet,  paste,  spar,  wax.  or  of  which 
theae  subntancea  or  either  of  them  is  tiie  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  providecffor  in 
this  act,  twenty -live  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

352.  Manufactures  of  bone,  chip,  grass,  horn,  India 
rubber,  palm  leaf,  straw,  weeds,  or  whalebone,  or  of 
which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  twenty-iive  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
But  tlie  terms  grass  and  straw  shall  be  understood  to 
mean  the.<e  substances  in  their  natural  form  and 
structure,  and  not  the  separated  liber  thereof. 

863.  Manufactures  of  leather,  fur,  gutta-percha, 
vulcanized  India  rubber  (known  aa  hard  rubbert, 
human  hair,jpa/yi>r-mac*A<?,  plaster  of  Paris,  indurated- 
liber  wares,  and  other  manufactures  composed  of 
wood  or  other  pulp,  or  of  which  these  substances  or 
either  of  them  is  tne  component  material  of  chief 
value,  all  of  the  above  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  thirtv  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

864.  Manutactures  of  ivory,  vegetable  ivory,  mother 
of  pearl,  gelatin,  and  shell,  or  of  which  these  sub- 
stances or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
and  manufactures  known  commercially  as  bead  or 
beaded  trimmings  or  ornaments,  thirty -five  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem. 

865.  Masks,  composed  of  paper  or  pulp,  twenty-flve 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

856.  Matting  and  mats  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or 
rattan,  twentv  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

357.  Pencils  of  wood  filled  with  lead  or  other  mate- 
rial, and  slate  pencils  covered  with  wood,  filly  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  all  other  slate  pencils,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

858.  Pencil  leads  not  in  wood,  ten  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

858*.  Photographic  dry  plates  or  films,  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

359.  PipeSj  pipe  bowls,  of  all  materials,  and  all 
smokers^  articles  whatsoever,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  including  cigarette  books,  cigarctto- 
book  covers,  pouches  for  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco, 
and  cigarette  paper  in  all  forms,  fitly  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  all  common  tobacco  pipes  and  pii>e  bowls 
mode  wholly  of  clay,  valued  at  not  more  tnan  fifty 
cents  per  gross,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

860.  Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades,  covered 
with  material  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  silk, 
wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or 
other  animals,  or  other  material  than  paper,  forty-five 
per  centum  aa  valorem. 

861.  Sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades, 
if  plain  or  carved,  finisiied  or  unfinished,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

862.  Waste,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

FiiEE  List. 
Sec.  2.— On  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  Augu.«<t,  1894, 
unless  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  follow- 
ing articles,  when  imported,  shall  be  exempt  from 
duty: 

363.  Acids  used  for  medicinal,  chemical,  or  manu- 
facturing purposes  not  especially  provided  for  in  this 
act. 

364.  Aconite. 

865.  Acorns,  raw,  dried  or  undried,  but  unground. 
366.  Aifatcs,  unmanufactured. 
867.  Albumen. 

368.  Alizarin,  and  alizarin  colors  or  dyes,  natural  or 
artificial. 

869.  Amber  and  amberoid,  unmanufactured,  or 
crude  gum. 

870.  Ambergris, 
372.  Aniline  salts. 


878.  Any  animal  imported  specially  for  breeding 
purposes  shall  be  admitted  free :  IVovided^  That  no 
such  animal  shall  bo  admitted  free  unless  pure  bred 
of  a  recognized  breed,  and  duly  registered  in  the  book 
of  record' established  for  that  breed,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  such  additional 
regulations  as  ma^  be  required  for  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  this  provision.  Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or  other 
domestic  animals  which  have  strayed  across  the 
boundary  line  into  any  foreign  country,  or  have  been 
or  may  be  driven  across  such  boundary'  line  by  the 
owner  for  pasturage  purposes,  together  with  their  in- 
crease, may  be  brougnt  oack  to  tne  United  States  free 
of  duty,  under  regulations  U>  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

374.  Animals  brought  into  the  United  States  tem- 
porarily for  a  period  not  exccwling  six  montlis,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibition  or  competition  for  prizes  of- 
fered by  any  agricultural  or  racing  association :  but  a 
bond  shall  be  given  in  accordance  with  regulationa 
prescribed  by  uie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  also, 
teams  of  animals,  including  their  harness  ana  tackle 
and  the  wa^ns  or  other  vehicles  actually  owned  by 
persons  emigrating  from  foreign  countries  to  the 
United  States  with  their  families,  and  in  actual  use 
for  the  purpose  of  such  emigration  under  such  regular^ 
tioiis  0*1  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe ; 
and  wild  animals  intended  for  exhibition  m  zoolog- 
ical collections  for  scientific  and  educational  purposes, 
and  not  for  sale  or  profit 

376.  Anuatto,  roucou,  rocoa,  or  Orleans,  and  all  ex- 
tract of. 

876.  Antimony  ore,  crude  sulphite  of,  and  antimony, 
as  regulus  or  metal. 

877.  Apatite. 

880.  Argal,  or  argol,  or  crude  tartar. 

381.  Arrowroot,  raw  or  unmanufactured. 

382.  Arsenic  and  sulphide  of,  or  orpiment 
388.  Areeniate  of  aniline. 

384.  Art  educational  stops,  composed  of  glass  and 
metal,  and  valued  at  not  more  than  six  cents  per 
gros.-*. 

385.  Articles  imported  by  the  United  States. 

3S6.  Article*  in  a  crude  state  used  in  dyeing  or 
tanning,  not  specially  provided  for  in  tliis  act 

387.  Articles  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  when  returned  after  having 
been  exported,  without  having  been  advanced  in 
value  or  improved  in  condition  by  any  process  of 
manufacture  or  other  means ;  casks,  barrels,  carboy.**, 
bags,  and  other  vessels  of  American  manufacture  ex- 
ported filled  with  American  products,  or  exported 
empty  and  returned  filled  with  foreign  products,  in- 
cluding shooks  when  retutned  as  barrels  or  boxes ; 
also,  quicksilver  fiasks  or  bottles,  of  either  domestic 
or  foreign  manufacture,  which  shall  have  been  actu- 
ally exported  from  the  United  States ;  but  proof  of 
the  identity  of  such  articles  shall  be  made  under  gen- 
eral regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretarv  of 
the  Treasury,  but  tliQ  exemption  of  bags  from  ^uty 
shall  apply*  only  to  such  aomestic  bags  as  may  be 
importea  by  the  exporter  thereof,  and  if  any  such 
articles  are  subject  to  internal  tax  at  the  time  of  ex- 
portation such  tax  shall  be  proved  to  have  been  paid 
before  exportation  and  not  refunded :  Provided^  That 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  upon 
whicn  an  allowance  of  drawback  hoA  been  made,  the 
reimportation  of  which  is  hereby  prohibited  except 
upon  payment  of  duties  equal  to  the  drawbacks  al- 
lowed; or  any  article  manufactured  in  bonded 
warehouse  and  exported  under  any  provision  of  law ; 
And  provided  further^  That  when'  manufactured  to- 
bacco which  has  been  exported  without  payment  of 
internal-revenue  tax  shall  be  rcimported  it  shall  be 
retained  in  the  custody  of  the  collector  of  customs 
until  internal-revenue  stamps  in  payment  of  the  legal 
duties  shall  be  placed  thereon. 

S88.  Asbestos,  unmanufactured. 

889.  Ashes,  wood  and  lye  of,  and  beet-root  ashea. 

390.  Asphaltum  and  bitumen,  crude  or  dried,  but 
not  otherwise  manipulated  or  treated. 
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891.  Asafcetido. 

392i.  Bagj^inff  for  cotton,  ^unny  cloth,  and  Bimilar 
mtiterial  suitable  for  covering  cotton,  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  hemp,  flax,  jute,  or  jute  butta. 

393.  Balm  of  Gilead. 

894.  BarkB,  cinchona  or  other,  from  which  quinine 
may  be  extracted. 

395.  Baryta,  carbonate  of,  or  witherite,  and  baryta, 
sulphate  of,  or  barytcs,  unmanufactured,  including 
burytes  earth. 

396.  Bauxite,  or  beauxite. 

897.  Beeswax. 

898.  Bells,  ))roken,  and  bell  metal  broken  and  lit 
only  to  be  remanufactured. 

399.  All  binding  twine  manufactured  in  whole  or 
in  part  from  New  Zealand  hemp,  istle  or  Tampico 
fiber,  sisal  grass  or  sunn,  of  simple  ply,  and  measuring 
not  exceeomg  six  hundred  feet  to  the  pound,  ana 
manilla  twine  not  exceeding  six  hundred  and  fitly 
feet  to  the  pound. 

400.  Bira  skins,  prepared  for  preservation,  but  not 
further  advanced  in  manufacture. 

401.  Birds  and  land  and  water  fowls. 

402.  Bismuth. 

403.  Bladders,  and  fish  sounds  or  bladders,  crude, 
and  all  integument«  of  animals,  salted  for  preserva- 
tion, and  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act. 

404.  Blood,  dried. 

405.  Blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper. 

406.  Bol(^na  sausages. 

407.  Bolting  cloths,  especially  for  milling  purposes, 
but  not  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  wearing  ap- 
parel. 

408.  Bones,  crude,  or  not  burned,  calcined,  ground, 
steamed,  or  otherwise  manufactured,  and  bone  du-nt 
or  anhnal  carbon,  and  bone  ash,  fit  only  for  fertil- 
izing purposes. 

410.  Books,  engravin^ns  photographs,  bound  or 
unbound,  etchings,  music,  maps,  and  cnarts,  which 
shall  have  been  printed  more  tnan  twenty-five  years 
at  the  date  of  importation,  and  all  hydrographlc 
charts  and  scientinc  books  and  periodicals  devoted 
exclusively  to  original  scientific  research,  and  publi- 
cations issued  for  their  subscribers  by  scientitic  and 
literary  associations  or  academies,  or  publications  of 
individuals  for  gratuitous  private  circulation,  and 
public  documents  issued  by  foreign  governments. 

411.  Books  and  pamphlets  printed  exclusively  in 
languages  other  than  English ;  also  books  and  music, 
in  raistid  print,  used  exclusively  by  the  blind. 

412.  Books,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings, 
bound  or  unbound,  maps,  ana  charts  imported  by  au- 
thority or  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  or  for  the 
use  o^the  Library  of  Con^ss. 

413.  Books,  maps,  music,  lithographic  prints,  and 
charts,  specially  imported,  not  more  than  two  copies 
in  any  one  invoice,  m  good  faith,  for  the  use  of  any 
society  incorporated  or  established  for  educational, 
philosophictil,  literary,  or  religious  purposes,  or  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  tine  arts,  or  for  the  use  or  by 
order  orany  college,  academy,  school,  or  seminary  of 
learning  in  the  United  States,  or  any  State  or  public 
library,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  the*  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

414.  Books,  libraries,  usual  furniture,  and  similar 
household  effects  of  persons  or  families  from  foreign 
countries,  if  actually  used  abroad  by  theru  not  less 
than  one  year,  and  not  intended  for  any  other  person 
or  persons,  not  for  sale. 

416.  Brazil  paste. 

417.  Braids,  plaits,  laces,  and  similar  manufactures 
composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow, 
osier,  or  rattan,  suitable  for  making  or  ornamenting 
hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods. 

418.  Brazilian  pebble,  un wrought  or  unmanufac- 
tured. 

419.  Breccia,  in  block  or  slabs. 

420.  Bristles,  crude,  not  sorted,  bunched,  or  pre- 
pared. 

421.  Bromine. 


422.  Broom  com. 

428.  Bullion,  gold  or  silver. 

424.  Burgundy  pitch. 

424i.  Burlaps,  and  bags  for  grain  made  of  burlaps. 

425.  Cabbages. 

426.  Old  coins  and  medals  and  other  antiquities ; 
but  the  term  ^^ antiquities^^  as  used  in  this  act  shall 
include  only  such  articles  as  are  suitable  for  souve- 
nirs or  cabinet  collections,  and  which  shall  have  been 
produced  at  any  period  prior  to  the  year  1700. 

427.  Cadmium. 

428.  Calamine. 

429.  Camphor,  crude. 

430.  Castor  or  castoreum. 

431 .  Catgut,  w h i pgut,  or  wonngut,  unmanufactured 
or  not  further  manufactured  tlian  in  strings  or 
cords. 

432.  Cerium. 

433.  Chalk,  unmanufactured. 

484.  Charcoal. 

485.  Chicory  root,  raw,  dried  or  undried,  but  un- 
ground. 

486.  Cider.  n 

437.  Civet,  crude. 

438.  Chromate  of  iron,  or  chromic  ore. 

439.  Clay  :  Common  blue  clay  in  casks  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  crucibles. 

441.  Coal,  anthracite,  and  coal  stores  of  American 
vessels,  but  none  shall  be  unloaded. 

443.  Coal  tar,  crude,  and  all  preparations  except 
medicinal  coal-tar  preparations  and  products  of  coal 
tar,  not  colors  or  dyes,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
til  is  act. 

444.  Cobalt  and  cobalt  ore. 

445.  Cocculus  indicus. 

446.  Cochineal. 

447.  Cocoa,  or  cacao,  crude,  leaves  and  shells  of. 

448.  Coffee. 

449.  Coins,  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

450.  Coir,  and  coir  yarn. 

451.  Copper  imported  in  the  fonn  of  ores. 

452.  Old  copper,  fit  only  for  manufacture,  clipping 
fi-om  new  copper,  and  all  composition  metal  of  wnicn 
copper  is  a  component  material  of  chief  value  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

453.  Copper,  regulus  of,  and  black  or  coarse  copper 
and  copper  cement. 

454.  Copperin  plates,  bars,  ingots,  or  pigs  and  other 
forms,  not  manufactured,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act 

455.  Copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron. 

456.  Coral,  marine,  uncut  and  unmanufactured. 

457.  Cork  wood  or  cork  bark,  unmanufactured. 

458.  Cotton  and  cotton  waste  or  flocks. 

459.  Cotton  ties  of  iron  or  steel  cut  to  lengths, 
punched  or  not  punched,  witli  or  without  buckles,  for 
oaling  cotton. 

460.  Cyrolite,  or  kyrolith. 

461.  Cudbear. 

462.  Curling  stones  or  quoits,  and  curling-stone 
handles. 

463.  Currv  and  curry  powder. 

464.  Cutch. 

465.  Cuttlefish  bone. 

466.  Dandelion  roots,  dried  or  undried,  but  un- 
ground. 

467.  Diamonds;  miners',  glaziers',  and  engravers' 
diamonds,  not  set,  and  diamond  dust  or  bort^  and 
jewels  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  watches  or 
clocks. 

468.  Divi-divi. 

469.  Dragon's  blood. 

470.  Drugs,  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams, 
buds,  bulbs,  bulbous  roots,  excrescences,  fruits, 
flowers,  dried  fibers,  dried  insects,  grains,  gums  and 
gum  resin,  herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nuts,  roots 
and  stems,  spices,  vegetables,  seeds  aromatic,  seeds  of 
morbid  growth,  wceas  and  woods  used  expressly  for 
dyeing ;  any  of  the  foregoing  drugs  which  are  not 
edible,  and  which  have  not  been  advanced  in  value 
or  condition  by  refining  or  grinding,  or  by  other  pro- 
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cess  of  manufacture,  and  not  Bpecially  provided  for  in 
this  act. 

471.  Eggs  of  birds,  fish,  and  insects :  Provided^  how- 
ever^  That  this  shall  not  oe  held  to  include  the  egjrs 
of  game  birds,  the  importation  of  which  is  prohibited, 
except  specimens  for  scientific  collections. 

47i.  Emery  ore. 

478.  Ergot. 

474.  Common  palm-leaf  fans,  and  paliq  leaf  un- 
manufactured. 

475.  Farina. 

47tf.  Fashion  plates,  engraved  on  steel  or  copper  or 
on  wood,  colored  or  plain. 

477.  Feathers  and  downs  for  beds«  and  feathers  and 
downs  of  all  kinds,  crude  or  not  dressed,  colored,  or 
manufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

478.  Feldspar. 

479.  Felt,  adhesive,  for  sheatliing  vessels. 

480.  Fibrin,  in  all  forms. 

481.  Fish,  frozen  or  packed  in  ice  fVesh. 
'   48iJ.  Fish  for  bait. 

488.  Fish  skins. 

484.  Flint,  flints,  and  ground  41nt  stones. 

485.  Floor  matting  manufactured  fVom  round  or 
split  straw,  including  what  is  commonly  known  as 
Chinese  matting. 

486.  Fossils. 

487.  Fruit  plants,  tropical  and  semitropical,  for  the 
purpose  of  propagation  or  cultivation. 

Fruits  and  Nuts. — 489.  Fruits,  green,  ripe,  or  dried, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

490.  Tamarinds. 

491.  Brazil  nuts,  cream  nuts,  palm  nuts  and  palm- 
nut  kernels,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

492.  Furs,  undressed;  dressed  fur  pieces  suitable 
only  for  the  use  in  the  manufacture  of  natter's  fur. 

498.  Fur  skins  of  all  kinds  not  dressed  in  any  man- 
ner. 

494.  Gambler. 

495.  Glass,  broken,  and  old  glass,  which  can  not  be 
cut  for  use,  and  fit  only  to  be  femanufacturod. 

496.  Glass  plates  or  disks,  rough-cut  or  unwrought, 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  instruments, 
spectacles  and  eyeglasses,  and  suitable  only  for  such 
use :  Provided,  however,  That  such  disks  exceeding  8 
inches  in  diameter  may  be  polished  sutticientlv  to 
enable  the  character  of  the  glass  to  be  determineci. 

Grasses  and.  Fibers. — 497.  Istle  or  Taini^ico  fiber,  j  ute, 
jute  butts,  manilla,  sisal  grass,  sunn,  na\  straw,  fiax 
not  hackled,  tow  of  flax  or  hemp,  hemp  not  hacKlod, 
hemp,  flax,  jute,  and  tow  wastes,  and  all  other  textile 
grasses  or  fibrous  vegetable  substances,  unmanufac- 
tured or  undressed,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act. 

498.  Goldbeaters'  molds  and  goldbeaters'  skins. 

499.  Grease  and  oils,  including  cod  oil,  such  as  are 
commonly  used  in  soap  making  or  in  wire  drawinar, 
or  for  stuffing  or  dressing  leather,  and  which  are  fit 
only  for  such  uses,  not  specially  provided  for  In  this 
act. 

500.  (iuano,  manures,  and  all  substances  expressly 
used  for  manure. 

501.  Gunny  bags  and  gunny  cloths,  old  or  refuse, 
fit  only  for  remanufacture. 

503.*  Gutta-percha,  crude. 

504.  Hair  ot  horse,  cattle,  and  other  animals,  cleaned 
or  uncleancd,  drawn  or  undrawn,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act ;  and  human  hair,  raw,  uncleanod, 
and  not  drawn. 

505.  Hides  and  skins,  raw  and  uncured,  whether 
dry,  salted,  or  pickled. 

506.  Hide  cuttin<rs,  raw,  with  or  without  hair,  and 
all  other  glue  stock. 

507.  Hide  rope. 

508.  Hones  and  whetstones. 

509.  Hoofs,  unmanufactured. 

510.  Hop  roots  for  cultivation. 

511.  Horns,  and  part**  of,  unmanufactured, including 
horn  strips  and  tips. 

512.  Ice. 

618.  India  rubber,  crude,  and  milk  of,  and  old  scrap 


or  refuse  India  rubber,  which  has  been  woni  out  by 
use  and  is  fit  only  for  remanufacture. 

614.  Indigo,  and  extracts  or  pastes  of,  and  carmines. 

615.  Iodine,  crude  and  resublimed. 

516.  Ipecac. 

517.  Iridium. 

619.  Ivory,  sawed  or  cut  into  logs,  but  not  otherwise 
manufactured,  and  vegetable  ivory. 

520.  Jalap. 

521.  Jet,  umnanufactured. 
622.  Jobs  stick,  or  joss  light 

523.  Junk,  old. 

524.  Kelp. 

525.  Kiesrite. 

626.  Kyanite,  or  cvanite,  and  kainitc. 

527.  Lac  dye,  crude,  seed,  button,  stick,  and  shell. 

628.  Lac  spirits. 

629.  Laotarine. 

681.  Lava,  unmanufactured. 

682.  Leeches. 

638.  Lemon  juice,  lime  juice,  and  sour-orange  juice. 

534.  Licorice  root,  unground. 

535.  Lifeboats  and  life-saving  apparatus  specially 
imported  bv  societies  incorporated  or  established  to 
encourage  the  saving  of  human  life. 

636.  Lime,  citrate  of. 

587.  Lime,  chloride  of,  or  bleaching  powder. 
638.  Lithographic  stones  not  engraved. 
689.  Litmus,  prepared  or  not  prepared. 
540.  Loadstones. 

641.  Madder  and  munjeet  or  Indian  madder,  ground 
or  prepared,  and  all  extracts  of. 

642.  Magnesia,  sulphate  of,  or  Epsom  salts. 

543.  Magnesite,  or  native  mineral  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

644.  Magnesium. 

645.  Magnets. 

646.  Manganese,  oxide  -and  ore  of. 

647.  Manna. 

648.  Manuscripts. 

649.  Marrow,  crude. 

550.  Marsh  mallows. 

551.  Medals  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  and  other 
metallic  articles  manufactured  as  trophies  or  prizes, 
and  actually  received  or  bestowed  and  accepted  as 
honorary  distinctions. 

553.  Meerschaum,  crude  or  unmanufactured. 

554.  Milk,  fresh. 

565.  Mineral  waters,  all  not  artificial,  and  mineral 
salts  of  the  same,  obtained  by  evaporation,  when  ac- 
companied by  duly  authenticated  certificate,  showing 
that  thev  are  in  no  way  artificially  prepared,  and  arc 
the  product  of  a  designated  mineral  spring ;  lemon- 
ade, soda  water,  and  all  similar  waters. 

656.  Minerals,  crude,  or  not  advanced  in  value  or 
condition  by  refining  or  grinding,  or  by  other  process 
of  manufacture,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

557.  Models  of  inventionb  and  of  other  improve- 
ments in  the  arts,  including  patterns  for  machinery, 
but  no  article  shall  be  deemed  a  model  or  pattern 
which  can  be  fitted  for  use  otherwise. 

557#.  Molasses  testing  not  above  forty  degrees  po- 
lariscope  test  and  containing  twenty  per  centum  or 
less  of  moisture. 

558.  Moss,  seaweeds,  and  vegetable  substances, 
crude  or  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

559.  Musk,  crude,  in  natural  pods. 

560.  Myrobolan. 

561.  Needles,  hand-sewing  and  darning. 

562.  Newspapers  and  periodicals;  but  the  term 
"  periodicals "  as  herein  used  shall  be  underwtooil  to 
embrace  only  unbound  or  paper-covered  publications 
containing  current  literature  of  the  day  and  issued 
regularly  "at  stated  periods,  as  weekly,  monthly,  or 
quarterly. 

564.  Nux  vomica. 

5i)5.  Oakum. 

506.  Ocher  and  oohery  earths,  sienna  and  sienna 
earths,  umber  and  umber  earths,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  dry. 
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567.  Oil  cake. 

568.  Oils:  Almond,  amber,  crude  and  rectified  am- 
bergris, anise  or  anise-seed,  aniline,  aspic  or  spike 
lavender,  bergamot,  cajeput,  caraway,  cassia,  cinna- 
mon, cedrat,  camomile,  citronella  or  lemon-grass, 
civet,  cotton-seed,  croton,  fennel,  jasmine  or  jasiinine, 
juglandium,  juniper,  lavender,  lemon,  limes,  mace, 
Deroli  or  orange-flower,  enfieurage  grea«e,  nut  oil  or 
oil  of  nuts  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act;  orange  oil,  olive  oil  for  manufacturing  or  me- 
chanical purposes  unfit  for  eating  and  not  otherwise 
provided  for  in  this  act;  attar  ot  roses,  palm  and  co- 
coanut,  rosemary  or  anthoss,  sesame  or  sesamum  seed 
or  bean,  tliyme^  origanum,  red  or  white,  valerian ;  and 
also  spermaceti,  whale,  and  other  fish  oils  of  Ameri- 
can fisheries,  and  all  fish  and  otiier  products  of  such 
fisheries :  petroleum,  crude  or  refined :  Provided.  That 
if  there  be  imported  into  the  United  States  crude  pe- 
troleum, or  the  products  of  crude  petroleum,  produced 
in  any  country  which  imposes  a  duty  on  petroleum  or 
its  products  exported  from  the  United  States,  there 
shall  be  levied,  paid,  and  collected  upon  said  crude 
petroleum  or  its  products  so  imported  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

569.  Opium,  crude  or  unmanufactured,  and  not 
adulterated,  containing  nine  per  centum  and  over  of 
morphia. 

670.  Orange  and  lemon  peel,  not  preserved,  candied, 
or  otherwise  prepared. 

571.  Orchil,  or  orchil  liquid. 

578.  Ores,  of  gold,  silver,  and  nickel,  and  nickel 
matte. 

574.  Osmium. 

675.  Paintings,  in  oil  or  water  colors,  original  draw- 
injfs  and  sketches,  and  artists^  proofs  of  etchings  and 
engravings,  and  statuary  not  otherwise  provided  for 
in  this  act;  but  the  tenn  *^ statuary '^  as  herein  used 
«hall  be  understood  to  include  only  professional  pro- 
dactions,  whether  round  or  in  relief,  in  marble,  stone, 
Alabaster,  wood,  or  marble,  of  a  statuary  or  sculptor ; 
And  the  word  ^  painting ""  as  used  in  this  act  shall  not 
be  understood  to  include  such  as  are  made  wholly  or 
in  part  by  stenciling  or  other  mechanical  process. 

576.  Palladium. 

677.  Paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  in- 
<cluding  all  grasses,  fibers,  rags,  waste,  shavings,  clip- 
pings, old  paper,  rope  ends,  waste  rope,  waste  bag- 
ging, old  or  refused  srunny  bags  or  gunny  cloth,  and 
poplar  or  other  woods,  fit  only  to  be  converted  into 
paper. 

578.  Paraffin. 

579.  Parchment  and  vellum. 

580.  Pearl,  mother-of-,  not  sawed  or  cut^  or  other- 
wise manufactured. 

581.  Peas,  green,  in  bulk  or  in  barrels,  sacks,  or 
-similar  packages. 

582.  Peltries  and  other  usual  goods  and  effects  of 
Indians  passing  or  repassing  the  boundary  line  of  the 
United  States,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe :  Provided  that 
this  exception  shall  not  apply  to  goods  in  bales  or 
other  packages  unusual  among  Indians. 

583.  Personal  and  household  effects  not  merchan- 
dise of  citizens  of  the  United  States  dying  in  foreign 
•countries. 

584  Pewter  and  britannia  metal,  old  and  fit  only  to 
be  remanufactured. 

585.  Philosophical  and  j<cientific  apparatus,  utensils, 
instruments,  and  preparations,  including  bottles  and 
boxes  containing  the  same,  statuary,  casts  of  marble, 
bronze,  alabaster,  or  plaster  of  Paris';  paintings,  draw- 
ings, and  etchings,  specially  imported  in  good  faith 
for  the  use  of  any  society  or  institution  incorporated 
or  established  for  religious,  philosophical,  educational, 
scientific,  or  literary  purpc^^es,  or  for  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  not  intended  for  sale. 

586.  Phosphates,  crude  or  native. 

587.  Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  of  nil  kinds 
commonly  known  as  nursery  stock,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act 

588.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  sulphate  of  lime,  unground. 
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589.  Platina,  in  ingots,  bars,  sheets  and  wire. 

590.  Platinum,  unmanufactured,  and  vases,  retorts, 
and  other  ai>paratus,  vessels  and  parts  thereof  com- 
postHl  of  platinum,  adapted  for  chemical  uses. 

591.  Plows,  tooth  and  disk  harrows,  harvesters, 
reapers,  agricultural  drills  and  planters,  mowers, 
horse  rakes,  cultivators,  thrashing  machines,  and  cot- 
ton gins :  Provided^  That  all  articles  mentioned  in  this 
pai*agraph,  if  imoorted  lYom  a  country  which  lays  an 
import  autv  on  like  articles  imported  from  the  United 
States,  shall  be  subject  to  the  duties  existing  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  act 

592.  Plumbago. 

598.  Plush,  black,  known  commercially  as  hatters* 
plush,  composed  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and*  cotton,  and 
used  exclusively  for  making  men^s  hats. 

594.  Polishing  stones  and  burnishing  stones. 

595.  Potash,  crude,  carbonate  of,  or  "  black  salts." 
Caustic  jwtasn,  or  hydrate  of,  including  refined,  in 
sticks  or  rolls.  Nitrate  of  potash,  or  saltpeter,  crude. 
Sulphate  of  potash,  crude  or  refined.  Chocolate  of 
potash.    Muriate  of  potash. 

596.  Professional  books,  implements,  instruments, 
and  tools  of  trade,  occupation,  or  employment,  in  the 
actual  possession  at  the  time  of  persons  arriving  in 
the  United  States:  but  this  exemption  shall  not  be 
construed  to  include  machinery  or  other  articles  im- 
ported for  use  in  any  manufacturing  establishment, 
or  for  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  for  sale ;  nor 
shall  it  be  construed  to  include  theatrical  scenery, 
properties,  and  apparel ;  but  such  articles  bought  by 
proprietors  or  managers  of  theatrical  exhibitions  ar- 
riving from  abroad  for  sale,  and  which  have  been 
used  Dy  them  abroad,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.s- 
ury  may  prescribe,  but  bonds  shall  l>e  given  for  the 
payment  to  the  United  States  of  such  duties  as  may 
DC  imposed  by  law  upon  any  and  all  such  articles  as 
shall  not  be  exported  within  six  months  atUT  such 
importation:  Provided^  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  in  his  discretion  extend  such  period 
for  a  further  term  of  six  months  in  case  application 
shall  be  made  therefor. 

697.  Pulu. 
598.  Pumice. 

600.  Quills,  prepared  or  unprepared,  but  not  made 
up  into  complete  articles. 

601.  Quinia,  sulphate  of,  and  all  alkaloids  or  salts 
of  cinchona  bark. 

602.  Rags,  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act 

608.  Regalia  and  gems,  statues,  statuary,  and  speci- 
mens of  sculpture  wheiw  specially  imported  in  good 
faith  for  the  use  of  any  society  incorporated  or  estab- 
lished solely  for  educational,  philosophical,  literary, 
or  religious  purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  fine 
arts,  or  for  the  use  or  by  order  of  any  college,  academy, 
school,  seminary  of  learning,  or  public  library  in  the 
United  States ;  but  the  term  "  regalia ''  as  herein  used 
shall  be  held  to  embrace  only  such  insignia  of  rank 
or  otflce  or  emblems  as  may  be  worn  upon  the  person 
or  borne  in  the  hand  during  public  exercises  of  the 
society  or  institution,  and  shall  not  include  articles 
of  furniture  or  fixtures,  or  of  regular  wearing  apparel, 
not  personal  property  of  individuals. 

604.  Rennets,  raw  or  prepared. 

605.  Sattron  and  safflower,  and  extract  of,  and  saf- 
fron cake. 

(;06.  Sago,  crude,  and  sago  fiour. 

607.  Salicine. 

608.  Salt  in  bulk,  and  salt  in  bags,  sacks,  barrels, 
or  other  packages,  but  the  coverings  shall  pay  the 
same  rate  of  duty  as  if  imported  separately :  /Vo- 
t'/rftf</.  That  if  salt  imported  from  any  country,  whether 
independent  or  a  dependency,  which  imposes  a  dutv 
u|xin  salt  exported  from  the  t-Dited  States,  there  shall 
be  levied,  j>ttid,  and  collected  uj)on  such  salt  the  rate 
of  duty  existing  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act 

609.  Sauerkraut. 

610.  Snusttge  skins. 

611.  Sced.H  i  A  nise,  canary,  caraw  ay,  cardamom,  cori- 
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ander,  cotton,  croton,  cummin^  fennel,  fenugreek, 
hemp,  hoariiound,  mustard,  rape,  St  John^B  bread  or 
bene,  BUf^ar  beet,  mangel-wurzel,  sorghum  or  sugar 
cnne  for  Heed,  and  all  nower  and  grtma  seeds ;  bulbs 
and  bulbous  roots  not  edible;  all  the  foregoing  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

612.  Seiep,  or  salouj). 

618.  Shells  of  all  kinds,  not  cut,  ground,  or  other- 
wise manufactured. 

614.  Shotgun  barrels,  forged,  rougli.  bored. 

615.  Shrimps,  and  other  shellflsh,  canned  or  other- 
wise. 

616.  Silk,  raw  or  as  reeled  from  the  cocoon,  but  not 
doubled,  twisted,  nor  advanced  in  uianuiacture  in 
any  way. 

617.  bilk  cocoons  and  silk  waste. 

618.  Silkworms'  eggs. 

619.  Skeletons  and  other  preparations  of  anatomy. 

620.  Snails. 

621.  Soda,  nitrate  of,  or  cubic  nitrate,  and  chlo- 
rate of. 

622.  Sulphate  of  soda,  or  salt  cake,  or  niter  cake. 

623.  Sodium. 

624.  Sparterrc,  suitable  for  making  or  ornamenting 
hats. 

625.  Specimens  of  natural  history,  botany,  and 
mineralogy,  when  imported  for  cabinets  or  as  objects 
of  science,  and  not  for  sale. 

Spicef. — 626.  Cassia,  cassia  vera,  and  cassia  buds, 
unground. 

627.  Cinnamon,  and  chips  of,  unground. 

628.  Cloves  and  clove  stems,  unground. 

629.  Oinger  root,  unground,  ana  not  preserved  or 
candied. 

6S0.  Mace. 

631.  Nutmegs. 

682.  Pepper,  black  or  white,  ungroqnd. 

638.  Pimento,  unground. 

685,  Spunk. 

636.  Spurs  and  stilts  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
earthen,  porcelain,  and  stone  ware. 

686*.  Stamps:  Foreign  postage  or  revenue,  can- 
celed or  uncanceled. 

688.  Stone  and  sand :  Buhrstone  in  blocks,  rou^h 
or  manufactured,  or  bound  up  into  millstones;  clitt' 
stone,  unmanufactured;  pumice  stone,  rotten  stone, 
and  sand,  crude  or  manufactured. 

689.  Storax  or  styrax. 

640.  Strontia,  oxide  of,  and  protoxide  of  strontian, 
and  stroutianite,  or  mineral  carbonate  of  strontia. 

642.  Sulpliur,  refined,  lac  or  precipitated,  and  sul- 
phur or  brimstone,  crude,  in  hulk,  sulphur  ore,  as 
pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state,  con- 
taining in  excess  of  twenty -five  per  centum  of  sul- 
phur, and  sulphur  not  othenvise  provided  for. 

648.  Sulphuric  acid :  iVo«w/^//, That  upon  sulphuric 
acid  imported  from  any  country,  whether  independent 
or  a  dei>endency,  which  imposes  a  dutv  upon  sul- 
phuric acid  exported  from  Uie  United  ?^tates,  there 
shall  be  levied  and  collected  the  rate  of  duty  existing 
prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act 

644.  Sweepings  of  silver  and  |fold. 

645.  Tallow  and  wool  grease,  including  that  known 
commercially  as  degras  or  brown  wool  grease. 

646.  Tapiwa,  cassava  or  caasady. 

647.  Tnr  and  pitch  of  wood,  and  piteh  of  coal  tar. 
64ft.  Tea  and  tea  plants. 

650.  Teeth,  natural  or  manufactured. 

651.  Terra  alba. 

652.  Terra  juiKmica. 

653.  Tin  ore,  cassiterite  or  black  oxide  of  tin,  and 
tin  in  bai-s,  blocks,  pigs,  or  grain,  or  gnuiulated. 

654.  Tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn. 

655.  Tobacco  stems. 

656.  Touquin,  tonqua,  or  tonka  beans. 

657.  Trii)oli. 

658.  Turmeric. 

659.  Turpentine,  Venice. 

660.  Turpentine,  spirits  of. 

661.  Turtles. 

662.  Types,  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured. 


668.  Uranium,  oxide  and  salts  of. 

664.  Vaccine  virus. 

665.  Valonia. 

666.  Verdigris,  or  subacetate  of  copper. 

667.  Wafers,  un medicated,  and  not  edible. 

668.  Wax,  vegetable  or  mineral. 

669.  Weariuj^  apparel  and  other  personal  effects 
(not  merchandise;  of  persons  arriving  in  the  United 
States ;  but  this  exemption  shall  not  be  held  to  in- 
clude articles  not  actually  in  use  and  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  use  of  such  persons  for  the  pur- 
poses of  their  journey  and  present  comfort  and  con- 
venience, or  which  are  intended  for  any  other  person 
or  persons,  or  for  sale. 

671.  Whalebone,  unmanufactured. 

Wood. — 672.  Logs  and  round  unmanufactured  tim- 
ber not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
act. 

678.  Firewoo<l,  handle  bolts,  heading  bolts,  stave 
bolts,  and  shingle  bolts,  hop  poles,  fence  posts,  rail- 
road ties,  ship  timber,  and  ship  planking,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act 

674.  Timber,  hewed  and  sawed,  and  timber  used  for 
spars  and  in  building  wharves. 

675.  Timber,  squared  or  sided. 

676.  Sawed  boards,  plank,  deals,  and  other  lum- 
ber, rough  or  dressed,  except  boards,  plank,  deals,  and 
other  lumber  of  cedar,  lignum  vit»,  lancewood,  ebony, 
box,  granadilla,  mahoifany,  rosewood,  satinwood,  and 
all  other  cabinet  woods. 

677.  Pine  clapboards. 

678.  Spruce  clapboards, 

679.  liubs  for  wheels,  poets,  last  blocks,  wafon 
blocks,  oar  blocks,  gun  blocks,  heading,  and  all  like 
blocks  or  sticks,  rough  hewed  or  sawed  only. 

680.  Laths, 

1)81.  Pickets  and  palings. 

682.  Shingles. 

688.  Staves  of  wood  of  all  kinds,  wood  unmanufac- 
tured :  Provided,,  That  all  of  tlie  articles  mentioned  in 
paragraphs  672  to  688  inclusive,  w^hen  imported  from 
any  country  which  lays  an  export  duty  or  imposes 
discriminating  stumpage  dues  on  any  of  them,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  duties  existing  prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  act 

684.  Wood.<» — namely,  cedar,  lignum  vitiB,  lance- 
wood, ebony,  box,  granadilla,  mahogany,  rosewood, 
satinwood,  and  all  forms  of  cabinet  woods,  in  the  log, 
rough  or  hewed;  bamboo  and  rattan,  unmanufac- 
tured; brier  root  or  brier  wood,  and  similar  wood, 
unmanufactured  or  not  further  manufactured  than 
cut  into  blocks  suitable  for  the  articles  into  which 
thev  are  intended  to  be  converted;  bamboo,  reeds, 
and  sticks  of  partridge,  hair  wood,  pimento,  orange, 
myrtle,  and  other  wo<xls,  not  otherwise  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  in  the  rough,  or  not  further 
manufactured  than  cut  into  lengtlis  suitable  for  sticks 
for  umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  whips,  or  walking 
canes ;  and  India  malacca  joints  not  further  manufac- 
tured than  cut  into  suitable  len^hs  for  the  manufac- 
tures into  which  they  are  intended  to  be  converted. 

685.  All  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat, 
alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  and  all  wool  ana  nair 
on  the  skins,  noils,  yam  waste,  card  waste,  bur  waste, 
slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  and  all 
waste,  or  rags  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  all 
the  foregoing  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for. 

686.  Works  of  art,  the  production  of  American  art- 
ists residing  temporarily  abroad,  or  other  works  of 
art,  including  pictorial  paintings  on  glass,  importcil 
expressly  for  presentation  to  a  national  institution  or 
to  any  State  or  municipal  corporation,  or  incorporatetl 
religious  society,  college,  or  other  public  institution, 
including  stained  or  painted  window  glass  or  staineil 
or  painted  glass  windows:  but  such  exemption  shall 
be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretarj'  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe. 

♦587.  Works  of  art,  drawings,  engravtnj^,  photo- 
graphic pictures,  and  philosophical  and  scientific  a|>- 
])aratus  brought  by  professional  artists,  lecturers, or 
scientists  arriving  t*rom  abroad  for  use  by  them  tein- 
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porarily  for  exhibition  and  in  illui»tration,  promotion, 
and  encouragement  of  art,  science,  or  industry  in  the 
United  Stat^  and  not  for  sale,  and  photographic  pic- 
tures importea  for  exhibition  by  an  association  estab- 
lished in  good  faith  and  duly  authorized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States^  or  of  any  State,  expressly 
and  solely  for  the  promotion  and  cnoouraffement  of 
science,  art,  or  industry,  and  not  intended  for  sale, 
shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe ;  but 
bonds  shall  be  given  for  the  payment  to  the  United 
States  of  such  duties  as  may  be  imposed  by  law  upon 
any  and  all  such  articles  as  shall  not  be  exportecl 
within  six  months  at^r  such  importations  :  Provided ^ 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaurv  may,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, extend  such  period  for  a  farther  term  of  six 
months  in  cases  where  applications  therefor  shall  be 
made. 

««H.  Worksbf  art,  collections  in  illustration  of  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  sciences,  or  manufactures,  phoU)- 
graphs,  works  interracotta,  Parian,  iiotterv,orporcelain, 
and  artistic  copies  of  anti(^uitics  in  metal  or  other  ma- 
terial, hereafter  imported  in  good  faith  for  permanent 
exhibition  at  a  fixed  place  by  any  society  or  institution 
established  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  or  of  sci- 
ence, and  all  like  articles  imported  in  good  faith  by 
any  society  or  organization  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  public  monument,  and  not  intenaed  for  sale,  nor  for 
any  other  purpose  than  herein  expressed ;  but  bonds 
shall  be  given,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  iis 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  may  prescfibe,  for  the 
payment  of  lawful  duties  which  may  accrue  should 
any  of  the  articles  aforesaid  be  sola,  transferred,  or 
used  contrary  to  this  provision,  and  such  articles  shall 
be  subject,  at  any  time,  to  examination  and  inspec- 
tion by  the  proper  otiicere  of  the  customs :  Providtd^ 
That  the  pnvileges  of  this  and  the  preceding  section 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  associations  or  corporations 
engaged  in  or  comiected  with  business  of  a  private  or 
commercial  character. 

689.  Yams. 

690.  Zaffcr. 

Sec.  8.  That  there  shall  be  levie<l,  collected,  and 
paid  on  the  importation  of  all  raw  dr  unmanufac- 
tured articles,  not  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
act,  a  duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  and  on  all 
articles  manufactured,  in  whole  or  in  part,  not  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Sec.  4.  That  each  and  everv  importwl  article,  not 
enumerated  in  this  act,  whicfi  is  similar,  either  in 
material,  quality,  texture,  or  the  use  to  which  it  may 
be  applied,  to  any  article  enumerated  in  this  act  us 
chaiveable  with  tluty,  shall  pay  the  same  rateof  dutv 
which  is  levied  on  the  enumerated  article  which  It 
most  resembles  in  any  of  the  particulars  before  men- 
tioned; and  if  any  nonenumerated  article  equallv 
resembles  two  or  more  enumerated  articles  on  which 
ditferent  rates  of  duty  are  chargeable,  there  shall  be 
levied  on  such  nonenumerated  article  the  same  rates 
of  duty  as  chargeable  on  the  article  which  it  resembles, 
paying  the  highest  rate  of  duty ;  and  on  articles  not 
enumerated,  manufactured  of  two  or  more  materials, 
the  duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the  highest  rate  at  which 
the  same  would  be  chargeable  if  composed  wholly  of 
the  component  material  thereof  of  cJiief  value ;  and 
the  wortis**  component  material  of  chief  value."  when- 
ever used  in  this  act,  shall  be  held  to  ndcan  that  com- 
ponent iiiaterial  which  shall  exceed  in  value  any 
other  single  component  material  of  the  article ;  aucl 
the  value  of  each  component  material  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  ascertained  value  of  such  material  in 
its  condition  as  found  in  the  article.  If  two  or  more 
rates  of  dutv  shall  be  applicable  to  any  imported  ar- 
ticle, it  shall  pay  duty  at  the  highest  of  sucn  nites. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  articles  of  foreign  manufacture, 
such  as  usually  or  ordinarily  marked,  stamped, 
branded,  or  labeled,  and  all  packages  containing  such 
or  other    imported  articles,   shall,  respectively,  be 

Elainly  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  laoeled  in  legi- 
le  English  words,  so  as  to  indicate  tlie  country  of 


their  origin  and  tlio  quantity  of  their  contents ;  and 
until  so  marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled  they 
shall  not  be  delivered  to  the  importer;  should  any 
article  of  imported  merchandise  be  marked,  stamped, 
branded,  or  labeled  so  as  to  indicate  a  quantity,  num- 
ber, or  measurement  in  excess  of  the  quantity*,  num- 
ber, or  measurement  actually  contained  in  such  ar- 
ticle, no  delivery  of  the  same  shall  be  made  to  the 
importer  until  the  mark,  stamp,  brand,  or  lalwl,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  be  changed  so  as  to  conform 
to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Sec.  6.  That  no  article  of  imported  merchandise 
which  shall  oopy  or  simulate  the  name  or  trade-mark 
of  any  domestic  manufacture  or  manufacturer  shall 
be  admitted  to  entry  at  any  customhouse  of  the 
United  States.  And  in  onief  to  aid  the  officers  of 
the  castoms  in  enforcing  this  prohibition,  any  domes- 
tic manufacturer  who  has  adopted  trade-marks  may 
require  his  name  and  residence  and  a  description  of 
his  trade-marks  to  be  recortled  in  books  which  shall 
l>o  kept  for  the  puri>ose  in  tlie  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  and  may  furnish  to  the 
department  facsimiles  of  such  trade-marks;  and 
thereupon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  cause 
one  or  more  coi>ifS  of  the  sjune  to  be  transmitted  to 
each  collector  or  other  proper  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms. 

Sec.  7.  That  all  materials  of  foreign  production 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  of  ves- 
sels built  in  tlie  United  States  for  foreign  account 
an<l  ownership,  or  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed 
ill  the  foreign  tratle  between  tlie  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ports  of  the  United  States,  and  all  such  materials 
necessary  for  the  building  of  their  machinery,  and 
all  articles  necessary  for  their  outfit  and  equipment, 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  may  be  imported  in 
bond  under  sucn  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  proscribe,  and  upon  proof  that  such 
materials  have  been  used  for  sucn  purposes  no  duties 
shall  be  paid  thereon.  But  vessels  receiving  the 
benefit  of  this  section  shall  not  be  allowed  to  engage 
in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  more  than 
two  months  in  any  one  year,  except  upon  the  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  the  duties  of  which' a 
rebate  is  herein  allowed  :  Provided^  That  vessels  built 
in  the  United  States  for  foreign  account  and  owner- 
ship shall  not  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  That  all  articles  of  foreign  production 
needed  for  the  repair  of  American  vessels  engaged  in 
foreign  trade,  including  the  trade  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
withdrawn  from  bonded  warehouses  free  of  auty, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  prescribe. 

Sec.  9.  I'hat  all  articles  manufactured  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  imported  materials,  or  of  materials  sub- 
ject to  internal-revenue  tax,  and  intended  for  expor- 
tation without  being  chained  with  duty  and  without 
having  on  internal-revenue  stamp  atfixed  thereto, 
shall,  imder  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury  may  prescribe,  in  order  to  be  so  manufac- 
tured and  exported,  be  made  and  manufactured  in 
bonded  warehouses  similar  to  those  known  and  des- 
iifnated  in  Treasury  Regulations  as  bonded  ware- 
houses, Class  6 :  Procid^d^  That  the  mannfacturer  of 
such  articles  shall  first  give  satisfactory  bonds  for  the 
faithful  observance  of  all  the  provisions  of  law  and 
of  such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury :  Provided  fitrther^  That  the 
manufacturer  of  distilled  spirita  from  grain,  starch, 
iiiolusses,  or  sugar,  including  all  dilutions  or  mixtures 
of  them  or  either  of  them,  shall  not  be  pennitted  in 
such  manufacturing  warehouses. 

Whenever  goods  manufactured  in  any  bonded 
warehouse  established  under  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  paragraph  shall  be  exported  directly  Uiere- 
from  or  shall  oe  duly  laden  for  transportation  and 
immediate  exportation  under  the  supervision  of  the 
])roper  officer  who  shall  be  duly  designated  for  that 
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})urpo»e,  such  gootlft  Hhall  be  exempt  from  duty  and 
roin  the  requironicnta  relatint^  to  revenue  stamps. 

Any  mat^>nals  used  iu  the  manufacture  of  such 
(Efoods^  and  any  packages,  coverings,  vessels,  brajids, 
and  labels  used  in  putting  up  the  same,  may,  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be 
conveyed  without  the  payment  of  revenue  tax  or  duty 
into  any  bonded  manufacturing  warehouse,  and  im- 
IKjrted  goods  may,  under  the  aforesaid  regulations,  be 
transferred  without  the  exaction  of  duty  from  any 
bonded  warehouse  into  any  bonded  manufacturing 
warehouse;  but  this  privilege  shall  not  be  held  to 
apply  to  implements,  machinery,  or  apparatus  to  bo 
used  in  the  construction  or  repair  ot  any  bonded 
manufacturing  wareliouse  or  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  business  carried  on  therein. 

No  articles  or  materials  received  into  such  bonded 
manufacturing  warehouses  shall  be  withdrawn  or  re- 
moved therefrom  except  for  direct  shipment  and  ex- 
y>ortation  or  for  transportation  and  immediate  exporta- 
tion in  bond  under  tlie  supcr>'ision  of  the  officer  duly 
designated  therefor  by  the  collector  of  the  jx)rt,  who 
shall  certify  to  such  shipment  and  exportation,  or 
ladening  for  transportation,  as  the  case  may  be,  de- 
scribing the  articles  by  tlieir  mark  or  otherwise,  the 
quantity,  the  date  of  exportation,  and  the  name  of  the 
vessel.  All  labor  performed  and  services  rendered 
under  these  provisions  shall  be  imder  the  supervision 
of  a  duly  designated  officer  of  the  customs  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  manufacturer. 

A  careful  account  shall  be  kept  by  tlic  collector  of 
all  merchandise  delivered  by  nim  to  any  bonded 
manufacturing  warehouse,  and  a  sworn  monthly  re- 
turn, verified  by  the  customs  officers  in  charge,  shall 
be  made  by  the  manufacturers,  containing  a  detailed 
stat«ment  of  all  imported  merchandise  used  by  him 
in  the  manufacture  of  exported  articles. 

Before  commencing  business  the  proprietor  of  any 
manufacturing  warehouse  shall  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  u  list  of  all  articles  intended  to  be 
manufactured  iu  such  warehouse,  and  state  the  formula 
of  manufacture  and  the  names  and  quantities  of  the 
ingredients  to  be  used  therein. 

Articles  mimufactured  under  these  provisions  may 
be  withdrawn,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  iiiav  prescribe,  for  transportation  and 
delivery  into  any  oonded  warehouse  at  an  exterior 
port  for  the  sole  purpose  of  unmediate  export  there- 
from. 

The  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes  8483  shall,  so  far 
as  may  be  practicable,  apply  to  any  bonded  manuftic- 
turing  warehouse  estabhsned  under  this  act  and  to  the 
merchandise  conveyed  therein. 

Skc.  10.  That  all  persons  are  prohibited  from  im- 
porting into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  coun- 
try any  obscene  book,  pamphlet,  paper,  writing,  ad- 
vertisement, circular,  pnnt,  picture,  drawing,  or  other 
representation,  figure,  or  image  on  or  of  paper  or  otlier 
material,  or  any  ca«t,  instrument,  or  other  article  of  an 
immoral  nature,  or  any  drug  or  medicine,  or  any  ar- 
ticle whatever  for  the  prevention  of  conception  or  for 
causing  unlawful  abortion,  or  any  lottery  ticket  or 
any  advertisement  of  any  lottery.  No  such  articles, 
whether  imjwrted  separately  or  contained  in  packages 
with  other  goods  entitled  to  entry,  shall  be  atlmitted 
to  entry ;  and  all  such  articles  shall  be  proceeded 
against,  seized,  and  forfeited  by  due  course  of  law. 
All  such  prohibited  articles,  and  the  packages  in 
which  thev  are  contained  in  the  course  of  imiwrtation, 
shall  be  actaincd  b^'  the  officer  of  customs,  and  pro- 
ceedings taken  against  the  same  as  hereinafter  pre- 
scribed, unless  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
collector  of  customs  that  tlie  obscene  articles  contained 
in  the  package  were  inclosed  tlierein  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  importer,  owner,  agent, 
or  consignee ;  PtovuUd.,  That  the  drugs  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  when  imported  in  bulk  and  not  put  up  for 
any  purposes  hereinbefore  specified,  are  excepted  from 
the  operation  of  tiiis  section. 

Skc.  11.  That  whoever,  being  an  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  the  Government  of  the   United  States, 


shall  knowinglv  aid  or  abet  any  person  engaged  in 
any  violation  ot  any  of  the  provisions  of  law  prohibit- 
ing imjwrting,  advertising,  dealing  in,  exhibiting,  or 
sending  or  receiving  by  mail,  obscene  or  indecent 
publications  or  rcpresentittions,  or  means  for  prevent- 
ing conception  or  procuring  abortion,  or  other  articles 
of  immoral  use  or  tendency,  shall  be  deemed  guiltj^  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  tbr  every  offense  be  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  not  more  tliau 
ten  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  12.  That  any  judge  of  any  district  or  circuit 
court  of  the  United* States,  within  tlie  proper  district, 
before  whom  complaint  in  writing  of  any  violation  of 
the  two  preceding  sections  is  maae,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  such  judge,  and  founded  on  knowledge  or  belief, 
and  if  upon  belief,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  such 
belief,  and  supix>rted  by  oath  or  affirmation  of  the 
complainant,  mav  issue,  conformably  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  warrant  directed  to  the  marshal  or  any  deputy 
marshal  in  the  proper  district^  directing  him  to  searcli 
for,  seize,  and  take  possession  of  any  such  article  or 
thing  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  sections,  and  to 
make  due  and  immediate  return  thereof,  to  the  end 
tliat  the  same  may  be  condemned  and  destroyed  by 
proceedings,  which  shall  be  conduct43d  in  the  sanie 
manner  as  other  proceedings  in  the  case  of  municipal 
seizure,  and  with  the  same  right  of  appeal  or  writ  of 
error. 

Skc.  18.  That  machinery  for  repair  may  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  without  payment  of 
duty,  under  bond,  to  be  given  in  double  tlie  appraised  • 
value  thereof,  to  l>e  withdrawn  and  exiwrted  after 
said  machinery  shall  have  been  repairwl;  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  revenue  against  fraud,  and 
secure  the  identity  and  character  of  all  such  importa- 
tions when  again  withdrawn  and  exported,  restricting^ 
and  limiting  the  export  and  withdrawal  to  the  same 
port  of  entry  where  imported,  and  also  limiting  all 
Donds  to  a  period  of  time  of  not  more  tlian  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  importation. 

Sec.  14.  That  a  discriminating  duty  of  ten  per 
centum  ad  valorem,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed 
by  law,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all 
|Coods,  wares,  or  merchandise  which  shall  be  imported 
in  vessels  not  of  the  United  States ;  but  this  discrimi- 
nating duty  shall  not  apply  to  goods,  waren,  and 
merchandise  which  shall  be  imported  in  vessels  not 
of  the  United  States  entitled,  by  treaty  or  any  act  of 
Congress,  to  be  entered  in  the  ports  of  the 'United 
States  on  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  shall  then  be 
paid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  im[K>rted  in 
vespels  of  the  United  States, 

Skc,  15.  That  no  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  un- 
less in  cases  pmvided  for  by  treaty,  shall  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  port  or  place, 
except  in  vessels  of  the  Unitecf  States,  or  in  sucn  for- 
eign vessels  as  truly  and  wholly  belong  to  the  citizens 
or  .Hubiects  of  that  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the 
growtn,  production,  or  manufacture,  or  from  wliich 
such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  can  only  be,  or 
most  usually  are,  first  shipped  for  transportation.  All 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported  contrary  to 
this  section,  and  the  vessel  wherein  the  same  shall  be 
imported,  together  with  her  cargo,  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furniture,  shall  be  foricitod  to  the  United  States ; 
and  such  gootls,  wares,  or  merchandise,  ship  or  ves- 
sel, and  cargo,  shall  be  liable  to  be  seized,  prosecuted, 
and  condemned  iu  like  manner,  and  under  the  same 
regulations,  restrictions,  and  provisions  as  have  been 
heretofore  established  for  the  recovery,  collection,  and 
distribution  and  remission  of  forfeitures  to  the  United 
States  by  the  several  revenue  laws. 

Sec.  16.  That  the  preceding  section  shall  not  apply 
to  vessels  or  troods.  wares  or  merchandise  imported  in 
vessels  of  a  foreii^n  nation  which  does  not  inaintiun  a 
similar  regulation  against  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Skc.  17.  That  the  im|K)rtation  of  neat  cattle  and  the 
hides  of  neat  cuttle  fn)m  any  foreign  country  into  tlie 
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United  States  is  prohibited :  Provided,  That  the  opera- 
tion of  this  section  shall  be  siLspended  as  to  any  for- 
eign country  or  countries,  or  any  part  of  such  coun- 
try or  countries,  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  officially  determine,  and  give  public 
notice  thereof  that  such  importation  will  not  tend 
to  the  introduction  or  spread  of  contaarious  or  infec- 
tious diseases  among  the  cattle  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  make 
all  necessary  orders  and  regulations  to  carry  this  sec- 
tion into  effect,  or  to  suftpcnd  the  same  as  herein  pro- 
vided, and  to  send  copies  thereof  to  the  proper  officers 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  such  officers  or  agents  of 
the  United  States  in  foreign  countries  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary. 

Sec.  18.  That  any  person  convicted  of  a  willful 
violation  of  any  of' the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
section  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  19.  That  upon  the  reimportation  of  articles 
once  ejcported  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  States^  upon  which  no  internal  tax  has 
been  assessed  or  paid,  or  upon  which  such  tax  has 
lieen  paid  and  rerunded  by  allowance  or  drawback, 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  equal 
to  the  tax  imposed  by  the  internal-revenue  laws  upon 
such  articles,  except  articles  manufactured  in  bonded 
warehouses  and  exported  pursuant  to  law,  which  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  if  originally 
imported. 

S«c.  20.  That  whenever  any  vessel,  laden  with 
merchandise  in  whole  or  in  part  subject  to  duty,  has 
been  sunk  in  any  river,  harW,  bay,  or  waters  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 
within  its  limits,  for  the  period  of  two  years,  and  is 
abandoned  by  the  owner  thereof,  any  person  who 
may  raise  sucn  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  bring  any 
merchandise  recovered  therefrom  into  the  port  near- 
«t  to  the  place  where  such  vessel  was  raised  free  from 
the  payment  of  any  duty  thereupon,  but  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe. 

Sec.  21.  That  the  works  of  manufacturers  engaged 
In  smelting  or  refining  metals,  or  both  smelting  and 
refining,  in  the  United  States,  may  be  designated  as 
bonded  warehouses  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe :  Providedy 
That  such  manufacturers  shall  nrst  give  satisfactory 
bonds  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Ores  or 
metals  in  any  crude  form,  requiring  smelting  or  re- 
fining to  make  them  readily  available  in  the  arts, 
imported  into  the  United  States  to  be  smelted  or 
refined  and  intended  to  be  exported  in  a  refined  but 
unmanufactured  state,  shall,  under  such  rules  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  and  under 
the  direction  of  tlie  proper  officer,  be  removed  in 
ori^^nal  packages  or. in  bulk  from  tne  vessel  or  other 
vehicle  on  which  they  have  been  imported,  or  from 
the  bonded  warehouse  in  which  such  smelting  or 
refining,  or  both,  may  be  carried  on,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  smelted  or  refined,  or  both,  without  payment 
of  duties  thereon,  and  may  there  be  smelted  or  re- 
fined, togetlier  with  other  metals  of  home  or  foreign 
production :  Provided^  That  each  da^  a  quantity  of 
refined  metal,  equal  to  the  amount  or  imported  metal 
smelted  or  refined  that  day,  shall  be  set  aside ;  and 
liuch  metal  so  set  aside  shall  not  be  taken  from  said 
works  except  for  transportation  to  another  bonded 
warehouse  or  for  expK>rtation,  under  the  direction  of 
the  proper  officer  having  chaise  thereof  as  aforesaid, 
whot«e  certificate,  describing  the  articles  by  their 
marks  or  otherwise,  the  quantity,  the  date  of  importa- 
tion, the  name  of  vessel  or  other  vehicle  by  which  it 
was  imported,  with  such  additional  particulars  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  required,  shall  be  received 
by  the  collector  of  customs  as  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  exportation  of  the  metal,  or  it  may  be  removed 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  prescribe,  upon  entry  and  payment  of  duties. 


for  domestic  consumption.  All  labor  performed  and 
services  rendered  under  these  regulations  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  of  tlie  customs,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer. 

Sec.  22.  That  where  imported  materials  on  which 
duties  have  been  paid  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  United 
States  there  shall  be  allowed,  on  the  exportation  of 
such  articles,  a  drawback  equal  in  amount  to  the 
duties  paid  on  tlic  materials  used,  less  one  per  centum 
of  such  duties :  Provided^  That,  when  the  articles  ex- 
ported are  made  in  part  from  domestic  materials,  tlic 
imported  materials,  or  the  parts  of  the  articles  made 
from  such  materials,  shall  so  appear  in  the  completed 
article  that  the  Quantity  or  measure  thereof  may  be 
ascertained:  Ana  provided  further^  That  the  draw- 
back on  any  article  allowed  under  existing  law  shall 
be  continued  at  the  rate  herein  provided.  That  the 
imported  materials  used  in  Uie  manufacture  oj  pro- 
duction of  articles  entitled  to  drawback  of  customs 
duties  when  exported  shall,  in  all  cases  where  draw- 
bivck  of  duties  paid  on  such  materials  is  claimed,  be 
identified,  tlie  quantity  of  such  materials  used  and 
the  amount  of  duties  paid  thereon  shall  be  ascer- 
tained, the  facts  of  the  manufacture  or  production  of 
such  articles  in  the  United  States  and  their  exporta- 
tion therefrom  shall  be  determined,  and  the  drawback 
due  thereon  shall  be  paid  to  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  exporter,  to  the  agent  of  either  or  to  the 
person  to  Vhom  such  manufacturer,  producer,  ex- 
porter, or  agent  shall,  in  writing,  order  such  draw- 
back paid,  under  such  rejyrulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

Sec.  23.  'that  the  collector  or  chief  officer  of  the 
customs  at  any  port  of  entry  or  delivery  shall  issue  a 
license  to  any  reputable  and  competent  person  desir- 
ing to  transact  business  as  a  customhouse  broker. 
Such  license  shall  be  granted  for  a  period  of  one  year, 
and  may  be  revoked  for  cause  at  any  time  by  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury.  From  ana  after  the  1st 
day  of  August,  1894,  no  person  shall  transact  business 
as  a  customhouse  broker  without  a  license  granted 
in  accordance  with  such  provision ;  but  this  act  shall 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  any  importer  from 
transacting  business  at  a  customhouse  pertaining  to 
his  own  importations. 

Sec.  24.  That  all  goods,  wares,  articles,  and  mer- 
chandise manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  in  any  for- 
eign country  by  convict  labor  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  entry  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  importation  thereof  is  hereby  prohibited,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  autliorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  provision. 

Sec  25.  That  the  value  of  foreign  coin  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  money  of  account  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  that  of  tne  pure  metal  of  such  coin  of 
standard  value;  and  the  values  of  the  standard  coins 
in  circulation  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world 
shall  be  estimated  (quarterly  by  the  director  ot  the 
mint,  and  be  proclauned  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
and  thereafter  quarterly  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  Octoljer  in  each  year.  And  the 
values  proclaimed  shall  be  followed  in  estimating 
the  value  of  all  foreign  merchandise  exported  to  the 
United  States  during  the  quarter  for  which  the  value 
is  pi'oclaimed,  and  the  date  of  the  consular  certifica- 
tion of  any  invoice  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, be  considered  the  date  of  exportation :  Provided^ 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  order  the  re- 
liquidation  of  any  entry  at  a  different  value,  when- 
ever satisfactory  evidence  shall  be  produced  to  him 
showing  that  the  value  in  United  States  currency  of 
the  foreign  money  specified  in  the  invoice  was,  at  the 
date  of  certification,  at  least  ten  per  centum  more  or 
less  than  the  value  proclaimed  during  the  quarter  in 
which  the  consular  certification  occurred. 

Sec.  26.  That  section  2804  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
be  amended  so  as  to  read : 
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"  Sec.  2804.  No  cigars  shall  be  imported  unless  the 
Baiiie  are  packed  in  doxcb  of  not  more  than  five  hun- 
<lred  cigaro  in  each  bo.\  •  and  no  entry  of  any  ira- 
)>orted  cigars  i^hall  be  allowed  of  le88  Quantity  than 
three  thousand  in  a  single  package ;  and  all  cigarHon 
im^Mrtation  shall  be  placea  in  public  store  or  bonded 
warehouse,  and  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom  until 
the  same  shall  have  been  inspected  and  a  stamp  af- 
fixed to  each  box  indicating  such  inspection,  and 
also  a  serial  number  to  be  recorded  in  the  cnetom- 
liouse.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
authorized  to  provide  the  requisite  stamps,  and  to 
make  all  necessary  regulations  for  carrying  the  above 
provLnions  of  law  Into  effect'' 

The  Tncove  Tax. 

Sec.  27.  That  fn>m  and  afler  the  Ist  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1895,  and  until  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1900. 
there  shall  be  assessed,  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
annually  upon  the  gains,  i)roflt8,  and  income  received 
in  the  preceding  calendar  year,  by  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  whether  residing  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  every  person  residing  therein,  whether 
said  gains,  profits,  or  income  be  derived  from  anv 
kind  of  property,  rents,  inU^rests,  dividends,  or  sal- 
aries, or  from  any  profession,  trade,  cmplovment,  or 
vocation  carriwi  on  m  the  United  States  or  elsewhere, 
or  from  any  other  source  whatever,  a  tax  of  two  per 
centum  on  the  amount  so  derived,  over  and  above 
four  thousand  dollars;  and  a  like  tax  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  annually  upon  the  gains,  profits, 
and  income  fVom  all  property  owned,  and  ol  every 
business,  trade,  or  profession,  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  by  persons  residing  without  the  United  States. 
And  the  tax  herein  provided  for  shall  be  aasessed  by 
the  Commissioner  or  Internal  Revenue,  and  collected 
and  paid  upon  the  gains,  profits,  and  income  for  the 
year  ending  the  31st  davof  l)ecember  next  preceding 
the  time  for  levying,  collecting,  and  paying  said  t«x. 

Sko.  28.  That,  in  estimating  the  gains,  profits,  and 
income  of  any  person^  there  shall  be  included  all  in- 
come derived  from  mterest  ui)on  notes,  bonds,  and 
other  securities,  except  such  bonds  of  the  Uniteii 
States  the  principal  and  interest  of  w^hich  are,  by  the 
law  of  their  issuance,  exempt  from  all  Federal  taxa- 
tion ;  profits  realized  within  the  year  fVom  the  sales  of 
real  estate  purchased  within  two  years  provious  to 
the  close  or  the  year  for  which  income  is  estimated ; 
interest  received  or  accrued  upon  all  notes,  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  fonus  of  indebtedness  bearini;^  in- 
terest, whether  paid  or  not,  if  good  and  collectible, 
less  the  interest  which  has  become  due  from  said 
{>erson,  or  which  has  been  paid  by  him  during  the 
year;  the  amount  of  all  premium  on  bonds,  notes, 
or  coupons;  the  amount  of  sales  of  live  stock,  sugar, 
cotton,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  pork,  beef,  mutton,  or 
other  meats,  hay  and  grain,  or  other  vegetables  or 
other  productions,  being  the  growth  or  produce  of 
the  estate  of  such  person,  less  the  amount  ex];)ended 
in  the  purchase  or  production  of  said  stock  or  prod- 
uce, and  not  including  any  part  thereof  consumed 
directly  by  the  family  ;  money,  and  the  value  of  all 
personal  property  acquired  by  gift  or  inheritance ;  all 
other  gams,  profits,  and  income  derived  from  any 
source  whatever,  except  that  iwrtion  of  the  salary, 
compensation,  or  pay  receivea  for  services  in  tlie 
civil,  militarv,  naval,*or  other  service  of  the  United 
States,  incluiling  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Dele- 
gates in  Congress  from  which  the  tax  has  been  de- 
ducted, and  except  that  portion  of  any  salary  upon 
which  the  employer  is  required  by  law  to  withhold, 
and  does  withhold,  the  tax  and  pavs  the  same  to  the 
otticer  authorized  to  rcceive  it.  In  computing  in- 
comes, the  necessary  exj>enses  actually  incurred  in 
carrying  on  any  business,  occupation,  or  profession 
shall  be  deducted,  and  also  all  interest  due  or  paid 
within  the  year  by  such  person  on  existing  indebted- 
ness. And  all  national,  State,  county,  school,  and 
municipal  taxes,  not  including  those  assessed  against 
hxsal  benefits,  paid  within  the  year,  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  gains,  profits,  or  income  of  the  [lerson  who 


has  actually  paid  the  same,  whether  such  person  bo 
owner,  tenant,  or  raortgageor ;  also  losses  actually  sus- 
tained during  the  year,  incurred  in  trade,  or  arising 
fn>m  fires,  storms,  or  shipwreck,  and  not  compensated 
for  by  insurance  or  otherwise,  and  debts  ascertained 
to  be  worthless,  but  excluding  all  estimated  depreci- 
ation of  values  and  losses  within  the  year  on  sales  of 
real  estate  purchased  within  two  years  previous  to 
the  year  for  which  income  is  estimated:  J^ovitl^tl, 
That  no  deduction  shall  be  made  for  any  amount  paid 
out  for  new  buildings,  pennanent  improvement,  or 
bettennents,  made  to  increase  the  value  of  any  prop- 
erty or  estate :  Provided  further^  That  only  one  de- 
duction of  four  thousand  dollars  shall  be  made  from 
the  aggregate  income  of  all  the  members  of  any 
family  composed  of  one  or  both  parents,  and  one  or 
more  minor  children,  or  husband  and  wife^  that 

? guardians  shall  be  allowed  to  make  a  deduction  in 
iivor  of  each  ward,  except  that  in  case  where  two  or 
more  wards  are  comprised  in  one  family,  and  have 
joint  property  interests,  the  aggregate  deduction  in 
their  favor  snail  not  exceed  four  thousand  dollars : 
Afui  provided  further^  That  in  cases  where  the  salary 
or  other  compensation  paid  to  any  person  in  the  em- 
ployment or  service  or  the  Unitea  States  shall  not 
exceed  the  rate  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
or  shall  be  by  fees,  or  uncertain  or  irregular  in  the 
amount  or  in  the  time  during  which  the  same  shall 
have  accrued  or  been  earned,  such  salary  or  other 
compensation  shall  be  included  in  estimating  the  an- 
nual gains,  profits,  or  income  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  same  snail  have  been  paid,  and  shall  include 
that  portion  of  any  income  or  salary  upon  which  a 
tax  has  not  been  paid  by  the  employer,  where  the 
emplover  is  required  by  law  to  pay  on  the  excess  over 
four  tnousand  dollars :  I^roviiUd  altOy  That  in  com- 
puting the  income  of  any  person,  corporation,  com- 
pany, or  association,  there  shall  not  be  included  the 
amount  received  f^m  any  corporation,  company,  or 
association  as  dividends  upon  the  stock  of  such  cor- 
poration, company,  or  association,  if  the  tax  of  two 
per  centum  has  been  paid  upon  its  net  profits  by  said 
corporation,  company,  or  association,  as  required  by 
this  act. 

Sec.  29.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  personB  of 
lawful  age,  having  an  income  of  more  than  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  payable  year, 
computed  on  the  basis  herein  prescribed,  to  make  and 
render  a  list  or  return,  on  or  before  the  day  provided 
by  law,  in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  tlie 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  col- 
lector or  a  deputy  collector  of  the  district  in  which 
they  reside,  or  the  amount  of  their  income,  gains,  and 
profits,  as  aforesaid ;  and  all  guardians  and  trustees, 
executors,  administrators,  agents,  receivers,  and  all 
persons  or  corporations  acting  in  any  fiduciary  capac- 
ity, shall  make  and  render  a  list  or  return,  as  aforesaid, 
to  the  collector  or  a  deputy  collector  of  tne  district  in 
which  such  person  or  corporation  acting  in  a  fiduciary 
capacity  resides  or  does  business,  of  the  amount  of  in- 
come, gains,  and  profits  of  any  minor  or  j>er8on  for 
whom'thev  act;  but  i)er8ons  having  less  than  three 
thousand  &ve  hundred  dollars  income  are  not  re- 

3iiired  to  make  such  report;  and  the  collector  or 
eputy  collector  shall  require  every  list  or  return  to 
be  verified  by  the  oath  or  alfldavit  of  the  party  ren- 
dering it,  and  may  increase  the  amount  of  any  list  or 
return  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  is 
understated ;  and  in  case  any  such  person  having  a 
taxable  income  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  and 
render  such  list  and  return,  or  shall  render  a  willftiUy 
false  or  fraudulent  list  or  return,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  collector  or  deputy  collector  to  make  such  list, 
according  to  the  best  infonnation  he  can  obtain  by 
the  examination  of  such  person,  or  any  other  evi- 
dence, and  to  atid  fifty  per  centum  as  a  penalty  to  the 
amount  of  the  tax  due  on  such  list  in  all  cases  of  will- 
ful neglect  or  refusal  to  make  and  render  a  list  or  re- 
turn *  and  in  all  cases  of  a  willfully  false  or  fraudu- 
lent list  or  return  having  been  rendered,  to  add  one 
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hundred  per  centum  as  a  penalty  to  the  amount  of 
tax  ascertained  to  be  due,  the  tax  and  the  additions 
thereto  as  a  penalty  to  be  assessed  and  collected  in 
the  manner  provided  for  in  other  cases  of  willful 
neglect  or  refusal  to  render  a  list  or  return,  or  of  render- 
ing a  false  or  fraudulent  return:  Ph>vided,  That  any 
person  or  corporation  in  his,  her,  or  its  own  behalf,  or 
as  fiduciary,  shall  be  permitted  to  declare,  under  oath 
or  ailinuation,  tlie  form  and  manner  of  which  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
that  he,  she,  or  his,  or  her,  or  its  ward,  or  beneflciarv, 
was  not  possessed  of  an  income  of  four  thousand  dol- 
lars liable  to  be  assessed  according  to  the  provisions 
of  thia  act ;  or  may  declare  that  he,  she,  or  it,  or  hi^, 
her,  or  its  ward  or  beneficiary  has  been  assessed  and 
has  paid  an  income  tax  elsewhere  in  the  same  year, 
under  authority  of  the  United  States,  upon  all  his, 
her,  or  its  income,  gains,  or  profits,  and  upon  all  the 
income,  gains,  or  profits  for  whicn  he,  sne,  or  it  is 
liable  as  such  fiduciary,  as  prescribed  by  law ;  and  it 
the  collector  or  deputy  collector  shall  be  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  the  declaration,  such  person  or  corpora- 
tion shall  thereupon  be  exempt  from  income  tax  in 
the  said  district  for  that  year ;  or  if  the  list  or  return 
of  any  person  or  corporation,  company  or  association 
shall  have  been  increased  by  the  collector  or  deputy 
collector,  such  person  or  corporation,  company  or  as- 
sociation, may  oe  permitted  to  prove  the  amount  of 
income  liable  to  be  assessed ;  but  such  proof  shall  not 
be  considered  as  conclusive  of  the  facts,  and  no  de- 
ductions claimed  in  such  cases  shall  be  made  or  al- 
lowed until  approved  by  the  collector  or  deputy  col- 
lector. Any  person  or  company,  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation feeling  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  deputy 
collector  in  such  cases  may  appeal  to  the  collector  of 
the  district,  and  his  decision  thereon,  unless  reversed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Kevenue,  shall  be 
finaL  If  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  collector, 
such  person  or  corporation,  company  or  association 
may  submit  the  case,  with  all  the  papKirs.  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  for  his  decision,  and 
may  furnish  the  testimony  of  witnesses  to  prove  any 
relevant  facts,  having  served  notice  to  that  ett'ect  upon 
the  Conunissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  as  herein  pre- 
scribed. 

Such  notice  shall  state  the  time  and  place  at  which, 
and  the  officers  before  whom,  the  testimony  will  be 
taken  ;  the  name,  age,  residence,  and  business  of  the 
proposed  witness,  with  the  questions  to  be  propounded 
to  tne  witness,  or  a  brief  statement  of  the  substance 
of  the  testimony  he  is  expected  to  give :  PraHded^ 
That  t)ie  Government  may  at  tlie  same  time  and 
place  take  testimony  upon  like  notice  to  rebut  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  person 
taxed. 

The  notice  shall  be  delivered  or  mailed  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  a  sutlicient  number  of 
days  previous  to  the  dav  fixed  for  taking  the  testi- 
mony, to  allow  him,  after  its  receipt,  at  least  five  days, 
exclusive  of  the  period  required  for  mail  communica- 
tion with  the  place  at  which  the  testimony  is  to  be 
taken,  in  which  to  give,  should  he  so  desire,  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  cross-examination  of  the  proposed  wit- 
ness. 

Whenever  practicable,  the  affidavit  or  deposition 
shall  be  taken  before  a  collector  or  deputy  collector 
of  the  internal  revenue,  in  which  case  reasonable 
notice  shall  be  given  to  the  collector  or  deputy  col- 
lector of  the  time  fixed  for  taking  the  deposition  or 
affidavit. 

Pr<ynidtd  further^  That  no  penalty  shall  be  as- 
sessed ui>on  any  person  or  corfwration,  company  or 
association  for  such  neglect  or  refusal  or  for  making 
or  rendering  a  willfully  false  or  fraudulent  return, 
except  after  reasonable  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  hearing,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Kevenue  so  as  to  give  the  person  charged  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

esc.  80.  The  taxes  on  incomes  herein  imposed  shall 
be  due  and  payable  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  July 


in  each  year;  and  to  any  sum  or  sums  annually  due 
and  unpaid  atYer  the  Ist  day  of  July  as  aforesaid,  and 
for  ten  days  after  notice  and  dcinand  thereof  by  the 
collector,  tiicre  shall  be  levied,  in  addition  thereto, 
the  sum  of  five  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  taxes 
unpaid,  and  intert' st  at  the  rate  of  one  per  centum  per 
niontli  upon  said  tax  from  the  time  the  same  becomes 
due,  as  a  penalty,  except  from  tiie  estates  of  deceased, 
insane,  or  insolvent  persons. 

Sec.  81.  Any  nonresident  may  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  exemptions  hereinbefore  provided  for  by  filing 
with  the  deputy  collector  of  any  district  a  true  list  of 
all  his  property  and  sources  of  income  in  the  United 
States,  ana  complying  with  the  proviHioiis  of  section 
56  of  this  act  as  if  a  resident.  In  computing  income 
he  shall  include  all  income  from  every  source,  but  un- 
less he  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  he  shall  only 
pay  on  that  part  of  the  income  which  is  derived  from 
WL\y  source  in  the  United  States.  In  case  such  non- 
resident fails  to  file  such  statement,  the  collector  of 
each  district  shall  collect  the  tax  on  the  income  de- 
rived from  property  situated  in  his  district^  subject 
to  income  tax,  making  no  allowance  for  exemptions, 
and  all  property  belonging  to  such  nonresident  shall 
be  liable  to  distraint,  for  tax :  Provided^  That  non- 
resident corporations  shall  be  subject  to  tlie  same 
laws  as  to  tax  as  resident  corporations,  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  tax  shall  be  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  provided  for  collections  of  taxes  against  nonresi- 
dent persons. 

Sec  82.  That  there  shall  be  assessed,  levied,  and 
collected,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  a  tax 
of  two  per  centum  annually  on  the  net  profits  or  in- 
come above  actual  operating  and  business  expenses, 
including  expenses  for  materials  purchased  for  manu- 
facture or  bought  for  resale,  losses,  and  interest  on 
bonded  and  other  indebtedness  of  all  banks,  banking 
institutions,  trust  companies,  savings  institutions,  fire, 
marine,  life,  and  other  insurance  companies,  railroad, 
canal,  turnpike,  canal  navigation,  slackwater,  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  express,  electric-light,  gas,  water, 
street  railway  companies,  and  all  other  corporations, 
companies,  or  associations  doing  business  for  profit  in 
the  United  States,  no  matter  how  created  and  organ- 
ized, but  not  including  partnerships.  That  said  tax 
shall  be  paid  on  or  before  the  1st  aa^  of  July  in  each 
year ;  and  if  the  president  or  other  chief  officer,  or  any 
corporation,  company,  or  association,  or,  in  the  case  of 
any  foreign  corporation,  company,  or  association,  the 
resident  manager  or  agent  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
file  with  the  collector  of  the  internal-revenue  district 
in  which  said  corporation,  company,  or  association 
shall  be  located  or  be  engaged  m  business,  a  stute- 
ment  verified  by  his  oath  or  affirmation,  in  such  fonn 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  showing  the  amount  of  net  profits  or 
income  received  by  said  corporation,  company,  or  as- 
sociation during  the  whole  calendar  year  last  preced- 
ing the  date  of  filing  said  statement  as  hereinafter 
required,  the  corporation,  company,  or  association 
making  default  shall  forfeit  as  a  penalty  tlie  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars  and  two  per  centum  on  the 
amount  of  taxes  due  for  each  month  until  the  same 
is  paid,  the  pavment  of  said  penalty  to  be  enforced  as 
provided  in  other  cases  of  neglect  and  refusal  to  make 
return  of  taxes  under  the  internal  revenue  laws. 

The  net  profits  or  income  of  all  corporations,  com- 
panies, or  associations  shall  include  the  amounts  paid 
to  shareholders,  or  carried  to  the  account  of  any  fund, 
or  used  for  construction,  enlaiigement  of  plant,  or  any 
other  expenditure  or  investment  paid  from  the  net 
annual  profits  made  or  acquired  by  said  corporations, 
companies,  or  associations. 

That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  apply  to  States, 
counties,  or  municipalities ;  nor  to  corporations,  com- 
panies, or  associations  organized  and  conducted  solely 
for  charitable,  religious,  or  educational  purposes,  in- 
cluding fraternal  teneficiary  societies,  orders,  or  asso- 
ciations operating  upon  the  lodge  system  ana  provid- 
ing for  the  payment  of  life,  sick,  accident,  and  other 
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benefits  to  the  inetnbere  of  such  Hocietiw,  orders,  or 
lUMOciationB  and  dependentA  of  KUch  mumbert* :  nor  to 
the  stocks,  shares,  funds,  or  securities  held  by  any 
fiduciary  or  trustee  for  charitable,  religious,  or  educii- 
tional  purixMes :  nor  to  buildin^^  and  loan  associations 
or  companies  wnioh  make-  loans  only  to  their  share- 
holders; nor  to  such  savings  banks,  savings  institu- 
tions or  societies  as  shall  (first)  have  no  stockholders 
or  members  except  depositors,  and  no  capital  except 
deposits ;  (secondljr)  snail  not  receive  deposits  to  an 
aggregate  amount  in  anv  one  year  of  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  from  the  same  depositor ;  (thirdly) 
shall  not  allow  an  accumulation  or  total  of  deposits 
by  any  one  depositor  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars ; 
f fourthly )  iihall  actually  divide  and  distribute  to  its 
depositors,  ratably  to  deposits,  all  the  earnings  over 
the  necessary  and  proper  expenses  of  such  bunk,  in- 
stitution, or  society,  except  such  as  shall  be  applied 
to  surplus;  (fifthly)  shall  not  possess,  in  any  form,  a 
surplus  fund  exceeding  ten  per  centum  of  its  aggre- 
gate deposits;  nor  to  such  savings  banks,  savings  in- 
stitutions, or  societies  composed  of  members  who  do 
not  participate  in  the  pronts  thereof  and  which  pay 
Interest  or  dividends  only  to  their  depositors ;  nor  to 
that  part  of  the  business  of  any  savings  bank,  institu- 
tion, or  other  similar  association  having  a  capital 
stock,  that  is  conducted  on  the  mutual  plan  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  its  depositors  on  such  plan,  and  wnich 
shall  keep  its  accounts  of  its  business  conducted  on 
such  mutual  plan  separate  and  apart  ftx)m  its  other 
accounts.  Nor  to  any  insurance  company  or  associa- 
tion which  conducts  all  il»  business  solely  upon  the 
mutual  plan,  and  only  for  the  benefit  of  its  policy 
holders  or  members,  and  having  no  capital  stocK  and 
no  stock  or  shareholders,  and  nolding  all  its  proj)- 
erty  in  trust  and  in  reserve  for  its  policy  holders  or 
members ;  nor  to  that  part  of  the  business  of  any  in- 
surance company  having  a  capital  stock  and  stock 
and  shareholders  which  is  conducted  on  the  mutual 
plan,  separate  ftt>m  its  stock  plan  of  insurance  and 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  policy  holders  and  mem- 
bers insured  on  said  mutual  plan,  and  holding  all  the 
property  belonging  to  and  derived  from  said  mutual 
part  of  its  business  in  trust  and  reserve  for  the  bene- 
fit of  its  policy  holders  and  members  insured  on  said 
mutual  plan.  That  all  State,  county,  municipal,  and 
town  taxes  paid  by  corporations,  companies,  or  asso- 
ciations shall  be  included  in  the  operating  and  busi- 
ness expenses  of  such  corporations,  companies,  or  asso- 
ciations. 

Sec.  33.  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid  on  all  salaries  ofofiicers,  or  payments  for  services 
to  persons  in  the  civil,  military,  naval,  or  other  em- 
ployment or  service  or  the  United  States,  including 
Senators  and  Kepresentatives  and  Delegates  in  Con- 

f^ress,  when  exceeding  the  rate  of  four  thousand  dol- 
ars  per  annum,  a  tax  of  two  per  centum  on  the  excess 
above  the  said  four  thousand  dollars  j  and  it  shall  Ite 
the  duty  of  all  paymasters  and  all  disbursing  officers 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  per- 
sons in  the  eniploy  thereof,  when  making  any  pay- 
ment to  any  omcers  or  persons  aforesaid  whose  com- 
penstttion  is  determined  by  a  fixed  salary,  or  upon 
settling  or  adjusting  the  accounts  of  such  otficers  or 
persons,  to  deduct  and  withhold  the  aforesaid  tax  of 
two  per  centum  ;  and  the  pay  roll,  receipts,  or  accounts 
of  omcers  or  persons  paving  such  tax  as  aforesaid  shall 
be  made  to  exhibit  the  fact  of  such  payment.  And  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  accounting  otficers  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  when  auditing  the  accounts  of 
any  paymaster  or  disbursing  officer,  or  any  officer 
withholding  his  salan*  from  moneys  received* by  him, 
or  when  settling  or  amusting  the  accounts  of  any  such 
officer,  to  require  evidence  that  the  taxes  mentioned 
in  this  section  have  been  deducted  and  paid  over  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  or  other  officer 
authorized  to  receive  the  same.  Every  corporation 
which  pays  to  ony  employee  a  salary  or  com(>ensation 
exceeding  four  thousuud  clollars  per  annum  shall  re- 
port the  same  to  the  collector  or  deputy  collector  of 
his  district,  and  said  employee  shall  pay  thereon,  sub- 


ject to  the  exemptions  herein  provided  for,  the  tax  of 
two  per  centum  on  the  excess  of  his  salary  over  four 
thousand  dollars :  Provided^  That  salaries  due  to  State, 
county,  or  municipal  officers  shall  be  exempt  from  tlie 
income  tax  herein  levied. 

Sec.  »4.  That  sections  8107,  8172,  8173,  and  8176  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  UniUid  States  as  amended, 
are  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  8167.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  col- 
lector, deputy  collector,  agent,  clerk,  or  other  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  to  divul^  or  make 
known  in  any  manner  whatever  not  provided  by  law 
to  any  person  the  operations,  style  of  work,  or  appara- 
tus of  any  manufacturer  or  producer  visited  by  him  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  or  the  amount  or 
source  of  income,  profits,  losses,  expenditures,  or  any 
l)articular  thereof  set  forth  or  disclosed  in  any  income 
return  by  any  person  or  corporation,  or  to  permit  any 
income  return  or  copy  thereof,  or  any  book  containing 
any  abstract  or  particulars  thereof,  to  be  seen  or  exam- 
ined by  any  person  except  as  provided  by  law ;  and  it 
shall  be  unlawAil  for  any  person  to  print  or  publisli 
in  any  manner  whatever  not  provided  by  law  any  in- 
come return,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  amount  or 
source  of  income,  profits,  losses,  or  expenditures  ap- 
pearing in  any  income  return ;  and  any  ofiense  against 
the  foregoing  provision  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  and 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year, 
or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  If  the  of- 
fender be  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States, 
he  shall  be  dismissed  fVom  office  and  be  incapable 
thereafter  of  holding  any  office  under  the  Govern- 
ment 

"Sec.  8172.  That  every  cx)llector  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  cause  hi»  deputies  to  proceed  through  every 
part  of  his  district  and  inquire  after  and  concerning 
all  persons  therein  who  arc  liable  to  pay  any  internal- 
revenue  tax,  and  all  persons  owning  or  having  tiie 
care  and  management  of  any  objects  nable  to  pay  any 
tjix,  and  to  make  a  list  of  such  persons  and  enumerate 
said  obje<'tK. 

"  Skc.  3173.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person, 
partnership,  finn,  association,  or  corporation,  made 
liable  to  any  duty,  special  tax,  or  other  tux  imposed  by 
law,  when  not  otherwise  provided  for,  in  case  of  a  spe- 
cial tax  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  July  in  each  year, 
in  case  of  income  tax  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of 
Maroh  in  each  yeor,  and  in  other  cases  before  the  day 
on  which  the  taxes  accrue,  to  make  a  list  or  return, 
verified  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  the  collector  or  a 
deputy  collector  of  tlie  district  where  located,  of  the 
articles  or  objects^  including  the  amount  of  annual  in- 
come, charged  with  a  duty  or  tax,  the  quantity  of 
(foods,  war^s,  and  iiierchaudiKe  made  or  sold,  and 
.  charged  with  a  tax,  the  several  rates  and  aggregate 
amount  according  to  the  forms  and  regulations  to  bo 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
witli  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  which  such  person,  partnership,  firm,  association, 
or  corjK>ration  is  liable :  Provided^  That  if  any  person 
liable  to  pay  any  duty  or  tax,  or  owning,  possessing, 
or  having  the  care  or  management  of  property,  goods, 
wares,  aiid  merchandise,  articles  or  objects  liable  to 
pay  any  duty,  tax,  or  license,  shall  fail  to  make  and 
cxliibit  a  list  or  return  required  by  law,  but  shall  con- 
sent to  disclose  the  particulars  of  any  and  all  the  prop- 
erty, goods,  wares,  and  mert^handise,  articles  ana  ot>- 
jects  liable  to  pay  any  duty  or  tax,  or  any  business  or 
o<.'ciipation  liaole  to  pay  any  tux  as  aforesaid,  then, 
and  m  that  cose,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector 
(►r  deputy  collector  to  make  such  list  or  return,  which, 
being  distinctly  read,  consented  to,  and  signed  and 
verified  by  oath  or  affirmation  by  the  person  so  own- 
ing, possessing,  or  haviuj^  the  caro  and  management 
OS  aforesaid,  may  be  received  as  tlio  list  of  such  per- 
s<m :  Protidtd  further^  That  in  case  no  annual  list  or 
return  has  been  rendered  by  such  person  to  the  col- 
lector or  deputy  collector  as  reqiiired  by  law,  and  the 
person  shall  be  absent  from  his  or  her  residence  or 
place  of  business  at  the  time  the  collector  or  a  deputy 
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collector  shall  call  for  the  annual  list  or  return,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  collector  or  dej)uty  collector  to 
leave  at  sucn  place  of  residence  or  business,  with  some 
one  of  suitable  age  and  discretion,  if  such  be  present, 
otherwise  to  deposit  in  the  nearest  post  olUce  a  note 
or  memorandum  addressed  to  such  person,  requiring 
him  or  her  to  render  to  such  collector  or  deputy  col- 
lector the  list  or  return  required  by  law  within  ten 
days  from  the  date  of  such  note  or  mcmorandiun,  veri- 
fied by  oath  or  altirmation.  And  if  any  person  on  be- 
ing notified  or  required  as  aforesaid  snail  refuse  or 
neglect  to  render  such  list  or  return  within  the  time 
required  as  aforesaid,  or  whenever  any  person  who  is 
required  to  deliver  a  monthly  or  other  return  of  ob- 
jects subject  to  tax  fails  to  do  so  at  the  time  required, 
or  delivers  any  return  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
collector,  is  false  or  fVaudulent,  or  contains  any  under- 
valuation or  understatement,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
collector  to  summon  such  person,  or  any  other  person 
haviiijg  jpoflsession,  custody,  or  care  of  books  of  account 
containing  entries  relating  to  the  business  of  such  per- 
son, or  any  other  person  ne  may  deem  proper,  to  ap- 
pear before  him  and  produce  such  books,  at  a  time 
and  place  named  in  tne  summons,  and  to  give  testi- 
mony or  answer  interrogatories,  under  oath,  respecting 
any  objects  liable  to  tax,  or  the  returns  thereof.  The 
collector  may  summon  any  person  residing  or  found 
within  the  State  in  which  nis  district  lies;  and  when 
the  peivon  intended  to  be  summoned  does  not  reside 
and  can  not  be  found  within  such  State,  he  may  enter 
any  collection  district  where  such  person  may  be 
found  and  there  make  the  examination  herein  author- 
ized. And  to  this  end  he  may  there  exercise  all  the 
authoritv  which  he  might  lawftilly  exercise  in  the 
district  lor  which  he  was  commissioned. 

**  Sic.  8176.  When  any  person,  corporation,  com- 
pany, or  association  refuses  or  neglects  to  render  any 
return  or  list  required  by  law,  or  renders  a  false  or 
fraudulent  return  or  list,  the  collector  or  an^  deputy 
collector  shall  make,  according  to  the  best  infonnation 
which  he  can  obtain,  includin)^  that  derived  from  the 
evidence  elicited  by  tlie  examination  of  the  collector 
and  on  his  own  view  and  infonnation,  such  list  or  re- 
turn, according  to  the  form  prescribed,  of  the  income, 
property,  and  objects  liable  to  tax,  owned  or  possessed 
or  under  the  care  or  management  of  such  person  or 
corporation,  companv  or  association,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  shall  assess  all  taxes 
not  paid  by  stamps^  including  the  amount,  if  any, 
due  tor  special  tax,  income,  or  other  tax,  ana  in  case 
of  any  return  of  a  false  or  fraudulent  list  or  valuation 
intentionally,  he  shall  add  one  hundred  per  centum 
to  such  tax ;  and  in  ease  of  a  refusal  or  neglect,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  sickness  or  absence,  to  make  a  list  or 
return,  or  to  verify  the  same  as  aforesaid,  he  shall 
add  fifty  per  centum  to  such  tax.  In  case  of  neglect 
occasioned  by  sickness  or  absence  as  aforesaid,  the 
collector  may  allow  such  further  time  for  making  and 
delivering  such  list  or  return  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary, not  exceeding  thirty  days.  The  amount  so 
added  to  the  tax  shall  be  collected  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tax,  unless  the  neglect 
or  falsity  is  discovered  after  the  tax  has  been  paid,  in 
which  case  the  amount  so  added  shall  be  collected  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  tax  *  and  the  list  or  return  so 
made  and  subscribed  by  such  collector  or  deputy  col- 
lector shall  be  held  prima  facie  good  and  sumcieiit 
for  all  legalpurposes." 

Sec.  35.  That  every  corporation,  company,  or  asso- 
ciation doing  business  for  profit  shall  make  and  ren- 
der to  the  collector  of  its  collection  district,  on  or 
before  the  1st  Monday  of  Marc*h  in  every  year, 
beginning  with  the  year  1895,  a  full  return,  verified 
by  oath  or  altirmation,  in  such  form  as  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  may  prescribe  for  all  the 
following  matters  for  the  whole  calendar  year  lust 
preceding  the  date  of  such  return  : 

1.  The'  gross  profits  of  such  corporation,  company, 
or  association  irom  all  kinds  of  business  of  every 
name  and  nature. 

2.  The  expenses  of  such  corporation,  company,  or 


association,  exclusive  of  interest,  annuities,  and  divi- 
dends. 

3.  The  net  profits  of  such  corporation,  company-,  or 
association,  without  allowance  for  interest,  annmties, 
or  dividends. 

4.  The  amount  paid  on  account  of  interest,  annu- 
ities, and  dividends,  stated  separately. 

5.  The  amount  paid  in  salaries  of  four  thousand 
dollars  or  less  to  each  person  employed. 

6.  The  amount  paid  in  salaries  of  more  than  four 
thousand  dollars  to  each  person  employed,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  each  of  such  persons  and  the 
amount  paid  to  each. 

Sec.  86.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  corpora- 
tion, company,  or  association  doing  business  for  profit 
to  keep  full,  regular,  and  accurate  books  of  account, 
upon  which  alfits  transactions  shall  be  entered  from 
day  to  day  in  regular  order  •  and  whenever  a  collector 
or  deputy  collector  of  the  district  in  which  any  cor- 
poration, company,  or  association  is  assessable  shall 
believe  that  a  true  and  correct  return  of  the  income 
of  such  corporation,  company,  or  association  has  not 
been  made,  he  shall  make  an  affidavit  of  such  belief, 
and  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  file 
the  same  wiu  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue ; 
and  if  said  commissioner  shall,  on  examination  there- 
of, and  after  full  hearing  upon  notice  given  to  all  par- 
ties, conclude  there  is  ^ood  ^und  for  such  belier,  he 
shall  issue  a  request  in  writing  to  such  corporation, 
company,  or  association  to  permit  an  inspection  of  the 
books  of  such  corporation,  company,  or  association  to 
be  made ;  and  if  such  corporation,  company,  or  asso- 
ciation shall  refuse  to  comply  with  such  request,  then 
the  collector  or  depuW  collector  of  the  district  shall 
make,  from  such  information  as  he  can  obtain,  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  suoh  income,  and  then  add 
fifty  per  centum  thereto,  which  said  assessment  so 
made  shall  then  be  the  lawful  assessment  of  such  in- 
come. 

Sec.  87.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  collector 
of  internal  revenue,  to  whom  anv  payment  of  any  taxes 
other  than  the  tax  represented  oy  an  adhesive  stamp 
or  bther  engraved  stamp  is  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  to  ^ve  U>  tne  person  making  such  pav- 
ment  a  full  written  or  printed  receipt,  expressing  tne 
amount  paid  and  the  particular  account  for  which 
such  payment  was  made ;  and  whenever  such  pay- 
ment IS  made  such  collector  shall,  if  required,  give  a 
separate  receipt  for  each  tax  paid  by  any  deotor,  on 
account  of  payments  made  to  or  to  be  made  by  him 
to  separate  creditoYs,  in  such  form  that  such  debtor 
can  conveniently  produce  the  same  separately  to  his 
several  creditors  in  satisfaction  of  their  respective  de- 
mands to  the  amounts  specified  in  such  receipts;  and 
such  receipts  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  in  favor  of 
suchMebtor,  to  justify  him  in  withholding  the  amount 
therein  expressed  from  his  next  payment  to  his  cred- 
itor; but  such  creditor  may,  upon  giving  to  his  debtor 
a  full  written  receipt,  acknowledging  the  payment  to 
him  of  whatever  sum  may  be  actually  paid  and  ac- 
cepting the  amount  of  tax  paid  as  aforesaid  (specify- 
ing the  same)  as  further  satisfaction  of  the  debt  to 
that  amount,  require  the  surrender  to  him  of  such 
collector's  receipt.  , 

Playing  Cards. 

Sec.  38.  That  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  August, 
1894,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  by 
adhesive  stamps,  a  tax  of  two  cents  for  and  upon 
every  pack  of  playing  cards  containing  not  more  than 
fifty-four  cards  manufactured  and  sold  or  removed, 
and  also  upon  every  pack  in  the  stock  of  any  dealer 
on  and  after  that  date :  and  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  with  tne  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  shall  make  regulations  as  to  dies  and 
adhesive  stamps. 

Sec.  39.  That  in  all  cases  where  an  adhesive  stamp 
is  used  for  denoting  the  tax  imposed  by  this  act  u}x)n 
playing  cards,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the 
person  using  or  affixing  the  same  shall  write  thereon 
the  initials  of  his  name  and  the  date  on  which  the 
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Mtamp  is  attached  or  used,  so  that  it  may  not  again  be 
uned.  And  every  person  who  fraudulent! j[  makes 
use  of  an  adhesive  stamp  to  denote  any  tax  imposed 
by  this  act  without  ao  effectually  canceling  and  ob- 
literating such  stamp  shall  forlfeit  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  such  method  for  the  cancellation 
of  stamps  as  substitute  for,  or  in  addition  to  the  method 
preaeribcd  in  this  section  as  he  may  deem  expedient 
and  clt'ectual.  And  he  is  authorized,  in  his  discre- 
tion, to  make  the  application  of  such  method  impera- 
tive upon  the  manufacturers  of  playing  cards. 

Skc.  40.  That  every  manufacturer  of  playin^f  cards 
shall  register  with  the  collector  of  the  district  his 
name  or  style,  place  of  residence,  trade  or  businesti, 
and  the  place  where  such  business  is  to  be  carried 
on ;  and  a  failure  to  register  as  herein  provided  and 
required  shall  subject  such  person  to  a  penalty  of 
fifty  dollars. 

^Ec.  41.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue shall  cause  to  be  prepared,  for  payment  of  the  tax 
upon  playing  cards,  suitable  stamps  denoting  the  . 
tax  thereon.  Such  stamps  shall  oe  furnished  to 
collectors  requiring  them,  and  collectors  shall,  if 
there  be  any  manufacturers  of  playing  cards  with- 
in their  respective  districts,  keep  on  hand  at  all 
times  a  suppty  euual  in  amount  to  two  months^  sales 
thereof,  and  snali  sell  the  same  only  to  such  manu- 
facturers as  have  registered  as  required  by  law  and 
to  importers  of  playing  cards,  who  are  reauired  to 
afiix  the  same  to  imported  playing  cards,  ana  to  per- 
sons who  are  required  by  law  to  affix  the  same  to 
stocks  ot  playing  cards  on  hand  when  the  tax  there- 
on imposed  first  takes  effect.  Every  collector  shall 
keep  an  account  of  the  number  and  denominate 
values  of  the  stamps  sold  by  him  to  each  manufac- 
turer and  to  other  persons  above  described. 

Sbo.  42.  That  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  counter- 
feit, or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited, 
any  stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument,  or  any  part 
of  any  stamp,  aie,  plate,  or  other  instrument  which 
shall  have  been  provided  or  may  hereafter  be  pro- 
vided, made,  or  used  in  puntuance  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  or  of  any  previous  provisions  of  law  on  the 
same  subjects,  or  shall  forge,  counterfeit,  or  resemble, 
or  cause  or  procure  to  be  forged,  counterfeited^  or  re- 
sembled, the  impression  or  any  part  of  the  impres- 
sion of  an^  sucn  stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  instru- 
ment, as  aforesaid,  upon  any  paper,  or  shall  stamp  or 
mark  or  cause  or  procure  to  oe  stemped  or  marKed 
any  paper  with  any  such  forged  or  counterfeited 
stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  instrument  as  aforesaid, 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States  of  any  of  the 
taxes  hereby  imposed  or  any  part  thereof;  or  if  any 
person  shall  utter,  or  sell,  or  expose  to  sale  any  paper, 
article,  or  thing  having  thereupon  the  impression  of 
any  such  counterfeited  stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  in- 
strument, or  any  part  of  arw  stemp,  die,  plate,  or  other 
instrument,  or  any  such  forged,  counterfeited,  or  re- 
sembled impreswion,  or  part  of  impression,  as  afore- 
said, knowing  the  same  to  be  forgca,  counterfeited,  or 
resembled ;  or  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  use  or 
permit  the  use  of  any  stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  in- 
strument which  shall  have  oeen  so  provided,  made, 
or  used,  as  aforesaid,  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
United  States;  or  if  any  person  shall  fraudulently 
cut,  tear,  or  remove,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  cut, 
torn,  or  removed,  the  impression  of  any  stamp,  die, 
plate,  or  other  instrument,  which  shall  have  been 
provided,  made,  or  used  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  or 
of  any  previous  provisions  of  law  on  the  same  sub- 
jects from  any  paper,  or  any  instrument  or  writing 
charged  or  chargeable  with  any  of  the  taxes  imposed 
by  law;  or  if  any  person  shall  fraudulently  use,  join, 
fix,  or  place,  or  cause  to  be  used,  joined!,  fixed,  or 
placed,  to,  with,  or  upon  any  paper,  or  any  instru- 
ment or  writing  charged  or  chargeable  with  any  of 
the  taxo9  hereby  imposed,  any  adhesive  stamp,  or  the 
impression  of  any  stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  instru- 
ment, which  shall  have  oeen  provided,  made,  or  used 
in  pursuance  of  law,  and  which  shall  have  been  cut, 


torn,  or  removed  from  any  other  paper  or  any  instru- 
ment or  writing  charged'  or  chargeable  witn  any  of 
the  texes  imposed  by  Taw :  or  if  any  person  shall  will- 
fully remove  or  oause  to  be  removed,  alter  or  cause 
to  be  altered,  the  canceling  or  defacing  marks  on  any 
adhesive  stamp,  with  intent  to  use  the  same,  or  to 
cause  the  use  of  the  same,  after  it  shall  have  been 
once  used,  or  shall  knowingly  or  willflilly  sell  or  buy 
such  washed  or  restored  stamps,  or  offer  the  same  for 
sale,  or  ^ve  or  expose  the  same  to  any  person  for  use, 
or  knowingly  use  the  same,  or  prepare  the  same  with 
intent  for  the  further  use  thereor ;  or  if  any  person 
shall  knowingly  and  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof 
whereof  shalllie  on  the  perscm  accused)  have  in  his 
possession  any  washed,  restored,  or  altered  stamps, 
which  have  been  removed  from  any  article,  paper, 
instrument,  or  writing,  then,  and  in  every  such  case, 
every  person  so  offending,  and  every  person  know- 
ingly and  willfully  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  in 
committing  any  such  offense  as  aforesaid,  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof,  forfeit  the  said  counterfeit,  washed, 
restored,  or  altered  stamps,  and  the  articlea  upon 
which  they  are  placed,  and  be  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
and  confinement  to  hard  labor  not  exceeding  five 
years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  And 
the  fact  that  any  adhesive  stamp  so  bouglit.  sold,  of- 
fered for  sale,  used,  or  had  in  possession  as  aforesaid, 
lias  been  wasned  or  restored  by  removing  or  altering 
the  canceling  or  defacing  marks  thereon,  shall  be 
prima  facie  proof  that  such  stamp  has  been  once 
used  and  removed  by  the  possessor  thereof  from  some 
paper,  instrument,  or  writing  charged  with  taxes  im- 
posed by  law,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Skc.  43.  That  whenever  any  person  makes,  pre- 
pares, and  sells  or  removes  for  consumption  or  sale 
playing  cards,  whetlier  of  domestic  manufacture  or 
imported,  upon  which  a  tax  is  imposed  by  law,  with- 
out affixing  thereto  an  adhesive  stamp  denoting  the 
tax  before  mentioned,  he  shall  incur  a  penalty  of 
fifly  dollars  for  every  omission  to  affix  such  stamp : 
Provided^  That  playing  cards  may  be  removed  ftt)m 
the  place  of  manufacture  for  export  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try without  payment  of  tax  or  affixing  stamps  there- 
to, under  sucn  regulations  and  the  filing  of  such  bond 
as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Seo.  44.  That  every  manufacturer  or  maker  of  play- 
ing? cards  who,  after  the  same  are  so  made,  ana  tfie 
particulars  hereinbefore  required  as  to  stamps  have 
been  complied  with,  takes  otf*,  removes,  or  detaches, 
or  causes,  or  permits,  or  suffers  to  be  taken  ofi',  or  re- 
moved, or  detached,  any  stamp,  or  who  uses  any 
stainp,  or  any  wrapper  or  cover  to  which  any  stamp 
is  affixed,  to  cover  any  other  article  or  commodity 
than  that  originally  contained  in  such  wrapper  or 
cover,  with  such  stamp  when  first  used,  with  the  in- 
tent to  evade  the  stamp  duties,  shall,  for  every  such 
article  respectively,  in  respect  of  which  any  such  of- 
fense is  committed,  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  fifty 
dollars,  to  be  recovered  together  with  the  costs  there- 
upon accruing;  and  every  such  article  or  commodity 
as  aforesaid  snail  be  forfeited. 

Seo.  46.  That  every  maker  or  manufacturer  of  play- 
ing cards  who,  to  evade  the  tax  or  duty  chargeable 
thereon,  or  any  part  thereof,  sells,  exposes  for  sale, 
sends  out,  removes,  or  delivers  any  playing  cards  be- 
fore the  duty  thereon  has  been  fully  paid,  oy  affixing 
thereon  the  proper  stamp,  as  provided  by  law,  or  who, 
to  evade,  as  aforesaid,  hides  or  conceals,  or  causes  to 
be  hidden,  or  removes  or  conveys  away  or  deposits, 
or  causes  to  be  removed  or  conveyed  away  from  or 
deposited  in  any  place,  any  such  article  or  commod- 
ity, shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars, 
together  with  the  forfeiture  of  any  such  article  or 
commodity. 

Sec.  46.  That  the  tax  on  playing  cards  shall  be 
paid  by  the  manufacturer  thereof.  Every  person 
who  offers  or  exposes  for  sale  playing  cards,  wnether 
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the  articles  so  offered  or  exposed  are  of  foreign  manu- 
facture and  imported^  or  are  of  domestic  manufacture, 
tihall  be  deemed  the  manufacturer  thereof,  and  sub- 
lect  to  all  the  duties,  liabilities,  and  penalties  imposed 
t>7  law  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  domestic  articles  with- 
out the  use  of  the  proper  stamps  denoting  the  tax 
paid  thereon,  and  all  such  articles  of  foreign  manu- 
facture shall,  in  addition  to  the  import  duties  imposed 
on  the  same,  be  subject  to  the  stamp  tax  prescribed  in 
this  act. 

Skc.  47.  That  whenever  any  article  upon  which  a 
tax  is  required  to  be  paid  by  means  of  a  stamp  is  sold 
or  removed  for  sale  by  tne  manufacturer  thereof, 
without  the  use  of  the  proper  stamp,  in  addition  to 
the  penalties  imposed  by  law  for  such  sale  or  re- 
moval, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  within  a  period  of  not  more  than 
two  years  after  such  removal  or  sale,  upon  such  in- 
formation as  he  can  obtain,  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
tlie  tax  which  has  been  omitted  to  be  paid,  and  to 
make  an  assessment  thereof  upon  the  manufacturer 
or  producer  of  such  article.  He  shall  certify  such 
assessment  to  tlie  collector,  who  shall  immediately 
demand  payment  of  such  tax,  and,  upon  the  neglect 
or  refusal  of  payment  by  such  manufacturer  or  pro- 
ducer, shall  proceed  to  collect  the  same  in  the  man- 
ner provided  for  the  collection  of  other  assessed  taxes. 

Distilled  Spirits. 

Sec.  48.  That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 
there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  on  all  distilled 
spirits  in  bond  at  that  time,  or  that  have  been  or  that 
may  be  then  or  thereafter  produced  in  the  United 
States,  on  which  the  tax  is  not  paid  before  that  day, 
a  tax  of  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  on  each  proof  gallon 
or  wine  gallon  when  below  proof,  and  a  proportionate 
tax  at  a  like  rate  on  all  fractional  ports  of  such  proof 
or  wine  gallon :  I¥ovided,  That,  in  computing  the  tax 
on  any  package  of  spirits,  all  fractional  parts  of  a  gal- 
lon less  than  one  tenth  shall  be  excluded. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  prescribe 
and  furnish  suitable  stamps  denoting  the  payment  of 
the  internal-revenue  tax  imposed  oy  this  section; 
and  until  further  stamps  are  prepared  and  furnished, 
the  stamps  now  used  to  denote  the  payment  of  the 
int«mal-revenue  tax  on  distilled  spirits  shall  be  af- 
fixed to  all  packages  containing  distilled  spirits  on 
which  the  tax  imposed  by  this  section  is  paid :  tnd 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  shall,  by 
assessment  or  otherwise,  cause  to  be  collected  the  tax 
on  any  fractional  gallon  contained  in  each  of  such 
packages,  as  ascertained  by  the  original  gauge,  or  re- 
gauge  when  made,  before  or  at  the  time  of  removal  of 
auch  packages  from  warehouse  or  other  place  of  stor- 
age; and  all  provibions  of  existing  laws  relating  to 
stamps  denoting  the  payment  of  internal-revenue  tax 
on  distilled  spirits,  so  far  as  applicable,  are  hereby 
extended  to  the  stamps  provided  for  in  this  section. 

That  the  tax  herein  shall  be  paid  by  the  distiller 
of  the  spirits  on  or  before  their  removal  from  the  dis- 
tillery or  place  of  storage,  except  in  case  the  removal 
therefrom  without  payment  of  tax  is  authorized  by 
law;  and  (upon  spirits  lawfully  deposited  in  any  dis- 
tillery warehouse,  or  other  bondea  warehouse,  estab- 
lished under  internal-revenue  laws)  within  eight 
^ears  firom  the  date  of  the  original  entry  for  deposit 
in  any  distillery  warehouse,  or  from  the  date  or  the 
original  gauge  of  fruit  brandy  deposited  in  special 
bonded  warehouse,  except  in  case  of  withdrawal 
therefrom  without  pavment  of  tax  authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  49.  That  warenousing  bonds  and  transporta- 
tion and  warehousing  bonds,  conditioned  for  the 
payment  of  taxes  on  all  distilhHl  spirits  entered  for 
deposit  into  distillery  or  special  bonded  warehouses 
on  and  after  the  paasage  of  this  act,  shall  be  given  by 
the  distiller  of  said  spirits,  as  required  by  existing 
laws,  conditioned,  however,  for  payment  of  taxes  at 
the  rate  imposed  by  this  act,  and  oefore  removal  from 
warehouse  and  within  eight  years ;  as  to  fruit 
brandy,  from  the  date  of  the  original  gauge ;  and  as 


to  all  other  spirits,  from  the  date  of  the  original  entry 
for  deposit ;  and  all  warehousing  bonds  or  transporta- 
tion and  warehousing  bonds  conditioned  for  the  pav- 
ment of  the  taxes  on  distilled  spirits  enterea  for 
deposit  into  distillerv  or  special  bonded  warehouses 
prior  to  that  date  snail  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect  for  the  time  named  in  said  bonds,  except  where 
new  or  additional  bonds  are  required  under  existing 
law. 

For  Additional  Tax. — The  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  may  require  the  distillers  of  the  spirits 
to  ^ive  bonds  for  the  additional  tax,  and  before  the 
expiration  of  the  original  bonds  shall  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  for  re-entry  for  deposit  and  for  new 
bonds  as  provided  for  spints  originallv  entered  for 
deposit  under  this  act,  and  conditioned  for  payment 
of  tax  at  the  rate  imposed  by  this  act  and  before  re- 
moval of  the  spirits  m)m  warehouse,  and  within  eijs^ht 
years ;  as  to  fruit  brandy,  from  the  date  of  the  origi- 
nal {irauge,  and  as  to  all  other  spirits  from  the  date  of 
original  entry  for  deposit  If  the  distiller  of  the  spir- 
its fails  or  refuses  to  give  the  bond  for  the  additional 
tax,  or  to  re-enter  and  rebond  the  spirits,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  mav  proceed  to  collect 
the  taxes  now  provided  by  law  for  failure  or  refusal 
to  give  warehousing  bonds* on  original  entrv  into  dis- 
tillery warehouse  or  special  bonded  warenouse,  and 
the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  act  of  May  28, 1880 
(Twenty-flpst  Statutes,  145),  so  far  as  applicable,  are 
hereby  extended  to  bonds  given  under  tne  provisions 
of  this  section :  iV<wtrf«<f,  That  the  distiller  may,  at 
his  option  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury*,  shall  prescribe,  execute 
an  annual  bond  for  the  spirits  so  deposited  in  lieu  of 
the  bonds  herein  provided. 

DistilUrs*  Ao^iW— Skc.  50.  That  the  distiller  of 
any  distilled  spirits  deposited  in  any  distillery  ware- 
house, or  special  bonded  warehouse,  or  in  any  gen- 
eral bonded  warehouse  established  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  may,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  four 
vears  from  the  date  of  original  gauere  as  to  fruit 
t)randy,  or  original  entry  as  to  all  other  spirits,  file 
with  tne  collector  a  notice  giving  description  of  the 
packages  containing  the  spirits,  and  request  a  regauge 
of  the  same,  and  thereupon  the  collector  shall  direct 
a  ganger  to  regauge  the  spirits,  and  to  mark  upon 
each  such  package  the  num  oer  of  gau^e  or  wine  gal- 
lons and  proof  gallons  therein  contained.  If,  upon 
such  regau|?ing,  it  shall  appear  that  there  has  Ixien 
a  loss  of  distilled  spirits  from  any  cask  or  package, 
without  the  fault  or  negligence  of  tne  distiller  thereof, 
taxes  shall  be  collect^  only  on  the  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  contained  in  such  cask  or  package  at 
the  time  of  the  withdrawal  thereof  from  the  distillery 
warehouse  or  other  bonded  warehouse:  J^'ovidedy 
however^  That  the  allowance  which  shall  be  made 
for  such  loss  of  spirits  as  aforesaid  shall  not  exceed 
one  proof  gallon  ibr  two  months  or  part  thereof,  one 
and  one  half  gallon  for  three  and  four  months,  two 

frallons  for  five  and  six  months,  two  and  one  half  gal- 
ons  for  seven  and  eight  months,  three  gallons  for 
nine  and  ten  months,  three  and  one  half  gallons  for 
eleven  and  twelve  months,  four  gallons  for  thirteen, 
fourteen,  and  fifteen  months,  four  and  one  half  gal- 
lons for  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  eighteen  months,  five 
gallons  for  nineteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-one  months, 
five  and  one  half  gallons  for  twenty -two,  twenty- 
th  ree,  and  twenty-four  months,  six  gallons  for  twenty- 
flve,  twenty -six,*  and  twenty-seven  months,  six  and 
one  half  gallons  for  twenty-eight,  twenty-nine,  and 
thirty  mouths,  seven  gallons  tor  thirty-one,  thirty- 
two,  and  thirty-three  months,  seven  and  one  half  gal- 
lons for  tliirty-four,  thirty-five,  and  thirty-six  months, 
eight  gallons  for  thirty-seven,  thirty-eight,  tliirty- 
nine,  ond  forty  months,  eight  and  one  half  gallons 
for  forty-one,  forty-two,  forty-three,  and  forty-four 
months*  nine  gallons  for  forty-five,  forty-six,  forty- 
seven,'and  forty-eight  months,  and  no  further  allow- 
ance shall  be  made  :  And  ^otided  further^  That  in 
case  such  spirits  shall  remain  in  warehouse  after  the 
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same  have  been  reguuged,  the  packoffes  containing 
the  Bpirits  Bhall,  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  from 
warehouse  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  may  direct^  be  again  re- 
gauged  or  inspected,  and  if  found  to  contain  a  larger 
quantity  than  shown  by  the  first  regauge,  the  tax 
shall  be  collected  and  on  the  (quantity  in  each  such 
package  as  shown  by  the  original  gauge :  And  pro- 
vided further^  That  taxes  shall  be  collected  on  the 
quantity  contained  in  each  such  package  as  shown 
by  the  original  ffauge:  And  provuied  Jurttier^  That 
taxcM  shall  be  collected  on  the  quantity  contained  in 
each  cask  or  package,  as  shown  by  the  original  gauge, 
where  the  dbtillcr  does  not  request  a  regauge  Dofore 
the  expiration  of  four  years  from  the  date  of  original 
entry  or  gauge:  Provided^  dUo,  That  the  foregoing 
allowance  of  loss  shall  apply  oniy  to  casks  and  pack- 
ages of  a  capacity  of  fortv  or  more  wine  gallons,  and 
that  the  allowance  for  foss  on  casks  or  packages  of 
less  capacity  than  forty  gallons  shall  not  exceed  one 
half  the  amount  allowed  on  said  forty-gallon  cask  or 
package ;  but  no  allowance  shall  be  made  on  casks 
or  packages  of  less  capacity  than  twenty  gallons :  And 
provided  further,  Tnat  the  proof  of  such  distilled 
spirits  shall  not  in  any  case  be  computed  at  the  time 
of  withdrawal  at  less  than  one  hundred  per  centum. 

Seo.  61.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue shall  be  and  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discre- 
tion, and  upon  the  execution  of  such  bond  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  establish  one  or  more  warehouses,  not 
exceeding  ten  in  number  in  any  one  collection  dis- 
trict, to  be  known  and  designated  as  general  bonded 
warehouse  and  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  storage 
of  spirits  distilled  fh>m  materials  other  than  fVuits, 
each  of  which  warehouses  shall  be  in  the  charge  of  a 
storekeeper  and  ganger,  to  be  appointed,  assigned, 
transferred,  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
officers  for  distillery  warehouses  are  now  appointed, 
assigned,  transferred,  and  paid.  Every  such  ware- 
house shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  of  the  district  in  which  such  ware- 
house is  located,  and  shall  be  in  the  joint  custody  of 
the  storekeeper  and  proprietor  thereof,  and  kept  se- 
curely locked,  and  shall  at  no  time  be  unlocked  or 
opened  or  remain  open  except  in  the  presence  of  such 
storekeeper  or  other  person  who  may  be  designated 
to  act  for  him,  as  provided  in  the  case  of  distillery 
warehouses',  and  such  warehouses  shall  be  under 
further  regulations  as  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurv,  may  prescnbe. 

Sxo.  62.  That  any  distilled  spirits  made  from  ma- 
terials other  than  fruit,  and  lawfully  de^sited  in 
a  distillery  warehouse,  may,  upon  application  of  the 
distiller  thereof,  be  removed  from  such  distillery 
warehouse  to  any  general  bonded  warehouse  estabH 
lished  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section, 
and  the  removal  of  said  spirits  to  said  bonaed  ware- 
house shall  be  under  such  regulations,  and  after  mak- 
ing such  entries  and  executing  and  filing  with  the 
collector  of  tlie  district  in  which  the  spirits  were 
manufactured  such  bonds  and  bills  of  lading,  and 
the  giving  such  other  additional  security  as  may  bo 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Stamp.— bKc.  58.  Tliat  all  spirits  intended  for 
deposit  in  a  general  bonded  warehouse,  before  being 
removed  from  the  distillery  warehouse,  shall  have 
atfixed  to  each  package  an  engraved  stamp  indicative 
of  such  intention,  to  be  provided  and  furnished  to  the 
several  collectors,  as  in  the  case  of  other  stamps,  and 
to  be  charged  to  them  and  accounted  for  in  t)ie  same 
manner.  • 

Sec.  64.  That  any  spirits  removed  in  bond  as  afore- 
said may,  upon  its  arrival  at  a  general  bonded  ware- 
house, be  aeposited  therein  upon  making  such  en- 
tries, filing  such  bonds  and  other  securities,  and  under 
such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  tJie  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  shall  be  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  warehousing  bond  covering  such 


spirits  that  the  principal  named  in  such  bond  shall 
pay  the  tax  on  the  spirits  as  specified  in  the  entry,  or 
cause  the  same  to  be  paid  within  eight  ^ears  from  the 
date  of  the  original  entry  of  the  same  into  the  distil- 
lery warehouse,  and  before  withdrawal,  except  aa 
hereinafter  provided. 

Seo.  56.  That  any  spirits  may  be  withdrawn  once 
and  no  more  from  one  general  oondcd  warehouse  for 
transportation  to  another  general  bonded  warehouse, 
and  when  intended  to  be  so  witlidrawn  shall  have 
affixed  thereto  another  general  bonded  warehouse 
stamp  indicative  of  such  intention;  and  the  with- 
drawal of  such  spirits  and  their  transfer  to  and  entry 
into  such  general  bonded  warehouse  shall  be  under 
such  regulations  and  upon  the  filing  of  such  notices, 
entries,  bonds,  and  bills  of  lading  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe ; 
and  the  bonds  covering  spirits  in  general  bonded 
warehouses  shall  be  {given  dv  distillers  of  the  spirits 
and  shall  be  renewea  at  sucn  times  as  tlie  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  may  by  regulations  re- 
quire. 

ProvUions  extended. — Sec.  66.  That  the  provisions 
of  existing  law  in  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  distilled 
spirits  from  warehouses  upon  payment  of  tax,  or  for 
exportation,  or  for  transfer  to  a  manufacturing  ware- 
house, and  as  to  the  gauging,  markingr,  branding,  and 
stamping  of  the  spirits  upon  such  withdrawals,  and 
in  regara  to  withdrawals  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  or  scientific  institutions  or  colleges  of  learning, 
including  the  provisions  for  allowance  for  loss  by  ac- 
cident, are  hereby  extended  and  made  applicable  to 
spirits  deposited  in  general  bonded  warehouse  under 
this  act 

Seo.  57.  Whenever  distilling  shall  have  been  sus- 
pended at  any  distillery  for  a  period  or  periods  aggre- 
gating six  months  during  any  calendar  year,  and  the 
quantity  of  spirits  remaining  in  the  distillery  ware- 
house aoes  not  exceed  five  thousand  proof  gallons,  or 
whenever,  in  the  option  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  any  distillery  warehouse  or  general 
bonded  warehouse-  is  unsafe  or  unfit  for  use,  or  the 
merchandise  therein  is  liable  to  loss  or  great  wastage, 
he  may  in  either  such  case  discontinue  such  ware- 
house, and  require  the  merchandise  therein  to  be 
transferred  to  such  other  warehouse  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, and  within  such  time  as  he  may  prescrioe ;  and 
all^e  provisions  of  section  3272  of  tne  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  relating  to  transfers  of  spir- 
its from  warehouses,  including  those  imposing  penal- 
ties, are  hereby  made  applicable  to  transfers  to  or 
from  general  warehouses  established  under  this  act 

On  Nenioved  Spirits. — Seo.  58.  The  tax  upon  any 
distilled  spirits  removed  from  a  distillery  warehouse 
for  deposit  in  a  general  bonded  warehouse,  and  in 
respect  of  which  any  requirement  of  this  act  is  not 
complied  with,  shall,  at  any  time  when  knowledge  of 
such  fact  is  obtained  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  be  assessed  by  him  upon  the  distiller  of  tlie 
same,  and  returned  to  the  collector,  who  shall  imme- 
diately demand  payment  of  such  tax,  and  upon  the 
neglect  of  payment  by  the  distiller  shall  proceed  to 
coflect  the  same  by  distraint  But  this  provision 
shall  not  exclude  any  other  remedy  or  proceeding 
provided  by  law  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  tax. 
If  it  shall  appear  at  any  time  tnat  there  has  been  a 
loss  of  distilled  spirits  from  any  cask  or  package  de- 
posited in  a  general  bonded  warehouse  or  special 
bonded  warehouses,  otlier  than  the  loss  provided  for 
in  section  3221  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  is  excessive,  he  may  instruct  the 
collector  of  the  district  in  which  the  loss  has  occurred 
to  require  the  withdrawal  from  warehouse  of  such 
cask  or  package  of  distilled  spirits,  and  to  collect  the 
tax  accrued  upon  the  original  quantity  of  distilled 
spirits  entered  into  the  warehouse  in  such  package  or 
cask,  less  only  the  allowance  for  loss  provided  by  law. 
If  the  said  tax  is  not  paid  on  demand,  the  ooUector 
shall  report  the  amount  due  as  shown  by  the  original 
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gHUge  upon  his  next  monthly  list,  and  it  shall  be  as- 
sessed and  collected  an  other  taxes  are  assessed  and 
collected. 

Sbc.  59.  That  in  case  any  distilled  spirits  removed 
from  a  distillery  warehouse  for  deposit  in  a  general 
bonded  warehouse  shall  fail  to  be  deposited  m  such 
general  bonded  warehouse  within  ten  da^s  after  such 
removal,  or  within  the  time  specified  in  an^  bond 
given  on  such  removal,  or  if  anv  distilled  spirits  de- 
posited in  any  general  bonded  warehouse  shall  be 
taken  therefrom,  for  export  or  otherwise,  without  full 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  with 
the  re<|uireraents  of  an^  regulations  made  thereunder, 
and  with  the  terms  ot  any  bond  given  on  such  re- 
moval, or  if  any  distilled  spirits  which  have  been 
deposited  in  a  general  bonded  warehouse  shall  be 
found  elsewhere,  not  having  been  removed  there- 
from according  to  law,  any  person  who  shall  be 
guilty  of  such  failure,  or  anj  person  who  shall  in  any 
manner  violate  any  provision  of  the  next  preceding 
eleven  sections  of  this  act,  shall  be  subject,  on  con- 
viction, to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars 
nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  to  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  three  months,  nor  more  than 
three  yean»,  for  evei^  such  failure  or  violation,  and 
the  spirits  as  to  which  such  failure  or  violation  or 
unlawful  removal  shall  take  place  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States. 

Assestments. — Seo.  60.  That  all  assessments  made 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8809  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  acts  amendatory 
thereof,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  tax  imposed  by  this  act 
on  each  proof  gallon. 

Skc.  61.  Any  manufacturer  finding  it  necessary  to 
use  alcohol  in  the  arts,  or  in  any  medicinal  or  other 
like  compound,  may  use  the  same  under  regulations 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretanr  of  the  Treasury ; 
and  on  satisfying  the  Collector  of*^  Internal  Revenue 
for  the  district  wherein  he  resides  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness that  he  has  complied  with  such  regiilations  and 
has  used  such  alcohol  therein,  and  exhibiting  and  de- 
livering up  the  stamps  which  show  that  a  tax  has 
beenpaid  thereon,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  rebate  or  repay- 
ment of  the  tax  so  paid. 

Sxc.  62.  That  no  distiller  who  has  given  the  re- 
quired bond,  and  who  sells  only  distiUed  spirits  of 
his  own  production  at  the  place  of  manufacture  or  at 
the  place  of  storage  in  bond,  in  the  original  packages 
to  wtiich  the  tax-paid  stamps  are  afiixed,  shall  be  re- 

3uired  to  pay  the  special  tax  of  a  wholesale  liquor 
eider  on  account  of  such  sales :  I^ovided,  That  he 
shall  be  required  to  keep  the  book  prescribed  bv  sec- 
tion 8318  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  or  so  much  as  shall  show  the  date  when  he 
sent  out  any  spirits,  the  serial  numbers  of  the  stamps 
on  the  packagt)s  cont»ning  same,  the  kind  and  Qual- 
ity of  toe  spirits  in  wine  gallons  and  taxable  gallons, 
the  serial  numbers  of  the  stamps  on  the  packages, 
and  the  name  and  residence  of  the  person  to  whom 
sent ;  and  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  an  act  entitled 
^  An  Act  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  internal  reve- 
nue," approved  March  5, 1879,  as  to  transcripts,  shall 
apply  to  such  books.  Any  failure,  by  reason  of  re- 
fusal or  willful  neglect,  to  furnish  the  transcript  by 
him  shall  subject  the  spirits  owned  or  distilled  by 
)iim  to  forfeiture. 

Sbc.  68.  That  storekeepers,  and  storekeepers  and 
gangers^  when  transferred  from  one  distillery  to  an- 
other, either  in  the  same  district  or  in  ditferent  di.*t- 
tricts,  shall  receive  compensation  not  exceeding  four 
dollars  per  day  during  the  time  necessarily  occupied 
in  traveling  from  one  distillery  to  the  other,  together 
with  the  actual  necessary  traveling  expen.ses. 

Sec.  64.  That  the  officer  holding  the  combined  office 
of  storekeeper  and  gauger,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  act 
approved  Aug.  15,  1876  (Nineteenth  Statutes,  page 
152),  may  be  assigned  bv  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  to  perform  tne  separate  duties  of  a  store- 
keeper at  any  distillery,  or  at  any  general  or  Kpeoial 


bonded  warehouse,  or  to  i)erform  any  of  the  duties  of 
a  gauger  under  the  internal-revenue  laws.  And  tlie 
suid  officer,  before  enterinj^  upon  the  discharge  of 
such  separate  duties,  shall  give  a  bond,  to  be  approved 
bjr  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  in  such  form  and  for 
such  amount  as  the  commissioner  may  prescribe. 

Gauger9.—^Y.c.  65.  That  internal-revenue  gaugen 
may  be  assigned  to  duty  at  distilleries,  rectifying 
houses,  or  wherever  gauging  is  required  to  be  done,  and 
transferred  from  one  place  of  duty  to  another  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  in  like  manner  as 
storekeepers  and  storekeepers  and  gangers  are  now 
assigned  and  transferred. 

Skc.  66.  That  section  3320  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  as  amended,  be  further  amended 
by  striking  out  all  after  said  number  and  substituting 
the  following :  '*  Whenever  any  cask  or  package  con- 
taining five  wine  gallons  or  more  is  filled  for  shipment, 
sale,  or  delivery  on  the  premises  of  any  rectifier  who 
has  paid  the  special  tax  reauircd  by  law,  it  shall  be 
inspected  and  gauged  by  tne  United  States  gauger, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  mark  and  brand  the  same 
and  place  thereon  an  engraved  stamp,  which  shall 
state  the  date  when  affixed  and  the  number  of  proof 
gallons,  and  shall  be  in  such  form  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 
Providtd^  That  when  such  cask  or  package  is  filled  on 
the  premises  of  a  rectifier  rectifying  less  than  five 
hundred  barrels  a  year,  counting  forty  gallons  of 
proof  spirits  to  the  barrel,  it  may  be  gauged,  marked, 
branded,  and  stamped  by  a  United  States  gauger,  or 
ic  may  be  gauged,  marked,  branded,  and  stamped  by 
the  rectifier,  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Seeretaiy  of  the  Treasury, 
mav  by  regulations  prescribe." 

Skc.  67.  That  whenever  anv  pt'rson  intending  to 
commence  or  to  continue  the  ousiness  of  a  distiller 
shall  execute  a  bond  under  the  provisions  of  section 
3260  of  the  Revbed  Statutes  of^  the  United  States, 
and  file  the  same  with  the  collector  of  internal  revenue 
for  the  district  in  which  he  proposes  to  distill,  the 
collector  may  refuse  to  approve  said  bond  if  the  per- 
son offering  the  same  shall  nave  been  previously  con- 
victed, in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  of  any 
fraudulent  noncompliance  with  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  relating  to  the  duties  and  business  of  dis- 
tillers, or  if  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
shall  have  compromised  such  an  offense  with  the  per- 
son upon  the  payment  of  penalties  or  otherwise,  and, 
in  case  of  such  refusal,  the  person  so  proposing  to  dis- 
till may  ap[)eal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, wnose  decision  in  the  matter  shall  be  final. 

Whu  Spirits. — Sec.  68.  That  section  43  of  the  act 
approved  Oct  1, 1890,  entitled  **  An  Act  to  reduce  the 
revenue  and  equalize  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  "  That 
the  wine  spirits  mentioned  in  section  42  of  this  act 
is  the  product  resulting  from  the  distillation  of  fer- 
mented grape  juice,  and  shall  be  held  to  include  the 
product  commonly  known  as  grape  brandy  ;  and  the 
pure  sweet  wine  which  may  be  fortified  free  of  tax, 
as  provided  for  in  said  section,  is  fermented  grape  iuice 
only,  and  shall  contain  no  other  substance  of  any  Kind 
whatever  introduced  before,  at  the  time  of,  or  after 
fennentation,  and  such  sweet  wine  shall  contain  not 
less  than  four  per  centum  of  saccharine  matter,  which 
siiccharine  strength  may  be  determinetl  by  testing 
with  Balling^s  saccharometer,  or  must  scale  such  sweet 
wine,  after  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit  contained 
therein,  and  restoring  the  mm  pie  tested  to  original 
volume  by  addition  ofwater :  Provided^  That  the  addi- 
tion of  pure  boiled  or  condensed  grape  must,  or  pure 
crystallized  cane  or  beet  sugar,  to  the  pure  grape  juice 
aforesaid,  or  the  fermented  product  of  such  crrape  juice 
prior  to  the  fortification  provided  for  by  tnis  act  for 
the  sole  purpwse  of  perfecting  sweet  wines  according 
to  commercial  standard,  shall  not  be  excluded  by  the 
definition  of  pure,  sweet  wine  aforesaid:    Providtd 
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fufihtir^  Th«t  the  cane  or  beet  snirar  so  used  fthall  not 
De  in  excenB  of  ten  per  oentiim  of  the  weight  of  wines 
to  be  fortified  under  tbLs  acL^ 

Tobacco  Makcfacture. 

Rec.  (S9.  Every  penon  whose  buttiness  it  is  to 
roanufjicture  tobacco  or  snuff  for  hiauelf,  or  who  em- 
ploYs  otheni  to  manufacture  tobacco  or  snuff,  whether 
sncn  manufacture  be  bv  cutting,  pressing,  grinding, 
crushing,  or  rubbing  of  any  raw  or  leaf  tobacco,  or 
manufactured  or  pi^ially  manufactured  tobacco  or 
snuff,  or  the  putting  up  for  Ude  or  consumption  of 
serapM,  waste,  clippings,  stems,  or  deposits  of  tobacco, 
or  by  the  workint;  or  prepiiration  ot  leaf  tobacco,  to- 
bacco stems,  scraps,  clippings,  or  waste,  by  sitting, 
twisting,  screening,  or  any  other  process,  shall  be  re- 
garded as  a  manufacturer  of  tobacco. 

Every  person  shall  also  be  regarded  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  tobacco  whose  business  it  is  to  sell  leaf 
tobacco  in  quantities  less  than  a  hogshead,  case,  or 
bale ;  or  who  sells  directly  to  consumers  or  to  persons 
other  than  duly  recognized  dealcn  in  leaf  tobacco  or 
duly  registered  manufacturers  of  tobacco,  snuff,  or 
cigars,  or  to  persons  who  purchase  in  packages  for 
export;  and  iul  tobacco  so  sold  by  such  penM>ns  shall 
be  regarded  as  manufactured  tobacco,  and  such  manu- 
factured tobacco  shall  be  put  up  and  prepared  by 
such  manufacturer  in  sucn  packages  only  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  witli  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  prescribe: 
Provided^  that  ramiers  and  growers  of  tobacco  who 
sell  leaf  tobacco  of  their  own  growth  and  raising  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  manufacturers  of  tobacco ;  and  so 
much  of  section  3244  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof,  as  are  in 
conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed :  Procided 
fuHlur^  That  section  27,  chapter  1244,  page  863,  Vol- 
ume I  of  supplement  to  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  be  amended  by  striking  out  all  after 
the  word  "  repealed  *^  in  line  5  of  said  section,  as  fol- 
lows: **'P/W)uUtl^  however^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
every  farmer  or  planter  producing  and  selling  leaf 
tobacco,  on  demand  of  any  internal-revenue  officer  or 
other  authorized  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
to  furnish  said  officer  or  agent  a  true  and  complete 
statement,  verified  by  oath,  of  all  of  his  sales  of  leaf 
tobacco,  the  number  of  hogsheads,  cases,  or  pounds, 
with  the  name  and  residence,  in  each  instance,  of  the 
person  to  whom  sold  and  the  place  to  which  it  is 
shipped ;  and  every  fanner  or  planter  who  willfully 
refuses  to  furnish  such  information,  or  who  know- 
ingly makes  false  statements  as  to  any  of  the  facts 
aforesaid,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceedint;  five  hundred 
dollars.^  That  section  8361  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
is  hereby  rcpealetl. 

Sbc.  70.  That  the  act  of  June  20, 1876  (Nineteenth 
United  States  Statutes,  page  60),  be  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  words  ^imported  into  the  United 
States  by  such  firm  or  partnership^^  the  following: 
*  Or  for  any  other  purpose  connected  with  the  general 
transaction  of  business  at  any  customhouse.^^ 

Rkciprocity  Tbkatiks. 

Sec.  71.  That  section  8  of  an  act  approved  Oct  1, 
185*0,  entitled  "An  Act  to  reduce  the  revenue  and 
equalize  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes," 
is  hereby  repealed,  but  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  held  to  abrogate  or  in  any  way  affect  such 
rectprocul  commercial  arrangements  as  have  been 
heretofore  made  and  now  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  except  where  such  ar- 
rangements are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Seo.  72.  All  acts  and  parte  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed, 
but  the  repeal  of  existing  laws  or  modifications  there- 
of embraced  in  this  act  shall  not  affect  any  act  done, 
or  any  right  accruing  or  accrued,  or  any  suit  or  pro- 
ceedings had  or  commenced  in  any  civil  cause  before 
the  said  repeal  or  mcxlifleatioiLH,  but  all  rights  and 


liabilities  under  said  laws  shall  oontuine,  and  may  be 
enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  if  said  repeal  or 
modifications  had  not  been  made.  Any  offenses  com- 
mitted and  all  penalties  for  forfeitures  or  liabilities 
incurred  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  under  any 
statute  embraced  in  or  chan^Ml,  modified,  or  repealed 
by  this  act  may  be  prosecuted  or  punished  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  act 
had  not  been  passed.  AU  acts  of  limitation,  whether 
applicable  to  civil  causes  and  proceedings  or  to  the 
prosecution  of  offenses,  or  for  the  recovery  of  penalties, 
or  forfeitures  embraced  in  or  modified,  changed,  or 
repealed  by  this  act,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby^ 
and  all  suits,  proceedings,  or  prosecutions,  whether 
civil  or  criminal,  for  causes  arising  or  acts  done  or 
committed  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  may  be 
commenced  and  prosecuted  within  the  same  time  and 
with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  act  had  not  been 
passed :  And  provided  furtktr^  That  nothing  in  thi» 
act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  section 
3058  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended  by  the  act 
approved  Feb.  23,  1887,  in  respect  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  merchandise  to  unden»'riters  or  the  salvors- 
of  property  and  the  ascertainment  of  duties  thereon. 

Trusts. 

Sbo.  78.  That  every  combination,  conspiracy,  trusty 
agreement,  or  contract  is  hereby  declarea  to  be  con- 
trary to  public  policy,  illegal  and  void,  when  the 
same  is  made  by  or  between  two  or  more  persons  or 
corporations,  either  of  whom  ia  engaged  m  import- 
ing  any  article  from  any  foreign  country  into  the 
United  States,  and  when  such  combination,  con- 
spiracy, trust,  agreement  or  contract  is  intended  to 
operate  in  rostramt  of  lawful  trade  or  free  competi- 
tion in  lawful  trade  or  ooinmerce,  or  to  increase  the 
market  price  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  of  any 
article  or  articles  imported  or  intended  to  be  imported 
into  the  United  States,  or  of  any  manufacture  into 
which  such  imported  article  enters  or  is  intended  to 
enter.  Ever^  person  who  is  or  shall  hereafter  be  en- 
gaged in  the  importation  of  goods  or  anv  commodity 
from  any  foreign  country,  in  violation  of  this  section 
of  this  act,  or  who  shall  combine  or  conspire  with 
another  to  violate  the  same,  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  on  conviction  thereof,  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  such  person  shall  be  fined  in  a 
sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  not  ex- 
ceeding five  thousand  dollars,  and  shall  be  ftirther 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court  for  a  tenn  not  less  than  three  months  nor  ex- 
ceeding twelve  months. 

Sec. '74.  That  the  several  circuit  courts  of  the 
United  States  are  hereby  vested  with  jurisdiction  to 
prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  section  78  of  this 
act ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  district  at- 
torneys of  the  United  States,  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts^ under  the  direction  of  the  Attomey-Greneral,  to 
institute  proceedings  in  eouity  to  prevent  and  re- 
strain sucn  violations.  Sucn  proceedings  may  be  by 
way  of  petitions  setting  forth  the  case  and  praying 
that  such  violations  shall  be  eigoined  or  otherwise 
prohibited.  When  the  parties  complained  of  shall 
nave  been  duly  notified  of  such  petition  the  court 
shall  proceed  as  soon  as  may  be  to  the  hearing  and 
determination  of  the  case ;  and  pending  such  petition 
and  before  final  decree  the  court  may  at  any  time 
make  such  temporary  restraining  order  or  prohibition 
as  shall  be  deemed  just  in  the  premises. 

Seo.  75.  That  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  court 
before  which  any  proceeding  unaer  the  seventv- 
fourth  section  of  this  act  may  be  pending  that  the 
ends  of  justice  require  that  other  parties  should  be 
brought  before  the  court,  the  court  may  cause  them 
to  be  summoned,  whether  they  reside  in  the  district 
in  which  the  court  is  held  or  not;  and  subposnas  to 
that  end  may  be  served  in  any  district  by  the  mar- 
shal thereof. 

Sec  76.  That  any  propeny  ownctl  under  any  con- 
tract or  by  any  combination  or  pursuant  to  any  con- 
spiracy (and  being  the  subject  tliereof)  mentioned  in 
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Bection  78  of  thia  act,  and  being  in  the  course  of 
transportation  from  one  State  to  anotheff  or  to  or  from 
a  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  for- 
feited to  the  United  States,  and  may  be  seized  and 
condemned  by  like  proceedings  as  tho«»e  provided  by^ 
law  for  tiie  forfeiture,  seizure,  and  condemnation  of 

Eroperty  imported  into  the  United  States  contrary  to 
iw. 

Sbc.  77.  That  any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in 
his  businees  or  property  by  any  person  or  corpora- 
tion by  reason  ot  anything  forbidden  or  declared  un- 
lawful by  this  act,  may  sue  therefor  in  any  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in  wnich  the 
defendant  resides  or  is  found,  without  respect  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover  threefold 
the  damages  by  him  sustained,  and  the  costs  of  suit, 
including  a  reasonable  attomey^s  fee. 

Coining  the  SeiMioragre.— Mr.  Bland,  of 
Missonri,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Renre- 
sentative-s  a  measure  **  directing  the  coinage  of  the 
silver  bullion  held  in  the  Treasury,  and  for  other 
purposes."  which  was  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Weights  and  Measures,  Feb.  7, 1894.  A 
substitute  was  oflfered  by  Mr.  Bland  on  Feb.  12, 
which  was  afterward  adopted  instead  of  the 
original  bill.    It  was  as  follows : 

Be  a  enacied^  etc,  That  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  immediately  cause  to  be  corned  as  fast  as 
possible  the  silver  bullion  held  in  the  Treasurj',  pur- 
chased under  the  act  of  July  14, 1890,  entitled  "An 
Act  directing  the  purchose  ot  silver  bullion  and  the 
iteuing  of  Treasury  notes  thereon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses/^ to  the  amount  of  the  gain  or  seigniorage  of 
such  bullion,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  $55,156,681;  and 
Bucli  coin  or  the  silver  certilicates  issued  thereon 
shall  be  used  in  the  payment  of  public  expenditures ; 
and  the  Secretary  orthe  Treasury  may,  in  his  discre- 
tion, if  the  needs*  of  the  Treasury  demand  it,  issue  sil- 
ver certificates  in  excess  of  such  coinage :  PN}vided, 
That  said  excess  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
seigniorage  as  herein  authorized  to  be  coined. 

Seo.  2.  After  the  coinage  provided  for  in  the  first 
section  of  this  act,  the  remainder  of  the  silver  bullion 
purchased  in  pursuance  of  said  act  of  July  14. 1890, 
&all  be  coined  into  legal-tender  standard  silver  dol- 
lare  as  fast  as  possible,  and  the  coin  shall  be  held  in 
the  Treasury  for  the  redemption  of  the  Treasury 
notes  issued  in  the  purchase  of  said  bullion :  that  as 
fast  as  the  bullion  shall  be  coined  for  the  redemption 
of  said  notes,  the  notes  shall  not  be  reissued,  but  shall 
be  canceled  and  destroyed  in  amounts  equal  to  the 
coin  held  at  any  time  in  the  Treasury  den ved  from 
the  coinage  herein  provided  for,  and  silver  certificates 
shall  be  issued  on  such  coin  in  the  manner  now  pro- 
vided bvlaw:  Ph>vided,  That  this  act  shall  not  be 
construed  to  change  existing  law  relating  to  the  legal- 
tender  character  or  mode  of  redemption  of  the  Treas- 
ury notes  issued  under  said  act  of  July  14, 1890.  That 
a  sufficient  sum  of  money  is  hereby  appropriated  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Filibustering  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  a  rule  limiting  the  time  for 
debate  on  this  measure  and  bringing  on  a  vote ; 
and  it  was  not  until  Feb.  28  that  a  quorum  voted 
and  action  was  insured.  The  opposition  was 
composed  of  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  and 
a  minority  of  the  Democrats.  The  measure  was 
passed  by  the  following  vote,  March  1 : 

YEA^-Abbott,  Aitkon,  Alderson,  Alexander,  Ar- 
nold, Bailey,  Baker  of  Kansas,  Bankhead,  Bell  of 
Colorado,  Bell  of  Texas,  Berry,  Black  of  Georgia. 
Black  of  Illinois,  Bland,  Boatner,  Boen,  Bowers  ot 
California,  Branch,  Breckinridge  of  Arkansas,  Breck- 
inridge of  Kentucky,  Bretz,  Brodcrick,  Brookshirc, 

Brown,  Brvan,  Bunn,  Bynum,  Cabaniss,  Caminetti, 

Cannon  of'  California,  Caruth,  Catchings,  Clark  of 

Missouri,  Clarke  of   Alabama,   Cobb  of   Alabama, 


Cockrell,  Cofl'een,  Conn,  Cooper  of  Florida,  Cooper  of 
Indiana,  Cooper  of  Texas,  Cox,  Crawford,  Culberson, 
Curtis  of  Kansas,  Davey,  Davis,  De  Armond,  Denson, 
Dinsmore,  Dockery,  Donovan,  Doolittle,  Durborow, 
Edmunds.  Ellis  of  Kentucky,  Ellis  of  Oregon,  Enloc, 
Epes,  Fithian,  Forman,  Funston,  Fyan,  Geary,  Good- 
night, Gorman,  Grady,  Gresham,  Hall  of  Missouri, 
Hammond,  Hare,  Hartman,  Hatch,  Heard,  Henderson 
of  North  Carolina,  Hepburn,  Hermanih  Holman, 
Hooker  of  Mississippi,  Hudson,  Hunter,  Huteheson, 
Jones,  Kem,  Kilgore,  Kribbs,  Kyle,  Lacey,  Lane,  Lat- 
imer, Layton,  Lester,  Lisle^  Livingston,  Lucas,  Mad- 
dox,  Maguire,  Mallory,  Marsh,  Marshall,  Martin  of 
Indiana/McCleary  of  Minnesota,  McCreary  of  Ken- 
tucky, McCulloch,  McDannold,  McDearmon,McGann, 
McKeighan,  McMillin,  McNagnv,  McKae,  Meredith, 
Money,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Moses,  Murray,  Neill, 
Newlands,  Faschal,  Patterson,  Paynter,  Pearson, 
Pence,  Pendleton  of  Texas,  Pendleton  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Pickler,  Post,  Price,  Reilly,  Richards  of  Ohio, 
Richardson  of  Michigan,  Richardson  of  Tennessee, 
Kitehie,  Robbins,  Russell  of  Geoivia,  Sayers,  Settle, 
Shell,  Siblev,  Simpson,  Snodgrass,  Springer,  Stallings, 
Stockdale,  Stone  of  Kentucky,  Strait,  Swanson,  Sweet, 
Talbert  of  South  Carolina,  Tate,  Taylor  of  Indiana, 
Terry,  Tucker,  Turner  of  Georgia,  Turner  of  Vir- 
ginia, Tnrpin,  Tyler,  Weadock,  Wheeler  of  Alabama, 
White,  Whiting,  Williams  of  Illinois,  Williams  of 
Mississippi,  Wilson  of  Washington,  Wise,  Woodard, 
the  Speaker— 168. 

Nays— Adams  of  Kentucky,  Aldrich,  Apsley, 
Avery,  Babcock,  Baker  of  New  Hampshire,  Barnes, 
Barwig,  Belden,  Beltzhoover,  Blair,  Boutelle,  Brick- 
ner,  Brosius,  Burrows,  Cadmus,  Caldwell,  Campbell, 
Cannon  of  Illinois,  Causey,  Chickering,  Clancy,  Cobb 
of  Missouri,  Cogswell,  Compton,  Coombs,  Cooper  of 
Wisconsin,  Cornish,  Cousins,  Covert,  Cummings, 
Curtis  of  New  York,  Daniels,  DeFore^  Dingley, 
Dolliver,  Draper,  Dunphy,  Erdman,  Everett,  Fielder, 
Fleteher,  Funk,  Gardner,  Gear,  Geisscnhainer,  Gil- 
let  of  New  York,  Goldzier.  Griffin,  Grout,  Hagor, 
Hainer,  Haines,  Harmer,  Ilarter,  Haugen,  Haves, 
Heiner,  Henderson  of  Illinois,  Hitt,  Hooker  of  New 
York,  Hopkins  of  Illinois,  Hopkins  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ilulick,  Hull,  Johnson  of  Indiana,  Johnson  of  North 
Dakota,  Johnson  of  Ohio,Joy,Kiefer,  Lapham,  Lock- 
wood,  Loud,  Loudenslager,  Lynch,  Magner,  Mahon, 
McAleer,  McCall,  McEttrick,  McKaig,  Meiklejohn, 
Mercer,  Meyer,  Mutehler,  O'Neil,  Outhwaito,  Page, 
Payne,  Perkins,  Phillips,  Pigott,  Quigg,  Randall,  Ray, 
Reed,  Reybum,  Robinson  of  Pennsylvania,  Ryan, 
Schermerhom,  Scranton,  Shaw,  Sherman,  Sickles, 
Somers,  Sperry,  Stephenson,  Stevens.  C.  W.  Stone, 
W.  A.  Stone,  Storer,  Straus,  Strong.  Talbott  of  Mary- 
land, Tawney,  Tracey,  Updegraff,  Van  Voorhis  of 
Ohio,  Wadsworth.  Walker,  Wanger,  Warner,  Waugh, 
Wells,  Wever,  Wheeler  of  Illinois,  Wilson  of  Ohio, 
Woomer,  Wright  of  Massachusetts — 129. 

Not  Voting  — Adams  of  Pennsylvania,  Allen, 
Baldwin,  Bartholdt,  Bartlett,  Bingham,  Blanchard, 
Bower  of  North  Carolina,  Brattan,  Bundy,  Bumes, 
Capehart,  Childs,  Cockran,  Crain,  Dalzell,    Dunn, 


Lefever,  Linton,  Marvin  of  New  York,  McDowell, 
McLaurin,  Milliken,  Moon,  Morse,  Northway,  Gates, 
Powers,  Rayner,  Robertson  of  Louisiana,  Rusk,  Rus- 
sell of  Connecticut,  Sipe,  Smith,  Tarsney,  Taylor  of 
Tennessee,  Thomas,  Van  Voorhis  of  New  York, 
Washington,  Wilson  of  West  Virginia,  Wolverton, 
Wright  of  Pennsylvania— 56. 

The  measure  was  debated  in  the  Senate,  and 
passed  that  body  without  amendment,  March  15, 
by  the  following  vote : 

Yeas— Allen,  Bate,  Borrv,  Blackburn,  Blanchard, 
Butler,  Call,  Cockrell,  Coke,  Colquitt,  Daniel,  Du- 
bois, Faulkner,  George,  Gordon,  Hansbrough,  Hams, 
Ilunton,  Irby,  Jones  of  Arkansas,  Kyle,  Lindsay, 
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McLauriOf  Martin,  MIIIb,  Mitchell  of  Oregon,  Morgan, 
PaHCO,  Petfer,  Perkins,  Petti^rew,  Power,  Pujarh,  Quay, 
Ransom,  Koach,  Shoup,  Stewart,  Teller,  Turpie,  Vest, 
Voorhees,  White,  Wolcott — 44. 

Nays — Aldrich,  Allison,  Briee,  Caffery,  Carey, 
Chandler,  CuUom,  Davis,  Dolph,  Frye,  Gallinfirer, 
Gibson,  Gorman,  Hale,  llawloy,  Higgins,  Loai^e, 
McMillan,  McPherson,  Manderson,  Mitchell  of  Wis- 
consin, Morrill,  Murphy,  Palmer,  Piatt,  Proctor, 
Smith,  Stockbridsre,  Vilas,  Washburn,  Wilson — 81. 

Not  Voting — Camden,  Cameron,  Dixon,  Gray, 
Hill,  Hoar,  Jonea  of  Nevada,  Sherman,  Squire,  Vance 
—10. 

On  March  30  a  yelo  message  was  received 
from  the  President,  the  significant  portions  of 
which  are  contained  in  the  following  passages : 

The  financial  disturbance  which  swept  over  the 
country  durini;  the  last  year  was  unparalleled  in  its 
severity  and  disastrous  consequences.  There  seemed 
to  be  almost  an  entire  displacement  of  faith  in  our 
financial  ability  and  a  loss  of  confidence  in  our  fiscal 
policy.  Among  those  who  attempted  to  fUtsign  causes 
for  our  distress  it  was  very  generally  conceded  that 
the  operation  of  a  provision  of  law  then  in  force 
which  required  the  Cfovemment  to  purchase  monthly 
a  large  amount  of  silver  bullion  ana  issue  its  notes  in 
payment  therefor,  was  either  entirely  or  to  a  lareo 
extent  responsible  for  our  condition.  This  led  to  the 
repeal,  on  the  Ist  day  of  JSovember,  1898,  of  this 
statutory  provision. 

We  had,  however,  fallen  so  low  in  the  depths  of 
depression,  and  timidity  and  apprehension  nad  so 
completely  gained  control  in  financial  circles,  that 
our  rapid  recuperation  could  not  be  reasonably 
expected.  Our  recovery,  has  nevertheless  steadily 
progressec^  and  though  less  than  five  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  repeal  of  the  mischievous  silver- 
purchase  requirement,  a  wholesome  improvement  is 
unmistakably  apparent  Confidence  in  our  absolute 
solvency  is  to  such  an  extent  reinstated  and  faith  in 
our  disposition  to  adhere  to  sound  financial  methods 
is  so  far  restored  as  to  produce  the  most  encourajzing 
results  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  wheels  of  do- 
mestic industry  have  been  slowly  set  in  motion,  and 
the  tide  of  foreign  investment  has  again  started  in 
our  direction. 

Our  recovery  being  so  well  under  way,  nothing 
should  be  done  to  check  our  convalescence;  nor 
should  we  forget  that  a  relapse  at  this  time  would 
almost  surely  reduce  us  to  a  lower  sta^e  of  financial 
distress  than  that  from  which  we  are  just  emerging. 

I  believe  that  if  the  bill  under  consideration  should 
biioome  a  law,  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  retrogression 
from  the  financial  intentions  indicated  by  our  recent 
repeal  of  the  provision  forcing  silver-bullion  pur- 
chases ;  that  it  would  weaken,  if  it  did  not  destroy, 
returning  faith  and  confidence  in  our  sound  financial 
tendencies,  and  that  as  a  consequence  our  progress  to 
renewed  business  health  would  be  uniortunately 
cheeked  and  a  return  to  our  recent  distressing  plight 
seriously  threatened. 

(Considering  the  present  intrinsic  relation  between 
gold  and  silver,  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  be- 
tween the  two  metals,  as  mentioned  in  this  law,  can 
mean  nothing  less  than  tlie  maintenance  of  such  a 
parity  in  the  estimation  and  confidence  of  the  people 
who  use  our  money  in  their  daily  transactions.  Mani- 
festly the  maintenanee  of  this  parity  can  only  be  ac- 
complished, so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  these  Treasury 
notes,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  holders  of  the 
same,  by  giving  to  such  holders,  on  their  redemption, 
the  coin,  whether  it  is  gold  or  silver,  which  they  pre- 
fer. It  follows  that  while  in  terms  the  law  leaves  the 
choice  of  coin  to  be  paid  on  such  redemption  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury,  the  exer- 
cise of  this  discretion,  if  opposed  to  the  demands  of 
the  holder,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  etfeetive 
and  beneficiol  maintenance  of  tlie  parity  between  the 
two  metals. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  therefore,  for 
the  beat  of  reasons,  not  only  promptly  complied  with 
every  demand  for  the  redemption  of  these  Treasury 
notes  in  gold,  but  the  present  situation,  as  well  as  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  appear  plainly  to  justify, 
if  they  do  not  enjoin  upon  him,  a  continuation  of  such 
redemption. 

The  entire  bill  is  most  unfortunately  constructed. 
Nearly  every  sentence  presents  uncertainty  and  in- 
vites controversy  as  to  its  meaning  and  intent. 

On  April  4  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
a  vote  of  144  yeas  to  114  nays,  railed  to  pass  the 
bill  over  the  President's  veto,  the  necessary  two 
thirds  not  voting  to  override  the  veto. 

The  Federal llleetion  Laws.— At  the  special 
session  of  Congress  the  House  of  Representatives, 
after  a  full  discussion,  passed,  Oct.  10,  1893,  a 
bill  repealing  all  provisions  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes creating  a  system  of  Federal  supervision  of 
Federal  elections  originally  adopted  with  a  view 
to  protecting  the  negro  voters  in  the  recon- 
structed States,  but  applicable  in  all  the  States. 
Federal  supervision  of  Federal  elections  had 
been  for  years  an  object  of  Democratic  protest, 
and  the  repeal  was  one  of  the  few  settled  points 
in  the  party  policy.  It  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
201  yeas  to  102  nays,  50  members  not  voting. 

The  text  of  the  measure  is  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacUdy  etc.^  That  the  following  sections  and 
parts  of  sections  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the 
united  States  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  re- 
pealed ;  that  is  to  say,  of  title  "  Elective  Franchise," 
sections  2002,  2005,  2006,  2007,  2008,  2009,  2010,  2011, 
2012,  2018,  2014,  2016,  2016,  2017,  2018,  2019,  2020, 
relating  to  the  appointment,  qualification,  power, 
duties,  and  compensation  or  supenisors  or  elec- 
tions ;  and  also  sections  2021,  2022,  2023,  2024,  202.5, 
2026,  2027,  2028,  2029,  2080,  2031  of  same  title,  re- 
luting  to  the  appointment,  qualification,  power,  du- 
ties, and  compensation  of  special  deputies ;  and  also 
of  title  "  (Mmes,"  sections  5606.  6511, 5512, 5518,  5514, 
5515,  5520,  5521,  5522,  5523 ;  "  but  the  repeal  of  the 
sections  hereinbefore  mentioned  shall  not  operate  so 
OS  to  affect  any  prosecutions  now  pending?,  ir  any,  for 
a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  said  sections  " ; 
and  also  part  of  section  648,  as  follows : 

**  Or  is  commenced  against  any  officer  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  other  person  on  account  of  any  act  done 
under  the  provisions  of  Title  XXVI,  *  The  elective 
franchise,'  or  on  account  of  any  right,  title,  or  auUior- 
itT  claimed  b^  anv  officer  or  other  person  under  any 
of  said  provisions." 

Sec.  2.  That  all  other  statutes  and  parts  of  statutes 
relating  in  any  manner  to  supervisors  of  election  and 
special  deputy  marshals  be,  and  l^e  same  are  hereby, 
repealed. 

Sec.  8.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

At  the  regular  session,  the  measure  was  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate, reported,  debated,  and  finally  passed,  Feb. 
7,  1894,  by  a  vote  of  89  yeas  to  28  nays,  17  Sen- 
ators not  voting.  Next  to  the  Tariff  act,  this 
was  regarded  as  the  most  important  subject  on 
which  Congress  took  action.  The  President  ap- 
proved the  measure,  Feb.  12. 

New  States.— A  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Utah  as  a  State  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Dec.  13,  1893.  The  committee  reporting 
it  said  that  the  Territory  had  more  than  200,000 
inhabitants;  that  a  good  common-school  sys- 
tem is  established;  that  various  Christian  de- 
nominations have  seminaries  of  learning ;  that 
the  population  is  thrifty,  law-abiding,  intelligent. 
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and  industrious;  that  the  ownership  of  land 
is  evenly  divided;  that  polygamy  is  virtually 
suppressed,  and  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  its 
revival.  The  act  as  reported,  after  providing 
for  a  constituent  convention,  containea  this  sec- 
tion : 

Sec.  3.  That  tlie  delegates  to  the  convention  thus 
elected  shall  meet  at  the  seat  of  government  of  said 
Territory  on  the  tliird  Monday  alter  their  election, 
and,  after  organization,  sliall  declare  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  said  proposed  State  that  they  adopt  the 
Constitution  of^the  United  States;  whereupon  the 
i<aid  convention  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  author- 
ized to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government 
for  said  proposed  State.  The  constitution  shall  be 
republican  in  form,  and  make  no  distinction  in  civil 
or  political  rights  on  account  of  race  or  color,  except 
as  to  Indians  not  taxed,  and  not  to  be  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  And  said 
convention  shall  provide,  by  onlinance  irrevocable 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  said  State— 

1.  That  perfect  toleration  of  religious  sentiment 
shall  be  secured,  and  that  no  inhabitant  of  said  State 
shall  ever  be  molested  in  person  or  property  on  ac- 
count of  his  or  her  mode  or  religious  worship. 

2.  That  the  people  inhabiting  said  proposed  State 
do  agree  and  declare  that  they- forever  disclaim  all 
right  and  title  to  the  unappropriated  public  lands  ly- 
ins;  within  the  boundaries  thereof,  and  to  all  lands 
lying  within  said  limits  owned  or  held  by  any  Indi- 
an or  Indian  tribes;  and  that  until  the  title  thereto 
shall  have  been  extinguished  by  the  United  States 
the  same  shall  be  and  remain  subject  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  said  Indian  lands 
shall  remain  under  the  absolute  jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  that 
the  lands  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
residing  without  the  said  State  shall  never  be  taxed 
at  a  higher  rate  than  the  lands  belonging  to  the  resi- 
dents uiereof  *  that  no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  by  the 
^tate  on  lands  or  property  therein  belonffing  to  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  purchased  by  the  United 
States  or  reserved  for  its  use ;  but  nothing  herein,  or 
in  the  ordinance  herein  provided  for,  shall  preclude 
the  said  State  from  taxing,  as  other  lands  are  taxed, 
any  lands  owned  or  holdl)y  any  Indian  who  has  sev- 
ered his  tribal  relations,  and  has  obtained  from  the 
United  States  or  from  any  person  a  title  thereto  by 
patent  or  other  grant,  save  or  except  such  lands  as 
nave  been  or  may  be  granted  to  any  Indian  or  Indi- 
ans under  any  act  of  Congress  containing  a  provision 
exempting  the  lands  thus  granted  from  taxation;  but 
said  ordinance  shall  provide  that  all  such  lands  shall 
be  exempt  from  taxation  by  said  State  so  long  and  to 
«uch  extent  as  such  act  of  Congress  may  prescribe. 

8.  That  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  said  Territory 
shall  be  assumed  and  paid  by  such  State. 

4.  That  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  scliools, 
which  shall  be  open  to  all  the  children  of  said  State 
and  free  from  sectarian  control. 

An  amendment*  to  the  first  limitation  was 
Added,  to  this  effect:  '* Provided,  Th&t  polyga- 
mous or  plural  marriages  are  forever  prohibited." 
There  was  some  discussion  of  the  point,  as  certain 
members  asserted  that  this  amendment  would 
create  an  inequality  in  the  States;  but  it  was 
contended  that  something  of  the  same  sort  had 
been  done  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  Senate  passed  the  measure,  July 
10,  1894,  with  unimportant  amendments  in 
which  the  House  concurred.  On  July  16  the 
President  approved  of  the  measure. 

A  bill  to  enable  the  people  of  New  Mexico  to 
form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and 
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to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equality 
with  the  original  States,  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  June  28,  1894.  In  the  Senate 
it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories 
and  was  reported  back  with  amendments,  and 
was  left  awaiting  action  at  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment. 

A  similar  measure  for  the  admission  of  Ari- 
zona into  the  Union  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Dec.  15,  1893,  was  reported  back 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  and 
awaited  action  at  the  time  of  adjournment. 

A  measure  for  the  admission  of  Oklahoma 
Territory  was  introduced,  but  no  action  was 
taken  on  it. 

The  Hawaiian  Question.-— The  revolution 
in  Hawaii,  the  project  for  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  policy  of  this  country 
toward  the  Provisional  Government,  received 
early  attention  in  Congress,  and  both  Houses 
asked  for  information  from  the  Executive.  The 
President,  on  Dec.  18,  1893,  sent  in  a  message 
giving  details  in  regard  to  occurrences  in  Ha- 
waii, his  project  for  counter-revolution,  and  the 
steps  that  he  had  taken  t<oward  restoring  the 
monarchy.    It  was  as  follows : 

To  the  Senate  and  Ifou^e  of  Bepresentatives : 

In  my  recent  annual  message  to  the  Congress  I 
brietly  referred  to  our  relations  with  Hawaii,  and  ex- 
pressed the  intention  of  transmitting  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  when  additional  advices  per- 
mitted. 

Though  I  am  not  able  now  to  report  a  definite 
change  m  the  actual  situation,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  difficulties  lately  created  botli  here  and  in  Hawaii, 
and  now  standing  m  the  way  of  a  solution  through 
executive  action  of  the  problem  presented,  render  it 
proper  and  expedient  that  the  matter  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  broader  authority  and  discretion  of  Con- 
gress, with  a  fiill  explanation  of  the  endeavor  thus 
far  made  to  deal  with  the  emergency^  and  a  statement 
of  the  considerations  which  have  governed  my  action. 

I  suppose  that  right  and  justice  should  determine 
the  path  to  be  followed  in  treating  this  subject.  If 
nationaJ  honesty  is  to  be  disregarded,  and  a  desire  for 
territorial  extension,  or  dissatisfaction  with  a  form  of 
government  not  our  own,  ought  to  regulate  our  con- 
duct, I  have  entirely  misapprehended  the  mission 
and  character  of  our  Government  and  the  behavior 
which  the  conscience  of  our  people  demands  of  their 
public  servants. 

When  the  present  Administration  entered  upon  its 
duties  the  Senate  had  under  consideration  a  treaty 
providing  for  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
to  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  Surely  under 
our  Constitution  and  laws  the  enlargement  of  our 
limits  is  a  manifestation  of  the  highest  attribute  of 
sovereignty,  and  if  entered  upon  as  an  executive  act 
all  things  relating  to  the  transaction  should  be  clear 
and  free  from  suspicion.  Additional  importance  at- 
tached to  this  particular  treaty  of  annexation,  because 
it  contemplated  a  departure  from  unbroken  American 
tradition  in  providing  for  the  addition  to  our  territory 
of  islands  Of  the  sea  more  than  2,000  miles  removed 
from  our  nearest  coast 

These  considerations  might  not  of  themselves  call 
for  interference  with  the  completion  of  a  treaty  en- 
tered upon  by  a  previous  administration.  But  it 
appeared  from*  documents  accompanying  the  treaty 
when  submitted  to  the  Senate  that  the  ownership  of 
Hawaii  was  tendered  to  us  by  a  provisional  govern- 
ment set  up  to  succeed  the  constitutional  ruler  of  the 
islands,  who  had  been  dethroned,  and  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  such  provisional  government  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  either  popular  revolution  or  suttrage.  Two 
other  remarkable  features  of  the  transaction  naturally 
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attracted  attention.  One  was  the  extraordinary  haflte, 
not  to  suy  precipitant V,  characterizing  all  tlie  trunti- 
actions  connected  with  the  treaty. 

It  aj>peared  that  a  so-called  committee  of  safety, 
ostensibly  the  »ource  of  the  revolt  a^^ainst  the  consti- 
tutional government  of  Hawaii,  was  organized  on 
Saturday,  the  14th  day  of  January ;  that  on  Monday, 
the  16th,  the  United  States  forces  were  landed  at 
Honolulu  from  a  naval  vessel  lying  in  its  harbor; 
that  on  the  17th  the  scheme  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  perfected,  and  a  proclamation  naming  its 
officers  was  on  the  same  day  {prepared  and  read  at  the 
Government  building;  that  immediately  thereupon 
the  United  States  minister  recognized  the  Provisional 
Government  thus  created ;  that  two  fiu^vs  afterward, 
on  the  19th  day  of  Januarv,  commissioners  repre- 
senting such  government  sailed  for  this  country  in  a 
steamer  especially  chartered  for  the  occasion,  arriving 
in  San  Francisco'on  the  28th  day  of  January,  and  in 
Washington  on  the  8d  day  of  February ;  that  on  the 
next  day  they  had  their  first  interview  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  another  on  the  11th,  when  the 
treaty  of  annexation  was  practically  agreed  upon,  and 
that  on  the  14th  it  was  formally  concluded,  and  on  the 
15th  transmitted  to  the  Senate.  Thus,  between  the 
initiation  of  the  scheme  for  a  provisional  government 
in  Hawaii  on  the  14th  dav  ot  January  and  the  sub- 
mission to  the  Senate  oi*  the  treaty  of  annexation 
concluded  with  such  government,  the  entire  interval 
was  thirty-two  days,  titteen  of  which  were  spent  by 
the  Hawaiian  commissioners  in  their  journey  to 
Washington. 

In  the  next  place,  upon  the  face  of  tlie  papers  sub- 
mitted with  the  treaty  it  clearly  appeared  that  there 
was  open  and  undetermined  an  kssue  of  fact  of  the 
most  vital  importance.  The  message  of  the  President 
accompanying  the  treaty  declared  that  "the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy  was  not  in  any  way  promoted 
by  this  Government,"* and  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  also  submitted  to  the 
Senate  with  the  treaty,  the  following  passage  occurs : 

"At  the  time  the  Provisional  Government  took 
possession  of  the  Government  buildings  no  troops  or 
ofiicers  of  the  United  States  were  present  or  took  any 
part  whatever  in  the  proceedings.  No  public  rec- 
ognition wjis  accorded  to  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment by  the  United  States  minister  until  after  the 
Queen's  abdication,  and  when  they  were  in  ert'eotivo 
posses.sion  of  the  Government  buildings,  the  archives, 
the  treanurj',  the  barracks,  the  iwlice  station,  and  all 
the  potential  machinery  of  the  Government." 

But  a  protest  also  accompanied  said  treaty,  signed 
by  the  Queen  and  her  ministers  at  the  time  she 
matle  way  for  the  Provisional  Government,  which 
explicitlvstated  that  she  yielded  to  the  supreme  force 
of  the  lTnite<l  States,  whose  minister  had  caused 
United  States  troops  to  be  landed  at  Honolulu,  and 
tleolared  that  he  would  support  such  Provisional 
Government. 

The  truth  or  falsitv  of  this  protest  was  surely  of  tlic 
flrst  importam'c.  If^  true,  nothing  but  the  conceal- 
ment ot  its  truth  could  induce  our  (iovernmenl  to 
nejfotiate  with  the  semblance  of  a  government  thus 
created^  nor  could  a  treaty  resulting  from  the  acts 
Ktatcil  in  the  protest  have*  been  knowingly  deemed 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Senate.  Yet  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  protest  had  not  been  investi- 
gated. 

I  conceived  it  to  be  my  duty,  therefore,  to  withdraw 
the  treaty  from  the  Senate  for  examination,  and  mean- 
while to  cause  an  accurate,  full,  and  impartial  investi- 
gation to  l>c  made  of  the  facts  attending  the  subver- 
Mon  of  the  constitutional  Government  of  Hawaii,  and 
the  installment  in  its  place  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. I  selected  for  the  work  of  investigation  the 
Hon.  James  H.  Blount,  of  Georsriji,  wliose  service  of 
eighteen  years  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Kep- 
resentiitiv'cs,  and  whose  exporionce  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Foreiirn  Affairs  in  that  body,  and 
his  conscouent  familiaritv  with  intcmatitmal  topics, 
joined  witn  his  high  character  and  honorable  reputa- 


tion, seemed  to  render  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
duties  intrusted  to  him.  Ills  report  detailing  his 
action  under  the  instructions  given  him,  and  the  con- 
clusions derived  from  his  investigation,  accompany 
tills  message. 

These  conclusions  do  not  rest  for  their  acceptance 
entirely  upon  Mr.  Blount's  honesty  and  ability  as  a 
man,  nor  upon  his  acumen  and  impartiality  as  an  in- 
vestigator. They  are  accompanied  by  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  are  based,  which  evidence  is  also 
herewith  transmitted,  and  from  which,  it  seems  to 
me.  no  other  deductions  could  possibly  be  reached 
than  those  arrived  at  by  the  commissioner.  The  re- 
port,  with  its  accompanying  proofs  and  such  other 
evidence  as  is  now  before  the  Congress  or  is  herewith 
submitted,  justifies,  in  my  opinion,  the  statement  that 
when  the  President  was  led  to  submit  the  treaty  to 
the  Senate  with  the  declaration  that  the  monarchy 
was  not  in  anv  way  promoted  bv  tliis  Government, 
and  when  the  Senate  was  induced  to  receive  and  dis- 
cuss it  on  that  basis,  both  President  and  Senate  were 
misled. 

The  attempt  will  not  be  made,  in  this  communica- 
tion, to  touch  upon  all  the  facts  which  throw  light 
upctn  the  progress  and  consunimation  of  this  scheme 
or  annexation.  A  verv  brief  and  imperfect  reference 
to  the  fact"<  and  evitfence  at  hand  will  exhibit  its 
character  and  the  incidents  in  which  it  gets  its  birth. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  set  forth  the  reoisons  whicli 
in  January,  1893,  led  a  considerable  proportion  ot 
American  and  other  foreign  merchants  and  traders 
residing  at  Honolulu  to  favor  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  to  the  United  States.  It  is  sufficient  to  note 
the  fact,  and  to  observe  that  the  project  was  one 
which  was  zealously  promoted  by  the  minister  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  in  that  country.  lie 
evidently  had  an  ardent  desire  that  it  should  become 
an  act  liocomplished  b^  his  agency  and  during  his 
ministry,  and  was  not  inconveniently  scrupulous  as 
to  the  means  employed  to  that  end.  On  the  19tli 
day  of  November,  1892 — nearly  two  months  before 
tlie  first  overt  act  tending  toward  subversion  of  tiie 
Hawaiian  Government  and  the  attempted  transfer  of 
Hawaiian  t^rritorjr  to  the  United  States— he  addressed 
a  long  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  the 
case  for  annexation  was  elaborately  argued  on  n.oral, 
political,  and  economical  grounds.  He  refers  to  the 
loss  to  the  Hawaiian  sugar  interests  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  McKinley  bill,  and  tlie  tendency  to  a  still 
tVirther  depreciation  of  sugar  property  unless  some 
positive  measure  of  relief  is  crranted.'  He  strongly 
inveighs  against  the  existing  Hawaiian  Government, 
and  emphatically  declares  for  annexation.    He  says  : 

"In  truth,  the  monarchy  here  is  an  absurd  anach- 
ronism. It  has  nothing  on  which  it  logically  or 
legitimately  stands.  The  feudal  basis  on  which  it 
once  stood  no  longer  exists;  the  monarchy  now  is 
only  an  impediment  to  good  government  and  an  ob- 
struction to  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the 
islands."  He  further  says:*"  As  a  Crown  colony  of 
Great  Britain  or  a  territory  of  the  United  States,* the 
(Tovernment  modi tt cations  could  l)€  made  readily 
and  good  administration  of  the  law  secured.  Dpstiny 
and  the  vtust  future  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Pacific  clearly-  indicate  who,  at  no  distant  day, 
miL'<t  be  resiMuisible  for  the  government  of  these 
islands.  Under  a  territorial  government  thev  could 
be  as  easily  governed  as  any  of  the  existing  I'errito- 
ries  of  the  United  States.  Hawaii  hoa  reached  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  She  must  now  take  the  road 
which  leads  to  Asia,  or  the  other  which  outlets  her 
in  America,  gives  her  an  American  civilization,  and 
binds  her  to  the  care  of  An.erican  destiny."  He  also 
declares :  '*  One  of  two  courses  seem  to  me  absolutely 
necessary  to  bo  followed :  either  bold  and  vifforous 
measures  for  annexation,  or  a  customs  union,  an  ocean 
cable  from  tlie  California  coast  to  Honolulu,  Pearl 
Harbor  perpetually  ceded  to  the  United  States,  with 
an  implied  but  not  expressly  stipulated  American 
protectorate  over  the  island.s.  I  believe  the  former  to 
i>e  the  better,  that  which  will  prove  much  the  more 
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advantageous  to  the  islands,  and  the  cheapest  and 
least  embarra«i»inff  in  the  end  to  the  United  Staten. 
If  it  was  wise  for  the  United  States,  throujfh  Secretary 
Marcy,  thirty-eight  years  ago,  to  offer  to  exfwnd 
|1<X>,(KK)  to  secure  a  treaty  of  annexation,  it  certainly 
can  not  be  chimerical  or  unwise  to  expend  $100,<K)0 
to  secure  annexation  in  the  near  future.  To-day  tlie 
United  States  has  five  times  tlie  wealth  she  jwsscssed 
in  18o4,  and  the  reasons  now  existing  for  annexation 
are  much  stronger  than  they  were  then.  1  can  nf)t 
refrain  from  expressing  the  oninion  witli  emphasis 
that  the  golden  hour  is  near  at  nand." 

These  declarations  certainly  show  a  disposition  and 
condition  of  mind  which  may  be  usefully  recalled 
when  interpreting  the  beneficence  of  his  conceded 
acts,  or  when  considering  the  probabilities  of  such 
conduct  on  his  part  as  may  not  oe  admitted.  In  this 
view  it  seems  proper  to  also  quote  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  minister  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
Hh  d'ay  of  March,  1892,  nearl^v  a  year  prior  to  the 
tirst  step  taken  toward  annexation.  After  stating  the 
possibility  that  the  existing  Government  of  Hawaii 
i!iij?ht  be  overturned  by  an  orderly  and  peaceful 
revolution.  Minister  Stevens  writes  as  follows: 
'*  Ordinarily,  in  like  circumstances,  the  rule  seems  to 
he  to  limit  the  landing  and  movement  of  United 
States  forces  in  foreign  waters  and  dominion  exclu- 
sively to  the  protwtion  of  the  United  States  legation 
and  of  the  lives  and  nropert\  of  American  citizens ; 
but  as  the  relations  or  the  United  8t4ites  to  Hawaii 
are  exceptional,  and  in  former  years  the  United 
States  othcials  liere  took  somewhat  exceptional  action 
in  circumstances  of  disorder,  I  desire  to  know  how 
far  the  present  minister  and  naval  commander  may 
deviate  from  established  international  rules  an<l 
precedents  in  the  contingencies  indicated  in  the  first 
part  of  this  dispatch." 

To  a  minister  of  this  temper,  full  of  zeal  for  an- 
nexation, there  seemed  to  arise  in  January,  1893,  the 
prei'iso  opportunity  for  which  he  was  watchfully 
.waiting — an  opportunity  which,  by  timely  deviation 
from  established  international  rules  and  precedents, 
niisrht  be  improvetl  to  successfully  accomplish  the 
great  object  m  view ;  and  we  are  quite  prepared  for 
the  exultant  enthusiasm  with  which,  in  a  letter  to  tlie 
State  Department  dated  Feb.  1, 1898,  he  declares  "  the 
Hawaiian  pear  is  now  fully  ripe,  and  this  is  the  golden 
hour  of  the  United  States  to  pluck  it." 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  activity  of  this  dip- 
lomatic representative,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  on  the  day  the  above  letter  was  written,  appar- 
ently unable  longer  to  restrain  his  anlor,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  whereby,  **  in  the  name  of^  the  United 
States,"  he  assumed  tne  protection  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islandjs,  and  declared  that  said  action  was  ^' taken 
pending  and  subject  to  negotiations  at  Washington." 
Of  course  this  assumption  of  a  protectorate  was 
prorai>tly  disavowed  by  our  Government,  but  tlie 
American  flag  remained  over  the  Government  build- 
ing at  Honolulu  and  the  torces  remained  on  guard 
until  April,  and  after  Mr.  Blount's  arrival  on  the 
scene,  when  both  were  removed.  A  brief  statement 
of  the  occurrences  that  led  to  the  subversion  of  the 
constitutional  Government  of  Hawaii  in  the  interests 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States  will  exhibit  the 
true  complexion  of  that  transai'tion. 

On  Saturday,  Jan.  14, 1893,  the  Queen  of  Hawaii, 
who  hatl  been*  contemplating  the  proclamation  of  a 
new  Constitution,  had,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  and 
remonstrances  of  her  Cabinet,  renounced  the  project, 
for  the  present  at  least.  Taking  this  relinquished 
purpose  as  a  basis  of  action,  citizens  of  Honolulu, 
numbering  from  50  to  100,  mostly  resident  aliens, 
met  in  a  private  office  and  selected  a  so-called  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  composed  of  13  persons,  7  of  whom 
were  foreign  bubjects,  and  consisted  of  5  Amcricims, 
1  Englishman,  and  1  German.  This  committee, 
thouirh  its  designs  were  not  revealed,  had  in  view 
nothing  less  than  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
and  between  Saturday  and  the  following  Monday, 
tiie  16th  of  January — exactly  when  action  was  taken 


may  not  be  clearly  disclosed — they  were  certainly 
in  communication  with  the  United  States  minister. 
On  Monday  morning  the  Queen  and  her  Cabinet  made 
public  a  proclamation,  with  a  notice  which  was  spe- 
cially served  upon  the  representatives  of  all  foreign 
governments,  that  any  changes  in  the  Constitution 
would  be  sought  only  in  methods  provided  by  that 
instrument  Neverthele.'w,  at  the  call  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  a  mass  meeting 
of  citizens  was  held  on  that  dav  to  protest  against  tlie 
Queen^s  alleged  illegal  and  unlawful  proceeilings  and 

Purposes.  Even  at  this  meetinjo:  the  Committee  of 
afety  continued  Co  disguise  their  real  purpose,  and 
contented  themselves  with  procuring  the  passage  of 
a  resolution  denouncing  the  Queen  and  empowering 
the  committee  to  devise  ways  and  means  "  to  secure 
the  permanent  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the 
protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  in  Hawaii." 
This  meeting  adjourned*  bet  ween  8  and  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  On  the  same  day,  and  immediately 
after  such  adjournment,  the  committee,  unwilling  to 
take  further  steps  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States  minister,  addressed  him  a  note  repre- 
senting that  the  public  safety  was  menaced  and  that 
life  and  property  were  in  danger,  and  concluded  as 
follows,  **  We  are  unable  to  protect  ourselves  without 
aid,  ana  tlierefore  pray  for  the  protection  of  Uniteil 
States  forces."  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
other  contents  of  this  note,  the  absolute  truth  of  this 
latter  statement  is  incontestable. 

When  the  note  was  written  and  delivered,  the  com- 
mittee, so  far  as  it  appears,  had  neither  a  man  nor  a 
crun  at  their  command;  and  after  its  delivery  they 
became  so  panic-stricken  at  their  position  tliat  they 
sent  some  of  their  number  to  interview  the  minister 
and  request  him  not  to  land  the  United  States  forces 
till  the  next  morning-  but  he  replied  that  the  troops 
had  been  ortlered,  and  whether  the  committee  were 
ready  or  not  the  landing  should  take  place;  and  so  it 
happened  that  on  Jan.  IB,  1893,  between  4  and  5 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  detachment  of  marines  of 
the  United  States  steamer  "  Boston,"  with  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  landed  at  Honolulu.  The  men,  upward 
of  160  in  all,  were  supplied  with  double  cartridge 
belts  filled  with  ammunition,  and  with  haversacks 
and  canteens,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  hospital 
corps  with  stretchers  and  medical  supplies.  This 
military  demonstration  upon  the  soil  of  Honolulu 
was  of  itself  an  act  of  war,  unless  made  either  with 
the  consent  of  the  Government  of  Hawaii  or  for  the 
bona  Jide  purpose  of  protecting  the  imperiled  lives 
and  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

But  there  is  no  pretense  of  any  such  consent  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  the  Queen,  which  at  that 
time  was  undisputed  and  was  both  the  de  facto  and 
de  jure  Government.  In  point  of  fact,  the  existing 
Government,  instead  of  requesting  tlie  presence  of  an 
armed  force,  protested  against  it  There  is  as  little 
basis  for  the  pretense  that  such  forces  were  landed 
for  the  security  of  American  life  and  property.  If  so, 
thev  would  have  been  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of 
sucn  property,  and  so  as  to  protect  it,  instead  of^at  a 
distance,  and  so  as  to  command  tlie  Hawaiian  Gov- 
ernment building  and  palace.  Admiral  Skerrett, 
the  officer  in  command  of  our  naval  force  on  the  Pa- 
cific station,  has  frankly  stated  that,  in  hU  opinion,  the 
location  of  the  troojwwaa  inadvisable  if  they  were 
landed  for  the  protection  of  American  citizens,  whose 
residences  and  places  of  business,  as  well  as  the  lega- 
tion and  consulate,  were  in  a  distant  part  of  tlie  city, . 
but  the  location  selected  was  a  wise  one  if  the  forces 
were  landed  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Pro- 
visional (xovernment. 

If  any  peril  to  life  and  property  calling  for  any  such 
martial  array  had  existed.  Great  Britain  and  other 
foreijrn  powers  interested  would  not  have  been  he- 
hind' the  United  States  in  activity  to  prot^'ct  tluir 
citizens.  But  they  made  no  signin  that  direction. 
When  these  armed' men  were  landed,  the  city  of  Hon- 
olulu was  in  its  customary  orderly  and  peaceful  con- 
dition.   There  was  no  symptom  of  riot  or  disturbance 
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in  any  quarter.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
about  the  streets  an  usual,  and  nothing  varied  the  or- 
dinary routine  or  disturbed  the  ordinary  tranquillity 
except  the  landina:  of  the  "  Bos*ton'8  " 'marines  and 
their  march  througli  the  town  to  the  quarters  asHiarned 
them.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  after  having  called  for 
the  landing  of  the  United  States  forces  on  the  plea  of 
danger  to  life  and  proj>erty,  the  Committee  of  Safety 
themselves  requested  the  minister  to  postpone  action, 
exposed  the  untnathfulness  of  their  representations  of 
present  peril  to  life  and  property. 

The  peril  they  saw  was  an  anticipation  growing 
out  of  guilty  intentions  on  their  part,  and  something 
which,  though  not  then  existing,  they  knew  would 
certainly  follow  their  attempt  to  overthrow  tlie  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Queen  without  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  forces. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Hawaii  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  United  States  forces  without  the  consent  or 
wish  of  the  Govern?nent  of  the  islands,  or  of  any- 
body else,  so  far  as  shown,  except  the  United  States 
minister. 

Therefore  the  military  occupation  of  Honolulu  by 
the  United  States  on  the  day  mentioned  wtus  wholly 
without  justification,  either  as  an  occupation  by  con- 
sent or  as  an  occupation  necessitatea  by  dangers 
threatening  American  life  and  property.  It  must  be 
accounted  for  in  some  other  way  and  on  some  other 
ground,  and  its  real  motive  and  purpose  are  neither 
obscure  nor  far  to  seek. 

The  United  States  forces  being  now  on  the  scene 
and  favorably  stationed,  the  cominittee  proceeded  to 
carry  out  their  original  scheme.  Thev  met  the  next 
morning,  Tuesday,  the  17th,  perfectccl  the  plan  of 
temporary  government,  and  fixed  upon  its  principal 
officers,  10  of  whom  were  drawn  from  the  13  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  Between  I  and  2 
o'clock,  bv  squads  and  by  different  routes  to  avoid 
notice,  and  having  first  taken  the  precaution  of  ascer- 
taining whether  there  was  any  one  there  to  oppose 
them,  they  proceeded  to  the  Government  buildmg  to 
proclaim  the  new  Government 

No  sign  of  opposition  was  manifest,  and  thereupon 
an  American  citizen  began  to  read  the  proclamation 
from  the  steps  of  the  Government  building  almost 
entirely  without  auditors.  It  is  said  that  before  the 
reading  was  finished  quite  a  concourse  of  persons, 
variously  estimated  at  from  50  to  100,  .some  anued 
and  some  unarmed,  gathered  about  the  committee  to 
give  them  aid  and  confidence.  This  statement  is 
not  important,  since  the  one  controlling  factor  in  the 
whole  affair  was  unquestionably  the  United  States 
marines,  who,  drawn  up  under  arms  and  with  artil- 
lery in  readiness  only  76  yards  distant,  dominated 
the  situation. 

The  Provisional  Government  thus  proclaimed  was 
by  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  '*  to  exist  until  terms 
of  union  with  the  United  States  had  been  negotiated 
and  agreed  upon."  The  United  States  minister,  pur- 
suant to  prior  agreement,  recojjnized  this  Government 
within  an  hour  after  the  reading  of  the  proclamation, 
and  before  five  o'clock,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  on 
behalf  of  the  Queen  and  her  Cabinet,  announced' that 
he  had  done  so. 

When  our  minister  recognized  the  Provisional 
Government,  the  only  basis  upon  which  it  rested  was 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  of  Safety  had,  in  the  man- 
ner above  stated,  declared  it  to  exisL  It  was  neither 
a  government  de  facto  nor  de  Jure.  That  it  was  not 
.  in"  such  possession  of  the  Government  property  and 
agencies  as  entitled  it  to  recognition  is  conclusively 

? roved  by  a  note  found  in  the  files  of  the  lesration  at 
lonolulu,  addressed  by  the  declared  head  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  to  Minister  Stevens,  dated  Jan. 
17,  1893,  in  which  he  acknowlcdires  with  expressions 
of  appreciation  the  minister's  recognition  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  and  states  that  it  is  not  vet  in 
the  possession  of  the  station  house  (the  place  wliere  a 
large  number  of  the  Queen's  troops  were  quartered V 
though  the  same  had  been  demanded  of  the  Queen's 
officers  in  charge.    Nevertheless,  this  wrongful  recog- 


nition by  our  minister  placed  the  Government  of  tlic 
Queen  in  a  pwition  of  most  perilous  perplexity. 

Un  the  one  hand,  she  had  possession  of  the  palace, 
of  the  barracks,  and  of  the  police  station,  and  liad  at 
her  command  at  least  500  fully  anned  men  and  sev- 
eral pieces  of  artillery.  Indeed,  the  whole  military 
force  of  her  kingdom  was  on  her  side  and  at  lier  dis- 
posal, while  the  Committee  of  Safety,  by  actual  search, 
liad  discovered  that  tliere  were  but  very  few  arms  in 
Honolulu  that  were  not  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  this  state  of  things,  if  the  Queen  could 
have  dealt  with  the  insurgents  alone,  her  course 
would  have  been  plain  and  the  result  unmistakable. 
But  the  United  States  had  allied  itself  with  her  ene- 
mies, had  recf)gnized  them  as  the  true  Government  ot 
Hawaii,  and  had  put  her  and  her  adherents  in  the 
position  of  opposition  against  lawful  authority.  She 
knew  that  she  could  not  withstand  the  power  of  the 
United  States,  but  she  believed  that  she  might  safely 
trust  to  its  ju.stice. 

Accordingly,  some  hours  aft«r  the  recognition  of 
the  Provisional  Government  by  tlie  United  States 
minister,  the  palace,  the  barracks,  and  the  police 
station,  with  all  the  military  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, were  delivered  up  by  the  Queen  upon  the  repre- 
sentation made  to  her  that  her  cause  would  thereafter 
be  reviewed  at  Washington,  and  while  protesting 
that  she  surrendered  to  the  superior  force  of  the 
United  Staters  whose  minister  had  caused  United 
States  troops  to  be  landed  at  Honolulu  and  declared 
that  he  would  support  the  Provisional  Government, 
and  that  she  yielded  her  authority  to  prevent  colli- 
sion of  armed*  forces  and  loss  of  life,  and  only  until 
such  time  as  the  United  States,  upon  the  facts  being 
presented  to  it,  should  undo  the  action  of  its  repre- 
sentative and  reinstate  her  in  the  authority  she 
claimed  as  the  constitutional  sovereign  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands. 

This  protest  was  delivered  to  the  chief  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  who  indorsed  thereon  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  receipt  The  terms  of  the  pro- 
test were  read  without  dissent  by  those  assuming  to 
constitute  the  Provisional  Government,  who  were  cer- 
tainly charged  with  the  knowledge  that  tlie  Queen, 
instead  of  finally  abandoning  her  power,  liad  ap- 
pealed to  the  justice  of  the  United  States  for  rein- 
statement in  her  authority  ;  and  yet  the  Provisional 
Government,  with  this  unanswered  pn^test  in  its  hand, 
hastened  to  negotiate  w^ith  the  United  States  for  the 
permanent  banishment  of  the  Queen  from  power  and 
for  a  sale  of  her  kingrdom. 

Our  country  was  in  danger  of  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  having  actually  set  up  a  temiwrary  govern- 
ment on  foreign  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
through  that  agency  territory  which  we  had  wrong- 
fully put  in  its  possession.  The  control  of  botli  sides 
of  a' bargain  acquired  in  such  a  manner  is  called  by  a 
familiar" and  unpleasant  name  when  found  in  private 
transactions.  We  are  not  without  a  precedent  show- 
ing how  scrupulously  we  avoided  such  accusations 
in  fonner  days.  After  the  people  of  Texas  had  de- 
clared their* independence  of  Mexico  they  resolved 
that  on  the  acknowledgment  of  their  independence 
by  the  United  States  they  would  seek  admission 
into  the  Union.  Several  months  after  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  by  which  Texan  independence  was 
practically  assuretl  and  establirthed.  President  Jack- 
son declined  to  recognize  it  alleging  as  one  of  his 
reasons  that  in  the  chxjumstances  it  became  us  "to 
beware  of  a  too  early  movement,  as  it  might  subject 
us,  however  unjustly,  to  the  imputation  of  .seeking  to 
establish  the  claim  of  our  neighbors  to  a  territory 
with  a  view  to  its  subsequent  acquisition  by  our- 
selves." This  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  hasty 
recognition  of  a  government  openly  and  concededly 
set  up  for  the  purpose  of  tendering  to  us  territorial 
annexation. 

I  believe  that  a  candid  and  thorough  examination 
of  the  facts  will  force  the  conviction  that  the  Pro- 
visional Government  owes  its  existence  to  an  armed 
invasion  by  the  United  States.    Fair-minded  people, 
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witli  the  evidence  before  them,  will  hardly  claim  that 
the  Hawaiian  Government  waa  overthrown  by  the 
jMJOple  of  the  islandH^or  that  the  ProvlHional  Govern- 
ment has  ever  existed  with  their  consent.  1  do  not 
understand  that  any  member  of  this  Government 
claims  tliat  the  people  would  uphold  it  by  their  suf- 
fra^'cs  if  they  were  allowed  to  vote  on  the  question. 

While  naturally  sympathizing  with  every  eftbrt  to 
establish  a  repul>lican  form  of  jjovemment,  it  hius 
been  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
cmlc  to  people  of  foreign  countries  the  same  freedom 
and  independence  in  the  management  of  their  do- 
mestic anairs  that  we  have  always  claimed  for  our- 
selves, and  it  has  been  our  practice  to  recognize  revo- 
lutionary government  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent 
that  they  were  supported  by  the  people. 

As  1  apprehend  the  f  ituation,  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  following  conditions :  The  lawful 
Government  of  Hawaii  was  overthrown  without  the 
drawing  of  a  sword  or  the  tiring  of  a  shot  by  a  pro- 
cess every  step  of  which,  it  may  safely  be  asserte<l, 
is  directly  traceable  to  and  dependent  for  its  success 
upon  the  agency  of  the  Unitea  States,  acting  through 
it«  diplomatic  and  naval  representatives.  But  for  tne 
notorious  predilections  of  the  United  States  minister 
for  annexation,  the  Committee  of  Safety,  which  should 
be  called  "  the  Committee  of  Annexation,'^  would  never 
have  existed.  But  for  the  landing  of  United  States 
forces  upon  false  pretexts  respcctmg  the  danger  to 
life  and  property  tlie  committee  would  never  have 
exposed  themselves  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
treason  by  undertaking  the  subversion  of  the  Queen's 
Government.  But  for  the  presence  of  the  United 
States  forces  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  in  posi- 
tion to  afford  all  needed  protection  and  support,  tlie 
conmiittee  would  not  have  proclaimed  the  Provisional 
Government  from  the  Government  building.  And, 
finally,  but  for  the  lawless  occupation  of  Honolulu  by 
United  States  forces,  and  but  mr  Minister  Stevens's 
rcKJc^rnition  of  the  Provisional  Government  when  the 
United  States  forces  were  its  sole  support  and  con- 
stituted its  only  military  strength,  the  Queen  and 
her  Government  would  not  have  yielded  to  the  Pro- 
visional Government  even  for  a  time,  and  tlie  sole 
purpose  of  submitting  her  case  to  the  enlightened 
justice  of  the  United  States.  Believing,  therefore, 
that  the  United  States  could  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances disclosed,  annex  the  islands  without  justly 
incurring  the  imputation  of  acquiring  them  unjustiii- 
ably,  1  shall  jioi  again  submit  the  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion to  the  Senate  for  its  consideration,  and  in  the 
instructions  to  Minister  Willis,  a  copy  of  which  ac- 
companies this  message,!  have  directed  him  to  so  in- 
fonn  the  Provisional  Government. 

But  in  the  present  instance  our  duty  does  nots  in 
my  opinion,  end  with  refusing  to  consummate  this 
questionable  transaction.  It  has  been  the  boast  of 
our  Government  that  it  seeks  to  do  justice  without 
regard  to  tlie  strength  or  weakness' of  those  with 
whom  it  deals.  I  mistake  the  American  people  if 
they  favor  the  odious  doctrine  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  international  morality,  that  there  is  one  law 
for  a  strong  nation  and  another  for  a  weak  one,  and 
that  even  by  indirection  a  strong  power  may  with  im- 
punitv  despoil  a  weak  one  of  its  territory.  By  an 
act  of  war  committed  with  the  participation  of  a'din- 
lomatic  representative  of  the  United  States  and  witn- 
out  authority  of  Congress,  the  Government  of  a  feeble, 
but  friendly  and  confiding  people  has  been  over- 
thrown. A  substantial  wrong  lias  thus  been  done, 
which  a  due  reparcl  for  our  national  character  as  well 
as  the  rights  or  injured  people  requires  wo  should  en- 
deavor to  repair.  The  Provisional  Government  has 
not  assumed  a  republican  or  other  constitutional  form, 
but  has  remained  a  mere  executive  council  or  oli- 
garchy, set  up  without  the  assent  of  the  people.  It 
has  not  souglit  to  find  a  pennanent  basis  of  popular 
support  and  has  ^iven  no  evidence  of  an  intention  to 
do  so.  The  United  States,  in  aiming  to  maintain  it- 
self as  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  nations,  would 
do  its  citizens  gross  injustice  if  it  applied  to  its  inter- 


national relations  other  than  a  high  standard  of 
honor  and  morality.  On  that  ground,  the  United 
States  can  not  properly  be  put  in  the  position  of 
countenancing  a  wrong  after  its  commission  any 
more  than  in  that  of  consenting  to  it  in  advance. 

The  Queen  surrendered  not  to  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, but  to  the  United  States.  She  surrendered 
not  absolutely  and  permanently,  but  temporarily  and 
conditionally,  until  such  time  as  the  facts  could  be 
considered  by  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  the 
Provisional  Government  acquiesced  in  her  surrender 
in  that  manner  and  on  these  tenns  not  only  by  tacit 
consent,  but  through  the  possible  acts  of  some  mem- 
bers of  that  Government,  who  urged  her  peaceable 
submission  not  merely  to  avoid  bloodshed,  but  be- 
cause she  could  place  implicit  reliance  upon  the  jus- 
tice of  the  Unitea  States  tiiat  the  whole  subject  would 
be  finally  considered  at  Washington. 

The  members  of  the  Provisional  Government  and 
their' supporters,  though  not  entitled  to  extreme  sym- 
pathy, have  been  led  to  their  present  predicament  of 
revolt  against  the  Government  of  the  Queen  bv  the 
indefensible  encouragement  and  assistance  of'  our 
diplomatic  representative.  This  fact  may  entitle 
them  to  claim  that,  in  our  effort  to  rectify  the  wrong 
committed,  some  regard  should  be  had  for  their 
safety.  This  sentiment  is  strongly  seconded  by  mv 
desire  to  do  nothing  that  would  invite  further  liarsli 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  or  violence  and 
bloodshed  in  any  quarter.  In  the  belief  that  the  Queen 
as  well  as  her  enemies  would  be  willing  to  adopt 
such  a  course  as  would  meet  these  conditions,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  both  the  Queen  and  the  Pro- 
visional Government  at  one  time  apparently  ac- 
quiesced in  a  reference  of  the  entire  case  to  tlie 
United  States  Government,  and  considering  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  in  any  event  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment by  its  own  declaration  of  limitation  was  orly  to 
exist  until  terms  of  union  with  the  United  States  of 
America  have  been  negotiated  and  agreed  upon,  I 
hoped  that,  after  the  assurance  to  the  members  of  that 
Government  that  such  union  could  not  be  consum- 
mated, I  might  compass  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the 
difficulty. 

Actuated  by  these  desires  and  purposes,  and  not 
unmindful  of  the  inherent  perplexities  of  the  situa- 
tion, nor  of  the  limitation  uiwn  my  power,  I  instructed 
Minister  Willis  to  advise  the  Queen  and  her  «4upporters 
of  my  desire  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  status  exist- 
ing before  the  lawless  landing  of  Unit-ed  States  forces 
on  Jan.  16  last,  if  such  restoration  could  be  effected 
upon  terms  providing  for  clemency  as  well  as  justice 
to  all  parties  concerned.  The  conditions  suggested 
contemplate  a  general  amnesty  to  those  concerned  in 
settinfir  up  the  Provisional  Government  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  all  its  bona  Mf  acts  and  obligations.  In 
short,  they  require  tliat  the  past  should  be  buried, 
and  that  the  restored  Government  should  resume  its 
authority  as  if  its  continuity  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted. 'These  conditions  have  not  proved  acceptable 
to  the  Queen,  who  has  been  infonned,  thev  will  be 
insisted  upon,  and  that,  unless  acceded  to,  the  efforts 
of  tlie  President  to  aid  in  tlie  restoration  of  her  Gov- 
ernment will  cease.  I  have  not  thus  far  learned  that 
she  is  willing  to  yield  them  her  acquiescence.  The 
check  which  my  plans  have  thus  encountered  has 
prevented  their  presentation  to  the  members  of  the 
Provisional  (Tovernmcnt,  while  unfortunate  public 
misrepresentations  of  the  situation  and  exaggerated 
statements  of  the  .sentiments  of  our  people  have  obvi- 
ously injured  the  prospects  of  successful  Executive 
mediation.  I  therefore  submit  this  communication, 
with  accompanying  exhibits,  embracing  Mr.  Blount's 
report,  the  evidence  and  statements  taken  by  him  at 
Honolulu,  the  instructions  given  to  both  Mr.  Blount 
and  Minister  Willis,  and  correspondence  connected 
with  the  affair  in  hand.  In  commending  this  sub- 
ject to  the  extended  powers  and  wide  discretion  of 
the  Congress,  I  desire  to  add  the  assurance  that  I  shall 
be  much  gratified  to  co-operate  in  any  legislative  plan 
which  may  be  devised  for  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
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lem  before  us  wliich  is  consistent  with  American  hon- 
or, inte>(rity,  and  morality. 

G ROVER   C'LKVKLAND. 

ExBCirriTK  Mansioh,  Dec.  18^  liiU,i. 

Various  documents  bearing  on  the  subject 
■were  submitted  with  this  message,  and  subse- 
quently the  President  sent  to  Congress  whatever 
matter  of  importance  bore  upon  the  controversy 
over  the  progress  of  Hawaii  to  independent  re- 
publicanism and  a  permanent  government.  The 
topic  was  debated  at  great  length,  diverse  reso- 
lutions were  offered,  and  elaborate  reports  were 
made  by  Senate  and  House  committees,  that  of 
the  former  being  especially  valuable.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  following  curious 
resolution  was  passed,  Feb.  7,  1894,  by  a  vote  of 
177  to  75: 

Jifsolved,  First:  That  it  Is  the  nense  of  this  House 
that  the  action  of  the  United  Stjitos  minister  in  em- 
ploying United  States  naval  forces  and  illegally  aid- 
ing in  overthrowing  the  constitutional  Government  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  January,  1^93,  and  in  setting 
up  in  its  place  a  Provijsional  Government  not  repub- 
lican in  form  and  in  opinwition  to  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  was  et>utrary  to  the  traditions  of 
our  republic  and  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution,  and 
Bhould  be  and  is  condenmcd. 

Second :  That  we  heartily  approve  the  principle 
announced  by  the  President  of  tlie  United  States,  that 
interference  with  the  domestic  aftuii-s  of  an  independ- 
ent nation  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  American  in- 
stitutions. And  it  is  further  the  sense  of  this  House 
that  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  our 
countrv,  or  the  assumption  of  a  i»rotcctorate  over 
them  by  our  Government,  is  uncalled  for  and  inex- 
pedient; that  the  people  of  that  country  should  have 
nad  absolute  freedom  and  inde})cndcnce  in  pursuing 
their  own  line  of  policy ;  and  that  foreign  intervention 
in  the  political  affairs  of  the  islands  will  not  be  re- 
jrarded  with  indifference  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  Senate  a  resolution  against  the  policy 
of  annexation  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  36  to  18, 
May  29 ;  and  on  May  81  the  following  resolution 
against  foreign  interference  with  Hawaii  was 
adopted : 

Ktwlvfih  That  of  rij?ht  it  belongs  wholly  to  the 
people  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  estabiisli  and  nuiiu- 
tain  their  own  fonn  of  government  and  domestic 
polity ;  that  the  United  States  oujrht  in  no  wise  to  in- 
terfere therewith ;  and  that  anv  intervention  in  tlie 
political  affairs  of  these  islands 't>y  any  other  govern- 
ment will  be  regarded  as  an  act  unfriendly  to  the 
United  States. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  session  resolutions 
were  introduced  congratulating  the' republic  of 
Hawaii  on  its  establishment. 

Other  International  Matters. — A  measure 
was  passed  bv  the  Senate,  April  8,  1894,  and  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Ai)ril  5,  and  was 
signed  by  the  President  April  6,  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  articles  of  award  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Arbitration  at  Paris  in  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  seals  in  Bering  Seju    Its  text  is  as  follows : 

Xow^  th*r(fore^  be  it  enactrti  by  ihfi  Stnate  and 
Ilou^e  of  litvrcMeHtatirfM  of  ths  FtnUd  States  of 
Amtrica  in  rongren*  (iMMmohd  :  Tliat  no  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  or  j)erson  owin«r  tlie  duty  of  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  or  the  treaties  of  tlie  United  States, 
nor  any  person  belonging  to  or  on  board  of  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States,  shall  kill,  capture,'(»r  pursue,  at  any 
time  or  in  any  manner  whatc\er,  outside  of  territorial 


watera,  any  fur  seal  in  the  waters  surrounding  the 
Pribilov  Island.i^  within  a  zone  of  60  geogrranhical 
miles  ( 60  to  a  de^rree  of  latitude )  around  said  islands, 
exclusive  of  the  territorial  waters. 

Skc.  2.  That  no  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  per- 
son above  describetl  in  section  1  of  this  act,  nor  any 
person  l>elongin^  to  or  on  board  of  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States,  shall  kill,  capture,  or  pursue,  in  any 
manner  whatever,  during  the  season  extendint;  from 
the  1st  day  of  May  to  the  31  bt  dav  of  July,  both  in- 
clusive, in  each  year,  any  fur  seal  on  the  high  seas 
outside  of  the  zone  mentioned  in  section  1,  and  in  that 
part  of  the  l*acitic  Ocean,  including  Berinjr  Sea, 
which  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the  thirty -fifth  degree 
of  north  latitude  and  to  the  east  of  the  one  hundred 
and  eijrhtieth  dejrree  of  longitude  from  Greenwich 
till  it  strikes  the  wattT  boundary  described  in  Article 
I  of  the  treat V  of  lb67,  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  and  tollowing  that  line  up  to  Bering  Straits. 

Skc.  :i.  No  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  person 
above  described  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall, 
during  the  peri<xl  and  in  the  waters  in  which  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  act  the  killing  of  fur  seals  is  not  pro- 
hibited, use  or  emplov  any  vessel,  nor  shall  any  ves.«el 
of  the  United  States  be  used  or  employed,  in  carrying 
on  or  taking  part  in  fur-seal  fishing  operations,  other 
than  a  sailing  vessel  propel le<i  by  sails  exclusively, 
and  such  canoes  or  undecked  boat>(,  propelled  ijy 
paddles,  oars,  or  sails  as  may  belong  to  and  be  usetl 
in  connection  with  such  sailing  vessel ;  nor  shall  any 
sailing  vessel  carrv  on  or  take  part  in  such  operations 
without  a  special  license  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  that  purpose,  and  without  carrying  a  dis- 
tinctive fiag  prescrilHjd  by  the  Government  for  tlie 
same  purjione. 

Skc.  4.  That  every  master  of  a  vessel  licensed  under 
this  act  to  engage  in  fur-seal  fishing  operations  shall 
accurately  enter  in  his  official  log  book  the  date  and 
place  of  every  such  operation,  and  also  the  number 
and  sex  of  the  seals  ca{)tured  each  day ;  and  on  com- 
ing into  port,  and  before  landing  cargo,  the  master 
shall  verifv,  on  oath,  such  official  log  book  as  con- 
taining a  full  and  true  statement  of  the  number  and 
character  of  his  fur-seal  fishing  operations,  including 
the  number  and  sex  of  seals  captureti ;  and  for  any 
false  statement  willfully  made  by  a  person  so  licensed 
by  the  UnitiHl  States  in' this  behalf  he  shall  be  subject 
to  the  penalties  of  |K«rjury  ;  and  any  seal  skins  found 
in  excess  of  the  st^itement  in  the  otfi'cial  log  book  shall 
be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  That  no  jnerson  or  ve:*scl  engaginflr  in  fur- 
seal  fishing  operations  under  this  act  shall  use  or  em- 
]»loy  in  any  such  operations  any  net,  firearm,  airgun, 
or  explosive :  lYoridfd^  /totct  /v  r,'  That  this  prohibition 
sliall  not  apply  to  the  use  of  shotguns  in  such  opera- 
tions outside  of  Bering  Sea  during  the  season  when 
the  killing  of  fur  seals  is  not  there  prohibited  bv  this 
act. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  act  shall 
iif)t  api>ly  to  Indians  dwelling  on  the  coast  of  the 
Unite<l  States,  and  taking  fur  seals  in  canoes  or  un- 
decked boats  ])ropellcd  wholly  by  paddles,  oars,  or 
sails,  and  not  trans|H)rted  by  or  used  in  connection 
with  other  vessels,  or  manned  by  more  than  five  per- 
sons, in  the  manner  heretofore  practiced  by  the  said 
Indians :  Providtd,  however^  That  the  exception  made 
in  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  Indians  in  the  em- 
ployment of  other  pers<tns,  or  who  shall  kill,  capture, 
or  fmrsue  fur  seals  outside  of  territorial  waters  under 
contract  to  deliver  the  skins  to  other  jx^rsons,  nor  to 
the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  or  of  the  passes  between  tlie 
Aleutian  Islands. 

SKr.  7.  That  the  Pn'sident  shall  have  power  to 
make  regulations  respecting  the  special  license  and 
the  distinctive  flag  mentioned  in  this  act,  and  regula- 
tions otherwise  suitable  to  secure  the  due  execution  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  from  time  to  time  to 
add  to^  motlify,  amend,  or  revoke  such  regulations,  as 
in  his  judgment  may  seem  exi>edient. 

Sec.  h.  That.  exce[)t  in  the  case  of  a  master  making 
a  false  statement  under  oath  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  every  person 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  a^'t,  or  of 
tlie  ret? uiutions  made  thereunder,  sliall  for  each  offense 
be  lined  not  lea*  tlian  $200,  or  ini prisoned  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both  ;  and  all  vessels,  their  tackle, 
anparel,  furniture,  and  canr^,  at  any  time  used  or  em- 
ployed in  violation  of  this  act,  or  of  the  regulations 
niaile  thereunder,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
Slates. 

Sec.  9.  That  any  violation  of  this  act,  or  of  the 
ri'gulations  made  thereunder,  may  be  prosecuted 
either  in  the  district  court  of  Alaska,  or  in  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  Statea  in  California,  Oregon, 
or  Washington. 

Skc.  10.  That  if  any  unlicensed  vessel  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  found  within  the  waters  to  which  this 
act  applies,  and  at  a  time  when  the  killing  of  fur  seals 
is  by  this  act  there  prohibited,  having  on  board  seal 
skins  or  botliea  of  seals,  or  apparatus  or  implements 
suitable  for  killing  or  taking  seals;  or  if  any  licensed 
vessel  shall  be  tound  in  the  waters  to  which  this  act 
applies,  having  on  boartl  apparatus  or  implements 
suitable  for  taking  seals,  but  lorbidden  then  and  there 
to  be  used,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  the  vessel  in  the 
one  ca^e  and  the  apparatus  or  implements  in  the  otlier 
was  or  were  used  m  violation  of  this  act  until  it  is 
otherwise  sufficiently  proved. 

Skc.  11.  That  it  sfiall  be  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  cause  a  sufficient  naval  force  to  cruise  in  the  waters 
to  which  this  act  is  applicable  to  enforce  its  provisions ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commanding  officer  of 
any  ves.Hel  belonging  to  the  naval  or  revenue  service 
of  the  United  States,  when  so  instructed  by  the  Presi- 
tlent,  to  seize  and  arrest  all  vessels  of  the  United  States 
found  bv  him  to  be  engaged,  used,  or  employed  in  the 
waters  last  aforesaid  in  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
hibitions of  this  act,  or  of  any  regulations  made  then?- 
under,  and  to  take  the  same,  with  all  {>ersons  on  board 
thereof,  to  the  mo«t  convenient  port  in  any  district  of 
the  United  States  mentioned  in  this  act,  there  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law. 

Seo.  1'2.  That  any  vessel  or  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  ^wrson  described  in  the  first  section  of  this 
act,  offendmg  against  the  prohibitions  of  this  act  or 
The  regulations  thereunder,  may  be  seized  and  de- 
tained bv  the  naval  or  other  duly  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  ller  Majesty  the  Queen  of  (Jreat  Britain,  but 
when  so  seized  antl  detained  they  shall  be  delivered 
as  soon  as  practicable,  with  any  witnesses  and  proofs 
on  board,  to  anv  naval  or  rt»venue  officer  or  other  au- 
thorities of  the  iTnited  States,  wliose  courts  alone  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  try  the  offense  and  impose  the 
jH>nalties  for  the  same :  'Provided^  however.  That  Brit- 
ish officer*  shall  arrest  and  detain  vessels  and  persons 
as  in  this  section  specified  only  after,  by  appropriate 
legislation.  Great  Britain  shall  have  aikhorized  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  duly  commissioned  and  in- 
structed by  the  President  to  that  end  to  aiTcst,  detain, 
and  deliver  to  the  authorities  of  (ireat  Britain  vessels 
and  subjects  of  that  Government  offending  against 
any  statutes  or  regulations  of  Gn^at  Britain  enactctl 
or  made  to  enforce  the  award  of  the  treaty  mentioned 
in  the  title  of  this  act. 

On  Aii^.  13, 1894,  a  treaty  with  China,  sent  to 
the  Senate,  March  19,  was  approved,  and  ratifi- 
cation? were  exchanged  between  the  United 
States  and  China,  Dec.  7, 1894,  at  Washington. 
Article  I  stipulates  that,  except  under  conditions 
subsequently  specified,  the  immigration  of  Chi- 
nese laborors  to  the  United  States  shall  be  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  Article  II  excepts  from  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  article  the  return 
to  the  United  States  of  every  registered  Chinese 
laborer  who  has  a  lawful  wife,  child,  or  parent 
in  the  United  States,  or  property  to  the  value  of 
f  1,000  or  debts  of  like  amount  pending  settle- 
ment. To  secure  this  exception,  however,  each 
laborer  is  compelled,  before  leaving  the  United 


States,  to  deposit  with  the  collector  of  customs, 
before  he  departs,  a  full  description  in  writing 
of  his  family  or  property  or  debts,  and  shall  in 
exchange  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  his 
right  to  return.  Forfeiture  of  the  right  is  pro- 
vided in  case  the  description  is  proved  to  be 
false.  The  right  to  return  ceases  after  one  year, 
unless  extended  for  special  reasons  for  another 
year.  Article  III  declares  that  the  provisions  of 
the  convention  shall  not  affect  the  rights  now 
enjoyed  by  Chinese  officials,  teachers,  sttidents, 
merchants,  or  travelers,  for  curiosity  or  pleasure, 
but  not  laborers,  coming  to  the  United  States 
and  residing  therein.  To  entitle  such  persons  to 
admission  to  this  country,  however,  an  official 
certificate  will  be  required.  The  privilege  of 
transit  for  Chinese  laborers  across  the  United 
States,  in  journeying  to  or  from  other  countries, 
is  continued.  Article  IV  provides  that  Chinese  of 
the  laboring  or  any  other  class,  either  perma- 
nently or  temporarily  in  the  United  States,  shall 
have  all  the  protection  to  their  persons  and  prop- 
erty that  is  given  to  citizens  of  the  most  favored 
nations,  except  the  right  to  become  naturalized 
citizens.  Article  V  recognizes  the  right  of  China 
to  enact  and  enforce  laws  and  regulations  similar 
to  our  act  for  the  registration  of  Chinese  in  this 
country,  providing  for  the  registration  of  all 
American  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  resid- 
ing in  China,  and  binds  this  Govenunent  to  re- 
port to  the  Government  of  China  the  full  name, 
age,  occupation,  and  place  of  residence  of  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  including  mis- 
sionaries, within  and  without  the  treaty  ports  of 
China.  Article  VI  sets  the  limit  of  the  treaty  at 
ten  years,  and  provides  for  extension  during  an- 
other  period  of  ten  years,  unless  formal  notice 
of  its  termination  be  given  by  either  Govern- 
ment. 

Adjournment.— The  session  closed  Aug.  28, 
1894. 

CONNECTICUT,  a  New  England  State,  one 
of  the  original  thirteen:  ratified  the  national 
Constitution  Jan.  9,  1788;  area,  4,990  square 
miles.  The  p<:)pulation,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census,  was  237,946  in  1790:  251.002  in 
1800:  261,942  in  1810:  275,148  in  1820;  297,675 
in  1830:  309,978  in  1840;  370,792  in  1W50;  460,- 
147  in  1860;  537,454  in  1870;  622,700  in  1880; 
and  746,258  in  1890.    Capital,  Hartford. 

Iwovernment.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Luzon  B. 
^lorris.  Democrat ;  Cieutenant  Governor,  P>nest 
Cady  ;  Secretary  of  State,  J(»hn  J.  Phelan  ;  Treas- 
urer, Marvin  Ii.  Sanger;  Comptroller,  Nicholas 
Staub;  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Education, 
Charles  I).  Iline';  Insurance  Commissioner,  Bur- 
ton Mansfield  :  Railroad  Commissioners,  William 

0.  Seymour,  George  M.  Woodruff,  and  Alexan- 
der C.  Robertson  :  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  P>roi*s,  Charles  B.  Andrews:  Associate 
Justices,  David  Torrance,  Elisha  Carpenter,  suc- 
ceeded on  Jan.  14  by  William  Ilammersley, 
Augustus  H.  Fenn,  anS  Simeon  E.  Baldwin. 

Finances. — The  latest  report  of  the  Treasurer, 
which  covers  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1893, 
presents  the  following  figures:  Balance  on  Oct. 

1,  1892,  1924,417.44;  total  receipts  from  all 
sources  for  the  year,  |2,290,952.70 ;  total  dis- 
bursements, 12,361,967.96;  balance  on  Oct.  1. 
1893,  $853,401.74.    The  receipts  were  derived 
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from  the  following  sources:  Military  commuta- 
tion tax,  1126,523.09 ;  avails  of  courts  and  bonds, 
|25,133.a5 ;  tax  on  saving  banks,  $308,080.25 ; 
tax  on  nonresident  stock,  $94,214.92;  tax  on 
mutual  insurance  companies,  $258,451.04:  tax 
on  railroad  companies,  $772,870.75 ;  commission- 
ers of  insurance.  $59,511.09 ;  tax  on  investments, 
$33,991.48;  collateral  inheritance  tax,  $143,606.- 
07;  tax  on  express  companies,  $32,462.99 ;  direct 
tax  refunded  V  United  States,  $261,981.90:  in- 
terest, $40,750.13;  miscellaneous.  $133,374.70. 
The  disbursements  were  divided  as  follow: 
Civil-list  orders,  $1,713.316.17 ;  registered  ordei-s, 
$540,967.20;  interest  on  State  bonds,  $104,700; 
other  interest  items,  $2,984.59.  No  ad  valorem 
tax  on  property  has  been  levied  for  several  years, 
the  income  from  the  above-mentioned  sources 
being  sufficient  to  maintain  the  State  govern- 
ment. There  was  no  change  in  the  State  debt 
during  the  year. 

Yaluation. — The  total  assessed  valuation  of 
property  in  the  State  for  1893  was  $416,315,790 
(with  one  small  town  estimated),  an  increase  of 
$35,154,183  over  the  figures  for  1892.  This  heavy 
increase  was  not  distributed  generallv.  Four 
fifths  of  it  was  in  Bridgeport,  where  there  had 
been  a  revaluation  of  all  property,  and  an  effort 
to  have  it  represented  in  the  town  list  at  some- 
thing near  its  actual  worth. 

Education. — The  following  statistics  from 
the  latest  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
cover  the  school  year  1892-*93 :  Children  of  school 
age,  167,809 ;  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  133,- 
237 ;  increase  over  previous  year,  2,266 ;  average 
daily  attendance,  8(5,255 ;  increase,  1,368 ;  average 
school  year,  182*74  days ;  number  of  schoolhouses, 
1,635 ;  value  of  school  property,  $7,508,536.49 ; 
male  teachers — in  winter  390,  in  summer  321 ; 
female  teachers — in  winter  3,025,  in  summer 
3.089;  average  monthly  wages,  male  teachers, 
$86.48 ;  average  monthly  wages,  female  teachers, 
$39.84;  number  of  public  schools,  1,584;  num- 
ber of  school  districts,  1,386 ;  public  high  schools, 
82.  Sources  of  public-school  revenue :  Prom  per- 
manent funds,  $168,839.25;  from  State  taxes, 
$251,713.50;  from  local  taxes,  $1,577,786.63; 
from  other  sources,  $147,887.61;  total  revenue, 
$2,146,226.99.  Expenditures  for  new  buildings, 
$248,232.19;  for  libraries  and  apy)aratus,  $15,- 
180.65 ;  for  running  expenses,  including  salaries 
of  teachers  and  superintendents,  $1,721,499.95; 
for  other  expenses,  $356,438.64;  total  expenses, 
$2,341,351.43.  Children  in  private  and  parochial 
schools.  20,981 :  not  attending  any  school,  29,898. 

The  State  school  fund,  the  income  of  which 
is  devoted  annually  to  the  support  of  public 
schools,  originally  came  from  tne  sale  of  the 
"  Western  reserve "  lands  in  Ohio,  aggregating 
3,666,000  acres.  These  lands  were  offered  for 
sale  in  1795,  and  $1,200,000  was  obtained  from  a 
syndicate  of  wealthy  citizens  of  the  State.  In 
1815  the  fund  had  increased  to  $1,501,914,  and 
in  1880,  when  the  present  commissioner.  Jere- 
miah Olnev,  assumed  office,  it  amounted  to 
$2,021,346.31.  At  the  latter  date  almost  all  the 
fund  was  invested  in  mortgages  on  Connecticut 
real  estate.  Some  of  these  mortgages  have 
proved  poor  investments,  and  the  State  has  been 
called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  make  up  de- 
ficiencies. During  the  past  thirteen  years,  em- 
bracing the  term  of  the  present  commissioner. 


deficiencies  amounting  to  $82,106.45  have  been 
restored  to  the  fund,  the  capital  of  which  is  now 
smaller  than  in  1880  by  the  sum  of  $6,896.90. 
During  the  same  period  the  locality  in  which 
investments  have  been  sought  has  changed,  and 
as  a  result  the  mortgages  in  Connecticut  have 
been  reduced  from  $1,734,239  to  $867,583,  and 
those  in  Massachusetts  from  $7,853  to  $3,257. 
The  bank  stocks  have  decreased  from  $195,845 
to  $167,147,  and  the  $50,000  of  Connecticut 
State  bonds  have  passed  from  the  list  altogether. 
Meantime  the  mortgages  in  Ohio  have  increased 
from  $3,500  to  $805,630,  and  $55,110  has  been 
invested  in  mortgages  in  Indiana.  It  appears 
that  there  is  at  present  invested  in  Ohio  and  In- 
diana mortgages  the  sum  of  $860,740,  or  nearly 
half  the  total  amount  of  the  fund. 

The  policy  of  placing  so  large  a  part  of  the 
fund  in  Western  loans  has  been  questioned  of 
late,  and  fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  se- 
curity might  not  prove  ample,  especially  as  the 
agents  placing  the  loans  obtained  their  commis- 
sions from  the  borrower,  and  might  not  in  all 
cases  be  anxious  to  exact  full  security,  A  fur- 
ther development  in  the  matter  occurred  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  present  year,  when  Comptroller  Staub- 
brought  suit  a^inst  Commissioner  Olney  to  re- 
cover commissions  which  he  claimed  the  com- 
missioner had  converted  to  his  own  use.  The 
amount  sought  to  be  recovered  was  over  $45,000. 
The  allegations  of  the  Comptroller  in  this  suit 
are  denied  by  the  defendant. 

Militia. — ^At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the 
State  militia  consisted  of  2,759  persons,  includ- 
ing officers  and  men.  An  encampment  is  held 
annually  at  Niantic,  lasting  several  days.  The 
expenses  for  this  and  for  other  militia  purposes 
in  1893  were  $133,910. 

SarinffB  Banks.— During  the  year  ending  Oct. 
1,  1893,  tne  number  of  depositors  in  the  savings 
banks  of  the  State  increased  from  331,061  to 
335,879,  and  the  total  amount  of  deposits  from 
$130,686,729.28  to  $133,967,220.11.  The  average 
amount  due  each  dei)ositor  increased  from 
$394.75  to  $398.95.  Compared  with  correspond- 
ing figures  for  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of 
3,868  is  shown  in  the  number  of  accounts  opened 
during  the  jrear,  and  an  increase  of  5,279  m  the 
number  closed.  The  amount  of  money  depos- 
ited shows  a  decrease  of  $741,352.38,  and  the 
amount  withdrawn  an  increase  of  $4,()84,518.69. 
A  gain  of  $363,054.40  was  made  in  income  re- 
ceived, and  the  large  sum  of  $5,249,139.75  was 
declared  in  dividends.  Assets  yielding  no  in- 
come have  been  reduced  to  $380,863.63.  Twelve 
banks  that  discriminate  in  favor  of  small  depos- 
itors paid  from  3  to  5  per  cent.,  2  paid  a  uniform 
rate  of  5. 19  paid  4^,  2  paid  4^,  and  52  |>aid  4  per 
cent.  The  State  banks  and  trust  companies 
showed  remarkable  strength  through  the  finan- 
cial pani(\  The  8  State  banks,  with  $2,340,000 
capital,  have  increased  their  surplus  $58,296. 
The  trust  companies  (capital.  $1,161,000)  in- 
creased their  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
$09,548. 

Labor  Statistics.— Returns  to  the  State  Bu- 
reau of  Lal)or  Statistics  from  the  same  624  estab- 
lishments for  three  years,  from  the  same  238  for 
four  years,  and  from  the  same  85  for  five  years, 
show  a  general  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
profit  on  investment,  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
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material,  and  a  decrease  in  the  wage  cost.  In  a 
majority  of  the  industries  wage  cost  decreased 
as  material  cost  increased,  or  increased  as  mate- 
rial cost  decreased.  • 

Of  the  1,801  establishments  reporting  for  1892 
and  employing  158.269  persons,  only  79  estab- 
lishments, having  2,585  employees,  ran  over 
sixty  hours  a  week.  This  was  only  4*39  per 
cent,  of  the  establishments  and  only  1*65  per 
cent,  of  the  employees.  In  1885,  according  to 
the  1886  report  of  the  bureau,  15*26  per  cent,  of 
the  establishments  and  16*2  per  cent,  of  the  em- 
ployees then  reported  were  working  over  sixty 
hours  a  week. 

The  effect  of  the  law  of  1887  was  to  make  sixty 
hours  a  week  the  working  time  for  practically 
ail — the  men  as  well  as  the  women  and  children. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  strong  tendency  toward 
even  less  than  sixty  hours,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1892  84*09  per  cent,  of  employees 
in  all  the  factories  of  the  State  were  wording 
fifty-nine  hours  or  less  a  week.  In  the  cotton 
industry  alone  this  tendency  is  not  found.  It  is 
most  pronounced  in  the  cities,  and  reaches  its 
lowest  proportions  in  the  3  eastern  counties  of 
the  Stat«. 

In  1886,  according  to  the  report  of  the  bureau 
for  that  year,  of  71,539  people  employed  in  483 
establishments,  38*4  per  cent,  were  paid  weekly. 
In  1892,  of  153.269  people  employed  in  1.801  es- 
tablishments, 81*58  per  cent,  were  paid  weekly. 
Besides  accomplishing  the  change  above  indi- 
cated, the  weekly-payment  law  has  abolished  the 
practice  of  charging  a  commission  for  money 
advances  between  paydays;  it  has,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  aroenament  of  the  foreign  attach- 
ment law,  practically  suspended  factorizing ;  it 
has  increased  cash  transactions,  and  has  added 
to  the  purchasing  power  of  wages. 

Local  Option. — Town  elections  were  held 
throughout  the  State  early  in  October,  at  which 
the  question  of  license  or  no  license  for  the  year 
following  was  voted  upon.  The  result  is  shown 
below  in  comparison  with  the  vote  in  1898 : 


COUNTIES. 

TOWNS  VOTING 
LICEN8K. 

TOWNS  VOTING 
NO  LICKX8R. 

1893. 

1894. 

12 

1893. 

1894. 

Hartford 

18 

16 
10 
15 
9 
11 
14 
11 
11 

17 

New  Haven 

15             15 

7      1        7. 

11 

New  f .ODdoD.  ...     .... 

14 

Fairfield 

16 
8 
12 

4 
3 

18 
2 
10 

4 
8 

10 

Windham 

LItrhfleld 

Middlesex 

Tolland 

18 
16 
11 
10 

Total 

71 

66 

97      ;     102 

As  a  rule,  the  drift  of  the  State,  esneciiilly  in 
the  rural  sections,  is  (|uite  steadily  and  strongly 
toward  local  prohibition.  The  gain  in  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  marked. 

State  MonunientH. — The  Legislature,  at  its 
last  session,  provided  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
memorials  on  the  battlefields  of  the  war,  com- 
memorating the  heroism  and  service  of  the  Con- 
necticut troops.  Four  of  the  State  regiments — 
the  Eighth.  Eleventh,  Fourteenth,  and  Sixteenth 
— were  engaged  at  Antietam.  The  Fourteenth 
was  brigaded  on  the  right  of  the  Union  lines, 
while  the  three  remaining  commands,  with  the 


Fourth  Rhode  Island,  constituted  the  Connecti- 
cut brigade.  This  organization  was  on  Bum- 
side's  left,  and  the  Eleventh  participated  in  the 
charge  that  won  the  bridge  from  the  rebel  forces. 
In  commemoration  of  the  services  of  these 
troops,  4  monuments  have  been  erected  on  the 
Antietam  battlefield,  and  early  in  October  they 
were  dedicated.  In  November  a  monument  simi- 
lar to  these  was  dedicated  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  in 
honor  of  the  Fifteenth  Regiment. 

Political. — A  State  convention  of  the  Pro- 
hibition party  met  in  New  Haven  on  Aug.  22, 
and  nominated  the  following  ticket :  For  Gov- 
ernor, De  Witt  C,  Pond :  for  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, Edward  Manchester;  for  Secretary  of 
State,  Louis  A.  Babcock ;  for  Treasurer,  William 
Ingalls  ;  for  Comptroller,  Oliver  G.  Beard.  The 
usual  antisaloon  resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  Republicans  met  in  State  convention  in 
Hartford  on  Sept.  18.  Several  candidates  for 
the  gubernatorial  nomination  were  presented, 
their  strength  on  the  first  formal  ballot  being 
as  follows :  Lieut.-Gov.  Samuel  E.  Merwin,  140 
votes:  P>ank  W.  Cheney,  132^;  O.  Vincent  Cof- 
fin, 128 :  John  A.  Porter,  63^.  Mr.  Coffin  was 
nominated  on  the  fourth  ballot.  The  remainder 
of  the  ticket  was  completed  as  follows:  For 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Lorrin  A.  Cooke ;  for  Sec- 
retary of  State,  William  G.  Mowry;  for  Treas- 
ui-er,  George  W.  Hodge ;  for  Comptroller,  Ben- 
jamin P.  Mead.  The  platform  adopted  w^as 
silent  upon  State  issues.  The  following  were 
among  its  declarations : 

We  declare  anew  our  hearty  adhe»ion  to  the  time- 
honored  principle  of  judicio*u«  taritt'  protection  for 
American  induHtries,  e8i)wially  the  great  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  iuterestJ*,  and  American 
wages;  and  we  invite  the  bu8ine«8  men,  manufac- 
turers, niechanicH,  wa^e-earners,  and  fanners  of  Con- 
necticut to  pans  judjjrmeut  by  their  ballots  upon  a 
Democratic  tariff  bill  conceived  in  8CctionaIi8m  and 
brought  forth  in  scaudal ;  rcBting  uj^xm  no  discover- 
able principle ;  a&  uuscientiflc  as  it  is  unpatriotic ; 
swaniiing  with  cruditicH,  inequalities,  and  ilagrant 
diHcriininations  ;  borrowing  it8  niOHt  htriking  and  ob- 
noxiouM  feature  from  the  Populists;  and  justly  de- 
nounced as  a  nionuuieut  of  "  jiarty  jwrtldy  and  party 
dishonor." 

The  Republican  partv  hold8  that  American  silver 
as  well  as  American  gold  should  be  used  as  standard 
money  untlcr  such  international  agreements  as  will 
insure  the  maintenance  of  a  parity  of  values,  so  that 
the  purchasing  and  debt-paying  power  of  every  dol- 
lar iBsue<l  by  the  (lovemujent,  whether  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  paper,  shall  be  at  all  times  the  same. 

On  Sept.  25  the  Democratic  convention  as- 
sembled at  New  Haven,  and  nominated  Ernest 
Cady  for  Governor,  Morris  B.  Beardsley  for 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Edward  G.  Kilduft  for 
Secretary  of  State,  Stephen  O.  Bowen  for  Treas- 
urer, and  Nicholas  Staub  for  Auditor.  The 
platform  contains  the  following  declarations : 

We  believe  the  free  coal  and  iron  bills  now  pend- 
ing in  the  United  States  Senate  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  interchtb  of  the  whole  country,  if  promptly 
passed. 

We  demand  the  prompt  passacrc  of  a  law  which 
will  abolish  the  differential  duties  on  refined  sugar 
now  maintained  in  the  Senate  by  the  Republican 
and  Sufirar  Trust  combination. 

We  demand  that  the  people  of  (Connecticut  shall 
have  an  eariy  opportunity  ot  decidinjyr  bv  their  bal- 
lot whether  they  wish  to  change  their  tundamental 
law  bv  a  constitutional  convention. 
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We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  strict  corrupt  practice 
act,  with  provisions  limiting  the  purposes  for  which 
money  may  be  expended  in  elections,  and  providing 
for  the  forfeiture  of  office  us  a  i>eualty  for  disregard- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  law. 

A  State  convention  was  also  held  by  the 
Populist  partv,  which  nominated  a  ticket  headed 
by  Edwin  C.  bingham  for  Governor.  The  head 
of  the  Socialist-Labor  ticket  was  James  F. 
Tuckey. 

All  the  candidates  on  the  Republican  ticket 
received  majorities,  and  were  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, under  the  majority  requirement  of  the  State 
Constitution.  For  (lovernor,  Coffin  received 
83,988  votes ;  Cady,  66,271 ;  Pond,  2,345  ;  Bing- 
ham and  all  others,  2,333.  Members  of  the 
Legislature  were  elected  as  follow :  Senate — Re- 
publicans, 22;  Democrats,  2.  House^Repub- 
licans,  205 ;  Democrats,  47.  This  is  a  gain  for 
the  Republicans  of  10  seats  in  the  Senate  and  68 
in  the  House.  Republicans  were  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  all  the  4  congressional  districts. 

COKEA.    See  Korea. 

COSTA  RICA,  a  republic  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  Congress  is  a  single  chamber  of  21 
members  elected  for  four  years,  as  also  is  the 
President.  J.  Rodriguez  was  elected  President 
in  1890.  The  ministers  in  the  beginning  of  1894 
were :  Foreign  Affairs,  Worship,  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Public  Charity,  and  Justice,  M.  V.Jime- 
nez ;  War  and  Marine,  R.  Iglesias ;  Gobernacion 
and  Public  W^orks,  J.  Vargas ;  Finance,  Dr.  P. 
Valverde. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  is  20,790 
sc{uare  miles.  The  population  enumerated  in 
1892  was  243,205,  of  whom  122,480  were  males 
and  120,725  females.  The  actual  population  is 
estimated  to  be  262,700.  San  Jose,  the  capital, 
has  19,326  inhabitants.  There  were  in  1892  in 
attendance  in  267  elementary  schools  11,472  pu- 
pils. The  Government  mafntains  also  higher 
schools. 

Finances. — The  main  sources  of  revenue  are 
customs,  which  in  the  year  1891-92  yielded 
2.143,164  pesos,  and  excise  duties  on  spirits  and 
tobacco,  which  yielded  2.185,670  pesos  out  of  a 
tr)tal  revenue  of  5,808,474  i)esos.  The  expendi- 
ture amounted  to  5.814,643  pesos,  of  which  the 
chief  items  were  549.287  pesos  for  public  works, 
525.249  pesos  for  education,  431,590  pesos  for 
military  affairs,  417.590  pesos  for  the  interior, 
415.215  pesos  for  finance,  and  257,208  pesos  for 
police.    The  standing  military  force  is  600  men. 

The  foreign  debt  in  1892  amounted  to  18,864,- 
541  pesos,  and  the  internal  debt  and  paper  money 
to  2.811,102  pesos.  In  1887  the  foreign  debt, 
consisting  of  the  nominal  sum  of  £2,691.300  and 
.£2.119,512  of  unpaid  interest,  was  converted  into 
a  5-per-oent.  sterling  loan  of  £2,000.000,  which 
was  assumed  by  the  Cost*  Rica  Railroad  Com- 
pany, but  the  contract  has  not  been  carried  out. 
Congress,  in  June.  1894,  voted  to  impose  an  ex- 
port duty  of  1  f)eso  a  quintal  on  coffee,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  applied  to  paying  off  the  interest  on 
the  foreign  debt. 

Commerce  and  Production.— Costa  Rica  is 
noted  for  its  excellent  coffee,  of  which  378,224 
quintals  were  produced  in  1892.  The  ralue  of 
the  imports  in  1892  was  5.389,749  pesos;  exfwrts, 
9.113.948  pesos.  The  value  of  the  exports  of 
coffee  was    8,024,651    pesos;    bananas,   707,282 


pesos ;  wood,  97,102  pesos ;  hides  and  skins,  90,- 
249  pesos;  precious  metals,  68,047  pesos.  The 
imports  from  Great  Britain  were  1,7(«,145  pesos; 
while  1,295,682  pesos  worth  of  merchandise  came 
from  the  United  States,  947,647  pesos  from  Ger- 
many, and  526,^^2  pesos  from  France.  Of  the 
exports,  4,916,287  pesos  went  to  Great  Britain, 
3,642,896  pesos  to  the  United  States,  and  386,- 
737  pesos  to  Germany.  The  shipping  entered  at 
the  ports  of  Limon  and  Punta  Arenas  during 
1892  was  372  ships,  of  388,499  tons. 

Commnnications.— There  is  a  railroad  147 
miles  long,  running  from  Limon  to  Alajuela. 
which  will  eventually  join  one  from  Punta  Are- 
nas, on  the  Pacific  coast,  of  which  14  miles  have 
been  built,  reaching  Esparza. 

There  are  630  miles  of  telegraph.  The  num- 
ber of  messages  in  1891  was  222,231.  The  postal 
traffic  was  838,051  domestic  and  752.686  inter- 
national letters. 

Change  of  Administration.— Preyious  to  the 
general  election,  which  was  held  in  April,  1894, 
a  revolutionary  uprising  was  started,  but  it  was 

?|uickly  quelled.  The  official  candidate,  Rafael 
glesias,  was  elected  President  over  Jose  G.  Tre- 
jos,  the  Catholic  Union  candidate.  The  new 
President  was  inducted  into  office,  and  at  the 
opening  of  Congress  appointed  the  following 
Cabinet:  Foreign  Affairs.  Justice,  and  Public 
Instruction,  Ricardo  Pacheco;  Interior,  Police, 
and  Public  Works,  Dr.  Juan  J.  UUoa ;  Finance 
and  Customs,  Ricardo  Monleategre;  War  and 
Marine.  Dr.  Juan  B.  Quiros. 

lief  ore  the  change  of  administration  negotia- 
tions were  in  progress  for  an  extradition  treaty 
with  the  United  States.  The  Costa  Rican  au- 
thorities had  as  a  matter  of  comity  surrendered 
a  fugitive  who  was  wanted  in  New  York  to  an- 
swer a  charge  of  embezzlement,  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  desired  to  include 
that  among  the  extraditable  offenses,  with  mur- 
der, arson,  piracy,  mutiny,  burglary,  robbery, 
forgery,  and  counterfeiting.  The  new  President 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Nicarai^uan  authori- 
ties, who  were  offended  because  he  would  not 
surrender  fugitive  revolutionists,  and  accused 
him  of  harboring  the  political  enemies  of  Presi- 
dent Zelaya.  In  September  an  attempt  was  made 
to  assassinate  President  Tglasias  at  a  military  re- 
view by  a  man  named  Araya,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  an  anarchist. 

CUBA  AND  PUERTO  RICO,  two  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  colonies  of  Spain. 

Cuba. — The  Captain  General  is  responsible  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  at  Madrid.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  Council  of  Government,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The 
colony  is  represented  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  by  14 
Senators  and  30  Deputies.  The  Captain  General 
at  the  beginning  of  1894  was  Gen.  Calleja. 

Area  and  Fopulation.— The  area  of  the 
island  is  34,233  square  miles.  The  population  is 
1,631.687,  comprising  977,992  persons  of  Spanish 
extraction,  10,632  foreign  whites,  43,811  Chinese, 
and  489.249  negroes  and  colored  people.  Havana, 
the  capital,  has  200,448  inhabitants;  Santiago, 
71,370;  Matanzas,  56,379;  Cienfuegos,  40,964: 
Puerto  Principe,  40,958. 

Finances. — The  revenue  for  1898-*94  was  esti- 
mated at  24,440.759  pesos,  of  which  11,375.(KK) 
pesos  are  the  estimated  yield  of  customs.    The 
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estimated  expenditure  is  25,984*239  pesos,  of 
which  the  principal  items  are  12,574,485  pesos 
for  the  debt,  5,904,084  pesos  for  the  military, 
4,015,084  pesos  for  the  interior,  and  1,056,831 
(>esos  for  tne  marine. 

Commerce  and  Production.  —  The  chief 
products  are  sugar  and  tobacco.  The  import 
trade  for  1892  is  estimated  at  56,265,315  pesos^ 
of  which  18,553,307  pesos  represent  imports  from 
Spain ;  from  the  United  States,  16,245,880  pesos ; 
from  Great  Britain,  13,051,384  pesos;  frqm 
France,  2,250,901  pesos;  from  Belgium,  1,000,- 
000  pesos ;  from  Germany,  669,000  pesos.  The 
total  value  of  the  exports  for  1892  is  computed 
at  89,652,514  pesos,  of  which  84,964,685  pesos 
represent  vegetable,  3,485,924  pesos  mineral,  and 
871,625  pesos  animal  products.  The  mineral 
products  are  iron,  manganese,  and  copper.  The 
export  of  suga*'  for  the  year  ending  May  31, 1892. 
was  865,101  tons.  The  export  of  raw  tobacco 
increased  from  178,000  to  240,000  bales  between 
1889  and  1892,  while  the  number  of  cigars  ex- 
I>orted  diminished  from  250,467,000  to  166,712.- 
000.  The  chief  imports  are  jerked  beef,  rice, 
and  flour. 

There  were  entered  at  the  port  of  Havana 
1,104  vessels,  of  1,279,477  tons,  during  1892,  and 
371,  of  431,500  tons,  at  Santiago  de  Cuba; 
cleared  at  Havana,  1,108  vessels,  of  1,289,444  tons. 

Commnnications.— The  railroads  have  a  total 
length  of  about  1,000  miles.  There  are  2,810 
miles  of  telegraphs. 

American  Claims.— The  customhouse  of- 
ficials of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  have  been  ad- 
dicted to  imposing  unjust  fines  on  the  vessels 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States.  For  cler- 
ical errors  in  manifests  or  bills  of  lading  ex- 
orbitant penalties  have  been  imposed  lately, 
against  which  the  United  States  Government 
has  put  in  protests,  large  fines  having  sometimes 
been  leviea  upon  cargoes  that  were  entitled  to 
free  entry.  Tne  Spanish  Cortes  had  under  con- 
sideration a  bill  to  place  a  duty  of  24  per  cent, 
on  all  imports  from  the  United  States  that  are 
now  admitted  free,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty,  but 
they  adjourned  in  July,  1894,  without  acting 
upon  the  proposed  measure.  The  Government 
at  Washington  has  offered  to  conclude  a  conven- 
tion with  Spain  for  the  disposal  by  arbitration 
of  outstanding  claims.  The  Mora  claim  was  ex- 
cepted from  the  convention,  it  having  been  long 
since  adjusted,  though  the  Spanish  Cortes  had 
not  yet  made  provision  for  its  payment.  This  is 
the  claim  of  Antonio  Maximo  Mora,  a  Cuban 


bom,  who  settled  in  New  York  in  1853,  and  be- 
came a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States 
in  1869.  His  estates  in  Cuba  were  embargoed, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  a  court-martial 
for  alleged  complicity  in  the  Cuban  revolution,  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  relating  to  the  manner  in  which  citi- 
zens of  one  country  can  be  tried  or  deprived  of 
their  property  in  the  other.  The  United  States 
Government  first  protested  in  1870,  and  the 
Spanish  Republican  Government  in  1873  ordered 
the  release  of  the  embargoed  estates,  and  the 
succeeding  Government  in  1876  promised  to  re- 
store them,  but  nothing  was  done,  and  the  prop- 
erty went  to  ruin  after  the  Cuban  treasury  had 
collected  revenues  from  it  amounting  to  more 
than  12,000,000,  In  1886  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment offered  to  pay  $1,500,000,  less  than  half 
the  sum  claimed  by  Mora,  making  it  a  charge 
upon  the  Cuban  budget.  The  United  States 
minister  at  Madrid  accepted  the  compromise  on 
behalf  of  the  claimant,  but  the  sum  offered  was 
not  included  in  the  Cuban  budget,  and  when 
Mr.  Bayard  pressed  for  its  payment  the  Spanish 
Government  proposed  to  make  it  contingent 
on  the  settlement  of  some  outstanding  claims 
of  Spanish  subjects  against  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Bayard,  Mr.  Blaine,  and  Mr.  Gresham  con- 
sidered it  an  international  compact,  and  the 
proposal  to  arbitrate  other  claims  outstanding 
oetween  the  two  countries  was  partly  intended  to 
remove  parliamentary  obstacles  encountered  by 
the  Spanish  Government  in  providing  payment 
of  the  Mora  indemnity. 

Pnerto  Rico.— THe  Captain  General  is  as- 
sisted by  a  junta  of  military  officers.  Lieut.- 
Gen.  A.  Daban  was  Captain  General  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1894. 

Statistics.— The  area  of  the  island  is  3.350 
square  miles.  The  population  is  806,708.  The 
budget  for  1893-'94  makes  the  revenue  3,903,655 
pesos,  of  which  2,300,000  pesos  are  derived  from 
customs  and  1,358,800  pesos  from  direct  and  in- 
direct taxation.  The  estimated  expenditure  was 
3.879,813  pesos,  of  which  1,050,006  pesos  were 
for  the  military. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  1891  was 
16,864,765  pesos,  and  of  the  exports  9,885,995 
pesos.  The  chief  exports  and  their  values  were  : 
Coffee.  5,297,565  pesos;  sugar,  3,126,135  pesos; 
tobacco,  781,870  pesos.  The  number  of  vessels 
entered  in  1891  was  1,311,  of  1,327,192  tons; 
cleared,  1.275  vessels,  of  1,244,485  tons.  There 
are  12  miles  of  railroad  and  470  miles  of  tele- 
graphs. 
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DELAWARE,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State,  one 
of  the  original  thirteen ;  ratified  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution Dee.  7,  1787;  area.  2,120  square  miles. 
Population  by  the  census  of  1890, 108,493.  Capi- 
tal. Dover. 

GoTemment. — The  State  officers  during  the 
vear  were  the  following:  Governor.  Robert  J. 
Reynolds,  Democrat;  Secretary  of  State,  John 
D.  Hawkins;  Treasurer,  Wilbur  H.  Burnite; 
Auditor,  John  P.  Dulanev;  Adjutant-General, 
Garrett  J.  Hart ;  Attorney-General,  John  R.  Nich- 


olson ;  Insurance  Commissioner,  Tsaac  N.  Fooks ; 
Chancellor,  James  L.  Walcott;  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Charles  B.  Lore ;  Associate 
Justices,  Ignatius  C.  Grubb,  Charles  M.  CuUen, 
and  David  T.  Marvel. 

Finances. — Following  is  the  exhibit  of  the 
State  finances  made  in  January :  Balance  in  the 
treasury  Dec.  31,  1892,  $5,439.05;  receipts  dur- 
ing the  year,  $301,756.91;  total,  $307,195.96; 
disbursements,  $300,594.31;  balance  belonging 
to  the  general  fund,  $6,601.65 ;  balance  of  school 
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fund,  Dec.  31, 1892,  $44,274.82 :  receipts  during 
the  year,  $176,859.04:  total,  $221,183.86;  dis- 
bursements, $212,923.42;  balance  belonging  to 
the  school  fund,  $8,210.44. 
'  Railroad  and  Canal  Finances.— The  Dela- 
ware Railroad  report  made  in  January  showed  a 
gain  over  the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  fruit  crop.  The  gross  earnings 
were  $1,389,219.83,  an  increase  of  $236,569.78; 
and  the  expenses  $863,480.55,  an  increase  of  only 
$20,288.18.  The  net  earnings  were  $525,739.28, 
and  the  surphis  was  $312,794.68. 

The  report  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal  Company,  made  in  June,  showed  the  gross 
receipts  to  be  $157,208,  and  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance, together  with  interest  on  temporary  loans, 
$45,878;  balance,  $111,380;  less  interest  on 
4-per-cent.  mortgage  loan,  $104,118;  $7,212  sur- 
plus placed  in  contingent  fund.  The  receipts 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year  showed 
a  decided  increase  over  the  preceding  year,  but 
there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  last 
two  months  as  a  result  of  the  storms  and  of  the 
great  coal  strike.  For  the  whole  year,  however, 
the  receipts  were  slightly  larger  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months. 

Farms  and  Homes. — In  regard  to  the  owner- 
ship of  farms  and  homes,  and  the  liens  upon 
them,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  for  the  State:  Of  the  farm  fami- 
lies, 49*42  per  cent,  hire  and  50*58  per  cent,  own 
the  farms  cultivated  by  them ;  29*4  per  cent,  of 
the  farm-owning  families  own  subject  to  incum- 
brance, and  70*6  per  cent,  own  free  of  incum- 
brance. 

On  the  owned  farms  there  are  liens  amounting 
to  $2,995,263,  which  is  44*04  per  cent,  on  their 
value,  and  this  debt  bears  interest  at  the  aver- 
age rate  of  5*7  per  cent.,  making  the  average 
annual  interest  charge  $122  to  each  family. 
Each  owned  and  incumbered  farm,  on  the  aver- 
age, is  worth  $4,875,  and  is  subject  to  a  debt  of 
$2,147. 

The  corresponding  facts  for  homes  are  that 
66*71  per  cent,  of  the  home  families  hire,  and 
33*29  per  cent,  own  their  homes;  that  of  the 
home-owning  families  61*31  per  cent,  own  free 
of  incumbrance,  and  88*69  per  cent,  with  in- 
cumbrance. In  100  home  families,  on  the  aver- 
age, 67  hire  their  homes,  13  own  with  incum- 
brance, and  20  without  incumbrance.  The  debt 
on  owned  homes  aggregates  $5,299,877,  or  45*17 
per  cent,  of  their  value,  and  bears  interest  at  the 
average  rate  of  5*65  per  cent.,  so  that  the  annual 
interest  to  each  home  averages  $92.  An  average 
debt  of  $1,633  incumbers  each  home  which  has 
the  average  value  of  $3,616. 

There  is  one  city  in  the  State — ^Wilmington — in 
the  class  of  those  having  a  population  of  8,000 
to  100,000,  and  in  this  city  69-8  per  cent,  of  the 
home  families  hire,  and  30  2  per  cent,  own  their 
homes;  and  of  the  home-owning  families  49*48 
per  cent,  own  with  incumbrance,  and  50*52  per 
cent,  own  free  of  incumbrance. 

Water  Ways. — The  River  and  Harbor  Appro- 
priation bill  carried  an  appropriation  of  $25,000 
for  Wilmington  harbor  and  Christiana  river,  to 
continue  the  deepening  to  15  feet  as  far  as  the 
pulp  works ;  it  includes  an  order  for  a  survey  for 
a  depth  of  21  feet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
a  preliminary  survey  as  far  as  Newport,  10  miles. 


it  has  built  numerous  coast,  sound,  and  river 
steamers  of  great  and  some  of  them  unequaled 
speed,  this  company  has  been  prevented  from 
competing  in  war- vessel  construction  for  the 
grave  reason  that  there  is  not  suflBcient  depth  of 
water  in  Christiana  river  to  float  cruisers  after 
completion. 

Other  appropriations  recommended  in  the  bill 
were:  For  the  Delaware  Breakwater,  $50,000; 
for  continuing  the  improvement  of  Appoquini- 
mink  river,  $3,000 ;  for  continuing  the  improve- 
ment of  Mispillion  river,  $6,000 ;  for  Murderkill 
river,  $6,500;  for  improving  the  inland  water  way 
from  Chincoteague  Bay,  Virginia,  to  Delawai^ 
Bay,  at  or  near  Lewes,  Del.,. to  be  used  from  Dela- 
ware Bay  to  Indian  river,  $15,000;  for  continu- 
ing the  improvement  of  Broad  Creek  river, 
$5,000,  of  which  so  much  as  may  be  necessary 
shall  be  used  for  removal  of  the  bar  that  extends 
from  the  railroad  bridge  toward  the  mouth  of 
Nanticoke  river. 

The  report  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  army 
says,  after  discussing  the  improvements  in  Dela- 
ware river  above : 

During  tlie  past  year  no  expenditures  liavc  been  in- 
curred on  the  ice  harbor  at  the  head  of  Delaware  Bay, 
it  beinj^  the  opinion  of  the  aiTny  enffinecrs  that  tlie 
appropriations  can  be  applied  with  better  results  to 
the  improvement  of  the  ciiannel  until  the  main  »hip 
channel  shall  have  been  placed  in  proper  condition. 
There  is  an  available  appropriation  of  over  $16,000 
unexpended  for  Delaware  ice  harbor.  In  regard  to 
Delaware  Breakwater,  the  engineers  Kay  the  increase 
in  the  dimensions  of  vessels  since  the  present  harlior 
was  dei«i>^ued,  in  18*22,  and  the  shoaling  that  has  en- 
sued behind  the  breakwater,  render  the  harbor  in  it« 
present  condition  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of 
commerce.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  present  work 
of  closing  the  gap  additional  anchorage  area  will  be 
added  to  the  harbors,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  shoal- 
ing will  cease  and  the  anchorage  be  deejiened.  Un- 
der favorable  conditions  this  work  can  be  completed 
in  a  single  season. 

The  project  to  unite  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
Bays  by  a  ship  canal,  and  thus  supply  the  most 
important  linlc  in  an  internal  water  route  from 
Florida  to  Long  Island  Sound,  has  gone  so  far  as 
the  appointment,  in  October,  of  an  expert  board 
of  commissioners  to  select  the  line  for  the  canal. 
Provision  was  made  for  such  appointment  in  the 
last  river  and  harbor  bill. 

Edneation. — The  entire  amount  of  the  school 
fimd  in  1894  was  $115,442.04.  and  after  deduct- 
ing amounts  paid  for  beneficiaries  in  institutions 
outside  the  State,  including  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  blind  and  feeble-minded  children,  and  also 
amounts  paid  for  free  text- books,  appropriation 
to  teachers'  institutes,  etc.,  the  sum  of  $99,- 
177.85  was  left  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
counties.  Single  districts  average  about  $220. 
Free  text-lx)oks  for  1894  cost  $8,064.42,  against 
$11,138.12  in  1893,  and  $22,985.18  in  1892,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $42,187.72  during  the  three  years 
the  law  has  been  in  existence. 

The  report  of  Delaware  College,  at  Newark, 
made  in  March,  included  the  following  statis- 
tics : 

The  present  number  of  students  is  80,  divided  aa 
follows:   Cllu*^icttl,  7;  Latin,  scientific,  30;  modem 
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language  and  sciencCf  2;  civil  engineering,  14;  me- 
chanical engineering,  6;  electricuT  engineering,  10; 
agriculture,  ti ;  npeoiul  courses,  6  ;  a  total  of  35  in  the 
mechanic  art«  and  agricultural  courses.  The  number 
ot'btudcntii  enrolled  this  year  is  10  per  cent,  less  than 
lujit  year,  partly  because  of  the  hara  times  and  partly 
because  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  applied  for 
admission  were  rejected  in  the  entrance  examination. 
Tlic  total  number  of  graduates  since  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  college  is  150. 

At  the  meeting  of  trustees  in  March  an  inves- 
tigaiion  was  ordered,  charges  having  been  made 
that  the  affairs  of  the  college  were  conducted 
with  great  carelessness.    The  result  was  a  com- 

{)lete  vindication  of  the  management  of  the  col- 
ege. 

Militia.— The  last  Legislature  not  having 
made  sufficient  provision  for  supporting  the 
militia,  some  of  tne  companies  have  disbanded. 
This  leaves  the  others  in  better  condition,  so 
that  the  State  still  has  its  National  Guard. 

Tlie  Boundary  Commission.— The  report  of 
this  commission  has  been  filed.  Following  are 
the  main  statements : 

The  surveyors  were  instructed  to  make  a  prelimi- 
nary' survey  to  determine  a  curve,  which,  beginning 
at  the  intersc-ction  of  a  true  I'i-mile  circle  from  the 
spire  of  the  courthouse  at  New  Castle,  with  a  due 
east  line  extended  from  the  northeast  comer  of  Marv- 
land,  would  pass  as  near  as  practicable  through  well- 
authenticated  points  in  the  line  of  1701,  and  intersect 
Delaware  river  at  a  point  previously  identified  as 
being  the  original  boundary  line. 

The  preliminary  survey  developed  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  original  survev,  no 
single  curve  could  be  made  to  pass  through  all  the 
puihtB  previously  agreed  upon.  A  compound  curve, 
to  be  composed  of  2  arcs  oi  nearly  equal  length,  was 
suggested  by  the  surveyors,  and  when  marked  upon 
the  ground  was  found  to  conform  very  closely  with 
the  <5d  line  of  1708,  and  to  follow  the  lines  of  existing 
holdings  and  jurisdictions  in  the  two  States  as  near 
SK  was  believed  to  be  practicable.  This  line  was  for- 
mally inspected  by  uie  joint  commission,  and  on 
April  11, 1898,  was  unanimously  approved.  The  line 
haa  been  marked  with  enduring  monuments. 

Judicial  Decision.— In  the  case  of  a  suit 
brought  by  the  widow  of  a  fireman  to  recover 
damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband  in  a  rail- 
way collision,  the  Superior  Court  granted  a  non- 
suit, on  the  ground  that  the  onlv  carelessness 
proved  was  that  on  the  part  of  a  fellow-employ^ee 
— the  brakeman  and  nagman  of  the  collidmg 
train — who  neglected  to  obey  the  rules  of  the 
company  in  regard  to  signaling,  and  that  the 
company  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
negligence  of  its  employees,  if  it  had  made  suit- 
able rules  and  provision  for  carrying  them  out. 

Political.— The  Democratic  State  Convention 
met.  Aug.  28,  at  Dover.  The  platform  expressed 
loyalty  to  the  principles  of  the  Chicago  platform 
of  1892.  and  satisfaction  at  the  repeal  of  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws  and  of  the  McKinley  law,  at 
the  same  time  condemning 

The  small  number  of  Senators  who,  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  as  Democrats,  professing  a  be- 
lief in  Democratic  principles  and  adherence  to  Demo- 
cratic faith,  refuseu  to  obey  the  demands  of  the  peo- 
Sle  unmistakably  expressed  in  the  election  of  1892, 
eserted  their  party,  and,  with  the  Republican  Sen- 
ators, succeeded  in  retaining,  to  oppress  the  people 
and  deprive  them  of  the  fuirmea«*ure  of  their  rights, 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  unjust  and  fallacious 
tariff  principles  enacted  into  law  by  the  Republican 
party. 


In  accord  with  the  National  Democratic  platform 
of  1892,  we  declare  that  "  we  hold  to  the  use  of  both 
gold  and  silver  as  the  standard  money  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  without 
discriminating  against  either  metal,  or  charge  for 
mintage,  but  the  dollar  unit  of  coinage  of  both  met- 
als must  be  of  eoual  intrinsic  and  exchangeable  value, 
or  be  adjusted  ny  such  safeguards  of  legislation  as 
shall  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  paritv  of  the  two 
metals  and  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar  at  all 
times  in  tlie  markets  and  in  the  payment  of  debts ; 
and  we  demand  that  all  paper  currency  shall  be  kept 
at  par  with  and  redeemaole  in  such  com. 

On  State  matters  it  commended  the  Democratic 
Administration,  ur^ed  all  Democrats  to  vote  in 
favor  of  a  convention  to  revise  the  State  Con- 
stitution, insisting  that  the  work  of  such  con- 
vention shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  rati- 
fication before  becoming  operative;  favored  lib- 
eral appropriations  for  the  State  water  ways  and 
harbors ;  and  declared  belief  in  the  Democratic 
principle  of  rotation  in  State  and  county  offices. 

The  ticket  placed  in  nomination  was  as  fol- 
lows :  For  Governor,  Ebe  W.  Tunnell ;  for  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  Samuel  Bancroft,  Jr. 

The  Republican  convention  met,  Aug.  21,  at 
Dover.  The  resolutions  expressed  belief  in  pro- 
tective duties,  favored  restricted  immigration, 
denounced  the  revenue  bill  passed  by  Congress, 
and  said : 

We  hold  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  favor  of 
the  interests  of  the  sugar  trust,  framed  in  pursuance 
of  a  corrupt  bargain  made  by  Democratic  leaders,  im- 
posing a  duty  oil  raw  sugar  as  well  as  discriminating 
in  favor  of  refined  sugar  is  an  outrage  upon  the 
American  people,  imposing  an  unnecessary  burden 
upon  them,  and  that  such  legislation  must  be  cor- 
rected as  soon  m  jwesible.  We  denounce  the  income 
tax,  provided  for  in  the  bill,  as  unequal,  unjust^  in- 
quisitorial and  contrarv  to  the  spirit  of  American 
institutions,  and  we  demand  its  repeal.  We  de- 
nounce the  futile  efforts  of  the  popular  branch  of 
the  present  Congress  and  of  the  executives  to  open 
to  the  world  the  American  markets  for  coal  and  iron 
as  absolutely  ruinous  to  our  mining  industries. 

We  favor  bimetallism,  and  demand  the  use  of  both 
gold  and  silver  as  standard  money  at  such  ratio  and 
under  such  conditions  as  shall  be  fixed  by  interna- 
tional agreement.  We  believe  that  the  commercial 
welfare  of  the  world  is  seriously  prejudiced  by  the 
dislocation  of  the  parity  of  value  between  silver  and 

f:old,  and  that  full  prosperity  will  not  be  re-estab- 
ished  until  silver  is  restored  to  its  proper  place  as  a 
money  metal  of  equal  debt-paying  power  with  gold 
in  the  currencv  of  the  nations,  and  we  urge  such  a 
policy  u|)on  tfie  part  of  the  Ignited  States  as  will 
finally  bring  about  Uiis  most  desirable  end. 

On  State  affairs  the  resolutions  made,  among 
others,  the  following  declarations: 

We  denounce  the  portisan  legislation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  re-enactment  of  the  odious  delin- 
quent tax  laws,  applicable  to  the  counties  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  as  done  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  de- 
feating the  will  of  the  majority  of  tlie  citizens  of 
these  counties. 

We  denounce  the  present  system  of  the  qualifica- 
tion of  electors  in  force  in  our  State  as  framed  and 
used  as  a  cloak  for  defrauding  our  people  of  the  right 
to  elect  their  own  otficers,  and  we  demand  its  imme- 
diate repeal,  and  that  no  other  useless  hindrances  to 
an  honest  election  be  devised  for  purely  partisan 
purposes. 

We  denounce  the  legislation  which  gives  to  the 
Democratic  majority  of  the  Department  of  Elections 
for  the  city  of  >fVilmington  the  power  to  appoint  the 
Republican  registrars  and  judges  of  election,  thus 
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taking  from  their  political  opponents  the  ri^ht  still 
enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  State,  and  never  before  de- 
nied to  any  of  its  people  to  select  the  olHcers  who  are 
to  guard  their  rigiits  at  the  polls  and  to  have  the 
vote  fairly  counted.  ,   , 

We  denounce  the  Democratic  party  for  retaining 
on  the  statute  book  the  infamous  law  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  (iovemor  of  special  constables  tor 
the  election  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  after  over 
$H),000  had  been  perverted  for  the  payment  of  800 
such  constables  at  the  election  of  1892,  and  the  money 
misappropriated  from  the  State  school  fund. 

They  favored  the  improvement  of  water  ways 
and  harbors,  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, increased  appropriations  for  colored 
schools  and  separate  eaacation  of  the  races,  and 
commended  the  course  of  Senator  Higpns. 

The  convention  nominated  Joshua  H.  Marvil 
for  Governor,  and  Jonathan  S.  Willis  for  mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

A  conference  of  leaders  of  the  colored  Repub- 
licans resulted  in  the  following  demand  upon 
the  party : 

In  the  event  of  Republican  success  in  this  State, 
the  present  code  pertaining  to  the  State  college  for 
colored  students  be  revised  so  as  to  make  the  faculty 
thereof  colored. 

That  the  State  appropriation  for  colored  schools  be 
increased  beyond  its  present  amount 

Kenewal  on  present  building  fund  bill. 

Increase  of  teachenT  salaries. 

A  maximum  and  minimum  number  of  months  each 
year  to  run  school. 

Yearly  appropriation  to  support  our  Teachers^  In- 
stitute. 

That  the  State  shall  make  up  or  appropriate  bal- 
ance of  school  taxes  in  districts  where  four  fifths  of 
said  school  taxes  have  been  paid. 

Representation  on  State,  county,  and  himdred 
tickets. 

The  principle  of  proportional  representation,  all 
things  being  equal. 

We  demand  the  right  to  be  called  in  question  or 
caucus  to  help  make  tickets,  and  propose  laws  the 
party  expects  us  to  vote  for  and  support,  according 
to  tlie  referendum  principle. 

There  was  much  dis.satisfaction  with  the  fact 
that  the  platform  of  the  Republican  convention 
contained  only  an  indefinite  demand  for  better 
colored  schools,  and  the  colored  man  was  advised 
by  the  conference  to  "  divide  his  vote  with  all 
parties,  as  does  his  more  advanced  brother  in 
every  State  in  the  Union."  But  a  convention 
of  colored  Republicans  held  at  Dover,  Sept.  25, 
adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  party,  approv- 
ing of  its  platform  and  candidates,  and  express- 
ing confidence  in  its  intentions  toward  the  col- 
ored people. 

The  People's  party,  which  was  first  organized 
as  the  "Independent  Labor  party,"  and  its 
name  afterward  changed,  held  a  State  conven- 
tion at  Union  Park,  Sept.  3,  and  adopted  a  plat- 
form, and  nominated  James  Alexander  Fulton 
for  Governor  and  Charles  Bemlenkopf  for  mem- 
ber of  Congress ;  but  the  names  of  their  candi- 
dates could  not  go  upon  the  official  ballot.  In 
order  to  place  a  tickot  in  the  field  it  is  necessary 
for  25  men  to  certify  that  there  are  100  bona 
fide  voters  who  will  support  the  ticket  at  the 
election.  The  application  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  names  of  100  people  who  have  signified 
their  intentions  of  voting  the  ticket.  The  total 
number  at  first  submitted  was  104,  but  11  of  the 
signers  withdrew. 


The  election  of  Nov.  6  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
Republican  ticket  by  about  1,200  majority.  The 
Prohibitionist  vote  amounted  to  536.  The  vote 
on  the  question  of  calling  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion was  carried  in  its  favor  by  a  majority  of  20,- 
478.  The  affirmative  vote  being  largely  in  excess 
of  a  majority  of  the  highest  vote  cast  for  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  General  Assembly  at  any  one  of 
the  three  previous  general  elections,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  next  Legislature  to  call  a  constitu- 
tional convention. 

The  Legislature  will  stand :  In  the  Senate,  5 
Democrats  and  4  Republicans ;  in  the  House,  7 
Democrats  and  14  Republicans.  The  Legisla- 
ture will  elect  a  State  Treasurer  and  Auaitor, 
and  a  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Anthony 
niggins.  The  Senator  is  elected  on  joint  ballot, 
but  the  Treasurer  and  Auditor  arc.  appointed  by 
a  joint  resolution  in  which  the  Senate  concurs 
or  nonconcurs. 

DENMARK,  a  monarchy  in  northern  Europe. 
The  legislative  bodv  is  the  Rigsdag,  having  2 
branches — the  Landsthing  and  the  Folkething. 
The  Landsthing  has  66  members,  of  whom  12 
are  appointed  for  life  by  the  Crown  and  54  are 
elected  indirectly  for  eight  years,  half  retiring 
every  four  years.  The  Folkething  has  102  mem- 
bers, 1  to  16,000  of  population,  elected  by  direct 
universal  manhood  suffrage  for  three  years. 

The  reigning  king  is  Christian  IX,  bom  April 
8,  1818.  The  heir  apparent  is  Prince  Frederik, 
born  June  3,  1843.  The  Council  of  Ministers  in 
the  beginning  of  1894  was  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing members:  President  and  Minister  of 
Finance,  Jacob  Broennum  Scavenius  Estrup; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  H.  P.  Ingerslev;  Min- 
ister of  Justice  and  for  Iceland,  J.  M.  V.  Nelle- 
mann;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron 
Reedtz-Thott ;  Minister  of  War,  Major-Gen.  J. 
J.  de  Bahnson;  Minister  of  Marine,  Vice-Ad- 
miral N.  F.  Ravn;  Minister  of  Worship  and 
Instruction,  A.  H.  F.  C.  Goos.  In  January, 
1894,  M.  Hoerring  became  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior on  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Public 
Works,  of  which  H.  P.  Ingerslev  was  made  min- 
ister. 

Area  and  Popnlation.— The  area  of  Den- 
mark, exclusive  of  the  Fftrite  Isles,  is  14,775 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1890  was 
2,172,380,  comprising  1,059,157  males  and  1,113,- 
223  females.  The  PUroe  Isles.  ¥ath  an  area  of 
514  square  miles,  had  12,955  inhabitants.  The 
population  of  Copenhagen,  the  capital,  was  312,- 
859,  or,  including  suburbs,  875.190.  The  urlmn 
fmpulation  increased  from  515,758  in  1880  to 
663,121  in  1890.  There  were  882,386  persons  in 
1890  who  lived  bv  agriculture,  534,428  bv  indus- 
try, 189.015  by  commerce,  162,928  by  unskilled 
labor,  162,450  by  immaterial  production,  57,999 
by  pensions.  39,014  'by  public  charity,  34,974  by 
income  from  investments,  32,912  by  fishing, 
.  31,371  without  occupation,  26,082  by  navigation, 
and  7,320  were  porters  and  messengers,  5,976 
domestics  out  of  places,  3,753  blind,  deaf,  or  in- 
sane, and  1,822  in  prison.  The  'number  of  mar- 
riages in  1891  was  14.941 ;  of  births.  69,664;  of 
deaths,  45,681;  excess  of  births,  23,983.  The 
number  of  emigrants  was  10,382,  compared  with 
10,298  in  1890,  8,967  in  1889,  and  8,659  in  1888. 

Edncation. — Elementary  e<lueation  has  been 
compulsory  since  1814.    The  schools  are  free  to 
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Cr  children.  The  school  age  is  from  seven  to 
rteen.  There  are  2,940  elementary  schools, 
with  231,940  pupils.  There  are  31  L'atin  high 
schools,  of  which  14  are  maiut<ained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  67  peasants'  high  schools,  9&  commer- 
cial and  technical  schools,  21  agricultural  and 
horticultural  schools,  a  veterinary  and  agricul- 
tural college,  with  22  teachers,  founded  in  1892 ; 
a  recently  established  college  of  pharmacy,  a 
school  of  irts,  and  the  University  of  Cojien- 
hagen,  to  which  women  are  admitted  in  all  fac- 
ulties except  theology,  with  a  force  of  40  pro- 
fessors and  about  1,300  students.  The  peasants' 
high  schools  are  attended  during  wmter  by 
young  men  and  during  the  summer  months  by 
young  women — ^about  6,000  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Half  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and 
instruction  are  borne  by  the  stAte  for  about  half 
the  students.  Many  of  these  have  entered  later 
the  agricultural  aiid  technical  schools,  where 
they  gained  the  knowledge  that  enabled  them  as 
working  farmers  to  turn  to  dairying  when  agri- 
culture was  threatened  with  ruin,  and  to  place 
Denmark  in  the  lead  as  regards  the  breeding  of 
domestic  animals  and  the  quality  of  the  butter 
and  cheese  produced  in  their  creameries. 

Finances. — The  revenue  for  1891-'92  was  57,- 
233,340  kroner  (1  krone  =  27  cente),  of  which 
38,558,313  kroner  were  derived  from  indirect 
imposts,  9,746,439  kroner  from  direct  taxes, 
4,132,013  kroner  net  from  railroads,  posts,  and 
telegraphs,  929,955  kroner  net  from  domains 
and  forests,  907,533  kroner  from  the  Govern- 
ment lottery,  64,080  kroner  from  the  FftrOe  Isles, 
1,348.462  kroner  from  repayments,  etc.,  and 
1,546,545  kroner  from  various  sources.  The 
expenditure  was  64,974,837  kroner,  of  which 
11,142,742  kroner  were  the  ordinary  expenditure 
of  the  War  Department,  8.762,762  kroner  charges 
of  the  debt,  7,217,318  kroner  expenses  of  public 
works,  6,848.002  kroner  expenses  of  the  navy, 
3,801,880  kroner  expenditure  for  justice,  3,734,- 
076  kroner  for  the  interior,  3,374.857  kroner 
for  financial  administration,  3,329,918  kroner  for 
worship  and  instruction,  2,420,080  kroner  for 
civil  pensions,  1,166,540  kroner  for  the  civil  list, 
990,478  kroner  for  military  pensions,  752,053 
kroner  for  advances  and  subventions,  395.000 
kroner  for  the  Rigsdag,  392,976  kroner  for  for- 
eign affairs,  106,616  kroner  for  the  Council  of 
State,  92,664  kroner  for  the  administration  of 
Iceland,  and  10,451,876  kroner  for  extraordinary 
purposes.  Of  the  extraordinary  expenditures, 
4,581,815  kroner  were  for  war,  1.766,480  kroner 
for  the  marine,  1,681,366  kroner  for  worship  and 
instruction,  1,524,577  kroner  for  the  interior, 
634,986  kroner  for  finance,  and  252,652  kroner 
for  justice.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1892-'93 
was  54,683,727  kroner,  and  expenditure  58,578,- 
341  kroner ;  the  budget  estimate  of  revenue  for 
1893-'94  was  55,531,618  kroner,  and  expenditure 
54,228,658  kroner.  In  the  budget  for  1894-^95 
the  revenue  is  estimated  at  62,800,000  kroner, 
and  expenditure  at  61,800,000  kroner. 

The  foreign  debt  is  only  9.940,750  kroner,  pay- 
ing 4  per  cent,  interest.  The  intenial  debt  on 
March  31, 1892,  amounted  to  175,112,389  kroner, 
consisting  of  a  perpetual  debt  of  103,494,059 
kroner,  70.214.729  kroner  of  terminable  bonds, 
and  1,403.551  kroner  of  floating  liabilities.  The 
reserve  fund  and  securities  held  by  the  state 


amounted  in  1892  to  57.273,838  kroner.    The 
capital  in  railroads  was  177,149,562  kroner. 

The  Army. — Personal  military  service  was 
made  obligatory  by  the  laws  of  1867  and  1880, 
lasting  six  months  with  the  colors  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  in  the  infantry  and  nine  months  in 
the  cavalry.  The  soldiers  are  then  given  leave 
of  absence,  but  during  the  eight  years  of  their 
service  in  the  first  ban  they  are  occasionally 
called  out  at  the  time  of  the  grand  manoeuvres 
for  thirty  days  of  exercises.  The  second  ban  also 
lasts  eight  years.  The  annual  recruit  is  11,000 
men.  The  anny,  consisting  of  2  general  com- 
mands, is  divided  into  5  brigades,  each  brigade 
consisting  of  2  regiments  of  infantrv  and  1  of 
cavalry,  and  each  regiment  of  3  battalions  of  the 
line  and  the  cadre  of  another  battalion  to  be 
made  up  from  the  second  ban  in  time  of  war. 
The  Krag-J6rgensen  rifle  of  8  millimetres  calibre 
was  introduced  in  1889.  The  effective  peace 
strength  of  the  army  in  1893  was:  Staff,  29  offi- 
cers and  16  men  ;  infantry,  495  officers  and  8,853 
men ;  cavalry,  88  officers  and  1.157  men ;  12  bat- 
teries of  field  artillery  and  2  battalions  of  for- 
1  ress  artillery,  126  officers  and  2,61 1  men ;  1  regi- 
ment of  engineers,  40  officers  and  515  men; 
total,  778  officers  and  13,152  men. 

The  Navy.— The  war  fleet,  designed  only  for , 
coast  defense,  contains  a  single  battle  ship,  the 
"  Helgoland,"  of  5,300  tons  displacement,  having 
12  inches  of  armor  on  the  water  line  and  carry- 
ing 1  36-ton,  4  22- ton.  and  6  smaller  guns. 
There  are  6  vessels  of  old  type  and  light  armor, 
ranging  from  2}  to  8  inches,  the  largest  of  which 
carry  18-,  13-,  and  9-ton  guns ;  also  2  armored 
ciiiisers — the  **  Tordenskjold,"  without  side 
armor  and  armed  with  a  single  52-ton  gun,  and 
the  "  Iver  Hvitfeldt,"  protected  with  llj-inch 
plates,  having  2  28-ton  guns  mounted  in  a  bar- 
oette.  A  heavier  cruiser,  not  yet  completed,  of 
4,500  tons,  having  12  inches  of  armor,  is  designed 
for  the  same  armament.  There  are,  moreover, 
5  deck-protected  cruisers.'  Most  of  the  vessels 
were  built  in  Copenhagen. 

Commerce  and  Prodnctlon.— Dairy  prod- 
ucts, oats,  rve,  and  barley,  root  crops,  sugar,  and 
spirits  are  the  principal  products.  The  imports 
in  1892  were  valued  at  824.537,214  kroner,  and 
exports  at  252,318,525  kroner.  The  exports  of 
butter,  eggs,  pork,  and  lard  amounted  to  132,- 
571 .067 kroner;  of  live  animals, 40.463,626  kro- 
ner; of  cereals,  19.348,872  kroner.  The  trade  was 
distributed  among  foreign  countries  as  follows: 


COUNTRIES, 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Sweden  and  Norway 

United  States 

Other  American  countries. 

Rrrssia 

Holland 

Bel^nm 

Prance 

Danish  colonies 


m8.821.8«6 
6«.079.641 
68,617,788 
2^,628.557 

1,M)4.886 
18,850,964 

7.988,246 

7,ft«,\2,')0 
10.489.401 

4,068,860 


67,080,702 

18^599,9f^ 

10,467,640 

1,419,899 

89.860 

8,404,611 

282.060 

918,926 

1,268.802 

4,24i:683 


NaTigratlon.— During  1892  there  were  28,691 
vessels,  bringing  2,033,592  tons  of  cargo,  entered 
at  Danish  ports,  and  28,866  vessels,  carrying 
558,096  tons  of  cargo,  were  cleared.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  include  30,949  coasting  vessels  en- 
tered and  31,904  cleared. 
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The  merchant  navy  on  Jan.  1,  1893,  con8iste<l 
of  3,648  vessels,  of  4  tons  and  upward,  of  318,887 
tons  aggregate  tonnage,  of  which  361,  of  119,- 
038  tons,  were  steam  vessels. 

Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs,— The 
total  length  of  railroads  in  operation  in  1893 
was  1,289  miles,  of  which  992  miles  belonged  to 
the  Government. 

The  postal  traffic  in  1891  was  49,543,000  let- 
ters and  postal  cards  and  56,478,000  pieces  of 
other  matter.  The  telegraphs  in  1892  had  a 
length  of  3,674  miles,  of  which  2,816  belonged  to 
the  Government.  The  length  of  wires  was  10,280 
miles.  The  number  of  messages  sent  over  the 
state  lines  in  1892  was  1,073,038,  of  which  623,- 
910  were  domestic  and  1,013,061  international. 

Dependencies. — The  colonies  of  Denmark  are 
Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the  Danish  Antilles  (see 
West  Indies). 

Iceland  has  an  area  of  39,756  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  70,927  souls,  of  whom  33.689  are 
males  and  37,238  females.  The  value  of  the  im- 
ports from  Denmark  in  1892  was  2,607,509  kro- 
ner, and  of  the  exports  to  Denmark  2,995,864 
kroner.  The  exports  are  fish,  wool,  sheep, 
smoked  mutton,  and  ponies. 

The  area  of  the  coast  districts  of  Greenland 
settled  by  Danes  is  46,740  square  miles,  with  10,- 
'516  inhabitants.  The  imports  from  Denmark 
for  1892  were  valued  at  486,581  kroner,  and  ex- 
ports to  Denmark  at  377,389  kroner. 

Clianflre  of  Cabinet— The  political  struggle 
that  had  gone  on  for  many  years  between  the 
Oovernment  and  the  people's  representatives  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  regard  to  the  budget, 
which  was  the  ostensible  subject  of  contention, 
by  a  compromise  effected  before  the  prorogation 
of  the  Diet.  On  March  30  the  Polkething,  as 
well  as  the  Landsthing,  gave  its  assent  for  the 
first  time  since  1885  to  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  Government,  from  which,  however,  the 
credits  for  several  schemes  carried  out  by  the 
Government  in  past  years  without  the  consent 
of  the  Rigsdag  were  omitted.  The  Government 
entered  into  a  compact  to  submit  during  the 
next  session  bills  dealing  with  the  works  on 
fortifications  and  other  defensive  measures  which 
had  been  carried  on  by  means  of  provisional 
budgets  after  the  Folkething  had  in  each  suc- 
cessive session  refused  to  give  its  sanction,  an 
understanding  having  been  reached  that  these 
works  should  be  directed  only  to  safeguarding 
the  neutrality  of  the  country,  which  all  parties 
desired  to  see  recognized  and  respected.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the  bu»lget  Premier 
Est.ru p,  who  had  carried  on  the  protracted  con- 
flict with  the  Folkething,  announced  his  resigna- 
tion. The  purely  defensive  projects  for  the 
fortification  of  O^ienhagen  were  already  com- 
pleted, and  the  Moderate  section  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, recQo^nizing  the  inutility  of  contesting  an 
accomplished  fact,  desired  to  end  the  deadlock 
and  return  to  constitutional  forms  of  representa- 
tive government.  The  Rmlicals  still  stood  out 
for  the  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility, 
which  was  the  root  of  the  contest  over  defenses 
and  extraordinary  credits,  and  had  been  fought 
over  with  Estrup  ever  since  he  took  office  in 
1875  in  the  face  of  a  Liberal  majority  in  the 
lower  house.  The  military  conscription  intro- 
duced in  1869,  and  the  law  of  1873  for  the  re- 


organization of  the  army,  roused  a  sentiment  of 
opposition  in  the  country  to  the  increased  bur- 
den, and  excited  apprehensions  of  an  ambitious 
foreign  policy.  Owing  to  this  cause,  the  Lib- 
erals gained  a  majority  in  the  Folkething,  and 
thev  have  kept  it  ever  since,  outnumbering  the 
Ministerialists  3  to  1,  and  have  fought  every  in- 
crease in  military  or  naval  expenditure.  They 
insisted  that  no  ministry  has  a  right  to  govern 
without  a  majority  in  the  lower  Wbuse.  This 
doctrine  was  denounced  by  the  Conservatives  as 
unconstitutional.  Estrup  resolved  to  continue 
in  office  as  long  as  he  was  upheld  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  Landsthing;  and  when  the  Folke- 
thing, in  opposition  to  the  scheme  for  the  forti- 
fication oi  Copenhagen,  adopted  the  extreme 
measure  of  withholding  supplies,  the  Govern- 
ment, after  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  Lands- 
thing  to  its  financial  proposals,  adjourned  the 
Rigsdag  every  year,  and  promulgated  the  budget 
law  as  a  provisional  measure,  in  accordance 
with  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  intended  to 
enable  the  Government  to  issue  provisional  laws 
upon  matters  of  great  urgency  when  the  Rigsdag 
is  not  sitting.  The  Government  proceeded  to 
collect  the  taxes  regularly  and  to  apply  them  to 
the  purposes  sanctioned  in  the  budget,  includ- 
ing the  fortification  of  Copenhagen  on  the  sea- 
ward side,  for  which,  furthermore,  voluntary  con- 
tributions were  raised  among  friends  of  the 
Government.  Premier  Estrup  was  willing  to 
abandon  a  part  of  his  plan  of  fortification  in 
order  to  obtain  acceptance  of  the  forts  and  guns 
that  were  already  in  existence  and  to  restore 
regularity  to  legislative  proceedings.  Moderate 
Liberals  were  found  willing  to  accept  the  com- 
promise that  was  agreed  upon,  after  many 
conferences,  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  the 
Government  a  small  majority ;  and  when  the  ar- 
rangement was  confirmed  by  the  voting  of  the 
budget  of  1894-'95,  the  oli  minister  stepped 
aside,  so  that  the  bitter  antagonism  that  his 
personality  had  evoked  should  not  remain  to  en- 
danger the  permanence  of  the  settlement.  The 
fortification  of  the  country,  the  strengthening 
of  the  navy,  and  the  organization  of  a  national 
army  were  not  the  only  achievements  of  his  long 
premiership.  During  the  same  nineteen  years  the 
postal  service  was  brought  up  to  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency,  and  the  railroad  mileage 
owned  by  the  Government  was  doubled.  The 
law  granting  a  living  pension  to  every  aged 
laborer  who  lives  an  honest  life  without  the  loss 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship  was  one  of  the 
measures  of  a  democratic  character  that  he  car- 
ried through,  and  another  was  the  act  giving 
compensation  out  of  the  public  funds  to  any 
person  unjustly  arrested  or  imprisoned. 

The  Rigsdag  remained  in  session  till  May  2, 
and  the  Estrup  ministry  continued  in  office  till 
Aug.  7,  when  the  Premier  insisted  on  retiring, 
and  the  Cabinet  resigned  in  a  body.  Instead  of 
calling  Moderate  Liberals  into  the  Cabinet,  the 
King  preferred  a  reconstruction  of  the  C'onserv- 
ative  ministry.  Only  the  Ministers  of  Public 
Instruction  and  of  War  went  out  with  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  new  Cabinet  was  constituted  on 
Aug.  7  as  follows:  President  of  the  Council  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affair*,  Baron  Reedtz-Thott ; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Hoerring;  Minister 
of  Finance,  M.  LQttichau ;  Minister  of  Justice 
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and  for  Iceland.  J.  M.  V.  Nellemann ;  Minister 
of  War,  Gen.  Thomsen;  Minister  of  Marine, 
Vice- Admiral  N.  F.  Ravn;  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Worship,  M.  Bardenfleth ;  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works,  H.  P.  Ingerslev. 

The  elections  of  one  half  the  Landsthing  at 
the  end  of  August  resulted  in  the  return  of  16 
Conservatives,  7  Moderate  Liberals,  4  Radicals, 
strengthening  the  position  of  the  Cabinet. 

Free  Port  of  Copenhagen.— On  Nov.  9, 1894, 
a  free  port  was  opened  at  Copenhagen.  The  Rigs- 
dag  in  1891  adopted  the  project  of  establishing 
a  free-port  area,  to  save  the  trade  of  Copenhagen 
from  being  diverted  by  the  Elbe  ship  canal  to 
German  ports.  The  engineers  completed  the 
harbor  works  in  two  years.  The  free  port  has 
3  large  basins,  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ocean 
steamers,  and  covers  an  area  of  1,863  acres.  It 
is  protected  by  an  enormous  mole  and  a  break- 
water. The  great  warehouses  are  provided  with 
elevators  and  cranes  moved  by  electric  power, 
and  are  open  on  every  side.  Railroad  tracks 
branch  out  to  all  destinations.  Goods  arriving 
in  cars  from  any  part  of  Europe  are  forwarded 
daily  to  the  Swedish  port  of  Malm{)  without 
breaking  bulk,  the  cars  being  taken  over  on  steam 
barges.  The  cost  of  the  new  port  was  over 
25,(X)0,000  kroner,  raised  by  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany aided  by  the  Government.  The  company 
has  the  right  to  rentals  and  fees  for  the  use  of 
cranes,  elevators,  etc.,  for  eighty  years,  unless 
the  Government  avails  itself  of  its  right  to  ac- 
quire the  property  and  franchises  after  a  lapse 
of  twenty-nve  years.  The  port  dues  to  be  paid 
by  every  vessel  are  30  Ore,  or  about  8  cents  a 
ton,  and  the  dockage  dues  are  16^  Ore  a  regis- 
tered ton.  In  the  old  port  the  ship^s  tax  has 
been  abolished.  The  new  free  port  is  a  depot 
where  goods  can  be  cheaply  stored  or  subjected 
to  processes  of  improvement  or  manufacture  that 
is  open  throughout  the  year,  forming  a  natural 
center  of  distribution  for  the  Baltic  trade,  pre- 
senting certain  advantages  over  Bremen  or  Ham- 
burg, which,  as  well  as  the  Baltic  ports  of  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  and  Finland,  and  the  other  German 
ports,  are  sometimes  closed  by  ice  for  lone:  spells. 
The  establishment  of  the  free  port  entails  a  loss 
to  the  Government  of  about  1,000,000  kroner  a 
year  in  shipping  dues. 

DISASTERS  IN  1894.  While  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  accidents  that  have  brought 
death  and  cfistress  to  many  thousands  of  the 
human  race  can  not  fairly  be  regarded  as  ex- 
haustive, it  presents  in  a  condensed  form  facts 
that  are  attainable  only  by  a  daily  search  of  the 
newspapers.  Such  reconis  were  hardly  attain- 
able at  all  a  generation  or  two  ago,  and  in  the 
aggregate  it  must  be  confessed  they  present 
nearly  at  their  worst  the  conditions  of  life  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Storms  have 
been  unusually  violent  and  destructive;  floods, 
which  are  storms  in  another  shape,  have  carried 
desolation  over  wide  tracts  of  country;  forest 
and  prairie  fires  have  counted  their  victims  by 
hundreds  and  thousands,  and  human  careless- 
ness, indifference,  and  malice  have  swelled  the 
list  perhaps  to  unusual  proportions.  In  this  list 
the  devastation  of  war  is  not  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, save  where  the  accidental  explosion  of 
some  war  ship  or  powder  magazine  is  fairly 
chargeable  to  accident.  Nor  are  unreasonable 
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strikes  counted  as  disasters  proper,  though  they 
are  responsible  for  their  full  share  of  death  and 
misery.  For  the  full  monthly  and  annual  sum- 
maries of  railroad  accidents  we  are  indebted  to 
the  *'  Railroad  Gazette,"  which  persists  in  pub- 
lishing complete  returns  in  spite,  if  report  be 
true,  of  frequent  protests  on  the  part  of  the 
great  corporations. 

Jannai^  1.  Locomotive  explodes  near  Iligginson, 
Ark.,  2  killed,  1  hurt.    Cattle  train  wrecked. 

2.  Globe  Theater  burned  in  Boston,  damage,  $250,- 
000.  Trains  in  collision  near  Linwood,  Kan.,  5 
killed,  4  hurt 

8.  Fire  in  Toledo.  Ohio,  damage,  $850,000.  Violent 
storm  in  the  Englisn  Channel,  many  vessels  lost. 

4.  Train  wrecked  near  "Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  2  killed,  1 
hurt.  Fatallv  cold  weather  in  Europe ;  many  deaths 
and  much  sunering. 

8.  Several  of  the  remaining  World's  Fair  buildings 
burned  in  Chicago,  estimated  loss  nearly  $1,000,000. 

9.  Piano  factory  burned,  Richmond,  Ind.,  loss, 
$250,000. 

11.  Train  wrecked  near  Watson's  Eun,  Pa.,  2  killed, 

1  hurt 

12.  Boat  capsized  near  Baltimore,  6  drowned. 
Jesuit  College  in  Antwerp  burned,  loss,  $200,000. 

18.  Mill  burned  at  Harrisville,  R.  I.,  estimated  loss, 
$600,000. 

14.  Storm  in  Nova  Scotia,  great  loss  of  life  in  the 
fishing  fleets. 

15.  Trains  in  collision  near  Hackensack,  N.  J..  11 
killed,  80  hurt.    Trains  wrecked  in  Cuba,  16  killed. 

16.  Trains  in  collision  near  South  Shafthbury,  Vt, 

2  killed,  2  hurt 

17.  Train  wrecked  near  Fairview,  N.  J.,  by  a  bro- 
ken bridge  trestle,  2  killed,  28  hurt.. 

20.  Hurricane ;  much  property  destroyed  near  Dal- 
las, Texas. 

21.  Trains  in  collision  near  Steubenville,  Ohio,  8 
killed,  1  hurt. 

23.  Destructive  blizzard  in  Kansas  and  other  West- 
em  States.  Steamer  Normannia.  disabled  at  sea,  re- 
turns to  New  York. 

24.  Couutv  poorhouse  burned  in  Iowa,  8  lives  lost 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  laboratory  of  Purdue  University 
burned,  loss,  $180,000. 

28.  Buildings  burned  in  Bath,  Me.,  loss,  $500,000. 
Train  wrecked  by  a  rotary  snow  plow,  near  Como, 
Col.,  5  hurt  Another  wreck  near  Curran,  111.,  1 
killed,  several  hurt 

Summary  of  train  accidents  in  January :  41  colli- 
sions, 69  derailments,  6  others ;  total,  116.  Killed,  16 
employees,  24  passengers,  4  others ;  total,  44.  Hurt, 
49  employees,  74  passengers,  6  others;  total,  129. 

Febroaiy  1.  Great  fire  in  Lyons,  France,  silk  stores 
burned. 

2.  U  nited  States  steamer  Kearsarge  wrecked  on  Ron- 
cador  Keef,  Caribbean  Sea.  Fire  in  Niesse,  Silesia,  52 
farms,  including  buildings,  nearly  destroyed,  esti- 
mated loss,  2,000.(>00  marks. 

8.  Fire  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  loss,  $350,000. 

5.  Fire  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  loss,  $500,000. 

7.  Stores  and  offices  burned  in  Montgomery,  Mo., 
loss,  $130,000.    Earthquake  near  San  Jose,  Cal. 

8.  Trains  in  collision  near  Sugar  Kotch,  Pa. ;  the 
wreck  takes  fire,  1  killed.  Train  wrecked  by  robbers 
near  Houston,  Texas,  brakenian  shot,  others  hurt; 
wreck  takes  tire,  but  passeneers  extinguish  the  fiames 
with  water  carried  in  tlieir  hats.  Floods  in  Cumber- 
land river,  Tennessee.  Indian  school  building  at 
Pine  Kidge  Agency  burned,  loss,  $50,000.  Sandbank, 
N.  Y.,  tannery  buildings  burned,  loss,  $125,000. 

11.  Fire :  (*olt's  pistol  factory,  Hartford,  Conn.,  loss, 
$250,000.  Destructive  blizzanlin  the  Western  States. 
Tobacco  factories  at  Henderson,  Ky.,  burned,  loss, 
$200,000.  Presbyterian  mi.ssion  buildings  burned, 
Cheyenne  reservation. 

12.  Destructive  storms  from  Kansas  to  the  Atlantic 
coast.    Heavy  storms  also  in   England  and   on  the 
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Continent  More  than  80  lives  loet  and  thoiuanda  of 
cattle  peri8h  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. 
Mining  accident,  Plymouth,  Pa.,  18  liveH  loet.  Iron 
works  in  Bath,  Me.,  burned,  low,  $150,000.  An  an- 
archist explodes  a  bomb  in  Paris,  20  hurt. 

14.  Fatally  severe  cold  in  western  Kansas.  More 
of  the  World's  Fair  buildinjyrs  burned  in  Chicago.  At 
Newark,  N.  J.,  warehouses  and  mills  burned,  loss 
$'200,000. 

15.  Normal  school,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  burned,  loss, 
$200,000. 

16.  Train  derailed  near  Roscoe,  Cal. ;  an  attack  by 
robbers  follows,  in  which  2  men  are  killed  and  2 
wounded,  and  the  train  is  plundered.  College  build- 
ings in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  burned,  loss,  $45,000.  Boiler 
explodes  on  German  man-of-war  Brandenbui^,  41 
killed,  many  hurt. 

17.  Train  wrecked  near  Valley  Junction,  Iowa,  1 
killed,  8  hurt 

18.  Oil  mill  burned,  Warren,  Ohio,  loes.  $160,000. 
Another  incendiary  Are  in  the  World's  Fair  ouildings. 
Stables  burned,  (Jttawa,  Ontario,  many  horses  lost, 
value,  $300,000. 

20.  Snow  blockade,  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
worst  in  years.  Anarchist  bomb  explodes  in  a  Paris 
hotel,  3  hurt  Trains  wrecked  near  Huntingdon, 
Pa.,  1  killed,  2  hurt,  and  near  Martin's  Falls,  Ohio, 
2  killed. 

Summary  of  train  accidents  in  February:  87  colli- 
sions, 65  derailments,  8  others ;  total,  105.  Killed,  14 
employees,  1  passenger;  total,  15.  Hurt,  45  em- 
ployees, 12 passengers,  1  other;  total,  68. 

Muoh  5.  Fire  in  Deadwood,  S.  Dak.,  loss,  $150,000. 

6.  Trains  wrecked  near  Houston,  Texas,  8  hurt 

8.  Train  wrecked  near  Oil  City,  Pa.,  oil  cars  broken 
up,  river  covered  with  fire;  trainmen  escape  by 
swimming,  1  drowned. 

10.  Trams  wrecked  near  Limon,  Col.,  2  killed,  2 
hurt 

12.  Train  wrecked  near  Montpelier,  Vt,  1  killed,  2 
hurt 

16.  Reservoir  bursts  near  Indian  Creek,  Ida.,  ranches 
and  villages  devastated.  Fire:  Pickwick  Club  in 
New  Orleans,  loss,  $170,000. 

17.  Fire:  Union  Station  in  Denver,  Col.,  loss, 
$300,000. 

20.  Storm  in  Texas  and  on  the  lower  Mississippi, 
20  lives  lost 

22.  Destructive  blizzard  in  the  West  and  North- 
west. Bomb  explodes  in  a  church  at  Grenoble, 
France,  20  hurt  Dynamite  explodes  on  a  Spanish 
steamer  at  Santander,  80  killed. 

28.  Dynamite  explodes  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  5  killed. 
Fire  in  girls'  schoolhouse  in  Laon,  France,  6  lives  lost 

24.  Violent  blizzard  in  the  Northwestern  States. 

25.  A  rotary  snowplow  and  2  engines  run  away  in 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  wreck  a  pawenger  train, 
6  hurt.  Hotel  burned  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  loss, 
$50,000. 

30.  Many  buildings  burned  in  Barr^,  111.,  loss, 
$200,000.  Snow^slides  in  Idaho,  blockading  railroads 
and  destroying  many  lives. 

Summary  of  trainaecidents  in  March  :  4  collisions, 
68  derailmcntM,  4  others;  total,  112.  Killed:  17  em- 
ployees, 5  others ;  total,  22.  Hurt :  68  employees,  17 
passengers,  6  others  ;  total,  86. 

Anril  1.  Explosion  of  natural  gas,  Alexandria,  Ind., 
4killod,  3hurt 

7.  Exolosion  in  fireworks  factory,  Petersburg,  Va., 
10  killed,  uiuny  hurt.  Explosion  of  giant  powder  and 
dynamite  in  Brinton,  Pa.,  3  killed,  12  hurt. 

8.  A  house  falls  in  Menmhis,  Pa.,  several  killed. 

9.  Train  wrecked  near  Tyner  (^ity,  Ind.,  1  killed,  2 
hurt  Tlieater  burned  in  >?Iilwftnkee,  Wis.,  fi  firemen 
killed,  8  badly  hurt,  lot*!*,  $200,000.  Destructive  bliz- 
zard on  the  north  Atlantic  coast. 

10.  Train  wrecked  near  Hartford  City,  Ind.,  2 
killed,  8  hurt.  Stable  burned  in  Baltimore,  with 
many  horses  and  earri acres,  loss,  $400,()<)0. 

12.  Glucose  works  burned  in  Bufi'alo,  N.  Y.,  loss 
more  than  $1,000,000,  22  lives  lost 


15.  Train  wrecked  near  Silver  Brook,  Pa.,  14  hurt. 

20.  Oil  works  burned,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  loss,  $400,000. 
Train  wrecked  near  Vassar,  Mich.,  8  killed. 

21.  Destructive  earthquake  in  Greece,  227  persons 
said  to  have  perished. 

26.  Fire  in  Butte,  Mont,  mining  property  burned, 
valued  at  $100,000. 

28.  Two  considerable  towns  destroyed  by  earth- 
quakes in  Venezuela,  several  thousand* lives  lost 

29.  Fire  in  St  Charles  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  loss, 
$600,000. 

80.  Fire  in  library  building,  Ashland,  Wis.,  loss, 
$1 20,000. 

Summary  of  train  accidents  in  April :  87  collisions, 
62  derailments,  5  others;  total,  104.  Killed:  17  em- 
ployees, 8  passengers,  8  others ;  total,  28.  Hurt :  59 
employees,  20  passengers,  9  others ;  total,  88. 

Miy'l.  Train  wrecked  near  Tipton,  Pa.,  1  killed,  1 
hurt 

2.  Mill  burned  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  loss,  $200,000.  In 
Mourillon,  France,  large  sawmills  burned,  loss,  $1,250,- 
000.    Earthquake  shocks  continue  throughout  Greece. 

6.  Destructive  hailstorms  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.    Fire  in  Muncie,  Ind.,  loss,  $245,000. 

10.  Trains  in  collision  near  Menomonee  Junction, 
Wis.,  2  killed,  8  hurt  Town  of  Norway,  Me.,  burned, 
loss,  $239,006. 

12.  Varnish  works  burned  in  Akron,  Ohio,  loss, 
$100,000. 

18.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Tabernacle  and  adjoining 
building  burned,  loss.  $1,000,000. 

15.  Fire:  187  buildings  burned  in  Boston,  loss, 
$1,000,000. 

16.  Coal  and  lumber  yards  burned  in  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  loss.  $500,000. 

17.  Violent  storm  in  the  northern  Central  States, 
estimated  damage  at  least  $1,000,000.  Many  lives 
lost  on  the  Great  Lakes.  College  buildings  burned  in 
Hillsborough,  Ohio,  loss,  $50,000. 

20.  Heavy  rains  and  disastrous  fioods  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

28.  Terrible  devastation  by  fiood  along  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang  river  in  China,  several  hundred  lives  lost 

27.  Train  wrecked  near  Pinejjrove,  Pa.,  wreck  takes 
fire,  2  killed,  1  hurt  Destructive  storm  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  at  least  2  vessels  wrecked. 

80.  Train  wrecked  near  Hoi tz,  Ga.,  26  hurt  Land- 
slide at  St  Alban,  near  Quebec,  4  lives  lost,  dam- 
age, $500,000,  course  of  Stc.  Anne  river  changed. 

81.  Train  wrecked  near  Sharon  Heights,  Mass.,  6 
hurt. 

Summary  of  train  accidents  in  May :  42  collisions, 
64  derailments,  4  othei-s ;  total,  100.  Killed :  80  em- 
ployees, 2  pa.ssengers,  2  others ;  total,  84.  Hurt :  70 
einployees,  87  passengers,  4  others;  total.  111. 

June  1.  Floods  along  Eraser  river,  British  Colum- 
bia, damage  estimated  at  $3,000,000. 

8.  Fire  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  damage,  $225,000.  Car 
works  at  Laconia,  N.  H.,  burned,  damage,  $100,000. 
Train  wrecked  near  Alton.  111.,  1  killed,  7  hurt 

8.  Train  wrecked  near  Nick^iaek,  Ga.,  8  killed,  2 
hurt;  also  near  Belmar,  Iowa,  1  Killed.  Eight  "  Cox- 
eyites"  drowned  in  the  Platte  river,  Colorado. 

9.  Fire  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  loss,  $600,000. 

10.  Boats  upset  at  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  and  Vermillion, 
Ohio,  7  drowned. 

18.  Fire  in  Panama,  damage,  $1,000,000. 

14.  Boat  upsets  near  Castle  Bar,  Ireland,  85 
drowned. 

15.  Mine  explosions  in,  Austria,  about  200  killed. 

17.  Stockyards  and  buildings  in  Jersey  City 
burned,  6,000  sheep  destroyed,  loss,  $1,500,000'. 

18.  Train  wrecked  neftr' Bates ville,  Ind.,  2  killed, 
2  hurt. 

19.  Train  wrecked  near  Wild  Creek,  Ind.,  2  killed. 
Ferryboat  sinks  on  river  Tek,  Russia,  45  lives  \wt. 

20.'  E«rthqnakes  in  Yokohama,  Japan,  many 
houses  wrecked. 

23.  Firedamp  explosion  in  Albion  colliery,  Wales, 
251  lives  lost.  Earthquakes  continue  in  various 
parts  of  the  East 
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84.  Steam  tu^  sinks  off  New  York  city,  20  lives 
lost    Boat  oapsizes  near  Brooklyn,  5  drowned. 

28.  Wind  storms  in  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota, 
10  killed,  80  hurt,  much  property  destroyed. 

Summary  of  train  accidents  in  June :  89  collisions, 
67  derailments,  4  others;  total,  110.  Killed  :  22  em- 
ployees, 14 others;  total,  86.  Hurt:  74  employees,  14 
passengers,  6  others ;  total,  94. 

July  1.  Train  wrecked  near  Lewisville,  Ark.,  2 
killed,  1  hurt 

2.  Train  wrecked  near-Moosehead,  Me.,  6  killed,  8 
hurt;  another  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  5 
kUle^. 

8.  Marble  mill  burned  in  Procter,  Yt,  loss,  100,000. 

4.  Fire  in  Hudson,  Mass.,  loss,  $350,000. 

6.  Six  more  World's  Fair  buildings  burned  in  Chi- 
cago. Lord  Dunraven's  yacht  Valkyrie  sinks  in  col- 
lision with  the  Satanita. 

6.  Train  wrecked  near  Sedalia,  Mo.,  8  killed. 

8.  Hong-Kong,  China,  deaths  from  the  plague  esti- 
mated at  nearly  25,000. 

11.  Train  wrecked  near  Sacramento,  Cal.,  probably 
by  the  malice  of  strikers,  4  soldiers  killed!,  4  hurt. 
Train  wrecked  near  Griffith,  Ohio,  8  killed,  10  hurt 
Severe  earthquake  shocks  in  and  near  Constanti- 
nople. 

12.  Trains  in  collision  near  Chicagp,  2  killed,  8 
hurt  Train  wrecked  near  Fontanet,  Ind.,  probably 
through  malice,  2  killed,  2  hurt.  Fire  in  fertilizer 
works.  Rah  way,  N.  J.,  loss,  $500,000. 

13.  Train  wrecked  near  Grays,  Col.,  1  killed,  8 
hurt;  also  near  Pounds  Pond, 'Oklahoma  Terjitory, 
dynamite  exploded,  probably  by  malicious  intent,  8 
killed,  several  hurt. 

14.  Train  wrecked  near  MacElheney,  Mo.,  2  killed. 
16.  Bxplosion  of  an  artillery  caisson  in  Chicago,  4 

soldiers  killed,  8  hurt.  Train  wrecked  near  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  1  killed,  9  hurt  Destructive  cyclone 
in  Bavaria,  200  houses  ruined. 

18.  Train  wrecked  by  a  water  spout  near  Glen 
Bock,  Wyo.,  engine  fire  extinguished  and  train  dam- 
aged. 

19.  Most  of  the  business  portion  of  £1  Paso,  HI., 
burned,  loss,  $250,000. 

20.  Central  Market  Block,  Minneapolis,  burned, 
loss,  $500,000.  Firo  destroys  200  mail  sacks  of  pa- 
pers and  20  pouches  of  letters  near  Timpus,  Col. 
Property  burned  in  Binningham,  Ala.,  loss,  $500,000. 
Train  wrecked  near  Copley,  Pa.,  8  hurt 

28.  Destructive  stoniis  and  floods  in  western  India. 

25.  Warehouses  and  stables  burned  in  Washing- 
ton, estimated  loss,  $700,000.  Great  damage  by  for- 
est fires  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

27.  Train  wrecked  near  Weir,  Ind.,  2  killed. 

28.  Town  of  Phillips,  Wis.,  destroyed  by  forest 
fire,  8,000  people  houseless,  estimated  loss  more  than 
$1,000,000;  many  lives  lost  Trains  wrecked  near 
South  Prairie,  Wash.,  and  Columbus,  Neb.,  8  killed. 
Fire  in  Belleplain,  Iowa,  loss,  $450,000. 

80.  Fire  in  Minneapolis,  25,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
destroyed,  loas  $300,000.  College  buildings  in  Cooper, 
Texas,  burned,  loss,  $1,000,000.  Earthquake  in  the 
vioinitv  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

81.  Severe  earthquake  shocks  in  Constantinople. 
Train  accidents  m  July :  61  collisions,  75  aerail- 

mcnts,  12  others;  total,  148.  Killed:  48  employees, 
7  passengers,  14  others;  total,  64.  Hurt:  95  em- 
ployees, 42  passengers,  13  others;  total,  150. 

Angost  1.  Lumber  burned  in  Chicai?o,  estimated 
loss,  $2,000,000.  Warehouse  in  Hamburg  burned, 
loss,  1,0<X>,000  marks. 

3.  Train  wrecked  near  Buo^rus,  Ohio,  5  killed,  ac- 
cident caused  by  tramps.  Fire  in  Lamore,  N.  Dak., 
loss,  $200,000;  also  in  Lake  view,  Mich.,  loss,  $100,- 
000. 

6.  Train  wrecked  near  Peru,  lowa^  1  killed,  5  hurt. 

9.  Train  wrecked  near  Lincoln,  Neb.,  10  killed,  10 
hurt,  malice  suspected. 

10.  Train  wrecked  near  Woodland,  111.,  1  killed,  1 
hurt;  also  near  McMullen,  Wash.,  2  killed.  Earth- 
quake near  Memphis,  Tenn. 


11.  Train  wrecked  near  Herdland,  Mo.,  8  killed, 
several  hurt 

12.  Train  wrecked  near  Whitehouse,  Pa.,  1  killed. 
Mining  accident  in  Poland,  explosion  of  gas,  several 
hundred  lives  lost. 

18.  Cyclone  in  Spain,  more  than  100  killed,  and 
great  damage  to  property. 

14.  Warehouses  burned  in  Fiume,  Austria,  loss, 
$1,500,000. 

18.  Train  wrecked  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y., naphtha  tank 
explodes,  20  cars  burned.  Mills  burned  in  Port  Jer- 
vis,  N.  v.,  loss,  $500,000. 

19.  Train  wrecked  near  Jonesboro,  Mo.,  4  killed,  8 
hurt. 

20.  Fire  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  loss,  $400,000 ;  also  in 
Cincinnati,  loss,  $285,000,  main!  v  parlor  cars. 

^.  Mine  explosion  near  Ashland,  Pa.,  2  killed,  11 
hurt    Mine  fire  near  Creede,  Col.,  4  killed. 

25.  Tornado  on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  villages  destroyed, 
vessels  wrecked,  nearlv  a  thousand  lives  lost 

27.  Hurricane  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  much  de- 
struction of  property. 

81.  Fire  among  houseboats  moored  in  Canton  river, 
China,  several  hundred  lives  lost 

Summary  of  train  accidents  in  August :  52  collisions, 
88  derailments,  9  others ;  total,  150^  Killed :  25  em- 
ployees, 10  passengers,  others,  15 ;  total,  50.  Hurt :  94 
employees,  28  passengers,  19  others;  total,  186. 

Septamlwr  1.  Train  wrecked  near  Hinckley,  Minn., 
by  forest  fires,  several  lives  lost. 

2.  Several  towns  in  northern  Minnesota  and  Michi- 
gan destroyed  bv  forest  fires ;  hundreds  of  lives  and 
a  vast  amount  of^  property  lost :  navigation  and  travel 
by  land  obstructed  by  dense  smoke.  Floods  in  south- 
western Texas,  many  lives  lost  Train  wrecked  near 
Camden,  N.  J.,  2  killed,  2  hurt. 

8.  Pottery  works  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  burned. 

5.  Forest  fires  still  raging  in  the  Northwest 

8.  Train  wrecked  in  the  llooeac  Tunnel,  2  killed,  8 
hurt ;  another  at  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  2  killed,  2  hurt 
Forest  fires  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  checked  by 
heav V  rains. 

9.  Train  wrecked  near  Barring^n.  111.,  1  killed,  6 
hurt ;  also  near  Florisant,  La,,  2  kiUea,  several  hurt 

10.  Train  wrecked  near  Springfield,  Ohio,  1  killed. 
12.  Flood  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lucknow,  India, 

the  highest  on  record;  a  lai^e  part  of  the  city  sub- 
merged. 

18.  Train  wrecked  by  a  tornado  in  Missouri,  2 
killed. 

15.  Fire  in  Seranton,  Pa.,  loss,  $250,000.  Train 
wrecked  near  Hammond,  Wis.,  oil  takes  fire,  14  hurt ; 
another,  near  Mincola,  Texas,  1  killed,  5  hurt 

17.  Factory  burned  in  Washington,  D.  C,  several 
lives  lost 

19.  Extensive  prairie  fires  in  northern  Minnesota. 

22.  Tornado  in  central  Iowa  and  southern  Minne- 
sota, 75  killed,  many  hurt,  great  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. 

23.  College  buiMings  burned  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  loss, 
$200,000. 

26,  27.  Destructive  hurricane  sweeps  the  whole  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  United  States,  causing  much  dam- 
age on  land  and  sea. 

30.  Train  wrecked  near  Woodstock,  111.,  5  boys 
killed  while  stealing  a  ride,  2  hurt ;  also  at  Maumee, 
Ohio,  2  killed,  2  hurt. 

Estimated  loss  of  life  by  forest-fires  during  Septem- 
ber in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  about 
1,000. 

Summary  of  train  accidents  in  September :  47  col- 
lisions, 91  derailments,  8  others ;  total,  146.  Killed  :  80 
employees,  5  passengers,  15  others;  total,  50.  Hurt: 
34  employees,  32  passengers,  10  othtrs  ;  total,  126. 

October  1.  Train  wrecked  near  Sunbury,  Pa.,  10 
hurt :  also  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  1  hurt. 

2.  Trains  wrecked  near  Geneva,  Pa.,  8  killed; 
and  Oakland,  2  killed,  16  hurt. 

3.  Convict  train  wrecked  near  Harriman,  Tenn.,  88 
hurt  Train  wrecked  by  a  tornado  near  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  4  killed,  many  hurt. 
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4.  Train  wrecked  Dear  Smithfield,  Mo.,  4  killed, 
2  hurt 

6.  Fire  in  Detroit,  6  killed,  12  hurt 

7.  Train  wrecked  by  malice  in  Tennessee,  1  killed, 
10  hurt 

9.  Train  wrecked  near  Sedalia,  S.  C,  8  killed,  1 
hurt    Fire  near  Shamokin,  Pa.,  5  lives  lost 

10.  Fall  of  a  building  in  New  York  city,  9  killed, 
U  hurt. 

11.  Explosion  of  boilers  at  ShamoRin,  Pa.,  5  killed. 
16.  Fire  in  Houston,  Texas,  St  Joseph^s  Inflrmary 

and  business  houses  burned,  loss,  $500,000. 

21.  Train  wrecked  near  Kutland,  111.,  2  killed,  1 
hurt 

22.  Trains  wrecked  near  Scott  Haven.  Pa.,  and 
Atchison,  Kan.,  the  latter  derailed  by  wind. 

28.  Train  wrecked  near  Walker,  Tenn.,  2  killed, 
4  hurt 

25.  Extensive  prairie  iires  in  Nebraska.  Earth- 
quakes in  Japan,  several  hundred  lives  lost,  thou- 
sands of  houses  destroyed. 

27.  Fire  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  16  lives  lost 

28.  Train  wrecked  near  Croydon,  Pa.,  2  killed,  22 
hurt. 

29.  Train  wrecked  near  Pealo,  Pa.,  8  killed.  Fire 
in  East  St  Louis,  111.,  loss,  $400,000. 

81.  Train  wrecked  near  Foster,  Pa.,  8  killed. 

Summary  of  train  accidents  in  October:  92  colli- 
sions, 81  derailments,  9  others :  total,  182.  Killed :  35 
employees,  4  passengers,  15  others;  total,  44.  Hurt: 
107  employees,  95  passengers,  7  others ;  total.  209. 

TSonmh&t  l.  Steamer  Wairarata  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  79  lives  lost 

8.  Medical  College  and  Scottish  Rite  building,  In- 
dianapolis, bumed,loss,  $175,000.  Severe  earthquake 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  many  killed  and  hurt  Mill 
burned  in  Lachute,  Quebec'loss,  $250,000. 

4.  Fire  in  San  Francisco,  loss,  $300,(X)0. 

7.  Fire  in  St.  Louis,  loss,  $250,000.  Train  wrecked 
near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  6  killed.  Forest  fires  in  western 
Tennessee,  eastern  Arkansas,  and  northern  Missis- 
sippi, much  property  destroyed,  and  the  smoke  im- 
peoed  navigation  on  "the  Mississippi. 

14.  Cotton  burned  in  New  Orleans,  loss,  $750,000. 

16.  Forest  fires  near  Boulder,  Col.  Destructive 
earthquakes  in  Sicily. 

18.  Fire  in  the  lace-making  district  of  Nottingham, 
England,  loss,  $150,000. 

19.  Destructive  floods  in  England. 

20.  Phosphate  works  in  Macon,  Ga.,  bunicd,  loss, 
$125,000. 

24.  Verv  destructive  storm  on  the  coast  of  New- 
foundlanci. 

28.  Slight  earthquake  in  Quebec. 

Summarv  of  train  accidents  in  November:  59  colli- 
sions, 84  aerailmcnts,  8  others;  total,  14^.  Killed: 
17  employees,  0  passengers,  5  others ;  total,  22.  Hurt : 
47  employees,  14  passengers,  5  others ;  total,  66. 

DeoemlMr  2.  Train  wrecked  near  Locksport  Pa., 
8  killed.     Earthquakes  in  Ecuador  Several  (lays. 

7.  Prairie  fires  in  Texas,  25,000  square  miles  of 
grass  lands  burned  over. 

9.  Molten  metal  spilled  in  Carnegie  Works,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  8  badly  burned. 

13.  Volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes  in  the  New 
Hebrides  Islands,  many  lives  lost,  and  houses  thrown 
down 

22.  Western  Europe  and  the  British  Isles  swept  by 
a  violent  storm,  hundreds  of  lives  lost,  79  shipwrecks. 

23.  Train  wrecked  near  Chelmsford,  England,  15 
killed. 

25.  Trains  wrecked  near  Waxahachie,  Texas,  2 
killed,  15  hurt. 

27.  Excessive  cold  in  the  Southern  United  States ; 
the  Florida  fruit  crop  almost  t^)tally  destroyed. 

30.  Fire :  grain  elevator  burned  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
loss,  $525,000. 

31.  Fire :  the  Delavan  House  Hotel  burned  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  16  lives  lost,  damage,  $'250,000.  Violent 
.storms  of  several  days^  duration  in  western  Europe. 
Earthquakes  in  Italy. 


Summary  of  train  accidents  in  December:  66  oolli- 
sions,  69  derailments,  7  others ;  total,  142.  Killed :  24 
employees,  2  passengers,  3  others;  total,  29.  Hurt: 
58  employees,  30  passengers,  2  others;  total,  90. 

Summary  of  train  accidents  in  1894:  618  collisions, 
878  derailments,  74  others;  total,  1,560.  Killed:  410 
employees,  58  passen^rers ;  total,  468.  Hurt :  845  em- 
ployees, 410  passengers ;  total,  1,255. 

DI8CIPLES  OF  CHRIST.  The  meeting 
of  the  missionary  and  other  societies  of  the  Di»> 
ciples  of  Christ,  comprised  under  the  title  of  the 
General  Christian  Convention,  were  held  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  18  to  25,  The  year  had 
been  one  of  general  prosperity.  Increase  of  re- 
sources and  advance  in  work  was  reported  in  the 
aggregate  not  only  of  the  national  societies,  but 
also  of  the  several  State  associations.  Among 
the  new  measures  adopted  were  the  appointment 
of  a  general  board  of  education  and  the  institu- 
tion of  a  general  Sunday-school  superintendent 
and  of  a  committee  to  promote  organization  in 
Sunday-school  work.  A  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  consider  means  of  systematically  enlisting 
business  men  in  the  support  of  the  work  of  the 
convention.  Provision  was  made  for  the  dis- 
patch of  a  representative  of  the  convention 
around  the  world  to  visit  the  missionary  stations. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  General  Chris- 
tian Missionary  Convention  reported  that  their 
receipts  had  been  $21,639,  divided  as  follow: 
For  the  Evangelizing  fund,  $19,368;  for  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Church  Building  fund,  $1,839:  for 
the  Boston  debt  fund,  $432 ;  for  the  destitute  in 
South  Dakota,  $5.  Fifty  missionaries  had  been 
in  service,  who  reported  14  new  churches  orcan- 
ized,  57  new  points  visited  and  helped,  1.777  bap- 
tisms, 2,854  additions  in  all,  and  $66,956  raised 
for  salaries,  building  and  repairs,  and  other  pur- 
poses. Reports  were  made  of  evangelistic  work 
m  19  States,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Indian,  and 
Utah  Territories,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Ontario,  and  of  the  work  of  6  general  evan- 
gelists. A  committee  appointed  at  the  previous 
convention  to  study  the  subject  of  city  evangeli- 
zation and  report  upon  it,  represented  that  it 
had  called  a  conference  at  St.  Ijouis,  Mo.,  in 
February.  Blanks  intended  to  elicit  informa- 
tion concerning  the  condition  of  city  work  of 
the  Disciples  had  been  sent  to  suitable  persons 
in  all  cities  having  more  than  2  churches;  from 
the  answers  to  which  it  appeared  that  in  12 
cities,  having  an  aggregate  population  of  2,638,- 
000,  there  were  80  congregations  having  20.325 
members,  42  church  houses,  and  church  property 
valued  at  $1,193,000.  There  had  been  an  aggre- 
gate increase  in  ten  years  of  87  church  houses 
and  $455,000  in  value.  Seven  church  houses 
had  been  built  during  the  year.  The  year  was 
represented  to  have  been  the  most  fruitful  in 
conversions  of  any  in  the  history  of  the  society. 
It  was  also  remarkable  for  the  number  of  points 
which  had  become  self-sustaining.  Besides  the 
work  of  the  general  convention  a  still  larger  one 
is  done  by  the  State  conventions  severally. 

The  Board  of  Negro  Evangelization  aiid  Edu- 
cation reported  an  increase  of  $1,200  in  cash 
collections.  Its  work  had  been  enlarged.  It 
had  5  teachers  at  the  Southern  Christian  In- 
stitute. An  assistant  teacher  had  been  employed 
in  the  Louisville  Bible  School.  Appropriations 
for  evangelization  had  been  made  in  3  States. 
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The  Church  Extension  Society  had  received, 
from  October,  1898,  to  October,  1894,  $21,903, 
showing  an  increase  of  $4,974  over  the  receipts 
of  the  previous  year,  and  of  $143  over  those  of 
1892,  which  had  been  the  largest  up  to  that  time 
returned.  Loans  had  been  paid  ba!ck  during  the 
year  amounting  to  $6,375,  and  interest  had  oeen 
paid  to  the  amount  of  $2,926,  making  a  total  of 
returned  loans  and  interest  of  $9,301.  The  total 
amount  of  returned  loans  and  payments  of  in- 
terest since  the  fund  began  operations  was 
$35,003.  Thirty-seven  churches  had  been  aided 
during  the  year  with  loans  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  $20,845,  and  grants  had  been  made, 
yet  to  be  paid,  to  47  churches,  of  $26,225.  In 
pursuance  of  a  plan  .adopted  two  years  previous- 
ly for  purchasmg  lots  at  special  centers  for 
church  Duildings,  the  money  to  be  secured  and 
returned  as  other  loans,  with  4  per  cent,  interest, 
aid  had  been  given  at  Everett,  Mass.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  and  Topeka,  Kan.  Under  a  policy 
adopted  in  1888  of  permitting  persons  subscrib- 
ing $5,000  to  the  church-extension  funds  to  name 
their  subscriptions  as  special  funds,  four  "  named 
loan  funds"  nad  been  established. 

The  income  of  the  Foreign  Christian  Mission- 


ary Society  had  been  $78,258,  being  the  largest 
in  the  historv  of  the  society.  A  large  gain  was 
reported  in  the  number  of  contributing  churches 
and  Sunday  schools.  The  expenditures  had 
been  $78,173.  The  Christian  Endeavor  Socie- 
ties had  contributed  $5,287.  Seven  small  be- 
quests were  spoken  of  in  the  report.  Reports 
were  received  from  the  mission  fields  in  India 
— 16  missionaries,  14  native  helpers,  6  stations ; 
Japan — 9  missionaries,  16  native  helpers,  4  sta- 
tions ;  China — 23  missionaries,  25  native  helpers, 
8  stations.  These  three  missions  returned  1,291 
pupils  in  Sunday  schools,  660  in  day  schools,  and 
28  m  boarding  schools  (China) :  Turkey,  12  sta- 
tions, 604  members,  508  in  Sunday  schools,  393 
in  day  schools ;  Scandinavia,  941  members,  820 
in  Sunday  schools,  5  church  buildings  in  Nor- 
way; England,  stations  in  London,  Homsey, 
Southampton,  Tarro  Tabernacle,  Gloucester, 
Cheltenham,  Liverpool,  and  Birkenhead — 1,531 
members,  1,265  in  Sunday  schools.  Bible  and 
training  schools  had  been  opened  in  India, 
China,  and  Japan.  An  asylum  fof  lepers  had 
been  built  in  Hurda,  India. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA.    See  Canada. 

DUNKEBS.    See  Bbethben. 
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EAST  AFRICA,  a  region  extending  from 
the  Zambesi  to  the  Juba  river,  and  inland  to  the 
great  lakes,  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  the  Nile, 
embracing  British  East  Africa,  Oerman  East 
Africa,  and  Portuguese  East  Africa,  formerly 
the  colony  of  Mozambique. 

British  East  Africa.— The  strip  of  coast,  10 
miles  broad,  extending  from  the  Umbe  river, 
the  northern  limit  of  German  East  Africa,  to 
the  Ozi  river,  was  leased  in  1888  by  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar  for  fifty  years  to  the  Imperial  Brit- 
ish East  Africa  Company,  and  in  the  following 
year  a  cession  was  made  of  the  ports  farther 
north.  In  1891  the  Sultan  made  a  complete 
cession  of  the  whole  territory  in  perpetuity,  the 
company  agreeing  to  pay  $80,000  a  year  to  the 
Sultan  and  his  heirs.  The  ports  norih  of  Kis- 
mayn  were  in  that  year  given  up  to  Italy,  and 
the  British  sphere  of  influence  was  limited  to 
the  territory  south  of  the  Juba,  By  the  agree- 
ment of  1890  the  German  Government  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  Witu  and  the  territory  adjoining 
on  the  north,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  Patta  and 
Manda,  and  established  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  British  and  German  spheres  the  Umbe 
river  and  a  line  going  round  northward  of  Mount 
Kilimanjaro  and  extended  to  the  point  where  the 
first  parallel  of  north  latitude  cuts  Victoria  Ny- 
anza,  and  then  following  that  parallel  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Everything 
north  of  that  line,  including  the  basin  of  the 
Nile,  was  recognized  as  the  British  sphere  of  in- 
fiuence.  The  Anglo-Italian  agreement  of  March 
24,  1^1,  defines  the  boundary  between  the  Ital- 
ian sphere  in  Abyssinia  and  Somaliland  the  Juba 
river  up  to  6°  of  north  latitude,  then  that  paral- 
lel as  far  as  35°  of  east  longitude,  and  then  that 
meridian  north  to  the  Blue  Nile. 

The  British  East  Africa  Company  was  char- 
tered Sept.  3, 1888.    It  occupied  the  Hinterland 


between  the  coast  and  Victoria  Nyanza,  and 
afterward  Uganda,  withdrawing  from  the  latter 
country  by  arrangement  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  March,  1893.  The  capital  of  the 
company  was  £2,000,000,  of  which  £1,000,000 
was  offered  to  the  public.  The  Sultan  of  Zanzi- 
bar on  June  30, 1892,  at  the  instance  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  placed  all  his  territories  in  the 
free  zone  of  the  Berlin  general  act  of  the  Congo, 
thereby  cutting  off  the  customs  revenue  of  the 
company  except  5  per  cent,  import  duties  al- 
lowed by  the  Brussels  antislavery  act. 

Mwanga,  the  chief  of  Uganda,  accepted  the 
overtures  of  the  company  in  1889,  but  in  Febru- 
ary, 1890,  he  signed  a  treaty  with  the  agents  of 
Germany.  By  the  Anglo-German  arrangement 
the  Germans  conceded  this  country  to  Great 
Britain,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  Capt 
Lugard,  commander  of  a  military  force  of  tne 
British  East  Africa  Company  that  occupied 
Mwanga's  capital,  forced  him  to  sign  a  treaty 
placing  his  aominion  under  the  protection  of 
the  company. 

The  protectorate  of  Uganda  has  been  placed 
under  an  administrator,  who  is  charged  with 
the  further  duty  of  looking  after  the  chiefs  of 
the  surrounding  countries  to  which  the  protec- 
torate does  not  extend,  of  making  arrangements 
with  them  to  insure  the  peace  of  the  country, 
and  exercising  such  supervision  as  will  prevent 
them  from  making  war  on  rival  chiefs,  or  encour- 
aging slavery  or  allowing  the  slave  trade  to  be 
carried  on,  or  hindering  commerce  within  their 
territories.  A  10-mile  strip  between  Uganda 
and  the  coast  forming  the  road  to  Uganda  is 
placed  under  the  administration  of  a  subcom- 
missioner,  who  reports  to  the  consul-general  at 
Zanzibar.  The  latter  official,  acting  under  the 
Foreign  Office  in  London,  has  control  also  oyer 
the  acts  of  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa 
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Company,  as  well  as  over  those  of  the  Zanzibar 
Government.  The  East  Africa  Company  was 
left  to  administer  the  coast  ceded  to  it  by  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  the  Hinterland  as  far  as 
Victoria  Nyanza;  but  meanwhile  negotiations 
were  opened  regarding  the  retrocession  of  the 
coast  to  the  Zanzibar  Government,  and  the  Im- 
perial Government  took  under  consideration  the 
question  of  the  revocation  of  the  company's 
charter. 

Zanzibar.^-The  dominion  of  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  is  now  limited  to  the  islands  of  Zanzi- 
bar and  Pemba.  The  area  of  Zanzibar  is  625 
square  miles,  and  the  population  150,000.  Pemba 
has  an  area  of  860  square  miles  and  50,000  in- 
habitants. There  are  about  50  Englishmen,  50 
Germans,  some  Americans,  Frenchmen,  Greeks, 
and  Roumanians,  and  about  7,000  British  In- 
dians, mostly  engaged  in  trade,  in  the  town  of 
Zanzibar,  which  nas  a  population  of  30.000,  and 
elsewhere  on  the  islands.  The  Sultan  or  Seyyid, 
Earned  bin  Thwain  bin  Said,  who  was  placed  on 
the  throne  by  the  British  on  the  death  of  Seyyid 
Ali,  in  Marcti,  1893,  has  little  to  say  about  the 
Government,  which  is  carried  on  by  a  staff  of 
officials  selected  by  the  British  Government  and 
controlled  by  the  British  a^ent  and  consul-gen- 
eral. The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  cus- 
toms and  a  tax  on  cloves.  The  value  of  the  im- 
ports in  1892  was  £1,185,330,  of  which  £726,169 
came  from  foreign  countries,  £233,883  from  Ger- 
man East  Africa,  £184,035  from  the  Sultanas 
dominions,  and  £41,243  from  the  territory  of  the 
British  East  Africa  Conopany.  The  exports  were 
valued  at  £908,035.  The  chief  exports  were 
ivory,  £148,108;  cloves,  £118,432 ;  copra,  £60,- 
476;  rubber,  £29,010;  gums,  £19,597;  hides, 
£16,182 ;  chillies,  £8,422.  Labor  on  the  islands 
and  on  the  mainland  protectorate  is  performed 
by  slaves,  although  their  importation  has  been 
illegal  since  1873.  The  slave  trade  nevertheless 
goes  on  in  spite  of  the  patrol  of  the  coasts  by 
British  cruisers.  The  right  of  slaves  to  purchase 
their  freedom  was  formerly  allowed,  as  it  is  bv  a 
recent  decree  in  the  German  territories,  but  this 
right  was  revoked  by  a  decree  of  Aug.  20,  1890, 
wnich  further  directs  slave-owners  to  punish 
their  slaves  when  they  run  away.  The  porters 
in  the  British  expeditions  to  Uganda  and  all 
caravans  of  the  East  Africa  Company  have  been 
hired  directly,  but  have  paid  over  to  their  own- 
ers three  fourths  of  the  pay.  enabling  the  latter 
to  purchase  two  new  slaves  for  every  one  sent  out. 

The  Uganda  Protectorate.— Sir  Gerald 
Portal,  as  special  commissioner  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  took  over  the  administration  of 
Uganda  from  the  East  Africa  Company's  officers 
in  March,  1893,  pending  the  decision  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  on  the  question  of  retaining  or 
evacuating  the  country  to  be  based  on  his  re- 
port. This  report  was  sent  on  Nov.  1, 1893,  from 
Zanzibar,  after  his  return  from  the  interior.  He 
found  a  fertile  soil,  a  temperate  climate,  and  a 
race  of  people  of  much  higher  intellectual  de- 
velopment and  civilization  than  any  other  Cen- 
tral or  East  African  tribe,  ruled  by  a  monarch, 
nominally  absolute,  but  of  weak  moral  charac- 
ter, and  practically  shorn  of  his  authority  since 
his  restoration  to  the  throne  by  the  British, 
though  still  reverenced  by  the  peasantry.  The 
people  were  divided  into  three  mutually  hostile 


political  and  religious  parties:  the  Waingraza 
(that  is,  the  English  or  Protestant  party),  the 
Wafranza  or  French  party  (that  is,  the  Catholics), 
and  the  Mohammedans.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  European  missionaries.  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, exercised  both  religious  and  political  in- 
fluence. While  Christianity  had  taken  a  firm 
hold  on  the  country,  it  was  menaced  by  Moham- 
medanism on  the  north  among  the  Mahdists,  and 
on  the  south  among  the  Arabs,  Mauyuema,  etc. 
On  the  one  frontier  was  Unyoro,  of  almost  equal 
power  with  Uganda,  rich  in  ivory,  with  a  king 
hostile  to  European  influence,  said  to  have  re- 
cently been  joined  by  Soudanese  troops  who  had 
revolted  from  Emin  Pasha.  There  were  500 
partly  trained  armed  Soudanese  soldiers  in 
Uganda,  with  6,000  women,  children,  and  fol- 
lowers, who  had  been  brought  from  Kavalli  by 
the  company's  officers.  These  soldiers,  by  deeds 
of  cruelty  practiced  on  native  men  and  women, 
inspired  hatred  and  terror.  The  British  East 
Africa  Company,  which  had  publicly  acknowl- 
edged the  failure  of  its  attempt  to  administer 
the  country,  had  neglected  to  improve  the  road 
to  the  coast,  and  transport  was  still  dependent 
on  human  porterage,  costing  £300  a  ton.  There 
were  no  products  tnat  were  Rkely  to  be  profltable 
articles  of  export  excepting  ivory  and  perhaps 
coffee.  The  people  were  eager  to  possess  books, 
opera  glasses,  and  other  European  commodities, 
but  all  save  the  lowest  classes  have  a  great  antip- 
athy to  any  sort  of  work.  The  company's  offl- 
cere  had  made  many  pledges  and  treaties  with 
the  king,  chiefs,  and  people,  conveying  the  im- 
pression that  these  engagements  were  of  the 
same  value  a^  though  they  had  been  made  bv 
the  Imperial  Government.  On  May  29,  1893, 
Sir  Gerald  Portal  concluded  a  treaty  between 
Mwanga  and  the  British  Government,  one  pro- 
visional and  temporary  in  its  terms.  Sir  Gerald 
Portal  recommended  that  an  English  commis- 
sioner be  appointed  for  Uganda  and  its  depend- 
encies and  neighboring  countries  as  far  as  the 
eastern  border  of  Kavirondo,  with  a  staff  of  13 
English  officers  and  500  Soudanese  soldiers; 
also  the  appointment  of  a  road  commandant  to 
control  the  transport  service  from  Kikuyu  to  the 
lake,  and  of  a  commissioner  at  Kikuyu  with  a 
staff  of  4  Europeans,  with  60  Zanzibar  soldiers 
and  239  porters.  The  expense  of  the  various 
establishments  he  proposea  should  be  defrayed 
as  far  as  possible  from  customs  duties  and  sur- 
plus revenues  of  Zanzibar,  the  Government  of 
Zanzibar  to  be  placed  once  more  in  possession 
of  its  ports  on  the  coast,  and  the  Bntish  East 
Africa  Company  to  be  deprived  of  its  political 
and  administrative  powers  and  converted  into  a 
commercial,  agricultural,  or  transport  company. 
A  railroad  was  considered  the  only  means  of 
developing  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
checking  the  slave  trade.  The  execution  "of  the 
whole  scheme,  including  the  railroad,  was  ex- 
pected to  cost  the  British  Government  about 
£50,000  a  year.  After  Sir  Gerald  Portal's  re- 
turn from  Uganda  Col.  Colvile  went  out  to 
take  over  the  administration.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment announced  in  April  the  intention  of 
establishing  a  protectorate  and  administration 
confined  to  Uganda.  Parliament  voted  £50,000 
for  the  purpose.  The  railroad  project  and  the 
question  of  the  future  status  of  the  company 
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were  left  in  abeyance.  The  company,  which  was 
under  contract  to  pay  to  the  Government  of 
Zanzibar  £80,000  a  year,  but  which  had  no  power 
to  raise  taxes,  offered  to  relinquish  all  its  admin- 
istrative rights  if  it  were  compensated  at  the 
rate  of  lOx.  6d.  in  the  pound,  or  52}  per  cent,  on 
its  expenditure. 

The  Mohammedans  were  driven  out  of  Uganda 
and  out  of  Torn  by  the  British  forces  under 
Capt.  Macdonald,  the  temporary  administrator, 
ana  the  Protestant  party,  the  Catholics  remain- 
ing neutral.  The  Mohammedans  had  formerly 
been  masters  of  the  country,  but  in  preference 
to  starving  in  the  great  forest  they  were  glad 
to  give  up  their  arms  and  accept  a  small  and 
marshy  district.  It  was  not  large  enough  to 
support  them,  and  the  Protestants  harassed  them 
until  in  the  spring  oi  1894  they  rose  in  rebel- 
lion. The  rising  was  easily  subdued.  The  Prot- 
estants captured  1,500  women  and  children,  and 
after  the  fighting  was  over  the  Mohammedans 
were  distributed  as  peasants  among  the  Protes- 
tant and  lioman  Catholic  chiefs. 

War  againgt  Kabarega.— Capt.  Lugard,  in 
1891,  established  a  line  of  forts  through  IJnyoro, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  troublesome 
Soudanese  were  quartered  and  kept  busy  driv- 
ing the  Wanyoro  out  of  the  country  west  of 
Uganda,  crowding  them  back  to  their  old  coun- 
try on  the  north.  Kasagama,  son  of  the  old 
Kmg  of  Torn,  was  made  chief  of  that  country, 
which  lies  along  the  northeastern  slope  of  Mount 
Rnwenzori.  In  the  other  Wahuma  districts,  ly- 
ing toward  the  Semliki  river,  native  chiefs  were 
set  up,  and  were  safe  from  the  vengeance  of  their 
former  masters.  In  September,  1898,  Major  Owen 
withdrew  4,000  Nubians  from  Toru  into  Uganda, 
and  stationed  them  on  the  borders  of  Kabarega's 
country.  They  had  acted  in  a  more  cruel  and 
oppressive  manner  than  the  Wanyoro.  Chica- 
culi,  the  most  important  of  Kabarega's  vassals, 
would  not  permit  his  people  to  supply  food  to 
the  forts  that  had  been  built  across  Unyoro. 
Conciliatory  messages  were  of  no  avail,  and 
Major  E.  R,  Owen,  on  Nov.  28,  set  out  with  200 
Nubians  to  punish  him.  He  attacked  1,000  Ban- 
^oro  in  the  long  grass,  and  they  fled  after  fight- 
mg  three  hours,  leaving  50  corpses,  and  probably 
carrying  away  many  more,  while  on  the  British 
side  only  one  man  was  killed.  War  was  then  de- 
clared, Dec.  13,  1893,  against  Kabarega  as  the 
instigator  of  Chicaculi*s  hostility.  A  force  of 
400  well-drilled  Nubian  soldiers  and  15,000 
Waganda  natives  was  organized  and  marched 
against  the  headquarters  of  Kabarega,  on  the 
shore  of  Albert  Nyanza,  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Col  vile,  at  the  end  of  December,  1893.  Kaba- 
rega deserted  his  capital,  Mpala,  at  the  approach 
of  this  formidable  army,  ana  after  five  petty  skir- 
mishes, in  which  the  deadly  fire  of  the  two  Maxim 
guns  put  the  enemy  to  hasty  flight,  Kabarega 
and  a  few  of  his  faithful  adherents  escaped 
across  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  A  station  was  es- 
tablished at  Kiboro,  on  the  shore  of  Albert  Ny- 
anza, and  a  line  of  forts  was  erected  from  that 
point  to  the  Kafur  river,  the  former  boundary  of 
Uganda.  Major  Owens,  with  a  detachment  of 
2(%  men  and  a  Maxim,  marched  to  Magungo,  at 
the  north  end  of  the  lake,  and  thence  along  the 
bank  of  the  Nile  to  Wadelai.  where  he  hoisted 
the  British  flag,  on  Feb.  4,  1894. 


Freeland. — A  co-operative  association,  organ- 
ized on  the  socialistic  principles  enunciated  by 
Dr.  Theodor  Hertzka,  obtained  permission  from 
the  British  East  Africa  Company  to  found  a 
colony  in  its  territory.  They  expected  to  find  a 
suitable  spot  in  the  highlands  east  of  Mount 
Kenia  ana  north  of  the  Tana  river.  The  pio- 
neers of  the  colony  sailed  from  Hamburg  at  the 
end  of  February,  1894.  They  established  sta- 
tions at  Kipini  and  on  the  Tana  river,  and  se- 
lected land  in  the  Kenia  district,  which  they 
began  to  cultivate,  but  a  number  became  dis- 
couraged, and  before  the  operations  of  hus- 
bandry were  begun  the  association  dissolved, 
and  most  of  its  members  returned  to  Europe. 

NTassaland.— The  .districts  in  the  neighbor- 
hooa  of  Lake  Nyassa  where  British  missionaries 
and  the  African  Lakes  Company  had  been  active 
for  over  fifteen  years  were  aeclared  to  be  within 
the  British  sphere  of  influence  in  1889,  and  on 
May  14, 1891,  were  proclaimed  a  British  protec- 
torate, together  with  the  rest  of  the  region  north 
of  the  Zambezi  secured  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  agreement,  under  the  name 
of  British  Central  Africa.  Nyassaland,  in  the 
Shire  highlands  and  on  the  border  of  Lake 
Nyassa,  is  the  only  part  of  this  region  that  has 
been  brought  under  British  rule.  The  head  of 
the  administration  is  an  imperial  commissioner. 
H.  H.  Johnston  has  held  this  oflfice  from  the 
beginning.  There  is  a  military  force  of  300 
Sikhs  and  400  black  police  recruited  in  Mozam- 
bique. The  British  Government  has  supplied 
artillery,  including  mountain  guns.  A  naval 
force  of  6  gunboats  is  maintained  on  the  lake 
and  the  rivers  Shire  and  Zambezi.  The  imports 
in  1892  were  valued  at  £42,000,  and  exports  at 
£87,000. 

The  Yaos  of  Lake  Nyassa  have  been  at  war 
with  the  British  since  their  arrival  in  the  coun- 
ti7,  and  have  been  always  active  slave  raiders 
and  associates  of  Arab  slave  dealers.  The  chief 
Makanjira  had  conquered  the  Nyassa  people  at 
the  southeastern  end  of  the  lake  before  the 
Scotch  missionaries  established  themselves  in 
the  Shire  highlands.  In  1890-'91  he  raided  the 
southwest  shore  to  punish  the  people  for  making 
friends  with  the  English.  Commissioner  John- 
ston bombarded  and  destroyed  his  towns  and 
sank  his  dhows,  but  he  afterward  beat  the  Eng- 
lish, killed  their  commander,  Capt.  Maguire, 
and  conquered  the  peninsula  of  Rifu,  on  the  op- 
posite shore,  deposed  his  relative  Kasembe,  who 
was  the  ally  of  the  English,  and  set  up  in  his 
place  a  woman  named  Kuluunda.  The  British 
forces  were  several  times  hard  pressed,  and  were 
not  able  to  take  the  offensive  till  re-enforcements 
of  Sikhs  came  in  the  autumn  of  1893.  The  old 
Makanjira  was  dead,  but  a  new  one  ruled  in  his 
stead.  In  October  operations  were  begun  against 
Makanjira  and  the  other  hostile  chiefs.  First  the 
village  of  Mkanda  was  bombarded  and  burned 
and  several  other  villages  destroyed.  On  Nov. 
7  the  chief  Kiwauri's  town,  Kisamba,  was  bom- 
barded and  set  on  fire,  and  he  and  100  of  his  men 
were  killed,  and  176  captured  women  handed 
over  to  relatives  whom  they  found  among  the 
auxiliaries.  Rifu  was  conquered,  the  woman 
chief  taken  prisoner,  and  Kasembe  restored. 
The  expedition,  which  was  accompanied  by  the 
Arab  chief  Jumbe  and  a  large  force  of  auxil- 
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iaries,  then  crossed  the  lake  to  attack  Makanjira. 
After  two  days'  fighting  his  chief  town  was 
burned  and  his  forces  were  driven  from  the 
other  places  on  the  lake.  A  strong  fort  at  his 
chief  town  was  built  and  garrisoned  by  Sikhs, 
and  the  operations  were  continued  from  it 
against  Makaniira  and  his  allies,  who  on  Jan.  6, 
1894,  made  a  determined  assault  upon  the  fort 
with  2,000  men.  A  strong  foixie  was  sent  out 
against  him,  and  after  he  was  repeatedly  de- 
feated and  all  his  villages  were  burned  he  sur- 
rendered, on  March  28,  to  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sioner. The  other  hostile  chiefs  tnen  made  their 
submission. 

German  East  Africa.— The  German  sphere 
of  influence,  as  defined  in  the  treaties  of  1886 
and  1800,  has  an  area  of  about  400,000  square 
miles  and  2,900,000  inhabitants.  The  adminis- 
tration is  in  the  hands  of  an  imperial  governor. 
Baron  von  Scheie,  while  the  German  East  Africa 
Company,  founded  in  1885,  is  now  restricted  to 
commercial  operations,  in  which  it  is  aided  by 
subsidies  granted  by  the  German  Government 
for  a  steamship  line,  steamers  on  the  lakes,  a 
railroad,  etc.  The  principal  exports  are  ivory, 
gum  copal,  coffee,  caoutchouc,  and  sesame.  Cot- 
ton goods,  rice,  spirits,  and  iron  goods  are  im- 
port^. The  German  Government  has  decided 
on  the  gradual  extermination  of  slavery,  and 
now  ijerraits  slaves  to  purchase  their  liberty. 
The  local  administration  is  confided  to  native  or 
Arab  chiefs,  who  have  co-operated  loyally  in  ad- 
vancing the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  10-mile  strij)  of  coast  belonging  to 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  within  the  German  sphere 
waspurchased  in  1890 for  the  sum  of  $1,000,000. 
Portngnese  East  Africa.— The  colony  of 
Mozambique  was  constituted  into  the  State  of 
East  Africa  by  the  decree  of  Sept.  30, 1891.  The 
head  of  the  administration  is  a  royal  commis- 
sioner, A.  tf.  Ennes  in  1894.  The  Rovuma  river 
was  fixed  on  December  1, 1886,  as  the  boundary 
between  the  Portuguese  possessions  and  German 
East  Africa.  South  of  the  mouth  of  this  river 
the  district  of  Kionga  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  when  the  Germans  ac- 
quired his  territory  they  claimed  this  coast,  ex- 
tending to  Tunghi  Bay,  asserting  that  the  Por- 
tuguese treaty  dealt  only  with  the  Hinterland. 
The  Portuguese  Government  in  1891  and  1893 
protested  against  such  a  construction.  No  cus- 
tomhouse was  established  there,  and  the  Ger- 
mans complained  that  arras  and  powder  were 
smuggled  into  their  territory  by  way  of  the 
Rovuma.  In  July,  1894,  German  warships  occu- 
pied the  mouth  of  the  Biovuma,  and  the  German 
flag  was  raised  there.  The  Portuguese  sent  ofii- 
cers  forthwith  from  Cape  Delgado,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  German  ana  the  Portuguese 
flags  should  float  side  by  side  in  Kionga  pend- 
ing a  settlement  of  the  (question  of  sovereignty, 
which  Portugal  was  willmg  to  refer  to  an  arbi- 
trator. This  proposition  was  rejected  by  Ger- 
many. 

ECUADOR,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
The  Congress  consists  of  a  Senate  of  32  mem- 
bers, elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, elected  for  two  years,  on  the  basis 
of  1  member  for  every  30,000  inhabitants.  All 
are  elected  by  direct  limited  suffrage,  as  also  is 
the  President,  who  holds  office  for  four  years. 


The  Vice-President,  who  is  President  of  the 
Council  of  State,  is  elected  by  the  people  at  an 
interval  of  two  vears  from  the  election  of  the 
President.  Dr.  Luis  Cordero  is  President  for 
the  term  ending  June  30, 1896.  Dr.  P.  Herrera 
was  elected  Vice-President  in  1890.  The  Cab- 
inet in  the  beginning  of  1894  was  composed  of 
the  following  ministers:  Interior  and  Foreign 
Affairs,  P.  J.  Lizarzaburu ;  Finance,  V.  L.  Sa- 
lazar ;  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  R.  Espi- 
noso;  War  and  Marine,  J.  M.  Savasti;  Public 
Works,  F.  A,  Marin. 

Area  and  Popalation.— The  area  is  about 
120,000.  The  population  is  estimated  at  1,400,- 
000,  including  wild  Indians.  The  civilized  popu- 
lation is  1,271,860.  Quito,  the  capital,  has  about 
50,000  inhabitants. 

Commerce  and  Production.— The  staple 
exportable  product  is  cacao,  besides  which  cof- 
fee, sugar,  and  rice  are  grown.  Alluvial  gold  is 
obtained  by  native  enterprise,  and  mines  are  ex- 
ploited at  Playa  de  Oro,  Cachavi,  and  Uimbi  by 
American  companies.  Silver,  lead,  copper,  iron, 
and  coal  deposits  are  not  worked  to  anv  consid- 
erable extent,  nor  are  the  oil  wells  tnat  exist 
near  Guayaquil.  The  total  value  of  the  imports 
in  1892  was  7,241,095  sucres  (1  sucre  =  82  cents), 
and  of  the  exports,  7,351,800  sucres. 

Boundary  Dispnte  witli  Pern.- Incensed 
at  the  rejection  of  the  provisional  boundary 
treaty  by  the  Peruvian  Congress  at  the  end  of 
1893,  the  people  of  Quito  attacked  the  Peruvian 
consulate.  The  Peruvians  retaliated,  and  the 
Ecuadorian  minister  sought  refuge  on  board  a 
British  man-of-war.  He  was  recalled  by  his 
Government,  which  demanded  reparation  for 
insults  its  representatives  had  received  from  sev- 
eral companies  of  Peruvian  soldiers,  armed  and 
under  command.  The  offers  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Pope,  and  Colombia  to  mediate  were  refused 
by  Ecuador,  and  the  Ecuadorian  troops  were 
placed  on  a  war  footing.  Public  subscriptions 
were  raised  to  equip  the  army  and  buy  a  fast 
cruiser.  Peruvians  left  Ecuador  by  thousands, 
and  Ecuadorians  settled  in  Peru  returned  home. 
New  fortifications  were  erected  at  the  entrance 
to  Guayaquil  harbor,  and  were  mounted  with 
Hotchkiss  and  Maxim  guns.  Petitions  were 
circulated  urging  Congress  to  nullif}'  the  Garcia- 
Herrera  boundary  convention.  A  Peruvian 
plenipotentiary  was  sent  to  Quito,  but  he  ef- 
fected nothing.  Finally  the  iriendly  interven- 
tion of  Colombia  was  accepted,  and  after  long 
negotiations  a  protocol  was  signed  at  Lima  on 
Dec.  12,  1894,  submitting  the  boundary  dispute 
to  the  arbitration  of  Spam. 

Financial  Difficnities.- In  July  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  resigned  in  consequence  of  a  vote 
of  censure  accusing  him  of  manipulating  the 
accounts  in  order  to  conceal  a  deficit.  Both 
houses  of  Congress  voted  to  suspend  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  foreign  debt.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  legations  of  Ecuador  abroad  was 
resolved  upon.  A  currency  scheme  was  ap- 
proved by  which  silver  is  to  be  replaced  by 
paper  notes  based  on  gold. 

EDUCATION,  UNITED  STATES  BU- 
REAU OF,  created  as  a  department  March  2, 
1867,  and  made  an  oflBce  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment July  1, 1869,  is  in  a  plain,  fire-proof  brick 
building  on  the  comer  of  G  and  Eighth  Streets, 
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N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  exercises  no  more 
control  oyer  education  in  the  United  States  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  few  Government  schools  in 
Alaska)  than  do  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Agriculture  over  the  conditions  or  industries 
with  reference  to  which  they  have  been  organ- 
ized ;  but,  like  them,  its  object  is  to  collect  and 
diffuse  information  with  regard  to  the  best  sys- 
tems to  be  followed  by  making  the  successful 
experiments  of  one  State  or  individual  available 
to  all.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  memorial  to  Con- 
press  of  the  Superintendence  Department  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  convention 
at  Washington  in  February,  1866,  the  associa- 
tion itself  having  been  organized  in  1857  by 
teachers  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  In 
1888  the  association  represented  more  than  800,- 
000  teachers  and  persons  interested  in  public 
schools  and  higher  education. 

The  first  investigation  of  education  by  the 
Government  was  made  in  the  census  of  1840, 
and  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  it  with  each 
successive,  decade.  The  exhibit  of  illiteracy  in 
the  census  of  1800,  and  the  conditions  resultant 
on  the  vast  upheavals  of  the  civil  war,  with  the 
introduction  of  new  and  foreign  elements  into 
the  national  life,  led  to  the  discussion  of  reme- 
dies, and  finally  to  the  petition  to  Congress 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  Feb. 
14,  1867,  by  Gen.  James  A.  Garfield,  with  a  bill, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  bureau, 
which  stands  at  present  as  its  law.  Its  purpose 
and  duties  are  denned  as  follow : 

To  collect  statistics  and  facts  showing  the  condi- 
tion and  progresH  of  education  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories,  and  to  diffuse  such  information  re- 
specting the  organization  and  management  of  schools 
and  school  svstems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall 
aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  etticient  school  systems, 
and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  through- 
out the  country. 

The  ofiice  of  Commissioner  of  Education  (sal- 
ary, $8,000)  has  been  held  by  Henry  Barnard 
(March  14, 1867,  to  March  15,  1870),  John  Eaton 
(March  16,  1870,  to  Aug.  5,  1886),  Nathaniel  H. 
R.  Dawson  (Aug.  6,  1886,  to  Sept.  12,  1889),  and 
is  at  present  filled  by  William  T.  Harris,  of  Con- 
cord, Mass. 

The  appropriations  for  1867  were  $13,000,  and, 
though  neavy  reductions  were  made  in  1868  and 
1870,  they  have  gradually  increased.  Those  for 
the  fiscal  year  1894''95  are  $84,320,  inclusive 
of  $30,000  for  education  in  Alaska,  which  is  un- 
der the  control  of  the  bureau.  Since  its  founda- 
tion to  June  30,  1894,  the  cost  of  the  bureau,  ex- 
clusive of  printing,  has  been  $1,232,800. 

Forty-four  persons  are  eniployed  in  5  divi- 
sions, viz.,  of  Records  and  Correspondence,  of 
Statistics,  of  the  Library  and  Museum,  of  Alaska, 
and  of  International  Exchanges,  the  last  for 
study  and  comparison  of  foreign  educational 
systems.  In  1892  Congress  created  the  office  of 
specialist  in  education  as  a  preventive  of  pauper- 
ism and  crime,  which  has  been  filled,  and  is  at 
present  held,  by  Dr.  Arthur  MacDonald.  The 
unique  feature  of  the  bureau  is  that  informa- 
tion is  supplied  to  it  gratuitously  by  educators 
throughout  the  country,  whereas  in  Europe  simi- 
lar information  for  official  reports  is  ootained 
by  paid  subordinates. 


The  correspondence  of  the  bureau  has  grown 
into  direct  communication  with  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  have  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion or  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  at 
home  it  includes  the  heads  of  all  State  and  Ter- 
ritorial school  systems,  the  larger  cities,  and  all 
public  and  private  institutions  that  are  known 
to  be  in  operation,  the  number  of  addresses  on 
the  lists  bein^  upward  of  25,000.  Applications 
for  information  with  regard  to  education  are 
answered,  and  inquiries  from  abroad  in  regard  to 
American  methods  and  the  public-school  system 
having  largely  increased  of  late  years,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  central  agency  to  receive  and  reply  to 
such  is  urged  as  a  reason  for  the  bureau*s  exis- 
tence. During  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1894, 
29,634  letters,  11,662  acknowledgments,  and  7,887 
documents  were  received,  and  9,915  letters  were 
sent  out,  in  addition'  to  299,477  documents  dis- 
tributed. 

The  publications  of  the  bureau,  which  are  its 
most  important  work,  include  annual  reports  of 
the  condition  of  education  in  our  own  country, 
with  a  summary  of  its  progress  abroad,  special  re- 
ports, circulars  of  information  issued  yearly,  and 
bulletins  on  matters  of  current  educational  in- 
terest. Twenty-three  annual  reports  have  been 
issued,  19  special  reports,  and  143  circulars  of 
information.  Forty  thousand  copies  of  the  an- 
nual reports  are  printed  for  distribution  by  the 
bureau  and  Confess,  and  about  20,000  each  of 
the  circulars  of  information,  which  are  distrib- 
uted by  the  bureau  only.  Among  the  special 
reports  is  that  on  "Public  Libraries  in  the 
United  States,"  published  in  1876,  giving  their 
history,  condition,  and  management,  the  first 
full  presentment  ever  made,  which  grew  from 
tables  of  the  principal  libraries  as  purveyors  of 
instruction,  supplied  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  bureau  as  early  as  1870.  Part  II,  consisting 
of  "Rules  for  a  Library  Catalogue,"  prepared 
by  Charles  A.  Cutter,  of  the  Boston  AtneuaBum, 
was  reprinted  in  1889,  and  in  1892  in  second  and 
third  editions.  It  was  "the  first  attempt  to 
present  the  rules  in  a  systematic  manner,  or  to 
investigate  what  might  be  called  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  cataloguing,"  and  the  whole  work  is  re- 
garded as  the  text-lx)ok  of  the  library  profession. 
A  supplemental  report  on  "  Public  Libraries  in 
the  united  States  and  Canada "  was  published 
in  1893.  The  "  Report  on  Fine  and  Industrial 
Art  in  the  United  States,"  by  I.  Edwards  Clarke, 
is  also  valuable  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  art 
education  to  American  industries.  Part  I,  is- 
sued in  1885,  covered  "  Drawing  in  the  Public 
Schools " ;  Part  II,  published  at  the  close  of 
1890,  was  on  "Industrial  Training";  and  Part 
III,  devoted  to  "  Technical  Education,"  will  soon 
be  issued.  "  Educational  Exhibits  and  Conven- 
tions at  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  New  Orleans.  1884-'85" 
forms  another  volume  of  special  reports;  and 
deserving  of  note  is  the  "  Report  on  Indian  Edu- 
cation and  Civilization,"  prepared  by  Miss  Alice 
C.  Fletcher,  under  direction  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  which  has  been  made  a  Senate 
document.  But  what  has  been  pronounced  "  the 
most  important  educational  document  ever  pub- 
lished in  this  countr}' "  was  the  report  of  the  so- 
called  "Committee  of  Ten"  appointed  by  the 
National  Educational  Association  to  take  up  the 
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important  subject  of  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  country,  80,000 
copies  of  which  were  printed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Eoucation  and  distributed  in  1894.  This  com- 
mittee was  appointed  in  July,  1892,  and  was 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard 
University.  Nine  subcommittees  were  formed, 
so  that  the  experience  and  scholarly  thought  of 
90  persons,  representing  all  parts  of  the  country, 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  great  confusion 
existing  in  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools, 
with  a  view  to  reforms.  The  edition  of  this 
work  was  rapidly  exhausted,  and  many  requests 
for  it  have  been  forwarded  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, particularly  from  England  and  France. 
The  "  Report  on  Legal  Education,"  prepared  by 
a  committee  of  the  American  ^r  Association 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
published  in  1893,  covered  the  whole  field  at 
home  and  abroad. 

In  the  circulars  of  information,  a  series  of  his- 
tories of  education  in  the  respective  States  was 
projected  by  Commissioner  Dawson,  with  the 
view  of  awakening  interest  and  securinfi^  co-op- 
eration with  the  bureau.  These  resulted  favor- 
ably in  the  Southern  States,  which  were  first 
undertaken.  Nineteen  histories  have  been  writ- 
ten since  the  first,  in  1887.  This  work  is  per- 
formed by  persons  outside  of  the  bureau,  work- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Herbert  B. 
Aaams,  who  are  paid  from  sums  economized 
from  its  appropriations.  Among  the  circulars 
of  recent  date  is  especially  to  be  mentioned  that 
on  "  Abnormal  Man,"  essays  on  education  and 
crime  and  related  subjects,  by  Dr.  Arthur  Mac- 
Donald,  with  digests  of  literature,  and  a  bibliog- 
raphy. The  edition  of  20,000  has  been  exhausted, 
and  a  second  edition  of  3,000  copies  has  been  or- 
dered. The  **  Statement  of  the  Theory  of  Amer- 
ican Education,"  formulated  for  the  first  time, 
was  prepared  in  1874  by  William  T.  Harris,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Duane  Doty,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  at  the  request  of  the  bureau,  and  received 
the  approval  of  the  maioritv  of  educators. 
Among  subjects  covered  by  the  bulletins  are 
architecture  and  hygiene  of  schools,  compulsory 
education,  instruction  in  special  lines,  school  dis- 
cipline, and  special  features  of  foreign  systems. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  bureau  to  establish  at 
Washington  the  most  complete  collection  of 
works  on  education  in  the  world.  At  present 
the  total  number  of  volumes  is  57,890,  and  of 
pamphlets  140,000,  while  the  collection  of  cata- 
logues and  publications  of  colleges  is  the  largest 
and  most  complete  in  the  country.  Additions 
during  the  past  year  were  5,100  volumes  and 
10,000  pamphlets.  Many  of  the  foreign  works 
are  received  in  exchange  for  publications  of  the 
bureau.  A  catalogue  of  educational  subjects  is 
kept,  the  printing  of  which  by  Congress  is  urged, 
and  it  is  contemplated  that  this  shall  contain  an 
analytical  index  to  the  more  important  sources 
of  educational  information,  which  will  be  of 
value  to  libraries  possessing  such  works.  More 
than  60  foreign  journals  are  taken.  At  the  close 
of  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893  a  gift 
was  made  to  the  bureau  of  1,500  bound  volumes 
and  415  manuscripts,  drawings,  etc.,  from  the 
French  educational  exhibit,  the  duplicates  (in  all 
500  volumes)  to  be  selected  and  forwarded  to 
other  libraries  specified  by  the  French  officials. 


The  collection  included  French  classics,  official 
reports,  university  publications,  and  complete 
sets  of  school  exercises  showing  curricula  and 
methods  of  instruction.  The  museum  belonging 
to  the  bureau  contains  more  than  20,000  articles, 
or  series  of  articles,  arranged  in  30  large  glass 
cases ;  but  owing  to  the  extremely  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  bureau  in  its  narrow  quarters  this 
is  practically  inaccessible.  It  consists  of  models 
of  school  buildings,  appliances  of  all  kinds  used 
in  instruction  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  speci- 
mens of  work  done  by  pupils,  notably  sewing  in 
schools  of  Japan,  Indian  work,  and  casts  of  an- 
tique gems,  illustrating  classic  literature.  The 
erection  of  a  building  to  be  used  exclusively  by 
the  bureau  in  place  of  its  present  inadequate 
rented  rooms  has  been  petitioned  for  by  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association.  It  is  then  pro- 
posed that  the  library  and  museum  shall  be  the 
depository  of  every  native  book,  map,  chart,  ap- 
paratus, etc.,  intended  for  use  in  schools,  copy- 
righted or  patented,  with  the  aim  of  forming  a 
valuable  collection.  The  bureau  has  taken  part 
in  all  national  and  international  expositions, 
and  in  many  local  ones.  It  has  received  awards 
and  acknowledgments,  notably  at  Vienna,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  two  Paris  expositions,  taking 
the  grand  prize  in  that  of  1889.  The  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  exhibit  made  by  the  bureau 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  was  the  American 
Library  Association  Model  Library,  represent- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  the  5,000  books  that-a 
new  library  ought  to  obtain  first  for  its  collection. 
Suggestions  for  these  were  made  by  75  librarians 
and  specialists,  and  publishers  gave  the  books  se- 
lected. The  Bureau  of  Education  contributed  the 
greater  part  of  the  expense  of  the  exhibit,  and 
published  the  catalogue  in  an  edition  of  20,000 
copies.  The  library  was  put  into  complete  work- 
ing order,  showing  the  most  approved  methods 
of  shelving,  cataloguing,  and  issuing  books,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  exposition  the  whole  was  de- 
posited permanently  with  the  bureau  at  Wash- 
ington, where  it  furnishes  an  object  lesson  of 
great  value ;  and  the  catalogue,  presenting  two 
complete  systems  of  classification,  is  the  most  in- 
structive volume  yet  printed  on  the  subject  of 
libraries,  and  where  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  libraries  by  taxation  is  authorized  sup- 
plies a  need  of  expert  advice  in  making  the  first 
purchases.  Of  almost  equal  importance  was  the 
exhibit  of  statistical  charts  prepared  to  show  the 
condition  of  education  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  furnished  graphic  representation  of  the 
relative  illiteracy  oi  European  nations  from 
which  we  receive  our  immigrants,  and  affords,  in 
connection  with  the  census  charts,  an  easy  means 
of  determining  where  the  greatest  exertion  must 
be  put  forth  to  raise  the  standard  of  education. 
The  exhibit  of  the  work  done  by  the  bureau  in 
Alaska  possessed  special  interest' also. 

In  connection  with  a  description  of  the  bu- 
reau, the  statistics  of  education  in  the  United 
States,  as  given  by  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
commissioner,  are  of  interest.  The  latest  com- 
plete returns  are  for  1892,  and  show  13,203,877 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  our 
country,  out  of  a  school  population  of  19,192,- 
894 — that  is,  of  persons  from  five  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
202,238  over  the  enrollment  of    the    previous 
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year,  or  1'56  per  cent.  The  school  population,  it 
18  to  be  noted,  represents  29-61  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  of  the  country,  and  a  constant 
decrease  is  shown  to  have  taken  place  since  1870 
in  the  proportion  of  children  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation. In  addition  to  the  pupils  enrolled  m  the 
public  schools,  there  are  nearly  1,000,000  in  the 
elementary  private  schools ;  4(^,089  were  pursu- 
ing the  secondary  course  of  study  in  public  high 
schools,  private  academies,  and  preparatory 
schools:  nearly  150,000  pursuing  courses  of 
higher  education  in  colleges  and  technical  and 
professional  schools,  including  normal  schools; 
or,  in  other  words,  1  in  5  of  the  population  was 
enrolled  in  some  elementary  school,  1  in  160  in 
some  secondary  school,  and  1  in  439  in  some  in- 
stitution for  hifi^her  education.  Considering 
only  the  so-called  academic  course  of  study  in 
colleges,  the  proportion  was  1  in  895.  In  the 
whole  country,  according  to  the  statistical  re- 
turns for  1892,  there  were  2,269  pupils  out  of 
each  10,000  of  the  population  that  attended 
school  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
nearly  23  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  were 
enrolled  in  school  for  some  period  in  that  year. 
This  enrollment  has  been  increased  in  twenty 
years  from  20  to  23  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, besides  increasing  the  period  of  the  aver- 
age attendance  from  seventy-nine  days  in  1871 
to  eighty-nine  days  in  1892.  Reducing  our 
average  schooling  to  European  standards,  it  is 
found  that  we  are  not  giving  so  much  education 
to  our  people  as  Germany  is  giving,  but  a  larger 
number  attending  school  for  some  portion  of 
the  year  is  shown  than  in  any  nation  of  Europe. 
The  average  daily  attendance  in  1891-92  was 
8,547,551  (or  64*73  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment), 
an  increase  of  142,539  over  the  year  previous, 
and  the  aggreglite  number  of  days'  attendance 
was  1,172,261.^2.  The  average  number  of  days 
the  schools  were  kept  was  187*1,  an  increase  of 
1*9  days  over  1890-'91.  An  increase  of  4,656 
public  school  houses  over  the  year  previous  gave 
a  total  of  229,118,  and  the  value  of  public-scnool 
property  was  placed  at  $382,457,167.  The 
teachers  employed  numbered  374,460,  of  whom 
121.638  were  males  and  252,822  females.  The 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  female  teach- 
ers over  males  dates  from  1880.  The  averaee 
salary  of  male  teachers  is  $45*48  a  month, 
and  that  of  females  $37.56.  The  total  revenue 
of  the  public  schools  in  1892  was  $156,778,751, 
of  which  $29,693,487  were  from  State  taxes, 
$105,551,726  derived  from  local  taxation,  and 
$8,084,582  from  permanent  funds.  The  increase 
of  State  taxes  for  public-school  purposes  was 
$1,586,403  over  the  year  previous,  and  of  local 
taxes,  $5,094,726.  The  total  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  year  were  $155,991,273,  an  increase  of 
$8,812,569  over  1891.  Of  this  amount,  $100,- 
833,071  were  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  super- 
intendents (or  64*3  per  cent,  of  the  whole),  and 
$29,504,414  (or  18*9  per  cent.)  for  permanent 
improvements.  The  expenditure  per  capita  of 
population  in  1891-92  was  $2.41.  It  was  $2.31 
in  1890-'91,  when  it  was  shown  that  the  expendi- 
ture for  common  schools  per  capita  of  popula- 
tion was  higher  than  ever,  having  increased  50 
per  cent,  in  eleven  years.  The  increase  of  the 
total  expenditure  for  public  schools  in  that  year 
was  shown  to  be  more  than  double  the  annual 


rate  of  increase  of  the  population.  The  average 
expenditure  per  pupil  is  $18.25  a  year,  and  ^e 
cost  of  educating  each  child  is  13*3  cents  a  day, 
of  which  8*6  cents  was  for  salaries  to  teachers 
and  superintendents.  Of  the  13,205,877  children 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  10,608,800  (or 
80-33  per  cent.)  are  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  the  maximum  attendance  is  from  nine  to 
eleven  years. 

The  first  attempt  to  secure  complete  statistics 
of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States  was 
made  by  the  bureau  in  1891.  In  1894  there 
were  247,660  pupils  receiving  secondary  educa- 
tion in  public  institutions  (239,556  in  public 
high  schools),  and  154,429  in  private  schools, 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  etc.  The 
public  schools  give  91*54  per  cent,  of  all  ele- 
mentary instruction,  61*59  per  cent,  of  all  sec- 
ondary, and  35-39  per  cent,  of  all  higher  instruc- 
tion. In  public  scnools  and  colleges  the  propor- 
tion of  elementary  pupils  is  97*73  per  cent.,  and 
in  private  schools  and  colleges  82-76  per  cent. 
It  is  shown  that  more  boys  are  enrolled  in  the 

{mblic  schools  than  girls,  the  percentage  being 
arger  in  81  States  than  can  be  account^  for  by 
the  excess  of  boys  in  the  school  population.  In 
secondary  schools,  however,  more  girls  are  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools  (principally  in  pub- 
lic high  schools)  than  boys,  the  proportion  being 
S  to  2;  while  in  private  secondar}' schools  56 
per  cent,  are  boys  and  only  45  per  cent,  girls. 
The  reason  assi^ed  for  this  is,  ttiat  boys,  after 
completing  their  elementary  course,  are  often 
obliged  or  prefer  to  go  to  work,  while  those  who 
intend  to  prepare  for  college  enter  largely  pri- 
vate schools  or  preparatory  departments  of  col- 
leges. Of  the  72,460  college  students  in  the 
United  States,  49,100  (or  67*8  per  cent.)  are 
males  and  23,360  (or  32*2  per  cent.)  are  females. 
Of  those  in  the  public  universities  and  colleges, 
81  per  cent,  (or  more  than  four  fifths  of  the 
whole)  are  males,  and,  in  fact,  except  in  the 
North  Central  and  Western  States,  the  number 
of  female  students  in  public  universities  and 
colleges  is  insignificant.  In  the  private  collegi- 
ate institutions  the  proportion  of  female  stu- 
dents is  35-4  per  cent.  In  the  whole  United 
States,  36  women  attend  college  for  every  100,- 
000  persons.  Nearly  half  of  these  are  in  co-edu- 
cational institutions,  public  and  private,  and  53-5 
per  cent,  attend  colleges  for  women  only.  Fe- 
male college  education  is  developed  by  far  to 
the  greatest  extent  in  the  South,  the  two  south- 
em  divisions  of  the  country  having  nearly  twice 
the  average  of  the  rest  of  the  Union,  the  prefer- 
ence beine:  for  colleges  for  women  only.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  States  the  proportion  of  female 
college  students  is  less  than  in  any  other  section 
of  the  Union  (25  3  per  100,000  persons),  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  all  the  female  colleges  of 
a  higher  grade,  with  three  exceptions  only,  are 
found  in  this  division.  More  than  two  thirds  of 
the  female  college  students  are  found  in  exclu- 
sively female  colleges  in  this  division  also.  In 
the  North  Central  States  less  than  a  sixth  of  the 
female  students  attend  colleges  for  women  only ; 
and  in  the  Western  States  29  out  of  80  are 
found  in  co- educational  institutions.  Female 
students  in  public  colleges  in  the  East  and 
South  are  almost  nonexistent.  Of  the  39,187 
professional  students  in  normal  schools.  12,412 
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are  males  (or  81-7  per  cent.)  and  26,725  (or  68'8 
per  cent.)  are  females.  In  private  normal 
schools  5()*8  per  cent,  of  the  students  are  males, 
but  only  about  one  seventh  of  the  whole  number 
of  normal  students  are  found  in  private  schools. 
In  17  States,  in  1892-'93,  3,655.217  white  and 
1,873,149  colored  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  with  88,791  white  and  25,774  colored 
teachers.  The  longest  school  term  is  that  of 
New  Jersey  (190  days),  while  that  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  the  shortest  (62*4  days).  New  York  is  the 
most  populous  State  in  the  Union,  but  Penn- 
sylvania has  the  largest  school  population — 
1,529,000. 

In  the  commissioner's  annual  statement  for 
1894  are  given  the  common-school  statistics  for 
1892-'93,  subject  to  correction,  showing  18,442,- 
008  pupils  enrolled ;  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  8,782,544;  880,618  teachers  employed,  of  which 
121,717  were  males  and  258,901  females ;  and  a 
total  expenditure  for  school  purposes  of  $163,- 
859,016.  The  average  number  of  days  the  schools 
were  kept  was  186'4. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  in  1892-*93 : 


INSTITUTIONB. 


Kindergartens  (fbr  1892) 
Public  primary  schools . . 

Gitv  school  systems 

Public  biffh  schools , 

Privute  hiKh  schools 

Normal  schools , 

Business  colleges , 

Universities  and  colleges 

Colleges  for  women 

Schools  of  science 

Theological  schools , 

Law . 

Medical— Regular 

Elective 

HomoBopothic. , 

Dental  schools , 

Schools  of  pharmacy . . . . . 

Schools  for  the  deaf 

Schools  for  the  blind 

Reform  schools , 

Feeble-minded , 


SchooU. 

TMchm. 

Stodnto 
•iiioIM. 

1,811 

2,685 

6^296 

♦280,000 

888,010 

18,510.719 

♦«,9ft7 

58,522 

2,876,866 

2,812 

9,489 

282,951 

1,484 

0,261 

96,147 

160 

1,569 

86,669 

885 

2,010 

99,654 

451 

10,247 

140,058 

148 

2,114 

22,949 

52 

1,180 

20,741 

142 

862 

7,886 

62 

687 

6,776 

94 

2,494 

16,180 

10 

171 

778 

16 

890 

1,446 

29 

518 

2,858 

81 

264 

8,894 

80 

758 

9.804 

85 

848 

8,498 

85 

1,521 

28,011 

27 

207 

6,886 

*  Number  of  buildings. 

Education  in  Alaska  was  placed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  tne  Interior  by  act  of 
May  17, 1884,  the  first  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose being  $25,000.  In  1890,  1891,  and  1892  the 
amount  devoted  to  this  purpose  was  $50,000,  re- 
duced in  1893  to  $40,000.  and  in  1894  to  $30,000. 
The  appropriation  for  1894-'9o  is  a  like  amount. 
Through  tne  Commissioner  of  Education  15  pub- 
lic schools  are  carried  on,  which  have  an  enroll- 
ment of  77  pupils  in  1894,  with  10  teachers.  Fif- 
teen contract  schools,  belonging  to  missionaries 
of  the  Episcopal,  Indejiendent,  Moravian,  Pres- 
byterian, Methodist,  Catholic,  Congregational, 
and  Swedish  Evangelical  denominations,  are  sub- 
sidized by  the  Government.  The  General  Agent 
of  Education  in  Alaska  is  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son, D.  D..  who  in  1891  proposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  reindeer  from  Sil)eria  into  Alaska,  both 
as  an  immediate  means  of  relief  to  a  people  fam- 
ishing by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  their  food 
(the  whale  and  the  walrus)  by  whalers,  and  also 
as  a  remunerative  industry  for  the  future.  In 
that  year  over  $2,000  was  contributed  by  private 


subscription  to  making  the  experiment,  declared 
impossible  by  persons  supposed  to  be  well  in- 
formed, and  20  reindeer  were  purchased  and  suc- 
cessfully transported.  In  1892  171  more  were 
added,  and  in  1898  a  colony  of  17  Lapps  was  in- 
duced to  migrate  hither  to  instruct  tne  Eskimos 
in  the  methods  of  herding:  and  driving  the  deer. 
In  1893  127  additional  reindeer  were  purchased 
in  connection  with  the  industrial  schools,  mak- 
ing a  total,  in  September,  1898,  of  347.  In  all, 
since  1884,  $825,000  have  been  expended  by  the 
Government  on  education  in  Alaska. 

EGYPT,  a  principal!  tv  in  northern  Africa, 
tributary  to  Turkey.  I'he  Government  is  an 
almost  absolute  monarchy,  in  which  the  succes- 
sion is  from  father  to  son,  in  the  dynasty  founded 
by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1811.  The  ruling  prince  is 
called  the  Khedive  or  Viceroy.  By  the  firman 
of  June  8,  1873,  the  Khedive  has  the  right  to 
conclude  commercial  treaties  and  to  maintain  a 
standing  army.  The  reigning  Khedive  is  Abbas 
II,  bom  July  14, 1874,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
Mohammed  Tewfik,  Jan.  7, 1892.  The  adminis- 
tration is  conducted  by  a  ministrv  subject  to  the 
ruling  of  the  Khedive.  Since  the  intervention 
of  the  British  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 
Khedive  in  1882  the  country  has  been  occupied 
bv  a  British  army,  and  since  January,  1883,  the 
Khedive  appoints  an  English  financial  adviser, 
who  has  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
Without  his  advice  no  financial  decision  can  be 
made.  Cases  between  natives  and  foreigners  are 
adjudicated  by  mixed  tribunals  under  a  treaty 
which  the  powers  in  1894  renewed  for  five  years 
from  Feb.  1  without  modification, except  that  land 
questions  between  natives,  over  which  the  tribu- 
nals have  asserted  jurisdiction,  are  hereafter  to  be 
decided  by  native  courts.  The  Council  of  Minis- 
ters in  the  be^nning  of  1894  was  composed  as 
follows :  President  or  the  Council  and  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Riaz  Pasha ;  Minister  of  Finance, 
Boutros  Pasha  Ghali ;  Minister  of  Public  Works 
and  Education,  Mohammed  Zeki  Pasha ;  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  Mazlum  Pasha :  Minister  of  War 
and  Marine,  Yussef  Chuhdv  Pasha :  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Tigrane  iPasha.  The  British 
agent  and  consul-general,  Lord  Cromer,  is  the 
British  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Khedive's 
Government.  The  British  financial  adviser  is 
Sir  Elwin  Palmer.  The  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  is  Mukhtar  Pasha.  A  Legis- 
lative Council,  half  elective,  siiggests  legislation 
and  discusses  the  budget.  A  General  Assembly, 
consisting  of  the  ministers,  the  members  of  the 
Tjegislative  Council,  and  46  notables  elected  for 
six  years,  is  summoned  biennially  to  discuss  new 
taxation. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  Egypt 
proper,  which  extends  up  the  Nile  to  Waay 
Haifa,  is  400,000  square  miles.  The  cultivatecl 
portion  is  the  delta  and  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Nile,  having  an  area  of  only  12,976  square  miles. 
The  total  population  in  1882  was  6,817,265,  of 
whom  3,401,498  were  males  and  8,415,767  were 
females.  The  cities  having  over  100.000  inhab- 
itants are  the  capital,  Cairo,  with  368,108,  and 
the  seaport  of  Alexandria,  with  208,755.  Mo- 
hammedanism is  the  religion  of  the  people,  ex- 
cepting the  Coptic  Christians,  numbering  in  188® 
about  600,000.  The  present  population  of  Egypt 
is  estimated  to  be  nearly  9,000,000. 
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Finances. — The  International  Commission  of 
Liquidation  estimated  the  annual  revenue  at 
£  £.  8,411,622  for  1882  and  succeeding  years,  and 
on  this  basis  assigned  £  E.  8,513,784  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  debt  and  £  E.  4,807,888  to  the  expenses 
of  the  Government  (£  E.  1  =  $5).  In  the  budget 
for  18U4  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  £  E.  10,- 
075,000,  of  which  £  E.  4,870,000  are  from  the  land 
tax,  date-tree  tax,  etc.,  £  E.  1,650,000  from  rail- 
roads, £  E.  1,410,000  from  customs  and  tobacco, 
£  E.  370,000  from  judicial  fines,  etc.,  £  E.  200,- 
000  from  octrois,  £  E.  170,000  from  salt  and 
natron,  £  E.  130,000  from  postal  boats,  £  E. 
129,000  from  urban  taxes,  £  E.  125,000  from  the 
port  dues  at  Alexandria,  £  E.  112,000  from  the 
post  office,  £  E.  100,000  from  lighthouses,  £  E. 
97,000  from  fisheries,  £  E.  90,000  from  exemp- 
tion from  military  service,  £  E.  86,000  from  rents 
of  Government  property,  £  E.  78,000  from  navi- 

rtion  dues,  £  E.  54,000  from  the  pension  fund, 
E.  42,000  from  telegraphs,  £  E.  16,000  from 
the  Suakin  district,  and  £  E.  246,000  from  other 
sources.  The  total  expenditures  were  estimated 
at  £  K  9,545,000,  of  which  £  E.  8.883,019  are  for 
the  service  of  the  debt,  £  E.  806,258  for  rail- 
roads, £  E.  727,271  for  war,  police,  prisons,  and 
the  army  of  occupation,  £  E.  665,041  for  tribute 
to  Turkey,  £  E.  470,659  for  public  works,  £  E. 
445,000  for  pensions,  £  E.  400,000  for  suppres- 
sion of  the  corv^Cj  £  E.  372,817  for  the  Ministry 
of  Justice,  £  E.  323,035  for  administration  of 
the  provinces,  £  E.  134,962  for  customs  admin- 
istration, £  E.  122,723  for  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  £  E.  119,284  for  administration  of  Sua- 
kin, £  E.  119,221  for  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
£  E.  117,514  for  other  ministries.  £  E.  106,927 
for  the  civil  lists  of  the  Khedivial  family,  £  E. 
106,500  for  postal  boats,  £  E.  104,289  for  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  £  E.  100,000  for 
the  civil  list  of  the  Khedive,  £  E.  93,220  for  the 
post  office.  £  E.  55,934  for  the  Khedive's  private 
Cabinet,  £  E.  45,966  for  salt  and  natron,  £  E. 
40.200  for  telegraphs,  £  E.  32.946  for  collection 
of  octrois,  £  E.  25.142  for  lighthouses,  £  E.  24,- 
500  for  port  service  at  Alexandria,  £  E.  9,115  for 
the  collection  of  fishery  dues,  £  E.  3,207  for  the 
collection  of  navigation  dues,  and  £  E.  84,500 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Egyptian  debt  on  Nov.  1,  1893,  amounted 
to  £105,606,060  sterlinff,  made  up  as  follows: 
£55,986.140  of  unified  debt,  paying  4  per  cent, 
interest ;  £29,400,000  of  3J-per-cent.  privileged 
debt ;  £8,444,000  of  guaranteed  3-per-cent.  bonds ; 
the  Daira  Sanieh  loan  at  4  per  cent.,  amounting 
to  £7,011,860;  and  the  4i-per-cent.  Domains 
loan,  amounting  to  £4,363,960.  Besides  the  in- 
terest on  these  loans,  the  Government  had  to 
pay.  for  the  last  time  in  1894,  £115.900  interest 
on  Suez  Canal  shares  held  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, also  an  annual  payment  of  £34,871  to 
the  Daira  Khassa  and  the  Moukabala  annuity  of 
£153,846,  into  which  the  internal  debt  was  con- 
verted, which  will  terminate  in  1930,  making  the 
total  charge  for  1894  for  all  descriptions  of  debts 
£4,358,863  sterling. 

Military  Forces.— The  Egyptian  army,  com- 
manded by  the  Sirdar  Horatio  H.  Kitchener 
and  about  60  English  officers,  has  a  strength  of 
13,000  men.  -The  British  army  of  occupation, 
commanded  by  Maj.-Gen.  Forestier  Walker,  is 
about  3,000  strong. 


Commerce  and  Prodnction.  —  The  area 
planted  to  cotton  in  1892  was  864,000  feddans, 
an  increase  of  13,000  over  the  previous  year,  and 
the  total  yield  was  4,987,500  kantars  (1  kantar 
=  9905  pounds),  compared  with  4,765,000  kan- 
ters  in  1891.  There  were  1,165,676  feddans 
under  wheat,  1,559,906  under  maize  and  durrah, 
628,211  under  beans,  148,095  under  rice,  456,075 
under  barley,  77,216  under  lentils,  138,484  under 
fenugreek,  65,505  under  sugar  cane,  and  875,761 
under  clover.  The  total  area  cultivated  was 
5,022,701  feddans,  of  which  1,108,000  produced 
double  crops.  The  total  value  of  merchandise 
imports  in  1892  was  £  E.  9,091,481,  and  of  ex- 
ports £  E.  13,341,318.  The  import  of  specie  was 
£  E.  8,826,400,  and  the  export  £  E.  2,048,900. 
The  chief  exports  of  domestic  produce  and  their 
values  were :  Raw  cotton,  £  E.  8,838,034 ;  cot- 
ton seed,  £  E.  1,923,700;  sugar,  £  E.  686,500: 
beans,  £  E.  693,000;  wheat,  £  E.  238,900;  rice, 
£  E.  137,100;  Indian  corn,  £  E.  119,000;  onions, 
£  E.  114,150;  hides  and  skins,  £  E.  89,100 ;  len- 
tils, £  E.  43,400;  wool,  £  E.  34,150.  The  largest 
exports  and  their  values  were:  Cotton  goods, 
£  E.  1,541,600;  silk,  woolen,  and  linen  goods, 
etc.,£  E.  1,303,700;  timber,  £  E.  688,300;  iron 
and  steel  manufactures,  £  E.  637,500 ;  coal,  £  E. 
617,500;  clothing,  hosiery,  etc.,  £  E.  376,500; 
tobacco  and  cigars,  £  E.  349,500;  petroleum, 
£  E.  324,250;  wines,  beer,  and  spirits,  £  E.  293,- 
850;  coffee,  £  E.  286,150;  fresh  and  preserved 
fruits,  £  E.  273,000;  machinery,  £  E.  272.500; 
indigo,  £  E.  249,900;  animals,  £  E.  241,600; 
wheat  and  flour,  £  E.  204,600;  rice,  £  E.  152,- 
116 ;  refined  su^r,  £  E.  30,600. 

The  distribution  of  the  trade  in  1892  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : 


COUNTRIKS. 


I 


Ezpocta. 


Great  BriUtn £  £  8.200,688  '  £  £.87,867,498 


Tnrkey . 

France  and  Algeria. 

Auatila-Hnngary . . . 

Italy 

Russia 

iDdia,  China,  etc 

Greece 

America 

All  other  countries. . 


1,&98,800 
678,178  I 
764,698 
277.081 
847,846 

84,604 
86,092 
868,109 


489,809 

1,096,695 

662,616 

611,746 

1,786,486 

24,988 

10,681 

168.266 

828,798 


Total ££.9,091,481     ££.18,841,818 


Navigation. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 
at  the  port  of  Alexandria  during  1892  was  2.312, 
of  2,116,123  tons;  cleared,  2,291,  of  2,072,212 
tons.  At  Port  Said,  Suez,  Damietta,  and  Roset- 
ta,  6,988  vessels,  of  7,922,652  tons,  were  entered, 
and  7.053,  of  7,919,634  tons,  were  cleared.  Of  the 
arrivals  at  Alexandria,  664  vessels,  of  983,911 
tons,  were  British  ;  127,  of  285,519  tons,  were 
French;  944,  of  248,284  tons,  were  Turkish: 
134,  of  201,983  tons,  were  Italian;  139,  of  197,- 
962  tons,  were  A iistro- Hungarian ;  79.  of  121,- 
657  tons,  were  Russian  ;  36,  of  46,763  tons,  were 
Norwegian :  and  118,  of  31,985  tons,  were 
Greek. 

Gommnnications. — The  total  length  of  rail- 
roads completed  before  1894  is  1,225  miles. 
There  are  30  miles  under  construction.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  in  1892  was  7,047.- 
295;  the  amount  of  freight,  1.161,892  metric 
tons.  The  gross  receipts  were  £  E.  1,680,164: 
expenses,  £  E.  728,242. 
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The  length  of  the  Oovemment  tele^phs  at 
the  beginning  of  1893  was  1,022  miles,  with 
6,763  miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  dispatches 
sent  during  1892  was  1,470,000. 

The  post  office  in  1892  forwarded  9,191,000 
internal  and  8.719,000  international  letters  and 
postal  cards,  and  30,074,000  internal  and  2,232,- 
000  international  newspapers  and  other  inclos- 
ures.  The  number  oi  registered  letters  and 
post-office  orders  was  362,(KK);  declared  value, 
£  E.  14,551,000. 

Snez  Canal. — The  number  of  vessels  that 
passed  through  the  canal  in  1892  was  3,559,  of 
10,866,401  gross  tons.  Of  these,  2,581,  of  8,101,- 
904  tons,  were  British;  292,  of  809,013  tons, 
were  German ;  174,  of  635,585  tons,  were  French ; 
177,  of  488,543  tons,  were  Dutch ;  74,  of  198,206 
tons,  were  Italian;  61,  of  191,145  tons,  were 
Austrian ;  66,  of  146,525  tons,  were  Norwegian ; 
26,  of  98,240  tons,  were  Spanish ;  23,  of  74,830 
tons,  were  Portuguese ;  22,  of  74,554  tons,  were 
Russian ;  43,  of  66,239  tons,  were  Turkish ;  6,  of 
13,845  tons,  were  Greek;  4,  of  7,430  tons,  were 
Belgian ;  3,  of  5,941  tons,  were  Japanese ;  2,  of 
3,455  tons,  were  Chinese ;  2,  of  2,462  tons,  were 
Egyptian ;  1,  of  2,229  tons,  was  Siamese ;  and  2, 
of  1,253  tons,  were  American.  The  receipts  for 
1892  were  £2,978,098  sterling.  The  number  of 
passengers  who  went  through  the  canal  was  189,- 
809.  The  share  capital  of  the  company  is  200,- 
000,000  francs,  of  which  8,835,000  francs  have 
been  redeemed.  Besides  the  400,000  common 
shares  are  100,000  founders'  shares,  which  have 
the  right  to  participate  in  surplus  profits,  and  in 
1892  received  4,1^2,854  francs.  The  various 
loans  of  the  company  foot  up  252,147,402  francs. 
The  net  profits  earned  by  the  canal  in  1892  were 
41,728,543  francs.  In  accordance  with  the  reso- 
lution adopted  b^  tl^e  International  Sanitary 
Conference  at  Venice,  in  1893,  a  medical  visit  is 
paid  to  all  vessels  arriving  at  Suez  from  the 
East  or  the  Red  Sea,  and  when  their  condition  is 
found  to  be  unsatisfactory  they  are  not  allowed 
to  proceed  through  the  canal.  By  a  decision  of 
the  Egyptian  Court  of  Appeals,  the  canal  com- 
pany is  authorized  to  permit  the  passage  of  ves- 
sels carrying  petroleum  in  bulk. 

During  1893  the  number  of  ships  that  passed 
through  the  canal  was  8,841,  of  7,659,000  tons, 
paying  68,000,000  francs  in  dues.  The  number 
of  ()assengers  was  186,495,  yielding  1,864,950 
francs.  The  total  receipts  were  71,000,000 
francs.  The  average  duration  of  transit  was 
twenty  hours  and  fortv-four  minutes. 

Hostility  to  British  Control.— Abbas  Pasha 
and  the  patriotic  party  achieved  a  partial  victory 
when  Mustafa  Pasna,  who  was  considered  the  crea- 
ture of  England,  was  dismissed,  and  Riaz  Pasha, 
instead  of  Lord  Cromer's  nominee,  Fakhry,  was 
made  Premier  in  the  beginning  of  1898.  Riaz 
was  not  less  hostile  than  Tigrane  and  the  Khe- 
dive to  the  encroachments  of  the  British  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  and  when  changes 
were  matle  in  the  official  staff  the  friends  of  the 
English  were  not  favored.  In  t)ie  beginning  of 
1894  Abbas  Pasha  made  a  journey  of  inspection 
to  the  frontier,  where  Gen.  Kitchener's  forces 
were  stationed.  The  replacement  of  Europeans 
by  Egyptians  in  the  civil  administration,  friction 
between  native  officials  and  their  European  chiefs, 
and  the  utterances  of  the  Arabic  press^  had  caused 


uneasiness  not  only  among  the  English  but  the 
other  Europeans,  and  tension  between  the  Eng- 
lish officers  and  the  native  official  class.  The 
Khedive  exnressed  approval  of  various  bodies  of 
troops  that  he  inspected,  but  one  battalion  drew 
from  him  severe  strictures.  Gen.  Kitchener  at 
once  tendered  his  resignation  as  Sirdar.  The 
Khedive,  appreciating  the  danger  of  a  breach 
with  England  that  would  cost  him  his  throne 
and  perhaps  end  in  the  annexation  of  Egypt  to 
the  British  Empire,  begged  him  to  withdraw  his 
resignation,  which  he  aid.  Lord  Cromer  and 
Loi3  Rosebery,  judging  the  moment  opportune 
for  humbling  the  Khedive  and  thus  discrediting 
him  as  a  lei^er  of  the  patriotic  movement,  de- 
manded that  he  should  make  a  public  apology 
and  dismiss  Maher  Pasha,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  War  who  accompanied  him  on  his  tour  of  in- 
spection. Acting  on  the  advice  of  his  ministers, 
he  accordingly  published  on  Jan.  26  a  general 
order  in  the  official  gazette,  praising  the  efficiency 
and  discipline  of  the  frontier  force,  and  congratu- 
lating its  commanding  officers,  Egyptian  and 
English.  Maher  Pasha  was  transferred  from 
the  War  Department  as  soon  as  a  civil  post  was 
found  for  him. 

The  Legislative  Council,  in  discussing  the 
budget  for  1894,  passed  serious  strictures  on  the 
English  control.  The  number  of  English  offi- 
cials employed  and  the  size  of  their  salaries  were 
criticisea  somewhat  unfairly,  for  there  are  only 
320  in  the  civil  administration  and  army  together, 
receiving  the  average  pay  of  £  E.  500  per  annum, 
and  none  of  them  a  higher  salary  than  £  E.  2,000. 
The  Egyptians  complain  with  more  justice  that 
the  British  control  has  done  almost  nothing  to 
advance  education,  seeming  rather  to  aim  at 
keeping  the  people  ignorant  and  incompetent 
to  govern  themselves  and  assume  charge  of  the 
administration.  The  few  who  are  fitted,  they 
say,  are  passed  over,  and  the  places  that  they 
might  fill  are  given  to  Armenians  and  Svrians 
or  to  Copts  in  preference  to  Mussulman  bgvp- 
tians.  The  Legislative  Council  asserted  that 
taxation  was  heavier  than  under  the  old  regime, 
and  that  the  fellaheen  were  impoverished  under 
English  domination.  Riaz  Pasha  condemned 
these  complaints  as  baseless  or  exaggerated. 
The  fellaheen,  if  no  better  off  materially  than 
of  old,  are  grateful  to  the  English  for  relief  from 
the  arbitrary  exactions  and  petty  tyranny  under 
which  they  formerly  sufferea,  and  especially  for 
the  ampler  and  more  equal  supply  of  water  that 
they  receive  owing  to  the  completion  of  the  bar- 
rage by  the  English  engineers,  and  the  equitable 
and  systematic  administration  of  the  irrigation 
works.  Besides  the  partial  abolition  of  the  corvie^ 
now  made  complete  at  a  total  annual  cost  of 
£  E.  400,000  to  the  treasury,  the  Government  has 
removed  various  vexation's  taxes  which  pressed 
on  the  people  out  of  proportion  to  the  revenue  ob- 
tained, such  as  the  tax  on  sheep  and  goats,  which 
yielded  £  E.  40.000 ;  the  weighing  and  measuring 
tax,  producing  £  E.  28,000  yearly ;  and  octroi 
duties  on  rice,  oil,  etc.,  yielding  £  E.  10,000.  The 
license  and  profe&sional  taxes  have  also  been  abol- 
ished at  a  cost  of  £  E.  180,000  a  year.  Postal  and 
telegraph  rates  have  been  reduced  at  a  cost  of 
£  E.  10,000,  and  judicial  fees  scaled  down  with 
a  sacrifice  of  £  E.  5,000  per  annum.  An  impor- 
tant advantage  to  the  agriculturists  has  been  a 
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large  reduction  of  railroad  freight  and  passenger 
rates,  estimated  at  £  E.  200,000  a  year,  and  the 
poorer  classes  everywhere  have  been  benefited  by 
the  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  salt, 
which  forms  a  state  monopoly,  the  annual  loss 
to  the  treasury  being  £  E.  100,000.  In  Upper 
and  Middle  Egypt  the  land  tax  has  been  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  £  E.  240,000.  Land  brought 
under  cultivation  for  the  first  time  is  not  taxed 
until  it  yields  the  first  remunerative  crop,  and 
then  for  two  years  it  pays  only  half  the  regular 
rate.  In  spite  of  these  ameliorations,  according 
to  the  budget  report  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
the  sum  total  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  fella- 
heen is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  land  is  pass- 
ing with  fatal  rapidity  out  of  their  hands  into 
those  of  foreign  creditors.  There  are  13,000,000 
feddans  mor^ged,  and  the  amount  of  mort- 
gage indebtedness  recorded  is  £20,000,000,  hav- 
mg  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years.  This  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  the  land  tax,  fixed  at  a 
period  when  the  prices  of  produce  were  high, 
nas  not  been  reduced  though  prices  have  greatlv 
declined.  The  corvSe  has  not  oeen  entirely  abol- 
ished, 86,615  peasants  having  been  forced  in  1898, 
at  the  time  of  the  Nile  fiood,  to  give  6,001,886 
days*  labor  in  the  aggregate  without  receiving 
pay  or  food. 

Session  of  the  General  Assembly.— The 
General  Assembly  was  opened  by  the  Khedive 
on  Feb.  6.  It  recommended  the  Government  to 
reduce  the  municipal  electoral  qualification  in 
Alexandria  to  a  yearly  rental  of  £15,  one  fifth  of 
the  former  property  qualification,  and  to  place 
no  limit  on  the  number  of  members  from  each 
nationality,  instead  of  allowing  only  8  members 
to  one  nationality.  The  session  was  closed  on 
the  second  day,  no  important  action  being  ac- 
complished. 

Change  of  Ministry.— On  April  14  the  Riaz 
ministry  placed  its  resignation  m  the  hands  of 
the  Khedive,  who,  after  consultation  with  Lord 
Cromer,  accepted  it  at  once.  After  the  frontier 
incident  the  Cabinet  possessed  neither  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Khedive  nor  the  respect  of  the  pub- 
lic. Nubar  Pasha  was  intrusted  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Cabinet,  which  was  constituted  on 
April  15  as  follows :  Prime  Minister  and  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  Nubar  Pasha;  Minister  of 
War,  Mustafa  Pehmy  Pasha ;  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Instruction,  Pakhry  Pasha ;  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  Mazlum  Pasha;  Minister  of 
Justice,  Ibrahim  Fuad  Pasha ;  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Boutros  Pasha.  The  sale  of  a  block 
of  land  of  the  Daira  Sanieh  estate  worth  £300,- 
000  to  a  European  company  almost  broke  up  the 
new  ministry  at  the  start.  Nubar  threatened  to 
resign  because  his  colleagues  insisted  on  reject- 
ing a  higher  bid  made  oy  a  native  syndicate. 
The  matter  was  compromised  by  giving  this  land 
to  the  Europeans  and  another  block  of  equal 
value  to  the  syndicate  of  Egyptians.  The  Pre- 
mier, who  in  the  last  reign  had  been  an  antago- 
nist of  Lord  Cromer  and  the  British,  pursued  a 
policy  of  conciliation.  His  first  act  was  to  warn 
the  wiitor  of  the  "  Journal  Egyptien,"  a  violent 
anti- English  sheet.  This  editor,  an  Italian 
named  Guameri,  was  subsequently  expelled  from 
Egypt  by  order  of  the  Italian  consul-general. 

Slayery  Trial.— -On  Aug.  28  Ali  Pasha  Sherif , 
President  of  the  Legislative  Council,  Shawarbi 


Pasha,  a  prominent  member  of  the  same  body, 
and  Hussein  Pasha  Wacyf,  a  retired  general, 
were  arrested,  with  4  slave  dealers  and  2  brokers, 
on  the  charge  of  dealing  in  slaves  in  contraven- 
tion of  Egyptian  law.  The  dealers  had  smug- 
gled 6  Soudanese  negresses  into  Cairo  and  sola 
them  to  the  pashas.  Shawarbi  admitted  that  his 
wife  had  purchased  one  of  the  negresses,  and  that 
he  had  two  other  slaves  in  his  house.  Ali  Pasha 
succeeded  in  postponing  his  trial  by  claiming  to 
be  an  Italian  subject,  but  his  claim  of  naturali- 
zation was  disallowed  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. The  two  other  pashas  were  tried  by 
court-martial.  Nubar  Pasha  and  the  Khedive, 
who  was  then  absent  on  a  tour  in  Europe,  both 
protested  against  the  abrupt  arrest  of  Egyptians 
of  high  rank.  The  trial  was  before  Egyptian 
officers,  who  acquitted  the  pashas  because  they 
had  merely  bought,  not  traded,  in  slaves.  The 
sellers  were  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  impris- 
onment. Sir  Horatio  Kitchener  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  acquittal  of  the  two  pashas,  but  took 
no  further  proceedings  against  ttiem.  Ali  Pasha 
having  resigned  his  office  as  President  of  the 
Legislative  Council  and  National  Assembly, 
mMB  a  confession  of  the  purchase  of  8  slaves, 
and  sued  for  clemency,  the  proceedings  against 
him  were  quashed. 

Project  of  Nile  Beserroirs.  —  The  Euro- 
pean engineers,  who  have  performed  a  great 
service  to  Egypt  by  completing  the  barrage  and 
cleaning  out  tne  canals,  are  urging  the  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  a  more  important  work,  viz., 
the  construction  of  immense  reservoirs  in  Upper 
Egvpt  for  the  storage  of  the  Nile  waters  on 
sucli  a  scale  as  not  only  to  increase  vastly  the 
area  available  for  cultivation,  but  to  develop 
enormously  the  fertility  of  land  already  culti- 
vated, especially  in  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt, 
and  to  secure  permanently  the  whole  country 
ag:ainst  the  calamity  resulting  from  a  partial 
failure  of  the  Nile.  W.  Willcocks,  the  Inspec- 
tor-General of  Reservoirs,  after  studying  the  sub- 
ject for  four  years,  recommended  a  dam  on  the 
Assouan  cataract  in  preference  to  one  at  Kalab- 
sha  or  Philae,  or  one  at  Silsila,  or  Cope  White- 
house's  project  of  flooding  the  natural  depression 
of  Wady  Kayan,  in  the  province  of  Payoum. 
The  proposed  reservoir  would  supply  Upper  and 
Middle  Egypt  as  well  as  Ijower  Egypt.  A  tech- 
nical commission,  consisting  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Baker,  Signor  Torricelli,  and  M.  Boule  examined 
the  ground  early  in  1894  and  approved  theWill- 
coclS  project,  the  French  member  dissenting. 
The  anticipated  danger  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  country,  the  risk  from  earthquake,  the 
supposed  insuperable  engineering  obstacles,  and 
the  alleged  destructive  power  of  a  flood  in  case 
the  dam  should  break  were  dismissed  as  unreal. 
If  the  dam  should  give  way  in  all  parts  at  once 
the  valley  would  be  swept  by  an  inundation  for 
100  miles  south  of  Esneh,  but  at  Cairo  and  far- 
ther down  the  rise  of  water  would  be  no  greater 
than  Nile  floods  that  have  occurred.  Higher 
dams  than  now  exist  are  capable  of  causing 
e^reater  damage.  The  dam  should  be  built  up 
from  the  solid  rock,  of  massive  granite  blocks 
laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  which  would  make 
them  as  strong  and  lasting  as  the  natural  rock. 
The  proposed  height  is  22  metres,  and  the  breadth 
16  metres.    Mr.  Willcocks's  estimate  of  cost  is 
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£  E.  1,900,000.  The  state  is  expected  to  get  a 
direct  annual  return  of  £  E.  850,000.  The  in- 
creased value  of  land,  it  is  calculated,  will  be 
£  £.  46,198,180,  the  increased  annual  produce 
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£  E.  12,612,900,  and  the  increased  annual  rent 
£  E.  5,390,000.  W.  E.  Garstin,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  the  dam  and  reservoir  at 
£  E.  1,695,000  and  of  works  for  the  utilization 
of  the  water  at  £  E.  3,001,000.  The  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  the  Monuments  of  Ancient 
Egvpt,  and  other  groups  of  archasologists,  artists, 
and  historians,  protested  against  the  project  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  ruin  the  remains  of 
towns,  cemeteries,  and  temples  of  Debod,  Tafeh. 
Dakkeh,  and  other  interesting  places  in  Nubia, 
and  especially  the  temples  of  Philae,  which  would 
be  submerged  during  several  months  of  the  year. 
M.  Boule  objected  to  the  project  chiefly  ori  ac- 
count of  the  ruins  on  the  island  of  Philae,  and 
his  English  colleague  suggested  that  the  temples 
could  be  raised  bodily  on  their  present  site  at  a 
cost  of  £  E.  150,000.  The  land  companies  that 
caused  Nubar  Pasha's  perplexity  and  other  specu- 
lators have  bought  many  thousands  of  acres  in 
anticipation  of  tneir  being  made  valuable  by  the 
new  scheme  of  irrigation.  M.  Boule  and  others 
considered  that  the  welfare  of  the  people  would 
be  better  promoted,  and  the  ancient  monuments 
preserved  at  the  same  time,  by  the  gradual  con- 
struction of  a  series  of  lower  dams  to  increai/se 
the  water  supply  in  proportion  to  the  expansion 
of  agricultural  requirements.  The  E^ptian 
Government  in  the  summer  of  1894  deemed  to 
adopt  the  larger  scheme,  and  to  begin  the  work 
as  soon  as  a  detailed  plan  can  be  made. 

A  Model  Tillage. — The  Khedive  has  recently 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of 
village  reform,  and  has  caused  the  remodeling 


small  square  yard  and  a  two-roomed  house,  with 
complete  arran^ments  for  cooking  and  wash- 
ing. The  buildmgs  are  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and 
are  said  to  be  neat  and  comfortable.  There  is 
a  fire  department  with 
modem  appliances,  and 
water  worts  with  pump- 
ing machinery  to  lift  the 
water  from  the  canals. 

EVANGELICAL  AS- 
SOCIATION. This  body 
has,  for  1894,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  sta- 
tistical secretary,  1,227 
preachers,  2,1 12  churches, 
and  142,353  members, 
with  l,800Sunday  schools, 
having  163,000  pupUs, 
and  898  young  people's  al- 
liances, organized  into  15 
conference  branches,  and 
returning,  after  an  exist- 
ence of  three  years,  21,620 
members.  The  year's 
contributions  for  nome 
and  foreign  missions 
were  nearly  $150,000. 

A  decision  given  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  Oct.  1,  in 
the  case  known  as  the 
Reading  church  case, was  regarded  as  settling 
the  status  of  all  the  churches  of  the  Evangelical 
Association  in  that  State.  The  case  was  a  suit 
by  the  majority  party  for  the  possession  of 
Immanuel  Church,  in  Reading.  Pa.,  the  large 
majority  of  the  members  of  which  being  at^ 
tached  to  the  minority  was  held  by  that  party. 
It  had  been  before  the  court  for  several  years. 
A  preliminary  opinion  had  been  given,  in  view 
of  the  merits  in  favor  of  the  minority  party  in 
possession  by  M aster- in-Chancery  Ricnards,  and 
this  opinion  had  been  confirmed  by  a  local 
court. 

The  present  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
reversea  the  opinion  of  the  master  in  chan- 
cery, and  gave  the  church  to  the  majority  par- 
ty. As  the  points  involved  are  identical  in 
application  to  all  the  churches  of  the  denomina- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  the  decision  may  be  made 
^ood  for  all  of  them.  The  court  summarized 
its  conclusions  as  to  the  general  points  in  ques- 
tion as  follows : 

1.  The  General  Conference  that  met  at  Indianapo- 
lis in  1891  wa«  the  regular  Ruccessor  of  that  of  1887, 
and  was  the  General  Conference  of  the  Evancrelical 
ABsociatiou  of  North  America.  2.  The  allejfca  Gen- 
eral Conference  that  met  iu  Philadelphia  in  1891  was 
an  unauthorized  body,  and  its  assumption  of  ecclesi- 
astical authoritv  was  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the 
orjranization  wfth  which  its  members  had  Deen  con- 
nected, and  whose  name  was  adopted.  8.  Those 
annual  conferences,  congregations,  and  individual 
chiu-ch  members  that  adhere  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence constitute  the  Evanj^elical  Association.  4.  Those 
annual  conferences,  conjrrcjrations,  and  individual 
church  members  that  adhere  to  the  Philadelphia 
body  arc  not  within  the  Evangelical  Association,  but 
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The  court  further  held  that  the  question  at 
issue  was  not,  Where  is  the  majority  of  Iinmanuel 
Church  of  the  East  Pennsylvania  Conference  f 
but.  Which  of  the  parties  to  this  litigation  ad- 
heres to  the  General  Conference.  Ecclesiastical 
standing,  and  not  numbers,  determines  the  title 
to  and  the  right  of  control  over  property  held 
for  the  use  of  the  Evangelical  Association. 

Immediately  on  the  publication  of  this  deci- 
sion, a  general  convention  of  the  East  Pennsyl- 
vania (minority)  Conference,  within  the  bounds 
of  which  the  Reading  church  is  situated,  was 
called  to  meet  at  Reading,  Oct.  10,  to  be  com- 
posed of  all  the  minister  of  the  conference  and 
one  layman  from  each  pastoral  charge.  At  this 
convention  resolutions  were  passed  adhering  to 
the  acts  of  the  Philadelphia  General  Conference 
and  recognizing  the  oflficers  chosen  by  it,  and 
declaring  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  con- 
ference to  accept  the  dissolution  that  htul  been 
forced  upon  it  by  the  majority  party  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  declare 
all  connection  with  the  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion dissolved.  The  name  "  United  Evangelical 
Church  "  was  adopted,  to  serve  until  a  general 
conference  to  be  called  for  all  the  minority  con- 
ferences should  decide  finally  upon  a  name ;  and 
a  call  was  made  for  a  General  Conference  to 
meet  at  Naperville,  111.,  on  the  last  Thursday  in 
November,  1894.  The  Central  Pennsylvania 
Conference  met  in  extra  session  at  Lewisburg, 
Pa..  Oct.  16,  and  took  similar  action. 

[For  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence thus  called,  see  the  article  United  Evan- 
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EVENTS  OF  1894.  As  recorded  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  the  story  of  the  year  seems  made 
up  largely  of  trifles.  *  Strikes,  riots,  and  crimes 
that  arft  well-nigh  forgotten,  meetings  of  socie- 
ties of  which  one  never  heard  before— all  these 
seem  trivial  when  compared  with  the  great  events 
of  history :  and  yet  probably  the  most  insignifi- 
cant item  in  these  paragraphs  is  a  marked  event 
for  several  thousand  persons.  Such  conspicuous 
occurrences  as  the  Oriental  and  Brazilian  wars, 
the  great  strike  of  the  summer  months,  and 
the  Armenian  atrocities,  must  be  sought  under 
their  respective  headings  in  the  body  of  the 
•*  Annual."  So.  too,  with  Disasters,  which  will 
be  found  recorded  under  that  head ;  so  also  with 
the  more  important  of  the  athletic  contests  and 
the  interesting  series  of  yacht  races  between  the 
"Britannia"  and  the  "Vigilant,"  which  in  their 
day  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  While,  from  the  nature . 
of  the  sources  of  information,  such  a  summary  as 
this  can  neither  be  absolutely  complete  nor  infal- 
libly accurate,  it  presents  upon  the  whole  a  very 
suggestive  record  of  the  world's  daily  life. 

Jaanaiy  1.  Chili :  The  Government  declincR  an  ex- 
teution  of  time  for  the  United  StateB  ClainiB  Commis- 
!*ion.  Enelund :  Fonnal  opening  of  the  ManchcPter 
Ship  Canal. 

2.  Homestead,  Pa. :  The  Carne^e  Steel  Worka  re- 
open, em  ploy  inir  '2,.')00  men.  Scotland  :  A  conference 
of  the  Scottish  Labor  party  adopts  a  resolution  favor- 
incc  woman  Hutfrage. 

8,  4.  Sicily  :  Serious  ontitax  disturbancea ;  40,000 
Italian  troops  called  out ;  a  general  state  of  siege  de- 
clared in  conAequence. 

5.  New  Orleans :  The  Antilottery  League  vigor- 
ously engaged  in  opposing  the  schemes  that  have  8uc- 
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ccedcd  the  Louisiana  Lottery.  Sicily  :  Encoimter 
between  the  rioters  and  the  troops,  40  killed.  Africa : 
Encounter  between  English  and  French  troops  in 
Sierra  Leone,  the  French  having  mistaken  the  Eng- 
lishmen for  natives. 

6.  Santo  Domingo :  Official  notice  that  the  insur- 
rection is  ended,  and  that  the  shooting  of  American 
sailors  was  a  mistake.  Buffalo :  Arrest  of  a  United 
States  pension  attorney  and  his  office  stafl',  charged 
with  frauds  said  to  aggregate  about  $1,00U,0(.)0. 

7.  Chicago  :  By  order  of  the  newly  elected  mayor, 
all  gambling  houses  in  the  city  closed.  France : 
General  election  of  Senatore. 

8.  Hawaii :  News  arrives  that  the  United  States 
minister  has  formally  demanded  the  restoration  of  the 
Queen. 

9.  New  Jersey :  Separate  Stat«  Senates  organized 
by  Democrats  and  Kepublicans  at  Trenton;  the  Gov- 
eiTior  recoffnizes  the  Democratic  Senate.  Germany  : 
Troops  called  out  in  Berlin  to  disperse  a  riotous  mob 
of  the  unemployed.  Italy  :  Kuvo,  one  of  the  ancient 
cities,  in  the  possession  of  the  mob. 

10.  New  Jersey  :  Republican  Senators  force  an  en- 
trance into  the  Senate  chamber.  France:  Conviction 
and  sentence  to  death  of  the  anarchist  who  threw  a 
bomb  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Dec.  9. 
Italy:  Troops  fire  upon  a  mob  at  Corapo,  7  killed, 
many  hurt. 

H.  Washington:  Meeting  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  Joseph  II.  Manly  chosen  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee.  Florida :  A  prize  fight 
announced  between  Corbett  and  Mitchell ;  the  Gov- 
ernor prohibits  it. 

I5i.  Ohio;  A  colored  man  lynched  for  murder  at 
West  Union,  not  far  from  Cincmnati.  England :  Ad- 
journment of  tlie  House  of  Commons  after  passing 
the  Parish  Councils  bill. 

13.  Africa :  British  troops  defeat  a  force  of  4,000 
natives  in  Sierra  Leone. 

14.  Brazil :  Engagement  between  the  insurgent  and 
Government  forces  m  Rio  harbor;  no  decisive  result. 
Sicily :  Fatal  conflict  between  troops  and  working- 
men. 

15.  Washington :  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Car- 
lisle announces  his  intention  to  issue  bonds  under  the 
Act  of  1875. 

16.  New  Jersey :  The  rival  senatorial  bodies  ap- 
point conference  committees.  New  York:  Meeting 
of  the  State  Bar  Association  at  Albany.  Italy :  Fight- 
ing between  troops  and  anarchists  at  Carrara,  10 
killed,  many  hurt.  Prussia:  Opening  of  the  Diet  by 
the  Emperor.  Austria:  The  Government  decides  to 
build  and  operate  the  Vienna  City  Railway. 

17.  Washmgton  :  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
offers  a  150,000,000  loan  for  public  subscription,  ac- 
cording to  his  announced  intention.  A  brother  of  ex- 
President  Harrison,  nominated  for  a  surveyorship  of 
customs  at  Kansas  City,  is  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
Kansas:  Mre.  Anna  Austen  elected  Mayor  of  Pleas- 
anton.  New  York  city  :  Annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Italy:  A 
state  of  siege  proclaimed  at  Carrara. 

18.  Official  trial  of  United  States  cruiser  Olympia ; 
ahe  attains  a  speed  of  21*6y  knots,  earaing  a  premium 
of  $300,000.  New  York  city  :  Annual  meeting  of  the  . 
American  Protective  Tariff  League,  Cornelius  N. 
Bliss  re-elected  president.  Germany :  Rioting  in 
Bjerlin,  and  encounters  between  the  police  and  the 
mob.  Spain :  Destitute  workingmen  and  anarchists 
commit  aepredutions  in  various  provinces. 

19.  Chicagro:  Annual  convention  of  the  National 
Farmers'  Alliance.  Officers  of  the  Knijjht**  of  Labor 
begin  proceedings  to  enjoin  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury from  issuinar  bonds.  Africa;  Another  defeat  of 
natives  by  the  British  in  Sierra  Leone, 

21.  Florida:  Troops  ordered  to  Jacksonville  by  the 
Governor,  to  prevent  the  Mitchell-Corbctt  prize  fif^ht. 
Brazil :  The  msurgent  forces  receive  large  accessions 
from  the  South. 

22.  Italy :  Arrest  of  300  anarchists  in  the  Carrara 
district;  general  disarmament  of  workingmen  and 
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peasants.    Gerniim j :  Large  meetings  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  Berlin. 

23.  >iew  Jersey  :  The  Republican  Senate  rejects  the 
Governor's  proposition  to  nettle  the  controverey. 
Washinjjton :  Twenty -fourth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Board  of  Trade.  Chicago :  Convention 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association. 

24.  Tenneasee :  Escape  of  ."»o  convictn  from  the  pris- 
on at  Cold  Creek ;  several  were  shot  by  the  guards. 
Ohio :  Strike  of  10,000  miners. 

25.  Florida :  The  prize  tight  takes  place  at  Jackson- 
ville without  interference,  Corbett  winning;  both 
men  arrested  after  the  light.  Africa  :  French  troops 
occupy  Timbuetoo,  in  the  western  Soudan. 

26.  Capture  of  a  large  counterfeiting  outfit  by 
United  States  detectives  in  New  York  citv.  Ger- 
many :  Prince  Bismarck  visits  Berlin  alter  a  Ions  ab- 
sence, and  is  received  witli  great  enthusiasm  both  by 
the  Emperor  and  the  jwpulace.  Egypt:  The  Khe- 
dive agrees  to  apologize  for  having  criticised  the 
military  appearance  of  British  soldiers.  France : 
The  Government  pays  to  the  Italian  ambassador 
80,000  francs  indemnity  for  the  recent  massacre  of 
Italian  workingmeu. 

27.  Pennsylvania:  A  mob  of  striking  miners,  all 
foreigners,  destroy  property  at  Brantville  and  else- 
where. California:  Fonnal  opening  of  the  Mid- 
winter Fair  at  San  Francisco.  France  :  Fifty  socialist 
deputies  cheer  for  the  Commune,  and  are  forcibly 
ejected  from  the  Hous^e. 

29.  Italy :  Burglars  break  into  the  American  lega- 
tion at  Rome  and  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  premises. 

80.  Washington:  Judge  Cox  denies  the  application 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  for  an  injunction  restraining 
the  new  issue  of  bonds.  Pennsylvania :  20  riotous 
coal  miners  held  for  trial  at  Mansfield.  Brazil :  Amer- 
ican merchant  vessels  fired  upon  by  insurgent  war 
ships  in  the  harbor  of  Rio;  Admiral  Benton  returns 
the  fire  and  compels  the  insurgent  lulmii-al  to  ask  for 
quarter.  Canada :  Opening  of  the  winter  carnival 
at  Quebec. 

Febroaiy  1.  Washington:  Bids  for  the  new  bond 
isisue  aggregate  more  than  $58,000,000. 

2.  Vermont:  Consecration  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Hall  as  bishop,  at  Bennington.  England  :  The  Par- 
nellites  issue  a  manifesto  declaring  that  the  rule  of 
the  Liberal  Government  in  Ireland  is  a  failure, 

8.  Brazil:  Seizure  of  an  English  tugboat  loaded 
with  dvnamite  in  the  harbor  of  Rio. 

6.  Washington:  Adjournment  for  one  mouth  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  France  :  Execution  of  the  anarchist 
bomb  thrower  in  Paris. 

6.  Egypt:  The  Khedive  opens  the  session  of  the 
General* Assembly.  Canada:  A  large  majority  votes 
for  prohibition  in  Ontario. 

7.  France:  Opening  of  an  International  Sanitary 
Conference  in  Paris. 

8.  Washington :  The  President  signs  a  bill  repeal- 
ing the  laws  for  Federal  control  of  Federal  elections. 

1».  Brazil :  Discovery  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  Presi- 
dent Peixoto;  the  conspirators  summarily  arrested, 
tried,  and  shot. 

10.  W^ashington  :  Representatives  of  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  submit  the  case  of  the  inter- 
national boundary  dispute  to  President  Cleveland, 
who  will  act  as  arbitrator.  Ohio :  The  strikirfg  coal 
miners,  in  convention  at  Columbus,  agree  by  a  lai^e 
vote  to  accept  a  compromise.  Germany  :  The  Russo- 
German  commercial  treatv  signe<l  at  Berlin.  Africa : 
News  received  in  Lontfon  of  the  death  of  King 
Lobengula,  who  has  made  such  a  protracted  fight 
against  the  English. 

11.  South  America:  War  has  broken  out  between 
Peru  and  Ecuador. 

12.  Pennsylvania:  The  trial  begun  of  58  foreigners 
charged  with  rioting  in  the  Mansfield  valley.  Eng- 
land: Mr.  (iladstone  announces  his  intention  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  country  ;  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
sumes its  sessions.  France:  A  young  anarchist 
throws  a  bomb  in  a  Parisian  ca/e^  tKc  explosion  in- 
juring 20  persona. 


18.  San  Francisco :  Meeting  of  the  Trans  Missussippi 
Congress.  Boston:  Annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Master  Builders. 

14.  England:  The  National  Liberal  Federation  at 
Portsmouth  adopts  strong  resolutions  condemning 
the  House  of  Lortls.  Poland:  A  widespread  con- 
spiracy to  establish  the  freedom  of  Poland  discovered 
by  the  police  in  Warsaw. 

15.  Brooklyn,  N.  V. :  Conviction  of  John  Y.  Mc- 
Kane  for  violation  of  the  election  laws.  England :  A 
foreigner,  a  presumed  anarchist,  killed  at  Greenwich 
by  a  bomb  with  which  it  is  supposed  he  intended  to 
destroy  the  observatory.  France :  Dr.  Herz  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  600,000  francs  in  consequence  of  his 
Panama  speculations. 

16.  California:  Southern  Pacific  express  train 
robbed,  2  trainmen  killed,  2  othere  hurt  New  York 
city  :  Man^  large  silk  factories  closed  on  account  of  tlie 
strike.  Pittsburif,  Pa. :  Thirty-two  of  the  Mansfield 
rioters  found  guiltv. 

18.  Ohio:  All  the  mines  in  the  Massillon  district 
closed  by  a  strike.  Germany:  A  convention  of 
farmers  at  Berlin  denounces  Caprivi's  tarifi^"  policy. 
England:  A  large  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square 
adopts  a  resolution  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords :  3  membere  of  Parliament  spoke. 

19.  Brooklyn:  John  Y.  McKane  sentenced  to  six 
years'  imprisonment.  Gennany :  Chancellor  von 
Caprivi  announces  the  conclusion  of  a  boundary 
atfreemeut  with  France  ;  the  Emperor  William  visits 
Prince  BiwTtnTck. 

20.  Boston:  A  riotous  assemblage  of  unemployed 
workmen  dispersed  by  the  police.  Pennsylvania: 
The  Hon.  Galusha  A.  Grow  elected  congressman  at 
large  by  188,000  plurality.  California:  C^ris  Evans, 
a  notonous  bandit,  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 
England  :  Mr.  Gladstone  makes  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  abandoning  the  Employers'  Liability 
bill. 

21.  New  York:  Arrest  of  Erastus  Wiman,  a  well- 
known  business  man,  on  charge  of  forgery.  Cornell 
University :  An  interclass  feud  between  sophomores 
and  freshmen  results  in  the  death  of  one  liired  at- 
tendant and  the  serious  illness  of  several  students. 
New  York  :  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association. 

22.  Washington:  Congress  of  the  Association  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

23.  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  The  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Populists  adopts  resolutions  favoring 
an  income  tax. 

24.  Michigan  :  Several  State  officials  indicted  for 
felonv  and  misdemeanor.  Nicaragua :  The  capital  of 
Honduras  surrendered. 

26.  A  naval  court  of  inquiry  convenes  at  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  to  investigate  the  loss  of  the  Kearsarge. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. :  Four  Roman  Catholic  sisters  assume 
their  duties  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

27.  Ex-President  Harrison  makes  numerous  ad- 
dresses on  his  way  to  California.  Washinj^ton:  An- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Asso- 
ciation. Nebraska:  The  chief  of  police  orders  the 
closing  of  all  gambling  houses  ot  Omaha. 

28.  Washington :  Judge  Cox  declines  to  issue  an 
order  restraining  the  pension  commissioner  from  re- 
ducing the  pension  of  Judge  Long.  Iowa:  The  Sen- 
ate rejects  the  woman  sutt'rage  amendment  by  a 
vote  of  26  to  20.  Baltimore :  Conviction  of  the  author 
of  a  threotening  postal  card ;  sentenced  to  eighteen 
months'  imprisonment.  London:  The  Lords  refuse 
to  accept  the  Commons'  rejection  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
aniondinent  to  the  Parish  Council's  bill. 

March  1.  Nebraska  City:  A  fine  of  $200  and  costs 
imposed  for  the  hamring  in  efligy  of  a  Government 
official.  London:  Mr.  Gladstone  delivers  a  sjx?ech 
that  is  regarded  as  distinctly  hostile  to  the  House  of 
Lonls.  Brazil :  Senors  Moraes  and  Pereira  elected 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  republic. 

2.  Ohio:  6,000  miners  out  of  work  in  Jackson 
County.  Paterson.  N.  J. :  General  strike  among  the 
silk  weavers.    England :  Mr.  Gladstone  gives  noUce 
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of  his  retirement,  and  declines  a  peerage ;  he  recom- 
mends Lord  Rosebery  as  his  political  successor. 
Nicaragua:  Landing  of  a  British  force  at  Bluetields 
to  support  the  independence  of  the  reigning  chief. 
Komc :  The  Pope  celebrates  his  84th  birthday. 

S.  It  is  announced  that  in  January  the  Tresidcnt 
assessed  heavy  damages  against  the  Curnegie  Steel 
Company  for  failure  to  furnish  armor  j>lates  of  suf- 
ficient excellence.  West  Virginia :  Striking  miners 
burn  the  railroad  bridge  and  commit  other  lawless 
acts.  England :  The  Queen  accepts  Mr.  Gladstone's 
rubignation,  and  Ix>rd  Kosebery  is  installed  as  Pre- 
mier. Italy :  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  after  a  long 
and  stormy  session  concerning  the  revolt  in  Sicily, 
votes  confidence  in  the  Government  by  842  to  45. 

4.  The  Attorney-General  gives  an  opinion  to  the 
efi'ect  that  the  Commissioner  of  I*ensions  can  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  suspend  a  ]>ension  without 
thirty  days'  notice.  New  York  :  Annual  Convention 
of  tiie  Independent  Order  B'nai  Brith  opens  its 
sessions. 

5.  Washington:  Eeopening  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court 

6.  Toledo,  Ohio:  Annual  convention  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  Patrons  of  Industry.  Philadel- 
phia: The  new  battle  ship  Indiana  starts  on  lier 
trial  trip.  Stanford  Cniversity,  California :  Ex- Presi- 
dent Harrison  begins  his  course  of  lectures  on  Ameri- 
can law.  Trov,  N.  Y. :  Two  men  killed  in  a  disturb- 
ance at  the  polls.  England  :  Lord  Koseber>'  formally 
installed  in  the  office  of  Prime  Minister. 

7.  Virginia:  The  Australian  ballot  bill  becomes  a 
law.  Ohio:  An  agreement  is  reached  at  Beleaire 
whereby  7,000  coal  miners  will  resume  work.  Africa : 
Kenew^  hostilities  between  the  English  and  the 
Portuguese  on  the  Zambesi  river.  Sumatra:  Fight- 
ing between  the  Dutch  and  the  native  tribes. 

8.  Washington:  Beginning  of  the  Breckinridge- 
Pol  lard  trial  for  breach  ofpromi»»e.  Italy:  Anarch- 
ists explode  a  bomb  in  front  of  the  Italian  Chamber 
of  Deputies;  8  persons  hurt.  Eiigland:  The  Por- 
nellites  issue  a  manifesto  denouncing  the  new  Eng- 
lish Cabinet  Spain:  The  Cabinet  resigns.  China: 
Anti-missionary  riots  at  Huchow. 

9.  Africa:  A  British  force  of  84  men  surrounded 
and  killed  by  tribesmen  in  Assan,  after  a  gallant  re- 
sistance of  two  days  and  nights.  Brazil :  British 
merchant  vessels  accept  the  protection  of  American 
men-of-war,  although  an  English  fleet  is  present  in 
the  harbor. 

10.  West  Virginia:  One  of  the  riotous  miners  held 
for  murder,  and  19  admitted  to  bail.  France:  The 
international  yacht  race  off  Cannes  results  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  cutter  Britannia. 
Spain :  Two  ecclesiastics  killed  by  the  explosion  of 
a  dynamite  bomb.  France:  A  new  project  is  an- 
nounced to  undertake  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

11.  The  Emperor  of  Japan  celebrates  his  silver 
wedding. 

12.  Paris:  An  anarchist  explodes  a  bomb  in  a 
hotel,  20  rwrsons  hurt  Washington :  The  Postmaster- 
General  nas  signed  a  parcels-post  convention  with 
Newfoundland.  Chicago:  Navigation  opens  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Brazil :  Admiral  Dana,  the  insurgent 
commander,  opens  negotiations  for  surrender.  Eng- 
land: Parliament  reassembles ;  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
is  re-elected  chairman  of  the  Irish  party.  Spain : 
A  new  Cabinet  organized  by  the  Premier,  Sefior 
Sagasta. 

13.  Pittsburg:  The  order  of  American  Mechanics 
applies  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  uniformed  nuns 
from  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Paterson: 
Kiotous  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  striking  silk 
weavers.  Ohio :  The  Legislature  adopts  a  resolution 
favoring  biennial  sessions.  Washington :  The  cigar- 
makers  of  the  United  States  form  a  national  associa- 
tion. Brazil:  The  negotiations  for  surrender  fail, 
and  hostilities  are  resumed. 

14.  New  Jersey :  Six  of  the  rioters  at  Poterson  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment    Brazil :  The  officers  of  the 


insurgent  fleet  escape  to  sea  on  a  French  steamer,  de- 
serting their  ships. 

15.  Colorado:  Gov.  Waite  calls  out  the  militia  to 
enforce  the  removal  from  office  of  the  Board  of  Fire 
and  Police  at  Denver ;  a  conflict  ensues  between  the 
troops  and  the  police,  and  United  States  regulars  are 
called  upon  to  quell  the  disturbance.  I*aris :  An  an- 
archist explodes  tt  bomb  at  the  entrance  of  the  Church 
of  the  Madeleine,  several  bystanders  hurt,  the  anar- 
chist himself  killed.  Canada:  Opening  of  the  Do- 
minion Parliament ;  the  Governor-General  promises  a 
revision  of  customs  duties;  general  elections  in  Nova 
Scotia  return  24  Liberals  and  14  Conservatives. 
Great  Britain  :  The  Government  appropriates  more 
than  £17,000,000  for  the  navv. 

16.  Birmingham,  Ala.:  The  leaders  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  hold  a  conference  for  reorganization.  low  a : 
The  local-option  bill  defeated  in  the  Legislature. 

17.  Colorado:  Gov.  Waite  orders  State  troops  to 
Cripple  Creek  for  the  suppression  of  mining  troubles. 
England :  Annual  university  boat  race  on  tlic 
Thomes :  Oxford  wins. 

18.  Colorado :  Arrests  made  by  State  troops  at  Crip- 
ple Creek.  London:  A  mass  meeting  in  Trafalgar 
square  demands  tlie  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

19.  New  York  :  The  State  Board  of  Charities  pre- 
fers grave  charges  against  the  superintendent  of  the 
Reformatory  at  Elmira.  Colorado :  Under  compul- 
sion, the  Cripple  Creek  miners  agree  to  arbiti'ate,  and 
the  State  troops  are  ordered  home. 

20.  Pennsylvania:  Election  of  Galusha  A.  Grow, 
congressman  at  large  ;  188,000  Kenublican  plurality. 
Boston :  A  large  body  of  unemployed  workingmen 
march  to  the  State  House  and  demand  employment 
Holland :  Owing  to  political  disagreements  tne  States- 
General  is  dissolved  and  a  new  election  ordered.  Bel- 
gium :  Rejection  of  the  new  representation  measures, 
and  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  in  consequence.  Ger- 
mauy :  Ratifications  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
Russia  exchanged, 

21.  The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  decides  that 
the  so-called  "  Republican  Senate"  is  the  lawful  rep- 
resentative assemolage.  Nebraska:  Meeting  of  the 
Interstate  Iirigation  Congress  at  Omaha.  Iowa: 
Conference  of  the  Bimetanst  League  at  Des  Moines. 
Florida :  Annual  meeting  of  the  railway  passenger 
agents  of  America  at  Palm  Beach. 

22.  The  Republican  Senators  take  possession  of  the 
New  Jersey  Senate  chamber  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  court;  no  opposition  ottered.  Iowa: 
The  House  of  Representatives  grants  municipal  suf- 
frage to  women  by  a  vote  of  61  to  44.  Brazil :  Presi- 
dent Peixoto  revives  the  decrees  authorizing  the  exe- 
cution without  trial  of  all  rebels  and  their  abettors. 

23.  Hungarian  students  engage  in  riotous  demon- 
strations against  all  who  do  not  display  emblems  of 
mourning  in  memory  of  Kossuth. 

24.  Wiu^hington:  "Publication  of  the  text  of  a  new 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China.  A 
movement  inaugurated  in  various  parts  of  the  North- 
ern States,  known  variously  as  the  "  Army  of  the 
Commonweal,"  the  "  Industrial  Army,"  "  Coxevites," 
etc.,  their  purpose  being  to  march  upon  Washington 
and  demand  nelp  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  Mr. 
T.  V.  Powderlv,  lately  Grand  Master  Workman  of 
the  Kniffhtsof'l^abor.sues  the  order  for  his  V)ttekpoy. 

25.  The  striking  miners  of  the  Kanawha  valley, 
Va.,  resume  work. 

27.  New  Jersey  :  The  race-track  repeal  bill  passed 
over  the  Governor's  veto. 

28.  Washington :  The  Democratic  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee  open  headquarters  in  the  city. 

29.  England:  A  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  carrv  out  the  purpose  of  the  Bering  Sea 
Tribunal.  Brazil :  The  insurrection,  having  practi- 
cally failed  in  the  vicinity  of  Rio,  is  still  prosecuted 
by  Admiral  de  Mello  in  tne  south. 

'30.  South  Carolina:  Three  counties  in  open  rebel- 
lion against  the  State  authorities  on  account  of  the 
liquor  law.  The  President  vetoes  the  Bland  Seigni- 
orage bill. 
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31.  Industrial  armies  are  a  source  of  terror  to  cer- 
tain Western  towns  upon  which  they  quarter  them- 
•selves,  England:  Three  members  of  Parliament, 
heirs  to  peerages,  have  framed  a  bill  permitting  peers 
to  enter  the  House  of  Commons. 

April  I.  South  Carolina:  A  large  force  of  State 
mlhtia  is  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  the  whisky  war 
in  Darlington  and  Florence.  Ohio :  A  mob  of  strikers 
at  East  Liverp(X)l  becomes  riotous,  and  several  per- 
sona are  injured.  Nova  Scotia :  A  popular  vote  shows 
a  raiyority'of  401  in  favor  of  prohibition. 

2.  Ohio :  The  Republicans  carry  most  of  the  mu- 
nicipal elections.  Coxey's  Army  reaches  Pittsbui^g. 
Chicago :  5,000  plumbers,  painters,  etc..  go  on  strike. 
Pennsylvania :  5,000  coke  workers  strike  at  Connells- 
villc. 

3.  South  Carolina :  The  Governor  assumes  control 
of  the  police  and  proclaims  martial  law  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  State.  England :  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  a  vote  of  180  to  170,  declares  that  an  inde- 
pendent legislature  is  desirable  for  Scotland. 

4.  Election  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Washington,  Rhode  Island,  and 
many  Western  States  show  ncavy  Republican  gains. 
Pennsylvania:  6  men  killed  and  1  fatally  wounded 
in  the  riotous  coke  regions. 

5.  South  Carolina :  The  Governor  issues  a  procla- 
mation restoring  the  civil  status  in  Florence  and 
Darlington  Counties.  Iowa :  The  Legislature  passes 
a  bill  conferring  upon  women  the  right  to  vote  for 
school  otticers.  Massachusetts :  The  bill  granting 
municipal  sutfraee  to  women  defeated  in  the  State 
Senate.  Pennsylvania :  The  Coxey  army,  500  strong, 
reaches  Homestead.  New  Brunswick  :  Political  riots 
at  St.  John^s. 

6.  Iowa:  A  general  conference  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints  (Mormons)  at  Des  Moines,  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  Australia,  England,  Wales,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States.  England:  The  Government  de- 
feated in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  private  bill, 
228  to  227.  Soutli  Africa :  The  province  of  Pondo- 
land  annexed  to  the  British  possessions. 

8.  A  St.  Louis  contractor  named  Garrett  purchases 
all  the  remaining  World's  Fair  buildings  at  Chicago 
for  $75,500. 

10.  The  President  issues  a  proclamation  warning 
against  violation  of  the  Seal-iisherics  act.  New 
Jersey :  The  charter  elections  result  generally  in 
favorof  Republicans.  Oklahoma :  An  express  mes- 
senger named  Harmon  defeats  an  attempted  tmin 
robbcrv  near  Pond  Creek,  killing  1  roober  and 
wounding  others.  China:  The  French  missions  at 
Hisiangu'  burned  and  the  missionaries  abused;  the 
French  Government  demands  redress. 

11.  Atlanta,  Ga. :  Ninth  annual  Conference  of  the 
Unitarian  Churvh.  Holland:  Defeat  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  general  elections.  Newfoundland :  Resig- 
nntion  of  the  provincial  ministry. 

12.  Indiana:  State  convention  at  Indianapolis  of 
the  American  Protective  Association.  New  York: 
Annual  inectini?  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion, representing  142,000  miles  of  road. 

13.  General  strike  for  higher  waga«i  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  ordered  by  the  American  Rail- 
way Union.  Alabama:  The  general  council  of 
United  Mine  Workers  orders  a  strike  affecting  8,000 
men. 

14.  Washington:  The  jury  in  the  Pollard-Breck- 
inridgc  case  awards  $15,000  to  the  plaintiff.  South 
America:  Surrender  of  the  late  Brazilian  insurgents 
at  various  points  on  the  coast. 

15.  Coxey's  Army  reaches  Cumberland,  Md.  New 
York:  The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  celebrates  its  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary. 

1«.  The  strike  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
spreads  to  the  Northern  Pacific.  England:  The 
budjrc't  as  submitt<'d  to  the  House  of  Commons  shows 
a  deficit  of  £4,500,000,  which  must  be  made  up  by  an 
increased  income  tax.  The  House  of  Lords  passes 
the  Bering  Sea  bill.    Italy:  The  Prime  Minister, 


Crispij  asks  for  extraordioAry  power  to  deal  with  tho 
financial  crisLs. 

17.  Washington :  Annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

18.  Judge  Sanborn  issues  an  injunction  restraining 
the  strikers  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  from  in- 
terfering with  the  movement  of  trains.  Detroit:  A 
riot  of  Polish  laborers  results  in  the  wounding  of  the 
sheriff'  and  the  killing  and  wounding  of  several  riot- 
ers, (ienuany :  Defeat  of  the  Tobacco  Taxation  bill 
in  the  Reichstag. 

19.  South  Carolina:  The  Supreme  Court  declares 
the  State  liquor  law  unconstitutional.  Coburg :  Mar- 
riage of  Princess  Victoria  Melitaand  the  Grand  Duke 
Ernest  Louis  of  Hesse. 

20.  Omaha,  Neb. :  A  mob  seizes  a  train  of  box  cars 
and  attempts  to  send  away  Kelly's  Industrial  Army, 
but  the  army  refuses  to  go.  Soutli  Carolina :  All  the 
State  dispensaries  ordered  closed  by  the  Board  of 
(Control.  Ru.ssia :  The  betrothal  announced  of  Grand 
Duke  Nicolas,  heir  apparent  to  the  Russian  throne, 
and  the  Princess  Alix  ofHes.se. 

21.  About  150,000  miners  stop  work  in  sympathy 
with  the  coke  strikers  of  Pennsylvania. 

23.  England :  Royal  assent  to  the  Bering  Sea  act 
announced.  Germany  :  Removal  of  the  edict  against 
Roman  Catholic  orders — except  the  Jesuits. 

24.  Ohio:  The  House  of  Representatives  passes  a 
bill  giving  the  rij^ht  of  suffrage  to  women  in  school 
elections.  South  Carolina:  Liquor  saloons  promptly 
opened  in  place  of  the  State  dispensaries. 

25.  By  sentence  of  court-martial.  Commander  Hycr- 
man  and  Lieut.  Lyman  lose  rank  and  pay  for  one 
year,  on  account  of  tho  loss  of  the  Kearsarge.  Al- 
oany,  N.  Y. :  Semiannual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Bir- 
mingham, Ala. :  Fourth  annual  reunion  of  United 
Confederate  Veterans. 

26.  Ohio:  A  bill  favoring  local  option  defeated  in 
the  Lower  House.  England :  The  Home  Secretary 
introduces  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  for  tlie 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouth. 

27.  Louisiana :  Eight  negroes  lynched  in  Marshall 
Parish  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  assassination  of  a 
white  man. 

>  28.  Arrival  of  the  Coxey  Army  at  Washlnfrton. 
Ohio :  A  division  of  Coxey  ites  arrested  at  Mount  Ster- 
ling for  holding  up  a  railway  train.  United  States 
troops  ordered  to  assist  the  civil  authorities  in  the  far 
West.  On  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  System  the 
Knights  of  Labor  are  called  out  on  strike. 

29.  Iowa:  Kelly's  Army,  1,250  strong,  at  Des 
Moines. 

80.  Strike  of  2,000  painters  at  Chicago.  Washing- 
ton: Adjournment  or  the  Supreme  Court  until  May 
14.  Annual  congress  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Italy  :  Anarchists  explode  bombs  in  two 
cities. 

KftT  1.  End  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  strike 
by  arbitration.  Baltimore:  Ninth  annual  convention 
of  the  National  League  of  American  Musicians. 
Waj*hinirton :  Fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Asao- 

>  ciation  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States. 
'  Attempted  demonstration  of  (<oxey's  Army  on  the 

steps  of  the  Capitol.    The  leaders  arrested. 

2.  The  supreme  council  of  the  American  Protective 
Association  meets  at  Des  Moines,  lowr.  Cleveland, 
Ohio :  A  mob  of  Italians  and  Poles  attacks  the  iron 
mills,  but  the  riot  is  subdued  by  the  police. 

4.  Further  bloodshed  in  the  coke  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania; killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  Mem- 
])his,  Tenn. :  Meeting  of  the  general  conference  of 
the  Methodist  P^piscopal  Church  South.  London: 
Two  Italian  anarchists  sentenced  to  long  terms  of 
imprisonment. 

5.  The  President  publishes  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  vessels  employed  in  fur  sealinff. 

6.  National  Association  of  tlie  Young  Nien's  Chris- 
tian Association  Secretaries  in  session  at  Cedar  Bap- 
ids,  Iowa. 
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8.  South  Carolina:  The  Supreme  Court  decides 
that  prohibition  is  in  force.  New  York :  The  State 
Constitutional  Convention  organizes  at  Albany. 
Opening  of  the  sixth  annual  convention  of  Slate  rail- 
road commissioners.  St  Louis :  Annual  convention 
of  the  Cienei-al  Ata^ociation  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

9.  Boston :  Second  annual  Convention  of  Work- 
ing-girls' Clubs.  Philadelphia :  Second  biennial  Con- 
vention of  W onienV  C 1  ubs.  Iowa :  K  el  ly 's  A rmy  sai Is 
from  Dea  Moines  on  flat  boats.  Seizure  of  two  Amer- 
ican steamboats  on  Lake  Erie  by  Canadian  revenue 
cutter*  the  passengers  arrested  for  illegal  fishing  in 
Canadian  waters.  Fredericksburg.  Va. :  Dedication 
of  a  monument  to  the  mother  ot"  Washington.  Al- 
bany:  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Constitutional 
Convention,  Joseph  IL  Choate  president 

10.  New  York :  Resignation  of  Richard  Croker  as 
leader  of  Tammany  Hall.  Washington  Territory : 
Several  deputy  mai-sbals  and  citizens  sliot  in  a  con- 
flict with  Coxeyites. 

11.  Chicago:  2,000  Pullman  Car  Company  employ- 
ees strike  for  last  year's  wages. 

12.  Kansas:  The  captured  Coxey  Army  is  removed 
to  Leavenworth,  where  there  is  a  strong  garrison  of 
regulars.  England  :  Opening  of  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Irish  National  League  at  Liverix>ol. 

13.  Wyoming :  Arrest  of  n  Commonweal  army  by  a 
United  States  Marshal  at  Green  river. 

15.  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Mineteenth  annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. 
Philadelphia:  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers.  Texas  :  The  South- 
em  Baptist  Convention  meets  at  Dallas.  Germany  : 
The  Miner's  Congress  at  Berlin  represents  nearly 
the  whole  mining  population  of  the  civilized  world. 

16.  The  United  states  Bering  Sea  j)atrol  fleet  sails 
for  the  sealing  grounds.  Saratoga,  >i.  Y. :  Meeting  of 
the  one  hundred  and  sixth  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Nashville,  Tenn. :  Meeting  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  General  Assembly. 

18.  Germany  :  All  the  English  delegates  withdraw 
from  the  Miner's  International  Congress  at  Berlin. 
Italy  :  At  the  secret  consistory  in  Rome  6  archbish- 
ops are  created  cardinals. 

19.  Washington :  Several  hundred  employees  of  the 
Government  printing  office  dismissed  to  reduce  the 
force.  Saratoga,  N.  Y. :  Formal  action  taken  by  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  toward  union  with 
the  Southern  branch  of  the  Church.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio:  Considerable  detachments  of  Commonweal 
armies  are  suflfering  from  cold  and  hunger  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city. 

21.  England :  ()pcning  for  traffic  of  the  Manches- 
ter Ship  Canal.  Barcelona,  Spain  :  Execution  of  six 
anarchists  charared  with  the  attempted  assa.'isination 
of  Capt.-Gen.  Campos.  Paris :  Execution  of  an  an- 
archist 

22.  W^ashington :  Third  convention  of  the  Bime- 
tallic League.  France :  Resignation  of  the  Cabinet, 
which  hml  been  defeated  by  a  majority  of  40  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

28.  Corea:  News  received  of  the  murder  of  the  Chi- 
nese Governor  and  40  officials  of  the  palace. 

24.  England :  The  Queen  celebrates  her  seventy- 
fifth  birthday.  Gov.  Flower,  of  New  York,  vetoes 
the  bill  preventing  a  display  of  foreign  flags  on  public 
buildings.  Nashville,  Teiin. :  National  Conference 
of  Societies  for  Charities  and  Correction.  Saratoga, 
N.  Y. :  Beginning  of  the  trial  of  Prof.  H.  P.  Smith 
for  heresy  before  the  Presbyterian  (Jeneral  Assembly. 
Pennsylvania:  Five  strikers  killed  in  an  attack  on 
a  coke'  plant  London  :  Rear-Admiral  Erben,  Capt 
Mahan,  and  the  officers  of  the  United  States  cruiser 
Chicago  entertained  at  a  great  public  dinner. 

25.  Ohio :  More  conflicts  between  striking  miners 
and  deputy  sheriflVs.  London :  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  a*  large  vote,  adopts  a  resolution  favoring  the 
principle  of  paying  the  expense  of  political  elections 
out  of  public  funds, 

26.  Pennsylvania :  The  Governor  goes  to  the  coke 
regions  to  use  his  personal  influence  toward  allaying 


the  disturbances.  Colorado:  The  Governor  orders 
out  the  militia  to  suppress  riotous  miners  at  Cripple 
Creek.  New  York  :  Meeting  of  400  delegates  repre- 
senting the  various  orders  of  railway  employees.  Sar- 
atoga :  Conviction  of  Prof.  Smith  olf  heresy  by  a  vote 
of  396  to  301. 

27.  Illinois:  The  Governor  oniei-s  troops  to  Mi- 
nonk,  where  a  mob  has  taken  possession  of  a  railway 
train. 

28.  New  York :  First  meeting  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League.  Saratoga:  Eightieth  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

29.  Washington :  300  employees  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment receive  notice  of  dismissal.  The  triennial  Con- 
gress of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons  opens  its 
sessions.  Spain  :  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts  a 
bill  for  the  repression  of  anarchy.  Opening  of  the 
Anglican  Missionary  Conference  at  London. 

80.  Unveiling  of  the  Confederate  sailors'  and  sol- 
diers' monument  at  Richmond,  Va.  Pennsylvania: 
The  Governor  issues  a  warning  proclamation  to  the 
rioters  in  the  coke  regions.  Ohio :  Gov.  McKinley 
orders  out  the  militia  to  prevent  interference  with 
coal  trains.  Washington :  The  Commonweal  armies 
hold  a  public  parade  in  the  streets.  New  Orleans : 
The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  decides  that  tlie 
city  is  not  liable  for  damages  in  the  case  of  the  Ital- 
ians who  were  killed  in  1891. 

Jone  1.  St  Louis,  Mo. :  1,000  carpenters  strike  for 
the  Union  scale  of  40  cents  an  hour.  Gen.  Kellv  and 
his  Industrial  Army  leave  the  city,  having  lost  neav- 
ily  bv  desertion.  Korea :  The  rebels  capture  one  of 
the  chief  provinces.  London  :  Opening  of  the  thir- 
teenth International  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion Conference. 

2.  Chicago:  Dedication  of  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum.  The  United  States  war  ship  Baltimore  or- 
dered to  Korea.  France :  Election  of  M.  Casimir- 
Perier  as  President  of  the  republic  ;  vote,  229  to  187. 
Berlin :  The  agrarian  conference  adjourns,  after  pass- 
ing resolutions  in  favor  of  special  legislation. 

4.  Washington:  Destitution  among  the  Common- 
wealers.  New  York:  Session  of  the  International 
Temperance  Congress  on  Staten  Island.  Boston : 
Sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Work- 
ers' International  Union.  Berlin :  Adjournment  of 
tlie  International  Silver  Commission  without  having 
ettected  anything  iinixirtant 

5.  Oregon :  The  Rei)ublican8  cany  the  elections. 
Ohio :  Cbxey  nominntcd  for  Congress  in  the  Eight- 
eenth District  Kentucky  :  Judge  Barr  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  decides  that  the  separate  railway- 
coach  law  is  unconstitutional.  Maryland:  Militia  or- 
dered out  against  the  striking  miners.  Colorado :  An 
agreement  ettected  between  the  Cripple  Creek  miners 
and  the  operators.  Idaho :  A  number  of  Common- 
wealers  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  train  stealing. 
San  Francisco  :  Fifty -fifth  annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

6.  Ohio  :  The  Governor  orders  1,200  State  troops  to 
the  scene  of  the  strikes  in  the  eastern  counties.  Mont- 
real, Canada :  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Syracuse  :  Thir- 
ty-fourtli  annual  session  of  the  Brewers'  Association. 
Belgium:  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts  the  bill 
for  revising  the  Constitution.  China:  2,000  troops 
dispatched  to  suppress  the  Korean  rebellion.  Lon- 
don :  Golden  jubilee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

7.  Ohio  :  Coal  trains  move  under  the  protection  of 
militia.  Illinois :  Kelly  and  his  Commonwealers 
abandon  their  boats  at  Cairo  and  resume  their  march 
on  Washington.  Iowa:  Sixth  annual  Congress  of 
the  Scotch-Irish  Societv  in  America.  Chicago: 
Triennial  General  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Africa  :  French  trooi)s  are  sent  into  the  Congo  region. 
The  Sandwich  Islands :  A  Hawaiian  vessel  reaches 
Neckar  island  in  advance  of  a  British  cruiser  and 
hoi.Kt.s  the  Hawaiian  flag. 

9.  Iowa:  Conclusion  of  the  strike  of  coal  miners. 
Montana :  19  Commonwealers  sentenced  to  jail  for 
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various  offenses.    France  :  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
vot«8  a  large  sum  to  send  troops  to  Algiers. 

10.  Pennsylvania:  Coke  strikers  killed  and  wound- 
ed in  an  encounter  with  sheriffs  at  Lamont.  State 
troops  on  both  sides  of  Ohio  river  harassed  by- 
strikers.  Nebraska:  The  State  Supreme  Court  de- 
clares the  eight-hour  labor  law  unconstitutional. 
Washington  :  Coxcy,  Brown,  and  Jones  released  from 
jail. 

11.  Ohio :  Conference  of  miners  and  operators  at 
Columbus  agrees  on  a  wage  scale  of  60  cents  a  ton  iu 
Ohio  and  69  cents  in  Pennsylvania.  Continued  de- 
struction of  railroad  property  in  Ohio  and  Alabama. 

12.  Nebraska:  Meeting  of  the  State  League  of  Re- 
publican Clubs  at  Lincoln.  Morocco :  Ahdul  Aziz 
succeeds  to  tlie  sultanship. 

13.  Chicago:  First  quadrennial  convention  of  the 
American  Railway  Union.  New  York:  Beginning 
of  the  trial  of  Erastus  Wiman  for  forgery. 

14.  Kansas :  The  Populists*  State  Convention 
adopts  a  woman^s-suffrage  proposition  and  renomi- 
nates Gov.  Lewelling.  Italy :  The  Cabinet  puts  for- 
ward a  modified  financial  scheme,  with  sweeping 
pledges  of  economv. 

15.  California:  In  the  circuit  court  Judge  Ross  sen- 
tences the  170  Industrials  to  jail  for  stealine.  Lon- 
don :  The  House  of  Lords  again  rejects  the  bill  to  le- 
galize marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 

16.  Rome:  An  anarchist  tires  2  shots  at  Premier 
Crispi.  Paris :  International  Congress  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Association. 

17.  The  striking  miners  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  West  Virginia  decide  to  return  to  work.  The 
Indiana  minerii  continue  the  strike.  Illinois  :  Twen- 
ty-three Industrials  arrested  at  Fairfield  for  train 
stealing  and  sent  to  jail.  Berlin  :  The  Emperor  lays 
the  corner  stone  of  the  new  cathedral. 

ly.  Ohio:  The  State  Supreme  Court  declares  un- 
constitutional the  law  re<^uiring  semimonthly  pay- 
ment of  wages.  Wisconsin :  *'  General  "  Cantwelrs 
Industrial  Army  captures  a  train  and  rides  200  miles. 
Kansas:  At  Leavenworth,  121  of  Sanders's  Industrials 
sentenced  and  sent  to  different  county  jails.  Toronto, 
Canada :  Sixth  annual  convention  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen's  Union. 

20.  Michigan :  2,000  miners  on  the  Gogebig  range 
go  on  strike.  New  York  :  Twenty -eighth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  S«)ciety  of  Civil  Engineers 
at  Niagaro  Falls.  Erastus  Wiman  sentenced  to  five 
years  and  six  months  in  State  Prison  for  forgery. 

21.  Chicago:  The  American  Railway  Union  ap- 
proves the  People's  party  and  its  principles  in  con- 
vention. Pennsylvania:  The  (lovernor  orders  out 
militia  to  suppress  disorder  in  Jefferson  County. 
Illinois  :  Twenty-five  strikers  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury.  Paris :  The  ('hamber  of  Deputies'  by  a  large 
vote  sustains  the  ministry  in  its  treatment  of  social- 
istic instructors  in  state  colleges. 

22.  Ohio:  The  State  Supreme  Court  declares  the 
anticigarette  law  oonntitutional.  Chicago :  The 
American  Railway  Union  decides  to  boycott  Pullman 
cars  unless  the  company  consents  to  arbitration. 
Michigan:  A  band  of  200  deserters  from  Industrial 
armies  occupy  Stuubcnville.  Russia:  An  attempt 
discovered  by  the  police  to  blow  up  the  railway  train 
on  which  the  Emperor  was  traveling.  Korea:  Japan- 
ese troops  land  in  Korea,  precipitating  a  crisis  with 
the  Chinese  force  of  occupation. 

23.  Berlin :  A  protocol  signed  between  England 
and  Germany  rejrarding  the  African  dispute. 

24.  France* :  President  Carnot  a.ssassinated  by  an 
anarchist  at  Lyons.  Vienna:  A  meeting  of  25,000 
socialists  declares  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage. 

25.  St.  Louis  and  Ludlow,  Ky. :  About  500  em- 
ployees of  the  Pullman  ('onipany  strike,  in  obedience 
to  orders  from  the  American  Railway  Union.  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. :  Sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Uniformed  Catholic  Knights. 

26.  Denver,  Col. :  National  Convention  of  the 
League  of  Republican  Clubs.  Indiana :  (ieneral  re- 
turn of  coal  miners  to  work.    The  boycott  against 


Pullman   cars  jsroes  into  effect     Scotland:   About 
65,000  miners  strike  against  reduction  in  wages. 

27.  The  Pullman  boycott  extends  to  all  roads  tliat 
run  into  Chicago.  Industrial  Armv  disturbances  are 
thus  far  reported  in  14  States  and  2 1'erritories.  Paris : 
M.  Casimir-Pdrier  elected  President  to  succeed  Carnot. 

28.  The  President  signs  a  bill  making  LaI)or  Day 
a  national  holiday.  Tlie  railway  strike  spreads  so  as 
to  include  nearly  all  the  great  railroads  between  tho 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific.  Paris:  President  Casi- 
mir-Pener  accepts  the  resignation  of  the  old  ministry 
and  asks  M.  Burdeau  to  form  a  new  Cabinet.  Ottawa, 
Canada :  Opening  of  the  Intercolonial  Conference. 

29.  Arrest  in  Philadelphia  of  several  officials  of  a 
steel  company  for  conspiracy  to  perpetrate  fraud 
against  the  United  States  m  gun  castmgs. 

30^  The  month  closes  with  a  most  threatening  state 
of  aflfairs  in  the  West  and  Northwest;  violence  con- 
tinues to  increase  at  all  the  strike  centers.  Loudon : 
Formal  opening  of  the  Tower  bridge. 

July  1.  The  Federal  Government  takes  active  steps 
to  protect  mails  in  transit  through  the  region  of  dis- 
tur nance.  Paris:  Funeral  of  President  Carnot  Ar- 
rest of  60  anarchists.  Arrest  of  150  anarchists  at 
Rome.  Sir  Charles  Russell  succeeds  Lord  Coleridge 
as  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Additional  Chinese  troops 
are  ordered  to  Korea. 

2.  Chicago:  United  States  courts  issue  a  general 
injunction  against  strikers,  and  Federal  troops  are 
ordered  out 

3.  Strikers  block  the  operation  of  all  railroads  from 
(^hicago  westward.  Regulars  and  State  troops  in 
strong  force  ortlercd  to  the  scene  of  action.  Paris : 
President  Casimir-P^rier  reads  his  inaugural  address 
before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Germany :  Strin- 
gent measures  adopted  against  anarchists. 

4.  Special  session  of  the  United  States  grand  jury 
called  at  Chicago  for  the  indictment  of  strike  leaders. 
Cleveland.  Ohio :  Dedication  of  soldiers'  and  sailors* 
monument. 

6.  Great  destruction  of  property  by  rioters  at  Chi- 
cago. Encounters  with  tne  militia  at  Sioux  City. 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. :  National  convention  in  the  in- 
terest of  good  roads.  Butte,  Mont:  Riot  in  conse- 
quence of  display  of  an  A.  P.  A  sign;  several  men 
killed.  Beginning  of  the  Britannia- Vigilant  yacht 
races.    Twelve  anarchists  arrested  in  Paris. 

6.  Chicago:  Hundreds  of  cars  burned  by  rioters: 
Gov.  Altgeld  protests  against  the  intervention  of 
United  States  troops.  London :  Ivord  Salisbury  intro- 
duces a  bill  to  give  the  Government  power  to  deal 
with  anarchists  and  alien  paupers. 

7.  State  troojis  fire  on  the  mob  at  Chicago.  United 
States  regulars  assume  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  Union  Pacific  Railroads. 

8.  Regulars  disperse  a  mob  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  1 
man  being  killed  and  4  wounded.  Several  labor  or- 
aranizations  express  sympathy  with  the  strike  at  tho 
West  Italy:  Severe' antianarchist  measures  passed 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

9.  Chicago:  Nearly  100  trades  unions  threaten  to 
join  the  strikers;  the  Pullman  Company  refuses  to 
arbitrate. 

10.  Debs  and  others  of  the  strike  leaders  arrested 
for  conspiracy  at  Chicago,  but  released  on  bail,  (ien- 
eral call  upon  all  Knights  of  Labor  to  strike,  irnited 
States  regulars  start  for  Sacramento,  Cal.,  which  has 
been  for  several  days  under  mob  rule.  Railroad  serv- 
ice slowly  resumed*  at  Chicago. 

11.  Master- work  man  Sovereign's  appeal  to  the 
Knights  of  Labor  generally  ignored.  About  15,000 
members  of  allied  trades  strike  in  Chicago,  but  with- 
out serious  results.  Strikers  wreck  a  train  at  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  killing  the  engineer  and  8  soldiers,  and 
injuring  others.  Cleveland,  Ohio:  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor. 

12.  Tho  military  authorities  consider  the  strike 
practically  at  an  end  as  regartls  its  dangerous  ele- 
ments. (  ommodore  Carpenter  is  detailed  to  succeed 
Admiral  Skerrctt  in  command  of  the  Asiatic  squad- 
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ron;  Commodore  Kirklnnd  to  the  European  squad- 
ron. The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  rejects  the 
prY>po8ition  for  an  income  tax.  An  nnarchist  attempts 
to  burn  the  French  ironclad  Camot  at  Toulon.  Ger- 
many declares  a  tariff  war  against  Spain.  Korea :  A 
conference  of  foreign  representatives  endeavors  to 
effect  a  settlement  between  China  and  Japan. 

18.  Debs  offers  to  declare  the  strike  oil'  condition- 
ally, but  the  railroad  managers  refuse  to  treat  RcjCf- 
ulars  fire  upon  the  mob  at  Sacramento.  The  assassin 
of  Mayor  Harrison  hanged  in  Chicago.  Ohio :  A  de- 
tachment of  Kelly's  Industrial  Army  captures  a  rail- 
way train.  Paris:  The  police  frustrate  an  anarchist 
attempt  to  blow  up  several  public  buildings. 

14.  Strikers  are  returning  to  work  in  many  places. 

15.  Strikers  wreck  a  freight  train  at  Indianapolis, 
but  in  general  trains  are  running  regularly. 

16.  Italy:  The  Senate  approves  the  antianarchist 
bill.  England:  International  athletic  contest — Ox- 
ford wins  51  events ;  Yale,  3i. 

17.  Debs  and  other  leaders  sent  to  jail  by  the  Fed- 
eral Court.  The  President  signs  a  bill  permitting 
Utah  to  hold  a  constitutional  convention  and  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  State.  Paris :  Bitter  debate  on  the  anti- 
anarchist  bill  in  the  Chaiuber  of  Deputies. 

18.  New  York:  The  committee  on  suffrage  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  votes  against  woman  suf- 
frage. 

1 9.  Federal  troops  withdrawn  from  Ch  icago.  Egypt : 
Encounter  between  Italian  troops  and  Mahdists,  with 
heavy  loss  on  both  sides.  Italy  :  The  anarchist  who 
attempted  to  kill  Premier  Crisp!  convicted  and  scn- 
tencea  to  prison. 

20.  Retirement  of  Kear-Admiral  Fyffe,  U.  8.  N. ; 
Commodore  Stanton  promoted  to  be  rear  admiral. 
Michigan :  State  tixx)ps  sent  to  Ironwood. 

21.  The  American  Railway  Union  declares  the 
strike  off',  unconditionally,  in  California.  Paris  is 
placarded  with  handbills*  threatening  anarchist  ex- 
plosions by  wholesale.  Italy :  The  Senate  approves 
the  Government's  financial  measures. 

22.  On  authority  of  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Wat- 
terson  a  letter  fVom  the  Papal  Legate  Satolli  is  pub- 
lished, approving  the  suspension  of  liquor  deal  era  and 
j*aloon  keepers  from  ecclesiastical  office. 

2S.  Chicago:  Beginning  of  the  strike  ca^es  in  the 
Federal  court.  South  Carolina :  The  Governor  issues 
a  proclamation  to  reopen  State  liquor  dispensaries  on 
Aug.  1. 

24.  Washington:  Investigation  of  the  frauds  of  the 
Carnegie  Company  in  connection  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  armor  plate.  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. :  Annual 
convention  of  tlie  International  Order  of  the  King's 
Daughters  and  King's  Sons.  Korea:  Native  troops 
attack  the  Japanese  garrison  at  Seoul. 

25.  Republican  State  conventions  in  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  and  Arkansas.  Hostilities  break  out 
between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  naval  forces. 

27.  Completion  of  a  new  Atlantic  cable  from  Ire- 
land to  Newfoundland. 

28.  Paris:  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  is 
prorogued. 

29.  The  Japanese  capture  a  Chinese  war  vessel, 
and  sink  anotuer,  with  neavy  loss  of  life. 

30.  Provisional  recognition  of  the  Hawaiian  Repub- 
lic, subject  to  the  President's  approval. 

31.  Florida:  Meeting  of  the  Democratic  State  (Con- 
vention. Washington:  Meeting  of  the  Labor  ('om- 
mission  to  investigate  the  strikes.  Arrival  of  the 
Royal  Hawaiian  commissioners.  Hostilities  between 
Spaniards  and  Malays. 

Angost  1.  Japan  declares  war  against  China.  Ocean 
Grove,  N.  J. :  Annual  camp  meeting  of  the  National 
Temperance  Society.  St.  Paul,  Minn. :  Twenty-fourth 
annual  convention*  of  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Union.  Blueflelds,  Central  America :  A  British  force 
landed  to  preserve  order. 

2.  Nashville,  Tenn. :  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
rob  the  grave  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Chicago:  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Railway  Union  opens  with 
58  delegates,  mainly  from  the  West.     China:  The 


Emperor    issues  a  manifesto   accepting   war   with 
Japan. 

3.  South  Carolina :  Arrest  of  12  prominent  citizens 
of  Darlington  County  for  participation  in  the  late 
whisky  riot.  Recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the 
new  Government  of  Sailvador. 

4.  Debs  and  the  American  Railwav  Union  ui^are 
voters  to  support  the  Populist  party.  Peru :  Installa- 
tion of  Gen.  Cacercs  as  President 

5.  Chicago:  The  general  strike  committee  of  the 
American  Railway  Union  decides  to  call  the  strike 
off,  except  as  to  certain  roads  whose  employees  arc 
determined  to  settle  local  grievances.  Dispatches 
from  China  and  Japan  report  considerable  engage- 
ments between  the  contending  forces  on  sea  and  land. 

6.  Commodore  Erben,  V.  S.  N.,  promoted  to  be  rear 
admiral.  China  and  Japan  making  purcliases  of  war 
material  in  England  ana  on  the  Continent 

7.  Chicago:  The  Governor  dismisses  the  State  troops 
called  out  for  duty  during  the  strike. 

8.  Washington :  Industrial  Armies  rapidly  desert- 
ing their  camps  in  the  vicinity.  The  movement  con- 
sidered practically  at  an  end. 

9.  The  President  formally  recognizes  the  new  Re- 
public of  Hawaii.  China  and  Japan  are  hurrying 
troops  to  Korea. 

10.  Nebraska :  Two  companies  of  State  militia  or- 
dered to  South  Omaha  to  restrain  packing-house 
strikers.  France :  At  Dijon  8  anarehists  are  convicted 
of  sympathy  with  the  murderer  of  President  C-arnot 

11.  Vii^inia:  An  Industrial  Army  at  Roslyn  dis- 
persed by  State  troops.  The  Japanese  fieet  attacks 
the  Wei-Hai-Wei  Ibrts,  and,  after  a  few  shots,  crosses 
the  channel  and  similarlv  attacks  Port  Arthur.  The 
great  Chinese  areenal  at  ll an- Yang  destroyed  by  fire. 

18.  Washington:  Adoption  of  the  amended  Wilson 
Tariff  bill  by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  relics 
of  the  Industrial  Anii^'  shipped  to  the  West  South 
Africa :  Revolt  of  Kathrs  in  tne  Transvaal. 

14.  The  President  approves  a  bill  to  tax  national 
bank  notes  and  United  States  Treasury  notes.  Lon- 
don :  Rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Evictive 
Tenants  bill.  Arrival  in  London  of  large  numbers  of 
anarchists  from  the  Continent 

15.  The  Tariff'  bill  sent  to  the  President  New 
York:  Annual  session  of  the  National  Association  of 
News-dealers,  Booksellers,  and  Stationers.  Y'ork, 
Pa. :  Twenty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  Beneficial  Union.  Rome:  The  police  dis- 
cover an  anarchist  plot  to  assassinate  the  Premier. 
London :  A  dynamite  bomb  explodes  in  a  city  post 
office.  Arrival  at  Tromsoe,  Norway,  of  the  Wellman 
Arctic  expedition. 

16.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  Forty -third  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  Korea:  50,000  Japanese  troops  ready  for 
service.  France:  Execution  at  Lyo'ns  of  President 
Camot's  assassin. 

17.  A  Japanese  cruiser  sunk  by  the  Chinese. 

19.  x\ll  tederal  troops  on  strike  duty  ontlio  Pacific 
Railroad  have  been  withdrawn. 

20.  Davenport,  Iowa :  Thirteenth  annual  encamp- 
ment of  the  order  of  Sons  of  V'eterans. 

22.  Korea:  The  Kinar  declares  himself  independent 
of  China,  and  claims  alliance  with  the  Japanese. 

23.  Pall  River,  Mass. :  Lockout  of  25,000  mill  oper- 
ators. 

24.  Bluetields :  American  and  British  residents  im- 
prisoned by  the  Nicaraguans. 

25.  England :  Parliament  prorogued  until  October. 

26.  l^ondon :  Demonstration  in  Hyde  Park  by  the 
National  League  for  Abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords ; 
70,000  people* said  to  have  participated. 

27.  The  Tariff  bill  becomes  a  law  without  the  Pres- 
ident's signature.  W^ashington :  Encampment  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  Borneo:  A  Dutch  military  ex- 
pedition defeated  by  natives  in  the  interior. 

28.  Adjournment  of  Congress.  Chinese  dispatches 
announce  landing  of  the  Japanese  forces  at  Pa-Ku. 

September  1.  Omaha:  Juagc  Scott,  of  the  United 
States  cireuit  court,  issues  an  attachment  for  Roman 
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Catholic  BiHhop  Scannel  for  contempt  of  court. 
Korea :  A  squaarou  of  Russian  war  ships  arrives  to 
protect  tliat  nation's  interests. 

3.  Arkansas :  The  election  results  in  an  astimated 
majority  a  little  short  of  30,000  for  the  Democrats. 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.:  Annual  session  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association.  Denver,  Col.:  Meeting 
of  the  National  Irrij?ation  Convention. 

4.  China  and  Japan  :  American  consuls  assume 
protection  of  natives  of  the  two  countries.  Berlin, 
Prussia :  The  Emperor  unveils  the  monument  to  the 
memory  of  William  I  at  Konigsberg.  Africa :  Des- 
perate lighting  between  an  English  commercial  com- 

Sany  and  the  French,  growing  out  of  a  boundary 
ispute. 

5.  Membere  of  the  unsuccessful  Cook  arctic  expe- 
dition reach  North  Sidney  on  a  fishing  schooner, 
their  steamer  having  been  abandoned  at  sea. 

6.  Memphis,  Tenn. :  Grand  jury  finds  three  indict- 
ments agamst  alleged  participants  in  a  recent  lynch- 
ing. Rear- Admiral  Henry  Erben,  U.  S.  N.,  retires,  and 
Commodore  Richard  Meado  becomes  rear  aJm  ral. , 
China :  A  committee  appomtcd  for  the  impeachment 
of  Li  Hung-Chansf. 

7.  St. Louis:  Meetinsfof  the  National  Retail  Liouor 
Dealers'  Association.  Turin,  Italy :  A  cafe,  wrecked  by 
an  anarc  h  ist  bom  b.  S  e  ven  anarch  ists  arrested  i  n  Rome 
for  conspiracy  to  kill  the  Premier.  The  Dutch  in  the 
East  Inaios  have  reconquered  a  part  of  their  revolted 
territory  on  the  island  of  Lombok.  England :  At  the 
Trades  Union  Cous:res.H  it  is  resolved  to  petition  the 
Government  to  prevent  the  landing  of  destitute  aliens. 

8.  China  sends  a  note  to  the  European  powers,  lay- 
ing the  blame  for  the  war  upon  Japan. 

9.  Idaho :  Regular  troops  are  withdrawn  from  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  mininj?  region,  lately  in  disorder. 
China :  Admiral  Ting  is  degraded  for  cowardice  and 
incapacity.  Prussia :  Much  dissatisfaction  is  evinced 
by  tne  nobility  over  the  Emperor's  speech  at  Konigs- 
berg. 

10.  Mississippi :  Proceeding's  instituted  against  the 
Governor  and  htate  otlicials,  for  the  alleged  issue  of 
State  w^arrants  in  the  likeness  of  United  States  notes. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.:  Annual  encampment  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  Harrisburff,  Pa.:  Fourth 
biennial  meeting  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen. 

11.  Minnesota:  The  cases  against  16  strikers  on 
the  Great  I*iorthern  Railroad,  charged  with  obstruct- 
ing United  States  mails,  dismissed  by  the  district 
court  Tennessee :  The  Hon.  J.  L.  Snodgrass  chosen 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  Conclusion 
ot  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Japan  and  Korea. 
Africa :  German  troops  defeat  a  force  of  2,000  natives, 
with  heavy  loss. 

12.  Ohio:  At  the  convention  of  Roman  Catholic 
Knights  at  Dayton  a  resolution  is  passed  taking 
ground  against  the  recent  ollicial  denunciation  of 
liquor  dealers.  South  Africa  :  Surrender  of  the  chief 
insurgent  leaders  to  the  Boers. 

13.  Pittsburg,  Pa. :  Col.  Thomas  G.  Lawler,  of  Illi- 
nois, elected  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grand  Anny 
of  the  Republic.  Boston:  Convention  of  Life  ami 
Accident  Insurance  Underwriters.  Scotland:  Con- 
clusion of  the  ii^reat  miners'  strike. 

14.  New  Orleans,  La. :  Suit  begins  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  Mayor  Fitzpatrick,  charged  with  favoritism 
and  incompetencv.  India:  Rioting  between  Moham- 
medans and  Hmclus  in  Bombay. 

15.  Fall  River,  Ma-^^s. :  8S,(m)0  mill  operators  on 
strike.  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland :  Amval  of  the 
Peary  arctic  auxiliary  expedition. 

16.'  Memphis,  Tenn.:  Several  indictments  and  im- 
prisonments have  occurred  for  the  lynching  of  negroes 
near  Careyville.  Japan  :  A  fieet  of  21  trans|K)rt8 
sails  for  Chinese  waters.  China:  two  imperial  cen- 
sors have  been  set  over  Vieeroy  Li-Hung-Chang. 
Great  Japanese  victorv  on  Yalu  riVer. 

17.  General  orders  from  the  War  Department  make 
ffreat  changes  in  the  distribution  of  tlie  rejjular  army, 
based  upon  the  experiences  of  the  late  strikes.    Bos- 


ton, Mass. :  Celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  city. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. :  Seventieth  annual  session  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  New  York  : 
Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association 
at  Lake  Placid. 

18.  Omaha:  Impeachment  of  Mayor  Bemis,  for 
spending  the  city's  money  on  Kelly's  Industrial  Anny. 
Philadeh)hia :  Sixth  biennial  convention  of  the  Catho- 
lic Knights  of  America.  Switzerland :  A  petition  bear- 
ing nearly  30,000  siifnatures  is  presented  to  the  Fed- 
eral consul,  demanding  repressive  measures  against 
anarchists. 

19.  Toronto,  Canada:  A  "deep-water-ways"  con- 
vention held  in  the  interest  of  Canada  and  the  North- 
western United  States. 

20.  Boston :  A  general  strike  of  garment  workers 
ordered. 

24.  New  York  city :  Strike  of  8,000  shirt-makent 
for  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  their  wa^es.  Sara- 
toga, N.  Y. :  Biennial  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  and 
other  Christian  churches.  Louisville,  Ky. :  Grand 
council  of  the  Young  Men's  Catholic  Institute  of  the 
United  States.  Victoria:  Prime- Minister  Patterson 
resigns,  in  consequence  of  the  late  election.  Vienna : 
German  Congress  of  National  Sciences  opens  with 
2,000  delegates.  Montreal :  Twenty -second  annual 
meeting  of  the  .\merican  Public  Health  Association. 

25.  Washington :  The  President  appoints  Gen. 
William  Ward  Dulileld  superintendent  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  in  place  of  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendcnhall.  Mon- 
tana:  Several  American  Railroad  Union  leaders  sen- 
tenced to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  interference  with 
the  mails;  others  similarly  sentenced  in  California 
and  elsewhere.  Toronto,  Canada :  Annual  meeting  of 
the  Chapter  General  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  and 
Malta. 

26.  Japan:  A  fresh  anny,  30,000  strong,  sails  for 
some  point  on  the  Chinese  coast.  Seizure  of  a  British 
steamer  by  the  Chinese,  suspected  contraband  of 
war.  Vienna:  Seventy  members  of  socialistic  so- 
cieties arrested  by  the  police. 

27.  The  President  issues  a  proclamation  pardoning 
Mormons^  g"*dty  of  polygamy.  London :  Tlie  Cliam- 
ber  of  Commerce  ent'ertams  at  dinner  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Morton,  and 
Congressmen  Straus,  of  New  York,  and  Wilson,  of 
West  Virginia. 

2rt.  New  Y'ork:  Ratification  of  the  work  of  the 
Constitutional  ('onvention  by  a  vote  of  95  to  45,  3 
Republicans  votinsr  in  the  negative  with  the  Demo- 
crats. Omaha:  The  impeachment  trial  of  Mavor 
Bemis  results  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  China:  The 
Japanese  capture  Manchuria.  Russia:  Arrest  of  160 
I'oles  at  Odessa  on  account  of  an  alleged  revolution- 
ary plot. 

29.  China  and  the  United  States  ratify  the  Chinese 
exclusion  treaty.  San  Francisco  :  Forty  indictments 
against  strikers  returned  by  the  Grand  Jury.  Ad- 
journment of  the  Now  York  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. 

30.  The  Secretary  of  War  has  selected  Pcnsacola, 
Fla.,  as  one  of  the  mur  ports  to  be  fortified.  Official 
opening  of  the  Baltic  ship  canal.  Sweden :  Elei^- 
tions  result  in  a  victory  for  the  (Conservative  party. 

Ootober  1.  Washington:  Indictment  by  the  Grand 
Jury  of  11.  O.  HavemcTcr  and  John  E.  Searles,  of  the 
Sugar  Tnittt ;  also  of  Mr.  Seymour,  the  broker,  who  re- 
fused to  testify  in  the  case.  Annapolis,  Md. :  The 
fiftieth  academic  year  of  the  Naval  Academy  Ijegins 
with  246  cadets.  Boston,  Mass.:  Opening  of  the 
World's  Food  Fair  by  the  (-rovernor.  Belgium :  .\ 
socialist  attempt  to  make  an  antimilitary  demonstra- 
tion in  Brussels  results  in  a  riot  France:  Several 
anarchists  arrested  in  Marseilles. 

2.  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa :  Twenty -sixth  annual 
meetinjr  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes.see.  Boston: 
Forty-first  annual  meeting  of  Odd  Fellows  (colored). 
Italy  :  Sixty-eight  members  of  the  Malavita  Society 
sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment.  Ant- 
werp :  Close  of  the  World's  Fair. 
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3.  Parkereburgf  V/est  Va. :  National  Farmers^  Con- 
gress. London:  Sir  Joseph  Kenals  chosen  Lord 
Mayor. 

5.  Salt  Lake  City:  Sixty-fifth  annual  conference 
of  the  Mormon  Church. 

8.  South  Carolina:  The  State  Supreme  Court  de- 
clares the  liquor  dit^pensarv  law  constitutional.  W  ash  - 
ington :  Openinj^  ot  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
llungary :  The  House  of  Magnates  refuses  recognition 
to  the  Jewish  religion. 

9.  Washington :  Decision  by  the  Attorney-General 
that  the  word  "  wool "  in  the  new  tariff  applies  only 
to  the  hair  of  sheep.  Agents  of  Chili  pay  over  to  the 
State  Department  |240,564.35,  the  award  of  the  claims 
oommission.  New  York :  Comer  stone  of  the  Com- 
mercial Travelers*  Home  laid  at  Bingham  ton.  Wash- 
ington :  Convention  of  the  National  Spiritualists^  As- 
sociation. 

10.  Baltimore:  Twentieth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Bankers*  Association.  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y. : 
Twelfth  annual  Indian  Conference.  Philadelphia : 
annual  Conference  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishops of  the  United  States.  Madison,  Wis. :  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Board  of  Commissions  for  For- 
eign Missions.  Philadelphia :  Meeting  of  the  com- 
manderics  of  the  military  order  of  the  iioval  Legion. 
Newark,  N.  J. :  National  encampment  of  the  Veteran 
Union  Legion. 

1 1.  New  Bedford,  Mass. :  The  operatives  in  Ave 
mills  resume  work.  Milwaukee,  Wis.:  Indictments 
returned  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  against  Debs 
and  24  other  railway  men.  Washington:  Ninth 
annual  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrews, 
1,200  delegates  present.  China-Japan:  Capture  by 
the  Japanese  of  wi-Ju.  Africa:  The  Portuguese  are 
hemmed  in  by  a  large  torce  of  Kaffirs. 

12.  Aquia  Creek,  V a. :  Six  highwaymen  hold  up 
and  rob  an  express  train,  obtainmg  a  large  sum  of 
money.    Vienna :  Opening  of  the  Strauss  jubilee. 

13.  Batavia,  N.  Y. :  Unveiling  of  a  memorial  tablet 
to  Bobert  C.  Morris,  the  great  financier  of  colonial 
and  Revolutionary  days;  Secretary  Carlisle  delivers 
the  oration.  Return  of  Ambassador  Bayard  from 
England. 

14.  Aiken,  8.  C. :  The  attorneys  for  the  city  give 
notice  of  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  ease  of  the  decision  regarding  the  dis- 
pensary law.  Belgium  holds  her  first  parliamentary 
election  under  universal  suff^rage ;  77  Catholics  elected 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  against  7  Liberals  and 
12  Socialists.  Germany:  Rejects  England's  proposal 
to  intervene  in  the  war  between  China  and  Japan. 
The  various  anti-.Jewish  political  sections  consolidate 
under  the  name  of  the  Social  Reform  party. 

15.  New  York :  Convention  of  the  American  In- 
atitute  of  Artists.  New  South  Wales :  The  Legislature 
passes  a  resolution  favoring  woman  suffrage  by  a 
vote  of  58. to  13.  Mexico-Guatemala:  The  boundary 
dispute  has  been  settled. 

16.  Indian  Territory :  Because  of  recent  robberies, 
the  express  companies  decline  to  receive  money  for 
transportation  until  further  notice.  Berlin  :  47  meet- 
ings of  socialists  are  held  to  enforce  the  boycott 
against  breweries. 

17.  Ohio:  A  mob  of  lynchers  dispersed  by  the 
militia  at  Washington  Courthouse,  5  killed.  Success- 
ful trial  trip  of  the  battle  ship-Maine.  Massachusetts: 
The  State  Supreme  Court  hands  down  a  decision  af- 
firming the  constitutionality  of  the  collateral-inherit- 
ance tax.  Chicago  :  Incorporation  of  an  international 
antigambling  association. 

18.  Washington :  Arraignment  of  Messrs.  Ilave- 
meyer  and  Searles,  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  before  the  Dis- 
trict Supreme  Court ;  they  plead  Not  guilty,  and  are 
admitted  to  bail.  Vienna :  Parade  of  10,000 'socialists ; 
mounted  police  disperse  the  assembly,  and  many  are 
womided.  Berlin  :  The  municipal  council  rejects,  by 
a  large  vote,  a  socialist  proposition  for  an  eight-hour 
working  day. 

19.  District  of  Columbia:  The  Court  of  Appeals 
denies    the    appeal    in    Pollard    V9,    Breckinridge. 


Texas:  Four  highwaymen  hold  up  a  railway  train 
and  secure  several  thousand  dollars.  The  perpetra- 
tors of  the  Aquia  Creek  robbery  are  caught.  Great 
Britain :  Appointment  of  Sir  R.  T.  Reid  as  Attorney- 
General.  Japan:  Opening  of  the  special  session  of 
i'arliament  by  the  Emperor  in  person;  great  enthu- 
siasm regarding  all  war  measures. 

20.  New  York  city:  Arrest  of  ex-Captain  Doherty 
and  6  former  police  otttcers^  on  indictment  for  black- 
mail and  extortion.  Pans:  Reorganization  of  tiie 
Panama  Canal  Company  w^ith  new  officers  and 
directors. 

21.  Indian  Territory  :  An  express  train  wrecked 
and  robbed  at  Wagoner ;  little  plunder  taken.  Japan : 
Parliament  pa.sses  unanimously  Government  bills  for 
large  appropriations.  Germany :  The  Socialist  Con- 
gress opens  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

22.  Indianapolis:  Conference  of  the  iron  workers, 
with  a  view  to  general  organization.  Pennsylvania  : 
The  State  Supreme  Court  pennanently  enjoins  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  from  absorbing  several  minor 
concerns.  Kansas :  A  mob  attempts  to  lynch  a  negro 
at  Ossawattomie.  Washington :  Meeting  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  twenty-sixth  annual  session.  Italy :  Tlie 
Government  d'ecreeN  the  dissolution  of  all  socialist 
workingmen's  societies. 

23.  Indian  Territory:  Residents  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  detail  troops  for  protection  of  private  property. 
Fall  River,  Mass. :  Resumption  of  strike  among  the 
textile  workers.  Macon,  Ga. :  Opening  of  the  Dixie. 
Interstate  Fair.  Lowell,  Mass. :  Convention  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  Baltimore,  Md. : 
General  conference  of  Universalist  churches.  The 
special  session  of  the  Japanese  Parliament  closes  with 
the  declaration  that  no  foreign  interference  will  l^e 
tolerated.  France :  The  Parliament  resumes  its  sit- 
tings. The  German  Chancellor  has  invited  a  general 
conference  in  Berlin  to  discuss  antisocialistic  meas- 
ures. 

24.  Kansas  City :  Organization  of  the  National 
SwitchmenV  Union,  to  succeed  the  Mutual  Aid  So- 
ciety, which  fell  to  pieces  during  the  late  strikes. 
Ruw^ia :  an  imperial  decree  declai-es  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  heir  to  the  throne,  the  rightful  heir,  Grand 
Duke  Geoige,  having  renounced  his  claims  on  account 
of  incurable  disease.  Rome :  The  Pope  presides  at 
the  oi)ening  of  the  conference  to  consiaer  union  with 
the  Eastern  Church. 

25.  Fall  River:  The  Manufacturers'  Association 
votes  unanimously  to  make  no  concessions  to  the 
striking  weavers. 

26.  Washington :  The  German  ambassador  informs 
the  Department  of  State  that  the  importation  of  fresh 
beef  and  cattle  from  the  United  States  to  Germany 
will  soon  be  prohibited.  New  Haven,  Conn. :  Annual 
meeting  of  the  ISational  Association  of  Graduates  of 
Women's  Colleges;  the  society  has  18  branches  and 
nearly  2,000  members.  New  York :  Organization  of 
a  new  whisky  trust,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000.  Ar- 
rival of  the  steamer  Lucania,  five  days,  seven  hours, 
and  twenty-three  minutes  from  Liverpool.  Germany : 
Resignation  of  C'hancellor  von  Caprivi.  China- Japan : 
The  Japanese  main  army  crosses  Yalu  river,  entering 
Manchuria;  several  defeats  of  the  Chinese  are  an- 
nounced. 

27.  Washington  :  Preliminary  meeting  of  the  Ven- 
ezuela Claims  Commission.  New  York  :  Indictment 
of  police  captain  Schmittberger  by  the  grand  jury,  for 
accepting  bribes.  Germany:  Ap|)ointinent  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfuerst  as  Imperial  Chancellor. 
England:  Lord  Roseberv,  in  opening?  tlie  political 
campaign,  practically  decUres  war  against  the  House 
of  Lords. 

28.  Prohibitions  against  American  cattle  are  issued 
at  Bremen  and  Hamburg. 

29.  The  Attorney-General  decides  that  State  offi- 
cials can  not  seize  oonded  liquors  in  South  Carolina. 

30.  Baltimore:  Second  annual  convention  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  King.  Fall  River :  The  great  strike 
is  practically  over.    China-Japan :  Some  of  the  forts 
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at  Port  Arthur  are  captured  by  the  Japanese,  and  the 
iovadinff  army  is  approachinjyr  Moukdcn. 

SI.  Washington :  The  Treasury  Department  is  in- 
formed that  the  Province  of  Quebec  revokes  its  dis- 
criminating export  duties  on  lumber.  A  Canadian 
loan  of  £2,250,000  is  negotiated  in  London. 

Horember  1.  Washington :  First  meeting  of  the  ship- 
canal  board  appointed  by  the  President  to  consider 
the  construction  of  a  canal  between  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Bays.  Philadelphia:  (leneral  meeting  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
committee  on  Church  extension.  r>»ew  York  :  Several 
additional  convictions  of  police  officers  for  bribe-tak- 
ing.    Death  of  Alexander  III,  Emperor  of  Russia. 

2.  Proclamation  of  Nicolas  II,  Emperor  of  Kussia. 

4.  The  Japanese  capture  the  outworks  of  Port  Ar- 
thur. 

5.  London :  Explosion  of  a  bomb  near  the  residence 
of  Home  Secretary  Asquith. 

6.  New  York :  Judge  Barrett  decides  that  a  student 
can  neither  acquire  nor  lose  residence  in  a  seminary 
for  purposes  of  registration  as  a  voter.  Appointment 
of  Capt.  Philip  Cooper  to  be  Buperintendent  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy.  China- Japan  :  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  foreign  powers,  assembled  by  in- 
vitation of  the  Chinese  Lmpcror,  informed  that  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  Japanese  invasion,  and  asked 
to  reoue-st  their  governments  to  intervene. 

7.  Brooklyn,  ?I.  Y. :  Seventy-fifth  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  General  Missionary  Committee  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Gcnnany  agrees  to  re- 
consider the  prohibition  of  American  cattle.  A  Chi- 
nese loan  amounting  to  £1,600,000  has  been  negotiated 
in  London. 

8.  Germany  formally  recognizes  the  Hawaiian  Re- 
public. Rome:  The  final  conference  of  prelates  in 
relation  to  the  union  of  (Oriental  and  Romish  churches 
held  at  the  Vatican,  the  Pope  presiding. 

9.  Woodland,  Cal. :  S.  G.  Warden,  convicted  of 
train  wrecking  during  the  railroad  strike,  is  sen- 
tenced for  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

10.  Great  Britain:  The  Cabinet  decides  to  give  the 
precedence  to  the  anti-Lords'  resolution  on  their  pro- 
gramme of  legislation.  Suspension  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  France  and  Madagascar. 

IL  Chicago:  Socialists  commemorate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  execution  of  their  brethren  by  a  general 
meeting.  Russia :  Impressive  funeral  services  of  the 
late  Emperor  at  Moscow. 

12.  Philadelphia :  Launch  of  the  steamer  St  Louis, 
the  largest  ever  built  in  America.  Decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  that  nuns  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  may  wear  the  uniform  of  their 
order.  Boston:  Opening  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
Congress. 

13.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Carlisle  issues  a  call 
for  a  loan  of  $50,000,000  on  tive-per-cent.  ten-year 
bonds.  New  Orleans:  Annual  convention  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor;  Mr.  Sovereign  re-elected  Grand 
Master  Workman. 

14.  Washington :  Ei|?hth  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. 

-15.  Indian  Territory:  Trains  held  up  by  outlaws, 
passensfers  robbed,  and  in  general  a  reign  of  lawless- 
ness. "Springfield,  111.:  Twenty -eighth'  annual  ses- 
sion of  trie  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

16.  Now  York  city :  Meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Nftval  Architecture  and  Marino  Engineering.  St 
Louis:  Meeting  of  the  National  (Christian  Alliance. 

17.  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Twenty -first  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

18.  France:  Sixty -five  million  francs  granted  for 
the  proposed  Madagascar  campaign. 

20.  ITie  Dutch  recover  their  possessions  in  Lom- 
bok  after  sharp  fighting  with  the  natives.  East 
Africa:  German  troops  win  a  considerable  engage- 
ment with  the  natives  and  liberate  many  slaves! 

21.  Official  announcement  that  the  disturbances  at 


Blueficlds,  Central  America,  are  practically  ended. 
Spain :  E.vecution  of  the  anarchist  who  exploded  a 
bomb  in  Barcelona  last  year. 

22.  Texas :  Indictment  of  officers  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  for  violating  State  anti-trust  laws.  Extra- 
dition refused  by  the  New  York  authorities.  Brazil : 
The  President  grants  amnesty  to  all  political  olYend- 
ers.  Capture  of  Port  Arthur  by  the  Japanese.  A 
third  Japanese  army  is  sent  to  operate  in  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang  region. 

23.  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
signed  at  Washington. 

24.  Washington:  The  entire  amount  of  the  new 
loan  assigned  to  the  Stewart  syndicate  of  New  York. 

25.  Incorporation  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Company 
under  the  laws  of  Vennont 

26.  St.  Louis  :  Seventh  annual  session  of  the  Trans- 
MissLssippi  Congress.  Russia :  Marriage  at  St  Peters- 
burg of  rsicolas  II  and  the  IVincess  Alix. 

27.  New  York:  The  Court  of  Appeals  dismisses 
the  petition  of  John  Y.  McKane  for  a  new  trial. 
France:  Ratification  of  a  taritT  convention  with 
China.    Spain:  Abolition  of  public  execution. 

29.  Geoi^a :  The  Legislature  refuses  the  usual  ap- 

Eropriation  for  the  State  militia.  Davenport,  Iowa: 
Opening  of  the  completed  section  of  the  Hennepin 
Canal.  Portugal :  Session  of  the  Cortes  summarily 
closed  on  account  of  continued  disorder. 

Deoember  1.  New  York :  Arrival  of  John  Bums, 
M.  P.,  the  English  Labor  leader.  England  warns 
Turkey  that  the  investigation  of  Armenian  outrages 
must  be  satisfactory  to  the  powers. 

8.  Italy  :  The  King  opens  Parliament 

4.  Massachusetts:  Municipal  elections;  laiige  Re- 
publican gains. 

8.  Washington:  Ratification  of  the  treaty  with 
China.  Minneapolis :  Second  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Municipal  League.  Gennany :  The  Emperor 
opens  the  Reichstag. 

10.  Denver,  Col.:  Annual  session  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Columbus,  Ohio :  Organization 
of  the  Coal  Miners'  and  Operators'  Interstate  Board 
of  Arbitration. 

11.  Japan-China:  Continued  reports  of  Japanese 
victories*.  South  Carolina:  Ex-Gov.  Tillman  elected 
United  States  Senator  in  place  of  the  Hon.  M.  C. 
Butler. 

18.  Turkey :  The  Porto  consents  that  consuls  of  the 
powers  shall  sit  with  the  Annenian  (Mmmission. 

14.  Chicago:  Session  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Refonn  League;  Carl  Schurz  president  Debs  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  imprisonment  for  contempt  of 
court 

18.  Newfoundland :  A  financial  crisis  precipitated 
by  discoveries  of  large  overdratU  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Commercial  Bank. 

21.  ('hina:  It  is  announced  that  the  Emperor  has 
granted  plenipotentiary  jwwurs  to  Chang-Ymg-Huan 
to  make  peace  with  Japan. 

22.  Newfoundland  :  Business  at  a  standstill  owing 
to  the  financial  crisis. 

26.  Washington:  Meeting  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association.  New  York  :  Meeting  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Association  at  Columbia  Collcirc. 

27.  Washington :  First  meeting  of  the  Venezuelan 
Claims  Commission.  Baltimore:  Meeting,  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  of  the  Geolofirieal  Society,  the 
Society  of  Naturalists,  the  Morphological  Society, and 
the  Physiolopcal  Society.  Philadelphia :  Meeting  of 
the  Philological  Congress. 

28.  Washington:  Meetings  of  the  Folklore  Society, 
the  Fore.strv  Association,  ami  the  Society  of  ('hurcli 
History.  2^ew  York :  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Anatomists. 

29.  New  York :  Last  session  of  the  Lexow  Commit- 
tee. For  an  account  of  its  proceedings,  see  Nbw  York 
CiTV.  Newfoundland :  The  ('ouncil  pass  resolutions 
taking  extraordinary  measures  to  restore  credit  and 
relieve  distress. 
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FARMERS'  CONGRESS.  The  foarteenth 
annual  session  of  the  Farmers'  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  met  in  the  Academy 
of  Music,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  3,  1894, 
where  it  held  a  f«»ur  days'  session.  The  hotels, 
principal  places  of  business,  and  private  houses 
were  decorated  with  bunting,  and  "Old  Glory" 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  stage  decora- 
tion of  the  large  music  hall. 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  the  Hon. 
John  A.  Hutchinson,  as  the  representative  of 
(fuv.  McCorkal,  of  the  State ;  Dr.  John  A.  Myers, 
in  behalf  of  the  farmere  of  the  State;  and  by 
lion.  W.  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  Parkersburg. 
They  were  responded  to  by  the  president  of  the 
congress,  the  Hon.  Benjamin  P.  Clayton,  of 
Iowa;  Col.  Daniel  Needham.  President  of  the 
New  England  Agricultural  Society;  and  Hon. 
J.  M.  Stahl,  secretary  of  the  congress. 

The  president,  in  his  annual  address,  said : 

It  would  seom  that  in  the  past  eighteen  months  we 
have  almost  reached  the  danger  line  in  the  agitation 
between  capital  and  labor.  The  loss  to  capital  has 
been  great ;  and  the  loss  to  the  laboring  man,  by  rea- 
son of  nonemployment,  has  been  and  will  be  felt 
with  greater  torce  before  the  close  of  the  coming 
winter.  The  road  to  friendship  and  hannony  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  would  be  short  if  ntripped  of 
the  imaginary  conflict  between  the  two.  Capital 
and  labor  are  one  and  inseparable  in  the  progress  of 
the  world.  The  feeling  within  us  is  strong  to  say 
that "  labor  is  king  " ;  that  labor  should  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages that  have  been  wrung  from  the  hard  condi- 
tions* of  its  environment.  But  wealth  is  the  fulcrum 
upon  which  labor  rests  and  operates.  Wealth,  no 
less  than  labor,  renders  luminous  the  pathwav  of  the 
ages.  Whenever  a  monument  has  been  raiMea,  a  dis- 
covery made,  an  achievement  accomplished,  a  conti- 
nent discovered,  a  civilization  changed,  or  a  city 
built,  capital  gave  direction  to  labor.  NVhcre  a  river 
has  been  bridged,  a  mountain  tunneled,  a  continent 
crossed,  and  a  nation  webbed  with  iron  trackage,  it 
lias  been  by  the  co-operation  of  capital  and  labor. 
The  busy  wheels  of  commerce  that  aiHturb  the  ouiet 
of  every  community,  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments tnat  consume  vast  Quantities  of  protlucts,  that 
t*cnd  out  every  needed  implement  and  every  neces- 
sary article  for  man^s  use,  that  constructs  the  ship 
lines  that  plow  deep  the  vast  waters  of  the  high  seas 
to  every  market  known  to  civilization,  are  the  joint 
results  of  capital  and  labor. 

The  true  American  laborer  is  not  wholly  responsi- 
ble for  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  growing 
out  of  the  late  agitation  and  labor  strikes.  Wo  have 
a  foreign  immigration  whowe  principal  business 
seems  to  be  to  foment  difficulty,  and  upon  which  the 
0onj?res3  of  the  United  States  should  act.  The  pride 
of  all  true  Americans  is  to  extend  a  hospitable  hand 
to  all  who  would  come  to  our  shores  to  better  their 
condition;  but  we  want  no  fugitive  from  justice, 
whose  purpose  is  tn  overthrow  law  and  order.  Under 
the  proud  flag  of  this  great  country  there  is  room 
for  t-ne  oppressed  and  the  down-trodden  of  all  na- 
tionalities that  would  better  their  social  and  politi- 
cal condition;  but  the  immigrant  that  expects  pro- 
tection under  our  (constitution  must  leave  behind 
him  his  political  vices,  and  must  learn  to  be  an 
American  citizen. 

As  shown  bv  the  census  report  of  1890,  the  farm 
values  of  the  United  States  were  as  follow : 


Fiirms  and  improvements $14,000,000,000 

Farm  pniducw,  IbOO 2,400,170.484 

Livestock 2,208,767,573 

Farai  ImplemeDts 494,247,467 

Grand  total $19,168,185,494 

This  gives  to  the  farming  element  of  the  United 
States  aoout  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
nation.  When  we  include  the  landed  interest,  with 
all  that  legitimately  belongs  to  it,  we  control  fully  60 
per  cent,  of  the  wealth  of  the  republic.  In  view  of 
this  magniticent  representation  of  what  we  claim  as 
legitimately  belongmg  to  farm  resources,  it  should 
be  no  surprise  that  we  make  an  effort  to  protect  our 
splendid  mtercst<.  and  that  we  should  approach  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence of  success  in  securing  a  respectful  hearing. 
The  .American  farmer  is  opposed  to  extreme  and  con- 
stant agitation.  To  him  tne  political  arena  has*  no 
attraction  so  long  as  the  afi'airs  of  State  are  adminis- 
tered with  economy  and  to  the  best  interest  of  all  the 
people. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  fanner  and  the  agri- 
culturist should  take  no  part  in  politics.  We  should 
not  for  a  moment  lay  aside  or  forget  our  duty  to  so- 
ciety and  to  the  Government.  At' the  risk  of  being 
called  a  politician,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the 
political  atmosphere  is  kept  pure,  and  that  the  vicious 
classes  are  hela  in  check. 

Let  me  beg  of  each  individual  member  of  this  con- 
gress that  he  will  give  the  congress  the  full  benefit 
of  his  experience. 

On  call  of  the  roll  of  States,  the  following 
were  chosen  as  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  to 
whom  all  resolutions  were  referred  without  de- 
bate: 

Alabama,  T.  J.  Kev:  Florida,  W.  A.  Cooper; 
Georgia,  G.  M.  Kyals ;  Illinois,  J.  B.  Foley  ;  Indiana, 
J.  T.Offitt:  Iowa,  L.  S.  Coffin;  Maryland,  D.  L von 
Kogcrs;  Ma.«isachusetts,  Daniel  Needham;  Missis- 
sippi, Frank  Wall ;  Montana.  George  D.  Thomas ; 
New  Hampshire,  J.  W.  Sanborn;  New  York,  A.  M. 
Childs;  North  Carolina,  J.  R^  Tillory;  Ohio,  Judge 
W^illiam  Lawrence:  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  II.  F.  James; 
Rhode  Island,  Hon.  N.  D.  'Pierce ;  Tennessee,  G.  M. 
Slaughter;  Tex&*j  R.  F.  Butler;  Vennont,  O.  M. 
Tinkham;  Virginia,  R.  R.  Home;  West  Vii^inia,  T. 
C.  Atkeson ;  Michigan,  A.  Campbell. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress were  these : 

That  this  Fanners'  National  Congress  request  the 
President  and  Congress  that  an  international  con- 
ference be  called  of  all  nations  ready  to  unite  in  a 
convention  for  the  equal  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  full 
legal-tender  money  on  such  just  ratio  between  the 
two  metals  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

That  we  are  opposed  to  any  legislation  by  Congress 
which  will  have  the  effect  to  cause  cither  gold  or 
silver  to  be  exported  so  as  thereby  to  leave  substan- 
tiallv  only  one  of  the  metals  as  money  in  this  country. 

That,  to  whatever  degree  either  great  political  party 
shall  adopt  the  policy  of  protection,  we,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  farming  interest,  demand  that  an  equal 
protection  be  given  to  fanii  products;  and  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  committees 
of  Conirress  to  secure  an  equal  adjustment  of  such 
schedules. 

That  we,  the  representatives  of  this  congress,  pray 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  intercede  in 
behalf  of  the  farmers  and  shippers  of  stock,  to  make 
the  law  more  stringent  in  regard  to  the  shipping  of 
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live  Btock,  and  not  to  allow  the  niann^ere  of  rail- 
roads to  delay  8tock  longer  than  one  hour  at  any  way 
station. 

That  all  grains  and  seeds  to  be  put  upon  the  market 
f^raded  accordinj^  to  quality  should  be  graded  bv  a 
sample  of  legal  halt  bushel,  and  that  no  smaller 
quantity  than  that  should  be  a  lawful  sample  from 
which  such  grade  shall  be  determined  and  tixed. 

That  there  should  be  no  reduction  in  the  present 
rate  of  postage  of  any  class  of  mail  matter  before 
there  is  free  dailv  mail  delivery  in  towns  and  villages 
and  throughout  banning  regions. 

That  any  article  used  as  human  food  which  shall 
contain  any  substance  not  legitimate  in  its  manufac- 
ture, or  wliich  shall  contain  any  adulterating  ingredi- 
ents, should  bear  on  every  package  containing  any 
such  article,  in  plain, legible  letters, the  word"  Adul- 
terated." 

That,  in  all  States,  farmers  of  whatever  political 
party  should  demand  a  just  share  of  all  delegates  in 
nominating  conventions  who  distinctly  «nd  positively 
represent  agricultural  industries. 

That  the  "Congress  of  the  United  States  should  es- 
tablish a  Board  of  Arbitration,  or  so  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law  as  to  give  the  commission  the 
light  to  investigate  the  cause  of  strikes,  that  have 
been  so  disastrous  to  life  and  to  the  movement  of 
commerce,  especially  to  live  stock  and  perishable 
farm  products ;  and  that  said  commission  should  have 
the  right  to  adjust  any  grievance  that  may  exist  be- 
tween capital  and  labor. 

The  licjuor  traffic  as  represented  by  the  saloon 
business  is  the  cause,  either  direct  or  indirect,  of  the 
poverty,  crime,  and  misery  that  prevail  in  the  United 
States;  and  we  call  upon  our  National  Congress,  and 
the  various  Stat43  legislatures,  lo  enact  such  la^vs  as 
will  suppress  the  liquor  tratlic  at  the  earliest  date 
possible. 

That  the  laws  with  reference  to  foreign  immigra- 
tion be  strictly  enforced,  in  order  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing upon  American  shores  of  foreign  elements  that 
have  come  in  competition  with  American  labor,  and 
that  have  constantly  bred  discord  and  anarchy  on 
American  soil.  We  i^espectfully  ask  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  prompt  action  in  these 
matters. 

We  recognize  with  great  satisfaction  that  the 
Farmers'  Congress,  in  its  several  sessions  from  1886 
to  1893,  inclusive,  has  been  recorded  in  the  "  Annual 
Cyclopaedia";  and  wo  hereby  extend  the  thanks  of 
this  congress  to  p.  Appleton  &  Co,  the  publishers 
of  this  valuable  work,  and  also  to  Hon.  B.  F.  Clayton, 
now  president  of  this  body,  who  has  written  the  re- 
ports thus  published. 

An  excureion  was  given  during  the  congress 
to  Blennerhassett's  island,  where  a  banquet  was 
spread  on  that  lovely  and  historic  ground.  An- 
other excursion  was  over  the  Ohio  Valley  Rail- 
road to  Sisterville,  the  center  of  the  great  oil 
regions,  which  was  extremely  interesting  to  the 
delegates. 

During  the  three  dayv'  session  many  Questions 
were  introduced  and  ably  discussed,  ana  resolu- 
tions covering  nearly  every  agricultural  and 
productive  industry  will  be  sent  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

The  fifteenth  annual  session  will  be  held  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  October.  1895.  The  session  just 
closed  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  organization. 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW  OF  1894.  The 
feature  of  the  year  was  the  congested  condition 
of  the  money  markets  in  New  York,  London, 
and  Paris,  reflecting  the  absence  of  confidence 
which  was  the  natural  result  of  the  financial 
crisis  in  this  country,  and  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  affairs  in  Great  Britain,  caused  by  the  Baring 


crisis  of  1890,  and  by  the  Australian  and  tlie 
South  American  embarrassments  last  year.  The 
New  York  associated  banks  in  February  held 
the  largest  amount  of  cash  and  of  surplus  re- 
serve ever  recorded.  Toward  the  end  of  August 
the  Bank  of  England  reported  the  unprece- 
denteti  sum  of  £39,886.099  bullion,  and,  Dec.  27, 
the  Bank  of  France  held  £82.783,141.  and  the 
Hank  of  Germany  reported  £40,334,275  gold. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  call  money 
at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  loaned  at  an 
average  of  1  per  cent.,  and  frequently  loans  were 
made  at  ^  of  1  per  cent.  Discounts  in  the  open 
market  at  London  were  at  one  time  in  the  sum- 
mer as  low  as  i  of  1  per  cent,  for  sixty-day  bank 
bills,  and  at  the  same  time  the  unoflQcial  rate  at 
Paris  was  |  per  cent.  A  com  pa  rat  i  vely  sra  all  loan 
offered  by  the  city  of  Paris,  in  April,  attracted 
subscriptions  from  London,  and  spasmodic  ac- 
tivity in  the  open  market  rate  at  Paris  stimu- 
lated shipments  of  gold  from  New  York.  In 
very  many  instances  merchants  anticipated  set- 
tlements abroad,  taking  advantage  of  the  ex- 
treme cheapne^ss  of  money  here  to  adjust  ac- 
counts which  carried  5  per  cent,  interest  in 
Europe.  Though  capital  was  in  such  great 
abundance,  America  offered  little  or  nothing  to 
attract  it  for  investment.  No  sooner  had  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  increasing: 
the  gold  reserve,  than  members  of  Congress;  by 
resolution,  declared  that  no  part  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  loan  must  be  used  except  for  the  re- 
demption of  legal  tenders,  and  owing  to  this 
op[>osition  failure  of  the  negotiation  was  threat- 
ened. The  silver  question  w^as  early  in  the  year 
agitated  in  Cong^ress,  and  in  March  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  coinage  of  the  silver  seigniorage 
f)assed  both  Houses,  but  it  failed  to  become  a 
aw  by  reason  of  the  veto  of  the  President. 
Even  then  a  proposition  was  made  in  the  Senate 
to  coin  Mexican  dollars  at  the  United  States 
mints  with  American  silver,  notwithstanding  its 
manifest  impracticability.  The  renewal  of  ^e 
silver  controversy  in  Congress,  and  the  delay  of 
the  Senate  in  acting  upon  the  Tariff  bill  after  it 
passed  the  House,  early  in  February,  discouraged 
European  investments  or  speculation  in  Ameri- 
can securities.  The  movement  of  the  **  Army  of 
the  Commonweal"  was  regarded  abroad  as  of 
far  greater  importance  than  it  was  here.  The 
strike  of  the  bituminous  coal  miners  in  May, 
and  the  sympathetic  strike  of  railroad  employees 
in  June  and  July,  likewise  tended  to  deter  opera- 
tions by  Europeans,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Tariff 
bill  became  a  law,  in  August,  that  much  interest 
was  taken  in  American  railroad  stocks,  and  then 
only  for  a  brief  period.  But  while  Europeans 
had'  so  little  confidence  in  our  securities,  they 
apparently  had  not  much  more  in  their  own. 
Speculation  in  internationals  was  very  tame, 
influenced  in  great  part  by  the  socialist  demon- 
strations preceding  and  following  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Carnot,  of  France,  June  24. 
The  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Japan  and 
China,  July  27.  was  at  first  regarded  as  likely  to 

five  some  employment  to  idle  European  capital ; 
ut  Japan^s  requirements  were  met  with  nome 
contributions,  while  China  borrowed  only  spar- 
ingly, and  it  was  not  until  toward  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  new  loans  were  negotiated  by 
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Wheat,  bushels 

Corn,  bushels 

Cotton,  bales 


Total  values . 


CROP  OF  189«. 


Yield. 


896.181,725 

1,619:495,1:41 

T;27a,000 


Price,  Ju. 
i,  1894. 

48 
8 


$259,466,279 
696,882,906 
291,000,000 


$1,246,349,185 


Austria  and  Russia,  that  the  outlook  became  at 
all  promising.  The  silver  market  in  London 
was  unsettled  in  February  by  the  reported  in- 
tention of  the  India  Council  to  sell  bills  Regard- 
less of  market  conditions,  and  on  March  8  the 
price  of  bar  silver  fell  to  27  pence,  deranging 
Eastern  exchanges,  and  causing  a  panicky  feel- 
ing in  India.  There  was  a  gradual  recovfery  and 
some  activity  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  be- 
tween Japan  and  China,  but  in  November  the 
price  fell  off,  and  on  Dec.  29  it  was  27W  pence, 
partly  because  of  indication^  of  a  speedy  ending 
of  the  war  in  China,  overtures  for  peace  through 
the  American  ministers  to  China  and  Japan 
having  been  formally  presented  after  the  fall  of 
Port  Arthur,  Nov.  22.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
year  arrangements  were  about  completed  to 
nay  off  the  £1,500,000  owing  to  the  Bank  of 
England  by  the  Baring  estate  and  to  nurse  the 
remaining  assets,  thus  relieving  the  guarantors 
of  further  liability. 

The  following  tabular  survey  of  the  econom- 
ical conditions  and  results  of  1894,  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  is  from  the 
*•  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  " : 


KCONOMICAL  CONDfnONS 
AiND  RESULTS. 

Coin  and  currency  In  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Dec  81 

Rank  clearings  In  the  tJnited 
State* 

Rusincss  fhilures 

Imports  of  merchandise  (year^ 

Exports  of  merchandise  (year) 

OroAS  earning  124  roads^year) 

Railroad  construction,  miles. . 

Wheat  raised,  bushels 

Corn  ralAcd.  bnsbels 

Cotton  raised,  hal«^s 

Pip  iron  produced  (tons  of 
2,^J40  pounds^ 

Steel  rails.  Bensemer  (tons  of 
2.240  pounds* 

Anthracite  coal  (tons  of  2,240 
pounds) 

Petroleum  (runs)  production, 
barrels 

Imiiilgraiion  into  the  United 
States  (year) 


1803. 


li,S4e,i6i,aos 

$M.88a808,822 

$84(l,779,86« 

|77fi,745.681 

$876,148,028 

«5&2,828,899 

2,680 

896,181.725 

1.619,495,181 

7,6.7,211 

7,124,512 

I 

i,o:«,8a 

43,r.R:',f.80 
80,457,172 

488,775 


1894. 


$1,802,991,088 

$45,615,280,187 
$  172,992,856 
$672,672,540 
$824,967,864 
$489,914,870 

i.8no 

4ea267,416 

1,212,770,062 

9,UO0,000 

6,657,888 

899,120 

41,891,199 

80,072,779 

248,988 


The  prices  of  leading  staples  on  or  about  the 
1st  of  January,  1895,  compared  with  prices  at 
the  same  date  in  1894  and  1893,  were  as  follow : 


The  Crops. — The  record  of  1894  was  almost 
phenomenally  low  for  prices  of  wheat.  The 
yield  was  small,  but  the  export  demand  was 
light  owing  to  large  European  supplies  and 
also  to  a  heavy  production  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  after  the  opening  of  the  crop 
year  the  price  of  wheat  gradually  fell,  reaching 
54 J  cents  in  the  New  York  martet  on  Oct.  17. 
One  feature  was  the  feeding  of  wheat  to  cattle, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated 
that  75,000,()00  bushels  would  be  so  consumed 
during  the  crop  year.  The  corn  crop  was  de- 
ficient by  reason  of  drought,  and  in  some  sec- 
tions, notably  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Kansas,  the 
crop  was  almost  a  total  failure.  The  price  sharply 
advanced  in  September,  and  on  the  10th  cash 
corn  sold  in  New  York  at  66  cents,  while  wheat 
was  58^.  Later  the  price  of  com  fell,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  substitution  of  wheat  for  feed,  and 
also  by  reason  of  evidence  that  the  shortage  of 
the  crop  had  been  exaggerated.  The  cotton 
crop  was  large ;  prices  were  low,  and  the  cotton 
industry  was  depressed  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

Taking  prices  in  New  York,  Jan.  1.  if  the 
whole  of  the  crops  could  have  been  laid  down 
at  that  point  on  that  date,  the  values  would 
have  been  as  in  the  table  at  the  top  of  this  page. 

Stocks. — The  stock  market  was  irregular 
during  the  year,  and  generally  heavy.  The 
fluctuations  were  greatest  in  Sugar,  the  other 
industrials,  General  Eleciric,  Chicago  Gas,  the 
Grangers,  the  Coal  shares,  Pullman,  Northern 
Pacific  preferred.  Atchison,  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville, Union  Pacific,  Consolidated  Gas,  Western 
Union.  Chicago  and  Alton,  Lake  Shore,  and  Mis- 
souri Pacific.  The  market  was  generally  lower 
early  in  January,  influenced  by  a  bearish  demon- 
stration based  upon  reports,  subsequently  shown 
to  be  unfounded,  of  trouble,  in  a  trust  company, 
and  there  was  free  selling  of  Sugar  towara  the 
middle  of  the  month  on  the  postponement  of 
the  annual  meeting  until  February,  and  at  the 
same  time  Louisville  and  Nashville  fell  off  on 
news  of  the  passing  of  the  dividend.  In  the  third 
week  the  market  was  better,  rebuying  to  cover 
short  contracts  being  stimulated  by  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  5-per- 
cent, bonds  unier  the  Resumption  act  of  1875, 
and  one  feature  was  good  buying  of  the  Vander- 
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Cotton,  middling  upUnds,  per  pound 

Standard  fthectlnirB,  per  square  yai-d 

Wool,  Ohio  XX,  per  pound , 

Iron,  American  pig  No.  1 .  per  ton 

Steel  rails  at  mills,  per  ton 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  winter,  per  bushel.  . 
Corn.  Western  mixed  No.  2,  per  bushel 
Pork,  mesa,  per  barrel 


1803. 


6* 
?8  to  2» 
$15  to  $15  AO 
$20  m 
V.*l 
49i 
$16  26 


1894. 


8 

24 

$14  (.0 

$24  00 

6,H 

4H 

$14  to  $14  2fi 


1895. 


n^ 


17  to  18 
$9  50  to  $18 

$22  75 

Ml 
$12  75  to  $10  25 
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bilt  properties.  The  tone  was  generally  strong 
until  the  last  few  days  of  the  month,  when,  the 
short  interest  having  been  eliminated,  the  mar- 
ket was  deprived  of  this  support,  and  Sugar  was 
unfavorably  affected  by  the  settlement  of  the 
tariff  schedule  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  while  New  England'  was  at  first 
strong  on  the  appointment  of  permanent  re- 
ceivers, subsequently  falling  on  reports  of  an 
intended  assessment  upon  the  stock.  The 
threatened  failure  of  the  Government  loan, 
through  opposition  in  Congi-ess,  had  an  unset- 
tling effect  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when 
news  that  a  New  York  syndicate  of  bankers  had 
taken  the  loan  stimulated  a  recovery,  and  the 
market  closed  strong  with  the  most  important 
a<ivances.  compared  with  the  opening,  in  Cotton 
Oil,  Atchison,  Canada  Southern,  Central  New 
Jersey,  Chicago  Gas,  Whisky.  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  the  Grangers,  the  Vanderbilts.  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  the  Wabashes,  and  Western  Union. 
About  the  weakest  stocks  were  Sugar  and  North- 
ern Pacific  preferred.  The  market  was  irregular 
and  generally  lower  during  February.  It  opened 
strong,  influenced  by  the  successful  placing  of 
the  Government  bonds  without  disturbance  to 
the  money  market,  and  there  was  a  good  de- 
mand for  the  Vanderbilt  and  other  investment 
stocks  during  the  first  few  days.  The  specula- 
tion in  the  railroad  list  then  subsided,  and  the 
attention  of  the  traders  was  directed  to  Sugar 
and  the  other  industrial  stocks,  and  Chicago  Gas 
was  the  favorite.  This  property  fell  off  early  in 
the  month  on  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  by  the 
council  authorizing  an  opposition  company  to 
lay  mains,  and  it  was  quite  active  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  month  in  consequence  of  ma- 
nipulation alternately  by  the  bull  and  the  bear 
party.  A  decline  in  wheat  about  the  middle  of 
February  forced  the  Granger  stocks  to  very  low 
prices,  and  after  this  to  the  close  the  speculation 
was  largest  in  these  properties,  in  Sugar,  Whis- 
ky, Chicago  Gas,  Lead,  and  General  Electric. 
The  market  closed  generally  strong,  influenced 
by  covering  of  short  contracts  in  tne  Grangers 
and  in  the  industrials.  During  March  the  trading 
was  largest  in  Sugar,  the  Grangers,  Louisville 
and  Nashville,  and  Western  Union.  There  was 
a  rapid  rise  in  the  first-named  stock  of  12  points, 
followed  by  a  fall  of  9,  on  the  6th.  The  aavance 
was  due  to  manipulation  which  compelled  a  cov- 
ering of  oversold  stock  and  the  fall  to  a  settle- 
ment by  one  of  the  leading  bears.  This  move- 
ment made  the  other  industrial  stocks  feverish, 
but  gradually  there  came  an  improvement  in  the 
Grangers,  and  after  the  middle  of  the  month  the 
whole  list  was  strong,  buying  being  stimulated 
by  the  declaration  of  dividends  on  Sugar.  St. 
Paul,  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  Rock 
Island,  and  Western  Union.  The  prospect  of  a 
veto  of  the  seigniorage  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  on  the  2d  and  the  Senate  on  the  15th, 
encouraged  European  buying  of  stocks,  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  month  improved  railroad 
earnings  and  a  revival  in  the  dry-goods  trade  and 
in  some  of  the  manufacturing"  branches  tended 
to  make  the  tone  quite  strong  at  the  close.  The 
most  important  advances,  compared  with  the 
opening,  were  in  Sugar,  (-otton  Oil,  Atchison, 
the  Grangers,  the  Vanderbilts.  Lead,  Louisville 
and  Nashville,  and  Union  Pacific.    The  seignior- 


age bill  was  vetoed  on  the  29th,  and  the  veto 
was  sustained  in  the  House  on  the  4th  of  April 
by  144  yeas  to  115  nays,  and  this  temporary  set- 
tlement of  the  silver  question  more  or  less  favor- 
ably influenced  the  market  early  in  April,  though 
the  Grangers  were  freely  sold  for  European  ac- 
count, and  General  Electric  was  broken  down  on 
the  publication  of  the  annual  report.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  month  the  market  was  irregu- 
lar and  lower,  being  affected  by  the  opening  of 
the  tariff  debate  in  the  Senate  and  by  indications 
that  final  action  would  be  greatly  delayed,  and 
some  influence  was  exerted  by  engagements  of 
gold  for  shipment  to  Europe.  Then  came  news 
of  a  formidable  strike  by  the  American  Railway 
Union  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern,  and 
also  of  the  movement  of  the  "  Army  of  the  Com- 
monweal "  toward  Washington,  accompanied  by 
the  seizure  of  Northern  Pacific  trains  by  a  con- 
tingent of  the  *'army."  The- tendency  of  the 
market  was  generally  down  ward  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  month,  especially  in  the  Grangers  and 
in  Chicago  Gas.  The  greatest  declines,  compared 
with  the  opening,  were  in  Central  Pacific,  Cen- 
tral New  Jersey,  Lackawanna,  Erie,  Electric, 
New  England,  Northern  Pacific  preferred,  Read- 
ing, the  Grangers,  and  Union  Pacific.  The  shares 
of  bituminous  coal  roads  were  influenced  by  the 
strike  of  coal   miners,  which   assumed  serious 

Proportions  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Early  in 
[ay  this  strike  spread  to  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Colorado,  and  to  fields  in  other 
States,  and  by  the  close  of  the  month  117,000 
miners  were  reported  idle,  and  the  coal  famine 
affected  nearly  every  road  and  important  indus- 
try in  the  West.  'fhe**Armyof  the  Common- 
weal "  dwindled  in  numbers  as  the  advance 
guard  approached  Washington,  and  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  leader  at  the  Capitol  he  was  arrested 
for  violation  of  police  regulations.  The  business 
in  stocks  was  chiefiy  confined  to  Sugar,  the  other 
industrials,  the  Grangers,  Atchison,  the  other 
Southwestems,  Reading,  and  Western  Union. 
One  feature  during  the  early  part  of  the  month 
wjis  a  fall  in  Reading,  due  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  plan  of  reorganization,  while  Atchison 
and  New  England  were  affected  by  reports  of 
intended  heavy  assessments.  After' the  middle 
of  the  month  Sugar  was  actively  manipulated, 
and  it  fluctuated  widely  by  reason  of  the  opera- 
tions of  pools  in  this  city  and  in  Washington. 
Toward  the  close,  rebuying  of  all  the  leading 
stocks  to  cover  short  contracts  made  the  mar- 
ket generally  stronger,  although,  compared  with 
the  opening,  the  declines  were  important  in 
Sugar,  Cotton  Oil,  Atchison,  the  Coal  shares, 
Manhattan.  New  England,  Northern  Pnciflc  pre- 
ferred, the  Grangers,  Union  Pacific,  and  General 
Electric.  The  strike  of  the  bituminous  coal 
operators  ended  by  the  middle  of  June,  and  the 
stock  market  was  generally  strong  during  the 
first  half  of  the  month.  The  settlement  of  the 
sugar  schedule  of  the  Tariff  bill  made  the  stock 
of  the  company  quite  feverish,  but  there  was 
good  buying  of  the  Grangers,  General  Electric, 
and  Chicago  Gas.  After  the  middle  of  the 
month  Atchison  and  Union  Pacific  were  freely 
sold,  and  there  were  bearish  demonstrations  upon 
the  Grangers  and  Missouri  Pacific.  On  the  24th 
the  news  of  the  assassination  of  President  Camot, 
of  France,  had  a  disturbing  effect,  but  there  was 
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a  speedy  rally,  followed  by  a  decline  on  the  be- 
ginning of  the  boycott  of  the  Pullman  cars  by 
the  American  Railway  Union,  which  before  the 
end  of  the  month  extended  to  all  roads  center- 
ing at  Chicago.  The  tendency  of  the  market 
was  generally  downward  for  the  remninder  of 
June,  with  Atchison,  the  Grangers,  Pullman, 
and  Union  Pacific  weakest.  Stocks  were  ir- 
regular and  lower  during  the  greater  part  of 
July,  influenced  by  the  sympathetic  strike  of 
railroad  employees  under  the  airection  of  Presi- 
dent A.  V.  Debs,  of  the  American  Railway  Union, 
which  practically  tied  up  nearly  all  the  roads  in 
the  West  and  South,  and  extended  from  Buffalo 
and  Pittsburg,  on  the  East,  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
though  there  were  only  minor  disturbances  at 
the  above-named  cities,  and  only  the  western  por- 
tions of  the  great  trunk  lines  were  aifected.  The 
delay  in  consideration  of  the  tariff  had  a  de- 
pressing effect  upon  business  and  directly  upon 
the  stock  speculation,  and  though  the  Senate  bill 
passed  on  the  3d,  it  was  regarded  as  probable 
that  the  House  would  not  agree  to  it,  and 
therefore  that  tariff  revision  would  fail.  The 
European  selling  of  stocks  was  large  in  conse- 
ouence  of  the  railroad  troubles.  After  the  mid- 
ale  of  the  month  the  discussion  in  the  House  of 
the  Senate  tariff  bill  indicated  changes  in  the 
Sugar,  Whisky,  and  Lead  schedules,  and  the  in- 
dustrial stocks  were  feverish,  but  there  was  cover- 
ing of  short  contracts  in  shares  of  all  Western 
roads  on  the  practical  ending  of  the  railroad 
troubles.  Then  followed  selling  of  the  Grangers 
on  reports  of  an  extensive  shortage  in  com  by 
reason  of  the  drought.  There  was  a  fall  in  At- 
chison on  news  of  a  misstatement  of  earnings ; 
Whisky  was  sharply  raided,  and  the  market  was 
weak  to  the  close.  The  greatest  declines  for  the 
month,  were  in  Atchison,  the  Grangers,  Chicago 
Gas,  Consolidated  Gas,  Whisky,  Manhattan, 
Lead,  and  Union  Pacific,  while  Sugar,  the  Coal 
shares.  Western  Union,  and  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville showed  advances.  The  market  was  active 
and  higher  in  August,  though  Sn^ar  and  Whis- 
ky were  feverish  and  weak  early  m  the  month, 
by  reason  of  changes  in  the  tariff  schedules,  and 
the  Gran^ei-s  were  unfavorably  affected  by  the 
drought  m  the  corn  belt.  The  House  adopted 
the  Senate  tariff  bill  on  the  14th.  There  had 
then  been  some  improvement  in  general  trade 
and  manufacturing,  which  grew  more  decided 
after  suspense  over  the  tariff  ended.  Europeans 
bought  freely  of  American  stocks,  and  a  cover- 
ing of  short  contracts  made  the  whole  market 
quite  strong  for  the  remainder  of  the  month. 
The  most  important  advances  were  in  the  indus- 
trials, Atchison,  the  Grangers,  the  Coal  shares. 
General  Electric,  Louisville  and  Nashville,  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  Northern  Pacific  preferred.  Rich- 
mond Terminal,  Union  Pacific,  and  Western 
Union.  In  September  the  market  was  irregular 
and  lower,  with  extensive  liquidation  in  Sugar, 
Whisky,  and  Chicago  Gas ;  a  fall  in  the  Gran- 
gere.  due  to  a  large  shortage  in  the  corn  crop, 
and  a  drop  in  Heading  on  a  report  that  the 
stock  would  be  assessed.  The  reduction  of  the 
dividend  on  Rook  Island  had  an  unsettling  ef- 
fect upon  the  other  Grangers,  and  though  there 
were  occasional  reactions  in  all  the  leading 
stocks,  due  to  temporary  covering  of  short 
contracts,  the  tone  was  generally  heavy  to  the 


close,  when  the  greatest  declines  were  in  Sugar, 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Grangers,  Chicago 
Gas,  Whisky,  New  York  Central,  Reading,  Cora- 
age,  and  Western  Union.  The  market  was 
again  lower  in  October,  with  further  liquidation 
in  Sugar,  Whisky,  and  Cordage  as  the  feature, 
and  there  was  speculative  selling  of  the  Gran- 
gers, General  Electric,  Manhattan,  Reading,  and 
Western  Union.  Sugar  was  more  or  less  af- 
fected by  the  depressed  condition  of  the  refining 
industry,  the  Grangers  by  decreased  earnings,  and 
Chicago  Gas  by  threatened  competit  ion.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  month  the  bears  attacked  the  Coal 
shares  on  reports  of  cutting  of  schedule  prices 
of  coal  and  unrestricted  production,  and  North- 
ern Pacific  preferred  was  influenced  by  a  failure 
to  obtain  satisfactory  bids  for  the  receiver's  cer- 
tificates. There  was  an  irregular  rally  in  the 
leading  stocks  during  the  last  days  of  the  month, 
but  the  tone  was  feverish  at  the  close,  and  the 
greatest  declines,  compared  with  the  opening, 
were  in  Sugar,  Cotton  Oil,  Central  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western,  the  Vanderbilts,  Manhattan, 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  Grangers,  Cordage, 
and  Western  Union.  The  market  was  strong 
early  in  November,  influenced  by  the  result  of 
the  elections,  and  the  tendency  was  very  decided- 
ly upward  under  the  lead  of  Sugar,  the  other 
industrials,  the  Grangers,  the  Coal  shares,  and 
other  oversold  stocks  until  the  middle  of  the 
month,  when,  the  short  interest  being  largely 
.  eliminated,  the  bears  attacked  the  Grangers  on 
unfavorable  tralTic  returns.  Sugai*,  the  Coal 
shares,  and  Manhattan  were  freely  sold,  and  the 
market  was  generally  lower  to  the  close  of  the 
month.  The  reduction  in  the  semi-annual  divi- 
dend on  Chicago  and  Northwestern  common,  and 
of  the  (quarterly  dividend  on  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincv,  and  decreased  earnings  of  St.  Paul, 
affected  all  the  Grangers.  Reports  of  a  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  refined-sugar  market  in- 
fluenced sugar,  and  the  other  stocks  fell  in  sym- 
pathy. The  news  of  the  successful  negotiation 
of  the  new  Government  bonds  was  in  part  coun- 
teracted by  disclosures  of  a  defalcation,  amount- 
ing to  $354,000,  in  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank, 
and  a  sharp  fall  in  Sugar  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  caused  by  reports  of  closing  of  the  re- 
fineries, had  an  unsettling  effect,  'i  he  greatest 
decline,^  compared  with  the  opening,  were  in 
Sugar,  Tobacco,  the  Coal  shares,  Chicago  Gas, 
Erie,  and  the  Grangers.  Sugar  was  one  of  the 
most  active  stocks  early  in  December,  and  the 
transactions  in  it  during  the  first  week  were 
over  700,000  shares.  There  was  first  a  sharp 
fall,  due  to  statements  that  the  business  of  re- 
fining sugar  could  not  be  profitably  conducted 
under  the  new  tariff.  Then  came  a  rapid  rise, 
which  culminated  on  the  declaration  of  the  usual 
dividends,  and  this  was  followed  by  free  selling 
to  realize  profits.  There  was  an  attack  upon 
Central  New  Jersey,  due  to  reports  of  decreased 
earnings,  and  this  had  some  influence  upon  the 
other  coal  shares.  The  Grangers  were  irregular, 
although  generally  strong,  influenced  in  great 
part  by  the  passage  by  the  House  of  the  rail- 
road pooling  bill.  General  Electric  was  broken 
some  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  but  later 
it  recovered.  The  business  was  small  toward 
the  close.    Reading  was  influenced  by  the  pro- 
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spective  failure  of  the  reore^nization  scheme^ 
and  the  decline  in  this  stock  affected  Central 
New  Jersey.  The  Vanderbilts  were  inclined  to 
be  strong  on  the  declaration  of  expected  divi- 
dends, and  the  whole  market,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  coal  shares,  was  fairly  firm  at  the 
close  of  the  month. 

Total  sales  of  stocks  at  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  for  1894  were  49,075,032  shares,  against 
80,977,8^9  in  1893 ;  85,875,092  in  1892;  69,031,- 
089  in  1891 ;  71,282,885  in  1890;  and  72,014,000 
in  1889. 

The  following:  table  shows  prices  of  leading 
stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  years  1893, 1894, 
and  1895 : 


STOCKS. 

New  York  Central 

Erie 

Lake  Shore 

Michifraii  Central 

Rock  Island  

Northwest,  common 

St.  Paul,  common 

l>ela.,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Central  New  Jersey 


1893. 

1804. 

lOOi 

9S| 

2* 

14i 

128 

12<» 

104 

95f 

82  . 

68 

112 

98f 

7«| 

ft6» 

IM 

16U 

12ti 

112 

1895. 

98 
10 
184i 
98 
61* 
Hi 

16<<l 


The  following  shows  the  highest  prices  of  a 
few  of  the  speculative  stocks  in  1893,  and  the 
highest  and  lowest  in  1894 : 


American  Sofi:ar  Refining  Co. . . 
A  tchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  F^ . . 

Central  New  Jersey 

('hicago,  Bm-llngton  and  Quinry. 

Chicago  Gas 

Delaware  and  Hudson 

Dela..  Lackawanna  and  Western. 

Distillers'  and  C.  F.  Co 

Krle 

Lake  Shore 

Loalsville  and  Nashville 

Manhattan  Elevated  0>nsoL 

Missouri  Pacific 

New  York  Central 

New  York  and  New  Kngland  . . . 

Northwestern    

Northern  Piiciflc 

Northern  Pacific,  preferred 

Omaha 

Omaha,  preferred 

N.  Y.,  Ontario  and  Western 

Pacific  Mail 

Kending 

Koclc  Island  

St  Paal 

Union  Poclfic 

Weetem  Union 


1893. 


1894. 


Hi|rh«it.  I   Highnt. 


184| 
86i 

182i 

108* 
Mh 

189 

175 
1164 
2f| 

184i 
771 

l(4i 
60 

111* 

m 

net 

m 

0()f 
6S| 

121 

m 
m 

S9| 

421 
101 


1141 

16 
1171 

8H 

80 
144* 
174 

801 

181 
180 

67f 
127f 

8'ii 

im 

88* 

llOf 

6i 

281 

411 

116 

171 

24 

28f 

721 

671 

22i 

02i 


6^ 

1191 
154 

11^ 

102i 

95i 

90* 
8* 
12* 
82 
109f 
14 
18* 
18* 

^1 
7 

SO* 


Foreign  Exchange. — The  imports  of  mer- 
chandise for  the  vear  ending  Dee.  31,  1894,  were 
$98,567,306  below  those  for  1898,  and  the  ex- 
ports of  domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  were 
$50,864,484  less.  The  excess  of  merchandise  ex- 
ports over  imports  for  the  vear  was  $152,294,824, 
against  $109,592,002  for  1893.  The  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports  of  merchandise,  coin,  and 
bullion  for  1894  was  $270,035,369,  against*  $144,- 
619.350  for  1893.  Gold  exports  were  $81,200,351 
in  excess  of  the  imports  in  1894,  against  $7,018,- 
431  in  1893. 

The  dominating  influence  in  the  exchange 
market  throughout  the  gi*eatcr  part  of  the  year 
was  the  congested  condition  of  the  money  mar- 
ket, which  made  it  almost  impossible  for  foreign 


bankers  to  obtain  remunerative  rates  for  their 
money,  and  therefore  they  promptly  remitted 
their  balances,  drew  bills  only  for  current  needs, 
and  but  infrequently  made  speculative  sales  in 
expectation  of  covering  at  lower  prices,  for  the 
reason  that  the  proceeds  of  such  bills  could  not 
be  employed  to  advantage.  This  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  money  and  exchange  markets  de- 
ranged all  calculations  based  upon  trade  statis- 
tics, and  even  when  there  was  a  large  apparent 
balance  in  favor  of  this  country  exchange  was 
at  or  near  the  gold-exporting  point.  In  Janu- 
ary the  supply  of  commercial  bills  against  cotton 
and  breadstuff s  was  light,  ^nd  the  offerings  were 
promptly  absorbed  by  demand  for  current  remit- 
tance and  for  settlements.  The  market  opened 
at  $4.84*  for  sixty-day  and  $4.86i  for  sight,  fell 
to  $4.84  for  the  former  and  $4.86  for  the  lat- 
ter, and  reacted  to  $4.86*  for  long  and  $4.88i 
for  short,  influenced  by  an  investment  inquiry 
caused  by  the  fall  in  the  net  gold  reserve  of  the 
Treasury  to  $65,650,175,  the  tone  closing  easier. 
The  market  was  strong  in  February  in  conse- 
(juence  of  a  demand  for  the  settlement  of  ster- 
ling loans,  and  also  because  of  the  small  supply 
of  commercial  bills, 'and  long  sterling  was  af- 
fected by  the  reduction  in  the  Bank  of  England 
rate  to  S  per  cent.  The  delay  of  the  Senate  in 
acting  upon  the  tariff,  and  the  proposition  in 
the  House  to  coin  the  silver  seigniorage,  had  a 
deterring  effect  upon  Europeans  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  inducea  to  buy  American 
securities.  The  market  opened  at  $4.85*  for 
sixty-day  and  $4.88  for  sight,  and  rates  gradu- 
ally* advanced  to  $4.87*  for  the  former  and 
$4.89*  for  the  latter  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  there  was  an  inquiry  to  remit  for  stocks 
sold  for  European  account.  The  demand  was 
so  urgent  earlv  in  March  that  rates  were  main- 
tained at  $4.88  for  sixty-dav  and  $4.89*  for 
sight,  and  by  the  17th  $2,500,000  gold  had  been 
shipped  to  Europe.  On  the  26th  the  tone  grew 
easier  because  of  purchases  of  stocks  for  Euro- 
pean account,  on  assurances  that  the  seignior- 
age bill  would  be  vetoed  by  the  President,  and 
on  the  27th  rates  fell  to  $4.87*  for  long  and 
$4.89  for  short.  There  was  some  selling  of 
stocks  for  European  account  in  April,  and  the 
demand  for  remittance  caused  rates  to  advance 
earlv  in  the  month  to  $4.88  for  sixtv-day  and 
$4.89*  for  sight,  and  on  the  14th  $4,084,000 
gold  was  shipped  to  Europe,  followed  by  $3,- 
500,000  on  the  21st,  attracted  by  a  rise  in  open 
market  discount  rates  in  Paris  caused  by  the 
issue  of  a  loan  by  that  city.  On  the  27th'  $1,- 
200,000  more  gold  was  shipped,  making  $8,784,- 
000  for  the  month.  Rates  were  advanced  on 
the  30th  to  $4.88*  for  sixty-day  and  $4.90  for 
sight,  and  gold  exports  to  Europe  were  large 
early  in  May,  and  they  so  continued  throughout 
the  month,  the  total  shipments  being  $18,150,- 
000,  influenced  by  the  congested  money  market, 
which  induced  the  prompt  transfer  of  funds  to 
Paris,  where  they  could  be  employed  at  fair  rates. 
Exchange  remained  practically  unchanged  at 
$4.88*  for  long  and  $4.90  for  short  during  the 
month,  and  some  influence  was  exerted  by  the 
industrial  disturbances  which  induced  selling 
by  Europeans  of  American  securities.  The  mar- 
ket was  quite  bare  of  bills  in  June,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  month  the  supply  chiefly 
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came  from  drafts  made  against  gold  exports, 
and  during  the  last  half  of  the  month  the  de- 
mand was  urgent  from  bankers  who  were  re- 
mitting for  July  coupons.  The  shipments  of 
gold  were  large,  amounting  for  the  month  to  $21,- 
150.000,  and  rates  of  exchange  were  maintained 
at  f  4.88i  for  long  and  $4.90  for  short.  The  mar- 
ket opened  easier  in  July,  the  demand  to  remit 
for  coupons  having  subsided,  and  rates  fell  to 
|!4.87i  lor  sixty-day  and  $4.89i  for  sight,  but 
before  the  end  of  *  the  first  week  there  was  a 
firmer  tone  caused  by  the  check  to  the  move- 
ment of  staples  to  the  seaboard  resulting  from 
the  railroad  strike  in  the  West,  and  there  was  a 
shipment  of  $150,000  gold  on  the  8d.  Gradually 
the  market  grew  firmer,  and  it  closed  at  $4.88 
for  long  and  $4.80^  for  short.  The  gold  ship- 
ments for  the  month  were  $10,700,000.  Early 
in  August  exchange  was  easier  because  of  the 
absence  of  demand,  and  it  was  also  influenced 
by  offerings  against  stocks  bought  for  European 
account,  and  by  a  few  bills  against  cotton  fu- 
tures and  some  loan  drafts.  Kates  fell  ofif  to 
$4.86  for  sixty- day  and  $4.87^  for  sight,  and  the 
market  closed  easy.  The  gold  exports  were  $3,- 
600,000,  and  none  of  the  metal  was  sent  after  the 
middle  of  the  month.  In  September  the  market 
opened  at  $4.86  for  long  and  $4.87J  for  short, 
falling  to  $4.85  for  the  former  and  $4.87  for  the 
latter,  in  consequence  of  a  light  demand ;  but 
after  the  second  week  the  tone  grew  firmer,  be- 
cause of  an  unexpectedly  small  supply  of  cot- 
ton bills,  and  the  market  closed  at  $4.86^  for 
sixty-day  and  $4.87i  for  sight.  Early  in  October 
the  tone  grew  stronger  in  consequence  of  an  ur- 
gent demand  for  remittance  by  bankers  and  im- 
porters, and  though  the  supply  of  cotton  bills  was 
fairly  large  they  were  prom  ptly  absorbed.  There 
was  an  advance  to  $4.88  for  long  and  $4.89  for 
short  by  the  third  week,  and  $1,000,000  gold 
was  shipped  to  Europe.  The  tone  was  firm  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  market  opened  in 
November  at  $4.87^  for  sixty-day  and  $4.88^  for 
sight,  and  though  the  tone  was  easy,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  urgent  demand  $1,000,000  gold  was 
sent  to  Europe  on  the  10th,  but  not  as  an  ex- 
change operation.  During  the  next  week  the 
market  was  somewhat  affected  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Treasury  would  sell  $50,000,000 
of  5-per-cent.  bonds,  and  rates  fell  to  $4.87  for 
long  and  $4.88  for  short ;  but  after  the  middle 
of  the  week  the  tone  grew  firmer  at  $4.87^  for 
sixty-day  and  $4.88^  for  sight,  and  one  feature 
was  the  shipment  from  London  of  $1,000,000 
gold  to  New  York  in  expectation  of  investment 
in  the  new  bonds.  The  large  subscriptions  for 
these  securities  announced  on  the  23d  had  an  un- 
settling effect  upon  the  market,  and  posted  rates 
fell  to  $4.86i  for  long  and  $4.88  for  short  on  the 
following  Monday,  and  then  rates  for  actual 
business  declined  sharply,  bankers  expecting 
that  they  would  get  some  of  the  bonds  for  Eu- 
ropean account ;  but  on  the  news  that  all  the 
securities  had  been  awarded  to  a  syndicate  the 
market  grew  firmer,  and  it  closed  strong  at  $4.87 
to  $4.87i  for  sixty-day  and  $4.88i  to  $4.89  for 
sight,  in  conseouence  of  an  urgent  demand  for 
remittance,  ana  also  to  cover  bills  sold  on  Mon- 
day. The  market  was  generally  strong  during 
December,  influenced  by  its  oversold  condition, 
by  the  current  demand  for  remittance,  and  by 
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the  scarcity  of  bills.  The  Bank  of  France  accept- 
ed American  gold  at  899  instead  of  900  fine,  the 
•Bank  of  England  reduced  its  price  of  gold  bars 
from  77«.  4id,  to  77«.  Ad.  per  ounce,  and  the  gold 
supplied  to  the  foreign  bankers  by  the  New  York 
Sub-Treasury  was  somewhat  worn  by  circulation, 
averaging  for  the  poorest  5*362^  pennyweights 
per  $5,000,  and  for  the  best  about  5*875  pennv- 
weights.  Consequently,  when  shipments  of  gold 
began,  the  rates  of  exchange  were  sli":htly  above 
the  normal  gold  exporting  point.  The  market 
opened  at  $4.87i  for  sixty-day  and  $4.88i  to 
$4.89  for  sight.  By  Dee.  7  it  had  advanced  to 
$4.88i  for  long  and  $4.89  to  $4.89^  for  short,  and 
then  $1,260,000  gold  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Sub-Treasury  for  shipment  to  Europe.  On  Dec. 
10  rates  advanced  to  $4.88i  to  $4.89  for  sixty- 
dav  and  $4.89^  to  $4.90  for  sight,  and  on  the 
16th  $3,580,000  gold  was  shipped.  Then  came 
a  reduction  in  the  rates  to  $4.88^  for  long  and 
$4.89^  for  short,  and  the  demand  for  remittance 
grew  smaller,  but  by  the  22d  $4,000,000  gold  hod 
been  exported.  On  Dec.  24  the  sixty-day  rate 
was  reduced  to  $4.88,  and  the  market  closed  at 
$4.88  to  $4.88i  for  long  and  $4.89i  for  short ;  and 
on  the  29th  a  shipment  of  $860,000  gold  was 
made,  while  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  $800,- 
000  gold  was  withdrawn  from  the  Sub-Treasury 
for  export  Jan.  3.  The  shipments  of  gold  to 
Europe  for  the  year  were  $71,421,151,  of  which 
$15,488,000  went  to  Great  Britain,  $21,123,900  to 
France,  and  $34,858,451  to  Germany. 

Mannfaetnring  Indagtries.— Nearly  every 
industry  in  the  country  was  depressed  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  prostration 
grew  deeper  and  more  'pronounced  as  the  year 
wore  on.  There  were  occasional  spasms  of  re- 
vival due  to  consumptive  demands  and  to  other 
causes,  but  they  were  generally  of  brief  dura- 
tion. Much  of  this  depression  was  caused  by 
delay  in  acting  on  the  tariff  by  Congress,  some 
resulted  from  the  bituminous-coal  strike,  and  a 
great  deal  was  caused  by  the  diminution  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people,  the  outgrowth 
of  the  panic  of  1893.  One  impediment  in  the 
way  of  sustained  business  and  industrial  revival 
was  the  unsettled  condition  of  national  finances, 
which  compelled  borrowing,  thus  largely  dis- 
turbing confidence.  Early  in  August  the  indi- 
cations seemed  to  point  to  a  failure  of  tariff 
legislation  by  Congress,  and  a  disposition  was 
manifested  by  merchants  and  manufacturers  to 
push  their  various  enterprises,  so  stocks  of  goods 
were  low,  and  it  was  fair  to  assume  that  con- 
sumptive requirements  were  great.  Prices  of 
raw  material  had  then  reached  about  the  lowest 
point,  wages  were  small,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
much  to  encourage  industrial  enterprise.  After 
a  brief  period  of  activity,  somewhat  stimulated 
by  the  agreement  of  the  House  to  the  Senate 
Tariff  bill,  the  revival  was  checked,  the  demand 
for  textile  fabrics  slackened  and  became  con- 
fined to  the  cheapest  grades,  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers at  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River,  Mass., 
shut  down  rather  than  yield  to  a  demand  for  in- 
creased wages,  the  condition  of  the  national 
finances  grew  disturbing,  goods  accumulated, 
and  the  price  of  cotton  continued  to  fall.  The 
New  Bedford  and  Fall  River  mills  started  up  in 
October,  and  there  was  in  that  month  an  in- 
crease in  iron  production,  the  weekly  capacity 
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of  furnaces  in  blast  being  163,666  tons,  the  largest 
since  June,  1893,  and  at  the  same  time  stocks 
of  iron  were  reduced.  The  result  of  the  Novem- 
ber elections  tended  to  aid  the  growth  of  confi- 
dence in  a  marked  degree,  particularly  in  those 
sections  which  had  suffered  from  Populist  and 
free-silver  theories,  and  the  bond  issue  also  had 
a  ffood  effect;  but  in  December  the  renewal  of 
gc3d  exports,  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  gold 
reserve  in  the  Treasury,  and  the  introduction 
into  Congress  of  plans  for  currency  reform  had 
a  disturbing  effect,  and  the  situation  was  un- 
settled at  the  close  of  the  year.  Then  it  was 
evident  that  consumption  of  goods  had  not  kept 
pace  with  production,  and  had  not  sustained 
prices.  In  iron  and  steel  the  figures  were  the 
lowest  on  record,  the  demand  calling  for  less 
than  half  the  usual  quantity  of  rails,  though  the 
use  of  structural  forms  was  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  woolen  industry  showed  a  production 
of  about  one  quarter  less  than  the  normal.  The 
cotton  industrv,  with  the  material  near  the  low- 
est point  ever  known,  kept  roost  of  the  mills  at 
work,  but  the  goods  sold  at  almost  unprece- 
dentedly  low  figures.  The  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  was  the  largest  on  record,  but  prices 
were  extremely  low. 

Business  failures  for  1894  numbered  18,885, 
involving  $172,992,856,  against  16,1 15,  involving 
$346,779,889,  in  1893.  In  Vermont  and  Rhode 
Island  larger  failures  in  manufacturing  and 
trading  were  reported  than  in  1893,  though  in 
New  England  tne  decrease  in  liabilities  was  27i 
per  cent.  New  York  reported  more  failures  in 
trading  concerns,  and  Pennsylvania  more  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  but  both  showed  smaller 
liabilities.  In  the  Middle  States  the  decrease  in 
number  was  less  than  1  per  cent,  but  in  liabili- 
ties it  was  62*4  per  cent.  In  Delaware  there 
was  a  large  increase  in  failures  of  manufactur- 
ing concerns.  In  the  Central  States  liabilities 
were  60  per  cent,  less,  mainly  in  manufacturing. 
In  the  Western  States  there  was  a  decrease  of  20 
per  cent,  in  number  and  60  per  cent,  in  liabili- 
ties. The  Southeast  showed  a  decreiise  of  16  per 
cent,  in  liabilities,  nearly  all  manufacturing  con- 
cerns. 

Money. — The  extreme  rates  for  money  on  call, 
repi-csenting  bankers*  balances,  at  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  during  1894,  were  8  and  ^  of  1 
per  cent.  The  market  was  in  more  or  le&s  of  a 
congested  condition  from  the  beginning  to  near 
the  end  of  the  year.  On  the  3d  of  February  the 
specie  in  the  associated  banks  was  $129.55^,900, 
while  the  legal  tenders  were  $120,016,200.  mak- 
ing the  unprecedented  amount  of  $249,575,100 
cjish,  and  the  surplus  reserve  was  $111,623,(K)0— 
the  highest  ever  recorded.  The  low  cash  re- 
serves of  the  Treasury,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
net  gold,  which  stoo'd  at  $65,650,175,  Jan.  31, 
brought  about  through  redemptions  of  national 
bank  notes  and  expenditures  of  the  Government 
in  excess  of  receipts,  made  it  imperative  that  the 
Treasury  Department  should  take  measures  to 
augment  the  supply  of  gold  ;  and.  failing  to  ob- 
tain authority  from  Congress  for  raising  money 
in  any  other  way,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  Jan.  16  decid'ed  to  issue  $50,000,000  of  5-per- 
cent, bonds  under  the  Resumption  act  of  1876. 
A  syndicate  of  New  York  bankers  and  officers  of 
trust  companies  was  organized,  at  the  instance 


of  President  Stewart,  of  the  United  States  Trust 
Co.,  on  the  30th,  and  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  $58,002,250  were  obtained  for  the  bonds.  New 
York  institutions  alone  subscribing  for  $45,833,- 
750.  After  settlements  for  these  bonds  were 
completed  the  surplus  reserve  of  the  banks  was 
reduced  to  $74,536,825,  Feb.  17,  and  the  specie 
then  stood  at  $98,587,000,  and  legal  tenders 
$108,447,900,  showing  an  actual  loss  of  $42,540,- 
200  cash  by  the  transaction,  while  the  surplus 
reserve  was  reduced  $37,086,175.  Gradually 
the  cash  holdings  of  the  banks  increased,  influ- 
enced by  the  payments  by  the  Government  in 
excess  of  receipts,  and  also  by  a  movement  of  cur- 
rency from  the  interior,  and  though  the  shipments 
of  gold  to  Europe  were  large  the  specie  in  the 
banks  stood  at  $100,607,600,  May  19.  Thereafter, 
influenced  by  further  gold  withdrawals  for  ex- 
port to  Europe,  this  item  was  reduced  to  $90,- 
546,900,  Aug.  4*  But  on  July  14  the  legal  ten- 
ders reachedf  the  maximum,  $130,487,500.  Loans 
and  discounts  were  at  the  minimum,  $418,185,- 
400,  Jan.  13.  There  was  a  gradual  increase  to 
$500,882,000  by  Nov.  8,  and  then  the  deposits 
were  $595,104,900,  against  $518,524,600  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  After  the  bond  issue  in 
February  the  net  gold  in  the  Treasury  increased 
to  $107,390,842,  March  10,  but  gradually  it  fell 
off,  mainly  through  gold  exports,  to  $52,189,- 
500,  Aug.  8.  subseouently  recovering  to  $61,361,- 
827  by  Nov.  1.  It  was  then  evident  that  an- 
other issue  of  bonds  would  be  necessary,  and  on 
Nov.  13  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announced 
an  issue  of  $50,000,000  more  5-per-cent.  bonds 
under  the  Resumption  act  of  1875.  The  bids 
were  opened  Nov.  26,  and  they  amounted  to 
$178,341,150,  and  the  award  was  made  to  the 
Stewart  syndicate  at  117-077,  this  combination 
agreeing  to  supply  the  gold  without  drawing 
upon  the  Treasury.  Payments  began  at  once, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  $47,771,517  had 
been  paid  into  the  New  York  Sub-Treasury,  and 
the  net  gold  was  increased  to  $111,142,020  by 
Dec.  6.  The  bank  statement  of  Dec.  1  showe<l 
a  surplus  reserve  of  $52,220,800,  and  the  specie 
was  $76,527,600.  The  returns  of  the  following 
week  exhibited  a  surplus  of  $32,902,650— a  re- 
duction of  $33,124,950  compared  with  Nov.  24 — 
while  the  cash  was  $174,415,200,  or  $39,705,200 
lower,  and  the  reduction  in  specie  was  $36,8M59,- 
500,  it  then  standing  at  l;59,170,000.  Some  of 
the  gold  paid  for  the  bonds  was  borrowed  on 
these  securities,  as  collateral,  thus  augmenting 
bank  loans  in  the  two  weeks  by  $12,780,100,  and 
on  Dec.  8  they  stood  at  $507,733,500.  Gradu- 
ally the  return  of  gold  borrowed  from  the  banks 
for  the  purt>ose  of  paying  for  the  bonds  and  the 
exchange  of  legal  tenders  for  gold  brought  about 
an  increase  in  the  specie  holdings  of  the  banks 
to  $73,760,600  by  the  end  of  the  year.  At  the 
same  time  the  legal  tenders  were  reduced  to  $98,- 
831,100,  while,  mainly  through  the  reduction  in 
loans  to  $492,647,000,  caused  by  liquidation  of 
loans  on  the  new  bonds,  deposits  fell  to  $549,- 
291,400.  The  surplus  reserve  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  $35,268,850,  while  the  net  gold  in  the 
Treasurv  then  stood  at  $86,244,445,  against  $80.- 
891,600  *Doc.  31,  1893,  though  in  this  interval 
$100,000,000  5-pcr-cent.  bonds  had  been  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  this  reserve. 
In  January,  loans  of  money  on  call  were  made 
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infrequently  at  1}  per  cent,  generally  at  1,  and 
often  at  ^  of  1  per  cent.  Time  loans  were  H  to 
2  per  cent,  for  thirty  to  sixty  days  and  at  8  to  8^ 
for  five  to  seven  months  on  good'  stock  collateral, 
while  sixty-  to  ninety-day  indorsed  commercial 
paper  sold  at  8^  per  cent.,  and  one  feature  was 
the  purchase  of  paper  b^  merchants  who  could 
not  otherwise  employ  their  capital.  In  February, 
call  loans  were  quoted  at  i  of  1  and  at  li  per 
cent.,  but  the  average  was  at  1.  Time  money 
was  offered  at  2  per  cent,  for  thirty  to  sixty  days, 
and  indorsed  paper  sold  at  8  to  8A  per  cent.  In 
March  call  loans  were  very  rarely  made  at  1 J 
per  cent.,  and  the  bulk  of  the  business  was  at  1, 
there  being  a  tacit  agreement  not  to  force  a 
lower  rate,  while  short-date  time  loans  were  2 
per  cent  and  indorsed  commercial  paper  was  8. 
In  April  call  loans  were  uniformly  made  at  1 
per  cent.  The  demand  for  time  contracts  was 
very  light,  and  some  of  the  banks  bought  bonds 
in  order  to  employ  idle  capital.  Commercial 
paper  of  prime  quality  sold  at  2^  to  3  per  cent, 
for  sixty-  to  ninety-day  names.  In  May,  and  in- 
deed for  the  next  six  months,  or  until  toward 
the  end  of  November,  money  on  call  loaned  gen- 
erally at  1  per  cent,  though  sometimes  i  of  1 
I>er  cent  would  be  recorded.  The  demand  for 
time  contracts  was  insignificant,  and  quotations 
were  1  per  cent,  for  thirty  days  and  l|  for  sixty 
days  until  October,  when  the  rate  was  li  for 
thirty  days,  but  even  then  loans  were  offered 
for  five  to  eight  months  at  2}  to  3  per  cent 


to  2f  to  3  per  cent.,  and  prime  four-months 
single  names  to  8  to  8^.  In  the  last  week  of 
November  money  on  call  advanced  spasmodically, 
and  on  the  80th  loans  were  made  for  small 
amounts  at  8  per  cent.— the  highest  of  the  year 
— but  the  average  was  not  above  IJ.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a  better  demand  for  thirty- 
day  loans  at  1^  to  2  per  cent.,  while  those  for 
six  months  were  freely  offered  at  8.  Some  of 
the  intending  subscribers  for  bonds  paid  J  to  f 
of  1  per  cent  premium  for  gold  rather  than  get 
it  from  the  Treasury,  and  instances  were  re- 
corded where  subscribers  whose  bids  had  been 
accepted  borrowed  the  gold  on  call  at  2i  per 
cent  Early  in  December,  influenced  by  the  set- 
tlements for  the  Government  bonds,  money  on 
call  was  a  little  firmer,  but  by  the  6th  the  rate 
fell  back  to  1  per  cent,  and  thereafter,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  month,  loans  were  generally 
made  at  the  exchange  at  this  rate.  The  offerings 
of  time  loans  were,  however,  less  liberal,  and  the 
quotation  was  2  per  cent,  for  thirty  days,  2i  for 
sixty  to  ninety  days,  and  8  for  four  to  six  months 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  was  no  increase  in 
the  supply  of  commercial  paper  in  December,  the 
demand  was  good,  and  rates  for  indorsed  sixty- 
to  ninety-day  notes  were  2f  to  8  per  cent. 

The  condition  of  the  New  York  Clearing 
House  banks,  the  rates  of  interest,  exchange,  and 
silver,  and  the  prices  of  United  States  bonds,  on 
Jan.  5, 1895,  compared  with  the  same  items  for 
the  preceding  two  years,  are  as  follow : 


1893. 


1804. 


180S. 


Nsw  ToBX  CiTT  Bankb: 

Lraos  and  dtscoants 

Bpede 

Circulation 

Net  deposits. 

T^cgal  tenders. 

B«qoired  ref^erTe 

Rcseire  beld 


Barplns  reseire , 

MOIVXT,   EXCBAKOB,  SiLTBB  : 

Tall  loans 

Prime  paper,  60  days 

Sflyer  In  London,  per  ounce. 
Prime  sterling  bills,  60  days. 
UiviTED  Statm  Bords  : 

('nrrency  6s,  1898 

4j[B  roupoo,  1S81 , 

4a  coupon,  1007 


$441,888,700 

76,626,600 

a.58&,000 

406,867,800 

46,167,800 

118,B41,9&0 

122,784,400 

$8,942,450 

&to7 

6 

88|(f. 

$4  87i  to  $4  S7| 

lIHbid 
10«i« 
1134 


$418,807,600 
111,078,400 
18,044,400 
518,024,600 
102,854,400 
189,681,160 
818,427,8(10 


$88,796,600 

ItoH 

84  to  81 

Slid. 

$4  84  to  $4  80 

no  bid 
95  bid  « 
112  bid 


$498,890,000 
75,667,000 
11,400,100 
60'i,S47,800 
98,207,000 
188,211,900 
174,074,000 


$80,862,000 

1  toli 
Si  to  8 
27it/. 
$4  86i 

108}  bid 

97  bid  • 

114|  bid 


*  Extended  2  per  cents. 

Commercial  paper  was  in  light  supply  for  the  The  following  is  the  New  York  Clearing  House 
best  names,  and  choice  indorsements  were  freely  statement  of  totals  at  the  beginning  of  each 
sold  at  2}  to  2f  per  cent,  until  July,  when  there    quarter  of  1804  and  at  the  end  of  the  year : 


DATR. 

LMuia. 

Sped*. 

CImiUtkn. 

Depoiltt. 

Ugsl  tcmitn. 

January  6     ............  ......  .......  ^ . 

$418,807.^00 
460,426,600 
488,7.%3,500 
000.277.200 
492,647,000 

$111,078,400 
89.6-28.000 
91,228,(100 
92.215,100 
78,7(30,600 

$18,044,4(10 

11.144,f!00 
10,884.7(10 
11,142,000 
11,294.700 

$018,624,6(K) 
5fi4.4£6.900 
68a598,800 
5^9,541,400 
049,291,400 

$10?.S04.40O 

April  7 ..... 

119.7)^9,200 

July7 

128.061.800 

October  6 : 

114,621.200 

December  29 

98,881,100 

were  more  liberal  oflferings,  and  during  this 
month  and  in  August  the  rate  was  3  to  3^^.  The 
demand  was  more  urgent  in  the  fall  months, 
and  then  quotations  fell  ofif  to  2^  to  2f  per  cent., 
so  continuing  until  the  middle  of  November, 
when  the  large  buyers  temporarily  withdrew 
from  the  market,  and  indorsed  paper  moved  up 


Railroads.— The  condition  of  the  railroads 
was  far  from  satisfactory  during  the  year,  and 
with  few  exceptions  little  progress  was  made 
with  the  reorganization  of  those  roads  which 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  during 
18^)8.  The  Reading  scheme  failed  early  in  the 
year,  and  the  revised  plan  was  pronounced  a 
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failare  Dec.  81  because  of  inability  to  procure 
the  assents  of  a  sufficient  number  of  income 
bondholders  and  stockholders.  The  plan  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  was  not  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  the  Erie  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
schemes  were  greatly  delayed.  The  Richmond 
Terminal  plan  was  the  only  one  of  importance 
which  was  successfully  put  into  execution,  and  it 
was  not  until  toward  the  close  of  November  that 
application  was  made  for  the  discharge  of  the 
New  York  and  New  England  receivers.  The 
railroads  w^re  more  or  less  affected  during  four 
months  of  the  year  by  labor  troubles.  The 
strike  of  bituminous  coal  miners,  which  began  in 
April  and  ended  in  June,  threw  out  of  employ- 
ment from  150,000  to  200.000  men,  and  created 
a  coal  famine  which  was  felt  in  almost  every  in- 
dustrial enterprise  and  directly  by  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  earners.  The  strike  of  the  American 
Railway  Union  on  the  line  of  the  Great  North- 
em  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  labor  organiza- 
tion, and  ^reatl^  encouraged  its  officers  in  the 
sympathetic  strike  intended  to  assist  the  Pull- 
man employes,  which  began  in  June  and  ended 
by  the  middle  of  July,  affecting  every  road  cen- 
tering at  Chicago  and  extending  from  Buffalo 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  movement  of  the  "  Army 
of  the  Commonweal"  caused  much  damage  to 


signed.  In  that  month  default  was  made  on 
bonds  of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western,  and 
the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  was 
sold  under  foreclosure.  In  August  the  reorgan- 
ization plan  of  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 
was  adopted,  and  it  was  promptly  executed.  In 
October  the  Grand  Rapios  ana  Indiana  default- 
ed ;  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver;  and  the  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Louis,  the  Macon  and  Northern,  and  the 
Pittsburg,  Akron  and  Western  were  sold  under 
foreclosure.  In  November  the  Nebraska  Maxi- 
mum freight  bill  was  declared  by  the  United 
States  circuit  court  unreasonable.  A  receiver 
was  appointed  for  the  Georgia  Midland  and 
Gulf  road,  and  the  Detroit,  Bay  City  and  Alpena 
was  sold  under  foreclosure,  and  all  receivers  of 
branch  roads  of  the  Northern  Pacific  were  dis- 
charged by  the  court  in  the  interest  of  economy. 
In  December  the  Oregon  Pacific,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, Poughkeepsie  and  Boston,  and  the  Des 
Moines,  Northern  and  Western  were  sold  under 
foreclosure ;  the  failure  of  the  Detroit,  Lansing 
and  Northern  and  of  the  Reading  reorganiza- 
tion plans  was  announced,  and  the  Cincin- 
nati, Jackson  and  Mackinaw  defaulted  on  its 
bonds. 

The  following  shows  gross  and  net  earnings 
of  the  principal  trunk  lines : 


ROADS. 

1888-*89. 

188»-*90. 

18eO-*91. 

1891-*9S. 

189«-»93. 

1893-'94. 

PCNKSYLVANIA  : 

(irosa  oarnlngs 

161.514,445 
20,4i;,6W 

8,%696,286 
9,422,858 

24^595,278 

6,740,848 

21,808,002 
6,492,158 

$66,202,260 
21,221,706 

87,008,408 
12,516,274 

26,454,834 
6,948,882 

24,412.096 
7,445,226 

$67,426,^1 
21,479,896 

87,902,114 
12,581,262 

27,508,688 
7,259,638 

24,530,895 
7.452,162 

$68,841,815 
20,022,488 

45,47a625 
14,889,512 

28.688,740 
7,I6d,957 

2^877.858 
7,444,402 

$66,875,224 
19,879,206 

46^986,694 
14,644,817 

27,840,626 
7,192,848 

26,214,807 

7,172,825 

$5a704^284 

Net  earnings 

18^40,540 

New  Youk  Cbsteal: 
Gross  oarn In j^ 

48,678,201 

Net  earnings 

14,160,795 
22,929.560 

Erir: 
Gross  earnings 

Net  earnings 

0,008,251 

Baltimobb  and  Onin : 
Oross  earnings 

22,502,662 

Net  earnings 

6,941,978 

roads  in  the  West.  Floods  in  Colorado,  in  the 
middle  Western  States,  on  the  North  Pacific  coast, 
and  in  Pennsylvania,  were  very  destructive  in 
May,  and  the  shortage  of  the  corn  crop  bid  fair 
to  affect  railroad  transportation  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crop  season.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  the  falling  off  in  gross  re- 
ceipts of  2:34  roads  amounted  to  $87,914,408 
compared  with  the  same  time  in  1893.  Reduc- 
tions and  suspensions  of  dividends  were  conse- 
quently numerous  and  important  Among  the 
roads  .reducing  were  the  Rock  Island,  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  and  Quincy,  Chicago  and 
Northwestern,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Canada 
Southern,  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Ilait- 
ford,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine,  while  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis  suspended  dividend.*^. 
The  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Richmond 
Terminal  was  issued  March  l,and  in  August  the 
new  company,  the  Southern,  began  to  acquire  the 

f)roperties  of  the  old  company.  The  Indianapo- 
is,  Decatur  and  Springfield  was  sold  under 
foreclosure  in  May,  and  the  Richmond  and  Dan- 
ville in  June.  In  July  the  announcement  was 
made  of  an  overstatement  of  al)out  $7,000,000 
in  the  earnings  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe,  and  soon  after  President  Remhart  re- 


FINE  ARTS  IN  1894.  Under  this  title  are 
treated  the  principal  art  events  of  the  year  end- 
ing with  December,  1894,  including  especially 
the  great  exhibitions  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  sales  and  acquisitions  of  works  of  art,  and 
erection  of  public  statues  and  monuments. 

Paris :  Salon  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  1894. 
— The  exhibition  of  the  Societ6  des  Artistes 
Frangais,  in  the  Palais  de  Tlndustrie  (May  1  to 
June  30).  comprised  4,559  numbers,  classified  as 
follows:  Paintings,  1,887:  cartoons,  water  colors, 
pastels,  miniatures,  enamels,  porcelain  pictures, 
etc.,  805 :  sculptures,  1,004 ;  engraving  on  medals 
and  precious  stones,  67;  art  objects,  66;  archi- 
tecture, 208 ;  engraving  and  lithography,  522. 

The  following  are  the  honorary  awards  of  tho 
Salon  for  1894 : 

Section  of  painting :  No  medal  of  honor  and 
no  first-class  medal  awarded.  Second-class  med- 
als: Guillaumc  Albert  Demarest,  Auguste  Fran- 
cois Gorgnet,  Louis  Galliac,  Georges  Olivier  Des- 
vallieres,  Raymond  Allegre,  Adrien  Jourdeuil, 
Gustave  Surand,  Jean  Baptiste  Antoinc  Guillon- 
net,  Fernand  Le  Quesne,  Henri  Foreau,  Joseph 
Saint-Germier,  Henri  Rover,  Paul  Grolleron, 
Armand  Guery.  Jules  Rouffet,  Laurent- Desrou»- 
seaux.  Third-class  medals :  Ren6  Louis  Chretien, 
Kugene  Trigoulet,  Adam  Denovan,  Henry  Bacon, 
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Rene  Maurice  Path,  Henry  Simile  VoUet,  Fre- 
deric Lauth,  Adrien  Henri  Tanoux.  fimiie  Hirsch- 
feld,  Gaston  Bussiere,  Francois  de  Montholon, 
Carlos  Lefebvre,  Paul  Langlois,  Jules  Octave 
Triquet,  Raoul  de  Pibrac,  Tony  Faivre,  Ernest 
Georges  Berges,  E.  P.  Fox,  Jean  Veber.  Georges 
Jules  Moteley,  Albert  Le  Dru,  Henri  Charrier, 
Mile.  Antoinette  Oderieu,  Reginald  Barber,  F^lix 
Berne- Bellecour,  Mme.  Marie  Aimee  Lucas-Robi- 
quet. 

Section  of  sculpture:  No  medal  of  honor 
awarded.  First-class  medals:  Jean  Alexandre 
Pezieux,  Emmanuel  Hannaux,  Ernest  Dubois, 
Hippolyte  Peyrol,  Louis  Alexandre  Bottle,  Henri 
Auguste  Jules  Patey,  Hector  Lemaire.  Second- 
class  medals:  Auguste  Seysses,  Francois  Sicard, 
I'jdouard  Lormier,  Louis  Clausade,  Louis  Con- 
vers,  Ren^  Rozet.  Eugene  Mouchon.  Third-class 
medals:  Albert  Ernest  Miserey,  Mme.  Francine 
Ducrot,  Louis  Auguste  Riviere-Theodore,  Au- 
guste Ledru,  Raymond  Guimberteau,  Auguste 
Mai  Hard,  L6o  Laporte-Blairsy,  Jacques  Loysel, 
Claude  Jean  Baptiste  Weitmen,  Francois  Henri 
Coutheillas. 

Section  of  architecture:  Medal  of  honor, 
Georges  Paul  Chedanne.  First-class  medals: 
Max  Doumic,  Henri  Deverin.  Second-class  med- 
als :  F61ix  Hippolyte  Augustin  Michelin,  Albert 
Toumaire,  Eagard  Pierre  L^n  Vinson,  Emile 
Jay.  Third-class  medals :  Emile  Dupont,  Louis 
Masson-Detourbey,  Emmanuel  Pontremoli,  Louis 
Claude  Joseph  Meissonnier,  Louis  Pille,  Alex- 
andre Edmond  Maistrasse. 

Section  of  engraving  and  lithography :  Medal 
of  honor,  Gustave  Levy.  First-class  medals: 
lilmile  Sulpis,  Pierre  Guillon.  Second-class  med- 
als :  Jules  Hiiyot,  William  Barbotin,  Louis  Piro- 
don,  Auguste  Louis  Herman t.  Viator  Louis  Fo- 
cillon,  Charles  Giroux.  Third-class  medals: 
Lucien  Gautier,  Desire  Montet,  Leon  Adolphe 
Willette,  Gabriel  Dubois- Menant,  Gaston  Albert 
Manchon,  Ernest  Deloche. 

Among  the  great  canvases  is  the  ceiling  paint- 
ing of  Tjeon  Bonnat.  for  the  Salon  k  Arcades  in 
the  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville,  entitled  "  Triomphe  de 
TArt."  Pegasus,  white  with  light,  is  spnnging 
upward  into  ether  from  an  escarped  rock,  bearing 
on  his  back  a  genius  who  holds  aloft  a  torch 
symbolic  of  art.  At  his  feet  the  genii  of  evil 
and  of  night  are  rolling  into  the  abysses,  and  be- 
yond reddish  and  yellow  Vapors  ar^  stretching 
upward  into  the  blue  sky,  in  which  are  two  genii, 
one  bearing  a  lyre,  the  other  a  laurel  wreath. 

Another  immense  canv^,  which  attracted 
great  attention,  was  Louis  Edouard  Fournier's 
**  Les  Gloires  Lyonnaises,"  intended  for  the  gen- 
eral council  room  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Prefecture 
at  Lyons.  It  is  a  collection  of  portrait  figures 
of  eminent  natives  of  the  city  from  the  Roman 
j)eriod  to  the  present.  The  modem  men — Meis- 
sonnier,  Ampere,  and  many  others  known  to  fame 
— are  grouped  in  the  foreground,  and  the  medi- 
ae val  and  ancient  ones  complete  the  circle,  with 
Marcus  Aurelius  for  a  central  figure. 

Si  ill  another  ceiling  decoration,  by  Edouard 
Debat-Ponsan,  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Tou- 
louse, entitled  "  La  Couronne  de  Toulouse,"  is  a 
collection  of  figures,  nude  or  brightly  draped, 
symbolizing  the  various  arts.  It  is  an  excellent 
example  of  what  a  ceiling  painting  sho\ild  be,  in 
which  the  figures  float  rather  than  stand. 


Leon  Comerre  exhibited  a  decorative  picture 
entitled  **  Le  Rhone  et  la  Saone,"  intended  for 
the  Prefecture  du  Rhdne.  The  Rhone,  a  bearded 
Neptunelike  figure,  is  seated  on  rocks,  while  the 
Saone  is  represented  as  a  female  figure  floating 
down  on  the  stream  to  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers. 

"  La  Musiaue  du  Passe,"  by  Frederick  Arthur 
Bridgman,  a  large  decorative  work  called  '*  Pan- 
neau  decoratif  pour  un  Hotel,"  exhibits  a  group 
of  Greek-lookinff  figures  listening  to  Egyptian 
harp  players.  It  is  a  work  fine  in  design  and 
sentiment,  and  well  adapted  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. 

"  Venite  ad  me  omnes."  by  Alphonse  Moncha- 
blon,  is  a  very  large  decorative  work  represent- 
ing Christ  enthroned  in  the  center,  with  the 
elders  and  the  evangelistic  symbols  grouped 
around,  and  the  seven  churches,  symbolized  by 
seven  very  beautiful  figures,  each  holding  a 
model  of  a  church,  in  the  foreground,  one  rising 
up  toward  the  throne  in  ecstasy,  the  others  in 
kneeling  groups  of  three  on  each  side. 

Jules  RoufieVs  '*  Les  Cuirassiers  de  la  Garde 
k  Rezonville,  16  A6ut,  1870,"  is  a  large  and  am- 
bitious and  a  highly  creditable  picture  of  the 
military  class,  though  scarcely  on  an  equality 
with  Detaille's  best  work.  It  represents  the 
cuirassiers  in  the  act  of  charging. 

"  Le  Sergeant  Tanviray,"  by  Paul  Grolleron,  is 
a  large  canvas  representii^  an  incident  at  Loigny 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870.  A  French 
infantry  soldier  lingers  among  his  dead  and  dy- 
ing comrades  to  snatch  the  colors  from  the  death 
grip  of  the  standard  bearer  in  the  face  of  almost 
certain  death  from  the  rifles  of  the  Prussians, 
who  are  rapidly  advancing  and  firing.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  pictures  of  the  year  in  its  class. 

Jean  Lecomte-du-Nouy's  "  Le  Souper  de  Beau- 
caire  "  depicts  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Napoleon, 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1794,  six  years  before  the 
ptissage  of  the  Alps,  when  the  future  emperor, 
then  a  young  artillery  officer,  after  discussing 
the  exciting  political  topics  of  the  day  with  some 
citizens,  rises  from  the  table  where  he  had  been 
sitting,  and,  as  if  foreshadowing  his  own  career, 
declares  oracularly:  "At  the  right  time  some 
one  will  arise  who  will  unite  in  his  own  person 
all  the  nation's  hopes,  and  then  .  .  ." 

Charles  Louis  Kratk^'s  **  Campagne  de  France, 
1814,"  depicts  a  cottage  interior  into  which  Na- 
poleon has  stopped  to  warm  his  feet  at  the  fire, 
while  several  officers  stand  respectfully  at  the 
door.  Through  the  window  are  seen  soldiers  on 
the  march,  bending  forward  as  if  walking  labori- 
ously through  the  snow.  Among  the  many  Na- 
poleon pictures  in  the  Salon  this  one  was  marked 
oy  the  charm  of  absolute  reality. 

li}douard  Detaille  exhibited  a  large  canyas  en- 
titled "  Les  Victimes  du  Devoir,"  a  scene  during 
a  fire  at  night  in  a  Paris  street,  with  the  bodies 
of  some  firemen  killed  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty  borne  through  a  crowd.  The  work  is  strik- 
ingly dramatic  and  attracted  much  popular  at- 
tention, but  is  hardly  worthy  of  so  large  a  treat- 
ment, 

Paul  Jean  Gervais's  "  Le  Jugement  de  Paris  " 
is  a  somewhat  realistic  treatment  of  the  legend 
in  which  the  three  goddesses  arc  very  like  mod- 
ern ladies,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  work,  especially 
in  coloring. 
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Georges  Rochegrosse,  in  his  "  Le  Chevalier  aux 
Fleurs,  has  borrowed  a  theme  from  Wagner's 
Parsifal,  in  which  the  hero  is  shown  in  the  magic 
gardens  of  Klin^r  with  the  flowers  springing 
to  life  under  his  footsteps  and  assuming  the 
forms  of  beautiful  women,  rising  around  him, 
placing  themselves  in  his  path,  and  twining 
about  and  embracing  him,  while  his  silver  breast- 
plate reflects  their  varicolored  hues. 

Elizabeth  Gardner's  "  A  travers  le  Ruisseau  " 
is  a  pretty  group  representing  a  barefooted  boy 
and  girl  with  claspea  hands  forming  a  seat  for  a 
little  child  whom  they  are  carrying  across  a 
brook. 

Theobald  Chartran's  "  Saint  Fran9ois  d'Assise 
chantant  au  Labour  "  is  a  noble  picture  showing 
the  saint  singing  his  chant  as  he  guides  two  oxen 
attached  to  a  rude  plow  across  barren  uplands. 

Henry  S.  Bisbing*s  "  Le  Combat,"  one  of  the 
best  of  the  animal  pictures,  represents  a  fight  of 
bulls. 

Among  the  landscapes  with  figures  may  be 
noted  Jules  Breton's  "  La  Fin  de  la  Recolte,"  a 
dignified  picture  of  field  laborers  at  sundown  on 
the  last  day  of  the  potato  harvest ;  and  among 
sea  pieces,  Auguste  Plamenff*s  "  Mar^e  basse  *^ 
and  Max  Bouvet's  "  Lever  de  Lune  au  Cr^pus- 
cule." 

Noteworthy  among  the  sculptures  was  the 
marble  "Orph^e"  of  Emmanuel  Hannaux,  to 
which  a  first-class  medal  was  awarded.  It  repre- 
sents the  singer  lying  at  full  length  on  the 
ground  beside  nis  lyre,  where  he  has  cast  himself 
in  his  despair  after  the  loss-  of  Eurydice. 

"  La  Seme,"  by  Denys  Puech,  a  bas-relief  in 
marble,  shows  a  graceful  nymph  with  a  seductive 
face  lying  at  full  length  amid  grass  and  reeds, 
holding;  in  her  left  hand  a  jar  from  which  water 
is  flowing. 

Ernest  Dubois,  another  first  medalist,  exhibited 
a  notable  group  in  plaster  entitled  "  Le  Pardon," 
and  Alphonse  Cordonnier  a  group  in  marble  and 
wood,  entitled  "  Obsession,"  representing  an  an- 
chorite seated  and  tempted  by  three  nude  nymphs 
who  have  evidently  laid  siege  to  his  soul.  Alfred 
Boucher  and  Hector  Lemaire  (first-class  medal) 
exhibited  monumental  st-atues,  the  former  for  the 
tomb  of  the  Duchesse  de  Vienne,  the  latter  for 
that  of  the  Princesse  d'Orleans  in  the  chapel  at 
Dreux.  Worthy  of  notice,  too,  is  the  bronze  re- 
lief of  Ernest  Louis  Barrias,  entitled  "  Nubiens." 
a  spirited  ^roup  representing  a  Nubian  thrusting 
his  spear  into  the  tliroat  of  a  crocodile  that  is 
crawling  up  a  river  bank,  and  which  has  seized 
and  nearly  pulled  into  the  water  a  figure  lying 
head  downward.  At  the  left  a  woman  clasps  to 
her  breast  two  children. 

Paris :  Salon  de  Champ  de  Mars.— The  So- 
ci6te  Nationale  des  Beaux- Arts,  which  still  holds 
aloof  from  the  older  society  from  which  it  seceded 
in  1889,  opened  its  fifth  annual  exhibition  on  the 
25th  of  April.  Its  officers  are :  President,  Puvis 
de  Chavannes ;  Vice-Presidents,  Carolus  t)uran, 
O.  Rodin,  and  Waltner.  The  society  consists  of 
18  founders,  20  honorary  members,  176  societA- 
ries,  and  147  associates. 

The  exhibition  comprised  2,251  numbers,  of 
which  1,201  were  paintings,  487  water  colors, 
pastels,  etc.,  135  sculptures,  134  engravings,  254 
art  objects,  and  40  architectural  designs. 

Puvis  de  Chavanncs's  exhibit  comprised  the 


composition  for  the  ceiling  of  the  Escalier  du  Pr^ 
f  et  in  the  Paris  Hotel  de  Vilie,  the  cartoon  of  which 
was' exhibited  in  1893,  and  the  designs  to  fill  the 
compartments  (spandrels  and  tympana)  around 
it.  The  central  subject  is  entitled  **  Victor 
Hugo  off  rant  sa  Lyre  a  la  Ville  de  Paris."  The 
poet,  in  flowing  robes  and  laurel -crowned,  stands 
with  one  hand  upon  his  lyre,  which  is  borne  by 
a  winged  genius,  before  the  City  of  Paris,  a  femafe 
figure  seated  under  a  portico  and  about  to  be 
crowned  by  Letters,  the  Sciences,  and  the  Art45. 
Behind  them  a  group  of  ephebi  wave  palm 
branches,  and  one,  nearly  nude,  bears  a  standard 
with  the  arms  of  Paris.  Behind  Hugo  are  flying 
figures  symbolical  of  his  works.  Of  the  fifteen 
compartments,  the  artist  exhibited  designs  for 
four  spandrels,  entitled  Patriotisme,  Charity, 
Ardeur  Artistique,  and  Foyer  Intellectuel ;  and 
for  six  tympana  in  the  heads  of  arches,  entitled 
Esprit,  G^nerosite,  Fantaisie,  Beaute,  Intrepidity, 
Culte  de  Souvenir,  and  (Jrbanite. 

Jean  Beraud's  chief  exhibit,  "  Le  Chemin  de 
la  Croix,"  is  a  clever  and  dexterous  anachro- 
nism, representing  the  scene  with  characters  of 
the  present.  He  sent  also  "La  Meditation," 
**  Au  Fille  de  Teau,"  and  several  portraits. 

Carolus  Duran  exhibited  "  Le  Poete  et  la  Man- 
doline," "  Cr^puscule  d*Or,"  "  La  Derniere  Heure 
du  Christ "  (sketch),  and  4  portraits. 

Some  of  the  best  landscapes  and  sea  pieces 
were  by  foreigners,  as  Mesdag's  "  Mar^  basse," 
Ilagborg's  "  Au  Bord  de  la  Mer,"  and  Henry 
Moore's  **  Calme  avant  TOrage." 

Alfred  Stevens  was  represented  by  8  canvases, 
which  were  among  the  best  of  the  exhibits. 
John  S.  Sargent  showed  his  "  Mrs.  H.  Hamers- 
lev "  and  **  f^tude,"  and  Alexander  Harrison  4 
"  ^Tableaux." 

M.  J.  Tissot's  "Vie  de  notre  Seigneur  J6sus- 
Christ,"  a  marvelous  series  of  about  800  illus- 
trations painted  in  body  colors,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  art  exhibits  of  the  year. 

Paris :  Miscellanehns.— The  sale  of  the  col- 
lection of  M.  Tavemier,  in  Paris,  June  11,  pro- 
duced 804,150  francs.  Among  the  best  prices 
obtained  were :  Delacroix,  **  Tja  Mise  au  Tom- 
beau,"  88,000  f. ;  **  Cavaliers  Arabes  sortant  de 
I'eau,"  21,600  f.  Daubigny,  "  Jjaveuses,"  68,000  f. 
Jules  Dupr^,  "  Petit  Pecheur,"  10,700  f.  Isabey, 
"  Retour  de  Chasse,"  10,100  f .  Trovon. "  L'Abreu- 
voir,"  40,000  f.  Greuze,  "  Tete  de  petite  Fille," 
17,500  f. 

At  the  sale  in  November  of  works  of  M.  C. 
Jacque,  the  famous  animal  and  landscape  painter, 
the  following  prices  were  obtained:  "  Le  Grand 
Tro\ipeau,"  80,000  francs ;  "  Troupeau  de  Vaches 
k  rAbre\ivoir,"  12,000  f. ;  "  Qentree  du  Trou- 
peau," 13,000  f. ;  *•  Sortie  du  Village,"  13,950  f. ; 
"  Le  Tertre,"  15,000  f.;  "Intdrieur  de  Bergerie," 
12,000  f. ;  "  Rentr^e  a  la  Ferme,"  8,000  f. ;  "  Re- 
tour  du  Labour,"  9,800  f. 

London:  Royal  Academy.— The  following 
were  elected  associates  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  January :  John  S.  Sargent,  Frank  Bramley, 
John  M.  Swan,  and  A.  Hacker,  painters,  and 
George  J.  Frampton,  sculptor.  In  June,  Valen- 
tine C.  Prinsep,  associate,  was  elected  an  aca- 
demician. 

The  twenty-fifth  winter  exhibition  was  com- 
posed chieflv  of  the  British  school,  especially  of 
examples  of  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
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Romney,  Blake,  Stothard,  and  the  late  Mr.  Pet- 
tie,  and  of  the  primitive  schools  of  Italy  and  the 
Low  Countries.  Among  the  principal  attractions 
were  54  pictures  and  46  drawings  by  Stothard, 
and  21  drawings  by  Blake. 

The  one  hundred  and  twentv-sixth  summer 
exhibition  was  disappointing  through  the  ab- 
sence of  several  usually  prominent  contributors, 
such  as  Sir  John  Millais,  Mr.  T.  Faed,  Mr.  Cal- 
deron,  and  Sir  John  Gilbert,  and  the  inadequate 
representation  of  other  of  the  best  men. 

Of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  contributions,  the 
"Spirit  of  the  Summit"  represents  a  stately 
virgin  in  voluminous  white  drapery  seated  on  a 
natural  throne  on  the  highest  peak  of  a  moun- 
tain, looking  upward  into  the  blue  firmament 
where.stars  glitter,  while  from  the  valleys  white 
clouds  rise  and  climb  into  the  azure  behind  her. 

"  Summer  Slumber "  shows  the  nearly  life- 
size  figure  of  a  young  damsel  in  pale-rose*  drap- 
ery extended  supine  on  the  margin  of  a  marble 
tank  in  a  Greek  room  lined  with  marble  and 
adorned  with  statues  of  "Silence"  and  "Repose" 
and  other  sculptures  suggestive  of  peace  and 
slumber.  Between  two  lofty  columns  is  seen  a 
landscape  in  glowing  twilight  deepening  into 
gloom,  the  azure  of  tne  sky  refleetea  in  the  wa- 
ter of  the  tank. 

"Fatidica"  represents  a  stately  dame,  in 
ample  white  robes,  seated  on  a  silver  throne  on 
a  raised  platform  in  a  large  niche  in  a  temple, 
the  walls  of  which  behind  are  covered  with  sil- 
ver in  which  shadowy  reflections  seem  to  play. 
At  her  side  a  silver  tripod  sustains  a  slow-burn- 
ing fire,  and  at  her  feet  lies  a  branch  of  golden 
laurel  appropriate  to  the  divinity  whose  mouth- 
piece she  is. 

"The  Bracelet"  depicts  a  Greek  damsel,  in 
primrose  drapery  open  at  the  side  to  show  a 
shapely  thigh  and  leg,  standing  before  a  chair 
witn  drapery  thrown  upon  it  against  a  back- 
ground of  vines  and  azure  sky,  trying  on  her 
arm  a  bracelet  at  which  she  looks  admiringlv. 
At  her  feet  a  little  child  holds  a  casket  from 
which  the  bracelet  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  Poynter's  "Idle  Fears"  represents  a  tall, 
slender  young  girl,  entirely  nude,  hesitating  to 
make  the  plunge  into  the  cold  tank  in  a  Roman 
bath,  and  clinging  to  her  companion,  a  hand- 
some adult  damsel  in  white  and  purple.  The 
clear,  placid  water  reflects  the  architecture  and 
the  figures,  who  face  the  spectator  against  a 
background  of  colored  marbles.  An  opening, 
with  a  purple  portUre  drawn  back,  reveals  an 
inner  room,  where  a  servant  is  pouring  hot  water 
into  a  smaller  bath. 

"  Hone  Seren©,"  b^  the  same  artist,  depicts 
six  girls,  whose  fluttering  draperies  veil  witnout 
hiding  their  limbs,  dancing  hand  in  hand  to  the 
music  of  a  band  of  Egyptians,  on  a  lofty  garden 
terrace  overlooking  the  Mediterranean  and  dis- 
tant purple  mountains.  The  musicians  sit  under 
a  vine-clad  bower  on  the  right,  and  under 
another  one  on  the  left  are  a  handsome  lady  in 
a  silver  chair,  with  a  little  girl  leaning  on  her 
knee,  and  behind  her  a  maiden  holding  a  lyre. 
Near  by  is  a  peacock,  his  colors  flaming  in  the 
sun,  and  overhead  doves  circling  through  the  air. 

"  After  the  Battle,  Sedan,"  by  Mr.  J.  Charl- 
ton, depicts  a  furious  stampecie  of  riderless 
chargers,  whose  masters  have  been  slain  or  dis- 


mounted, crazed  by  fear  or  hunger,  rushing 
wildly  over  the  plain,  crushing  in  their  purpose- 
less charge  the  aead  and  the  wounded. 

Mr.  Val.  Prinsep's  "A  Versailles!"  a  large 
picture  filled  with  life-size  figures,  represents 
the  march  of  the  women  to  Versailles  in  Octo- 
ber, 1789.  Their  leader,  a  young  virago,  rides 
on  a  gun-carriage  which  is  dragged  by  a  party 
of  ill-favored  patriots,  preceded  by  the  red  flag. 
In  the  front  a  lady  is  forced  unwillingly  along 
by  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Briton  Riviere's  "Ganymede"  exhibits 
Jove's  eagle  soaring  to  the  Olympian  courts, 
with  its  talons  fixed  in  a  red  girdle  bound 
about  the  chest  of  Ganymede.  His  "Beyond 
Man's  Footsteps  "  depicts  a  huge  white  bear  on 
the  sloping  plateau  of  a  floating  iceberg,  gazing 
upon  the  sun  sinking  in  lurid  gold  behind  a 
bank  of  gloomy  purple  clouds  that  veils  the 
edge  of  the  sea. 

"  For  he  had  Great  Possessions,"  by  George  F, 
Watts,  is  the  life-size,  nearly  full-length  figure 
of  a  tall,  stately  man,  in  peurly-white,  gray,  and 
green  Oriental  drapery,  standing  near  a  window, 
out  of  which  he  is  evidently  looking,  though  we 
see  only  his  shoulder  and  back. 

Mr,  J.  S.  Sargent  exhibited  a  "  Lunette  and 
Portion  of  a  Ceiling,"  intended  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Public  Library,  Boston.  It  includes 
a  large  number  of  life-size  figures  drawn  from 
Egyptian  mythology,  and  is  full  of  vigorous 
and  able  drawing  and  painting. 

London:  New  Gallerj.— The  winter  exhi- 
bition was  devoted  to  pictures  illustrative  of 
early  Italian  art,  and  contained,  besides  much 
archaic  "  padding,"  many  works  of  a  high  class, 
especially  by  Botticelli," Antonello  da  Messina, 
Bronzino,  Ghirlandaio,  and  Signorelli.  In  ad- 
dition, was  a  large  and  comprehensive  collection 
of  the  art  craftsmanship  of  1300  to  1550,  con- 
sisting of  furniture,  plate,  decorative  bronzes, 
armor,  ceramics,  ivories,  embroideries,  illumi- 
nated manuscripts,  engravings,  etc. 

The  summer  exhibition,  which  contained  more 
than  400  numbers,  had  but  few  noteworthy  pic- 
tures. Mr.  Poynter's  half-length  life-size  figure 
entitled  "Barine,"  suggested  by  Horace's  ode 
(ii,  8),  represents  the  coquette  as  a  sumptuous 
brunette,  in  a  palla  of  deep-red  silk  shot  with 
gold  slowly  tearing  in  pieces  a  billet  which  some 
lover  has  sent  her. 

Sir  E.  Burne-Jones  contributed  "Vespertina 
Qnies,"  a  sort  of  pendant  to  his  "  Flamma  Vesta- 
lis."  It  depicts  a  damsel  in  deep,  rich  blue, 
standing  in  the  gallery  or  balcony  of  a  convent, 
with  the  empty  courtyard  behind  her.  its  nar- 
row doors  and  windows  bathed  in  the  soft, 
warm  evening  light  that  pervades  the  quadran- 
gle. "Love  among  the  Kuin8"isa  replica  in 
oil  of  a  destroyed  water  color  that  was  reckoned 
among  the  artist's  best  productions.  "  Danae  " 
is  a  study  for  a  picture  of  the  damsel  of  the 
brazen  tower,  much  different  from  a  picture  of 
the  same  name  and  subject  previously- exhibited. 

Mr.  Alma-Tadema's  •'  The  Benediction "  is  a 
small  picture  representing  a  bride,  crowned  with 
jasmine  and  robed  with  white,  pressing  to  her 
bosom  a  silver  casket,  while  the  groom  half-fur- 
tively  kisses  her  hand.  Behind,  standing  on  the 
top  of  the  steps  near  the  altar  and  smoking 
tripod,  the  priestess  of  the  temple,  lifting  above 
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her  head  the  bridal  torches,  bestows  the  bene- 
diction. 

Mr.  George  F.  Watts  sent  an  unfinished 
"  Greek  Idyl,"  an  "  Ariadne,"  a  small  version  of 
his  larger  picture  on  the  same  subject,  and  a 
"Portrait of  George  Meredith,"  the  last  of  which 
is  to  go  to  the  Holland  House  Gallery. 

London :  MiscelUneons. — Among  the  sales 
in  May  in  London,  from  the  collections  of  Mrs. 
Hemming,  Birket  Foster,  and  others,  were: 
Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  7  pictures,  "The  Story  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,"  £2,100;  L.  Alma- 
Tadema,  "The  Se*isons":  "Spring,"  £273: 
"Summer,"  £241 ;  "  Autumn," £252 ;  "  Winter," 
£483;  Arv  Scheffer,  "Dante  and  Beatrice," 
£488;  Sirk  Land  seer,  "Chevy,"  £3,937;  Sir  T. 
Lawrence,  *•  Mrs.  Whittington,"  £750;  T.  Gains- 
borough, "  View  near  King's  Bromley  on  Trent," 
£3,750;  J.  Constable,  **  Scene  on  the  River 
Stour,"  £6,510. 

At  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Miss 
Romney,  May  24  and  25,  the  following  pictures 
of  George  Romney  were  sold :  "  Portrait  of  the 
Artist"  (1795),  £220;  "Rev.  John  Romney" 
(the  painter's  only  son),  £362 ;  "  Portrait  of  the 
Artist"  (1782),  £441;  "Mrs.  Tickell,"  £1,207; 
"Head  of  Miranda,"  £294:  "  Titania,  Puck, 
and  the  Changeling,"  £215 ;  "  Mrs.  Inchbald," 
£997;  "James  Thomas  Paine,"  with  a  dog:, 
£848;  "Mrs.  Billington  as  St.  Cecilia,"  £945; 
"  Lady  Hamilton  as  a  Bacchante,"  £315 :  "  Lady 
Hamilton  as  a  Bacchante  dancing,"  £630. 

The  following,  sold  on  May  26,  were  from  the 
late  John  Gibbons's  and  other  collections:  Sir 
A.  W.  Callcott,  "The  Shrimpers,"  £892;  T. 
Oainsborough,  "  The  Market  Cart,"  £4,725  ;  "  A 
Girl  with  Pigs,"  £840;  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  "Nelly 
O'Brien,"  £703;  "The  Duchess  of  Gloucester 
and  Child,"  £315;  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  "Bonne- 
ville, the  Capital  of  Savoy,"  £777;  "Sea  Piece, 
with  Fishing  Boats  in  a  Squall,"  £1,260;  Sir  D. 
Wilkie,  "Sheep- Washing,"  £745. 

Among  pictures  from  the  collections  of  the 
late  Sir  H.  H.  Campbell  and  others,  sold  June 
16,  were :  J.  Ruvsdael,  "  A  Forest  Scene,"  £1,312 ; 
Old  Crome,  "  A  Yarmouth  Water  Frolic,"  £2,730 ; 
J.  Hoppner,  "  Mrs.  Jordan  as  Rosalind,"  £1,155. 

The  sale  of  the  Adrian  Hope  collection  on  June 
30  was  the  chief  event  of  the  season.  Some  good 
prices  were  realized,  among  them  the  following : 
A.  Cuyp,  "  A  Grand  Landscape."  £2,100;  Gerard 
Dow,  "The  Flute  Plaver,"  £3.675:  J.  B.  Greuze, 
"A  Young  Girl,"  £3,045;  M.  Hobbema,  "A 
Landscape,"  £3,150 ;  M.  de  Hondecoeter,  "  Long 
live  the  King,"  £1,575 ;  P.  de  Hooch,  "  Interior  of 
a  Chamber,'^£2,257 ;  N.  Maes,  "  A  Young  Woman 
pumping,"  £3,003 ;  "  Interior  of  an  Apartment," 
£945;  G.  Metsu,  "A  Lady,"  in  puce  silk  dress 
and  green  jacket,  £1,260:  Paul  Potter.  "Four 
Oxen  in  a  Meadow,"  £945;  Rembrandt,  "Por- 
trait of  Petronella  Buvs,"  £1,365;  "  Portrait  of 
Nicholas  Ruts,"  £4,935 ;  Rubens,  "  A  Wild  Boar 
Hunt,"  £1,743;  J.  Ruvsdael,  "A  Waterfall," 
£1,680;  Jan  Steen,  "Scene  on  the  Terrace  of  a 
Ch&teau,"  £819 ;  Velasquez,  "  Portrait  of  Philip 
IV  of  Spain,"  £105;  G.  Terburg,  "Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman,"  £420. 

Pictures  from  the  Fontaine,  Delm6,  and  other 
collections,  sold  Jul v  7.  as  follows:  Rembrandt, 
"A  Lady,  seated,"  £173;  Rubens,  "The  Prodi- 
gal Son,^'  £840;  J.  Ruvsdael,  "Lake  of  Haar- 


lem," £987;  "View  on  the  Brill  River,"  £1,365; 
Sir  J.  Reynolds,  "  Lady  Betty  Delme,  Sister  of 
the  Earlof  Carlisle,  and  Children,"  £11,550: 
"Portrait  of  the  Honorable  Mre.  Moneton," 
£7,876;  "Portrait  of  Miss  Whitbread,"  £1,575; 
"  Portrait  of  Emily,  Duchess  of  Leinster,"  £525 ; 
"  Portrait  of  Lady  Louisa  Conolly,"  £735 ;  "  Por- 
trait of  Miss  Stuart,"  £236. 

The  collection  of  the  Duchess  of  Montrose, 
sold  on  July  14,  contained  some  noteworthy  pic- 
tures: W.  Collins,  "The  Disposal  of  a  Favoritij 
Lamb,"  £420;  T.  Gainsborough,  "Madame  Le 
Brun,"  £3.255;  Sir  E.  Landseer,  "Newfound- 
land Dog  Venus  and  Rabbit,"  £220;  "A  Scotch 
Terrier,'^ £141 ;  Sir  F.  Leighton,  "Helen  on  the 
Walls  of  Troy,"  £430;  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  "Mrs. 
Mathew,"  £4,620 ;  •*  Mrs.  Pownal  as  Hebe,'.'  £630; 
"Mrs.  Burrell,"  £430:  "Nelly  O'Brien,"  £825; 
"  Girl  and  Doff,"  £535 ;  G.  Romney,  "  Lady  Ham- 
ilton as  the  Magdalen,"  £420:  *•  Lady  Hamilton 
as  Ariadne."  £472. 

Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  has  been  created  a 
baronet.  Mr.  George  F.  Watts,  who  was  offered 
the  same  honor,  respectfully  declined. 

Mr.  George  F.  Watts  has  presented  one  ver- 
sion of  his  picture  entitled  "Love  and  Life"  to 
the  French  Government,  and  it  has  been  hung 
in  the  Luxembourg ;  a  second  version,  which  the 
artist  exhibited  at  Chicago,  has  been  given  by 
him  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  be  placed  in  the  White  House.  These 
pictures  are  in  no  sense  replicas  or  copies,  but 
were  painted. simultaneously  as  an  experiment 
with  different  arrangements.  The  one  sent  to 
Washington  was  the  first  one  completed.  A 
third  version  is  to  go  with  his  other  pictures  to 
the  British  nation. 

Mr.  Francis  Seymour  Haden,  who  has  been 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter- 
Etchers  since  its  formation,  in  1880,  has  re- 
ceived the  distinction  of  knighthood. 

New  York :  National  Academy  of  Design. 
—The  officers  for  1894-'95  are  as  follow :  Presi- 
dent. Thomas  W.  Woo<l ;  Vice-President,  H.  W. 
Robbins ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  C.  Nicoll ; 
Recording  Secretary,  George  H.  Smillie ;  Treas- 
urer, James  D.  Smillie.  The  Academy  consists 
of  93  academicians  and  55  associates. 

The  sixty-ninth  annual  exhibition  (April  and 
May)  closed  on  May  12.  The  total  amount  of 
the  sales  was  $16,000:  the  receipts  for  admis- 
sion fees  were  $2,500,  and  for  catalogues  $1,750. 
Among  the  pictures  sold  were  Henry  O.  Walk- 
er's "The  Boy  and  the  Muse,"  $1,000;  Harry  W. 
Watrous's  "  My  Lady  Nicotine.*'  $575;  Thomas 
Moran's  "  Morning  in  Venice,"  $400;  George  H. 
Smillie's  "  A  Gray  Day,"  $400 ;  and  Wordsworth 
Thompson's  "  Colonial  Homestead  in  New  Jer- 
sey," $400.  The  first  Hallgarten  prize  ($800)  was 
awarded  to  Edmund  C.  Tarbell's  "An  Arrange- 
ment in  Pink  and  Gray";  the  second  ($200)  to 
Miss  Edith  Mitchill's  "Hagar":  and  the  third 
to  Mrs.  J.  Francis  Murphy's  "That  Difficult 
World."  The  Norman  W.  Dodge  prize  ($300) 
for  the  best  picture  painted  in  the  United  States 
by  a  woman  to  Clara  T.  McChesnev's  "  The  Old 
Spinner."  The  Thomas  B.  Clarke  prize  ($300) 
for  the  best  American  figure  composition  was 
awarded  to  Harry  W.  Watrous's  *■  Bills." 

The  thirteenth  autumn  exhibition  (Dec.  10  t« 
Jan.  5)  consisted  of  407  numbers,  chiefly  oil  paint- 
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ings.  Among  the  best  were  Mr.  Walter  Shirlaw's 
"The  Kiss,"  Mr.  Gilbert  Gaul's  »' Washing  on 
Lake  Manawa,  Nicaragua,"  Bruce  Crane's  "  The 
Farm,"  George  H,  Smillie's  "  Entrance  to  Soraes 
Sound,"  and  R.  M.  Shurtleff's  "A  Woodland 
Brook." 

The  Academy  will  soon  seek  new  quarters  up- 
town, nearer  the  residence  center  of  the  city.  Its 
present  building,  on  the  comer  of  Twenty- third 
Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  which  it  has  occu- 
pied since  1865,  has  been  sold  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company  and  will  be  de- 
molished. 

New  York :  Society  of  American  Artists.— 
The  officers  for  the  year  1894-'9o  are  as  follow : 
President,  William  M.  Chase :  Vice-President, 
John  La  Farge ;  Secretary,  Kenyon  Cox ;  Treas- 
urer, Samuel  Isham. 

The  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  was  held  in 
the  galleries  of  the  society  from  March  12  to 
April  14.  More  than  300  canvases  were  shown, 
a  large  number  of  which  were  noteworthy. 
Among  those  which  attracted  attention  were 
portraits  by  William  M.  Chase,  Carroll  Beck  with, 
William  S.  Kendall,  and  J.  Alden  Weir.  Mr. 
Weir's  **  The  Willimantic  Thread  Factory  "  is  a 
difficult  subject  handled  in  a  broad  and  impres- 
sive manner.  Mr.  Coffin's  **  Early  Evening, 
Somerset  Valley  "  and  Mr.  Bardie's  "  Lady  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  "  were  also  noteworthy. 
Good  landscape  studies  were  shown  by  John 
Humphrey  Johnson,  Horatio  Walker,  Joe  Evans, 
and  Thomas  Hoveden. 

The  annual  Webb  prize  of  $800  for  the  best 
landscape  painted  by  an  American  artist  under 
fortv  vears  of  age  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Piatt's  "  Spring." 

The  f  1,500  of  the  Samuel  T.  Shaw  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  a  painting  in  oil  containing  one 
or  more  figures  was  given  to  Mr.  Henry  O. 
Walker  for  "  The  Singers,"  a  charming  little 
painting  of  a  bov  and  erirl  singing. 

New  York :  Miscellaneous.— The  Municipal 
Art  Society,  whose  object  is  to  raise  funds  for 
the  artistic  decoration  of  public  buildings,  of- 
fered for  its  first  competition  3  prizes,  of  $500, 
$200,  and  $100,  respectively,  for  plans  for  the 
decoration  of  the  Court  of*  Oyer  and  Terminer 
in  the  new  Criminal  Courthouse,  the  successful 
competitor  to  receive  $5,000  for  the  work.  The 
designs  of  about  40  competitors  were  exhibited 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Architectural  League  in  the 
Fine  Arts  Building.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Edward  Simmons,  the  second  to  C.  Y.  Turner, 
and  the  third  to  Walter  Shirlaw. 

A  noteworthy  collection  of  pastel  portraits  of 
historic  persons  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  copied  by  Mr.  J.  Wells  Champncy 
from  originals  in  European  galleries,  especially 
in  Paris  and  Versailles,  has  been  on  exhibition 
at  several  places  during  the  year,  at  the  G roller 
Club  in  January  and  at  Knoedler's  in  December. 
Among  artists  represented  were  Vandyke,  Bou- 
cher, ureuze.  Nattier,  Madame  Vigee-Le  Brun, 
Frans  Hals,  Chardin,  and  Rosalba  Carriera ;  and 
among  the  portraits  were  those  of  Ijouis  XV  as 
dauphin,  Louis  XVIT,  Mmes.  Montespan  and 
Elecamier,  Princesse  Lamballe,  and  Mane  Antoi- 
nette. 

An  exhibition  of  works  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Newman 
at  Knoedler's  galleries  in  March  attracted  much 
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attention.  Many  of  the  pictures  were  note- 
worthy for  excellent  composition  and  modeling, 
and  a  sincerity  and  brilliance  of  tone  character^ 
istic  only  of  our  greater  colorists. 

Pliiladelpliia :  Academv  of  Fine  Arts.— - 
The  sixty- third  annual  exhibition,  which  closed 
Feb.  24,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
season,  the  managers  having  drawn  largely  from 
the  treasures  of  the  Chicago  exhibition.  Among 
the  exhibits  were  Sargent's  **  Ellen  Terry  as 
Lady  Macbeth,"  George  De  Forest  Brush's  **  The 
Sculptor  and  the  King,"  Whistler's  "Yellow 
Buskin,"  *'  Fur  Jacket,"  "  Princess  of  the  Land 
of  Porcelain,"  and  others,  McClure  Hamilton's 
'*  Portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone,"  Kenyon  Cox's 
"  Music,"  and  Elihu  Vedder's  "  Samson."  Two 
gold  Temple  medals  were  awarded,  one  to  Mr. 
Whistler  for  his  •*  Yellow  Buskin,"  and  one  to 
Mr.  Sargent  for  his  "  Ellen  Terr>'."  The  Con- 
verse gold  medals  wore  awarded  to  D.  Ridgeway 
Knight  and  Alexander  Harrison.  Mr.  Hamif- 
ton's  "  Gladstone,"  the  duplicate  of  the  one  in 
the  Luxembourg,  was  bought  for  the  Temple 
collection. 

Monnments  and  Statnes.— The  Nathan  Hale 
Monument  Committee,  for  the  erection  of  a  me- 
morial to  the  young  patriot  at  Huntington,  Long 
Island,  accepted  Mr.  Stanford  White's  plan  for  a 
combined  monument  and  fountain.  A  bowlder 
with  a  bronze  tablet  bearing  an  inscription  was 
placed  at  the  point  near  Huntington  Bay  where 
he  was  captured. 

A  monument  to  Edwin  Booth,  a  Greek  mono- 
lith of  Tennessee  marble,  bearing  on  its  face  a 
bronze  portrait  of  the  actor  in  bas-relief,  the  work 
of  Mr.  F.  Edwin  El  well,  has  been  erected  at 
Mount  Auburn  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Grossman. 

A  life-size  bronze  statue  of  Columbus,  a  copy 
of  one  in  Madrid  by  the  Spanish  sculptor  Sunoi, 
was  unveiled  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  in  Ma) , 
the  g^ft  of  a  hundred  citizens  to  the  city.  The 
discoverer  is  represented  starting  forward,  flag 
in  hand,  to  take  possession  of  the  new-found 
country. 

An  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  W.  S.  Plancock, 
by  Mr.  F.  Edwin  Elwell,  in  bronze,  was  unveiled 
on  Cemetery  Hill  on  the  Gettysburg  battlefield. 
It  is  of  heroic  size,  and  represents  the  general  in 
a  commanding  pose  with  outstretched  hand,  the 
horse  pawing  the  ground  as  if  impatient  of  his 
rider's  constraint. 

A  polished  granite  monolith,  surmounted  by  a 

f'lt  bronze  figure  of  Victory,  the  work  of  Mr. 
rederick  McMonnies.  in  commemoration  of  the 
members  of  the  Military  Academy  who  died  in 
the  civil  war,  has  been  erected  at  West  Point.. 

A  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Marion 
Sims,  of  heroic  size,  on  a  pedestal  of  granite,  pre- 
sented to  the  city  by  his  professional  friends,  was 
unveiled  in  Bryant  Park.  New  York,  on  Oct.  19. 
It  was  modeled  and  cast  in  Munich. 

A  life-size  bronze  statue  of  Thorwaldsen,  a  copy 
of  the  artist's  marble  statue  of  himself,  repre- 
senting him  in  his  working  blouse,  with  mallet 
and  chisel  in  hand,  has  l)een  erected  at  the  Sixth 
Avenue  entrance  to  Central  Park,  New  York.  It 
is  a  gift  to  the  city  of  the  Danish  societies  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn. 

A  loan  exhibition  of  portraits  of  women  was 
held  in  November  at  the  Academy  of  Design  for 
the  benefit  of  the  St.  John's  Guild  and  the  Or- 
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thopiedic  Hospital.  Old  masters,  earlj  Ameri- 
can painters,  and  modern  painters  were  included 
in  its  636  numbers,  and  it  was  the  aim  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  exhibition  to  make  it  representa- 
tive of  portrait  painting  of  all  schools,  and  espe- 
eially  to  illustrate  the  development  of  the  art  in 
the  United  States.  With  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions, the  contributions  by  the  great  modern  Eu- 
ropean portrait  painters  were  unworthy  speci- 
mens of  their  art.  Of  the  old  masters,  Mr.  Mor- 
ris K.  Jesup's  Rembrandt,  **  The  Wife  of  Burgo- 
master Six,  is  the  most  important.  Noteworthy 
also  were  Mr.  Winthrop  Chanler's  Lely,  "  Nell 
Gwynne";  Mrs. Cornelius  Vanderbilt's Lely, "Mrs. 
Claypole(Daughterof  OliverCromwell)";  and  Mr. 
Henry  G.  Marquand's  Romney,  "  Mrs.  Wells." 
There  were  also  examples  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  Hopp- 
ner,  Gainsborough,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Copley, 
Allston,  and  many  others.  Of  the  American 
moderns,  were  represented  John  S.  Sargent,  Wil- 
liam M.  Chase,  J.  McNeill  Whistler,  Benjamin 
C.  Porter,  Winslow  Homer,  Carroll  Beck  with, 
Thomas  W.  Dewing,  Miss  Cassatt,  Miss  Sears, 
and  Mrs.  Rosina  Emmett  Sherwood. 

FLORIDA,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to  the 
Union  March  3,  1845 ;  area,  58,680  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  each  decennial  census 
since  admission,  87,445  in  1850 ;  140,424  in  1860 ; 
187,748  in  1870;  269,493  in  1880;  and  391,422 
in  1890.    Capital,  Tallahassee. 

GoTemment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Henry  L. 
Mitchell ;  Secretary  of  State,  John  L.  Crawford ; 
Comptroller,  W.  D.  Bloxham  ;  Treasurer,  L.  B. 
Collins;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
W.  N.  Sheats :  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  L. 
B.  Wombwell ;  Attorney-General,  W.  B.  Lamar : 
State  Board  of  Health,  W.  B.  Henderson  and 
James  Y.  Porter ;  State  Health  Officers,  James 
B.  Talliaferro  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Anderson ;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  George  P.  Raney, 
who  resigned  May  25,  when  the  Governor  ap- 
pointed B.  S.  Liddon  to  fill  the  unexpired  term ; 
Associate  Justices,  R.  Fen  wick  Taylor  and  Mil- 
ton H.  Mabry:  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
James  B.  Whitfield.  All  of  these  State  officers 
are  Democrats. 

The  Legislature,  which  did  not  meet  in  this 
year,  consists  of  32  Senators,  elected  for  four 
years,  and  76  Assemblymen,  elected  for  two 
years ;  they  are  all  Democrats,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1  f^opulist  in  the  Senate  and  4  Populists 
in  the  Lower  House. 

Finances. — The  total  bonded  debt  on  Jan.  1, 
1894,  was  $1,232,500,  of  which  the  various  State 
funds  held  |724,80()  and  individuals  $507,700. 
The  t^tal  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property 
in  1893  was  $98,368,014. 

Post  Offices.— On  Dec.  31.  1894,  there  were 
1,083  post  offices,  of  which  25  were  presidential 
and  1,058  fourth  class.  There  were  242  money- 
order  offices,  2  monev-order  stations,  and  iS 
limited  money-order  orfices. 

Commerce.— -During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1894,  the  imports  of  merchandise  at 
the  ports  of  Appalachicola,  Fernandina,  Key 
West,  Pensacola,  St.  Augustine,  St.  John's,  St. 
Mark's,  and  Tampa  aggregated  in  value  $1,310,- 
493,  and  the  exports  $8,289,036. 

Banking.— In  July,  1894,  there  were  reported 
56  financial  institutions,  of  which  18  were  na- 


tional banks,  with  combined  capital  of  $1,400,- 
000 ;  16  were  State  banks,  of  which  13  reported 
a  combined  capital  of  $420,400 ;  6  were  incor- 
porated firms,  12  were  private  bankers,  2  were 
collection  and  exchange  houses,  and  2  were  loan 
and  ti'ust  companies.  On  July  1,  1894,  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  re|)orted 
for  Florida  the  existence  of  23  building  and  loan 
associations,  of  which  2  were  national  and  21 
local. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  reports  that 
on  July  18,  1894,  the  national  banks  of  Florida 
had  loans  and  discounts  amounting  to  $4,098,- 
492 ;  the  stocks  and  securities  held  aggregated 
$673.654 ;  the  lawful  money  reserve  in  the  banks 
was  $645,254;  the  surplus  fund,  $349,904.  The 
individual  deposits  were  $4,917,005 ;  the  average 
reserve  held  was  28*66  per  cent. 

Publications.— In  1894  Florida  had  131  news- 

rpers  and  periodicals,  of  which  15  were  daily, 
semiweekly,  103  weekly,  1  biweekly,  1  semi- 
monthly, 1  triweekly,  and  8  monthly  publica- 
tions. 

Farm  Animals. — In  1894  the  farm  animals 
and  their  values  were  estimated  as  follows: 
Horses,  33,144,  value  $2,200,674;  mules,  8,365, 
value  $724,721:  milch  cows,  114,332,  value 
$1,564,062:  oxen  and  other  cattle,  375,981,  value 
$3,111,393:  sheep,  112,885,  value  $202,335;  hogs, 
388,074,  value  $924,548;  total  head,  1,032,784; 
total  value,  $8,727,733. 

Mannfaetnres. — According  to  the  United 
States  Census  Bulletin  of  Statistics  of  Manu- 
factures, issued  March  15, 1894,  Florida  had  in 
1890  a  total  of  805  manufacturing  establishments, 
which  had  an  aggregate  capital  of  $11,110,304, 
of  which  $8,762,472  represented  the  value  of 
machinery,  tools,  and  implements;  they  em- 
ployed 18,927  persons,  to  wnom  was  paid  an  ag- 
gregate of  $6,513,068  for  wages.  The  various 
esti3)lishments  had  miscellaneous  expenses  ag- 
gregating $1,181,067,  used  materials  that  cost 
$8,021,864,  and  turned  out  products  valued  at 
$18,222,890. 

Otlier  Industries.— The  growing  of  sugar 
cane  has  greatly  augmented  in  the  State,  and  in 
the  Kissimmee  valley  the  recently  erected  St. 
Cloud  sugar  works  have  a  capacity  of  100,000 
pounds  of  dry  sugar  a  day.  They  make  both 
granulated  and  clarified  sugars,  and  give  em- 
ployment, on  the  plantations  and  in  the  mills, 
to  several  hundred  people.  The  mills  are  driven 
by  a  200  horse-power  en^nc,  and  the  double- 
effect  evaporating  system  is  used,  the  plant  hav- 
ing an  evaporating  surface  of  5,000  souare  feet. 
The  reports  of  the  State  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment show  that  cane  is  grown  and  sirup  made 
in  every  county,  and  that  sugar  is  made  in  28  of 
the  45  counties  of  the  State.  The  total  product 
for  the  year  1892,  as  reported  by  the  department, 
was  as  follows :  Acreage,  6,881 ;  sirup,  barrels, 
47.273,  valued  at  $524,171.80;  sugar,  pounds, 
1,503,650,  valued  at  $65,705.87. 

The  gathering  and  preparing  for  the  trade  of 
Spanish  moss  has  become  an  important  industry, 
and  the  statistics  show  that  during  1894  about 
50,000  bales  were  exported  from  the  State,  bring- 
ing a  return  of  not  less  than  $400,000. 

According  to  a  report  from  Leon  Countv,  there 
is  an  important  addition  made  to  the  industries 
of  the  State.    A  syndicate  has  purchased  12,000 
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acres  of  land  heavily  timbered,  and  is  erecting 
several  turpentine  stills.  A  railroad  is  to  be 
built  from  Bloxham,  on  the  Ocklockonnee  river, 
to  give  the  producers  an  outlet  to  market  by 
way  of  the  Carrabelle,  Tallahassee  and  Georgia 
roaid,  which  will  also  be  used  for  hauling  lumber. 

About  14  miles  south  of  Tallahassee,  in  Wa- 
kulla County,  hard  limestone  rock  has  been  found 
in  great  abundance,  adjacent  to  the  railroad, 
and  several  hundred  car  loads  have  been  shipped 
to  be  used  on  the  St.  Augustine  jetties.  An  ex- 
cellent quality  of  building  granite  and  a  fine 
grade  of  white,  black,  and  red  marble  have  also 
been  found  in  the  same  locality. 

On  April  10  a  convention  of  the  phosphate 
miners  and  operators  of  Florida  was  held  in 
Jacksonville,  to  consider  the  ways  and  means  of 
promoting  the  development  of  the  industry. 
The  business  in  this  line  continued  brisk  during 
the  year.  Complete  statistics  are  wanting,  but 
during  March  alone  there  were  shipped  18,819 
tons  from  Port  Tampa,  and  2,878  tons  from 
Punta  Gorda. 

Fruit. — According  to  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Commissioner  or  Agriculture,  the  value  of 
the  fruit  products  of  Florida  for  1894  was  esti- 
mated as  follows:  Oranges,  $4,880,621;  pine- 
apples, $470,571 ;  bananas,  $21,350 ;  sugar  ap- 
ples, $3,307;  lemons,  $81,635;  pears,  $80,145; 
peaches,  $122,035;  cocoanuts,  $2,529;  straw- 
berries, $104,814;  limes,  $6,508;  grape  fruit, 
$27,170;  pecans,  $1,484;  mangoes,  $5,884;  avo- 
cado pears,  $2,489;  and  guavas,  $3,622.  Un- 
fortunately, on  Dec.  29,  1894,  a  great  frost  oc- 
curred, more  destructive  than  tne  memorable 
freeze  of  1835,  or  that  of  March,  1886.  All 
oranges  on  the  trees— estimated  at  half  the  crop 
— were  frozen  solid  and  ruined  in  all  sections  of 
the  Stat«,  except  Key  West.  The  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pmeapples  growing  along  the  east 
coast  as  far  as  Palm  Beach  and  at  Avon  Park,  in 
the  central  part  of  South  Florida,  were  killed  at 
a  breath ;  so  were  the  lemon  trees,  grape  fruit, 
bananas,  guavas,  mangoes,  and  other  tropical 
fruits.  Most  of  the  young  orange  trees  were 
killed,  as  also  the  young  shoots  on  the  old  trees, 
so  that  little  fruit  may  be  looked  for  next  year. 
Scarcely  200,000  boxes  of  good  fruit  were  saved 
out  of  the  wreck  of  2,500,000.  Strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits,  tomatoes,  eggplants,  and 
other  vegetables  are  also  ruined. 

Political. — ^The  State  Democratic  Conven- 
tion met  in  Jacksonville  July  31.  The  most 
significant  parts  of  the  platform  were  these . 

We  recojmize  with  feelinsrs  of  pride  the  unswervinsj 
intecrrity  and  patriotism  of  President  Cleveland,  his 
executive  ability,  hlB  wisdom  in  maintaininfir  a  sound 
and  stable  curfency,  and  his  steadfast  adherence  to 
Democratic  principles. 

We  hereby  heartily  indorse  the  present  State  ad- 
ministration as  wise,  patriotic,  and  aeinocratic  in  its 
administration  of  affairs.  The  principles  on  which 
the  threat  Democratic  victory  of  1892  was  won  should 
not  be  sacrificed  at  the  instance  of  a  few  Democratic 
Senators.  We  approve  of  the  course  of  the  Demo- 
cratic House  of  Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States 
in  its  efforts  to  relieve  the  people  of  all  unjust  taxa- 
tion and  burdens.  We  condemn  the  course  of  the 
Democratic  Senators  of  the  United  States  who  are  re- 
sisting? the  just  demands  of  the  immediate  reprcsentji- 
tives  of  the  people.  From  the  people  the  Democratic 
party  rw-eivcs  its  power;  to  the  people  its  first  duty 


is  due.  We  are  opposed  to  all  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  trusts  and  combines. 

We  approve  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  providinjr  for  an  election  of 
Senators  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States. 

Believing  the  Xicaratrua  Canal  would  stimulate  the 
trade  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  tliat  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  we  do  hereby  request  our  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Conjrress  to  do  their  ut- 
most to  secure  the  construction  of  the  said  canal. 

The  only  candidate  for  a  State  office  in  the 
election  of  Oct.  2  was  B.  S.  Liddon  for  J  ustice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  who  was  elected  without  op- 
position, receiving  24,819  votes,  while  the  total 
vote  in  1892  for  Governor  was  40,749,  and  for 
President  35,461. 

In  the  elections  for  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, Nov.  6,  S.  M.  Sparkman,  Democrat,  re- 
ceived in  the  First  District  12,379  votes,  against 
2,315  for  D.  L.  McKinnon,  Populist,  and  in  the 
Second  District  C.  M.  Cooper,  Democrat,  was  re- 
elected with  9,229  votes,  against  2,334  for  Mont- 
holom  Atkinson,  Populist.  These  majorities 
were  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  the 
official  returns  from  some  of  the  districts  were 
missing. 

FRANCE,  a  republic  in  western  Europe,  pro- 
claimed Sept.  4, 1870.  The  Constitution  of  Feb. 
24  and  June  16, 1875,  has  been  amended  by  the 
additional  laws  of  Aug.  2  and  Nov,  30, 1875,  Dec. 
9,  1884,  June  16, 1885.  and  July,  1889.  The  Na- 
tional Assembly  is  formed  by  two  Chambers,  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Sen- 
ate is  composed  of  300  members,  aged  at  least 
forty  years,  who  are  elected  for  nine  years  by 
special  electoral  delegations  in  the  departments 
and  the  colonies.  One  third  of  the  Senate  is  re- 
newed every  three  years.  There  were  23  still  sit- 
ting in  1893  of  the  Senators  who  under  the  old 
law  hold  their  seats  for  life.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  consists  of  584  members,  1  to  70,000  of 
population,  elected  by  arrondiasements  for  four 
years  by  the  direct  suffrage  of  all  adult  citizens. 
Any  citizen  above  the  age  of  twenty-five  is  eligi- 
ble, with  the  exception  of  members  of  the  active 
army,  who  are  excluded  from  the  voting  fran- 
chise also,  and  the  major  part  of  the  public 
functionaries.  The  President  of  the  republic 
is  elected  for  seven  years  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  National  Assembly,  convened  in  joint  ses- 
sion. Marie  FrauQois  Sadi  Carnot  was  elected 
to  succeed  Jules  Grevy  on  Dec.  3,  1887,  for  the 
term  ending  Dec.  31, 1894.  The  ministry  at  the 
beginning  of  1894  was  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing members :  President  of  the  Council  and  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  Jean  Casimir-Perier ; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  David  Raynal;  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  Auguste  Burdeau ;  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  Fine  Arts,  and  Worship, 
Kugene  Spuller;  Minister  of  Justice,  Antonin 
Dubost;  Minister  of  Commerce,  M.  Martv;  Min- 
ister of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  Admiral  L<- 
fevre ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Mercier ;  Minister 
of  Agriculture.  Albert  Viger;  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic W'orks,  M.  Jonnart. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  France 
is  204,092  square  miles.  The  legal  population 
shown  by  the  census  of  April  12.  1891,  was  38.- 
343,192,  showing  an  increase  of  0*32  per  cent,  in 
five  years.  The  number  of  resident  aliens  was 
1,130,211,  of  whom  465,860  were  Belgians,  286.- 
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042  Italians,  83.833  Germans,  a3,117  Swiss,  77,- 
730  Spanish,  39,687  English,  31,248  Luxembarg- 
ers,  14,357  Russians,  11.909  Austro- Hungarians, 
and  30,922  of  other  nationalities.  The  number 
of  French  citizens  abroad  was  517,000.  The  num- 
ber of  marriages  in  1892  was  290,319,  compared 
with  285,458  in  1891 ;  the  number  of  births  was 
855,847,  compared  with  866,377;  the  number  of 
deaths  was  875,888.  compared  with  876,882,  show- 
ing an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  of  20,041,  com- 
pared with  a  surplus  of  10,505  deaths  over  births 
in  1891.  The  birth  rate  was  22-3  per  mille.  The 
number  of  emigrants  in  1892  was  5,528,  compared 
with  6,217  in  1891  and  20,560  in  1890.  The  desti- 
nation of  3,085  emigrants  in  1890,  of  2,950  in  1891, 
and  of  2,798  in  1892  was  the  United  States.  The 
French  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1891,  had  the  following  popu- 
lations: Paris,  2,447,957;  Lyons,  416,029;  Mar- 
seilles, 403,749 ;  Bordeaux,  252,415 ;  Lille,  201,211 ; 
Toulouse,  149,791 ;  St.  Etienne,  133,443;  Nantes, 
122,750;  Havre,  116,369;  Roubaix,  114,917; 
Rouen.  112,352;  Rheims,  104,186. 

Finances. — About  62  per  cent,  of  the  revenue 
is  raised  by  indirect  taxation,  20  per  cent,  comes 
from  state  monopolies,  15  per  cent,  from  direct 
taxes,  and  8  per  cent,  from  domains  and  forests, 
state  railroads,  etc.  In  the  budget  for  1894  the 
direct  contributions  are  estimated  at  465,799,404 
francs,  and  special  taxes  assimilated  to  direct  con- 
tributions at  35,257,520  francs,  making  the  total 
yield  of  direct  taxes  501,056,924  francs.  The 
direct  contributions  are:  Land  tax,  190,723,060 
francs;  personal-property  tax,  88,173.135  francs; 
door  and  window  tax,  57,205,001  francs;  trade 
licenses,  122,645,558  francs;  first  advertisement 
tikx,  1 ,052,650  francs.  The  special  taxes  are :  Taxes 
on  property  in  mortmain,  6,632,600  francs ;  rent 
Irom  mines,  4,129,720  francs;  verification  of 
weights  and  measures,  4,800,000  francs ;  inspec- 
tion of  pharmacies,  etc.,  329,000  francs;  horse 
and  carriage  tax,  12,444,000  francs;  taxes  on 
clubs,  billiard  tables,  etc.,  6,855,200  francs.  The 
indirect  imports  and  revenues,  amounting  to 
2,050,518,680  francs,  are :  Registration  fees,  548,- 
499.600  francs;  stamps,  161,785,000  franc,*?;  tax 
of  4  per  cent,  on  revenue  from  securities,  69.248,- 
000  francs;  customs,  465,726,130  francs;  drink 
duties,  469,482,400  francs ;  domestic  salt  tax,  10,- 
938,500  francs;  shipment  duty  on  salt,  sugar, 
liquors,  etc.,  5,454,200  francs;  mineral  oils,  10,- 
70O  francs ;  other  oils,  2,254,800  francs :  stearine, 
candles,  etc.,  8,424,600  francs ;  vinegar,  etc.,  3,041,- 
500  francs :  extra  rates  for  transport  by  express 
trains  on  railroads,  47,279,000  francs ;  extra  rates 
for  other  vehicles,  5,135,500  francs ;  various  du- 
ties, 49,844,150  francs.  The  monopolies  and  in- 
dustrial enterprises  of  the  state,  yielding  629,- 
044,880  francs,  are:  Tobacco,  gunpowder,  and 
matches,  411,057.000  francs;  post  office,  164,- 
860,300  francs;  telegraphs  and  telephones,  42,- 
761,480  francs;  various  establishments,  10,366,- 
100  francs.  Various  other  receipts,  including 
8,500,000  francs  realized  from  deposits,  4,229,- 
470  francs  from  the  Government  railroads,  2,556,- 
230  francs  from  the  tax  on  patent  rights,  and 
5,600,970  francs  from  prisons,  amount  to  58,- 
550,892  francs.  The  total  revenue  from  all 
sources,  including  48.291,150  francs,  the  amount 
of  the  Algerian  revenue,  and  74,447,084  of  rtcettes 
cPordre,  is  3,439,031,032  francs. 


The  expenditures  for  1894  authorized  by  the 
budget  law  of  Julv  26,  1893,  amount  to  3,368,- 
902,094  francs  for  France  and  70,118,529  francs 
for  Algeria;  total,  3,489,020,623  francs.  The 
expenditures  in  France  are :  Public  debt,  1,284,- 
568,168  francs,  comprising  761,667,219  francs  in- 
terest on  the  consolidated  debt,  301,268,878  francs 
on  the  redeemable  debt,  and  221,032,071  francs 
on  the  floating  debt ;  salary  and  household  ex- 
penses of  the  President,  1,200,000  francs;  legis- 
lative expenses,  11,971,720  francs;  Ministry  of 
Finance,  19,470,860  francs;  Ministry  of  Justice, 
35,011,100  francs:  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
16,343,800  francs ;  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  71,- 
384,430  francs,  of  which  17,099,292  francs  are 
for  administration,  16,471,866  francs  for  public 
safety,  17,663,872  francs  for  prisons,  11.589,300 
francs  for  subventions,  7,872,000  francs  for  chari- 
ties, and  1,188,600  francs  for  other  expenses ;  Min- 
istry of  War,  633,653,091  francs;  Ministry  of 
Marine.  266.861,528  francs;  Ministrv  of  Public 
Instruction,  242,794,240  francs,  of  which  190,- 
451,055  francs  are  for  education,  8,119,145  francs 
for  fine  arts,  and  44,224,040  francs  for  worship ; 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  99,585,384  francs,  of 
which  23,468,963  francs  are  for  commerce  and 
industry,  73,843,355  francs  for  the  colonies,  and 
2,268,016  francs  for  posts  and  telegraphs;  Min- 
istrv of  Agriculture,  28,963,140  francs ;  Ministrv 
of  Public  Works,  256,627,464  francs,  of  whicfi 
81,992,114  francs  are  for  ordinary  purposes,  in- 
cluding 26,416,564  francs  for  administration,  32,- 
999,050  francs  for  roads  and  bridges,  11,209,200 
francs  for  internal  navigation,  8.152,500  francs 
for  harbors  and  lighthouses,  and  3,214,800  francs 
for  construction,  and  174,635,350  francs  are  for  ex- 
traordinary expenses,  including  2,389,000  francs 
for  roads  and  bridges,  15,278,500  francs  for  in- 
ternal navigation,  11,501,000  francs  for  railroads, 
7,858,000  francs  for  harbors  and  lighthouses,  135,- 
992,850  francs  of  annuities  due  to  railroad  com- 
panies, and  1,616,000  francs  for  other  works; 
expenses  of  rigie  and  collection  of  imposts,  358,- 
334,719  francs,  comprising  21,743,982  francs  for 
the  direct  contributions,  18,847,830  francs  for 
registration,  stamps,  and  domains,  32,369,783 
francs  for  customnouses,  89,392,200  francs  for 
indirect  contributions,  73,661,750  francs  for  state 
manufactures,  60,000  francs  for  foreign  relations, 
159,539,154  francs  for  posts  and  telegraphs,  and 
13,220,020  francs  for  forests;  repayments  and 
restitutions,  42,182,500  francs. 

The  capital  of  the  public  debt  was  calculated 
by  M.  C.  Fouquet  to  be  30,481,158,926  in  1891, 
and  by  Minister  of  Finance  Poincare  to  be  in 
1893  30,611,685,122  francs.  The  interest  on  the 
converted  debt,  paying  3  per  cent.,  in  1884  was 
436,126,948  francs,  and  on  4i-per-cent.  consols 
805,540,276  francs. 

The  Army. — Every  Frenchman  from  his 
twentieth  year  owes  three  years  of  service  in  the 
active  army;  ten  years  in  the  active  army  re- 
serve, during  which  he  is  twice  called  out  for 
four  weeks  of  training ;  six  years  in  the  territo- 
rial army,  with  fifteen  days  of  exercise;  and  six 
years  in  the  territorial  ariny  reserve.  A  part  of 
the  conscripts,  drawn  by  lot,  the  number  being 
fixed  annually  by  the  Minister  of  War,  pass  into 
the  reserve  after'one  year  of  active  service,  or,  if 
uneducated,  after  two  years.  Those  who  are 
props  of  families  and  French  citizens  in  Algeria 
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can  obtain  leave  of  absence  at  the  end  of  one 
year.  All  who  are  exempted  on  account  of 
physical  infirmity  or  who  have  not  served  the 
full  three  years  pay  a  military  tax  of  6  francs 
and  a  variable  surtax.  The  colonial  army  is  re- 
cruited by  enlistment.  The  annual  contingent 
of  recruits,  including  about  11,400  marine  in- 
fiintry,  sailors  for  the  navy,  and  volunteers  for 
the  colonies,  is  about  220,0()0  men.  The  num- 
iier  of  conscripts  in  1892  was  213,167.  The  peace 
effective  for  1894  was  564,603  officers  and  men, 
an  increase  of  8,566  over  1893.  The  strength  of 
the  different  arms  and  the  distribution  of  the 
troops  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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The  total  number  of  officers  was  28,555,  of 
whom  3,678  were  on  staff  duty,  590  in  the  mili- 
tary schools,  2,704  on  special  duty,  12,377  in  the 
infantry,  3,906  in  the  cavalry,  3,719  in  the  artil- 
lery, 434  in  the  engineers,  412  in  the  train,  652 
in  the  gendarmerie,  and  83  in  the  Republican 
Guard.  Deducting  the  sick  and  absent  and  the 
gendarmerie  and  Republican  Guard,  the  active 
army  numbered  494,235  of  all  ranks  with  the 
colors. 

The  war  strength  of  the  active  army  and  its 
reserve  is  estimated  to  be  2,350,000,  and  the  total 
number  of  men  who  have  received  military  train- 
ing at  4,372,000.  Counting  25  classes  of  230,000 
men  each,  less  25  per  cent,  allowed  for  deaths, 
(lisabilitv,  etc.,  the  war  strength  is  estimated  to 
be  nearly  4,350,000. 

The  Navy. — The  French  navy  is  the  second 
strongest  in  the  world,  containing  23  first-,  8  sec- 
ond-, and  3  third-class  battle  ships ;  18  first-class 
cruisers,  of  which  8  are  of  5,000  tons  or  more,  and 
a  speed  exceeding  15  knots;  37  second-class 
cruisers;  112  third-class  cruisers,  inchiding  gun 
vessels,  gunboats,  torpedo  cruisers,  etc.,  of  which 
47  steam  10  knots  or  more  at  sea;  and  45  first-, 
148  second-,  and  38  third-class  torpedo  craft. 
The  most  powerful  battle  ships  are  the  "  Ami- 
nil  Duperre,"  of  11,070  tons,  launched  in  1879; 
the  **  Devastation,"  of  10,580  tons,  launched  in 
1879;  the  **Courbet,"  of  10,520  tons,  launched 
in  1882;  the  *'Amiral  Baudin,"  of  11,900  tons, 
launched  in  1883;  the  "  Formidable,"  of  11,910 
tons,  launched  in  1885 ;  the  "  Hoche,"  of  10,650 
tons,  a  remarkably  high  turret  ship,  carrying  2 
13-3-inch  and  2  10-6-inch  guns,  launched  in  1886 ; 
the  "Neptune"  and  the  "  Marceau,"  of  10,620 
tons,  launched  in  1887,  and  the  "  Magenta,"  of 
10,610  tons,  launched  in  1889,  each  armed  with 
4  13-3-inch,  17  5-5-inch,  and  14  smaller  quick- 
firing  guns;  the  "  Brennus,"  of  10,980  tons, 
launched  in  1891 ;  the  "  Massena,"  of  11.730  tons, 
launched  in  1892 ;  the  "  Charles  Martel "  and  the 


"  Jaureguiberry,"  of  11,800  tons,  carrying  2  11-8- 
inch,  2  10-6-inch,  and  16  quick-firing  guns, 
launched  in  1893  ;  the  "  Henri  Quatre,"  *•  Char- 
lemagne," and  "  St.  Louis,"  of  10,780  tons,  each 
armed  with  4  11-8-inch,  10  5-5-inch  quick-firing 
guns,  and  32  of  smaller  caliber,  launched  in  1894; 
and  the  "Bouvet,"  of  12,205  tons,  and  the  "Car- 
not,"  of  11,820  tons,  designed  to  carry  2  11-8- 
inch,  2  10-6-inch,  8  5-5-inch,  and,  respectively,  32 
and  16  smaller  quick-firing  guns.  The  "Du- 
perre,"  "Baudin,^'  and  "Formidable"  have  22 
inches  of  armor  on  the  water  line  and  the  heavy 
guns  mounted  in  barbettes  ;  the  "  Courbet  "  and 
"  Devastation  "  have  15  inches  of  armor  and  cen- 
tral batteries.  The  later  battle  ships  noted  above, 
as  well  as  the  smaller  ones  of  the  "  Jemmapes  " 
class,  carry  their  heavy  guns  and  their  secondary 
armament  in  closed  turrets,  and  have  a  complete 
belt  of  18  inches  of  steel  armor.  The  "  Massena  " 
and  "  Bouvet "  are  provided  with  triple  screws. 
The  most  important  addition  to  the  navy  in  1894 
was  the  "  Carnot,"  launched  at  Toulon,  remark- 
able for  the  reach  and  power  of  her  bow  and 
stern  fire,  the  largest  guns  being  mounted  in 
turrets  forward  and  aft,  while  the  106-inch  guns 
are  likewise  mounted  on  each  beam,  and  the  5-5- 
inch  guns,  mounted  singly  in  separate  turrets, 
strengthen  her  offensive  power  on  beam  and 
quarters.  The  list  of  vessels  under  construction 
in  the  beginning  of  1894  includes  10  first-class 
battle  ships,  4  coast-defense  battle  ships,  9  first- 
class  cruisers,  14  second-class  cruisers,  and  4 
third-class  cruisers. 

Commerce  and  Production. — The  general 
commerce  of  1892  was  5,136,000,000  francs  of  im- 
ports and  4,551,000,000  francs  of  exports.  The 
special  imports,  or  imports  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, were  valued  at  4,188,000,000  francs, 
and  the  special  exports,  or  exports  of  French 
produce  and  manufacture,  at  3,461,000,000  francs. 
The  imports  of  food  products  were  1,400,000,000 
francs  in  value,  compared  with  1,653,000,000 
francs  in  1891,  1,445,000,000  francs  in  1890,  and 
1,441,000,000  francs  in  1889;  raw  materials  fig- 
ured for  2,173,000,000  francs,  compared  with 
2,419,000,000,  2,342,000,000,  and  2,262,000,000 
francs  respectively  ;  and  manufactures  for  615,- 
000,000  francs,  compared  with  696.000,000,  650,- 
000,000,  and  013,000,000  francs.  The  domestic 
exports  of  food  products  were  759,000,000  francs, 
compared  with  809,000,000  francs  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  855,000,000  francs  in  1890,  and  837,000,- 
000  francs  in  1889:  the  exports  of  raw  stuffs 
were  823,000,000  francs,  having  declined  from 
835,000,000  francs  in  1891,  899,000.000  francs  in 
1890,  and  941,000,000  francs  in  1889;  and  the 
exports  of  manufactured  goods  were  1,879,000,- 
000  francs,  compared  with  1,926,000,000  francs  in 
1891, 1,999,000,000  francs  in  1890,  and  1,926,000,- 
000  francs  in  1889.  The  values  of  the  chief  im- 
ports in  1892  were  as  follow :  Cereals,  487,000,- 
000  francs;  wool, 319,000,000  francs ;  wine,  305,- 
000,000  francs ;  raw  silk,  258,000,000  francs ;  raw 
cotton,  207,000,000  francs ;  coal  and  coke.  185,- 
000,000  francs;  oil  seeds,  154,000,000  francs; 
hides,  skins,  and  furs,  147,000,000  francs ;  coffee, 
145,000,000  francs;  timber  and  wood,  105,000,- 
000  francs ;  ores,  04,000,000  francs :  flax,  62,000,- 
000  francs;  silk  goods,  62,000,000  francs;  sugar, 
60,000,000  francs;  woolen  goods,  56,000,000 
francs;  cattle,  55,000,000  francs;  cotton  goods, 
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39,000,000  francs.  The  values  of  the  principal 
domestic  exports  were  as  follow :  Woolen  goods, 
329,000,000  francs ;  silk  goods,  249,000,000  francs ; 
wine,  214,000,000  francs:  small  wares,  157,000,- 
000  francs;  raw  silk  and  silk  yam,  132,000.000 
francs;  linen  and  linen  manufactures,  130,000,- 
000  francs ;  wool  and  woolen  manufactures,  120,- 
000,000  francs;  leather,  114,000,000  francs; 
leather  goods,  112,000,000  francs;  cotton  goods, 
96,000,000  francs;  cheese  and  butter,  88,000,000 
francs ;  metal  waras  and  tools.  82,000,000  francs ; 
skins  and  furs,  74,000,000  francs ;  spirits,  66,000,- 
000  francs ;  chemical  products, 59,000,000  francs; 
refined  sugar,  55,000.000  francs.  The  special 
commerce  with  the  leading  countries  in  1892  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
values  in  francs : 
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Nayigation. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 
at  French  ports  during  1892  was  93,001.  of  20,- 
172,108  tons,  including  63,665,  of  6,342,378  tons, 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  Of  the  vessels 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  20,448,  of  9.372,- 
856  tons,  were  foreign,  and  8,893,  of  4,450,874 
tons,  were  French.  Of  the  total  number  entered, 
76,055,  of  18,581,936  tons,  were  with  cargoes,  and 
16,946,  of  1,590,172  tons,  in  ballast.  The  total 
number  cleared  during  the  year  was  94.112,  of 
20,633.172  tons,  of  which  7l",531,  of  14.541,890 
tons,  sailed  with  cargoes,  and  22,581,  of  6,091,282 
tons,  in  ballast.  Excluding  63,665  French  ves- 
sels, of  6,842,378  tons,  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade,  there  were  9,371  French  vessels,  of  4,665,- 
005  tons,  and  21,076,  of  9,625,789  tons,  flying 
foreign  flags. 

The  merchant  marine  in  the  beginning  of  1893 
consisted  of  14,117  sailing  vessels,  of  407,044 
tons,  and  1,161  steamers,  of  498.562  tons.  The 
crews  on  the  sailing  vessels  numbered  68,570 
men,  and  on  the  steamers  14,460.  Of  the  sailing 
vessels,  218,  of  25,571  tons,  were  engaged  in 
European  commerce,  and  306,  of  142,321  tons,  in 
ocean  navigation.  The  steamers  engaged  in 
European  seas  numbered  240,  of  168,608  tons, 
those  making  long  voyages  173,  of  283.174  tons. 

Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.— The 
length  of  railroads  in  operation  in  1893  was  34.- 
791  kilometres,  of  whicn  the  state  owned  2,728 
kilometres.  There  were,  moreover,  3.150  kilo- 
metres of  local  lines  belonging  to  the  state. 
The  receipts  of  all  the  railroads  for  1893  was 
1.159,600.000  francs,  an  increase  of  21,300,000 
francs  over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  When 
the  French  trunk  lines  were  originally  con- 
structed the  Government  guaranteed  the  interest 
and  capital  of  the  money  invested  by  financiers 
and  furnished  part  of  the  capital  itself  on  con- 
dition that,  if  they  proved  successful,  lx)th  the 
debenture  and  the  share  capital  should  be  grad- 
ually paid  off,  so  that  the  railroads  would  l>e- 


come  the  absolute  property  of  the  state  at  the 
end  of  ninety-nine  years.  The  whole  railroad 
system  gradually  became  vested  in  6  great  com- 
panies, having  in  1892  30.845  kilometres,  rep- 
resenting a  capital  of  12,358,000,000  francs. 
After  the  war  of  1870  these  companies  refused  to 
build  branch  lines,  and  most  of  the  smaller  com- 
panies, which  constructed  them,  being  liberally 
subsidized  but  not  guamnteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, failed.  Some  of  the  roads  w^ere  bought  by 
the  Government,  and  others  were  taken  at  their 
own  prices  by  the  six  companies.  The  Govern- 
ment still  continued  to  urge  the  companies  to 
extend  their  lines  as  the  people  demanded,  and  in 
1883  Freycinet  made  an  arrangement  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  Government  guaranteed  to 
the  railroad  companies  permanently  the  average 
dividends  that  they  had  been  lately  earning, 
while  they  agreed  to  expend  7,000,000,000  francs 
on  the  new  Tines  that  were  wanted,  the  interest 
on  the  new  outlay  being  guaranteed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  further  ^vanced  money  to  help 
build  the  new  lines,  and  extended  the  conces- 
sions from  two  to  nineteen  years,  during  which 
additional  periods  the  companies  will  have  to 
pay  neither  interest  nor  dividends  out  of  their 
earnings.  Owing  to  the  falling  off  in  receipts, 
the  payments  out  of  the  public  treasury  for 
guarantees  have  inci-eased  from  51,493,824  francs 
in  1889  to  116,278,496  francs  in  1894,  and  are 
expected  to  reach  135,189,496  francs  in  1895,  and 
still  increase  in  the  succeeding  years.  There  are. 
moreover,  annual  subventions  due  to  the  railroads 
of  over  100,000,000  francs.  The  Minister  of 
Finance  stated  that  the  engagements  called  for 
233,739,000  francs  in  1884,  and  that  a  part  of  the 
payments  would  have  to  be  deferred,  and  he 
predicted  that  in  a  few  years  the  figures  would 
reach  370,000,000  francs  a  year.  Yet  the  ffuar- 
anteed  dividends  make  the  stock  worth  200  or 
300  above  par. 

The  post  office  in  1891  forwarded  608,804,000 
internal  and  130.387,000  international  ordinary 
letters,  20,445,000  internal  and  3.327,000  inter- 
national registered  letters,  41,310,000  internal 
and  3.935,(W0  international  postal  cards,  and 
878,558,000  internal  and  1 15,033.000  international 
journals,  circulars,  and  samples.  The  receipts 
from  posts  and  telegraphs  lor  1891  were  197,- 
837,606  francs,  and  the  expenses  143,045,846 
francs.  The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1893 
was  59,693  miles,  with  197,622  miles  of  wire. 
The  number  of  dispatches  in  1892  was  45,328,- 
888,  of  which  33,439,947  were  internal  paid  mes- 
sages, 5,306,337  international,  1,571,168  in  tran- 
sit, and  5,011,436  official. 

Minlstrj  of  Cashnir-P^rier.  —  Casimir- 
Pericr  took  office  in  December,  1893,  with  the 
declaration  that  France  was  equally  averse  to  re- 
action and  socialism.  The  ministerial  majority 
of  Moderates  or  Opportunists  was  more  solid  and 
homogeneous  than  in  the  nrevious  Chamber. 
The  Radical  party,  on  the  otner  hand,  acting  in 
closer  alliance  with  the  socialists  and  anarchists 
in  the  Chamber,  was  more  aggressive  than  when 
led  by  Clemenceau.  Business  depression  and 
frequent  strikes  furnished  material  for  incessant 
interpellations.  The  SocialistvS  led  by  Jules 
Guesde  and  Jaures,  were  the  dominant  element 
in  the  Opposition,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
tactics  that  blocked  the  Government  policy  of 
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Republican  concentration  on  conservative  lines. 
The  triennial  elections  of  Senators  were  held  in 
one  third  of  the  departments  on  Jan.  7.  The 
outgoing  Senators  were  mostly  re-elected.  The 
lieactionaries  lost  8  seats,  and  the  Radicals  won 
a  few,  but  the  Socialists  none.  The  resulting 
composition  of  the  Senate  was:  Republicans, 
225;  Reactionaries.  48;  Radicals,  23;  Rallied 
Conservatives,  4.  When  the  Chamber  assembled, 
Charles  Dupuy  was  re-elected  President  on  Jan. 
11.  M.  Burdeau's  conversion  bill  reducing  the 
interest  on  the  4^per-cent.  debt  to  3^  per  cent, 
was  passed  without  opposition.  The  4^per 
cents,  were  the  product  of  a  conversion  of  5-per- 
cent, stock  effected  ten  years  before,  not  without 
the  resistance  of  the  holders.  The  new  conver- 
sion bill  provided  that  holders  who  did  not  pre- 
sent their  bonds  within  a  week  for  redemption  in 
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cash  would  be  deemed  to  have  accepted  the  con- 
version. An  amendment  was  made  that  the  sav- 
ings should  be  applied  partly  to  labor  superan- 
nuations and  partly  to  an  agricultural  bank,  and 
Jaures  proposed  that  the  proceeds  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  remission  of  the  land  tax  for  the  bene- 
fit of  peasant  proprietors ;  but  when  M.  Burdeau 
had  made  it  a  Cabinet  question  the  Government 
proposal  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  306  to  206  in 
favor  of  cievoting  the  sum  saved  in  interest  to 
the  relief  of  the  general  budget,  50,000,000  francs 
in  1895  and  70,000.000  francs  in  1896.  The  capi- 
tal converted  was  7.000,000,000  francs.  The 
(Government  promised  that  the  new  rente  would 
not  be  converted  nor  paid  off  within  a  period  of 
eight  years.  The  bill  j>assed  the  Chamber  on 
Jan.  16 — the  day  after  it  was  presented— with 
only  a  single  negative  vote,  and  on  the  following 


day  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
The  Government  promised  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens weighing  upon  agriculture  by  a  separate 
measure.  M.  Clovis-Hugues  on  Jan.  27  inter- 
pellated the  Government  regarding  the  domi- 
ciliary searches  and  wholesale  arrests  under  the 
anti-anarchist  law  of  December,  1893,  causing 
an  uproar  in  the  House  and  the  suspension  of 
M.  Thivrier  for  glorifying  the  Commune.  On 
Feb.  21  the  Chamber  passed  a  bill  for  the  protec- 
tion of  agriculturists,  raising  the  duty  on  wheat 
from  5  to  7  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  after  a 
debate  over  the  Socialist  proposition  of  Jaures 
to  restrict  the  right  of  importing  wheat  to  the 
Government,  and  thus  abolish  middlemen  and 
the  manipulation  of  prices  by  speculatoi-s.  His 
amendment  was  rejected  by  481  votes  to  52,  and 
the  Government  bUl  was  passed  by  371  to  172. 

A  part  of  the  clergy  and  one  or  two  clericals 
in  the  Chamber  attempted  to  raise  difficulties 
regarding  a  new  law  requiring  churches  to  sub- 
mit all  accounts,  including  casual  receipts,  to 
the  prefects  to  be  audited.  The  leaders,  how- 
ever, held  aloof  from  the  dispute.  The  papal 
Buncio  wrote  a  letter,  deprecating,  indeed,  the 
recalcitrant  attitude  of  the  Bishop  of  Lyons  and 
others,  which  letter,  moreover,  was  not  meant 
for  publication,  but  which  was  published,  and 
for  tnis  undiplomatic  act  M.  Casimir-Perier  de- 
manded explanations  from  the  Vatican  and  re- 
ceived the  apology  from  the  nuncio,  and  the 
assurance  that  the  incident  would  not  be  re- 
peated, in  reply  to  a  question  re^rding  a 
decree  of  the  Socialist  Mayor  of  St.  Denis  for- 
bidding the  display  of  religious  emblems  or 
symbols  in  the  streets,  such  as  a  cross  in  a 
funeral  procession,  M.  Spuller.  after  saying  that 
he  had  annulled  the  decree,  announced  the  ces- 
sation of  the  long  religious  strife  that  has  vexed 
France,  saying  that  the  Government  would 
henceforth  be  guided  by  "  the  veritable  spirit  of 
tolerance,  enlightened  and  humane,  which  is  in- 
spired not  only  by  liberalism  of  ideas  but  by 
warmth  of  heart,*'  and  that,  while  vigilant  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  laity,  it  would  be 
animated  by  "  the  new  spirit,  which  has  for  its 
object  to  conciliate  all  citizens  and  bring  pacifi- 
cation into  French  society."  On  another  occa- 
sion he  said  ** inflexible  moderation"  was  the 
line  of  conduct  the  Government  set  itself. 

On  March  17  the  Chamber  passed,  almost 
without  discussion,  a  bill  creating  a  separate 
Ministry  for  the  Colonies.  The  action,  which 
many  have  advocated  for  years,  was  precipitated 
by  the  resignation  of  Maurice  Leoon,  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  who  declared  that  in  this  sulwrdi- 
nate  position  he  lacked  sufficient  authority  to 
carry  out  necessary  decisions.  The  Senate  was 
specially  convened  to  pass  the  bill,  and  Senator 
Boulanger  was  appointed  to  the  new  post  on 
March  20.  After  tne  death  of  Gen.  de  MiribeU 
the  Minister  of  War,  on  April  30,  appointed  Gen. 
de  Boisdeffre  to  be  chief  of  the  general  staff. 

The  incidence  of  taxation  was  altered  by  the 
budget  proposals  of  M.  Burdeau,  and  social  re- 
forms were  not  neglected  in  the  scheme  of  this 
ministry,  which  exasperated  the  Socialists  and 
Radicals  by  its  vigor  and  firmness.  Cjisimir- 
Perier,  in  a  speech,  said :  *'  We  must  reform  our 
morals  at  the  same  time  as  our  laws.    Those 
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who  enjoy  a  superfluity  must  form  a  larger  idea 
of  their  social  obligations,  and  resign  themselves 
to  assuming  a  somewhat  heavier  portion  of  the 

Eublic  charges  in  order  to  relieve  those  who  buy 
read  for  their  families  with  a  daily  wage."  The 
budget  substituted  for  the  door  and  window  tax 
and  the  furniture  and  personal-property  taxes  a 
house  duty,  graduated  according  to  the  rent,  and 
also  according  to  the  size  of  the  family  and  the 
number  of  servants.  A  man  having  7  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  thus  was  for- 
merly exempt  from  the  personal-property  tax, 
pays  no  tax  if  his  rent  is  not  over  750  francs ;  if 
it  is  above  that  figure,  the  tax  is  reduced  by  80 
per  cent. ;  if  there  are  5,  by  50  per  cent. ;  if  3,  by 
25  per  cent.  Persons  having  a  single  housemaid 
pay  a  slight  additional  tax,  but  wnen  2  servants 
are  kept  the  house  tax  is  augmented  40  per 
cent.,  and  this  additional  tax  is  multiplied  if  the 
family  has  more  than  one  residence,  and  in- 
creases in  steep  progression  according  to  the 
number  of  servants  and  the  rental  value  of  the 
dwelling  or  dwellings.  The  budget  increased 
the  land  tax  from  3J  to  4  per  cent.  The  tax  on 
spirits  was  also  increased,  but  the  wine,  beer, 
and  cider  taxes  were  reduced.  A  readjustment 
of  the  succession  duties  was  another  part  of  the 
scheme.  Tiie  Radicals  proposed  an  income  tax 
rising  from  1  per  cent,  on  1,000  francs  to  7  per 
cent,  on  incomes  between  50,000  and  100,000 
francs,  and  10  per  cent.  o,n  all  higher  ones.  The 
Government  accepted  the  proposition  to  refer 
the  question  of  an  income  tax  to  a  committee. 

Casimir-Perier,  who  had  unwillingly  ac- 
cepted the  premiership,  and  would  gladly  lay  it 
down,  imperiously  overruled  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  who  accepted  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee not  to  prosecute  Deputy  Toussaint  for 
an  address  to  striking  miners,  and.  declaring  it 
to  be  a  Cabinet  question,  obtained  the  authoriza- 
tion to  proceed  against  him  by  291  to  220  votes. 
When  the  Radicals  attacked  the  Government  on 
May  17  in  regard  to  its  Church  policy,  M.  Casi- 
mir-Perier obtained  a  vote  of  confidence  of  834 
Deputies  against  142.  On  May  22  the  Socialists 
had  their  turn.  For  a  miners'  eight-hour  bill 
introduced  by  Jules  Guesde  urgency  was  refused, 
after  which  M.  Jonnart,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  was  questioned  with  regard  to  his  orders 
to  managers  of  state  railroads  to  refuse  to  grant 
leaves  of  absence  to  men  who  wished  to  attend  a 
congress  of  railroad  employees  in  Paris.  The 
action  of  the  minister  was  denounced  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  1884  protecting  trade  unions. 
M.  Jonnart,  who  had  given  some  sort  of  prom- 
ise to  Deputies  that  he  would  intercede  with  the 
railroad  companies  to  urge  compliance  with  the 
law  of  1884,  declared  that  he  did  not  admit  the 
right  of  servants  of  the  state  to  join  trade 
unions,  as  it  would  destroy  discipline  and  ad- 
ministration. M.  Millerand,  protesting  that 
preceding  ministries  had  granted  leaves  of  ab- 
sence and  allowed  the  men  to  take  part  in  trade 
unions,  moved  that  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  be  invited  to  cause  to  be  respected  by 
the  railroad  companies,  and  particularly  by  the 
state  railroads,  the  law  on  trade  unions.*  M. 
Ouvr^,  who  usually  supported  the  Government, 
showed  the  emptiness  of  the  pretext  of  necessi- 
ties of  the  piiolic  service,  and  M.  de  liamel,  of 
the  Right,  offered  a  resolution  that  the  law  of 


1884  applied  equally  to  men  employed  by  the 
state  and  by  private  companies.  M.  Casimir- 
Perier  moved  the  order  of  the  day  pure  and  sim- 
ple, which  was  rejected  by  265  votes  against  225, 
and  after  the  ministers  had  retired  M.  de  RameFs 
motion  was  adopted  by  251  votes  to  217.  The 
members  of  the  Cabinet  who  had  previously  en- 
couraged M.  Jonnart  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
trade  unions  resigned  in  a  body.  It  was  a  Re- 
publican majority  that  overturned  the  ministry, 
and  not  a  coalition  with  the  Reactionaries,  most 
of  whom  voted  with  the  minority.  The  Radical 
Left  called  for  a  shifting  to  the  Left  of  the  axis 
of  the  new  policy,  and  the  Socialist  Radical 
group  resolved  to  support  onlv  a  ministry  that 
would  respect  the  rights  and  interests  of  work- 
ers, repudiate  any  reversion  to  the  Clerical  spirit, 
and  advocate  a  tax  on  capital  and  income.  The 
Government  Republicans  upheld  Casimir-Perier 
in  his  assertion  of  the  principle  of  authority. 

The  Dnpny  Cabinet — President  Camot  ap- 
pealed in  turn  to  M.  Bourgeois,  M.  Dupuy,  M. 
Peytral,  and  M.  Brisson  to  undertake  the  task  of 
forming  a  ministry.  On  May  29  M.  Dupuy  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  one  together,  composed  as  fol- 
lows: Premier,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
Minister  of  Public  Worship,  Charles  Dupuy; 
Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Poincare;  Minister  of 
Justice.  M.  Guerin ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Georges  Leygues;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  M.  Hanotaux;  Minister  of  War,  Gen. 
Mercier ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Felix  Faure :  Min- 
ister of  the  Colonies,  M.  Delcasse ;  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  M.  Barthou ;  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, M.  Lourties;  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Albert  Viger.  The  ministerial  declaration  gave 
pledges  to  guarantee  public  order  and  push  for- 
ward democratic  measures,  especially  bills  relat- 
ing to  social  problems  and  pensions  for  working- 
men.  M.  Casimir-Perier  was  elected  President 
of  the  Chamber. 

A  bill  creating  pension  funds  for  miners  passed 
the  Chamber  on  June  9,  having  already  passed 
the  Senate.  A  bill  originated  by  the  Socialists 
permits  trade  unionists  who  have  been  elected 
deputies  to  retain  their  membership  in  the 
unions.  On  June  21  M.  Jaures  attacked  the 
Government  for  having  suspended  university 
professors  for  speaking  at  socialist  meetings  oV 
writing  for  the  organs  of  his  party.  A  bill  was 
passed  excusing  jurors  who  objected  from  taking 
the  oath  "  before  God  and  men."  The  Cham- 
bers authorized  the  municipality  of  Paris  to 
issue  a  loan  of  117,000,000  francs  to  complete 
the  drainage  system  and  buy  more  sewage  farms. 
When  a  loan  of  200,000.000  francs,  paving  2^ 
per  cent.,  was  offered  in  April  without  financial 
agents  the  people  rushed  to  subscribe  at  the  issue 
price  of  82J  per  cent.,  covering  it  85  times  over. 

The  Government  was  severely  criticised  be- 
cause Gen.  Mercier  had  refused  to  treat  with 
Turpin,  the  discoverer  of  picric  acid,  from  which 
melinite  was  developed,  who  had  been  sent  to 
privSon  after  selling  his  patent  to  the  Armstrongs, 
and  afterward  pardoned.  The  inventor  had  of- 
fered to  provide  an  engine  of  war  that  would 
clear  a  wide  space  for  miles  in  front  of  an  army. 
It  was  to  be  a  gun  capable  of  hurling  a  peculiar 
projectile  made  with  picric  acid,  consisting  of  a 
bomb  that  on  bursting  will  scatter  other  bombs 
filled  with  smaller  projectiles. 
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The  Anarchists. — In  consequence  of  the  out- 
rage of  Vaillant  in  the  Chamber  a  bill  was  passed 
curtailing  the  rights  of  assembly  and  the  press. 
Under  the  new  law  many  hundreds  of  warrants 
were  executed  on  Jan.  1,  and  a  vast  q\iantity  of 
anarchistic  literature  was  seized.  The  forms  of 
the  journal  •*  Pere  Peinard  "  and  a  quantity  of 
manuscript  were   seized.    Vaiilant's   trial   was 


in  the  cry  of  human  suffering.  The  jury  found 
him  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  commit  murder  and 
to  destroy  a  public  building,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  and  executed.  Paul  Reclus, 
an  eminent  surgeon,  from  whom  Vaillant  had 
obtained  pecuniary  assistance,  fled  from  France 
to  avoid  arrest.  The  first  prosecution  under  the 
law  against  anarchist  publications  was  that  of 
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fixed  for  Jan.  5.  His  counsel,  Ajalbert,  himself 
an  anarchist,  retired  because  he  had  not  sufii- 
cient  time  to  prepare  his  case,  which  was  sub- 
sequently postponed.  At  his  trial  he  read  an 
apology,  describing  himself  as  one  of  the  class 
among  the  exploited  that  do  not  accept  slavery, 
but  think  and  perceive  social  injustices,  and 
throw  themselves  into  the  fray,  becoming  thus 
exponents  of  the  claims  of  the*  people.  Labori, 
his  advocate,  pleaded  that  his  crime  was  not  one 
at  common  law,  nor  political,  but  a  social  crime, 
and  that  the  warning  of  his  bomb  was  the  menace 
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J.  L.  Breton,  a  nephew  of  the  painter  Jules 
Breton,  a  socialist,  who  wrote  an  article  charg- 
ing President  Carnot  with  the  guilt  of  murder 
if  he  did  not  pardon  Vaillant,  and  was  con- 
demned to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  1,000  francs. 

On  Feb.  12,  a  week  after  Vaillant  was  guil- 
lotined, one  Henry,  twenty-one  years  old,  son  of 
a  colonel  of  the  Commune,  an  artist  woodworker 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  anarchistic  sheets, 
a  bachelor  of  science,  and  the  nephew  of  a  mar- 
quis, threw  a  bomb  during  a  musical  perform- 
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ance  in  the  aafi  of  the  Terminus  Hotel,  killing 
one  person  and  seriously  injuring  others.  He 
had  planned  to  explode  it  in  the  Opera  or  the 
Comedie  Fran9aise,  but  was  unable  to  obtain 
admission.  After  committing  the  outrage  he 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape,  shooting 
at  and  wounding  the  policeman  who  pursued 
him.  At  his  trial,  in  April,  he  gloried  in  his 
crimes,  one  of  which  was  the  placing,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1892,  of  a  bomb  at  the  door  of  the  office  of 
the  Carmaux  Company,  in  the  Rue  des  Bons  En- 
fants,  indignantly  rejected  his  lawyer's  plea  of 
insanity,  characterized  his  latest  deed  as  a  re- 
prisal for  the  draconic  measures  taken  by  the 
Government  against  the  anarchists,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial  made  a  speech  to  the  jury 
denouncing  the  morality  of  existing  society,  in 
which,  he  said,  cynics  and  sycophants  obtain  the 
rewards  and  honor,  and  devotion  and  duty  are 
words  used  to  mask  base  aims,  and  prophesying 
the  coming  of  a  new  morality,  which,  in  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  Nature,  will  regenerate 
the  dying  world  and  bring  forth  a  happy  hu- 
manity. On  the  morrow  of  Henry's  crime,  and 
again  a  week  later,  a  round  of  domiciliary  visits 
was  made  in  Paris  and  the  provinces.  An  un- 
known anarchist  laid  a  trap  by  hiring  two  lodg- 
ings and  luring  police  officers  to  the  places  where 
he  had  deposited  infernal  machines,  one  of  which 
exploded,  wounding  the  keeper  of  the  hotel,  and 
the  othet  was  purposely  fired  by  the  police  to 
find  out  its  power. 

On  Feb.  15  a  French  anarchist  in  Ijondon  was 
killed  by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  bomb  or 
chemicals  that  he  was  carrying  in  Greenwich 
Park.  On  Feb.  24  Jean  Grave  was  condemned 
to  two  years'  imprisonment  for  certain  pass^es 
in  his  book  "  La  Societ6  mourante  et  I'Anarchie," 
the  principal  philosophical  exposition  of  anarch- 
ism, which  were  regarded  by  the  jury  as  incite- 
ments to  violence  and  to  military  insubordi- 
nation. A  month  after  Henry's  crime  a  bomb 
exploded  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Madeleine,  de- 
stroying the  portal,  but  killing  no  one  except  the 
anarchist,  who  would  have  thrown  it  among  the 
worshipers  if  the  swinging  door  had  not  acci- 
dentally struck  his  arm.  On  April  4  a  bomb  was 
exploded  on  the  window  sill  of  the  Restaurant 
Foyot,  near  the  Luxembourg,  scattering  its  charge 
of  old  nails  among  the  diners  and  wounding  sev- 
eral, one  of  whom  happened  to  be  the  anarch- 
ist poet  Tailhade.  Iienry  was  guillotined  on 
May  21. 

Meunier,  who  had  been  caught  in  London  and 
extradited,  was  convicted  on  July  26  of  having 
committed  a  murderous  outrage  in  the  Caf6  Very 
in  the  spring  of  1892  to  avenge  the  betrayal  of 
Ravachol. 

After  the  assassination  of  President  Carnot, 
with  others,  some  of  the  representatives  of  theo- 
retical anarchism  were  tried  at  Paris,  under  the 
new  law,  as  members  of  an  association  of  male- 
factors. There  were  300  arrested,  but  only  30 
were  prosecuted,  including  Joan  Grave,  editor  of 
"  La  Revoke  "  and  author  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal doctrinal  expositions  of  anarchism ;  several 
01  his  assistants,  as  the  litterateur  Ledot;  Se- 
bastien  Faure,  the  leading  propagandist  of  the 
theory:  F61ix  F^n^on.  a  clerk  in  the  Ministry 
of  War  and  an  anarchistic  writer;  Matha  and 
Alexandre    Cohen,   his    collaborators   on    "En 


Dehors,"  the  extremist  organ  of  the  anarch- 
ists, the  editor  of  which,  Galland  de  Perouse, 
known  under  his  pen  name  of  Zo  d'Axa,  was  al- 
ready undergoing  a  ten-years'  sentence  in  Sainte- 
Pelagie  prison ;  the  decadent  poet  Chat  el  and 
his  associate  Agneli,  an  artist ;  Paul  Reclus ; 
and  Bastard,  an  anarchistic  orator.  Grave,  Paul 
Bernard,  and  Matha  were  undergoing  sentences 
of  imprisonment.  Paul  Reclus  and  4  others 
were  f ugit i ves.  The  ind ictment  charged  that  the 
accused  belonged  to  a  sect  that  forms  bonds  of 
companionship  among  all  its  members,  the  ob- 
ject being  the  destruction  of  society,  and  the 
means  of  action  bein^  theft,  pillage,  arson,  and 
murder ;  the  sect  consisting  of  groups  acting  un- 
der a  common  inspiration,  which  form  propa- 
gandist centers  and  refuges  for  foreign  compan- 
ions, and  provide  assistance  for  the  individual 
member  who  is  bent  on  crime,  each  member  of 
the  sect  co-operating  for  the  common  object  ac- 
cording to  his  temperament  and  faculties.  The 
arguments  of  Jean  Grave  and  Sebastien  Faure 
were  kept  out  of  the  newspapers  by  order  of  the 
court.  Most  of  the  accused  admitted  being  an- 
archists, and  urged  that  as  individualists  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  submit  to  the  rules  of 
an  organized  association,  such  as  was  defined  in 
the  complaint.  Ortiz,  who  claimed  to  be  a  col- 
lectivist,  not  an  anarchist,  was  condemned  for  a 
burglary  that  he  had  committed,  and  Chericotti 
and  Bertani  as  his  accomplices,  but  the  thinkers 
and  journalists  were  all  acquitted  by  the  jury* 
moved  by  the  eloquence  of  Faure,  who  portrayed 
anarchism  as  a  doctrine  of  love,  not  of  hate,  aim- 
ing to  build  up,  not  to  destroy. 

Assassination  of  President  Carnot.— On 
June  24  a  young  baker  who  had  been  working  in 
Cette,  not  very  familiar  with  France  and  the 
language,  born  of  respectable  poor  parents  in 
Italy,  stabbed  President  Carnot  as  he  was  driv- 
ing in  state  through  the  streets  of  Lyons  as  the 
guest  of  the  city,  which  was  holding'  an  exhibi- 
tion of  arts,  sciences,  and  industries.  The  Presi- 
dent had  ordered  away  the  special  guard  pro- 
vided by  the  prefect  for  his  sjifetj,  and  hence 
the  man  had  no  difficulty  in  leaping  from  the 
front  rank  of  the  spectators  upon  the  step  of  the 
landau  and  striking  M.  Carnot  with  a  poniard, 
which  he  held  concealed  in  a  newspaper,  piercing 
the  liver.  The  President  died  that  night.  Presi- 
dent Carnot  during  his  term,  nearly  past,  had 
fewer  cabinets  to  appoint  than  his  p'reaecessors. 
By  choosing  men  of  moderate  and  conservative 
views,  and  excluding  those  favored  by  the  Radi- 
cals, he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  lat- 
ter, who  accused  him  of  being  swayed  in  his  later 
selections  by  personal  predilections.  The  suspi- 
cion that  he  was  aiming  at  re-election  was  already 
obliterated,  for  he  had  declined,  on  the  plea  of 
failing  health,  to  be  a  candidate.  He  asserted 
himself  more  positively  than  M.  Grevy  had  done, 
not  by  sending  messages  to  the  Assembly,  but  by 
choosing  ministers  on  his  own  judgment  after 
consultation  with  men  in  whom  he  placed  most 
reliance.  His  speeches,  in  which  he  alluded  to 
the  past  misfortunes  of  France  and  the  renascence 
of  her  army  and  international  prestige  in  phrase? 
at  which  no  foreign  power  could  take  exception, 
were  models  of  adroitness.  He  was  never  more 
popular  and  respected  during  a  career  that  was 
unimpeachable  (see  Carnot,   Marie  Francois 
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Sadi,  in  the  "Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1887), 
and  his  private  and  political  character  at  no 
time  stood  out  more  unclouded  than  when  he 
was  struck  down  by  a  youthful  militant  an- 
archist, who  was  animated  solely  by  an  ambition 
to  manifest  the  propaganda  of  the  deed  by  de- 
stroying the  head  of  a  state  and  terrorizing  the 
bourgeois  republic.  A  cause  of  special  animosity 
of  the  anarchists  against  M.  Camot  was  his  re- 
fusal to  amnesty  Ravachol,  Vaillant,  and  Henry, 
and  many  threats  had  been  made  against  his  life 
on  this  account.  After  committing  his  crime, 
the  assassin  shouted  "  Vive  fanarchie!"  and  start- 
ed to  flee,  but  was  struck  and  seized  by  some  of 
the  people  standing  by  and  taken  to  prison  under 
a  strong  escort  of  police,  which  had  a  struggle  to 
save  the  prisoner  from  being  lynched.  He  was 
tried  by  jury  at  Lyons,  and  convicted,  on  Aug.  3, 
of  assassination.  He  denied  having  told  a  sol- 
dier who  had  been  a  fellow-patient  in  a  hospital 
at  Cette  that  he  was  drawn  by  lot  among  a  band 
of  conspirators  to  execute  vengeance  on  Presi- 
dent Camot,  declaring  that  as  an  anarchist  he 
could  not  admit  the  authority  of  such  a  decree. 
He  rejected  the  defense  of  his  counsel,  and  re- 
fused to  sign  an  application  for  an  appeal,  pre- 
senting a  written  declaration  that  he  was  indif- 
ferent to  any  verdict  but  that  of  his  own  mind, 
which  was  that  his  act  was  a  just  revenge  for 
the  persecution  of  anarchists,  and  offered  his 
life  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  aspirations  of 
equality  and  indiviaual  initiative  and  the  strug- 
gle against  the  principle  of  authority,  the  estab- 
lished  order,  and  the  accepted  morality  based  on 
social  wrongs  and  human  suffering.  He  was 
guillotined  at  Lyons  on  Aug.  16. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  murderer  of 
M.  Camot  was  an  Italian,  the  an ti -Italian  feel- 
ing, common  in  the  south  of  France  among  the 
workingmen  who  object  to  the  competition  of 
Italians,  which  had  found  vent  in  tne  Aigues 
Mortes  riots  of  the  previous  summer,  led  to  vio- 
lent demonstrations  in  various  places  and  inju- 
ries to  the  persons  and  property  of  Italian  resi- 
dents. The  police  took  vigorous  measures  to 
check  such  misdeeds,  arresting  2,(K)0  prsons  in 
Lyons  alone.  The  Government,  which  in  Janu- 
ary had  voluntarily  paid  over  400,000  francs  to 
the  Italian  ambassador  as  compensation  for  the 
the  outrages  committed  at  Aigues  Mortes,  not- 
withstanding the  verdict  of  the  jury  acquitting 
the  perpetrators,  assured  the  Government  at 
Rome  tnat  Italians  sojourning  or  earning  their 
livelihood  in  France  would  be  protected. 

Election  of  a  New  President. — Within  three 
days  from  the  death  of  M.  Camot  the  National 
Assembly  came  together,  June  27,  as  the  Consti- 
tution provides  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  to  elect  a 
President  of  the  republic.  The  Radicals  wanted 
Henri  Brisson,  but  the  reaction  in  favor  of  a 
strong  man  of  conservative  instincts,  fitted  to 
oope  with  the  revolutionary  forces,  caused  Mod- 
erates to  vote  with  the  Monarchists  for  Casimir- 
Perier,  who  was  elected  on  the  first  ballot  by  451 
votes  to  195  for  M.  Brisson.  97  for  Charles  Dupuy, 
53  for  Gen.  Fevrier,  22  for  Francois  Arago,  and 
18  scattering  votes  divided  among  Cavaignac, 
Loubet,  Freycinet,  Rochefort,  Touss«aint,  and 
Flou  rens.  M.  Toussaint  was  the  Socialist  Deputy 
who  was  in  prison  on  account  of  a  speech  that 
he  made  to  striking  miners.    Joseph  Michelin 


called  for  the  suppression  of  the  presidency, 
and  M.  Faberon,  another  Socialist,  refused  to 
vote.  Others  of  the  party  voted  for  M.  Arago, 
and  some  of  the  Monarchists  for  Gen.  Fevrier. 
After  the  votes  were  deposited  Dejeante  and 
Michelin,  Socialists,  and  Baudry  d'Asson,  Mon- 
archist, attempted  to  place  in  the  urn  resolutions 
demanding  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  but 
these  were  ruled  out  by  the  chairman,  Challe- 
mel-Lacour,  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
result  of  the  ballot  was  announced  and  hailed 
with  plaudits  of  the  Center  and  the  Left,  and  a 
Socialistic  outcry  against  usurpation,  reaction,  and 
dictatorship,  and  cheers  for  the  social  revolution. 
Although  Casimir-Perier  was  elected  on  the  first 
ballot  by  a  majority  of  451  to  400,  the  minority 
included  probably  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
Deputies. 

In  his  message,  read  in  the  Chambers  on  July 
3,  President  Casimir-P^rier  said  that  the  regu- 
larity with  which  the  transmission  of  power  had 
been  effected  was  a  fresh  testimony  to  the  value 
of  republican  institutions.  A  country  capable  of 
so  much  moral  discipline  and  political  virility 
will  know  how  to  join  the  two  forces  of  liberty 
and  government,  without  which  nations  perish, 
and  so  long  as  he  held  the  office,  which  ne  was 
determined  to  relinquish  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  while  resolved  to  respect  the  national  will 
and  develop  the  customs  necessary  to  a  repub- 
lican democracy,  he  would  not  allow  the  rights 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Constitution  to  be  mis- 
understood or  forgotten.  France  could  with 
head  erect  affirm  her  love  of  peace,  confident  of 
her  army  and  navy  and  sure  of  herself,  and  would 
remain  the  great  center  of  intellectual  light,  of 
tolerance, and  of  progress;  while  Parliament,  de- 
voting itself  to  measures  which  can  serve  the 
l^ood  name  of  France,  develop  her  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce,  and  strengthen  public 
credit,  would  prove  that  the  republic  is  not 
given  up  to  the  barren  rivalry  of  individual  am- 
bitions, out  was  the  national  expansion  of  fruitful 
ideas  and  noble  passions,  seeking  constantly  ma- 
terial and  moral  advancement :  that  it  is  in  its 
essence  the  Government  which  is  stirred  by  un- 
deserved sufferings,  and  the  honor  of  which  is 
never  to  deceive  those  to  whom  it  owes  more  than 
hopes.  The  past  is  full  of  instraction,  but  it  is 
toward  the  future  that  France  now  looks.  To 
understand  the  times,  to  believe  in  progress,  and 
to  resolve  on  it,  is  to  insure  public  order  and 
social  peace. 

The  New  Dnpny  Cabinet.— The  Dupuy 
Cabinet  resigned  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  President,  and  the  resignations  were  neces- 
sarily accepted  ;  but  after  consulting  with  Au- 
guste  Burdeau  and  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  M. 
Casimir-Perier  requested  M.  Dupuy  and  his  col- 
leagues to  resume  their  portfolios.  M.  Bur- 
deau was  chosen  President  of  the  Chamber. 
The  scheme  for  altering  the  direct  taxes  which 
he  had  proposed  was  abandoned  when  he  ceased 
to  be  minister.  The  principle  of  a  progressive 
income  tax  was  not  rejected  by  M.  Poincare, 
who  promised  to  work  with  a  committee  of  the 
Chamber  after  the  question  had  already  been  re- 
ferred to  a  commission  of  economists.  M.  Du- 
puy, under  threat  of  his  resignation,  to  be  fol- 
lowed probably  by  a  dissolution,  pushed  through 
a    new  antianarchist    bill,    which    passed    tne 
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Chamber  on  July  26  bjr  168  to  163  votes,  and  the 
Senate  on  the  following  day  by  a  majority  of 
205  to  35.  It  provides  that  persons  accused  of 
infractions  of  the  antianarchist  acts  of  July  29, 
1884,  and  Dec.  12,  1898,  are  to  be  tried  without 
a  jury  by  the  police  magistrates ;  that  any  in- 
dividual inciting  to  dynamite  outrage,  murder, 
pillage,  incendiarism,  or  theft  by  provocation  or 
apology,  shall  be  punishable  by  three  months'  to 
two  years'  imprisonment  as  guilty  of  an  act  of 
anarchistic  propaganda :  that  convicted  anarch- 
ists are  subject  to  solitary  confinement,  or,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrates,  to  transportation ; 
and  that  the  magistrates  may  forbid  the  publi- 
cation of  any  part  or  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court.  The  scope  of  the  bill  was  re- 
stricted by  the  amendment  of  M.  Bourgeois  pro- 
viding that  only  press  offenses  that  have  an 
act  of  anarchistic  propaganda  for  their  object 
shall  bo  tried  by  the  correctional  magistrates  in- 
stead of  by  a  jury.  M.  Jaures,  who  said  that 
the  cause  of  anarchistic  crime  was  the  greed  and 
corrupt  practices  of  politicians,  financiers,  and 
editors,  almost  carried  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  public  men.  ministers,  Deputies,  or 
Senators  who  trafiicked  with  their  mandates, 
received  bribes,  or  took  part  as  directors  or  pro- 
moters in  swindling  companies,  should  be  held 
guilty  of  anarchistic  incitement.  The  day  after 
the  bill  passed  Parliament  was  prorogued.  In 
the  election  at  Nogent  of  a  successor  to  M. 
Casimir-P6rier  in  the  Chamber  the  Moderate 
Republican,  M.  Robert,  was  defeated  by  M. 
Bachimont,  a  Socialist. 

Retirement  of  Casimir-P^rier.— Though 
President  Casimir-Perier  retained  the  Dupuy 
Cabinet  having  a  Radical  complexion,  he  was 
the  object  of  malignant  attacks  from  the  Radi- 
cals and  Socialists  in  the  press  and  in  the  Cham- 
ber. Near  the  close  of  the  year  a  number  of 
prosecutions  were  instituted  against  editors  sus- 
pected of  blackmail.  When  the  Chamber  reas- 
sembled in  November  the  Socialists  demanded 
an  investigation  of  the  railroad  compromise  of 
1885  and  of  the  arrangement  for  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  by  con- 
stant innuendo  called  into  question  the  probity 
of  the  President,  some  of  whose  friends  and 
associates  in  business  were  interested  in  the  set- 
tlements made  with  the  Government,  while 
others  who  had  been  intimate  with  him  in  polit- 
ical life  were  spoken  of  as  corruptionists,  and  he 
was  accused  of  shielding  them  from  publicity 
and  punishment.  When  the  courts  decided  that 
the  period  for  which  the  state  was  obliged  to 
pay  interest  on  the  railroad  bonds  extended  till 
1954,  instead  of  terminating  about  1916,  both 
Dupuy  and  the  President  were  made  the  object 
of  violent  attacks.  M.  Dupuy  and  his  colleagues 
offered  their  resignations,  and  Henri  Brisson, 
the  Radical  Speaker  of  the  Chamber,  refused  to 
undertake  to  form  a  Cabinet.  At  last,  soon 
after  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  Casimir- 
Perier,  declaring  that  as  irresponsible  President 
he  was  powerless  to  meet  the  attacks  upon  his 
character,  and  that  his  former  political  friends 
neglected  to  do  so,  placed  his  resignation  on  the 
table  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Chamber.  The 
National  Assembly  met,  and  on  Jan.  17  elected 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  Felix  Faure,  President 
on  the  second  ballot  by  430  votes  to  361  cast  for 


Henry  Brisson.  In  the  first  balloting  Brisson 
received  338,  Faure  244,  and  Waldeck  Kousseau 
184,  while  28  went  to  Mdline,  Dupuy,  Gen.  Saus- 
sier,  and  other  candidates.  Rousseau  retired  in 
favor  of  Faure,  who  was  thus  elected  by  Con- 
servative Republicans  and  Monarchists,  receiv- 
ing, like  his  predecessor,  a  minority  of  the  votes 
of  the  Chamber,  though  he  stood  personally  in 
much  higher  esteem  among  the  Socialists  and 
Radicals. 

Military  Scandal.— Capt.  Albert  Dreyfus, 
an  artillery  officer  of  Alsatian  Jewish  extraction, 
was  tried  on  Dec.  22  by  court-martial  for  trea- 
son. A  letter  in  his  handwriting  had  been 
found  by  a  detective  in  the  house  of  an  cUtachS 
of  a  foreign  legation,  containing  information 
and  promises  of  information  regarding  the  plans 
and  armament  of  French  fortresses.  He  was 
convicted  by  his  brother  officers,  and  the  severest 
penalty  applicable  in  time  of  peace — imprison- 
ment for  life  in  a  fortress  and  aegradation  from 
all  military  rank  and  honors — was  pronounced. 

Sanitary  Conference. — An  international 
Sanitary  Conference  meeting  in  Paris  adopted  a 
convention  looking  to  the  prevention  of  the  in- 
vasion of  cholera  from  Asia,  which  was  signed  on 
April  4  by  plenipotentiary  delegates  from  Aus- 
tria-Hungai7,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Persia,  Portugal,  Russia,  and  Spain,  and 
with  reservations  by  the  delegates  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  Swedish  and  Turkish  delegates 
referred  it  to  their  governments.  The  British 
Government  made  reservations  as  to  the  stipu- 
lations that  Indian  pilgrims  to  Mecca  should 
prove  their  possession  of  sufficient  money  for 
traveling  expenses,  and  that  ships  carrying  pil- 
grims should  give  double  the  amount  of  space ; 
also  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  maritime  traffic 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  All  ships  carrying  pilgrims 
must  henceforth  have  a  physiciani!  and  furnish 
an  adequate  quantity  oi  wholesome  drinking 
water.  The  proposals  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Turkish  sanitary  service  were  afterward  ac- 
cepted by  the  Ottoman  Government ;  also  a  pro- 
vision for  the  return  of  pilgrims  by  way  of  the 
lazaretto  of  Tor  in  Arabia  Petriea,  and  one  re- 
ducing the  quarantine  period  for  ships  from 
India,  which  will  be  detained  only  long  enough 
for  inspection,  and  not  more  than  five  days  if 
contaminated  or  suspected.  Vessels  entering 
the  Suez  Canal  from  the  Red  Sea  will  be  in- 
spected and  quarantined  unless  they  receive  a 
clean  bill  of  health. 

Institute  of  International  Law. — At  the 
fifteenth  session  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Law,  which  was  opened  on  March  27  and  closed 
on  April  4,  in  Paris,  the  question  of  territorial 
waters  was  the  only  business  concluded.  The 
3-mile  limit  was  pronounced  to  be  insufficient 
for  the  protection  of  spawning  and  immature  fish 
and  the  preservation  of  the  sea  fisheries.  It  was 
originally  based  on  the  range  of  cannon  on  shore, 
but  this  idea  has  no  longer  any  significance. 
It  is  recommended  to  extend  the  limit  by  inter- 
national agreement  to  6  marine  miles  from  the 
shore  at  low  tide,  the  boundary  to  follow  the 
sinuosities  of  the  coast  except  wnere  the  mouth 
of  a  bay  or  the  distance  between  promontories 
does  not  exceed  12  marine  miles,  or  where  im- 
memorial usage  recognizes  a  larger  bay  as  tern- 
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tonal.  In  case  of  war  a  neutral  state  by  special 
notification  can  claim  the  neutrality  of  the  waters 
beyond  the  territorial  limit  up  to  the  actual 
range  of  naval  guns.  Crimes  committed  on 
board  vessels  passing  through  territorial  waters 
are  not  to  be  subiect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
riparian  state,  unless  they  violate  its  own  rights 
or  interests,  but  such  vessels  must  respect  the 
regulations  of  the  stat<e  in  respect  to  maritime 
police  and  the  security  of  navigation ;  and  the 
riparian  state  has  the  right  to  pursue  and  cap- 
ture on  the  high  seas  and  judge  an  offending 
vessel,  but  must  not  continue  the  pursuit  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  another  state.  Straits  less 
than  12  miles  wide,  unless  subject  to  conventions 
or  special  usages,  belong  to  a  state  whose  shores 
are  adjacent;  if  they  separate  two  states  the 
boundary  will  run  through  the  middle ;  but  if 
they  connect  free  seas  they  must  never  be  closed. 

Colonies  and  Dependencies.— Algeria  has 
an  area  of  184,474  square  miles,  and  4,124,732  in- 
habitants. The  Governor-General  is  Jules  Cam- 
bon,  appointed  in  1891.  The  revenue  for  1894 
was  estimated  in  the  budget  at  48,291,150  francs, 
and  the  expenditure  at  70,466,729  francs.  The 
imports  in  1892  amounted  to  263,076,418  francs 
in  value,  of  which  189,639,134  francs  came  from 
Prance,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  was  243,- 
967,164  francs,  of  which  200,191,040  francs  repre- 
sent exports  to  France.  There  are  1,956  miles 
of  railroads  and  4,310  miles  of  telegraphs,  with 
10,000  miles  of  wire. 

Tunis  has  an  area  of  about  45,000  square  miles, 
and  1,500,000  population.  The  Bey  is  Sidi  Ali, 
bom  Oct.  5,  1817.  The  French  Resident  is 
Charles  Rouvier.  A  corps  of  occupation  of 
about  11,300  men  is  kept  there.  The  revenue 
for  1894  was  estimated  at  23,231,000  francs,  and 
the  expenditure  at  23,153,850  francs.  The  im- 
ports in  1892  were  valued  at  39,822,622  francs, 
and  the  exports  at  37,202,504  francs. 

Including  Algeria  and  Tunis,  the  colonies  and 
protectorates  of  Prance  in  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
and  Oceania  are  estimated  to  have  an  aggregate 
area  of  2,500,000  square  miles.  In  Africa,  Sene- 
gal, Rivieres  du  Sud,  the  French  Soudan  and 
Niger,  with  Gaboon  and  the  Guinea  coast  de- 
pendencies, are  estimated  to  have  a  total  area  of 
386,000  square  miles,  with  5,048,000  inhabitants. 
The  area  of  the  French  Congo  is  about  258,620 
square  miles,  with  5,000,000  inhabitants.  On  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  France  has  only  the  colony 
of  Obock,  46,320  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a 
population  of  200,000. 

Reunion  is  an  island  peopled  by  planters  who 
are  the  descendants  of  French  settlers  and  their 
laborers,  420  miles  east  of  the  protectorate  of 
Madagascar.  The  area  is  965  square  miles.  The 
poDulation  in  1892  was  171,731,  including  23,161 
Inaian  coolies,  5,617  Malagasies,  9,760  African 
negroes,  and  412  Chinese  traders.  The  revenue 
in  1893  was  4,513,950  francs  from  ordinary,  and 
4,508.962  francs  from  extraordinary  sources. 
The  imports  in  1892  were  valued  at  22,240.000 
francs,  and  exports  at  15,734,800  francs.  The 
chief  products  are  sugar  and  rum,  but  vanilla  is 
also  produced,  more  than  in  any  other  country. 
The  importation  of  East  Indian  labor  has  been 
stopped,  and  there  is  scarcity  of  labor,  because 
the  emancipated  negro  slaves  are  not  indus- 
trious. 


Indo-China  includes  Cochin-China,  Tonquin, 
Annam,  and  Cambodia.  Cochin-China  is  a 
French  colony,  23,082  square  miles  in  extent, 
with  a  population  estimated  at  2,034,453.  There 
were  1,830  French  soldiers  and  2,800  native 
Annamite  troops  there  in  1892.  About  3,000 
Frenchmen  reside  in  the  colony.  The  chief 
product  is  rice.  Cotton  is  also  grown,  and  large 
quantities  of  peanuts,  pepper,  fish,  copra,  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  and  cocoanut  fiber  are  exported.  The 
total  value  of  the  exports  in  1892  was  81,464,560 
francs.  The  Governor-General  in  the  beginning 
of  1894  was  M.  de  Lanessan,  who  was  recalled 
late  in  the  year  for  having  interfered  in  French 
elections. 

Cambodia  is  a  self-goveniing  protectorate, 
over  which  Norodom  is  King.  It  has  an  area  of 
38,600  square  miles,  and  between  1,500,000  and 
1,800,000  InhabiUnts. 

Annam  is  a  protectorate  in  which  Tham  Thai 
was  set  up  as  king  in  1889.  The  administration 
is  earned  on  by  native  mandarins,  under  French 
supervision.  The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  about 
27,020  square  miles,  exclusive  of  19,300  square 
miles  of  Laos  territories,  and  the  population  is 
variously  estimated  between  2,000,000  and  5,000,- 
000.  Annamite  envoys  visited  France  in  1894, 
in  the  hope  of  regaining  the  independence  of  the 
native  government  in  return  for  the  relinquish- 
ment of  all  rights  over  Tonquin. 

Tonquin  is  administered  by  French  oflBcers 
with  native  subordinates.  The  area  is  34,740 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  9,000,- 
000.  There  were  18,555  troops  in  1892,  of  whom 
6,500  were  natives.  The  imports  in  1891 
amounted  to  25.159,300  francs,  and  exports  to 
11,828,513  francs.  Merchandise  of  the  value  of 
5,000,000  francs  passed  through  Tonquin  to 
Yunnan,  and  Chinese  produce  of  the  value  of 
3,200,000  francs  was  brought  down  in  transit. 
The  chief  product  of  Tonquin  is  rice,  of  which 
1,060,000  piculs  were  grown  in  1892,  and  mostly 
exported  to  Hong-Kong.  There  are  coal  mines 
operated  by  French  companies,  also  iron  and 
copper  mines,  and  factories  in  which  silk,  cotton, 
sugar,  pepper,  and  oils  are  worked.  The  expen- 
diture for  Tonquin  and  Annam  set  down  in  the 
French  budget  for  1894  is  24,450,000  francs. 

New  Caledonia,  an  island  near  Australia,  was 
formerly  a  penal  colony  only,  but  now  mines  of 
nickel,  cobalt,  chrome  ore,  galena,  and  coal  are 
worked,  and  plantations  of  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa- 
nut  palms,  cotton,  and  vanilla.  Wheat  and  other 
cereals  are  also  grown,  and  there  are  large  cattle 
ranges.  The  governor  is  M.  Feillet.  The  policy 
of  the  Government  is  to  restrict  the  deportation 
of  convicts  to  New  Caledonia,  and  graduaUy 
transfer  those  who  are  there  to  the  islands  of 
Kerguelen.  At  present  only  persons  are  sent 
from  France  who  are  sentenced  for  brief  terms. 

Tahiti  and  the  dependent  islands  have  an  area 
of  535  square  miles,  and  13,681  inhabitants.  The 
Marquesas  Islands,  with  an  area  of  480  square 
miles,  have  5,145. 

FREE  BAPTIST  CHURCH.  The  statistics 
of  this  denomination  as  published  in  the  "  Free 
Baptist  Register  and  Yearbook"  for  1896  ffive  the 
following  aggregates:  Number  of  quarterly  meet- 
ings, 202:  of  churches,  1,550;  of  ordained  min- 
isters, 1,223 ;  of  licensed  preachers,  241 ;  of  mem- 
bers, 85,563;  value  of  church  property,  $2,662,- 
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120.  Amount  of  contributions :  For  foreign  mis- 
:3ions,  $20,099;  for  home  missions,  $8,116;  for 
the  Educational  Society,  $2,625 ;  for  the  Woman's 
Mission  Society,  $22,248.  The  total  receipts  of 
the  Education  Society  for  the  year  were  $3,419 ; 
the  invested  funds  of  the  society  amounted  to 
$8,665,  against  which  were  liabilities  of  $5,000. 
The  institutions  were  represented  as  thrifty  and 
prosperous.  They  numbered  12  colleges  and 
seminaries  and  1  divinity  school,  and  returned 
1,234  students,  69  of  whom  were  studying  for  the 
ministry,  and  34  were  aided.  The  Home  Mission 
Society  had  received  $7,167,  and  returned  $13,- 
368  of  invested  funds.  Its  flscal  year  closed  with 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $1,191.  The  receipts 
of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  for  the  year 
were  $33,995;  its  invested  funds  amounted  to 
$54,667.  The  society  began  the  year  with  a  debt 
of  about  $5,000,  which  had  increased  to  $8,090. 
The  mission  in  India  returned  32  missionaries,  7 
of  whom  were  in  the  United  States  on  vacation ; 
818  members,  with  51  added  by  baptism  during 
the  year;  a  native  Christian  community  of  1,522 
persons;  2,714  pupils  in  Sunday  schools ;  and 
3,199  pupils  in  day  and  other  schools.  The  Wom- 
an's Missionarv  Society  had  received  a  bequest 
of  $14,000,  making  its  tot^l  income  for  the  year 
$25,000.  The  most  important  event  in  the  year's 
history  of  the  denomination  was  the  final  organ- 
ization and  inauguration  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Board.  This  board  was  instituted  by  order  of 
the  last  General  Conference  and  approved  by  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  Churcrh,  and  was  organized 
for  work  in  October,  1894.  It  consists  of  21 
members,  one  third  of  whom  are  women  ;  assumes 
the  functions,  the  work,  and  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Missionary  and  Education  Societies ;  esti- 
mates and  apportions  the  amount  of  money  to 
be  appropriated  for  denominational  purposes; 
employs  a  field  secretary  to  execute  its  measures 
and  look  after  denominational  interests;  and  is 
empowered  to  represent  the  Church  when  the 
General  Conference  is  not  in  session. 

FRIENDS.  The  principal  subiect  considered 
at  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  in  May  concerned 
the  relation  which  the  Friends  in  England 
should  bear  toward  the  three  divisions  into 
which  the  society  has  been  parted  in  America. 
In  the  long-standing  division  between  the  Or- 
thodox and  the  Unitarian  or  "  Ilicksite  "  Friends 
the  English  body  has  corresponded  exclusively 
with  the  Orthodox.  At  every  later  separation 
in  the  United  States  the  opinion  of  the  London 
Yearly  Meeting  has  been  regarded  as  of  great 
weight.  The  adoption  by  some  of  the  larger 
yearly  meetings  of  Friends  in  the  United  States 
of  new  methods  in  their  meetings  and  their  tol- 
erance of  departures  from  traditional  customs  of 
the  society— among  which  are  the  permission  of 
paid  pastors,  the  admission  of  external  forms  in 
worship,  and  the  use  of  revival  methods — caused 
considerable  disturbance  among  the  more  con- 
servative Friends  in  England.  This  was  in- 
creased by  the  action  of  the  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting 
in  deposing  3  Friends  from  their  j)osition  as 
ministers  on  account  of  doubts  entertained  by 
them  concerning  the  duration  of  future  pun- 
ishment. A  request  was  sent  up  to  the  Lon- 
don Yearlv  Meeting  that  it  cease  to  acknowl- 
edge one  body  of  Friends  in  preference  to  an- 
other, but  that  it  write  one  epistle  to  all  who 


bear  the  name  of  Friends.  This  would  have  in- 
cluded recognition  of  the  Unitarian  Friends. 
The  meeting  decided,  after  considerable  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  instead  of  sending  one  indi- 
vidual epistle  implying  continued  approval,  to 
send  to  all  a  single  epistle,  clearly  explaining 
the  views  of  the  meeting  on  worship  and  minis- 
try more  as  pastoral  advice  than  as  an  expres- 
sion of  sanction.  The  standing  committee  was 
instructed  to  obtain  information  concerning  the 
smaller  conservative  bodies  in  America.  The 
Unitarian  Friends  were  still  not  recognized. 
The  present  movement  among  American  Friends 
which  thus  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting  began  between  1860  and 
1875,  as  a  reaction  against  the  strict  adherence 
to  old  traditional  usages,  which  took  the  form 
of  a  teaching  of  the  necessity  of  repentance  and 
faith,  and  insistence  upon  regeneration  as  the 

ftrimal  necessity  of  religious  life.  Beginning  in 
ndiana  and  Ohio,  the  movement  spread  to  other 
States,  and  became  predominant  in  several  of 
the  yearly  meetings.  The  baptism  of  the  Holv 
Spirit  and  spiritual  union  with  God,  insisted 
upon  by  the  early  Friends,  were  also  preached, 
and  the  Bible  was  brought  into  constant  use. 
Mission  work  was  taken  up;  the  Gospel  was 
preached  to  the  unsaved  outside  of  the  meetings 
already  existing;  numerous  conversions  took 
place  from  '*  the  world,"  members  were  added  to 
the  Church,  and  new  congregations  were  formed 
in  many  places.  In  several  of  the  States  the 
number  of  Friends  more  than  doubled  within 
twenty-five  yeara.  New  and  increased  interest 
was  awakened  in  foreign  missions,  which  now 
exist  under  the  auspices  of  Friends  in  India, 
China,  Japan,  Madagascar,  Syria,  Mexico,  Ja- 
maica, ana  Alaska,  and  among  the  Indians  and 
colored  people  in  the  United  States.  A  consid- 
erable development  has  taken  place  in  the  higher 
education,  and  several  important  institutions 
have  been  built  up.  The  ministers  of  the 
Friends  participating  in  this  movement  co-op- 
erate heartily  in  religious  work  with  those  of 
other  denommations.  The  most  important  in- 
novation by  which  the  '*  new  QuaKerism "  is 
marked  is  the  supported  pastorate  which  exists 
now  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  10  yearly 
meetings— viz.,  those  of  New  England,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Wilmington,  Indi- 
ana, Western,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Oregon.  The 
Friends  who  favor  this  new  system  of  pastoral 
supervision  believe  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
developed  in  entire  harmony  with  the  principles 
of  the  society,  and  express' their  contmued  op- 
position to  anything  resembling  a  mere  profes- 
sional ministry  entered  into  at  human  will  for 
pay.  In  some  instances  a  change  has  taken 
j)lace  in  the  constitution  of  the  meetings,  in 
which  men  and  women  now  sit  in  a  single  as- 
sembly, having  equal  voice  in  the  transaction  of 
all  the  business.  The  meetings  which  have 
adopted  or  which  sanction  these  new  features 
have  enjoyed  great  increase  in  numbers,  as  is 
exemplified  in  the  report  of  the  Iowa  Yearly 
Meetmg,  which  represents  that 

God  hiw  f(TQat\y  blessed  us  in  the  salvation  of  souls, 
the  gathering  into  the  ehurcheB,  and  the  work  or 
grace  in  our  hearts,  not  only  in  our  larjje  field  in  Iowa 
and  parts  of  adjacent  States,  but  also  in  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Jamaica.    A  new  quarterly  meeting  has 
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been  established  in  Nebraska.  The  Oregon  Yearly 
Meeting  was  established  in  last  Sixth  Month,  and  the 
initiator}'  steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  the  Cali- 
fornia Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends.  The  Youniir  Peo- 
ple's Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  has  experienced 
great  growth  the  j)ast  year.  They  have  increased  their 
gilts  to  foreign  missions,  and  have  sustained  an  evan- 
gelist and  organizer  in  tJio  home  work.  We  recog- 
nize withal  the  hand  of  God  turning'* the  heart  of 
the  fathers  to  the  children  and  the  heart  of  the  chil- 
dren to  their  fathers,"  as  old  and  young  Endeavorere 
unite  in  the  work. 

The  more  conservative  Friends  oppose  these 
innovations,  and  regard  them  as  departures  from 
the  standards  of  the  society.  Some  of  the  yearly 
meetings  have  been  divided  in  consequence  of 
them,  and  as  both  divisions  retain  the  old  name 
of  the  meeting  and  claim  to  be  the  real  and  law- 
ful body,  confusion  is  liable  to  arise  in  charac- 
terizing them. 

FBOUDE,  JAMES  ANTHONY,  an  English 
historian,  born  in  Dartington,  near  Totnes, 
Devonshire,  April  23,  1818:  died  in  Salcombe, 
Devonshire,  Oct.  20,  1894.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  the  Ven.  R.  H.  Froude,  rector  of  Dartm^- 
ton  and  archdeacon  of  Totnes,  and  received  his 
education  at  Westminster  and  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  taking  his  degree  at  Oriel  in  1840.  In 
1842  he  became  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
and  was  ordained  deacon.  It  is  not  probable 
that  he  was  much  under  the  sway  of  his  brother, 
Hurrell  Froude,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Oxford 
Movement,  as  his  brother  was  fifteen  years  his 
senior,  and  the  two  were  very  little  together, 
Hurrell  Froude  dying  in  1836,  while  Anthony 
was  at  the  university.  Nevertheless  he  too  came 
under  the  same  powerful  influence,  though  to 
a  less  extent,  and,  like  his  brother,  was  the 
friend  of  Newman.  His  next  older  brother, 
William,  one  of  the  foremost  mathematicians  of 
his  time,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  affected 
by  the  Tractarian  movement  to  any  marked  de- 
gree.  The  earliest  work  of  the  youngest  of  the 
Froudes  was  a  contribution  to  "The  Lives  of 
the  English  Saints,"  edited  by  Newman,  in  1844- 
*45.  His  "Shadows  of  the  Clouds,"  a  volume 
<jontaining  two  stories — "The  Spirit's  Trials" 
and  "  The  Lieutenant's  Daughter  "—which  ap- 
peared in  1847,  showed  him  emerging  from  the 
influence  of  the  Oxford  leaders ;  and  "  The  Nem- 
esis of  Faith,"  published  in  1848,  declared  in 
no  uncertain  tones  his  radical  dissent  from  the 
views  of  the  Establishment.  These  books  were 
both  condemned  by  the  university,  and  Froude 
accordingly  resigned  his  fellowship  at  Exeter. 
ELis  departure  from  the  Tractarian  ranks  has 
been  called  by  a  "  Saturday  Reviewer  "  an  "  inex- 
plicable revolt " :  but  to  one  who  has  thought- 
fully followed  the  accounts  of  his  early  career 
after  he  took  his  decree  his  revolt  can  hardly 
seem  inexplicable.  It  was  rather  the  natural 
result  that  a  mind  like  his  would  ultimatelv  ar- 
rive at  after  its  researches  in  English  hagiologv. 
He  never  regained  any  portion  of  his  earlv  faith, 
but  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life  indifferent 
rather  than  hostile  to  the  Church  in  which  he 
had  been  trained.  In  1856  appeared  the  first 
two  volumes  of  his  "  History  of  England  from 
the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Eliza- 
beth," the  twelfth  and  last  volume  of  which  was 
published  in  1870.  The  work  at  once  attracted 
greaX  attention,  favorable  and  otherwise,  not 


only  by  reason  of  its  thorough  treatment  of  the 
subject  and  the  brilliance  of  its  style,  but  from 
the  boldness  and  originality  of  the  writer's  views. 
It  contains  no  unhesitating  acceptance  of  other 
men's  opinions,  no  shrinking  from  conclusions. 
Instead  of  this,  it  reverses  historical  judgments, 
refuses  to  accept  verdicts  liitherto  considered 
final,  and  reinterprets  motives  in  a  fashion  start- 
ling enough  to  the  readers  of  a  generation  ago, 
though  common  enough  now.    His  attempt  to 
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vindicate  the  character  of  Henry  VIII,  reso- 
lute as  it  is,  must  be  reckoned  unsuccessful;  and 
though  the  historian  has  given  us  a  brilliant 
historical  portrait  of  the  second  Tudor  king, 
^nd  has  unquestionably  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  that  personage,  the  correctness  of  the  likeness 
is  not  its  strongest  point,  and  to  know  the  real 
Henry  we  must  turn  to  such  an  historian  as 
Prof.  Gairdner,  for  example.  Of  his  estimate 
of  Mary  of  Scotland  much  more  may  be  said  in 
commendation,  for,  while  there  is  at  least  a  sus- 

Eicion  of  personal  prejudice  in  his  treatment  of 
er,  he  has  done  good  service  in  dispelling  the 
mist  of  sentimentalism  that  has  gathered  about 
her  name.  He  shows  us  Mary  as  the  most  fas- 
cinating woman  of  her  time,  but  as  false  and 
untrustworthy  as  she  was  fair,  and  his  judgment 
is  in  the  main  supported  by  reference  to  public 
documents  and  other  material  neglected  by  or 
unknown  to  former  historians.  His  estimate  of 
Elizal)eth  has  occasioned  less  controversy  than 
other  judgments  of  his,  and  while  it  may  not 
be  accepted  without  question  in  all  its  details, 
may  still  be  classed  as  a  fairly  faithful  portrait 
on  the  whole.  At  all  events,  it  is  the  one  that 
is  the  most  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  mind  of 
the  present  generation.  With  Cranmer,  on  the 
other  hand,  Froude  has  been  as  little  successful 
in  reversing  former  judgments  as  in  the  case  of 
Henry  VIII. 

Although  his  "  History  of  England  "  is  volu- 
minous to  a  fault,  it  is  never  dull,  and  his  dra- 
matic instinct  led  him  to  place  both  incidents 
and  personages  in  a  most  effective  grouping. 
Such  a  method  of  treatment  makes  a  very  read- 
able history,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  insure 
two  important  factors  in  historical  study:  accu- 
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racy  and  impartiality.  In  neither  of  these  two 
particulars  can  Proude  be  said  to  shine.  Impar- 
tial he  could  not  be,  from  the  very  necessity  of 
his  nature.  He  was  a  born  hero- worshiper,  and 
he  had  all  the  hero- worshiper's  enthusiasms. 
Accurate  he  doubtless  intended  to  be,  and  for 
this  end  delved  deep  down  among  original  rec- 
ords OTerlooked  by  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
field;  but  selection  of  certain  facts  for  special 
insistence  upon,  and  suppression  of  or  slight 
allusion  to  others  of  equal  or  greater  importance, 
was  the  course  of  a  writer  to  whom  picturesoue- 
ness  is  more  than  photographic  accuracy.  The 
charge  that  "  the  facts  were  to  Mr.  Froude  texts 
for  his  discourse,  not  the  stuff  and  substance  of 
it,"  must  be  accounted  true  in  the  main ;  and  it 
is  this  that  bars  him  out  from  the  front  rank  of 
historians,  although  the  brilliance  and  pictur- 
esqueness  of  his  work  might  entitle  him  to  a 
place  among  that  select  few.  His  accounts  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  death  of  Queen 
Mary  of  Scotland,  for  instance,  are  almost  un- 
equaled  as  pieces  of  historical  description. 
Hardly  second  to  his  power  as  a  master  of  pic- 
tures(][ue  narrative  is  nis  ability^  to  grasp  the 
main  issues  of  any  particular  penod  and  present 
them  to  the  reader  in  a  forcible,  intelligible 
fashion. 

While  his  history  was  in  progress  he  wrote 
much  for  periodicals,  especially  for  the  "  West- 
minster Review  "  and  "  Praser's  Magazine,"  and 
he  was  for  some  months  of  1871  the  editor  of 
the  latter  periodical.  In  1869  he  was  installed 
rector  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  LL.  D.  Although  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Carlyle  as  a  writer  not 
far  from  the  time  he  was  writing  "  The  Nemesis 
of  Faith,"  yet  it  was  ten  years  later  that  the 
two  men  became  intimate  friends,  remaining  in 
that  relation  till  the  death  of  Carlyle,  in  1881. 
Up  to  1872  Froude  was  still  a  deacon  in  the 
Established  Church,  but  in  September  of  that 
year  he  took  advantage  of  the  new  Clerical  Dis- 
abilities Act  and  formally  withdrew  from  the 
diaconate — a  step  which  he  would  doubtless 
have  taken  before  had  it  been  legally  possible 
for  him  to  do  so. 

In  the  autumn  of  1872  he  visited  the  United 
States,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
relations  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  which  he 
insisted  that  the  troubles  in  Ireland  were  the 
fault  of  the  Irish  people,  and  this  position  was 
naturally  much  criticised.  He  was  followed  in 
his  American  tour  by  Father  Burke,  an  Irish 
Dominican,  who  lectured  to  large  audiences  on 
the  same  subject,  but  from  a  standpoint  the  op- 
posite of  that  of  the  historian,  his  lectures  being 
reprinted  with  the  title  "English  Misrule  in 
Ireland."  Mr.  Froude's  researches  in  the  field 
of  Irish  history  appeared  in  1872-'74,  entitled 
"The  English  in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,"  a  work  which,  possessing  much  of  the 
charm  of  his  greater  history,  exhibits  some  of 
the  same  faults.  It  has  the  cnann  of  picturesque 
detail,  the  same  vigor  and  vivid  description,  but 
the  impartial,  unprejudiced  reader  can  hardly 
fail  to  dissent  very  widely  from  the  histoiian*s 
conclusions.  His  main  thesis  being  that  Irish- 
men are  responsible  for  all  that  is  amiss  in  their 
island,  facts  appear  to  be  marshaled  in  support 
of  this  theory — heightened  in  color  and  related 


in  exienao  when  favorable ;  suppressed,  softened^ 
or  minimized  when  of  an  opposite  character. 
His  course  in  this  matter  is  not  altogether  easy 
to  understand,  since  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
natural  prejudice  against  Ireland  and  its  people, 
and  was  wholly  wanting  in  the  religious  zeal 
that  furnishes  some  excuse  for  the  rancor  of 
Father  Burke. 

In  1874  he  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon^ 
Colonial  Secretary,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,, 
in  order  to  make  inquiries  regarding  a  recent 
insurrection  among  the  Caffres,  returning  to 
England  in  the  following  spring.  His  impres- 
sions of  South  Africa  were  not  long  afterwsurd 
delivered  as  lectures  before  the  Philosophical 
Institution  of  Edinburgh.  Ten  years  later  he 
made  an  extended  tour,  visiting  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States. 
This  tour  resulted  in  a  book  called  "  Oceana," 
conceraing  which  very  diverse  opinions  have 
been  expressed.  One  Americ-an  writer  styles  it 
"  a  charming  narrative,"  another  calls  its  author 
insular  and  jaundiced,  while  an  English  writer 
characterizes  it  as  fresh  and  original.  In  this, 
as  well  as  in  the  larger  number  of  his  works,  he 
displays  the  literary  skill  of  a  man  of  a  high 
order  of  talent,  if  not  of  genius,  and  whether 
we  assent  to  his  conclusions  or  not,  we  must  ad- 
mit the  charm  of  his  style.  The  accuracy  of 
some  of  the  statements  was  called  in  question 
by  a  member  of  the  New  Zealand  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  an  article  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century"  for  August,  1886.  A  further  result  of 
his  journey  about  the  world  was  a  volume  en- 
titled "The  English  in  the  West  Indies,"  in 
which  he  urges  that  England  should  govern  its 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies  after  the  East 
Indian  model,  and  abolish  local  representative 
assemblies. 

As  the  close  friend  of  Carlyle  he  became  his 
literary  executor,  and  in  the  fulfillment  of  this 
trust  he  published  a  "  Life  of  Carlyle,"  in  seven 
volumes,  "  Reminiscences  of  Carlyle,"  and  "  Let- 
ters  and  Meimorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle.** 
None  of  his  other  works,  widely  as  they  nave 
been  discussed,  excited  so  much  controversv,  so 
much  hostile  interest,  as  the  Carlyle  publica- 
tions, and  it  must  be  said  that  they  affoni  abun- 
dant reason  for  it.  Here,  indeed,  his  course  ap- 
pears extremely  difficult  to  understand.  He 
felt  for  Carlyle  almost  the  veneration  of  a  son 
for  a  father,  yet  Carlyle's  bitterest  foe  could 
hardly  have  painted  a  more  repellent  portrait  of 
the  philosopher  of  Chelsea.  It  was  desirable,  of 
course,  to  have  an  honest  likeness,  but  such  hon- 
esty could  not  be  obtained  by  strenuous  insist- 
ence upon  weaknesses  and  faults.  To  the  de- 
fects in  Carlyle  a  disproportionate  space  is  given, 
and  we  get  from  these  pages  an  unfaithful,  dis- 
torted impression  of  Carlyle's  personal  charac- 
ter, however  well-intentioned  the  biographer 
may  have  been.  Cromwell  might  sav  to  the 
artist,  "  Paint  me  as  I  am,"  but  even  he  would 
not  have  asked  to  have  the  mole  on  his  cheek  ex- 
aggerated in  Sir  Peter  Lely's  canvas.  Fronde's 
relations  with  Carlyle  were  so  intimate  that  he 
doubtless  knew  what  his  friend  was  willing  to 
have  published  in  the  "  Reminiscences,"  but  in 
this  matter  he  might  have  exercised  a  more 
judicious  editorship.  Carlyle  throughout  life 
put  very  little  restraint  upon   himself  in  the 
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matter  of  consideration  for  others,  but  his  liter- 
ary executor  might  have  done  him  the  kindness 
of  suppressing  passages  here  and  there  which 
were  lilcely  to  give  pain  to  living  people.  The 
executor,  however,  did  not  choose  to  pursue  this 
course,  and  was  probably  indifferent  to  the  storm 
of  adverse  criticism  that  greeted  the  work.  His 
editorship  of  Mrs.  Carlyle*s  memorials  is  open, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  same  criticism 
as  the  life  and  the  reminiscences  of  her  husband. 
However  sincere  the  motives  of  Froude  may 
have  been  in  the  Carlyle  matter,  it  is  certain 
that  he  ^ve  to  the  world  an  incorrect  concep- 
tion of  his  famous  subject,  and  for  a  truer,  more 
faithful  impression  we  must  turn  to  such  writers 
as  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Sir  Charles  Duffy,  and 
Francis  Espinasse.  The  Carlyle  correspondence, 
as  edited  by  Prof.  Norton,  reveals  a  very  differ- 
ent Carlyle  from  the  one  that  Froude's  editor- 
ship discloses,  and  gives  color  to  the  general 
impression  that  the  historian  suppressed  such 
details  as  did  not  accord  in  all  points  with  his 
own  view  of  the  great  man  whose  friend  he  was. 

In  this  matter,  as  in  others,  one  can  not  escape 
the  conviction  that  Froude  wrested  facts  from 
their  relations  with  each  other  in  order  to  fit  in 
with  foregone  conclusions.  Like  Carlyle  him- 
self, he  admired  the  strong  man  wherever  found, 
and  could  see  no  blemishes  in  him  unless  the 
strong  man  had  a  stronger  contemporarv.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  he  exalts  Henry  VIII,  Caesar, 
and  his  own  master,  Carlyle,  and  refuses  to  con- 
sider them  in  any  other  aspect.  In  the  case  of 
Becket  another  trait  exhibits  itself.  The  cler- 
ical spirit  was  abhorrent  to  him,  and  Becket,  as 
the  extreme  exponent  of  that  spirit,  receives 
much  less  than  justice  at  his  hands.  As  a  bril- 
liant piece  of  writing  his  monograph  on  Becket 
deserves  great  praise;  but  one  feels  very  sure 
that  had  the  historian  been  arguing  upon  the 
opposite  side,  the  Canterbury  prelate  would 
have  been  painted  with  as  few  of  the  darker 
shades  as  there  now  are  of  the  lighter  hues,  and 
while  the  work  would  still  have  been  as  dra- 
matically fine  as  it  is  now,  it  would  have  been 
equally  untrustworthy.  When  writing  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  he  occupies  the  same  position 
as  when  speaking  of  Becket,  and  is  no  more  im- 
partial. 

History,  to  Mr.  Froude,  was  not  what  it  is  to 
the  conscientious  historians  of  the  school  of 
Bishop  Stubbs  and  Prof.  Freeman,  but  merely 
one  of  many  divisions  of  literature.  Conse- 
quently he  was  the  man  of  letters  before  he  was 
tlie  historian.  As  he  occupied  this  position,  it 
was  natural  enough  that  he  should  write  as  the 
exponent  of  some  especial  and  cherished  idea, 
the  admirer  of  some  strong  personality.  He  did 
much  to  free  historical  writing  from  sentimen- 
talism  and  sham,  but  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
toward  strengthening  its  authority.  The  late 
Prof.  Freeman,  with  the  other  writers  of  his 
school,  held  very  pronounced  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  continuity  of  history,  maintaining 
with  much  vigor  of  statement  that  no  arbitrary 
line  can  be  drawn  between  ancient  and  modem 
history,  while  Froude,  it  is  needless  to  say,  held 
no  such  attitude.  Freeman,  at  the  time' of  his 
death,  in  March,  1892,  was  Regius  Professor  of 
History  at  Oxford  University:  and  this  post, 
made  vacant  by  his  death,  was    offered    two 


months  later  to  Froude,  who  accepted  it.  As 
Froude  had  been  a  strong  opponent  of  Freeman 
in  regard  to  methods  of  historical  study,  and  as 
the  views  of  the  two  men  were  diametrically  op- 
posed, the  offer  of  this  chair  to  Mr.  Froude 
seemed  to  many  in  the  nature  of  a  direct  affront 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  historian  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest. 

As  Regius  Professor,  Froude  delivered  be- 
fore the  university  a  series  of  lectures  on  Eras- 
mus, which  appeared  in  book  form  but  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death.  The  subject  was  par- 
ticularly congenial  to  him,  and  it  is  treatea  in 
his  best  manner— a  manner  not  wanting  in  the 
sparkle  and  color  of  his  earlier  style,  but  with 
mellower  judgments  and  deeper,  richer  tones. 
But,  like  his  other  works,  it  has  its  pronounced 
limitations :  it  leaves  certain  points  in  the  ca- 
reer of  Erasmus  untouched,  and  it  is  not  free 
from  partisanship.  The  personal  character  of 
Erasmus  is  one  with  which  his  biographer  was 
well  qualified  to  sympathize.  Erasmus  had  no 
love  for  the  clerical  spirit,  and  certainly  nothing 
of  the  martyr's  devotion.  Froude.  in  writing  of 
Becket,  had  exhibited  small  sympathy  with 
Becket's  longing  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom ; 
and  in  his  life  of  Erasmus  he  intimates  that  her- 
oism is  not  always  wisdom,  and  readiness  for 
martyrdom  not  a  very  exalted  quality.  Eras- 
mus appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  mind, 
essentially,  and  from  some  points  of  view  no 
doubt  the  two  men  are  right;  but  Erasmus 
probably,  and  Froude  certainly,  made  small  ac- 
count of  the  force  that  heroism  and  its  frequent 
accompaniment,  martyrdom,  have  exercised  in 
the  world.  To  the  brilliant  scholar  of  the 
Netherlands  the  fiery  deaths  to  which  Latimer 
and  others  were  delivered  most  probably  seemed 
like  trials  that  might  have  been  avoided ;  and 
Froude,  as  we  know,  saw  little  but  perversity  in 
Becket's  end. 

A  marked  contrast  may  be  noted  between 
Froude  and  his  contemporary,  Mark  Pattison, 
who,  like  the  historian,  deserted  the  ranks  of 
the  Oxford  leaders  for  those  of  the  Rationalists. 
The  effort  that  it  cost  the  latter  to  pass  from 
one  theological  camp  to  the  other  remained  ap- 
parent ever  after  in  reticence  and  apparent  bit- 
terness and  cynicism,  as  well  as  in  a  withdrawal 
from  literature  in  general  and  concentration  of 
powers  upon  minuter  points  of  scholarship. 
Froude.  on  the  contrary,  never  betrayed  that 
his  similar  step  had  cost  him  any  uneiisiness. 
He  was  one  of  the  busiest  of  men,  and  his  work 
covered  a  wide  range — history,  fiction,  politics, 
travels :  and  he  never  had  the  smallest  notion  of 
retirement  from  the  world  of  men  and  things. 
So  far  as  can  be  seen,  he  took  a  great  amount  of 
enjoyment  in  life.  He  delighted  in  work,  and 
did  an  immense  amount  of  it,  but  it  never  op- 
pressed him  as  it  might  have  oppressed  a  man 
with  more  conscience.  As  one  writer  has  said 
of  him  :  "  He  enjoyed,  after  one  sharp  trial,  the 
liberty  of  living  as  he  pleased  and  uoing  what 
he  liked ;  he  earned  comfort  if  not  riches,  dis- 
tinction that  ripened  into  fame."  His  work  as 
an  historian,  when  judged  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  calm,  dispassionate  ideal,  must  be  accounted 
sadly  wanting;  but  from  the  literary  point  of 
view  simply  it  deserves  all  the  praise  it  has  re- 
ceived ;  and  however  one  may  differ  from  his 
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conclusions,  one  can  not  fail  to  feel  the  charm  of 
his  style  as  well  as  admire  his  constructive  skill 
and  his  tireless  industry. 

Froude  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife, 
who  died  in  1860,  was  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Kingsley,  and  as  Argemone  is  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  Kingsley*s  novel  '*  Yeast."  His  second 
wife,  who  was  Miss  Warre,  and  was  married  to 
him  in  1863,  died  in  1886.  The  historian  left  3 
children ;  a  son,  Ashley  Froude,  and  2  daughters. 
He  was  buried  at  Salcorabe,  and  at  the  hour  of 
his  funeral  a  commemorative  service  was  held  in 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Oxford,  which  was  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  persons  connected  with  the 
university.  Mr.  Froude,  throughout  his  career, 
possessed  a  great  charm  of  manner,  and  was 
seldom  unsuccessful  in  winning  the  regard  of 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  whether 
they  were  men  or  women. 

A  complete  list  of  his  works  includes  the  fol- 
lowing publications :  "  Shadows  of  the  Clouds," 
published  under  the  pseudonvm  "  Zeta "  (Lon- 
don, 1847);  **The  Nemesis  of  Faith"  (1848); 
**  The  Book  of  Job  "  (reprinted  from  the  "  West- 
minster Review,"  1851);  **  History  of  England 
from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  " — the  work  was  originally  in- 
tended to  extend  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth  (Lon- 
don. 1856-70) ;  "The  Pilgrim  "  (edited),  by  Wil- 
liam Thomas,  Clerk  of  the  Council  to  Edward  VI 
(London,  1861);  "Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub- 
jects "  (London,  1867) ;  "  Inaugural  Address  de- 
livered to  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's"  (Lon- 
don. 1869) ;  ''  The  Cat's  Pilgrimage  "  (Edinburgh, 
1870) ;  "  Short  Studies,  Second  Series  "  (London, 
1871) ;  "  Calvinism,  an  Address  delivered  at  St. 


Andrew's"  (London,  1871);  "The  English  in 
Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century "  (London, 
1872-'74;  new  edition,  1881);  "Short  Studies. 
Third  Series"  (London,  1877);  "Life  and 
Times  of  Thomas  Becket"  (1878);  "Caesar,  a 
Sketch  "  (London,  1879) :  "  Bunyan,"  in  "  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters"  (London,  1880);  "Two 
Lectures  on  South  Africa"  (London,  1880); 
"  Short  Studies,  Fourth  Series  "  (London,  1882) ; 
"  Reminiscences  of  the  High  Church  Revival " 
(1881);  "Reminiscences  of  Thomas  Carlyle" 
(edited,  London,  1881) :  "  Thomas  Carlyle,  "llis- 
tory  of  the  First  Forty  Years  of  his  Life  "  (Lon- 
don, 1882) ;  "  Letters*  and  Memorials  of  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle  "  (edited,  London,  1883) ;  "  Thomas 
Carlyle,  History  of  his  Life  in  London,  1834-'81  '* 
(London,  1884) ;  **  Reminiscences  of  an  Irish 
Journey  in  1849"  (London,  1882);  "Luther,  a 
Short  Biography"  (London,  1883);  "Oceana, 
or  England  and  her  Colonies  "  (London,  1886) ; 
"The  English  in  the  West  Indies;  or  the  Bow 
of  Ulysses"  (London,  1888);  "The  Two  Chiefs 
of  Diinbov:  An  Irish  Romance"  (1889);  "Life 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield"  (London,  1890);  "The 
Divorce  of  Catharine  of  Aragon"  (1891);  "Life 
and  Letters  of  Erasmus"  (London,  1894).  Mr. 
Froude  attempted  to  suppress  his  first  two 
books ;  and  with  "  Shadows  of  the  Clouds "  he 
succeeded  so  completely  that  it  can  not  now  be 
obtained  at  any  price,  while  even  the  copy  that 
must  have  been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum 
to  secure  copyright  had  mysteriously  disappeared 
at  least  twenty  years  ago.  With  "  The  Nemesis 
of  Faith  "  he  was  not  so  successful ;  several  copies 
had  drifted  to  this  country,  and  it  has  been  re- 
printed here  several  times. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  PROGRESS  AND  DIS- 
COVERY. The  Arctic  Regions.— There  was 
reason  to  expect  that  important  results  would 
be  reached  in  arctic  exploration  in  the  summer 
of  1894.  Five  expeditions  were  already  in  the 
field  or  were  fitting  out  in  the  spring :  t)r.  Nan- 
sen  was  on  his  three  years*  cruise ;  Peary  was 
waiting  to  resume  his  work  in  Greenland ;  the 
expedition  under  Robert  Stein  to  trace  the  un- 
known western  coast  line  of  Ellesmere-Grin- 
nell  Land,  which  had  been  long  promised  and 
well  advertised  in  the  Journals,  and  its  route 
laid  out,  was  supposed  to  be  assured ;  Walter 
Wellman,  an  American,  had  organized  a  party, 
including  three  other  Americans  as  scientific 
assistants  and  10  Norwegian  sailors,  to  advance 
northward  by  way  of  Spitzbergen ;  and  in  Eng- 
land the  Jackson-ITarmsworth  expedition  was 
about  to  set  out  for  Franz  Josef  Land.  These 
expectations  have  not  been  fulfilled.  The  Stein 
expedition  had  to  be  given  up  for  this  season 
for  luck  of  funds. 

Dr.  Nansen,  at  last  accounts,  had  not  been 
heard  from ;  this  makes  it  improbable  that  he 
wintered  on  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia  or  on 
the  new  Siberian  islands,  since  means  of  com- 
munication from  those  places  could  have  been 
found.  It  is  inferred  that  during  the  favorable 
weather  of  the  summer  of  1893  he  went  directlv 


northward  from  Cape  Tscheljuskin  as  far  as 
possible,  and  has  been  carried  to  the  northwest 
with  the  movement  of  the  ice. 

Great  interest  was  taken  in  America  in  the 
Well  man  expedition.  The  plan  of  using  alumi- 
num boats  especially  attracted  attention.  The 
party  left  Tromsoe,  Norway,  May  l,and  on  May 
12  their  ship,  the  "  Ragnvald  Jarl,"  reached 
Table  island,  one  of  the  seven -island  group. 
But  the  ice  compelled  a  return  to  Walden  is- 
land, where  Mr.  Well  man  left  the  ship  on  May 
24  with  13  men,  40  dogs,  and  one  hundred  an& 
ten  days'  provisions.  After  the  party  had  estab- 
lished a  depot  they  proceeded  eastward  60  miles, 
thence  northeast,  hoping  to  reach  land.  Up  to 
the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  sledge  party  the 
expedition  had  had  good  weather,  tne  worst 
being  only  20"  below  zero.  From  a  report 
by  Capt.  Bottolfsen,  it  is  learned  that  on  May 
28  the  screwing  of  the  ice  began  in  earnest. 
Near  the  steamer  were  icebergs  which  towered 
as  high  as  the  yardarms.  While  the  crew  were 
drinking  their  afternoon  coffee  on  that  day  the 
steamer  was  suddenly  crushed  by  the  ice  as  if 
it  were  a  match  box.  The  water  rushed  in  with 
terrific  force,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  vessel 
was  a  complete  wreck.  The  crew  had  escaped 
to  the  shore.  The  men  had  been  occupied  for 
several  days  in  bringing  provisions  and  the  ^u- 
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minum  boats  ashore.  They  were  now  oblig^ed 
to  take  shelter  in  a  great  dog  kennel  until  they 
were  able  to  build  a  house  from  the  wreckage. 
Through  a  hole  which   had  been  made  in  the 
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side  of  the  wrecked  vessel  the  party  were  enabled 
to  save  a  quantity  of  coal  and  other  articles. 
An  express  party  was  sent  after  Mr.  Welhnan 
and  overtook  him  at  Marlen's  Islands.  Messrs. 
Well  man.  Dodge,  and  others  returned  to  Walden 
island  and  held  a  council.  Capt.  Bottolfsen, 
Webfeldt,  and  a  sailor  volunteered  to  seek  for 
sealing  vessels  southward.  Mr.  Wellman  re- 
sumed his  journey  northward  on  May  31,  but 
Bottolfsen  and  his  party  wei-e  unable  to  start  on 
their  trip  on  account  of  pack  ice,  and  were  also 
detained  on  the  island  until  June  3,  when  Sando. 
fvoson,  Winship,  and  Heyendahl  returned  from 
Mr.  Wellman,  owing  to  lack  of  provisions  and  to 
troubles  in  regard  to  ice  and  water,  with  orders 
and  mails  from  Wellman,  who  had  gone  forward. 
On  June  27  Capt.  Bottolfsen  and  his  party 
started  southward  in  search  of  sealers,  hauling 
behind  them  a  22-foot  aluminum  boat.  They 
passed  four  terrible  weeks  of  storm  and  heavy 
snow,  sometimes  hauling  their  boat,  and  sailing 
or  rowing  where  there  was  an  open  water.  In 
this  way  they  traveled  230  miles  along  the  Spitz- 
bergen  Islands.  They  were  compelled  to  throw 
away  nearly  all  their  extra  clothing  and  much 
of  their  equipment,  as  the  boat  was  overloaded. 
Their  passage  across  Henlopen  strait  was  partic- 
ularly difficult  and  dangerous.  All  the  party 
were  wet  to  the  skin,  and  their  sufferings  were 
most  severe.  In  a  hut  at  Mosset  Bay  they  found 
and  repaired  an  old  gig.  On  July  13  they  tried 
to  cross  Wijdo  bay,  but  were  obliged  to  return, 
owing  to  fog  and  ice.  They  made  another 
start  on  the  15th,  but  the  ice  proved  too  dense, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  gig  and 
proceed,  hauling  the  aluminum  boat.  Seven 
Norwegian  sailors  were  seen  east  of  the  Norse 
island,  but  they  failed  to  respond  to  signals. 


At  Morse  Bay  they  found  Nordensklold's  hut, 
where  a  provision  depot  was  maintained  by  a 
TromsOe  skipper.  The  party  had  to  take  their 
boat  around  Welcome  point.  On  July  29  they 
were  taken  aboard  the  steamer  **  Malygen,"  Capt. 
Pederson. 

Capt.  Bottolfsen  says  that  during  the  journey 
along  the  coast  his  party  were  able  to  shoot  a 
few  polar  bears  and  reindeer.  The  dogs  he  had 
with  him  proved  useless,  becoming  sore-footed, 
and  had  to  be  shot. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  party  reached 
Tromsoe  Aug.  17.  The  aluminum  ooats,  though 
subjected  to  the  hardest  usage  in  the  pack  ice, 
came  through  uninjured. 

The  Jackson- Harmsworth  expedition  seems 
also  to  have  failed  of  results.  It  left  Archangel 
Aug.  5,  by  the  "Windward,"  having  a  complete 
equipment,  including  several  ponies,  a  copper 
and  an  aluminum  boat  with  otners,  17  sleages, 
24  pairs  of  ski  tents,  furs,  3  trebly  walled 
houses,  partly  of  wood  and  partly  air-tight  can- 
vas and  lined  with  felt,  a  Russian  log  house, 
and  a  stable  made  on  the  circus  plan.  Many 
of  the  scientific  instruments  taken  were  of 
aluminum.  About  the  middle  of  August  the 
"  Windward  "  was  seen  by  Norwegian  fishermen 
trying  to  make  its  way  through  masses  of  ice 
in  the  vicinity  of  78°  N. ;  at  the  end  of  August  it 
was  seen  steering  northward  in  a  channel  be- 
tween soft  masses  of  ice,  at  75"  45'  N.  and  44° 
E.  The  ship  had  not  returned  in  October.  It 
was  to  have  come  back  after  the  landing  and 
building  of  winter  quarters. 

All  but  3  members  of  the  Peary  party  left 
Falcon  Harbor  Aug.  26.  Peary,  with  Lee  and 
Hanson  as  volunteers,  remain  at  the  headquarters 
at  Falcon  Harbor  to  complete  their  explorations 
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next  season.  Most  of  the  expedition  last  fall 
and  winter  was  devoted  to  preparations  for  the 
inland  ice  journey  to  Independence  Bay,  which 
began  on  March  6,  with  a  party  of  8  men,  12 
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sledges,  and  92  dogs.  Five  natives  also  assisted 
during  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the  march. 

On  April  18,  Peary,  Baldwin,  Entrikin,  and 
Clarke,  with  24  dogs  and  20  sledges,  arrived  at 
Anniversary  Lodge,  having  advanced  in  thirty- 
one  days  134  miles,  and  there  cached  their  re- 
maining supplies  and  equipment,  leaving  Astrup, 
Lee,  and  Davidson  in  charge.  Dr.  Vincent  hav- 
ing been  previously  sent  back,  incaj)a<;itated  by  ill- 
ness or  injury  from  further  service.  Bad  weather 
and  a  succession  of  storms  culminated  on  March 
19,  while  23  members  of  the  expedition  were  at 
a  camp  40  miles  from  Anniversary  Lodge,  at  an 
elevation  of  5,500  feet.  Many  of  the  dogs  were 
frozen  solid,  and  others  had  to  be  chopped  out 
of  the  ice.  Messrs.  Peary,  Baldwin,  Entrikin, 
and  Clarke  pushed  on,  and  in  fourteen  days  were 
85  miles  farther. 

The  maximum  day's  march  was  18  miles,  when 
the  plague  having  carried  oflf  many  dogs,  and 
Entrikin  being  unfit  for  travel,  and  the  party  so 
reduced  by  the  hardships  they  had  undergone 
that  the  plans  for  the  summer  could  not  possi- 
bly be  carried  out,  and  only  one  fourth  of  the 
distance  to  Indet)endence  Bay  having  been  ac- 
complished, while  it  had  been  expected  they 
would  reach  that  point  ten  days  earlier,  it  was 
decided  to  return.  The  dogs  continued  to  die  on 
the  homeward  march,  compelling  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  sledge  during  last  May.  On  the  trip 
they  surveyed  and  mapped  a  hitherto  unknown 
coast  line  to  Melville  Bay  for  100  miles.  Messrs. 
Peary  and  Lee  are  the  first  white  men  to  see, 
locate,  and  measure  the  iron  meteorite  near  Cape 
York,  which  they  will  bring  home  next  year. 
Lieut.  Peary  left  the  ship  Tuesday  morning, 
Aug.  28,  off  Petowik  Glacier,  85  miles  north  of 
Cape  York,  in  an  open  whaleboat,  with  Henson 
and  a  crew  of  5  natives,  bound  for  Falcon  Har- 
bor, 150  miles  distant  When  last  seen  the  boat 
was  standing  on  her  course  under  full  sail  with 
a  fair  wind. 

A  tidal  wave  on  Oct.  3,  1893,  destroyed  the 
launch  and  droys  and  swept  away  more  than 
half  the  oil  supply,  of  which  a  portion  was  sub- 
seqiiently  recovered. 

The  auxiliary  expedition,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  ice  was  heavier  and  more  general  than  for 
many  years,  accomplished  much  important  work. 
Communication  with  Peary  was  not  opened  up 
until  Aug.  1,  and  Falcon  Harbor  was  not  reached 
until  the  20th.  Carey  Islands,  Cape  Faraday, 
and  Clarence  Head  were  thoroughly  searched  for 
the  Swedish  explorers  BjSrling  and  Kallstenius. 
Their  death  is  now  regarded  as  certain.  Relics 
were  brought  from  Carey  island,  and  a  skeleton, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  a  sailor,  was  properly  in- 
terred. The  ice  prevented  the  proposed  explora- 
tions on  Ellesmere  Land,  but  the  auxiliary  party 
gathered  many  valuable  scientific  data,  made  a 
careful  study  of  many  important  glaciers,  and 
obtained  much  new  and  valuable  material  in 
arctic  deep-sea  dredging. 

Prof.  Thomas  Chamberlain,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  who  accompanied  the  Peary  expe- 
dition, says : 

The  glaciers  of  Greenland  chiefly  spring  from  an 
ice  cap  which  covers  the  whole  int^^rior.  From  this 
ice  cap  tongues  creep  out  in  all  directions.  Instead  of 
several  snow  flelds  jjathering  to  form  one  glacier,  one 
snow  field  Hands  out  many  glaciers.     The  great  ice  cap 


of  Greenland  puts  forth  some  hundreds  of  glaciers. 
<Jne  of  the  more  obvious  characteristics  of  most  of 
the  glaciers  I  studied  is  their  tennination  in  vertical 
faces,  even  when  they  end  on  the  land.  Most  known 
gjlaciers  slope  down  to  a  thin  edge  at  their  extremi- 
ties. These  commonly,  not  always,  end  in  vertical 
cliffs  of  ice  100  to  150  feet  high.  The  sides  ako  are 
frequently  vertical.  By  reason  of  this  they  reveal 
many  features  that  are  usually  concealed.'  I  have 
never  seen  glaciers  that  presented  such  admirable 
facilities  for  investigation  as  those  of  this  northern 
region.  The  most  striking  structural  feature  revealed 
bv  those  vertical  faces  is  the  pronounc^  stratification 
of  tlie  basal  ice.  Not  only  is  the  ice  definitely  bedded^ 
but  the  rocky  and  earthy  material  which  the  glaciers 
carry  in  their  bases  is  arranged  in  layers.  In  some 
cases  the  layers  are  twisted  and  contorted,  and  in 
others  they  are  shoved  over  each  other.  The  de- 
tailed study  of  these  gives  many  clews  to  the  modits 
operandi  of  the  ice  action.  The  rate  of  movement  of 
the  ice  generally  is  very  slow.  On  the  average  it  ia 
probably  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  movement  of  the 
ice  is  less  than  a  foot  a  day,  probably  less  than  a  foot 
a  week.  It  is  certain  that  the  ice  once  extended  some 
distance  beyond  its  present  border,  but  1  think  1  have 
good  evidence  that  it  never  completely  overwhelmed 
the  coast  region,  at  least  not  in  recent  times.  1  am 
confident  that  it  never  extended  across  Bafiin^s  Bay 
and  Davifl  Straits  to  the  mainland  and  formed  the 
center  from  which  the  glaciation  of  our  country  w^a» 
derived.  I  discovered  a  small  driftless  area  on  the 
borders  of  Bowdoin  Bay,  a  phenomenon  which  has  & 
ver}*  important  bearing  upon  the  former  extension,  or 
rather  nonextension,  of  tno  ice.  I  know  of  no  otner 
region  that  oflers  superior  or  even  equal  facilities  for 
glacial  study. 

A  party  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Cook  left 
New  York,  July  7,  by  the  "  Miranda,"  having  in 
view  the  exploration  of  the  coast  of  Ellesmere 
Land,  a  search  for  the  lost  Swedish  explorers, 
study  of  the  Greenland  glaciers,  a  visit  to  the 
Peary  camp,  and  the  return  to  their  homes  of  the 
Eskimos  wno  were  at  the  World's  Fair.  Some  of 
the  party  were  going  for  pleasure,  expecting  to 
hunt  for  large  game  in  the  polar  regions.  After 
some  minor  mishaps,  the  "Miranda"  made  a 
landing  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  at  Sukker- 
toppen,  in  latitude  59*"  25'.  Leaving  this  port 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  for  Disco,  the  vessel 
had  proceeded  about  7  miles  at  full  speed,  when 
she  struck  with  tremendous  force  on  a  hidden 
reef.  Three  times  the  high  waves  lifted  the  ship 
and  let  her  down  with  a  crash  that  shook  her 
from  end  to  end.  When  she  floated  off  the  ves- 
sel was  soon  seen  to  be  settling.  The  boats  were 
swung  off,  and  everything  made  ready  to  aban- 
don the  steamer;  but  the  wat^r-tight' bulkhead 
protected  the  other  compartments,  and  Eskimo 
pilots  having  at  length  come  off  in  their  kaiaks, 
the  steamer  was  gotten  safely  to  harbor,  where  it 
was  considered  unsafe  to  proceed  further.  After 
some  trouble  a  fishing  schooner,  the  **  Rigel,"  was 
found,  and  the  passengers  were  transferred  to  it. 
The  "Miranda''  then  took  the  "Rigel"  in  tow, 
and  left  Sukkertoppen  on  Aug.  10,  intending  to- 
proceed  directly  to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  All 
went  well  for  two  days,  but  a  heavy  sea,  the  sec- 
ond night,  weakened  the  top  of  the  ballast  tank 
and  it  gave  way.  The  crew  were  taken  aboard 
the  "Rigel,"  and  the  "Miranda"  went  down. 
All  the  botanical,  geological,  and  ethnological 
collections,  and  all  the  photographs,  probably 
the  finest  ever  taken  in  Greenland,  went  down 
with  her. 

After  the  Danish  Government  had  decided  to 
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take  actual  control  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Green- 
land, and  to  found  there  a  mission  and  a  mete- 
orological station  that  might  serve  for  a  gather- 
ing point  for  the  Eskimos,  Commander  Holm, 
who  nad  been  leader  of  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  coast  in  1883-'85,  was  commissioned  to  estab- 
lish such  a  station.  He  arrived  at  Tasinsak  Bay 
— called  by  Nordenskiold  King  Oscar  Harbor — 
Aug.  26,  built  the  provisional  station  by  Sept.  5, 
and  returned  to  Copenhagen  Sept.  17. 

The  **  Geographical  Journal  has  the  follow- 
ing in  reference  to  the  results  derived  from  ob- 
servations taken  from  log  books  of  Danish  ships 
covering  the  period  187tt-'90,  and  published  m 
the  volume  of  "  Danish  Polar  Observations  " : 

Separate  charts  are  ^ven  for  the  »ix  monthB,  April 
to  September,  and  the  iHOthemial  lines  are  drawn  from 
the  temperaturcB  computed  for  1'  squares.  One  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  these  charts  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  show  the  seasonal  changes  in  the 
axis  of  minimum  surface  temperature  running  north- 
ward from  Scotland  past  the  Faroe  Islands.  This  in- 
flection of  the  isotiiermals  is  well  defined  in  the  charts 
of  mean  surface  temperature  published  bv  the  Nor- 
wegian North  Atlantic  Exj>caition,  and  the  Danish 
charts  agree  in  showing  that  it  is  most  strongly  marked 
during  spring,  almost  disappearing  in  autumn — facts 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  during  the  foniier  seaiM>n 
the  southeasterly  winds,  associated  with  tlie  ^  Iceland 
depression,"  tend  to  deflect  part  of  the  drift  current 
from  the  Gulf  stream  in  a  nortliwesterly  direction, 
dividing  it  into  two  main  sections,  and 'leaving  an 
interm^iate  space  to  be  occupied  by  colder  water. 
The  limits  of  the  East  Greenland  current  are  deflned 
with  great  sharpness,  and  it  would  appear  that  this 
stream  sends  a  brancli  round  the  northeast  and  east 
coasts  of  Iceland,  divided  from  the  main  body  by  the 
wann  drift  round  the  western  extremity.  In  every 
case  the  minimum  surface  temperature  off  the  coast 
of  Iceland  is  found  to  the  east  and  northeast;  and  the 
fact  that  during  July  and  August  the  sea  is  on  an 
average  more  than  1*'  F.  colder  than  the  air  accounts 
for  the  hijfh  relative  frequency  of  fogs  in  those  regions. 
The  occurrence  of  this  cold  area  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
plained by  any  assumption  of  up-welling  water,  and 
presents  another  example  of  the  complex  "  interdigi- 
tation  "  arising  when  two  surface  currents  meet  each 
other  end  on. 

America. — In  a  paper  read  before  the  British 
Association,  Mr.  Yule  Oldham  gave  his  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  an  old  map  made  by  Andrea 
Bianco,  of  Venice,  dated  a.  d.  1448.  Marked  on 
this  map  are  the  Portuguese  discoveries  near 
Cape  Verd,  which  had  been  rounded  in  1445  by 
one  of  the  Portuguese  expeditions  of  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator;  and  at  the  edge  of  the 
map,  southwest  from  Cape  Verd,  is  drawn  a 
long  stretch  of  coast  line  labeled  **  Atlantic  Is- 
land," and  stating  that  it  stretches  1.500  miles 
westward.  In  "  The  Discoveries  of  the  World," 
published  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Antonio  Galvano  says  that  in  1447  a  Por- 
tuguese ship  was  carried  by  a  storm  westward 
till  an  island  was  discovered,  from  which  gold 
was  brought  back  to  Portugal.  This  is  certainly 
noteworthy  evidence  in  favor  of  an  earlier  dis- 
covery than  that  by  Columbus. 

Dr.  von  Wieser,  of  the  University  of  Inns- 
brilck,  has  found  3  sketch  maps  which  have 
everv  evidence  of  having  been  drawn  by  Colum- 
bus himself.  They  were  in  a  volume  of  miscel- 
laneous papers  belonging  to  the  Strozzi  collection 
in  the  National  Library  at  Florence.  Dr.  Peuck- 
er  writes : 


It  is  well  known  that  the  great  discoverer  on  his 
fourth  voyage  (1502-1504)  made  known  the  whole 
coast  of  the  Central  American  mainland  from  the 
Gulf  of  Honduras  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  and  the 
map  of  this  so-called  Veragua  coast  was  tlien  drawn 
by  him  in  coniunction  with  his  younger  brother  Bar- 
tholomew. The  latter,  immediately  after  the  death 
of  the  admiral,  brought  such  a  map,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  coast,  to  Italy,  and  presented  both 
to  a  certain  Frate  Hieronymo,  who  subsequently  sur- 
rendered map  and  description  to  Alex.  Strozzi,  an 
enthusiastic  collector  of  accounts  of  discoveries,  the 
same  to  whom  the  National  Librarj'  at  Florence  owes 
the  above-mentioned  collected  volume.  Hitherto 
only  the  description  contained  in  this  in  outline  has 
been  known  to  the  public,  the  map  belonging  to  it 
having  been  considered  as  lost.  Now  it  is  true  that 
this  extract  froui  the  text  of  Bartholomew  Columbus 
is  without  any  addition  in  the  form  of  a  map ;  the 
volume,  however,  contains  another  original  document 
on  the  fourth  vovage  of  the  admiral — viz.,  a  letter  of 
the  latter  from  Jamaica  of  July  7, 1503.  On  the  edge 
of  this  letter  Wieser  has  now  found  the  sketch  maps 
in  question — only  hastily  drawn  with  the  pen — whicn, 
taken  together, 'form  a  complete  ring  map  of  the 
equatorial  zone.  They  faithfully  reflect  the  ideas  of 
Columbus,  have  direct  reference  to  his  discoveries, 
and  primarily  to  the  events  of  his  fourth  voyage. 
Columbus  was,  as  is  well  known,  firmly  convinced, 
and  this  to  his  dying  day,  that  he  had  reached  the 
east  coast  of  Asia|  and  with  it  the  realm  of  the  great 
Khan  of  whom  Marco  Polo  had  writt<»n  such  alluring 
accounts.  AltJiough  the  hoped-for  passage  across  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  nad  not  oeen  discovered,  he  had 
still  obtained  from  the  natives  the  certain  information 
that  beyond  the  mountains,  but  a  few  daysMoumev  to 
the  west,  lay  a  second  sea.  This,  thougnt  ColuniDus, 
must  be  the  "  sinus  macrnus "  of  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, and  from  the  far  coast  of  the  isthmus  discov- 
ered, tlie  Ganges  could  not  lie  at  a  greater  distance 
than  a  ten-days'  march  beyond.  These  geocrraphical 
ideas  of  the  great  discoverer  are  plainly  reflected  in 
the  above  sketch  maps,  and  more  faithfully  than  on 
any  other  cartographic  record  of  the  time.  On  it 
alone  do  the  islanas  discovered  on  his  first  voyage 
appear  unmistakably  as  lying  directly  in  front  of  that 
continental  coast ;  and  th'is  latter— tlie  region  of  the 
present  Central  American  republics — as  "  Asia,"  "  Si- 
narum  situs"  (i.  e..  South  Cliina,  with  Tonkin),  and 
directly  connected  with  "India  extra  Ganpem,"  or 
Farther  India.  Also  the  main  argument  of  Colum- 
bus for  the  practicability  of  his  plan  of  sailing  to  Asia 
by  tlie  west,  the  supposition  of  a  relatively  very  slight 
breadth  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (founded  on  the  calcu- 
lation of  Marinus  of  Tyre,  who  overestimated  the 
extent  of  the  Asiatic  continent  by  more  than  100'  of 
longitude),  finds  clear  expression  m  a  note  introduced 
into  the  sketch.  Resj)ecting  the  fourth  voyage  of 
Columbus  also  in  particular,  the  map  gives  many 
more  details  than  any  other — more,  e.  g.,  than  that  of 
Peter  Martyr  of  the  year  1511,  or  the  anonymous  map 
in  the  Turin  I/ibrafy.  The  agreement  of  the  map 
with  the  description  of  the  coast  contained  in  the 
volume  does  not  admit  of  doubt ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  regarded  as  out  of  the  question  that 
the  details  were  put  down  simply  from  tlie  statements 
of  that  text.  The  onlv  remaininjf  conclusion,  tliere- 
fore  (since  we  know  tfiat  the  comj)iler  of  the  volume 
possessed  a  copy  of  the  map  prej)ared  by  Columbus 
and  his  brother),  is,  that  in  these  hasty  sketches  we 
have  in  fact  a  copy  of  that  important  ami  lonp-miss- 
iniET  map — a  precious  historical  relic — the  only  sjiecial 
map  preserved  to  us  relating  to  the  fourth  voyage  of 
Columbus,  an<l  absolutely  the  only  map  which  dates 
back  to  the  great  discoverer  himself. 

An  expedition  under  Prof.  Hite.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  was  engaged  during 
the  summer  in  exploring  Labrador  in  the  region 
of  Sandwich  Bay.    This  bay  lies  a  short  distance 
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south  of  Hamilton  inlet,  and  3  streams — White 
Bear,  Eagle,  and  Paradise  rivers — connect  it 
with  the  interior.  The  bay  was  surveyed  and 
the  3  rivers  explored.  White  Bear  river  was 
the  first  that  the  explorers  ascended,  and  40 
miles  from  its  mouth  falls  60  feet  high  were 
discovered.  This  river  had  never  before  been 
ascended  by  white  men,  and  the  same  was  true 
of  the  Paradise.  Prof,  flite  describes  the  coun- 
try along  White  Bear  river  as  densely  wooded 
and  very  mountainous.  Thick  moss  covered  the 
ground,  and  the  undergrowth  was  almost  im- 
penetrable. Back  from  the  coast  the  forest 
growth  would  admit  of  cutting  good  lumber,  if 
there  were  any  market  for  it.  The  country 
along  the  Paradise  is  described  as  low  and  flat. 
There  are  many  large  lakes  in  the  interior,  and 
about  30  of  these  were  surveyed,  and  collections 
were  made  for  the  university  museum. 

The  country  in  the  region  of  Lake  Mistassini 
appears,  from  reports  of  A.  P.  Low  and  those  of 
Archibald  Stuart,  who  in  1893  and  1894  traveled 
through  hitherto  unexplored  portions  of  it,  to 
be  much  less  barren  than  has  been  supposed. 
Much  of  it  is  well  wooded*  and  there  are  large 
tracts  of  arable  land.  Mr.  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  of  the 
Geological  Survey  in  Canada,  made  an  examinar 
tion  of  the  Barren  Grounds  in  the  summer  of 
1893.  He  went  in  search  of  a  river  of  which  he 
had  heanl  from  the  Indians.  It  was,  they  said, 
beyond  the  height  of  land,  and  took  a  north- 
westerly course  to  Hudson  Bay,  as  they  supposed. 
Starting  from  the  east  end  of  Athabasca  lake, 
Mr.  Tyrrell's  party  ascended  a  small  stream 
named  the  Black  fiver  to  Black  lake,  and  fol- 
lowed a  tributary  of  that  to  its  head ;  there  they 
found  a  portage  route  to  another  stream,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  one  described  by  the  Indians. 
After  a  winding  course  of  about  800  miles  it 
flows  into  the  head  of  Chesterfield  inlet.  They 
saw  also  a  lake  which  they  took  to  be  the  one 
laid  down  on  some  maps  as  Dubaunt  lake. 

R.  G.  McConnell,  also  of  the  Canadian  Survey, 
explored  Finlay  river,  which  in  reality  repre- 
sents the  main  upper  stream  of  Peace  river  to 
the  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  course  of 
which  has  not  heretofore  been  known  definitely. 
It  is  now  found  to  follow  for  about  150  miles 
the  line  of  the  valley  that  everywhere  appears 
to  lie  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  mountain  range 
proper.  Farther  up  its  main  stream  enters  this 
valley  from  the  west,  after  having  pursued  a 
circuitous  route  to  the  north  from  its  source 
through  a  very  mountainous  country.  Its  upper 
course  is  very  rapid.  The  Omineca  district  is 
drained  by  a  western  branch  of  the  Finlay.  Gold 
mining  was  actively  carried  on  here  for  a  short 
time,  but  the  impossibility  of  bringing  in  appli- 
ances for  the  more  difficult  and  poorer  ground 
has  caused  it  to  fall  off.  But  it  is  believed  that 
placer  mining  may  be  made  remunerative  in  the 
future  in  the  Finlay  valley,  while  the  quartz 
reefs  have  not  yet  been  touched. 

Mr.  J.  McEvoy,  in  examining  that  part  of 
British  Columbia'  east  of  the  Alaska  coast  strip, 
found  the  course  of  the  Nasse  river  above  tide 
water  to  be  quite  different  from  that  laid  down 
on  the  maps.  A  lava  flow  that  has  long  been 
reported  to  exist  on  the  Nasse,  and  was  said  by 
the  local  Indian  tradition  to  Ix^  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  was  examined  and  found  to  be  not 


probably  more  than  two  hundred  years  old.  The 
river  at  one  time  was  blocked  by  it,  but  has  since 
cut  through,  forming  a  small  cailon. 

It  is  announced  that  the  discussion  of  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  angles  taken  by  McGrath's 
party  in  Yakutat  Bay  and  that  vicinity  show  that 
Mount  St.  Elias  is  not  the  highest  peak  near  the 
Alaskan  boundary.  A  group  of  three  snowy 
summits  called  Mount  Logan  appears  from  these 
figures  to  be  19,534  feet  high.  Mount  St.  Elias 
is  now  placed  at  18,023,  and  Mount  Orizaba  at 
about  18,800  feet.  This  makes  Mount  Logan  the 
highest  summit  in  North  America.  Both  Logan 
and  Elias  are  in  British  territory. 

During  1893  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey had  33  parties  in  the  field,  and  35,500  square 
miles  were  surveyed.  Most  of  the  work  was 
done  in  the  West,  the  &:reatest  progress  being^ 
made  in  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Texas.  By  co-operation  of 
the  State  legislatures  with  the  General  Govern- 
ment, accurate  surveys  have  been  made  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut^ 
and  Rhode  Island:  5,000  square  miles  of  New 
York  were  for  the  first  time  surveyed  and  mapped 
on  the  scale  of  one  mile  to  an  inch. 

From  statistics  drawn  by  H.  Gannett  from  the 
report  of  the  survey  in  regard  to  the  average  ele- 
vation of  the  United  States,  it  appears  that  the 
average  altitude  of  Delaware  is  60  feet,  that  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida  100,  and  that  of  Rhode 
Island  200.  Thirty-two  States  have  a  mean  ele- 
vation of  1,300  feet.  Colorado  has  the  highest 
average,  6,800  feet ;  the  average  of  Wyoming  is 
6,700;  of  Utah,  6,100:  of  New  Mexico,' 5,700 ;  of 
Nevada,  5,500;  of  Idaho,  5,000;  of  Arizona, 
4,100;  of  Montana,  3,400;  of  Oregon,  3,300 ;  of 
California,  3,900;  of  Nebraska,  2,600.  These 
eleven  are  all  whose  average  exceeds  the  general 
average  of  the  country,  which  is  2,5(X)  feet^ 
These  figures  are  of  course  not  given  as  exact,, 
but  as  deductions  from  the  available  statistics^ 
which  were  summarized  in  a  map  on  which  con- 
tour lines  were  drawn  at  various  altitudes. 

Much  apprehension  was  caused  in  November 
by  the  report  of  changes  in  Mount  Rainier  or 
Tacoma,  thus  desoribea : 

The  mountain  has  lately  been  strangely  trans- 
formed. The  cre«t  of  the  great  monarch  of  the  Cas- 
cades has  changed,  the  cone  having  fallen  in,  and 
»team  can  be  seen  rising  from  the  crater.  There  ift 
no  eruption,  it  is  believed  by  tliose  most  competent  to 
judffc,  but  great  masses  of  rock  seem  to  have  fallen. 

The  snow-capped  cone  has  disappeared,  and  a  sharo- 
pointed  peak  has  risen  in  its  place  to  the  east  of  the 
crater.  The  chanofed  apj>earanoe  of  the  mountain  i» 
evident  from  the  streets  of  Seattle,  90  miles  distant 
Very  few  people  have  ever  ascended  the  mountain, 
andat  this  season  of  the  year  the  ascension  is  an  ab- 
solute impossibility. 

Prior  to  the  present  century  little  curiosity 
had  been  displayed  as  to  the  place  where  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  Mississippi  river  took 
its  rise.  The  French  who  came  to  tnese  western 
confines  of  New  Prance  were  mostly  satisfied  to 
know  that  it  issued  from  a  marshy  region  in  the 
distant  north,  where  were  large  lakes.  After  the 
evacuation  of  the  upper  country  by  them,  the 
servants  of  the  English  fur  companies  gradually 
extended  their  operations  southward  to  what  is 
now  northern  Minnesota,  and  came  to  believe,  or 
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to  pretend  to  believe,  that  the  river  had  its  origin 
in  Turtle  lake — in  other  words,  that  the  present 
Turtle  Lake  river,  which  runs  southeasterly  into 
Cass  lake,  was  the  continuation  and  head  stream 
of  the  Mississippi.  Nor  did  they  long  remain 
ignorant  of  the  other  large  tributary  of  Cass 
lake,  the  true  Mississippi ;  for  that  they  knew 
the  lake  at  its  head  is  proved  by  its  appearance 
on  early  printed  maps  under  the  name  of  Lac 
la  Biche  (Elk  lake),  though  placed  very  much 
out  of  its  true  position.  It  is  on  record  that 
one  of  them — William  Morrison — wintered 
there  in  1803-1804,  though  no  mention  of  his 
visit  appeared  in  print  until  fifty  years  later. 
In  1832,  Messrs.  Schoolcraft  and  Allen,  Gov- 
ernment officers,  made  a  hasty  journey  to  Elk 
lake,  thereafter  to  be  universally  known  as 
Itasca.  They  concluded  that  it  was  the  "true 
source  and  fountain  of  the  longest  and  largest 
branch  of  the  Mississippi."  There  was  still 
something  beyond,  however,  for  they  were  in- 
formed by  their  Indian  guide  that  there  was 
a  little  creek  flowing  into  the  southwest  bay 
of  the  lake,  having  its  source  at  the  base  of  a 
chain  of  high  hills  which  they  could  see  in  the 
distance,  near  the  present  borders  of  Becker, 
Beltrami,  and  Hubbard  Counties.  In  1836,  J. 
N.  Nicollet,  a  private  gentleman  from  France, 
made  a  special  visit  to  the  lake  and  its  en- 
virons, **to  take  up  the  exploration  of  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi."  In  his  report  he 
only  claimed  to  come  after  the  explorers  of 
1832.  and  to  have  **  completed  what  was  want- 
ing for  a  full  geographical  account  of  these 
sources."  Of  the  five  creeks  he  noted  fall- 
ing into  it  (Lake  Itasca),  there  was  one  that 
flowed  into  the  west  bay  and  "  was  remark- 
able above  the  others,  inasmuch  as  its  course 
is  longer  and  its  waters  more  abundant." 
He  found  that  it  passed  through  two  minor 
lakes,  beyond  the  uppermost  of  which  was 
a  third  formed  by  tne  union  of  numberless 
streamlets  that  oozed  from  the  bases  of  the 
hills. 

But  many  years  after  the  decisive  voyages 
of  Schoolcraft  and  Nicollet  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise—or, possibly,  a  thirst  for  notoriety — 
excusable  only  on  the  ground  of  ignorance  of 
these  previous  examinations — induced  men 
to  go  into  the  field  again.  In  this  way  was 
brought  upon  the  geographical  world  an  un- 
necessary perplexity,  and  an  immense  amount 
of  writing  in  the  way  of  newspaper  letters, 
pamphlets,  etc.  In  1872.  a  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  "  Herald  "  undertook  a  canoe 
voyage  to  Lake  Itasca,  and  having  penetrated 
the  west  arm  he  ascended  a  creek  until  he  came 
to  a  certain  lake.  In  this  lake  he  claimed  that 
"  he  had  found  the  fountains  which  give  birth 
to  the  Mississippi."  Nothing  resulted  from 
his  discovery,  however,  unless  it  were  a 
mischievous  incitement  to  other  similar  expedi- 
tions, only  one  of  which  made  any  permanent 
impression.  The  tnith  is,  this  correspondent 
practically  discovered  nothing ;  for  his  lake  rep- 
resents only  the  recent  shape  of  what  appears  on 
Allen's  and  Nicollet's  maps  as  a  sort  of  bay.  This 
change  in  shape  is  accounted  for  on  the  assump- 
tion that  in  the  years  between  1836  and  1872  the 
surface  of  ItAsca  lake  had  lowered  so  much  by 
erosion  of  the  bed  of  its  outlet  that  the  wide 


mouth  of  the  said  bay  shrank  into  the  present 
short  stream,  so  that  when  the  lines  of  the 
United  States  land  surveys  were  extended  over 
this  region  in  1875  only  a  lake  and  creek  were 
to  be  seen,  to  which  the  surveyor  gave  the  name 
of  Elk,  the  abandoned  appellation  of  the  parent 
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lake.  In  1881  occurred  the  expedition  referred 
to  as  making  a  permanent  but  somewhat  pecul- 
iar impression.  Another  adventurous  man  of 
letters  repeated  the  exploit  of  his  predecessor  of 
1872  by  discovering  precisely  the  same  stream 
and  lake,  and  making  precisely  the  same  claim 
that  it  was  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  simi- 
larly slighting  the  larger  inlet  lying  only  about 
one  fourth  of  a  mile  to  the  west,  at  the  extreme 
head  of  the  west  arm,  and  in  addition  ignoring 
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the  testimony  furnished  by  the  United  States 
surveys.  Naturally,  map  publishers  were  some- 
what worried  at  such  a  revision  of  accepted 
facts,  and  one  enterprising  firm  undertook  to 
decide  the  quastion  practically.  In  1886,  there- 
fore, Hopewell  Clarke,  a  civil  engineer  con- 
nected with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  spent 
several  days  at  Itasca  lake,  but  his  work  only 
confirmed  the  fact  that  the  western  one  of  the 
I  wo  creeks  mentioned  was  by  far  the  more  con- 
siderable. In  1888,  a  private  gentleman  of  Min- 
nesota—-J.  V,  Brower — while  on  a  hunting  ex- 
pedition to  the  Itasca  lake  region,  incidentally 
took  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  curiosity 
on  the  same  subject,  and  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  Mr.  Clarke.  He  saw,  however,  in 
addition,  that  there  were  sources  much  beyond 
those  discovered  by  Nicollet  which  furnished 
waters  also  to  the  infant  river. 

The  discoveries  of  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Brower, 
which  pronounced  so  decidedly  against  the  claims 
of  Elk  lake  and  its  tributary  rivulets  to  recog- 
nition as  the  ultimate  source  of  the  Mississippi, 
were  not  accepted  in  all  quarters.  The  latter 
gentleman,  therefore,  in  1889,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Historical  Society  of  Minnesota, 
taking  with  him  a  corps  of  assistants,  once  more 
repaired  to  Lake  Itasca.  All  its  shores  were  ex- 
plored, and  every  tributary  stream  was  ascended 
to  its  visible  source,  but  the  result  was  practi- 
cally the  same ;  no  stream  could  be  found  equal- 
ing in  breadth  of  channel  and  volume  of 
flowage  that  first  described  in  1832  and  1836. 
Some  very  interesting  hydrographical  facts  were 
ascertained  concerning  the  country  referred  to 
as  lying  between  the  springs  and  lakes  explored 
by  Nicollet  and  the  dividing  ridge  (the  Hauteurs 
des  TeTrts\  which  in  this  place  lies  4  miles  due 
south  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  west  arm  of 
Lake  Itasca.  Here  are  fully  20  lakes,  large  and 
small,  of  irregular  shape,  with  no  perennial  sur- 
face-connection with  each  other,  nor  with  any  of 
the  lakes  situated  eastward.  The  several  lakes 
lie  in  a  basin  formed  by  the  curving  around  them 
of  the  Hauteurs  des  Terres  and  spurs  which 
there  inclose  them  on  all  sides  but  the  north. 
This  basin  has  been  named  the  Greater  Ultimate 
Reservoir  Bowl,  it  being  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
Mississippi  river  basin,  and  its  bodies  of  water 
act  as  natural  cisterns.  These  waters  stand  at 
an  elevation  above  Itasca  lake  of  100  feet  to 
less  than  40  feet,  each  lake  in  succession  being 
lower  in  its  elevation  as  the  extremity  of  Lake 
Ittisca  is  approached.  The  most  elevated  are 
Hernando  de  Soto  and  Morrison  lakes,  which 
fluctuate  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  secular 
aerial  precipitation,  b^om  these  several  bodies 
of  water,  by  infiltration  and  percolation,  pro- 
ceeds continually  a  supply  of  water  to  the  lalces, 
marshes,  streams,  ana  springs,  connected  with 
each  other,  which  stretch  between  the  extreme 
limit  of  this  ultimate  bowl  and  the  perennial 
surface  currents  of  the  infant  Mississippi  farther 
down.  Also  from  this  Ultimate  Reservoir,  it  is 
surmised.  Elk  lake  receives,  by  similar  tortuous 
ways,  a  small  portion  of  its  waters.  From  these 
hydrographic  causes,  Itasca  lake,  and  likewise 
the  smaller  Nicollet  lakes  and  Elk  lake,  retain 
a  surface  level  of  practical  uniformity. 

By  an  act  approved  April  20.  1891.  the  Legis- 
lature of  Minnesota  estaolished  a  State  park  of 


thirty-five  square  miles,  which  includes  the  en- 
tire basin  of  Lake  Itasca. 

A  short  account  has  been  given  of  the  work 
of  an  expedition  sent  by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment to  explore  the  northwestern  provinces 
Catamarca,  Salta,  and  Tucuman.  Most  of  the 
country  was  found  to  be  an  arid  desert,  becom- 
ing more  barren  as  they  proceeded  farther  to 
the  northwest.  The  land  was  formerly  much 
more  fertile,  but  now  the  cactus  has  taken  the 
place  of  maize  except  in  a  few  places,  the  pueb- 
los are  in  ruins,  and  the  former  inhabitants, 
who  appear  by  the  articles  found— earthenware, 
stone,  copper,  bone,  and  shell  ornaments,  tools, 
arms,  and  fetiches — to  have  had  the  arts  of 
weaving  and  metal-working,  have  given  place  to 
a  lazy  and  ignorant  population  of  Indians  and 
half  breeds. 

The  question  of  the  boundary  between  Chili 
and  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  has  long 
been  in  doubt,  was  brought  nearer  solution  by  a 
treaty  made  at  the  close  of  1893,  two  parties 
having  been  sent  by  the  Chilian  Government,  in 
the  summer  of  1893,  to  make  surveys  and  reports. 
One  result  of  the  expedition  was  the  settlement 
of  the  question  in  regard  to  the  river  discovered 
by  Fontana,  which  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Cordillera.  He  supposed  it  to  be  identical 
with  the  Corcovado,  but  it  is  now  found  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Palena,  which  fiows  into  the  Pacific. 

Europe. — According  to  an  elaborate  remeas- 
urement  of  the  superficial  area  of  France,  which 
has  been  made  by  the  geographical  service  of 
the  French  army,'  the  area  of  that  country  is 
more  than  3,000  miles  larger  than  has  been  sup- 
posed— 207,301  square  miles,  which  is  8,022  more 
than  was  shown  by  the  measurement  of  1883. 
This  reduces  the  average  density  of  population 
from  187*8  to  184*9  per  square  mile. 

Efforts  have  been  made,  hitherto  without  re- 
sult, to  induce  the  Prussian  Government  to  build 
works  for  protecting  the  coasts  of  the  Halligen 
or  Halligs,  as  the  Tittle  marshy  islands  on  the 
western  coast  of  Schleswig  are  called,  which  are 
held  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  security  of 
the  mainland  and  for  future  extension  of  the 
land.  The  action  of  the  water  is  erodine:  the 
shores  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  the  ultimate  aisap- 
pcarance  of  the  islands  is  certain  unless  measures 
are  taken  for  their  protection. 

The  "  Geographical  Journal "  gives  the  sum- 
mary made  by  Dr.  Gerhard  Schott  of  present 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis,  the  Mediterranean  terrors  of  classic  days: 

The  cause  of  the  relatively  strong  current,  which 
attains  a  maximum  bpced  oihk  iiiilcB  an  hour,  Ls  al- 
most 8olelv  the  configuration  of  the  coast  line  and 
of  the  sea  Dottom.  High  water  occurs  in  the  Ionian 
Sea  at  the  time  of  low  water  in  the  Tyrrhenian,  and 
conversely ;  but  with  the  feeble  tides  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  maximum  range  at  M&ssina  does  not  ex- 
ceed lot  inches  to  1  foot.  The  Hood  stream,  which 
runa  northward  through  the  strait,  bcffins  in  the  up- 
per and  narrower  portion  about  two  hours  after  the 
moon  crosses  the  meridian  of  Faro,  at  Messina  two 
hours  later,  and  two  hours  later  still  it  is  running 
throutrh  the  whole  channel.  The  ebb  cuiTent,  enter- 
ing the  narrow  opening  between  Scylla  and  Punta 
Peloro,  tends  to  cross  and  recross  from  side  to  side  of 
the  strait,  at  least  as  far  down  as  Reggio.  Wliere  the 
irretrularities  of  the  coa.st  line  form  a  bay  sweeping 
back  from  the  main  channel — as  between  Faro  and 
Messina  on  the  Sicilian  side,  and  Catena  and  Reggio 
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on  the  Calabrian — back  currents,  locallv  termed  has- 
tardi,  are  found,  extending  from  the  snore  outward 
for  over  half  a  mile.  These  cun-ents  always  run  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  tidal  streams,  and  are 
obviously  extremely  useful  to  navigators ;  they  show 
very  clearly  on  a  small  scale  the  influence  of  certain 
forms  of  coa^t  line  upon  the  arrangement  of  tidal 
currents,  an  effect  very  often  so  disguised  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognizable,  as,  for  example,  in  the  English 
Channel.  The  whirlpools  of  Scyila  and  Char3^dis 
are  probably  whirls  set  up  at  the  interfaces  between 
the  bastard*  and  the  tidal  streams.  But,  unlike  the 
Corry  vreckan,  they  are  by  no  means  easy  to  locate. 

Afriea. — Agreements  were  entered  into  this 
year  by  which  the  boundary  lines  of  the  Congo 
State  were  more  definitely  settled.  The  agree- 
ment made  in  Loanda  in  June,  1893,  as  to  the 
line  between  the  Congo  State  and  the  Portu- 
guese territory  from  the  Kwango  to  the  Kassai 
was  ratified  at  Brussels,  March  24,  with  few 
chang;es.  The  provisional  line  followed  the 
eighth  parallel  from  the  Kwango  to  the  Kwilu, 
and  the  latter  river  to  the  seventh  parallel, 
which  was  then  followed  to  the  Kassai.  Some 
changes  were  made  in  the  final  arrangements,  in 
order  to  follow  the  courses  of  streams  or  to  leave 
large  settlements  wholly  on  one  or  the  other  side 
of  the  line. 

An  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
King  Leopold  as  to  the  boundary  between  the 
Congo  State  and  the  British  territory  was  con- 
cluded May  3,  at  Rome.  The  Congo  State  aban- 
dons its  claim  to  14,000  square  miles  between 
Lake  Bangweolo  and  the  Luapula  river.  A  line 
of  delimitation  is  to  be  drawn  from  Cape  Akalun- 

fa,  on  the  southwestern  shore  of  Lak*e  Tanganyi- 
a,  to  the  debouchure  of  the  Luapula  from  Lake 
Mweru.  King  Leopold  granted  to  Great  Britain 
the  lease  of  a  strip  of  territory  15-J  miles  broad, 
188  miles  in  length,  and  2.910  square  miles  in  area, 
between  Tanganyika  and  Lake  Albert  Edward. 
These  lakes  could  be  connected  by  a  railway 
over  this  strip ;  and,  moreover,  the  Congo  State 
agreed  to  the  construction  of  a  line  of  telegraph 
through  its  territory  by  authority  of  the  British 
Government,  to  connect  British  territory  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  with  the  British  sphere  of  mfluence 
on  the  Nile.  On  the  east,  the  line  is  to  follow 
the  thirtieth  meridian  as  far  north  as  the 
waterehed  between  the  Nile  and  the  Congo,  and 
then  follow  that  watershed.  This  involves,  the 
surrender  by  England  of  its  claim  to  a  terri- 
tory of  9,950  square  miles  drained  by  the 
head  streams  of  the  Welle,  Ubangi,  and  the 
Aruwirai. 

Then  Great  Britain  leased  to  the  King,  for  as 
long  as  he  should  be  sovereign  of  the  Congo 
State.  42,790  square  miles  of  territory  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Nile,  on  the  west  by  the 
watershed  of  that  river  and  the  thirtieth  meri- 
dian, and  on  the  north  by  the  tenth  parallel,  in- 
closing Wadelai,  Dufile,  Kirri,  at  tne  head  of 
Nile  navigation,  Lado,  and  Fashoda.  When  the 
lease  should  lapse,  the  Congo  State  was  to  re- 
ceive a  strip  of  land  15  miles  wide,  connecting 
lake  Albert  at  Mahagi  with  the  Congo  basin. 
The  State  also  received  a  lease  of  a  larger  por- 
tion of  territory  adjoining  that  which  was 
leased  to  the  King,  and  west  of  it,  bounded  by 
the  twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  meridians,  the 
watershed  of  the  Nile  and  the  tenth  parallel,  the 
lease  to  be  in  force  as  long  as  the  State  should 
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remain  under  King  Leopold  or  his  successors  as 
an  independent  State  or  Belgian  colony. 

But,  on  Aug.  14,  King  Leopold  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  France  not  to  occupy  the 
territory  leased  to  him  by  Great  Britain  farther 
to  the  north  than  5^  30'  north  latitude ;  and,  in 
consideration  of  this,  France  agreed  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Congo 
State — the  northern  line  to  follow  the  valley  of 
the  Mbomu  from  its  junction  with  the  Ubangi 
to  its  source,  and  thence  the  divide  between  the 
Congo  and  the  Nile  to  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
State,  30'  east  longitude.  England,  on  her  side, 
in  consequence  of  a  protest  from  Germany,  has 
given  up  the  lease  of  the  strip  of  territory  be- 
tween lakes  Tanganyika  and  Albert  Edwari 

The  boundary  between  the  British  and  Italian 
protectorates  in  eastern  Africa  was  defined  by 
agreement  in  May.  It  begins  at  Jildesa  on  the 
west,  passes  in  a  southeasterly  direction  past 
Darmi,  Jig-Jiga,  and  Milmil  to  the  eighth  par- 
allel, which  it  follows  to  the  forty-eighth  me- 
ridian, then  turns  northeast  to  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  and  follows  that  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

Another  agreement,  made  at  Berlin,  Nov.  15, 
1893,  defines  more  clearly  the  line  between  the 
British  and  German  spheres  of  interest  in  the 
basin  of  the  Niger-Benue.  As  with  the  other 
boundaries  recently  agreed  upon,  no  attention  is 

g'ven  to  the  tribal  relations  of  the  natives  whose 
nds  are  assigned.  Adamaua,  a  tributary 
province  of  Sokoto,  and  the  powerful  kingdom 
of  Bornu,  are  each  divided  between  England  and 
Germany.  The  line  starts  from  a  noint  on  the 
coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Rey,  and 
passes  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  making  a 
fcend  at  Yola,  which  is  left  within  the  British 
sphere,  and  then  passes  on  to  Lake  Chad,  which 
it  strikes  in  longitude  14"  east.  The  territories 
east  of  this  line  are  to  be  in  the  German  sphere 
of  influence,  but  '*  it  is  agreed  that  the  influence 
of  Germany  in  respect  to  her  relations  with 
Great  Britain  shall  not  extend  eastward  beyond 
the  basin  of  the  river  Shari,'*  and  that  "  Darfur, 
Kordofan,  and  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  as  defined  in  the 
map  published  in  October,  1891,  by  Justus  Per- 
thes, shall  be  excluded  from  her  influence  even 
if  affluents  of  the  Shari  shall  be  found  to  lie 
within  them  " — thus  virtually  drawing  an  east- 
em  boundary  to  the  German  sphere. 

The  position  of  Yola,  the  capital  of  Adamaua, 
was  deflnitely  settled  by  the  observations  of 
Uechtritz  ana  Passarge,  who  visited  the  Hinter- 
land of  the  Cameroons  wi.th  a  view  to  extending 
German  influence  over  the  Shari.  They  also 
found  new  routes  across  the  divide  between  the 
Benue  and  the  Logone.  Yola  appears  to  lie 
about  30'  east  of  the  position  heretofore  as- 
signed to  it— 12°  47'  east  and  9"  16'  north. 

Timbuctoo  was  taken  possession  of  by  Capt. 
Bonnier,  of  the  French  army,  Jan.  10,  but  he 
was  killed  bv  the  Tuaregs  a  few  days  later  with 
a  part  of  his  force.  This  important  place,  at 
the  convergence  of  the  commercial  routes  of 
western  Soudan  and  the  Sahara,  was  in  former 
years  a  greater  market  than  it  has  been  since  the 
safer  routes  toHhe  Guinea  coast  and  through 
Senegal  have  been  opened.  The  introduction  of 
English  cottons  has  reduced  the  trade  in  native 
fabrics;  the  exports  of  gums,  ostrich  feathers, 
ivory,  etc.,  have  sought  other  outlets ;  and  the 
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trade  in  slaves,  though  still  considerable,  has 
greatly  decreased. 

The'  French  have  also  made  a  farther  advance 
into  the  Algerian  desert,  having  placed  a  fort  at 
the  fountain  Uassi-el-Heirane,  some  distance 
farther  toward  Tual  than  the  post  established 
the  previous  year. 

Results  of  observations  by  Dr.  Gerhard  Rohlfs 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  water  that  comes  to  the 
surface  in  parts  of  the  Sahara  are  summarized 
in  the  "  Geographical  Journal "  : 

The  rainfall  in  thi8  ^reat  desert  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  scanty,  and  there  are  localities  in  which  it  does 
not* rain  for  years.  Yet  even  in  such  districts  oawes 
with  perennial  wells  and  springs  are  by  no  means 
rare.  In  explanation  of  this  singular  fact  Dr.  Rohlfs 
points  out  tne  very  great  importance  of  Dr.  Nachti- 
gal's  discovery  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  which  in  for- 
mer times  was  an  outflow  of  Lake  Chad  toward  the 
northeast,  and  in  connection  with  which  even  now 
large  quantities  of  underjrround  water  flow  in  the  di- 
rection "of  the  Great  Desert,  providinj?  such  widely 
extended  regions  of  the  soutnern  Sahara  as  Egei, 
Bodele,  and  Borku  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water. 
Rohlfs  finds  that  the  northern  boundary  hue  of  the 
tropical  rains  of  the  central  Soudan  re«:ions  runs  from 
the  oasis  of  Air  to  the  Belkashiferi  well  (Bilma-Chad 
route),  and  thence  along  the  northern  boundaries  of 
Wadai,  Darfur,  and  KonJofan;  and  he  gives  reasons 
for  concluding  that  many  of  the  oases  uorth  of  this 
line  derive  their  underground  water  supply  from  the 
Soudan,  as  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  districts  do.  The  oases 
of  the  nortliem  Saliara  . . .  obUiin  most  of  their  water 
from  the  neighboring  mountain  ranges.  .  .  .  About 
the  oases  to  the  west  of  the  Nile  Rohlfs  is  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  they  are  in  any  connection  with 
the  Nile.  To  decide  this  important  question,  he  rec- 
ommends comparisons  between  the  diflcrent  levels  of 
the  wells  and  springs  of  the  oases  in  question  and 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nile.  There  remain  those 
oases  that  are  in  the  verv  center  of  the  great  desert, 
such  as  Bilmar,  Kawar,  Wai\jauga,  Kufra,  and  others. 

The  Lukuga,  an  outlet  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 
has  been  traced  to  its  ending  by  explorer  Del- 
commune,  who  traveled  down  its  bank  from 
Kolurabi  to  its  embouchure  in  the  Congo.  It  is 
not  navigable,  by  reason  of  its  frequent  rapids, 
having  a  fall  of*  321  metres  in  a  course  of  400 
kilometres.  The  divide  between  the  Ubangi  and 
the  Mongalla  was  explored  for  the  first  time  this 
year  by  ('apt.  SchagestrOm,  of  the  marine  of  the 
Congo  State,  who  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Ho- 
dister  that  the  Mongalla  drains  an  extensive 
region,  while  the  territory  of  the  Ubangi  is  very 
limited.  According  to  his  observations,  the 
whole  basin  of  the  Mongalla  is  farther  east  than 
has  Ijeen  represented.   , 

The  Lubudi  river,  an  affluent  of  the  West 
Lualaba,  was  explored  by  a  Belgian  expedition 
under  Lieut.  Francqui.  lie  thinks  it  has  a 
longer  course  than  the  Lualaba,  though  it  is 
much  smaller  than  that  river  at  their  junction. 
lie  has  followed  the  Lualaba  from  its  source, 
and  found  that  it  is  not  the  stream  crossed  bv 
Capello  and  Ivins  in  south  latitude  13",  which 
may  be  the  Lubudi.  This  is  a  wide,  shallow, 
rapid  stream,  receiving  some  important  tributa- 
ries and  flowing  through  a  fertile  and  fairly  well 
peopled  region.  The  Lubende  occupy  the  right 
bank;  to  the  west  are  the  Balnba-Lukela,  and 
above  them  the  Samba,  belonging  to  the  Lunda 
family. 

Mr.*  Crawfurd,  a  missionary  stationed  at  Lofoi 
in  the  Garenganze  country,  has  made  two  jour- 


neys to  Lake  Mweru  over  new  routes.  Near  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Kundelunga  plateau  he  vis- 
ited the  rock  refugees  of  the  Va-Lamotwa,  whose 
retreat  is  carefully  concealed  amid  a  labyrinth 
of  rocks.  A  lower  plateau  intervenes  between 
the  former  and  the  low  land  bordering  the  lake. 
The  shores  are  more  irregular  than  they  ap|)ear 
on  the  maps.  Crossing  in  a  boat,  Mr.  Crawfurd 
passed  the  two  mouths  of  the  Luapula,  the 
smaller  being  592  yards  wide,  and  the  other, 
which  is  called  Mifimbo,  three  times  that  width. 
East  of  the  Luapuia  are  5  good-sized  islands. 
The  name  Mweru  means  "  white,"  and  Luapula 
'*  great  wave  lasher." 

A  party  led  by  ('ount  von  Gotzen  in  East 
Africa  discovered  from  Mount  Gurui  a  large 
lake  to  the  southwest,  which  seems  not  to  have 
been  described  before.  It  was  called  the  Lake 
of  Umburre. 

G.  F.  Scott  Elliott,  who  has  been  exploring 
the  Ruwenzori  region,  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  April  1.     He  says  : 

The  only  unknown  parts  of  this  route,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  the  course  ot  the  Kagera  and  some  portions 
of  Ankole.  The  former  river  is  a  deep,  rapid  current, 
full  of  hippopotami,  and  varying  from  80  to  180  yards 
in  width.  Tlie  current  at  Kitanjfule  is  some  2i  miles 
an  hour,  but  higher  up,  at  Ki  to  boko,  it  is  probably  4 
miles  an  hour.  It  has  a  very  winding  course  as  far 
as  Butunguru,  but  after  this  point  becomes  much 
more  direct.  Butunafuru  marks  the  termination  of  an 
cnonuous  alluvial  plain,  which  is  obviously  the  an- 
cient level  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and,  alter  it,  one 
enters  the  mountains  of  Karagwe,  which  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  Kuampala  range,  and  with  one  break 
extend  almosi  to  the  shores  of  the  Albert  Edward. 
The  plain  above  alluded  to  consists  at  Kitangule  of 
SO  to  35  feet  of  apparently  very  rich  alluvial  soil ;  it 
appears  to  slope  gradually  to  the  Victoria,  and  ends 
in  a  succession  of  lieavy  forests  or  swamps,  which  are 
under  water  in  the  wet  season,  until  finally  the  open 
water  is  reached.  In  Ankole  the  most  mterestmg 
feature  I  found  was  a  series  of  large  lakes  (Mbiro 
N'yanza),  5  in  number,  on  or  verv  near  the  couree 
of  the  Kuizi ;  this  river  is  quite  different  ui  character 
to  the  Kagera,  and  more  like  the  river  marshes  of 
Buddu  ana  Ui^andiu  It  rises  amon^  the  hills  at  Ka- 
tara,  forms  the  Wama^anga  swamp  mentioned  by 
Stanley,  and  then  passes  through  a  plain  8  to  16  miles 
broad  (the  break  alluded  to  above),  flows  close  to  the 
lakes  Mbiro  Nyanza,  and,  aft«r  passing  through  Kaki, 
enters  tlie  Victoria  Nyanza  between  the  Narudugavu 
and  the  Kagera.  It' does-  not  join  the  Kairera,  as 
shown  on  most  maps.  .  .  .  The  numerous  valleys  in 
these  Ankole  and  Karagwe  mountains  are  of  a  most 
curious  character.  They  are  deep,  well-like  trendies 
(perhaps  1,500  feet  deep  on  an  average),  and  form  a 
most  intricate  meshwork.  A  large  number  of  vil- 
lajres  are  scattered  on  the  hillsides,  but  more  often  at 
the  bottom  of  these  valleys,  but  the  country  as  a 
whole  suffers  from  lack  of  *wat«r.  The  hills  are  cov- 
ered with  shoi  t  prass,  and  should,  I  think,  prove  good 
grazing  ground  for  sliecp  and  cattle. 

The  jo'eutest  want  of  all  these  countries  is  a  ready 
and  cheap  means  of  communication  with  the  coast 
My  reason  for  the  roundabout  route  followed  was  to 
see  whether  the  Kagera  was  a  navigable  river,  but  so 
far  as  I  can  see  it  is  not  of  preat  promise  in  this  re- 
spect. As  far  as  Butunpuru  it  is  a  deep,  broad  stream, 
w  ithout  rocks  or  rapids,  and  lighters  could  be  brought 
to  this  point  hv  steamer  easily  enough,  tlie  only  ditli- 
culty  being  tlie  rapidity  of*^  the  current.,  numerous 
bonds,  and  the  extraordinary  number  of  hip|X)potami. 
Of  these  latter  I  have  seen  8  or  10  together  fVe- 
(juently,  and  one  finds  them  every  mile  or  so  along 
its  course.  Above  this  jwint  there  are  rocks  and  a 
current  so  strong  as  to  make  navigation  very  difliculL 
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The  valley  of  the  Kagora,  however,  would  make  an 
almost  perfect  railway  track  so  far  as  I  have  seen; 
and  along  the  Mavona  valley,  which  joins  it,  a  track 
could  probably  be  made  with  great  ease  into  the  heart 
of  Ankole,  and  probably  up  to  the  Kuizi  valley  or 
plain.  Ox  wagons  seem  to  be  the  only  substitute  for 
a  railway  line,  from  which  no  revenue  could  be  had 
in  Ankole  for  many  years. 

It  -has  loDff  been  a  problem  with  geographers 
whether  the  Diuba  (or  Juba),  a  large  river  flow- 
ing into  the  Indian  Ocean  near  the  equator,  could 
be  identical  with  the  Godjeb-Omo  in  the  Sidama 
country,  discovered  liy  the  brothers  d'Abbadie, 
who  thought  it  flowed  to  the  Sobat,  and  so 
finally  reached  the  White  Nile.  Later  it  appeared 
from  other  explorations  as  if  the  Godjeb-Omo 
discharged  into  Lake  Rudolph,  thus  flowing 
through  the  depression  between  the  upper  Ha- 
wasch  and  Lake  Rudolph  in  the  Ethiopian  high- 
lands, and  that  consequently  the  Juba  must  have 
its  source  in  the  mountains  on  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  this  depression  in  the  highlands.  This 
view  has  been  confirmed  by  the  explorations  of 
Capts.  Bottego  and  Grixoni  and  Prince  Ruspoli. 
Prince  Ruspoli,  who  was  killed  by  an  elephant 
while  on  his  expedition,  Dec.  4,  1893,  went  far 
enough  to  find  that  the  Omo  is  tributary  to  Ru- 
dolph lake,  and  explored  the  Dau,  the  largest 
western  affluent  of  the  Juba,  so  that  much  more 
is  known  of  the  source  of  the  Juba  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  territory  it  drains.  From  the  upper 
Dau  the  expedition  passed  over  the  watershed 
south  of  Lake  Abba,  and,  reaching  the  Omo  (San- 
^n),  proceeded  up  its  right  bank  to  Gubald- 
jenda,  in  the  Gobo  country. 

A  party  headed  by  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith,  of 
Philadelphia,  set  out  in  June  to  explore  the  re- 
gion 200  miles  west  of  Berbera  and  Lake  Ru- 
dolph. In  September  they  reached  a  large 
stream  believed  to  be  the  Erer.  They  explored 
the  country  west  of  Mil  mil,  and  surveyed  several 
rivers. 

The  exploration  of  German  East  Africa  is 
substantially  finished  by  the  observations  of 
the  large  expedition  led  by  the  Baron  von 
Scheie,  the  governor,  November,  1893,  to  March, 
1894.  From  the  south  bank  of  the  CJlanga,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rufidji,  discovered  by  Count 
Pfeil  in  1886,  the  route  led  through  the  tem- 
tory  of  the  Mafiti  and  Wabena.  One  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  expedition  was  to  punish  the  raids 
of  these  tribes,  some  of  whom  gathered  and 
offered  ineffectual  resistance.  Another  object 
was  the  discovery  of  the  best  route  between  the 
new  station  on  Lake  Nyassa,  Langenburg,  and 
the  coast.  The  Livingstone  range,  which  forms 
the  watershed  between  Nyassa  and  the  Ulanga, 
was  passed  with  difficulty;  the  way  led  down 
steep  and  almost  impassable  paths  from  a  height 
of  1,800  metres  to  tne  shore  of  the  lake.  After 
making  a  journey  through  the  Konde  country 
as  far  as  Usango,  the  expedition  took  another 
route  for  the  return  journey  from  Langenburg, 
which  was  found  to  be  more  practicable  than 
the  other.  From  Amelia  Bay  it  led  through  the 
thinly  peopled,  unknown  country  of  the  Mag- 
wangwara,  to  Kilwa.  The  valley  of  the  Ulanga 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Livingstone  range  are 
exceedingly  fertile,  but  the  Konde  country  was 
found  to  he  the  richest  of  any  passed  through ; 
even  the  higher  elevations  are  suitable  for  Euro- 


pean settlements.  Surveys  were  made  bv  Capt. 
Kamsay  which  will  fill  some  considerable  gaps 
in  the  map  of  the  region.  The  steamer  "  Wiss- 
mann,"  on  the  lake,  has  proved  to  be  of  great 
benefit. 

The  Waziba,  a  Central  African  tribe  living 
west  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  south  of  the  Kagera 
river  and  north  of  the  Wazinja  territory,  have 
been  described  by  Capt.  Herrmann.  Little  has 
been  known  of  this  tribe,  which  occupies  an  iso- 
lated position.  They  are  described  as  differing 
in  feature  from  the  typical  negro,  while  their 
color  is  an  even  "lampblack."  They  are  esti- 
mated to  number  about  150,000.  Their  dwell- 
ings are  of  the  beehive  type,  sometimes  over  30 
feet  high,  with  a  sort  of  covered  porch  before 
the  doorway,  which  is  the  only  aperture.  They 
seem  intelligent,  and  superior  to  other  more  fa- 
vorably situated  races,  and  are  friendly  to  the 
Germans,  who  have  helped  to  free  them  from 
the  exactions  of  the  Waganda,  to  whom  they 
formerly  owed  allegiance.  ' , 

Asia. — Explorations  have  been  made  in  Asia 
by  M.  de  Poncin,  Dr.  Sven  Hedin,  the  Earl  of 
Dun  more,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Littledale,  Capt.  Robo- 
rowskv,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bent,  MM.  Menknudjinow 
and  lllanow,  M.  Dutreuil  de  Rhins,  who  was 
murdered  by  Tibetans  on  the  way  from  Inner 
Tibet  to  Sining,  June  5,  and  by  others. 

Baron  von  Oppenheim  journeyed  through 
Syria,  over  regions  little  known,  exploring  the 
upper  and  middle  course  of  the  Chaour  and  its 
affluents. 

M.  de  Poncin  crossed  the  Pamirs  and  discov- 
ered a  small  lake  east  of  the  pass  called  Bender- 
ski,  which  leads  over  the  ridge  between  the 
Great  Pamir  and  Chakmak  lake.  It  is  at  a  great 
elevation. 

The  Swedish  explorer  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  also 
crossed  the  Pamirs,  and  explored  the  lake  called 
Yashil-kul,  and  the  mountain  group  Mustaghata 
and  its  glaciers. 

The  Earl  of  Dunmore  examined  the  eastern 
passes  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  found  that  the 
kilik  pass  forms  a  route  between  the  Jarkand 
and  the  Hunsa  valleys  shorter  by  three  days  than 
the  Mintok  pass,  which  hitherto  has  been  the 
usual  route  over  the  Hindu  Kush  at  this  part  of 
the  mountains. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  George  R.  Littledale  made  a 
journey  of  eight  months,  partly  over  new  routes, 
from  Batum  to  Pekin.  Prom  Lob  Nor  they 
took  a  route  traveled  heretofore  only  by  Marco 
Polo  among  explorers.  Their  observations  were 
throughout  confirmatory  of  his.  The  route  lay 
along  the  northern  slope  of  the  Altyn  Tagh.  At 
the  oasis  Sa-chu  they  entered  known  territory 
again,  followed  Prjevalsky's  route  for  a  short 
distance,  then  took  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
Humboldt  range,  which  they  finally  crossed  and 
went  on  to  Koko  Nor.  From  Lan-chau  they 
took  first  a  raft  and  then  a  boat  down  the 
Hoang-ho,  which  they  were  the  first  Europeans 
to  explore  throughout  its  length. 

The  Roborowskv  expedition  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Geographical  Society  took  a  route 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Issik-kul,  or  Issik 
lake,  which  was  parallel  to  and  south  of  that 
taken  by  Prjevalsky  in  1876.  It  led  down  the 
vallev  of  the  Tekes,  one  of  the  head  streams  of 
the  tli.  and  up  the  Kok-su,  an  affluent  of  the 
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Tekes.  The  Karagai-tasnin-dabau,  which  di- 
vides the  Kok-su  from  the  Chaidik-gol  (the 
stream  that  flows  through  the  greater  Yuldus 
valley  into  the  Bagrach-kul),  is  a  gently  sloping 
ridge,  with  swamp  vegetation.  The  greater  and 
lesser  Yuldus  valleys  were  once  occupied  by  an 
Alpine  lake,  whose  waters  have  been  drained 
through  a  narrow  ravine  with  perpendicular 
sides  the  stream  flowing  at  a  level  almost  5,000 
feet  below  that  of  the  siHrrounding  country.  The 
inhabitants  are  Tongut  Mongols,  who  came  from 
the  Volga  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  live  in 
complete  isolation.  Below  the  ravine  the  valley 
opens,  the  stream  branching  much  and  forming 
wooded  islands.  In  its  lower  part  it  is  every- 
where fruitful,  but  abounds  with  ruins,  the  re- 
sult of  the  Dungan  rebellion.  Crossing  the 
Algo,  the  expedition  went  down  to  the  depres- 
sion of  Lukchun,  discovered  by  the  brothers 
Grijmailo.  They  found  it  to  be  even  lower  than 
has  been  supposed,  the  surface  of  the  salt  lake 
Bodshaite  being  more  than  980  feet  below  the 
sea.  Several  small  lakes  were  found  near  the 
source  of  the  Algo.  Toward  Lob  Nor  the  whole 
country  is  traversed  by  mountains,  which  inclose 
level  depressions.  In  a  letter  of  May  14  the 
leader  wrote :  '*  By  three  excursions  from  Sa-chu 
the  expedition  has  explored  for  300  miles  the 
northern  borders  of  the  Nian-Shan  system,  and 
for  175  miles  its  southern  slope,  west  of  the 
Sachu  meridian,  where  we  have  crossed  the 
range  and  visited  the  lakes  of  northwest  Zaid- 
am — Khuntei,  Khuitun,  Sukhain,  and  Bulunghir 
— the  positions  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
main  range,  are  different  from  those  given  on 
the  map.  The  Su-lei-khe  river  has  been  followed 
for  200  miles^,  from  the  mountains  to  its  entrance 
into  Lake  Khalachi.  The  wild  Kuruk-tagh 
range  has  been  crossed  in  a  northwestern  direc- 
tion. All  together,  we  have  surveyed  1,000 
miles." 

In  Shota,  80  kilometres  northeast  of  Lukchun, 
they  found  the  last  inhabitants  met  with  in 
this  region,  two  Dungan  families.  Up  to  that 
point  tne  country  is  habitable ;  but  from  Shota 
eastward  is  a  dreary  desert,  where  the  only 
water  is  from  salt  springs,  surrounded  by  thick 
growths  of  rushes,  and  days'  journeys  apart. 
Beyond  Shota  210  kilometres  were  two  houses 
inhabited  bv  farmers,  and  here  the  travelers  were 
told  of  a  lake,  Shona  Nor,  toward  the  south. 
When  reached,  it  was  found  to  be  something 
over  2  kilometres  long  by  H  broad,  with  low, 
salty  shores.  Northwest  of  it,  ^  kilometre,  is 
a  little  fresh-water  lake,  fed  by  springs.  The 
Shona  Nor  is  an  easterly  continuation  of  the  de- 
pression of  Lukchun. 

On  the  way  to  Sa-chu  the  road  seemed  for- 
saken; clay  towers  were  met  with,  which  had 
formerly  served  as  guide  posts,  and  sometimes 
ruins  of  stone  station  buildings,  and  at  length, 
75  kilometres  from  Kosh-bulak,  the  ruins  of  a 
village  of  40  houses.  Here  were  three  great 
towers.  The  bed  of  a  dried-up  stream  led  down 
from  the  mountains ;  there  were  traces  of  buried 
wells,  once  cultivated  fields,  and  a  road  leading 
southwest.  Constant  snowstorms  filled  up  the 
roads. 

The  fortress  Dyn-chuan  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  the  principal  market  place  of  the  oasis 
Sa-chu.    The  Mongols  of  the  mountains  bring 


down  their  sheep  and  horses,  and  barley,  which 
does  not  grow  in  the  oasis,  and  provide  them- 
selves with  articles  of  Chinese  manufacture. 

Leaving  camp  at  the  oasis,  Feb.  16,  the  expe- 
dition passed  down  the  Dau-che  to  the  Su-iei- 
che,  which  it  flows  into  in  time  of  high  water, 
at  which  time  the  Su-lei-che  flows  into  Lake 
Kama-chi  (Kara  Nor).  The  Dau-che  has  also  a 
second  embouchure  into  the  lake  at  high  water. 
This  lake,  according  to  the  report,  is  incorrectly 
laid  down  upon  the  maps  as  to  its  position,  size, 
and  form.  It  is  somewhat  more  than  40  kilo- 
metres northwest  of  Dyn-chuan,  and  20  kilo- 
metres west  from  the  meridian  of  the  place 
named.  With  a  length  of  15  kilometres  and  a 
breadth  of  6  to  7,  it  forms  an  ellipse  with  the 
axis  of  length  toward  the  northeast.  Along  its 
swampy  southern  shore  are  yellow  clay  ruins, 
which  extend  a  long  distance  westward.  The 
desert  lies  in  a  lofty  valley  between  two  moun- 
tain ranges  which  seldom  reach  the  height  of 
1,800  metres.  The  northern  range  is  called 
Chol-tagh.  meaning  "desert,  waterless  moun- 
tains," and  the  southern  Kuruk-tagh,  meaning 
about  the  same — dry  mountains. 

Two  Russian  travelers,  Menkhudjinow  and 
tJlanow,  are  reported  to  have  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating to  Lassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  and  into 
the  presence  of  the  TibetAn  pope,  the  Dalallama. 
Attempts  of  Russian  and  English  explorers  have 
hitherto  been  thwarted  by  the  Tibetan  authori- 
ties. These  men  were  disguised  as  Tartars,  and 
were  able  to  sustain  the  deception  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  Mongol  language  and  customs. 
J.  Theodore  Bent  and  Mrs.  Bent  made  a  jour- 
ney through  the  Hadramut,  in  southeastern 
Arabia.  This,  he  says,  is  not  now,  as  is  gener- 
ally supposed,  a  district  running  along  the  coast 
between  the  sea  and  the  central  desert,  but  a 
broad  valley  running  for  100  miles  or  more  par- 
allel to  the*  coast,  by  which  the  valleys  of  the 
high  Arabian  plateau  discharge  their  not  very 
abundant  supply  of  water  into  the  sea  at  Saihut, 
toward  which  place  this  valley  gradually  slopes. 
Hadramut  was  the  former  frankincense  country, 
and  one  of  the  four  ancient  kingdoms  of  south- 
ern Arabia.  It  has  been  visited  before,  so  far  as 
is  known,  by  only  one  European,  Leo  Hirsch,  a 
German  botanist,  who  went  through  it  in  Ara- 
bian dress  in  1893.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bent  were  the 
first  to  make  the  journey  in  European  dress,  and 
Mr.  Bent  believes  they  were  able  to  make  more 
impression  on  the  natives  and  to  go  farther  and 
see  more  than  would  have  been  the  ease  if  they 
had  gone  in  disguise.  They  did  not  go  through 
the  entire  stretch  of  the  Wady  Hadramut,  but 
visited  its  upper  course  and  the  capital,  Shi  bam, 
and  crossed  the  high  plateau,  or  akaba.  Their 
observations  were  mostly  of  archseologic  and 
ethnologic  interest.  He  describes  the  country 
as  in  great  measure  arid  and  destitute  of  i^e- 
sources.  Of  the  valleys  nmning  into  the  Ha- 
dramut he  says : 

The  curious  feature  of  most  of  the»o  valleys  is  their 
rapid  descent;  they  appear  as  if  they  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  hijfb  plateau  like  slices  out  of  a  cake.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  a  fall  of  water 
from  this  plateau  ;  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  that  a  suf- 
ficient for je  of  water  could  ever  have  existed  on  thia 
flat  surface  to  form  this  elaborate  valley  system.  In 
the  valleys  themselves  there  is  very  little  slope,  for 
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we  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wady  Adim, 
all  the  valley  heads  we  visited  were  nearly  oi  uni- 
form height  with  the  main  valley,  and  had  a  wall  of 
rock  approaching  1,000  feet  in  height,  eaten  away,  as 
it  were,  out  of  the  plateau.  We  were  therefore  led 
to  suppose  that  these  valleys  had  originally  been 
formed  by  the  a<?tion  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  Hadrar 
mut  had  once  been  a  large  fiord,  or  arm  of  the  sea, 
which,  a»  the  waters  of  the  ocean  receded,  formed  an 
outlet  for  the  scanty  water  supply  of  the  southern 
Arabian  highlands.  These  valleys  have,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  been  silted  up  by  sand  to  a  considerable  height, 
below  which  water  is' always  found;  audPthe  only 
means  of  obtaining  water  in  the  Hadramut  for  drink- 
ing, as  well  as  for  cultivation,  is  by  sinking  wells. 

Prof.  Skaukowski^,  of  St.  Petersburg,  de- 
scribes the  ruins  of  the  ancient  towns  of  Merv, 
on  the  Transcaspian  Railway,  about  16^  miles 
from  the  present  town  of  the  name.  They  rep- 
resent 3  distinct  towns  of  different  epochs,  fol- 
lowing in  succession  from  northeast  to  south- 
west. Each  was  in  the  form  of  a  fortress,  whose 
walls  can  still  be  traced.  The  oldest,  Gyaur- 
Kala,  was  the  Merv  of  the  Sassanids  and  Arabs. 
In  this,  as  in  the  other  two,  are  the  remains  of  a 
citadel.  The  only  space  within  the  walls  is  filled 
with  mounds  covered  with  broken  tiles,  the  re- 
mains of  former  houses.  The  second  fortress, 
Sultan-Kala,  is  that  of  the  Persian  Seljuks, 
whose  capital  it  was.  In  the  center  is  the  mau- 
soleum of  the  most  popular  of  these.  Sultan 
Sandschara,  showing  traces  of  elegant  architec- 
ture and  rich  ornamentation.  Some  of  the  frag- 
ments of  tiles  amon^  the  ruins  have  a  blue  glaze. 
A  semicircular  wjSI  joins  the  northern  and 
southern  walls  of  Sultan-Kala,  inclosing  a  space 
known  as  Tskender-Kala.  This  is  popularly  at- 
tributed to  Alexander  the  Great,  but  so  far  no 
proof  exists  that  it  has  a  different  origin  from 
Sultan-Kala.  The  third  fortress,  Bairam-ali- 
Khan-Kala,  was  destroyed  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  by  Miirad-Bi,  of  Bokhara,  who 
removed  many  of  the  inhabitants  by  force.  The 
walls  and  buildings,  which  include  the  palace, 
mosque,  baths,  and  an  aqueduct,  are  naturally 
in  better  preservation  than  in  the  older  towns. 
Outside  the  walls  for  some  miles  are  ruins  of 
houses  built  of  clay  or  unbumed  brick,  mostly 
with  courtyards  surrounded  by  walls,  traces  of 
vineyards  and  m*ulberry  groves  still  remaining 
in  places. 

Oceaniea. — New  Mecklenburg,  formerly  New 
Ireland,  now  under  German  rule,  is  described  by 
Count  Pfeil.  Little  was  known  of  the  island 
before  his  expedition,  in  1888.  It  has  but  one 
harbor,  in  the  southeast,  but  the  explorers  man- 
aged to  land  on  the  southwest  coast,  and  climbed 
to  the  central  ridge,  whence  the  sea  could  be 
seen.  Few  streamlets  and  but  one  or  two  vil- 
lages were  passed  on  the  way.  The  villages  on 
the  eastern  side  were  neat,  and  the  people  friend- 
ly, though  shy.  An  attempt  was  made  to  ex- 
plore the  southern  part  of  the  island,  but  the 
natives  quarreled  with  the  count*s  men,  and  he 
was  forced  to  turn  back,  two  of  his  party  having 
been  killed.  The  island  is  well  wooded  and  fer- 
tile: The  original  inhabitants  have  been  driven 
to  the  north  and  south  of  the  islands  by  invad- 
ers who  settled  in  the  center.  These  people 
build  neat  houses,  and  are  cleanly,  but  have  a 
marked  odor.  The  men  are  usual ly  naked.  Their 
weapons  are  axes  and  spears,  some  all  of  hard- 


wood, others  of  bamboo  with  a  hard-wood 
point.  They  have  no  shields,  but  use  two  sorts 
of  drums.  Their  ornaments  are  primitive — 
of  shell  and  bamboo.  Some  excellent  wood  carv- 
ing is  found,  especially  on  the  posts  of  the 
"  tambu "  house,  on  dance  masks,  and  on  the 
commemorative  sticks,  whose  significance  is  not 
quite  understood,  though  it  is  supposed  to  be 
historical.  The  women  cook  the  naman  flesh, 
but  are  not  allowed  to  partake  of  it  beyond  lick- 
ing their  fingers.  The  natives  are  great  traders, 
sailing  in  their  canoes,  which  are  made  of  a  hol- 
lowed tree  with  an  outrigger,  in  the  west,  but  of 
separate  planks  fastened  together  and  calked, 
and  without  any  outrigger,  in  the  south  and 
east.  Their  money  consists  of  different  colored 
mussel  shells — red,  white,  and  black  ;  each  kind 
is  strung  separately,  and  each  has  a  definite 
value.  The  dead  are  burned,  or  buried  at  sea 
with  a  stone  fastened  to  the  feet  and  a  bush  in  the 
hand,  to  keep  the  body  upright  and  to  frighten 
away  from  the  corpse  the  fish  they  hope  to  catch. 
They  believe  in  a  perpetual  continuation  of  life, 
the  souls  of  the  dead  going  to  a  neighoring 
island,  and  in  an  invisible  god  and  his  wife,  who 
is  the  mother  of  all  men,  and  who  communicate 
with  them  through  the  priests  and  profoundly 
influence  their  lives. 

The  highest  point  of  the  Snowy  mountains,  or 
Australian  Alps,  has  been  supposed  to  be  Muel- 
ler's peak  ;  but  from  observations  made  by  Joseph 
BrooKs,  of  the  New  South  Wales  Trigonometrical 
Survey,  Mount  Kosciusko  was  found  to  be  the 
highest,  its  altitude  being  7,336  feet,  while  that 
of  Mueller's  peak  is  7,268. 

A  survey  of  the  New  Georgia  group  of  the 
Solomon  Islands  is  in  progress.  This  group  is 
said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  most  treacherous  and 
murderous  tribes  in  the  western  Pacific.  The 
shores  are  a  maze  of  bays,  reefs,  islets,  and  chan- 
nels, of  which  very  little  is  known.  The  officer 
in  command  found  means  to  establish  peaceable 
relations  with  the  natives.  He  visited  a  com- 
manding mountain  in  the  interior,  but  was 
warned  not  to  ascend  to  the  summit,  which  is 
held  sacred  and  said  to  be  guarded  by  a  huge 
fish  and  a  gigantic  clam.  The  tree  trunks  and 
rocks  are  covered  with  a  remarkable  luminous 
lichen,  which  fills  the  forests  with  a  dim  light, 
and  serves  for  torches  when  torn  off  and  tiea  on 
sticks. 

From  a  report  on  the  survey  of  New  Zealand 
it  is  learned  that  a  considerable  area  in  West- 
land  was  surveyed  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  head  waters  of  the  Copeland 
and  other  rivers,  to  ascertain  if  a  practicable 
route  could  be  obtained  across  the  southern 
Alps  from  that  river  to  the  hotel  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Cook.  It  was  found  that  the  proposed 
route  from  the  valley  up  the  Strauchon  glacier 
and  by  way  of  Baker's  Saddle  into  the  Hooker 
valley  was  impracticable,  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  some  of  the  finest  scenerjr  around  Mount 
Cook  is  cut  off  from  the  tourist.  The  thermal 
springs,  which  are  found  in  both  the  north  and 
south  islands,  are  acquiring  a  high  reputation 
as  sanatoria  for  the  Australian  colonies.  The 
want  of  agricultural  land  is  greatly  felt.  The 
whole  forest  area  of  the  colony  is  20,578,000 
acres,  of  which  1,136,467  acres  are  the  property 
of  the  Government. 
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GEORGIA,  a  Southern  Stete,  one  of  the  orig- 
inal thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  Jan.  2, 1788 ; 
area,  59,475  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1890  was  1,837,353,  of  whom  858,996  were  col- 
ored.   Capital,  Atlanta. 

GoYernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  William  J. 
Northen ;  Secretary  of  State,  Philip  Cook,  who 
died  May  21,  and  was  succeeded  by  A.  D.  Can- 
dler ;  Comptroller-General,  William  A.  Wright ; 
Treasurer,  Robert  U.  Hardeman  ;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Joseph  M.  Terrell ;  Adjutant-General,  J. 
Mcintosh  Kell;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Robert  T.  Nesbitt ;  State  School  Commissioner, 
S.  D.  Bradwell — all  Democrats ;  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, Allen  Fort,  L.  N.  Trammell,  and 
Virgil  Powers;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Logan  E.  Bleckley,  who  resigned  Oct.  13, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  J.  Simmons;  As- 
sociate Justices,  Thomas  J.  Simmons  and  Samuel 
Lumpkin.  Spencer  Atkinson  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Judge  Simmons  as  Associate  Justice. 

The  Treasury. — The  effect  of  the  law  in  re- 
gard to  banks  which  was  passed  by  the  last  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  been  to  return  to  the  treasury 
a  large  amount  of  money.  The  old  law  govern- 
ing the  bonds  of  the  State  depository  banks  re- 
quired that  the  bank  should  give  a  bond  of  $50,- 
000,  and  the  tax  collector  should  deposit  in  the 
bank  as  much  of  the  State's  money  as  he  thought 
best.  But  the  new  law  requires"  the  depository 
bank  to  give  bond  for-the  full  amount  of  money 
belonging  to  the  State  that  it  desires  to  handle. 
The  result  was  that  the  banks  began  sending 
back  to  the  treasury  all  the  money  in  excess  of 
the  bonds  they  had 'given.  About  $350,000  was 
thus  returned. 

Yaluations. — The  Comptroller's  reports  show 
the  total  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in 
the  State  in  1893  to  have  been  $452,644,753. '  In 
1879  it  was  $234,959,548.  The  value  of  taxable 
property  held  by  negroes  in  the  State  in  1893 
was  $14,960,075,  against  $5,182,398  in  1879.  By 
the  census  figures  of  1890  the  assessed  value  of 
all  taxable  property  in  the  State  was  $415,339,- 
384,  and  the  value  of  farm  lands  $152,006,230. 
The  number  of  farms  was  171,071,  and  the  num- 
ber of  acres  improved,  9,582,866 ;  the  value  of 
farm  products,  $83,371,482. 

Education. — The  old  State  House  at  Mil- 
ledgeville,  which  has  been  used  as  the  quarters 
of  the  Middle  Georgia  Mechanical  and  Agricul- 
tural College,  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  Jan.  1. 
It  was  built  in  1803-'04,  and  has  been  used  as  a  col- 
lege since  1888.  Steps  were  taken  by  the  town 
toward  rebuilding  by  an  issue  of  bonds,  but  later 
it  was  announced  that  the  insurance  companies, 
against  which  policies  amounting  to  $20,000  were 
held,  were  willing  to  replace  the  building.  This 
was  preferred,  since,  if  the  money  had  been  paid, 
it  would  have  gone  into  the  State  treasury,  and 
could  only  have  been  used  for  rebuilding  after  an 
act  of  the'  Legislature.  The  City  Council  prom- 
ised an  appropriation,  and  a  fund  raised  oy  the 
ex-cadet  association  increased  the  means  at 
hand,  and  the  rebuilding  was  begun  in  January. 

Recent  laws  passed  for  the  regulation  of 
schools  authorize  the  county  boards  to  draw  $2 
a  day  for  all  time  actually  spent  in  business 
connected  with  the  schools,  and  require  quar- 
terly payments  to  teachers.    All  moneys  belong- 


ing to  the  school  fund  must  be  paid  into  the 
State  treasury.  The  school  fund  is  made  up  of 
one  half  the  rental  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad,  certain  specific  taxes  and  dividends, 
tax  on  polls,  and  such  direct  appropriations 
arising  from  property  taxation  as  the  Legisla- 
ture may  see  proper  to  make. 

The  teachers  of  the  State  have  been  building 
a  summer  home  at  Cumberland.  The  Cumber- 
land Island  Company  offered,  for  a  site  of  8 
acres,  lo^  hotel  and  boat  rates  and  other  ad- 
vantai?es.  The  summer  sessions  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  will  be  held  there,  the  building  in- 
cluding a  large  auditorium. 

The  State  Industrial  College,  at  Savannah,  for 
education  of  colored  youth,  had  this  year  more 
than  100  students. 

Prisons.— The  State  convict  camp  at  Chatta- 
hoochee river  reported  284  men  and  boys  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  about  100  having  been  re- 
moved to  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Dur- 
ing 1893  there  was  an  average  of  350  convicts, 
and  7  deaths  occurred. 

Charities.— The  appropriation  of  $100,000 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1893  for  a  new 
building  at  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  was 
greatly  needed,  as  the  institution  was  badly  over- 
crowded, the  patients  numbering  about'  1,600. 
The  trustees  decided  to  spend  about  $75,000  in 
erecting  a  new  building  for  white  inmates,  and 
several  thousands  in  enlarging  the  present  build- 
ing occupied  by  colored  patients.  These  addi- 
tions will  provide  accommodation  for  about  750 
more  persons. 

The  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  formed  an 
organization  in  May,  intending  to  organize  camps 
in  every  county  in  the  State  and  to  take  steps  for 
assuming  charge  of  the  Confederate  Veterans' 
Home  in  Atlanta,  and  preventing  the  sale  of  it 
until  they  can  secure  money  enough  to  open  and 
operate  it. 

The  "  Red  Men  "  of  the  State  are  raising  funds 
to  build  an  orphanage  on  the  land  given  for  the 
purpose  by  Mr.  W.  Austell,  consisting  of  five 
acres  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Austell.  He 
also  gave  10,000  brick  to  go  into  the  buildings, 
and  $2,500  in  money.  The  only  condition  at- 
tached to  these  donations  was  'that  the  home 
should  cost  not  less  than  $15,000. 

Manufactures.— A  report  of  new  industries 
established  in  the  South  auring  the  third  quarter 
of  the  year  gives  the  whole  number  as  520,  of 
which  Georgia  has  55,  standing  second  in  order. 
Two  new  phosphate  companies  have  been  or- 
ganized in  the  State,  and  9  new  cotton  mills 
have  been  started,  besides  flour  mills,  electric- 
light  plants,  water-works  companies,  foundrie^s, 
and  others.  Atlanta  has  about  800  manufactur- 
ing enterprises,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
about  $20,000,000. 

Minerals. — The  amount  of  coal  produced  in 
the  State  in  1893  was  372,740  short  tons,  valued 
at  $365,972. 

It  is  believed  that  only  a  beginning  has  been 
made  so  far  in  gold  mining  in  the  State. 

A  Georgia  exhibit  car  was  taken  from  the 
Augusta  exposition  through  the  State,  and  after- 
ward to  other  States.  The  minerals  found  in  the 
State  wore  represented  by  specimens  placed  in 
cabinets  made  of  the  native  woods. 

Among  the  other  minerals  were  ores  of  tin» 
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zinc,  copper,  silver,  and  lead;  alsr)  samples  of 
mica  for  electrical  purposes ;  granite  and  slate 
of  the  finest  quality ;  ochers,  siennas,  and  umbers 
of  strong  body  and  good  color ;  tripoli  or  rot- 
ten stone,  marble  in  great  variety,  baryta,  asbes- 
tos, corundum,  graphite,  oilstones  and  whet- 
stones, limestone,  glass  sand,  and  fine  clay. 

Other  Prod acte.— The  cotton  crop  for  18©4 
was  estimated  in  November  at  1.200,000  bales. 
The  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  were  regarded  as  being  too  low,  gave  the 
estimate  of  the  corn  yield  of  Georgia  as  35,144,- 
000  bushels,  an  increase  of  1,466,0(>0  bushels  over 
that  of  1893.  The  lumber  product  increased 
from  $737,200  in  1880  to  $3,548,972  in  1890. 

Railroads. — The  Georgia  Pacific  road  was 
sold  in  August  to  the  Southern  Railway  Com- 
pany for  $500,000.  It  has  about  375  miles  of 
road  already  constructed,  the  main  line  running 
between  Atlanta  and  Birmingham,  and  another 
part  to  Columbus,  Miss.  A  new  road,  the  Mid- 
ale  Georgia  and  Atlantic,  connecting  Milledge- 
ville  and  Covington,  was  finished  in  February. 
Connecting  at  Covington  with  the  Georgia  Rail- 
road, it  gives  direct  communication  between 
Atlanta  and  Milledgeville.  The  Columbian 
Equipment  Company  has  bought  several  roads, 
including  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  East  and 
West,  and  the  Kansas  City  line.  The  price 
paid  is  given  as  $3,800,000.  The  Rome  Rail- 
road, known  as  the  Riverside  Route,  was  sold  in 
October  to  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St. 
Louis.  The  Western  and  Atlantic,  the  only 
road  owned  by  the  State,  is  leased  to  the  Nash- 
ville. Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  at  a  rental  of 
$35,000  a  month.  Its  gross  earnings  in  1893 
were  $1,308,941.94.  It  connects  Atlanta  and 
Chattanooga. 

The  Southwesterh's  gross  earnings  under  the 
receiver  for  the  year  1893  were  reported  at 
$1,087,'628.49,  and  the  gross  expenses  of  opera- 
tion at  $855,158.22,  leaving  net  earnings  for  the 
year  $232,470.27. 

An  order  for  the  sale  of  the  Georgia  Southern 
and  Florida  road,  under  a  decree  of  foreclosure, 
was  given  in  November,  the  sale  to  take  place  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  March,  1895.  An  order  was 
also  issued  for  the  sale  of  the  Macon  and  Bir- 
mingham on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January. 

The  Connty-Rail road-Tax  Law. — A  law  was 
passed  in  1889  by  the  terms  of  which  the  unlo- 
cated,  transitory  property  of  the  railroads  in  the 
State  was  made  subject  to  county  tax.  This 
property  of  a  railroad  was  to  be  divided  for  taxa- 
tion among  the  counties  through  which  it  runs, 
in  the  proportion  that  the  number  of  miles  in 
each  county  bore  to  the  full  mileage  of  the  road 
in  the  State.  The  constitutionality  of  the  law 
was  called  in  question,  and  the  Columbus  South- 
em  brought  on  the  test  by  refusing  to  pay  the 
tax.  The  Comptroller-General  took  steps  to 
collect  it,  and  the  contest  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  until  the  final  decision  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  January,  which  was 
against  the  railroads.  The  amount  due  the 
State  for  the  back  taxes  of  1890-'93  is  estimated 
at  about  $200,000  per  annum. 

Fort  Palaski. — The  southwest  comer  of  the 
fort  was  batlly  damaged,  July  20,  by  an  acciden- 
tal explosion  in  the  storeroom,  in  which  were 
400  pounds  of  powder  and  a  quantity  of  fixed 


ammunition.  The  sergeant  in  charge,  who  was 
fatally  wounded  by  the  explosion,  had  gone  into 
the  storeroom  to  do  some  work.  lie  took,  as 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  some  time 
during  the  summer  months,  a  nandful  of  dry 
powder  from  one  of  the  open  casks,  wet  it,  and 
then  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  ig- 
nited it,  in  order  to  drive  out  the  mosquitoes.  It 
seems  that,  in  carrying  the  handful  of  powder 
from  the  cask  day  after  day,  he  had  left  a  trail 
of  dry  powder  from  the  middle  of  the  floor  to 
the  barrel.  As  soon  as  he  had  ignited  the  pow- 
der it  burned  along  the  trail  and  the  entire  400 
pounds  exploded. 

Storms. — A  hurricane,  which  caused  much 
damage  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Florida, 
struck  the  Georgia  coast  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember, but  the  damage  done  was  very  light 
compared  with  that  by  the  storm  of  1898,  the 
center  of  the  hurricane  passing  east  of  Savan- 
nah. The  waming  sent  out  some  days  in  ad- 
vance enabled  owners  of  property  in  the  track 
of  the  storm  to  put  it  in  security.  A  severe 
electric  storm  and  cyclone  passed  across  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State  Dec.  10,  blowing 
down  many  buildings  and  unroofing  and  other- 
wise damaging  many  others.  At  Kingston  it 
struck  the  Bartow  County  convict  camp.  Tents 
were  carried  up  into  the  air,  some  as  high  as  the 
tree  tops.  One  of  them  in  falling  struck  a  tent 
in  which  sevei*al  convicts  were  chained,  and  one 
of  the  convicts  was  killed.  At  Little  Wills  val- 
ley a  child  was  blown  200  yards  with  the  bed  she 
was  sleeping  on,  but  escaped  injury. 

County  Bonds  as  Currency.— In  Floyd 
County  it  was  proposed  to  issue  county  bonds  of 
denominations  as  low  as  $1  and  $2,  to  be  used 
as  a  local  currency,  and  the  Federal  Treasury 
Department  was  asked  for  a  mling  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  replied  that 
in  his  opinion 

No  statute  of  the  United  States  prohibits  the  issue 
of  county  bonds  in  any  denomination.  A  county  has 
a  rijcht  to  i.'vsue  bonds  when  not  in  contravention  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  State.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  section  19  of  the  act  approved  Feb.  18, 
1875  (Ih  Stat.  811),  provides:  "That  every  person, 
firm,  association  other  than  national  banking  associa- 
tions, and  every  corporation.  State  bank,  or  State 
banking  association,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  10  per  centum 
on  the  amount  of  tlieir  own  notes  used  for  circulation 
and  paid  out  by  them";  and  20  provides:  "That 
every  such  person,  linn,  association,  corporation,  State 
bant,  or  State  banking  association,  and  also  every 
national  banking  association,  shall  pay  a  like  tax  of 
10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  tlie  notes  of  any  per- 
son, fini),  association  other  than  national  banking 
associations,  or  of  any  corporation,  State  bank,  or 
State  banking  association,  or  of  any  town,  city,  or 
municipal  corporation,  used  for  circulation  and  paid 
out  by  them."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  word  "coun- 
ty "  is  not  enumerated  amonjf  the  corporations,  bank- 
ing ajssocJations,  etc.,  mentioned  in  the  statute.  Nor 
can  the  word  "notes"  be  held  to  include  county 
bonds,  and  I  am  therefore  also  of  the  opinion  that 
the  proposed  issue  would  not  be  taxable  under  said 
statute. 

The  Coming  Exposition.— The  exposition 
to  be  held  in  Atlanta  in  1895  is  to  be  called  the 
Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition.  A 
charter  was  agreed  upon  in  January,  and  officers 
were  appointed.  It  was  resolved  that  $200,000 
should   DC  the  minimum  fund  subscribed  for 
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preliminary  work,  all  subscriptions  to  be  taken 
with  the  understanding  that  not  a  dollar  should 
be  paid  until  the  full  $200,000  should  be  sub- 
scribed, with  the  privilege  of.  increasing  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  exposition  company  to  $5,000,- 
000.  The  189  acres  belonging  to  the  Piedmont 
Exposition  Company,  about  75  of  which  have 
already  been  used  for  exposition  purposes,  were 
selected  as  the  site.  The  city  government  made 
an  appropriation  of  $75,000  m  cash,  conditioned 
only  on  individual  subscriptions  being  secui-ed  to 
the  amount  of  $125,000,  which  was  soon  done. 

A  bill  was  passed  in  Congress  appropriating 
$200,000  for  a  Government  exhibit,  ana  direct- 
ing the  removal  of  the  Government  building 
from  the  World's  Fair  grounds  at  Chicago. 
Later  it  was  found  that  the  cost  of  removal 
would  be  too  great,  and  a  new  Government 
building  was  decided  upon.  There  will  be  a 
building  for  an  exhibit  by  the  colored  race  and 
a  woman's  building.  The  date  has  been  fixed 
for  Sept.  18  to  Dec.  30. 

Immigration.— The  Southern  Interstate  Im- 
migration Congress  met  in  Augusta,  May  30- 
June  1.  The  resolutions  favored  the  formation 
of  State  and  county  boards  of  immigration,  and 
recommended  to  Congress  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  exposition  at  the  national  capital, 
in  which  the  products  and  resources  of  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  Union  may  be  fitly  and  prop- 
erly displayed ;  called  for  a  committee  to  devise 
some  practical  plan  to  lay  before  the  better  class 
of  immigrants  from  Europe  the  manifold  ad- 
vantages of  the  South,  and  to  induce  and  direct 
this  immigration  to  the  Southern  States;  re- 
quested Southern  editors,  landed  corporations, 
immigration  associations,  boards  of  trade,  railway 
lines,  and  progressive  business  men  of  the  South 
to  co-operate  with  the  executive  committee  in 
enlarging  this  mode  of  advertising  by  establish- 
ing a  train  of  cars  in  which  will  be  exhibited 
the  products  of  the  South,  said  train  of  cars  to 
be  carried  to  evei7  section  of  the  said  Northern, 
New  England  and  Northwestern  States,  and  to 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  that  similar  ad- 
vertising shall  be  done  in  foreign  countries  as 
soon  as  practicable;  recommended  improve- 
ment of  roads  and  geological  surveys;  favored 
the  movement  toward  direct  trade  both  in  the 
matter  of  export  and  imports  between  the  ports 
on  the  south  Atlantic  and  Europe,  which  has  al- 
ready been  successfuly  inaugurated  by  loading 
large  steamers  with  grain  and  Western  products 
from  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports;  and 
recommended  that  the  convention  do  its  utmost 
to  encourage  desirable  immigration  through 
steamers  coming  directly  to  Southern  ports,  and 
that  all  the  States  in  the  South  unite  to  en- 
courage and  assist  in  settling  up  their  waste 
lands,  and  setting  forth  the  great  advantages  of 
climate  and  soil  in  various  localities ;  as  the  only 
hope  for  the  future  of  our  railroads,  and  the 
permanent  building  up  of  the  Southern  section 
of  our  country,  is  by  the  bringing  in  of  new  peo- 

f)le  to  stimulate  industry,  and  by  putting  new 
ife  into  enterprises  and  doing  for  the  South 
what  immigration  has  done  for  the  waste  lands 
of  the  great  West. 

Ex-Gov.  Northen  is  at  the  head  of  a  move- 
ment to  advertise  the  advantages  of  the  Stat^ 
and  promote  immigration  into  it  of  desirable 


citizens.  The  railroads  entering  the  State  con- 
tributed $12,000  toward  beginning  the  enter- 
prise, and  promise  to  co-operate  with  the  bureau 
m  other  ways. 

Thie  Wajrcross  War.— A  ripple  of  excitement 
was  caused  in  January  by  the  report  that  the 
scene  of  a  prize  fight,  which  had  been  intended 
to  take  place  in  Florida  and  was  meeting  with 
some  opposition  there,  would  be  transferred  to 
Georgia  soil ;  and  still  more  when  the  Governor 
went  to  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  called 
the  sheriffs  along  the  border  line  to  meet  in  coun- 
cil at  Waycross,  and  ordered  out  the  militia  to 
enforce  the  law  in  Georgia  in  case  of  any  at- 
tempt of  the  law-breakers  to  cross  the  line.  The 
troops  were  stationed  along  the  railroads  enter- 
ing the  State  from  Florida.  As  the  opposition 
in  Florida  was  withdrawn,  the  precautions  were 
proved  to  have  been  unnecessary.  When  the 
first  bill  for  expenses  came  in,  the  Governor  drew 
a  warrant  on  the  treasury,  but  the  Comptroller- 
General  declined  to  pay  without  the  advice  of 
the  Attorney-General.  Pending  the  decision  of 
the  question,  the  Governor  promised  to  pay  the 
expenses  himself,  should  the  Sta.te  refuse.  The 
question  of  the  Governor's  right  to  proceed  as 
he  did  in  calling  out  the  militia  was  warmly  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  bearings,  especially  its  influence 
on  his  political  fortunes.  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral's opinion  sustained  his  right  to  use  his  dis- 
cretion in  enforcing  the  laws  and  call  in  the  as- 
sistance of  the  militia  when  he  deems  it  neces- 
sary, and  the  expenses,  amounting  to  $1,797.11, 
were  ordered  paid. 

Historic  Relics. — The  original  document  of 
the  ratification  by  Georgia  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  was  found  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  January,  together 
with  other  documents  of  an  early  period — primi- 
tive constitutions  in  manuscript,  treaties  with 
Indians,  cessions  of  land  by  tnem,  and  State- 
boundary  agreements.  Among  them  are  the 
speech  of  Gov.  Elbert  asking  the  Indians  for  the 
land  that  was  given  to  Count  d'Estaing  (20,000 
acres)  for  services  rendered  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  the  reply  of  the  Indians. 

LegislatiTe  Session.— The  General  Assembly 
convened  Oct.  24.  There  was  some  prospect  of  a 
law  being  passed  for  restraining  the  jiauor  trade, 
similar  to  that  of  South  Carolina.  A  dispensary 
bill  was  introduced,  but  it  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned Dec.  10. 

Another  subject  that  came  before  the  Legisla- 
ture was  that  of  ballot  reform,  and  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  registration  of  all  voters  was  introduced. 

United  States  Senator  Alfred  H.  Colquitt  died 
March  26.  To  serve  in  his  place  till  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Governor  appointed 
Charles  F.  Crisp,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  declined,  and  afterward  Patrick 
Walsh,  who  accepted,  and  was  again  chosen  by 
the  Legislature  in  November  to  fill  out  Senator 
Colquitt's  unexpired  term.  There  were  4  can- 
didates before  the  Democratic  caucus  for  the 
nomination  for  Senator  for  the  following  term: 
Patrick  Walsh,  Augustus  0.  Bacon,  H.  G.  Turn- 
er, and  Louis  F.  Gan-ard.  Of  these,  Mr.  Turner, 
who  is  an  avowed  gold  monoroetallist,  was  cham- 
pioned by  Secretary  Hoke  Smith,  and  was  re- 
garded as*  the  favorite  and  representative  of  the 
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National  Administration.  The  others  are  silver 
men.    Mr.  Bacon  was  chosen  by  93  to  68. 

Political. — Early  in  the  year  2  candidates 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor 
were  put  forward — Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans  and 
Hon.  W.  Y.  Atkinson.  An  arrangement  was 
made  for  4  joint  debates  by  the  two  candi- 
dates in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  State  committee  should  be  re- 
(juested  to  call  for  a  primary  election  by  ballot 
in  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  thus  avoid 
the  abuses  of  the  mass-meeting  method.  The 
committee  decided  to  leave  the  manner  of  choos- 
ing delegates  to  the  judgment  of  the  county 
committees.  In  June,  Gen.  Evans  withdrew  from 
the  contest  in  the  interest  of  party  unity,  leaving 
Mr.  Atkinson  as  the  only  prominent  candidate 
for  the  nomination.  At  tne  State  convention, 
Aug.  2,  the  ticket  named  was  as  follows:  For 
Governor,  W.  Y.  Atkinson ;  for  Secretary  of 
State,  A.  D.  Candler ;  for  State  Treasurer,  Robert 
U.  Hardeman ;  for  Comptroller,  Gen.  William  A. 
Wright ;  for  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Rob- 
ert T.  Nesbitt ;  for  Attorney-General,  Joseph  M. 
Terrell. 

The  Republicans  met  in  State  convention, 
Aug.  29,  at  Atlanta,  but  put  no  State  ticket  into 
the  field. 

The  nominee  of  the  People's  Party  for  Gov- 
ernor was  Judge  Hines. 

The  total  vote  cast  at  the  election  in  October 
for  Governor  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  State,  being  nearly  218,000,  while  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1892  it  was  209,482.  The  Democratic 
majority  was  reduced  from  about  80,000  in  1892 
to  24,161  in  1894. 

There  were  some  quarrels  between  Democrats 
and  Populists  at  the  polls.  At  a  precinct  in  one 
district  2  men  were  killed  and  8  wounded. 

The  Legislature  is  made  up  of  44  Senators  and 
175  Representatives.  Some  seats  are  contested, 
but  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  Populists 
will  have  47  or  48  votes  on  joint  ballot,  and  the 
Republicans  4.  In  the  Tenth  District  both  con- 
gressional candidates  agreed  that  frauds  were 
committed,  and  on  that  account  Major  Black, 
who  was  counted  in,  pledged  himself  to  resign 
on  the  4th  of  March  and  give  the  people  another 
opportunitv  to  choose  between  Mr.  Watson  and 
himself.  Both  candidates  agreed  to  this,  be- 
lieving that  by  that  time  a  new  law  would  be  in 
effect,  under  which  a  fair  election  and  honest 
count  would  be  assured. 

The  two  constitutional  amendments  that  were 
submitted  to  vote  of  the  people  at  the  election — 
one  changing  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  June,  and  the  other  increasing  the 
number  of  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
3  to  5 — were  defeated.  In  consequence  of  the 
rejection  of  the  measure  to  increase  the  number 
of  justices—a  measure  which  had  once  before 
been  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  and  de- 
feated— Chief-Justice  Bleckley  resigned,  feeling 
unwilling  to  go  on  with  the  crowded  business  of 
the  court,  under  the  conviction  that  it  could  not 
be  thoroughly  done  with  the  insufficient  force  of 
justices.  During  the  October  term,  1893-'94,  the 
court  heard  452  cases.  Two  hundred  cases  re- 
mained over  to  be  decided  during  the  spring  term, 
which  opened  with  225  more.  Associate  Justice 
Simmons  was  chosen  to  succeed  Justice  Bleckley. 


GERMAN  EYANGELICAL  SYNOD  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA.  The  statistics  of  this 
body  for  1894  give  the  following  numbers :  Of 
ministers,  766 ;  of  congregations,  978;  of  churches, 
849;  of  schools,  374 ;  of  parsonages,  563 ;  of  com- 
municants, 175,667;  of  members  confirmed  during 
the  year,  10,039 ;  of  baptisms,  24,319 ;  of  pupils  in 
Sunday  schools,  76,499 ;  of  pupils  in  parochial 
schools,  16,581 ;  with  407  ladies'  societies  having 
20,779  members,  26  young  men's  societies,  81 
young  ladies*  societies,  and  161  young  peoples' 
societies,  the  last  returning  8,203  members. 
Amount  spent  during  the  year  for  benevolent 
purposes,  $77,398. 

GERMANY,  an  empire  in  central  Europe, 
constituted  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  when  the  states  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, the  Kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wilr- 
temberg,  and  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Hesse  and 
Baden  offered  the  crown  and  dignity  of  German 
Emperor  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  empire 
was  proclaimed  from  Versailles  on  Jan.  18, 1871. 
The  Constitution  of  April  16, 1871,  declares  that 
the  states  of  Germany  are  joined  in  a  perpetual 
union  for  the  protection  of  the  realm  and  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  The  German  Emperor  is 
the  war  lord,  and  can  make  treaties,  conclude 
peace,  and  declare  war,  but  not  an  offensive  war, 
for  which  he  must  have  the  assent  of  the  Bun- 
desrath,  or  council  of  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
several  states.  The  Bundesrath,  the  Reichstag, 
and  the  Emperor  are  the  conjoint  law-making 
authorities.  The  Bundesrath  has  58  members, 
of  whom  17  represent  Prussia,  6  Bavaria,  4  each 
Saxony  and  WOrtemberg,  3  e^ch  Baden  and 
Hesse,*2  each  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Bruns- 
wick, and  1  Saxe- Weimar,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
Oldenburg,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Altenbiirg. 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Anhalt,  Schwarzburg-Son- 
dershausen,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Waldeck, 
Reuss-Schleiz,  Reuss-Greiz,  Schaumburg-Lippe, 
Lippe.  LGbeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg  severally. 
The  Reichstag,  which  is  elected  for  five  years, 
unless  sooner  dissolved,  has  397  members,  elected 
by  the  secret  ballots  of  all  male  citizens  above 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  Deputies  receive  no 
compensation. 

The  reigning  Deutscher  Kaiser,  or  German 
Emperor,  is  Wilhelm  II,  bom  Jan.  27,  1859,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Emperor  Friedrich  III. 
The  heir  apparent  is  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  eldest 
son  of  Wilhelm  II,  bom  May  6,  1882.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  who  represents  the 
Kaiser  before  the  legislative  bodies,  and  counter- 
signs his  decrees,  was  in  the  beginning  of  1894 
Gen.  Graf  Georg  von  Caprivi.  The  other  minis- 
ters were :  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Freiherr 
Marschall  von  Bieberstein ;  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
Home  Office  and  Representative  of  the  (■hancel- 
lor,  Dr.  von  Botticher ;  Imperial  Admiralty,  Herr 
Hollmann  ;  Secretary  and  Admiral  of  the'  Navy, 
Freiherr  von  der  tioltz ;  Minister  of  Justice, 
Herr  Nieberding;  Imperial  Treasurer,  Graf  von 
Posadowsky-Wehner ;  Postmaster-General,  Dr. 
von  Stephan ;  Minister  of  Railroads.  Dr.  Schulz : 
Chief  of  the  Exchequer,  Herr  von  Wolff;  Com- 
missioner of  the  Debt,  Herr  Meinecke. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  the  em- 
pire is  208,738  square  miles.  The  population  at 
the  census  of  1890  was  49,428.470,  showing  an 
annual  increase  of  1*07  per  cent.,  or  2,573,760  in 
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five  years.  The  number  of  households  was  10,- 
617,923;  the  separate  dwellings,  5,790,689.  The 
total  male  population  was  24,230,882,  of  whom 
15,058,108  were  unmarried,  8,372,480  married, 
774,967  widowed,  and  25,271  divorced  or  sepa- 
rated; the  female  population  was  25,197,638, 
comprising  14,591,560  unmarried,  8,398,607  mar- 
ried, 2,157,870  widowed,  and  49,601  divorced 
or  separated.  Of  the  total  population,  12-1  pner 
cent,  lived  in  towns  of  over  100,000  inhabit- 
ants. 9'8  per  cent,  in  medium  towns  having 
more  than  20,000,  13'1  per  cent,  in  towns  rang- 
ing between  5,000  and  20,000,  12  per  cent,  in 
country  towns  of  over  2,000,  and  53  per  cent,  in 
villages  and  other  places.  Berlin,  the  seat  of 
the  Imperial  and  of  the  Prussian  Grovernment  and 
residence  of  the  Emperor,  had  1,578,796  inhab- 
itants in  1890;  Munich,  Bavaria's  capital,  came 
next,  with  349,024;  then  Breslau,  Prussia,  with 
335,186;  the  seaport  of  Hamburg,  with  323,923; 
Leipzig,  Saxony,  with  295,025  within  the  city 
limits,  but  569,260  counting  the  suburban  places ; 
Cologne,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  with  281,681 ;  Dres- 
den, capital  of  Saxony,  with  276,522;  and  then 
Magdeburg,  Prussia,  with  202,234.  In  the  total 
population  the  boys  under  ten  years  of  age  num- 
bered 5,993,681,  the  girls  5,966,226;  men  over 
eighty  numbered  90,161,  and  old  women  119,289. 
The  Protestant  religion  was  the  faith  of  62*8  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  Catholicism  that  of  35-8 
per  cent.,  while  0-29  per  cent,  followed  other 
forms  of  Christianity,  1-1  per  cent,  were  Jews  in 
religion,  and  0*03  per  cent,  were  not  classified. 
The  percentage  of  illiterates  among  army  recruits 
in  1892  was  only  045  per  cent.  There  were  56,- 
560  elementary  schools  in  1892,  with  120,030 
teachers  and  7,925,000  pupils.  The  number  of 
marriages  in  1891  was  399,398 ;  of  births,  1,903,- 
160;  of  deaths,  1,227,409;  excess  of  births,  675,- 
751.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  1892  was  116,- 
339,  of  whom  111,806  went  to  the  United  States; 
the  number  sailing  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
who  were  not  of  German  nationality  was  151,412. 
Finances. — The  revenue  was  estimated  in  the 
budget  for  1893v94  at  1,255,000,000  marks  (1 
mark  =  23*8  cents),  and  the  expenditure  at  1,259,- 
147,000  marks.  On  both  sides  of  the  account 
are  reckoned  169,475,000  marks  of  extraordinary 
receipts  from  loans,  etc.,  expended  for  extraor- 
dinary requirements  of  the  army,  navy,  etc.  The 
receipts  from  customs  and  excise  duties  reserved 
for  the  Imperial  Government  were  estimated  at 
602,919,8^  marks;  from  stamps,  36,514,000 
marks;  from  posts  and  telegraphs,  21,290,100 
marks;  from  railways,  20,745,100  marks;  from 
various  departments,  13,375,100  marks;  from 
invalid  pension  fund,  24,672,100  marks;  from 
the  Imperial  Bank,  7,117,500  marks;  from  the 
printing  office,  1,392,000  marks;  from  imperial 
funds,  148,000  marks;  from  various  sources, 
508,000  marks;  Federal  contributions,  356.842,- 
300  marks.  Of  the  total  ordinary  expenditure, 
428.032,800  marks  were  for  the  aniiy,  354,258.800 
marks  for  the  treasury,  65,966,000  marks  for  the 
debt,  48,252,600  marks  for  the  navy,  44,793,000 
marks  for  the  pension  fund,  25,841.500  marks 
for  the  Interior  Department,  24.672,100  marks  for 
the  invalid  fund,  629,900  marks  for  the  audit 
office,  423,900  marks  for  the  Reichstag,  332,800 
marks  for  railroads,  and  153,500  marks  for  the 
Chancellery,  making  the  total  recurring  expendi- 


ture 1,005,547,800  marks,  while  the  extraordi- 
nary and  nonrecurring  expenditures  amount  to 
253,599,000  marks.  The  apportionment  of  the 
Federal  contributions  among  the  principal  states 
was  as  follows:  Prussia,  211,556,800  marks;  Ba- 
varia, 48,434,500  marks;  WOrtemberg,  15,545,200 
marks;  Saxony,  25,612,500  marks;  Baden,  12,- 
602,300  marks;  Hesse,  6,888,200  marks;  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  3,889,700  marks;  Saxe- Wei- 
mar, 2,263,900  marks;  Oldenburg,  2,465,900 
marks ;  Brunswick,  2,917,600  marks ;  the  city  of 
Hamburg,  4,874,000  marks. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  empire  on  March  31. 
1892,  stood  at  1,685,567,400  marks,  and  the  ex- 
chequer bills  outstanding  amounted  to  120,000,- 
000  marks.  Against  these  sums  the  invalid  fund 
of  470,221,300  marks,  8,412,950  bank  florins, 
and  347,026  silver  florins,  and  the  war  treasure  of 
120,000,000  marks  kept  in  gold  at  Spandau  for- 
tress are  set  off. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ordinary  budgets 
of  the  several  German  states  for  1894,  or  for  1898 
in  the  cases  of  Baden,  Oldenburg,  Saxony,  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  and  Schwarzburg-KudolstaSt,  and 
the  condition  of  their  public  debts,  the  amounts 
being  given  in  German  marks: 


STATES. 


R«Tana«.  Ezpenditurc.    I         Debt. 


Alsace-LorraiDe 

Anhalt  

Baden  

Bavaria 

BreineD 

Brunswick 

Hamburg   

Hesse... 


51.479,105 
19.724,000 
70,.<l«4,*i7l 
806,'29-2,271 
l{),028,7i;2 
18,170,000 
61.098.000 
24,658,219 
l,158,6ci9 
8,750,703 


49,647,620 
16,824,1100 
7^816.277 
806,292.271 
26,657,788 
18,170.000 
65,877,000 
24,129,751 
1,140,917 
8,750,70» 


2.5,87^^,700 

1,408,658 

887,865.084 

1,882,144,826 

90,274,000 

27,894,000 

280,968.881 

85,882,747 

M0,898 

.    9,549,4(t7 


8,828,800 1        8,828,800       12,000,000 


6.000,000 

89,250.966 

6,248,778,480 

189.800 

1.040.550 

887,450 

8,854.027 

11,788,074 

5,088,671 

625,780,750 

510,000 


5,997,151 
1,894,097.460  1,1 
1.229,708 
2.091,400 
8,847.1 10 
4,784.806 
6,a)  1,470 
8.788,584 
97,688,109 
1,096,516 


6,671,181! 

,894.097,460, 

1,229.708 

2,0^,051 1 

8,847.110; 

5.419,8141 

6,601,470 

8  78.3,584 

97,688,1091 

819,251 


2,542,950  2,512,950  4.018,688 

I  I 

2,764.455  2.764,4f5  2,728,444 

1,262,112,  1,262,112:  2,160.0<:O 

65,266,951  67,200,700 1  446,626,978 


Lippe. 

LQbeck   

Meclclenbni^- 

Schwerln  

Meckleoburg- 

Strolitz 

Oldenburg 

Prussia. 

ReuBS-Greiz 

KeuBS-Scbleiz. 

Saxe-AIteuburg 

8axe-Coburg-(>otha. 

Saze-Meiningen 

Saxe- Weimar 

Haxonj 

Bchauinburg- Lippe . 
Schwansburg-  Kudol- 

stadt 

Sch  warzbnrg-Son  ■ 

derHhausen 

Waldeck  

Wurtemberg 

The  accounts  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  are 
not  published,  and  in  the  cases  of  Oldenburg  and 
some  of  the  small  duchies  and  principalities  where 
the  revenues  of  the  princes  exceed  the  sums  raised 
by  taxation,  such  as  Reuss-Greiz,  and  Reuss- 
Schleiz,  Saxe-Allenburg,  Saxe-Coburg,  etc.,  the 
state  revenues  are  not  entirely  distinguished. 
Many  of  the  states  have  productive  works,  such 
as  railroads,  telegraphs,  mines,  and  forests,  ex- 
ceeding in  value  their  debts.  Saxony's  debt,  for 
instance,  was  raised  .solely  for  works  of  this  na- 
ture, and  the  debt  of  Baden  is  purely  a  railroad 
debt ;  also  that  of  Wtirtemberg  is  almost  wholly 
one  of  that  character. 

The  Army.— The  annual  contingent  of  young 
men  reporting  for  military  duty  at  the  age  of 
twenty  is  about  400,000,  of  whom  25  per  cent, 
are  excused  for  disabilitv  or  evade  service  by 
emigrating.     Of  the  300,000  remaining,  thoaie 
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who  are  not  drawn  by  lot  to  serve  with  the 
colors  are  inscribed  in  the  Ersatz,  and  are  liable 
to  be  called  out  for  training  first  for  ten,  then 
for  six,  and  finally  for  four  weeks.  The  soldiers 
of  the  active  army  were  bound  to  serve  three 
years  until  the  military  law  of  1893  reduced  the 
period  to  two  years  for  the  infantry,  leaving  it 
the  same  as  before  for  the  other  arms.  The  same 
law  adds  60,000  to  the  annual  recruit  of  the 
army.  About  8,000  young  men  of  means  and 
education  join  the  army  every  year  as  volunteers, 
who  pay  their  own  expenses  and  are  required  to 
serve  only  one  year.  Those  who  pass  examina- 
tions in  military  science  and  tactics  are  selected 
to  officer  the  Landwehr,  or  reserve  forces.  Men 
who  show  diligence  and  proficiency  in  the  ranks 
are  re-engaged  after  their  period  of  active  serv- 
ice as  noncommissioned  officers,  and  when  they 
finally  obtain  their  discharges  they  are  usually 
rewarded  with  suitable  civil  appointments.  The 
peace  effective  of  the  army  for  1894  was  as  fol- 
lows: 173  regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  10,- 
5?2  officers  and  317,034  men;  19  battalions  of 
riflemen,  410  officers  and  11,148  men ;  288  district 
commands,  659  officers  and  5,351  men  ;  surgeons, 
instructors,  etc.,  for  the  infantry,  2,194;  total 
infantry,  11,641  officers  and  335,727  rank  and 
file:  93  regiments  of  cavalry,  2,350  officers  and 
65,316  men,  with  63,620  horses;  cavalry  on  spe- 
cial dutv,  833  officers  and  men  ;  43  regiments  of 
field  artillery,  2,369  officers  and  48,384  men,  with 
26,104  horses ;  field-artillery  officers  and  men  in 
special  services,  725 ;  14  regiments  and  3  bat- 
talions of  fortress  artillery,  728  officers  and  17,- 
157  men ;  foot  artillerymen  in  special  services, 
including  officers,  96 ;  20  battalions  of  pioneers, 
2  regiments  of  railroad  troops,  and  1  balloon  de- 
tachment, 558  officers  and  12,874  men ;  pioneers 
on  special  duty,  102  men  ;  21  battalions  of  train, 
299  officers  and  6,836  men,  with  3,996  horses; 
special  train  services,  69  men ;  special  forma- 
tions, 460  officers  and  2,869  men  ;  detached  offi- 
cers, 2,227,  with  235  attendants.  The  total  num- 
ber under  arms  is  20,662  officers  and  491,223  rank 
and  file,  with  93.750  horses.  The  war  effective  is 
supposed  to  be  3,000,000  men  of  military  train- 
ing. Each  battalion  in  case  of  war  is  increased 
by  calling  in  a  part  of  the  reserves  from  its  peace 
strength  of  544  men  to  1,002.  A  battalion  con- 
tains 4  companies,  and  3  battalions  in  peace  time 
make  a  regiment.  2  regiments  a  brigade,  and  2 
brigades  are  attached  to  each  infantry  division, 
which  contains  also  4  squadrons  of  cavalry,  4 
batteries  of  artiUer>',  each  battery  having  4  guns 
m  peace  and  6  in  war,  and  1  battalion  of  rifles  or 
of  pioneers.  There  are  434  field  batteries,  47  of 
which  are  mounted  artillery.  There  are  21  army 
corps,  including  the  Prussian  guard  corps,  their 
usual  strength  being  2  infantry  divisions,  1 
cavalry  division  of  4  regiments,  2  batteries  of 
mounted  artillery,  an  artillery  reserve  of  6  field 
batteries,  and  1  mounted  battery,  1  battalion  of 
pioneers,  and  1  battalion  of  train. 

The  Navy, — The  German  navy  has  14  iron- 
clads, with  armor  varying  from  12  to  16  inches 
and  carrying  9*4-,  10*2-,  and  11-inch  Krupp  guns. 
The  latest  type  is  the  "  Brandenburg  "  class,  steel 
vessels  of  9,840  tons,  having  a  complete  belt  of 
15|-inch  compound  armor,  a  double  bottom  and 
bulkheads,  and  water-tight  compartments,  armed 
with  6  1 1-inch  guns  mounteil  in  8  barbettes  that 


are  protected  by  ll}-inch  plates,  with  an  aux- 
iliary armament  of  16  4-1-inch  quick-firing  and 
8  machine  guns.  These  are  the  "  Brandenburg." 
**KurftJrst  Friedrich  Wilhelm,"  "  Weissenburg," 
and  **  Worth."  There  are  14  vessels  suitable  for 
coast  defense,  including  obsolete  battle  ships  and 
armored  gunboats.  Of  the  latter  there  are  11, 
all  of  the  **  Wespe  "  type,  each  mounting  a  single 
35-ton  gun.  Tne  "  Kaiserin  Augusta  "  is  a  first- 
class  corvette  cruiser  of  6,050  tons  displacement, 
fitted  with  triple  screws,  deck-protecled,  and 
armed  with  12  5-9-inch  and  8  machine  guns. 
More  swift  cruisers  of  this  type  are  projected. 
There  are  8  smaller  cruisers  of  the  '*  Siegfried  " 
class,  of  3,600  tons  displacement,  having  power- 
ful rams,  9^  inches  of  belt  armor,  and  3  9-4-inch 
Krupps— 2  forward  and  1  aft— in  barbettes. 
There  are  9  second-class  cruisers,  also  built  for 
ramming,  and  25  of  the  third  class.  Auxiliary 
merchant  cruisers  are  7  large  and  swift  vessels  of 
the  Hamburg  and  North  German  Lloyd  Compa- 
nies, to  be  armed  with  8  5-9-inch,  4  4-9-inch,  and 
4  quick-firing  guns.  Of  torpedo  boats  Germany 
has  77  of  the  first  and  64  of  the  second  class. 

Commerce  and  Industry. — There  are  5,276.- 
344  agricultural  holdings,  of  which  2,823,316  are 
less  than  1  hectare  and  24,991  above  100  hectares. 
The  number  of  hectares  devoted  to  the  cereal 
crops  in  1898  was :  Wheat,  1,975,652 ;  rve,  5,678,- 
733 ;  barley,  1,690,096 ;  oats,  3,987,719.  'The  sugar 
beet  is  one  of  the  principal  products,  9,789,515 
tons  of  roots  in  1893.  The  wine  harvest  was 
1,673,626  hectolitres.  The  stock  census  in  1892 
was  3,817,939  horses,  17,496,696  horned  cattle. 
13,775,063  sheep,  12,056,804  pigs,  and  3,077,722 
goats.  About  a  quarter  of  the  surface  of  the 
empire  is  covered  with  forests,  which  are  scien- 
tifically cultivated.  Prussia  obtains  a  revenue 
of  80,000,000  marks  from  this  source,  and  the 
south  German  states  more  still.  The  product 
of  coal  in  1892  was  71,327,800  tons;  of  lignite, 
20,977,900  tons;  of  iron  ore,  11,339,200  tons;  of 
zinc  ore,  800,200  tons  ;  of  lead  ore,  163,400  tons; 
of  copper  ore,  567,600  tons ;  of  salt,  659,800  tons ; 
of  potash,  1,851,100  tons.  The  product  of  pig 
iron  in  1891  was  4,641,217  metric  tons,  valued  at 
282,428,000  marks.  The  product  of  sugar  in  1892 
was  1,144,868  tons.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  pro- 
duced was  2,948,000  hectolitres. 

The  special  commerce  in  1892  was  4,227,004,000 
marks  of  imports  and  3,150,104,000  marks  of  ex- 
ports. The  following  table  gives  the  values,  in 
marks,  of  the  various  classes  of  commodities : 


MERCHANDISK. 

Animate 

Animal  products 

Articles  of  consumption 

Seeds  and  plants 

Fuel 

Fats  nnd  oils     

Chemicals,  dni^s.  etc 

Pottery,  glass,  and  stone 

M ctiils  and  metal  wares 

Wooden  wares 

Paper  poods 

Leather,  etc 

Textile  Roods 

India  rubber,  etc 

Machinery  and  instruments . . . 

Hardware,  etc 

Literature,  art  etc 


I 


Im  porta. 


Exports. 


Totol. 


25,126,000 

24,7y9,000 
844,7i>4,000 

29,Wift,(MK) 
184,705,000 

25.654,000 
2^6,048.000 
110.254.000 
612,105,000 
101,200,000 

92.194,000 

206,'^7O.0OO 

908,958,000 

I       26,406.000 

I    i5:».--«2,ooo 

92.773.000 
682,000 


4,227,004,000    ai50,U>4,000 


261  : 
11 
1,24 

4 

9 
22 
26 

5 
88-  I 
22i 

Ul.T 
172,928.000 
962,828.<00 

84.10.\000 

64,401.000 

81,071.000 
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The  imports  of  horses  were  valued  at  62,778,000 
marks;  of  swine,  98,023,000  marks;  of  wheat, 
199,221,000  marks ;  of  rye,  88,864.000  marks ;  of 
barley,  72,926,000  marks ;  of  coflfee,  196,471,000 
marks ;  of  petroleum,  60,788,000  marks ;  of  hides, 
92,691,000  marks;  of  raw  cotton,  195,763,000 
marks;  of  raw  wool,  251,516,000  marks;  of 
woolen  yams,  94,077,000  marks;  of  raw  silk, 
94,145,000  marks.  The  exports  of  sugar  were 
179,807,000  marks  in  value ;  of  woolen  fabrics, 
148,078,000  marks ;  of  coal  and  coke,  129,078,000 
marks;  of  mixed  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  109,- 
947,000  marks;  of  hosiery,  93,432,000  marks;  of 
haberdashery,  88,245,000  marks ;  of  leather  goods, 
a5,928,000  marks;  of  paper,  58,149,000  marks ;  of 
aniline  colors,  52,553,000  marks ;  of  wood  manu- 
factures, 48,461,000  marks ;  of  hops,  30,137,000 
marks.  The  commerce  of  Germany  in  1892  with 
the  principal  foreign  countries  is  shown  in  t)ie 
table  below,  values  being  given  in  marks : 


CODNTRIES. 


German  free  ports 

Great  Britain 

Austria- Hungary    

Bussia    

Netherlands 

France  and  A.lgeria 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Denmark   

Balkan  Peninsula 

Spain 

Portugal 

Britisli  India 

Kest  of  Asia 

Africa 

North  America 

South  America  and  West  Indies 

Australia 

A 11  other  countriea 


Imporu.         I       KzporU. 


16,861,000 

620,971,000 

575.407,000 

8S8;886,000 

212,066,000 

262,297,000 

208,221,000 

141,592,000 

134,572,000 

75,484,000 

76,166,000 

98,581,000 

40,74d.n00 

18,298,000 

149,861,000 

45,813,000 

64,820,000 

649,494.000 

865,577,000 

85.494,000 

6,860,000 


Total 4.227,004,000    8.160,104,000 


88,167,000 
639,Vf35,000 
876,571,000 
289,485,000 
288,806,000 
202,868,000 
140,728,000 
178,767,000 
91,281,000 
105,815,000 
75,641,000 
92,612,000 
40,558,0(K) 
7,412,000 
82,278,000 
61,164,000 
28,682,000 
879,158,000 
158,461,000 
20,754,000 
11,571,000 


NaYlpation,— During  1893  there  were  entered 
at  German  ports  65,927  vessels,  of  14,187,407  tons, 
of  which  56,263,  of  13.101,500  tons,  were  with 
cargoes,  and  9,664,  of  1,085,907  tons,  in  ballast ; 
there  were  cleared  65,581,  of  14,108,950  tons,  of 
which  47,756,  of  9,549,567  tons,  were  with  cargoes, 
and  17,825,  of  4,559,383  tons,  in  ballast.  Of  the 
vessels  entered  that  carried  cargoes,  40.954,  of 
6,812,325  tons,  were  German,  and  15,309,  of  6,289,- 
175  tons,  were  foreign,  British  shipping  being  in 
the  lead,  with  4,868  vessels,  of  3,945,963  tons,  and 
then  Danish,  Swedish,  Dutch,  Norwegian,  and 
Russian. 

The  German  merchant  navy  in  1893  numbered 
2,742  sailing  vessels,  of  725,182  tons,  and  986 
steamers,  of  786,397  tons,  a  total  of  3,728  vessels, 
of  1,511.579  tons.  Of  these,  2,132,  of  362,114  tons, 
belonged  to  Prujssian  ports  on  the  North  Sea  or 
the  Baltic.  The  number  of  seamen  in  1893  was 
41,635.  The  total  fleet  in  the  Baltic  was  760 
sailing  vessels,  of  160,950  tons,  and  392  steamers, 
of  156,658  tons:  together,  1,152  vessels,  of  317,- 
608  tons.  The  North  Sea  fleet  consisted  of  1,982 
sailing  vessels,  of  564,232  tons,  and  986  steamers, 
of  786,397  tons ;  together,  3,728  vessels,  of  1,511,- 
679  tons, 

Bailroads. — The  length  of  railroads  open  to 
traffic  in  1893  was  27,100  miles.  The  capital  in- 
vested was  10,726,246,000  marks  on  a  total  length 
in  1892  of  26.971  miles.    The  receipts  for  the  ye^r 


were  1,348,664,000  marks,  and  expenses  876,054,- 
000  marks.  There  were  transported  228,977,000 
metric  tons  of  goods,  from  which  the  receipts 
were  883,604,000  marks,  and  the  number  of  pas- 
sengei-s  464,013,000,  paying  366,333,000  marks. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs.— The  imperial  post 
office  and  the  separate  services  of  Bavaria  and 
Wtlrtemberg  employ  altogether  154,117  persons 
in  27,644  post  offices  and  18,739  telegraph  oflfices. 
The  imperial  post  office  in  1892  handled  1,056,- 
011,260  letters,  368.746,248  postal  cards,  488,402,- 
965  circulars,  etc.,  28,674,306  samples,  and  757,- 
253,683  journals  in  1892.  Including  the  separate 
services,  there  were  1,208,322,120  letters,  400.464,- 
750  postal  cards,  489,035,360  circulars,  31,912,230 
samples,  and  904,780,838  journals  forwarded,  and 
2 1,444,464,679  marks  of  money  remittances.  The 
receipts  of  the  imperial  post  office  were  246,586,- 
442,  and  expenses  229,026,740  marks ;  receipts  in 
Bavaria  were  21,791,867,  and  expenses  19,601,220 
marks ;  receipts  in  Wtirtemberg  were  10,916,996, 
and  expenses  9,578,087  marks. 

The  imperial  telegraphs  in  1892  had  a  length 
of  63,415  miles,  with  231,121  miles  of  wire,  over 
which  19,536,954  internal  and  8,342.786  interna- 
tional telegrams  were  sent.  Including  the  Ba- 
varian and  Wtlrtemberg  lines,  the  total  length 
was  73,198  miles,  with  259,628  miles  of  wire,  and 
the  traffic  during  the  year  was  22,209,144  inter- 
nal and  8,965,956  international  messages. 

The  Commercial  Treat}r  with  Russia.— 
Most  of  Germany's  commercial  treaties  expired 
in  the  year  1891,  and  since  then  the  Government 
has  made  new  commercial  treaties  with  a  large 
number  of  nations.  The  treaties  with  Austria 
and  Italy,  concluded  in  1892,  were  intended  to 
cement  firmer  than  ever  the  triple  alliance. 
Great  as  was  the  opposition,  especially  of  the 
Agrarians,  who  maintained  that  the  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  cereals  would  ruin  them,  the 
treaties  were  nevertheless  adopted  by  the  Reichs- 
tag by  a  handsome  majority.  As  a  result  of 
the  treaties  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  by  those 
interested  in  agriculture  to  form  a  league  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  further  legislation  detri- 
mental to  agriculture.  For  years  the  German 
Government  had  been  negotiating  with  Russia 
for  a  commercial  treaty,  out  without  success. 
In  1873  Prince  Bismarck  said  that  the  fifty-one 
years  of  negotiation  with  Russia  had  not  been 
entirely  fruitless.  Count  von  Caprivi  continued 
the  negotiations,  but  in  the  summer  of  1893 
they  ceased  entirely,  and  a  tariff  war  was  entered 
into  by  both  countries.  At  the  same  time  nego- 
tiations were  resumed,  and  finally,  on  Feb.  10, 
1894,  the  treaty  was  completed  and  signed  by 
the  delegates  of  Germany  and  Russia,  and  was 
submitted  to  the  Reichstag  for  ratification  on 
Feb.  25. 

The  opposition  and  the  interest  shown  by  the 
people  were  something  unknown  in  the  German 
Empire.  The  vast  majority  of  the  opponents 
belonged  to  the  Agrarian  League,  in  which  the 
aristocratic  Junkers  of  East  Prussia  worked  side 
by  side  with  the  farmers  of  Bavaria.  Meetings 
were  held  all  over  the  country,  and  petitions 
poured  into  the  Chancellor's  office,  praying  him 
to  maintain  the  high  duties  on  cereals  and  pre- 
dicting the  ruin  of  agriculture  if  the  protective 
tariff  were  abolished.  The  only  way  in  which  a 
treaty  could  be  concluded  with  Russia  was  pri- 
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manly  by  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  cereals, 
especially  wheat,  for  which  the  Russian  Empire 
hiul  to  seek  an  outlet,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
commercial  treaties  with  Austria  had  Tirtually 
excluded  Russia  from  competing  with  the  for- 
mer country  in  the  German  wheat  trade.  The 
Agrarians  accused  the  Government  of  sacrificing 
the  agricultural  interests  in  favor  of  the  manu- 
facturing industries,  which  were  to  receive  im- 
portant concessions  under  the  new  treaty,  and  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  treaty  would  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Reichstag  had  it  not  been 
for  the  constant  and  hard  work  of  the  Govem- 
ment  officials,  and  particularly  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  Emperor  Wilhelm,  who  on  more 
than  one  occasion  gave  the  Deputies  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  his  greatest  desire  to  see  the 
proposed  treaty  become  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  it  was  known  that  dissolution  of  the  Reichs- 
tag would  follow  the  rejection  of  the  treaty. 
On  March  16, 1894,  the  treaty  was  finally  adopted 
by  the  Reichstag  by  a  large  majority.  It  was  at 
the  adoption  of  Article  I  of  the  treaty,  how- 
ever, that  the  real  strength  of  the  parties  for 
and  ac^ainst  the  treaty  appeared,  which  article 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  200  against  146.  The 
majority  was  composed  of  the  Radical  parties, 
the  Social  Democrats,  the  Poles,  the  Alsatians, 
the  greater  number  of  the  Ultramontanes  or 
Clericals,  and  the  National  Liberals,  9  Free  Con- 
servatives, 2  Conservatives,  and  several  members 
belonging  to  no  party.  The  minority  consisted 
of  the  bulk  of  the  Conservatives  and  Free  Con- 
servatives, 38  Clericals,  16  National  Liberals,  the 
members  of  the  Bavarian  Peasants'  League,  and 
3  independent  members.  The  treaty  went  into 
effect  on  March  20,  1894,  and  remains  in  force 
until  Dec.  31,  1903.  It  is  based  on  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause,  so  that  Russia  will  enjoy 
the  advantages  granted  in  the  respective  treaties 
to  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, Ron  mania,  Servia,  and  Spain.  Germany 
grants  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  cereals,  mak- 
ing that  tariff  3^  marks  a  quintal,  and  also  re- 
duces her  tariff  on  cattle  and  timber.  Russia 
reduces  her  general  tariff  of  1891,  among  others, 
on  the  following  articles :  Certain  textile  prod- 
ucts, such  as  woolen,  plush,  velvet,  knit  and 
woven  goods;  paper  articles;  leather  wares; 
cabinet  work ;  ceramic  products ;  fancy  articles ; 
musical  instruments ; chemical  products;  minerals 
and  coal;  iron,  steel,  tin,  ana  copper  wares  of 
every  kind,  including  rails  and  agncultural  ma- 
chines ;  clockwork ;  starch ;  vegetables ;  and  hops. 
The  tariff  on  hops  is  reduced  from  10  to  3^ 
gold  rubles  a  pood,  and  the  duties  on  coal  and 
electrical  cables  50  per  cent.  Russia  agrees  to 
accept  the  German  gold  currency  in  payment 
of  customs  dues  at  the  rate  of  1,000  marks  to 
308  gold  rubles.  In  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  tariff  reductions  Germany  is  entitled 
to  the  rates  of  the  Franco-Russian  commercial 
treaty  of  1893,  in  so  far  as  they  are  lower  than 
those  of  the  present  agreement. 

Aside  from  the  reduction  of  the  customs  duties, 
the  treaty  deals  with  the  reciprocal  treatment 
of  subjects  of  the  two  countries  on  the  basis  of 
the  most- favored-nation  clause.  Jewish  emi- 
grants of  Russian  origin  may  return  to  Russia 
if  they  are  provided  with  a  Russian  passport 
and  have  not  sojourned  in  Germany  for  more 


than  a  month.  Goods  in  transit  are  free  from 
duty,  unless  they  are  articles  of  state  monopoly 
in  the  country  through  which  they  pass,  or  are 
objectionable  on  sanitary  or  other  similar 
grounds.  Ships  and  cargoes  are  reciprocally 
free  from  extra  harbor,  tonnage,  or  other  dues, 
with  the  exception  of  special  concessions  in 
favor  of  the  national  fishing  and  mercantile  fleets 
of  either  country.  No  discrimination  shall  be 
made  in  freight  rates  of  the  railroads  by  reason 
of  the  nationality  of  the  shipper  in  either  coun- 
try. Russia  agrees  to  reduce  her  tariff  on  cer- 
tain articles  when  imported  overland  to  corre- 
spond with  the  duties  imposed  on  the  same 
articles  when  imported  by  way  of  the  Baltic 
ports,  where  hitherto  there  was  a  distinction 
made  in  favor  of  the  same  articles  when  im- 
ported by  way  of  the  Baltic  ports ;  and  further- 
more agrees  not  to  impose  any  differential  tariff 
for  the  import  trade  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  reserving  such  rights,  however,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Caucasian  coast  and  the  Black  Sea. 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  agrees  not  to  make 
any  more  favorable  tariff  on  any  of  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire  than  those  existing  between  the 
two  countries  on  the  boundary  line  of  Germany 
and  Russia.  The  two  contracting  parties  pledge 
themselves  to  regulate  the  railroad  freight  rates, 
and  to  endeavor  to  introduce  a  direct  freight 
tariff,  especially  on  the  lines  leading  to  the  Ger- 
man ports  of  Dantzic  and  KSnigsberg.  The 
present  treaty  applies  to  Finland  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, but,  inasmucn  as  the  Finnish  custom  auties 
are  lower  in  a  good  many  instances  than  those 
agreed  upon  in  this  treaty,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment intends  to  raise  those  duties  to  the  level  of 
those  agreed  upon,  but  this  change  will  not  be 
made  until  1898.  In  order  to  appease  the  anger 
of  the  Conservatives  the  German  Government 
abolished  the  rule  demanding  absolute  proof  of 
the  foreign  origin  of  cereals  intended  for  re-ex- 
port. Under  the  new  law  the  proof  is  dispensed 
with,  and  all, exporters  of  cereals,  whether  home 
grown  or  foreign,  are  entitled  to  a  certificate 
authorizing  them  to  import  an  equal  quantity 
free  of  dutv. 

Bimetanism     in    Germany.— Bimetallism 
has  been  for  years  a  burning  question  in  Euro- 

fean  countries  as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
nternational  conventions  have  been  held  in 
Paris  and  in  Bnissels,  but  no  remedy  has  been 
found  to  stop  the  downward  tendency  of  the 
value  of  silver,  nor  have  the  different  countries 
been  able  to  agree  to  the  establishment  of  bi- 
metallism. The  question  of  biinetaillism  has 
long  been  an  important  one  in  Germany,  and  its 
adherents  never  have  neglected  an  opportunity 
to  demand  from  the  Government  co-operation 
with  other  countries  for  the  reform  of  the  cur- 
rency on  a  bimetallic  basis.  The  action  of  Great 
Britain  in  closing  the  silver  mints  in  India  and 
that  of  the  United  States  in  repealing  the  Sher- 
man act,  both  in  1893,  induced  the  German 
Government  to  appoint  a  silver  commission 
"for  the  discussion  of  measures  to  raise  and 
establish  the  value  of  silver."  The  commission 
consisted  of  16  members,  4  of  whom  were  bi- 
metallists,  4  were  supporters  of  the  gold  cur- 
rency, and  8  were  impartial.  The  president  of 
the  commission  was  Dr.  Koch,  director  of  the 
Imperial  Bank.    Of  the  bimetallists  of  the  Com- 
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mission  the  most  noted  were  Dr.  Arendt,  Herr 
von  KardorflP,  Count  Mirbach,  and  Baron  von 
Schorleiner-Alst,  while  among  their  opponents 
were  Dr.  Bamberger  and  Dr.  Hammacher. 
Count  Kanitz  presented  a  draft  of  a  coinage  bill 
by  which  the  German  Government  was  to  declare 
forthwith  its  adoption  of  bimetallism,  and  to  un- 
dertake to  mint  3,750,000,000  of  silver  marks 
without  waiting  for  other  countries  ol  the  world 
to  adopt  the  same  system. 

Dr.  Arendt's  plan  calls  for  an  international 
monetary  conference,  to  meet  at  Berlin,  at  which 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
States  shall  agree  to  receive  and  keep,  free  of 
charge,  silver  bars  weighing  5  kilogrammes; 
that  the  respective  governments  shall  issue  cer- 
tificates against  these,  which  may  be  exchanged 
at  any  time  for  the  bars.  The  agreement  is 
to  last  five  years,  and  representatives  of  the 
different  countries  are  to  meet  annually  to  fix 
the  price  of  the  bars.  At  such  meetings  each 
country  is  to  have  one  vote  for  every  million  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  price  of  the  bars  for  the 
first  year  would  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age price  of  silver  in  London  during  three 
months  following  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
the  price  so  fixed  to  constitute  the  minimum 
during  the  period  of  the  treaty.  A  proposal  by 
Horr  Konig  suggests  retention  of  the  free  coin- 
age of  gold ;  the  reopening  of  the  mints  of  India 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver;  withdrawal  of  the 
existing  silver  currency  and  its  replacement  by 
new  silver  coinage  related  to  the  gold  currency 
in  the  proportion  of  24  to  1 ;  the  new  silver  cur- 
rency to  be  legal  tender  in  the  respective  states 
where  it  is  coined,  but  no  other  state  to  be  obliged 
to  permit  its  circulation  or  to  receive  it  in  pay- 
ment, or  exchange  for  gold;  the  levying  of  a 
seigniorage  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  on  silver  coin^ 
age  by  every  state,  which  may  be  raised  to  20  per 
cent,  or  altered  at  will  within  these  limits:  the 
mints  of  each  country  to  be  required  to  coin  silver 
for  private  persons,  but  the  amount  not  to  exceed 
1  mark  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum. 

The  proposal  submitted  by  Prof.  Lexis,  which, 
like  Herr  Konig's  proposition,  presupposes  the 
retention  of  the  gold  currency,  contenas  for  the 
co-operation  of  all  important  states,  and  sug- 
gests a  ratio  of  1  to  21,  the  currency  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  state  in  payment  of  all  dues,  and 
by  private  persons,  in  sums  not  exceeding  1.000 
marks.  Germany  is  to  raise  the  amount  of  sil- 
ver in  circulation  to  20  marks  f>er  head  of  the 
population,  instead  of  the  present  10  marks  per 
head,  and  must  annually  purchase  195,000  kilo- 
grammes of  silver  for  that  purpose.  Other 
states  are  to  adopt  similar  measures,  and  Great 
Britain  is  to  reopen  her  mints  in  India  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver.  Prof.  Lexis  reckons  that, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Germanv,  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  and  the  United  States,  between  1,100,000 
and  1,300,000  kilogrammes  of  silver  would  be 
bought,  and  that  that  would  suffice  to  fix  the 
price  of  silver  at  a  minimum  price  of  40d. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  Commission 
Count  Posadowsky,  Secretary  of  the  Imperial 
Treasury,  declared  that  the  members  were  agreed 
that  the  fluctuating  value  of  silver  entailed  cer- 
tain losses  to  the  foreign  as  well  as  the  do- 
mestic commerce  of  Germany ;  that  Germany 
alone  was  not  in  a  position  to  take  measures  to 


raise  the  price  of  silver ;  and  that  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  do  so  either  by  a  system  of  monopoly, 
by  international  agreement,  or  by  regulating  the 
production  of  the  metal;  that,  however,  the 
Government  would  examine  the  submitted  pro- 
posals, and  would  make  those  which  it  regarded 
as  feasible  a  basis  of  further  consideration. 

Legislation. — The  session  of  the  German 
Reichstag  in  1894  was  not  productive  of  very 
important  legislation,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Russian  commercial  treaty.  A  new 
trade-mark  law  was  passed  which  went  into 
effect  Oct.  1,  1894.  It  resembles  the  law  gov- 
erning trade-marks  in  England,  and  requires 
manufacturers  to  have  their  trade-marks  regis- 
tered at  the  Patent  Office,  and  with  the  Reichs- 
gericht  at  Leipzig.  A  period  of  four  years  is 
allowed  in  which  to  register. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Clericals  to  re- 
peal the  laws  of  1872  against  the  Jesuits,  which 
are  the  only  laws  remaining  of  the  Kulturkampf 
which  Prince  Bismarck  led  against  the  Catholic 
Church.  At  the  second  reading  of  the  motion 
to  repeal,  this  was  carried  by  172  votes  against 
136,  and  on  the  third  reading  the  motion  was 
accepted  by  168  votes  against  145.  So  far  as  the 
Reicnstag  was  concerned  the  laws  were  repealed, 
but  the  Bundesrath  was  ol  a  diereht  opinion,  and 
refused  to  sanction  the  repeal.  It  exempted, 
however,  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  the  orders 
of  the  Redemptorists  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  the  Prussian  Landtag  even  less  work  was 
accomplished  than  in  the  Reichstag.  A  bill 
amending  the  Evangelical  Church  laws,  one  for 
the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the 
Elbe  and  the  Trave,  and  thus  form  another  wa- 
ter-way from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea,  and 
lastly  a  bill  creating  compulsory  chambers  of 
agriculture  in  each  province,  were  the  only  meas- 
ures decided  upon  in  this  body  of  legislators. 

Reconciliation  of  Emperor  lYilhelm  and 
Prince  Bismarck.— Ever  since  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  EmiKiror  and  Prince  Bismarck,  in 
March,  1890,  which  led  to  the  dismissal  of  the 
latter  from  his  post  as  German  Chancellor,  there 
have  been  rumors  of  an  approaching  reconcili- 
ation of  the  two.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if 
this  would  never  take  place,  for  the  attacks 
against  the  new  rigime.  inspired  by  the  "  Old 
Man  of  Friedrichsruh "  were  too  '  bitter  and 
sharp  not  to  be  noticed  bv  his  monarch.  Yet, 
if  the  Emperor  ha<l  hoped  that  after  his  retire- 
ment Prince  Bismarck  would  be  politically  dead, 
he  had  counted  without  the  German  people,  for 
wherever  the  old  Chancellor  went  he  was  en- 
thusiastically received.  Delegations  numbering 
several  thousands  went  to  visit  him  at  Fried- 
richsruh, Varzin,  and  Kissingen,  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  his  speeches  on  those  occa- 
sions formed  the  basis  of  long  discussions  in  the 
press.  In  short.  Prince  Bismarck  still  remained 
an  important  factor  in  German  politics,  although 
he  haa  retired  from  active  life.  It  was  therefore 
a  good  political  move  on  the  part  of  the  German 
Emperor  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  man 
who  had  made  him  German  Emperor.  The  first 
step  was  taken  by  the  Kaiser  in  the  fall  of  1893, 
when  he  placed  one  of  his  castles  at  the  disposal 
of  the  prince,  where  he  might  regain  his  strength, 
which  was  materially  impaired  by  an  illness  in- 
curred  at    Bad   Kissingen.     Prince    Bismarck 
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gratefully  and  gracefully  declined  this  offer. 
Early  in  January,  18W,  fimperor  Wilhelm  sent 
his  aid-de-canip  to  Friedrichsruh  to  invite 
Prince  Bismarck  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Berlin, 
and  the  old  Chancellor  fixed  the  20th  day  of 
January  for  that  purpose.  Immense  crowds 
greeted  the  prince  on  his  arrival  in  Berlin, 
where  he  was  received  at  the  station  by  Prince 
Heinrich  of  Prussia  in  the  name  of  his  imperial 
brother.  The  meeting  between  the  young  Em- 
peror and  his  old  Chancellor  was  very  cordial, 
the  Kaiser  kissing  the  prince  several  times,  and 
embracing  him  in  full  view  of  the  public.  The 
prince  stayed  in  Berlin  as  the  guest  of  the  Kai- 
ser until  the  evening,  when  he  went  back  to 
Friedrichsruh,  the  Emperor  accompanying  him 
to  the  station  and  at  parting  promising  to  visit 
the  prince  at  his  home.  The  return  visit  by  the 
Emperor  was  paid  on  Feb.  19,  1894,  and'  the 
whole  German  people  celebrated  the  reconcilia- 
tion as  an  important  historical  event. 

Emperor  Wilhelm's  Speech.— For  nearly 
two  years  Germany's  Emperor  had  been  ex- 
tremely conservative  in  his  public  utterances, 
but  in  the  fall  of  1894  he  laid  caution  aside  and 
delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  warned  the  nobil- 
ity not  to  go  too  far  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Government.  A  large  number  of  the  nobility 
are  members  of  the  Agrarian  League,  and  the 
Agrarian  League  was  the  principal  opponent  of 
the  Russian  commercial  treaty.  The  speech  was 
delivered  on  Sept.  6,  1894,  at  a  state  banquet  of 
East  Prussia  in  K5nigsberg,  the  old  historical 
capital  of  the  province  and  the  center  of  the  old 
landed  gentry.  The  Emperor,  after  thanking 
those  present  at  the  banquet  for  the  reception 
accorded  to  him  and  the  Empress  while  in  East 
Prussia,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
province  was  chiefly  dependent  on  agriculture, 
and  had,  above  all,  to  maintain  an  energetic 
peasantry,  to  be  the  pillar  and  stay  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy.  Then,  after  alluding  to  the  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  agriculture  for  the  past 
four  years,  the  Emperor  continued : 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  under  the  influence  of  the  hard 
times  doubts  had  arisen  afl  to  -whether  promises 
which  had  been  made  would  be  fulfilled.  Yes,  to 
my  sorrow,  I  have  noticed  that  in  the  circles  of  the 
nobility  which  stand  nearest  mv  throne  my  best  in- 
tentions have  been  misconstruea  and  sometimes  even 
combated.  The  word  "  ojiposition  "  has  come  to  my 
ears.  Gentlemen,  opposition  of  Prussian  nobles  to 
their  King  is  a  monstrous  thing.  Opposition  is  onlv 
justifiable  when  the  King  himself  stands  at  its  head. 
So  much  the  history  of  my  house  can  teach  us.  How 
often  have  my  ancestors  been  compelled  to  withstand 
the  misguided  members  of  a  single  class  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  community  1  The  successor  of  him  who 
of  his  own  right  became  the  Sovereign  Duke  of  Prus- 
sia will  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  great  forefather. 
Even  as  once  the  first  King  of  Prussia  said,  "  Ex  me 
tnea  naia  corona^  and  as  his  son  molded  the  royal 
authority  into  a  rocher  de  bronze,  so  do  I,  like  my 
imperial  grandfather,  represent  the  monarchy  by 
rignt  divine. 

After  reminding  the  guests  that  he  was  the 
largest  landowner  in  the  state,  and  as  such 
participated  in  the  burdens,  and  was  well  aware 
of  the  hard  times,  the  Emperor  called  on  the 
nobility  to  assist  him  in  his  exertions  "  not  by 
clamor  and  not  by  the  means  employed  by  the 
professional  Opposition  parties  which  you  have 
so  often  and  so  rightly  combated,  but  "by  trust- 


ful intercourse  with  your  Sovereign.  My  door 
is  ever  open  for  every  one  of  my  subjects,  and  to 
every  one  I  lend  a  willing  ear. '  Turn  your  steps 
thither,  and  I  will  let  bygones  be  bygones." 

Recalling  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Em- 
peror Wilhelm  I,  the  Emperor  concluded  : 

Kaiser  )^ilhelm  I  stands  before  us  holding  In  his 
right  hand  the  imfjerial  sword,  the  symbol  of  justice 
and  order.  It  reminds  us  all  of  other  duties,  of  the 
serious  battle  which  has  to  be  fought  against  those 
whose  attacks  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  the 
state  and  of  society.  Now,  gentlemen,  my  summons 
goes  forth  to  you :  Up  and  fiffht  for  religion,  for  mo- 
rality, and  for  order  acainst  the  parties  of  revolution. 
As  the  ivy  twines  itself  round  the  gnarled  stem  of  the 
oak,  adorning  it  with  its  foliage  and  protecting  it 
when  storms  roar  through  its  branches,  so  must  the 
ranks  of  the  Prussian  nobility  close  up  round  my 
house.  May  it,  and  with  it  the  whole  nobility  of 
German  stock,  be  a  shining  example  for  those  sec- 
tions of  the  people  which  stfll  hang  back.  Let  it  be 
so;  let  us  march  together  to  this  struggle.  Forward, 
with  the  help  of  God,  and  lost  to  honor  be  he  who 
deserts  his  King !  In  the  hope  that  East  Prussia  will 
be  the  first  province  in  the  line  of  battle  I  raise  my 
^lass  and  drink  to  the  prosperity  of  the  province  and 
Its  inhabitants. 

This  remarkable  speech  created  a  storm  in 
the  German  press.  Tne  Conservatives,  however, 
against  whom  this  warning  was  principally  di- 
rected, tried  to  hide  their  embarrassment  and  to 
excuse  their  opposition  to  the  commercial  policy 
of  Count  von  Caprivi,  but,  on  the  whole,  only 
succeeded  in  showing  repentance  and  submis- 
siveness  to  the  orders  of  their  King ;  while 
the  Liberal  press  prophesied  coercive  measures 
against  free  thought  and  speech,  which  events 
proved  to  be  not  without  foundation. 

Count  Ton  Caprivi's  Kesignation.— Ever 
since  the  Emperor's  speech  at  KOnigsberg  ru- 
mors had  been  rife  throughout  the  empire  that 
measures  were  under  consideration  tending  to 
repress  the  spreading  doctrines  of  socialism. 
Under  Prince  Bismarck  repressive  legislation 
against  the  Socialists  had  been  adopted,  but  in 
spite  of  it  socialism  had  gained  ground  through- 
out Germany,  and  it  was  considered  wise  to  re- 
peal those  laws  and  deal  openly  with  the  revolu- 
tionary party.  The  growing  feeling  of  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction  in  the  German  Empire,  the 
constant  gains  of  the  Socialists  at  the  polls,  the 
misdeeds  of  the  anarchists  in  foreign  countries, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Agrarian  League  and 
its  opposition  to  the  Government  reminded  the 
EmpJeror  of  the  dangers  ahead,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  formulate  laws  that  could  effectually 
check  the  progress  of  government  by  the  people. 
It  was  known  that  Count  von  Caprivi,  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  was  not  in  favor  of  repressive 
laws,  such  as  were  demanded  by  the  Emperor, 
but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  important  ques- 
tions of  state,  he  bowed  down  to  his  master  and 
accepted  his  views.  Early  in  October  a  confer- 
ence of  the  Bundesrath  was  called,  and  Chancel- 
lor von  Caprivi  submitted  his  proposed  legislation 
to  that  body.  The  Bundesrath  was,  however, 
by  no  means  unanimously  in  favor  of  repressive 
laws,  and  the  representatives  of  several  of  the 
states  insisted  that  their  local  laws  were  suflft- 
cient  to  deal  with  the  disturbing  elements. 
Count  von  Caprivi  was  by  no  means  in  an  envia- 
ble position  ;  on  the  one  hand  was  the  Emperor 
urgent  for  the  most  repressive  laws,  on  the  other 
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the  delegates  of  the  states  denying  the  necessity 
for  such  laws,  while  in  the  ministry  opinions 
differed  as  to  what  should  be  done.  There  had 
long  been  a  secret  enmity  between  Count  von 
Capri vi  and  Count  Botho  zu  Eulenburg,  the 
Prussian  Prime  Minister,  who  was  appointed  to 
that  office  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  primary  education  bill,  when  Count  von 
Capnvi  resigned,  but  was  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
tain the  chancellorship,  giving  up  the  premier- 
ship of  Prussia,  thus  separating  these  two  of- 
fices which  had  been  united  and  held  by  Prince 
Bismarck  formerly.  The  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  two  ministers  had  lasted  for  some 
time,  but  the  friction  became  acute,  and  their 
differences  on  the  question  of  the  repressive  laws 
made  harmonious  action  impossible.  It  was 
known  that  Count  zu  Eulenburg  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  Empei-or  on  Oct  23, 1894,  but 
was  prevailed  uoon  to  remain  in  office  until  his 
successor  could  be  conveniently  selected.  In  the 
mean  time  Count,  von  Caprivi  succeeded  in  win- 
ning a  majority  of  the  Bundesrath  for  the  repres- 
sive legislation,  and  was  congratulated  upon  his 
success  by  the  Emperor.  The  conference  of  the 
Bundesrath  was  adjourned,  and  the  members 
left  Berlin  for  their  homes  under  the  impression 
that  evervthing  had  been  arranged  satisfactorily, 
when  suddenly,  on  Oct.  26,  Count  von  Caprivi 
resigned,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted  by 
the  Emperor,  and  at  the  same  time  the  resigna- 
tion of  Count  zu  Eulenburg  was  announced  and 
likewise  accepted.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
resignation  of  the  former  is  not  known ;  but  that 
the  crisis  came  on  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  was  just 
on  the  point  of  going  to  hunt  at  Blankenburg 
and  the  preparations  that  had  been  made  for  a 
week's  hunt  were  canceled.  Although  the  true 
reason  of  the  Chancellor's  resignation  is  not 
known,  the  better  opinion  is  that  it  was  due  to 
the  intrigues  of  several  members  of  the  Federal 
ministry,  and  the  strained  relations  existing  be- 
tween Count  von  Caprivi  and  Count  zu  Eulen- 
burg, which  could  no  longer  be  compromised, 
and  that  when  both  offeretl  their  resignations, 
the  Emperor  dismissed  them  both.  Count  von 
Caprivi  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  new  regime, 
as  it  was  styled  by  his  critic.  Prince  Bismarck. 
Under  him  Germany  entered  into  a  new  com- 
mercial policy. 

The  new  army  bill  was  the  most  important 
measure  that  he  carried,  only  by  a  dissolution 
of  the  Reichstag.  Count  von  Capri vi's  position 
on  assuming  office  was  very  difficult,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  not  only  to  combat  the  ordinary  op- 
position, but  was  constantly  opposed,  and  his 
course  criticised  by  his  predecessor.  Prince  Bis- 
marck. Count  von  Caprivi  took  his  directions 
solely  from  the  Emperor,  and  was  thus  often 
placed  in  a  false  position  through  having  meas- 
ures forced  upen  him  which  were  averse  to  his 
personal  and  political  opinion.  Fie  thus  es- 
tranged many  who  had  been  disposed  to  support 
him,  while  he  failed  to  conciliate  his  adversaries. 
For  the  same  reason,  his  policy  seeme<l  also  half 
hearted  and  waverincr.  Personally,  Count  von 
Caprivi  left  the  reputation  of  a  distinguished 
and  honorable  man,  a  fluent  talker,  and  a  dex- 
terous and  highly  qualified  parliamentarian. 
The  attempt  to  separate  the  two  offices  of  Ger- 


man Chancellor  and  of  Premier  of  Prussia  had 

§  roved  unsatisfactory,  and  so  Emperor  Wilhelm 
ecided  to  reunite  them  under  one  head.  On 
Oct.  28  he  appointed  Prince  von  Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfilrst  to  succeed  Count  von  Caprivi  as 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  and  Count 
Botho  zu  Eulenburg  as  Prussian  Prime  Minister ; 
the  office  of  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
which  Count  zu  Eulenburg  had  also  occupied, 
was  given  to  Baron  von  Koeller,  who  was  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Alsace- Lorraine. 

Clovis  Charles  Victor,  Prince  von  Hohenlohe- 
SchillingsfUrst,  Prince  of  Hatibor  and  Corvey, 
was  born  at  Rothenberg,  Bavaria,  March  31, 
1819.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  GSttingen, 
and  Bonn,  and  began  his  career  as  an  official 
in  the  Prussian  admmistration.  On  coming  into 
possession  of  the  estate  of  SchillingsfQrst,  he  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment, where  he  filled  many  high  posts,  being  at 
one  time  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  even- 
tually Prime  Minister.  In  1860  he  made  himself 
conspicuous  in  the  meetings  of  the  German  Zoll- 
verem,of  which  he  was  Vice-President.  His  lib- 
eral government  incited  against  him  the  ultra- 
Catholic  Bavarians,  whose  opposition  finally 
forced  him  from  power.  In  1870  he  was  a 
strong  advocate  in  the  Bavarian  House  of  Peers 
of  supporting  Prussia  in  the  war  against  France, 
and  of  the  union  of  the  German  states  into 
one  German  Empire.  In  1871  he  was  elected  to 
the  German  Reichstag,  and  became  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  that  body.  In  1874  he  was  sent  to  Paris 
as  Grerman  ambassador,  to  succeed  Count  von 
Arnim,  and  found  among  the  archives  of  the 
embassy  the  documents  that  assisted  Prince  Bis- 
marck in  introducing  the  state  trial  against  Count 
von  Arnim.  In  1878  he  was  one  of  the  German 
plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  In 
1885  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, succeeding  Marshal  Manteuffel,  which  post 
he  still  occupied  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chancellorship.  In  spite  of  his  age.  Prince  von 
Hohenlohe  is  still  in  full  possession  of  aU  his 
mental  and  physical  faculties.  His  choice  gave 
a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  to  the  south  Germans, 
and,  being  a  Catholic,  he  is  likely  to  gain  some 
of  the  Clericals  as  his  supporters. 

The  Opening  of  the  Reichstag.— The  ses- 
sion of  the  Reichstag  was  opened  by  Emperor 
Wilhelm,  in  person,  on  Dec  5,  1894.  In  his 
speech  from  the  throne,  the  Emperor  welcomed 
the  Deputies  to  take  up  their  lalx)rs  in  the  new 
Reichstag  building  which  had  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  called  attention  to  the  social  and 
economic  tasks  to  be  performed  there.  He  said 
that  he  regarded  the  pmtection  of  the  weaker 
classes  of  society  and  their  higher  economic  and 
moral  development  as  the  noblest  task  of  the 
state.  In  order  to  preserve  and  increase  the 
feelins:  of  content  and  solidarity  of  the  people,  it 
would  l)e  necessary  to  meet  the  dangers  raised  by 
those  attempting  to  create  disturbances  in  the 
country:  that  the  state  might  have  the  power 
to  do  its  duties,  the  prej^ent  laws  bein^  insuffi- 
cient for  that  pur|)ose.  a  bill  would  be  intro- 
duce<l  exlendintr  the  criminal  laws  for  the  in- 
creased protection  of  the  state  and  the  better 
maintenance  of  onler.  A  bill  was  announced  for 
the  payment  of  damages  to  persons  convicted 
and  sentenced  for  offenses  of  which  they  were 
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mnoceiit ;  also  a  bill  to  do  away  with  misuses 
of  the  bourse;  one  for  the  reparation  of  the 
ubuses  caused  by  dishonest  trade  competition  ;  a 
bill  for  a  tax  on  tobacco ;  and  a  bill  for  the  read- 
justment of  the  financial  i-elations  between  the 
several  states  and  the  empire.  In  closing,  the 
Emperor  paid  a  short  tribute  to  the  late  Czar 
Alexjinder  III  of  Russia,  in  whom,  he  said,  he 
uioumed  the  loss  of  a  f Fiend  and  a  tried  cola- 
borer  in  the  works  of  peace. 

The  new  Reichstag  building  is  situated  on  the 
Konigsplatz,  just  outside  of  the  Brandenburg 
gate,  fronting  the  Thiergarten  and  opposite  the 
triumphal  column.  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
two  handsomest  buildings  in  the  country,  and 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  28,700,000  marks,  which 
sum  will  probably  be  increased  to  over  80,000,000 
marks  before  the  building  is  entirely  completed. 
It  took  ten  years  to  build,  and  covei-s  u  space  of 
11,000  square  metres.  The  architect  was  Paul 
Wallat.  In  the  main,  the  Renaissance  style  of 
architecture  has  been  adopted,  but  the  building 
contains  elements  of  a  number  of  other  styles. 
It  is  rectangular,  with  a  tower  at  each  end,  and 
in  the  center  an  immense  dome.  The  main  en- 
trance is  a  great  stairway,  at  the  top  of  which  6 
huge  pillars,  54  feet  in  height,  stand  out  like 
those  of  a  Greek  temple.  The  session  room  of 
the  Reichstag  is  on  the  first  floor,  which,  not 
being  very  large,  has,  for  that  reason,  better 
acoustics.  An  immense  lobby,  encircling  this 
chamber,  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  in- 
side. Commodious  rooms  are  provided  for  the 
Bundesrath  library,  and  there  is  a  foyer,  also  a 
Ti)om  for  the  Emperor,  rooms  for  newspaper  cor- 
respondents, telegraph  operators,  and  visitors, 
ana  innumerable  small  offices. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Reichstag  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  created  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
citement in  as  well  as  out  of  Parliament.  When 
Herr  von  Leoetzow,  the  President  of  the  Reichs- 
tag, had  finished  his  opening  speech,  he  called 
for  cheers  for  Emperor  Wil helm;  all  delegates 
arose  and  cheered  lustily  with  the  exception  of 
the  Socialists,  who  remained  seated  and  refused 
to  cheer.  This  discourtesy  awakened  a  storm 
of  indignation,  and  the  other  members  roundly 
abused  them ;  the  President  of  the  Reichstag  also 
considered  it  his  duty  to  reprimand  the  offend- 
ing delegates.  Herr  Liebknccht,  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Socialists,  replied,  defending  the  action 
of  his  party,  and  further  declared  the  speech 
from  the  throne  to  be  a  hypocritical  document. 
Another  uproar  ensued,  and  Chancellor  von 
Ilohenlohe  requested  that  the  Reichstag  adopt 
rules  to  punish  Herr  Liebknecht  for  lese-ma- 
jesty. A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
such  a  resolution,  which  reported  against  it,  and 
when  the  matter  was  brought  up  in  the  Reichs- 
tag that  body  rejected  the  proposed  punishment 
by  a  vote  of  168  to  54. 

The  Anti-reTolution  Bill.— As  was  inti- 
mated in  the  Empferor*s  speech  at  KSnigsberg, 
and  was  announced  in  tne  sr>eech  from  the 
throne  at  the  opening  of  the  lieichstag,  a  bill 
was  duly  laid  before  that  body  containing  im- 
portant amendments  to  the  criminal  code,  with 
the  view  of  repressing  the  spread  of  revolution- 
ary doctrines.  All  sorts  of  rumors  had  been  cir- 
culated as  to  the  severity  of  the  measure,  but 
when  the  desired  changes  were  made  known  it 
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appeared  that  the  amendments  were  worse  than 
had  been  feared  by  all,  except,  perhaps,  the  So- 
cialists. The  bill  itself  is  calleu  the  revolution 
bill.  The  most  objectionable  and  really  repres- 
sive clauses  are  those  amending  paragraphs  180 
and  181  of  the  criminal  code.  Paragraph  180, 
without  the  amendment,  reads : 

Whoever  publicly,  and  in  a  manner  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace,  incites  different  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation to  acts  of  violence  against  each  other,  is  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  not  exceeding  600  marks,  or  with 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years. 

The  proposed  amendment  adds  this : 

The  same  punishment  may  be  inflicted  on  any  one 
who,  in  a  manner  dangerous  to  the  public  peace, 
publicly  attacks  religion,  the  monarchy,  marriage, 
the  family,  or  property  with  expressions  of  abuse. 

Paragraph  131  of  the  criminal  code,  as  amend- 
ed, would  read : 

Whoever  publicly  asserts  or  disseminates  invented 
or  distortetl  facts  which  he  knows  or  (according  to 
circumstances)  must  conclude  to  be  invented  or  dis- 
torted, having  in  view  to  render  contemptible  insti- 
tutions of  the  state  or  decrees  of  the  authorities,  is 
punishable  with  a  fine  not  exceeding  6CK)  marks,  or 
with  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years. 

Another  paragraph  of  the  bill  makes  not  only 
the  commission  of  a  crime  punishable,  but  also 
the  intention  to  commit  it,  although  the  inten- 
tion may  not  as  yet  have  become  manifest  in 
acts  involving  the  beginning  of  a  criminal  act. 
The  judge  alone  is  to  decide  whether  the  crimi- 
nal intent  exists. 

These  amendments  are  the  principal  ones. 
If  the  paragraphs  should  be  constnied  to  apply 
only  to  the  revolutionary  parties,  the  objection 
would  not  be  so  great ;  but  as  these  amendments 
read  they  may  be  applied  against  any  party  or 
individual  who  dares  to  criticise  the  Government 
in  speech  or  print.  Freedom  of  speech  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press  would  be  virtually  abolished, 
although  the  Constitution  secures  both  of  these 
important  rights  of  a  free  nation  to  the  German 
people.  The  opposition  to  the  bill  is  therefore 
not  confined  to  the  Socialists,  but  all  liberal  for- 
ties see  in  it  a  danger  to  the  spreading  of  liberal 
tendencies,  and  even  the  Conservatives  fear  that 
they  may  be  brought  under  the  head  of  opponents 
to  the  monarchy,  having  in  mind  their  late  oppo- 
sition to  the  commercial  treaty  with  Russia  and 
the  reprimand  they  received  from  their  Emperor. 

The  International  Miners*  Congress.- The 
International  Miners'  Congress  was  opened  in 
Berlin  on  May  14,  1894,  and  the  conference 
lasted  until  May  19.  To  this  conference  Ger- 
many sent  39  delegates.  Great  Britain  88,  France 
4,  Austria  2,  and  Belgium  3;  and  they  repre- 
sented, respectivelv,  193,000,  045,000.  100,000, 
100,000,  and  70,000  miners.  The  reports  pre- 
pared by  the  nations  represented,  and  read  to 
the  delegates,  are  interesting  as  showing  the 
wages  earned  by  the  miners  in  the  different 
countries.  The  report  of  the  representatives  of 
Great  Britain  for  Durham  and  ^ol■thumberland 
shows  that  the  miners  of  Durham  earn  $1.52  a 
day,  w^hile  the  Northumberland  miners  only 
earn  about  $1.32  per  day.  The  miners  work  on 
an  average  seven  hours  and  a  half,  counted  from 
bank  to  bank,  ten  days  out  of  eleven  in  North- 
umberland, and  nine  days  out  of  eleven  in  Dur- 
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ham.  The  report  for  Austria  shows  the  wages 
earned  to  average  77  cents,  while  the  amount 
of  work  done  varies  between  eight  and  twelve 
hours  a  day.-  A  great  many  women  are  era- 
ployed  at  the  surface  of  the  mines,  their  com- 
fensation  amounting  to  about  24  cents  a  day. 
n  France  the  annual  wage  for  miners  amounts 
to  about  $233.53,  or  about  78  cents  a  day,  while 
surface  workers  earn  about  $174.07  annually,  or 
58  cents  a  day.  In  Germany  the  wages'  for 
miners  vary  between  $142.80  and  $228.24  an- 
nually, or  between  48  and  76  cents  daily.  In 
Belgium  the  wages  vary  between  49  and  54 
cents  a  day  for  men,  between  17  and  39  cents  for 
boys,  and  between  20  and  39  cents  for  women, 
while  the  working  hours  vary  from  eight  to  thir- 
teen a  day.  At  the  congress  a  resolution  was 
adopted  approving  the  legislative  restriction  of 
work  in  mines  to  eight  hours  a  day,  and  also  an 
amendment  to  the  above  resolution  extending  the 
eight-hour  restriction  to  surface  workers.  The 
resolution  adopted  in  1893  at  Brussels  prohibiting 
female  labor  in  all  countries  in  and  about  mines 
was  reaffirmed  unanimously.  So  far  the  proceed- 
ings had  been  comparatively  quiet,  although  all 
through  the  sessions  of  the  congress  an  under- 
current of  bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Conti- 
nental miners  against  their  English  brethren 
had  been  apparent.  This  had .  been  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  the  representatives  of 
Great  Britain  had  imposed  their  strict  methods 
of  business  upon  the  congress,  and  as  the  French 
and  German  delegates  showed  great  incapacity 
to  understand  fixed  rules  and  observe  them  a 
great  many  interruptions  occurred,  which  were 
always  decided  in  favor  of  the  British  delegates. 
The  standing  orders  of  the  congress  provide  that 
the  results  of  the  divisions  shall  be  decided  by 
the  numbers  of  the  miners  represented,  and  not 
by  the  number  of  the  nationalities  voting,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  British  delegates  represented 
045,000  miners,  while  the  Continental  delegates 
combined  only  represented  463,000  miners, -the 
former  had  a  comfortable  working  majority.  A 
resolution  on  employers'  liability,  making  em- 
ployers responsible  for  each  and  every  accident 
o(5Curring  m  their  mines,  was  rejected  by  the 
action  of  the  British  delegates  in  voting  against 
it.  This  started  the  storm,  and  when  a  resolu- 
tion, introduced  by  a  British  delegate,  '*that 
this  congress  believes  that  overproducti(^n  of 
coal  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  unskilled  labor 
in  mines  and  the  competition  of  middlemen,  an<l 
therefore  agrees  that  all  nationalities  should  use 
every  legitimate  means  to  prevent  overproduc- 
tion'of  coal  by  limiting  the  output  and  by  seek- 
ing legal  means  to  prevent  such  unskilled  labor 
entering  the  mines  m  the  future,  was  adopted  by 
means  of  the  solid  British  vote  against  that  of 
the  Continental  delegates,  a  scene  of  wild  dis- 
order ensued.  The  French  delegates  jumped 
up  on  their  seats  and  shouted  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  a  farce,  and  that  the  British  dele- 
gates tried  to  force  their  views  on  the  minors 
of  the  Continent.  Amid  the  disturbance  the 
British  delegates  declared  that  they  would  have 
to  leave  for  home  the  next  day,  and  could  not 
attend  any  adjourned  meeting.  Two  of  the  Brit- 
ish delegates  were  prevailed  upon  to  remain,  and 
on  the  following  day  Paris  was  selected  as  the 
place  of  the  next  congress. 


GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS.  The  following 
list  comprises  the  most  notable  gifts  and  bequests 
for  public  purposes,  of  $5,000  each  and  upward 
in  amount  or  value,  that  were  made,  became  op- 
erative, or  were  completed  in  the  United  States 
during  1894.  It  excludes  the  ordinarv  denomi- 
national contributions  for  educational  and  be- 
nevolent purposes  and  State  and  munici[>al  ap- 
propriations to  public  and  sectarian  institutions. 
Great  praise  is  due  to  State,  municipal,  and  other 
public  authorities,  to  financial,  commercial,  and 
social  organizations,  and  to  individuals  who,  to 
relieve  the  poor  and  unemployed,  made  special 
gifts  that  are  beyond  computation.  The  known 
value  of  the  gifts  and  bequests  enumerated  ex- 
ceeds $32,000,000. 

Abbott,  Mrs.  EDfln  Lambert,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  be- 
questij  to  the  Presbyteriun  UoHpital  and  the  Women'* 
Christian  Association  of  that  city,  each  $3,000 ;  to  the 
latter  her  residuary  estate. 

Alexaoder,  J.  A.,  of  Woodford  County,  Ey.,  to  the 
Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  prop- 
ertv  valued  at  $100,000  and  yielding  6  per  cent. 

iniei,  Mrs.  Sarah  L,  widow'of  Oliver  Ames,  of  North 
Easton,  Mass.,  bec^uests  (which  were  distributed  in 
1894)  to  the  American  Unitarian  Assooiation  and  the 
Free  Hospital  for  Women,  each  $10,000*  to  the  New 
England  ilaspital  for  Women  and  Children,  $5,000; 
and  to  Unity  Church,  for  music,  the  income  of 
$6,000. 

AndnwB,  Loring  William,  of  New  York  city,  gift  to 
Yolo  University,  a  collection  of  early  printed  books 
and  rare  MSS.,  mcluding  a  Caxton  valued  ut  $1,000, 
having  an  expert  valuation  of  $10,000. 

Ano^yiDodB  Frieod,  of  New  York  city,  gift  to  the  trua- 
tees  of  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Hospital,  $25,00«). 

Anonymoos  Fiiand,  of  New  York  city,  gift  to  the 
Church  of  the  Transfiguration  ("  The  Little  Church 
Around  the  Corner"),  a  plot  of  ground  for  enlanure- 
ment  of  the  church  and  other  purposes,  valufxl'ot 
$70,000. 

Anonymou  Friend,  gift  to  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Protectant  Episcopal  Church,  New 
York  city,  for  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  dean, 
$20,000. 

Anonyiiioias  lUend.  (;ift  to  St.  Bamabas^s  Hospital, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  fil 0,000. 

Ammymaofl  Friend,  (?ifl  to  the  Collesre  of  the  United 
Brethren,  at  North  Manchester,  Ind.,  conditional  on 
an  equal  sum  being  raised  within  the  donor's  lifetime, 
$l,0(K),000  If  a  like  sum  can  not  be  raised,  the  money 
will  be  paid  at  the  donor's  death.  The  object  is  to 
found  an  institution  for  the  education  of  poor  yet 
worthy  young  people  who  can  not  obtain  it  unaided, 
to  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  Young  People's 
Christian  Unioii  of  the  United  Brethren  Church. 

AnonrnuniB  Friends,  gif^s  to  the  American  University 
at  Washington,  1).  C. :  (1 )  A  woman  of  New  York  city, 
for  endowment  of  a  professorship,  $100,750 ;  ('2)  a  man 
of  Ohio,  $100,000.  Neither  will  allo^v  the  name  to  bo 
made  public. 

Aimoor,  Philip  D.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to  the  public- 
school  department  of  San  Francisco  for  a  manual 
training  school  for  boys,  to  be  managed  by  the  school 
departiuent,  and  to  be'  open  to  any  one  eligible  to  the 
public  schools,  $500,0(^0. 

Aimour,  B.  B.,  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  gift  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Home  of  that  citv,  $25,000. 

Aspinwall,  Mrs.  Jane  IC..  of  Messina,  N.  Y.,  bequesta 
to  the  Church  of  St.  .John  the  Evangelist  at  Barry- 
town,  N.  Y.,  $10,000  direct,  and  to  its  chapel  $15,000 
in  reversion. 

Astor,  William  Waldorf,  of  New  York  city  and  Lon- 
don, England,  s:irt  to  Trinity  Church,  New  York  city, 
throe  bronze  doors,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  John 
Jacob  Astor.  The  work  was  begun  in  1800,  and  the 
last  door  was  put  in  place  in  August,  1894;  estimated 
cost,  $100,000. 
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Attaibaiy,  Mra.  Olivia  Hialpi,  of  New  York  cit^,  be- 
<^uet(ts  to  vuriouH  iniBHionary  bocietiea  for  domestic  and 
loreign  work,  an  agr^regate  ot  $46,000. 

Aveiy,  Bobert  Btenton,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  bequests 
to  the  Stnithsonian  Institution,  for  publication  of  trea- 
tises on  the  mechanical  laws  governing  ethereal  ine- 
diaries,  all  but  $5,400  of  an  estate  amounting  to  $120,- 
000. 

Barlow,  Allen,  of  Binflrhamton,  N.  T.,  beoucst  for 
the  establishment  of  an  industrial  training  scnool,  his 
entire  estate,  valued  at  $100,000. 

Beok,  Oharles  Bathgate,  of  New  York  city,  beouests 
to  the  First  Presbyteriim  Church  at  West  Farms,  rJ.  Y., 
for  a  new  building,  $100,000;  Home  for  Incurables, 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crueltv  to  Children, 
and  Columbia  College,  for  prizes,  each  $10,000 ;  the 
Peabody  Home  for  Aged  Women,  $6,000:  and,  ex- 
cepting personal  bequests,'  the  remainder  of  nis  estate, 
estimated  from  $1,500,000  to  $5,000,000,  to  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  the  New  York  Hospital, 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Columbia  College,  and  the 
Board  of  ilome  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  will  was  contested,  but  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared it  valid,  Oct.  25, 1894. 

Bennett,  Mrs.  Hazriet,  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  bequests  to 
the  Homoeopathic  and  the  General  Hospitals  of  Buf- 
falo, each  $5,000 ;  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  and 
Ingleside  Home,  each  $3,500;  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, $5,000 ;  Presbyterian  institutions,  $5,500 ;  other 
institutions,  $2,500. 

Be^gdoO,  Loda,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  local 
charitable  and  church  institutions,  chiefly  German, 
$5,500. 

Berahflimer,  Adolpli,  of  New  York  city,  bequests  to 
the  Hebrew  Benevolent  and  Orphan  Asylum  and  the 
Movnt  Sinai  Hospital,  each  $10,000,  and  to  other  chari- 
ties an  agjrrcgate  of  $10,000. 

BIddle,  Miv.  Uuji  0.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bequests 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  $5,000 ;  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Training  School  for  Feeblc-Minded  People, 
$5,000;  to  the  Hahnemann  Hospital,  $4,500;  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art, 
for  a  scholarship,  $1,000 ;  and  to  trustees,  for  a  f\ind 
for  the  relief  of  indigent  women  of  Philadelphia,  the 
residue  of  her  estate. 

BOUn^  Fredflridk,  sons  of,  gift  to  the  Mary  Hitchcock 
Memonal  Hospital  at  Hanover,  Vt,  $5,000. 

Bfad,  F^anob  K.    See  Obituaries,  Aiiericax. 

Blakeman,  Birdaeje.    See  <^bituarie8,  Americak. 

BlatL  Valentine,  of  Milwaukee,  W^is.,  beouests  to 
each  of  the  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  nonsec- 
tarian  charitable  institutions  in  Uiat  city,  $500  to 
$3,000. 

Boaidman,  Mrs.  lam  BL,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  sup- 
plementary gift  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  that 
city  toward  the  construction  of  the  Manual  Training 
School,  $10,000 ;  total  gifts  for  the  purpose,  $80,000. 

Booth,  Sanniel,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  oequest  to  the 
Mothodist  Episcopal  Hospitnl.  $5,000. 

Bowne,  Samuel  W.,  and  William  flf^t,  of  New  York 
city,  gift  to  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  a  new  dormi- 
tory, completely  furnished,  cost,  $125,000;  formally 
opened  Oct.  28,  1894. 

Bqyor,  John,  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  bequest  to  the  Hos- 
pital of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  $5,000. 

Brawn,  Allen  A,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  to  Boston 
Public  Librarj',  a  remaikably  large  and  costly  collec- 
tion of  music  and  musical  literature  for  public  study 
and  reference  in  the  library  building.  A  room  hiw 
been  assigned  to  the  collection,  from  which  all  musi- 
cal instruments  will  be  excluded. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Gharlee,  of  Quincy,  111.,  bequests  to 
found  and  maintain  a  home  for  the  aged  jpoor,  her 
residence  and  $55,000;  to  the  Woodlawn  Home  for 
Orphans,  $5,000;  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls  at 
Evanston,  111.,  $5,000;  the  Illinois  Humane  Society, 
$75,000 ;  the  Louisiana  State  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  $45,0<)0;  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 


mals, $15,000:  and  the  Quincy  Humane  Society, 
$15,000. 

Brown,  E^gar  AUen,  bequest,  which  became  available 
in  1894,  to  Swarthmore  College,  for  the  library,  $5,000. 

Brown,  T.  Wlatar,  gift  to  Haverford  College,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  income  to  bo  used  for  courses  of  lectures 
on  biblical  subjects,  $10,000. 

Bnllook,  Julia,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  bequests  to  chari- 
table, educational,  and  religious  institutions  in  Bhode 
Island,  $50,000. 

Bnllook,  Mrs.  Bazah  W.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  gift  to 
the  Board  of  Associated  Charities,  a  building  that 
cost  $7,000. 

Bnznham,  Thomas  Oliver  Hanzd  Feny  (see  obituary 
in  "Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  IbiU),  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  bequest  to  the  town  of  Essex,  Mass.,  for  a  town 
hall,  $20,000,  and  for  a  public  library,  $20,000.  A 
previous  bequest  by  Dr.  John  1).  Russ  of  $5,000  was 
added  to  Mr.  Bumham^s  bequest,  and  with  the  total 
amount  ground  was  bought  and  a  town  hall  and  pub- 
lic library'  combined  was  erected.  The  building  was 
dedicated  on  the  seventy -fifth  anniversary  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  town,  Feb.  15, 1894. 

Bntteriiell  Balph,  M.  D.,  of  Kansos  City,  bequest  to 
Dartmouth  College,  the  residue  of  his  estate,  estimated 
at  $165,000,  for  a  professorship  in  palaeontology,  archse- 
oloflry,  and  ethnology. 

Bnttridk,  FrandL  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  bequests  to 
Waltliam  for  a  puolic  library,  $60,00(),  and  for  a  poor 
tundy  $10,000;  to  tlie  First  Universalist  Society,  $10,- 
000 :  and  for  other  charitable  purposes,  $26,006. 

Oamegie,  Andrew,  and  Heniy  ^ipps,  Jr.,  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  proposed  gift  for  the  construction  of  the 
largest  telescope  in  the  world  for  Allegheny  Observa- 
tory, the  greater  part  of  the  estimated  cost,  $150,000. 
The  instrument  is  to  be  63  feet  long,  with  a  lens  50 
inches  in  diameter,  or  14  inches  larger  than  tliat  of 
the  Lick  telescope. 

Ohamberlain,  mnoet  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bo- 

auests  to  the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
le  collection  of  gems  and  quartz  crystals  inherited 
fVom  her  father ;  and  to  mission  and  charitable  organi- 
zations of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  $15,000. 

Ohaw,  Theodore,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bequest  to  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Ptevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  $10,000. 

dark,  Oaroline,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bequests  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mission,  the  reversion  of 
$12,000;  to  tne  Home  for  the  Friendless,  the  rever- 
sion of  $12,000;  to  the  Citv  Mission,  her  city  resi- 
dence ;  and  to  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  the  residue  of  her  estate,  $8,1)22. 

Olark,  Mrs.  Bliia  A,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  bequests  to 
Lakeside  Hospital  of  that  city,  $100,000-  the  Old 
Stone  Church,  $75,000;  and  the  Invalids'  Home  and 
the  Board  of  Home  Mi-ssions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  each  $10,000;  the  hospital  also  being  made 
residuary  legatee.  Mrs.  Clark  nad  established  Clark 
Hall  for  the  College  for  Women  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

Oolmm,  iTathan  P.    See  OniTUAmEs,  American. 

Gochian,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
gift  to  the  city,  a  building  to  be  known  as  St  John's 
Riverside  Hospital,  and  for  maintaining  the  building 
and  grounds,  $60,000.  The  hospital  was  dedicated 
Juno  28.  1804. 

OoiBn,  Ann  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bequests  to  the 
Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  $5,000;  Children's 
Home,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  $4,00*0;  Society  to  Protect 
Children  from  Cruelty,  $4,000 ;  Society  for  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  $4,000;  Philadelphia  Home 
for  Incurables,  $5,000 ;  and  2  Baptist  churches,  each 
$1,000. 

Oolo,  James  V.,  of  Warren,  R.  I.,  bequests  to  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Bristol,  $5,000;  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  North  Sumner,  $4,000 ;  and  the 
Baptist  Benevolent  Societv,  $50,000. 

Colt,  Mrs.  Eliiabeth  H.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  gift,  as  a 
memorial  to  her  son,  Caldwell  Hart  Colt,  a  headquar- 
ters building  with  hall  and  gynmasium  for  mission 
work  in  connection  with  the'  Church  of  the  Good 
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Shepherd  (built  by  her  as  a  memorial  to  her  hus- 
band \  cost.  $100  000. 

Oook,  Soswell  W.,  of  OrccnUeld,  Mass.,  bequests  to 
misKionaiy  societies  as  ressiduary  lcgrat<jes,  $25,649. 

Ooster,  Mrs.  Ooroelia  P.,  of  New  York  city,  bequests 
to  her  executor,  $20,000;  to  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  all 
the  rest  of  her  eatato,  estimated  from  $300,000  to 
$400,000.    Contested. 

Orane,  Angeline,  of  New  York  city,  bequests  to  the 
Woman's  Hospital,  the  Home  for  Incurables,  St 
liUke's  HospitAl,  and  the  *' Tribune"  Fresh  Air  ftmd, 
each  $5,000 ;  and  to  the  city  of  New  York  the  residue 
of  her  estate  (excepting  $5),  estimated  at  $50,000,  for 
the  erection  of  a  drinking  fountain  to  her  memory. 
Contested. 

Orenff,  John,  of  Chicago,  HI.  (died  Oct.  19, 1889),  be- 
quests to  trustees,  for  distribution  among  specified 
institutions  and  for  the  establishment  in  Chicago  of 
n  public  library  from  which  sensational  and  skeptical 
works  shall  be  excluded,  an  estate  of  about  $4,000,- 
000,  excepting  bequests  to  direct  heirs.  The  clause 
in  the  will  relating  to  the  library  was  similar  to  that 
in  Samuel  J.  Tilden^s  will,  and  was  made  the  cause 
of  a  contest.  While  the  courts  of  New  York  decided 
against  the  Tilden  provisions,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois  upheld  the  Crerar  clause.  The  end  of  litiga- 
tion involving  the  Crerar  will,  in  October,  1894,  left 
the  trustees  free  to  carry  out  Mr.  Crerar's  wishes,  and 
they  made  the  followmg  apportionments:  To  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  $108,760;  the  mission 
schools  of  the  same  church,  $108,750:  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Monument  fund,  $108,750 ;  Presoyterian  Le^uo 
of  Chicago,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Old 
People's  Home,  Chicago  Nursery  and  Half-orphan 
Asylum,  Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Chicago 
Relief  and  Aid  Society,  American  Sunday-school 
Union.  Chicago  Orphan  Asylum,  Chicago  Homo  for 
the  Friendless,  Chicago  Manual  Training'School,  Chi- 
cago Bible  Society,  each  $50,000;  Presbyterian  and 
St.  Luke's  Free  Hospitals,  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
and  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York 
city,  each  $25,000;  and  the  St.  Andrew's  Societies  of 
Illinois  and  New  York,  each  $10,000 ;  a  total  of  $996,- 
250.  It  was  expected  that  the  residue  for  the  John 
Crerar  Library  would  amount  to  $2,500,000. 

Chmnhigluun,  J.  0.,  and  wife,  of  Urbana,  111.,  gifl  to 
the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  for  a  Dea- 
coness and  Children's  Home,  their  suburban  home 
with  15  acres,  value  over  $10,000. 

Dalton,  Mrs.  Bridget  T.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  bequests 
to  Bishop  McDonnell,  personally,  $8,000 ;  as  an  exec- 
utor, $2.r)0() ;  to  Roman  Catholic  institutions  in  Brook- 
lyn, $20,000 ;  and  to  the  bishop  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, her  residuary  estate. 

Dalj,  Mrs.  Oharles  P.,  of  New  York  city,  bequests 
available  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  the  Sag 
Harbor  Literary  Institute,  $20,000 ;  to  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  $20,000 ;  to  the  New  York  Geo- 
graphical Society,  one  sixth  of  her  residuary  estate, 
ana  to  the  Botanical  Garden  one  twelfth.   She  also  be- 

aueathed  the  income  of  $20,000  to  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu 
uring  his  life. 

DaVlflon,  Mrs.  Sophia,  of  New  York  city,  bequests  to 
local  charities  direct,  $2,000 ;  conditionally,  $6,000. 

Daj,  Bqihronia,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  bequests  to 
missionary  societies,  $8,500. 

De6riii|f,*WiI]iaiii,  of  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to  found  a  pro- 
fcssowhip  in  the  medicar  school  of  Northwestern 
University,  $50,000. 

De  FevBtei,  John  Watts,  of  New  York  city,  gift  to  the 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  tlie  Slethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  for  the  establishment  of  an  indus- 
trial school  and  home,  a  tract  of  land  and  several 
buildings  at  Madalin,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  of  an 
estimated  value  of  $60,000.  The  comer  stone  of  the 
new  building  was  laid  Oct.  15, 1894. 

Dexter,  WiUiam  H.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  treasurer  of 
the  l)oard  of  trustees  of  Worcester  Academy,  pledge 
to  bequeath  (to  cover  the  cost  of  the  new  dormi- 
torv )  $100,000 ;  and  to  secure  a  foundation  for  prizes, 
$1,000. 


Dieti.  Bamnel,  of  New  York  city,  bequest  to  the  New 
York  State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  at  Bath, 
$5,000.  A  monument  to  the  dead  veterans  was  erect- 
ed with  the  money,  and  was  dedicated  July  18, 1894. 

DiUon,  Sidney,  of  New  York  city,  estate  of,  bequest 
to  Amherst  College,  $25,000. 

BolaiL,  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  lor  the  dormitory  fund, 
$10,000. 

Douglas,  Mrs.  Jnliet,  of  New  York  city,  bequests  to 
the  W  Oman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  the  W^oman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  each  $6,000. 

Edflon,  Miss  Muy  A.,  of  New  York  city,  bequests  to 
specific  institutions  of  the  Protestant  Lpiscopal 
Church,  over  $200,000;  and  to  such  charitable  organ- 
izations as  the  Rev.  William  R.  Huntington,  D'.D., 
might  select,  tlie  residue  of  her  estate,  valued  at  $500,- 
000.  Miss  Edson  died  in  1890 ;  her  will  was  unsuc- 
cessfully contested,  and  in  a  suit  to  establish  her  right 
to  make  a  will  after  she  had  made  a  special  agree- 
ment with  certain  heirs  in  1884,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  decided,  in  March,  1894,  that  the  bequest 
of  the  residuary  estate  was  valid,  and  sustained  the 
will  as  against  the  agreement 

Eigenbiodt,  Williun  Ernett,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  city, 
bequests  to  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  his 
valuable  library,  and  $10,000  for  a  fellowship;  to  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  and  St.  Luke's  Home  for  indigent 
Christian  Females,  funds  for  the  endowment  of  a  Tree 
bed  and  a  free  room,  respectively ;  and  to  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  and  to  Trinity  School,  in  equal 
parts,  a  residue  of  $400,000. 

EUia,  Qrearge  Edward.    See  Obituartes,  Aiikricak. 

Ely,  Bidhara  8.,  of  Avon,  ('onn.,  bequests  to  St 
Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  city,  $20,000 ;  to  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  $10,000 ;  to  the  New  Y'ork  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  $10,0t>0 ;  to  the  Home 
for  Old  Men  and  Aged  Couples,  $iO,000 ;  to  the  Cen- 
tury Association  for  a  library,  $10,000;  to  the  Art 
Society  of  Hartford,  (^onn.,  $10,000;  to  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Gospel  among  Seamen,  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  or  Vice,  and  the  Wetmore 
Home  for  Fallen  and  Friendless  Women,  each  $5,000 ; 
and  to  Yale  University,  for  the  establishment  of  pro- 
fes.sorships  in  the  academic,  law,  medical,  and  surgical 
departments,  the  residue  of  his  estate,  estimated  at 
$50,000  to  $100,000. 

Emmett,  I^udel,  of  York,  Pa.,  bequests  to  Lutheran 
churches,  missions,  and  charities,  valuable  land  in 
York  County,  and  $23,000. 

Erwin,  Miss  Maigaret  F.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  be- ' 
quests,  the  residue  of  her  estate,  estimated  from  $200,- 
000  to  $800,000,  to  Grace  Protestant  Episcopal  Chapel, 
St  Thomas's  African  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Hospital,  in  equal  parts. 
Will  contested. 

Fabhri,  Egisto  Faob,  of  New  York  city  and  Florence, 
Italy,  bequest  to  the  Children's  Aid  booiety  of  New 
York  city,  $10,000. 

Farrington,  Ira  F.,  of  Portland,  Me.,  bequests  to  the 
Home  for  Aged  Men,  $40,000 ;  trustees  of  the  Port- 
land Ministrv  at  large,  $21,000;  Building  Loan  ftmd, 
American  l/nitarian  Association,  $20,000 ;  Home  for 
Aged  Women,  $10,000;  Female  Provident  Associa- 
tion, $2,000 ;  and  the  Maine  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
two  thirds  of  the  residue  of  his  estate  (about  $450,S38), 
and  the  Pul)lic  Library  one  third  (about  $225,167). 

Fayerweather,  Daniel  B.,  of  Now  York  city  (for 
sketch,  bequests,  and  contest  of  will,  see  ^  Annual 
Cyclopwdia"  for  1890,  p.  645;  also  Lucy  Faykr- 
WEATHER,  the  same  for  1892,  p.  546).  In  an  action 
brought  by  Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Hamilton,  and 
Williams  Colleges  and  the  University  of  Rocn ester 
against  the  executors  of  the  will,  to  have  the  residue 
of  the  estate  declared  a  trust  in  their  favor  and  to 
have  a  deed  of  gift  executed  by  the  executors  in  favor 
of  a  large  list  of  colleges  and  other  institutions,  not 
mentioned  in  the  will,  declared  void.  Judge  Truax, 
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of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  rendered  a  de- 
cision on  Dec.  18, 1894,  sustaining  both  claims.  The 
will  bequeathed  $2,100,000  to  21  colleges  in  sums 
ranging  from  $800,000  to  $50,000,  and  $95,000  to  5 
hospitals  in  New  York  city,  and  directed  that,  after 
the  payment  of  all  i^equests  and  legacies,  the  res- 
idue of  the  estate  should  be  divided  among  the 
colleges  named,  share  and  share  alike.  A  fourth 
codicil  gave  the  residue  to  the  executors  as  individ- 
uals unconditionally.  The  contest  was  based  princi- 
pally on  this  codicil,  and  was  compromised  bv  the 
executors  executing  a  deed  of  gift  under  which  the 
residuary  estate  was  apportioned  by  them  among  in- 
stitutions, in  accordance  with  what  was  claimed  to 
be  the  privately  expressed  wish  of  Mr.  Fayerweath- 
er.  This  plan  allowed  $1,550,000  for  20  colleges, 
$490,000  for  12  hospitals,  one  part  each  of  the  res- 
idue to  Columbia,  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Yale 
Colleges,  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  5  parts 
to  the  Woman's  Hospital.  Under  the  decision  of 
Judge  Truax,  the  heirs  and  next  of  kin  of  Mrs. 
Fayorweather  lose  all  for  which  they  contended,  and 
the  residue,  originally  amounting  to  about  $3,000,000, 
will  be  apportioned  among  the  colleges  named  in  the 
will.  If  tne  decision  stands,  Yale  and  Columbia  Col- 
leges will  receive  about  $800,000  and  $200,000  respec- 
tively; Cornell  University.  Williams  College,  Am- 
herst College,  Hamilton  College,  Dartmouth  College, 
the  University'  of  Rochester,  Lincoln  University,  the 
University  ot  Virginia,  Hampton  University,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Adelbert  College  (Ohio),  Park 
Collecre  (Missouri),  and  Bowdoin  College,  each  $150,- 
000;  Wesleyan  University,  Lafay6tte  College,  Mari- 
etta College  (Ohio),  Marysville  College  (Tennessee), 
Wabash  College  (Indiana),  and  the  Northwestern 
University  (Hlinois),  each  $100,000;  14  colleges  will 
lose  $1,275,000,  apportioned  in  the  deed  of  gift;  and 
12  charitable  institutions  will  lose  $715,000. 

Feimo,  J.  Brooks,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bequests  to  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  charities  in  Boston,  $25,000. 

Flda,  JkmA  Dndlej.    See  Obituaries,  Aiierican. 

Rtoh,  Mrs.  Emily,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  bequests  to 
Connecticut  General  Hospital,  for  a  building  for  a 
children's  ward,  $50,000 ;  to  Yale  Theological  School, 
$80,000;  to  Hampton  Normal  Institute,  $5,000;  to 
New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum,  $5,000;  to  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Center  Church,  $2,000;  and  to  Con- 
necticut Training  School  for  Nurses,  $1,000. 

Fozbes,  GharloB  £.,  of  iNorthampton,  Mass.  (died  Feb. 
18, 1881),  bequest  to  trustees  for  founding  a  public 
library.  The  building  was  dedicated  Oct.  28,  1894, 
when  the  cost  was  reported  at  $118,993,  the  book 
fund  $294,015,  and  total  present  fund  $491,446. 

Paid,  0.  L.,  ProfeR.Hor  ot  Anatomy  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  bequests  to  charitable  institutions,  $10<),- 
(HX);  to  the  university  library,  $80,000. 

Fnuikllii,  BeJ^amin,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (died  April 
17, 1790),  bequest  to  the  selectmen  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  the  pastors  of  the  oldest  Presbyterian,  Congrega- 
tional, and  Protestant  Episcopal  churches,  for  promo- 
tion of  benevolent  objects,  £1,000,  to  become  avail- 
able a  part  in  one  hundred  and  the  remainder  in  two 
hundred  years.  In  1894  the  bequest,  with  accumula- 
tions, amounted  to  $430,000,  of  which  $880,000  then 
became  available,  the  remainder  with  its  increment 
becoming  available  in  1994.  The  board  of  aldermen, 
which  succeeded  the  selectmen,  and  the  pastors  of  the 
First  Presbyterian,  the  First  Congregational,  and  the 
Old  North  Churches,  have  decided  to  establish  a 
Franklin  Trades  School  with  the  money  now  avail- 
able. 

Riendfl,  gifts  to  St  Lawrence  University,  Canton, 
N.  Y.,  $42,973. 

Fiioids,  gifts  to  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts,  $16,- 
000. 

Friendi  and  Gradnatea,  gift  to  the  University  of 
Michigan,  the  great  organ  that  stood  in  Festival  Hall 
during  the  World^s  Columbian  Exhibition  at  Chi- 
cago. 

FEiendi  and  Gradnates,  gifts  to  the  University  of  the 
Citv  of  New  York,  $111,025. 


nisodf  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  city,  gifts 
for  books  for  the  library,  $37,054,  including  an  anony- 
mous one  of  $20,000  for  founding  a  library  of  juris- 
prudence. 

FrilL  Geozge,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  gift  canceling  debt 
on  the  local  Universal ist  church,  $H,000. 

Pxoet,  JLjxtoB  8.    See  Obituaries,  Auebican. 

Fiotiiiiigham,  Goorge  W.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  be- 
quests to  Brooklyn  Aid  Society,  Brooklyn  Hospital, 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  Orphan  Asvlum,  Industrial 
School  Association,  and  Polytechnfc  Institute,  each 
$3,000;  and  to  the  First  Unitarian  Society  and  the 
Union  for  Christian  Work,  each  $2,000. 

Qonld,  Jay,  children  of,  of  New  York  city,  gift  to  the 
village  of  Koxbury,  N.  Y.,  a  church  editice  as  a  me- 
morial to  their  father;  cost,  about  $150,000;  dedicated 
Oct  18, 1894. 

Gray,  lUtfia  It,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gift  to  Drurv 
College,  Springfield,  Mo.,  to  endow  a  chair  of  geol- 
ogy, $25,000. 

Gieen,  Mrs.  Baiah  Halen,  of  New  York  city,  bequest 
for  distribution  among  specified  institutions  securities 
having  a  par  value  of  $850,000.  In  1894  this  fund 
amounted  to  $444,399,  and  the  trustee  paid  the  fol- 
lowing legacies :  The  New  York  Society  for  the  Be- 
lief of  Half  Orphans  and  Destitute  Children,  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication,  Presbyterian  Hospital  of 
New  York,  and  Boards  of  Foreign  and  Home  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  each  $50,000:  the 
New  York  School  of  Industrial  Art  for  Women,  West 
Brighton  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Destitute  Children 
of  Seamen,  and  the  S.  K.  Smith  Infinnary  at  Tomp- 
kinsville,  N.  Y.,  each  $25,000;  and  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  New  York  (Jity,  $10,000;  in  all, 
$335,000. 

Haddndk,  Mrs.  LodBe,  of  Chicago,  111.,  bequest  to  St. 
Luke's  Free  Hospital  of  that  city,  $25,000. 

HbU,  Mrs.  Loxmda  IL,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  be- 
(^uests  to  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  and  educa- 
tional organizations  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  and  Virerinia,  $13,000. 

Hamilton,  Robert  Ba^r,  of  New  York  city,  bequest  for 
an  ornamental  fountain  to  be  preaentetl  to  the  city, 
$10,000. 

Hamilton,  8.  IL,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  bequest  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Seventh  Baptist  Church  of  that  city 
for  city  mission  work,  $20,000. 

Hand,  Daniel,  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  bequest  to  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association,  $500,000.  In  life  Mr. 
Hand  gave  over  $1,000,000  for  educational  purposes. 
See  sketch  in  "Annual  Cyclopanlia "  for  1891,  page 
«2rt. 

Hartar,  Mre.  George  D.,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  gift  to  W' it- 
tcnberg  Theological  Seminary,  for  a  chair  of  practi- 
cal theologv,  $25,000. 

Haskell,  Mrs.  Oaioline  R,  of  Chicago,  III.,  gift  to 
Univerpit^'  of  Chicago,  to  endow  a  lectureship  in 
comparutfve  religions,  $20,000. 

Haston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eraamna,  of  North  Brookfield, 
Ma8.s.,  gift,  a  free  public  library  building,  cost,  $86,- 
000;  dedicated  Sept  20,  1894. 

Havemeyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  0.,  of  New  York 
city,  gift  to  the  Meeting  House  School  District  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  a  school  building,  completed  in 
Mav.  1894;  cost.  $250,O(»O. 

Hehne,  Mrs.  Geoige  W.,  with  Geotge  A.  Helme,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  W.Herbert,  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Btralter, 
joint  gift  to  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  New 
Jersey,  a  church  edifice,  to  be  ol  granite,  with  a  rec- 
tory, at  Helmetta,  N.  J.;  corner  stone  laid  Oct.  16, 
1894. 

Hosmer.  Haniet,  of  Some,  Italy,  gift  to  the  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago,  the  cast  of  the  clasped  hands  of 
Robert  Browning  and  hU  wife,  made  in  1858,  for 
which  she  had  refused  $5,000  in  England. 

Honston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
gift  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  a  students' 
hall,  $100,000. 

Hnbbazd,  Geoige  W.,  of  Northampton,  Mas.^.,  bcquchts 
to  Cooley  Dickinson  Hosoital,  $5,000;  to  South  Street 
Home,  $2,000:  to  liome  Missionary,  New  West  Edu- 
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cational,  and  American  Missionary  Societies,  $1,000 
each ;  and  to  Smith  College,  hla  residuary  estate, 
which  amounted  to  $54,414. 

Emit,  Maiy  A.,  of  Ntu4hua,  N.  H.,  bequests  to  I*roctor 
Academy,  Andover,  $3,000 ;  the  Universolist  Society, 
Nashua,  $3,000;  the  First  Con.^regational  Unitarian 
Church,  $10,000;  for  a  Home  for  Aged  Couples  and 
Aged  Men,  in  Nasliua,  a  lot  of  land  and  $8r),000;  and 
to'  this  home,  on  the  death  of  certain  relatives,  an 
additional  $'2,'),000. 

Entohlna.  H«iiry  0.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bequests  to  the 
Bar  .Association  of  Boston,  for  books  for  its  library, 
$5,000 ;  to  the  Social  Law  Library,  for  books,  $6,000 ; 
to  5  local  charitable  ini^titutions,  each  $2,000;  to  9 
others,  each  $1,000;  and  to  Bath,  N.  H.,  to  keep  2 
graveyards  in  order,  $1,500. 

Entohiiuaii,  Mrs.  Mary  M.,  of  rhiladclphia,  Pa.,  be- 
quests to  charitable  institution.s,  $200,000. 

^de,  George  B.,  of  Boston.  Mass.,  bequests  to  the 
city  of  BosU)n  for  a  statue  of  Rufus  Choat«,  $14,000 ; 
to  the  town  of  Brookiield,  for  a  public  library,  $20,- 
000;  and  to  Boston  Art  Museum,  the  residuary  es- 
tate, estimntcd  at  $40,000.  These  bequests  became 
active  in  181«4. 

^  Hyde.  Mary  W.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bequests  to  mis- 
sionary and  other  associations  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  $10,500. 

Jeanee,  Mrs.  Oaroline  IL,  of  Philadelpliia,  Pa.,  be- 
quests to  the  Ilalinemann  Hospital,  $25,000;  German 
Hospital,  $10,000 ;  Episcopal  Hospital,  $10,000*  and  to 
the  Jewish  Hospital,  Home  for  Incurables,  Olu  Men's 
Home,  Home  for  Aged  and  Intirm  Colored  Persons, 
Southern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  Penn  Asy- 
lum for  Widows  and  Single  Women,  Penn  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  Women,  Appi*cnticcs'  Library,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Citv  Mission,  Sick  Diet  Kitchen, 
and  the  Home  for  Orippled  Children,  each  $5,000; 
total.  $100,000. 

Keiio,  Henry,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bequests  to  the 
Pn  sbylerian  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions, 
eacli  $5,000 ;  the  Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged  Couples, 
$3,000 ;  and  St.  Timothy's  Hospital,  the  remainder  of 
his  t•^tatc. 

Kellet,  Mrs.  Loniaa,  of  Zunebrota,  Minn.,  bequests  to 
Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society,  $5,000; 
and  to  the  local  Congregational  church,  $1,000. 

Kelleyi  M.  P.,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  gift  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Burlington,  tor  a  general  hospital, 
his  property  near  Winooski  Driving  Park,  with  a 
larire  lot  of  adjoining  land. 

Kelly,  Eugene.    See  Oritvaries,  American. 

Keney,  Henry,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  bequests  to  Trin- 
ity College,  $25,000;  Ihutford  Hospital,  $50,000; 
Hartford  Drphan  Asylum,  $50,000;  Old  People's 
Home,  $50,000;  Park  Church,  $30,000;  Hartford 
Charitable  Societv,  $2,000 ;  Union  for  Home  Work, 
$10,000;  City  Mis.'^ion  Society,  $10,000;  Good  Will 
Club,  $30,000;  VVadsworth  A thcnroum,  $25,000;  and 
to  his  executors,  for  the  purchase  of  a  park  m  the 
northern  part  of  the  citp^,  about  $800,000. 

Kideton,  Andrew  L.,  ot  New  Haven,  Conn.,  bequests 
to  Berkeli-y  Divinity  School,  $10,000;  Missionary 
Society  of 'Diooe.^c  of  Connecticut,  $5,000;  fund  for 
Aged  und  Infirm  Clergyiucn  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
$5,000*  Domestic  and' Foreign  Missionarv  Society  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  $5,000 ;  Home  for  triendless  at 
New  llaven,  $5.0(k)  ;  (ieneral  Hospital  Societv,  New 
Haven,  $5,000 ;  Trinity  Church  Home,  New  Haven, 
$3,000;  and  Trinity  Parish  School,  $1,500. 

KimbiEdl,  Mrs.  Sasan  Bay,  oi'  Boston,  Mass.,  proffered 
gift  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  at  Putnam,  Conn., 
Ji5,ooo;  antl,  if  the  people  of  Wyndhiun  County  will 
laiso  the  remainder  needed,  $4^000  additional.  She 
had  previously  built  the  Morton  Hospital  at  Taunton. 

Kramer,  Leroy,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bequest  to  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Morgant<iwn,  W.  Va.,  $5,000, 

Lamonr,  Jaoob,  of  New  York  city,  bequests  to  Roman 
Catholic  institutions,  $13,500. 

Leiaenring.  Edwin  J.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bequests 
to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  at  South  Betlilehem  and  I*res- 
hyterian    Hospital    at    Philadelphia,  each   $10,000; 


First  Presbyterian  Church  and  Sabbath  School  at 
Mauch  Chunk,  $7,000 ;  and  Younjr  Men's  Christian 
Asscwiation  at  Mauch  Chunk,  $5,000. 

Idnalflj,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  of  New  York  city,  gift  to  St. 
Thomas's  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcli,  a  new  and 
completelv  furnished  chapel  on  East  Si.xteentli  Street. 

Llppinoott,  W.  v.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bequests, 
which  became  available  in  Septenjber,  1894,  to  West 
Laurel  Hill  (Cemetery  Company,  $10.000 ;  Episcopal 
Hospital,  $15,(X)0 ;  Church  Home  for  Children,  $6,000 ; 
to  14  charitable  institutions,  each  $5,000 ;  for  exten- 
sion of  the  tower  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  etc.,  $30,000. 
If  sullicient  remained,  he  directed  the  payment  to  4 
specified  institutions  of  $5,000  each  :  and  if,  after  the 
payment  of  all  these  bequests,  any  remained,  he  di- 
rected that  it  be  paid  to  the  hospital  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Churcn  in  Philadelphia. 

liow,  Beth,  President  of  Columbia  (College,  New 
York  city,  gifts  for  endowment  of  a  new  fellowship 
in  the  college  department  of  sociology,  $10,000 ;  for 
endowment"  of  the  Henry  Drisler  Clas.sical  fund, 
'  brother.  Abbot 


his 


$10,000.    In    coiyunction    with 

Angnstas  Low,  he  also  built  and  presented  to  the 

mission  station  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

in  Wuchang,  China,  a  completely  equipped  hospital 

for  the  use  of  the  mission  and  the  people  ol  the 

town. 

Lowell,  Anna  Oabot,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bequests  to 
Ratlclift'e  College,  $10.0oO;  Ro.xbuiy  Latin  School, 
$6,000;  Hauipton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 
$4,000;  Harvard  Botanic  Garden,  $5,000;  Roxbury 
Home  for  Children  and  Aged  Women,  $2,000;  and 
to  varioiL«*  charities,  the  income  of  $10,0l»0. 

Lowell,  FerdTal,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  gift  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  branch  of  Harvard  Observatory  at  Flagstatt, 
Arizcna. 

Lnnt.Qningtoi.  of  Chicago,  HI.,  gift  to  Northwestern 
University  at  Evansville,  111.,  the  greater  part  of 
$100,000  expended  for  the  Orrinerton  Lunt  Library 
building,  opened  in  September,  1894. 

Loz,  Mrs.  OhaileB,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  bequest 
for  establishing  a  manual  training  school,  her  estate 
of  nearly  $3,000,000,  one  third  of  which  was  given 
outright  to  promote  such  schools  for  both  sexes  in 
California  as  miiflit  exist  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

MoOliiig.  Miss  ICary  A.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  be- 
quests to  the  Homoopathic  Hospital  of  that  cit^, 
$5,000,  and  to  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 
nar v,  $2,000. 

itoOomiell,  Mrs.  Anna  E.,  of  Oxford,  Pa.,  gift  to  the 
fund  for  building  a  United  Prcsbvterian  church  in 
Oxfonl,  $5.0W;  church  dedicated  Slarch  11, 1894. 

Mollvaine,  James,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  bequests  to 
Protestant  Episcojial  churches  in  Washinptou  and 
New  Haven,  Pa.,  for  equal  division,  $10,000;  to  the 
trustees  of  these  cliurches,  for  assessments  for  sala- 
ries of  bishops,  $4,000;  to  the  Washington  church, 
for  organist's  salary,  $1,500;  to  the  New  Haven 
church,  a  parsonage  valued  at  $4,0W ;  and  to  domes- 
tic and  foreign  missions,  liis  residuary  estate.  Ho 
also  canceled  a  large  debt  that  the  Washington 
church  owed  him. 

MoEeaa,  Mrs.  H.  Pratt,  of  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  bequest 
to  (icnuantown  Hospital,  $100,000. 

Maoy,  Mrs.  Jodah,  of  New  York  citv,  gift  to  the 
Teachers'  College,  the  Manual  Arts  liuilding,  cost, 
$2.'>o,0O0. 

Heana,  Jamee  H.,  of  Boston,  Mass..  bequests  to  Ar- 
menia ('ollege,  Turkey  ;  Normal  Institute.  Hampton, 
Va. ;  Educational  Commission  for  the  New  We.<5t; 
Boston  Citv  Missionary  Society;  and  Bradford  Acad- 
eiiiv.  each  $1,000. 

Heekins,  Stephen,  of  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  bequest 
for  a  public  library  building,  $15,000 ;  and  for  books, 
the  bulk  of  his  residuary  estate,  estimated  at  $25,<XH). 

Miller,  Mrs.  Eva,  of  P'liiladelphia,  Pa.,  bequests  to 
(iernian  Hospital,  $10,(H)0 ;  Deaconess  .Mothers'  Home, 
$5,000  ;  other  benevolent  institutions,  $15,000. 

Mood^,  the  Misses  Mary  D.  and  Franoes  B.,  of  Bath, 
Me.,  joint  gift  to  the  Good  Will  Farm  at  Farming- 
ton,  Me.,  $20,000. 
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MoNBiiii,  (J.  P.,  of  New  York  city,  gift  to  Seaton 
Hospital,  on  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  Park  Koad, 
$6,000. 

ICons,  Annie  A.,  of  New  York  city,  bemiest  to  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Relief  for  Disabled  Ministers,  the 
residue  of  her  estate,  estimated  at  $5,000  to  $10,000 ; 
Will  contested. 

Moseley,  Rev.  WiDiam  0.,  of  Newbury  port  Mass., 
bequests  to  Harvurtl  College,  $50,000  ;  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  $20,000 ;  Newburvport  Public  Li- 
brary, $10,000;  Boston  Lyinp-in  Hospital,  $10,000; 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  $10,000;  Anna 
Jaaues  Hospital  at  Newburyport,  $10,000  ;  and  Gen- 
eral and  Howard  Charital)lo  Societies  at  Newbury- 
port, each  $3,000. 

Mnataid,  Mrs.  Eliia,  of  Farmingdale,  Me.,  bequests 
to  Maine  General  Hospital,  $8,000 ;  Westbrook  semi- 
nary, $5,000;  Hallowell  Industrial  School,  $4,000- 
and'  Topsham  and  Bowdoinham,  for  the  support  of 
the  poor,  each  $:3.000. 

Ol'aiiell,  Rt.  Rev.  IQohaoI  J.  See  Obituaries, 
American. 

Paige,  James  W.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bequest  to  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  on  the  condition  that  $10,000  be 
added  within  five  years,  for  a  fund  to  enable  pupils 
of  the  institution  to  study  art  in  Europe.  $30,000. 

Paladini,  Mrs.  Loidsa,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  bequest 
of  her  husband,  made  available  by  her  death,  for  the 
poor  of  the  city,  $25,000. 

Pahner,  Pranoia  A.,  of  New  York  city,  crift  to  Home 
for  Aged  Ministers  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  be 
built  at  Castile,  N.  Y..  an  endowment  of  $10,000. 

Palmer,  Mrs.  EhodA  M.,  of  Bix>ckport,  N.  Y.,  bequest 
to  the  University  of  Rochester,  $10,000. 

Pai^ar,  Mnt.  Sanli,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  bequest  to  Rad- 
cliffe  College  (formerlv  Harvard  Annex),  $150,000. 

Patterson,  Hannah  W!,  of  Westtieid,  N.  Y.,  bequest 
for  a  public  librarv,  $100,000. 

FeazMnu,  Dr.  D.  K.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to  Yankton 
College,  S.  D.,  an  edifice  to  be  known  as  Science 
Hall,  dedicated  Sept,  5, 1894.  The  city  contributed 
$2r).oo<"). 

Pepper,  William,  M.  D.,  for  many  years  provost  of 
the  tiniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  girt  to  tne  institu- 
tion on  resigning  his  otfice,  April  23. 1894,  for  exten- 
aion  of  the  hospital  buildings,  $50,000. 

Poyton,  Mrs.  Joeepfaine  L.,  of  New  York  city^  bequests 
to  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  institutions  in  New  York, 
Hoboken,  and  Roche.»4ter,  and  charitable  institutions 
in  New  York  city,  an  aggregate  of  $12,500,  and,  in 
the  event  of  her  daughter  dying  without  heirs,  to 
26  institutions  in  Now  York  city  and  Rochester,  a 
trust  fund  of  $.",,000,000. 

FhdpB,  William  Walter.  See  Obitdabies,  Amer- 
ican. 

Place,  Mrs.  Saiali  B.,  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  bequests 
to  the  Congregational  church  (supplementing  a 
Bubscription  of  $5,000),  $2,700 ;  to  Oberlin  College, 
$5,000 ;  American  Mitssionary  Association,  $2,000 ; 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Wonien'a 
Board  of  Missions,  and  Congregational  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  each  $5,000 ;  the  four  societies  also 
being  made  re?«iduarv  legatees. 

Pleaaonton,  Mrs.  Eluabeth  HQffe,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
widow  of  Gen.  Augustus  J.  rleasonton  (sec  Obiti- 
ARiEB,  American),  bequests  to  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  $24,000;  Princeton  T'heological  Sem- 
inary, for  scholarships,  $6,000  ;  Ministers'  Relief  fund 
of  Presbyterian  Church,  $5.000 ;  Philadelphia  Home 
for  Incurables,  for  free  beds,  $10,000 ;  Franklin  Re- 
formatory for  Inebriates,  for  a  free  bed,  $5,000 ;  Pres- 
byterian'(Orphanage,  to  endow  a  cottage,  $5,000,  and 
to  equip  it.  $2,(X)0 ;  to  five  other  Presbvterian  institu- 
tions, each  $3,000;  and  to  the  Presbyterian  Home 
for  Women,  the  Presbvterian  ()rj)hnnage,  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  and  tiie  Philadelphia  Home  for  In- 
curables, in  equal  parts,  a  conditional  trust  fund  of 
$20,000. 

Pond,  Charles  M.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  bequest  to  the 
city  of  Hartford,  propertv  valued  at  $750,000.  Con- 
tested. 


Pope,  Col.  A.  A.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  gift  to  that  city 
for  a  public  park,  a  tract  of  74  acres  of  the  market 
value  of  $100,000. 

Porter,  Isaao^  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  benuest  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Orphanage,  available  on  the 
death  of  his  widow,  $20,000,  and  if  none  of  his  chil- 
dren survive  his  widow,  an  additional  $30,000. 

Proctor,  Thomas  £.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bequest  to 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  a  building  for  the 
insane  department,  $100,000. 

Qnackenbuflh,  Mrs.  G.  V.  B.,  gift  to  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Female  Seminary,  a  building,  dedicated  Sept  13, 
1804. 

Qninn,  Rev.  Thomas,  of  Rah  way,  N.  J.,  bequests  to 
Roman  Catholic  institutions  in  {saw  Jersey,  $5,850. 

Baynolds,  William  F.    See  Obituaries,  American. 

Benwidk,  J.  B.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  bequests  to 
charitable  institutions,  $40,000. 

BobertB,  Mrs.  Annie  8.,  of  Torrington,  Conn.,  bequest 
to  the  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society, 
$5,000. 

Robinson,  B.  A.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  gift  to  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  Academy,  $n,000l 

Eodkefeller,  JohnD.,  of  New  York  city,  gift  to  Chicago 
University,  $500,000.  This  was  his  'si.xth  gift  to  the 
institution,  and  made  the  total  $4,250,000. 

"Bcgen^  Mrs.  Henry  BL,  of  New  York  city,  gift  to  the 
town  of  Fairhaven,  Conn.,  a  handsome  and  commo- 
dious town  hall  that  cost  $500,000. 

Sotoh,  Artihnr,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bequests  to  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  $25,000; 
to  Harvard  College,  for  a  department  of  architecture, 
$25,000;  to  Massachu.'ietts  Institute  of  Technology,  for 
the  department  of  architecture  generally,  $25,000',  and 
the  department  specifically,  $15,000 ;  to  Boston  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Art,s,  $25,000;  to  Boston  Children's  Aid 
Society,  $5,000;  and  to  Boston  Architectural  Club, 
$5,000  ;  in  all,  $125,000. 

Boyoe,  Mrs.  Jane  D.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bequest  to  the 
Benevolent  and  Missionary  Society  of  Tremont  Tem- 
ple. $20,000.    Contested ;  sustained. 

Sage,  Henry  W.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  Cornell 
University,  a  museum  of  classical  archttology,  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  development  of  antique  sculp- 
ture: dedicatod  Jan.  81, 1894. 

Baltonstall,  Henry,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  bequests  available 
on  the  death  of  his  widow,  to  Harvard  University,  $59,- 
000;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  $50,000; 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  $15,000;  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  and  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infir- 
miirv,  each  $10,000 :  and  for  other  charitable  purposes, 
$'jo.boo. 

Savles,  William  P.,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  bequests  for 
a  public  library  in  Pawtucket.  $100,000;  to  the  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Rhode  Island  Homoeopathic  Hospitals, 
for  free  beds,  $32,000 ;  and  to  Brown  L  ni  versitv,  $200,- 
000.  He  had  previously  erected  the  Memorial  Hall  at 
a  cost  of  $125,000. 

Bohl^  Jacob  H.,  of  New  York  city,  gift  to  the  city,  a 
granite  and  bronze  fountain,  to  cost  about  $65,000. 
The  city  has  given  a  site  at  the  intersection  of  Canal 
Street  with  East  Brf)adway  and  Rutgers  Street. 

Boofct,  Charles,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  bequests  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  New  ^ork,  for  its 
building  fund,  $10,000 ;  and  to  St.  John's  Church, 
Trinity  Church,  and  the  hospital,  all  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.,' each  $5,000. 

Bearles,  Edward  P.,  of  New  York  city,  gift  to  Bowdoin 
College,  a  new  building  for  scientific  work. 

Seligman,  Jesse.    See  Obitiaries,  American. 

Bkepard,  Mrs.  Elliott  P.,  of  New  York  city,  gift  to  the 
village  of  Scarborough,  N.  Y.,  a  Presbyterian  church 
with  Sunday-school  annex. 

Simpson,  Bamnei,  of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  bequests  to 
Ladies'  Library  of  Wallingford,  $50,000 ;  and  to  Prot- 
estant Episcop'al  Academy  of  ('hcshire,  $10,000. 

Skinner,  Thomas  H.,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  bequest 
to  l*arsons  College,  Iowa,  $25,000. 

Blocnm,  Charles  E.,  M.  D.,  of  Defiance,  Ohio,  gift  to 
the  Ohio  Weslevan  University,  for  library  building, 
$50,000. 
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the  delegates  of  the  states  denying  the  necessity 
for  such  laws,  while  in  the  ministry  opinions 
differed  as  to  what  should  be  done.  There  had 
long  been  a  secret  enmity  between  Count  von 
Caprivi  and  Count  Botho  zu  Eulenburg,  the 
Prussian  Prime  Minister,  who  was  appointed  to 
that  office  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  primary  education  bill,  when  Count  von 
Caprivi  resigned,  but  was  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
tain the  chancellorship,  giving  up  the  premier- 
ship of  Prussia,  thus  separating  these  two  of- 
fices which  had  been  united  and  held  by  Prince 
Bismarck  formerly.  The  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  two  ministers  had  lasted  for  some 
time,  but  the  friction  became  acute,  and  their 
differences  on  the  question  of  the  repressive  laws 
made  harmonious  action  impossible.  It  was 
known  that  Count  zu  Eulenburg  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  Emperor  on  Oct.  33, 1894,  but 
was  prevailed  upon  to  remain  in  office  until  his 
successor  could  be  conveniently  selected.  In  the 
mean  time  Count,  von  Caprivi  succeeded  in  win- 
ning a  majority  of  the  Bundesrath  for  the  repres- 
sive legislation,  and  was  congratulated  upon  his 
success  by  the  Emperor.  The  conference  of  the 
Buhdesrath  was  adjourned,  and  the  members 
left  Berlin  for  their  homes  under  the  impression 
that  everything  had  been  arranged  satisfactorily, 
when  suddenly,  on  Oct.  26,  Count  von  Caprivi 
resii?ned,  and  nis  resignation  was  accepted  by 
the  Emperor,  and  at  the  same  time  the  resigna- 
tion of  Count  zu  Eulenburg  was  announced  and 
likewise  accepted.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
resignation  of  the  former  is  not  known ;  but  that 
the  crisis  came  on  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  was  just 
on  the  point  of  going  to  hunt  at  Blankenburg 
and  the  preparations  that  had  been  made  for  a 
week's  hunt  were  canceled.  Although  the  true 
reason  of  the  Chancellor's  resignation  is  not 
known,  the  better  opinion  is  that  it  was  due  to 
the  intrigues  of  several  members  of  the  Federal 
ministry,  and  the  strained  relations  existing  be^ 
tween  Count  von  Caprivi  and  Count  zu  Eulen- 
burg, which  could  no  longer  be  compromised, 
and  that  when  both  offered  their  resignations, 
the  Emperor  dismissed  them  both.  Count  von 
Caprivi  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  new  regime, 
as  it  was  styled  by  his  critic.  Prince  Bismarck. 
Under  him  Germany  entered  into  a  new  com- 
mercial policy. 

The  new  army  bill  was  the  most  important 
measure  that  he  carried,  only  by  a  dissolution 
of  the  Reichstag.  Count  von  Caprivi's  position 
on  assuming  office  was  very  difficult,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  not  only  to  combat  the  ordinary  op- 
position, but  was  constantly  opposed,  and  his 
course  criticised  by  his  predecessor,  Prince  Bis- 
marck. Count  von  Caprivi  took  his  directions 
solely  from  the  Emperor,  and  was  thus  often 
placed  in  a  false  position  through  having  meas- 
ures forced  upen  him  which  were  averse  to  his 
personal  and  political  opinion.  He  thus  es- 
tranged many  who  had  been  disposed  to  support 
him,  while  ho  failed  to  conciliate  his  adversaries. 
For  the  same  reason,  his  policy  seemed  also  half 
hearted  and  wavering.  Personally,  Count  von 
Caprivi  left  the  reputation  of  a  distinguished 
and  honorable  man,  a  fiuent  talker,  and  a  dex- 
terous and  highly  qualified  parliamentarian. 
The  attempt  to  separate  the  two  offices  of  Ger- 


man Chancellor  and  of  Premier  of  Prussia  had 

§  roved  unsatisfactory,  and  so  Emperor  Wilhelm 
ecided  to  reunite  them  under  one  head.  On 
Oct.  28  he  appointed  Prince  von  Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsffirst  to  succeed  Count  von  Caprivi  as 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  and  Count 
Botho  zu  Eulenburg  as  Prussian  Prime  Minister; 
the  office  of  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
which  Count  zu  Eulenburg  had  also  occupied, 
was  given  to  Baron  von  Koeller,  who  was  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Clovis  Charles  Victor,  Prince  von  Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfttrst,  Prince  of  Ratibor  and  Corvey, 
was  born  at  Rothenberg,  Bavaria,  March  31, 
1819.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  GSttingen, 
and  Bonn,  and  began  his  career  as  an  official 
in  the  Prussian  admmistration.  On  coming  into 
possession  of  the  estate  of  Schillingsf first,  he  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  Bavarian  Govern- 
ment, where  he  filled  man^'  high  posts,  being  at 
one  time  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  even- 
tually Prime  Minister.  In  1860  he  made  himself 
conspicuous  in  the  meetings  of  the  German  Zoll- 
verem,  of  which  he  was  Vice-President.  His  lib- 
eral government  incited  against  him  the  ultra- 
Catholic  Bavarians,  whose  opposition  finally 
forced  him  from  power.  In  1870  he  was  a 
strong  advocate  in  the  Bavarian  House  of  Peers 
of  supporting  Prussia  in  the  war  against  France, 
and  of  the  union  of  the  German  states  into 
one  German  Empire.  In  1871  he  was  elected  to 
the  German  Reichstag,  and  became  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  that  body.  In  1874  he  was  sent  to  Paris 
as  German  ambassador,  to  succeed  Count  von 
Arnim,  and  found  among  the  archives  of  the 
embassy  the  documents  that  a.«si8ted  Prince  Bis- 
marck in  introducing  the  state  trial  against  Count 
von  Arnim.  In  1878  he  was  one  of  the  German 
plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  In 
1885  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, succeeding  Marshal  Manteuffel,  which  post 
he  still  occupied  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chancellorship.  In  spite  of  his  age.  Prince  von 
Hohenlohe  is  still  in  full  possession  of  all  his 
mental  and  physical  faculties.  His  choice  gave 
a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  to  the  south  Germans, 
and,  being  a  Catholic,  he  is  likely  to  gain  some 
of  the  Clericals  as  his  supporters. 

The  Opening  of  the  Beichstag.—The  ses- 
sion of  tne  Reichstag  was  opened  oy  Emperor 
Wilhelm,  in  person,  on  Dec.  5,  1894.  In  his 
speech  from  the  throne,  the  Emperor  welcomed 
the  Deputies  to  take  up  their  labors  in  the  new 
Reichstag  building  which  had  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  called  attention  to  the  social  and 
economic  tasks  to  be  performed  there.  He  said 
that  he  regarded  the  protection  of  the  weaker 
classes  of  society  and  their  higher  economic  and 
moral  development  as  the  noblest  task  of  the 
state.  In  order  to  preserve  and  increase  the 
feeling  of  content  and  solidarity  of  the  people,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  dangers  raised  by 
those  attempting  to  create  disturb ances  in  the 
country;  that  the  state  might  have  the  power 
to  do  its  duties,  the  present  laws  being  insuffi- 
cient for  that  purpose,  a  bill  would  be  intro- 
duced extending  the  criminal  laws  for  the  in- 
creased protection  of  the  Rt«te  and  the  better 
maintenance  of  order.  A  bill  was  announced  for 
the  payment  of  damages  to  persons  convicted 
and  sentenced  for  offenses  of  which  they  were 
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towns  having  more  than  10,000,  and  82*1  per 
cent,  in  rural  districts.  The  population  of  the 
registration  area  of  the  English  metropolis,  prac- 
tically coincident  with  that  administered  by  the 
county  council,  was  4,211,056  in  1891;  that  of 
Greater  London,  5,6»33,832.  In  the  central  area 
of  the  metropolis  the  population  diminished  in 
the  ten  years  from  1,101,994  to  1,022,529;  in  the 
city  of  London  the  night  population  diminished 
from  50,652  to  87,694,  while  the  day  population 
increased  from  261,061  to  301,384.  The  table 
below  gives  the  population  of  the  cities  and 
t;Owns  of  the  United  Kingdom  having  over  100,- 
000  inhabitants  at  the  census  of  1881  and  at  the 
last  census  and  in  June.  1893,  as  computed  by 
the  registrar-general  from  the  returns  of  births 
and  deaths : 


CrriES  AND  TOWNS. 

1881. 

1891. 

1893. 

Knarland  and  Wales: 
LoDdon   

8.S1S.544 
W2,W)S 
4<52,8  '8 
40i),774 
8l«9,n9 
2S4,508 
200,874 
194,495 
18r»,575 

165,090 

176,185 

14r:,:ir>9 

127,9^9 

122,876 

111,5148 

110.543 

82,761 

104.014 

107,5Ui 

105.414 

96.587 

7ft.sll 

87..N42 

84,006 

2}J6,602 
140,^89 

849,688 
208,122 

4,211,056 
617,961 
505.848 
429.171 
867.506 
824,243 
221,065 
2l&d61 
211,9lU 

199;991 
198,136 
186,845 
169,265 
142,051 
181,468 
118,921 
128,849 
120,064 
115.402 
115,002 
107,578 
102.697 
100.964 
99,184 

618,471 
264,796 
156,675 

861,891 
255,950 

4,806,411 
610,514 
516.598 

Liverpool 

Mancnestcr.        .... 

Birmingham 

4*57,891 

Leedit 

882,093 

Sheffield 

88'J,922 

Bristol 

225,628 

Bradford 

221,611 

NottiDfrham 

We.Ht  Ham 

220,551 
9^7,405 

Kingston -upon -Hull 

Salford  

20.8,705 
208.481 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Portsmouth  

196,997 
167,277 

Leioestor 

184,547 

Oldham 

^^underIand 

186,469 
184,516 

Qirdiff 

142,486 

Blackburn 

124,005 

Brighton 

117,888 

Bolton 

117,273 

Proaton        

110,226 

Croydon 

108,997 

Norwich     

104,184 
108,817 

677,888 

Birkenhead 

Scotland: 
Glasgow 

Ediin>urgh        

207,672 
167,289 

Dundee   

Ireland : 

Dublin 

Bolflist 

The  number  of  persons  in  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire returned  in  1891  as  able  to  speak 
Welsh  only  was  508,036,  or  28'6  per  cent.,  while 
402,253,  or  22*6  per  cent.,  were  returned  as  able 
to  speak  both  Welsh  and  English.  The  Welsh 
bishops  and  friends  of  the  Anglican  Church  in 
Wales  questioned  these  statistics,  suggesting  that 
Welsh  nonconformists  were  tempted  to  report 
Welsh  to  be  their  sole  language  to  give  addi- 
tional force  to  the  demand  ifor  disestablishment. 
The  Welsh  language  and  literature  are  more  cul- 
tivated now  than  they  formerly  were,  and  they 
will  take  prominent  place  in  the  scheme  of  stud- 
ies of  the  new  University  of  Wales,  established 
in  1894.  In  Scotland.  43.788  persons,  or  1-09  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  could  speak  only  Gaelic 
in  1891,  ana  210,077,  or  5-23  per  cent.,  could 
speak  Gaelic  and  English.  In  Ireland,  38,121 
persons, or  081  percent,  of  the  population,  knew 
no  English,  and  642,053,  or  13-65  per  cent.,  could 
speak  both  Irish  and  Engli-sh. 

The  total  population  of  J]ngland  and  Wales, 
as  estimated  by  the  reeristrar-general  in  June, 
1893,  was  29,720,506  :  of  Scotland,  4,093,059  ;  of 
Ireland,  4,606,527;  United  Kingdom,  38,429,992. 


The  number  of  marriages  registered  in  England 
and  Wales  in  1892  was  226,922;  of  births,  897,- 
957 ;  of  deaths,  559,090 ;  surplus  of  births,  838,- 
867.  In  Scotland  the  number  of  marriages  was 
28,637;  of  births,  125.011;  of  deaths,  75,568; 
surplus  of  births,  49,443.  The  number  of  mar- 
riages in  Ireland  was  21,530  :  of  births,  104,234  ; 
of  deaths,  90,044 :  surplus  of  births,  14,190. 

The  number  of  British-born  emigrants  in  1893 
was  209,117,  of  whom  134,302  were  English,  52.- 
155  Irish,  and  22,660  Scotch.  As  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  there  was  a  decrease  of  665  in 
the  Scotch  and  of  747  in  the  Irish  emigration, 
but  an  increase  in  the  English  of  487,  showing 
for  the  whole  United  Kingdom  a  decrease  of 
925.  Including  foreigners,  the  number  of  emi- 
grants that  sailed  from  British  ports  in  1893  was 
307,750,  of  whom  213,247  were  destined  for  the 
United  States,  50,371  for  British  North  America, 
11,470  for  Australasia,  and  32,635  for  other  coun- 
tries. The  number  of  aliens  who  arrived  from 
the  Continent  of  Europe  in  1893  was  112,306. 
The  number  of  immigrants  of  British  origin  who 
arrived  in  1892,  when  the  British  emigrants 
numbered  210,042,  was  97,780,  making  the  net 
.  British  emigration  for  that  year  1 12,262. 

Finances. — The  revenueof  the  Government 
for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1893,  was  £90,395,- 
877,  which  was  £57,623  less  than  the  budget  esti- 
mate; and  the  expenditure  was  £90,375,365, 
being  £694,365  under  the  estimate.  The  net  re- 
ceipts from  customs  were  o£19,619,291,  of  which 
£10,124,435  were  from  tobacco,  £3,399,375  from 
tea,  £2,078,535  from  rum,  £1,334.221  from  bran- 
dy, £678,768  from  other  spirits,  £1,268,491  from 
wines,  £100,184  from  currants,  £173,858  from 
coffee,  £191,205  from  raisins,  and  £270.219  from 
various  articles.  The  excise  receipts  were  £25,- 
283,134,  of  which  £15,284,067  were  collected  from 
spirits,  £9,445,893  from  beer.  £234,280  from  li- 
censes, £310,325  from  railways,  and  £8,569  from 
other  sources.  The  stamp  duties  yielded  £13,- 
788.383,  of  which  £2,398,030  represent  prol)ate 
duty,  £3,242,091  legacy  duty,  £1,091,760  estate 
duty  on  personalty  and  £162.902  on  realty, 
£1,455,806  succession  duty,  £2,412,894  stamps  on 
deeds,  £1,148,396  on  receipts,  £665.030  on  bills  of 
exchange,  £220,325  on  patent  medicines,  £164,155 
licenses,  etc.,  £124,970  duty  on  the  capital  of  in- 
corporated companies,  £134,557  duty  on  marine 
insurances,  and  £567,467  various  other  stamp 
duties.  The  yield  of  the  land  tax  was  £1,024,- 
713,  of  the  house  duty  £1,411,511,  and  of  the  in- 
come and  property  tax  £13,439,576,  making  the 
total  receipts  from  taxation,  direct  and  indirect, 
£74,566,608.  The  recreipts  of  the  post  office  were 
£10,344,353,  of  the  telegraph  service  £2,486,791, 
and  gross  receipts  from  Crown  lands  £515.596. 
The  interest  on  the  purcha.<!e  money  of  Snez 
Canal  shares  was  £220,396.  Receipts  from  mis- 
cellaneous sources  were  £2,047,487,  including 
£832,568  from  fee  stamps,  £812.862  from  the 
civil  departments,  £30,447  from  the  revenue  de- 
partments, £170,971  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  £51,117  from  post-office  savings  banks,  mak- 
ing the  total  revenue  not  obtained  by  taxation 
£15,614,623. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  charged  a&rainst 
the  consolidated  fund  was  £28,806,175,  Of  this, 
£25,000,000  is  the  regular  appropriation  for  the 
service  of  the  national  debt,  the  charges  being 
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£16,a52,835  interest  on  the  funded  debt.  £6.350,- 
400  of  terminable  annuities:,  £050,826  interest  on 
the  unfunded  debt,  £185,192  for  management  of 
the  debt,  and  the  balance,  £1,751,745,  going  to 
the  new  sinking  fund.  Other  charges  on  the 
consolidated  fund  are  £200,000  interest  on  Ex- 
chequer bonds  issued  for  the  purchase  of  Suez 
Canal  shares,  £1,428,571  for  the  naval-defense 
fund,  £407.954  for  the  civil  list,  £334,538  for 
annuities  and  pensions,  £83,672  for  salaries  and 
allowances,  £517.943  for  salaries  in  courts  of 
justice,  and  £333.496  miscellaneous.  The  ex- 
penditure for  the  army  was  £17,542,000,  for  the 
navy  £14,302,000,  for  civil  services  £17,780,515, 
for  customs  and  inland  revenue  £2,615,595.  for 
the  post  office  £6,513,000,  for  the  telegraph  serv- 
ice £2,595.000,  and  for  packet  service  £721,080, 
making  the  total  for  the  supply  services  £02,- 
069,190,  and  the  total  expenditure  of  the  year 
£90,375,365,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £20,212.  Of 
the  arni]^  expenditure,  £14,504,000  were  for  effect- 
ive services,  and  £3,067,200  for  pensions,  retired 
pay,  rewards,  etc.  Of  the  navy  expenditure, 
£12,160,400  were  for  effective  services,  including 
£4.771,000  for  shipbuilding  and  repairs  and  £1,- 
898,700  for  armaments,  and  £2.019,500  were  half 
pay,  pensions,  and  other  noneffective  services. 
Of  the  expenditure  for  the  civil  services,  £1,643,- 
254  went  for  public  works  and  buildings,  £3,- 
800,481  for  justice  and  police,  £2,024,706  for 
salaries,  £9,172.216  for  education,  science,  and 
art,  and  £636,205  for  diplomatic,  consular,  and 
colonial  services.  The  expenditure  on  public 
education  alone  was  £6,194,718  in  England, 
£968,073  in  Scotland,  and  £1,069,969  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  national  debt  on  March  31, 1893,  amounted 
to  the  gross  sum  of  £673,647,564,  against  which 
were  set  off  various  assets,  leaving  the  net  lia- 
bilities £668,432,772,  less  Exchequer  balances  in 
the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland  of  £5,082,535. 
The  capital  of  the  funded  debt  was  £589,533,082 ; 
of  funued  annuities,  £60,761,490;  of  the  unfund- 
ed debt,  £20,748,270;  other  capital  liabilities, 
£2.604,722. 

The  Army. — The  strength  of  the  regular  army, 
exclusive  of  the  forces  in  India,  provided  for  by 
the  estimates  for  the  year  ending  March  31. 1894, 
was  7,497  commissioned  officers,  1,016  warrant 
officei-s,  15,955  sergeants,  3,687  drummers,  trum- 
peters, etc.,  and  126,287  rank  and  file,  making  a 
total  of  154,442  men,  with  14.572  horses.  The 
officers  of  the  general  staff  numbered  325.  The 
troops  maintained  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
Jan.  1,  1893.  including  officers,  were,  69,734  in- 
fantry, 13,179  cavalry,  17,823  artillery,  and  5,379 
engineers;  total,  10i5,115.  There  were,  accord- 
ing to  official  returns  in  the  beginning  of  1893 : 
In  England,  77,063  officers  and  men,  with  10,256 
horses  and  226  field  guns;  in  Scotland,  3.686 
officers  and  men,  with  323  horses  and  4  guns; 
and  in  Ireland,  27,155  officers  and  men,  with 
3.187  horses  and  52 guns;  making  the  total  force 
in  the  United  Kingdom  107,904  men  of  all  ranks, 
with  13.766  horses  and  282  guns;  in  Egypt, 
2,813  officers  and  men,  with  871  horses;  in  the 
colonies,  31.085  officers  and  men,  with  620  horses: 
in  India,  75.987  officers  and  men,  with  11,179 
horses  and  818  guns;  making  the  total  fonfes 
stationed  abroad  109.885  officers  and  men,  with 
12,170  horses  and  318  guns ;  total  British  army. 


217,789  officers  and  men,  with  25,936  horses  and 
600  guns.  The  effectives,  including  reserves, 
militia,  etc.,  were  returned  as  follow:  Regular 
forces,  home  and  colonial,  144,334 ;  army  reserve, 
77,800;  militia,  123,744;  yeomanry,  10.697;  vol- 
unteers, 225,423 ;  regular  forces  on  Indian  estab- 
lishment, 74,384;  total  effectives,  656,382. 

The  Navy.— The  Northbrook  programme  of 
naval  construction  having  been  nearly  com- 
pleted, the  Government  was  spurred,  in  view  of 
the  naval  activity  of  France  and  Russia,  to 
promise  in  1894  a  new  programme,  to  extend 
over  five  years.  But.  unlike  the  last  Govern- 
ment, they  did  not  disclose  the  whole  scheme, 
nor  venture  to  bind  future  Governments,  and 
mortgage  the  revenues  for  years  in  advance. 
For  1894-'95  thev  increased  the  net  appropria- 
tion by  £3,126.000.  The  number  of  officers  and 
men  is  increased  from  76,700  to  83,400.  As  the 
part  of  the  new  programme  allotted  to  the  cur- 
rent year,  it  was  proposed  to  lay  down  7  fii-st- 
class  battle-ships  of  tne  class  of  the  '* Majestic" 
and  the  '*  Magnificent,"  6  second-class  cruisers 
of  the  "Talbot"  type,  and  2  sloop  gunboats. 
The  sum  appropriated  for  construction  during 
the  year  is  over  £5,000,000.  The  sum  of  £11,- 
500,000,  to  which  the  expenditure  under  the 
naval  defense  act  of  1889  was  limited,  has  been 
exceeded,  but  not  beyond  the  supplementary  ap- 
propriation made  in  1893,  which  raised  the  limit 
for  shipbuilding  from  £8,650,000  to  £10,000,000, 
while  the  sum  allocated  to  armaments  was  £2,- 
850,000,  as  in  the  original  act.  Including  £10,- 
000,000  for  ships  built  by  contract,  the  tot^l  cost 
of  the  70  new  ships  authorized  in  1889  was  to  be 
£21,500,000.  Of  these,  only  9  remained  uncom- 
pleted at  the  beginning  of  1894.  Of  the  10  first- 
class  battle  ships,  the  "Royal  Sovereign"  and 
"  Empress  of  India"  (launched  in  1891),  and  the 
"Repulse,"  "Royal  Oak,"  "Ramillies,"  "Resolu- 
tion, and  "Revenge"  are  barbette  ships,  pro- 
tected by  18  inches  of  armor  over  the  vital  parts, 
having  a  displacement  of  14,150  tons,  steaming, 
the  "  Royal  Sovereign "  18  and  the  others  17^ 
knots  with  natural  draught,  and  carrying  4  67- 
ton  guns,  10  6-inch  quick-firing  guns,  and  16  6- 
pounders  and  12  3-pounders.  Ihe  "  Hood,"  hav- 
ing the  same  dimensions  and  protective  armor, 
carries  her  4  67-ton  guns  in  turrets.  The  "  Cen- 
turion "  and  "  Barfleur,"  launched  in  1892,  have 
a  displacement  of  10,500  tons,  12  inches  of  ar- 
mor, and  4  29-ton  guns  mounted  in  barbettes, 
a  better  disposition  of  the  secondary  arma- 
ment than  the  others,  consisting  of  10'4*7-inch 
and  8  6-pounder  and  12  8-pounder  quick-firing 
guns,  7  torpedo-ejectors,  as  have  the  others,  ana 
equal  engine  power  with  them,  developing  a 
speed  of  over  18  knots.  The  programme  was 
extended  in  1893  by  laying  down  the  "Renown," 
of  12,350  tons,  designed  to  carry  4  10-inch  guns 
in  2  barbettes,  like  the  "Centurion,"  and  a  more 
powerful  quick-firing  armament,  to  consist  of  10 
0-inch,  18  12-pounder,  10  6-pounder,  and  12  3- 
pouuder  guns.  The  "Majestic"  and  "Magnifi- 
cent "  were  laid  down  later,  of  14,900  tons  dis- 
placement, designed  to  speed  18  knots,  with  13,- 
000  horse  power,  and  to  carry  4  12-inch  guns  in 
barbettes,  and  an  auxiliary  armament  of  12  6- 
inch,  and  28  smaller  quick-firers,  with  6  torpedo 
tubes.  This  type  of  vessel,  the  largest  in  any 
navy,  is  to  be  followed  in  the  4  new  battle  ships, 
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though  in  Prance,  Italy,  Russia,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States  the  smaller  class  is  preferred. 
The  armor  will  be  Harveyized.  The  projected 
protected  cruisers,  the  *•  Powerful"  and  the 
"Terrible,"  are  to  be  much  larger  than  any 
afloat,  14,000  tons  displacement,  with  a  coal  ca- 
pacity of  3,000  tons,  the  vital  parts  protected  by 
a  4-inch  curved  steel  deck,  having  a  well-pro- 
tected armament  of  2  9-inch  guns  and  12  6-inch, 
18  12-pounders  and  12  3-pounder  quick-firing 
guns,  and  capable  of  steaming  22  knots.  Not 
counting  the  vessels  projected  under  Earl  Spen- 
cer's latest  programme,  the  British  effective  sea- 
going navy  will,  when  the  few  uncompleted  vessels 
are  finished,  consist  of  25  first-class  battle  ships, 
all  built  within  the  last  twelve  years,  and  only  4  of 
them  having  less  displacement  than  10,000  tons ; 
9  second-class  battle  ships,  all  over  5,000  tons ; 
11  third-class  battle  ships,  all  steaming  more 
than  11  knots:  23  first-class  cruisers,  deck-pro- 
tected or  belted,  all  of  over  5,000  tons,  built 
since  1880,  some  having  a  sea  speed  of  over  20 
and  none  less  than  10  knots,  all  having  an  elab- 
orate modern  armament  of  quick-firing  guns,  well 
protected,  and  most  of  them  22-ton  Armstrongs 
also  and  4  torpedo  tubes ;  12  first-class  cruisers 
of  the  older  armored  type,  all  but  1  over  7,500 
tons,  and  of  a  speed  exceeding  12  knots;  63 
second-class  cruisers  of  2,000  tons  or  more,  the 
newer  ones  strongly  armed  and  protected,  and 
capable  of  speeding  from  20  up  to  27  knots;  103 
third-class  cruisers,  including  gun  vessels,  gun- 
boats, torpedo  cruisers,  and  torpedo  catchers,  all 
steaming  over  10  knots  at  sea;  86  third-class 
cruisers  whose  speed  is  less  than  10  knots ;  42 
torpedo  destroyers,  and  43  other  first-class  tor- 
pedo craft  of  the  first  class ;  83  of  the  second 
class,  or  such  as  are  over  100  and  less  than  125 
feet  in  length ;  and  18  third-c'lass  torpedo  boats, 
not  including  those  under  80  feet  in  length. 

Railroads.— The  length  of  railroads  open  to 
traffic  at  the  end  of  1892  was  20.325  miles,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  120  miles  during  the  vear. 
There  were  14,242  miles  in  England  and  Wales, 
3,188  miles  in  Sc^otland.  and  2,895  miles  in  Ire- 
land. The  paid-up  capital  was  £944,357,320; 
receipts  in  1892,  £82,092.040.  of  which  £42,866,- 
498  was  from  goods  and  £35,662,816  from  pas- 
sengers; working  expenses,  £45,717.965,  being 
56  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  The  number 
of  passengers,  exclusive  of  holders  of  season 
tickets,  was  864.4^J5.888.  Of  the  totAl  capital  in- 
vestment, £777.188.895  was  in  English,  £128,- 
716,165  in  Scotch,  and  £38,502.260  in  Irish  rail- 
ways. There  were  960  miles  of  street  and  road 
tramwavs  in  1893,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
£13,708;:M9. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs. — The  post  office  in 
1893  delivered  1,790.250,000  letters,  244,400,000 
post  cards,  535,200.000  book  packets,  162,100,000 
newspapers,  and  52,300,000  parcels.  The  num- 
ber of  inland  monev  orders  was  8,963,032,  of  the 
amount  of  £24.61 8,809  ;  total  monev  orders,  10,- 
442,918,  of  the  amount  of  £28,683,951  ;  total 
postal  orders,  56,590,668,  of  the  amount  of  £21,- 
345,153. 

On  March  31,  1893,  there  were  34,056  miles  of 
telegraphs,  with  209,046  miles  of  wire.  The 
number  of  dispatches  sent  during  the  vear  was 
69.907.848 ;  receipts,  £2,487,000 ;  expen'ses,  £2,- 
508,000. 


Commerce.— The  imports  in  1893  were  of  the 
total  value  of  £405,067,690;  the  exports  of  Brit- 
ish produce,  £218,496,246;  exports  of  foreign  and 
colonial  produce,  £58,935,595.  The  total  volume 
of  trade  was  £682,499,531,  against  £715,434.048 
in  1892,  when  the  imports  amounted  to  £423,- 
892,178,  the  domestic  exports  to  £227,077,05:1, 
and  the  foreign  and  colonial  exports  to  £64,563,- 
113.  The  imports  of  gold  bullion  and  specie  in 
1893  were  £24,232,086;  exports,  £19,571,373; 
imports  of  silver,  £11,913,395 ;  exports,  £13,459,- 
645.  The  imports  of  the  various  classes  of  mer- 
chandise in  1892  and  1893  were  of  the  following 
values : 


IMPORTS. 


1899. 


1893. 

£6,851,701 
144.4ft6.07 1 
24,9^7,8^6 
8,fi64xU6l 
9Q,0'^,;i>17 

6358,648 
7.4(19,841 
67,976,004 
40.976,9811 
6.\906,17fi 
15,884,940 
619,118 

Toul  £4^,798.SS2  £40^067,690 

The  values  of  the  classified  exports  of  British 
products  for  1893.  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Animals,  livlimr,  for  food 

Articles  of  food  and  drinli,  free . . . 
Articles  of  food  and  driolc,  dutiable 

Tobacco,  dutiable 

Metals 

Chemicals,  djrcs,  and  tacning  sub- 
stances   

Oils 

Tejctile  materials 

Various  raw  materials 

Monuikcturod  articles. 

M  iscollaneous  articles 

Miscellaneous,  by  parcel  post 


£9,862,1851 
14.9.098,7601 
26,848,0b6| 
8.A88,444: 
21,099,684 

6,680,589 
7,076.462 
77,7ll,y«: 
41.928,702 
65,440,280 
14,972,175 
585,248 


EXPORTS. 


Animals  living 

Articles  of  food  and  drink 

Raw  materiaUi 

Textile  ftibrics  and  yams 

Metals  and  metal  manuftactures  . 

Machinery  and  mill  work 

Apparel,  etc 

ChemicAls  and  medicines 

All  other  ariiclos    

Miscellaneous,  by  p.ircel  post.  .. 


1899. 


£699,046 
10,486,145, 
19,820,8C0 
100,055,825 
8d,04.%916' 
18,887,857, 
10,482.4i>0l 

8,.VS4,S98| 
29,61M41 

1,001,880 


1893. 

£629.915 
10,608,846 
17.168.447 
96,60S,856 
80,866.267 
18.970,285 

9,564,105 

8.69^^84 
29,847.940 

1.042,851 


Total £227,077,058  £21S,496,M6 

The  imports  of  wheat  in  1893  wore  13,083,462 
quarters  (1  quarter  =  8  bushels),  of  which  6.452.- 
570  quarters  came  from  the  United  States, 
2,012,400  from  Russia,  1,549,120  from  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  1,236,720  from  India,  631.471 
from  Canada.  531,040  from  Australasia,  516.030 
from  Chili,  and  72,420  from  Gennanv.  The 
quantity  of  flour  imported,  not  included  in  the 
above,  was  equivalent  to  4,081,650  quarters,  and 
of  this  3,599,120  quarters  came  from  the  United 
States.  The  imports  of  tea  were  249,917,381 
pounds;  of  raw  sugar.  16,036,935  hundred- 
weight; of  refined  sugar,  11,569,739  hundred- 
weight; of  cheese,  2,077,482  hundredweight;  of 
beef,  2,008,5(J6  hundredweight:  of  bacon  and 
hams,  4,187,298  hundredweight ;  of  fresh  mut- 
ton, 1,971,500  hundred  weight ;  of  spirits,  10.- 
966.988  gallons;  of  wino.  14.680.939  gallons; 
the  numlier  of  live  cattle,  340.045.  The  values  of 
some  of  the  principal  imports  were:  0  nun  and 
flour,  £51,299.802;  raw  cotton.  .€30.684.042; 
wool,  £24,437,178;  meat,  £22.331,503:  sugar, 
raw  and  refined,  £22.085.241 ;  butter  and  mai> 
garine,  £16,410,457;  timber  and  wood,  £15.390,- 
894;  silk  manufactures,  £11,607,391;  tea,  £10,- 
217,071 ;  woolen  manufactures,  £9,875,181 ;  flax, 
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hemp,  and  jute,  £8,294,558 ;  leather,  £6,580,222 : 
fruits,  £6,035,042  ;  wine,  £5,303,294 ;  cheese,  £5,- 
l<i0,918;  coflfee,  £4,001,280  :  tobacco,  £3,566,061. 
The  values  of  some  of  the  chief  articles  of  do- 
mestic produce  or  manufacture  exported  were : 
Cotton  goods,  £54,717,196;  cotton  yam,  £9,- 
059,984:  woolens,  £16,428,407;  woolen  and 
worsted  yam,  £4,533,474 ;  linen  goods.  £4,778,- 
996;  linen  yam,  £1,005,155;  jute  manufactures, 
£2,391,363 ;  apparel  and  haberdashery,  £5,759,- 
913 ;  tin  plates,  £3,265,663 :  hoops,  sheets,  and 
plat«s,  £3,265,663 ;  railroad  iron,  £2,512,964  ; 
cast  and  wrought  iron,  £3,768,902 ;  steel,  £2,- 
183,482 ;  copper,  £3,022,651 ;  coal,  £14,488,154 ; 
hardware  and  cutlery,  £2,048,042.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  values  of  the  imports  in  1892 
from  some  of  the  principal  countries  and  of  the 
exports  to  them  of  British  produce: 


COUNTRIES. 


Importa.       |       Ezporta. 


British  posseBsions £97,766,804 

United  States 108,186,817 

France 48.619,180 

Germany |    25.726J28 

Netherlands i     29,820,921 

Relifium 17,018,967 

Russia 1     16,122,677 

S  pain I    10,910,686 

Egypt 10,626,280 

Brazil !      8,611,951 

Turkey I      6,551.798 

Sweden  I,     8,280,064 


Decinarlc 
Arfrentinc  Republic 

Cliina 

Italy 

Chili 

Norway 

Portugal 

Soumanifl 


8.041,662 
4.640,85S 
8,5^3,248 
8,284.486 
8,871,899 
8,676,616 
8.440,S22 
2,978,794 


£74,680,169 
26,647.284 
14,686,894 
17,588,412 
8,886,020 
0,942,667 
6,867,081 
4,672,988 
8,192,692 
7.910,826 
6,190,114 
2,861,962 
2,622,486 
6.f51,605 
6,776.056 
6.664,487 
8,784,697 
1,706.111 
1,896,191 
1,882,690 


NaTigation. — The  number  of  merchant  ves- 
sels entered  from  foreign  ports  during  1892  was 
61,647,  of  37,673,000  tons,  of  which  24,682,  of 
10,633.000  tons,  were  foreign.  The  number 
cleared  was  61,881,  of  38,194,000  tons,  of  which 
24.954,  of  10,862,000  tons,  were  foreign.  The 
tonnage  of  vessels  with  cargoes  entered  was  29,- 
530,000.  of  which  21.356,000  tons  were  Britisli 
and  8.174,000  tons  foreign  shipping;  the  ton- 
nage of  vessels  cleared  with  cargoes  was  33,944,- 
000,  of  which  25,064,000  tons  were  British  and 
8,880,000  tons  foreign.  The  total  tonnage  of 
sailing  and  steam  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade 
entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast 
was  75.868,000  tons,  of  which  54.373,000  tons 
were  British.  5,351,000  Norwegian,  4,045,000 
German,  2,144,000  Dutch,  1.951,000  Danish, 
1,939,000  French,  1,936,000  Swedish,  1,163,000 
Spanish,  953.000  Belgian,  627,000  Russian,  590,- 
000  Italian,  223,000  American,  and  175,000  Aus- 
trian. The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
port  of  London  was  13.916,000  tons ;  at  Liver- 
pool, 11,120.000;  at  Cardiff,  9,779,000 ;  at  New- 
castle, 4,206,000 ;  at  Hiill,  3,801,000;  at  Shields, 
3,291.000:  at  Glasgow,  2,041,000.  The  total 
numl>er  of  vessels  entered  coastwise  was  314,- 
860,  of  49,415,000  tons ;  cleared,  281.629,  of  43,- 
682,000  tons.  The  total  number  of  vessels  en- 
tered at  British  ports  was  376,507,  of  87,087.970 
tons ;  cleared.  343,510.  of  81,876,330  tons. 

In  1892  there  were  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  2,082  British  sailing  vessels,  of  2.388,800 
tons,  and  3,577  steam  vessels,  of  4,905,996  tons, 
besides  288  sailing  vessels,  of  37,200  tons,  and 


806  steam  vessels,  of  206,660  tons,  engaged  part- 
ly in  the  foreign  and  partly  in  the  home  trade. 
In  the  home  trade,  which  embraces  the  Conti- 
nental coast  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest  as  well  as 
Briti.«»h  ports,  there  were  8,478  sailing  vessels,  of 
535,326  tons,  and  2,344  steam  vessels,  of  26,611 
tons.  The  total  number  of  British  vessels  in  the 
home  and  foreign  trades  at  the  end  of  1892  was 
17,020,  of  8,449,512  tons,  employing  241,735  men, 
of  whom  30,899  were  foreigners.  The  number 
of  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  United 
Kingdom  was  21,528,  of  8.644,574  tons,  of  which 
13,578,  of  8,080,272  tons,  were  sailing  vessels,  and 
7.950,  of  5,564,482  tons,  were  steamers.  The 
number  of  vessels  built  and  registered  during 
1892  was  843,  of  692,791  tons,  of  which  822,  of 
258,700  ton.s,  were  sailing  vessels,  and  521,  of 
434.091  tons,  were  steam  vessels. 

The  Winter  Session.— The  session  that 
opened  on  Jan.  81,  1893,  instead  of  terminating 
in  August,  as  formerly,  or  being  prolonged  till 
late  autumn,  as  of  late,  extended  over  the  year, 
and  did  not  come  to  an  end  till  March  5,  1894. 
Although  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Home-rule  bill 
was  the  chief  cause  of  its  unprecedented  length, 
other  highly  contentious  measures  forming  part 
of  the  Newcastle  programme  put  forth  by  the 
Liberal  party  in  1802  were  introduced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  promises  contained  in  the  address. 
The  principal  measures  promised  were  bills  to 
change  the  method  of  registering  votei-s,  to  carry 
out  the  principle  of  "  one  man  one  vote,"  and  to 
shorten  Parliaments,  labor  legislation  fixing 
shorter  hours  for  railway  servanis,  amending  the 
law  of  conspiracy,  and*  making  employers  re- 
sponsible for  accidents  to  workmen,  the  parish 
councils  and  London  County  Council  bills,  a 
Welsh  Church  suspensory  bill,  a  similar  one  for 
Scotland,  a  local  veto  bill.  The  promised  bill  to 
disestablish  the  Scottish  Kirk  was  not  brought 
in,  nor  were  those  for  making  Parliaments 
shorter,  for  abolishing  plural  voting,  and  for 
modifying  the  constitution  of  the  London  Coun- 
ty Council.  The  registration  bills  for  England 
and  Wales  and  for  Sc'otland  were  withdrawn,  as 
were  the  conspiracy-law  amendment  bill,  the  bill 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Welsh  Church, 
and  the  temperance  bill  introducing  local  option. 
The  railway-servants  bill  was  passed,  and  so 
were  bills  authorizing  an  Indian  loan,  and  one 
correcting  the  Scotch  fishery  act.  A  bill  to  re- 
instate Irish  evicted  tenants,  introduced  by  a 
Nationalist  member,  was  accepted  in  principle 
by  the  Government,  and  facilities  were  offered 
for  a  miners*  eight-hour  bill,  proposed  by  a 
Labor  member.  The  Ilome-rule  bill,  carried 
through  the  House  of  Commons  by  th^  free  use 
of  the  closure  rule,  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Sept.  8, 1893. 

The  parisn  councils  bill  and  the  employers' 
liability  bill  were  reserved  for  discussion  in 
the  winter  session,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  the  budget  had  not  yet  been  voted. 
All  the  other  Government  measures  were  aban- 
doned or  postponed.  Parliament  adjourned  for 
forty  days,  and  met  again  on  Nov.  2. 

The  parish  councils  bill,  which  finally  be- 
came law,  puts  an  end  to  the  control  of  the 
squire  and  the  parson  over  rural  local  gov- 
ernment. Every  man  or  woman  after  twelve 
months'  residence  is  qualified  to  vote  for  tho 
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parish  council  or  to  be  elected  a  member, 
and  also  to  sit  in  the  district  council,  which 
is  elected  by  the  parish  council.  Leaders  of  the 
labor  movement,  already  active  in  the  town 
councils  and  the  school  boards,  have  plunged 
into  this  new  field  of  activity.  Whoever  is 
elected  chairman  of  a  district  council  is  ex  officio 
a  county  magistrate  under  the  new  law,  which 
thus  changes  radically  the  cliaracter  of  the 
county  bench.  The  parson  has  no  official  con- 
nection with  the  local  government,  and  the 
squire,  though  he  pay  half  or  more  of  the  poor 
rate,  has  but  a  single  vote,  like  every  one  of  his 
tenants,  and  has  no  more  to  say  abt)ut  the  poor- 
law  administration,  which,  however,  is  still  un- 
der the  oversight  of  the  local  government 
board,  whereas  formerly  ratepayers  only  had 
the  right  to  vote,  each  liaving  one  vote  for  every 
£50  that  he  was  rated,  up  to  the  limit  of  0  votes. 
All  qualiflcations  for  membership  of  the  poor- 
law  boards  are  also  swept  away  except  residence, 
and  the  persons  who  are  elected  to  the  district 
councils  serve  as  poor-law  guardians.  The  bill 
contained  provisions  permitting  parish  councils 
to  condemn  and  acquire  land  for  small  holdings 
without  parliamentary  sanction,  to  hire  as  well 
as  to  purchase  land,  to  dispossess  the  ('hurch 
from  tne  control  of  charities  and  trusts  other 
than  ecclesiastical  and  of  over  forty  years'  stand- 
ing, which  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  motion  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  struck  out.  He  also  proposed 
to  set  a  higher  minimum  limit  of  population  l)e- 
low  which  parishes  should  not  be  required  to 
elect  councils.  When  the  bill  was  sent  up  again 
in  its  original  form  the  Liberal  Unionists,  after 
the  Government  had  offered  to  permit  an  ap- 
peal to  the  county  council  in  regard  to  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  or  hiring  of  land,  induced  Lord 
Salisbury  to  yield  some  concessions  to  the  Radi- 
cals on  the  other  two  points.  Mr.  G]nd>tone  ac- 
cepted the  bill  as  finally  amended  by  tiie  Lords, 
reserving  the  right  to  alter  the  amendments  by 
subsequent  legislation,  saying  that  the  time  had 
ended  for  passing  bills  back  and  forth  from  one 
house  to  the  other:  "to  continue  the  process 
would  be  a  loss  of  dignity  for  both  houses"; 
but  that  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  re- 
garding the  bills  had  raised  "  a  question  of  the 
gravest  character":  whether  the  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Lords  "  is  not  only  to  modify  but 
to  annihilate  the  whole  work  of  the  House  of 
Commons,'*  a  controversy  which  *•  once  raised 
must  go  forward  to  its  issue." 

The  budget,  owing  to  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural depression,  and  the  consequent  falling 
revenue,  while  adding  a  penny  to  the  income 
tax,  was  .characterized  by  economy  in  all  the 
spending  departments,  especially  in  the  Admi- 
ralty. Lord  George  Hamilton  stirred  up  the 
question  of  naval  construction,  and  although 
Mr.  Gladstone  obtained  a  majority  of  30  on  a  vote 
of  confidence.  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  com- 

f)e]lcd  to  alter  his  tone  and  to  arrange  for  a  much 
arger  naval  exi)enditure  in  the  future  than  he 
had  been  prepared  to  make. 

The  employers'  liability  bill  had  already  been 
killed  by  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
When  this  bill  came  up  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Walter  McLaren  moved  that  workmen 
who  had  subscribed  to  existing  insurance  funds, 
to  which  some  of  the  railroad  companies  had 


contributed  with  their  men,  should  be  allowed 
to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  act.  His 
amendment  was  supported  by  some  Gladstonian 
members,  and  on  the  division  the  ministerial 
majority  was  only  19.  When  the  bill  went  up 
to  the  Lords  a  clause  was  inserted,  on  Lord  Dud- 
ley's motion,  permitting  a  body  of  employees  by 
a  two-third  vote  to  contract  themselves* out  of 
the  act  when  they  are  members  of  any  existing 
or  any  new  insurance  society  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  amendment  was 
stricken  out  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
when  the  bill  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  it 
was  reinserted.  Mr.  Asquith  accepted  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Cobb,  allowing  members  of  existing 
sfKjieties  to  contract  out  during  the  first  three 
vears,  and  it  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  2  only. 
When  the  bill  went  back  to  the  Lords  again  this 
compromise  was  refused,  and  it  was  returned 
with  Lord  Dudley's  proposal  restored.  Mr. 
Gladstone  moved  that  the  amendments  of  the 
Lords  be  laid  aside,  and  when  this  course  was  de- 
clared to  be  irregular  he  announced  the  aban- 
donment of  the  measure. 

The  Rosebery  Cabinet.— Mr.  Gladstone's  eye- 
sight was  failing  rapidly  under  the  strain  of  his 
labors,  and  he  suffered  from  impaired  hearing 
and  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  was  obliged  fre- 
quently to  absent  himself  from  the  sittings  of 
tne  House,  particularly  in  the  night  sessions, 
leaving  the  leadership  to  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
He  had  therefore  resolved  to  resign  at  the  close 
of  the  session,  and  on  March  8  he  earned  out 
his  purpose.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  according 
to  usage,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  late  con- 
flict l^tween  the  houses,  was  his  natural  suc- 
cessor; but  in  the  party,  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
in  the  country,  as  far  as  its  sentiment  was  mani- 
fested by  the  press,  there  was  a  strong  prefer- 
ence for  Lord  Rosebery,  whose  proved  military 
and  foreign  policy  and  more  complaisant  ad- 
dress and  accommodating  spirit  commended  him 
to  the  old  Liberals  and  insured  the  respect  of 
the  Conservatives,  while,  owing  to  his  known 
social  views  and  his  achievements  as  president 
of  the  County  Council,  he  was  more  trusted  even 
by  the  l^abor  men  than  his  brilliant  and  impetu- 
ous rival.  One  section  of  the  Radicals,  that  led 
by  Henry  Labouchere,  opposed  him  bitterly  be- 
cause he* was  the  chief  upholder  among  the  Lib- 
erals of  the  imperial  policy  in  Egypt,  in  Mata- 
beleland,  in  East  Africa  and  Uganda,  and  every- 
where, and  because,  furthermore,  he  was  a  peer, 
whereas  now,  they  thought,  was  the  time  to 
"mend  or  end"  the  House  of  Peers.  Passing 
over  both  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Lord  Kim- 
berley,  the  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Lonls, 
the  Queen  sent  for  Lord  Rosebery,  who  recon- 
structed the  Cabinet,  which  was  announced  on 
March  8  as  follows:  First  Loni  of  the  Treasur\' 
and  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery;  Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Her- 
schell ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Tweedmouth; 
( .hancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the 
House,  Sir  W.  Harcourt ;  Secretary  of  State  for 
Home  Affairs,  Herl>ert  Ascpiith;  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Earl  of  Kiniber- 
ley ;  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs,  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon ;  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
II.  Campbell-Bannerman  ;  Secretary  of  State  for 
Indian  Affairs,  Harry  H.  Fowler;  Chancellor  of 
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the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  James  Bryce;  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Earl  Spencer;  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  John  Morley;  Secretary 
for  Scotland,  Sir  George  Trevelyan ;  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  A.  J.  Mundella;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board,  G.  J. 
Shaw-Lefevre ;  Vice-President  of  the  Council  on 
Education,  A.  II.  Dyke  Acland;  Postmaster- 
General,  Arnold  Morley.  Herbert  Gladstone 
succeeded  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  as  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  but  without  a  scat  in  the  Cabi- 
net. On  May  13  Mr.  Mundella  resigned,  because 
if  he  continued  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
he  would  have  to  decide  on  the  proceedings  to 
be  taken  under  the  bankruptcy  laws  in  the  case 
of  the  defunct  New  Zealand  Loan  Company,  of 
which  he  was  a  director.  Mr.  Bryce  succeeded 
to  the  office,  and  Ijord  Tweedmouth  was  made 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

The  Session  of  1HJ>4. — Parliament  reassem- 
bled on  March  12.  Home  rule  was  not  included 
in  the  programme  of  legislation  set  forth  in  the 
Queen's  speech,  but  the  first  place  was  given  to 
an  evicted  tenants  bill.  Bills  were  promised 
for  the  amendment  of  the  registration  law,  the 
abolition  of  plural  voting.  Church  disestablish- 
ment in  Wales  and  in  Scotland,  the  equalization 
of  rates  in  London,  the  extension  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  Scotland  after  the  English  model,  a 
local  veto  on  the  liquor  traffic,  conciliation  in 
labor  disputes,  amendment  of  the  factory  act 
and  of  the  mines  acts,  and  reform  of  the  method 
of  investigating  fatal  accidents  in  Scotland. 
Early  in  the  session  pledges  were  given  commit- 
ting the  Government  further  to  an  English 
education  bill,  an  Irish  education  bill,  a  rail- 
way and  canal  traffic  bill,  and  a  crofters  bill, 
as  well  as  to  bills  for  accelerating  registration 
under  the  parish  coimcils  act  and  for  carrying 
out  the  Bering  Sea  award,  and  support  was 
promised  to  the  repeal  of  the  crimes  act  and  re- 
vision of  the  land  laws  of  Ireland,  home  rule  for 
Scotland,  extension  of  the  small-holdings  act  to 
Ireland,  and  a  bill  to  pay  parliamentary  elec- 
tion expenses  out  of  the  rates.  The  miners  eight- 
hours  bill,  on  which  the  Cabinet  was  divided, 
was  treated  as  an  open  question.  It  was  inti- 
mated that  all  measures  affecting  Scotland  were 
to  be  referred  to  a  standing  committee. 

On  the  opening  day  Lord  Rosebery  put  his 
office  at  stake  by  admitting  to  Lord  Salisbury 
that  Irish  home  rule  could  not  be  carried  until 
England  as  the  " predominant  partner"  is  con- 
verted. An  explanation  that  was  a  retractation 
was  regarded  as  satisfactory  by  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalists. On  the  o[)ening  day  also  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  carried  by  a  majority  of  2  an  amendment 
to  the  address  praying  that  bills  that,  after 
having  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
have  been  passed  a  second  time  by  the  Flouse 
of  Commons,  shall  l)e  signed  and  pass  into 
law.  Sir  William  Harcourt  moved  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  address  and  the  presentation  of  a 
new  one  simply  thanking  the  Queen  for  her 
gracious  speech,  and  this  motion,  the  Radicals 
having  intended  a  demonstration  against  the 
House  of  Lords  and  against  Ijord  Rosebery 
rather  than  an  attempt  to  legislate  immediately 
and  thus  risk  defeat  and  dissolution,  was  carried 
unanimously.  The  promised  local  veto,  Scotch 
disestablishment,  and  mines  bills  were  never  in- 


troduced. The  Welsh  disestablishment  was  un- 
satisfactory to  the  Welsh  members  because  it 
saved  the  life  interests  of  present  incumbents. 
When  the  Welsh  members  threatened  to  desert 
the  party,  and  some  of  the  Pamellites  already 
were  voting  with  the  Conservatives  because  the 
ministers  refused  their  demand  of  a  general  am- 
nesty, dissolution  seemed  to  be  impending.  The 
discussion  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  democratic 
budget  averted  the  danger.  This  budget,  in- 
volving new  Drinciples  as  drastic  and  radical  as 
anything  in  the  Newcastle  programme,  occupied 
almost  the  whole  time  of  Parliament. 

The  expenditure  to  be  provided  for  was  £8.904.- 
000  more  than  that  of  1898-'94.  There  was  an 
increase  of  £8,126,000  in  the  navv  estimates,  of 
£470,000  for  education,  and  of  £i?8.000  for  pub- 
lic works.  Including  £7,250,000  for  local  ex- 
penditure, the  total  to  be  raised  was  £102.700,- 
000.  The  annual  expenditure  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  increased  by  £23,823,000  in  twenty 
years.  There  had  been  an  increase  of  £12,000.- 
000  in  the  army  and  navy,  of  £6,500,000  in 
grants  to  local  authorities,  of  £6.186,000  for  edu- 
cation, and  expenditure  under  these  heads  was 
expected  still  to  grow  greater.  With  the  aid  of 
the  Suez  Canal  dividends,  now  released  from 
hypothecation,  and  by  applying  the  new  sinking 
fund  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt  of  £5,746.- 
000  still  outstanding  that  was  incurred  under 
the  imperial  and  the  naval  defense  acts,  the 
revenue  would  be  relieved  of  that  incumbrance 
and  the  end  of  1896  would  see  it  cleared  off. 
The  decline  in  the  revenue  experienced  since 
1890  had  ceased,  and  a  slight  recovery  in  re- 
ceipts from  tAXAtion  was  noticeable  in' the  last 
six  months  of  1893;  still  the  total  estimate  of 
revenue  was  less  than  the  actual  receipts  of 
1893-'94,  which  had  been  swelled  by  arrears 
from  the  previous  year  and  other  windfalls.  The 
net  deficit  to  be  provided  for  by  fresh  taxation 
was  £2,879.000.  Sir  William  Harcourt  proposed 
to  cover  this  by  a  revision  of  the  death  auties 
and  adding  a  penny  to  the  income  tax,  taking 
advantage  of  these  operations  to  change  ma- 
terially the  incidence  of  the  taxes,  and  by  in- 
creasing the  duties  on  drink.  The  effect  was 
actually  to  relieve  the  lower  middle  classes  from 
taxation  and  impose  much  heavier  burdens  on 
the  wealthy,  especially  the  landowners  and  the 
brewers  and  distillers.  The  income  tax  was 
raised  from  7d.  to  8rf..  but  of  the  sum  yielded  by 
the  extra  penny  85  per  cent,  was  given  up  in  the 
shape  of  remissions  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 
The  amount  of  income  exempted  from  taxation 
was  raised  from  £120  to  £160  on  less  than  £400, 
while  on  incomes  of  between  £400  and  £500  the 
exemj»tion  is  £100.  The  new  spirit  tax  is  Orf.  a 
gallon,  and  the  tax  on  beer  6ff.  a  barrel  of  86 
gallons.  The  former  created  discontent  among 
Scotch  and  Irish  supporters  of  the  Government, 
while  against  the  other  the  brewers  and  barley 
growers  cried  out.  The  graded  income  tax  de- 
mandeil  by  the  Radicals  having  been  rejected 
by  Sir  William  Harcourt  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  uncertainty  of  its  assessment  and  col- 
lection, he  appeased  them  by  introducing  the 
principle  of  graduation  in  the  new  death  duties. 
The  existing  death  duties,  consisting  of  the  pro- 
bate duty,  the  Jiccount  duty,  the  estate  duty,  the 
legacy  duty,  and  the  succession  duty,  he  aggre- 
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gated  and  consolidated  into  a  single  duty.  The 
old  duties,  which  had  grown  up  piecemeal,  were 
complicated  and  contradictory  in  their  princi- 
ples, presenting '*  an  extraordinary  specimen  of 
tessellated  legislation."  The  probate,  account, 
and  legacy  duties  afifected  personalty  alone,  the 
estate  and  succession  duties  on  both  realty  and 
personalty;  the  probate,  account,  and  estate 
duties  were  imposed  on  the  corpus  of  the  estate, 
the  legacy  duty  was  an  additional  tax  on  prop- 
erty received  by  will,  graduated  according  to 
the  degree  of  consanguinity,  and  the  inherit- 
ance tax  was,  like  the  last,  imposed  only  on  the 
interest  devolving  upon  the  successor.  Per- 
sonalty passing  by  will  or  inheritance  paid  a 
probate  duty,  if  passing  by  voluntary  settlement 
an  account  duty;  but  realty,  settled  or  unset- 
tled, was  exempt  from  this  species  of  taxation, 
and  when  it  paid  a  tax  the  life  interest,  not  the 
fee  simple,  was  affected,  whereas  personalty  paid 
on  the  capital  value.  The  budget  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt  consolidated  the  probate  and  estate 
duties  into  one  duty,  called  the  estate  duty,  but 
collected  like  the  former  probate  duty,  and  fused 
also  the  legacy  and  succession  duties,  placing 
both  real  and  personal  property,  both  settled 
and  unsettled  property,  on  the  same  footing.  In 
all  cases  the  duty  is  levied  on  the  corpus  or 
capital  value  of  the  property  devolving  at  death, 
and  in  deference  to  strong  representations  from 
the  agents-general  of  the  colonies  an  allowance 
was  made  on  personalty  held  in  the  colonies 
which  has  paid  death  duties  there  where  -the 
colonial  government  has  entered  into  a  recipro- 
cal arrangement  with  the  mother  country.  The 
duty  is  1  per  cent,  on  estates  exceeding  £100  in 
value,  all  below  l)eing  exempt,  up  to  £500,  then 
2  per  cent,  up  to  £1,000,  3  per  cent,  up  to  £10,- 
000,  4  per  cent,  up  to  £25,000,  4i  per  cent,  up  to 
£50,000,  5  per  cent,  up  to  £75,000,  5i  per  cent, 
up  to  £100,000,  6  per  cent,  up  to  £150,000,  6J 
per  cent,  up  to  £250,000,  7  per  cent,  up  to  £500.- 
000,  7i  per  cent,  up  to  £1.000,000,  and  on  all 
estates  exceeding  £1,000,000  it  is  8  per  cent. 
Gifts  for  public  objects  are  deducted  from  the 
taxable  value  and  exempted  from  duty.  One 
concession  extracted  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  the  limitation  of  the  valuation  of 
agricultural  land  to  its  value,  if  disposed  of  by 
forced  sale,  or  to  25  times  its  annual  value,  sub- 
ject to  a  deduction  of  12^  per  cent,  and  a  fur- 
ther deduction  of  5  per  cent,  for  management. 
The  period  allowed  for  the  payment  of  the  duty, 
originally  four  years,  was  extended  to  eight. 

Possessors  of  great  wealth  argued  that  in  cases 
where  property  passes  at  short  intervals,  as  fre- 
Quently  happens,  the  tax  would  practically  con- 
nscate'the  estate.  The  nobility  and  landed  gen- 
try pleaded  that  the  agricultural  depression  had 
already  reduced  their  incomes,  while  their  fixed 
charges  under  settlements  and  other  expenses 
remained  the  same;  that  the  bulk  of  their  ex- 
penses, such  as  the  cost  of  their  establishments, 
subscriptions  to  local  charities,  the  maintenance 
of  parks  and  historic  mansions.  libraries,  picture 
galleries,  etc.,  were  not  incurred  for  private  grati- 
fication, but  were  a  public  benefit ;  and  that  un- 
der the  new  burdens  the  stately  mansions  could 
no  longer  be  supported,  the  improvement  of  es- 
txies  would  be  neglected,  employment  would  be 
t.-iken  away  from  the  poor,  resident  landlords 


would  become  absentees,  the  galleries  and  libra- 
ries would  be  sold  and  their  treasures  go  to 
America,  and  eventually  the  great  estates  would 
pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  families. 
The  impending  downfall  of  the  county  families 
and  the  cutting  up  of  their  estates  into  small 
holdings  caused  no  sorrow  to  Sir  William  Har- 
court and  the  Radicals  behind  him,  but  the  ar- 
gument that  the  land  bore  a  heavier  burden 
already  than  it  ought  in  being  charged  with  all 
the  rates  could  not  be  brushed  aside  by  the  suc- 
cessor of  Gladstone,  and  therefore  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  compelled  to  make  the 
new  tax  easier  for  the  landlords  in  practical  work- 
ing, if  not  in  theory,  and  to  promise  further  relief 
from  the  rates.  Neither  Mr.  Balfour  nor  Mr. 
Chamberlain  ventured  to  attack  the  principle  of 
graduation,  to  which  in  various  forms  they  were 
both  committed.  The  aristocracy  found  no'chain- 
pions  among  the  striving  politicians,  but  Mr. 
Goschen,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, and  other  old-fashioned  believers  in  ortho- 
dox political  economy  and  ort  hodox  finance,  pro-  ^ 
tested  against  graduated  taxation  and  took  issue  ' 
with  Sir  William  Harcourt  on  theoretical  ground, 
for  which  he  gave  an  opening  by  laying  down 
the  principle — according  better  with  the  law  than 
with  the  modem  doctrine  of  property — that  a 
man*s  title  to  his  property  ceases  with  his  death, 
that  it  can  pass  to  his  heirs  or  assigns  by  a  fresh 
grant  from  the  state,  and  that  in  making  such  a 
grant  the  state  has  an  anterior  title  to  what  it 
may  consider  its  share  over  any  claimants  by  de- 
scent or  testament.  The  third  reading  of  the 
finance  bill  was  carried  on  July  17  by  a  majority 
of  20.  The  Scotch  local  government  bill  became  - 
law  after  various  features  not  contained  in  the 
English  measure  had  been  eliminated  by  the 
Scotch  standing  committee  or  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  committee  consists  of  the  72  Scotch 
members  and  15  others,  taken  from  the  Minis- 
terialists and  the  Opposition  in  the  proportion  of 
their  numerical  strength. 

The  Government  attempted  to  proceed  with 
the  registration  bill,  which  appointed  two  regis- 
tering periods  in  the  year,  prohibited  plural  vot- 
ing, fixed  one  day  for  elections  ail  over  the  coun- 
try, which  must  be  a  Satunlay,  and  imposed  the 
cost  of  elections  upon  the  ratepayers,  xhe  Con- 
servatives fought  it,  demanding  that  a  redistri- 
bution of  se^ts  should  go  first,  that  would  reduce 
representation  in  Ireland  and  Wales  to  the  same 
proportion  as  in  England,  and  in  July  it  was 
withdrawn.  The  session  was  prolonged  after 
the  finance  bill  had  been  disposed  of,  mainly 
in  onler  to  push  through  the  evicted  tenants 
bill,  in  the  discussion  of  which  all  the  old  con- 
troversy respecting  the  plan  of  campaign  was 
gone  througn  anew.  The  bill  proposed  to  restore 
evicted  tenants  on  the  decision  of  a  board  of  3 
arbitrators,  funds  neeessarj'  for  the  operation  to 
be  supplied  from  the  Irish  Church  surplus,  with 
eventual  recourse  to  the  imperial  exchequer.  It 
obtained  a  majority  of  ^2  on  the  third  reading, 
on  Aug.  7.  by  application  of  the  closure  rule,  with 
the  expectation  that  it  would  be  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  thrown  out  by  249 
votes  against  30.  The  equalization  of  London 
rat4?s  was  criticised  by  Lonl  Salisburvas  a  meas- 
ure to  make  the  tenants  of  the  West  End  pay  the 
rates  of  the  landlords  of  the  East  End,  but  it  was 
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accepted  by  the  Lords  as  a  measure  of  rough 
justice  in  the  form  in  which  it  left  the  Commons. 


1; 


The  bill  for  the  regulation  of  railroad  rates  was 
passed,  with  an  amendment  limiting  the  right 
of  traders  to  demand  a  revision  to  such  rates  as 
had  been  fixed  prior  to  1893.  The  Labor  repre- 
sentatives were  unexpectedly  defeated  by  a  ma- 
jority of  5  on  an  amendment  to  the  miners'  eight- 
Jiour  bill,  limiting  the  compulsory  provisions 
to  counties  in  which  a  majority  of  tne  under- 
ground workers  accept  the  act,  and  the  bill  was 
withdrawn,  its  promoters  insisting  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsion,  though  the  miners  of  the 
north  were  generally  in  favor  of  local  option. 
The  Gk)vernment  has  introduced  the  eight-hour 
day  in  the  royal  gun-factories  at  Woolwich  and 
in  the  royal  dockyards.  It  is  also  in  force  in  the 
Government  departments.  The  Government,  in 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, reouire  of  Government  contractors  that 
they  shall  pay  the  union  rates  of  wages.  Mr. 
Labouchere  found  an  opportunity  to  affront  the 
loyal  sentiment  of  the  adherents  of  royalty  when 
he  moved  the  discontinuance  of  the  grant  to  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was,  as  Duke  of  Coburg,  a  foreign  sovereign 
in  possession  of  ample  revenues,  and  as  a  Ger- 
man prince  might  find  himself  at  war  with 
England. 

The  resolution  of  the  House  in  favor  of  simul- 
taneous examinations  in  England  and  in  India 
for  members  of  the  Indian  civil  service  the  In- 
dian Secretary,  Mr.  Fowler,  declined  to  act  upon. 
Lord  Dunraven's  bill,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
legalize  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
met  the  fate  of  its  18  predecessors,  beinp^  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  9,  although  contaming  a 
{)rovi»i6n  that  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
and  might  refuse  to  solemnize  such  marriages. 
Sir  Richard  Webster  carried  through  a  bill  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children.  The  Gov- 
ernment assisted  the  Irish  party  to  obtain  a  dis- 
<cussion  upon  bills  to  repeal  tHe  crimes  act  and 
amend  the  land  laws.  A  bill  to  provide  super- 
annuation pensions  for  aged  workmen,  modeled 
on  the  Danish  measure,  was  introduced  by  Col. 
Palmer.  One  of  the  labor  bills  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  was  not  proceeded  with  provided  for 
the  conciliation  of  labor  disputes  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which,  in  cases 
where  a  difference  existed  between  an  employer, 
or  any  class  of  employers  and  their  workmen,  or 
between  different  classes  of  workmen,  would 
have  power  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  difference  and  to  report  upon 
the  matter,  and  also  to  invite  the  parties  to  the 
difference,  or  their  representatives,  to  meet  to- 
gether under  a  chairman  mutually  agreed  upon, 
or  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  some 
other  person  or  body,  with  a  view  to  an  amicable 
settlement.  A  bill  to  abolish  primogeniture  and 
make  the  same  distribution  of  the  real  estate  of 
a  man  dying  intestate  as  is  made  with  personal 
propertv  was  introduced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
m  the  House  of  Lords,  which  voted  it  down  by 
63  votes  against  to  52  for  the  measure.  A  bill 
for  the  better  regulation  of  building  s(x;ieties  was 
passed  in  both  houses,  having  been  called  for  ia 
consequence  of  the  scandalous  failure  of  the  Lib- 
erator Society.  Another  bill  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's reduces  the  limitation  of  actions  on  con- 
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tracts  from  six  years  to  three,  and  for  debts  under 
£5  to  one  year.  His  land  transfer  bill  was  re- 
introduced and  defeated  again,  owinc:  to  the  op- 
position of  the  solicitors  and  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  do  not  desire  to  see  the  convey- 
ance of  land  made  easy.  After  the  assassination 
of  President  Carnot  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  designed 
to  keep  out  anarchists,  and  also  paupers,  crim- 
inals, m&ane  persons,  and  persons  infected  with 
contagious  diseases.  It  was  in  part  a  copy  of 
the  United  States  law  for  the  restriction  of  im- 
migration, and  in  part  a  revival  of  the  alien  act 
of  1848.  He  repeated  allegations  made  in  France 
that  anarchist  plots  were  hatched  in  London: 
but  Lord  Rosebery  denied  this,  and  declared  that 
the  powers  of  the  Government  were  sufficient  to 
meet  any  danger.  The  police  were  especially 
active  in  1894,  after  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  in 
the  hands  of  an  anarchist  passing  through  Green- 
wich Park  Feb.  24.  Two  other  foreign  anarchists, 
who  were  caught  with  bombs  in  their  possession, 
were  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment 
under  the  explosives  act.  A  hall  where  the  an- 
archist exiles  in  London  were  wont  to  hold  meet- 
ings was  suppressed  by  the  police.  As  Lord 
Rosebery  insisted  that  any  legislation  for  the  ex- 
clusion either  of  pauper  immigrants  or  dangerous 
revolutionists  should  be  prepared  by  the  Govern- 
ment, Lord  Salisbury's  bill  was  not  sent  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Parliament  w^as  prorogued 
on  Aug.  25. 

Trade  Union  Congress. — The  socialistic  wing 
of  the  trade  unionists  obtained  a  majority  in  the 
annual  congress  of  1898.  In  1894  the  twenty- 
seventh  congress  was  held  in  Norwich  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September.  The  advocates  of  social- 
ism had  a  large  majority,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
congress  were  stamped  with  the  advanced  theo- 
ries of  state  interference  and  collectivism.  One 
of  the  socialist  leaders  indicated  the  spirit  of  the 
new  unionism  by  declaring  that  the  funds  of  the 
unions  ought  to  be  reserved  for  strikes,  not  for 
the  purposes  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
mainly  applied,  of  rendering  assistance  to  mem- 
bers when  disabled  by  sickness  or  accident,  be- 
cause the  whole  burden  of  such  assistance  should 
fall  upon  the  state.  A  resolution  that  employ- 
ers ought  to  be  legally  punished  for  bringing 
workmen  into  any  locality  where  the  existing 
supply  of  labor  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  district  was  passed  by  a  good  majority.  A 
resolution  to  nationalize  all  lands  or  minerals  was 
amended  by  a  motion  in  favor  of  nationalizing 
all  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  ex- 
change of  the  output  of  the  mines  offered  by 
Keir  Hardie,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  219  to 
61.  The  congress  approved  a  legislative  eight- 
hour  day  for  all  trades.  S.  Woods,  as  the  advo- 
cate of  a  compulsory  eight-hour  day  for  miners, 
was  elected  parliamentary  secretary  over  Mr. 
Fenwick,  who  had  given  offense  by  his  vote  in 
favor  of  local  option  for  the  miners  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  over  Tom  Mann,  a  thoroughgoing  col- 
lectivist,  who  has  founded  an  independent  la- 
bor party.  A  bill  to  give  security  of  tenure  to 
rural  laborers  holding  allotments  was  called  for. 
It  was  also  resolved  that  managers  of  public  en- 
terprises should  be  compelled  by  law  to  provide 
suitable  dwellings,  with  thorough  sanitary  ar- 
rangements, for  their  workmen. 
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Bimetallic  Conference. — An  International 
Bimetallic  Conference  was  held  in  London  in 
the  beginning  of  March.  Sir  David  Barbour, 
ex-Secretary  of  Finance  in  India,  stated  that  the 
result  to  India  of  attempting  to  introduce  a  gold 
standard  in  India  had  oeen  to  disturb  the  trade 
with  silver-standard  countries,  to  increase  the 
sterling  debt,  the  expenditures,  and  the  taxation, 
and  to  cause  the  abandonment  of  public  works. 
Others  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  were  W. 
Lidderdale,  ex-Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
M.  van  den  Berg,  President  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Netherlands,  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  Henr}'  Chaplin, 
Samuel  Montagu,  Brooks  Adams,  several  Aus- 
tralian bankers  and  public  men,  and  the  men, 
like  Henri  Cernuschi,  who  have  long  been  iden- 
tified with  the  bimetallic  movement.  Lord-Mayor 
Tyler  presided.  A  message  was  received  from 
John  Sherman,  W.  B.  Allison,  Calvin  H.  Brice, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  other  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  declaring  for  the  free  coin- 
age of  both  metals  at  a  fixed  ratio  by  interna- 
tional agreement. 

British  Possessions.— The  total  area  of  the 
British  Empire,  including  colonies,  protectorates, 
and  depenuencies,  is  nearlv  11,()()0,000  square 
miles,  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  whole  land  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  The  total  pomilation  is  esti- 
mated to  be  nearly  872,000,000.  The  population 
of  the  colonies  and  dependencies  is  240,587,167, 
of  which  number  British  India  contains  221.- 
434,862.  The  population  of  protectorates  and 
spheres  of  influence  is  estimated  at  98,505,155. 
Including  the  66,908,147  inhabitants  of  the  In- 
dian protected  states,  1,092,634  in  other  Asian 
protectorates.  3,012,224  in  Cevlon,  and  740,199 
m  other  Asian  possessions,  tJie  total  in  Asia 
amount  to  293,188.066.  The  population  of  the 
Britiiih  colonies  and  dependencies  in.  Africa  is 
4,085.869,  and  the  estimated  population  of  Afri- 
can protectorates  and  spheres  of  influence  is  25,- 
504,374.  making  the  total  in  Africa  29,540,243. 
The  American  colonies  have  a  total  population 
of  6,737,654,  of  whom  5,054,449  are  in  North 
America,  1,361,617  in  the  West  Indies,  288,328 
in  British  Guiana,  31,471  in  British  Honduras, 
and  1,789  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  Aus- 
tralasian colonies  and  protectorates  have  4,275,- 
305  inhabitants.  The  European  colonies  and 
dependencies,  besides  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the 
Channel  Islands,  are  Gibraltar,  with  25,755  in- 
habitants, and  Malta,  having  177,457. 

The  movement  for  imperial  federation,  though 
only  in  the  theoretical  stage,  made  some  prog- 
ress in  1894,  especially  in  the  Intercolonial  Con- 
ference at  Ottawa.  The  Imperial  Government, 
as  well  as  the  colonies,  is  disposed  to  be  lil)eral 
in  subsidizing  the  new  lines  of  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific steamers,  and  the  projected  Pacific  cable. 
The  question  of  imperial  defense  has  given  rise 
to  but  little  friction  between  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  self-governing  colonies,  which  can 
not  be  cocn^ed,  and  have  made  temporary  ar- 
rangements that  are  of  the  nature  of  treaties 
between  independent  powers.  Some  colonies 
with  representative  government,  such  as  Ja- 
maica is  or  as  formerly  Natal  was,  have  been 
treated  with  special  favor,  for  while  the  colonies 
that  govern  themselves  entirely  under  their  own 
constitutions  and  responsible  governments  main- 
tain military  organizations  and  build  fortifica- 


tions for  their  own  and  the  imperial  defense,  in 
these  the  Imperial  Government  keeps  troops  to 

fuanl  against  intestine  or  external  dangers, 
'he  treatment  of  colonies  that  are  still  governed 
from  Downing  Street  is  different.  When  the 
Imperial  Government  decided  to  strengthen 
the  maritime  defenses  of  Hong-Kong  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £325,000  that  colony  was  called  ujion 
to  contribute  £116,000,  which  it  did  willingly, 
with  the  result  that  it  has  had  to  pav  since  1890 
the  sum  of  £40,000  for  the  cost  of  tne  garrison, 
instead  of  £20,000  as  before.  The  Straits  Settle- 
ments with  equal  willingness  gave  £81.000 
toward  the  cost  of  the  fortification  of  Singapore 
as  a  coaling  station  for  the  British  navy ;  but 
when  in  December,  1889,  it  was  announced  that 
the  annual  contribution  of  £60,000  from  the 
colonial  revenue  for  military  expenses  would  be 
increased  to  £100,000,  there  were  strong  pro- 
tests from  the  colonists,  and  even  from  the  Gov- 
ernor, Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith.  The  sum  has 
been  voted  annually  under  instmctions  from  the 
home  Government  by  the  official  members  alone 
in  the  council.  The  feeling  of  the  colonists  that 
a  wrong  was  done  to  them  continued  unanimous 
and  increased  in  intensity.  The  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment had  entered  into  a  solemn  engagements 
when  the  colony  was  constituted  in  1866,  that 
the  payment  of  the  colony  for  miiitarv  defense 
should*  not  exceed  £50,000.  In  1894*  they  re- 
newed their  protests,  for  with  the  decrease  in 
the  revenue  from  £4,409,927  in  1889  to  £3,635,- 
000  in  1893  the  burden  had  grown  too  heavy  ta 
bear.  For  three  years  the  accounts  had  closed 
with  a  deficit,  public  works  were  stopped,  and 
education  was  starved,  while  the  home  Govern- 
ment continued  to  add  to  the  miiitarv  charges, 
which  for  1894  were  £136,000.  The  resentment 
abated  in  no  degree  when,  in  October.  1894,  the 
home  Government  agreed  to  reduce  the  military 
contribution  for  1895  by  £10,000,  and  at  the 
same  time  announced  that  the  colony  would  be 
compelled  to  spend  £20,000  on  new  barracks. 
All  these  defenses,  the  colonists  argue,  are  impe- 
rial, and  they  should  not  be  reouired  to  contrib- 
ute except  in  proportion  as  traae  is  benefited. 

The  currency  question  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  colonials  everywhere.  Since  the  policy 
was  adopted  by  the  Government  of  India  of 
closing  the  mints  to  silver,  petitions  have  come 
from  ('eylon  and  other  colonies  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  single  gold  standard.  In  America, 
British  Honduras  asks  for  a  gold  currency  on 
the  ground  that  its  trade  is  with  gold  countries, 
though  the  only  money  there  is  Guatemalan 
dollars  and  Peruvian  sols.  In  British  Guiana 
the  gold  fields  alx)ve  the  rapids  of  the  Cayuni, 
Mazaruni,  and  Essequibo  rivers  have  attracted 
much  attention,  and  the  colonial  authorities  are 
discussing  the  advisability  of  building  a  railroad 
to  that  district,  for  without  means  of  transport 
the  fields  can  not  be  developed.  Gold  has  been 
discovered  more  recently  in  the  Barine  country, 
in  the  western  part  of  Guiana,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Kiaeteur  Palls. 

GREECE,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  south- 
eastern Europe.  The  legislative  authority  is 
vested  by  the  Constitution  of  1864  in  the  Boule, 
a  single  chamber,  in  which  there  are  207  dele- 
gates, elected  for  four  years  by  universal  man- 
hood suffrage. 
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The  King,  all  whose  public  acts  are  on  the  ad- 
vice of  re-sponsible  ministers^  is  Geor^ios  I,  born 
Dec.  24,  1^.  lie  is  a  son  of  Christian  IX,  the 
present  Kins:  of  Denmark,  and  was  elected  by 
the  fioule  King  of  the  Hellenes  on  March  18, 
1863. 

The  ministry,  constituted  Nov.  11,  1898,  is 
composed  as  follows:  President  of  the  Council 
and  Minister  of  Finance,  C.  Tricoupis ;  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Bouphidis ;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Stephanou ;  Minister  of  Public  Worship 
and  Instruction,  Kalliphronas ;  Minister  of  War, 
Col.  Tsamados ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Bouboulis ; 
Minister  of  Justice,  Stephanou. 

Area  and  Popnlation. — The  kingdom  has 
an  area  of  25,041  square  miles,  of  which  5.078 
square  miles,  forming  the  greater  part  of  Thes- 
saly  and  a  part  of  Epirus,  were  ceded  by  Turkey 
in  1881,  at  the  dictation  of  the  great  powers,  in 
pursuance  of  a  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
The  population  in  1889,  the  time  of  the  last  cen- 
sus, was  2.187,208,  composed  of  1,133,625  males 
and  1,053,588  females.  The  average  rate  of  in- 
crease since  1879  had  been  1*05  per  cent.  The 
number  of  marriages  in  1890  was  19.899;  of 
births,  78,226;  of  deaths,  55,818;  excess  of 
births,  22,418.  Athens,  the  capital,  had  107,846 
inhabitants  in  1889.  There  is  a  compulsory 
education  law  insufQciently  enforced  in  rural 
districts.  The  percentage  of  total  illiteracy 
among  recruits  for  the  army  is  15,  while  30  per 
cent,  are  unable  to  write. 

The  Army  and  Navy. — The  Minister  of  War 
fixes  the  annual  contingent  of  recruits  for  the 
army,  and  all  Greeks  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
are  summoned  to  draw  lots.  The  conscripts 
serve  two  years  in  the  active  army,  and  those 
who  escape  pay  a  tax  of  from  100  to  1,000  drach- 
mai,  and  are  enrolled  in  the  reserve  and  receive 
three  months'  military  hist  ruction.  The  peace 
footing  in  1894  was  1,880  officers  and  22,997 
men,  with  2,490  horses  and  pack  animals.  The 
effective  war  strength  of  the  army  is  54,000 
infantry,  2,250  cavalry,  4,000  artillerv,  8,000 
engineers,  and  3,000  train,  etc.;  in  all,  66,250 
men  of  all  ranks,  with  180  field  pieces. 

The  most  powerful  vessels  in  tne  navy  are  3  ar- 
mor-clad turret,ships,  built  in  France  in  1889-*90, 
each  having  a  displacement  of  4,885  tons,  pro- 
tected by  a  belt  of  steel  armor  11*8  inches  thick, 
and  carrying  3  10*6-inch  and  5  5'9-inch  Canet 
guns,  7  6-pounder  quick-firing  and  18  smaller 
guns.  There  are  2  old  armorclads,  suitable  for 
coast  defense,  8  first-class  cruisers,  20  small 
cruisers,  1  torpedo  vessel,  and  42  torpedo  boats, 
of  which  6  are  first  class  .and  6  secona  class. 

Commerce. — The  special  imports  in  1892 
were  valued  at  119,306,000  drachmai  or  francs, 
and  the  exports  at  82,261,000  drachmai.  <rhe 
imports  of  cereals  were  28,575,000  drachmai  in 
Talue ;  of  tissues,  22,804,000  drachmai ;  of  met- 
als and  minerals,  12,186,000  drachmai ;  of  chem- 
icals and  drugs,  6,870,000  drachmai ;  of  timber, 
6,608,000  drachmai;  of  metal  manufactures, 
5,555,000  drachmai ;  of  fish.  5,087,000  drachmai. 
The  exports  of  Zante  currants  were  40,749,000 
drachmai  in  value ;  of  iron,  galena,  manganese, 
lead,  zinc,  and  other  ores  and  minerals,  17,491,000 
drachmai ;  of  wine,  8,276,000  drachmai ;  of  figs, 
2,510,000  drachmai ;  of  olive  oil,  2,510,000  drach- 
mai ;  of  tobacco,  2,174,000  drachmai.    Minor  ex- 


ports are  sponges,  silk,  gallnuts,  and  olives. 
The  largest  trade  is  with  Great  Britain,  which 
takes  lead,  zinc,  and  silver  ores,  currants,  olive 
oil,  and  sponges  in  return  for  cotton  and  woolen 
fabrics,  coal,  iron,  and  machinery.  The  exports 
to  France  are  large  also,  and  usually  greatly  in 
excess  of  imports  from  that  country ;  while  from 
Russia,  the  chief  source  of  the  grain  supply,  the 
imports  are  heavy,  though  exports  to  Russia  are 
small,  and  the  same  is  true  m  a  less  degree  of 
Turkey. 

The  merchant  marine  in  1892  numbered  1,185 
sailing  vessels,  of  184,689  tons,  and  105  steamers, 
of  239,617  tons. 

Commnnieations.— There  were  568  miles  of 
railroads  in  operation  in  1893,  of  which  92  miles 
belonged  to  the  Government,  while  310  miles 
were  building,  and  230  miles  more  surveyed.  A 
connection  with  the  Turkish  line  at  Larissa  will 
bring  Greece  into  railroad  communication  with 
the  European  systems. 

The  telegraphs  in  1892  had  a  total  length  of 
4,751  miles,  with  5,630  miles  of  wire.  There 
were  transmitted  in  that  year  817,034  internal, 
347,829  international,  and  11,028  official  dis- 
patches ;  receipts,  987,182  drachmai.  The  postal 
traffic  for  the  year  was  as  follows:  Internal 
service,  4,024,000  letters,  160,000  post  cards, 
5,170,000  papers  and  circulars,  and  78,000  postal 
orders,  representing  11,220,000  drachmai;  ex- 
ternal service,  5,226,000  letters,  135,000  post 
cards,  and  2,517.000  circulars  and  journals. 

Finances.— -The  revenue  for  1893  was  esti- 
mated at  111,701,989  drachmai,  and  the  ordinary 
expenditure  at  105,701,939  drachmai,  of  which 
35,468,596  drachmai  were  for  the  service  of  the 
debt.  The  new  taxes  were  not  as  productive  as 
they  were  expected  to  be,  and  the  customs  reve- 
nue fell  off:  moreover,  the  negotiations  for  a 
new  loan  had  broken  down,  the  bonds  were  in 
default,  and  Tricoupis  in  framing  the  budget 
for  1894  was  interested  in  obtaining  a  compro- 
mise at  30  per  cent.,  not  in  showing  an  elastic 
revenue.  Tne  total  revenue  for  1894  was  com- 
puted to  be  87,184,169  drachmai,  of  which 
18,286,900  drachmai  are  from  direct  taxes, 
24,218,400  drachmai  from  octrois,  19,916,500 
drachmai  from  customs  and  other  duties,  10,916,- 
500  drachmai  from  monopolies,  8,535,796  drach- 
mai from  domains  and  state  property,  and  1,320,- 
119  drachmai  from  sales  of  state  property.  The 
total  expenditure  is  reckoned  at  86,370,249  drach- 
mai, of  which  22,479,815  drachmai  are  for  the 
public  debt,  14,420,482  drachmai  for  the  army, 
9,808,622  drachmai  for  the  Interior  Department, 
8,766,540  drachmai  for  cost  of  administration, 
7,218,320  drachmai  for  Public  Instruction  and 
Worship,  5,390,968  drachmai  for  Justice,  5,292,- 
209  drachmai  for  the  navy,  5,261,495  drachmai 
for  pensions  and  subventions,  2,072,985  drach- 
mai for  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  1,890,968 
drachmai  for  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  1,325,000  drachmai  for  the  civil  list. 

The  national  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1893,  amounted 
to  569,220,358  drachmai  of  gold  obligations  and 
161,758,822  payable  in  paper,  including  88,388.- 
234  drachmai  of  paper  currency  and  11,000,000 
drachmai  of  treasury  warrants.  The  principal 
foreign  loans  were  105,220,000  drachmai  out- 
standing of  the  loan  of  1880,  at  5  per  cent. ; 
92,000,000  drachmai,  raised  in  1884,  at  5  per 
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cent.;  183.225,000  drachmai  of  the  4-per-cent. 
loan  of  1887;  155,000,000  drachmai  of  conver- 
sion loans  of  1889,  payine  4  per  cent;  and 
59,928,000  drachmai  of  the  railroad  loan  of 
1890,  borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  to  build  the  Pine- 
us-Larissa  Railroad.  This  statement  does  not 
include  the  loan  amounting  to  over  100,000.000 
drachmai  raised  for  stores  and  munitions  dur- 
ing the  war  of  independence,  and  assumed  by 
the  3  protecting  powers,  on  which  nothing  has 
been  paid  since  1883,  until,  under  a  settlement 
negotiated  in  1879,  a  certain  amount  of  interest 
has  been  paid. 

State  Bankruptej.— -The  national  debt  of 
Greece  was  incurred  partly  to  build  roads  and 
railroads,  partly  to  maintain  an  army  sufficient 
to  keep  the  Bulgarians  out  of  Macedonia,  and  to 
acquire  a  navy  superior  to  that  of  Turkey,  but 
the  greater  pfu*t  is  the  result  of  financial  opera- 
tions undertaken  to  preserve  the  national  credit 
and  meet  the  liabilities  entered  into  lightly  on 
too  onerous  terms  for  the  sake  of  the  Hellenic 
idea  and  in  the  hope  of  developing  the  resources 
and  trade  of  the  country  and  increasing  its  tax- 
paying  powers  sufficiently  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  gold  for  the  interest  of  the 
foreign  debt.  The  issue  of  paper  money  for  the 
expenses  of  the  mobilization  of  1885  complicated 
the  financial  situation,  already  difficult,  for  the 
exports  and  shipping  did  not  bring  enough  gold 
into  the  country  to  meet  the  coupons,  which  the 
Government  increased  by  converting  internal 
loans  into  a  gold  foreign  debt.  The  Govern- 
ment could  not  collect  ^es  in  gold,  and  when 
it  attempted  to  biiy  gold  in  the  market  to  pay 
the  coupons  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  the 
premium  on  gold  rose  at  once  to  high  figures, 
not  only  destroying  the  eouilibrium  of  the  budg- 
et, but  disturbing  and  depressing  the  produc- 
tion and  export  trade  of  the  country.  For  this 
reason  Tricoupis  year  after  year  raised  new  gold 
loans  in  the  money  markets  of  Europe  on  usuri- 
ous terms  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt 
already  existing.  He  attempted  to  increase  taxes, 
but  economic  and  monetaiy  causes  made  it  im- 
possible to  raise  gold  by  taxation.  He  made  a 
show  of  reducing  expenses,  but  political  and 
patriotic  considerations  prevented  trenchant 
economies.  He  hoped  to  save  the  situation  by 
gradually  extinguishing  the  forced  paper  cur- 
rency and  thus  restoring  the  par  of  gold,  and 
early  in  1892  entered  into  negotiations  with 
bankers  in  London  representing  heavy  holders 
of  Greek  bonds  for  a  gold  loan  of  100,000,000 
francs.  The  bankers  demanded  not  only  that  the 
best  revenues  should  be  hypothecated  to  secure 
the  loan,  but  that  they  should  have  representa- 
tives in  Athens  to  watch  and  control  their  col- 
lection and  application.  Foreign  control,  such 
as  has  imposea  its  yoke  upon  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
no  Greek  would  wish  or  dare  to  propose  to  nis 
countrymen.  When  Tricoupis  resigned  after  the 
failure  of  his  negotiations,  his  successor  agreed 
to  a  so-called  funding  loan,  which  was  nothing 
more  than  an  official  acknowledgment  of  national 
bankruptcy. 

After  Tricoupis  resumed  power  in  November, 
1893,  he  declared  the  state  to  be  temporarily  un- 
able to  meet  its  liabilities,  and  sequestrated  the 
revenues  that  had  been  specifically  pledffed  to  the 
service  of  the  monopoly  and  the  funding  loans. 


His  announcement  drew  out  strong  protests  from 
the  German  and  other  bondholders,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1894,  ho  assured  the  bondholders  that  *'  no 
obligations  or  securities  can  undergo  any  modifi- 
cation of  a  permanent  character  except  by  agree- 
ment with  them."  The  funding  loan,  which  he 
abolished,  had  been  accepted  by  the  Sotiropoulos 
ministry  at  the  dictation  of  London  financiers  as 
a  temporary  makeshift,  and  was  in  fact  no  loan, 
but  an  operation  for  paying  the  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund  by  means  of  new  bonds  at  usurious 
rates,  which  would  simply  have  the  effect  of  add- 
ing 100,000,000  drachmai  to  the  debt  without 
furnishing  any  relief.  The  scrip  issued  under 
this  arrangement  was  sustained  for  four  months 
by  the  agents  of  the  Greek  Government,  but 
when  they  received  no  more  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose the  price  fell  from  65  to  30.  When  Tri- 
coupis returned  to  office  another  proposition  had 
been  advanced  by  the  Orustein  group,  composed 
of  some  of  the  same  Levantine  and  European 
financiers  who  had  preyed  on  the  finances  of 
Turkey;  it  was,  to  loan  100,000,000  drachmai  at 
7  per  cent,  interest,  on  condition  that  various 
revenues,  including  a  tobacco  rSgie,  should  be 
hypothecated  and  their  collection  intrusted  to 
Europeans,  who  were  to  be  placed  in  control  of 
the  National  Bank.  Tricoupis  discovered  that 
the  plan  was  to  establish  a  foreign  control  in 
disguise,  and,  moreover,  that  the  interest  on  the 
money  obtained  would  be  nearer  21  than  7  per 
cent.  Rejecting  this  proposition,  he  had  no  al- 
temative  but  to  announce  that  the  Government 
could  not  pay  the  interest  in  full.  The  hypothe- 
cated revenues  he  seized  under  some  color  of  law 
and  on  the  equitable  ground  that  the  other  bond- 
holders were  entitled  to  equal  protection.  He 
annulled  the  law  by  which  the  export  duty  on 
currants  and  certain  other  revenues  should  be 
collected  in  gold  and  reserved  for  the  payment 
of  the  funding  loan,  on  the  ground  that  when  he 
procured  the  passage  of  that  law  it  was  in  con- 
templation of  a  real  loan,  and  he  asserted  that 
the  action  of  his  successor  in  publishing  the  act 
to  securo  the  fictitious  funding  loan,  which  had 
never  received  the  assent  of  the  Chamber,  was 
illegal.  In  framing  his  budget  he  found  that  he 
could  calculate  on  no  more  than  10,000,000  drach- 
mai for  the  service  of  the  foreign  loans,  and  an- 
nounced therefore  that  30  per  cent  of  the  intei^ 
est  only  would  be  paid.  Even  at  this  rate  gold 
could  not  be  raised  for  payment  of  coupons  next 
falling  due,  and  these  he  offered  to  meet  by  pay- 
ing in  paper  50  per  cent,  of  their  face. 

Negotiations  for  a  settlement  were  entered 
into  net  ween  Tricoupis  and  delegates  of  the 
English,  German,  and  French  bondholders.  Sir 
Mountstuart  Grant-Duff,  Herr  Stftvie,  and  M. 
Orostein,  who  proceeded  to  Athens  to  consult 
with  him  and  to  study  the  question.  Tricoupis 
proposed  that  the  Government  should  guarantee 
an  annual  payment  of  30  per  cent,  for  three 
years,  and  then  increase  the  payment  1  per  cent, 
a  year  for  t«n  years  and  2  per  cent,  for  the  five 
years  following,  when  it  would  be  50  per  cent, 
of  the  nominal  amount.  The  bondholders  de- 
manded that  the  payments  of  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund  should  still  be  increased  until  eventu- 
ally, if  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  years,  they 
should  receive  the  full  face  value.  'Following 
the  lead  of  the  Omstein  group,  the  French  and 
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German  bondholders  insisted  that  not  only 
should  the  monopolies,  the  tobacco  tax,  and  the 
stamp  duties  be  reserved  to  secure  the  payments, 
which  Tricoupis  was  willing  to  concede,  but  that 
the  administration  of  these  revenues  should  be 
supervised  by  a  caisse  managed  by  their  agents. 
This  was  the  control  again  in  another  and  more 
questionable  form,  for  the  agents  ofthese  finan- 
ciers, having  the  custody  of  the  revenues,  could 
use  them  to  control  the  price  of  gold  and  hold 
the  Government  at  thi  ir  mercy.  The  delegates 
accepted  the  limitation  imposed  by  Tricoupis  in 


and  reaffirmed  their  demands,  while  Tricoupis, 
when  the  Boule  assembled  in  November,  said 
that  the  Government  would  never  consent  to  a 
surrender  of  revenues  or  agree  to  a  division  of 
surplus  revenue. 

The  Session. — The  session  of  the  Boule,  which 
ended  on  March  25,  was  entirely  unproductive. 
The  debates  were  the  most  acrimonious  that  had 
ever  taken  place,  each  party  casting  up  to  the 
other  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Government. 
The  Government  had  a  plan  for  the  relief  of  the 
currant-growers,  who  were  embarrassed  through 
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regard  to  guarantees,  which  was  that  they  were 
not  to  be  of  a  nature  to  interfere  with  the  finan- 
cial administration  of  the  country  or  to  com- 
promise its  independence;  thus  precluding  foreign 
control.  The  London  bondholders  met  on  Aug. 
14,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
to  consider  the  provisional  arrangement  that 
they  had  made  with  the  Greek  minister,  who  of- 
fer^ certain  additional  taxes  as  security  and  82 
or  35  per  cent,  as  the  initial  payment,  with  a 
gradual  increase  up  to  60  per  cent,  in  twenty- 
three  or  in  twenty-eight  years,  together  with  a 
sinking  fund  calculated  to  redeem  the  debt 
within  sixty  years,  also  the  return  of  the  mo- 
nopoly money.  The  French  and  German  bond- 
holders having  demanded  that  if  the  assigned 
revenues  improved  and  yielded  more  than  the 
30  or  32  per  cent,  interest,  the  surplus  should 
be  dividea  between  the  Government  and  the 
bondholders,  whose  moiety  should  go  half  to  in- 
crease of  interest  and  half  to  the  sinking  fund, 
the  British  bondholders  decided  to  stand  by  the 
others.    The  committees  met  in  Paris  on  Oct.  1 


the  great  decline  in  the  price  of  their  product 
consequent  upon  overproduction,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  borrow  from  usurers  at  150  per  cent. 
The  plan  was,  to  establish  a  monopoly  company 
whicn  should  loan  money  at  8  per  cent,  ancl 
acquire  in  behalf  of  the  Government  the  sur- 
plus crop  for  distilling  or  other  purposes  in  order 
to  insure  a  good  export  price  for  tne  remainder. 
The  production  had  been  stimulated  by  the  de- 
mand for  the  article  as  a  material  for  wine  when 
the  vintages  of  France  suffered  from  the  phvl- 
loxera,  and  then  was  checked  by  protective 
duties  imposed  in  France  and  bv  fiscal  duties  in 
Belgium  and  other  countries,  'this  project  was 
defeated  by  the  vote  of  the  Chamber.  No  other 
bills  were  passed  except  the  budget.  When  the 
Boule  came  together  in  February,  after  recess 
and  at  various  times  during  the  rest  of  the  ses- 
sion the  Opposition  membsrs,  led  by  Ralli,  ab- 
sented themselves  from  the  Chamber  whenever 
they  could  prevent  a  quorum  being  counted, 
which  is  an  absolute  majority  of  members  elected 
to  the  Boule. 
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Earthquakes. — In  the  evening  of  April  20, 
1894,  again  early  in  the  following  morning,  and 
at  intervals  during  two  days,  the  greater  part  of 
ancient  Phocis  and  •  Boeotia  was  shaken  by  a 
seismic  disturbance  which  had  its  center  in  the 
district  of  Atalanti,  Phocis,  and  extended  as  far 
as  Athens  and  under  the  strait  of  Chalds  into 
Euboea.  The  first  and  severest  shock  occurred 
while  the  peasantry  were  still  laboring  in  the 
fields,  otherwise  the  destruction  of  life  would 
have  been  much  greater.  The  villages  of  Male- 
sina,  Kiparissia,  and  Proskyna  were  entirely,  the 
villages  of  Martini,  Muriki,  and  Topolias,  as  well 
as  the  town  of  Atalanti,  almost  entirely,  de- 
stroyed, and  few  of  the  substantial  houses  or 
churches  in  the  district  escaped.  Some  of  the 
village  churches  fell  upon  worshipers.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  killed  in  this  district  alone  was 
238,  and  in  other  districts  about  60.  The  pier 
of  the  port  of  Atalanti  was  thrown  down,  the 
level  01  the  ground  subsided  3  or  4  feet,  and  a 
fissure  appeared,  extending  from  Mount  Con- 
stautinos  to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Copais,  giving 
rise  to  a  dread  lest  the  district  thus  marked  off 
should  sink  into  the  seas,  as  once  a  part  of  the 
Phocian  coast  did,  according  to  the  record  of 
Thucydides. 

GUATEMALA,  a  republic  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  composed  of  69  representatives 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  four  years.  The 
presidential  term  is  six  years.  J.  M.  Reyna 
barrios  was  elected  for  the  term  ending  in 
1898. 

Area  and  Popnlatlon.— The  area,  according 
to  a  recent  calculation,  is  48,280  square  miles. 
The  population  at  the  end  of  1892  was  1,510,- 
826.  Guatemala,  the  capital  city,  in  1893  had 
71,020  inhabitants.    The  number  of  marriages 


in  1898  was  5,735;  of  births,  64,738;  of  deaths, 
27,020. 

Finances. — In  the  budget  estimates  for  1893- 
'94  the  revenue  is  set  down  as  10,422,752  pesos, 
and  the  expenditure  as  11,401,418  pesos.  The 
estimated  yield  of  customs  is  5,462,724  pesos ;  of 
internal  revenue,  1,172,582  pesos ;  of  monopolies, 
3,425,198  pesos;  other  receipts,  862,248  pesos. 
The  items  of  ext}enditure  are  1,008,953  pesos  for 
the  interior  and  justice,  165,199  pesos  for  foreign 
relations,  596,337  pesos  for  finance,  1,928,220 
pesos  for  the  public  debt,  1,777,877  pesos  for 
other  obligations  of  the  Government,  597,469 
pesos  for  cost  of  collection  and  monopolies,  431,- 
109  pesos  for  the  Northern  Railroad,  1,225,011 
pesos  for  the  Fomento  Department,  embracing 
agriculture,  public  buildings,  posts,  telegraphs, 
and  roads  and  bridges,  1,756,820  pesos  for  the 
army,  1,112,373  pesos  for  public  instruction,  and 
802,050  pesos  for  various  purposes. 

The  internal  debt  on  Jan.  1.  1894,  was  6,020,- 
062  pesos,  the  foreign  debt  £920,100  sterling. 

Commerce. — The  imports  in  1893  amounted 
to  6,384,000  {)esos ;  exports,  19,087,000  pesos.  The 
principal  article  of  export  is  coffee,  the  shipments 
of  which  amounted  to  13,765,983  pesos.  Ba- 
nanas were  exported  to  the  amount  of  398,741 
pesos.  There  were  entered  during  1898  at  the 
ports  of  Guatemala  500  vessels,  of  which  468  were 
steamers ;  total  tonnage,  750,792. 

Commnnlcations. — There  were  120  miles  of 
railroad  in  operation  in  1893,  and  180  miles 
under  construction. 

The  post  office  during  1893  sent  2,594,448 
pieces  of  mail  matter,  and  received  3,064,346. 

The  length  of  the  telegraphs  in  1893  was 
2,830  miles.  The  number  of  dispatches  was  702,- 
433,  of  which  15,675  were  official  and  53,016  con- 
nected with  the  service. 
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HAWAII,  a  republic  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
established  provisionally  on  Jan.  13,  1893,  and 
proclaimed  definitely  on  July  4, 1894.  Sanford 
Ballard  Dole,  President  of  the  Provisional  Re- 
public, was  elected  President  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  for  the  first  regular  term,  end- 
ing Dec.  31,  1900.  His  Cabinet  was  constituted 
as  follows :  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Francis 
March  Hatch;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  James 
A.  King ;  Minister  of  Finance,  S.  M.  Damon ;  At- 
torney-General, William  Owen  Smith. 

Area  and  Population. — The  estimated  area 
of  the  islands  is  o,640  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation in  1890  was  89,990,  of  whom  58,714  were 
males  and  31,276  females.  There  were  34,436 
natives,  6,186  half  castes,  7.495  born  in  Hawaii 
of  foreign  parents,  15,301  Chinese,  12,360  Japa- 
nese, 8,002  Portuguese,  1,928  Americans,  1,344 
British,  1,034  Germans,  227  Norwegians,  70 
French,  588  Polynesians,  and  419  other  foreign- 
ers. The  net  immigration  in  1890  was  2,532 ;  in 
1891,  4,499.  The  majority  of  the  immigrants  are 
Japanese  and  Chinese.  The  population  in  July, 
1893,  was  estimated  at  97,554.  The  Chinese  in 
1894  numbered  15,105,  while  the  Japanese  colony 


had  increased,  to  more  than  26,000.  The  number 
of  births  in  1890-'91  was  4,438;  of  deaths,  4.177 ; 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  for  the  two  years, 
261.  Honolulu,  the  capital,  had  22,907  inhab- 
itants. 

Finances. — In  the  budget  for  the  biennial  pe- 
riod 1892-'94  the  receipts  were  estimated  at 
$3,874,559  and  the  expenditures  at  $3,699,449. 
The  receipts  from  customs  and  navigation  dues 
were  taken  at  1 1,047,009;  internal  commerce 
duties,  $798,134 ;  internal-revenue  receipts,  $987,- 
414 ;  sales  of  Government  lands,  $573,089 ;  judi- 
cial fines  and  costs,  $105,055 ;  Crown  lands,  $51,- 
717;  balance  in  the  treasury  on  April  1,  1892, 
$312,141.  The  public  debt  on  April  1,  1894, 
amounted  to  $3,417,450,  nearly  all  of  which  was 
borrowed  in  1893  and  the  ten  years  preceding  at 
6  per  cent. 

Commerce. — The  chief  products  are  sugar  and 
rice.  Coffee  is  raised  to  some  extent,  and  bana- 
nas, hides,  and  wool  are  also  exported.  The  im- 
ports in  1892  were  valued  at  $4,684,000,  and  the 
exports  of  domestic  produce  at  $7,960,000.  In 
1893  the  imports  rose  to  $6,333,000,  and  exports 
to  $10,750,000.    Of  the  total  trade  the  United 
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.States  had  93  per  cent.,  and  84  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  was  carried  in  American  vessels.  The  ex- 
port of  sugar  in  1892  was  valued  at  $7,276,594 ; 
rice,  $408,()52;  bananas,  |104,945:  wool,  $82,- 
185.  The  chief  imports  are  provisions  and  gro- 
ceries, clothinff  and  cotton  goods,  wheat,  timber, 
machinery,  and  hardware,  nearly  all  of  them  com- 
ing from  the  United  States,  to  which  all  the 
su^ir,  rice,  and  bananas  are  shipped. 

Commnnicatioiis.  —  Steamers  connect  the 
port  of  Honolulu  with  San  Francisco  and  Van- 
couver and  with  Australasian  and  Asian  ports. 
There  is  a  fleet  of  20  steamers  and  28  sailing  ves- 
sels plying  between  the  islands.  There  are  56 
miles  of  railroad  on  the  islands  of  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii, and  Maui.  The  length  of  telegraphs  is 
250  miles,  besides  which  telephones  connect  near- 
ly all  the  houses  and  business  places  in  Honolulu 
and  its  vicinity.  The  number  of  letters,  etc.,  car- 
ried in  the  mails  during  1893  was  2,276,000. 

Diplomatic  Attempt  to  restore  tlie  Q^neen. 
— Linuokalani,  the  deposed  Queen,  who  m  her 
first  interview  with  United  States  Minister  Willis 
had  refused  to  assttnt  to  the  amnesty  of  the  revo- 
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lutionists  on  Dec.  18,  gave  a  written  promise  not 
only  to  grant  a  full  amnesty,  but  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  1887,  and  to  assume  all  the  obli- 
gations and  ratify  the  acts  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  Having  secured  the  pledges  re- 
quired by  his  instructions,  Minister  Willis  made 
a  formal  demand  upon  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment for  the  restoration  of  the  Queen,  when  mean- 
while President  Cleveland,  having  announced 
that  he  could  not  use  force  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  committed  the  matter  to  the  discre- 
tion of  Congress. 

On  Dec.  19, 1893,  the  United  States  minister 
called  upon  President  Dole,  and  presented  a  writ- 
ten communication  to  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  informing  them  that  they 


were  expected  to  relinquish  promptly  to  the  de- 
posed Queen  Lilinokalani  her  constitutional  au- 
thority by  the  decision  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  appeal  of  the  Queen  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  contained  in  her  letter  of  abdication  and 
President  Dole's  indorsement  of  the  letter,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  revolution  had  been 
accomplished  with  the  participation  of  the  diplo- 
matic representative  of  the  United  States  and 
by  the  menace  of  armed  interference,  and  of  the 
fact  that  "  the  Provisional  Government  was  not 
established  by  the  Hawaiian  people,  or  with  their 
consent  or  acquiescence :  nor  has  it  since  existed 
with  their  consent."  At  the  end  he  demanded 
"  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  "  whether  they  were  **  willing  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  President.  On  Dec.  23 
President  Dole  sent  the  reply  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  which  was  a  refusal  "  to  accept  the 
proposition  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  it  should  surrender  its  authority  to  the  ex- 
Queen."  This  document  expressed  regret  that 
annexation  had  been  refused,  and  hoped  that  it 
would  ultimately  take  place;  denied  tne  right  of 
the  President  to  interfere  in  Hawaiian  domestic 
affairs;  questioned  the  validity  of  the  decision 
of  the  President  even  if  the  contention  was  cor- 
rect that  the  Provisional  Government  and  the  ex- 
Queen  had  submitted  their  resiiective  claims  to 
arbitration,  because  no  court  of  arbitration  had 
been  held;  asserted  that  the  revolution  had 
been  accomplished  not  by  the  interference  of 
the  United  States  forces,  but  "through  the 
representatives  of  the  same  public  sentiment 
which  had  forced  the  monarcny  to  its  knees  in 
1887,  which  suppressed  the  insurrection  in  1889, 
and  which  for  twenty  years  has  been  battling  for 
representative  government,"  and  claimed  that 
the  position  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
though  lacking  means  long  •*  to  resist  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  in  a  hostile  attack,"  was 
'•  impregnable  under  all  legal  precedents,  under 
the  principles  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  and  in 
the  forum  of  conscience." 

The  revolutionists  feared  and  the  royalists 
hoped  that  marines  would  be  landed  to  enforce 
the  award  of  President  Cleveland.  There  was 
great  anxiety  and  excitement  in  Honolulu.  The 
dread  of  civil  disorder  and  an  attempted  coun- 
terrevolution Minister  Willis  had  sou^rht  to  allay 
a  month  before  by  a  public  declaration  that  no 
changes  in  the  situation  would  be  allowed,  but 
that  peace  and  good  order  would  be  kept  undis- 
turbed in  the  interests  of  humanity.  President 
Dole,  after  it  transpired  that  Minister  Willis 
had  no  power  under  his  instructions  to  use  the 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  after  the 
United  States  war  ship  "Corwin"  had  sailed, 
wrote  a  letter  on  Dec.  27,  complaining  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Minister  Willis,  charging  the  latter  with  causing 
a  condition  of  alarm  and  strain  and  a  general 
disturbance  of  business  by  his  reticence  regard- 
ing the  intention  not  to  employ  force  and  by  his 
intimating  that  he  would  do  some  act  when  the 
time  arrived,  and  accusing  him  and  the  naval 
commander  of  duplicity  in  making  the  empty 
menace  of  warlike  preparations  on  board  the 
"Corwin,"  which  actions  had  unfortunately 
"  aroused  the  passions  of  all  parties  and  made  it 
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probable  that  disturbances  may  be  created  at 
any  moment."  Mr.  Willis  suggested  that  this 
letter  should  be  withdrawn  and  no  record  of  it  be 
made  by  either  Government.  Mr.  Dole  refused, 
and  on  Jan.  11,  in  a  long  letter,  specified  the 
various  acts  of  which  he  complained. 

Secretary  Gresham  sent  instructions  to  Minis- 
ter Willis  to  confine  himself  to  keeping  the  de- 
partment informed  of  the  course  of  events,  the 
matter  being  in  the  hands  of  Congress  and  his 
special  instructions  having  been  fully  complied 
with,  saying  that  "while  it  is  true  that  the  Pro- 
visional Government  was  created  to  exist  only 
until  the  islands  were  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  that  the  Queen  finally  surrendered  reluc- 
tantly to  the  armed  force  which  this  Govern- 
ment had  illegally  quartered  in  Honolulu,  and 
that  representatives  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, who  realized  its  impotency  and  were  anx- 
ious to  get  control  of  the  Queen's  means  of  de- 
fense, assured  her  that  if  she  surrendered  her 
case  would  be  considered  by  the  United  States, 
the  President  has  never  claimed  that  such  action 
constituted  him  arbitrator  in  a  technical  sense  " ; 
but  since  the  subversion  of  the  Hawaiian  Govern- 
ment "by  an  abuse  of  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  "  was  "  a  plain  violation  of  inter- 
national law,"  it  requirea  the  President  "to  dis- 
avow and  condemn  the  acts  of  our  offending 
officials,"  and  "  within  the  limits  of  his  constitu- 
tional powers"  to  endeavor  "to  restore  lawful 
authority." 

The  Republican  Constitution.— The  Pro- 
visional Government  called  a  convention  for  the 
adoption  of  a  Constitution.  All  citizens  under 
the  old  Constitution,  all  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans who  had  resided  for  a  year  in  the  islands, 
and  members  of  the  military  and  police  forces 
who  had  been  engaged  prior  to  Jan.  1  were 
qualified  to  vote  on  taking  an  oath  to  support  the 
Government  and  to  oppose  the  re-establishment 
of  the  monarchy.  About  3,200  registered  and 
voted  on  all  the  islands,  and  the  election  took 
place  on  May  2  for  18  delegates,  who  with  19 
official  representatives,  consisting  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Executive  and  Advisory  Coun- 
cils of  the  Provisional  Government,  formed  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  The  Royalists,  in  a 
mass  meeting  of  2,000  or  3,000,  on  April  9,  pro- 
tested against  any  project  to  extinguish  the 
Constitution  of  1887  or  to  adopt  a  new  form  of 
government  until  a  definite  reply  should  be  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  to  the  protest 
of  the  Constitutional  Government  against  the 
action  of  those  who  deposed  it,  and  declared 
that  the  provision  constituting  the  members  of 
the  Provisional  Government  a  majority  of  the 
convention  deprived  it  of  all  representative 
character,  and  tnat  the  oath  rcauired  was  a  prac- 
tical disfranchisement  of  the  Hawaiian  •  people : 
wherefore  they  appealed  to  their  compatriots  to 
stand  firm  in  their  refusal  to  take  oath  or  to 
register  or  vote  for  delegates. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  assembled  on 
May  31.  President  Dole  in  his  opening  address 
said: 

The  delay  which  the  project  of  political  union  be- 
tween Hawaii  and  the  United  States  of  America  has 
experienced  has  brought  up  the  question  of  iiiodifv- 
ing  the  present  provisional  system  in  order  to^ive  the 
Government  a  permanent  form  and  to  more  fully  in- 


troduce the  principle  of  representation  by  the  people. 
This  subject  has  been  carefully  considered,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  respoiisibility  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Advisory  Councils  and  of  the  riifhts  of 
the  people  and  the  necessities  of  the  case ;  ana  while 
such  a  change  is  imperatively  demanded  by  an  intel- 
ligent public  sentiment,  it  also  appears  consonant 
with  the  situation,  which  is  naturally  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  free  institutions. 

This  being  conceded,  it  became  necessary  to  decide 
whetlier  to  reach  the  desired  result  by  taking  the 

E resent  system  as  a  basis  and  building  upon  that  or 
y  wholly  reorganizing  tlie  Government.  The  latter 
method  was  adopted  as  giving  more  freedom  of  action 
and  a  bett<jr  opportunity  of  establishing  a  s^'stem 
suited  to  national  conditions.  The  question  ot  com- 
position of  the  convention  to  be  called  for  making  a 
new  Constitution  was  a  perplexing  one ;  for  while  it 
was  desired  to  have  direct  popular  representation  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  might  oe  possible,  tlie  Councils 
felt  that  they  could  not  consistently  with  the  trust 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  proclauiation  of  Jan.  17, 
1893,  relinquish  to  other  hands  the  Vhole  respon- 
sibility in  an  enterprise  so  vital  to  the  future  welfare 
of  the  country.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  conlide 
the  work  to  a  body  made  up  of  the  Councils  and 
elected  delegates. 

"  The  authority  of  those  who  exercise  political 
power,"  he  averred,  **  is  based  upon  capacity  to 
exercise  political  dutv,"  and  in  regard  to  limita- 
tion of  the  franchise  iie  urged  that  the  franchise 
or  function  of  citizenship  **  is  a  duty  that  may 
only  be  performed  with  advantage  by  those  who 
are  mentally  qualified  for  its  decisions." 

The  new  Constitution  was  adopted  on  June  30 
by  the  vote  of  the  Convention,  which  altered  the 
draft  submitted  by  the  Provisional  Government 
by  lowering  the  property  qualification  and  in- 
troducing some  other  democratic  features  to 
satisfy  the  American  Annexationists  and  white 

geople  of  moderate  means  who  were  not  iden ti- 
ed with  the  Missionary  party  or  the  sugar- 
growing  interest.  It  was  promulgated  on  July 
4,  1894. 

The  Government  is  called  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii.  There  is  a  President,  elected  for  six 
years  and  not  re-eligible,  but  no  Vice-President 
There  is  a  Cabinet  of  4  Ministers,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senate,  and  are  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  their  respective  departments  to  the 
President,  who,  however,  can  not  remove  one  of 
them  without  the  approval  either  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  of  the  other  three  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net. The  Cabinet  ministers  are  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  with 
the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  elected 
members,  except  the  right  to  vote.  The  Legis- 
lative fKJwer  is  vested  in  two  chambers,  a  Sen- 
ate and  a  House  of  Representatives,  To  vote 
for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
citizen  must  be  a  born  or  a  naturalized  Hawaiian, 
able  to  read,  write,  and  speak  English  or  the 
Hawaiian  language  with  fluency.  An  alien 
to  obtain  naturalization  must  be  able  to  read 
and  write  English  well,  must  possess  property 
worth  $200,  and  must  renounce  all  foreign  al- 
legiance, and  he  must  come  from  a  country  with 
which  Hawaii  has  a  naturalization  treaty.  This 
last  provision  meets  the  case  of  Asiatics — the 
Chinese,  who  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  large 
part  of  the  foreign  and  internal  trade,  and  the 
Japanese,  who  also  compete  with  Americans  and 
Europeans  in  agriculture,  horticulture,   handi- 
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crafts,  and  trading,  and  whose  Government  has 
persistently  demanded  equal  rights  in  naturali- 
zation, denization,  etc.,  with  the  most  favored 
nation.  All  aliens  who  have  aided  and  supported 
the  Provisional  Government  are  entitled  to 
naturalization  without  further  qualifications. 
Electors  for  Senators  must  possess  |1,500  worth 
of  real  estate  or  personal  property  worth  $3,0U0 
or  a  clear  income  of  $000  a  year.  No  voter  can 
vote  unless  he  is  duly  registered,  and  none  can 
be  registered  who  is  delinquent  in  his  taxes. 
Every  voter  must  swear  allegiance  to  the  Re- 
publican Government  and  abjure  monarchy. 
Unlike  other  cortstitutional  countries,  the  Ha- 
waiian Republic  intrusts  the  power  over  the 
purse  to  the  upper  chamber.  The  Minister  of 
Finance  must  submit  to  the  Senate  at  each  re^^u- 
lar  session  appropriation  bills  for  the  succeedmg 
legislative  period,  and  no  appropriation  bill  or  bill 
providing  fop  a  national  loan  can  be  introduced 
by  any  one  except  a  Cabinet  minister,  save  in  the 
case  of  the  permanent  pay  roll,  the  items  of 
which  are  not  voted  year  oy  year,  but  remain 
fixed  unless  they  are  amendect  or  stricken  out. 
A  bill  to  withhold,  cut  down,  or  increase  any 
salaries  on  the  permanent  roll  may  be  brought 
forward  by  any  Senator.  An  uncommon  but 
not  so  unique  provision  is  one  empowering 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  with  the  approval  of 
his  colleagues  and  of  the  Presid'ent.  to  collect 
taxes  and  make  payments  during  the  next  pe- 
riod in  conformity  with  the  last  nuance  bills,  in 
the  event  of  the  Legislature's  failing  to  vote  a 
tax  bill  or  supplies  to  defray  the  current  ex- 
penses or  legal  obligations  of'the  Government. 
To  be  eligible  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  citizen  must  have  an  income  of  $600  or  pos- 
sess property  of  the  value  of  $1,000 :  to  be  elect- 
ed to  the  Senate  he  must  have  $1,200  income 
or  $3,000  worth  of  property.  The  President  is 
elected,  as  in  France,  oy  the  vote  of  the  two 
houses  sitting  together,  but  the  majority  must 
include  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  The  first 
President  is  named  in  the  Constitution,  being 
Sanford  Ballard  Dole,  the  President  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  presidency,  the  office  is  to  be  filled  by  one 
of  the  Cabinet  ministers  until  a  new  President 
can  be  elected.  Each  house  of  the  Legislature 
consists  of  15  members.  If  one  house  adjourns 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  the  latter 
eoes  on  alone  with  complete  legislative  power. 
No  session  can  extend  over  sixty  working  days 
without  the  consent  of  the  President,  wno  has 
power  to  summon  the  Legislature  without  the 
consent  of  the  Cabinet.  The  President  may 
veto  any  item  in  an  appropriation  bill,  but 
any  other  bill  he  can  only  sign  or  veto  as  a 
whole.  The  Legislature  meets  once  every  two 
years.  The  first  regular  session  is  to  be  held  in 
February,  1896.  The  election  of  members  of 
both  houses  was  to  take  place  within  three 
months  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. For  electors  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  register  of  voters  for  the  Constitutional 
Convention  was  to  determine ;  voters  for  Sena- 
tors were  required  to  be  specially  registered. 
The  Constitution  begins  with  a  declaration  of 
rights,  substantially  the  same  as  were  asserted  by 
the  English  in  1776  and  embodied  in  the  A  men- 
can  Declaration  of  Independence.    All  existing 


laws  and  rights  and  all  treaties  previously  in 
force  are  confirmed.  Lotteries  are  prohibited. 
Crown  lands  are  declared  to  be  the  property  of 
the  Government.  The  President  and  the  Senate 
have  power  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commercial 
and  political  union  with  the  United  States. 

A  special  board  of  registration  is  to  be  created 
for  each  island,  and  the  qualifications  of  voters 
must  be  rigorously  scrutinized.  The  Legislature 
may  provide  by  special  acts  for  the  supervision ♦ 
registration,  control,  and  identification  of  all  per- 
sons, or  of  any  class  or  nationality  of  persons^ 
and  may  also  restrict  or  limit  the  term  of  resi- 
dence or  the  business  or  employment  of  all  per- 
sons coming  into  the  republic.  This  was  in- 
tended to  fortify  the  hanas  of  the  Legislature  in 
dealing  with  the  question  of  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese immigration.  The  Provisional  Government 
had  considered  a  measure  to  prevent  the  Asiatic 
coolies  from  engaging  in  trade  or  industry  after 
their  term  of  contract  labor  had  expired,  but  had 
receded  when  the  Chinese  met  in  mass  meeting* 
to  denounce  such  race  restrictions,  asserting  that 
they  paid  more  taxes  than  any  other  nationality. 
The  more  eager  annexationists,  comprising  the 
more  numerous  class  of  whites  who  are  engaged 
in  general  trade  and  industry,  from  which  they 
are  being  driven  by  the  competition  of  Asi- 
atics, have  demanded  the  pronibition  of  free 
immigration  from  Asia,  and  also  commercial 
treaties  with  the  United  States  or  other  countries 
that  would  preserve  for  them  the  import  trade, 
and  as  the  competition  becomes  sharper  they  ask 
for  stoppage  of  the  importation  of  coolies  or 
clamor  for  union  with  the  United  States,  whos^ 
laws  forbid  contract  labor.  The  sugar-planter* 
and  the  missionaries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  less 
desirous  of  immediate  annexation,  preferring 
coolie  labor  to  that  of  Portuguese,  Swedes,  or 
Americans,  who,  by  acquiring  property,  can  ob- 
tain the  political  franchise.  The  Constitution 
retains  the  Advisorv  Council,  which  shall  have 
power  to  grant  panfons  and  to  raise  money  and 
take  action  to  meet  great  emergencies.  This- 
council  will  consist  of  15  members,  of  whom  £► 
will  be  elected  by  the  Senate,  5  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  5  by  the  President.  The 
present  Advisory  Council  continues  in  legislative 
and  other  authority  until  the  first  Legislature 
elected  under  the  Constitution  is  convened.  The 
Constitution  guarantees  freedom  of  speech,  but 
not  freedom  to  advocate  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy.  No  alien  entering  the  republic  is 
entitled  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  as  of  rights 
The  judiciary  clauses  are  modeled  after  the 
United  States  Constitution.  The  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  appointed  by  the  President 
ana  approved  by  the  Senate,  and'they  hold  oflice 
during  good  behavior,  being  removable  only  by 
impeachment,  or  when  a  resolution  to  that  end 
is  recommended  by  the  President  and  Cabinet 
and  passed  by  a  two- third  majority  of  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  sitting  together. 

The  elections  for  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  took  place  on  Oct.  29.  The 
native  Hawaiians  generally  abstained. 

Civil  Disturbance.— For  some  months  after 
the  refusal  of  the  Provisional  Government  to 
yield  up  its  authority  to  the  Queen  the  Native 
party  in  Hawaii  remained  qiiiet  and  patiently 
expected  the  United  States  Uovernment  still  to 
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■  restore  the  old  Government.  When  the  Pro- 
visional Government  began  to  take  steps  to  con- 
vert; itself  into  a  permanent  Government  ^igns 
of  restlessness  appeared.  *  The  Royalists  had 
been  compelled  to  give  up  all  the  arms  that  they 
had  in  their  houses,  under  an  edict  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  which  had  enlisted  and 
traineda  large  force  of  military  and  police  among 
the  Americans  and  other  foreigners  who  came  to 
Hawaii.  On  March  33, 1894,  Rear-Admiral  John 
CJ.  Walker  was  ordered  to  proceed  from  Mare 
island  to  Honolulu  on  the  *'  Philadelphia"  to  re- 
lieve Rear- Admiral  Irwin  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Pacific  station.  He  was  instructed  to  con- 
sult with  the  American  minister  and  give  weight 
to  his  knowledge  and  opinion  upon  the  actual 
•employment  of  the  military  forces  in  any  event 
for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
American  citizens,  and  not  to  give  aid  or  sup- 
port, moral  or  physical,  to  any  of  the  parties  in 
•case  of  civil  war  growing  out  of  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  Queen  or  to  establish  a  permanent 
Government,  but  only  to  protect  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States-  who  do  not  by  participation  in 
such  civil  commotions  subject  themselves  to 
local  laws  and  thus  forfeit  their  right  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  fla^,  which  none  can 
claim  **  who  during  a  revolution  or  insurrection 
in  a  foreign  country  participates  in  an  attempt  by 
force  of  arms  or  violence  to  maintain  or  overt  nrow 
theexistingGovernment,orwhoaids  in  setting  on 
foot  a  revolution  or  insurrection  in  such  coun- 
try." Admiral  Walker  was  instructed  also  to 
report  to  the  department  if  he  observeii  any  ef- 
fort or  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  power 
to  int.erfere  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  or  any  circumstances  pointing  to  such  in- 
terference. Admiral  Walker  in  his  reports  on 
the  political  situation  spoke  of  the  disaffection 
of  tne  20,000  Japanese  as  a  possible  source  of 
danger,  as  they  were  solidly  united  under  able 
leaders  in  their  demand  for  political  and  eco- 
nomical equality  with  other  foreigners.  He  com- 
mented on  the  general  abstention  of  the  natives 
from  political  affairs,  which  he  attributed  not 
80  much  to  a  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  mon- 
archy or  the  Queen,  as  to  fear  of  being  punished 
in  the  event  of  restoration  if  they  participated 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  government.  He 
thought  that  "a  clearly  formulated  assurance 
from  the  United  States  of  noninterference  with 
the  political  affairs  of  Hawaii  and  of  disapproval 
of  interference  upon  the  part  of  any  other  nation 
would  rest  the  situation  clearly  upon  its  local 
merits  in  the  estimation  of  all  classes,  without 
hope  or  fear  of  outside  pressure,  and  would  tend 
to  a  speedy  settlement  of  all  troubles." 

The  announcement  of  policy  by  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  establishment  of  the  per- 
manent Government  removed  the  chief  causes 
of  uncertainty,  and  he  considered  that  there  was 
no  probability  of  a  counterrevolution  to  restore 
Liliuokalani,*  nor  any  necessity  longer  for  the 
presence  of  a  flag  officer  in  Hawaii,  but  that  a 
ship  should  be  kept  there.  On  Aug.  2  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
He  made  preparations  to  sail  on  Aug.  8,  but  on 
learning  tnat  the  British  war  ship  "  Champion," 
which  was  to  set  out  on  a  cruise,  would  be  re- 
tained at  Honolulu,  he  suspe(;ted  some  political 
motive  of  the  change  of  plan  on  the  part  of 


Major  Wodehouse,  the  British  minister,  who  had 
been  "  a  pronounced  and  partisan  royalist,"  and 
who  mignt  on  some  pretext  call  upon  the  British 
naval  officer  to  land  troops,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  encourage  the  royalists  and  prolong 
the  difficulty,  if  it  did  not  result  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Queen  Liliuokalani  and  her  subservience 
to  English  influences.  W^hen  Capt.  A.  G.  S. 
Dawes  arrived  from  Tahiti  to  relieve  Minister 
Wodehouse,  with  the  title  of  British  commission- 
er and  consul-general.  Admiral  Walker,  thinking 
that  the  advent  of  a  new  man  who  had  no  other 
policy  than  the  policy  of  his  Government  dimin- 
ished the  risk  considerably,  sailed  on  Aug.  12. 
As  the  ** Hyacinth"  was  coming  to  relieve  the 
"  Champion,"  Admiral  Walker  was  of  the  opinion 
that  an  American  ship  should  also  be  kept  con- 
tinually at  Honolulu. 

Later  in  the  year  the  English  and  the  Japa- 
nese withdrew  their  ships.  There  came  to  Hawaii 
during  the  year  several  men  who  had  seen  mili- 
tary service  in  Canada,  and  the  Hawaiian  Gov- 
ernment heard  through  agents  abroad  of  con- 
signments of  arms.  The  royalist  newspapers 
became  bolder  in  their  attacks  upon  the  Govern- 
ment One  or  two  were  suppressed  and  their 
editors  imprisoned  under  the  new  law  of  sedition. 
In  the  house  of  one  of  the  native  newspaper 
men  several  rifles  were  found.  The  Hawaiian 
natives  suffered  for  want  of  food,  and  grew  more 
restless  and  discontented.  In  the  elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives  the  American  Union 
party  won  every  seat  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  where 
only  one  Opposition  candidate  presented  him- 
self, and  in  tne  other  islands  nearly  all  the  can- 
didates elected  were  active  supporters  of  the  re- 
public. The  United  States  uovemment  recog- 
nized the  republic  as  soon  as  it  was  organized, 
and  other  powers  gave  it  formal  recognition  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

In  the  winter  a  vessel  landed  surreptitiously 
about  400  rifles  near  Honolulu,  and  bands  of 
revolutionists  led  bv  two  half  whites,  Robert  W. 
Wilcox,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  at- 
tempted revolution  of  1889,  and  Capt.  Sam  Now- 
lein,  who  commanded  the  palace  guard  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution  of  1893,  collected  with  the 
intention  of  surprising  Honolulu  and  capturing 
the  palace.  Through  secret  agents  the  Govern- 
ment learned  where  the  insurgents  were  en- 
camped, and  that  the  arms  were  being  landed  at 
a  place  on  the  beach  belonging  to  George  Ber- 
telmann.  a  half-white  c-arpenter.  A  squad  of 
mounted  police  was  sent  to  seize  the  arms,  and 
Charles  Lamb  Carter,  collector-general  and  for- 
mer annexation  commissioner,  and  other  promi- 
nent citizens  living  in  the  neighborhood  joined 
the  party.  While  m  the  act  of  arresting  Bertel- 
mann  the  party  was  fired  at  from  a  canoe  shed  on 
the  beach.  Carter  led  a  charge  upon  the  shed 
and  was  fatally  shot.  The  police  retreated  to 
the  town  and  the  volunteers  and  citizens*  guard 
were  called  out  to  guard  the  city,  while  Lieut. 
King  with  30  regular  soldiers  went  out  to  meet 
the  insurgents.  Other  detachments  went  out 
with  cannon,  which  were  planted  during  the 
night  at  points  commanding  the  ledge  to  which 
the  insurgents  retreated,  numbering  about  100. 
They  were  shelled  out  of  their  position  and  fled 
back  into  the  mountains.  Natives  who  fired 
from  the  bush  and  a  house  near  the  shore,  but 
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^ho  could  not  handle  their  rifles,  were  shelled 
by  a  gunboat  and  retreated,  many  being  killed. 
A  store  of  arms  was  found  in  the  wrecked  house. 
A  large  number  of  natives,  retreat  being  cut  off, 

fave  themselves  up,  and  others  came  in  within  a 
ay  or  two,  as  they  were  hemmed  in  between  the 
mountain  ridge  and  the  troops  and  had  no  food. 
The  Government  had  about  1,200  men  under 
arms.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  the  prin- 
•cipal  citizens  who  were  known  to  have  been  par- 
tisans of  the  Queen  were  imprisoned,  about  60 
in  Honolulu. 

Necker  Island. — Hawaii  has  always  claimed 
sovereignty  over  a  range  of  rocky  islets,  waterless 
and  barren,  lying  north  and  west  of  the  Hawaiian 
^oup,  of  which  they  are  the  continuation,  ex- 
tendmg  as  far  west  as  the  Midway  Islands.  The 
largest  of  these,  Necker  island,  is  400  miles  dis- 
tant from  Honolulu.  The  project  of  a  British 
•commercial  and  military  cable  to  connect  British 
Columbia  with  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Asia 
contemplated  having  no  landing  except  on  Brit- 
ish soil ;  but  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cable,  as  * 
well  as  for  telegraph  communication  with  Hawaii 
by  means  of  a  branch  cable,  it  was  considered 
desirable  to  have  a  station  on  one  of  these  islands. 
When  the  Hawaiian  Government  learned  that 
Necker  island  was  under  consideration  a  steamer 
was  sent  out  to  hoist  the  Hawaiian  flag,  and 
when  the  British  Government  found  that  Hawaii 
laid  claim  to  these  islands,  it  did  not  dispute  the 
•claim,  but  expressed  a  desire  to  lease  that  or 
whichever  of  tne  islands  was  most  suitable.  The 
Oovernment  of  New  Zealand,  however,  invited 
the  other  colonies  of  Australasia  to  join  in  mak- 
ing a  protest  against  the  unwarranted  annexa- 
tion. Sandford  Fleming  and  a  representative  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office  discussed  with  the 
Hawaiian  ministers  the  question  of  having  a 
landing  station  on  Necker  island.  Bird  island, 
•or  French  Frigate  Shoal,  or  obtaining  a  conces- 
sion on  the  shore  near  Honolulu.  They  said  that 
if  one  of  the  islands  was  granted  it  would  not  be 
fortified  or  made  a  naval  station,  that  Hawaii 
would  be  expected  to  subsidize  the  cable  with 
$35,000  a  year,  and  that  the  ordinary  rate  would 
be  \s.  a  word,  on  Government  dispatches  9(i., 
And  on  press  dispatches  6d.  The  Gavemraent 
promisea  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  United  States, 
and  if  that  was  granted  to  present  the  matter  to 
the  Legislature.  By  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States  the  Hawaiian  Government  has  bound  itself 
not  to  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  or  create  any 
lien  upon  any  port,  harbor,  or  other  territory  in 
the  Hawaiian  dominion,  or  grant  any  special 
privilege  or  right  of  use  therein  to  any  other 
power,  state,  or  government.  President  Cleve- 
land laid  the  matter  before  Congress,  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  consent  be  promptly  accorded 
in  view  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  isolated 
Hawaii  through  telegraphic  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  of  the  incidental  im- 
provement of  communication  between  the  United 
States  and  Hawaii  without  apparent  detriment 
to  any  legitimate  American  interest.  The  Ha- 
waiian Government  asked  the  British  imperial 
•commissioners  if  Great  Britain  would  accept  the 
sovereignty  of  Necker  Island  or  some  other  un- 
inhabited island  in  lieu  of  an  annual  subsidy, 
but  they  had  no  instructions  to  ask  for  the  sov- 
ereignty of  any  island,  but  only  for  a  lease,  sim- 


ply for  the  purpose  of  a  cable.  M.  Verlaye.  the 
French  Commissioner  to  Hawaii,  on  Oct.  15  re- 
quested Mr.  Willis  to  call  Secretary  Gresham's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  his  countrymen  had 
completed  a  cable  to  New  Caledonia,  and  would 
probably  desire  to  extend  it  to  Tahiti,  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  and  the  United  States. 

Pearl  Harbor.— Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
Rear- Admiral  Walker  in  Honolulu  he  caused  a 
survey  to  be  made  of  Pearl  Harbor,  which,  he 
considers,  is  strategically  and  otherwise  the  finest 
site  for  a  naval  and  coaling  station  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  Pacific.  The  channel  requires  to 
be  dredged,  but  is  not  obstructed  by  coral  or 
rock.  Tne  depth  of  water  inside  the  bar  is  ample 
for  any  vessel.  Protected  by  a  small  fort  at  the 
entrance  and  batteries  placed  at  suitable  spots 
on  the  bluffs,  and  by  a  network  of  torpedoes,  a 
fleet  sheltered  behind  Rabbit  island,  where  the 
water  is  deep  close  inshore,  would  be  safe  from 
the  attack  of  any  vessels  outside. 

HAYTI,  a  republic  in  the  West  Indies,  once  a 
colony  of  France.  The  present  Constitution  was 
proclaimed  on  June  14, 1867,  and  revised  on  Oct. 
9, 1889.  The  House  of  C-ommons  consists  of  60 
Deputies,  elected  fpr  three  years  by  the  direct 
suffrage  of  all  male  citizens  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  The  Senate  has  39  members,  partly 
elected  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  partly 
nominated  by  the  President,  one  third  every  two 
years,  for  the  term  of  six  years.  The  National 
Assembly,  consisting  of  the  two  chambers  sitting 
together,  elects  the  President  for  seven  years. 
The  President  for  the  term  ending  May  15, 1897, 
is  Gen.  L.  M.  F.  Hippolyt«. 

Area  and  Popniatlon.— The  area  is  about 
10,204  square  miles.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  960.000,  of  whom  90  per  cent,  are  of 
pure  African  descent  and  the  rest  are  mulattoes. 
Port-au-Prince,  the  capital  and  chief  commercial 
port,  has  nearly  50,000  inhabitants.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  country  is  French,  and  the  state 
religion  is  Roman  Catholicism,  but  all  religions 
are  tolerated. 

Finances. — The  budget  for  the  year  begin- 
ning Oct.  1, 1892,  made  the  total  receipts  $7,691,- 
580  in  currencv,of  which  $3,164,911  were  derived 
from  export  auties  and  $4,526,619  from  duties 
on  imports.  The  estimated  expenditures  were 
$8,498,524,  of  which  $2,227,920  were  for  the 
service  of  the  debt,  $1,247,636  for  the  military, 
$1,177,329  for  the  interior  and  police,  $975,874 
for  public  instruction,  $706,714  for  finance  and 
commerce,  $527,241  for  public  works,  $488,418 
for  justice,  $406,780  for  the  marine,  $311,574  for 
agriculture,  $174,850  for  the  national  bank, 
$170,530  for  foreign  relations,  and  $89,158  for 
public  worship. 

The  public  debt  on  Dec.  81.  1892.  amounted 
to  $16,993,347,  made  up  as  follows:  Foreign 
debt  contracted  in  1875,  $4,471,812;  internal 
funded  debt,  $4,406,083;  floating  debt.  $989,- 
674;  short  loans.  $3,085,483;  paper  money  in 
circulation.  $4,040,795. 

Commerce. — The  total  estimated  value  of  the 
imports  in  1892  was  $12,446,000,  and  of  the  ex- 
ports, $12,656,000.  The  Quantity  of  coffee  ex- 
ported was  about  70,000,000  pounds:  logwood. 
115,000,000  pounds;  cacao,  -4,100,000  pounds; 
cotton,  1.400,000  pounds ;  mahogany,  26,000  feet. 

The  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  Port-au- 
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Prince  in  1893  was  188  steamers,  of  274,791  tons, 
and  79  sailing  vessels,  of  22,225  tons. 

ReTolutionar?  Attempts.— Gen.  Fran9ois 
Manigat,  who  had  planned  to  head  an  insurrec- 
tion against  Gen.  Hippolyt«,  purchased  through 
his  agents  in  the  United  States  the  steam  yacht 
'*  Natalie,"  and  had  her  loaded  with  arms  and 
ammunition  at  Savannah.  The  vessel  was  ex- 
pected to  arrive  off  Kingston.  Jamaica,  where 
Manigat  was  living  in  exile,  and  just  as  the 
revolutionary  leader  was  leaving  to  board  the 
steam  yacht  he  was  arrested  by  the  British  au- 
thorities, Jan.  29,  1894.  President  Hippolyte 
used  extraordinary  precautions  to  prevent  com- 
munication between  the  exiles  in  Kingston  and 
their  friends  in  Hayti.  The  practice  of  search- 
ing the  persons  as  well  as  the  baggage  of  all 
who  arrived  in  Port-au-Prince,  on  representa- 
tions from  Minister  Durham,  was  renewed,  and 
drew  fresh  protests  from  the  new  American 
minister.  Hippolyte  erected  fortifications  at  the 
entrances  to  the  palace  and  mounted  a  dozen 
new  guns.  The  Kingston  authorities  released 
Manigat,  but  he  heard  nothing  of  the  •*  Natalie  " 
until  she  had  put  into  Nassau,  New  Providence, 
under  stress  of  weather,  Feb.  4.  Shortly  after- 
ward, betrayed,  perhaps,  bv  her  navigator,  she 
was  captured  at  sea  by  a  Flaytian  gunboat.  In 
July,  President  Hippolyte  shut  off  all  direct 
communication  with  Jamaica  and  ordered  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  mails.  He  changed  his 
ministers,  and  strengthened  the  army  by  the 
conscription  of  all  youths  over  twelve  years  of 
age.  An  attempt  was  made  upon  his  life,  and 
another  upon  the  life  of  his  aaughter,  for  sus- 
pected complicity  in  which  7  persons  were  sum- 
marily shot.  On'  Sept.  8  an  uprising  occurred  at 
Port-au-Prince.  An  armed  mob  surrounded  the 
palace  with  the  intention  of  shooting  the  Presi- 
dent if  he  appeared.  His  daughter  was  fired  at, 
whereupon  the  guards  opened  fire  and  advanced 
and  put  the  insurgents  to  flight.  Some  of  the 
revolutionists  were  captured,  and  many  were 
killed  or  wounded  before  they  made  a  stand  in 
the  market  place.  Innocent  people  also  were 
killed  by  the  reckless  volleys  and  random  shots 
of  the  guards.  The  firing  was  i-enewed  after 
dark.  The  people  of  the  town  fled  in  panic  into 
the  countrv.  The  uprising  was  finally  sup- 
pressed, and  10  captured  leaders  were  shot.  On 
Oct.  18  Haytian  frontier  guards  attacked  an 
armed  force  that  invaded  Haytian  territory 
from  Santo  Domingo.  The  matter  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  two  Presidents,  and  President 
Ileuraux  promised  that  he  would  not  allow  Gen. 
Manigat  to  enter  Santo  Domingo  or  any  more 
revolutionary  enterprises  to  be  set  on  foot  there. 
HELMHOLTZ,  HERMANN  LUDWIG 
FERDINAND  VON,  a  German  physicist,  born 
in  Potsdam,  Germany,  Aug.  31,  1821 ;  died  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  Sept.  8,  1894  He  was  the  son 
of  Frederick  Helmholtz,  a  teacher  in  the  gym- 
nasium in  Potsdam,  and  of  Caroline  Penn,  daugh- 
ter of  a  Hanoverian  artillery  officer,  who  was 
of  the  same  ancestry  as  W'illiam  Penn.  His 
early  education  was  received  at  the  public  schools 
in  Potsdam,  where  he  developed  a  fondness  for 
•hysics.  Thence  he  passed  to  the  University  of 
Berlin,  but  was  unable  to  afford  an  education  in 
hat  institution,  and  turned  to  medicine,  a  course 
that  was  rendered  easy  for  him  by  the  liberal 


arrangements  of  the  Frederick  William  Insti- 
tute for  the  education  of  military  surgeons.  Of 
the  value  of  this  training  he  said  in  after  life :  ''  I 
consider  the  study  of  medicine  to  have  been  the 
school  that  taught  me,  as  no  other  could  have 
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done,  the  eternal  laws  that  are  the  basis  of  all 
scientific  work."  At  that  time  scientific  ap- 
paratus was  expensive,  working  laboratories  were 
not  common,  and  even  microscopes  were  luxu- 
ries. Of  this  condition  he  wrote:  "I  myself 
succeeded  in  becoming  possessed  of  one  [a  micro- 
scope] by  falling  ill  of  typhus  fever  during  the 
autumn  holidays  of  1841,' when,  being  as  a  pupil 
gratuitously  treated  in  the  Charite,  I  found  ray- 
self  on  recovery  in  possession  of  that  part  of  my 
small  income  that  had  accumulated  during  my 
illness.  The  instrument  was  not  beautiful,  yet 
by  its  aid  I  was  able  to  recognize  the  nervous- 
processes  of  the  ganglion  cells  of  invertebrates, 
which  I  described  in  my  dissertation,  as  well  as 
the  vibrios  referred  to  in  my  work  on  putrefac- 
tion and  fermentation."  His  thesis  entitled 
**  De  Fabrica  Systematis  Nervosi  Evertebratum,'* 
bearing  the  date  of  Nov.  11,  1842,  gave  the  re- 
sults of  numerous  examinations  of  the  delicate 
nerve  fibers  of  bugs,  spiders,  crabs,  and  many 
lower  animals.  After  graduation  he  served  for 
a  while  on  the  staff  of  the  Charite  Hospital  in 
Berlin,  and  then  settled  in  Potsdam  as  an  army 
surgeon,  where  he  remained  until  1848.  Mean- 
while he  was  busy  with  his  studies,  and  in  1843 
he  published  his  paper  "  On  the  Nature  of  Pu- 
trefac'tion  and  Fermentation,"  in  which  he 
showed  that  oxygen  was  not  the  cause  of  putre- 
faction, but  that  *'  from  these  researches  it  ap- 
pears that  putrefaction  may  originate  independ- 
ently of  vital  processes."  He  wrote  in  1845,  for 
the  Uerlin  '*  Encyclopa^iic  Dictionary  of  Medical 
Sciences."  an  essay  on  "Animal  Heat,"  which 
even  to-day  may  serve  as  a  model.  In  1847  his 
able  pamphlet  on  "  The  Conservation  of  Energy  ** 
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gave  proof  that  no  energy  is  lost  in  the  world, 
hut  that  it  alters  only  in  its  mode  of  manifesta- 
tion, so  that,  for  instance,  chemical  affinity  can 
be  converted  into  heat  or  electricity,  this  latter 
into  heat  or  motion  of  masses,  etc.  At  the  same 
time  he  showed  that  all  processes  of  Nature  obey 
the  laws  of  mechanics.  Previously  to  this  heat 
had  been  looked  upon  as  a  substance,  but  Helm- 
holtz  showed  it  to  be  a  mode  of  motion.  His 
^  writings  failed  of  universal  acceptance,  and  were 
even  rejected  in  some  quarters,  but  he  was  ac- 
quiring a  reputation  as  a  growing  man. 

In  1848  he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  was 
made  an  assistant  in  the  Academy  of  Art  and 
in  the  Anatomical  Museum  under  Johannes 
MQller,  under  whom  also  he  found  as  a  fellow- 
student  Emil  Du  Bois-Reymond.  This  experi- 
ence was  of  great  value  to  him,  but  his  stay  was 
short,  for  in  1849  he  was  called  to  succeed  Ernst 
Bruckes  in  the  chair  of  Physiology  and  General 
Pathology  in  the  University  of  KSnigsberg, 
where  he  remained  until  1855.  Here  he  be^n 
the  study  of  problems  that  involved  the  applica- 
tion of  delicate  i)hysical  methods  to  the  investi- 
gations of  the  time  relations  of  muscular  con- 
traction and  of  nervous  contraction,  and  in  1850 
he  determined  the  duration  of  muscular  con- 
traction and  the  rate  of  transmission  of  nervous 
impulses.  A  year  later  he  gave  to  the  world 
the  ophthalmoscope,  an  optical  instrument  by 
the  aid  of  which  it  is  possible  to  see  exactly  and 
to  recognize  in  the  living  eye  the  retina  itself 
and  the  imases  of  luminous  objects  thrown  upon 
it.  By  this  discovery  he  raised  ophthalmic  medi- 
cine to  the  condition  of  a  scientific  study,  and 
made  it  possible  thereafter  to  save  the  eyesight 
of  thousands  of  sufferers.  Other  items  in  physio- 
logical optics  were  discovered  by  him,  including, 
in  1858,  the  application  of  the  ophthalmometer. 
The  words  that  he  himself  applied  to  Magnus, 
his  predecessor  in  Berlin,  are  equally  applicable 
to  himself:  '*It  is  work  of  this  kiild  that,  by 
the  classic  completeness  of  his  methods  and  by 
the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  ito  results,  de- 
serves and  obtains  the  best  and  most  lasting 
fame."  In  1856  he  became  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and 
in  1859  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Physiology 
in  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

His  individual  researches  were  continued,  but 
of  them  Clerk  Maxwell  has  said :  "  We  must  not 
dwell  on  isolated  papers,  each  of  which  mi^ht 
have  been  taken  lor  the  work  of  a  specialist, 
though  few,  if  any,  specialists  could  have  treated 
them  in  so  able  a  manner.  We  prefer  to  regard 
Helmholtz  as  the  author  of  two  great  books  on 
vision  and  hearing,  each  of  which  forms  an 
era  in  the  branch  of  science  to  which  it  relates. 
The  "  Text-book  of  Physiological  Optics  "  (Leip- 
zig, 1867)  was  begun  in  1856.  His  original  re- 
£«arehes  in  this  work  include  every  portion  of 
the  subject,  from  the  investigation  of  the  limits 
of  human  power  of  perception  to  that  of  the  de- 
tails of  vision,  and  the  analysis,  combination, 
and  appreciation  of  colors.  '*  This  work  has  be- 
come, as  it  were,  a  Bible  to  both  the  physiolo- 
^t  and  the  ophthalmic  surgeon,"  is  tne  testi- 
mony of  his  pupil  Hu^o  Kronecker.  "The 
Doctrine  of  Tone  Sensations  as  a  Physiological 
Basis  of  the  Theory  of  Music"  (Brunswick, 
1866)  was  a  notable  work.    In  it  were  treated 


the  true  nature  of  sounds,  the  relations  of  fun- 
damental notes  and  overtones  in  the  production 
of  vowel  sounds,  the  physical  analysis  of  s^ounds 
and  reproduction  of  them  by  physical  means,  by 
methods  and  processes  that  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  science  of  acoustics. 

On  the  death  of  Gustav  Magnus,  in  1871,  Helm- 
holtz was  called  to  succeed  that  scientist  in  the 
chair  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and 
he  was  thereafter  largely  occupied  in  the  study 
of  electricity  and  thermo-dynamics.  Among  the 
subjects  that  he  took  up  were  the  modem  ether 
theory  of  electricity  and  the  relations  between 
electric  and  chemical  forces.  He  showed  the 
remarkable  analogy  of  the  vortex  motions  of 
water  with  the  electro-magnetic  effects  of  elec- 
tric currents,  and  then  applied  the  theory  of 
friction  of  solid  bodies  to  that  of  flowing  ex- 
tremely thin  films  of  fiuids,  thus  creating  an 
analogy  between  electro-dynamics  and  hydro- 
dynamics. The  many  theories  advanced  by  him 
have  been  assimilated  in  the  newer  physics  of 
electricity.  In  1887  a  physical  technical  institu- 
tion was  founded  in  Berlin,  largely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gift  for  that  purpose  of  500,0(X> 
marks  by  Dr.  Werner  Siemens.  Over  this  in- 
stitution he  was  chosen  by  the  Government  to 
preside,  and  he  became  also  director  of  the 
purely  scientific  department  or  research  depart- 
ment. This  new  office  led  to  his  resignation 
from  the  University  of  Berlin,  although  he  re- 
tained his  place  of  Professor  Ordinarius,  and  oc- 
casionally delivered  lectures  on  special  subjects 
of  theoretical  physics.  With  this  new  institu- 
tion he  continued  until  his  death. 

Nor  was  it  alone  in  connection  with  vision, 
color,  tone,  and  electricity  that  he  distinguished 
himself,  for  he  contributed  much  to  the  advance- 
ment of  meteorology,  and  his  researches  on  tides 
and  waves  are  famous.  His  ability  to  present 
to  the  public  in  intelligible  language  the  results 
of  his  researches — even  the  most  abstruse — con- 
tributed largely  to  his  fame,  and  for  almost  half 
a  century  he  ranked  high  in  Germany  as  a  popu- 
lar lecturer,  having  a  reputation  similar  to  tnat 
of  Tyndall  in  English-speaking  countries.  His 
lectures  were  collected  and  published,  forming 
two  series  (1865  and  1871).  and  were  translateu 
into  English  and  published  in  1873  with  a  pref- 
ace by  John  Tyndall.  In  1870  the  French  Acad- 
emy made  him  a  foreijern  member,  and  when 
objection  was  made,  owing  to  his  nationality, 
criticism  was  silenced  by  the  declaration  pub- 
licly uttered :  "  You  will  place  yourselves  in  the 
worst  light  before  the  world  if  for  any  reason 
you  refuse  to  admit  Helmholtz,  the  foremost 
and  ^atest  naturalist  of  the  age.  Nothing  is 
wanting  to  his  elory,  but  he  is  wanting  to  ours." 
The  Copley  meaal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don was^iven  him  in  1873,  and  in  1888  the 
German  Emperor  conferred  upon  him  and  his 
family  the  honor  of  hereditary  nobility.  The 
event  of  his  seventieth  birthday,  in  1891,  was 
made  the  occasion  of  an  international  celebra- 
tion, when  the  principal  rulers  of  Europe  and 
the  scientific  institutions  of  the  world  vied  in 
conferring  honors  upon  him.  A  gold  medal 
was  struck  in  his  honor  in  Berlin,  which  has 
since  been  annually  awarded  to  the  most  worthy 
of  his  colaborers.  Societies  of  science  and  learn- 
ing, including  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
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of  the  United  States,  placed  his  name  on  their 
list  of  honorary  members. 

He  married  a  daughter  of  the  statesman 
Robert  von  Mohl,  who  shared  with  him  a  pas- 
sionate fondness  for  music,  and  at  his  receptions 
in  Berlin  the  most  celebrated  artists  were  always 
fflad  to  gratify  his  appreciation  of  music  by  a 
display  of  their  talents.  With  his  wife  he  came 
to  this  country  in  the  summer  of  1893,  and  vis- 
ited the  World's  Pair  in  Chicago  during  the 
time  when  the  Electrical  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion, of  which  he  was  the  honorary  president. 
Subsequently  he  spent  a  few  weeks  in  New  York, 
and  was  entert^med  at  numerous  receptions, 
notably  those  given  at  Columbia  College  and 
the  Century  Club.  He  died  from  the  effect  of 
a  stroke  of  paralysis.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  distinguished  man  of  science  in 
the  world. 
HOLLAND.  (See  Nethrrlands.) 
HOLMES,  OLIYER  WENDELL,  author, 
born  in  Cambridge,  Mat^s.,  Aug.  29,  1809 ;  died 
in  Boston.  Oct.  7,  1894.  John  Holmes  settled  in 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  in  1686.  His  grandson, 
David,  was  a  captain  of  British  troops  m  the  old 
French  war,  ana  was  afterward  a  surgeon  in  the 
Revolutionary  army.  His  son,  Abiel,  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  ('ollege  in  1788,  and  became  tutor 
there  while  studying  for  the  ministry.  In  1785 
he  accepted  a  pastorate  in  Med  way,  Ga.,  and  six 
years  later,  having  resigned  that  charge,  he  was 
called  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  was  settled  over 
the  First  Congregational  Church.  This  rela- 
tionship was  continued  until  1882.  He  was 
twice  married — first  to  a  daughter  of  Ezra  Stiles, 
President  of  Yale  College,  and  next  to  Sarah 
Wendell,  daughter  of  Oliver  Wendell,  who  in- 
herited Norman,  Saxon,  and  Dutch  blood,  a 
composition  clearly  traceable  in  her  distin- 
guished son.  That  son,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
was  the  third  of  5  children  bom  in  the  old 
gambrel-roofed  parsonage,  which  was  torn  down 
m  1885.  This  house  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
grounds  surrounding  Harvard  College,  and  the 
commencement  days  of  that  noted  seat  of  learn- 
ing, where  his  ancestors  had  been  educated,  were 
among  the  great  times  of  his  early  youth.  The 
ceremonies  were  strangely  different  from^hose 
of  which  the  genial  writer  became  later  an  inte- 
gral and  interesting  part.  He  says  in  "The 
Seasons,"  one  of  his  reminiscent  essays,  that  it 
was  '*  a  holiday  for  Boston  as  well  as  for  Cam- 
bridge, and  what  we  cared  for  was  the  glitter  of 
the  cavalcade,  the  menagerie,  and  other  shows, 
and,  above  all,  the  great  encampment  which 
overspread  the  common,  where  feasting  and 
dancing,  much  drinking,  and  some  gambling 
used  to  go  on  with  the  approving  consent  of  the 
selectmen.  The  time  had  nothing  for  us  boys 
like  the  glory  of  the  *  tents.'  Then  and  there  I 
saw  my  first  tiger ;  also  Joseph  Ridley,  the  fat 
boy,  and  a  veritable  Punch  and  Judy,  whom  I 
would  willingly  have  stayed  to  see  repeating 
their  performances  from  morning  till  night. 
In  writing  of  these  long-forgotten  matters, 
Holmes  says:  "Commencement  was  a  great  oc- 
casion all  through  my  boyhood.  It  has  died 
away  into  next  to  nothing,  in  virtue  of  the 
growth  of  the  republican  principle.  Its  observ- 
ances emanated  from  the  higher  authorities  of 
the  college.    *  Class  day,*  which  has  killed  it,  is 


a   triumph   of  universal  suffrage  over  divine 
right." 

One  of  the  boy's  earliest  recollections  was  of 
giving  three  cheers  for  the  ending  of  the  War  of 
1812,  little  as  he  could  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  struggle.  He  was  an  imaginative 
boy,  and  made  his  life  a  daily  romance  by  the 
unconscious  play  of  his  fancy.  He  tells  how  he 
steppeil  on  or  over  the  cracks  in  the  country  side- 
walks, how  he  lived  by  omens,  how  he  heard  and 
saw  the  unreal  haunters  of  attics  and  shadowed 
playground  or  orchard.  Out  of  the  booming 
of  the  gun  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  he 
made  endless  dreams.  One  he  tells  us,  which  is 
typical  of  his  fancy  and  of  his  feeling : 

The  firinff  of  the  ffreat  cruns  at  the  Navy  Yard  is 
cfwily  heard  at  the  place  wnere  I  was  bom  and  lived. 
"  There  is  a  ship  of  war  come  in,"  they  used  to  eay 
when  they  heard  them.  Of  course,  I  supposed  that- 
such  vesHcls  came  in  unexpectedly,  alter  indefiuite 
years  of  absence— suddenly  as  fallen  utoneei — ^and  that- 
the  great  ^uns  roared  in  their  astonishment  and  de- 
light at  me  Hight  of  the  old  war  ship  splitting  the 
bay  with  her  cutwater.  Now  the  sloop  of  war  the 
"  Wasp,"  Capt  Blakeley,  after  gloriously  capturing 
the  "Reindeer"  and  the  "Avon,"  had  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  ocean,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
lost  But  there  was  no  proof  of  it,  and,  or  course,  for 
a  time  hopes  were  entertained  that  slie  might  be 
heard  from.  Long  after  the  last  chance  had  utterly 
vanished  I  pleased  uiyself  with  the  fond  illusion 
that  somewhere  on  the  waste  of  waters  she  was  sdll 
floating,  and  there  were  ytars  during  which  I  never 
heard  tiie  sound  of  the  great  guns  Dooming  inland 
fVom  the  Navy  Yard  without  saying  to  myself,  **  The 
'  Wasp '  has  come  1 "  and  almost  thinking  I  could 
see  her  as  she  rolled  in,  crumpling  the  water  before 
her,  weather-beaten,  barnacled,  with  shattered  spars 
and  threadbare  canvas,  welcomed  by  the  shouts  and 
tears  of  thousands. 

The  bov  went  to  a  "  dame  school,"  and  has 
celebrated  that  of  Dame  Prentiss,  who  first 
taught  his  infant  mind.  At  ten  years  of  age  he 
walked  a 'mile  to  the  Cambridgeport  school, 
where  he  was  the  classmate  of  Richard  Henry 
Dana  and  Margaret  Fuller.  The  latter  made  a 
great  impression  on  him.  He  describes  her  con- 
versation— if  that  be  not  too  lofty  a  word  to  ap- 
ply to  a  young  schoolgirl's  utterances — as  "  af- 
fluent, magisterial,  de  naut  en  bas,  some  would 
say  euphuistic,  but  surpassing  the  talk  of  women 
in  breadth  and  audacity."  He  relates  that  when 
he  was  allowed  to  glance  at  a  composition  of 
hers  written  for  a  prize  for  which  they  were 
both  contending,  he  was  crushed  by  the  perusal 
of  the  opening  line,  which  read,  "*  It  is  a  trite 
remark,"  as  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
"  trite." 

From  Cambridgeport  he  went  to  Phillips 
Academy  at  Andover.  Of  this  move  he  writes : 
**  1  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  thought  of 
getting  a  little  respite  of  quiet  by  my  temporary 
absence,  but  I  have  wondered  that  there  wais 
not.  Exceptional  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
make  home  a  heaven,  it  is  tnie;  but  I  have 
suspected,  late  in  life,  that  I  was  not  one  of  the 
exceptional  kind.  I  had  tendencies  in  the  di- 
rection of  flageolets  and  octave  flutes.  I  had 
a  pistol  and  a  gun,  and  popped  at  everything 
that  stirred,  pretty  nearly,  except  the  house  cat. 
Worse  than  this,  f  would  buy  a  cigar  and  smoke 
it  by  installments,  putting  it  meantime  in  the 
barrel  of  my  pistol  by  a  stroke  of  ingenuity  which 
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it  gives  me  a  grim  pleasure  to  recall ;  for  no  ma- 
ternal or  other  female  eyes  would  explore  the  cav- 
ity of  that  dread  implement  in  search  of  contra- 
band commodities."  Of  the  homesickness  that  he 
experienced  he  writes :  '*  Mine  was  not  a  bad  case, 
but  it  excited  sympathy.  There  was  an  ancient 
faded  old  lady  in  the  house,  very  kindly,  but  very 
deaf,  rustling  about  in  dark  autumnal  foliage  of 
silk  or  other  murmurous  fabric,  somewhat  given 
to  snuff,  but  a  very  worthy  gentlewoman  of  the 
poor-relation  variety.  She  comforted  me,  I  well 
remember,  but  not  with  apples,  and  stayed  me, 
but  not  with  flagons.  She  went,  in  her  benevo- 
lence, and,  taking  a  blue  and  white  soda  powder, 
mingled  the  same  in  water,  and  encouraged  me 
to  drink  the  result.  It  might  be  a  specific  for 
seasickness,  but  it  was  not  for  homesicKness." 

He  says,  when  describing  the  school  building : 
"  On  the  side  of  the  long  room  was  a  large  clock 
dial  bearing  these  words,  *  Youth  is  the  seed- 
time of  life.  I  had  indulged  in  a  prejudice  up 
to  that  hour  that  youth  was  the  budding-time 
of  life,  and  this  clock  dial,  perpetually  twitting 
me  with  its  seedy  moral,  always  had  a  forbid- 
ding look  to  my  vernal  apprehension.  ...  A 
slight  immature  boy  finds  his  materials  of 
thought  and  enjoyment  in  very  shallow  and 
simple  sources.  Yet  a  kind  of  romance  gilds 
for  me  the  tableland  of  that  cold  New  England 
hill.  It  did  not  take  much  to  please  us,  I  sus- 
pect. What  else  could  have  made  us  think  it 
freat  sport  to  leave  our  warm  beds  in  the  mid- 
le  of  winter  and  *  camp  out '  on  the  floor  of  our 
room  with  blankets  disposed  tentwise,  except 
the  fact  that  to  a  boy  a  new  discomfort  in  place 
of  an  old  comfort  is  often  a  luxury." 

From  Andover  Holmes  went  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege. At  Andover  he  had  made  his  first  at- 
tempt at  rhyme  in  a  translation  of  the  first  book 
of  Virgirs  **-^neid,"  in  which  he  began  with 
true  New  England  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the 
letter  r : 

Thus  by  the  power  of  Jove's  impeiial  ixrm 
The  boiling  ocean  trembled  into  cakn,. 

This  ear  defect  Holmes  must  have  corrected, 
hard  as  the  task  often  proves,  for  no  one  was 
more  sensitive  than  he  to  the  slightest  peculiar- 
ities in  speech.  He  was  graduated  in  1829,  and 
was  one  of  16  members  of  the  class  who  were 
elected  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  He 
was  during  his  course  a  frequent  contributor 
to  college  publications,  and  delivered  the  poem 
at  commencement.  Lying  in  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard  at  that  time  was  the  United  States 
frigate  **  Constitution,"  which  had  been  given 
the  appellation  of  "  Old  Ironsides."  It  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  to  break  up  this  ship  as 
no  longer  fit  for  service.  A  general  exclamation 
of  disapproval  went  up,  and  an  expression  of 
this  disapproval  was  copied  from  the  New  York 
"  Journal  of  Commerce  *  into  the  Boston  **  Ad- 
vertiser," where  it  fell  under  the  eye  of  Holmes, 
who  then  wrote  the  well-known  lyric  beginning 
"Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  downl"  which 
brought  him  immediate  reputation,  and  did 
more  than  any  other  expression  to  save  the  ves- 
sel from  destruction. 

Holmes  entered  Cambridge  law  school,  but 
the  single  year  that  he  spent  there  must  have 
seen  more  midnight  oil  burned  over  manuscript 


verses  than  over  text-books,  for  during  it  he 
produced  some  of  the  well-known  lyrics  that 
grace  his  earliest  volume,  published  in  1836. 
Among  the  very  first  was  "The  Last  Leaf." 
He  tells  us  that  this  poem  referred  to  an  old  Revo- 
lutionary soldier  "  whose  costume  (cocked  hat 
and  knee  breeches)  was  out  of  date,  but  whose 
patriotism  never  changed  with  years."  Poe  dis- 
cussed the  stanzas  as  a  new  form  of  meter,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  recited  them  from  memory  to 
Gov.  John  A.  Andrew.  Holmes  soon  learned 
that  his  taste  was  not  for  the  law,  and  as  the 
instincts  of  his  surgical  ancestor  worked  within 
him,  he  decided  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  medicine.  After  a  course  with  Dr. 
James  Jackson  he  went  abroad  and  spent  three 
years  in    preparation,  chiefiy    in  Paris,  being 

fraduated  in  1836.  Meantime,  in  company  with 
!pes  Sargent  and  Park  Benjamin,  he  had  been 
a  contributor  to  •'  The  Harbinger,"  the  profits  of 
which  were  to  go  toward  the  erection  of  an  asy- 
lum for  the  bfind,  and  on  his  return  he  pub- 
lished a  slender  volume  of  poems. 

He  was  chosen  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  in  Dartmouth  College  in  1839,  and 
one  year  later  he  married  Amelia,  daughter  of 
Judffe  Charles  Jackson,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts.  The  young  pair  settled  in 
Boston,  where  Dr.  Holmes  began  a  general  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  He  also  established  a 
summer  home  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  In  1847  he 
became  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Phvsiology 
at  Harvard  College,  succeeding  Dr.  John  C. 
Warren.  He  had  gained  three  of  the  Boylston 
prizes  for  medical  dissertations,  and  these  essays 
were  published  in  1838.  He  went  upon  the 
lyceum  lecture  platform,  where  many  of  the 
American  public  can  still  remember  his  charm- 
ing essays  of  mingled  prose  and  verse,  always 
elegant,  with  learning,  genial  humor,  and  sound 
sense  sent  home  with  keen  and  delicate  wit. 
The  following  stanzas  chosen  from  poems  that 
he  read  in  connection  with  those  lectures  will  give 
an  idea  of  his  happy  quality  in  this  field.  These 
stanzas  are  from  the  poem  entitled  "After  & 
Lecture  on  Wordsworth  " : 

Come,  spread  vour  wincrs,  a«  I  spread  mine, 

Ana  leave  this  crowded  hall 
For  where  the  eyes  of  twilight  shine 

O'er  evening's  western  wall. 

These  are  the  pleasant  Berkshire  hills, 

Each  with  its  leafy  crown  ; 
Hark  !  from  their  sides  a  thousand  rills 

Come  singing  sweetly  down. 

A  thousand  rills  ;  they  leap  and  shine. 
Strained  through  the  shadowy  nooks. 

Till,  cla.«ped  in  many  a  gathering  twine, 
They  swell  a  hundred  orooks. 

A  hundred  brooks,  and  still  they  run 

"With  ripple,  shaie,  and  gleam, 
Till,  clustering  all  their  braids  in  one, 

Tney  flow  a  single  stream. 

A  bracelet  spun  from  mountain  mist, 

A  silvery  sash  unwound, 
With  ox-bow  curve  and  sinuous  twist 

It  writhes  to  reach  the  Sound. 

This  is  my  bark,  a  pygmy's  ship ; 

Beneath  a  child  it  rolls  ;^ 
Fear  not,  one  body  makes  it  dip, 

But  not  a  thousand  souls. 
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Come,  take  the  book  we  love  80  >#cll, 

And  let  us  read  and  dream 
We  see  whatever  its  pages  tell, 

And  sail  an  English  stream. 

But  the  sail  on  an  English  stream  was  that 
of  a  Berkshire  Yankee  boy,  and  the  whole  poem 
breathes  the  sentiment  of  its  closing  stanza : 

Though  still  the  lark-voiced  matins  ring 

The  world  has  known  so  long ; 
The  wood  thrush  of  the  West  shall  sing 

Earth^s  last  sweet  even  song ! 

More  beautiful  still  is  the  lyric  that  he  read  as 
he  closed  a  lecture  on  Moore : 

Shine  soft,  ye  trembling  tears  of  light 

That  strew  the  mourning  skies ; 
Hushed  in  the  silent  dews  of  night 

The  harp  of  Erin  lies. 

What  though  her  thousand  years  have  past 

Of  poets,  saints,  and  kings— 
Her  ecnoes  onlv  hear  the  last 

That  swept  those  golden  strings. 

Fling  o^er  his  mound,  ye  starlit  bowers. 

The  balmiest  wreaths  ye  wear, 
Whose  breath  has  lent  your  earth  bom  flowers 

Heaven^s  own  ambrosial  air. 

Breathe,  bird  of  night,  thy  softest  tone 

By  shadowy  grove  and  rill ; 
Thv  sonj^  will  soothe  us  while  we  own 

That  his  was  sweeter  still. 

Stay,  pitying  Time,  thy  foot  for  him 
^  Who  gave  thee  swifter  wings. 
Nor  let  thine  envious  shadow  dim 
The  light  his  glory  flings. 

If  in  his  cheek  unholy  blood 

Burned  for  one  youthful  hour, 
'Twas  but  the  flushing  of  the  bud 

That  blooms  a  milk-white  flower. 

Take  him,  kind  mother,  to  thy  breast, 

Who  loved  thy  smiles  so  well. 
And  spread  thy  mantle  o'er  his  rest 

Of  rose  and  asphodel. 

— The  bark  has  sailed  the  midnight  sea, 

The  sea  without  a  shore. 
That  waved  its  partinsr  sign  to  thee — 

"  A  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore ! " 

And  thine,  long  lingering  on  the  strand, 

Its  bright- hued  streamers  furled. 
Was  loosed  by  age,  with  trembling  hand. 

To  seek  the  silent  world. 

Not  silent  1  no,  the  radiant  stars. 

Still  singing  as  they  shine. 
Unheard  through  earth's  imprisoning  bars, 

Have  voices  sweet  as  thine. 

Wake,  then,  in  happier  realms  above. 

The  soni?8  of  byi^one  years. 
Till  angels  learn  those  airs  of  love 

That  ravished  mortal  ears! 

The  opening  and  closing  lines  of  the  poem 
with  which  he  ended  his  lecture  on  Keats  run : 

The  wreath  that  star-crowned  Shelley  gave 

Is  lying  on  thy  Roman  grave, 

Yet  on  its  turf  young  April  sets 

Her  store  of  slender  violets ; 

Though  all  the  gods  their  garlands  shower, 

I,  too,  may  bring  one  purple  flower. 

Meek  child  of  earth,  tnou  wilt  not  shame 

The  sweet  dead  poet's  holy  name ; 

The  God  of  Music  gave  thee  birth. 

Called  from  the  crimson -spotted  earth, 


Where,  sobbing  his  young  life  away, 
His  own  fair  liyacinthus  lay. 
The  hyacinth  my  garden  gave 
Shall  lie  upon  that  Roman  grave  I 

Of  Dr.  Holmes  as  a  medical  lecturer,  his  suc- 
cessor in  that  office  speaks  in  a  vein  that  makes 
us  glad  he  was  Dr.  Holmes's  successor,  as  in  this 
fleeting  life  succession  is  the  law.  Dr.  Thomas 
Dwight  gives  us  the  picture  of  Holmes  with 
which  we  are  least  familiar.  He  says  (writing  in 
"  Scribner*s  Magazine  ") : 

The  amphitheater,  the  seats  of  which  were  at  a 
steep  pitch,  was  entered  by  the  students  ftx>m  above, 
through  two  doors,  one  on  each  side,  each  of  which 
was  approached  by  a  steep  stairway  between  narrow 
walls.  The  doors  were  not  usually  opened  until  some 
minutes  at\er  the  hour.  The  space  at  the  top  of  these 
stairs  was  a  scene  of  crowding,  pushing,  scuffling,  and 
shouting  indescribable,  till  at  last  a  spring  shot  back 
both  bolts  at  once,  and  from  each  door  a  living  ava- 
lanche poured  down  the  steep  alleys  with  an  irresisti- 
ble rush  that  made  the  Iqoker-on  hold  his  br^th. 
How  it  happened  that  during  many  years  no  one  was 
killed,  or  even  seriously  injured,  is  incomprehensible. 
The  excitement  of  the  fray  having  subsided,  order 
reigned  until  the  entrance  of  tlie  professor,  which  was 
frequently  the  signal  for  applause.  He  came  in  witli 
a  grave  countenance.  His  shoulders  were  thrown 
back  and  his  face  bent  down.  No  one  realized  better 
than  he  that  he  had  no  easy  taak  before  him.  He  had 
to  teach  a  branch  repulsive  to  some,  ditficult  for  all ; 
and  he  had  to  t«ach  it  to  a  jaded  class  which  was  un- 
fit to  be  taught  anything.  The  wooden  seats  were 
hard,  the  baclcs  straight,  and  the  air  bad.  The  efl'ect 
of  the  last  was  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Holmes  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  opening  of  the  new  school  in  1888.  ^  So, 
when  the  class  I  was  lecturing  to  was  sitting  in  an  at- 
mosphere once  breathed  alre^y,  after  I  had'seen  head 
after  head  gently  declining,  ana  one  pair  of  eyes  after 
another  emptying^  themselves  of  intelligence,  I  have 
said,  inaudibly,  with  the  considerate  self-restraint  of 
Musidora's  rural  lover :  •  Sleep  on,  dear  youth  ;  this 
does  not  mean  that  you  are  indolent  or  that  I  am 
dull ;  it  is  the  partial  coma  of  commencing  asphyxia.' " 
To  make  head  against  these  odds  he  did  his  utmost 
to  adopt  a  sprightly  manner,  and  let  no  opportunity 
for  a  jest  escape  him.  These  would  be  received  witn 
quiet  appreciation  hj  the  lower  benches,  and  with  up- 
roarious demonstrations  from  the  "  mountain,"  where, 
as  in  the  French  Assembly  of  the  Revolution,  Uie 
noisiest  spirits  congregated.  He  gave  his  imagination 
full  play  m  comparis^^ns  often  charming  and  alwavs 
quaint  None  but  Holmes  could  have  compared  the 
microscopical  coiled  tube  of  a  sweat  gland  to  a  fairy's 
intestine.  Medical  readers  will  appreciate  the  apt- 
ness of  likening  the  mesentery  to  tne  shirt  ruflies  of  a 
preceding  generation,  which  from  a  short  line  of  at- 
tachment expanded  into  yards  of  complicated  folds. 
He  has  compared  the  fibers  connecting  the  two  sym- 
metrical halves  of  the  brain  to  the  band  uniting  the 
Siamese  twins.  His  lectures  frequently  contained  aids 
to  memory  which  seemed  perhaps  childish  to  tlie 
more  advanced.  I  can  almost  hear  him  say,  speaking 
of  the  acromion  process  Df  the  shoulder-blade. "  *•  Now.' 
says  the  student,  'how  shall  I  remember  tnat  hard 
word  ? '  Let  him  think  of  the  Acropolis,  the  highest 
buildin/ap  in  Athens,  and  remember  uiat  the  acromion 
is  the  highest  point  of  the  shoulder." 

All  who  have  seen  it  will  remember  his  demonstra- 
tion of  how  the  base  of  the  skull,  its  weakest  part, 
mav  be  broken  by  a  fall  on  the  top  of  the  head.  He 
had  a  strong  iron  bar  bent  into  a  circle  of  some  six 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  gap  left  between  the  ends 
just  large  enough  to  he  filled  by  a  walnut  The  ring 
was  then  dropped  to  the  floor  so  as  to  strike  on  the 
convexity  just  opposite  to  the  walnut,  which  invaria- 
bly was  broken  to  pieces. 

The  question  of  admitting  women  to  the  medical 
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school  had  been  debated  at  great  leng^th.  In  spite  of 
powerftil  influence,  the  new  movement  had  been  de- 
feated, chiefl:^  throuffh  the  determined  opposition  of 
A  ^eat  raaiority  of  the  faculty.  Dr.  Holmes  had  in- 
clined to  tne  losing  side,  but  I  do  not  remember  that 
he  ever  showed  much  enthusiasm  in  the  cause.  On 
this  occasion,  after  speaking  in  his  most  perfect  style 
on  woman  as  a  nurse,  with  a  pathos  free  from  mawk- 
iehness  which  Dickens  rarely  reached,  he  concluded : 
**  I  have  always  felt  that  this  was  rather  the  vocation 
of  woman  than  general  medical,  and  especially  sur- 
gical, practice."  This  was  the  signal  tor  loud  ap- 
plause from  the  conservative  side.  When  he  could 
resume  he  went  on:  "Yet  I,  myself,  followed  the 
course  of  lectures  given  by  the  young  Madame  La- 
chapelle  in  Paris,  and  if  here  and  there  an  intrepid 
woman  insists  on  taking  by  storm  the  fortress  of 
medical  education,  I  would  have  the  gate  flung  open 
to  her,  as  if  it  were  that  of  the  citadel  of  Orleans  and 
she  were  Joan  of  Arc  returning  from  the  field  of  vic- 
tory." The  entliusiasm  which  this  sentiment  called 
forth  was  so  overwhelming  that  those  of  us  who  had 
led  the  first  applause  felt,  perhaps  looked,  rather  fool- 
ish. 1  have  since  suspected  that  Dr.  Holmes,  who 
always  knew  his  audience,  had  kept  back  the  real 
climax  to  lure  us  to  our  destruction.  Any  one  who 
has  experience  in  lecturing  recojSfnizes  that  he  must 
decide  whether  he  will  address  himself  to  the  higher 
or  lower  half  of  the  class.  Dr.  Holmes  lectured  to 
the  latter.  It  was  a  part  of  his  humanity  to  do  so. 
He  felt  a  sympathy  for  the  struggling  lad  preparing 
to  practice  where  wbrk  is  hard  and  money  scarce. 
"  I  do  not  give  the  best  lectures  that  I  can  give,"  he 
said  on  several  occasions ;  "  I  should  shoot  over  their 
heads.  I  try  to  teach  them  a  little  and  to  teach  it 
well."  His  knowledge  of  anatomy  was  that  of  the 
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scholar  rather  than  that  of  the  practitioner.  He  de- 
lighted in  the  old  anatomists,  and  cared  little  for  the 
new. 

While  Dr.  Holmes  recognized  the  necessity  of 
vivisection,  it  was  a  horror  to  him,  and  its  abuse 
roused  all  the  gall  in  his  soul. 

Literature  was  indeed  his  true  career.  His 
pen  was  so  busy  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  he  found  time  for  doing  so  much  else  and 
doing  it  so  well.  His  medical  essays,  of  course, 
were  in  the  direct  line  of  his  profession ;  but  the 
14  other  goodly  volumes  that  compose  his  works 
attest  his  industry  and  his  devotion  to  belles- 
leiires. 

When  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  was  estab- 
lished, in  1857,  he  was  one  of  its  first  contribu- 
tors. For  that  magazine  he  revived  a  series  of 
papers,  begun  twenty-five  years  before,  and  then, 
as  later,  called  by  the  title  that  has  carried 
Holmes's  name  to  many  lands  and  to  myriads 
of  readers — "  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table."  The  claim  of  Holmes  to  the  title  of 
poet  is  indisputable ;  but  probably  it  is  as  an 
essayist  that  he  will  be  longest  rememl>ered. 
The"  Autocrat"  has  taken  its  place  as  an  Eng- 
lish classic;  and  its  two  successors,  while  not 
yet  so  universally  recognized  as  such,  seem  like- 
ly to  grow  in  the  matured  esteem  of  good  judges. 
One  thing  that  makes  these  volumes  different 
from  any  other  literature  of  their  class  is  that 
the  best  poetry  of  the  writer  has  been  inwoven 
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with  the  prose.  In  the  pages  of  the  "  Autocrat " 
first  appeared  the  thrice  familiar  poems  entitled 
*•  The  Chambered  Nautilus,"  "  Sun  and  Shadow," 
"Mare  Rubrum,"  "What  we  all  think,"  "Con- 
tentment,""  Estivation,"  "The  One-hoss  Shay," 
and  the  "Ode  for  a  Social  Meeting,  with  Slight 
Alterations  by  a  Teetotaler." 

Another  poem  that  appeared  in  the  "Auto- 
crat "  may  stand  as  at  once  characteristic  in  its 
smooth  versification  and  its  soirit  as  a  notable 
specimen  of  a  kind  for  whicn  Holmes  stands 
supreme — that  of  occasion.  Much  of  the  history 
of  New  England  during  his  day  might  be  read 
in  his  verse.  No  anniversary,  literary,  civic,  or 
patriotic,  no  arrival  or  departure  of  genius,  was 
properly  celebrated  without  his  tactful,  genial 
rhyme,  which  was  also  reason,  and  generally 
poetry.  The  stanzas  entitled  "A  Good  Time 
going"  celebrated  the  departure  for  his  home 
of  Charles  Mackay,  author  of  the  song,  "  There's 
a  Good  Time  coming."    Holmes's  lines  run : 

Brave  singer  of  tho  cominj?  time. 

Sweet  minstrel  of  the  joyous  present, 
Crowned  with  the  noblest  wreath  of  rhyme, 

The  holly-leaf  of  Ayrshire's  peasant, 
Good-by !  good-by !    Our  hearts  and  hands, 

Our  lips,  in  honest  Saxon  phrases. 
Cry,  God  be  with  him  till  he  stands 

His  feet  among  the  English  daisies  I 

His  home  I    The  Western  giant  smiles. 

And  twirls  the  spottv  globe  to  ttnd  it; 
This  little  speck,  the  British  Isles  J 

'Tis  but  a  freckle— never  mind  it  1 
He  laughs,  and  all  his  prairies  roll, 

Each  gurglinjf  cataract  roars  and  chuckles ; 
And  ridges  stretched  from  pole  to  pole 

Heave  till  they  crack  their  iron  knuckles  I 

But  Memory  blushes  at  the  sneer. 

And  Honor  turns  with  frown  defiant ; 
And  Freedom,  leaning  on  her  spear, 

Laughs  louder  than  the  laus^hing  giant: 
"  An  islet  is  a  world,"  she  said, 

*'  When  fiflory  with  its  dust  has  blended ; 
And  Britain  keeps  her  noble  dead 

Till  earth  and  seas  and  skies  are  rended  I " 

Beneath  each  swinging  forest  bough 

Some  arm  as  stout  in  death  ref)Oses ; 
From  wave  washed  foot  to  heaven-kissed  brow, 

Her  valor's  life-blood  runs  in  roses. 
Nay,  let  our  brothers  of  the  West 

Write  smilinj^  in  their  florid  pages. 
One  half  her  soil  has  walked  the  rest 

In  poets,  heroes,  martyrs,  sages  1 

In  "The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table" 
and  "The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table"  Holmes 
tried  the  dangerous  experiment  of  following  a 
successful  volume  with  what  was  essentially  a 
continuation.  But  his  writing  was  his  thinking 
aloud,  and  he  thought  in  the  vein  of  these  books. 
He  was  himself,  in  daily  conversation  and  meth- 
od, the  Autocrat,  the  Professor,  and  the  Poet. 
Experience  and  statement  were  allowed  to  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  the  work  gained  in  depth 
what  it  lost  in  exuberance. 

The  poetry  of  the  breakfast-table  poet  does 
not  yet  seem  to  have  won  its  fair  recognition. 
"Wind  Clouds  and  Star  Drifts"  presents  the 
most  earnest  and  mature  work  of  the  poetical 
side  of  Holmes.  Here  is  a  single  quotation 
from  its  various  phases : 


Something  I  find  in  me  that  well  might  claim 

The  love  of  beings  in  a  sphere  above 

This  doubtful  twilight  world  of  right  and  wrong; 

Something  that  shows  me  of  the  selfsame  clay 

That  creeps  or  swims  or  flies  in  humblest  form. 

Had  I  been  asked  before  I  left  my  bed 

Of  shapeless  dust  what  clothing  I  would  wear, 

I  would  have  said  more  angel  and  less  worm : 

But  for  their  sake  who  are  even  such  as  I, 

Of  the  same  mingled  blood,  I  would  not  choose 

To  hate  that  meaner  portion  of  myself 

Which  makes  me  brother  to  the  least  of  men. 

I  dare  not  be  a  coward  with  my  lips 

Who  dare  to  question  all  thin^  in  my  soul ; 

Some  men  may  find  their  wisdom  on  their  knees. 

Some  prone  and  groveling  in  the  dust  like  slaves; 

Let  the  meek  glowwonn  glisten  in  the  dew ; 

I  ask  to  lift  my  taper  to  the  sky 

As  they  who  hold  their  lamps  above  their  heads, 

Trusting  the  larger  currents  up  aloft. 

Bather  uian  crossing  eddies  round  their  breast. 

Threatening  with  every  pufl'  the  flickering  blaze. 

Mv  life  shall  be  a  challenge,  not  a  truce ! 

Tfiis  is  my  homage  to  the  mightier  powers, 

To  ask  my  boldest  question,  undismayed 

By  murmured  threats  that  some  hvstcric  sense 

O?  wrong  or  insult  will  convulse  the  throne 

Where  wisdom  reigns  supreme ;  and  if  I  err. 

They  all  must  err  who  have  to  feel  their  way 

As  bats  that  fly  at  noon ;  for  what  are  we 

But  creatures  of  the  night,  drajr^ed  forth  by  day, 

Who  needs  must  stumble,  and  with  stammering  steps 

Spell  out  their  paths  in  syllables  of  pain  ? 

Thou  wilt  not  hold  in  scorn  the  child  who  dares 
Look  up  to  thee,  the  Father — dares  to  ask 
More  than  thy  w^isdom  answers.    From  thy  hand 
The  worlds  were  cast  ^  yet  every  leaflet  claims 
From  that  same  hand  its  little  shining  sphere 
Of  starlit  dew ;  thine  image,  the  great  sun. 
Girt  with  his  mantle  of  tempestuous  flame. 
Glares  in  mid-heaven  ;  but  to  his  noontide  blaze 
The  slender  violet  litts  its  lidless  eye. 
And  ft"om  its  splendor  steals  its  fairest  hue. 
Its  sweetest  perfume  fVom  its  scorching  Are. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  this  remarkable  series 
of  books  is  entitled  "  Over  the  Teacups."  In 
speaking  of  it  great  tenderness  comes  over  the 
feeling,  not  toward  the  last  work  of  a  man  past 
eighty  years  of  age  but  toward  a  soul  strong 
with  immortal  youth,  a  spirit  that  enjoyed  length 
of  days  with  apparently  the  freshness  of  a  shorty 
crisp  existence  cut  off  in  its  full  power.  He 
does  indeed  seem  to  fulfill  his  own  ideal  set 
forth  in  this  volume: 

Oh,  if  we  could  all  go  out  of  flower  as  gracefVilly, 
as  pleasingly,  as  we  come  into  blossom!  I  alwavs 
think  of  the  morning-^rlory  as  the  lovelirat  example 
of  a  graceful  yielding  to  the  inevitable.  It  is  beauti- 
ful before  its  twistecT corolla  opens ;  it  is  comely  as  it 
folds  its  petals  inward  when  its  brief  hours  of  perfec- 
tion arc  over. 

But  the  old  writer,  I  said  to  "  The  Teacups,"  I  say 
to  you,  my  readers,  labors  under  one  special  difficulty, 
which  I  am  thinking  of  and  exemplifying  at  this 
moment.  He  is  constantly  tending  to  reflect  upon 
and  discourse  about  his  own  particular  stage  of  life. 
He  feels  that  he  must  apoloffize  for  his  intrusion  upon 
the  time  and  thoughts  of  a  generation  which  he  nat- 
urally supposes  must  be  tired  of  him,  if  they  ever 
had  any  considerable  regard  for  him.  Now.if  the 
world  of  readers  hates  anything'lt  sees  in  print,  it  is 
apolojry. 

Dear,  faithful  reader,  whose  patient  eyes  have  fol- 
lowed my  reports  through  these  long  months,  you  and 
I  are  about  parting  company.    Perhaps  you  are  one 
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of  thoee  who  have  known  me  under  another  name  in 
those  far-olf  days  separated  fh)m  these  by  the  red  sea 
of  the  great  national  conflict.  When  you  first  heard 
the  tinkle  of  the  teaspoons,  as  the  table  was  being 
made  ready  for  its  guests,  you  trembled  for  me  in  the 
kindness  of  your  heart.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you 
did ;  I  trembled  for  myself.  But  I  remembered  the 
story  of  Sir  Cloudsley  Shovel,  who  was  seen  all  of  a 
tremor  just  as  he  was  going  into  action.  "^  How  is 
this  ?  "  said  a  brother  omcer  to  him.  "  Surely  you 
are  not  afraid  ? "  "  No,"  he  answered,  "  but  my  nesh 
trembles  at  the  thought  of  the  dangers  into  which 
my  intrepid  spirit  will  carry  me." 

In  this  genial  spirit,  with  a  skill  and  taste 
that  were  as  unfailing  as  the  flow  of  thought,  the 
"Autocrat,"  the  "Professor,"  and  the  "Poet" 
said  their  last  words  over  the  modem  tea  table. 

The  work  that  Dr.  Holmes  did  as  a  patriot 
during  the  country's  struggle  for  existence  in 
1861-%5  should  be  matter  of  special  comment. 
His  pen  seldom  rested  after  the  first  lyric,  which 
he  entitled  "  A  Voice  of  the  Loyal  North  " : 

We  sing  our  country's  song  to-night 

With  saddened  voice  ana  eve ; 
Her  banner  droop  in  clouded  light 

Beneath  the  wmtry  sky. 
We'll  pledge  her  once  in  golden  wine 

Before  her  stars  have  set. 
Though  dim  one  glimmering  orb  may  shine, 

We  have  a  country  yet. 

Twere  vain  to  sigh  o'er  errors  past. 

The  fault  of  sires  or  sons ; 
Our  soldier  heard  the  threatening  blast, 

And  spiked  his  useless  guns ; 
He  saw  the  star- wreathed  ensign  fall, 

By  mad  invaders  torn, 
But  saw  it  from  the  bastioned  wall 

That  laughed  their  rage  to  scorn. 

What  though  their  angry  err  is  flung 

Across  the  howling  wave  f 
Thev  smite  the  air  with  idle  tongue 

Tne  gathering  storm  who  brave. 
Enough  of  speech  !  the  trumpet  rings ; 

Be  silent  patient,  calm — 
God  help  tnem  if  the  temnest  swings 

The  pme  against  the  palm  1 

The  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  weak. 

And  calm  their  frenzied  ire. 
And  save  our  brothers  ere  they  shriek, 

**  Wc  plaved  with  Northern  fire  I " 
The  eagle  hold  his  mountain  height, 

The  tiger  pace  his  den  I 
Give  all  their  country,  each  his  right  I 

God  keep  us  all !    Amen ! 

Another  lyric  contained  the  lines : 

O  Caroline,  Caroline,  child  of  the  sun. 
There  are  battles  with  Fate  that  can  never  be  won  1 
The  star-flowering  banner  must  never  be  furled. 
For  its  blossoms  of  light  are  the  hope  of  the  world. 

Verse  was  not  the  only  medium  throueh  which 
Dr.  Holmes  expressed  his  loyalty.  The  most 
notable  of  his  prose  utterances  on  the  subject  was 
an  oration  delivered  before  the  city  authorities 
of  Boston  on  July  4,  1863.  It  was  called  "  The 
Inevitable  Trial,"  and  is  a  grand  review  of  causes 
and  tendencies  and  a  stirring  appeal  to  the 
largest  hope  and  patriotism.  In  his  own  clear 
and  simple  way  he  thus  sets  forth  the  purpose 
of  his  oration : 

In  periods  of  disturbance  like  the  present  many 
persons  who  sincerely  love  their  country  and  mean 
to  do  their  duty  to  her  disappoint  the  hopes  and  ex- 


pectations of  those  who  are  actively  working  in  her 
cause.  They  seem  to  have  lost  whatever  moral  force 
they  may  have  once  possessed,  and  to  go  drifting 
about  fk>m  one  profitless  discontent  to  another  at  a 
time  when  every  citizen  is  called  upon  for  cheerful, 
ready  service,  it  is  because  their  minds  are  bewil- 
dered, and  they  are  no  longer  truly  themselves. 
Show  them  the  path  of  duty,  inspire  them  with  hope 
for  the  f\iture,  lead  them  upward  from  the  turbid 
stream  of  events  to  the  bright,  translucent  springs  of 
eternal  principles,  strengthen  their  trust  in  humanity 
and  their  faith  in  God,  and  you  may  yet  restore  them 
to  their  manhood  and  their  country. 

At  all  times,  and  especiallv  oil  this  anniversary  of 
glorious  recollections  and  kindly  enthusiasms,  we 
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should  try  to  judge  the  weak  and  wavering  souls  of 
our  brothers  fairly  and  generously.  The  conditions 
in  which  our  vast  community  of  peace-loving  citizens 
find  themselves  are  new  and  unprovided  for.  Our 
c^uiet  burghers  and  fanners  are  in  the  position  of 
river  boats  blown  from  their  moorings  out  upon  a 
vast  ocean,  where  such  a  typhoon  is  raging  as  no 
mariner  who  sails  its  waters  ever  before  looked  upon. 
.  .  .  In  times  like  these  the  faith  is  the  man;  and 
they  to  whom  it  is  given  in  larger  measure  owe  a 
special  duty  to  those  who  for  want  of  it  are  faint  at 
heart,  uncertain  in  speech,  feeble  in  effort,  and  pur- 
poseless in  aim.  .  .  . 
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As  we  look  at  the  condition  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves on  this  4th  day  of  July,  1863,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighty -eighth  year  of  American  independence, 
we  ma^  well  ask  ourselves  what  right  we  have  to  in- 
dulge in  public  rejoicings.  If  the  war  in  which  we 
are  engaged  is  an  accidental  one,  which  might  have 
been  avoided  but  for  our  fault ;  if  it  is  for  an^  ambi- 
tious or  unworthy  purpose  on  our  part ;  if  it  is  hope- 
less, and  we  are  madiy  persisting  in  it ;  if  it  is  our 
duty  and  in  our  power  to  make  a  safe  and  honorable 
peace,  and  we  refuse  to  do  it ;  if  our  free  institutions 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  subverted  and  giving  place 
to  an  irresponsible  tyranny ;  if  we  are  moving  in  the 
narrow  circles  which  are  to  ingulf  us  in  national 
ruin — then  we  had  better  sing  a  aii^e,  and  leave  this 
idle  asacrablaj^e,  and  hush  the  noisy  cannon  which 
are  reverberating  through  the  air,  *and  tesr  down  the 
scaffolds  which  are  soon  to  blaze  with  fierv  symbols ; 
for  it  is  mourning  and  not  joy  that  should  cover  the 
land;  there  should  be  silence  and  not  the  echo  of 
noisy  gladness  in  our  streets ;  and  the  emblems  with 
which  we  tell  our  nation's  story  and  prefigure  its 
future  should  be  traced  not  in  fire  but  in  ashes. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  war  is  no  accident,  but  an 
inevitable  result  of  long-incubating  causes — inevi- 
table as  the  cataclysms  that  swept  away  the  monsters 
of  primeval  Nature*  if  it  is  for  no  mean,  unworthy 
ena,  but  for  national  life,  for  liberty  everywhere,  for 
humanity,  for  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth ;  if  it  is 
not  hopeless,  but  only  growing  to  such  dimensions 
that  the  world  shall  remember  the  final  triumph  of 
right  throughout  all  time;  if  there  is  no  safe  and 
honorable  peace  for  us  but  a  peace  proclaimed  from 
the  capital  of  every  revolted  province  in  the  name  of 
the  sacred,  inviolable  Union;  if  the  fear  of  tyranny 
is  a  fantasm,  conjured  up  by  the  imagination  of  the 
weak,  acted  on  oy  the  craft  of  cunning ;  if,  so  far 
from  circling  inward  to  the  gulf  of  our  perdition,  the 
movement  of  past  years  is  reversed,  and  every  revo- 
lution carries  us  farther  and  farther  from  the  center 
of  the  vortex,  until,  by  God's  blessing,  we  shall  soon 
find  ourselves  freed  from  the  outermost  coil  of  the 
accursed  spiral ;  if  all  these  things  are  true,  if  we  may 
hope  to  make  them  seem  true,  or  even  probable,  to 
the  doubting  soul,  in  an  hour's  discourse— then  we 
may  join  wiSiout  madness  in  this  day's  exultant  fes- 
tivities. 

Then  follows  a  searching  into  the  reasons  for 
the  inevitableness  of  the  conflict,  and  a  reason 
for  triumphant  faith,  which  will  stand  in  our 
literature  as  an  argument  to  which  an  American 
who  is  proud  of  his  land  will  love  to  turn.  It 
must  have  had  far  wider  immediate  effect  than 
it  did  if  it  had  not  happened  that  almost  simul- 
taneously with  its  delivery  came  news  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Gettysburg  and  the  capture  Qf  Vicksburg. 

Dr.  Holmes  gave  his  eldest  son  to  the  war  he 
so  nobly  supported.  The  young  soldier  was 
thrice  wounded,  and  one  of  the  charminc:  essays 
of  the  father,  entitled  "  My  Hunt  after  tlie  Cap- 
tain," describes  his  search  for  the  wounded  youth 
after  the  battle  of  Antietam. 

Dr.  Holmes  wrote  three  novels,  of  which 
"  Elsie  Venner  "  is  the  best  known.  It  appeared 
as  '*  The  Professor's  Story  "  in  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly."  In  a  second  preface  to  it  in  book 
form  he  says:  "The  real  aim  of  the  story  is  to 
test  the  doctrine  of  *  original  sin  *  and  human  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disordered  volition  coming 
under  that  technical  denomination."  "A  Mor- 
tal Antipathy  "  is  another  psycho-medical  novel, 
which  has  found  its  class  of  readers,  but  has  not 
been  popular  or  widely  read.  "  The  Guardian 
Anger*  is  a  third  experiment  of  the  same  kind. 
Dr.  Holmes  calls  it  a  natural  sequence  to  "  Elsie 
Venner,"  and  he  says  that  the  two  might  be 


called  "Studies  of  the  Reflex  Function  in  its 
Higher  Sphere."  They  were  all  written  for  a 
purpose,  and  they  may  yet  prove  to  be  more 
valuable  to  science  and  to  literature  than  they 
have  as  yet  shown  themselves,  though  they  have 
many  admirers. 

A  delightful  and  valuable  book  is  his  life  of 
Emerson.  It  sets  Emerson  at  his  truest,  and  re- 
veals the  personality  of  Holmes  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  most  fascinating  fashion. 

In  1886  Dr.  Holmes  visited  Europe  in  com- 
pany with  his  daughter,  and  a  pleasant  volume 
of  semipersonal  reminiscence  is  the  result  of 
his  journey  of  a  hundred  days.  He  was  every- 
where received  with  enthusiasm  and  marks  of 
affection.  His  own  countrymen  during  the  last 
days  of  his  life  delighted  to  give  him  all  the 
quiet  honors  that  he  would  accept. 

Dr.  Holmes  published  three  medical  essays 
(Boston,  1838)  and  (with  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow) 
"  Marshall  Hall's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine" (1839);  "Lectures  on  Homoeopathy  and 
its  Kindred  Delusions"  (1842);  "Report  on 
Medical  Literature"  (1848i;  "Puerperal  Fever 
as  a  Private  Pestilence'*  (1855);  "Currents 
and  Countercurrents  in  Medical  Science " 
(1861) ;  and  "  Border  Lines  in  Some  Provinces 
of  Medical  Science  "  (1862).  His  separate  small 
volumes  of  poetry,  published  in  1846, 1860, 1861, 
1875,  and  1880,  bore  the  titles  "  Urania,"  "  As- 
trea,"  "  Songs  in  Many  Keys,"  "  Songs  of  Many 
Seasons,"  "  The  Iron  Gate,"  etc.,  but  they  have 
since  been  collected  into  three  volumes  without 
other  title  than  poetical  works.  "The  Auto- 
crat of  the  Breakfast  Table  "  appeared  in  book 
form  in  1859,  "  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast 
Table"  in  1860,  and  "  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast 
Table"  in  1872;  "Elsie  Venner"  (1861);  "The 
Guardian  Angel "  (1868) ;  "  Soundings  from  the 
Atlantic"  (1864;  reissued  as  "Pages  from  an 
Old  Volume  of  Life,"  1891);  "Memoir  of  John 
Lothrop  Motley  *'  (1878) ;  "  Life  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson"  (1884);  "A  Mortal  Antipathy" 
(1885) ;  "  Our  Hundred  Days  in  Europe"  (1889) ; 
"Over  the  Teacups"  (1891). 

HONDURAS,  a  republic  in  Central  America. 
The  Congress,  under  the  Constitution  of  Nov.  1, 
1880,  is  a  single  chamber  of  44  members  (1  to 
10,000  inhabitants),  elected  for  four  years  by  di- 
rect suffrage  of  male  citizens  21  years  of  age. 

The  President  at  the  beginning  of  1894  was 
Gen,  Domingo  Vasquez,  proclaimed  in  April, 
1893,  for  the  term  ending  in  September,  1897. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  the 
republic  is  about  43,000  square  miles.  The 
population  of  1889  was  896,048,  consisting 
mainly  of  Indians  interspersed  in  the  chief 
towns  with  descendants  of  the  Spanish  conquer- 
ors and  some  white  traders.  Tegucigalpa,  the 
capital,  has  12,600  inhabitants. 

Finances.— The  civil  war  of  1892-93  wrought 
new  confusion  in  the  finances,  already  thrown 
into  disorder  bv  wars  with  the  bordering  repub- 
lics. The  revenue  in  1892  was  $1,764,137,  and 
the  expenditure  $2,603,650.  On  the  foreign 
debt,  consisting  of  an  English  loan  of  £3,222,000 
and  a  French  loan  of  £2,176,570,  no  interest  has 
been  paid  since  1872.  The  internal  debt  in  1892 
was  $2,742,574. 

Commerce. — The  imports  in  1892  were  valued 
at  $2,005,000,  and  the  exports  at  $1,873,000. 
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The  principal  exports  were:  Silver,  $732,059; 
live  animals,  $667,840;  bananas,  $211,940;  cocoa- 
nuts,  $91,990 ;  tobacco,  $49,814;  coffee,  $41,898 ; 
sarsaparilla,  $19,888;  gold,  $19,657.  The  United 
States  furnished  46  per  cent,  of  the  imports,  and 
t<x)k  57  per  cent,  of  the  exports,  and  31  per  cent, 
went  to  the  other  Central  American  countries, 
from  which  9  per  cent,  of  the  imports  came, 
while  44  per  cent,  were  divided  among  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  France.  The  tobacco  of 
Honduras,  the  finest  grown  in  Central  America, 
is  mainly  exported  to  Cuba,  where  it  is  redressed 
and  sold  as  Havana  tobacco.  The  once  fiourish- 
in^  mahogany  trade  has  become  insi^ificant, 
owing  to  lack  of  enterprise.  Besides  silver  and 
gold,  the  mineral  wealth  includes  copper,  lead, 
iron,  antimony,  and  coal. 

In  1892  there  were  201  United  States  vessels, 
153  British  vessels,  and  589  of  other  nationali- 
ties entered  at  the  ports  of  the  republic.  Of  the 
total  number,  316  were  steamers,  of  246,405  tons, 
and  627  were  sailing  vessels,  of  20,168  tons. 

Gommanlcations. — ^There  is  a  railroad  from 
Puerto  Cortez  to  San  Pedro  Sula,  37  miles.  A 
line  from  Tegucigalpa  to  the  Pacific  is  projected. 
There  are  1,800  miles  of  telegraph.  Postal  re- 
ceiots  in  1890  were  $19,486,  expenses  $157,851. 

Overthrow  of  the  Yasqaez  GoTemment. — 
Policarpo  Bonilla,  the  leader  of  the  revolutionary 
army,  retired  into  Nicaragua  with  his  defeated 
forces  in  the  spring  of  1893,  his  supplies  and 
ammunition  bemg  exhausted.  In  December  he 
brought  his  adherents  together  once  more,  and 
was  joined  by  a  large  auxiliary  force  of  Nica- 
rag^an  volunteers.  The  revolutionist's  invaded 
Honduras,  and  on  Dec.  30,  1893,  captured  the 
town  of  Tuscoran  after  a  fight  lasting  five  hours, 
in  which  23  men  on  the  Government  side  and  2 
on  the  side  of  the  insurgents  were  killed.  The 
capture  of  Corpus  soon  followed,  and  there  Bo- 
nilla set  up  a  Provisional  Government,  which 
was  at  once  recognized  by  President  Zelaya,  of 
Nicaragua.  He  advanced,  and  invested  Cholu- 
teca,  cutting  off  communication  with  the  inte- 
rior, forming  a  junction  with  3,000  Nicaraguan 
troops  sent  to  his  aid  under  Gen.  Ortiz,  who  had 
previously  occupied  San  Luis  and  Cincopino. 


In  the  first  attack  the  allies  were  repelled  by 
Gen.  Villela,  and  Gen.  Rosas  was  killed.  The 
place  was  finally  carried  by  storm,  with  a  loss 
of  150  men,  and  Gen.  Villela  retreated.  Gen. 
Bonilla,  on  assuming  the  presidency,  named  the 
following  Cabinet :  Minister  of  Forei^  Affairs, 
CaBsar  f^nilla;  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Angel 
Arias;  Minister  of  Finance,  Miguel  Da  vela; 
Minister  of  War,  Manuel  Bonilla.  The  Hondu- 
rian  leader  remained  in  Choluteca,  and  prepared 
for  the  march  upon  Tegucigalpa,  while  Gen. 
Ortiz  guarded  the  Nicaraguan  irontier  against 
the  threatened  invasion  of  Gen.  Vas^uez.  The 
latter  was  not  well  prepared  for  the  invasion  of 
his  own  country,  and  had  to  resort  to  a  forced 
loan  of  $820,000,  levied  upon  the  merchants.  A 
diversion  on  the  northeastern  border  of  Nicara- 
gua proved  futile ;  and  on  Jan.  3,  Gen.  Vasauez, 
with  1,500  men,  attacked  Choluteca.  His  force 
was  repelled  with  heavy  loss,  and  retreated  upon 
the  capital,  pursued  by  the  allied  armies.  Vas- 
auez made  a  stand  at  Cerrito,  and  was  again 
aefeated.  Most  of  the  provinces  declared  for 
Bonilla,  who  was  recognized  bv  Honduras  and 
Salvador.  On  Jan.  25  the  invaders  laid  siege  to 
the  capital.  The  barracks  were  bombarded,  but 
the  operations  made  slow  progress,  because  the 
besiegers  wished  to  spare  the  civil  population, 
and  because  both  armies  were  short  of  ammuni- 
tion. On  Feb.  28  Gen.  Vasquez  was  driven  from 
his  last  fort,  and  fied  by  night  with  500  men,  of 
whom  300  soon  left  him,  across  the  frontier  of 
Salvador.  The  losses  of  the  allied  armies  dur- 
ing the  siege  were  2  generals,  7  colonels,  and 
200  private  soldiers.  The  Nicaraguan  troops 
returned  to  their  own  country.  Gen.  Bonilla 
set  up  his  Provisional  Government  in  the  pal- 
ace, decreed  a  general  amnesty,  and  appointed  a 
date  for  new  elections.  The  country  was  gener- 
ally pleased  with  the  advent  of  the  young  Lib- 
eral leader  to  power. 

In  the  autumn  a  Constitutional  Assembly  was 
held  in  Tegucigalpa,  and  a  new  Constitution  was 
framed.  Policarpo  Bonilla  was  elected  Presi- 
dent by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  Manuel 
Bonilla,  his  brother,  was  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


IDAHO,  a  Northwestern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  July  3,  1890;  area,  84,800  square 
miles;  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1890,  84,385.    Capital,  Boise  City. 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  William  J. 
McConnell,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Frank  B.  Willis ;  Secretary  of  State,  James  F. 
Curtis ;  Auditor,  Frank  C.  Ramsey ;  Treasurer, 
William  C.  Hill;  Attorney-General,  George  M. 
Parsons;  Adjutant-General,  E.  J.  Curtis;  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  B.  B.  Lower ; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  J.  W.  Hus- 
ton; Associate  Justices,  Francis  £.  English, 
Thomas  M.  Stewart. 

Finances. — The  report  of  the  State  Auditor, 
covering  the  period  between  Jan.  1,  1894,  and 
June  30, 1894,  shows  that  the  receipts  for  the  six 
months  were  $308,497.72,  while  the  warrants 


issued  amounted  to  $99,985.53.  The  taxable 
>roperty  in  the  State  is  given  at  $83,511,890, 
on  the  reports  of  the  county  officers  for 
The  State's  portion  of  taxes  levied  was 
$284,170.90.  The  total  bonded  debt  is  $383,000, 
of  which  $80,000  are  Capitol-building  bonds,  for 
the  payment  of  which  there  is  on  hand  about 
$59,000.  A  summary  of  the  report  for  the  last 
six  months  of  1893  is  as  follows: 

Total  balance  In  ftindB  Jaly  1, 1898 $165,951  dt 

Receipts  to  Dec.  80,  1S93 110,893  94 

Total |27fi,845BT 

Totalpaldout 112,119  61 

Balance  In  ftinda  on  hand $164,726  00 

Bonds  outstanding 888.000  00 

Warrants  outstanding 246,009  01 

The  State  tax  was  85  cents  on  the  $100. 
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Yalnation. — ^The  total  assessed  valuation  of 
the  State,  exclusive  of  railroad  property,  accord- 
ing to  the  county  reports  made  in  September,  is 
$22,942,910.  This  is  about  15  per  cent,  less  than 
it  was  in  1893.  The  railroad  assessment  is  about 
$8,000,000.  The  assessment  of  main  lines  of  all 
railroads  for  1894  is  fixed  at  |6,500  a  mile,  in- 
cluding rolling  stock;  branch  lines,  $5,000  a 
mile;  narrow  gauges,  $4,000  a  mile.  The  as- 
sessment on  telegraph  lines  is  $50  a  mile  for 
poles  and  the  first  wire,  and  $12.50  a  mile  for 
each  additional  wire;  instruments,  $3.05  each. 
Assessment  of  telephone  lines  is  $42  a  mile. 

Edacatlon.— The  financial  report  of  the 
President  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  is 
as  follows:  Balance  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1893, 
$5,689.98 ;  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the 
year,  $76,952.41 ;  total,  $82,642.39.  Total  dis- 
bursements, $62,587.43.  Balance  Jan.  1,  1894, 
$20,054.96.  The  enrollment  in  December,  1893, 
was  194.  The  chair  of  Military  Instruction  has 
been  created,  to  which  a  lieutenant  of  the  United 
States  army  has  been  assigned.  He  receives  $400 
in  addition  to  his  regular  army  salary.  The  ex- 
terior, basement,  ana  first  story  of  the  univer- 
sity building  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$77,000. 

Soldiers'  Home.— The  Soldiers'  Home,  2 
miles  from  Boise  City,  the  comer  stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  May  23,  was  completed  in  Novem- 
ber. The  building  is  of  brick  and  cut  stone, 
and  cost  $13,499.  It  has  a  frontage  of  100  feet, 
with  a  central  tower  and  a  tower  at  either  end. 
There  is  accommodation  for  60  beds,  single  and 
double. 

Penitentiary.— The  last  Legislature  cut 
down  the  Penitentiary  appropriation  from  $50,- 
000  to  $40,000.  It  was  found  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  legitimate  increase  in  the  expenses  of 
tne  institution,  the  appropriation  would  be  ex- 
hausted by  June  1,  1894.  To  provide  funds 
without  issuing  deficiencv  warrants,  the  dis- 
count on  which  would  be  ^5  per  cent.,  the  State 
officials  met  on  April  25,  and  requested  the  State 
Treasurer  to  make  a  special  deposit  of  the  $14,- 
850  derived  as  a  premium  of  11  per  cent,  from 
the  sale  of  the  wagon-road  bonds,  and  to  "  pay 
out  the  same  upon  accounts  dulv  examined  and 
allowed  by  the  State  Board  of  t^rison  Commis- 
sioners, and  to  hold  the  vouchers  in  place  of  the 
money  thus  paid  out,  so  that  the  next  Legislature 
mav  properly  adjudicate  the  same."  The  act 
authorizing  the  issue  and  sale  of  the  wagon-road 
bonds  did  not  make  any  provision  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  premium  to  anv  of  the  funds  of 
the  State.  The  last  report  of  the  warden  of  the 
Penitentiary,  made  Dec.  3, 1893,  shows  that  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year  there  had  been  confined 
132  prisoners,  and  that  the  cost  of  food  per  diem 
per  capita  was  15tV  cents.  A  stone  wall  around 
the  prison  has  been  built  by  it«  inmates,  all  the 
stone  needed  for  it  and  for  the  buildings  being 
quarried  and  cut  by  them. 

Inanrance  Rule. — By  a  regulation  of  the 
Pacific  Insurance  Union,  which  went  into  effect 
July  16,  insurance  companies  will  pay  only  three 
fourths  of  any  loss  by  fire  in  the  State.  This 
rule  was  made  necessary  by  Idaho's  excessive  loss 
ratio.  From  1880  to  1890  it  was  63  per  cent. 
In  1892  it  advanced  to  79  per  cent.,  and  in  1893 
it   leaped  to    114^  per  cent.    The    loss   ratio 


throughout  the  United  States  during  1893  was 
about  60  per  cent. 

Metal  Ontpnt.— The  BoisS  Assajr  Office  re* 
ports  that  during  1893  the  production  of  gold 
was  81,930  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $1,693,641 ;  of 
silver,  3,455.662  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $4,467,823. 
The  production  of  lead  was  72.135,781  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,524,753.  The  total  metal  produc- 
tion was  valued  at  $8,686,217,  as  against  $7,814,- 
015  in  1892. 

State  Wagon  Road.— In  September  the  Gov- 
ernor appointed  viewers  to  inspect  the  completed 
portions  of  the  wagon  road.  These  were  the 
section  between  the  Dumacq  place  and  the  falls 
of  Little  Salmon  river,  the  Lemhi  and  Custer 
divisions,  and  the  sections  between  Banner  and 
Bear  vallev.  It  was  said  that  by  Nov.  1  the 
road  would  be  completed  from  Salmon  City  to 
Bois4  City,  a  distance  of  250  miles. 

Irrigation.— The  first  session  of  the  Idaho 
commission  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress 
was  held  in  Boise  City  in  March.  For  conven- 
ience of  investigation,  the  State  was  divided  into 
3  sections,  as  follows :  (1)  All  the  Snake  river 
drainage  west  of  Wood  river ;  (2)  all  the  Snake 
river  drainage  east  of  Wood  river,  and  also  the 
counties  of  Lemhi  and  Custer ;  (3)  all  the  drain- 
age of  the  lower  Snake  river  and  the  counties  in 
North  Idaho.  In  September  the  work  of  blast- 
ing out  the  rock  in  Whisky  and  Bay  Horse 
rapids  in  Snake  river  channel,  for  which  the 
Government  has  made  an  appropriation  of  $25,- 
000,  was  resumed. 

State  Land. — The  total  grants  of  land  to  the 
State,  including  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth 
sections  granted  for  the  public  schools,  aggre- 
gate nearly  4,000,000  acres.  Following  is  the 
condition  of  each  land  grant  in  September: 
Acres  granted  to  agricultural  college,  90,000; 
selected,  75,703-5.  Granted  to  charitable  and 
other  institutions,  150,000;  selected,  96,617-16. 
Granted  to  insane  asylum,  50,000 ;  selected,  42,- 
670-8.  Granted  to  normal  schools,  100,000; 
selected,  46,842-4.  Granted  to  Penitentiary, 
50,000;  selected,  45,105*71.  Granted  to  public 
buildings,  32,000;  selected,  23,569-19.  Granted 
to  scientific  school,  100,000;  selected,  39,266-1. 
Granted  to  university,  50,000 ;  selected,  45,558-01. 
Total  granted,  622,000  acres ;  total  selected,  415,- 
832-93  acres;  unselected,  206,667-07  acres. 

Placer  Claim  Decision. — The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  decided,  on  an  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  that  "there  must  be  a  discovery  upon 
each  20-acre  tract  included  in  a  placer  location 
of  160  acres,  and  a  location  made  of  that  amount 
of  land  upon  a  single  discovery  is  made  void,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  20  acres  immediately  surrounding 
it.  The  Secretary  indirectly  lays  down  another 
rule :  that,  while  a  discovery  must  be  made  on 
each  20  acres,  the  work  can  all  be  done  at  one 
place.  Those  locating  a  tract  of  160  acres  must 
be  able  to  show  that  at  the  time  of  location  they 
had  discovered  mineral  on  each  20-acre  tract, 
but  beyond  that  the  subdivisions  must  not  be 
recognized.  The  effect  of  this  decision  is  to  pre- 
vent appropriation  of  a  lot  of  nonmineral  land 
on  the  strength  of  having  found  mineral  on  some 
portion  of  the  tract.  The  case  arose  over  a  stone- 
quarry  location  near  Anaconda,  the  applicants 
having  discovered  a  body  of  lime  rock  contain- 
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ing  iron.  On  this  discovery  they  located  160 
acres.  A  small  strip  of  the  ground  had  been 
settled  on  as  a  suburo  of  Anaconda,  and  the  set- 
tlers protested  against  the  entry  for  patent, 
which  had  been  allowed.  The  Helena  Land 
Office  decided  in  favor  of  the  settlers,  on  the 
ground  that  the  placer  claimants  had  not  shown 
that  valuable  deposits  existed  on  each  10  acres. 
The  entry  was  canceled  except  as  to  the  10 
acres  immediately  surrounding  the  quarry.  This 
decision  was  overruled  by  the  commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office. 

Political. — The  platform  adopted  by  the  Re- 
publican Convention  at  Boise  City,  Aug.  10, 
1894,  reaffirms  the  doctrine  of  protection,  de- 
clares for  free  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1,  and 
advocates  the  submission  of  an  equal-suffrage 
amendment.  The  Democratic  Convention,  at 
Bois6  City,  Aug.  17,  adopted  a  j>latform  that  de- 
clares in  favor  of  a  revenue  tariff,  and  demands 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  rates  of  16  to  1 ; 
denounces  the  conservative  Senators,  and  praises 
the  attitude  of  Representative  Wilson.  The 
Populist  Convention,  on  Aug.  2,  adopted  resolu- 
tions the  first  of  which  was  as  follows :  "  We 
indorse  the  national  platform  of  the  People's 
party,  adopted  at  Omana.  July  4, 1892." 

In  the  November  election  William  J.  McCon- 
nell,  Republican,  was  re-elected  Governor  by  a 
vote  of  10,208,  against  7,833  for  the  Democratic 
candidate  and  7,112  for  the  Populist;  McCon- 
neirs  plurality,  2.875.  For  Representative  in 
Congress,  Ed^r  Wilson,  Republican,  was  re- 
elected, receiving  10,303  votes  to  5,834  for  J.  M. 
Ballantine,  Democrat,  and  7,547  for  James  Gunn, 
Populist ;  Wilson's  plurality,  2,756.  The  Legis- 
lature is  Republican  on  joint  ballot,  insuring 
the  election  of  a  Republican  United  States  Sen- 
ator. The  new  State  officers  are:  Governor, 
William  J.  McConnell ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
F.  J.  Mills;  Secretary  of  State,  L  W.  Garrett; 
Treasurer,  C.  Bunting;  Auditor,  Frank  C.  Ram- 
sey ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  C.  A. 
Faresman;  Adjutant-General,  A.  Case:  Attor- 
ney-General, George  M.  Parsons ;  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  T.  Morgan ;  Associ- 
ate Justices,  J.  W.  Huston,  I.  N.  Sullivan — ^all 
Republicans. 

ILLINOIS,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the 
(Jnion  Dec.  3,  1818;  area,  56,650  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial 
census,  was  55,162  in  1820;  157,445  in  1830: 
476.183  in  1840;  851,470  in  1850;  1,711,951  in 
1860;  2,539,891  in  1870;  3,077,871  in  1880;  and 
8,826,351  in  1890.    Capital,  Springfield. 

Government.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  John  P. 
Altgeld,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Jo- 
seph B.  Gill;  Secretarv  of  State,  William  11. 
Hmrichsen;  Auditor,  t)avid  Gore;  Treasurer, 
Rufus  N.  Ramsav,  who  died  on  Nov.  11  and 
was  succeeded  by  Elijah  P.  Ramsay,  his  son,  by 
appointment  of  the  Governor;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Maurice  T.  Moloney;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  flenrvRaab;  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commissioners,  Isaac  M.  Phillips, 
J.  R.  Wheeler,  and  Jonathan  C.  Willis;  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance,  Bradford  K.  Durfee; 
Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  David  J.  Ba- 
ker to  June  5,  and  Jacob  W.  Wilkin  thereafter : 
Associate  Justices,  David  J.  Baker  after  June  5, 


Alfred  M.  Craig,  Benjamin  D.  Magruder,  Joseph 
M.  Bailev,  Jesse  J.  Phillips,  and  Simeon  P. 
Shope,  wnose  term  expired  June  14,  and  who 
was  succeeded  by  Joseph  N.  Carter,  elected  by 
the  people. 

Finances. — For  the  biennial  period  ending 
Oct.  1,  1894,  the  treasury  statement  is  as  fol- 
lows: Balance  on  Oct.  1,  1892 — General  reve- 
nue fund,  13,524,803.88;  State  school  fund, 
1278,846.49;  unknown  and  minor  heii*s  fund, 
f  12,407.38;  local  bond  fund,  $533,993.63 ;  total 
balance  in  all  funds,  $4,349,551.38.  Receipts  for 
the  period — General  revenue  fund,  $4,749,447.33 : 
State  school  fund,  $2,007,184.86;  local  bond 
fund,  $2,681,355.93 ;  total  receipts,  $9,437,988.12. 
Disbursements — General  revenue  fund,  $6,981,- 
077.77;  State  school  fund,  $2,140,737.31;  un- 
known and  minor  heirs  fund,  $1,073.14;  local 
bond  fund,  $2,741,189.21 ;  total  disbursements, 
$11,864,077.43.  Balance  on  Oct.  1,  1894— Gen- 
eral revenue  fund,  $1,293,173.44;  State  school 
fund,  $144,794.04;  unknown  and  minor  heirs 
fund,  $11,334.24;  local  bond  fund,  $474,160.35; 
total  balance,  $1,923,462.07.  The  bonded  State 
debt  on  Oct.  1,  1894,  was  only  $18,500,  on  which 
interest  has  long  since  ceased. 

Valuations. — The  total  assessed  valuation  of 
property  in  the  State  for  1894,  as  returned  by 
the  local  assessors,  was  $737,758,616,  being  a  de- 
crease, of  $23,079,239  from  the  figures  for  1893. 
The  total  valuation  of  Cook  County  (Chicago) 
was  $207,928,853,  a  decrease  of  $3,644,284  from 
1893.  This  total  of  787,758,616  returned  by  the 
assessors  was  increased  by  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  to  $740,380,027.  In  addition,  the 
board  a«5sessed  railroad  property  at  $79,276,824, 
and  capital  stock  of  corporations  at  $4,994,777, 
making  the  total  equalized  value  of  property  in 
the  State  subject  to  State  taxes,  $824,651,628. 

Edocation. — The  following  statistics  from 
the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instnictipn  cover  the  school  years  ending  June 
30,  1893,  and  June  30,  1894: 
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The  total  receipts  of  the  school  districts  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  including  the 
balance  from  the  previous  vear,  were  $18,931.- 
256.38.  The  total  cost  of  the  schools  for  the 
year  amounted  to  $14,442,288.09.  Amount  paid 
teachers,  $8,420,330.57:  for  new  schoolhousos, 
$1,838,584.52;  f or  schoolhouse  sites  and  grounds, 
$225,416.47;  repairs  and  improvements,  $910,- 
626.26 ;  school  furniture,  $225,945.12 ;  apparatus, 
$89,188.97:  books  for  poor  children,  $7,927.57; 
fuel  and  incidentals,  $1,416,549.94. 

Charities. — For  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June 
30,  1804,  the  sum  of  $1,213,287.82  was  expended 
by  the  State  for  the  support  of  its  charitable 
institutions.  The  income  derived  therefrom 
was  $104,443.97,  leaving  $l,108,843.a5  as  the 
net  cost  to  the  State.    The  average  number  of 
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inmates  was  7,811.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  average  number  of  inmates  of  each 
institution  and  the  average  gross  per  capita 
cost,  the  net  per  capita  cost  being  about  10  per 
cent,  less  in  each  case : 

Northern  Hospital  for  tho  Insane:  Inmates, 
1,095-22 :  co»t  per  capita^  $140.86. 

Eastern  Hospital :  Inmates,  2,018-38  ;  cost,  $152.97. 

Central  Hospital :  Inmates,  1,198-05 ;  cost,  $141.87. 

Southern  Hospital :  Inmates,  847*55 ;  cost,  $138.49. 

Asylmn  for  Insane  Criminals:  Inmates,  112-79; 
cost,  $227.95. 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dmnb:  Inmates,  851-51; 
cost,  $304.07. 

Institution  for  Blind :  Inmates,  167*48 ;  cost,  $802.11. 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded :  Inmates,  546*45 ;  cost, 
$151.97. 

Soldiers^  Orphans'  Home:  Inmates,  878*86;  cost, 
$123.38. 

Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary :  Inmates,  112*26 ; 
cost,  $205.66. 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home :  Inmates,  987*88 ;  cost, 
$12K.99. 

Militia.— The  State  militia  is  composed  of 
7  regiments,  containing  in  all  78  companies. 
There  are  437  commissioned  cflBcers,  767  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  3.573  privates,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  4,777  men.  By  reason  of  the 
strikes  in  the  mining  region  and  on  the  railroads, 
the  services  of  the  militia  were  required  during 
the  year  to  an  extent  altogether  unusual.  The 
cost' to  the  State  for  these  services  amounted  to 
$244,457.87,  a  sum  largely  in  excess  of  the  ap- 
propriations for  military  purposes. 

Railroads.— The  report  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
missioners for  1893  shows  the  railroad  mileage 
of  the  State  to  be  15,057  miles,  an  increase  of 
380  miles  over  that  of  1892.  The  total  gross  in- 
come of  all  railroad  companies  operating  in  the 
State  was  |115,088,165  for  the  year,  and  the 
total  net  income  $32,081,205.  The  net  income 
of  49  roads  was  $35,753,986,  and  the  net  deficit 
of  30  roads  was  $3,672,781.  Twenty-one  operat- 
ing and  5  leased  or  subsidiary  lines  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  pay  dividends  during  the 
year.  These  dividends  aggregated  $28,712,961, 
or  $3,3a5,445  more  than  in  1892. 

The  total  number  of  employees  in  Illinois  for 
the  year  was  71.884,  and  their  aggregate  annual 
salary  was  $47,519,037.27. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.— For  the  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1893,  the  financial  statement  is 
as  follows:  Balance  on  Nov.  30,  1892,  $82,454.- 
51 ;  receipts  for  the  year  (including  $2,076.26 
for  lockage  on  Illinois  river),  $60,219.71;  dis- 
bursements, $66,574.07;  balance  on  Nov.  30, 
1893,  $76,127.15.  The  receipts  from  tolls  were 
$11,000  less  than  ever  in  the  nistory  of  the  canal ; 
and  while  the  expenses  were  $6,365.02  less  than 
in  1892,  the  canal  has  not  been  self-sustaining. 

Mining  Statistics. — The  report  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Statistics  presents  the  following  fig- 
ures respecting  mining  in  the  State  for  the  vear 
ending  July  1, 1893 : 

Number  of  eountie«  in  which  coal  has  been  mined, 
66 ;  mines  and  openings  of  all  kinds,  7^8 ;  tonn  of 
coal  mined,  19,949,564;  acres  worked  out  (estimated), 
8.109-07  ;  employees  of  all  kinds,  35,390 ;  miners,  26,- 
145 ;  boys  over  fourteen  vears  of  affe  under  ground, 
8.'>4 ;  av'eratfe  number  or  days  of  active  operations, 
shippinjr  mines,  229*4 ;  a^ jrrejfate  home  value  of  total 
product,  $17,827,595.  There  has  been  a  marked  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  mining  places  during  the 


past  four  years.  In  1890  there  were  986,  tlie  largest 
number  ever  reported.  The  report  shows  a  decrease 
of  148  since  then,  but  the  output  is  the  largest  ever 
reported.  Machine  mining  is  on  the  increase.  The 
machine  output  for  the  year  was  4,729,749,  an  increase 
of  836,460  tons  over  the  previous  year. 

Judicial  Deeisions.— In  April,  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
V8,  Jones,  in  which  the  act  of  1873  authorizing 
the  Railroad  Commission  to  fix  freight  rates  was 
held  to  be  constitutional.  The  obiections  of  the 
railroad  company  to  the  act  and  the  decision  of 
the  court  thereon  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
synopsis  of  the  opinion  rendered : 

(1)  We  are  not  convinced  that  it  is  our  duty  to  hold 
said  act  of  1873  void  for  uncertainty.  (2)  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  act  is  not  unconstitutional,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  section  8  authorizes  the  com- 
missioners to  fix  for  each  of  the  railroads  in  the  State 
a  schedule  of  reasonable  maximum  rates,  which  is 
objected  to  as  an  attempted  delegation  of  legislative 
power.  (3)  The  provision  of  the  statute  making  the 
schedule  of  the  commission /^ima  facie  evidence  that 
the  rates  therein  fixed  are  reasonable  maximum  rates 
of  charges  was  sustained  as  constitutional,  and  not  as 
depriving  carriers  of  their  propertv  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  or  as  infringing  upon  tlie  right  of  trial  by 
jury.  (4)  The  statute  is  not  void  as  a  whole,  even 
though  it  may  have  been  held  unconstitutional  as  to 
interstate  shipments.  (5)  The  State  has  tlie  right  to 
confer  power  upon  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Com- 
miijsioners  to  make  a  schedule  of  reof^onable  maximum 
rates,  and  in  so  doing  it  does  not  impair  the  obligation 
of  the  contract  between  the  State  and  the  corporation. 

In  June,  the  same  court  rendered  an  opinion 
in  two  cases  brought  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  constitutionahtv  of  the  apportionment  acts 
of  1883  and  1893.  In  one  of  these  cases— Fletch- 
er t'«.  Tuttle — it  was  attempted  to  restrain  the 
county  clerk  from  issuing  notices  of  election  for 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  under  the  ap- 
portionment act  of  1893.  The  other  case  was 
Drought  by  one  Blair  against  W.  H.  Hinrichsen, 
Secretary  of  State,  praying  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain that  officer  from  certifying  to  county 
clerks  the  names  of  legislative  candidates  under 
the  apportionment  acts  either  of  1893  or  1883. 
The  former  suit  was  instituted  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee,  and 
the  latter  ostensibly  by  the  Populists,  but,  in 
fact,  by  the  Democrats.  The  two  cases,  on  reach- 
ing the  Supreme  Court,  were  consolidated,  and 
were  treated  by  that  tribunal  practically  as  one. 
Ail  the  judges  except  Judge  Snope,  who  did  not 
sit  at  the  hearing  on  account  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  expiration  of  his  term,  concurred  m 
the  decision.  The  gist  of  it  is  contained  in  the 
following  passage : 

The  question  is,  whether  the  assertion  and  protec- 
tion of  political  rights,  as  judicial  power  is  appor- 
tioned in  this  State  between  courts  of  law  and  courts 
of  chancery,  are  a  proper  matter  of  chancery  jurisdic- 
tion. We  would  not  r>e  understood  as  holdmg  that 
political  rights  are  not  a  matter  of  judicial  solicitude 
and  protc<'tion,  and  that  the  appropriate  judicial  tri- 
bunal will  not  in  proner  cases  give  them  prompt  and 
efficient  protection;  out  we  think  they  do  not  come 
within  the  proper  cognizance  of  courts  of  equity. 

It  is  elementary  law  that  tlie  subject  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  court  of  chancery  is  civil  property.  The 
court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  matters  merely  criminal 
or  merely  immoral,  which  do  not  affect  any  right  of 
property.    Nor  do  matters  of  a  political  ch  aractor  come 
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within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  chancery.  Nor 
has  the  court  of  chaneeiy  jurii»diction  to  intertere  with 
the  public  duties  of  any  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, except  under  special  circumstances  and  where 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  rights  of  property. 

Miners'  Strike.— The  latter  part  of  May 
found  a  large  number  of  coal  mines  in  the  State 
either  closed  or  running  with  few  men,  on  ac- 
count of  a  widespread  strike  of  mine  workers. 
These  strikers,  bemg  largely  foreigners  and  in  a 
needy  condition,  were  soon  led  on  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence. At  Spring  Valley,  on  May  23,  a  company 
of  about  200  visited  the  mines,  attacked  the 
miners  with  clubs  and  stones,  drove  them  from 
the  works,  banked  the  fires,  and  closed  up  the 
entrance  to  the  mines.  When  their  leaders  were 
arrested  by  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  and  jailed, 
they  attacked  the  jail  and  rescued  them.  On  the 
following  daj  similar  scenes  were  enacted  at  La 
Salle.  The  city  was  in  the  possession  of  a  mob. 
When  the  local  sheriff  with  his  deputies  sought 
to  restrain  their  actions,  the  strikers  turned  upon 
him  and  seriously  injured  him  and  8  of  his 
deputies.  When,  later  in  the  day,  3  of  their 
leculers  were  jailed,  the  strikers  rushed  to  the  jail 
and  set  them  free.  On  the  morning  of  the  same 
day  Centralia  was  visited  by  a  mob  of  strikers 
from  the  Duquoin  and  St.  John's  mines.  The 
Pitenger  and  Davis  mine  at  that  place  was  at- 
tacked and  its  buildings  demolished.  About  the 
same  time  similar  acts  of  violence  were  com- 
mitted by  strikers  at  Pana  and  at  Minonk.  The 
local  authorities  found  themselves  unable  to  stop 
these  outbreaks,  and  appeals  for  aid  were  made 
to  the  Governor  from  all  these  places.  In  re- 
sponse. Gov.  Altgeld  ordered  the  militia  to  La 
Salle  and  CentraBa  on  May  25,  to  Pana  on  May 
26,  and  to  Minonk  on  May  27.  Six  companies 
were  on  duty  at  La  Salle,  4  at  Centralia.  4  at 
Pana,  and  3  at  Minonk.  Their  presence  checked 
further  violence,  and  in  a  few  days  matters  had 
so  quieted  that  the  necessity  for  their  services 
ceased.  They  were  all  withdrawn  before  June  1. 
A  few  days  later  trouble  was  reported  at  Carter- 
ville  between  strikers  and  miners,  and  on  June  5, 
in  response  to  requests,  the  Governor  ordered 
3  companies  of  militia  to  that  place.  The 
strikers  were  suppressed  and  their  leaders  were 
arrested.  On  June  7  the  troops  were  withdrawn. 
On  June  6  bloody  contests  occurred  between 
strikers  and  miners  at  the  mines  near  Pekin  and 
at  the  Peoria  mines,  and  in  each  contest  several 
persons  were  seriously  wounded.  As  a  result  a 
company  of  militia  was  ordered  by  the  Governor 
to  Peoria  on  June  7,  where  it  remained  five  days. 
On  June  8  another  company  was  ordered  to 
Edinburgh  to  suppress  similar  disorders  there. 
On  June  9  the  first  regiment  was  ordered  to  Pana 
as  a  mob  of  300  men  were  approaching  the  city 
from  Edinburgh,  where  they  had  been  engaged 
in  the  violence  there  enacted.  The  troops  re- 
mained here  three  days.  On  June  17  3  companies 
were  ordered  to  Pekin,  and  on  June  18  8  com- 

Sanies  were  sent  to  Mount  Olive,  where  serious 
isturbanccs  had  occurred.  But  the  strike,  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  all  these  disorders,  was 
now  at  an  end.  A  compromise  had  been  agreed 
upon  between  representatives  of  the  miners  and 
the  operators,  and  under  its  provisions  work  was 
resumed  and  quiet  was  restored  in  the  mining 
centers. 


On  June  26  the  Democrats  met  in  State  Con- 
vention at  Springfield,  and  nominated  Bernard 
J.  Claggett  for  Treasurer,  Henry  Raab  for  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  T.  C.  Cien- 
denin,  C.  L.  Pleasants,  and  Julia  H.  Smith  for 
Trustees.  Franklin  MacVeagh,  of  Chicago,  was 
accepted  as  the  party  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator.  A  platform  was  adopted  demanding 
tariff  reform,  denouncing  trusts,  approving  the 
Stat.e  and  National  Administrations,  favoring  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people,  and  embracing  also  the  folloMong 
declarations : 

The  Democracy  of  Illinois  denounce  as  cowardly, 
unpatriotic,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  happing 
of  this  country  the  American  l*rotective  Association, 
which  seeks  to  proscribe  men  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligion or  birthplace. 

They  again  declare  their  loyalty  to  that  time-hon- 
ored principle  of  the  Democratic  part^  which  favors 
honest  money,  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  provided 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a  cur- 
rency convertible  in  such  coinage  without  loss  to  the 
holder. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 
at  Springneld  on  July  25,  and  nominated  Henry 
Wulff  for  Treasurer,  S.  M.  Inglis  for  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  Alexander 
Mcliean.  S.  A.  Bullard,  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  P'lower 
for  Trustees.  The  platform  includes  the  follow- 
ing declarations : 

We  favor  bimetallism,  and  believe  in  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver  as  money  metals  upon  a  parity  of 
values,  with  complete  interconvertibility,  under  such 
legislative  provisions  as  shall  make  the  purchasing 
or  debt-paying  power  of  any  dollar  coineil  or  issucu 
by  the  united  States  the  absolute  equivalent  of  any 
other  dollar  so  coined  or  issued. 

We  believe  in  the  purity  of  the  ballot  and  the  free- 
dom of  elections,  ana  we  hold  that  true  freedom  of 
elections  is  obtained  and  secured  only  by  and  under 
the  law. 

The  Kepublicans  of  Illinois  are  in  favor  of  the  laigcst 
personal  nberty  consistent  with  law  and  order. 

We  favor  the  payment  of  liberal  pensions  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Union  and  to  their  surviv- 
ing dependents,  as  a  sacred  obligation  due  from  the 
entire  people ;  and  we  insist  that  in  the  allotment  and 
distribution  of  pension  funds  technical  and  burden- 
some restrictions  should  not  be  imjiosed. 

We  condemn  in  emphatic  terms  the  course  pursued 
by  the  present  National  Administration  toward  the 
people  of  Hawaii  in  attempting  to  overthrow  a  friend- 
ly government,  re-establish  a  corrupt  monarchy,  and 
force  upon  them  a  barbarous  Queen. 

We  arraign  the  present  Democratic  Governor  of 
Illinois  as  tfie  nia'*t  conspicuous  ease  of  misfit  in  hiffh 
otlieial  life.  From  the  day  on  which  he  began  to  de- 
base the  ^>enal,  reformatory,  and  charitable  institutions 
and  public  parks  of  the  State  into  infirmaries  and  asy- 
lums for  politicians  to  the  present  time,  he  has  shown 
such  wonderful  aptitude  in  doin^  the  wronjf  thing  at 
all  times,  that  the  people  of  tlie  State,  irresi^ective  of 
party,  await  with  undisguised  impatience  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  otlice. 

At  the  November  election  the  State  was  car- 
ric<l  by  the  Republicans.  Unofficial  returns 
show  that  403,264  votes  were  oast  for  Wulff  for 
Treasurer,  317,611  for  Claggett,  and  58.330  for 
Randolph,  and  large  majorities  were  obtained  by 
all  the  other  candidates  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
Members  of  the  Legislature  for  1895  were  chosen 
as  follow:  Senate — Republicans  33,  Democrats 
18 ;  House — Republicans  86,  Democrats  66,  Peo- 
ples party  1.    A  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
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ment  giving  the  Legislature  authoritj  to  regu- 
late the  relations  between  corporations  and  their 
employees,  was  submitted  to  the  people  at  the 
same  election  and  was  adopted.  The  elections 
held  at  the  same  time  in  the  several  congressional 
districts  resulted  in  the  choice  of  20  Republicans 
and  2  Democrats. 

Jndidal  Election. — On  June  4  a  successor 
to  Justice  Shope,  of  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
was  chosen  by  popular  election  in  the  Fourth  Ju- 
dicial District,  embracing  the  counties  of  Adams, 
Brown,  Cass,  Fulton,  Hancock,  Mason,  Menard, 
Mor^n,  Pike,  Schuyler,  and  Scott.  At  a  con- 
vention at  Jacksonville,  on  March  28,  the 
Democrats  nominated  Oscar  P.  Bonney  as  their 
candidate,  while  at  a  later  date  the  Republicans 
in  convention  at  the  same  place  nominated  Jo- 
seph N.  Carter.  The  district  was  considered 
stronffly  Democratic,  the  plurality  of  President 
Cleveland  therein  in  1892  being  nearly  7,000; 
but  the  Republican  candidate  secured  a  majority 
of  over  4,000  in  his  favor. 

Chicago. — At  the  local  election  in  April  the 
Republicans  elected  a  majority  of  the  city  coun- 
ciL  The  proposition  for  the  annexation  of  Ev- 
anstown  and  Morgan  Park  to  the  city  was  car- 
ried by  over  20,000  majority. 

The  Pnllman  Strike.— In  May  a  strike  was 
inaugurated  at  the  works  of  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Company,  at  Pullman,  near  Chicago,  which 
at  length  developed  into  the  greatest  contest  be- 
tween labor  ana  capital  ever  undertaken  in  the 
United  States.  It  originated  in  a  movement  bv 
the  Pullman  employees  for  higher  wages,  which 
the  car  company  claimed  to  l:^  unable  to  grant. 
After  the  strike  had  continued  several  weeks  at 
the  Pullman  works,  with  no  prospect  of  success, 
the  leaders  decided  to  extend  it  to  the  railroads, 
which  on  demand  had  refused  to  cease  running 
Pullman  cars  with  their  trains.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  engineers,  who  had  a  brotherhood 
of  their  own,  nearly  all  the  railroad  employees 
of  the  West  had  already  been  organized  into  an 
association  called  the  American  Railway  Union, 
of  which  Eugene  V.  Debs  was  president.  This 
association  now  came  to  the  front,  and  the  con- 
test became  a  test  of  strength  between  it  and 
the  association  of  railroad  officials  known  as  the 
Railway  General  Managers'  Association.  The 
first  step  taken  by  the  union  was  on  June  26, 
when  it  ordered  out  all  its  men  employed  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad.  This  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  orders  affecting  other  roads,  so  that  by 
June  28  11  railroads  centering  at  Chicago  had 
been  affected,  besides  a  large  number  of  roads 
extending  throughout  the  West,  including  the 
Southern  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific,  and  Santa 
F^  systems.  Before  July  1  railroad  traffic  was 
almost  entirely  suspended  in  the  State  as  well  as 
throughout  the  West  and  South. 

Political. — At  the  November  election  this 
year  a  State  Treasurer,  a  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  tmstees  of  the  State 
University  were  to  be  chosen,  as  well  as  half  of 
the  Senate  and  all  the  Assembly  of  1895.  The 
nominating  convention  of  the  Prohibition  party 
met  at  Bloomington  on  May  4  and  selected  the 
following  candidates :  For  Treasurer,  Howell  J. 
Puterbau^h;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, N.  T.  Edwards ;  for  Trustees,  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Atchison,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Sanford,  and  Charles  A. 


Merritt.  In  accordance  with  a  recent  practice  in 
the  State,  the  convention  also  nominated  a  can- 
didate for  the  United  States  Senate  who  should 
receive  the  support  of  the  party  members  in  the 
next  Legislature.  J.  G.  Evans  was  selected  for 
this  honor.  The  platform  demands  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor,  woman 
suffrage,  equal  wages  for  men  and  women,  a  non- 
partisan tariff  commission,  the  unlimited  coinage 
of  gold  and  silver  money  issued  direct  by  the 
Goveniment,  postal  savings  banks,  no  bonds  in 
time  of  peace,  extension  of  the  civil  service,  a 
just  pension  system,  amendment  of  the  immi- 
gration laws.  It  opposes  alien  possession  of 
lands  and  acquisition  of  lands  by  monopolies; 
favors  forfeiture  of  railway  grants;  demands 
suppression  of  trusts ;  favors  compulsorjr  educa- 
tion and  free  text-books ;  opposes  a  division  of 
the  school  funds ;  and  demands  one  day's  rest  in 
seven. 

The  Populist  State  Convention  was  held  at 
Springfield  on  Mav  29,  and  resulted  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  F.  feandolph  for  State  Treasurer, 
Miss  Lavina  Roberts  for  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  John  C.  Tanquary,  T.  B. 
Rhinehart,  and  H.  M.  Gilbert  for  Trustees.  The 
platform  favors  legislation  to  regulate  contracts 
and  relations  between  corporations  and  their 
employees;  demands  that  all  mortgages,  notes, 
ana  bonds  bear  the  assessor's  stamp  under  penalty 
of  forfeiture  of  half  to  the  State ;  favors  woman 
suffrage,  and  equal  pay  with  men  to  women  do- 
ing the  same  work ;  that  the  State  publish  school 
books  and  furnish  them  at  net  cost;  demands 
the  punishment  of  all  officials  attempting  to  in- 
terfere with  free  speech,  free  press,  or  free  public 
assemblage ;  demands  that  the  accumulations  of 
State  funds  be  covered  into  the  treasury ;  con- 
demns the  existence  of  boards  of  trade  dealing 
in  options  on  the  necessities  of  life,  and  demands 
their  abolition. 

INDIA,  an  empire  in  southern  Asia  depend- 
ent on  the  British  Crown  and  governed  under 
general  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  by  a  Gov- 
ernor-General instructed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  a  British  Cabinet  minister.  The 
budget,  framed  by  the  Indian  Government,  is 
passed  upon  each  year  by  the  British  Parliament 
after  examination  by  the  Council  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  Governor-General,  or  Vice- 
roy, has  a  Council,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the 
Departments  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  the  Inte- 
rior, Revenue  and  Agriculture.  Military  Adminis- 
tration, Legislation,  and  Public  Works.  Foreign 
relations  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Viceroy.  The  Viceroy's  Council,  assisted  by 
10  to  16  additional  members  for  making  laws  and 
regulations,  form  the  Legislative  Council.  Of 
the  additional  members,  a  certain  proportion 
are  recommended  by  local  bodies.  The  present 
Governor-General  is  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kin- 
cardine, born  May  16,  1849,  who  succeeded  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  on  Jan.  27,  1894. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  British 
India  is  964,993  square  miles.  The  population 
on  Feb.  26,  1891,  was  221,172,952.  The  feuda- 
tory and  native  states  have  an  area  of  595,167 
square  miles,  and  had  a  population  of  66,050,479 
persons  in  1891,  making  the  total  area  of  India 
1.560,160  square  miles,  and  the  total  population 
287,223,431.     The  average  density  is  184  per 
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square  mile,  being  229  in  the  British  provinces 
and  111  in  the  native  states.  The  number  of 
persons  in  1891  not  bom  in  India  was  661,637,  of 
whom  478,656  came  from  adjacent  countries,  60,- 
519  from  China  and  other  remote  Asian  coun- 
tries, 100,551  from  the  United  Kingdom,  10,095 
from  other  countries  of  Europe,  America,  and 
Australasia,  and  11,816  from  Africa  and  other 
countries.  The  number  of  coolie  emigrants  in 
1892  was  16,567,  most  of  whom  went  to  Deme- 
rara,  Trinidad,  and  Mauritius.  There  were  20,- 
085  in  1891, 16,874  in  1890,  and  10,388  in  1889. 
The  population  of  the  largest  cities  is :  Calcutta, 
861,764;  Bombav,  821,764;  Madras,  452,518; 
Hvderabad,  415,0^9;  Lucknow,  273,028;  Benares, 
219,467;  Delhi,  192,579;  Mandalay,  188,815; 
Cawnpur,  188,712;  Bangalore,  180,366;  Rangoon, 
^80,324 ;  Lahore,  176,854 ;  Allahabad,  175,246. 

Of  the  population  of  British  India,  112,542,739 
were  males  and  108,630,213  females.  In  the  na- 
tive states  there  were  34,184,557  males  and  31,- 
865,922  females.  In  the  total  population  of  In- 
dia, consisting  in  round  numbers  of  146,700,000 
males  and  140,500,000  females,  65,100,000  males 
and  43,600,000  females  were  returned  as  unmar- 
ried, 62,100,000  males  and  62,400,000  females  as 
married,  6,400,000  males  and  22,700,000  females 
as  widowed,  and  13,100,000  males  and  11,800,000 
females  were  not  designated  as  to  their  civil  con- 
dition. 

The  religious  statistics  of  the  whole  population 
of  India  are  here  tabulated  : 

RELIGIONS.  Numbw. 

Hindu 207,781,727 

Mohammedan 57,821,164 

Animistic 9,280,467 

Buddhist 7,181,861 

Christian 2,284,880 

Sikh. 1,907,888 

Jain 1,416,688 

Parsee 89,904 

Jewish 17.194 

Others 42,768 

Total 287,228,481 

Thus  more  than  92  per  cent,  of  the  people  be- 
long to  the  two  dominant  faiths.  The  Buddhists, 
once  numerous  in  various  parts  of  India,  are  now 
rare  except  in  Burmah,  where  they  form  the  bulk 
of  the  population.  Of  the  Christians,  1,315,263 
are  Roman  Catholics,  295,016  Anglicans,  296,938 
Baptists,  Independents,  Methodists,  etc.,  40,407 
Presbyterians,  63,967  other  Protestants,  and  201,- 
684  Syrians.  Armenians,  and  Greek  Catholics. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1891  the  number 
able  to  read  and  write  was  12,097,530,  of  whom 
11,554,035  were  males  and  543,495  were  females; 
the  number  under  instruction  was  3.195,220,  of 
whom  2,997,558  were  males  and  197,662  females ; 
246,546,176  persons  (118,819,408  males  and  127,- 
726,768  females)  were  unable  to  read  and  write  ; 
and  from  25,384,505  of  both  sexes  there  were  no 
returns.  There  were  137  colleges  for  males  in 
1892,  with  16,411  students,  and  2  for  females, 
with  50 ;  510  technical,  medical,  industrial,  and 
other  special  schools  for  males,  with  20,686  stu- 
dents, and  50  for  females,  with  1,250  ;  4,462  sec- 
ondary schools  for  males,  with  441.796  scholars, 
and  445  for  females,  with  35,780;  91,936  primary 
schools  for  males,  with  2,571,384  scholars,  and 
5,243  for  females,  with  270,205  ;  and  38.220  pri- 
vate schools  for  males,  with  481,289  scholars,  and 
1,064  for  females,  with  32,324.    The  total  num- 


ber of  males  undergoing  instruction  in  that  year 
was  3,531,566,  and  the  number  of  females  339.- 
609,  making,  in  all,  3,871,175.  The  total  number 
of  schools  was  142,069,  of  which  21,235  were  pub- 
lic, 60,527  received  public  aid,  and  60,276  were 
unaided  private  schools.  There  were  547  ver- 
nacular newspapers  regularly  issued  in  1892, 
printed  in  16  languages,  and  during  the  year 
7,658  books  and  magazines  were  published,  of 
which  90  per  cent,  were  in  native  languages. 

Finances. — The  closed  accounts  for  the  year 
ending  March  31.  1893,  make  the  total  revenue 
90,172,438  tens  of  rupees,  of  which  352,731  tens 
of  rupees  were  received  in  England.  The  reve- 
nue was  derived  from  the  following  sources: 
Land  tax,  Rx  24,905,328 ;  opium  monopolv,  Rx 
7,993,180;  salt  monopoly,  Rx  8,656.104 ;  stamps, 
Rx  4,448,540;  excise,  ftx  5,242,448;  provincial 
rates,  Rx  3,706,498;  customs,  Rx  1,617,633;  li- 
cense dues,  Rx  1,686,141;  forests,  Rx  1,591,332; 
registration,  Rx  430,064;  tribute  from  feuda- 
tory states,  Rx  790,112;  interest,  Rx  869,727; 
post  office,  telegraphs,  and  mint,  Rx  2,736,953 ; 
legislation  and  justice,  Rx  686,641 ;  police,  Rx 
395,967 ;  marine,  Rx  156,855 ;  railways,  irriga- 
tion, etc..  Rx  22,149,193  ;  military  department, 
Rx  864,320;  miscellaneous,  Rx  876,994  The 
total  expenditure  was  91,005,850  tens  of  rupees, 
of  which  26,161,815  tens  of  rupees  were  expended 
in  England.  The  amounts  under  the  various 
heads  of  expenditure  were  as  follow :  Interest  on 
the  debt,  Rx  4,374,263 ;  refunds  and  compensa- 
tion, Rx  1,825,064;  costs  of  collection,  Rx  7,636,- 
630,  of  which  Rx  3,936,345  were  for  the  land 
revenue,  Rx  1,602,496  for  the  opium  revenue, 
Rx  458,707  for  the  salt  monopoly,  Rx  865.225 
for  the  forest  administration,  and  Rx  773,857 
for  the  other  revenues ;  post  office,  telegraphs, 
and  mint,  Rx  2,505,625;  administration,  Rx 
1,871,825;  legislation  and  justice,  Rx3.795,l?2: 
police,  Rx  3,873,645 ;  marine,  Rx  857,109 ;  for- 
eign affairs,  Rx  842,117;  public  instruction,  Rx 
1,910,295:  religion  and  public  health,  Rx  1,109,- 
749 ;  pensions  and  aid,  Rx  4,656,792 ;  printing, 
etc.,  Kx  881,048 ;  famine  relief  and  insurance. 
Rx  1,116,103;  public  works,  Rx  30,050,601; 
army,  Rx  23,877,171.  From  the  sum  is  deducted 
expenditure  from  provincial  balances,  amount- 
ing to  Rx  177,359,  leaving  the  net  amount  as 
^ven  above.  The  deficit  was  Rx  838,412.  Leav- 
ing out  railroad,  canal,  irrigation,  and  other  re- 
ceipts from  productive  undertakings,  the  net 
revenue  was  Rx  51,606,000.  The  gross  land 
revenue,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  rent  paid  to 
the  Government  as  owner  of  the  196,000,000  acres 
now  under  cultivation  in  India,  was  Rx  25,703,- 
600.  The  salt  tax  was  raised  in  1888  from  2  to 
2^  rupees  per  maund  of  82  pounds,  but  this  did 
not  diminish  consumption  except  at  first  In 
1893  the  consumption  showed  an  increase  of  35 
per  cent,  since  1888,  while  the  population  only 
increased  11  per  cent.  The  excise  duty  is  raised 
by  duties  upon  liquors  and  opium  ani  licenses 
for  their  sale.  The  policy  followed  is  to  impose 
the  highest  tax  that  spirits  will  bear  w^ithout 
giving  rise  to  illicit  methods  of  making  and 
selling,  with  the  object  of  discouraging  the 
drinking  habit  among  the  natives.  The  customs 
duties  are  levied  upon  arms,  petroleum,  liquors, 
opium,  and  upon  exports  of  rice,  the  latter  tax, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  levied  in  Siam  and 
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Cochin-China,  being,  like  the  opium  revenue, 
not  one  that  the  people  of  India  pay,  but  the 
Chinese  and  other  foreign  consumers.  The  defi- 
cit in  the  year's  accounts  was  mainly  attributa- 
ble to  an  increase  of  Rx  1,054,594  in  the  army 
charges  and  losses  on  the  state  and  guaranteed 
railroads.  In  India  there  is  a  profit  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  railroads,  but  in  the  payment  of  gold 
debentures  in  England  the  depreciation  of  the 
rupee  turned  this  into  loss,  and  the  loss  grew 
from  Rx  JJ15,864  in  1892  to  Rx  1,531,188  in  1893. 

In  the  budget  for  1893-'94  the  total  receipts 
were  estimated  at  Rx  90,005,700,  and  expendi- 
tures at  Rx  91,600.800.  In  the  revised  estimates 
the  net  revenue  was  Rx  50,253,100,  and  the  net 
expenditure  Rx  51,792,800. 

For  1894-'95  the  net  expenditure  was  estimated 
at  Rx  53,371,000,  and  a  deficit  of  Rx  3,572,- 
000  was  foreseen  which  the  Government  sought 
to  avoid,  while  still  increasing  the  military  ex- 
penditure, by  diverting  a  part  of  the  famine 
fund  to  ordinary  expenditure  and  taking  Rx 
450,000  from  the  provincial  treasuries.  The 
famine  fund  was  first  established  in^  1881,  when 
the  Government  decided  to  set  aside  Rx  1,500.- 
000  a  year  for  the  relief  of  famine  or  the  con- 
struction of  works  calculated  to  protect  the 
country  against  famine,  or  for  the  reduction  or 
avoidance  of  debt  so  as  to  form  a  fund  to  be 
drawn  upon  when  actual  relief  became  necessary. 
During  fourteen  years  the  sum  actually  expended 
out  of  this  fund  for  famine  relief  was  Kx  304,409, 
and  for  protective  irrigation  works  Rx  1,776,863, 
while  Rx  5,482,943  was  expended  on  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  and  charged  to  the  fund  on  the 
ground  that  they  served  as  a  protection  against 
famine,  and  Rx  8,186,902  were  expended  on  reve- 
nue railroads  and  charged  to  the  famine  fund  as 
expenditure  for  protection  and  insurance  against 
famine,  and  for  reduction  and  avoidance  of  debt 
Rx  5,327,299  were  so  charged,  making  the  total 
sum  of  Rx  16,078,416  appropriated  to  this  fund. 
In  diverting  the  revenue  pledged  for  this  pur- 
pose the  Government  argues  that  the  fund  does 
not  exist,  that  the  protection  against  famine  is 
now  ample,  all  the  schemes  that  wei*e  thought 
necessary  having  been  carried  out,  and  that  the 
famine  appropriation  is  in  its  nature  surplus 
revenue,  whereas  there  is  now^no  surplus.  The 
people  in  India  did  not  take  this  view,  for  special 
taxes  were  assessed  for  the  very  purpose  oi  pro- 
viding this  fund,  and  when  it  was  instituted  the 
Government  gave  pledges  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen  that  they  should  be  applied  always  to  this 
and  no  other  purpose.  These  taxes  in  1893  vielded 
Rx  1,686,000.  The  budget  reduces  the  expendi- 
ture under  this  head  to  Rx  1,090,000.  The  total 
expenditure  for  the  year  is  reduced  by  Rx  2,075,- 
000.  and  the  estimated  deficit  to  Rx  1,442,000, 
which  the  Government  proposed  to  reduce  fur- 
ther to  Rx  302,000  by  imposing  a  general  im- 
j)ort  duty  of  5  per  cent.,  excepting  on  cotton 
goods.  The  reduction  of  expenditure  was  only 
accomplished  by  the  suspension  of  public  works 
required  to  maintain  the  resources  and  develop- 
ment of  the  country  and  the  starving  of  the  pro- 
vincial administrations;  and  when  the  Govern- 
ment announced  that  no  duty  would  be  imposed 
on  cotton  goods,  Indian  and  Anglo-Indian  opin- 
ion, already  excited  to  indignation  by  the  dicta- 
tion by  Lombard  Street  bankers  of  the  currency 


policy,  was  incensed  at  the  thought  that  the  In- 
aian  customs  tariff  depended  on  the  exigencies 
of  English  partv  politics  and  was  governed  by 
the  interests  of  Manchester  manufacturers. 

The  reason  given  for  exempting  cotton  goods 
from  the  general  tariff  was,  that  a  duty  would 
operate  to  protect  the  manufacturers  of  Bombay 
from  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester.  The 
duty  that  was  taken  off  in  1882  to  please  the 
Manchester  manufacturers  was  protective  in  its 
effect,  and  so  the  new  duties  on  iron  manufac- 
tures, chemicals,  oils,  dyes,  leather,  and  woolens, 
which  are  now  produced  in  India  by  steam 
power,  are  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  reim- 
posed  duty  on  cotton  cloths  would  be,  for  Bom- 
Day  can  not  produce  the  fine  goods  made  from 
long-staple  American  cotton  that  are  imported 
into  India  from  England,  while  Manchester  has 
long  since  retired  from  competition  with  Bom- 
bay in  weaving  the  coarse  fabrics  from  native 
cotton  with  which  are  clothed  the  common  peo- 
ple of  India  and  of  other  Asiatic  countries. 
Monster  petitions  were  sent  to  England  from 
India,  ana  all  the  public  bodies  uttered  remon- 
strances against  the  exemption  of  cotton  goods 
from  the  tariff,  which  was  condemned  by  the 
former  Indian  officials  and  not  defended  by  those 
in  office.  In  December  the  Government,  finding 
that  the  budget  was  less  likely  to  balance  than 
ever,  introduced  a  bill  imposing  the  5-per-cent. 
duty  on  cotton  yams  and  fabrics,  and  one  plac- 
ing a  countervailing  excise  duty  on  Indian  cot- 
tons of  the  same  grades  that  are  impoited  from 
England.  As  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  Indian 
manufacture  comes  into  competition  with  the 
English  imports,  this  excise  dutv  was  regarded 
as  an  irritating  tax  that  would  produce  no 
revenue.  The  Indian  National  Congress  pro- 
tested against  it  as  calculated  to  cripple  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Indian  cotton  industry.  The 
Government  submitted  the  bill  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  with  apologies,  and  urged  its  adop- 
tion because  the  British  Parliament  made  it  the 
condition  of  reimposing  the  import  duty. 

The  closing  of  the  mint  and  the  attempt  to 
hold  the  rupee  currency  at  1«.  4d.  had  not  the 
effect  that  the  Government  expected.  The  im- 
ports of  silver  into  India  were  stimulated  and  an 
immense  number  of  rupees  were  coined  in  the 
mints  of  the  native  states.  The  trade  with  ('hina 
and  other  silver-using  countries  was  seriously 
disturbed,  and  since  all  balances  are  adjusted  by 
triangular  exchange  between  London,  Shanghai, 
and  Bombay,  and  40  per  cent,  of  Indians  trade  is 
with  the  silver-using  countries,  the  banks  bought 
rupee  drafts  in  London  in  preference  to  the 
Council  bills.  The  Government  could  not  dis- 
pose of  these  at  the  rate  originally  fixed,  nor  in 
a  short  time,  after  the  rate  was  lowered  to  Is.  'Sd., 
and  was  obliged  to  borrow  gold  in  London  to 
discharge  its  current  liabilities.  The  debt  was 
thus  increased  by  £9,386,000  in  1893,  of  which 
£6,000,000  consisted  of  new  3-per-cent.  stock, 
£1,386,000  of  debentures,  and  the  remainder  of 
advances  on  bills,  while  at  the  same  time  a  bal- 
ance of  Rx  25,000,000  was  accumulated  in  India. 
The  loss  on  exchange  in  Government  transac- 
tions, which  in  ISaS  was  Rx  3,000,000,  had  risen 
in  1893  to  Rx  12,523,100.  Every  decrease  of  Id. 
in  the  value  of  the  rupee  means  an  additional 
charge  of  Rx  2,400,000.    The  budget  calculated 
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exchange  at  Is,  2d,  for  the  rupee,  but  Is.  Hd.  was 
afterward  fixed  as  the  official  rate  for  the  pay  of 
British  soldiers  and  for  adjustment  between  In- 
dia and  Qreat  Britain,  and  still  later  India  Coun- 
cil drafts  were  sold  for  1«.  id.  Instead  of  the 
deficit  anticipated  by  the  Government,  the  people 
of  India  feared  it  would  be  5  or  6  crores,  or  be- 
tween Rx  5,000,000  or  Rx  6,000,000,  instead  of 
Rx  3,500,000. 

Though  nearly  all  Indian  statesmen  and  finan- 
ciers have  pronounced  in  favor  of  an  interna- 
tional bimetallic  standard,  Mr.  Fowler,  in  pre- 
senting the  budget  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
said :  "  We  have  no  intention  of  reopening  the 
mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver.  We  mean  this 
experiment  to  be  carried  out  to  the  end,  and,  so 
far  as  the  experiment  has  proceeded,  we  have 
seen  no  reason  to  be  alarmed."  The  bulk  of  the 
trade  of  India  being  with  gold-using  countries, 
he  declared  that  "sooner  or  later,  perhaps  the 
sooner  the  better,  India  must  come  to  have  a 
gold  standard."  The  Indians  and  Europeans 
whose  interests  are  in  India  found  more  fault 
with  the  financial  policy  of  the  Government  than 
they  ever  had  before,  and  in  regard  to  the  cur- 
rency policy  accused  the  British  Government  of 
trucklmg  to  European  capitalists  to  the  cost  of 
every  producer  and  merchant  in  India.  The 
official  class  in  India  were  also  favored  by  an  ex- 
change compensation  allowance  that  absorbed 
the  whole  amount  of  the  income  tax.  This  is 
felt  to  be  an  injustice  not  only  by  the  native 
Indians,  but  by  all  the  nonofficial  European  tax- 
payers in  India,  and  therefore  they  demand  a  re- 
vision of  the  rates.  The  constant  growth  of  the 
pension  list  is  viewed  with  alarm.  The  military 
pensions  now  amount  to  £3,000,000  sterling,  and 
civil  pensions  to  £1.600,000,  all  paid  in  gold,  and 
increasing  in  aggregate  amount  each  year  and  in 
silver  value  with  every  drop  in  exchange.  There 
are  about  28,000  Europeans  in  the  Government 
service,  drawing  pay  amounting  to  Rx  15,400,000, 
and  of  these  33  per  cent,  are  on  the  retired  list 
and  live  in  England,  and  they  draw  Rx  6,000,000, 
40  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  service.  The 
friends  of  India  urged  the  Government  to  give 
effect  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1893,  requinng  simultaneous  exam- 
inations for  the  covenanted  civil  service  to  be 
held  in  England  and  India.  The  Government 
of  India  objected  to  throwing  open  the  higher 
offices  to  the  free  competition  of  natives,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  declared  in  Parliament  that 
no  steps  would  be  taken  to  carry  out  the  resolu- 
tion. The  number  of  natives  of  India  who  in 
1893  were  receiving  salaries  in  the  Government 
service  of  over  Rx  100  was  17,000,  and  the  total 
amount  that  they  received  was  Rx  3,200,000, 
only  about  half  the  sum  paid  to  absentee  Euro- 
peans. The  covenanted  civil  services,  formerly 
open  to  Europeans  alone,  has  been  reduced  22 
per  cent,  since  1874,  with  a  prospect  of  a  further 
reduction  of  12  per  cent.  It  consisted  in  1892  of 
941  members,  of  whom  73  were  natives  of  India. 
Of  the  natives,  15  were  admitted  by  open  compe- 
tition in  the  English  examinations,  and  the  others, 
mostly  judges,  were  appointed  under  the  act  of 
1870.  In  the  general  administrative  service  there 
were  2,588  officers,  of  whom  2.449  were  natives 
of  India.  There  were  thrice  as  many  Hindus  in 
such  employment  as  Mohammedans,  and  of  the 


Hindus  one  half  were  Brahmans,  one  third  be- 
longed to  the  writer  cast«,  and  one  sixteenth 
were  of  the  bania  or  trading  class.  The  lower 
grades  of  the  civil  service  are  now  filled  almost 
entirely  by  natives.  Out  of  114,150  appointments 
bearing  a  salary  of  Rx  100  or  over,  97  per  cent, 
are  held  by  natives.  Amon?  these,  members  of 
the  outcast  classes  educated  by  Christian  mis- 
sionaries are  becoming  numerous. 

The  debt  in  India  on  March  31,  1894,  amount- 
ed to  Rx  124,114,000,  and  the  debt  due  in  Eng- 
land to  Rx  114,114,000,  making  a  total  of  Rx 
238,228,000.  The  assets  in  India  were  reckoned 
at  Rx  147,000,000,  and  assets  in  England  at 
Rx  65,000,000,  leaving  an  uncovered  debt  of 
only  about  Rx  25,500,000.  In  1894  about  Rx 
40,000,000  of  the  rupee  loans  were  converted, 
and  a  saving  in  the  annual  interest  effected,  the 
rate  being  reduced  from  4  per  cent,  to  3^  per 
cent.  These  loans  are  held  partly  in  England 
and  partly  in  India. 

Defense. — The  policy  of  Lord  Lansdowne's 
administration  was  to  recruit  the  army  from  the 
more  warlike,  rather  than  from  the  less  warlike, 
races  of  India.  There  have  been  30,000  men 
added  to  the  armv  of  India,  which  now  consists 
of  about  100,000  'British  troops  and  British  vol- 
unteers, and  180,000  native  soldiers.  The  work- 
ing out  of  a  scheme  of  mobilization,  by  which 
troops  can  be  moved  rapidly  to  any  part  of  In- 
dia, or  even  beyond  the  land  frontiers  or  beyond 
sea,  was  begun  in  1886,  and  now  70,000  men  can 
be  put  in  motion  for  field  service  at  any  mo- 
ment. Transport  and  stores  have  been  collected 
at  strategic  points,  and  every  corps  has  its 
equipment  for  active  service  ready.  On  the 
northwestern  frontier  two  lines  of  defenses  have 
been  completed,  one  protecting  the  main  route 
into  India  and  covering  Quetta,  and  an  inner 
line,  including  the  bridgehoMls  of  the  Indus  and 
Sukkur  and  Attock.  A  third  line,  in  which  the 
fortresses  of  Rawal  Pindi  and  Multan  are  the 
chief  points,  is  well  advanced.  The  unification 
of  the  army  under  centralized  control  was  ac- 
complished '  by  the  act  of  1893,  which  finally 
does  away  with  .the  three  separate  armies,  anS 
organizes  the  whole  army  into  4  commands  under 
lieutenant  generals  for  Madras,  Bombay,  Ben- 
gal, and  the  northwestern  provinces  and  the 
Punjab,  all  subject  to  a  commander-in-chief. 

The  eilective  strength  of  the  Indian  army  on 
April  1,  1893,  was  2^,289  men,  of  which  num- 
ber 135,814  were  in  Bengal,  47,862  in  Madras, 
and  40,113  in  Bombay. 

The  FJuropean  army  provided  for  in  the  esti- 
mates for  1894  numbers  3,470  officers  and  70,511 
men ;  total,  73,981,  comprising  53,713  infantry, 
5,679  cavalry,  13,318  artillery,  339  engineers,  769 
staff  officers  and  employees,  132  general  officers, 
and  31  in  the  invalid  and  veteran  establishment. 
The  native  army  numbers  1,578  European  offi- 
cers, 2,757  native  officers,  and  141,301  men ;  total, 
145,636,  comprising  113,702  infantry,  23,426 
cavalry,  4,543  artillery,  and  3,965  sappers  and 
miners.  The  special  contingents  of  imperial 
service  troops  provided  by  the  native  states 
number  about  17,028  of  all  ranks,  of  which 
number  9,510  are  infantry,  7,218  cavalry,  and 
300  artillery.  The  European  volunteers  in  1893 
numbered  24,950  officers  and  men,  of  whom  12,- 
525  were  in  Bengal,  7,259  in  Madras,  and  5,166 
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in  Bombay.  The  reserves  of  the  native  army 
numbered  11»570  men.  There  were  stationed  in 
Burmah  14,816  men,  of  whom  8,814  were 
Europeans  and  10,502  natives. 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  eiven  to  the 
submarine  and  shore  defenses  of  the  ports  of 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Karachi,  and  Rangoon.  A 
defense  squadron  has  been  created,  consisting  of 
2  ironclad  turret  ships  with  8-inch  guns,  2  first- 
class  torpedo  gunboats,  1  dispatch  vessel,  4  trans- 
port«,  and  7  first-class  torpedo  boats. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  the  imports 
for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1893,  was  Rx  83,- 
'275,087.  Not  counting  the  specie  imports, 
amounting  to  Rx  17,009,810,  and  Rx  8,660,247 
of  Government  stores,  the  merchandise  imports 
were  valued  at  Rx  62,605.030,  of  which  Rx  44,- 
005,841  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Rx 
7,160,924  from  British  possessions,  and  Rx  11,- 
438,265  from  foreign  countries.  The  total  value 
of  exports  was  Rx  113,554,398,  inclusive  of  Rx 
6,958,924  of  precious  metals,  Rx  594,478  of  ship- 
ments of  merchandise  by  the  Government,  and 
Rx  4,590,290  of  foreign  merchandise  re-exported. 
Of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  or  manufac- 
ture, Rx  101,945,706  in  value,  Rx  82,267,196 
went  to  Great  Britain,  Rx  20,274,022  to  British 
possessions,  and  Rx  49,404.488  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  shipments  to  China  were  Rx  14,40^- 
271 ;  to  Prance,  Rx  9,083,253 ;  to  Germany,  Rx 
6,517,185 ;  to  Egypt,  Rx  4,832,053 ;  to  the  United 
States,  Rx  4,512,988.  The  imports  from  the 
United  States  were  Rx  1,199,458  in  value. 

The  values  of  the  leading  imports  and  classes 
of  imports  for  1892-'98  are  given  in  tens  of 
rupees  in  the  following  table : 

IMPORTS.  ValM. 

Cotton  mannftotareB 20,025,865 

Metals,  hard  ware,  and  cntlery. €i,599,772 

Silk,  raw  and  inanaflkctured 2,817,651 

Sogar,  raw  and  refined 2,62^688 

Woolen  gnoda 1.528,248 

Uqaan 1,447.268 

Kjtdlway  plant  and  rolling  stock 1,082,989 

Ollii 2.919,162 

Machinery 2,8fi©,l(» 

Coal 1,141,450 

Provlriona 1,862,055 

Apparel 1,888,880 

Salt ..  576.694 

Spices 628,688 

Glass. 670,804 

Drugs 662,815 

Paper 486,098 

Umbrellas 441,145 

Grain  and  pnlse 1 22,8C0 

The  values  of  the  principal  exports  of  private 
merchandise  of  Indian  production  during  the 
year  1892-*98  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

XX>MR8nC  EXPORTS.  Vain*. 

Cotton,  raw 12,748,679 

Rice 12.406,719 

Oil  seeds 11,681.015 

Opinm 9,255,01 4 

C<ytton.  mannfkctures  of 8.100.668 

Jate,raw 7,944.228 

W  heat 7.440,888 

Tea 6,292348 

Hides  and  skins. 5,591.9^5 

Indigo 4.141.179 

Jute,  inanuftujtiires  of 8.287.998 

Coffee 2,0(}€,862 

•Wool,  raw 1,116.578 

Dye  stuiriB  and  tan 802,018 

Lac     784,9.'» 

Provisions 77^802 

Wood 695,259 

Bilk,  raw,  and  cocoons 617,574 

Oils 59.%259 

Sugar 607,914 


Of  the  total  imports,  Rx  51,296,061,  and  of  the 
exports,  Rx  68,182,738,  were  borne  by  vessels  that 
passed  through  the  Suez  Canal.  The  land  trade 
across  the  frontiers,  not  included  in  the  above 
statements,  amounted  to  Rx  3,690,900  for  im- 
ports and  Rx  3,388,000  for  exports.  Of  the 
specie  imports  in  1893,  Rx  15,228,021  were  silver 
and  Rx  1,781,789  gold ;  of  the  exports,  Rx  2,364,- 
452  were  silver  and  Rx  4,594,472  gold. 

NaTlgation.— The  total  number  of  vessels 
entered  at  the  ports  of  India  in  the  year  1892- 
'93  was  5,384,  of  3,902,196  tons ;  of  which  2,047, 
of  8,158,225  tons,  were  British,  1,085,  of  150,124 
tons,  were  British  Indian,  1,568,  of  85,946  tons, 
were  native,  and  734,  of  507,901  tons,  were 
foreign.  The  total  number  cleared  was  5,339, 
aggregating  3,790,095  tons.  The  number  of 
vessels  entered  that  came  through  the  Suez 
Canal  was  782,  of  1,637,806  tons,  and  the  num- 
ber cleared  for  ports  beyond  the  canal  was  92^, 
of  1,887,457  tons. 

The  number  of  vessels  registered  for  the  first 
time  in  1893  was  118,  of  6,102  tons;  the  num- 
ber built  in  India  during  the  year  was  72,  of 
2,141  tons. 

Railroads.— The  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion in  1893  was  18,042  miles,  built  at  a  capital 
cost  of  Rx  284,463,619,  of  which  sum  Rx  138,- 
522,675  was  invested  in  state  railroads,  Rx  29,- 
098,454  in  state  lines  leased  to  companies.  Rx 
49,251,783  in  guaranteed  railroads,  Rx  5,884,626 
in  assisted  and  subsidized  railroads,  Rx  1,686,- 
444  in  Portuguese  railroads,  and  Rx  9,138,554  in 
railroads  of  native  states.  The  rate  charged  for 
wheat  on  Indian  railroads  is  equal  to  1^  cent 
per  ton  per  mile,  but  on  other  classes  of  mer- 
chandise it  is  very  high.  The  passenger  rates 
for  natives  are  i  or  ^  cent  a  mile,  and  for  first- 
class  passengers  2  or  3  cents.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  in  1893  was  135,000,000;  the 
number  of  tons  of  goods  28,000,000.  The  gross 
receipts  were  about  Rx  23,000.000,  and  working 
expenses  were  Rx  11,000,000.  The  net  receipts 
were  Rx  12,659,082,  eoual  to  5*44  per  cent,  on 
the  invested  capital.  The  gold  bonds  of  the 
Government  railroads  and  of  companies'  lines 
on  which  5  per  cent,  interest  is  guaranteed 
cause  a  large  deficit  every  year  in  the  railroad 
accounts  of  the  Government, 

Po8ts  and  Telegraphs.— During  the  fiscal 
year  1892  the  post  office  forwarded  347,133,230 
letters,  newspapers,  etc.  The  revenue  was  Rx 
1,445,925,  and  expenditure  Rx  1,496,417. 

The  Government  telegraph  lines,  in  1892,  had 
a  total  length  of  38,625  miles,  with  120,159 
miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  private  messages 
was  3,308,998;  the  receipts  were  Rx  919,835, 
and  expenses  Rx  838,720. 

Popular  Unrest. — The  currency  and  tariff 
grievances,  which  were  as  keenly  felt  by  Anglo- 
Indians  as  by  the  natives,  and  were  vigorously 
denounced  in  the  Anglo-Indian  press,  embold- 
ened the  native  writers,  who  in  their  organs 
took  on  a  bolder  tone  in  1894  than  ever  before. 
The  Indian  National  Congress  that  was  held  at 
the  close  of  1893  passed  resolutions  praying  for 
simultaneous  civil-service  examinations  in  Eng- 
land and  India,  for  the  complete  separation  of  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  functions,  ana  for  measures 
to  remedy  the  state  of  affairs  in  which,  according 
to  an  official  statement,  50,000,000  people  live  on 
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the  verge  of  starvation  and  millions  perish  every 
decade.  The  congress  denounced  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  tampering  with  public 
pledges  by  disturbing  the  permanent  settlement 
of  land  titles  in  Bengal,  and  also  its  hasty  action 
in  closing  the  mints  to  the  private  coinage  of 
silver.  In  England,  where  Mr.  Naoroji,  a  Par- 
see  gentleman  from  Bengal,  represented  the 
movement  for  public  liberty  and  representative 
institutions  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, an  Indian  parliamentary  committee  has 
been  iformed  to  support  the  reforms  demanded 
by  the  congress.  The  Indian  Government  has 
tried  to  fortify  itself  against  this  movement, 
which  is  mostly  confiDed  to  the  Hindus  of  Ben- 
gal and  the  educated  class  in  the  cities,  by  at- 
tracting allies  from  among  the  Mohammedan 
population  and  the  fighting  races  of  the  north, 
who  have  had  various  advantages  conferred  upon 
them  during  Lord  Lansdowne^s  viceroyalty.  In 
the  spring  of  1894  many  of  the  British  in  India 
took  alarm  when  mysterious  patches  of  plaster 
mixed  with  hair  were  found  on  the  mango  trees 
of  Behar  and  the  provinces  to  the  east  and  west. 
No  one  would  tell  by  whom  or  from  what  motive 
the  trees  were  smeared.  It  was  suspected  to  be 
a  signal  of  revolution  against  the  English  raj^ 
like  the  unleavened  cakes  that  were  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  before  the  Indian  mutmy,  and  are 
oommonlv  believed  to  have  been  the  signal  of 
revolt.  Behar  was  a  province  where  there  was 
much  discontent  on  account  of  the  cadastral 
survey,  which  the  Zemindars  thoueht  was  a 
scheme  for  a  settlement  which  would  deprive 
them  of  a  part  of  their  property,  and  the  peas- 
ants were  led  to  believe  to  oe  a  preliminary  to 
raising  the  land  tax.  The  objection  to  the  sur- 
vey was  intensified  by  the  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  the  people  of  the  districts  sur- 
veyed pay  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost.  The 
Government  had  given  offense  to  the  people  of 
this  part  of  India  also  by  the  sanitary  measures 
taken  in  regai-d  to  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of 
Hurdwar,  ruri,  ana  Benares.  Governmental  in- 
terference with  native  marriage  customs  and  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  opium  question  were  fruitful  sources  of  pop- 
ular discontent.  The  fears  of  certain  military 
men  of  a  repetition  of  the  Indian  mutiny  were 
not  shared  by  the  responsible  officials.'  The 
finally  acceptecl  explanation  of  the  tree-smearing 
was  that  it  was  started  by  some  local  holy  man 
as  an  act  of  propitiation  after  the  blight  had  re- 
cently appeared  on  the  mango  trees,  and  that 
the  votaries  of  the  temple  of  Janakpur,  in  Ne- 
paul,  had  taken  it  up  in  order  to  draw  pilgrims 
to  their  shrine,  where  there  are  no  British  sani- 
tary restrictions  to  offend  worshipers.  The  sa- 
cred city  of  Hurdwar  came  near  to  being  de- 
stroyed in  August  by  the  bursting  of  a  natural 
dam  that  was  suddenly  formed  a  year  before  by 
a  landslip  in  the  valley  of  the  Bi'rahi  Ganga,  a 
tributary  of  the  Ganges,  at  a  point  close  to  the 
village  of  Gohna.  The  daubing  of  the  trees  was 
also  coimected  with  an  ancient  prophecy  that 
the  sanctity  of  the  Ganges  would  be  transferred 
to  the  river  Nerbudda  in  1893.  The  association 
for  the  protection  of  cows  was  supposed  to  have 
taken  a  hand  in  it  as  a  means  of  spurring  the 
general  dissatisfaction  of  the  Hindus  at  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Government  in  allowing  Mussulmans 


to  sacrifice  a  cow  at  their  religious  festivaL  A 
mutiny  occurred  in  May  in  a  Bengal  regiment, 
in  which  some  companies  of.  Rajputs  refused  to 
serve  with  Bengali  sepoys,  though  all  were  Mo- 
hammedans. The  ringleaders  were  severely  pun- 
ished. The  native  community  in  Bombay  was 
incensed  at  the  polemics  of  the  missionary  pa- 
pers on  the  opium  question,  and  a  number  of 
missionaries  were  tried  and  convicted  of  crim- 
inal libel.  The  editor  of  another  missionary  or- 
gan in  British  territory  was  prosecuted  for  de- 
faming the  Hindu  faith.  Extraordinary  military 
precautions  were  taken  in  Bombay  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  religious  riots  that  took 
place  in  1898.  The  Hindus  consider  the  Moham- 
medan ceremony  of  killing  a  cow  at  the  festival 
of  Bakri  Id  to  lie  no  religious  observance,  but  an 
exhibition  of  contempt  for  their  own  religion. 
No  riots  occurred  during  the  Bakri  Id  celebra- 
tion, but  in  September  a  serious  riot  occurred  at 
Poona,  where  some  Mohammedan  worshipers 
who  fell  upon  a  Hindu  religious  procession  be- 
cause the  music  was  not  stopped  entirely  in 
front  of  the  mosque  were  beaten  by  a  Hindu 
mob  that  quickly  gathered  and  the  mosque  was 
wrecked. 

The  Afghan  Frontiers.— The  Russian  and 
British  governments,  having  been  for  two  years 
endeavoring  to  find  a  basis  for  the  delimitation 
of  the  Russian,  Afghan,  and  British  frontiers  in 
the  Pamirs,  were  said  in  the  later  months  of  1894 
to  have  nearly  reached  an  amicable  agreement, 
and  this  involved  concessions  to  Russia  in  Shig- 
nan  and  Roshan,  districts  always  claimed  by 
Russia  as  dependencies  of  the  Khan  of  Khokand, 
but  which  the  British  instigated  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  to  occupy  in  1883  as  dependencies 
of  Badakshan.  In  September  a  Russian  force 
entered  Shignan  and  ordered  the  Afghans  to 
evacuate  the  country.  Thev  refused,  and  at^ 
tacked  the  invading  force,  obtaining  an  advan- 
tage. The  question  was  referred  to  the  authori- 
ties at  Cabul  and  to  Russian  headquarters.  After 
an  interchange  of  views  the  Russians  entered  the 
country  and  occupied  it  in  force,  the  Afghans 
retiring,  but  still  keeping  possession  of  their  fort 
of  Bar  Panja,  on  the  left  oank  of  the  Panja  river. 
This  river  is  conceded  by  Russia  to  be  the  south- 
ern limit  of  her  sphere  according  to  the  Anglo- 
Russian  agreement  of  1873,  which  fixed  the  Oxus 
as  the  northern  boundary  of  Afghanistan  up  to 
its  source ;  but  the  British  have  hitherto  asserted 
that  the  Aksu  or  northern  branch  is  the  head 
stream  of  the  Oxus  or  Amu  Darya. 

Previous  to  this  Russian  advance  the  British 
were  said  to  have  established  outposts  at  the 
Kilik  and  Mintaka  passes  beyond  the  Hindu 
Kush.  The  border  states  of  Uunza-Nagar  and 
Chitral  have  been  brought  under  the  political 
control  of  Great  Britain  and  are  garrisoned  by 
Indian  troops.  The  mountain  tribes  beyond, 
along  the  whole  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  are  sub- 
sidized by  the  Indian  Government  and  are  not 
disturbed  unless  they  attack  British  posts.  The 
de  facto  ruler  of  Chitral  was  expellea  by  British 
troops  in  1892  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk  set  upon  the 
throne.  Sher  Afzul,  the  deposed  Mehtar,  ob- 
taining the  aid  of  the  neighboring  Afghan  chief 
and  some  support  from  the  Government  of  the 
Ameer,  who  claims  rights  of  suzerainty  over 
Chitral,  threatened  to  invade  the  country  and 
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started  an  insurrection.  The  Indian  Government 
settled  the  difficulty  through  the  Afghan  Gov- 
ernment, but  in  the  autumn  announced  its  in- 
tention to  retire  from  Chitral  and  save  the  ex- 
pense of  the  occupation. 

A  demarcation  of  the  Afghan  frontier  was 
begun  in  the  Zhob  valley  in  tne  spring  of  1894 
in  accordance  with  an  agreement  macie  with  the 
A  meer  by  Sir  Mortimer  Durand.  In  the  autumn 
a  strong  force  was  sent  into  Waziristan  to  en- 
force the  agreement  and  occupy  the  territory 
given  up  to  India  by  the  Ameer.  The  Waziris 
resisted  the  invasion  and  several  sharp  engage- 
ments were  fought.  The  Durand  agreement  oy 
the  Waziris  and  other  troublesome  Afghan  tribes 
were  handed  over  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  British, 
and  another  considerable  slice  of  Afghanistan 
added  to  the  Indian  Empire  was  obtained  by 
promises  of  assistance  to  the  Ameer  in  uphold- 
ing his  authority  in  the  territories  remaining 
under  his  rule  and  a  fuller  recognition  of  his  in- 
dependence. He  is  permitted  to  import  arms 
through  India.  The  aimual  subsidy  paid  him 
by  the  Indian  Government  has  been  mcreased 
from  12  to  18  lakhs. 

•  The  Bnrniese  Frontier.— The  former  policy 
of  leaving  the  frontiers  vague  and  unsettled  has 
been  reversed  on  the  side  of  Burmah  as  well  as 
on  the  northwestern  borders.  On  March  1, 1884, 
a  boundary  convention  with  China  was  con- 
cluded, which  was  ratified  on  Aug.  23.  The  im- 
portant states  of  Mung  Lem  and  Kiang  Hung, 
situated  between  the  balwen  and  Mekong  riv- 
ers, were  formerly  regarded  as  vassals  of  the 
King  of  Ava.  In  189^  the  Chinese,  encouraged 
bv  England,  forestalled  Prance  by  occupying 
Kiang  Hung.  In  the  convention  both  provinces 
were  recognized  as  belonging  to  China,  and  the 
claims  of  Burmah  were  renounced  in  considerar 
tion  of  concessions  made  by  China  in  the  north, 
but  China  can  not  cede  to  any  other  power  either 
Mung  Lem  or  Kiang  Hung  or  any  portion  of 
their  territory  without  a  previous  understanding 
with  England.  Thus  is  created  the  buffer  terri- 
tory which  Great  Britain  desired  to  have  between 
Burmah  and  the  French  possessions  on  the  east. 
The  right  of  free  navigation  on  the  Irrawaddy 
is  conceded  to  Chinese  vessels  for  six  years. 
Goods  entering  China  from  Burmah  pay  d^  per 
cent,  duty,  the  same  as  French  imports  over  the 
Tonquin  frontier.  Chinese  subjects  in  Burmah 
shall  enjoy  equal  treatment  with  those  of  other 
powers.  China  abandons  her  claim  to  the  coun- 
try north  of  Bhamo.  including  the  whole  of  Kun- 
long  and  its  ferry,  while  the  state  of  Kokang  is 
left  to  China.  Merchandise  can  not  enter  China 
by  any  routes  other  than  those  of  Manwyne  and 
Sansi,  in  the  Chinese  Shan  states,  northeast  of 
Bhamo.  The  frontier  beyond,  down  to  the  Me- 
kong, is  reserved  for  a  future  understanding  after 
a  joint  survey.  Imports  of  salt  into  Burmah,  of 
cash,  rice,  pulse,  and  grain  into  China,  or  pri- 
vate imports  of  opium,  spirits,  arms,  or  ammuni- 
tion into  either  country,  are  forbidden.  AH  other 
Chinese  merchandise  can  be  imported  free  into 
Burmah  for  six  years. 

Expedition  against  the  Abors.— A  punitive 
expedTition  sent  in  the  beginning  of  1894  against 
the  Abors  of  the  Assam  frontier  failed  of  its  ob- 
ject. Captain  Maxwell  endeavored  to  capture 
the  town  of  Damroh,  but  the  Abors,  re-enforced 
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by  other  Himalayan  tribes,  offered  serious  resist- 
ance and  forced  the  British  column  to  retreat  to 
Sadiya,  after  Bordak,  his  base  of  supplies,  had 
been  taken  by  the  enemy.  A  train  ol  provisions 
and  ammunition  was  taken  by  the  Abors,  and  a 
strong  detachment  was  sent  out  from  Sadiya  to 
succor  the  retreating  column. 

INDIANA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the 
Union  Dec.  11,  1816;  area,  86,350  square  miles; 
population  by  the  census  of  1800,  2,192,404. 
Capital,  Indianapolis. 

Government.— The  State  ofRcers  during  the 
year  were:  Governor,  Claude  Matthews;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Mortimer  J.  Nye ;  Secretary  of 
State,  William  R.  Myers;  Attorney-General, 
Alonzo  G.  Smith ;  Auditor,  J.  0.  Henderson ; 
Treasurer,  Albert  Gall ;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  H.  D.  Vories;  Statistician,  Wil- 
liam A.  Peelle — all  Democrats.  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Silas  D.  Coffey,  Walter  Olds, 
Jephtha  D.  New,  James  McCabe,  Timothy  0. 
Howard. 

Finances.— The  receipts  of  the  treasury  for 
1893  amounted  to  $6,609,447.  In  March  bonds 
were  taken  up  to  the  amount  of  $870,000.  These 
were  three-year  3-per-cent.  registered  bonds, 
dated  April  1,  1891,  and  issued  for  a  temporary 
loan  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  27, 
1852.  The  State  debt  still  remaining  amounts 
to  $7,636,615.12.  Interest  aggregating  $82,237.50 
was  paid  at  the  same  time.  The  amount  refund- 
ed by  the  Government  on  account  of  the  war 
tax  was  $719,000. 

A  conference  of  county  assessors  was  called  by 
the  State  tax  commission,  at  Indianapolis,  March 
14,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  uniform 
rate  of  assessment  of  personal  property  of  all 
kinds.  Of  the  92  counties,  88  were  represented, 
and  the  conference  was  judged  to  have  done  its 
work  successfully. 

The  petition  of  the  Indiana  railroads  for  a  re- 
hearing in  the  cases  involving  the  legality  of  the 
State  law  of  1891  for  increased  taxation  of  rail- 
roads, which  had  been  decided  against  the  roads, 
was  denied  in  October.  The  litigation  began  in 
May,  1892. 

The  railroad  propertv  of  the  State  was  assessed 
for  taxation  in  1891  at  $161,000,000.  Under  the 
law  in  operation  before  1891  the  valuation  was 
$61,000,000.  The  aggregate  taxes  on  the  in- 
creased valuation  'which  was  contested  by  the 
railroad  companies  is  about  $2,145,000  a  year. 
The  railroads  made  their  fight  almost  solely  on 
the  fourteenth  section  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, which  they  claimed  was  violated  by  the  tax 
law  of  1891.  They  contended  that  the  law  made 
a  distinction  between  corporation  property  and 
other  property  in  assessing  it  for  taxation.  Farm 
lands,  they  claimed,  were  frequently  assessed  at 
50  cents  on  the  dollar,  while  railroad  property 
was  assessed  at  its  full  value. 

A  large  amount  of  money  belonging  to  the 
school  fund  remained  unexpended  at  the  close 
of  the  last  school  year,  due  to  the  fact  that,  while 
valuations  were  raised,  the  percentage  of  tax  for 
schools  was  not  lowered.  All  the  unexpended 
balance  over  $100  is  required,  by  an  act  of  1893, 
to  be  returned  to  the  treasury.  A  suit  was 
brought  by  the  Attorney-General  to  compel  a 
school  trustee  of  Wayne  County  to  return  the 
balance.     The  circuit  court,  although  holding 
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that  the  Attorney-General  was  the  proper  rela- 
tor, held  that  the  law  itself  was  unconstitutional ; 
but  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decision  and 
held  the  law  to  be  constitutional.  Some  of  the 
balances  were  paid  on  demand  of  the  Attorney- 
General's  agent,  and  upon  these  sums  that  om- 
cial  collected  fees.  The  law  gives  the  Attorney- 
General  13  per  cent,  on  moneys  collected  or 
property  recovered  for  the  State.  The  total 
amount  collected  was  |541,242.62.  In  the  At- 
tomey-Generars  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  it 
was  shown  that  the  cities  and  towns  of  Indiana 
had  an  excess  on  hand  of  State  school  funds 
amounting  to  $202,078.57. 

Augustus  Cronkhite,  ex-treasurer  of  Warren 
County,  who  fled  in  January,  1898,  upon  flndinff 
that  his  defalcation  was  ablout  to  be  discovered, 
was  captured  in  March  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and 
brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and  in  May  was 
sentenced  to  three  years  in  the  Penitentiary.  He 
was  serving  his  second  term  as  treasurer,  and 
had  appropriated  to  his  own  use  about  f  65,000 
of  the  money  of  the  county. 

The  Fee  and  Salary  Law.— This  law  (see 
"  Annual  Cyclopaedia "  for  1893,  page  407)  has 
been  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  unconstitu- 
tional so  far  as  it  relates  to  county  treasurers, 
on  the  ground  that  "  it  violates  that  part  of  the 
Constitution  which  requires  all  laws  relating  to 
the  fees  and  salaries  of  county  officers  to  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  State  and  of  general  opera- 
tion. In  no  instance  is  the  law  allowed  to  be 
special  or  local.  By  reason  of  the  omission  in 
tne  act  of  1891  to  provide  for  the  salary  of  the 
treasurer  in  Shelby  County,  as  in  each  of  the 
other  91  counties  of  the  State,  the  law  became 
local,  and  therefore  unconstitutional. <  The  act 
of  1893,  which  purported  to  amend  the  law  by 
providing  a  salary  for  the  omitted  officers  of 
Shelby  County,  was  considered  by  the  court. 
The  original  law  being  invalid,  it  was  as  if  there 
was  no  Taw,  and  the  amendment,  therefore,  could 
not  avail  to  remove  its  unsoundness." 

Banks. — The  statements  of  the  Indianapolis 
banks,  showing  their  condition  July  18,  exhibit,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Oct.  3, 1893,  an  increase  in 
total  assets  from  $11,876,798.53  to  $13,434,404.83 ; 
in  deposits,  from  $8,264,678.12  to  $9,827,151.47; 
in  cash  and  exchange,  from  $4,559,077.38  to  $5,- 
405,005.14;  and  a  decrease  in  loans  and  dis- 
counts from  $5,592,402.93  to  $5,407,601.24. 

The  trial  of  those  concerned  in  the  wrecking 
of  the  Indianapolis  National  Bank,  which  failed 
July  25,  1893.  resulted  in  their  conviction.  The 
ex-president  of  the  bank,  T.  P.  Ilaughey,  pleaded 
guilty  to  5  of  the  167  counts  against  him, 
charging  him  with  falsifying  accounts  and  mis- 
applying the  funds  of  the  bank.  The  defend- 
ants,' F.  A.  and  P.  B.  Coffin,  were  sentenced  to 
ten  and  five  years  in  prison  resr)ectively,  and  A. 
S.  Reed  was  released  on  suspended  sentence  and 
bond.  During  the  progress  of  the  trial,  April 
25,  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  jurors, 
named  Armstrong,  was  attempting  to  secure  a 
bribe.  He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  eight- 
een months  in  the  Penitentiary.  J.  W.  Paris,  on 
trial  for  his  part  in  the  Greentown  Bank  case, 
was  found  guilty  of  false  pretenses,  and  sentenced 
to  six  years'  imprisonment  and  $1,000  fine. 

Edncation. — The  report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, made  in  May,  shows  the  total  school 


population — children  from  six  to  twenty-one — 
to  be  808,091.  The  amount  available  for  appor- 
tionment was  $1,237,590.34.  Of  this  the  State 
Normal  School  received  $15,000,  and  the  re- 
mainder, except  $10,453.84,  which  was  left  in  the 
treasury,  was  apportioned  among  the  counties  at 
the  rate  of  $1.50  j?er  capita. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  certain  school  trus- 
tees whether  they  could  enforce  a  rule  to  have 
the  Bible  read  in  the  schools,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  such  a  require- 
ment could  not  be  enforced.  Section  4493  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  says :  "  The  Bible  shall  not  be 
excluded  from  the  public  schools  of  the  State." 
This  simply  authorizes  its  introduction  into,  or 
rather  pronibits  its  exclusion  from,  the  schools, 
without  saying  how  it  may  be  used.  This  is  the 
point  construed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  He  says:  "In  view  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  State  Constitution,  it  seems  that  the 
only  thing  the  Legislature  intended  to  author- 
ize school  authorities  to  do  in  section  4493  is 
to  put  the  Bible  in  the  school  and  leave  the  use 
of  it  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the 
teacher." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  county  superintend^ 
ents  in  June  the  action  of  the  State  Board  in 
readopting  the  schoolbooks  in  use  was  ap- 
proved, but  it  was  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
association  '*that  the  schoolbook  law  of  this 
State  should  be  amended  so  as  to  require  the 
schoolbook  companies  to  place  the  text-books 
used  in  the  schools  of  this  State  in  the  hands  of 
local  dealers,  and  that  county  superintendents 
and  trustees  be  relieved  from  all  responsibility 
concerning  the  same  without  imposing  extra 
burdens  upon  the  schoolbook  companies. 

The  farmers'  institutes  for  tne  year  cost 
$3,870.  The  State  appropriates  $5,000  for 
them. 

The  record  of  attendance  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Terre  Haute  in  May  showed  a 
total  enrollment  of  different  students  for  the 
year  of  1,330,  an  increase  of  240  over  the  prece<l- 
mg  year,  and  a  term  enrollment  of  1,182,  an  in- 
crease of  255  over  the  last  spring  term.  The 
number  of  graduates  in  June  was  58. 

The  North  Manchester  College  and  Normal 
School  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  received  in  March  an  endowment  of 
$1,000,000. 

The  catalogue  of  Wabash  College,  at  Craw- 
fordsville,  showed  the  total  number  of  students 
at  the  spring  term  to  be  246.  A  summer  school 
was  held  during  six  weeks  of  the  vacation. 

The  management  of  Purdue  University  at 
Lafayette  announces  the  establishrpent  of  special 
elective  courses  for  the  winter  in  the  School  of 
Agriculture.  These  courses  will  include  live- 
stock husbandry,  soils,  crops  and  buildings, 
dairying,  chemistry,  bacteriology,  and  niral 
law.  The  National*  Association  of  Master  Me- 
chanics at  Saratoga,  in  June,  voted  to  carry  on 
its  proposed  experimental  and  scientific  work 
for  the  coming  year  in  Purdue  laboratories,  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  superintend  the  work 
and  raise  funds  to  carry  it  on  thoroughly.  This 
will  involve  an  expenditure  of  probably  $20,000, 
and  the  location  oi  the  headquarters  of  the  great 
railway  interests  in  experimental  work  in  Lafay- 
ette for  one  year. 
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Military. — At  the  State  encampment  of  the 
Grand  Army  at  Lafayette,  in  A^ril,  the  Sol- 
diers' Home,  which  is  to  be  near  Lafayette,  was 
made  the  special  object  of  the  next  year's  work. 
The  site  of  242  acres,  and  $7,000,  have  been 

£*ven  by  Tippecanoe  County  and  the  city  of 
ifayette.  The  total  number  of  members  in 
good*  standing  Dec.  31,  1893.  was  24,215.  The 
number  of  comrades  relieved  was  286;  the 
amount  spent  in  relief,  $4608.49.  The  total 
amount  of  property,  exclusive  of  relief  funds 
held  by  State  posts,  amounts  to  $46,572.82. 

Ten  commissioners  have  been  appointed  to 
mark  the  location  of  Indiana  regiments  on  the 
battlefield  of  Chickamauga,  now  converted  into 
a  Federal  park.  This  State  had  the  second  lar- 
^st  number  of  soldiers  in  that  battle  of  any  State 
m  the  Union. 

The  State  encampment  of  militia  was  given 
up  for  this  year  on  account  of  the  troops  having 
been  in  service  in  quelling  the  riots. 

State  Institutions.— The  report  made  in 
June  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  covering 
six  months,  shows  the  number  of  inmates  of  the 
insane  hospitals  to  be  2,881,  and  of  the  correc- 
tional institutions  2,419.  The  increase  in  the 
daily  average  enrollment  at  the  insane  hospitals 
over  that  of  the  year  before  was  76*79.  The 
total  salaries  paid  to  officers  and  employees  of 
the  charitable  institutions  for  the  six  months 
amounted  to  $150,678.45,  and  those  of  the  cor- 
rectional institutions  to  $48,647.50.  The  total 
expenditure  for  maintenance  and  construction 
at  all  the  charitable  institutions  was  $483,002.09, 
while  the  receipts  and  earnings  were  $8,955.58. 
The  total  expenditures  for  correctional  institu- 
tions were  $165,860.86,  and  the  receipts  and 
earnings  $71,785.12.  The  grand  net  expenses 
for  all  the  institutions  of  the  State,  both  chari- 
table and  correctional,  were  during  this  period 
$528,172.25,  against  $454,081.51  for  the  same 
time  last  year. 

The  Reform  School  for  Boys  had  624  inmates. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  and  instruction  for 
each  boy  is  $120.  The  counties  sending  bear 
half  the  expense ;  185  were  released  during  the 
year  and  181  received.' 

In  the  Reform  School  for  Girls  and  the 
Women's  Prison  the  expense  per  eamtn  was 
$168.  The  net  cost  to  the  State  was  $80,509.91. 
Since  the  school  was  opened,  in  1878,  girls  to 
the  number  of  988  have  oeen  received.  During 
the  past  year  there  were  86  received,  6  returned 
who  were' out  on  tickets  of  leave,  and  14  sent  out 
on  tickets  of  leave,  making  a  total  of  62  now  so 
at  liberty.  Oct.  31  there  were  152  girls  in  the 
school.  In  the  Woman's  Prison  there  were  25 
received  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  46. 

The  Knightstown  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Or- 
phans' Home  had  644  children  at  last  report,  and 
90  employees. 

Natural  Gas. — The  annual  report  of  the  State 
Gas  Inspector,  filed  in  August,  shows  that  over 
$800,000,000  has  been  invested  in  manufactories 
along  the  gas  belt  in  the  State.  The  gas  terri- 
tory, he  says,  has  nearly  all  been  developed,  and 
the  fact  that  the  pressure  has  fallen  irom  820 
pounds  to  an  average  of  240  pounds  shows  how 
rapidly  the  supply  is  diminishing.  The  report  says 
the  waste  of  gas  during  the  first  four  years  of 
its  use  in  Indiana  amounted  to  $20,000,000.    On 


the  other  hand,  it  is  denied  that  the  exhaustion 
is  proceeding  so  rapidly  as  is  represented. 

A  well  was  drilled  in  October  near  Muncie, 
with  a  pressure  of  at  least  800  pounds  to  the 
foot,  ana  is  emitting  7,000,000  cuoic  feet  every 
twenty-four  hours.  The  drill  went  down  1,000 
feet,  and  the  diggers  were  becoming  discouraged, 
when  it  suddenly  dropped  into  a  pocket  and  the 
heavy  tools  needed  no  pulling  on  the  rope  to  get 
them  out  of  the  hole. 

Prodncts  and  Industries.— The  coal  pro- 
duced in  1893  amounted  to  3,681,751  tons,  of  the 
value  of  $3,937,425. 

The  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  the  com  yield  for  ten  years — 1884  to  1894 — 
shows  the  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop  of  com  in  the 
various  States  on  July  1  in  those  years.  Indiana 
stands  fifth  in  the  list,  with  a  percentage  of  92'8. 
The  State  stands  fifth  also  in  the  production  of 
butter,  the  product  by  the  last  reports  being  48,- 
477,766  pounds,  from  579,287  cows. 

The  flouring  mills  of  Indianapolis  turned  out 
75,532  barrels  of  flour  in  October,  against  72,170 
in  October,  1893,  and  80.779  in  1892.  On  Dec. 
1  the  Indianapolis  elevators  contained  254,889 
bushels  of  wheat,  against  172,427  bushels  on  the 
corresponding  date  in  1893;  90,290  bushels  of 
com,  against  88,100  bushels  in  1898;  121.000 
bushels  of  oats,  against  76,000  bushels  last  year. 

Indianapolis  has  become  one  of  the  principal 
distributing  points  in  the  West  for  sugar  and 
coffee. 

From  the  census  bulletin  issued  this  year,  giv- 
ing statistics  of  manufactures  in  1890,  it  is  found 
that  Indiana  reported  12.854  factories,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  invested  of  $182,405,366.  There 
were  employed  iu  the  factories  124,349  persons, 
and  their  annual  wages  were  $51,749,976.  The 
annual  cost  of  the  materials  used  was  $180,119,- 
106,  and  the  value  of  the  products  $226,825,082. 
The  largest  number  of  establishments  was  of 
those  for  lumber  and  other  mill  products  from 
logs  or  bolts,  1,608,  and  the  second  largest,  flour- 
and  grist-mill  products,  728.  The  value  of  the 
lumber  products  was  $19,964,298,  and  of  the  grist- 
mill products  $81,289,627.  The  gain  over  1880 
in  average  persons  employed  was  78*89  per  cent. ; 
in  aggregate  wages  paid,  186*6  per  cent. 

Laws  on  Liqnor  Selling.— The  legality  of 
liquor  selling  on  Memorial  Day  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court  on  apf)eal.  The  coiirt  held  that 
the  law  does  not  constitute  the  day  one  on  which 
the  sale  of  liquor  is  prohibited. 

Another  decision  of  the  same  court  declared 
saloons  a  nuisance,  and  liable  for  all  damages  to 
property  owners.  The  appellate  court  decided 
that  a  saloon  keeper  was  responsible  in  damages 
for  the  drowning  of  a  young  man  who  fell  from 
a  bridge  on  his  way  home  from  the  saloon,  which 
he  left  in  a  maudlin  condition.  It  has  klso  been 
decided  that  a  license  can  not  be  granted  to 
a  woman  to  sell  liquor,  because  the  statute  speci- 
fies that  a  license  for  liquor  celling  shall  issue 
only  to  a  "  male  inhabitant  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  "  who  can  give  proof  of  his  fit- 
ness, although  the  fact  that  the  statute  requir- 
ing candidates  for  admission  to  the  bar  to  be 
voters  is  not  held  to  exclude  women. 

The  Kankakee. — The  State  made  a  rock  cut 
in  this  river  in  1898.  and  a  conference  of  those 
interested  met    in    May  to  take  measures  for 
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Btraiffhtening  the  river  from  a  point  near  South 
Bend  to  Momence,  III.  The  air-line  distance  be- 
tween the  two  points  is  about  70  miles,  while  the 
length  of  the  river  is  about  160  miles ;  the  aver- 
age slope  of  the  valley  is  16  inches  to  the  mile, 
while  the  tortuous  course  of  the  river  reduces 
the  fall  to  6  inches.  Furthermore,  the  obstruc- 
tions of  the  channel  retard  the  flowing  and  cause 
the  deposit  of  so  much  silt  in  the  river  that 
part  of  the  adjacent  valley  is  lower  than  the 
river  bed.  Opening  a  straight  channel  would 
give  sufficient  current  to  wash  the  channel  down 
to  a  much  lower  level. 

Coal-miners'  Strike.— In  April,  during  the 
general  suspension,  5,000  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  were  reported  out  in  Indiana.  These 
were  the  bituminous-mine  workers,  and  the  fact 
that  the  block  men  did  not  also  strike  at  the 
time  caused  ill  feeling  and  some  disturbance  at 
Brazil.  In  May  a  flght  occurred  at  Little's  Sta- 
tion, near  Evansville.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
strikers  marched  to  the  mine  to  compel  the  force 
at  work  there  to  join  in  the  strike,  and  a  fight 
ensued,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  2  men  and 
the  wounding  of  5.  In  May  several  hundred 
miners  of  Brazil  boarded  a  freight  train  to  go  to 
Pana,  III.,  to  drive  miners  from  their  work,  but 
the  train  was  side-tracked  at  Terrc  Haute  and 
the  men  taken  back  the  next  day.  Thirty  cars 
of  coal  from  Tennessee  en  route  to  Chicago  were 
held  up  at  Lyford,  Parke  Coimty.  On  applica- 
tion of  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Rail- 
way Company  a  temporary  injunction  was  issued 
in  the  Federal  court  in  Indianapolis  restraining 
the  strikers  from  interfering  with  their  proper- 
ty. The  strikers  had  threatened  to  shoot  certain 
officers  of  the  corporation,  and  captured  several 
Terre  Haute  policemen  sent  out  to  help  the  com- 
pany's officers  move  the  train,  took  away  their 
revolvers,  and  made  them  walk  back  to  Terre 
Haute.  Cars  carrying  coal  were  also  stopped 
near  Fontenet.  Companies  of  militia  were  or- 
dered out  to  escort  coal  cars  past  the  minine 
camps.  Near  Farmersburg  dynamite  was  placed 
on  tne  track  in  front  of  the  train  carrying  the 
militia,  but  the  train  stopped  before  reaching  the 
point.  The  coal  trains  were  at  length  allowed 
to  move.  The  Governor  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  all  sheriffs  and  other  officers  to 
break  up  bands  of  men  obstructing  the  passage 
of  trains,  ancl  bring  law-breakers  to  punishment. 

At  the  State  convention  of  miners,  June  16,  it 
was  resolved  not  to  abide  by  the  settlement  made 
at  the  Columbus  conference — accepting  60  cents 
for  bituminous  and  70  for  block  coal — ^and  the 
resignation  of  the  State  president,  who  signed 
the  compromise  scale,  was  c-alled  for.  The  con- 
vention decided  to  hold  out  for  70  cents  for  bi- 
tuminous the  year  round,  and  for  block  coal  75 
cents  for  summer  and  80  for  winter.  The  block- 
coal  men  w«re^in  favor  of  accepting  the  compro- 
mise. The  operators  threatened  to  put  a  force 
at  work  under  M\e  protection  of  armed  guards  if 
the  miners  decidecJ  to  abide  by  the  action  of  the 
State  convention.  ThB  men  proposed  to  retaliate 
by  calling  on  the  officers  to  enforce  the  mining 
laws,  which  demand  a  weekly  pay  day  and  pay- 
ment for  mine-run  coal,  and  prohibit  company 
stores — popularly  called  "  plu(*k-me  stores."  The 
law  makes  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  with  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $100,  to  issue  checks,  cards. 


or  other  paper  that  is  not  at  the  time  of  tender 
to  the  laborer  commercial  paper.  The  sale  of 
merchandise,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  com- 
pany or  corporation  to  any  employee  at  a  higher 
price  than  they  would  sell  it  for  cash,  is  by  the 
same  act  a  misdemeanor.  The  operators  hold 
that  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  but  it  has  not 
been  brought  to  a  test. 

The  strike  ended  about  June  20,  the  minere 
deciding  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Colum- 
bus conference.  July  20  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  State  organization  of  miners  and  the 
executive  committee  of  the  operators' association 
met  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  about  minor 
details.  It  was  decided  that  the  presidents  of 
the  two  organizations  should  act  as  a  board  of 
arbitration  to  settle  disputes  and  grievances, 
with  power  of  substitution. 

Railroad  Strike.— The  strike  of  railroad  em- 
ployees in  July  was  still  more  serious.  In  con- 
nection with  the  general  strike  that  began  in 
Pullman  all  the  employees  on  roads  entering 
Indianapolis  were  ordered  out.  The  greatest 
trouble  was  at  Hammond,  beginning  July  7.  A 
riotous  mob  assembled  there,  pulled  train  crews 
from  their  engines  and  beat  them,  fatally  pound- 
ed a  switchman,  and  drove  telegraph  operators 
from  their  offices.  During  the  night  they  burned 
cars  and  disabled  engines,  blocking  the  tracks. 
The  sheriff's  deputies  and  the  marshals  were 
powerless  to  restrain  the  mob,  and,  as  there  was 
no  hope  of  the  Indiana  militia  arriving  before 
late  in  the  evening,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Federal  authorities  in  Chicago,  and  a  company 
of  85  men  was  sent  out  at  once.  The  troops  were 
stationed  about  the  Monon  depot.  Their  presence 
Quieted  things  for  a  time,  and  the  blockade  on 
the  tracks  was  finally  raised  at  1  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  several  passenger  trains  pulled 
through.  The  passage  of  the  trains  aroused  the 
mob  again,  and  the  soldiers  were  attacked  with 
sticks  and  stones.  At  length  the  rioters  rushed 
toward  the  soldiers,  and  were  met  by  a  volley 
from  the  rifies.  One  man  was  killed,  and  at  least 
5  were  wounded.  The  excitement  increased,  and 
more  companies  were  sent  from  Chicago  in  re- 
sponse to  a  call  for  re-enforcements.  Sixteen 
companies  of  Indiana  militia,  including  a  section 
of  artillery,  were  sent  to  Hammond  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  order  was  restored  in  the  city.  A 
mass  meeting  of  citizens  was  called,  and  the 
firing  by  Federal  troops  was  denounced. 

At  Fontenet  a  train  was  wrecked  by  the  open- 
ing of  a  switch,  and  the  engineer  and  fireman 
were  killed.    The  man  that  threw  the  switch 

6 leaded  guilty,  and  was  given  a  life  sentence  in 
December. 

A  convention  of  the  State  Federation  of  Trade 
and  Labor  Unions  was  held  at  Peru,  July  17-19. 
A  resolution  was  presented  proposing  E.V.  Debs 
as  the  candidate  of  the  trades  unions  for  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of 
3.  Among  other  important  resolutions  adopteil 
were  those  urging  Congress  to  adopt  the  |350 
bounty  on  eacm  immigrant ;  that  arbitration  be 
made  compulsory :  that  the  Government  obtain 
control  of  and  manage  all  the  telegraph  lines  in 
the  country;  that  official  weekly  papers  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Federation,  and  a'  nxed  wage  scale. 
The  minority  bolted  when  a  resolution  was  passed 
inviting  all  farmers'  organizations  to  participate 
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hereafter  in  the  State  conventions,  which  was 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  pledging  the  Federa- 
tion to  act  with  the  Populists. 

When  it  was  desired  to  pay  the  militia  for 
service  at  Hammond  there  was  no  regular  fund 
in  the  State  treasury  from  which  the  amount 
could  legally  be  drawn,  and  the  State  Auditor, 
on  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General,  declined 
to  issue  warrants  without  a  special  appropriation 
to  cover  the  amount.  The  Governor  took  $40,- 
962  from  banks  on  his  own  security,  and  will 
ask  the  next  Legislature  to  reimburse  him. 

Political.— The  Prohibition  party  held  its 
convention  at  Indianapolis,  March  15.  There 
were  621  delegates,  of  whom  62  were  women. 
Besides  the  usual  declarations  on  the  liquor 
traffic,  the  resolutions  favored  equal  suffrage  and 
equal  wages  for  both  sexes,  demanded  that  the 
tariff  question  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  non- 
partisan commission,  favored  supplying  by  an 
income  tax  the  deficiency  in  national  revenue 
that  would  be  caused  by  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  advocated  the  estaolishment  of  Govern- 
ment savings  banks,  reduction  of  official  salaries 
and  abolition  of  the  fee  system,  abolition  of  the 
contract  system  of  employinc  convict  labor  and 
employment  of  prisoners  on  nighways ;  pledged 
the  party,  if  elected  to  power,  to  the  granting  of 
just  pensions;  opposedf  appropriation  of  public 
money  to  sectarian  schools,  and  in  reference  to 
the  currency  the  following : 

We  favor  a  national  currencv  of  yold,  silver,  and 
Treasury  notes,  issued  only  by  tne  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, which  shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  debts,  public  and  private.  All  Huch 
money  should  be  ftupject  to  taxation,  and  its  volume 
should  be  increased  to  meet  the  natural  demands  of 
trade  and  for  the  employment  of  labor. 

The  ticket  follows:  For  Secretary  of  State, 
W.  M.  Taylor ;  Auditor,  John  B.  Hanna ;  Treas- 
urer, Addison  Hadley ;  Attorney-General,  Clar- 
ence Kissinger;  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, E.  A.  De  Vore :  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  William  M.  Ross ;  State  Statistician,  Wil- 
liam F.  Little ;  State  Geologist,  Elwood  Kemp. 
The  nominations  for  justices  were  left  to  the 
State  Committee. 

The  Republican  Convention  met  at  Indianapo- 
lis, April  25.  The  resolutions  expressed  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  protection  and  reciprocity,  de- 
nounced the  tariff  policy  of  the  Administration 
and  its  pension  policy,  demanded  a  rigid  enforce- 
ment oi  the  immigration  laws,  and  such  further 
legislation  as  is  necessary  to  shut  out  the  crimi- 
nal and  vicious  classes,  condemned  the  course  of 
the  Administration  in  regard  to  Hawaii,  and 
*'the  outrageous  bargain  and  sale  of  Federal 
patronage  by  the  Cleveland  Administration  in 
Its  unblushing  efforts  to  usurp  the  prerogatives 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  to 
force  favorite  measures  through  Congress  and 
compel  the  confirmation  of  presidential  appoint- 
ments by  the  Senate,**  and  contained  the  follow- 
ing on  money : 

We  believe  in  a  currency  comixwed  of  ^old,  silver, 
and  paper,  readily  convertible  at  a  lixed  standard  of 
value,  and  entirely  under  national  control;  and  we 
favor  the  imposition  of  increased  tariff"  duties  upon 
the  imports  trom  all  t'orc\f(n  countries  which  oppose 
the  coinage  of  silver  upon  a  basis  to  be  detennincd 
by  an  international  congress  for  such  purpose.    We 


denounce  the  avowed   purpose  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  restore  the  era  of"  wild-cat"  money. 

The  resolutions  condemned  the  gerrymander 
of  the  State  by  Democratic  Legislatures,  the  ex- 
travagance and  increased  rate  of  taxation,  and 
the  multiplication  of  offices  in  the  administra- 
tion of  State  affairs,  and  favored  placing  the  be- 
nevolent, educational,  and  correctional  institu- 
tions of  the  State  under  nonpartisan  control, 
and  such  legislation  "as  will  protect  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  employees  of  railroads,  mines,  and 
factories."  The  ticket  placed  in  nomination 
was :  For  Secretary  of  State,  William  D.  Owen ; 
Auditor,  Americus  C.  Daily;  Treasurer,  F.  J. 
Scholz ;  Attorney-General,  William  A.  Ketcham ; 
Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  Alexander  Hess;  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  David  M. 
Geeting ;  Statistician,  Simeon  J.  Thompson ;  Ge- 
ologist, W.  S.  Blatchley;  Supreme  Judge,  First 
District,  James  H.  Jordan ;  Supreme  Judge, 
Fourth  District,  L.  J.  Monks. 

Representatives  of  the  People's  party  met  at 
Indianapolis,  May  24.  The  platform  deplored 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  denounced  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  as  being  the 
creatures  of  the  money  power,  recommended  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  "at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and 
advised  an  increase  of  the  currency  to  $50  per 
capita;  denounced  national  banks  and  noninter- 
est-bearing  bonds,  and  recommended  the  election 
of  United  States  Senators  and  postmasters  by  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  favored  an  income 
tax.  They  also  demanded  a  revision  of  the 
State  Constitution,  a  better  school  system,  the 
employment  of  convicts  for  the  public  roads, 
equal  suffrage  for  women,  a  board  of  arbitration 
to  settle  disputes  between  employer  and  em- 

Eloyee,  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  working 
ours.  It  favored  local  option,  and  municipu 
control  of  water,  transportation,  and  lightmg 
plants.  It  condemned  the  letting  of  public  work 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  favored  tne  carrying 
on  of  such  work  by  the  community  under  effi- 
cient officers.  The  repeal  of  the  metropolitan 
police  law  was  demanaed,  and  of  the  law  that 
lorbids  minority  representation  on  election  boards 
or  witnesses  to  count  ballots.  The  ticket  follows : 
For  Secretary  of  State,  C.  A.  Robinson ;  Auditor, 
Edgar  A.  Perkins;  Treasurer.  A.  B.  Keeport; 
Attorney-General,  Silas  M.  Holcombe ;  Clerk  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  J.  Harvey  Montgomery ; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  A.  J.  Allen ; 
Statistician,  W.  P.  Smith ;  Geologist,  Edward 
Kindle ;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  Fourth  District, 
C.  W.  Chambers. 

Four  Populists  were  arrested  in  West  Indi- 
anapolis, Aug.  12,  on  a  charge  of  desecrating  the 
Sabbath  by  making  politicsu  speeches. 

The  State  ( Convention  of  Democrats  was  held 
in  Indianapolis,  Aug.  15.  The  platform  specified 
the  measures  passed  by  the  Democratic  party  in 
Indiana  as  follows: 

It  passed  the  mechanics'  lien  law,  and  the  law  giv- 
ing laborers  a  lien  upon  the  product  of  their  labor  for 
wages  and  material  furnished ;  the  law  protecting 
labor  organizations ;  the  law  providing  for  the  safety 
of  miners  and  the  proper  ventilation  of  mines;  con- 
stituting eight  hours  a  day's  labor  in  public  employ- 
ment ;  prohibiting  the  blacklisting  of  employees ;  pro- 
hibiting pluck-me  stores ;  the  employees'  liability 
law,  forbidding  the  importation  of  rinkerton  detec- 
tives ;  and  the  law  against  the  importation  of  alien 
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or  forei^  laborers.  It  enacted  the  school  book  law, 
iiaving  large  sums  to  the  people,  bearing  down  an 
opprexsive  monopoly,  and  placing  the  InstrumentM  of 
education  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  and  hum- 
blest citizens.  It  enacted  our  laws  purifyinjar  elections, 
giving  an  untrammeled  ballot  to  the  voter  by  the 
Australian  sy«tera.  It  framed  and  passed  our  pret$ent 
tax  law,  thus  adding  millions  of  property  to  our  tax 
duplicates.  It  passed  the  present  fee  and  salary  law ; 
it  enacted  the  Barrett  improvement  law,  which  has 
proved  a  blessing  wherever  used.  It  also  pas.sed  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  law,  which  has  insured  hon- 
est, humane,  and  intelligent  administration  of  our 
public  institutions. 

The  platform  further  afSnned  opposition  to 
protective  duties,  commended  the  action  of  the 
Administration  and  of  the  Democratic  Congress 
on  the  tariff,  and  proceeded : 

Wc  condemn  the  Republican  partv  for  its  persistent 
effort  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  unmistakably 
popular  verdict,  and  we  especially  condemn  a  small 
coterie  of  Senators  who,  masauerading  as  Democrats, 
by  threats  to  defeat  all  tariff  legislation,  have  tempo- 
rarily prevented  the  Democratic  party  from  carrying 
out  all  its  pledges  to  the  people  for  tariff  reform^as 
announced  in  the  Democratic  platform  of  1892.  We 
oougratulato  the  Democratic  party  upon  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  open  opposition  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  the  conduct  of  a  few  pretended  Demo- 
crats, a  BUMtantial  measure  of  reform  has  been  effect- 
ed; that  many  important  raw  materials  have  been 
placed  on  the  free  list ;  that  a  material  reduction  has 
Deen  made  of  the  duties  on  iron  ore  and  coal ;  and  that 
the  tariff  tax  on  nearly  all  classes  of  manufactured 
goods,  including  woolens,  and  on  the  necessities  of 
dail  V  life  have  been  lai^ely  reduced. 

We  approve  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  allowing  the  enactment  of  this  law  with  the 
passage  of  separate  acts,  placing  sugar,  coal,  iron  ore, 
and  barbed  wire  on  the  free  lis^  and  we  demand  that 
the  Senate  shall  concur  in  these  righteous  measures 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

We  especifdly  indorse  the  income  tax  as  a  wise  and 
equitable  measure,  designed  to  place  a  fair  share  of 
the  burdens  of  the  Government  upon  the  property  of 
the  country,  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  expenses  of 
the  Government  are  so  largely  incurred. 

We  indorse  the  law  passed  by  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress authorizing  the  taxation  of  greenbacks  as  other 
money  is  taxed  as  a  great  measure  of  refonn. 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  the  election  of  United  States  Senators 
Dv  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  We  are  also  in  favor 
or  such  constitutional  and  other  changes  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  that  Congress  may  assemble  as  soon 
after  its  election  as  is  practicable,  and  to  the  end  that 
die  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the  polls  may 
receive  prompt  and  full  legislative  expression. 

•  The  A.  P.  A.  was  denounced,  sympathy  was 
expressed  with  workingmen,  violence  and  the 
mob  spirit  condemned,  the  Republican  party  de- 
clared responsible  for  the  hard  times,  the  State 
Administration  approved ;  Congress  was  recom- 
mended to  deal  generously  in  the  matter  of  sol- 
diers' pensions,  and  the  State  to  provide  a  sol- 
diers* home.  In  reference  to  silver,  the  platform 
commended  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  act,  and 
said :  "  We  believe  it  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  great  producing 
masses  that  silver  should  be  restored  to  the  place 
it  occupied  in  the  currency  systems  of  the  world 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago." 

The  ticket  nominated  was'  as  follows :  For 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  First  District, 
George  F.  Reinhard;  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Fourth  District,  J.  S.  Dailey ;  Secretary 


of  State,  W.  R.  Myers;  Auditor.  Joseph  T.  Fan- 
ning; Treasurer,  Morgan  Chandler;  Attorney- 
General,  Francis  M.  Griffith;  Clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  C.  W.  Wellman :  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Charles  W.  Thomas :  Stat- 
istician, Elliott  Fulton;  Geologist,  £.  T.  J. 
Jordan. 

The  plank  referring  to  "  coteries ''  of  United 
States  Senators  masquerading  as  Democrats 
caused  excitement  and  cries  of  "  Name  them ! " 
and  the  names  of  Brice,  Gorman,  and  Smith 
were  called  out. 

The  State  council  of  the  American  Protective 
Association  met  at  the  capital  in  April,  and 
adopted  a  platform  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  significant  parts : 

It  is,  in  our  opinion^  unsafe  and  unwise  to  appoint 
or  elect  to  civil  or  military*  olfice  in  this  country  men 
who  'owe  supreme  allegiance  to  any  foreign  king, 
pope,  potentate,  or  ecclesiastical  power,  or  who  are 
sworn  to  obey  such  power. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  public  funds  for  any 
sectarian  puipose. 

We  are  in  favor  of  maintaining  our  general  unsec- 
tarian  free-school  system.  We  are  not  opposing  any 
parochial  school  except  such  as  demand  a  division  of 
public  funds  for  sectarian  purposes. 

Wc  do  not  oppose  honest  and  thridy  immigrants, 
but  welcome  to  our  shores  all  who  come  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  citizens,  and  who  will  forswear  al- 
legiance to  all  foreign  potentates  and  powers. 

The  Indiana  Good-citizenship  League  was 
formed  in  August  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
good  government  by  securing  the  election  of  the 
best  candidates  for  office,  without  regard  to 
party.  It  was  resolved  to  appoint  State  and 
county  committees,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
ascertain  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the 
league  the  character  and  sentiments  of  the  nom- 
inees on  all  tickets  for  State  and  county  offices. 

The  Republicans  elected  their  State  ticket  by 
about  46,000  plurality.  Following  is  the  vote 
for  Secretary  of  State:  William  R.  Myers, 
Democrat,  238,732;  William  D.  Owen.  Repub- 
lican, 283,405;  Winford  Taylor.  Prohibition, 
11,157;  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Populist,  29.388 ; 
Owen's  plurality,  44,673.  All  the  Republican 
candidates  for  Congress  were  elected.  The  Re- 
publican vote  was  larger  by  20,144  than  in  any 
previous  election,  or  than  that  ever  before  cast 
for  any  one  candidate. 

The  next  Legislature  will  have  in  the  House 
81  Republicans  and  18  Democrats  on  the  day  of 
organization.  The  vote  in  Tipton  County  is 
tied,  and  there  are  charges  of  fraud  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tally  sheet*  in  that  county. 

In  the  Senate  there  will  be  18  Democrats  and 
32  Republicans. 

INNES8,  GEORGE,  American  landscape 
painter,  bom  in  Newburs:,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1825, 
the  son  of  a  retired  New  York  grocer,  of  Scotch 
descent ;  died  at  Bridge  of  Allan.  Scotland,  Aug. 
3,  1894.  His  body  was  brought  to  this  country, 
and  on  Aug.  23  a  public  funeral  service  was  held 
at  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  In  Decem- 
ber a  memorial  exhibition  of  240  paintings  left 
by  Mr.  Inness  was  opened  with  an  address  by 
Parke  Godwin,  Esq.,  in  the  galleries  of  the 
American  Fine  Arts  Society.  These  paintings 
were  sold  at  auction  for  $108,670,  on  the  even- 
ings of  Fob.  12,  13,  and  14,  1895. 

The  place  which  Mr.  Inness  held  was  in  no  de- 
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gree  due  to  the  advantages  of  his  training.  The 
biographies  gravely  state  that  he  studied  art  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  which  can  hardly  have  been  a 
center  of  art  education  fifty  years  ago.  His 
home  was  in  Newark  from  1829  until  about  1843, 
when  his  family  removed  to  New  York.  Like 
Durand,  Kensett,  and  Casilear,  he  began  his  pro- 
fessional life  as  an  engraver,  but  the  field  was 
too  narrow,  and  it  was  rebellion  against  the 
burin's  limitations,  as  well  as  ill  health,  that 
turned  him  toward  landscape  painting,  at  first 
under  the  guidance  of  Regis  Gignoux,  a  French- 
American  artist,  who  as  a  pupil  of  Delaroche 
and  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  had  received  a 
far  more  thorough  training  than  his  American 
contemporaries.  Their  opportunities,  indeed, 
from  the  time  of  the  father  of  American  land- 
scape art,  Thomas  Cole,  who  died  soon  after  In- 
ness  began  his  career,  to  the  days  when  Diissel- 
dorf  became  the  fashion,  or  in  truth  down  to  the 
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Paris  movement  in  the  early  seventies,  were  most 
restricted.  Yet  Mr.  Inness*  never  became  an  ac- 
tual pupil  of  Gignoux.  and  he  was  practically 
self-educated.  He  was  never  thoroughly  ground- 
ed in  drawing,  and  he  never  studied  the  science 
of  composition  nor  the  use  of  colors  in  the 
schools.  In  those  early  years  of  his  career  Cour- 
bet  was  warring  in  behalf  of  realism  in  France, 
Millet  was  painting  "Le  Vanneur"  and  other 
masterpieces  at  Barbizon,  and  Rousseau  was  in- 
terpreting landscape  with  marvelous  science, 
force,  and  insight,  but  of  all  this  the  handful  of 
struggling  artists  in  America  knew  nothing. 
This  isolation,  ill  health,  poverty,  and  the  blank 
indifference  of  his  little  public  were  burdens 
which  Mr.  Inness  bore  for  many  years.  What 
sustained  him  was  his  overmastering  passion  for 
his  art,  a  demand  for  expression  in  the  painter's 
terms  which  shook  the  frail  tenement  of  his 
fiery  spirit  and  refused  to  be  stifled.  Moods  of 
discouragement  weighed  upon  him,  and  there 
were  times  when  the  brush  dropped  from  his  fal- 
tering hand  only  to  be  caught  up  again  when  the 
cloud  passed  and  his  controlling  genius  reas- 
serted its  sway.    Nature,  and  no  art  academy, 


was  his  school,  and  even   in  his  first  visit  to 
Europe,  when  he  remained  in  Italy  from  1851  to 
1853,  he  studied  natural  scenery  rather  than  the 
paintings  of  the  old  masters.    In  1854  he  visited 
Paris  and  probably  saw  for  the  first  time  **  the 
men  of  1830 "  with  whom  he  had  so  much  in 
common.    As  a  matter  of   course  his  earliest 
manner,  from  1846  to  1860,  shared  the  labored 
objective  style  of  his  immediate  associates  of 
the  so-called  Hudson  River  school.    But  he  was 
never  content  with  limitations,  whether  inher- 
ited*from  Dtisseldorf  or  Italian  decadence.     He 
was  constantly  experimenting,  forever  searching 
for  truth,  and  the  pictures  painted  in  the  sixties 
show  a  broadening  of  his  vision  and  an  increas- 
ing  impatience  at    overelaboration,  sometimes 
with  eccentric,  sometimes  with  splendid  results. 
His  "  Delaware  Valley,"  painted  in  1863,  is  a 
noble  example  of  a  largeness  of  design  rare  in  the 
landscapes  of  our  day,  accompanied  by  a  no  less 
distinguished  maintenance  oi  pictorial  quality. 
Of  nearly  the  same  date  is  a  large  painting  of  a 
storm  on  the  Delaware  which  exhibits  the  same 
qualities  in  a  conspicuous  degree,  save  that  the 
execution  shows  the  excess  of  finish  so  marked 
in  Rousseau's  earlier  manner — for  example,  in  the 
well-known  example  from  the  Probasco  collec- 
tion, now  in  the  Walters  Gallery.    The  changes 
of  this  time  continued  through  the  seventies, 
and  by  1880  we  find  the  artist  composing  with 
absolute  breadth,  reckoning  with   masses  and 
planes  rather  than  details,  save  where  details 
were  needed  as  accents,  and  expressing  him- 
self first  of  all  in  terms  of  color  rendered  with 
a  fluency  and  energy  of  brushwork  which  grew 
more  marked  in  his  later  years.    He  was  an  im- 
petuous and  passionate  painter.    A  vision  rose 
before  him,  and  no  force  could  stay  the  hand  in- 
stantly outstretched  toward  the  canvas.    To  un- 
derstand his  art  we  must  refer  again  and  again 
to  the  nervous  force,  indomitable  energy,  and 
perfect  absorption  of  a  true  type  of  the  artistic 
temperament.    Although  we  Aave  spoken  of  his 
various  periods  and  change  of  manner,  the  fact 
that  his  last  manner  was  at  the  opposite  pole 
from  the  first  offers  no  special  significance  for 
those  who  recall  the  successive  stages  of  Rem- 
brandt, or  Turner,  or  Rousseau.     What  is  sig- 
nificant, however,  is  the  fact  that  this  evolution 
proceeded  from  within,  and  was  affected  only  in 
a  minor  degree  by  art  study  or  the  influence  of 
association  and  environment.    His  life  in  New 
York  was  confined  for  the  most  part  to  his 
studio,  and  to  the  society  of  artist  friends  to  whom 
he  poured  forth  with  singular  eloquence  his  theo- 
ries of  art  and  of  metaphysics,  for  the  spiritual 
side  of  art  made  a  constant  appeal  to  his  fervid 
and  mystical  imagination.     In  his  first  travels  in 
Europe,  and  also  when  he  lived  in  Italy  from 
1871  to  1875,  it  was  Nature  rather  than  the  paint- 
ings of  others  which  first  attracted  him.    He 
was  never  overawed  by  rank  or  names.    The 
**  Slave  Ship  "  of  Turner,  an  artist  with  whom  he 
might  have  been  held  to  have  much  in  common, 
he  boldly  declared  to  be  "  the  most  infernal  piece 
of  claptrap  ever  painted."    In  Italy  he  spent  the 
larger  part  of  his  time  in  painting  landscapes, 
not  in  the  study  of  the  galleries.    That  this  was 
not  due  to  self-content  or  indifference  was  patent 
to  every  one.     He  observed  the  work  of  others, 
but  independence  was  ingrained  in  his  nature ; 
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and  while  his  temperament  was  almost  purely 
emotional,  it  was  curiously  tinged  with  a  skep- 
ticism which  held  him  aloof  from  implicit  reli- 
ance upon  the  dicta  of  others.  ••\Vhile  pre- 
Raphaelitism  is  like  a  measure  worm  trying  to 
compass  the  infinite  circumference,  impression- 
ism is  the  sloth  enwrapped  in  its  own  eternal 
dullness.'*    Such  was  his  own  summing  up. 

It  is  necessary  to  lay  some  stress  upon  these 
mental  characteristics,  for  the  outward  life  of 
this  impassioned  painter  was  uneventful,  an^  far 
from  self -illuminating.  About  1855  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  a  suburb  of  Brooklyn,  where  he 
gained  the  friendship  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Simeon  Draper,  Fletcher  Harper,  and  Samuel 
Colman.  His  studio  was  in  New  York.  In  1859 
he  was  attracted  to  Boston,  and  made  his  home 
in  a  suburb,  Medfleld,  where  news  of  the  war 
reached  him  and  excited  him  intensely,  for  he 
was  an  ardent  abolitionist. 

In  1864,  on  the  advice  of  a  friend.  Marcus 
Spring,  he  returned  to  New  York,  living  in  En- 

flewood,  N.  J.,  until  1867,  when  he  removed  to 
Brooklyn.  In  the  winter  he  painted  in  his 
studio,  and  in  the  summer  he  sketched  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  or  Pennsylvania,  as  the  case 
might  be,  rarely  venturing  far  afield.  In  1867 
his  "American  Sunset"  was  selected  for  exhi- 
bition at  the  Paris  ExpK)sition.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  to  membership  in  the  National  Academy 
of  Design.  When  ne  returned  from  Italy,  in 
1875,  he  found  the  ferment  of  young  blood  at 
work  in  American  art,  and  a  few  years  later, 
after  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Artists,  he  was  quick  to  sympathize  with  the 
spirit  of  independence  underlying  this  movement, 
although  his  views  of  theories  and  methods  re- 
mained his  own.  Up  to  the  early  eighties  Mr. 
Inness  had  earned  the  appreciation  of  artists,  a 
few  amateurs,  and  a  few  collectors,  but  his  strug- 
gle with  the  sterner  facts  of  existence  had  been 
often  an  exhausting  one,  and  there  were  times 
when  a  choice  seemed  forced  upon  him  that 
meant  an  abandonment  of  his  art.  Fortunately, 
popular  appreciation  of  his  splendid  genius  was 
not  deferred  until  his  death.  The  increased  in- 
terest in  art  which  began  in  the  seventies,  and 
was  strengthened  hj  the  homecoming  of  well- 
trained  and  enthusiastic  painters,  by  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition,  and  by  other  forces,  shed  a 
new  light  upon  George  Inness*s  work,  and  an  ex- 
hibition of  nis  collected  paintings  at  the  Ameri- 
can art  galleries  in  1884  proved  a  triumphant 
demonstration  of  his  title  to  the  first  place  in 
American  landscape  art.  That  exhibition  in- 
cluded pictures  which  dated  back  to  1857.  It 
showed  the  softened  splendor  of  sunset  radiance 
upon  sky,  water,  and  foliage,  the  mellow  haze 
wnere  sunbeams  filter  through  the  branches  and 
undergrowth,  the  subtle  atmospheric  effects  seen 
in  dewy  meadows  at  sunrise,  the  opalescence  of 
woodlands  in  early  spring,  with  dreamy  twilights, 
and  tender  morning  landscapes,  modest  home 
scenes  matle  pictorial,  and  the  threatening  ap- 

? roach  and  passionate  sweep  of  summer  storms, 
'here  were  examples  of  the  mvstical  vein  which 
produced  pictures  like  his  "  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death,"  and  it  was  possible  to  study  his  success 
in  grandiose  compositions  like  his  "  Alount  Wash- 
ington" and  his  well-remembered  "Niagara," 
owned  by  the  late  Roswell  Smith. 


The  popular  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  com- 
mercial success  which  crowned  the  last  decade  of 
the  artist's  life  was  powerless  to  affect  his  art. 
Relieved  of  all  disturbing  influences,  he  [lainted 
with  a  yet  more  strenuous  and  persistent  devo- 
tion. In  his  later  years  he  gave  up  his  studio  in 
the  city  and  passed  his  days  in  painting  out  of 
doors  or  in  his  studio  at  his  home  in  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  where  he  lived  after  his  return  from  Italy 
in  1875.  His  persistent  energv  is  perhaps  illus- 
trated in  training  his  left  hand  to  use  the  brush 
when  his  right  was  injured  by  an  accident  a 
few  years  l^fore  his  death.  With  full  oppor- 
tunity for  devotion  to  the  art  which  lay  next  his 
heart,  with  literary  recreations  (for  privately  he 
wrote  much  upon  art,  especially  in  its  spiritual 
aspects),  and  with  the  society  of  his  family,  his 
last  years  were  passed  happily  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  nobly  earned  a  meed  of 
appreciation  rarely  bestowed* 

The  death  of  the  greatest  American  landscape 
painter  took  from  us  a  most  impressive  individu- 
ality. He  followed  no  one  else,  he  was  like  no 
one  else.  Imperfectly  trained  at  the  outset,  he 
was  often  vulnerable  to  technical  criticisms.  A 
prey  to  moods,  swayed  as  he  constantly  was  by 
mtensest  feeling,  blind  at  times  to  balance  and 
discrimination,  his  i-esults  were  of  necessity  un- 
even. Sometimes  a  masterpiece  was  the  fruit  of 
a  first  painting,  sometimes  a  masterpiece  was 
ruined  because  the  artist  carried  it  too  far. 
These  were  the  accompaniments  of  his  genius, 
but  they  never  hid  its  fiame.  In  Paris,  with  its 
training  derived  from  generations  of  academic 
teachings  and  indepenclent  reactions,  the  work 
of  George  Inness  made  a  profound  impression, 
and  a  Frenchman,  Benjamin-Constant,  compared 
him  to  the  French  masters  of  landscape  art.  He 
was  a  theorist,  but  his  theories  did  no  evil  to  his 
art.  In  his  conversation  and  writings  his  love 
for  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  colorSi  his  views 
of  art,  but  with  a  few  early  exceptions  he  never 
spoke  in  parables  with  his  brush.  His  extraoi> 
dinary  sensitiveness  to  all  phases  of  natural 
beauty,  his  rare  feeling  for  tone  and  color,  and 
his  splendid  virility  in  execution  safeguarded 
him  against  inartistic  sins.  The  Memorial  Ex- 
hibition silenced  the  indifferent  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  mast^^r's  presence,  and  even  by 
itself  left  no  room  for  doubt.  The  range  and 
indomitable  power  of  George  Inness's  art  have 
given  him  a  place  among  the  great  landscape 
painters  of  this  century. 

Examples  of  Mr.  Inness's  art  may  be  seen  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  the 
Corcoran  Gallerv  in  Washington,  the  gallery  of 
the  Brooklyn  Historical  Society,  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute,  and  the  Century  and  Union  League 
(Hubs,  New  York;  but  a  clearer  idea  of  his  work 
can  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  private  col- 
lections like  those  of  Thomas  B.  Clarke,  of  New 
York,  James  W.  Ellsworth  and  Potter  Palm- 
er, of  Chicago,  Thomas  Wigglesworth  and  Mrs. 
S.  D.  Warren,  of  Boston,  and  Sir  W,  C.  Van 
Home  and  R.  B.  Angus,  of  Montreal.  His  bibli- 
ography is  curiously  limited.  Aside  from  news- 
paper articles,  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a 
report  of  a  conversation  with  the  artist  pub- 
lished by  (reorge  W.  Sheldon  in  "Harper's 
Magazine "  for  February,  1878,  an  article  by 
Charles  de  Kay  in  the  "  Century,"  a  brief  biog- 
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raphy  by  Montgomery  Schuyler  in  the  "  Forum  " 
for  November,  1894,  a  study  of  his  life  by  the 
author  of  this  article  published  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  inness  exhibition  in  1884,  and  an  account 
of  pei-sonal  characteristics  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Century  "  for  February,  1895. 

IOWA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the 
Union  Dec.  28,  1846 ;  area,  56,025  square  miles. 
The  population  was  192,214  in  1850 ;  in  1890  it 
was  1,911,896.    Capital,  Dcs  Moines. 

(Government.— The  State  officers  during  the 
year  were :  Governor,  Frank  D.  Jackson,  Repub- 
lican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Warren  S.  Dun- 
Sin ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  John  W.  Luke, 
eorge  W.  Perkins,  Peter  A.  Dey ;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  Henry  Sabin ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  William  M.  McFafland ;  Auditor, 
C.  G.  McCarthy;  Attorney-General,  John  Y. 
Stone ;  Treasurer,  Byron  A.  Beeson :  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Statistics,  W.  E.  O'Bleness ;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Gifford  S.  Robin- 
son ;  Associate  Justices,  James  H.  Rothrock, 
Charles  T.  Granger,  Josiah  Given,  L.  G.  Kinne. 
The  Legislature  having  passed'a  bill  making  the 
number  of  justices  6,  and  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  to  hold  office  until  election, 
H.  E,  Deemer  was  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Finances. — The  Governor's  message  save  the 
following  report  of  the  finances  for  the  biennial 
period :  The  State  entered  the  last  biennial 
period  without  any  State  debt  except  that  due 
on  the  school  fund.  The  receipts  of  the  treasury 
during  that  period  were  as  follow :  From  coun- 
ties, 12,829,087.74;  from  insurance  companies, 
$224,302.56;  from  fees  of  State  officers,  $85,- 
517.85;  from  telephone  and  telegraph  compa- 
nies, $40,404.94 ;  from  fees  of  the  oil  inspector, 
$10,2S^.67;  from  miscellaneous  sources,  $105,- 
^73.82 ;  from  direct  tax  refunded  by  the  General 
Government,  $384,274.80 :  transfer  from  tempo- 
rary school  fund,  $26,361 ;  total,  $3,706,151.38. 
The  disbursements  during  the  same  period  were 
as  follow :  State  Auditors  warrants  redeemed, 
$3,546,731 ;  permanent  school  fund  bonds  paid, 
$234,498;  total,  $3,781,229. 

There  was  a  cash  balance  on  hand  at  the  close 
of  the  last  biennial  period  of  $412,981.45.  At 
that  time  there  were  outstanding  warrants  there- 
tofore drawn  upon  the  treasury  amounting  in  the 
Aggregate  to  $21,281.28.  The  surplus  for  which 
no  warrants  had  been  drawn  was  $391,700.17. 

The  total  of  special  appropriations  made  by 
the  last  General  Assembly  aggregated  $742,- 
737.40. 

The  twenty-fourth  General  Assembly  dis- 
posed of  the  sum  received  from  the  General  Gov- 
ernment as  a  refund  of  the  direct  tax,  by  provid- 
ing that  sufficient  thereof  to  reimburse  the 
school  fund  for  the  amount  due  from  the  State 
should  be  so  applied  to  that  purpose,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  constniction  of  a  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  monument  to  commemorate  Iowa  sol- 
diers and  sailors  in  the  civil  war. 

The  Columbian  Commission  has  settled  its 
affairs  and  turned  back  into  the  treasurv  $3,- 
600  of  the  $125,000  that  was  appropriated  to 
fair  pnrposes  by  the  Legislature. 

Yalnations. — ^The  assessment  reports  show  a 
falling  off  in  the  valuations  during  the  year  of 
over  $9,000,000.  The  Legislature  fixed  the  sura 
to  be  raised  from  the  assessment  of  1894  at  $1,- 


350,000,  and  provided  that  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil should  fix  the  rate  of  the  levy  necessary  to 
produce  that  amount  after  the  counties  had  re- 
ported their  assessed  valuation.  The  levy  was 
accordingly  fixed  at  2^  mills,  leaving  a  margin 
over  the  amount  required  of  $28,215.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  valuation  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines  fixed  by  the  Executive  Council  is  as  fol- 
lows: Telegraph  companies,  $496,984:  telephone 
companies,  $703,000;  total,  $1,199,984.  These 
are  assessed  at  3  per  cent. 

Education. — The  record  of  attendance  at  the 
State  University  in  September  was  as  follows: 
Students  in  the  pharmacy  department.  55; 
homoeopathic,  56 ;  aental,  106 ;  law.  141 ;  medi- 
cal, 169;  collegiate,  377;  total,  904,  which  is  an 
increase  over  last  year  of  the  same  day  of  131. 

Lawsuits  in  which  Des  Moines  College  has 
been  engaged  have  been  settled,  the  college  se- 
curing absolutely  and  in  fee  simple  the  title  to 
its  present  campus,  and  the  other  party  to  the 
suits,  the  Homestead  and  Trust  Company,  re- 
ceiving titles  to  other  properties  that  have  been 
in  litigation. 

A  committee  appointed  three  years  ago  by  the 
Teachers'  Association  to  prepare  a  scheme  of 
classification  for  the  higher  institution  of  learn- 
ing in  the  State,  made  a  report  in  which  only 
3  of  these  institutions  were  recognized  as  colleges 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  though  several 
others  would  be  entitled  to  the  name  according 
to  the  tests  proposed,  which  were :  First,  6 
chairs;  second,  three  years'  actual  preparation; 
third,  sufficient  instructors  to  create  a  college 
atmosphere ;  fourth,  library  and  apparatus. 

This  report  aroused  considerable  opposition, 
and  it  was  charged  that  it  was  made  in  tne  inter- 
est of  the  3  larger  colleges. 

The  Agricultural  College  at  Ames  had  over 
600  students  during  the  year.  Five  professors 
in  the  college  were  asked  for  their  resignations 
by  the  trustees  in  August,  on  the  ground  that 
the  college  was  being  materially  injured  by  con- 
stant dissensions  in  the  faculty  in  regard  to  the 
tests  carried  on  at  the  college.  Contracts  were 
awarded  for  the  erection  of  2  new  buildings — an 
experimental  barn,  to  cost  $4,000,  and  a  dormi- 
tory for  the  girl  students,  to  cost  $50,000. 

State  Institntions. — In  the  2  insane  asylums 
that  were  completed — at  Independence  and  Mount 
Pleasant — there  were  at  the  end  of  the  biennial 
period  2,252  patients.  The  average  support 
fund  is  $13.50  a  month.  Adding  to  this  mter- 
est  at  6  per  cent,  on  the  total  appropriations 
made  to  the  asylums  exclusive  of  the  support 
fund,  the  average  cost  reaches  $19.33  a  month. 

A  bill  was  passed  to  establish  a  new  insane 
hospital  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
and  $12,000  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of 
a  site  at  (Cherokee. 

About  400  boys  are  confined  in  the  Industrial 
School  at  Eldora,  and  are  maintained  at  $8  a 
month  from  the  support  fund.  The  school  for 
girls,  at  Mitchellviile,  has  an  average  of  150  in- 
mates, and  the  support  fund  averages  $9  a 
month  for  each. 

The  Orphans'  Rome  contained  413  inmates. 
The  support  fund  allowed  is  $10  a  month  for 
each  inmate.  The  total  amount  expended  for 
its  construction,  repairs,  and  improvements  to 
the  end  of  the  last  biennial  period  was  $299,139. 
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The  following  appropriations  to  State  institu- 
tions were  made  by  the  Legislature : 

Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Mount  Pleasant $24,000 

ludastrial  School,  Eldora «,050 

College  for  the  Blind  at  Vinton MOO 

Penitentiary  at  Anamosa 87,G65 

floapital  for  the  Insane,  Independence lO.OOU 

Pi-jiitentlary  at  Port  Madison 9,500 

Benedict  Home,  Des  Moines 9,000 

Soldiers^  Home,  Marshalltown 11,675 

Industrial  School,  Mltchellville    6,000 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Council  Bluffs 14,100 

Industrial  School  for  the  Blind,  fiLnozviile 22,100 

State  Fish  Hatchery    «,C00 

Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Ciarinda 127,08S 

State  Normal  School  at  Cedar  Falls 60,000 

Institute  for  Feehle-minded  Children  at  Glen  wood  . .  49,850 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors*  Orphans*  Home  at  Davenport. .  14,600 
State  Library,  $8,000  in  1894,  and  $5,000  annually 

thereafter. 
State  Universitv,  $65,000   for   special   objects,  and 

$25,000  annually  for  permanent  addition  to  support 

ftmd. 
Agricultural  College,  $49,000  for  improvements,  and 

$15,000  annually  hereafter  for  repairs  and  current 

expenses. 
For  building  a  dormlt3iy  at  Marshalltown  for  widows 

of  soldiers  and  sailors  and  for  army  nurses 8,000 

In  the  matter  of  the  investigation  of  irregu- 
larities at  the  Fort  Madison  Penitentiary  (see 
"  Annual  Cyclopiedia  "  for  1893,  page  408),  the 
Governor  reported  that  he  believed  the  warden 
to  have  been  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  apply- 
ing the  guard  fund  to  purposes  not  authorized 
by  law,  but  for  purposes  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution and  necessary  expenditure,  and  that  no 
part  had  been  appropriated  to  his  own  use.  He 
recommended  a  further  hearing  of  the  case  by 
the  Legislature. 

Military. — Provision  having  been  made  for 
the  erection  of  a  soldiers'  monument  at  the  cap- 
ital, with  the  surplus  of  the  direct  war  tax  re- 
funded, the  corner  stone  was  laid  in  September. 
The  base  and  shaft  are  to  be  of  Vermont  granite, 
and  the  medallions  and  figures  of  bronze.  The 
figures  of  soldiers  will  be  modeled  from  men  who 
were  in  Iowa  regiments  in  the  civil  war.  The 
crowning  figure  will  be  a  representation  of  Vic- 
tory, in  bronze ;  the  entire  height  of  the  monu- 
ment, 135  feet. 

Battle-flag  Dav  was  celebrated  Aug.  10,  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  in 
1861,  where  the  first  Iowa  blood  was  shed  in  the 
civil  war.  About  4,000  veterans  were  in  line, 
other  companies  joining  in  the  parade,  and  the 
flags  that  were  carrien  during  the  war  were 
taken  by  the  re^ments  to  which  they  belonged 
from  the  arsen^  to  the  Statehouse,  where  they 
will  be  kept  sealed  in  glass  cases  hereafter.  The 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  held  its  i-eunion  at  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  in  October.  It  was  resolved  to  petition 
Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  making  Shiloh 
battlefield  into  a  national  cemetery  and  park. 

The  commission  appointed  to  locate  the  posi- 
tions of  Iowa  troops  in  the  national  parlc  at 
(•hattanooga  reported  in  October  that  their 
work  had  been  done. 

The  Federal  grand  jury  found  indictments,  in 
October,  against  each  of  3  members  of  the 
late  Board  of  Pension  Examiners  at  Carroll. 
The  evidence  went  to  show  that  two  of  them 
would  fill  and  sign  blanks  certifying  their  pres- 
ence and  participation  in  the  medical  examina- 
tion of  pension  applicants,  which  ready-made 
certificates  would  be  used  by  the  third  for  any 
applicant  he  saw  fit. 


Banks. — The  statement  of  the  condition  of 
banks  was  made  June  30  by  the  Auditor  from 
their  reports.  Following  is  the  consolidated 
statement  as  to  the  State  and  savings  banks, 
compared  with  that  of  1893 : 

Assets,  June  30, 1894,  $61,271,266.82 ;  liabilities, 
161,271,266.82.  Assets,  June  30,  1893.  $60,854,- 
842.61;  liabilities,  $60,854,842.61.  The  total 
assets  of  the  State  and  savings  banks  at  the 
close  of  business,  June  30,  1892,  were  $59,011,- 
405.14. 

Bv  reports  of  Sept.  26,  1894,  both  classes  of 
banks  showed  increase  in  bills  receivable  and  de- 
posits, and  decrease  in  cash  and  credits. 

Railroads. — The  report  of  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners was  filed  in  December.  They  com- 
plain that  they  have  found  it  very  difficult,  and 
in  some  instances  impossible,  to  secure  from  the 
railway  companies  information  on  "  the  working 
of  the  system  of  railway  transportation  in  the 
State,"  and  on  other  points  where  the  Iowa  busi- 
ness must  be  separated  from  the  gross  business  of 
the  entire  lines.  The  railway  managers  say  that  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  accurately  the  business 
of  Iowa  from  that  of  the  whole  line,  and  espe- 
ciallv  impossible  to  say  what  part  of  the  expenses 
of  the  whole  line  should  be  charged  to  Iowa 
business.  But  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been 
a  decrease  of  earnings,  amounting  to  nearly  one 
eighth,  chiefly  on  freight  business.  This  loss  in 
earnings  was  urged  in  favor  of  increased  rates,  a 
request  for  which  was  before  the  commissioners. 
The  number  of  employees  was  reduced,  and  the 
average  wages  of  those  retained  was  lowered. 
While  31,127  were  employed  in  Iowa  :n  1898, 
and  received  $18,389,373.78,  the  number  in  1894 
was  29,308,  and  the  compensation  $16,378,740.81. 

The  total  earnings  amounted  to  $102,403,819.- 
70,  of  which  the  proportion  for  Iowa  was  $40,- 
699,679.92. 

The  total  number  killed  in  Iowa  by  railroad 
accidents  was  145,  and  injured  491. 

The  taxes  paid  by  railways  to  the  State 
amounted  to  $1,426,014.85.  The  number  of 
miles  of  lines  in  Iowa  was  8,477'49.  The  total 
assessment  of  all  the  roads  in  1893  was  $44,869,- 
784,  and  for  1894  it. was  $44,876,035. 

Insurance. — The  Auditor  issued  in  June  his 
annual  insurance  report  for  1893.  Following  is 
the  summary : 

One  hundred  and  twenty  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, 1  joint  live-stock  insurance  company,  1 
steam-boiler  insurance  company,  4  plate-glass 
insurance  companies.  2  fidelity  insurance  com- 
panies, 1  accident  insurance  company,  and  4 
companies  doing  an  employers'  liability  business 
were  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  State  dur- 
ing the  year  1893. 

Of  the  fire  insurance  companies,  there  were  14 
Iowa  joint-stock  companies  and  6  Iowa  mutual 
companies,  75  joint-stock  companies  and  1  mu- 
tual company  of  other  States,  and  24  United 
States  branches  of  foreign  companies.  There 
were  also  137  mutual  fire  and  tornado  associa- 
tions of  this  State. 

During  1893  there  were  33  life  insurance  com- 
panies authorized  to  transact  business  in  the 
State.  Of  this  number,  3  do  also  an  accident 
business,  1  does  exclusively  an  accident  business, 
and  3  do  industrial  life  insurance. 

Of   the  life  insurance  companies  authorized 
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duriug  the  past  year,  4  were  Iowa  companies — 1 
joint-stock  and  8  mutual  companies. 

Fifty-one  mutual  benefit  associations  complied 
with  the  assessment-insurance  law  of  the  State 
in  1893. 

There  are  157  mutual  insurance  associations 
in  the  State,  having  in  force,  Jan.  1,  1894,  risks 
amounting  to  $125,749,630.58.  The  average  cost 
of  insurance  ^r  $1,000  was  but  $1.97,  and  this 
includes  the  Hale  Association,  where  the  rate  is 
$11.19  per  $1,000. 

The  managers  of  Iowa  insurance  companies 
were  alarmed  at  the  action  of  the  Fire  Insurance 
Union,  in  December,  in  fixing  the  rates  in  Iowa 
at  20  cents  on  dwellings  for  one  year  and  50 
cents  for  three  years,  the  rates  having  been  50 
cents  for  one  year  and  $1  for  three.  This  seemed 
to  mean  ruin  to  the  Iowa  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  no  other  State,  while  other  companies 
would  be  able  to  make  up  elsewhere  for  losses 
in  Iowa.  But  later  a  conference  was  held  in 
Chicago  and  a  rerating  of  the  State  agreed  to, 
the  ineoualities  of  rating  having  caused,  it  was 
reportea,  much  of  the  trouble. 

In  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  a  fire  in- 
surance company  sought  to  evade  payment  of  a 
claim.  It  had  insured  a  frame  farmhouse  and 
log  house  adjoining  it,  and  the  policy  sued  on 
was  a  renewal  of  the  first  policy.  Since  the  first 
policy  was  issued  the  proprty  had  been  sold, 
but  was  mortgaged,  and  the  renewal  was  made 
by  the  mortgagee  and  the  agents  of  defendant. 
In  the  meantime  the  log  house  had  been  torn 
down  and  a  frame  addition  was  built  to  the 
frame  dwelling.  The  property  was  burned,  and 
the  company  refused  to  pay  the  loss,  because  a 
mistake  had  been  made  in  the  initials  of  the  in- 
sured ;  because  the  new  policy  contained  a  pro- 
vision making  it  void  if  any  stovepipe  ran 
through  the  sides  or  roof  of  the  building  or  into 
the  garret,  attic,  or  loft  before  entering  a  chim- 
ney ;  and  because  of  the  change  in  the  property. 
The  court  held  that  the  company  surely  intended 
to  insure  some  one,  and,  as  it  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  parties,  but  merely  sent  the 
renewal  on  the  request  of  its  agents,  it  could 
not  escape  liability  on  this  ground.  The  mis- 
take was  merely  as  to  a  name,  and  not  as  to  the 
person  to  be  insured.  The  court  was  very  severe 
on  the  company  in  regard  to  the  change  in  the 
form  of  the  policy,  inserting  a  new  condition 
which  was  not  in  the  first  policy,  and  was  not 
known  to  the  insured  or  to  the  mortgagee  till 
after  the  fire,  and  which  rendered  the  policy 
void.  The  insured  asked  for  a  renewal  of  the 
first  policy,  and  supposed  he  was  getting  it,  and 
would  not  have  accepted  the  policy  had  the 
change  been  known. 

Storm  and  Fire. — A  hurricane  swept  over 
the  northwestern  portion  of  the  State,  Sept.  21. 
laying  waste  a  strip  of  country  about  120  miles 
long  and  from  a  quarter  mile  t-o  10  miles  wide. 
The  number  of  deaths  was  placed  at  44.  and  about 
150  more  were  reported  injured.  No  large  towns 
were  in  the  track  of  the  cyclone. 

The  insane  hospital  at  the  Boone  County  poor 
farm  was  burned,  Jan.  23,  and  8  of  the  inmates 
perished. 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  the  towns  in 
the  State  were  visited  by  disastrous  fires  during 
the  year,  among   them    Shellsburg,  Dubuque, 


Rowley,  Belle  Plaine,  Brooklyn,  Eagle  Grove, 
Adair,  Shefiield,  Manson,  Ottumwa,  Pleasant- 
ville,  and  Carson.  The  loss  in  one  week  by  fire 
was  over  $1,000,000.  In  Belle  Plaine  all  the 
business  buildings  but  3  were  destroyed,  and 
Adair  lost  nearly  all  its  business  portion. 

Agriculture.'— The  report  for  December  com- 
piled by  the  State  Weather  and  Crop  Service 
gives  the  following  statistics,  the  season  having 
been  exceptionally  unfavorable : 
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40 
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56 
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The  average  yield  of  hay  was  four  fifths  of  a 
ton  to  the  acre';  the  estimated  product.  1,875,000 
tons ;  and  the  market  price,  $8.20.  There  were 
1,350,000  tons  of  prairie  hay;  value,  $5  the  ton. 
The  production  of  butter  amounts  to  77,893,029 
pounds. 

Prohibition  and  tlie  Mulct  Law.— The  pro- 
hibitorv  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution 
adopted  in  1882  was  finallv  decided  in  January 
to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
that  the  court  refused  to  reopen  the  question  by 
throwing  out  a  test  suit  sought  to  be  tried  before 
it.  The  Legislature  did  not  repeal  the  statute, 
but  passed  a  joint  resolution  referring  to  the 
next  General  Assembly  the  scheme  of  submit- 
ting such  amendment  to  the  popular  vote  again, 
and  passed  the  so-called  Mulct  Law.  (See  un- 
der Ltegislative  Session  below).  An  organiza- 
tion to  oppose  this  and  other  laws  tending  to 
suppress  the  liquor  trade  was  begun  at  Daven- 
port in  the  autumn,  to  be  called  the  Liberal 
League  of  Iowa. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  in  May  against  a 
brewing  company  in  Illinois,  which  sought  to  re- 
cover payment  for  beer  delivered  in  Des  Moines 
contrary  to  law.  The  court  held  that  a  judg- 
ment should  have  been  given  the  defendant  for 
the  whole  amount  he  had  paid  the  company. 

When  the  mulct  law  went  into  operation 
numerous  cases  under  it  came  before  the  courts. 
The  law  was  generally  sustained.  In  one  case, 
where  the  saloonkeeper  was  charged  with  violat- 
ing the  law  because  a  church  was  within  300 
feet,  the  defense  was  made  that,  although  within 
300  feet  in  an  air  line,  the  distance  by  streets 
was  greater.  The  judge  held  that  the  distance 
should  be  measured  by  air  line.  In  other  cases 
it  was  held  that  the  mulct  law  would  not  stand 
hi  the  way  of  the  institution  of  proceedings  un- 
der the  prohibitory  law,  except  where  the  de- 
fendant could  show  that  the  requirements  of  the 
mulct  law  were  carried  out  in  every  particular, 
and  that  the  burden  would  lie  upon  him  to  prove 
such  compliance  with  the  law. 

Tlie  Limited  Woman  SulTrage.— The  Legis- 
lature gave  to  women  the  right  to  vote  in  mu- 
nicipal and  school  elections  in  cases  where  an  is- 
sue of  bonds  is  contemplated.    Such  an  election 
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was  held  in  Clarke  County,  and  women  voted. 
The  legality  of  the  issue  of  bonds  by  virtue  of 
such  elections  will  undoubtedly  be  brought  be- 
fore the  courts,  as  it  is  held  that  the  Legislature 
has  no  power  to  grant  the  right;  that  it  can 
only  be  given  by  constitutional  amendment. 

Labor  Troubles. — The  State  Miners'  Conven- 
tion, held  at  Albia  in  May,  decided  to  order  a 
strike.  On  May  5  the  coal  miners  of  Boone  Coun- 
ty struck,  out  of  sympathy  for  the  eastern  miners, 
and  those  of  Polk,  Mahaska,  and  other  counties 
followed.  It  was  believed  that  if  Iowa  miners 
furnished  coal  for  shipment  to  other  States  the 
result  would  be  injurious  to  the  striking  miners 
in  those  States.  Militia  were  sent  to  Evans, 
Mahaska  County,  where  strikers  were  intimidat- 
ing men  trying  to  work ;  but  the  troops  were  soon 
withdrawn,  as  no  serious  trouble  was  developed. 
A  conference  was  held  at  Oskaloosa,  June  9,  be- 
tween miners  and  operators,  and  a  settlement 
was  effected,  the  scale  of  wages  and  regulations 
of  1893  being  restored,  the  operators  agreeing  to 
make  no  discrimination  against  any  of  the  men 
on  account  of  their  part  in  the  strike,  since  no 
acts  of  violence  had  been  committed. 

The  railroad  service  in  the  State  was  affected 
by  the  general  strike  in  July.  At  Council  Bluffs 
there  was  a  lockout,  the  Rock  Island  discharging 
all  the  yardmen  and  others.  At  Sioux  City  a 
railroad  bridge  was  burned.  At  Ottumwa  an  en- 
gine on  a  passenger  train  was  ditched,  and  the 
engineer  and  fireman  were  killed.  In  some  local- 
ities the  abandonment  of  freight  trains  caused 
hardship  to  miners  who  had  been  out  during  the 
miners'  strike,  and  were  again  deprived  of  work 
by  the  impossibility  of  the  coal's  being  moved. 
Business  on  the  Rock  Island  in  the  btate  was 
completely  suspended,  and  the  service  on  all  the 
roads  was  affected  very  seriously.  At  Sioux  City, 
in  July,  1,400  strikers  were  gathered  into  a  mob, 
and  the  railway  company  could  not  protect  its 
property.  The  Governor  was  appealed  to,  and 
he  ordered  8  companies  of  militia  to  the  city. 

A  decision  in  regard  to  wages  was  given  in 
the  circuit  court  at  Council  Bluffs,  in  October, 
in  answer  to  a  petition  by  the  receiver  of  the 
Omaha  and  St.  Louis  (Wabash)  Railroad,  asking 
permission  to  reduce  wages  of  employees  accora- 
mg  to  a  schedule  he  had  drawn  u^.  The  em- 
ployees filed  a  protest,  and  a  master  in  chancery 
was  a[)pointed  to  render  an  opinion.  He  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  receiver,  but  the  judge, 
after  hearing  the  evidence,  reversed  the  decision. 
Reciting  the  recent  decision  of  Judge  Caldwell, 
that  employees  must  be  paid  fair  wages  even 
though  no  dividends  are  realized,  he  showed  by 
comparison  that  the  employees  of  the  road  were 
not  receiving  more  than  those  of  other  roads, 
except  in  two  branches  of  the  service ;  and  said 
further  that  he  could  not  regard  as  having  much 
weight  the  argument  that  since  many  railroad 
men  were  out  of  employment  the  places  could 
be  filled  for  less  money,  since  the  retention  of 
faithful  and  capable  men  is  of  more  importance 
than  temporary  decrease  in  wages. 

The  San  Francisco  division  of  the  Coxey  Army 
entered  the  State  at  Council  Bluffs  in  April, 
causing  some  apprehension.  The  Governor  or- 
dered out  several  companies  of  militia  to  pre- 
serve peace,  and  the  authorities  of  the  North- 
western Railway  directed  that  every  empty  car 


and  engine  be  run  out  of  the  city.  Much  in- 
dignation was  aroused  by  the  refusal  to  allow 
the  Industrials  to  take  shelter  in  the  amphithea- 
ter on  the  Chautauqua  grounds  where  they  were 
encamped,  during  a  severe  thunder  and  hail 
storm.  The  militia  were  quartered  in  a  build- 
ing 300  yards  distant,  and  drove  them  back  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  commanding 
officer  said  there  had  already  been  friction,  and 
to  bring  them  so  near  together  would  be  dangei^ 
ous.  A  meeting  to  denounce  the  treatment  of 
the  Industrials  was  held  in  Omaha,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor was  asked  by  the  people  of  Council  Bluffs 
to  remove  the  troops.  He  ordered  them  back  to 
their  quarters  at  the  transfer  depot.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  money  was  contributed  to  the 
army.  The  Governor  was  advised  to  get  posses- 
sion of  a  train  and  carry  the  army  at  once  across 
the  State.  The  excitement  at  Omaha  and  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  was  intense,  and  the  feeling  against 
the  authorities  of  the  Northwestern  was  very 
strong.  A  mob  attempted  to  seize  a  train,  run 
to  the  camp,  take  the  army  on  board,  and  carry 
them  to  Chicago.  The  railroads  having  refused 
transportation,  the  Industrials  had  announced 
an  intention  to  travel  along  the  line  of  the  Rock 
Island  road,  leading  through  one  of  the  farming 
portions  of  the  State,  going  on  foot  and  depend- 
mg  upon  contributions  of  supplies.  Consider- 
ing this  plan  a  serious  menace  to  the  peace  of 
the  country  to  be  traversed,  the  Governor,  hav- 
ing appealed  to  the  railroads  in  vain  either  to 
carry  the  army  or  hire  to  him  a  train,  tried 
to  get  steamboats  to  carry  the  men  down  the 
Missouri.  Nothing  came  of  it,  and  the  army 
marched  to  Des  Moines,  being  helped  on  the  way 
by  farmers'  wagons;  at  Des  Moines  flatboats 
were  provided,  and  they  passed  down  Des  Moines 
river. 

Legislative  Session.— The  twenty-fifth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  met  Jan.  8,  and  adjourned  April  6. 
Candidates  for  the  office  of  United  States  Sena- 
tor to  succeed  J.  P.  Wilson  were  John  H.  Gear, 
Republican,  and  Horace  Boies,  Democrat.  Mr. 
Gear,  received  61  of  the  74  votes  cast. 
.  Among  the  important  measures  of  the  session 
was  a  new  liquor  law,  designed  especially  for  the 
relief  of  those  localities  where  tne  prohibitory 
law  could  not  be  enforced.  The  principal  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  known  as  the  Miilct  Law,  are 
the  following :  A  tax  of  $600  per  annum  is  to 
be  assessed  against  every  one,  except  registered 
pharmacists  nolding  permits,  who  shall  be  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
upon  any  real  property  and  the  owner  thereof 
wnere  such  liquors  are  sold ;  and  such  taxes  are 
to  be  a  perpetual  lien  upon  all  property,  person- 
al and  real,  used  in  or  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness. Assessments  are  to  be  made  in  December, 
March,  June,  and  September,  and  returned  to 
the  county  auditor  by  the  assessor  of  each  town- 
ship; and  if  he  fail  to  perform  his  duty,  any 
3  citizens  of  the  county  can  procure  the  listing 
of  names  and  places  by  a  verified  statement  ad- 
dressed to  the  county  auditor.  Any  person  so 
assessed  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
board  of  supervisors.  Either  the  petitioner  or 
the  county  attorney  may  appeal  to  the  district 
court.  The  tax  shall  be  levied  by  the  boanl  of 
supervisors  in  September,  and  shall  be  payable 
semiannually  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  April 
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and  October  of  each  year,  and  in  case  of  failure  a 
penalty  of  20  per  cent.  shaJl  be  added,  together 
with  I'per  cent,  per  month.  Tax  sales  shall  be 
held  by  the  county  treasurer  the  first  Monday  in 
June  and  December,  at  which  time  all  property 
on  which  taxes  for  the  sale  of  liquor  have  be- 
come a  lien  shall  be  offered  for  sale.  Revenue 
from  this  tax  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treas- 
ury, and  one  half  shall  go  to  the  general  county 
funds  and  one  half  to  the  municipality.  It  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  county  attorney  to  see  that 
this  act  is  enforced.  In  cities  of  5,000  or  more 
the  tax  may  be  paid  quarterly,  and  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  a  oar  to  proceedings  under  the 
prohibitory  law.  It  is  required  that  a  resolution 
consenting  to  such  sales  must  be  adopted  by  the 
city  councils,  and  it,  together  with  a  written 
statement  of  consent  of  resident  freeholders 
owning  property  within  50  feet  of  the  premises 
where  the  business  is  carried  on,  must  be  filed 
with  the  county  auditor.  No  saloon  shall  be 
located  within  300  feet  of  a  church  or  a  school- 
house.  The  sale  of  liquors  must  be  in  a  single 
room  with  but  one  entrance,  and  that  opening 
on  a  public  business  street.  No  games  are  to  be 
allowed  in  this  or  adjoining  rooms,  and  no  woman 
or  prl  is  to  be  employed  in  the  place.  No  sale 
of  mtoxicating  liquors  shall  be  made  to  any  per- 
son whose  wife,  husband,  parent,  child,  brother, 
sister,  guardian,  ward  over  fourteen  years  of  age, 
or  employer  shall,  by  written  notice,  forbid  such 
sales. 

Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  in  any 
way  construed  to  mean  that  the  business  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  in  any  way  legal- 
ized. In  any  city  of  6,000  or  more  inhabitants 
the  act  may  become  operative  by  the  consent  of 
05  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  expressed  in  a  written 
statement.  Such  consent  will  be  a  bar  to  pro- 
ceedings under  the  prohibitory  statute. 

A  stringent  law  was  made  to  regulate  the  use 
of  imitations  of  butter  and  cheese. 

Other  measures  of  the  session  were : 

Providing  penalty  of  iine  or  imprisonment  for 
making  contracts  for  keeping  people  from  voting,  or 
paving  for  services  on  election  day. 

To  prevent  and  punish  prize  fighting. 

Pronibiting  sale  of  cijirarB,  cigarettes,  or  tobacco  to 
minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  imposing  penalty 
of  $6  to  $100. 

Providing  for  funding  floating  debts  of  counties. 

Establishmg  a  school  of  mines  in  connection  with 
the  Agricultural  College. 

Providing  penalties  for  trespass  of  hunters  on  in- 
closed or  cultivated  lands. 

Making  $3,000  maximum  compensation  of  slieritfs 
m  counties  of  over  46,000,  and  $2,300  in  others  of  over 
28,000. 

Appropriating  $6,000  for  the  geological  survey. 

Increasing  the  number  of  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  6. 

Appropriating  $10,000  for  the  office  of  dairy  com- 
raiHsioner. 

To  declare  void  the  80-per-cent.  clause  in  Are  in- 
surance policy,  and  to  deny  to  companies  employing 
that  clause  the  right  to  do  business  in  the  State. 

To  provide  for  the  payment  of  wajifes  of  workmen 
in  mines,  and  to  protect  them  in  the  control  of  their 
own  earnings. 

Conferring  on  women  the  right  to  vote  on  issuance 
of  bonds  or  increase  of  tax  levy  in  cities,  towns,  and 
school  districts. 

Creating  a  commission  to  revise  and  codify  the 
laws. 


Joint  resolutions  were  adopted  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects  among  others : 

To  amend  the  Constitution  relative  to  manufacture 
and  sale  ol  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage. 

Appointing  commissioners  for  promoting  uniform- 
ity in  lej^islation  in  the  United  States. 

In  relation  to  the  improvement  of  the  Missouri 
river  at  Council  Blutfs. 

For  constructing  a  canal  in  the  Mississippi  river  to 
Illinois  river  at  Hennepin. 

Political. — The  Republican  State  Convention 
met  July  25  at  Des  Moines.  The  resolutions 
condemned  the  tarifl!  policy  of  the  national  Ad- 
ministration, favored  the  more  stringent  enforce- 
ment of  the  immigration  laws  and  liberalitv  in 
the  granting  of  pensions,  and  said  on  the  silver 
question : 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  that  "the  interests  of  the 
country,  its  farmers  and  workingmen,  demand  that 
every  dollar,  paper  or  coin,  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, shall  be  as  good  as  any  other  dollar.  We  fa- 
vor tne  largest  possible  use  of  silver  as  money  that 
is  consistent  with  the  permanent  maintenance  of 
equal  values  of  all  dollars  in  circulation.  We  do  not 
want  monometallism,either  of  gold  or  of  silver,  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  continue  to  work  for  bimetallism, 
to  be  brought  about  by  all  fit  means  within  the  power 
of  the  Government 

The  ticket  put  in  nomination  follows:  For 
Secretary  of  State,  William  M.  McFarland :  Au- 
ditor, C.  G.  McCarthy ;  Treasurer,  John  Herri- 
ott;  Judee  of  the  Supreme  Court,  H.  E.  Dee- 
mer ;  Ju<fce  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  fill  vacancy, 
Charles  T.  Granger;  Attorney-General,  Milton 
Remley;  Railroad  Commissioner,  C.  L.  David- 
son; Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Christopher 
T.  Jones;  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  Benjamin 
I.  Sal  linger. 

The  State  Convention  of  Democrats  met 
Aug.  2.  The  platform  declared  allegiance  to 
that  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention  of 
1892,  and  called  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  prin- 
ciples; approved  the  national  Administration, 
and  attributed  the  financial  depression  to  the 
precedine  Administration ;  favored  election  of 
United  ^ates  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple :  and  declared  for  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
as  the  standard  money  of  the  country  without 
discrimination  against  either  or  charge  for  mint- 
age; "but  the  dollar  unit  for  coinage  of  both 
metals  must  be  of  equal  intrinsic  and  exchange- 
able value,  and  we  demand  that  all  paper  cur- 
rency shall  be  kept  at  par  with  and  reaeemable 
in  such  coin." 

It  denounced  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  in  reference  to 
State  issues  condemned  the  Mulct  Law,  favored 
repeal  of  the  prohibitory  law  and  the  establish- 
ment of  local  option  by  majority  vote,  demanded 
that  State  institutions  be  placed  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  nonpartisan  board  of  control,  and 
condemned  the  increase  of  the  tax  levy  of  the 
State.  The  nominations  were :  For  Secretary  of 
State.  H.  F.  Dale ;  Auditor,  B.  C.  Benham ;  Treas- 
urer, L.  W.  White ;  Supreme  Court  Judges,  John 
Claggitt  and  Edward  W.  Mitchell;  Attorney- 
General,  J.  D.  F.  Smith ;  Railroad  Commission- 
er, John  C.  Cole ;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
T.  F.  Ward ;  Reporter,  J.  J.  Shea. 

The  People's  party  held  its  State  convention 
at  Des  Moines,  Sept.  4.  The  resolutions  declared 
in  favor  of  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
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at  the  rate  of  16  to  1,  opposed  the  issue  of  United 
States  bonds  upon  anv  pretext  whatever,  de- 
clared that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  on 
account  of  rank  in  the  payment  of  pensions, 
and  that  the  people  should  have  the  power  to 
propose  legislation  as  well  as  to  vote  directly 
upon  all  general  laws  passed  by  legislative  bodies. 
Tney  declared  opposition  to  an  increase  of  rail- 
road rates  in  Iowa,  and  demanded  a  maximum 
two-cent  passenger  rate  and  a  mileage  book  good 
on  all  roads.  The  ticket  follows :  For  Secretary 
of  State,  Sylvanus  B.  Crane;  Auditor,  J.  Bel- 
langee ;  Treasurer,  Aaron  Brown ;  Judge  of  Su- 
preme Court,  C.  C.  Cole;  Judge  of  Supreme 
Court,  to  fill  vacancy,  J.  E.  Anderson ;  Attor- 
ney-General, A.  W.  C.  Weeks;  Railway  Com- 
missioner, W.  W.  Pattee ;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Charles  B.  Faber ;  Reporter  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  J.  J.  Shea. 

At  the  State  Convention  of  the  Prohibition 
party,  at  Des  Moines,  June  26,  the  following 
ticket  was  nominated:  For  Secretary  of  State, 
Bennett  Mitchell;  Auditor.  C.  H.  Gordon; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  E.  McMurray ;  Attorney- 
General,  W.  A.  McGinnis ;  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  J.  W.  Rogers;  Clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  M.  W.  Atwood ;  Reporter  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Dunham ;  Railroad 
Commissioner,  Malcolm  Smith. 

The  resolutions  declared  in  reference  to  the 
liquor  trade,  as  follows : 

The  Federal  GovemineDt  should  immediately  re- 
peal the  internal-revenue  laws  and  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture and  Bale  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  Territories 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  should  forbid  their 
importation,  exportation,  and  transportation. 

The  so-called  Mulct  Law  enoctea  at  the  demand  of 
the  liquor  power  is  an  outrage  upon  the  moral  citi- 
zenship of  the  State,  and  the  proposition  to  resubmit 
the  prohibitory  amendment  a  mendacious  political 
trick  to  palliate  that  outrage ;  and  while  we  condemn 
the  trick  of  its  submission,  wc  declare  that  we  will  do 
all  we  can  for  the  adoption  of  the  prohibitory  amend- 
ment when  it  comes  to  a  popular  vote. 

Further,  they  declared  in  favor  of  woman  suf- 
frage and  educational  qualification  for  voting, 
civil-service  reform,  legislation  to  reduce  the 
earnings  of  railroads  and  other  carriers  to  a  fair 
profit  and  prevent  one  from  gaining  advantage 
over  another,  the  resumption  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  all  unearned  grants  of*  land  made  to 
corporations  or  individuals,  election  of  United 
States  Senators  by  popular  vote,  the  withholding 
of  public  funds  from  all  educational  institutions 
not  conducted  by  the  State,  the  enforcement  of 
Sunday  laws,  and  liberality  in  {>ensions. 

The  Iowa  Prohibitory  Amendment  League 
was  organized  June  1,  not  as  a  political  party, 
but  with  the  one  object  of  carrying  the  pronibit- 
ory  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  wnich  will 
probably  be  resubmitted  to  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple in  1896,  the  Supreme  Court  having  declared 
the  original  amendment,  adopted  in  1892,  in- 
valid on  technical  grounds. 

The  Republicans  elected  their  entire  State 
ticket.  Following  is  the  vote  for  Secretary  of 
State:  McFarland,  Republican,  229,376;  Dale, 
Democratic,  149,980;  Crane,  Populist,  34,907; 
Mitchell,  Prohibition,  7,457.  Republican  Con- 
gressmen were  elected  in  all  the  eleven  dis- 
tricts. 


ITALY,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  south- 
ern Europe.  The  legislative  power  is  exercised 
by  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  Senate.  The 
former  consists  of  508  members,  elected  directly 
by  the  vote  of  male  adult  citizens  who  pay  19-80 
lire  in  taxes,  in  single  electoral  districts.  The 
Senate  is  composed  of  princes  of  the  blood  royal 
and  390  members  nominated  for  life  from  certain 
categories  of  functionaries,  notables,  and  heavy 
taxpayers.  The  throne  is  hereditary  in  the  male 
line  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  The  reigning  sover- 
eign is  Umberto  I,  born  March  14,  1844,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Vittorio  Emanuel e,  the 
first  King  of  united  Italy,  Jan.  9,  1878.  The 
Cabinet  at  the  beginning  of  1894  consisted  of 
the  following  ministers :  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Francesco  Crispi; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  Blanc ;  Min- 
ister of  Finance  and  Minister  ad  interim  of  the 
Treasury,  Baron  Sidney  Sonnino;  Minister  of 
Justice,  Worship,  and  Pardons,  Vincenzo  Calen- 
da  di  Tavana ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Giu- 
seppe Saracco ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Stanislao 
Mocenni;  Minister  of  Marine,  Vice- Admiral 
Constantino  Morin ;  Minister  of  Commerce,  In- 
dustry, and  Agricultui*e.  Paolo  Boselli ;  Minister 
of  Education,  Augusto  Bacelli ;  Minister  of  Posts 
and  Telegraphs,  Luigi  Ferraris. 

Area  ana  Popnlatlon.— The  area  of  Italjr  is 
110,623  square  miles.  The  estimated  population 
on  Dec.  31,  1898,  was  80,724,897.  The  number 
of  marriages  in  1893  was  225,523:  of  births, 
1,171,185;  of  deaths.  822,743;  excess  of  births, 
34,442.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  1893  was 
346,741,  compared  with  223,667  in  1892  and  293,- 
631  in  1891.  The  total  number  in  1893  included 
104,482  whose  destination  was  not  outside  of 
Europe,  while  49,765  sailed  for  the  United 
SUtes,  45,324  for  Brazil,  36,212  for  Argentina, 
Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  and  6,998  for  other 
parts  of  America, 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  the  special 
imports  of  merchandise  in  1893  was  1,191,200,000 
lire,  compared  with  1,173,400,000  lire  in  1892. 
The  special  imports  of  merchandise  were  964,- 
200,000  lire  in  value,  compared  with  958,200,000 
lire  in  1892.  The  imports  of  precious  metids  were 
43,000,000  lire  in  1893,  against  44,000,000  lire  in 
1892 ;  the  exports  were  94,200,000  lire,  against 
53,900,000  lire. 

The  values  of  the  leading  imports  in  1893 
were,  in  round  numbers:  Cereals,  180,200,000 
lire;  cotton,  108,700,000  lire:  silk,  97,100,000 
lire;  coal,  93,100,000  lire;  iron.  45,500,000  lire: 
hides  and  skins,  42,900,000  lire ;  woolen  tissues, 
40.700.000  lire;  cotton  tissues,  33,200,000  lire; 
machinerv,  32,500,000  lire;  coffee,  31,500,000 
lire ;  sugar,  30.600,000  lire ;  fish,  30,000,000  lire ; 
timber,  30,000,000  lire;  wool,  25,000,000  lire: 
colors,  24,700.000  lire;  chemical  products,  22,- 
900,000  lire;  silk  tissues,  22,100,000  lire;  live 
animals,  19,400,000  lire;  gums  and  resins,  18.- 
200,000  lire;  seeds,  17,500,000  lire;  tobacco, 
15.700,000  lire;  petroleum,  15,000,000  lire:  linen 
yarns,  12,100,000  lire;  cheese,  11,400,000  lire. 

The  values  exported  in  1898  of  the  principal 
articles  of  Italian  produce  and  manufacture  were 
as  follow :  Silk,  282,700,000  lire ;  wine,  59,000,000 
lire;  olive  oil,  47,400.000  lire;  eggs,  30,700,000 
lire;  vegetables,  29,600,000  lire;  hemp,  29,400.- 
000  lire;   wood  manufactures,  25,000,000  lire; 
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sulphur,  24,900,000  lire;  almonds,  22,500,000 
lire ;  cotton,  19,200,000  lire ;  coral  manufactures, 
19,200,000  lire;  skins,  18,400,000  lire;  tartar, 
16,400,000  lire;  marble  and  alabaster,  15,200,000 
lire ;  silk  tissues,  15,000,000  lire ;  cotton  tissues, 
14,800,000  lire;  colors  and  dyes,  14,400,000  lire; 
butter,  11,900,000  lire;  fruits,  11,800,000  lire; 
zinc  ore,  11,300,000  lire;  rice,  11,200,000  lire; 
cheese,  11,000,000  lire;  animals,  10,700,000  lire; 
poultry,  10,600,000  lire. 

The  amount  of  trade  with  the  principal  for- 
eign countries  in  1898  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  which  gives,  in  lire,  the  values  of  the  im- 
ports from  each  country  and  the  exports  of  Ital- 
ian produce  to  each  of  them : 


COUNTRIES. 

ImporU. 

£.porU. 

Eojf land 

?.V.'.'"io,r.oo 
].',v7uiv>00 
|.i.;.4;ihM.oo 
i:^i.-MiuO0 
"-^■►'.iiOO 
^'.■..'.■iv'pOO 
u^^-.^iioiOO 
u:Mi..,jO0 

i;,.:-^i.i4)0 

■J|.,<iiHf.M00 

■J.VhmhKM) 

■v;HH^.oo 

]ii,  iim.iiOO 

I,LM"I.I100 
h.MH.U.^100 

|ii.».-ii.>00 
T.TiK'.^OO 

^^  J  IN., J 100 

-.■^i^V'OO 
o.jif4J,ooo 

7.700,000 
1,900,000 

1,191,200,000 

104,400,000 

France 

148,000,000 

Germany. 

146,600,000 

Aai^trla-Hunnnr 

119,500,000 

Switzerland  "..' 

187,600,000 

United  States 

81,600,000 

Knssia     

8,500,000 

British  Imlia 

14,900,000 

Beteium 

Anrentine  Republic. . , 

Turkey  in  Europe 

21,400,000 
87,800,000 
16,800,000 

Egypt 

10,100.000 

Spain 

10,500,000 
8,500,000 

Malta 

14,100,000 

8weden  and  Norway 

1,800,000 

Boniiiania 

Central  America 

800,000 
1,400,000 

Turkey  in  Asia 

1,200,000 

6.100.000 

Australia. 

Other  African  countries 

Other  Asiatic  countries 

Other  European  countries 

Total 

l'.»-g]?  . 

Nayigation. — The  merchant  navy,  on  Jan.  1, 
1893,  consisted  of  6,668  vessels,  of  796,461  tons, 
of  which  6,341,  of  588,268  tons,  were  sailing 
vessels,  and  327,  of  208,498  tons,  were  steamers. 
During  the  year  1893  there  were  116,401  vessels, 
of  25,958,403  tons,  entered,  and  115,924  vessels, 
of  25,051,098  tons,  cleared,  at  the  ports  of  Italy. 
Of  the  vessels  entered,  80,516,  of  19,729,789  tons, 
were  with  cargoes;  34,032,  of  22,774,075  tons, 
were  steamers;  15,213,  of  7,286,600  tons,  were 
engaged  in  ocean  commerce ;  and  of  these  last, 
8,849,  of  2,058,513  tons,  sailed  under  the  Italian, 
and  6,364,  of  5,228,087  tons,  under  foreign  flags. 

Communications.— There  were  9,000  miles  of 
railroads  in  operation  on  Dec.  31,  1893.  Of  the 
total  mileage,  60  per  cent,  belongs  to  the  state, 
but  the  operation  of  the  state  hues  was  trans- 
ferred in  1885  to  companies  on  contracts  run- 
ning sixty  vears  if  not  terminated  at  the  end  of 
twenty  or  forty  years. 

The  telegraphs,  on  June  30^  1893,  had  a  total 
length  of  23,600  miles,  with  92,125  miles  of  wire. 
The  number  of  private  internal  dispatches  sent 
during  the  year  was  7,596,134;  of  international 
dispatches,  814,694;  of  dispatches  in  transit, 
129,623.  The  receipts  were  16,1 74,030  lire.  The 
number  of  letters  sent  through  the  post  office 
was  140,133,907,  including  693,983  with  declara- 
tion of  value ;  the  number  of  postal  cards,  57,- 
036,433 ;  of  journals,  circulars,  and  manuscripts, 
215,640,616;  the  amount  of  postal  orders,  8,448,- 
018  lire.    The  receipts  were  48,519,525  lire;  the 


working  expenses  of  post  office  and  telegraphs, 
53,028.501  lire. 

Tlie  Army. — The  period  of  service  with  the 
colors  under  the  law  of  1891  is  two,  three,  or 
four  vears.  The  peace  effective  was  fixed  for 
1894-^95  at  206,000  men.  Men  liable  to  serve 
who  are  not  drafted  into  the  active  army  at  the 
drawing  of  lots  receive  from  two  to  six  months 
of  military  instruction.  There  are  12  corps 
d'arm^e,  each  of  2  divisions,  each  comprising  2 
brigades  or  4  regiments  of  infantry  and  gener- 
ally 1  or  2  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  2  regiments 
of  divisional  artillery,  with  cadres  for  2  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  1  section  of  artillery  of 
the  mobile  militia.  The  peace  effective  for  1894 
was  3,548  officers  and  4,508  men  in  the  staffs  and 
military  establishments,  7,263  infantry  officers 
and  168,533  men,  865  cavalr}'  officers  and  24,554 
men,  1,290  artillery  officers  and  31,725  men,  283 
engineer  officers  and  7,756  men,  193  officers  and 
2,391  men  in  the  sanitary  service,  136  officers 
and  1,828  men  in  the  commissary  department, 
563  officers  and  24,704  men  belonging  to  the 
carabinieri,  197  veterinary  officers,  and  197  offi- 
cers and  1,848  men  in  the  African  corps ;  total, 
14,535  officers  and  267,847  under  officers  and 
men,  with  50,327  horses  and  mules.  The  war 
strength  is  reckoned  at  1,493,731,  not  including 
554,095  partly  trained  territorial  militia,  etc., 
and  1,837.033  without  military  instruction. 

Tlie  Nary. — The  war  navy  in  1894  included 
11  armor-clad  turret  ships,  4  ironclad  fngates,  1 
cruiser  of  4,583  tons,  12  deck-protected  cruisers, 
4  corvettes,  13  torpedo  cruisers,  8  avisos,  7  tor- 
pedo avisos,  18  gunboats.  87  seagoing  torpedo 
tx)ats,  38  first-class  and  21  second-class  torpedo 
boats,  16  torpedo  launches,  16  transports,  7 
school  ships,  4  coastguard  gunboats,  13  vessels 
for  port  service,  6  lagoon  gunboats,  and  8  aux- 
iliary cruisers;  in  all,  2^  vessels,  having  an 
aggregate  displacement  of  330,889  tons,  engines 
of  501,600  horse  power,  and  482  guns  of  over 
and  1,670  of  under  10  centimetres.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  navy  consisted  of  1,525  officers  and 
16,785  men  for  sea  and  4,282  for  coast  defense ; 
in  all,  22,592  officers  and  men.  The  latest  built 
battle  ships  are  the  "Sicilia"  and  "Sardegna." 
of  13,298  and  13,251  tons  displacement,  14-inch 
armor,  and  4  67-ton  guns  mounted  in  barbettes, 
companion  ships  of  the  "  Re  Umberto ''  and  the 
*'  Ammiraglio  di  St.  Bon  "  and  "  Emanuele  Fili- 
berto,"  of  9,800  tons,  having  a  complete  belt  of 
10-inch  armor  and  4  10-inch  guns  carried  in 
closed  turrets.  Plans  are  prepared  for  3  battle 
ships,  of  between  11,000  and  12,000  tons  and  18 
or  19  knots  speed,  and  for  3  cruisers,  of  3,000  or 
4,000  tons;  also  for  12  torpedo  boats  and  4 
transports. 

Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  treasury  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  were  1,748,429,655 
lire  or  francs,  and  the  expenditure  1,789,085,889 
lire,  leaving  a  surplus  of  9,343,766  lire.  For  the 
vear  1894-*95  the  receipts  are  estimated  in  the 
budeet  at  1,679,983,397  lire,  including  124,401,- 
252  Tire  from  extraordinary  sources.  The  total 
expenditure  is  estimated  at  1,784,729,503  lire,  in- 
cluding 209,348,512  lire  of  extraordinary  dis- 
bursements, leaving  a  deficit  of  104,746.106  lire, 
of  which  19,798,846  lire  fall  to  the  ordinary  and 
84,947,260  lire  to  the  extraordinary  budget.  The 
annual  debt  charge  for  1893-'94  was  given  as 
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597,669,688  lire  for  rentes  and  interest,  and 
1,230,787  lire  for  amortizement. 

According  to  Baron  Sonnino's  exposition  of 
the  financial  situation,  there  had  long:  been  an- 
nual deficits  of  150,000,000  to  200,000,000  lire, 
and  during  four  years,  from  1889  to  1893,  the 
Government  had  'added  1,150,166,300  lire  to  the 
nominal  capital  of  the  public  debt,  not  counting 
various  floating  liabilities,  and  increased  the 
annual  interest  charge  by  48,503,350  lire.  For 
1894-'95  there  was  a  prospective  deficit  of  177,- 
000,000  lire,  and  for  the  five  succeeding  years  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  the  average  sum 
of  12,000,000  lire  per  annum  to  meet  maturing 
temporary  obligations.  The  receipts  were  di- 
minishing, owing  to  the  stagnation  of  commerce 
and  industry  and  agricultural  depression,  and 
a  sinking  of  values  and  general  impoverishment 
were  observable.  In  raising  a  loan  of  $50,000,- 
000  lire  to  pay  the  coupons  due  in  January, 
1894,  the  Government  was  compelled  to  give 
80,000,000  lire  of  bonds,  or  4,000,000  lire  of  an- 
nual rente.  The  Minister  of  Finance  proposed 
to  economize  to  the  extent  of  27,000,000  lire  by 
cutting  down  the  civil-service  force,  without  re- 
ducing military  expenditure,  and  withholding 
subventions  that  had  been  paid  to  local  author- 
ities. He  proposed  new  taxes  that  would  pro- 
duce 100,000,000  lire  a  year,  more  than  half 
coming  from  higher  taxation  of  incomes  derived 
from  stocks  and  bonds,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
obtained  by  levying  higher  salt  and  spirit  duties, 
increasing  the  import  duty  on  wheat  to  5  lire  a 
quintal,  and  placing  an  additional  duty  on  in- 
heritances ana  bequests.  Most  of  the  remaining 
deficit  he  proposed  to  extinguish  by  converting 
the  5-per-cent.  rentes  at  par  into  4-per-cents.  ex- 
empt forever  from  taxation.  The  income  tax  on 
stocks  and  bonds  was  raised  from  13*2  percent,  to 
20  per  cent.,  and  it  was  imposed  on  gross  income, 
without  exemption  of  Government  bonds ;  hence 
the  conversion  proposed  was  a  forced  one,  since, 
unless  they  excnanged  their  bonds,  the  holders 
would  have  to  submit  to  the  same  reduction  of 
interest  without  a  guarantee  against  further  re- 
duction. He  further  proposed  a  conversion  of 
internal  5-per-cents.  into  4J-per-cent.  currency 
bonds,  likewise  exempt  from  taxation.  To  pro- 
vide small  change,  he  proposed  to  issue  2- franc 
silver  certificates  and  20,000,000  lire  of  20-cen- 
time  nickel  coins. 

Keyolntionary  DeTelopments. — Crispi  was 
recalled  to  office,  Dec.  15, 1893,  with  a  nonparti- 
san Cabinet,  to  put  down  the  agrarian  and  so- 
cialistic disturbances  in  Sicily  and  the  province 
of  Massa-C'arrara,  and  to  devise  means  to  extri- 
cate the  Government  from  its  financial  embar- 
rassments, and  the  country  from  economical  de- 
cadence. The  Chamber  adjourned  till  Jan.  25, 
1894,  while  the  Government  sent  Gen.  Morra 
with  40,000  troops  to  Sicily,  proclaimed  martial 
law,  dissolved  the  Fasci  and  other  societies,  sup- 
pressed newspapers,  arrested  the  leading  agi- 
tators, and  disarmed  the  people  of  Sicily.  When 
the  day  came  for  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  it 
was  prorogued  by  royal  decree  till  Feb.  20. 
When  leave  was  asked  of  the  Chamber  to  try  by 
court-martial  Giuseppe  de  Felice  Giuffrida,  the 
explosion  of  an  anarchist's  bomb  in  the  Monte- 
citorio  piazza  on  March  8  put  the  Chamber  in 
the  mood  to  grant  it,  and  the  socialistic  Deputy 


was  condemned  to  eighteen  years'  solitary  con- 
finement for  conspiracy  against  internal  security 
and  incitement  to  civil  war.  The  popular  indig- 
nation at  this  harsh  punishment  vanished  when, 
on  May  30,  bombs  were  exploded  in  front  of  the 
Ministries  of  Justice  and  of  War. 

The  Sicilians  wanted  Crispi,  the  most  popular 
of  Sicilian  politicians,  who  knew  their  wrongs, 
to  be  Prime  Minister,  because  he  had  often 
promised  to  redress  their  grievances.  The 
owners  of  the  latifmidia  and  tneir  farmers  and 
the  mine  operators,  by  favor  of  the  ring  of  local 
politicians  called  the*  Mafia,  are  enabled  to  op- 
press their  tenants  and  workmen,  and  to  make 
them  pay  the  bulk  of  the  communal  expenses  in 
octroi  duties,  which  yield  86,500,000  lire  a  year, 
while  the  land  tax  is  evaded  and  brings  in  only 
5,350,000  lire.  Laborers  there  work  from  dawn 
till  dusk  for  half  a  lire  a  day,  and  must  live  on 
brown  bread  and  stewed  chicory.  There  were 
166  of  the  affiliated  associations  called  Fasci  dei 
Lavoratori,  with  289,000  members.  Originally 
they  were  laborers*  unions  for  mutual  benefit, 
but  they  had  been  turned  into  socialist  societies 
by  Giuffrida,  Garibaldi  Bosco,  Bernardino  Verro, 
Dr.  Barbato,  and  other  propagandists.  These 
were  dissolved  after  the  state  of  siege  was  pro- 
claimed on  Jan.  3.  The  factory  operatives  and 
quarrymen  of  Carrara  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  revolution- 
ary ideas,  were  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
the  Sicilian  peasantry.  Encounters  little  short 
of  pitched  battles  tooK  place  between  the  strikers 
ana  the  soldiery,  and  on  Jan.  17  a  state  of  siege 
was  proclaimed  in  the  province  of  Massa-Carrara. 
At  Massa  the  insurgents  attempted  to  seize  the 
military  arsenal,  and  fought  the  troops  from  be- 
hind a  barricade.  Deputy  di  Felice  Giuffrida 
appealed  against  his  sentence  without  success. 
With  him  were  convicted  his  associates.  Dr. 
Barbato,  who  was  known  as  a  philanthropist; 
Bosco,  an  expert  accountant,  who  was  a  prom- 
inent socialistic  organizer;  Verro,  a  leader 
among  the  peasants;  Montal to,  a  Sicilian  lawyer; 
Pico,  a  student ;  Patrina,  an  editor ;  and  Benzi, 
a  merchant.  The  first  three  were  sentenced  for 
twelve,  the  others  for  ten,  five,  three,  and  two 
years.  Students  and  workingmen  made  public 
demonstrations  against  the  convictions,  but  no 
serious  disturbances  occurred.  Crispins  waning 
popularity  was  revived  by  his  courageous  bear- 
ing when  an  attempt  was  made  upon  his  life  by 
an  anarchistic  carpenter  named  Paola  Lega, 
who  shot  at  him  with  a  pistol  as  he  was  driving 
to  the  Chamber  on  June  16.  After  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Camot  Signer  Crispi  intro- 
duced antianarchist  bills,  which  were  passed  by 
both  houses.  Anarchists  who  were  considered 
dangerous  were  sent,  upon  conviction,  to  the 
small  island  of  Ustica.  Italian  police  agents 
were  sent  to  France  and  England  to  aid  the  au- 
thorities there  in  identifying  anarchists  and 
keeping  them  under  surveillance.  The  Govern- 
ment proposed  the  establishment  of  a  central 
international  bureau  of  information  and  ex- 
change of  intelligence  regarding  anarchist**. 
One  of  the  antianarchist  bills  made  it  a  penal 
offense  to  incite  to  crime  or  apologize  for  crime 
in  s{)eeches  or  newspaper  articles ;  another  dealt 
with  crimes  committed  by  means  of  explosive 
substances;  and  a  third  enforces  a  fixed  resi- 
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dence  nnder  police  surveillance  for  persons  re- 
pated  dangerous  to  the  public  safety.  A  bill 
for  Government  supervision  of  the  manufacture, 
storage,  and  sale  of  explosives  had  been  passed 

greviously.  The  state  of  siege  was  continued  in 
icily  till  September,  when  the  common  law  was 
restored  and  the  arms  taken  from  the  inhabit- 
ants were  returned  to  them.  The  prefects  and 
the  police,  however,  were  ordered  to  follow  the 
directions  of  the  military  authorities  till  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  prefect  of  Palermo  resigned 
on  account  of  this  decree.  The  arrests  of  sus- 
pected anarchists  and  revolutionaries,  of  which 
there  had  been  3,000  since  May  1,  were  doubled 
after  the  new  laws  went  into  effect,  and  1,000  or 
more  persons  left  the  countrv  for  the  Argentine 
Bepublic  or  other  parts  of  America  in  order  to 
escape  arrest. 

GoTernment  Crisis.— Baron  Sonnino  made 
his  financial  statement  as  soon  as  the  Chamber 
met  on  Feb.  20,  1894.  The  Right,  led  by  the 
Marquis  di  Rudini  and  the  Radicals,  regarded 
as  futile  the  financial  remedies  offered  by  Son- 
nino, and  saw  no  way  to  economical  regenera- 
tion except  renunciation  of  the  triple  alliance, 
a  rctpprochement  with  Prance,  and  trenchant 
reduction  of  military  and  naval  expenditures. 
Crispi,  while  declaring  that  a  war  with  France 
would  be  "  a  civil  war,  not  as  one  between  nation 
and  nation,"  and  Russian  and  Italian  interests 
did  not  clash,  upheld  the  triple  alliance,  with  the 
understanding  with  England  regarding  the  Medi- 
terranean as  Italv's  only  safeguard,  and  refused 
to  allow  any  reduction  in  the  army  and  navy 
estimates.  Some  of  the  new  taxes  proposed  in 
the  bud^t,  as  the  taxes  on  salt  ana  spirituous 
liquors,  had  already  been  levied  by  royal  decrees. 
The  Premier  asked  the  Chamber  in  the  begin- 
ning to  intrust  the  ministry  with  plenary  pow- 
ers, chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down  the 
staff  of  civil  employees.  This  proposal  was  de- 
nied, and  when  ne  found  that  he  could  not  ob- 
tain the  Chamber's  consent  to  the  proposed 
scheme  of  new  taxation,  he  suggested  tnat  a 
committee  of  18  should  study  other  means  of 
producing  a  financial  equilibrium.  Obtaining  a 
maiority  of  only  11  for  his  motion,  he  and  his 
colleagues  resigned  on  June  5.  Consultations 
with  Signor  Zanardelli  and  the  Marquis  di  Rudini 
led  to  nothing,  and  on  June  14  Signor  Crispi  took 
up  the  task  again  with  a  reconstructed  Cabinet 
on  the  understanding  that  it  was  by  greater  re- 
trenchment rather  than  bv  new  taxation  that  the 
budget  should  be  balanced,  if  at  all.  Baron  Son- 
nino save  up  the  portfolio  of  Finance  to  Signor 
BoselTi,  and  himself  became  Minister  of  the 
Treasury,  while  Signor  A.  Barazzuoli,  a  promi- 
nent Deputy  from  Tuscany,  entered  the  Cabinet 
as  Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  proposed  addi- 
tional land  tax,  a  stamp  duty  on  indorsements 
on  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  income  tax  were 
abandoned,  whereas  it  was  proposed  to  make  the 
tax  on  alcoholic  drinks  higher  than  had  been 
contemplated.  The  Premier  promised  20,000,- 
000  lire  of  additional  economies.  A  committee 
of  generals  found  a  way  to  save  half  of  this  sum 
in  the  army  budget.  The  financial  measures  of 
the  ministry  were  finally  passed.  It  was  found 
later  that  20,000,000  lire  more  would  have  to  be 
saved  in  expenditures,  and  10,000,000  lire  raised 
by  taxation. 
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The  Government  yielded  in  a  controversy  with 
the  Vatican  regarding  the  appointment  of  bish- 
ops, and  in  September  Signor  Crispi  expressed  a 
desire  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  Church  in  a  speech  at  Naples  in  which  he 
said :  '*  Society  is  passing  through  a  grave  crisis, 
and  never  more  than  to-day  have  we  felt  the 
want  of  the  two  authorities,  civil  and  religious, 
marching  side  by  side,  to  lead  the  people  in  the 
way  of  justice  and  charity ;  for  from  the  dark- 
est abysses  has  arisen  an  infamous  sect  which 
writes  upon  its  flag  *  No  God,  no  master,'  and 
to  combat  this  monster  we  must  advance  in  ser- 
ried ranks  under  the  banner  inscribed  on  which 
is  the  motto  *  God,  King,  and  Fatherland.' " 

The  Bank  Scandals.— The  trial  of  Bernardo 
Tanlongo,  the  governor  of  the  Banca  Romana, 
and  Cesare  Lazzaroni,  the  cashier,  with  Antonio 
Monzilli,  a  Government  official,  and  other  accom- 
plices, charged  with  having  fraudulently  over- 
issued 72,0^,000  lire  of  bank  notes  and  dis- 
counted 5,000,000  lire  of  flctitious  commercial 
notes,  was  begun  on  May  2.  Tanlongo  declared 
that  when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
stitution, in  1880,  there  was  a  deficit  of  9,000,000 
lire,  and  that  he  was  induced  by  Depretis  to  use 
the  funds  of  the  bank  to  bull  Italian  rentes  ;  also 
that  heavy  losses  were  incurred  in  the  clearance 
of  bank  notes  between  the  different  banks.  It 
was  proved  that  prominent  politicians  had  ob- 
tained advances  from  the  bank,  and  that  the 
press  was  heavily  subsidized.  A  Parliamentaiy 
committee  in  its  report  inculpated  the  former 
Minister  of  Commerce,  Pietro  Lacava,  and  Depu- 
ties Count  Michele  Amedei,  Pietro  Delvecchio. 
Filippo  Cavallini,  Duke  Genaro  di  San  Donato, 
Augusto  Fila,  Baron  Giovanni  Nicotera,  Bruno 
Chimirri,  and  others.  It  came  out  during  the 
trial  that  documents  that  were  seized  by  the  po- 
lice after  the  arrest  of  the  governor  ana  cashier 
were  taken  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and 
there  sifted.  It  was  intimated  that  the  then 
Premier,  Giolitti,  was  anxious  to  shield  from 
scandal  the  reputation  of  the  late  Kin^  and 
other  members  of  the  royal  family ;  but  it  was 
suspected  that  evidence  compromising  his  polit- 
ical friends  was  also  suppressed.  Even  Crispi 
was  accused  in  the  recriminations  that  were  ban- 
died about  of  having  received  a  small  share  of 
the  plunder.  The  public  was  shocked  at  the  un- 
concealed suppression  of  evidence,  and  the  jury 
looked  upon  tne  prisoners  as  the  mere  tools  of 
persons  high  in  office  and  in  power,  and  acquitted 
them  after  a  trial  lasting  three  months. 

The  Radicals  in  the  Chamber  demanded  a 
thorough  ventilation  of  the  scandals  and  the 
punishment  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
Chamber  and  others  who  were  guilty  of  corrup- 
tion. Giolitti,  who  had  been  accused  by  Tan- 
longo of  receiving  40,000  lire  of  the  stolen  funds 
of  the  bank,  threatened  disclosures  that  would 
involve  Crispi  and  others  of  the  Government 
party.  Prosecutions  were  begun  against  himself 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  late  Cabinet,  and  to 
stop  these  he  made  the  threat  to  publish  the 
documents  that  he  had  secreted.  This  he  dared 
not  do  lest  he  should  be  punished  for  revealing 
state  secrets,  and  finally  he  handed  over  a  packet 
of  documents  to  the  President  of  the  Chamber. 
The  Chamber  ordered  them  to  be  examined  by 
a  committee,  which  included  the  Radical  leader 
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Cavalotti,  instructed  to  report  after  having  heard 
the  explanations  of  the  inculpated.  A  list  of 
many  names  was  given  out,  including  those  of 
Crispi  and  his  wife,  who  had  had  a  money  trans- 
action with  Tanlongo,  and  the  sessions  of  the 
Chamber  were  taken  up  with  turbulent  alterca- 
tions between  the  incriminated  persons  and  their 
accusers.  The  committee  of  the  Chamber  de- 
cided to  exclude  the  accusatory  statements  and 
letters  of  Tanlongo,  whereupon  the  Radicals  an- 
nounced that  they  would  resign  their  seats  as  a 
body.  Crispi  declared  that  the  Oiolitti  docu- 
ments were  forgeries,  and  instituted  criminal 
proceedings  against  the  ex-Premier,  who  fled  to 
Germany.  He  was  determined  that  he  would 
stop  the  flood  of  scandals  and  incriminations, 
and,  before  the  Chamber  had  time  to  take  action 
on  the  report  of  its  committee  or  the  Senate  in 
the  matter  of  its  own  members  that  were  incul- 
pated by  the  Oiolitti  documents,  the  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  Dec  15. 

Dependencies. — Italy  claims  a  protectorate 
over  the  Empire  of  Abyssinia  or  Ethiopia,  and 
by  an  arrangement  with  England,  made  m  1891, 
over  all  the  territories  embraced  in  a  line  from 
the  point  where  Yuba  river  flows  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  following  that  river  up  to  6**  of  north 
latitude,  then  running  west  to  35**  of  east  lon- 
gitude, due  north  to  the  river  Rabat,  and  then 
east  in  an  irregular  line  to  the  Red  Sea  coast  at 
Ras  Kasar.  The  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  from  lias 
Kasar  southward  is  recognized  as  Italian,  also 
the  whole  coast  of  Somaliland,  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  coast  line  being  interrupted  from  the 


Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  Cap  Ouardafui  by 
the  French  and  English  possessions  on  the  Oulf 
of  Aden.  The  area  of  the  Italian  sphere  of  in- 
fluence is  estimated  at  637,000  square  miles.  On 
the  Red  Sea  coast  north  of  Abyssinia  Italy  has 
organized  a  colony  called  Erythrea,  with  an  area 
of  95,500  square  miles.  The  population,  accord- 
ing to  an  enumeration  made  in  1893,  consists  of 
191,127  natives  and  3,452  Europeans  in  the  part 
organized  under  a  civil  government,  comprising 
the  port  of  Massowah,  with  7,775  inhabitants,  the 
district  surrounding  that  place,  and  the  districts 
of  Keren  and  Asmara.  The  colonial  revenue  for 
1894-'95  is  estimated  at  1,448,000  lire.  The  Ital- 
ian Government  must  pay  7,764,117  lire  to  meet 
the  expenditures  for  the  year,  reckoned  at  9,212,- 
117  lire,  6,978,300  lire  being  needed  for  the  colo- 
nial troops  and  2,238,817  lire  for  civil  government 
The  imports  in  1893  were  valued  at  9,863,829  lire, 
including  881,887  lire  of  precious  metals.  In 
July  the  Italian  troops  marched  against  the  der- 
vishes in  Kassala,  and  after  beating  them  at 
Agordat  and  before  the  town,  took  posse.ssion  of 
it  in  accordance  with  an  arrangement  with  Great 
Britoin  permitting  a  temporary  occupation  for 
military  purposes.  On  Ma,y  5,  1894,  a  treaty  was 
signed  with  England  permitting  Italy  to  include 
in  her  protectorate  the  Harrar  district  of  Gal  la- 
land,  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  English  and 
French  sUtions  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Against 
this  the  French  Government  objected,  as  Eng- 
land had  no  rights  in  Harrar  to  cede,  having  en- 
tered into  a  mutual  agreement  with  France  in 
1888  to  assert  no  protectorate  over  Harrar. 


JAPAN,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  an 
archipelago  east  of  China  and  Korea.  Setting 
aside  the  official  and  popular  but  purely  mythical 
chronology  which  declares  that  the  first  Emperor, 
Jimmu  Tenno,  ascended  the  throne  660  b.  c,  we 
discover  the  beginnings  of  history  in  the  third 
or  fourth  century  of  our  era,  and  the  first  use  of 
time  measures  and  almanacs  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  ruling  Emperor,  Mutsuhito,  was  born 
Nov.  3,  1852 ;  the  heir  apparent,  Yoshihito,  was 
bom  of  one  of  the  impenal  concubines,  Aug.  31, 
1877.  In  earlier  ages  nine  female  Mikados  sat 
on  the  throne,  but  by  the  Constitution  of  1889 
inheritance  to  the  imperial  title  is  restricted  to 
the  male  line.  Desinence  is  guarded  against  by 
having  ten  houses  or  families,  which  are  sup- 
ported out  of  the  public  treasury,  their  allow- 
ances from  the  civil  list  being  made  annually. 
The  Empress  is  Haruko,  from  the  princely  family 
of  Ichijo,  born  May  28, 1850,  and  married  Feb. 
9,  1869.  The  silver  wedding  of  their  majesties 
was  celebrated  Feb.  9,  1894.  with  national  re- 
joicings, and  the  issue  of  two  commemorative 
Sostage  stamps  of  unusual  size,  significance  of 
ecoration,  and  brilliancy  of  color.  They  were 
inscribed  in  English :  *'  Imperial  Japanese  Post. 
Imperial  Wedding.  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary." 
The  Government  is  modeled  closely  upon  the 
system  of  German  imperialism,  and  the  execu- 
tive legislative  powers  are  united  in  and  exer- 
cised by  the  sovereign,  there  being  few  of  the 


checks  and  balances  in  government  that  are 
seen  in  the  American  system.  The  main  pur- 
i)ose,  in  view  of  the  popular  politics  and  of  the 
Liberal  or  antiministenal  party,  is  to  secure  the 
more  radical  differentiation  of  the  three  branches 
of  government,  the  limitation  of  the  imperial  pre- 
rogative, the  gradual  assimilation  of  the  Japa- 
nese to  the  British  model  of  political  procedure, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  clan  spirit  still  preva- 
lent among  the  men  in  authority,  who  come  al- 
most entirely  from  Sat.su ma  and  Choshin.  The 
seventh  session  of  the  Diet  was  opened  at  Tokio, 
Dec.  24,  1894.  The  national  standard  of  value 
is  the  silver  yen  (worth  78  cents),  in  which  all 
financial  figures  in  this  article  are  expressed. 

Area  and  Meteorology. — In  the  official  sur- 
vey of  the  empire,  it  is  reckoned  that  there  are 
twelve  great  islands  or  groups.  These  are  Hondo, 
Shikoku,  Kiushiu.  Hokkaido  or  Yezo,  Chishima 
or  the  Kuriles,  Sado,  Oki,  Awaji,  Iki,  Tsushima, 
Riu  Kiu  (Loo  Choo),  Ogasawara  or  Bonin.  The 
isles  adjacent  to  these  eight  groups  number  411. 
The  coast  line  of  the  archipelago,  omitting  that 
of  islands  having  an  outline  of  less  than  1  n' 
(2i  miles),  measures  17,221  miles.  The  area  of 
the  eight  groups  is  148,244  square  miles,  and  of 
the  atVjacent  isles  2,520  square  miles — a  total  of 
148,766  square  miles.  Of  this  superficies,  Hondo 
has  58-77,  Kiushiu  10-56,  and  Hokkaido  20-42 
per  cent.  Taxable  property  (irrigated  rice  fields, 
arable  land,  forests,  and  miscellaneous  lands)  oc- 
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cupies  54,184  square  miles.  For  administrative 
purposes  the  empire  is  divided  into  47  prefec- 
tures and  12,625  mayoralties.  For  meteorologic- 
al observation  and  weather  predictions  there 
are  7  divisions,  following  mainly  the  line  of  the 
ancient  do,  or  circuits,  which  have  12  main  and 
48  subordinate  stations,  at  which  barometric 
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pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  weather  are  noted  daily.  From  the 
data  thus  gathered  forecasts  are  issued  twice 
daily  and  notices  of  storms  are  regularly  posted. 
Popnlation. — According  to  the  census  re- 
turns, compiled  by  the  Department  of  Home 
Affairs,  on  Dec.  31,  1898,  there  were  7,859,218 
houses  and  41,886,265  inhabitants,  of  whom  20,- 
905,359  were  males  and  20,480,906  were  females. 
Classified  according  to  rank,  there  were  3,905 
nobles,  599  being  heads  of  houses,  and  8,306 
their  families ;  2,024,310  shizoku,  or  gentry,  432,- 
723  being  heads  of  families,  and  1,591,587  their 
families ;  39,358,050  heimin^  or  commoners, 
8,875,622  being  heads  of  houses  and  31,476,781 
their  families.  Foundlings  not  yet  adopted 
numbered  4,442,  while  there  were  1,225  prisoners 
unregistered  as  citizens,  the  census  of  1893 
shows  an  increase  of  41,648  houses  and  296,325 

Eersons  over  that  of  1892.  Of  the  1,177,663 
irths  in  1898,  601,961  were  of  bovs,  575,702 
were  of  girls,  and  108,872  were  stillborn.  In 
the  list  of  937,177  deaths,  478,808  were  of  males 
and  458,366  of  females,  the  sex  of  2  being  un- 
known. There  were  357,913  marriages  and  116,- 
636  divorces.  These  were  35,550  persons  known 
to  be  abroad  and  296,885  absconders.  The 
number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  ninety 
and  one  hundred  was  7,880;  of  those  over 
one  hundred,  98.  In  1892,  6  cities  (all  on 
Hondo)  had  over  100,000,  12  had  between 
50.000  and  100,000,  and  18  had  between  30,000 
and  50,000  inhabitants.  There  were  9,803  for- 
eign residents,  of  whom  94  were  in  the  diplo- 
matic or  consular  service  of  their  respective 
countries,  and  672  were  in  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment or  private  employ  as  teachers,  engineers, 
etc.  Of  this  total,  1,728  were  British,  958  Ameri- 
can, 480  German,  404  French,  and  5,574  Chinese. 


After  the  declaration  of  war  between  China  and 
Japan  a  majority  of  the  Chinese  left  the  ports, 
while  a  considerable  minority  remained,  having 
registered  and  received  protection  from  the  Jap- 
anese Government.  Owing  to  various  causes, 
growing  out  of  Japan's  adoption  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Christendom,  the  masterv  of  diseases, 
the  limitations  of  the  death  penalty,  the  repeal 
of  oppressive  sumptuary  laws,  the  redistribution 
of  land,  the  greater  freedom  of  life,  etc.,  the 
population,  which  remained  very  nearly  station- 
ary for  over  a  century  previous  to  1868,  is  now 
increasing  at  a  rate  that  presents  new  problems 
to  the  statesman  and  economist.  No  European 
country  except  Belgium  is  more  densely  popu- 
lated than  Japan. 

Finances. — Owing  to  the  sudden  and  un- 
looked-for outbreak  of  war  with  China  in  June, 
the  annual  budget  was  not  presented  to  the  Diet 
at  the  usual  time.  Nevertheless,  at  the  special 
session  called  at  Hiroshima,  which  place  the  Em- 
peror and  his  ministers  made  their  residence  for 
several  months  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  seat  of 
war,  a  credit  of  yen  150,000,000  was  voted  to  the 
Government  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
This  money  is  raised  by  loan.  Of  metal  coin- 
age—gold, silver,  copper,  and  nickel — there  had 
been  made  and  circulated  since  the  foundation 
of  the  mint  at  Osaka  (in  1870)  up  to  1893,  yen 
207,576,735,  of  which  in  1892-'93  ven  1,351,267 
in  gold,  12,141,928  in  silver,  and  500.000  in  nickel 
were  struck  and  issued.  The  paper  money  in 
circulation,  including  imperial  treasury  notes 
(19,200,044),  national  banknotes  (28,623,657),  and 
silver  certificates  (100,230.963),  exchangeable  for 
their  value  in  cash  at  the  Bank  of  Japan,  amounts 
to  yen  143,054,664.  Besides  the  taxes  collected 
by  the  General  Government  there  were  receipts 
of  local  taxes  in  the  various  prefectures,  for  po- 
lice, public  works,  penitentiaries,  etc.,  amount- 
ing to  yen  18,045,927.  The  Constitution  pre- 
scribes that  **when  the  budget  has  not  been 
brought  into  actual  existence  the  Government 
shall  carry  out  the  budget  of  the  previous  year." 

Army  and  NavT.— Japan  had  no  national 
army  until  1876,  wnen  the  hereditary  military 
monopoly  was  abolished  and  the  honors  of  war 
made  possible  to  all  males  of  twenty  or  more 
years  of  age.  On  Jan.  1,  1893,  there  were  643 
generals,  8,715  officers,  11,704  subprdinate  offi- 
cers, and  2,066  cadets  and  pupils ;  soldiers  and 
military  employees,  269,748.  In  the  infantry 
each  regiment  has  12  companies  or  3  battalions. 
In  time  of  peace  the  company  consists  of  192 
men,  of  whom  5  are  officers  and  29  are  **  first 
soldiers  "or  noncommissioned  officers,  the  grade 
of  corporal  not  being  known.  In  war  time  the 
company  at  full  strength  has  272  men.  A  regi- 
ment of  infantry  in  war  has  2,880  men ;  in  peace, 
2,347  tnen,  with  12  horses,  9  noncombatant  offi- 
cers, 349  "  first  soldiers,"  65  ordinary,  and  4  su- 
perior officers.  A  brigade  of  artillery  at  war 
strength  comprises  2  batteries,  each  of  6  bronze 
field  gims,  served  by  158  men  and  86  horses.  A  cav- 
alry company  in  war  has  189  men  and  140  horses. 
The  cannon  are  of  7^  centimetres  bore.  The  in- 
fantry is  armed  with  the  Murata  rifle,  a  maga- 
zine breech-loader  holding  9  cartridges  and  firing 
a  copper-coated  leaden  rod  H  inch  long,  the 
powder  used  making  little  smoke  and  noise.  The 
rapid  mobilization  of  troops  in  the  summer  of 
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1894  showed  that,  besides  50,000  men  actually 
under  arms,  100,000  trained  soldiers  were  avail- 
able. Their  discipline,  enthusiasm,  and  mastery 
of  the  details  of  scientific  warfare  account  large- 
ly for  their  successes  in  the  field.  In  the  navy 
there  are,  including  reserves  and  functionaries, 
13,987  men,  of  whom  269  are  superior,  1,122  or- 
dinary, and  2,072  subordinate  officers,  and  8,486 
sailors  and  marines.  Of  the  war  ships,  10  were 
built  in  Europe,  and  the  remaining  25  at  Yo- 
kosha  or  some  other  of  the  5  naval  stations,  2  of 
which  have  facilities  for  the  construction  of 
steel-armored  vessels  of  the  finest  modern  style 
and  equipment.  Cleanliness,  economy,  disci- 
pline, ana  attention  to  the  details  of  seamanship 
as  well  as  machinery  characterize  the  navy.  Be- 
sides impressing  into  the  national  service  all  the 
available  merchant  steamers,  the  Government 
purchased  or  chartered  a  fieet  of  fast  transports. 
The  elaborate  hospital  service  and  the  Red 
Cross  Society  proviae  for  the  needs  of  invalided 
and  wounded  soldiers 

Agricnltnre  and  Indnstry. — The  statistics 
for  1892  show  marked  increase  in  land  reclama- 
tion and  cultivation,  yet  the  amount  of  crops 
harvested  annually  varies  according  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  hurricanes,  inundations,  and  other 
destructive  natural  phenomena.  Rice  is  the 
staple  food,  and  irrigated  rice  land  excels  from 
three-  to  five-fold  all  others  in  value.  In  1892 
206,894,780  bushels  of  rice,  34,046,625  of  barley, 
30,285,120  of  rye,  and  15,370,210  of  wheat  were 
harvested,  the  average  yield  to  the  acre  for  all 
crops  being  1^  bushels.  In  general,  the  land 
is  most  fertile  when  nearest  the  cities,  the  chief 
manure  being  human  ordure.  The  ratio  of  agri- 
cultural products  to  the  total  exports  in  1892 
was  63*3  per  cent. ;  of  manufactures,  15*6:  min- 
ing products,  13*4;  marine  products,  49;  mis- 
ceUaneous,  2*8 ;  yet  the  ratio  of  arable  land  to 
the  entire  area  is  smaller  in  Japan  than  in  any 
European  country,  being  but  12'8  per  cent., 
compared  with  54*6  per  cent,  in  France  and  24*7 
in  Bulgaria.  There  is  not  only  plenty  of  waste 
land  in  Yezo,  but  also  in  Kiushiu  and  north- 
eastern Hondo,  besides  large  uncultivated  plains 
near  Tokio.  The  agricultural  classes  form  71 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  or  27,500,000  souls 
m  all.  While  the  commercial  and  industrial 
classes  are  well  supplied  with  banks,  the  farmers 
have  not  the  same  facilities  for  obtaining  capi- 
tal ;  hence  the  relatively  slower  rate  of  progress. 
The  silkworms  obtain  their  food  from  mulberry 
trees  planted  in  orchards  covering  619,923  acres. 
The  live  stock  of  the  empire  comprised  in  1891 
622,006  cows  and  435,416  oxen,  a  total  of  1,057,- 
422,  or  26  animals  to  every  1,000  persons.  Be- 
sides 844,790  mares,  there  were  702,871  stallions, 
or  a  total  of  1,547,661  horses,  or  38  to  every 
1,000  inhabitants.  Anipial  flesh  being  How  a 
standard  article  of  food,  and  horseflesh  popu- 
lar, there  were  slaughtered  in  1891  89,306  beeves 
and  25,817  horses  (against  none  in  1870  and 
3,062  in  1886).  Of  tea,  70,963,930  (troy)  pounds 
were  raised  in  1891.  In  14,703  distilleries,  in 
which  960,555  persons  were  employed,  136,319,440 
gallons  of  alcoholic  beverages  were  manufac- 
tured. In  10,170  factories  48,522,360  gallons  of 
soy  were  made.  The  ceramic  product  amounted 
to  yen  3,085,562.  In  sericulture  the  output  was 
8,074,819  cards  of  eggs,  11,149,760  troy  pounds 


of  raw  silk  of  superior  and  4,264,090  of  inferioi 
quality,  and  548,030  pounds  of  floss  silk.  Of 
matches,  12,841,021  gross,  valued  at  yen  2,572,- 
980,  were  made.  lier  astonishing  progress  as  a 
manufacturing  country,  which  is  enabling  Japan 
to  win  away  from  Great  Britain  much  of  the 
Indian,  most  of  the  Korean,  and  some  of  the 
Chinese  trade,  is  shown  in  the  record  of  the  cot- 
ton industry.  Steamers  especially  fitted  for  the 
trade  in  peninsular  Asia  are  being  purchased. 
The  first  cotton  mill  was  erected  in  1863,  with 
5,456  spindles.  In  1883  there  were  16  mills, 
with  43,704  spindles;  in  1893,  46  mills  had  600,- 
000  spindles.  Large  orders  for  more  spinning 
machmery— some  intended  for  yarns  of  the  fine 
qualities-^are  now  in  foreign  hands.  The  ex- 
port duty  on  cotton  yams  has  been  abolished. 

Commnnications.— Instead  of  the  foot-run- 
ner of  ancient  days,  who  carried  his  tiny  piick- 
age  at  the  end  of  a  split  bamboo,  the  organized 
postal  system  has  now  3,169  post  offices  and  535 
mixed  postal  and  telegraphic  stations;  27,859 
miles  01  territorial,  1,794  miles  of  ferry,  139  of 
river,  and  16,646  miles  of  marine  postal  routes 
are  now  open.  In  1892-'93  221,568,619  letters, 
50,829,700  papers,  and  5,412,424  book  packets, 
or  a  total  of  277,805,743  articles,  passed  through 
the  mails,  making  an  average  of  6*66  to  each  m- 
habitant.  In  1892  the  total  of  foreign  corre- 
spondence was  904,233  covers  sent  and  1,486,184 
received.  At  the  2,276  domestic  money-order 
offices,  2,944,622  orders,  amounting  to  yen  23,- 
872,453,  were  emitted,  while  6,296  foreign  orders, 
amounting  to  yen  227,637,  were  sent  or  paid. 
In  1892,  from  633  telegraph  offices,  over  8,688 
miles  of  lines  and  24,800  miles  of  wire  (not  in- 
cluding 492  miles  of  submarine  cables),  5,235,272 
messages  were  sent,  or  11*61  to  every  100  per- 
sons. The  messages  sent  abroad  numbered  52,- 
597,  and  those  received  from  abroad  54,895. 
Twenty  telephone  offices  employed  154  miles  of 
wire.  In  1893  the  railway  system  had  1,880 
miles  of  rail  in  operation  (of  which  558  were  on 
the  state  railways  and  1,322  owned  by  compa- 
nies), 267  under  construction,  and  358  surveyed 
ready  for  finishing.  The  total  expense  incurred 
by  public  and  private  enterprise  was  yen  84,493,-  , 
038,  for  which  there  was  of  private  capital  sub- 
scribed yen  73,123,000.  The  rolling  stock  com- 
prised 318  locomotives,  1,373  passenger  and  4,752 
freight  cars.  At  the  362  stations  26,977,970 
passengers  embarked.  The  net  profits  were  yen 
4,696,034,  the  expenses  being  48  per  cent,  of  the 
receipts.  There  are  also  in  the  empire  998,572 
vehicles  drawn  by  horse,  ox,  or  man  power,  the 
jinrikHhcts  numbering  177,303.  For  water 
transport  there  were  in  1892  643  steamers,  778 
sailing  vessels  of  European  model,  18.193  junks, 
and  585,456  small  boats.  The  coasts  are  lighted 
by  71  national  lighthouses  or  lightships  and  22 
beacons,  while  126  lighthouses,  towers,  boats,  or 
various  indicators  to  seafaring  people  are  sup- 
ported at  local  expense. 

Administration.-— One  of  the  greatest  of  re- 
forms accomplished  in  Japan,  leading  to  the  rel- 
ative decrease  of  the  burdens  borne  by  the  peo- 
ple and  the  multiplication  of  producers,  was  the 
reduction  of  the  nontaxpaying  gentry,  or  wear- 
ers of  two  swords,  from  the  status  of  pensioners 
to  that  of  breadwinners  and  ratepayers.  Prior 
to  1872  about  one  fifteenth  of  the  male  popula- 
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tion  were  real  or  prospective  officeholders,  the 
entire  class  of  gentry  and  nobles  living  at 
Government  expense  upon  the  people.  Twenty 
years  afterward,  in  1892,  despite  the  increase  in 
population  from  30,857,271  to  41,089,940,  the 
total  number  of  national  (81,211)  and  local  (17,- 
771)  civil  officers  was  but  48,982,  whose  salaries 
amounted  to  yen  11,426,740.  These  function- 
aries are  thus'  classified:  Personal  administra- 
tion, 21,261 ;  justice,  4,538 ;  police  and  prison 
agents,  20,670.  The  consular  and  diplomatic 
€orps  number  140,  against  the  123  foreign  min- 
isters and  consuls,  etc.,  residing  in  Japan.  In 
1892,  the  number  of  domiciled  citizens  paying  at 
least  yen  15  in  national  taxes,  and  havmg  there- 
fore the  right  to  vote  or  be  voted  for,  was  460,- 
^14.  Other  persons  paying  the  tax,  but  for 
various  reasons  (specified  in  the  Constitution) 
ineligible  to  all  the  elector's  rights  of  being 
elected  as  well  as  of  electing,  numbered  511,209. 
Notable  Events. — The  year  1894  opened  with 
the  Government's  dissolution,  Jan.  10,  of  the 
hostile  Diet  (which  demands  that  the  ministry 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  Diet,  and  not  to  the 
Emperor)  and  suppression  of  the  Great  Japan 
and  other  societies  noted  for  their  antiforei^n 
and  antigovemraent  tendencies.  Under  minis- 
terial oniers,  several  political  parties  were 
obliged  to  dissolve  or  reorganize,  and  many 
newspapers  were  suspended  or  suppressed.  At 
the  general  election  held  in  March  the  Radicals 
and  Independents  gained  161  out  of  the  300  seats 
in  the  Lower  House.  The  imperial  silver  wed- 
ding called  forth  extraordinary  manifestations 
of  popular  joy,  March  9;  and  the  issue  of  14.- 
300,000  commemorative  red  2-sen  and  700,000 
blue  5-sen  stamps.  The  Diet  met  May  12,  thor- 
oughly hostile  to  the  Government.  A  resolu- 
tion to  impeach  the  ministry  failed  for  want  of 
5  votes,  out  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
€tciion  of  the  ministry  was  passed.  The  Diet 
was  dissolved  June  2,  by  imperial  order,  after  a 
session  of  less  than  three  weeks.  At  the  elec- 
tions of  Sept.  1,  180  new  members  were  chosen, 
and  at  the  special  session  of  the  Diet  for  one 
week  at  Hiroshima  the  war  credit  of  yen  150.- 
000,000  was  unanimously  voted.  The  revision 
of  the  treaties  (originally  fixed  in  the  first  or 
American  treaty  for  1872),  after  twenty-two 
years  of  agitation,  was  inaugurated  by  Great 
britain  on  Aug.  26,  when  a  new  instrument,  in 
which  Japan  is  practically  treated  as  an  equal, 
was  signed  by  Liord  Kimberley  and  Viscount 
Mutsu.  Each  of  the  old  commercial  treaties 
with  Japan  (except  that  of  Mexico  in  1890)  is 
based  on  that  negotiated  by  Townsend  Harris  in 
1858.  The  new  American  treaty  was  signed  by 
Secretary  Gresham  and  Minister  Kurino  Nov.  22, 
and  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  Dec.  8. 
The  minister  of  Japan  at  Washington  is  Shini- 
chiro  Kurino,  formerly  a  student  in  Harvard 
University,  and  the  minister  of  the  United  States 
at  Tokio  is  Edwin  Dunn.  In  the  war  between 
China  and  Japan  the  following  is  the  order  of 
events :  By  the  treaty  of  Feb.  27,  1876,  in  which 
Korea  was  recognized  by  Japan  as  an  independ- 
ent nation  on  equak  terms,  the  Japanese'  con- 
sidered that  they  had  equal  rights  with  the 
Chinese  in  the  peninsula.  The  assassination  at 
Shanghai,  in  April,  of  a  Korean  refugee,  Kim 
Ok  Kiun,  who  had  found  asylum  in  Japan  for 


nine  years,  and  the  subsequent  honors  paid  by 
China  and  Korea  to  the  murderer,  roused  Japa- 
nese popular  excitement  to  fever  heat.  When, 
early  m  June,  the  insurrection  of  the  Tong  Haks 
brote  out  in  southern  Korea,  and  Li-Hung- 
Chang  sent  a  force  of  Chinese  soldiery  to  subdue 
them,  the  Japanese  Government  also,  according 
to  the  Tientsin  treaty  of  1885,  dispatched  a  force 
to  Seoul.  Having  had  her  legation  buildings 
burned  and  her  subjects  murdered  in  two  former 
uprisings,  Japan  now  demanded  from  Korea  a 
series  of  reforms.  Diplomatic  complications 
arising  between  the  authorities  of  Tokio  and 
Pekin,  the  Japanese  envoys  left  the  Chinese 
capital.  A  formal  declaration  of  war  with 
C/hina  was  made  by  Japan,  Aug.  1.  Both  bel- 
ligerents poured  their  forces  into  Korea — the 
Chinese  by  land  and  sea  and  the  Japanese  at 
Chemulpo' and  Gensan.  On  land  the  oattles  of 
Asan,  July  29  and  30,  and  Ping  Yang,  Sept.  16, 
resulted  in  victories  for  the  Japanese,  and  a  few 
days  later  Korea  was  cleared  of  Chinese  soldiery. 
On  the  water,  the  transport  "  Kow  Shing,"  laden 
with  1,100  Chinese  troops  for  Asan,  was  sunk 
by  the  "  Naniwa,"  and  a  Chinese  dispatch  vessel 
was  captured,  July  25.  On  Sept.  17  the  first 
great  naval  battle  between  modern  armored  ves- 
sels of  war  took  place  oft  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu 
river,  in  which  tne  Chinese  lost  four  ships.  The 
Japanese  army  crossed  into  Manchurian  terri- 
tory and  won  a  series  of  victories.  An  expedi- 
tion under  Marshal  Oyama  besieged  and  cap- 
tured Port  Arthur.  Near  the  close  of  the  year 
the  Chinese  sued  for  peace. 

The  Campaign  in  China.— After  the  taking 
of  Port  Arthur  (see  China)  the  reserves  of  the 
second  army  were  mobilized  and  a  landing  was 
made  on  the  Chinese  coast  in  the  Gulf  of  Liao 
Tung  near  Kinchow,  between  the  Great  Wall 
and  Niuchwang.  Resting  upon  the  fieet,  the 
two  divisions  of  the  second  army  operated  along 
the  shore  and  soon  established  communications 
with  the  two  divisions  of  the  first  array,  which 
advanced  through  Manchuria  in  the  direction  of 
Niuchwang,  not  venturing  to  march  upon  Muk- 
den, while  two  Chinese  armies  remained  on  their 
flank  to  cut  off  communications  with  the  other 
army  and  the  sea  base.  The  operations  were  im- 
peded by  snow  and  cold,  but,  as  weather  permit- 
ted, the  Japanese  advanced  to  Haicheng,  near 
which  place — at  Kungwasai — the  most  desperate 
engagement  of  the  war  was  fought  on  Dec.  19. 
The  Cninese  had  intrenched  themselves  in  a 
strong  position,  having  11  field  pieces  and  some 
machine  guns.  The  Japanese  could  not  pursue 
their  usual  fianking  tactics,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  though  they  were  superior  in 
numbers  and  in  artillery.  Gen.  Osaka's  fire  was 
returned  vigorously,  and  when  he  was  tempted 
to  make  a  charge  after  seeing  some  of  the  Chi- 
nese guns  dismounted,  his  men  were  driven  back 
with  heavy  loss  by  the  mitrailleuses  suddenly 
brought  into  plav.  A  second  assault  was  like- 
wise repulsed,  and  the  fighting  was  kept  up  by 
the  artillery  alone  until  den.  Katsura,  with  great 
difficulty,  brought  up  fresh  guns  and  re-enforce- 
ments of  infantry  from  Haicheng.  Another 
charge  carried  the  first  line  of  defenses,  but  the 
Chinese  kept  up  a  galling  fire  from  behind  the 
second  line  of  intrenchments  until  a  fourth 
charge  ended  the  battle.    The  Japanese  lost  460 
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men,  while  the  Chinese  losses  were  900  killed 
and  600  wounded  and  prisoners. 

The  Chinese  Emperor  superseded  both  Li- 
Hune-Chang  and  Prince  Kung,  and  appointed 
Lin  Kun  Yi,  Viceroy  of  Canton,  to  organize  the 
defense  of  the  capital  province.  The  first  Japa- 
nese armj  under  Gen.  Nodzu  established  friend- 
ly relations  with  the  Manchus,  whose  country 
they  occupied,  and  by  paying  for  all  supplies 
induced  tnem  to  return  to  their  homes  and  re- 
sume their  usual  occupations.  In  the  Liao 
Tung  peninsula  Field-Marshal  Oyama  set  up  a 
civil  government  at  Kinchow  and  collected  the 
customary  taxes  from  the  people.  Gen.  Sung 
rallied  his  scattered  forces  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  both  he  and  Gen.  Nieh  pressed  into  the  serv- 
ice all  able-bodied  Manchurians  that  thev  could 
catch,  with  the  intention  of  striking  a  blow  at 
Gen.  Xodzu's  army.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
the  Japanese  general  advanced  his  headquarters 
to  To  Chung  Su,  the  Japanese  armies  being  post- 
ed in  a  position  strong  for  either  offense  or  de- 
fense, along  a  curve  extending  from  Kaichow  or 
Kaiphing  on  the  sea  to  Haicheng,  which  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  thence  to  the  Mothien 
Ling  mountains. 

JEW8.  The  record  of  the  year  is  happily 
free  from  any  flagrant  outbreak  abroad.  A  lull 
appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  anti-Semitic 
movement,  many  of  whose  leaders  have  been 
convicted  of  penal  offenses  and  some  are  serv- 
ing their  terms  in  prison.  Slight  incidents,  it  is 
true,  have  taken  place  in  France,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and  Roumahia,  which  show  that 
the  virus  is  by  no  means  extinct :  but  these  have 
been  unduly  magnified  in  the  press  and  need 
arouse  no  apprehension.  The  action  of  Switzer- 
land in  prohioiting  the  Jewish  method  of  slaugh- 
tering animals  was  of  minor  importance  com- 
pared with  Prof.  Dembo's  work  on  the  same 
subject,  which  received  the  unqualified  approval 
of  many  European  scientists.  In  the  great  ma^ 
jority  of  European  abattoirs  in  the  chief  cities 
the  Jewish  method  is  almost  exclusively  em- 
ployed. In  Roumania  occasional  acts  of  intol- 
erance are  announced.  In  Morocco  instances  of 
injustice  continue  unchecked.  In  Bulgaria  a 
more  pacific  outlook  was  indicated.  In  Russia 
prior  to  the  death  of  Czar  Alexander  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  tell  whether  the  Government  was  in  ear- 
nest or  not  in  its  attempts  to  solve  the  Jewish 
problem.  When  it  closes  the  synagogue  in  Mos- 
cow and  permits  the  erection  of  one  in  St. 
Petersburg,  we  can  understand  neither  its  log^c 
nor  its  justice.  Expulsions  to  the  pale  con- 
tinued, and  the  slow  process  of  emigration  to 
the  Argentine  and  beyond  is  beginning.  Baron 
de  Hirsch  is  sanguine  of  the  success  of  his  Ar- 
gentine colonies,  but  his  hopes  are  not  generally 
shared.  The  new  Czar,  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected, will  prove  more  tolerant.  Early  in  De- 
cember it  was  cabled  that  he  would  allow  no 
further  persecution  of  Lutherans,  and,  as  Jew- 
ish bankers  are  floating  the  new  Russian  loan 
when  a  year  ago  no  Jewish  bankers  would  inter- 
est themselves  in  Russian  finances,  there  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate  a  more  humane  policy. 
England  had  its  periodical  scare  of  pauper  aliens, 
duo  to  the  influx  of  Russian  and  Polish  immi- 
grants, but  it  was  proved  that  their  numbers 
were  comparatively  few  and  decreasing.     The 


Emperor  of  Aostria-Hangary  opened  in  person 
the  new  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  in  Lemberg. 
M.  Maurioe  Loewy,  of  Paris,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of  France.  Samuel  Mon- 
tagu, M.  P.,  was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria. 
Dr.  Gaster  was  reappomted  Uchester  lecturer  at 
Oxford,  and  Israel  Gollancz  English  examiner 
at  the  London  Universitv.  S.  Schechter  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  on  "  ftabbinic  Theology "  in 
London.  Ludwig  Mond,  the  chemist,  presented 
a  fund  for  special  research  to  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion. A  meeting  of  representatives  of  societies 
interested  in  the  colonization  of  Syria  was  held 
in  Pari&  An  Anglo-Jewish  Historical  Society 
was  organized  by  Lucien  Wolf,  of  London.  Sig. 
nor  Romanin  Jacur  was  appointed  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Italian  Public  Works.  The 
Austrian  House  of  Magnates  took  further  steps 
in  the  recognition  of  religious  liberty.  The 
Jews  of  Buda  Pesth  showed  marked  sympathy  in 
the  death  of  Louis  Kossuth,  and  special  services 
were  held  in  his  memory.  New  synagogues  were 
formed  in  South  Africa.  Prof.  L«on  Errera, 
of  the  University  of  Brussels,  issued  a  French 
work  on  *'  The  Russian  Jews,"  which  was  trans- 
lated into  English ;  he  advocates  their  complete 
emancipation.  Josef  Israels,  the  Dutch  painter, 
celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday,  ana  Prot 
Lazarus,  the  German  philosopher,  enioyed  a 
similar  honor.  Mr.  Isaac  A.  Isaacs,  of  Melbourne, 
was  appointed  Attorney-General  for  Victoria. 
M.  Sylvain  Levi  was  called  to  the  chair  of  San- 
skrit at  the  College  of  France. 

In  the  necrology  of  the  year  abroad  may  be 
mentioned  Chief-Rabbi  Marco  Mortara,  of  j(lan- 
tua ;  Prof.  Louis  L.  Lewandowski,  Berlin,  com- 
poser ;  Dr.  Ludwig  Frankl,  Vienna,  physician, 
poet,  and  author ;  Dr.  Perles,  Munich,  rabbi  and 
philoloffist;  Dr.  Moritz  Traube,  Berlin,  scientist; 
Rev.  Naphtali  Levy,  London,  author;  Salomon 
Sassoon,  Bombay,  A.  M.  Gubbay,  Paris,  philan- 
thropists; E.  J.  Asser,  Artisterdam,  lawyer;  Gus- 
tav  Levy,  Paris,  engraver ;  Dr.  Joseph  fiyrtl,  Vi- 
enna, scientist  and  physician ;  Dr.  Victor  Widal, 
of  the  French  military  medical  staff;  Dr.  N. 
Deutschlftnder,  Berlin,  rabbi  and  teacher;  Dr. 
Brandeis,  Copenhagfen.  physician. 

At  home,  despite  the  long-continued  strin- 
gency, the  progress  of  American  Judaism,  the 
enlargement  of  its  institutions,  and  the  increase 
of  siynagogues  and  societies  continued  unchecked. 
With  a  population  that  has  rapidly  passed  the 
half-million  mark,  the  community  is  too  large 
and  its  interests  too  manifold  to  receive  even  a 
temporary  setback.  The  process  of  evolviug  a 
homogeneous  Judaism  out  of  the  varied  elements, 
however,  is  necessarily  slow.  A  further  attempt 
at  uniting  the  reformed  congregations  was  the 
final  revision  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book  by  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis.  This 
has  already  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  syna- 
gogues, and  will,  perhaps,  be  followed  by  a 
*'  Union  Catechism,"  ranging  together  on  a  com- 
mon platform  the  various  progressive  congre- 
gations, and  checking  for  a  time  the  individu- 
alism that  seems  to  have  taken  deep  root  in 
American  Israel.  The  chjirity  problem  has  not 
reached  its  solution  during  the  year,  but  the 
marked  decrease  in  immigration  has  somewhat 
eased  the  situation.  The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trust 
continues  its  work,  particularly  along  educational 
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lines.  The  best  results  of  its  activity  are  seen 
in  the  saocess  of  the  Woodbine  colony  in  New 
Jersey,  where  about  1,000  acres  of  farm  land 
have  been  tilled  and  rendered  fairlv  productive. 
A  canning  factory,  an  agricultural  school,  and 
mechanicai  shops  are  features  of  the  colony,  in 
which  50  farms  are  in  successful  operation,  with 
about  500  colonists  in  all.  The  Order  of  B'nai 
Brith  has  completed  its  arrangements  for  open- 
ing a  technical  school  in  Philadelphia.  A  steady 
increase  in  benevolent  institutions,  with  the  en- 
largement of  old  or  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings, has  been  the  rule  among  the  charities  in 
the  larger  cities.  The  literary  output  was  fair. 
The  Jewish  Publication  Society  issued  its  full 
quota  of  books;  Judaism  at  the  World^s  Fair 
was  admirably  represented  in  a  volume  pub- 
lished by  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
legations.  Dr.  Waldst^in  wrote  on  •*  The  Jew- 
ish Question."  Miss  Emma  Wolfs  "  A  Prodigal 
in  Love "  was  a  successful  novel.  Dr.  Gross 
translated  Dr.  Kayserling's  work  on  the  contri- 
butions of  Jews  to  Americans  discovery.  Oscar 
S.  Straus  wrote  a  biography  of  Roger  Williams. 
The  second  year's  proceedings  of  the  American 
Jewish  Historical  Society  were  of  much  interest 
Prof.  Mielziner's  "  Introduction  to  the  Talmud," 
an  edition  of  notes  on  Biblical  criticism  by  the 
late  Michael  Heilprin,  a  further  part  of  Dr. 
Jastrow's  "  Talmudic  Dictionary,"  and  an  elab- 
orate study  of  "  Yemen  Manuscripts  "  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Kohut  were  also  published,  together 
with  works  by  Revs.  M.  H.  Harris,  M.  Flue- 
gel,  Em.  Schreiber,  Henry  Iliowizi,  and  Henry 
Uohen.  Rev.  Dr.  Krauskopf's  visit  to  Russia 
aroused  some  discussion,  but  led  to  no  practical 
result.  Fresh  Impetus  was  given  to  the  Jewish 
Chautauqua  movement.  The  necrology  included 
Adolph  L.  Sanger,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  city;  Rev.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Kohut,  Talmudist,  author,  and  preacher ; 
and  Jesse  Seligman,  banker  and  philanthropist. 
At  the  fourteenth  Council  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations,  at  New  Or- 


leans, in  December,  Leo  N.  Ijevi,  of  Galveston, 
gave  the  oration,  wherein  he  assailed  the  posi- 
tion of  Reform  Judaism  and  its  representative 
leaders  as  illogical  and  disloyal.  His  address 
aroused  a  protest  from  the  assembled  rabbis. 
His  main  point  was  that  if  the  Jews  of  America 
would  check  the  demoralization  that  exists,  and 
desire  to  preserve  their  religion,  they  must  in- 
sist that  their  spiritual  leaders  shall  define  that 
reli^on,  adhere  to  it  themselves,  and  teach  it  to 
their  congregations.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  promote  circuit  preaching.  There  are  now  97 
congregations  represented  in  the  Union,  and  the 
net  increase  of  the  funds  during  the  year  reached 
$25,451.  The  influence  of  the  American  Jewess 
was  noticeable  not  only  in  important  papers  that 
appeared  in  the  Jewish  press,  among  others  one 
by  Miss  Josephine  Lazarus,  in  which  she  pleaded 
for  a  union  of  the  best  elements  of  Christianity 
and  Judaism,  or  at  least  a  purification  of  Juda- 
ism from  all  ceremonial  ana  its  resurrection  as  a 
religion  of  the  spirit  alone,  but  also  in  the  ad- 
vance made  by  tne  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  an  outgrowth  of  the  World's  Fair.  Its 
purposes  are :  *'  To  bring  about  closer  relations 
among  Jewish  women,  to  furnish  by  an  organic 
union  a  medium  of  communication  and  a  means 
of  prosecuting  work  of  common  interest,  to 
further  unitea  eflfort  in  behalf  of  Judaism  by 
supplying  means  of  study,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
work  of  social  reform  by  the  application  of  the 
best  philanthropic  thought."  Its  central  board 
is  in  Chicago.  Sections  were  formed  in  Chica- 
go, Quincy,  111.,  Baltimore,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Paul,  Duluth,  Denver,  Minneapolis, 
Allegheny  City,  and  New  York,  and  its  member- 
ship nas  reached  1,000.  It  aims  to  interest  and 
instruct  workingwomen  as  well  as  women  of 
leisure.  Its  plan  of  work  embraces  the  forma- 
tion of  circles,  subject-matter  for  study  in  Jew- 
ish history  and  religion,  the  establishment  of 
libraries  and  lecture  courses,  and  philanthropic 
agencies,  their  study  and  practical  applica- 
tion. 
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KANSAS,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the 
Union  Jan.  29,  1861 ;  area,  82,080  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial 
census,  was  107,206  in  1860;  364,399  in  1870; 
996,096  in  1880;  and  1,427,096  in  1890.  Capital, 
Topeka. 

Government. — The  following  were  the  Slate 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Lorenzo  D. 
Lewelling,  Populist;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Per- 
cy Daniels;  Secretary  of  State,  Richard  S.  Os- 
borne ;  Auditor,  Van  Buren  Prather ;  Treasurer, 
William  H.  Biddle :  Attorney-General,  John  T. 
Little;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Henry  M.  Gaines ;  Superintendent  of  Insurance, 
S.  H.  Snider;  State  Bank  Commissioner,  John 
W.  Breidenthal ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  John 
Hall,  P.  B.  Maxson,  W.  D.  Vincent;  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  Albert  H.  Ilorton : 
Associate  Justices,  W.  A.  Johnston,  S.  H.  Allen. 

Finances.— For  the  biennial  period  ending 
June  80,  1894,  the  State  treasury  statement  is  as 


follows :  Balance  on  July  1,  1892,  $727,162.51 ; 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1893, 
$2,706,876.17 ;  receipts  for  the  vear  ending  June 
30,  1894,  $2,395,015.37;  total,  $6,101,891.54. 
Disbursements  for  the  year  ending   June  30, 

1893,  $2.538,498.94 ;  disbursements  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1894,  $2,448,228.88 ;  total  dis- 
bursement, $4,986,727.82;  balance  on  June  30, 

1894,  $842,326.23.  The  State  debt  on  the  last- 
mentioned  date  was  $801,000.  This  was  dimin- 
ished on  Oct.  15  to  $788,500  by  the  payment  of 
bonds  then  due. 

Railroads.— On  June  30, 1893,  the  total  rail- 
road mileage  in  the  State  was  8,906*06,  an  in- 
crease of  19*77  miles  for  the  year  preceding. 
The  total  passenger  earnings  for  last  year  were 
$40,579,944,  showing  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year  of  $3,153,177.  The  freight  earnings 
were  $105,588,883,  an  increase  of  $4,840,662. 
The  total  earnings  and  income  of  the  roads  were 
$158,271,577,  and  the  total  expenses  and  pay- 
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ments  exclusive  of  dividends  were  $146,877,777. 
The  amount  paid  in  dividends  was  $6,183,023, 
divided  among  4  companies  as  follows:  Bur- 
lington, $3,820,221;  Rock  Island,  $1,846,232; 
Chicago  Great  Western,  $379,080;  and  the  Kan- 
sas Citv,  Fort  Scott,  and  Memphis,  $137,490. 

Agricnltaral. — According  to  the  report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  yield  of 
winter  and  spring  wheat  for  1893  was  24,827,- 
523  bushels,  valued  at  $10,964,110;  the  yield  of 
com  was  118,624,639  bushels,  valued  at  $32,621,- 
762 ;  and  of  oats,  28,194,717  bushels,  valued  at 
$6,488,342.  Animals  to  the  value  of  $42,774,- 
761  were  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter  during 
the  year.  The  number  and  value  of  animals  on 
the  farms  as  ascertained  during  the  vear  were 
as  follow:  Horses,  860,186,  value  $44,729,672; 
mules.  88,585,  value  $5,492,270;  milch  cow?, 
567,353,  value  $11,347,060;  other  cattle,  1,505,- 
273,  value  $25,589,641;  sheep,  224,952,  value 
$562,880;  swine,  1,406,086,  value  $10,545,645. 

Farmers'  Alliance.— Early  in  February  the 
National  Farmers'  Alliance  held  its  annual  ses- 
sions at  Topeka.  Representatives  of  the  order 
were  present  from  nearly  every  State,  and  ad- 
dresses were  made  upon  agricultural  and  polit- 
ical topics.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  as  representing  the  sentiment  of  the 
order  on  political  subjects : 

I.  We  demand  a  national  currency,  safe,  sound,  and 
flexible,  issued  by  the  General  Goveminont  only,  a 
full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private ;  and 
that,  without  the  use  of  bankmg  corporations,  a  just, 
equitable,  and  efficient  means  of  distribution  direct 
to  the  people,  at  a  tax  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent.,  be 
provided,  as  set  forth  in  our  sub-treasury  plan,  or 
some  better  system ;  also  by  payments  in  discharge 
of  its  obligations  for  public  improvements. 

a.  We  demand  the  free  and  imlimited  coinage  of 
silver  and  gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

b.  We  demand  that  the  amount  of  circulating  me- 
dium be  speedily  increased  to  at  least  $50  per  capita. 

c.  We  demand  a  graduated  income  tax. 

d.  We  demand  that  our  national  len^islation  shall 
be  so  framed  in  the  future  as  not  to  build  up  one  in- 
dustry at  the  expense  of  another. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  money  of  the  country  should 
be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 

§le;  and  hence  we  demand  that  all  national  and 
tate  revenues  shall  be  limited  to  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Government,  economically  and  honestly 
administered. 

/.  We  demand  that  postal  savin^fs  banks  be  estab- 
lisned  by  the  Government,  for  the  safe  deposit  of  the 
earnings  of  the  people  and  to  facilitate  exchange. 

II.  The  land,  including  all  the  natural  resources  of 
wealth,  is  the  heritage  of  all  the  people,  and  should 
not  be  monopolized  for  speculative  purposes,  and 
alien  ownership  of  land  should  be  prohibited.  AH 
land  now  held  oy  railroads  and  other  corporations  in 
excess  of  their  actual  needs,  and  all  lands  now  owned 
by  aliens,  should  be  reclaimed  by  the  Government 
and  held  for  actual  settlers  only. 

III.  Transportation  being  a  means  of  exchange  and 
a  public  necessity,  the  Government  should  own  and 
operate  the  railroads  in  the  interest  of  the  people, 
'rlie  telegraph  and  telephone,  like  the  post-office  sys- 
tem, being  a  necessity  for  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence^ should  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  interest  of  the  peo]>le. 

The  Governor  and  Mrs.  Lease.— On  Dec. 
28,  1893,  Gov.  Lewelling  issued  an  order  remov- 
ing Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lease  from  her  olTice  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  to  which 
he  had  appointed  her  earlier  in  the  year.    No 


reason  for  the  removal  was  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, nor  was  she  accorded  a  hearing  prior  to 
the  order.  She  accordingly  determined  to  test 
the  question  in  the  courts,  whether  the  Governor 
possessed  unlimited  power  of  removal  without 
cause  shown,  and  for  this  purpose  brought  suit 
in  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  January.  This 
suit  was  decided,  on  Feb.  14,  in  her  favor.  The 
court  in  its  opinion  says : 

The  Constitution  ordains  that  the  trustees  of  the 
benevolent  institutions  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  but  does  not  declare  the  term  or  tenure 
of  office  of  the  trustee.  Section  2,  Article  XV,  of 
the  Constitution  ordains :  "  The  tenure  of  any  otfice 
not  herein  provided  for  may  be  declared  bv  law; 
wh^n  not  so  declared,  such  office  shall  be  hefd  dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  authority  making  the  ap- 
pointment" Section  2,  chapter  cxxx.  Session  Laws  of 
1876,  declares  that  the  term  or  tenure  of  office  of  the 
trustees,  after  1879,  shall  be  three  years.  The  obvious 
meaning  of  section  2  of  Article  aV  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  that  in  those  offices,  the  term  or  tenure  of 
which  is  not  fixed  by  law,  the  incumbent  may  be  re- 
moved at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  power;  but 
where  the  term  or  tenure  is  declared  by  law,  then 
the  officer  shall  hold  for  the  full  term. 

Political. — state  officers,  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  members  of  Congress 
were  to  be  chosen  at  the  November  election. 
The  first  ticket  for  State  officers  in  the  field  was 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  in  convention  at 
Topeka  on  June  6.  It  contained  the  following 
names :  For  Governor,  Edmund  N.  Morrill ;  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  James  A.  Troutman;  for 
Secreta^  of  State,  W.  C.  Edwards;  for  Auditor, 
George  E.  Cole ;  for  Treasurer,  Otis  L.  Atherton ; 
for  Attorney-General,  F.  B.  Dawes ;  for  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Edwin  Stanley ; 
for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  A.  John- 
ston: for  Congressman  at  Large,  Richard  W. 
Blue.  The  platform  adopted  contained  the  fol- 
lowing: 

We  adhere  to  the  Kepublican  doctrine  of  protec- 
tion, and  believe  that  tariff  laws  should  protect  the 
products  of  the  farm  as  well  as  of  the  factory. 

The  American  people  favor  bimetallism,  and  the 
Republican  party  demands  the  use  of  both  jjold  and 
silver  as  standard  money,  with  such  restrictions  and 
under  such  provisions,  to  be  determined  by  legisla- 
tion, as  will  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  of 
values  of  the  two  metals ;  and  that  the  purchasing 
and  debt-paying  power  of  the  dollar,  whether  of  gold, 
silver,  or  paper,  shall  be  at  all  times  equal.  The  in- 
terest* of  the  producers  of  the  country,  its  farmers 
and  its  workingmen,  demand  that  tiie  mints  be  opened 
to  the  coinage  of  silver  of  the  mines  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  Congress  should  enact  a  law  levying 
a  tax  upon  imnortations  of  foreign  silver  sufficient  to 
fully  protect  the  products  of  our  own  mines. 

We  favor  national  and  State  legislation  for  the  en- 
couragement of  irrigation. 

On  June  12  the  Prohibitionists  met  in  State 
convention  at  Olathe,  and  nominated  the  fol- 
lowing candidates:  For  Governor,  L  O.  Picker- 
ing ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  H.  F.  Douthart : 
for  Secretary  of  State,  J.  N.  Howard ;  for  Audi- 
tor, J.  P.  Perkins ;  for  Treasurer,  James  Murray; 
for  Attorney-General.  M.  V.  B.  Bennett;  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Mrs.  A. 
Allison ;  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  J.  R. 
Silver ;  for  Congressman  at  Large,  Frank  Hol- 
singer. 

On  the  same  day  the  representatives  of  the 
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People's  party,  in  convention  at  Topeka,  renomi- 
nated Gov.  Lewelling,  Treasurer  Biddle,  Auditor 
Prather,Attomey-GeneralLittle,Superintendent- 
of-Public-lnstruction  Gaines,  and  C'ongressman- 
at-Large  Harris.  For  Lieutenant-Governor,  D. 
I.  Furbeck  was  nominated;  for  Secretary  of 
State,  J.  W.  Amis ;  and  for  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  George  W.  Clark.  The  platform 
adopted  approves  the  State  administration,  de- 
mands free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to 
1,  denounces  national  and  State  banks  of  issue, 
favors  national  and  State  boards  of  arbitration 
for  labor  differences,  demands  service  pensions 
for  soldiers,  and  contains  the  following  declara- 
tions on  State  issues : 

We  favor  a  State  irrigation  department  to  investi- 
gate methods  and  water  supplies,  and  encourage 
more  extended  irrigation. 

We  demand  a  frei^ht^rate  law  based  on  the  line  of 
the  maximum-rate  bill  passed  bv  the  Senate  and 
afterward  defeated  by  tne  Republican  House,  and 

auote,  in  proof  of. the  need  of  such  law^  the  plank  of 
le  Republican  platform  adopted  at  their  State  Con- 
vention in  1892,  wliich  we  adopt  and  make  a  part  of 
this  demand,  to  wit : 

We  insist  that  the  great  transportation  companies, 
which  derive  their  corporate  existence  from  Kansas 
laws  and  their  linanciai  existence  from  Kansas  trade 
and  commerce,  owe  to  the  people  of  Kansas  fair,  etjui- 
table,  and  honest  treatment  in  the  matter  of  freight 
rates;  and  we  are  opposed  to  the  inequitable  and 
oppressive  discrimination  in  the  adjustment  of  such 
rales  by  said  corporations^  whereby  the  merchants, 
shippers,  uud  consumers  ot  other  States  are  enriched 
at  tlie  expense  and  to  the  injury  of  the  people  of 
Kansas ;  and  we  demand  of  the  next  Legislature  the 
utmost  diligence  in  enacting  appropriate  legislation, 
providing  Uierefor  to  the  end  that  the  agricultural, 
mercantile,  and  other  interests  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
shall  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality^  so  far  as 
freight  rates  are  concerned,  with  the  like  mterests  of 
adjoining  States ;  believing  that  all  power  is  vested 
in  the  people,  and  that  all  laws  of  vital  importance 
should  be  initiated  and  approved  or  disapproved  by 
them.  Therefore  we  indorse  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum system. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  To- 
peka on  July  3.  It  refused  to  adopt  any  of  the 
nominees  of  the  People*8  party,  and  placed  in 
the  field  a  ticket  of  its  own  bearing  the  follow- 
ing names :  For  Governor,  David  Overmyer ;  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Sidney  G.  Cooke ;  for  Sec- 
retary of  State,  E.  J.  Herning;  for  Treasurer, 
Barney  Lantry ;  for  Auditor,  W.  E.  Banks ;  for 
Attorney-General,  James  McKinstry ;  for  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  M.  H.  Wyckoff ; 
for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  J.  D.  Mc- 
Cleverty ;  for  Congressman  at  Large,  Joseph  G. 
Lowe.  Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  free 
silver  coinage  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  recommend- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  national  commission 
to  examine  into  pauper  immigration  and  devise 
a  remedy  therefor,  aenouncing  the  adoption  of 
religious  tests  as  a  qualification  for  oflice,  favor- 
ing liberal  pensions,  and  demanding  legislation 
that  will  properly  protect  the  rights  of  both 
capital  and  labor.*  On  State  issues  the  following 
declarations  were  made : 

We  favor  the  improvement  of  public  roads  and  the 
passage  of  reosonoole  laws  necessary  to  accomplish 
such  results. 

We  demand  the  repeal  of  all  laws  authorizing  the 
issue  of  bonds  for  any  purpose  other  than  public 
buildings  and  free  bridges  upon  public  roads. 


Owing  to  the  vastly  changed  condition  of  our  peo- 
ple since  the  adoption  of  our  State  Constitution,  we 
ore  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  convention. 

The  Democracy  of  Kansas  again  demand  a  resub- 
mission of  the  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  vote  of 
the  electors  of  the  Commonwealth,  believing  that  ex- 

Serience  from  year  to  year  since  its  adoption  has 
emonstrated  that  it  was  the  work  of  folly  and  fanati- 
cism ;  that  it  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  lessened 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  has  been  the  fruitful 
parent  of  fraud,  bribery,  perjury,  and  oflicial  corrup- 
tion ;  and  in  lieu  thereof  we  favor  a  system  of  high 
license  and  local  option,  and  demand  the  repeal  of 
the  iniquitous  laws  passed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  practical  effect  the  purpose  anu  intent  of  said 
amendment. 

We  oppose  woman  suffrage,  as  tending  to  destroy 
the  home  and  family— the  true  basis  of  political  safe- 
ty— ^and  express  the  hope  that  the  helpmeet  and 
/guardian  of  the  family  sanctuary  may  not  oe  dragged 
from  the  modest  punty  of  self-imposed  seclusion  to 
be  thrown  unwillingly  into  the  unfeminine  places  of 
political  strife. 

The  disgraceful  returning-board  proceedings  of 
the  last  election,  worthy  of  tne  palmiest  days  of  car- 
petbag corruption,  resulting  as  it  did  in  the  unlawful 
larceny  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature,  as  also 
the  subsequent  disgraceful  proceedings  of  botli  Popu- 
list and  Republican  parties,  deserve  the  patriotic  at- 
tention ancl  condemnation  of  the  people. 

At  the  election  in  November  the  entire  Repub- 
lican State  ticket  was  elected.  Morrill,  for  Gov- 
ernor, received  148,697  votes,  and  was  elected ; 
Leweiling  received  118,329;  Overmyer,  26,709; 
Pickering,  6,496.  The  proposed  suffrage  amend- 
ment to  the  State  Constitution  was  rejected  by 
130,139  votes  against  it  to  95,302  for  it.  The 
Populists  elected  1  member  of  Congress:  the 
Hepublicans  elected  the  other  6  district  mem- 
bers and  the  Congressman  at  Large. 

KENTUCKY,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to  the 
Union  June  1,  1792 ;  area,  40,400  square  miles; 
population  in  1890,  1,858,635.  Capital,  Frank- 
fort 

Government. — ^The  State  officers  during  the 
year  were :  Governor,  John  Y.  Brown,  Democrat : 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Mitchell  C.  Alford ;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  John  W.  Ileadley  ;  Treasurer, 
Henry  S.  Hale ;  Auditor,  L.  C.  Norman  ;  Attor- 
ney-CJeneral,  Wm.  J.  Hendrick;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  Edward  P.  1  hompson ; 
Adjutant-General,  A.  J.  Gross;  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  Nicholas  McDowell;  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance,  Henry  T.  Duncan ;  Regis- 
ter of  the  Land  Office,  G.  B.  Swango  ;  f^il- 
road  Commissioners,  C.  C.  McChord,  C.  B.  Poyntz, 
and  Urey  Woodson. 

Caswell  Bennett,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  died  Aug.  9.  The  other  justices  during 
the  year  were  William  S.  Pryor  and  Joseph  H. 
Lewis. 

In  January,  1895,  the  new  court  of  7  judges 
took  their  seats:  Chief  Justice,  William  S. 
Pryor ;  Associate  Justices,  Joseph  H.  Lewis, 
Jaines  A.  Ilazelrigg,  John  R.  Grace,  Thomas  H. 
Paynter,  Sterling  B.  Toney,  and  B.  L.  D.  Guffy. 

t^inances.^ — In  his  message  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  January  the  Governor  said :  **  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  large  balance 
in  the  treasury  on  June  30.  The  financial  con- 
ditions have  been  severe  for  more  than  a  year 
past.  All'taxpayers  have  keenly  felt  the  burden 
of  meeting  their  obligations.  I  believe  that  the 
tax  rate  may  be  safely  reduced  several  cents  on 
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the  $100."    Bat  in  July  the  following  was  pnb- 
lished: 

State-Trewurer  Hale  bwi  closed  the  treasury  until 
Oct  1,  when  two  fifths  of  the  total  aiuoont  of  the 
■chool  money  due  the  teachen,  or  over  $850,000,  will 
have  to  be  paid.  The  collections  of  the  revenue  due 
on  April  1  did  not  meet  the  expectations  of  the  Treas- 
urer, and  he  could  see  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  of 
roeetioi^  the  immediate  demands  on  the  treasury  and 
prr>vidinf(  for  the  accumulation  of  the  school  monev 
other  than  by  entire  suspension  of  the  payment  of  all 
claims.  There  is  a  deficit  of  more  than  $627,181  in 
the  i^eneral  expenditure  fund,  out  of  which  all  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Government  are  paid,  and  an 
actual  deficit  in  the  treasury  as  a  whole,  when  the 
suras  credited  to  the  sinkinfi^  and  school  funds  are 
taken  into  account,  of  more  than  $277,577. 

On  Dec.  29  it  was  annonnced  that  the  fands 
were  exhausted,  and  the  salaries  due  Dec.  31  to 
State  officers  could  not  be  paid. 

The  people  of  Union  County  are  resisting  the 
payment  in  full  of  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  a  rail- 
road. One  township  has  Toted  to  take  $15,000, 
and  another  $60,000,  in  bonds,  to  be  delivered 
when  the  road  should  be  completed.  Work  was 
begun,  and  all  seemed  to  be  going  so  well  that 
the  company's  alleged  agent  induced  the  county 
officers  to  sign  and  deliver  the  bonds.  As  soon 
as  signed  they  were  hurried  off,  and  soon  after- 
ward the  work  on  the  proposed  railway  stopped. 
The  bonds  were  sold  to  third  parties  for  73  cents 
on  the  dollar.  The  people  will  pay  that  amount, 
but  will  resist  any  attempt  to  collect  the  whole. 

The  $600,000  refunded  by  the  Government  for 
the  war  tax  was  placed  in  the  school  fund,  but 
was  borrowed  for  general  expenses,  and  a  per- 
petual bond  bearing  interest  was  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  schoolf  und.  The  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  issued  a  letter  to  county 
superintendents  in  July,  in  which  he  said :  "  The 
Auditor's  estimate,  due  this  day,  in  accordance 
with  the  revised  law,  has  been  rendered,  and  I 
find  that  a  per  capita  of  only  $2.75  can  be  de- 
clared. This  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  disap- 
pointment, as  it  has  been  contemplated  that  at 
least  the  rate  of  last  year  could  be  maintained." 

In  the  suits  against  the  sureties  of  ex-Treasurer 
Tate  A  decision  was  given  in  the  circuit  court  in 
May,  holding  the  bondsmen  liable  for  $24,566.24, 
with  interest  from  date.  This  judgment  covers 
defalcations  occurring  in  1886-*88,  and  was  a 
practical  victory  for  the  State.  After  the  judg- 
ment was  rendered  a  conference  of  the  attorneys 
for  the  defense  with  the  Attorney-General  and 
another  for  the  Commonwealth  resulted  in  an 
agreement  to  the  effect  that  the  Commonwealth 
was  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  suit,  and  the  defense 
would  not  appeal  the  case  but  pay  the  judgment 
at  once. 

The  Penitentiarjr. — A  sensation  was  created 
at  Frankfort,  in  Apnl,  by  the  discovery  of  an  al- 
leged conspiracy  lor  an  outbreak  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary. Six  of  the  convicts  were  implicated, 
and  made  a  confession  after  the  (Jiscovery  of  a 
plan  to  saw  out  one  of  their  cells  at  night,  un- 
lock the  others,  kill  the  night  guard  nearest 
them,  and  escape.  Duplicate  keys  were  found 
in  their  posse.««sion.  In  September  a  similar  plot 
was  discovered  by  means  of  the  report  of  a  man 
who  overheard  the  conspirators  talKine^.  It  was 
their  purpose  to  make  an  attempt  as  the  guards 
and  prisoners  were  going  to  supper.     With  4 


large  kniTcs  made  from  files  they  intended  to 
kill  the  guards  and  take  their  wei^ns,  then  kill 
the  gua^  on  the  wall  between  the  male  and  fe- 
male wards,  and  make  their  escape  by  passing 
over  the  wall.  They  were  placed  in  irons  and  in 
separate  oel  is,  and  all  made  confession.  Eighteen 
or  more  were  in  the  plot. 

The  south  section  of  the  prison  warehouse  was 
destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  12.  It  was  filled  with 
chairs,  the  property  of  oontiactors. 

Banks. — A  report  made  to  the  General  As- 
sembly by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  February, 
said  that  a  great  number  of  corporations  in  the 
State  had  not  complied  with  that  section  of  the 
law  placing  banks,  trust  companies,  and  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  were  liable  to  the 
penalties  prescribed.  Following  are  extracts 
from  the  report : 

There  are  at  present  168  State  and  18  private  banks 
in  the  State.  The  former  have  made  8  Bct8  of  reports, 
of  dates  July  1,  Sept  28,  and  Dec  23,  1893.  The  Ut- 
ter have  made  2  sets  of  reports,  of  dates  June  1  and 
Dec.  23, 1893.  Sixteen  foreign  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations have  obtained  certificates  to  do  business. 
The  foreign  building  and  loan  associations  generally 
claim  that  the  provisions  of  the  corporation  law  chang- 
ing them  $25  tor  each  certificate  to  do  business,  $25  for 
license  for  each  agent,  $10  for  annual  reports,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  revenue  and  taxation  law  imposing  a 
tax  of  2  per  cent  on  business  done  in  this  Sute,  are  op- 
pressive, and  most  of  them  claim  that  thev  have  onij 
obtained  certificates  for  the  purpose  of  winaing  up  their 
business  and  withdrawing  from  the  State.  There  are 
now  about  175  home  or  local  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations in  the  State. 

Another  section  of  the  law  the  enforcement  of 
which  appears  to  be  difficult  is  the  following: 

The  stockholders  of  each  bank  oi^anized  under 
this  article  shall  be  individually  responsible,  equally 
afid  ratably,  and  not  one  for  the  other,  for  all  con- 
tracts and  liabilities  of  such  bank,  to  the  extent  of 
the  amount  of  their  stock  at  par  value  in  addition  to 
the  amount  of  such  stock ;  but  persons  holding  stock 
as  fiduciaries  shall  not  be  personally  liable  as  stock- 
holders, but  the  estate  in  tneir  hands  shall  >>e  liable 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
property  of  other  stockholders,  and  no  transfer  ot 
stock  shall  operate  as  a  release  of  any  such  liability 
existing  at  the  time  of  such  transfer";  provided  the 
action  to  enforce  such  liability  shall  be  commenced 
within  two  years  from  the  tim'e  of  the  transfer ;  and 
the  directors  of  each  bank  shall,  in  January  of  each 
year,  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  correct  list  of 
the  stockholders  and  otHcers  of  such  bank. 

Insnrance. — The  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Insurance,  made  in  April,  was  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1893.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  stock  fire  and  fire-marine  insurance 
companies  of  other  States  and  foreign  countries 
received  $2,638,125  in  the  State,  ana  paid  losses 
amounting  to  $1,941,807. 

Prod  action. — The  production  of  coal  in  1898 
was  given  in  the  report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
as  2,865,010  short  tons,  of  the  value  of  $2,460- 
973. 

The  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop  of  com  on  the  Ist 
day  of  July,  averaged  for  ten  years,  gives  Ken- 
tucky 93  2.  The  yield  for  1898  was  68.008,000 
bushels,  and  for  1894  it  was  67,892,000  bushels. 

Homes  and  Farms.— The  census  statistics 
for  Kentucky  are  as  follow :  34*73  per  cent  of 
the  farm  families  hire,  and  65*27  per  cent,  own 
the  farms  cultivated  by  them ;  4*06  per  cent,  of 
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the  farm-owning  families  own  subject  to  in- 
cumbrance, and  95*94  per  cent,  own  free  of  in- 
cumbrance. Among  100  farm  families,  85  hire 
their  farms,  8  own  with  incumbrance,  and  62 
without  incumbrance.  On  the  owned  farms 
there  are  liens  amounting  to  $5,336,854,  which 
is  40*12  per  cent,  of  their  value,  and  this  debt 
bears  interest  at  the  average  rate  of  6*68  per 
cent.,  making  the  aver^ro  annual  interest  charge 
$71  to  each  family.  Each  owned  and  incum- 
bered farm,  on  the  average,  is  worth  $2,665,  and 
is  subject  to  a  debt^of  $1,069.  The  average  size 
of  farms  is  119  acres,  and  the  number  17i9,264, 
with  11,818,882  improved  acres. 

The  corresponding  facts  for  homes  are,  that 
67*98  per  cent,  of  the  home  families  hire  and 
32*02  per  cent  own  their  homes;  that,  of  the 
home-owning  families,  93*21  per  cent,  own  free 
of  incumbrance  and  6*79  per  cent,  with  incum- 
brance. In  100  home  fiamilies,  on  the  average, 
68  hire  their  homes,  2  own  with  incumbrance, 
and  30  without  incumbrance.  The  debt  on 
owned  homes  aggregates  $8,084,684,  or  81*74  per 
cent,  of  their  value  and  bears  interest  at  the 
average  rate  of  6*74  per  cent,  so  that  the  annual 
amount  of  interest  to  each  home  averages  $57. 
An  average  debt  of  $842  incumbers  each  home 
which  has  the  average  value  of  $2,651. 

There  are  6  cities  in  the  State  in  the  class  of 
those  having  a  population  of  8,000  to  100,000, 
and  in  these  cities  68*59  per  cent,  of  the  home 
families  hire  and  81*41  per  cent,  own  their 
homes,  and  of  the  home-owning  families  91*41 
per  cent,  own  free  of  incumbrance. 

Lawlessness. — The  counties  of  Washington, 
Boyle,  and  Mercer,  or  parte  of  them,  have  oeen 
infested  by  Regulators  or  White  Caps,  and  a 
number  of  outrages  were  reported  in  January. 
Several  men  were  brutally  whipped,  and  one 
man  who  resisted  was  shot  and  killed. 

Labor  Movements. — A  large  proportion  of 
the  miners  of  Kentucky  joined  the  general  strike 
of  miners  in  April.  There  was  some  violence  in 
the  coal  regions,  and  a  coal  train  was  fired 
upon  near  Central  City. 

The  railroad  strike  in  July  reached  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  road,  but  no  violence  was  re- 
ported. 

Gen.  Kelly  and  Col.  Baker,  of  the  Industrial 
Army  were  tried  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy  in 
Louisville  and  acquitted.  They  held  a  meeting 
at  National  Park,  and  received  contributions  to 
a  considerable  amount  from  the  5,000  people 
present. 

Legislative  Session. — The  General  Assem- 
bly met  Jan.-  2,  and  adjourned  March  12.  The 
measure  that  excited  most  discussion  and  con- 
tention was  the  "husband  and  wife  property- 
rights  bill,"  which  finally  passed  both  Houses  and 
was  approved.  The  principal  changes  made  by 
the  measure  are  as  follow : 

Marriage  shall  give  to  the  husband  during  tho  life 
of  the  wife  no  estate  or  interest  in  the  wife's  property, 
real  or  personal,  owned  at  the  time  or  acquired  after 
the  marriage.  During  the  existence  of  the  marriage 
relation  tho  wife  shall  hold  and  own  all  her  estate  to 
her  separate  and  exclusive  use  and  free  from  the  debts, 
liabilities,  or  control  of  her  husband.  No  part  of  a 
married  woman's  estate  shall  be  subjected  to  the  pay- 
ment or  satisfaction  of  any  liability,  upon  a  contract 
made  after  marriage,  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default, 


or  misdoing  of  another,  including  her  husband,  un- 
less such  estate  shall  have  been  set  apart  for  that 
purpose  by  deed  of  mortgage  or  other  conveyance ; 
out  her  estate  shall  be  liable  for  her  debts  and  re- 
sponsibilities contracted  or  incurred  before  marriage, 
and  for  such  contracted  after  marriage,  except  as  in 
this  act  provided. 

A  married  woman  mav  take,  acquire,  and  hold 
property,  real  and  personal,  by  gift,  devise,  or  descent, 
or  by  purchase,  and  she  may,  in  her  own  name,  as  if 
she  were  unmarried,  sell  and  dispose  of  her  personal 
property.  She  may  make  contracts  and  sue  and  be 
sued  as  a  single  woman,  except  that  she  may  not 
make  any  executory  contract  to  sell  or  convey  or 
mortgage  her  real  estate  unless  her  husband  join  in 
such  contract;  but  she  shall  have  the  power  and 
right  to  rent  out  her  real  estate,  and  collect,  receive, 
and  recover  in  her  own  name  the  rents  thereof,  and 
make  contracts  for  the  iim>rovement  thereof.  A  gift, 
transfer,  or  assignment  or  personal  property  between 
husband  and  wife,  to  be  good  as  to  third  persons, 
must  be  recorded  as  chattel  mortgages  are  required 
to  be  recorded. 

The  husband  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  debt  or 
responsibility  of  the  wife  contracted  or  incurred  be- 
fore or  after  marriage,  except  to  the  amount  or  value 
of  the  property  he  may  receive  from  or  by  her  by  vir- 
tue of  marriage,  but  shall  be  liable  for  necessaries  fur- 
nished to  her  after  marriage. 

After  the  death  of  either  the  husband  or  wife  the 
survivor  shall  have  an  estate  for  his  or  her  life  in 
one  third  of  all  real  estate  owned  by  the  deceased,  or 
held  by  any  one  to  his  or  her  use  during  coverture, 
and  an  absolute  estate  in  one  half  of  all  the  surplus 
personalty  left  by  such  decedent 

A  married  woman,  if  she  be  of  sound  mind  and 
twenty -one  years  of  oge,  mav  dispose  of  her  estate 
bv  last  will  and  testament  suoject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  the  following : 

Providing  for  the  incorporation  of  towns,  changing 
minimum  number  of  inhabitants  from  250  to  150. 

Amending  the  law  on  weights  and  measures, 
changing  coal  from  80  to  76  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

Muring  the  labeling  of  imported  convict-made 
goods  mandatory. 

Making  local  option  an  issue  at  the  next  regular 
election,  and  providing  that  towns  or  districts  shall 
or  shall  not  have  local  option  as  indicated  by  the 
vote  of  such  town  or  district,  regardless  of  the  vote 
of  the  county  as  a  unit 

Providing  for  filling    vacancies   in   State   offices       t 
and  judgeships — except  those  of  county  judge,  police 
judge,  and  justice  of  the  peace — by  appointment  of 
the  Governor. 

Amending  the  revenue  and  taxation  law. 

Amending  the  separate-coach  bill. 

A  resolution  was  passed  instructing  the  United 
States  Senators  of  Kentucky  in  relation  to  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations  for  the  oflSce  of 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  were  made 
by  the  President.  The  preamble  recites  the  fact 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
long  been  controlled  by  Republicans;  that  it  is 
essential  that  the  principles .  of  Jefferson  and 
Jackson  should  prevail  in  all  Gfovemment  depart- 
ments; that  it  IS  in  the  power  of  the  President 
to  put  on  the  bench,  a  Democrat  without  re- 
proach, and  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  select  for 
office  men  of  uncertain  political  records.  The 
resolution  is  as  follows : 

That  we  hereby  request  and  instruct  our  Senators 
in  Congress  to  vote  against  the  confirmation  of  any 
man  to  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  who  can 
not  establish  his  devotion  to  the  oreanization  as  well 
as  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party. 
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Political. — Representatives  in  Congress  and 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  were  to  be 
chosen  in  November.  The  contest  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  for  member  of  Congress  from 
the  Seventh  District  attracted  attention  through- 
out the  country,  on  account  of  the  fight  against 
the  renomination  of  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge. 
The  returns  from  the  primary  gave  the  nomina- 
tion to  his  principal  competitor,  W.  C.  Owens, 
by  a  plurality  of  255.  Evan  E.  Settle  was  also  a 
candidate.  At  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
where  the  returns  were  counted  a  resolution  was 
passed  censuring  Judge  Cantrill  for  interference 
with  the  primary  proceedings — the  Breckinridge 
party  having  charged  him  with  abusing  his 
powers  in  granting  an  injunction,  and  thereby 
contributing  to  fraud  in  regard  to  the  vote.  But 
the  resolution  was  reconsidered  and  the  censur- 
ing clause  thrown  out.  Many  supporters  of  the 
defeated  candidates  went  over  to  tlie  Republican 
nominee,  but  Owens  was  elected  by  a  plurality 
of  101. 

In  the  Eleventh  District  the  present  represent- 
ative, Silas  Adams,  was  a  candidate  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination,  but  failed  to  secure  it  and 
became  an  independent  candidate.  The  regular 
Republican  nominee  was  elected.  The  Populists 
haa  candidates  in  9  districts,  and  the  Prohibi- 
tionists in  6.  Six  Democrats  and  5  Republicans 
were  elected — a  great  Republican  gain,  as  there 
was  but  1  representative  of  that  party  from 
the  State  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress.  The  whole 
vote  is  given  as  follows:  Democrats,  156,195; 
Republicans,  147,277;  Populists,  18,437;  Pro- 
hibitionists, 2,215 ;  total,  324.124.  The  congres- 
sional vote  in  1892  was  174,539  Democratic  to 
121,858  Republican,  and  23,726  Populist. 

In  the  Third  Appellate  District  B.  L.  D.  Guflfy, 
Republican,  was  elected  Justice  by  a  plurality  of 
1,461.  All  the  other  judges  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals are  Democrats. 

KOREA,  a  kinedom  in  eastern  Asia,  between 
Siberia,  China,  and  Japan.  Though  usualljr  reck- 
oned as  a  peninsula,  Korea  is  in  reality  an  island. 
From  the  Dragon  Prince's  Pool  or  lake,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Long  White  mountain,  which  is 
bisected  by  parallel  42°  of  north  latitude  at  east 
longitude  127"  42',  streams  flow  east  and  west, 
forming  theTumen  and  Yalu  rivers,  thus  making 
boundaries  of  water.  The  line  of  seacoast  ex- 
ceeds 1,700  miles,  and  the  area  is  calculated  at 
82,000  square  miles.  No  trustworthy  figures 
concerning  the  exact  population  are  known,  but 
Government  estimates  show  that  between  10,000,- 
000  and  12,000,000  of  people  inhabit  the  main- 
land and  the  many  hundreds  of  occupied  islands. 
Owing  chiefly  to  less  care  in  the  rearing  of  female 
children,  the  males  are  in  an  abnormallv  larger 
proportion.  The  people  are  of  a  mixecl  stock, 
and  in  physique,  civilization,  and  language  oc- 
cupy middle  ground  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese.  They  are  taller  than  the  latter,  and 
less  Mongoloid  in  appearance  than  the  former. 
They  still  retain  many  traits  of  character  and 
temperament  and  features  of  political  and  social 
organization  from  their  ancient  feudal  life  in 
the  northern  highlands  ;  but  they  have  received 
most  of  their  civilization  from  China,  which 
in  early  and  mediaeval  centuries  they  imparted 
to  Japan.  In  linguistic  science  the  Korean  is 
recognized  as  most  closely  affiliated  in  structure 


to  the  Japanese,  though  the  vocabulary  differs 
as  greatly  as  do  the  history  and  the  measure  of 
popular  culture  in  the  two  countries.  In  cos- 
tume and  headgear,  and  at  many  points  of  life, 
the  Koreans  seem  to  a  Chinese  visit^or  to  be  but 
anti<]|uated  Chinamen ;  for  he  sees  many  survi- 
vals m  the  peninsula  of  what  was  long  ago  out- 
grown in  China.  The  Japanese  also  notices 
many  things  that  remind  him  of  old  and  unre- 
formed  Japan,  especially  the  existence  of  the 
excessively  larp^e  class  of  real  or  expectant  office- 
holders who  live  on  the  people.  These  Yang- 
ba/n  (civil  and  military)  ard  nonproducers  and 
scorn  all  manual  or  useful  labor.  The  '*fonr 
classes"  are  the  literary,  agricultural,  artisan, 
and  trading,  but  there  is  no  fixed  birth  caste. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  northern  half  of  Korea  is 
more  Chinese  in  ideas  and  customs,  while  the 
southern  half  shows  clearly  the  influence  of 
Japanese  blood,  ideas,  customs,  and  language. 
Often  faces  that  suggest  Arab  or  Caucasian  an- 
cestry are  noticed. 

History.— The  Koreans  claim  that  their  civili- 
zation, founded  in  1122  b.  c.  bv  Kishi,  an  ancestor 
of  Confucius,  is  nearly  as  old  as  that  of  China. 
He  built  Pin^  Yang,  and  named  his  realm  Cho- 
sen, or  Morning  Beauty.  The  early  history  of 
this  peninsular  people  is  one  of  race  struggles, 
in  which  the  Asian  highlanders,  descending  from 
the  northern  regions,  came  into  contact  with 
aboriginal  hunters  and  fishermen,  Chinese  im- 
migrants, and  the  invaders  from  the  Japanese 
islands.  Three  kingdoms  issued — Hiaksai,  Korai, 
and  Shinra — each  having  an  interesting  history, 
the  great  civilizing  influence  being  Buddhism. 
Besides  rivalries,  jwdousies,  and  wars,  both  inter- 
nal and  with  Japan  and  China,  this  era  is  marked 
by  the  introduction  and  dissemination  of  Chinese 
ethics  and  culture,  the  various  phases  of  Bud- 
dhism, with  its  philosophy  and  its  practical  mis- 
sionary work,  trade  with  the  Arabs,  and  a  re- 
markable development  of  art,  literature,  and  in- 
dustry. In  960,  Wu  Wang,  by  conquest,  gave  po- 
litical unity  to  the  peninsula  under  the  name  of 
Koria.  He  fixed  his  capital  at  Sunto,  and  his  suc- 
cessors ruled  until  1392.  To  this  age  belongs  the 
recorded  use  of  the  magnetic  needle  floating 
on  pith  in  water  and  used  as  a  manner*s  com- 
pass; the  splendid  Buddhist  architecture,  in 
temples,  monasteries,  and  cities  (now  obliterated 
and  often  hidden  in  or  under  forests);  those 
colossal  stone  figures  Mir-yek  carved  out  of  the 
living  rock  ;  the  superbly  chiseled  marble  pagoda 
in  Seoul ;  the  Mongol  invasion ;  the  invention  of 
the  unique  Korean  un-mun^  a  true  alphabet,  and 
of  printing  with  iron  and  wooden  movable  typjes. 
Other  proofs  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  civili- 
zation was  higher  in  this  Koraian  age  than  sub- 
sequently. The.  common  people  still  call  their 
country  Korai  (Gaoli),  in  memory  of  former 
glories.  In  time  of  luxury  and  power  the  Bud- 
dhist priesthood  became  corrupt  and  extrava- 
gant. In  1392  the  Mongol  and  Buddhist  influ- 
ence was  practically  annihilated  by  Taijo,  who 
founded  the  present  dynasty  at  his  »eoul^  royal 
residence  or  capital,  on  Han  river.  Buddhism 
was  put  under  ban,  and  no  priest  was  permitted 
to  enter  a  walled  city.  Confucianism  became 
the  dominant  cult,  even  to  bigotry,  and  Chinese 
scholarship  the  avenue  to  official  promotion  and 
success  through  the  professed  methods  of  civil- 
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service  literary  examinations.  The  bloody  and 
destructive  Japanese  invasion  of  1592-'97,  which 
desolated  the  land  and  nearly  stripped  the  coun- 
try of  its  art  monuments  and  skilled  artisans, 
and  the  invai^ion  of  the  Manchus  in  1627  (before 
establishing  their  dynasty  at  Pekiu),  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  stagnant  calm  of  neary  two  centuries. 
The  chief  events  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  the 
introduction  and  active  propagation  of  Christian- 
ity ;  the  advance  of  Russia  to  the  sea,  and  as  a 
neighbor  just  across  Tumen  river ;  the  visitation 
of  French  fleets ;  military  chastisement  at  the 
hands  of  Japanese,  French,  and  Americans; 
treaties  with  Japan  and  Western  nations ;  the 
opening  of  ports  of  trade;  the  formation  of  a 
progressive  or  pro-Japanese  and  of  a  pro-Chinese 
or  conservative  party ;  the  riots  at  Seoul  in  1882 
and  1884,  with  the  diplomatic  complications  fol- 
lowing; the  rise  of  the  Tong  Haks  (Eastern- 
civilization  adherents) ;  the  shock  of  hostile 
Chinese  and  Japanese  armies  in  the  war  of  1894 : 
and  the  inauguration  of  sweeping  reforms  that 
look  to  radical  changes  of  the  political  and  social 
structure. 

Trade,  Agrlcaltnre,  and  Resources.— All 
accounts  agree  that  the  national  resources  of  the 
peninsula  in  fisheries,  mines,  and  minerals  and 
fertility  of  soil  are  great.  The  chief  drawbacks 
are  that  labor  is  not  honored ;  that  poor  govern- 
ment and  the  rapacity  of  the  idle  gentry  paralyze 
industry  and  afford  no  motive  for  the  acquisition 
of  wealth ;  while  navigable  rivers,  land  roads,  and 
a  good  money  standard  are  lacking.  The  old 
times  and  methods  of  trade  are  still  largely  in 
vogue.  Certain  days  are  set  apart  for  fairs  on  the 
main  streets  of  market  towns.  Transportation 
is  by  means  of  bulls,  ponies,  and  human  beings. 
Luxuries  are  rare,  and  the  handsome  shops  so 
common  in  China  and  Japan  are  practically  un- 
known. Nevertheless,  the  foreign  trade  is  in- 
creasing, despite  fluctuations,  and  is  silently 
working  an  economic  revolution.    Most  of  the 


import  trade  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Japa- 
nese. The  exports  consist  of  fish,  rice,  gold  dust, 
hides,  bones,  oeans,  cotton,  peas,  grain,  nutgalls, 
and  marine  products.  In  1886  the  total  value 
of  trade  at  the  ports  was  $725,000 ;  in  1887, 
$850,000;  in  1888,  $1,000,000;  in  1889,  $4,353,- 
148;  in  1890,  $8,774,265;  in  1891,  $10,249,209; 
in  1892,  $9,669,400;  and  in  1893,  $7,778,055. 
The  latter  figures  show  the  twofold  results  of 
the  unsettled  political  state  caused  by  the  Tong 
Hak  uprisings,  which  left  unplanted  fields  and 
subsequent  local  famines,  and  the  furious  gales 
of  September,  which  damaged  the  rice  crops  in 
all  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  harvest  of  1892 
also  was  poor.  The  Japanese  merchants  usually 
buy  up  the  prospective  crops,  and  many  Korean 
farmers  are  heavily  indebted  to  the  Japanese 
banks.  Owing  to  various  reasons  patent  in 
Korea's  low  state  of  civilization,  foreign  goods 
do  not  penetrate  far  inland.  In  1886  the  Korean 
fiag  began  to  fiy  at  the  peak  of  purchased  steam- 
ers, and  the  coasting  trade  began  a  new  develop- 
ment, with  the  record  of  7  steamers  and  3  sailing 
vessels,  which  under  the  Korean  flag  had  entered 
the  treaty  ports.  In  1891  these  figures  had  in- 
creased to  23  steamers  and  28  sailers;  in  1892,  to 
83  and  65  respectively,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
8,780.  In  1893  a  gain  of  neariy  500  per  cent, 
was  shown  in  the  figures — 141  steamers,  149  sail- 
ers, with  a  tonnage  of  41,466.  Foreign  cottons 
still  represent  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports. 
Sundries  to  the  value  of  $1,665,979  were  imported 
in  1892,  and  of  $1,672,902  in  1893,  increase  being 
noticeable  in  raw  cotton,  fruits,  medicines,  nee- 
dles, petroleum,  salt,  skins,  and  paper.  Decrease 
is  noted  in  arms,  clothing,  coal,  dyes,  fish,  grass 
cloth,  matches,  porcelain,  provisions,  building 
materials,  and  umbrellas.  In  1892  there  were 
9,132  Japanese,  1,604  Chinese,  amd  about  300 
foreign  residents,  the  numbers  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  being  somewhat  less,  but  of  a  better 
class,   in   1893.    After  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
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June,  1894,  the  Chinese  greatly  diminished  in 
numbers.  Most  of  the  heavy  business  contracts, 
and  all  with  the  court,  in  1893  and  previous- 
ly, were  with  American  and  German  firms  at 
Chemulpo,  though  the  Japanese  sell  steam  and 
sailing  vessels  to  the  Koreans.  In  1893  the  im- 
perial palace  was  lighted  by  electricity,  the  Edi- 
son company,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  furnishing  the 
American  machines,  boilers,  dynamos,  engines, 
etc.,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  engineer 
from  Schenectadv,  N.  Y.  A  steam  paper  mill 
with  foreign  machinery  has  been  erected  on  Han 
river,  near  Seoul. 

GoTernment. — in  theory  the  Government  of 
Korea  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  every  attribute 
of  power  centering  in  the  Kin^.  Beneath  him  is 
the  triple  premiership,  consisting  of  Ministers  of 
the  Middle,  Left,  and  Right.  The  old  Six  Boards 
of  Administration  are  now  practically  superseded 


and  literary  Mosaic  work.  To  ^et  rid  of  the  in- 
cubus of  rapacious  and  oppressive  officialdom  is 
the  ^rea!;  problem  in  Korean  reform.  Only  a 
certain  number  in  the  higher  ^ades  of  office  re- 
ceive a  stipend,  the  others  being  obliged  to  get 
their  support  in  various  ways,  which  mean  loss 
to  the  people.  As  matter  of  fact,  however,  many 
of  the  roots  of  feudalism,  with  all  the  passionate 
instincts  of  clanship,  survive  amone  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  There  being  none  of  the  appara- 
tus of  representative  government  for  effecting  a 
change  in  policy  or  party,  one  method  has  been 
in  vogue  for  centuries.  The  conspirators,  when 
numerous  enough,  meet  at  the  palace  and  by 
force  or  craft  seize  the  sacred  person  of  the  King 
and  the  seal  of  the  state.  They  strike  off  the 
heads  of  the  ministers,  and  then  compel  his  Ma- 
jesty to  si^n  the  death  warrants  of  tne  old  and 
the  commissions  of  the  new  ministers.    Li  Hsi, 
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by  the  two  departments,  Nai  Mu  Pa  and  Oi  A 
Mun,  for  home  and  foreign  affairs  respectively. 
Each  of  these  two  departments  has  8  officers  of 
rank  (2  being  foreign  advisers)  and  25  clerks. 
For  administrative  purposes  the  kingdom  is  di- 
vided into  8  provinces  and  332  prefectures  or 
districts,  in  each  of  which,  as  in  the  capital,  is  an 
excessively  large  number  of  salaried  function- 
aries, clerks,  spies,  prison  functionaries,  etc.,  be- 
sides hangers-on  of  all  sorts.  In  reality,  the 
highest  places  are  held  by  relatives  of  those  in 
great  places  at  court,  and  nepotism  is  the  nile  of 
appointment,  lineage  bein^  more  than  merit. 
Nominally,  promotion  to  office  is  through  excel- 
lence at  the  civil-service  examinations,  which 
annually  bring  15,000  applicants  of  all  ages  to 
Seoul,   the  competition  being  in   essay  writing 


the  present  Hap-mun  or  King,  is  the  twenty- 
eighth  sovereign  of  his  line,  'nie  heir  apparent, 
the  eldest  son  by  the  Queen,  Li  Hsia,  was  bom  in 
1873.  and  celebrated  his  majority  March  14, 1894. 
ReTenne. — The  revenue  is  derived  from  vari- 
ous sources :  1,  a  land  tax,  which  varies  annually 
with  the  crops ;  2,  a  house  tax ;  8,  customs  revenue 
at  3  open  ports,  which  in  1891  amounted  to 
$450.000 :  4,  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  ginseng,  which 
is  a  Government  monopoly  ;  5,  licenses  granted  to 
gold  miners  and  trading  guilds ;  6,  various  irregu- 
lar taxes.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  reform 
the  currency.  Mints  have  been  begun  and  con- 
tracts for  casting  "  cash  "  let  by  the  Government 
to  speculators,  but  as  yet  the  old  copper  cash  in 
the  interior  and  Japanese  silver  yen  and  Mexican 
dollars  at   the  ports  form  the  staple    of    the 
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media m  of  exchange.  The  telegraph  lines  from 
Seoul  to  Wi-ju,  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  and 
thence  to  Shanghai  and  Pekin,  and  that  from 
Seoul  to  Fusau,  and  by  cable  to  Nagasaki  and 
Tokio  are  also  minor  sources  of  revenue.  Sur- 
veys have  been  made  for  a  railway  from  the  sea- 
port Chemulpo  to  Seoul,  and  thence  to  Fusan. 

The  course  of  events  from  1891  to  18&4  may 
be  thus  summarized.  Various  Government  en- 
terprises, under  foreign  auspices,  in  the  interest 
of  the  promotion  of  civilization  have  ruinously 
failed.  Intestine  strife  at  the  court  and  capital 
has  caused  the  collapse  of  such  projects  as  the 
reorganization  of  the  army,  a  model  American 
farm,  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  glass  and 
match  factories,  and  a  powder  factory,  while  the 
use  by  the  nobles  and  partisans  of  dynamite 
and  gunpowder  for  the  destruction  of  obnoxious 
rivals  has  been  mutual.  While  British  and  Ameri- 
can vessels  (except  men-of-war)  have  rarely  en- 
tered Korean  ports,  the  Japanese  steamship  serv- 
ice and  the  Russian  line  of  packets  from  Vladi- 
vostok to  Shanghai,  calling  at  Gensan  and  Fusan, 
have  continued.  The  nower  and  influence  of 
China  over  the  King  ana  the  pro-Chinese  faction 
of  the  court,  through  the  direct  instrumentality 
of  Li-Hung-Chan^  and  Yuan,  his  representative 
in  Seoul,  steadily  mcreased  even  to  active  inter- 
ference until  June,  1894  The  change  in  the 
tenure  of  office  of  the  provincial  governors  sent 
out  from  the  capital  from  three  years  to  one 
year  was  the  immediate  cause  of  increased  ex- 
tortion all  along  the  lines  of  salaried  and  unsal- 
aried imderlings.  This  increase  of  oppression 
was,  especially  in  the  southern  provmces,  as- 
cribed to  the  extravagance  of  the  King  and  court 
in  the  purchase  of  foreign  luxuries  and  appli- 
ances. Under  the  leadership  of  Che  Weng  Wo, 
a  roan  of  holy  reputation,  who  preached  doc- 
trines exalting  the  ancient  creed  and  cult,  a 
party  called  the  Tong  Hak,  having  a  quasi-re- 
ligious organization,  was  formed.  The  ortho- 
doxy of  this  person  and  his  adherents  was  not 
recognized  at  court,  and,  after  examination,  they 
were  branded  as  disturbers  of  social  order,  and 
Che  Weng  Wo  was  put  to  death  for  heresv.  In 
March,  1898,  the  petitioners  in  Seoul  who  pleaded 
for  a  revocation  of  the  sentence  were  dismissed 
in  disgrace.  A  few  months  later  rumors  of  re- 
bellions in  the  south,  which  continued  during 
the  year  and  into  1894,  were  heard  by  the  for- 
eigners in  Seoul.  In  reality,  the  general  move- 
ment was  an  uprising  against  official  despotism, 
though  aided  by  the  Tong  Haks.  The  native 
troops  sent  from  Seoul  were  defeated  March  28 
and  May  16,  and  proved  utterly  inadequate  to 
suppress  the  revolt.  The  pro-Chinese  faction  at 
court  petitioned  Li-Hung-Chang,  of  China,  for 
military  aid,  who  dispatched  800  of  his  drilled 
troops  on  three  Chinese  men-of-war,  who  landed 
at  Gensan.  April  2.  This  action  of  China,  after 
some  diplomatic  correspondence,  led  to  the  dis- 
patch of  Japan's  naval  and  military  forces,  and 
of  the  Mikado's  envoy,  Mr.  Hoshi  Torn.  The 
latter,  reaching  Seoul,  presented  Japan's  ultima- 
tum, demanded  and  received  July  23  a  personal 
interview  with  the  King  and  a  guarantee  that 
Korea  was  actually  an  independent  nation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  tenor  of  her  treaties  made. 
A  programme  of  reform  was  then  insisted  upon 
in  order  to  secure  permanent  internal  peace  and 


good  order.  In  response  thereto  the  King  and 
court  appointed  a  committee  of  reforms,  who 
early  in  August  elaborated  a  programme  thit 
amounts  virtually  to  a  new  Constitution.    Those 
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immediately  introduced  are :  Change  of  calendar 
from  that  of  China  to  that  of  Christendom ;  abo- 
lition of  nepotism  or  of  lineage  as  a  prime  quali- 
fication for  office;  modernization  of  etiquette, 
basing  it  on  rank ;  confinement  of  punishment 
to  the  actual  jierpetrator,  without  implicating 
relatives;  abolition  of  child  marriages,  of  sla- 
very, whether  for  life  or  for  a  term  bf  years,  and 
of  unlimited  right  of  choosing  heirs;  the  right 
of  petition  to  people  of  all  classes ;  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  officeholders  to  the  actual 
needs  of  the  state ;  abolition  of  the  ban  against 
priests  and  nuns ;  definite  determination  of  the 
numbers  and  salaries  of  all  Government  func- 
tionaries; registration  in  official  ledgers  of  all 
public  expenditures,  as  well  as  of  lands  officially 
held,  and  of  all  taxes.  After  their  defeats  at 
Asan  and  Ping  Yang  the  Chinese  evacuated  the 
peninsula.  Prince  Wi-hwa,  second  son  of  the 
King,  bore  the  public  thanks  of  the  Korean  Gov- 
ernment to  Japan  for  having  secured   Korea's 
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independence.  This  envoy  had  audience  of  the 
Japanese  Emperor  at  Hiroshima,  Oct.  18.  On 
Nov.  ^  the  Mikado's  ambassador,  Count  Inouye, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Hoshi  Toru  at  Seoul,  had  an 
audience  of  the  Kin^,  who  promised  to  assist  him 
and  the  Korean  Reforms  Committee  in  perfect- 
ing and  carrying  out  the  new  national  Coni'titu- 
tion.  This  instrument,  which  reflects  the  actual 
reforms  which  in  Japan  since  1868  have  made 
Dai  Nippon  a  new  nation,  was  formally  promul- 
gated Jan.  8,  1805,  when  the  King  in  the  temple 
of  his  ancestors,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  sol- 
emnly adjured  vassalage  and  dependence  upon 
China,  and  declared  the  independence  of  Korea. 
Thus  disappears  from  history  the  chief  anomaly 
in  diplomacy.  The  last  commercial  treaty  made 
by  Korea  with  a  European  country  was  with 
Austria-Hungary,  the  treaty  being  sipied  at 
Tokio,  June  33,  1892,  and  the  ratifications  ex- 
changed at  Seoul,  Oct.  3,  1893, 

KOSSUTH,  LOUIS,  Hungarian  patriot,  born 
in  Mouok,  Hungary,  April  27,  1802;  died  in 
Turin,  Italy,  March  20,  1894.  His  father  was  a 
nobleman  and  a  small  landed  proprietor.  Louis, 
the  only  son,  was  educated  at  the  Protestant 
College  of  Sarospatak.    lie  began  the  study  of 
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law  in  1819,  attending  the  district  court  of  Epe- 
ries  and  the  royal  court  at  Pesth,  and  in  lo22 
he  was  appointed  honorary  attorney  to  the  coun- 
ty of  Zemplin,  and  settled  in  Monok.  In  1831 
he  removed  to  Pesth,  and  in  18;52  attended  the 
sittings  of  the  nnngarian  Parliament.  As  rep- 
resentative there  of  a  magnate,  he  was  entitled 
to  speak,  but  could  not  vote.  lie  wrote  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament,  which  were 
so  eagerly  read  in  manuscript  that  he  set  up  a 
lithographic  press  in  order  to  furnish  printed 
copies.  The  Austrian  Government  made  objec- 
tion to  the  printing  and  circulation  of  these  re- 
ports, and  ordered  Kossuth  to  discontinue  the 


work  of  furnishing  them.  This  he  did  so  far  as 
the  printed  matter  was  concerned,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  disseminate  his  manuscripts  as  widely 
as  he  was  able.  After  the  close  of  tiie  session  of 
Parliament  in  1836  certain  young  men,  accused 
of  plotting  conspiracy  against  the  Government, 
were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  Kossuth 
charged  the  prosecutors  with  unjust  and  illegal 
proceeding,  and  for  his  temerity  was  himself 
compelled  to  share  their  fate.  He  was  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  imprisoned  at  Buda  in  1837. 
Here  for  three  years  he  was  kept  in  solitary  con- 
finement and  refused  all  books  or  writing  ma- 
terials. When  the  Parliament  again  met,  in 
1840,  the  members  demanded  his  release.  They 
proclaimed  that  his  confinement  was  unjust,  and 
that  they  would  grant  no  supplies  until  he  was 
set  free,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

On  the  first  day  of  1841  appeared  a  paper  en- 
titled the  " Pesth-Hirlap "  (** Pesth  Joumal"), 
edited  by  him.  It  was  published  at  first  4  times 
a  week,  but  it  soon  became  a  daily  newspaper, 
and  its  circulation  was  very  large,  at  one  time 
amounting  to  10,000.  Soon  after  he  began  his 
career  as  editor  Kossuth  married  Teresa  Mesz- 
lenyi. 

The  Austrian  Government  became  alarmed  at 
the  effect  the  powerful  new  iournal  was  havinj^, 
and  in  the  Parliament  of  1844  they  succeeded  in 
replacing  the  Liberal  ministry  by  one  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  empire.  In  l847  Kossuth  was 
elected  to  represent  the  county  of  Pesth  in  the 
Parliament.  Count  Louis  Batthyany,  the  leader 
of  the  Liberals,  was  powerful,  and  on  March  3, 
1848,  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  Parliament  to 
adopt  a  proposition  mtSe  by  Kossuth  to  send  a 
deputation  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  (who  was 
also  King  of  Hungary)  to  ask  him  to  give  them 
a  new  ministry  which  should  be  Hungarian,  and 
which  should  favor  constitutional  reforms.  Kos- 
suth was  sent  in  charge  of  the  deputation,  and 
when  he  entered  Vienna  he  found  that  Prince 
Metternich  had  fled,  and  the  excited  people  were 
about  to  overwhelm  him  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  reception.  On  March  17  the  Emperor  re- 
ceived the  delegation,  and  in  reply  to  their  re- 
quest he  issued  a  decree  that  a  new  ministry  be 
formed,  of  which  Count  Batthyany  should  be 
President  and  Kossuth  Minister  of  Finance. 
When  this  had  been  accomplished,  he  still  fur- 
ther yielded  to  their  demand  for  the  restora- 
tion of  some  of  their  constitutional  rights.  He 
also  abolished  the  feudal  services  demanded 
of  the  peasantry  and  taxes  extorted  from  the 
nobles. 

But  their  enemy  was  really  on  their  flank. 
The  grants  of  the  King  included  Servia  and 
(Croatia,  and,  for  a  time,  all  three  nationalities 
rejoiced  together;  yet  as  time  went  on  Austrian 
sympathizers  among  the  two  weaker  peoples  be- 
gan to  murmur  that  tb^  Hungarians  only  meant 
their  subjugation  to  themselves,  and  they  averred 
that  the  Austrian  dominion  was  preferable.  In 
their  contention  the  archbishop  was  one  of  the 
leaders.  These  little  countries,  whose  people 
had  just  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  freemen, 
first  used  their  liberty  to  assail  the  people 
through  whose  courage  and  persistence  it  had 
come.  They  made  an  attack  upon  Hungary,  as 
the  result  of  organizetl  insurrectionary  effort,  in 
June,  1848.     Austria  secretly  furnished  them 
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arras  and  ammunition,  and  Austrian  officers, 
disguised  as  Servians,  led  the  assault  Thou- 
sands were  slain  on  both  sides,  villages  were 
sacked,  and  general  destruction  wrought.  It 
was  a  most  unfortunate  time  for  Ilune^ary,  tvs 
h<ir  troops  were  nearly  all  engaged  in  fighting 
for  the  Austrian  Emperor  in  Italy.  Kossuth 
did  a  giant's  and  a  patriot's  work  in  rousing  his 
simple  countrymen  to  a  realization  of  their  situ- 
ation by  speeches,  writings,  and  such  intense  ac- 
tivity that,  preatly  through  his  efforts,  the  Hun- 
garian ministry  succeeded  in  raising  ten  bat- 
talions of  volunteer  troops,  known  as  the  "  Hon- 
veds,"  or  "  Home  Defenders." 

In  September  Hungary  was  invaded  by  30,000 
Servians  and  Croatians.  Their  leader  was  Jel- 
lachich,  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  who  was  defeated 
bv  the  Hungarians  and  retreated  to  Vienna. 
The  Emperor  appointed  Count  Lamberg  field 
marshal  of  the  Hungarian  army,  but  when  he 
appeared  at  Pesth  to  assume  the  office  the  in- 
furiated people  murdered  him.  In  the  pocket 
of  his  coat  was  found  an  order  dissolving  the 
Hungarian  Parliament.  The  news  of  this  fact 
created  a  tremendous  uproar,  and  a  proclama- 
tion was  published  called  "The  Parliament's 
Address  to  the  Nation."  As  result  of  this  ap- 
peal a  strong  force  was  raised,  and  in  October  it 
invaded  Austria,  but  was  defeated  in  a  battle 
not  far  from  Vienna.  A  few  weeks  later  the 
Austrians  invaded  Hungary  with  a  large  army, 
commanded  bv  Prince  Windisch^tz.  Before 
their  coming  the  Hungarian  Parhament  retired 
to  Debreczin.  Then  the  war  began  in  earnest, 
and  the  Hungarians  gained  so  many  victories 
that  the  Parliament  proclaimed  the  independ- 
ence of  Hungary,  and  the  deposition  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  from  the  office  of  Kings  of 
Hungary.  This  measure,  carried  through  the 
special  exertions  of  Kossuth,  produced  a  divi- 
sion in  the  camp.  The  soldiers  favored  it,  but 
G5rgei,  the  commander  in  chief,  was  opposed  to 
it,  and  openly  combated  it.  The  people  m  many 
instances  sympathized  with  the  chief,  they 
wanted  constitutional  freedom,  but  with  the 
old  regime. 

Kossuth  was  appointed  by  Parliament  Provi- 
sional Governor  of  Hungary,  and  a  temporary 
committee  was  named  to  manage  the  national 
affairs.  This  committee  was  afterward  formed 
into  a  committee  of  defense,  with  Kossuth  as 
its  president.  It  acted  as  a  ministry  until  May 
1, 1849.  when  a  Cabinet  was  formed  with  Count 
Szemere  as  Premier.  The  Russians  soon  after- 
ward joined  the  Austrians,  and  the  then  divided 
Hungarian  forces  were  defeated  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south. 

Meantime  there  had  been  much  murmuring 
against  Kossuth,  and  when  the  news  of  the  dis- 
asters in  the  field  reached  his  ears  he  resigned 
his  office  of  provisional  governor  and  conferred 
upon  G5rgei  the  whole  civil  and  military  power 
of  a  dictator.  With  the  officers  and  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  South  he  escaped  to  Turkish  terri- 
tory; GSrgei,  on   Aug.   14,  made  an   uncondi- 


tional surrender  of  his  army  to  the  Russians, 
and  Hungary's  attempt  at  independence  was  at 
an  end. 

Kossuth  and  his  officers  were  imprisoned 
twice,  and  he  was  finally  sent  into  connnement 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  wife 
with  their  two  sons  and  daughter.  While  here, 
at  Kutaya,  he  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
English  language,  chiefiy  by  reading  Shakespeare 
with  the  aid  of  "Johnson's  Dictionary."  The 
English  and  American  governments  interfered 
for  his  release,  and,  through  their  ministers  at 
Constantinople,  in  defiance  of  the  threats  of 
Austria,  he  was  set  at  liberty  in  1851.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  he  embarked  on  a  United 
StAtes  man-of-war,  which,  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate,  had  been  sent  to  con- 
vey him  to  this  country  as  the  nation's  guest. 
He  landed  at  Gibraltar,  Lisbon,  and  ^uth- 
ampton,  England,  and  was  received,  but  espe- 
cially in  London,  with  boundless  enthusiasm. 
He  was  able  to  address  each  people  in  their  own 
language,  and  his  speeches  created  the  greatest 
interest.  His  eloquent  use  of  English  produced 
especial  astonishment.  In  November  he  reached 
the  United  States,  apparently  intending  to  rouse 
a  sentiment  that  might  be  used  in  aid  of  Hun- 
gary. He  found  sympathy,  admiration,  and  at- 
tention wherever  he  traveled  or  spoke,  and  he 
collected  some  money.  He  returned  to  Europe 
in  July,  1852,  intending  to  renew  the  struggle 
for  Hungarian  independence,  but  the  overthrow 
of  the  French  Republic  and  establishment  of  the 
empire  put  an  end  to  any  reasonable  hope  of 
success.  Nevertheless,  Kosjsuth  spent  all  the 
money  he  had  collected  in  preparations  for  an 
uprising  in  1853,  and  the  attempt  ended  in  the 
execution  of  several  of  his  compatriots  and  the 
banishment  of  others,  among  whom  were  his 
mother  and  his  sisters.  Two  of  his  sisters  died 
in  the  United  States. 

Kossuth  still  kept  his  cause  before  the  people, 
and  maintained  himself  by  lecturing ;  and  when 
in  1859  France  and  Sardinia  were  preparing  to 
make  war  on  Austria  he  visited  Paris  and  Italy 
to  confer  with  those  governments,  hoping  that 
the  war  might  be  so  extended  as  to  include  an 
invasion  of  Hungary,  and  ultimately  its  libera- 
tion. But  the  war  was  of  short  duration,  and 
after  two  great  battles  was  closed  by  the  peace 
of  Villafranca.  After  residing  in  London  about 
ten  years,  Kossuth  removed  to  Turin,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  poverty.  He 
occupied  himself  with  scientific  study,  published 
several  papers  and  wrote  his  "  Memoirs,"  the 
piiblication  of  which  was  completed  in  1882. 
During  his  voluntary  exile  he  was  elected  to  the 
Hungarian  Parliament,  but  he  declined  to  return 
and  take  the  seat.  A  collection  of  his  speeches, 
edited  by  Robert  Carter,  appeared  in  Boston  in 
1852,  and  another,  edited  by  Francis  W.  New- 
man, in  London,  in  1853— both  having  the  ora- 
tor's sanction.  His  collected  works  were  pub- 
lished in  the  "Europfiische  Bibliothek "  ( Wur- 
zen,  1860-'70). 
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LESSEPS,  FERDINAND  DE,  a  French 
diplomat  and  financier,  born  in  Versailles,  Nov. 
19,  1805;  died  near  Paris,  Dec.  7,  1894.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  Comte  Mathieu  de  Lesseps,  who 
filled  important  diplomatic  posts,  as  his  father 
had  before  him.  In  consideration  of  the  serv- 
ices of  his  father,  Ferdinand  was  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  state  for  the  same  career  in 
the  Lyc6e  Napoleon,  which  was  called  the  Col- 
lege Henri  Quatre  after  the  Restoration.  He 
was  appointed  attachS  to  the  French  legation 
at  Lisbon  in  1825,  afterward  served  in  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  at  Paris  for  a  short  time,  and  in  1828 
was  attached  to  the  consulate  general  iu  Tunis, 
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whence  he  was  transferred  to  Egypt  in  1831.  In 
1833  he  was  api>ointed  consul  at  Cairo,  where  he 
remained  six  years,  and  then  was  transferred  to 
Rotterdam,  subsequently  to  Malaga  and  Barce- 
lona, where  he  was  helpful  in  the  negotiation  of 
a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain.  He  returned 
to  Egypt  as  consul  at  Alexandria  in  1844,  and 
after  a  short  time  was  sent  back  to  Barcelona. 
Immediately  after  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  of  the  French  Republic 
to  the  court  of  Spain.  He  had  lived  eight  years 
in  Spain,  and  was  on  excellent  terms  with  the 
royal  family,  the  generals,  and  the  members  of 
the  Government.  Soon  after  his  arrival  some 
military  officers  belonging  to  leading  families 
at  court  were  condemned  to  death  for  an  insur- 
rectionary attempt.  Mile,  de  Montijo,  after- 
ward the  Empress  Eugenie,  having  besought 
his  intervention,  he  threatened  to  take  his  leave 
if  the  mutinous  officers  were  executed,  and  by 
this  domineering  attitude  induced  Narvaez  and 
Queen  Isabella  to  pardon  the  condemned  men. 
Lesseps  was  a  cousin  of  Mile  de  Montijo,  whose 
maternal  grandmother,  born  a  Mile,  de  Griveg- 
n4e  and  wife  of  a  Scottish  wine  merchant  at 
Malaga  named  Kirkpatrick,  was  an   elder  sis- 


ter of  his  own  mother.  M.  de  Lesseps  nego- 
tiated an  advantageous  postal  treaty  with  Spain 
before  he  was  replaced  at  the  end  of  a  year  by 
Prince  Napoleon.  He  was  appointed  minis- 
ter to  Switzerland,  but  before  goin^  to  Bern 
he  was  dispatched  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
Roman  Republic,  with  which  the  French  Re- 
public had  seriously  compromised  itself  by  the 
expedition  to  restore  the  Pope.  He  succeeded 
in  arranging  terms  of  peace  with  Mazzini,  when, 
the  Reactionists  in  Paris  having  gained  the  up- 
per hand,  his  treaty  was  repudiate  and  the  at- 
tack on  Rome  took  place,  whereupon  he  returned 
to  Paris,  having  already  received  letters  of  re- 
call. On  being  censured  for  leaving  his  post  he 
resigned  from  the  diplomatic  service. 

As  soon  as  he  was  his  own  master  he  threw 
himself  into  the  project  of  piercing  the  Suez 
Isthmus  with  a  canal,  a  scheme  over  which  he 
had  brooded  for  ten  years.  On  the  advice  of 
Said  Pasha,  whom  he  visited  in  1854  immedi- 
ately after  his  accession  as  Viceroy  of  Egvpt,  he 
got  100  wealthy  friends  to  join  him  in  subscrib- 
ing 5,000  francs  each  for  a  preliminary  survey 
by  European  engineers  of  high  standing.  The 
engineers  confirmed  his  opinion  that  the  two 
seas  had  the  same  level,  and  that  a  maritime 
canal  could  be  made  by  a  simple  cutting.  Many 
disputed  the  feasibility  of  the  project,  but  the 
objections  and  obstacles  that  he  had  to  over- 
come were  chiefly  political.  The  Viceroy  grant- 
ed a  firman  approving  the  plans  that  Lesseps 
submitted.  In  France  the  projector  had  the 
warm  support  of  his  relative,  the  Empress,  and 
the  approval  of  the  Emperor,  and  this  intensi- 
fied the  prejudice  and  opposition  of  Lord  Palm- 
erston,  the  English  Prime  Minister,  who  re- 
garded the  project  as  a  Machiavellian  scheme 
against  England.  Taking  their  cue  from  the 
Government,  the  English  press  and  engineers 
general Iv  condemned  it  as  visionary  and  im- 

Sracticable.  M.  de  Lesseps  spent  years  in  en- 
eavoring  to  overcome  the  objections  of  the 
British  Government,  and  by  his  diplomatic  skill 
and  persistence  he  gained  the  confidence  and 
good  will  of  Prince  Albert,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Clarendon,  of  influential  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  of  some  of  the  leading  engineers, 
commercial  men,  and  shipowners.  Still  he 
could  not  overcome  the  opposition  of  Lord  Palm- 
erston,  who,  in  July,  1857,  said  in  Parliament 
that  the  English  Government  had  used  all  its 
influence  at  Constantinople  and  Cairo  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  plan,  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  political,  hostile  to  England,  and 
nothing  but  a  bubble  scheme  to  be  palmed  off 
upon  gullible  capitalists. 

The  regular  concession  was  granted  by  Said 
Pasha  in  1856.  In  the  same  year  M.  de  Lesseps 
published  an  exposition  of  his  scheme  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  *'  Perccment  de  I'lsthme  de  Suez." 
A  capital  of  2.000,000  francs  was  raised,  and  the 
work  was  begun  in  1859.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
took  a  large  number  of  shares,  and  allowed  na- 
tive laborers  to  be  employed  on  the  canal.    The 
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English  Government  interposed  diplomatic  ob- 
jections to  the  concession  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
disputing  the  legality  of  the  Sultan's  firman  and 
of  the  permission  given  to  the  company  to  hold 
Egyptian  territory.  After  Said  rasha's  death 
the  opposition  of  the  English  Government  and 
people  was  redoubled.  The  territorial  conces- 
sion was  finally  canceled,  and  the  company  re- 
ceived 500.000,000  francs  compensation  by  the 
award  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  A  small 
channel  was  opened  on  Aug.  15,  1865,  which 
was  widened  and  deepened  by  1867,  and  on  Nov. 
20,  1869,  the  tide-water  canal,  100  miles  long, 
200  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  28  or  29  feet  deep, 
was  opened  with  splendid  ceremonies.  After 
the  trmmphant  completion  of  his  enterprise, 
which  Robert  Stephenson  and  other  emment 
engineers  had  to  the  last  declared  impossible, 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  was  loaded  with  honors 


mus  of  Panama  along  the  route  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  and  Chagres  river.  The  canal  was 
to  be  54  miles  in  length,  54  feet  wide  at  bottom, 
and  27  feet  deep.  The  chief  engineering  diffi- 
culties were  the  Cordillera,  which  would  have 
to  be  crossed  by  a  tunnel  or  a  deep  cutting 
through  the  Calebra  Col,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  fioods  of  the  Chagres  river.  The  oriffinal 
scheme  of  a  tide-water  canal  was  abandoned  for 
one  with  locks,  and  still  the  capital  subscribed 
was  insufficient.  After  the  work,  begun  Feb.  1, 
1881,  had  been  carried  on  intermittently  for  six 
years,  the  company  applied  for  permission  to 
issue  a  lottery  loan.  Not  enough  bonds  were 
taken,  and  on  Dec.  13,  1888,  payments  were  sus- 
pended. The  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  were  opposed  to  tne  building  of 
the  canal  under  French  auspices,  and  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  French  Government  should  become 
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4ind  decorations.  In  1875  he  published  "Let- 
tres.  Journal,  et  Documents  pour  servir  k  THis- 
toire  du  Canal  de  Suez."  In  1882  he  endeavored 
to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  canal,  and  was 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  indignation  by  its 
treacherous  seizure  by  the  English  naval  au- 
thorities after  he  had  persuaded  Arabi  Pasha 
that  its  neutrality  would  be  respected. 

M.  de  Lesseps  promoted  the  Isthmus  of  Cor- 
inth Canal,  and  became  interested  in  Comman- 
dant Roudaire's  scheme  to  submerge  a  depression 
in  the  Desert  of  Sahara  and  create  an  inland 
sea.  In  1879  he  began  to  organize  a  company 
for  cutting  a  sea-level  canal  through  the  Isth- 


directly  interested  in  it  was  not  entertained,  for 
political  reasons.  Commissioners  and  exi)ert  en- 
gineers were  sent  to  Panama  to  study  the  proj- 
ect with  regard  to  authorizing  the  raising  of 
additional  capital  to  protect  the  investments  of 
the  shareholders,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
were  people  of  small  means  who  had  been  at- 
tracted to  the  enterprise  by  the  glowing  prom- 
ises of  the  great  Frenchman  at  its  head.  Ex- 
perts pronounced  the  scheme  practicable,  though 
not  lilcely  to  prove  remunerative.  During  the 
consideration  of  the  various  plans  of  reorganiza- 
tion and  the  examinations  of  official  investiga- 
tors it  was  found  that  not  more  than  two  thirds 
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of  the  capital  already  sunk,  amounting  to  over 
1,300,000,000  francs,  had  been  actually  expended 
in  the  work  at  Panama,  and  that  the  rest  had 
been  used  in  France  to  secure  the  support  of 
newspaper  editors,  financiers,  and  politicians,  or 
to  influence  the  attitude  and  votes  of  members 
of  the  Chamber  and  Senate  and  the  action  of 
ministers.  On  Nov.  15, 1892,  Ferdinand  de  Les- 
seps  and  the  other  directors  were  indicted  for 
breach  of  trust  and  malversation  of  funds.  This 
case  was  eventually  dismissed  and  the  Govern- 
ment nonsuited  under  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. Charles  de  Lesseps  and  others  who  were 
concerned  in  the  active  management  of  the 
company  or  in  its  corrupt  dealings  were  prose- 
cuted on  charges  of  bribery,  fraudulent  misrep- 
resentation, or  embezzlement,  and  several  of 
them  were  found  guilty.  On  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing employed  fraudulent  manoeuvres  to  induce 
belief  in  unreal  schemes  and  raise  imaginary 
hopes  of  the  realization  of  a  chimerical  event, 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
disreputable  practices  into  which  his  son  had 
been  drawn  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  enterprise, 
was  arraigned  on  Jan.  10,  1893,  with  the  other 
directors,  and  he  was  convicted  on  Feb.  9  and 
sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment.  He  was 
not  in  court  and  was  ignorant  of  the  criminal 
prosecution  of  himself  and  his  son  and  fellow- 
directors,  for  he  had  long  suffered  an  impair- 
ment of  vitality  and  consciousness  from  para- 
lytic strokes,  and  all  such  information  was 
sedulously  kept  from  him.  M.  de  Lesseps  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in 
1884,  succeeding  to  the  chair  of  Henri  Martin. 

LIBERIA,  a  republic  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  There  is  a  Senate  of  8  members,  elected 
for  four  years,  a  House  of  Representatives  com- 
posed of  13  members,  elected  for  two  years,  and 
a  President,  whose  term  is  also  two  years.  The 
President  is  Joseph  James  Cheeseman.  The 
area,  formerly  estimated  at  30,000  square  miles, 
has  been  reduced  by  nearly  half  through  en- 
croachments of  the  English  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  the  cession  of  territory  to  France  by 
the  treaty  ratified  in  February,  1894.  The  popu- 
lation is  perhaps  1,000,000,  of  whom  17,000  or 
18,000  civilized  negroes  of  American  origin  con- 
stitute the  state.  The  receipts  of  the  Govern- 
ment, mainly  collected  on  imports  and  exports, 
are  about  $1 75,000  per  annum.  There  have  been 
no  payments  of  interest  or  capital  since  1874  on 
a  debt  of  |;500,000  raised  in  England  in  1871 
at  7  per  cent,  interest  and  15  per  cent,  discount. 
The  exports  consist  of  palm  oil,  palm  nuts, 
caoutchouc},  and  ivory.  The  trade  is  with  Great 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Hamburg,  and  the 
United  States.  Monrovia,  the  capital,  has  about 
3,500  inhabitants. 

Conveution  with  France.— The  expansion 
of  Liberia  inland  was  greatest  in  1882.  wnen  the 
republic  assumed  a  protectorate  over  Medina,  in 
the  Niger  basin.  The  Liberians  had  previously 
established  colonies  on  the  upper  Cavally,  and  ac- 
quired by  war  or  purchase  territorial  rights  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  elevated  interior.  By 
the  new  treaty  all  these  territories  have  been 
ceded  to  France,  and  a  line  of  demarcation  has 
been  agreed  upon  which  confines  the  republic  to 
the  coast  valleys.  Liberia  has  also  renounced 
her  rights  to  the  coast  region  in  the  east  between 


the  Cavally  and  the  San  Pedro  rivers,  securing 
in  return  a  definite  recognition  of  her  claim  to 
the  Garraway  country  west  of  the  Cavally.  The 
boundary  line,  starting  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cavally,  follows  the  Thalweg  of  the  river  up  to 
a  point  where  the  parallel  6**  80'  of  north  lati- 
tude intersects  9''  12'  of  longitude  west  of  Paris, 
and  then  runs  west  along  that  parallel  to  10^  of 
west  longitude,  leaving  the  basin  of  the  Grand  Ses^ 
ters  river  to  Liberia  and  the  basin  of  the  Fodedue;u 
Ba  river  to  France.  The  tenth  meridian  forms  the 
boundary  up  to  V  of  north  latitude,  from  which 
point  it  runs  in  a  straight  line  to  the  intersection 
of  the  eleventh  meridian  with  the  parallel  that 
passes  through  Tombicunda,  but  leaving  the 
towns  of  Bamaquillad  and  Mohammadu  to  Li- 
beria, and  Naala  and  Musardu  to  France.  The 
boundary  then  runs  due  west  to  the  thirteenth 
meridian,  where  it  touches  the  boundary  fixed 
between  the  French  Soudan  and  Sierra  Leone. 
The  Liberian  delimitation  must  in  every  case 
insure  to  France  the  entire  basin  of  the  Niger 
and  its  tributaries.  France  acquires  the  right  to 
construct  on  the  Liberian  banlc  of  the  Cavally 
works  necessary  to  render  that  river  navigable, 
and  the  river  shall  be  free  and  open  to  traffic  for 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  up  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Fodedugu  Ba.  France  makes  all 
reservations  in  case  the  independence  of  Liberia 
is  impaired,  or  in  case  of  the  republic  alienating 
anv  part  of  the  territories  recognized  as  hers. 
All  rights  on  the  Grain  Coast  conferred  upon 
France  by  ancient  treaties  and  all  rights  hitherto 
held  by  Liberia  on  the  Ivory  Coast,  east  of  the 
Cavally,  are  renounced.  The  Government  of  Li- 
beria promises  to  facilitate  the  free  engagement 
of  laborers  on  the  Liberian  coast  for  the  French 
Government  or  its  citizens,  and  the  same  facili- 
ties are  granted  to  Liberia  on  the  Ivory  Coast. 

LITERATURE,  AMERICAN,  IN  189*. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  fewer  books  were 
published  in  the  United  States  in  1894  than  in 
any  previous  year  since  1889,  a  slight  increase 
was  shown  in  the  number  of  works  by  American 
authors,  particularly  in  the  department  of  fic- 
tion, which,  it  was  believed,  the  English  novel- 
ist had  usurped  and  would  maintain  as  his  own. 
Of  the  4,484  volumes  which  represent  the  total 
of  book  production  during  the  year,  2,821  were 
by  American  authors,  against  2,S03  in  1893,  and 
but  577  books  were  recorded  in  reprints  and 
translations,  against  1,180  in  the  previous  year.  . 
Ten  hundred  and  eighty-six  bootcs  by  English 
authors  were  imported  bound  or  in  sheets. 
While  in  1893  but  203  novels  bv  American  writ- 
ers were  published  in  the  United  States,  com- 
pared with  834  from  England  and  other  foreign 
sources,  there  were  370  by  American  novelists 
in  1894,  and  but  297  imported.  In  numbers,  fic- 
tion held  the  lead  by  244  books  over  all  other 
departments,  though  but  729  novels  were  pub- 
lished in  all,  against  1,132  in  1893,  and  tnerp 
was  a  falling  oa  also  in  works  on  theology  and 
religion,  as  well  as  in  juvenile  books,  poetry,  and 
voyages  and  travels;  while  a  decided  excess 
over  last  year  is  seen  in  the  departments  of  law. 
political  and  social  science,  history,  general 
literature,  mathematics  and  physical  science, 
and  in  educational  books.  In  point  of  impor- 
tance fiction  ranks  first,  followe!d  in  their  order 
by  political  and  social  science,  theology,  biog- 
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raphy,  history,  literary  miscellany,  and  poetry. 
One  striking  feature  to  be  noted  was  the  number 
of  books  descriptive  of  Nature  by  American 
writers. 

Bioffraphy. — ^^  KccollectionB  of  Sixteen  PreeidontB, 
from  vV'ashineton  to  Lincoln,"  by  Hon.  Kichard  W. 
Thompson,  wlio  personally  knew  them  all  with  the 
exception  of  Waanington  and  John  Adams,  fill  two 
sumptuous  volumes ;  and  again  we  have  ^^  The  Pres- 
idents of  the  United  States,  1789-1894,"  portraved  by 
John  Fiske,  Carl  Schurz.  William  E.  Kussell.  and 
others,  the  whole  being  edited  by  James  Grant  Wil- 
son. Gen.  Bradlev  T.  Johnson  contributed  the  first 
life  of  ^'  General  W^ashington  "  written  from  a  purely 
militarv  standpoint,  to  the  "Great  ('ommanders^ 
Series  " ;  William  Spohn  Baker  reprinted  15  •*  Early 
Sketches  of  George  Washington,"  by  as  many  dift'er- 
ent  pereons,  whidi  appeared  in  various  forms  of  pub- 
lications iix>m  1760  to  1795,  and  a  new  edition  ot  the 
^'Maxims  of  Washin^n,"  compiled  for  use  in 
schools,  libraries^  and  all  American  homes,  was  pub- 
lished. *■'■  The  Life  of  John  Paterson,  Migor  General 
in  the  Revolutionary  Army."  by  his  great-grandson, 
Thomas  Egleston,  belongs  also  to  the  early  davs  of 
our  national  existence,  as  do  the  ^  Correspondence 
and  Journals  "  of  anotlier  soldier,  Samuel  Blatchley 
Webb,  collected  and  edited  by  Worthinffton  C.  Foroi, 
in  an  edition  limited  to  350  copies.  Two  of  the  8 
volumes  which  they  fill  were  issued  during  the  year. 
Five  volumes  are  destined  to  contain  "  The  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Kufus  King,"  comprising  his 
private  and  official  papers,  made  public  for  the  first 
time  by  his  grandson,  Charles  B.  Kine,  M.  D.,  the 
firet  of  which,  covering  the  period  1755-'94,  appeared 
in  1894.  "  Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of 
Thomas  Barclay  "  were  edited  by  George  Lockhart 
Hives.  Charles  Henry  Lee  offers  "A  Vindication  of 
Arthur  Lee."  "  The  Journal  of  Martha  Pintard  Bay- 
ard, London,  1794-1797,"  edited  by  S.  Bayard  Dod, 
pictures  life  as  she  saw  it  as  the  wite  of  Washington's 
agent  of  the  United  States  in  the  British  Admiralty 
courts  under  the  Jay  treaty,  while  "Extracts  trom 
the  Diary  of  Jacob  niltzneimer,  of  Philadelphia, 
1765-1798,"  edited  by  his  great-grandson,  Jacob  Cox 
Parsons,  possesses  a  more  local  interest.  "Roger 
Williams,  the  Pioneer  of  Religious  Libertv,"  was 
ably  portrayed  bv  Oscar  S.  Straus,  ex-United  States 
minister  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  himself  a  Hebrew 
by  blood  and  religion ;  and  the  true  stories  of  "  Tliree 
Eleroines  of  New  England  "  (Priscilla  MuUins,  Agnes 
Surria^e,  and  Martha  Hilton)  were  told  by  Harriet 
Prescott  SpofTord,  Louise  Imogen  Guincy,  and  Alice 
Brown,  to  which  Edmund  H.  Garrett  added  delight- 
ful notes  and  "  little  picturings,  authentic  and  fanci- 
ftil,"  of  their  homes.  Margaret  Vowell  Smith  passes 
in  review  "  The  Governors  of  Virginia,"  as  colony 
and  Commonwealth,  and  "Recollections  of  a  Vir- 
giuian  in  the  Mexican,  Indian,  and  Civil  Wars,"  by 
Gen.  Dabnev  Herndon  Maury,  brings  us  to  a  more 
recent  perioa,  of  which  the  jrreat  factors  were  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  the  Downfall  of  American  Slavery," 
whicli  Noah  Brooks  treated  of  for  the  "  Heroes  of  the 
Nations  Series."  William  Stoddard  edited  "The 
Table  Talk  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  and  to  Cols.  John 
G.  Nicolav  and  John  Hay  we  owe  the  "Complete 
Works"  of  Lincoln,  in  2  volumes,  a  valuable  supple- 
ment to  their  bio^phy.  D.  D.  Thompson's  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  First  American,"  is  made  up  largely 
of  characteristic  anecdotes  and  incidents.  A  new 
edition,  limited  to  750  copies,  wa.s  issued  of  the 
"Political  Debates  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A.  Doujrlas"  in  the  campaign  of  1858  in 
niinois.  "  The  Shennan  Letters  •'  is  the  title  given 
to  the  correspondence  between  General  and  Senator 
Sherman  from  1837  to  1891,  edited  by  Rachel  Sher- 
man Thomdike,  the  daughter  of  the  former,  wliich  is 
Aill  of  historic  interest ;  and  from  Samuel  G.  Buck- 
ingham, D.  D.,  we  have  a  "Life  of  William  A.  Buck- 
ingham, the  War  Governor  of  Connecticut."  Irving 
B.  Richman   proffered  "  John  •  Brown    among  the 


Quakers,  and  Other  Sketches,^^  which  contains  inter- 
esting letters  by  Brown's  men  relative  to  the  HarperV 
Fen*y  expedition  never  before  published,  and  Ricnard 
J.  liinton  devoted  a  volume  to  "  John  Brown  and 
his  Men."  In  the  "Great  Commanders  Series" 
"  General  Hancock  "  was  treated  by  Gen.  Francis  A. 
Walker ; "  General  Scott,"  by  Gen.  Marcus  J.Wright ; 
and  "  General  Lee,"  by  Fitznugh  Lee.  *'  The  Story 
of  Garfield  "  appeared  in  the  "  Splendid  Lives  Series," 
by  W.  G.  Rutherford ;  Molly  Elliot  Seawell  contrib- 
uted "  Decatur  and  Somers  "  to  the  "  Young  Heroes 
of  Oiu*  Navy  Series."  Two  handsome  volumes  were 
devoted  severally  to  "  Officers  of  tlie  Army  and 
Navy,"  regular  and  volunteer,  who  served  m  the 
civil  war.  containing  about  500  sketches  and  portraits 
each,  ana  another  combined  both  into  an  album  of 
950  portraits.  "  Commemorative  Addresses,"  by  Parke 
Godwin,  of  George  William  Curtis,  Edwin  Booth, 
Kossuth.  Audubon,  and  William  Cullen  Bryant  were 
collected  into  a  volume.  Lauren  E.  Crane  edited, 
with  an  introduction  and  notes,  the  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses of"  Newton  Booth  of  California,"  and  Joseph 
B.  Gilder  contributed  a  biographical  sketch  to  the 
^  Life  and  Later  Speeches  of  Cjiauncey  M.  Depew." 
"  American  Writers  of  To-day,"  by  Henry  C.  Vedder, 
bring^  us  to  literary  biography,  tlie  most  important 
contributions  to  which  wore  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier,"  in  2  volumes,  the  ma- 
terials for  which  were  confided  to  Samuel  T.  Pickard 
by  the  poet  himself,  in  anticipation  of*  the  demand 
for  a  work  of  the  kind,  and  the  "  Familiar  Letters  of 
Heniy  David  Thoreau,"  edited  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  F.  B.  Sanborn,  which  exhibit  tlieir 
author  in  a  new  and  more  attractive  li^rht,  personally, 
than  the  more  fonnal  collection  publishea  hitlierto. 
"//i  Be  W^alt  Whitman"  was  edited  by  his  literary 
executors,  Horace  L.  Traubel,  Richard  Maurice  Bucke, 
and  Thomas  B.  Hamed.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett  de- 
scribed for  us  "  Josiah  Gill)ert  Holland  "  as  known  to 
her  through  a  lonff  and  intimate  friendship,  and  Ed- 
ward Cary  contributed  "George  William  Curtis"  to 
the  series  of  "American  Men  of  Letters."  Vols.  II 
and  III  of  the  "  Orations  and  Addresses  of  George 
William  Curtis,"  edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
were  published  during  the  year,  the  one  containing 
addresses  and  reports  on  tne  reform  of  the  civil- 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  historical 
and  memorial  addresses.  "  Edward  Livingston  You- 
mans,  Interpreter  of  Science  for  the  People,"  found 
a  biographer  in  John  Fiske,  wlio  included  selections 
from  nis  published  works  and  extracts  from  his  cor- 
respondence with  Spencer,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and 
other  scientists,  while  "  The  Life  and  Inventions  of 
Thomas  Alva  Edison,"  by  W.  K.  L.  and  Antonia 
Dickson,  fill  a  large  and  profusely  illustrated  volume 
which  includes  the  latest  marvel  of  the  kinetograph. 
"In  Memoriam  John  Larkin  Lincoln,  1817-1891," 
edited  by  his  son,  is  desired  rather  as  a  memorial 
than  a  memoir  of  the  prolessor  for  forty-five  years  of 
Brown  University, ana  George  Sunmer  Weaver  wrote 
a  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  "James  Henry 
Chapin."  Two  volumes  contain  the  "Letters  of 
Emily  Dickinson,"  edited,  with  an  introduction,  by 
Mabel  Loomis  Todd,  and  to  Rev.  Diuiiel  Dulany 
Addison  we  arc  indebted  for  "  Lucy  Larcom's  Life, 
Letters,  and  Diary."  "Miss  Havergal's  Secret"  was 
revealed  by  Giles  F.  Bushnell.  *' Threescore  and 
Ten  Y'ears :  1820-1890  "  contains  the  interesting  "  Rec- 
ollections "  of  W.  J.  Linton,  the  well-known  English 
illustrator  and  engraver,  who  has  made  his  home  in 
America  since  1867,  and  who  has  many  reminis- 
cences of  illustrious  persons  to  relate.  Geoive  P.  A. 
Ilealy  gave  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Portrait  Painter," 
and  Frederick  Saunders  vouchsafed  also  "  Character 
Studies ;  with  Some  Personal  Recollections  "  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  writers  and  tliinkers.  "  Memoirs 
of  Anne  C.  L.  Botta,"  written  by  her  friends,  a  hand- 
some limited  edition,  portrays  a  woman  known  for 
over  half  a  century  in  New  York  literary  circles  as 
a  teacher,  author,  and  artist  Annie  L.'  Psge  was 
the  author  of  a  brief  sketch  of  "  Froebel,  the  Man  and 
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his  Work  ^ ;  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.  D.,  paid  a  me- 
morial tribute  to  ^  Lucy  Stone  :  A  Herome  of  the 
Stru^ffle  for  Human  Rights  *' ;  and  Ossian  U.  Lang 
publisned  3  small  educational  sketches  of  *^  Great 
Teachers  of  Four  Centuries,"  of  "  Horace  Mann,"  and 
**  Kousseau  and  his  *■  Emile.^ "  Two  important  con- 
tributions to  dramatic  biography  were  the  *^  Life  and 
Art  of  Joseph  Jefferson,"  by  William  Winter,  and 
"  Edwin  Booth,"  recollections  by  his  daughter,  Ed- 
wina  Booth  Grossman.  An  edition  de  luxe  of  this 
last  was  also  issued,  which,  as  well  as  the  regular 
edition,  was  handsomely  illustrated.  To  the  *^  Li- 
brary of  Masks  and  FUces,"  W.  T.  Price  contributed 
**A  Life  of  William  Charles  Macready  "  and  "A  Life 
of  Charlotte  Cushman."  A  **  Biography  of  Eminent 
American  Physicians  and  Sui^eons"  was  prepared 
by  R.  French  Stone,  M.  D.,  and**  The  Life  of  Charles 
Loring  Brace,  chiefly  told  in  his  Own  Letters,"  was 
edited  bv  his  daughter,  Emma  Brace,  covering  nearly 
the  whole  field  of  philanthropic  work  in  the  United 
States  for  thirty-five  years.  Joseph  May  edited  a 
^  Memoir  and  Letters"  of  Samuel  Longfellow,  the 
broUier  of  the  poet,  as  also  a  volume  of  nis  "  Essays 
and  Sermons";  ana  ** Essays  and  Addresses:  Reli- 
gious, Literary,  and  Social,"of  the  late  Phillips  Brooks, 
were  edited  by  Rev.  John  Cotton  Brooks.  To  reli- 
gious biography  belong  a  "  Biography  of  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Parish  Kidder,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,"  by  his  son-in- 
law,  G.  E.  Strobridge,  D.  D. :  "  The  Modern  Temple, 
and  Templar :  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Work  or 
Russell  H.  Conwell,  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Temple, 
Philadelphia,"  by  Robert  J.  Burdett;  **  William  B. 
Hayden,"  a  memorial  volume  of  forty-two  years' serv- 
ice as  minister  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church ;  '* A 
Champion  of  the  Cross :  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John 
Henry  Hopkins,"  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Sweet  ;"Adoniram 
Judson,"  by  his  son,  Edward  Judson,  D.  D.,  in  the 
series  of  *^ Notable  Baptists":  ^Memoirs  of  Isaac 
Errett,"  in  2  volumes,  by  J.  8.  Lamar;  "A  Sketch  of 
the  Life  of  Rev.  Joseph  Hardy  Neesima."  by  J.  D. 
Davis,  D.  D. :  "  Father  Eels ;  or,  The  Results  of  Fifty- 
five  Years  or  Missionary  Labors  in  Washington  and 
Orejfon,"  by  Myron  Eels ;  and  **  The  Story  of  Saint 
Patrick,"  by  Joseph  Sanderson,  D.  D.,  a  popular  biog- 
raphy^  which  claims  the  independence  of  the  churcn 
established  by  the  saint  and  its  freedom  from  many 
of  the  doctnnes  of  the  Romish  Church.  "-  Samuel 
Chapman  Armstrong,"  the  founder  and  for  twenty- 
five  years  the  principal  of  Hampton  Institute,  was 
commemorated  oy  Robert  C.  Ogdcn.  "A  Summer 
Revival  and  what  brought  it  about"  is  an  autobio- 
graphical sketch  by  Stanton  P.  Allen,  tlie  author  of 
**  Down  in  Dixie,"  while  "  The  Blue  Ribbon,"  by 
Arthur  Reed  Kimball,  tells  what  Thomas  Edward 
Murphy  has  done  for  the  promotion  of  pergonal  tem- 
perance. Two  of  the  4  volumes  which  are  to  con- 
tain the  *'  Writings  of  Thomas  Paine,"  collected  and 
cditec^  by  Moncure  D.  Conway,  were  issued  during 
the  year,  the  first  covering  the  period  1774-'79,  ana 
the  second  that  of  1779-'92.  Martha  Walker  Freer 
devoted  2  volumes  to  *^  The  Life  of  Marguerite  of  Na- 
varre (Marguerite  D'Angouleme),  Duchease  d'Alen- 
9on  and  de  Berry,  Sister  of  Francis  I  of  France,  and 
Author  of  the  lleptameron,"  from  numerous  unpub- 
lished sources.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  published  a  life 
of  '•  l8abella  of  Castile  "  after  a  visit  to  the  land  of  her 
birth  and  reign,  in  which  he  secured  entirely  new 
materials ;  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  H.  Clark  traced  the  fortunes 
of  "The  Children  of  Chariea  I  of  England."  '* Fa- 
mous Leaders  amoni^  Men,"  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Knowlcs 
Bolton ;  *'  Beacon  Lights  of  Patriotism,"  by  ficnry 
Beebee  Carrington ;  and  the  seventh  volume  of"  Bea- 
con Lights  of  History,"  the  collected  lectures  of  John 
Lord,  may  be  mentioned  together  as  general  in  char- 
acter, while  a  family  interest  attaches  to  the  "  Gene- 
alogy of  the  Blackmans,"  and  the  "  History  of  De- 
scendants of  Elisha  Blackman,"  by  Henry  Blackman 
Plumb,  and  to  the  "  De^cendante  of  Joseph  Greene, 
of  West-orly,  R.  I.,"  by  Frank  L.  Greene. 

Qritidfln  and  General  Literature.— Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  delightful  books  falling  imder  this  head  is  "  A 


Shelf  of  Old  Books,"  the  property  of  the  late  pub- 
lisher, James  T.  Fields,  described  by  his  widow  with 
all  the  associations  pertaining  to  them  as  the  property 
of  distinguished  writers,  somewhat  akin  to  which  is 
Laurence  Hutton^s  costly  volume  upon  his  colloction 
of  "  Portraits  in  Plaster."  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen 
contributed  "  Literary  and  Social  Silhoaetteis"  as  well 
as  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Writings  of  Ilenrik 
Ibsen,"  calm  and  dispassionate  in  tone.  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie  discoursed  on  literary  topics  in  a  sec- 
ond series  of  "  My  Study  Fire."  A  third  series  "  From 
the  Easy  Chair  "of  George  William  Curtis  was  is- 
sued in  the  series  of  "  Harper^s  American  EssayistR," 
and  a  collection  was  also  made  of  his  "  Literary  and 
Social  Essays."  "Camp-fire  Musings"  of  ^^illiam 
C.  Gray,  and  "  Wayside  Sketches  "  of  Eben  J.  Loomis, 
as  their  titles  indicate,  are  more  or  less  discursive  in 
tone,  as  are  the  "  Meditations  in  Motlev  ^  of  Walter 
Blackbume  Harte.  William  Wetmore  Story  vouch- 
safed later  readings  from  "  A  Poet's  Portfolio."  In 
**  (/rumbling  Idols  "  Hamlin  Grarland  gives  us  twelve 
essays  on  art,  dealing  chiefly  with  literature,  painting, 
and  the  drama ;  "  Tne  Great  Refusal :  Being  Letters 
of  a  Dreamer  in  Gotham,"  treats  also  of  literature  and 
art,  as  well  as  the  deeper  problems  of  life.  Several 
volumes  of  clever  essays  came  to  us  fh>m  the  fairer 
se.x ;  foremost  among  tnem  is  "  A  Little  English  Gal- 
lery," by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  in  the  series  of 
"Harper's  American  Essayists,"  which  drew  forth 
the  highest  praise,  and  Agnes  Repplier  charmed 
agun  with  her  "  In  the  Dozy  Hours,  and  Other  Pa- 
pers." Various  subiects  were  touched  upon  by  E.  V. 
A.  "In  Maiden  Meditation,"  and  Lilian  Whitin^g 
presented  an  optimistic  view  of  "  The  World  Beauti- 
ml."  Emily  Oliver  Gibbes  published  a. volume  of 
"Essays."  "Goethe  reviewed  after  Si.xty  Years," 
by  Prof.  J.  R.  Seeley,  is  an  admirable  little  volume, 
which  sets  the  great  man  before  us  in  brief  but  strik- 
ing outline,  ana  "  Petrarch,  and  Other  Essays"  were 
from  the  pen  of  Judge  Timothy  H.  Rearaen.  Six 
essays  entitled  "  Studies  in  Medieval  Life  and  Litera- 
ture." by  the  late  Prof.  Edward  Tompkins  McLaugh- 
lin, nave  an  introduction  by  Prof.  T.  R.  Lounsbury ; 
ana  from  lectures  given  at  Harvard  has  grown  "  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare :  A  Study  in  Elizabethan  Litersr 
ture,"  by  Barrett  Wendell.  "English  History  in 
Shakespeare's  Plays  "  was  the  subject  of  lectures  by 
Beverley  E.  Warner,  given  at  Tulane  University, 
Ix)uisiana.  Vols.  II  and  III  of  "Sir  Francis  Bacon^ 
Cipher  Story,"  claimed  by  Orville  W.  Owen,  M.  D.,to 
have  been  discovered  and  deciphered  by  him.  "  The 
Inflections  and  Syntax  of  the  Morte  D'Arthur  of  Sir 
Thomas  Malory,'*^  purported  to  be  a  study  in  fifteenth 
centuiy  literature  by  Charles  Sears  Baldwin;  and 
Prof.  George  P.  Baker  edited,  with  notes,  bibliography, 
and  a  bibliographical  introduction,  the  "  Endymion, 
the  Man  in  the  Moon  "  of  John  Lvly,  to  be  used  by 
classes  in  Elizabethan  drama.  Al1>ert  S.  Cook  pre- 
pared "  A  First  Book  in  Old  English  " ;  Prof.  Oliver 
Farrar  Emerson  traced  "  The  History  of  the  English 
Language";  while  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter  and  H.  S. 
Pancoast  were  each  the  author  of  an  "  Introduction 
to  English  Literature  " ;  William  E.  Simonds.  of  "  An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Enflrlish  Fiction." 
"  From  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,"  by  Henry  A.  Beers, 
formed  one  of  tlie  volumes  of  the  "  Chautauqua  Read- 
ing Circle  Literature"  for  1894-'9r);  and  L.  Du  Pont 
Svle  edited  masterpieces  of  English  poetrv  "From 
iMilton  to  Tennyson."  Edward  Everett  Hale  edited 
a  new  enlarged  and  illustrated  edition  of  "  The  Age 
of  Fable,"  by  Thomas  Bulfinch,  to  which  nearly  100 
pages  were  added,  and  the  scope  of  the  work  increased 
Dy  the  connection  of  sculpture  and  painting  as  well 
as  literature  with  the  subiect.  "  Character  Sketches 
of  Romance,  Fiction,  and  the  Drama"  is  a  revised 
edition  of  Rev.  E.  Cobham  Brewer's  "  Readers'  Hand- 
book," edited  by  Marion  Harland.  "Childhood  in 
Literature  and  Art"  was  reviewed  by  Horace  E. 
Scudder,  and  accompanied  by  some  observations  on 
literature  for  children.  "Kiverby"  is  the  latest 
collection  of  John  Burroughs's  out-of-door  papers. 
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From  Dr.  Charles  Conrad  Abbott  we  have  "  Travels 
in  a  Treetop"  and  a  sympathetic  account  of  "The 
Birds  about  us."  Olive  Tnorne  Miller  (Mrs,  Harriet 
Mann  Miller)  proved  herself  "  A  Bird  Lover  in  the 
West,"  and  also  told  us  of  "  Our  Home  Pets,  How 
to  keep  them  well  and  happy."  H.  E.  Parkhurst 
kept  "  The  Birds'  Calendar  "in  Central  Park.  Lean- 
der  S.  Keyser  reveled  "  In  Bird  Land  " ;  and  James 
Lane  Allen  rhapsodized  over  "  A  Kentucky  Cardi- 
nal," and  Alyn  Yates  Keith,  the  author  of  "A  Spin- 
ster's Leaflets,"  was  equally  happy  with  "A  Hilltop 
Summer."  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  entitled  her  New 
England  chronicle  of  birds  and  flowers  "  The  Friend- 
ship of  Nature,"  and  Celia  Thaxter  described  **  An 
Island  Garden  "  known  to  the  numerous  visitors  at 
the  Isles  of  Shoals.  E.  M.  Ilardinge  was  at  home 
"With  the  Wild  Flowers,  from  Pussy- Willow  to 
Thistle-Downj"  and  Ida  Prentice  Whitcomb  told 
stories  of  "A  Bunch  of  Wild  Flowers  for  the  Chil- 
dren." Harriet  L.  Keeler  studied  "  The  Wild  Flowers 
of  Early  Spring."  Text  and  illustrations  are  alike 
the  work  of  Cfifton  Johnston  in  his  portrayal  of 
"The  Farmer's  Boy."  William  Root  Bliss  caught 
"  Side  Glimpses  from  the  Colonial  Meeting  House," 
in  line  with  nis  previous  studies  of  "  Colonial  Times 
on  Buzzard's  Bay "  and  **  The  Old  Colony  Town." 
Maud  Wilder  Goodwin  described  **  The  Colonial 
Cavalier,  or  Southern  Life  before  the  Revolution," 
which  was  illustrated  bv  Harry  Edwards.  Anne 
HoUin^worth  Wharton  devoted  7  chapters  to  "  Co- 
loniid  I>avs  aud  Dames "  of  both  the  North  and 
South,  a*na  Alice  Morse  Earle  revived  for  us  "  The 
Costume  of  Colonial  Times."  She  also  edited  the 
"Diar^  of  Anna  Green  Winslow,  a  Boston  School- 
girl of  1771,"  which  has  a  quaint  interest  as  portray- 
ing the  dress  and  manners  of  the  times.  A  new  eai- 
taon  was  also  made  of  "  Our  Colonial  Homes,"  by 
Samuel  Adams  Drake.  "  Wimples  and  Crisping 
Pins  "  is  the  title  of  studies  in  the  coiffure  and  orna- 
ments of  women  by  the  late  Theodore  Child,  col- 
lected into  permanent  shape  and  illustrated.  Rose 
Porter  compiled  for  us  the  sayings  of  men  "About 
Women,"  and  Frederick  W.  Morton  performed  a 
similar  service  for  "  Woman  in  Epigram."  Martha 
J.  Wright  anticipated  "The  New  Garden  of  Eden"; 
Philip  Staflbrd  Moxom  gave  plain  talks  to  young  men 
and  women  on  "  The  Aim  ofLifo  " ;  Susan  H.  W  ixon 
treated  of"  Right  Living" ;  Orison  Swett  Marden  of 
"Pushing  to  trie  Front,  or  Success  under  Difficul- 
ties"; J.  R  Miller  gave  good  counsel  upon  "The 
Building  of  Character,"  and  the  "  Secrets  of  Happy 
Home  Life,"  as  well  as  the  advice  "  Don't  Worry '' ; 
"  I,  Mynelf,"  was  written  for  young  men  by  James 
Logan  Gordon,  as  the  "Ethics  of  Success"  were 
traced  by  William  M.  Thaver  in  a  reader  for  the 
higher  grades  of  schools,  "Before  he  is  Twenty  "  is 
a  consideration  of  five  perplexing  phases  of  the  boy 
question  by  Robert  J.  Burdette,  Mrs.  Frances  Hodg- 
son Burnett,  Edward  W.  Bok,  and  others,  a  collection 
of  articles  originally  written  for  the  "  Ladies'  Home 
Journal."  Wallace  Wood,  M.  D.,  edited  a  symposium 
on  human  perfection  and  the  coming  man,  entitled 
"  Ideals  of  Life  "  ;  "  Forty  Witnessea  to  Success  "  was 
the  title  of  talks  to  young  men  by  Charles  Townsend ; 
while  **Koradine  Letters,"  b;^  Alice  B.  Stockham, 
M.  D.,  and  Lida  Hood  Talbot,  is  emphatically  a  girPs 
own  book.  The  anonymous  author  of  "  Preston  Pa- 
pers" proffers  "Snap  Shots  with  an  Old  Maid's 
Kodak."  For  "  Stud!ies  in  Folk  Song  and  Popular 
Poetry"  we  are  indebted  to  Alfred  M.  Williams. 
"Readings  in  Folklore:  Memoirs  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Anthropology  held  in  Chicago 
during  the  World's  Fair"  were  edited  by  C.  Stani- 
land  Wake ;  and  Otis  Tufton  Mason  contributed  to 
the  "  Anthropological  Series "  "  Woman's  Share  in 
Primitive  Culture."  "  Legends  of  the  Micmacs  "  were 
gathered  by  Rev.  Silas  Tertius  Rand,  D.  D.,  during 
lorty  years  spent  as  a  missionary  among  these  Indians 
in  Nova  Scotia ;  Charles  F.  Lummis  tells  of  "  The 
Man  who  married  the  Moon,"  and  other  Pueblo  In- 
dian folk  stories  for  young  readers.    Publications  of 


the  Smithsonian  Institution  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
during  the  year  were  a  "  Bibliography  of  the  Waka- 
shan  Languages,"  by  James  C.  Pilling ;  "  The  Pa- 
munky  Indians  of  Virginia,"  by  John  Garland  Pollard, 
and  "  The  Maya  Year,"  by  Cyrus  Thomas.  Vol.  IV 
of  the  "Journal  of  American  Ethnology  and  Arche- 
ology," edited  by  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Pn.  D.,  describes 
the  curious  snake  dance  of  the  Moqui  Indians.  Jere- 
miah Curtin  collected  "  Hero  Tales  of  Ireland,"  and 
Heli  Chatelain  compiled  and  edited  50  "  Folk  Tales 
of  Angola."  Alice  Walton  traces  "  The  Cult  of  As- 
klepioB  "  in  the  "  Cornell  Studies  in  Classical  Philolo- 
gy " ;  the  Oriental  Club  of  Philadelphia  published  a 
volume  of  "  Oriental  Studies,"  selected  from  the  es- 
says read  during  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence, 
1888-'a4 ;  and  Percival  Lowell,  in  "  Occult  Japan,  or 
the  Way  of  the  Gods,"  gave  an  esoteric  study  of 
Japanese  personality  and  possession.  Edwin  W. 
Dayton  examined  into  the  history,  manufacture,  and 
religious  symbolism  of  the  "Scarabs"  of  Eg^pt, 
Phoenicia,  etc.  "  The  World's  Largest  Libraries " 
was  the  theme  of  a  commencement  address  delivered 
by  James  Grant  Wilson  at  St.  Stephen's  College, 
Annandale,  N.  Y.,  June  21, 1894,  as  one  of  the  Hoff- 
man Literary  Lectures ;  William  1.  Fletcher  was  an 
authority  upon  "Public  Libraries  in  America,"  the 
book  forming  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Columbian 
Knowledge  Series,"  and  from  it  was  reprinted,  with 
alterations,  additions,  and  an  index,  his  suggestions 
upon  "Libran*  Classification."  The  "Catalogue  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  Library,"  6^000  books  selected  by  the 
American  Library  Association  as  the  first  that  a  new 
popular  library  should  obtain  for  its  collection,  and 
shown  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago,  was  printed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  exhibits  both  systems  of  classification 
of  books,  giving  also  a  perfect  illustration  of  a  dic- 
tionary catalogue.  Miss  M.  W.  Plummer  also  fur- 
nishca  "Hints  to  Small  Libraries"  In  a  small  man- 
ual. The  late  William  F.  Poole^  in  an  address,  traced 
the  relation  between  "  The  University  Librarv  and 
the  University  Curriculum."  The  "  Century  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Names,"  while  entirely  independent  of  the 
"  Century  Dictionary,"  yet  serves  as  a  valuable  sup- 
plement to  the  same,  with  which  it  is  uniform  in 
size  and  binding.  Vol.  II  completed  the  "  Standard 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  upon  Original 
Plans,"  prepared  by  more  than  200  specialists 
and  other  scholars  under  the  supervision  of  Isaac 
K.  Funk,  D.  D.  Edwin  L.  Shuman,  in  "  Steps  into 
Journalism,"  offered  helps  and  hints  for  young  writ- 
ers :  and  another  valuable  text-book  of  the  kind  was 
"  Paragraph  Writing,"  bv  Profs.  F.  N.  Scott  and  J. 
V.  Denny.  "  Thoughts  for  the  Occasion  "  were  sup- 
plied anonymously.  "The  Orthofipist"  of  Alfi-ed 
Ayres  (Thomas  Embley  Osmun)  was  reissued  in  a 
revised  and  enlarged  edition,  and  a  third  revised  edi- 
tion also  appeared  of  "Seven  Thousand  Words  often 
Misprononnced,"  by  William  H.  P.  Phyfe.  "  The 
Annual  Literary  Index,  1893,"  including  periodicals, 
American  and  English,  essays,  book  chapters,  etc., 
was  made  by  W.  I.  Fletcher  and  R.  R.  Bowker,  and 
W.  E.  Price  compiled  a  catalogue  of  "  Paper-covered 
Books  in  Print  to  Date,  and  Obtainable  at  Wholesale 
in  America." 

EdnoatioiL  -The  "  Proceedings  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Education  of  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position, Chicago,  July  25-28, 1893,"  held  under  the 
charge  of  the  National  Educational  Association  of  the 
United  States,  contains  more  than  150  carefully  pre- 
pared papers  by  the  foremost  educators  of  the  world, 
and  ornecessity  takes  the  lead  among  works  of  this 
class  published  during  the  year.  Bishop  J.  L.  Spald- 
ing, in  "Things  of  the  Mind,"  sets  forth  his  view  of 
what  should  be  the  aim  of  a  teacher  beyond  the  mere 
supply  of  facts  to  the  youthful  mind.  "A  New  Life 
in  Education,"  by  Prof.  Fletcher  Durrell,  and  "  How 
John  and  I  brought  up  the  Child,"  by  Elizabeth 
Grinnell,  both  received  prizes  from  the  John  C.  Green 
Income  fund;  and  L.  Bookwalter,  D. D.,  delivered 
lectures  upon  "The  Family,  or  the  Home  and  the 
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Training  of  Children,"  collected  into  a  volume  with  an 
appendix  upon  "  The  Home  School,"  bv  Rev.  I.  L. 
Bookwalter,  which  belong  to  educational  literature  in 
it8 higher sen^e.  CharlesFranklin Thwingpublished 
a  companion  volume  to  "  Within  College  WalW  de- 
scribing "  The  College  Woman  " ;  Thomas  Davidson 
wrote  upon  **  TheEducation  of  the  Greek  People  and  its 
Influence  on  Civilization,"  in  the  "■  International  Edu- 
cation Series,"  other  volumes  of  which  were  "  How 
to  Studv  and  Teach  History,"  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
and  Eaward  Gardnier  Howe's  "  Systematic  Science 
Teaching,"  a  manual  of  inductive  elementarjr  work 
for  all  instructors.  "  Methods  of  Education  in  the 
United  States  "  were  investigated  bv  Alice  Zimmem. 
Francis  W.  Parker,  in  "  Talks  in  Pedagogics,"  gave 
an  outline  of  the  theory  of  concentration ;  Sarah  L. 
Arnold's  "  Waymarks  for  Teachers "  showed  aims, 
principles,  and  plans  of  every-day  teaching,  with  illus- 
trative lessons.  Amy  Blanche  Bramwell  and  H.  Mil- 
licent  Hughes  wrote  on  '*  The  Trainingof  Teachers  in 
the  Unit^  States  of  America";  S.  B.  Sinclair,  on 
^  First  Years  at  School,"  a  manual  of  principles  and 
methods  for  primary  teachers ;  while  "  The  Teacher^ 
Mentor,"  bv  llenry  B.  Buckingham,  Kev.  F.  D.  Hunt- 
ington, and  Joshua  G.  Fitch,  formed  No.  9  of  the 
^Stanaard  Teacher's  Library  ";  and  C.  W.  Bardeenpre- 
pared  a  ^'  Handbook  for  School  Trustees  of  the  State 
of  New  York."  "King's  Normal  Series,"  by  W.  J. 
Kin^^,  consists  of  9  small  handbooks  on  as  many 
subjects,  published  singly  or  in  1  volume.  •  *'  Object 
Teaching,"  by  T.  G.  Koper,  "  Outlines  of  Herbart's 
Pedagogics,"  by  Ossian  H.  Lang,  and  "Industrial 
Training  in  Reformatory  Institutions,"  by  Franklin  U. 
Bri^^  are  brief  but  to  the  point  "  Elementary  Com  - 
position  and  Rhetoric,"  by  William  E.  Mead,  "  School 
English,"  by  George  P.  Butler,  a  "Firet  Book  in 
English,"  by  William  H.  Maxwell,  and  an  "  English 
Grammar  for  Common  Schools,"  by  Robert  C.  and 
Thomas  --        ■- 


the  use  of  "  The  Roman  Pronunciation  of  Latin,^' 
Edwin  Post  offers  suggestions  for  "  Latin  at  Sight" 
Prof.  Charles  F.  Kroeh  set  forth  "  The  Living  Method 
of  Learning  how  to  think  in  Spanish."  A  new  edi- 
tion was  issued  of  "The  Theorv  and  Practice  of 
Handwriting,"  by  John  Jackson ;  Dr.  Javal  published 
an  "  Essav  on  the  Physiology  of  Writing " ;  "  The 
Writer,"  by  George  L.  Raymond  and  George  P. 
Wheeler,  is  intended  as  one  of  a  series  of  handhooks 
upon  practical  expression;  E.  S.  Ellis  dwelt  upon 
"Common  Errors  in  Writing  and  Speaking,"  and 
told  how  to  avoid  them;  John  N.  Tilden,  M.  D., 
|)rcpared  "  A  Grammar  School  Geographv  :  Descrip- 
tive, Industrial,  and  Commercial  ''^:  Felix  Klein's 
lectures  on  mathematics,  delivered  before  members  of 
the  Congress  of  Mathematics  held  in  Chicago,  at 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.,  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  The  Evanston  CoUoouium  " ; 
John  H.  Walsh  completed  his  "  Mathematics  for  Com- 
mon Schools  "  with  Part  III ;  and  a  revised  edition 
appeared  of  "  The  Elements  of  Geometry,"  by  Web- 
ster Wells.  "Symbolic  Education,"  by  Susan  E. 
Blow,  in  the  "  International  Education  Series,"  is  a 
commentary  on  Froebel's  "  Mother  Play,"  and  among 
useful  little  treatises  on  the  subject  may  be  mentioned 
"  Paper  and  Scissors  in  the  Schoolroom,"  by  Emily 
A.  Weaver ;  "  Color  in  the  Kindergarten,"  by  Milton 
Bradley  ;  "  The  Principles  of  the  Kindergarten  the 
Foundation  for  Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools," 
by  Mary  Dana  Hicks;  and  "  Art  in  the  Schoolroom," 
by  Ross  Turner,  Edward  B.  Morse,  John  Tetlow,and 
others.  Henry  T.  Bailev  arranged  "  A  Firet  Book  in 
Drawing."  "  Our  Wonderful  Bodies  and  how  to  take 
care  of  tliem  "  was  the  title  of  two  books  for  primary 
and  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  by  Joseph  C. 
Hutchison,  M.  D. ;  John  B.  Gifford  supplied  "  Elemen- 
tary Lessons  in  Physics  " ;  Louise  Preece  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  public-school  work  "A  System  of  Phys- 
cal  Culture'';  and  Baron  Nils  Posse  entitled  a  third 
edition  of  his  work  on  "  The  Swedish  System  of  Edu- 
cational Gymnastics"  "The  Special  Kinesiology  of 


Educational  Gymnastics,"  acoompanving  it  with  ill  ni- 
trations and  an  analytical  chart  A  "  General  Cata- 
logue of  Bowdoin  College  and  the  Medical  School  of 
Maine,  1794-1894,"  by  George  T.  Little,  includes  an 
historical  sketch  of  the  institution  during  its  first  cen- 
tury ;  and  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion we  had  a  "  History  of  Education  in  Connecticut," 
by  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  and  a  similar  volume  for  Dela- 
ware, by  Lyman  P.  Powell,  while  "  Higher  Education 
in  Iowa"  was  reviewed  by  Leonard  F.  Parker,  and 
that  of  Tennessee  by  Lucius  S.  Merriam. 

Flotioii. — As  has  oeen  said,  more  manuscripts  of 
American  authors  of  fiction  were  accepted  by  pub- 
lishers in  1894  than  ever  before,  and  though  the 
greatest  sensations  of  the  year  were  created  by  Eng- 
fish  writers,  the  standard  of  the  American  novel  was 
maintained  at  a  high  average.    F.  Marion  Crawford 

Save  2  volumes  to  the  fortunes  of"  Katharine  Lauder- 
ale,"  proposing  to  pursue  the  same  hereafter  in  a 
aeries,  Fike  that  ne  devoted  to  the  Saracinesca  family. 
He  also  abandoned  sunnier  shores  for  "  Love  in  Idle- 
ness, a  Tale  of  Bar  Harbor,"  which  waa  illustrated 
with  reproductions  from  drawings  and  photographs ; 
and  2  of  his  short  stories,  "  The  Upper  Berth  "  and 
"By  the  Waters  of  Paradise,"  in  1  volume,  initiated 
the  series  known  as  the  "  Autonym  Library."  Hard-  " 
ly  a  novel,  and  yet  belonging  altogether  to  the 
world  of  romance,  is  William  Dean  Howells's  "A 
Traveler  from  Altruria,"  while  a  melancholy  interest 
attaches  to  "  The  Ebb  Tide"  and  "  WUl  o'  the  Mill," 
the  last  work  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  with  whom 
IJoyd  Osborne  collaborated  in  writing  the  first 
Other  posthumous  volumes  which  increased  regret 
for  the  early  death  of  their  authors  were  "  Benefits 
Forgot,"  by  Woloott  Balestier,  and  "  Horace  Chase," 
by  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Deland^  "Philip  and  his  Wife"  received  recogni- 
tion abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  Ellen  Olney 
Kirk  (Henry  Hayes)  told  "The  Story  of  Lawrence 
Garthe  "  with  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  remarriage  after  divorce.  "  The  Golden 
House,"  by  Charles  Dudlev  Warner,  discussed  the 
conditions  of  extreme  wealth  and  poverty  in  New 
York,  with  all  the  delicate  yet  searching  keenness 
which  characterized  "  A  Little  Journey  in  the  World," 
George  W.  Cable  made  but  a  single  contribution  in 
"  John  March,  Southerner,"  and  from  Thomas  Nelson 
Pf^e  we  had  "  Pollv,"  a  Christmaa  recollection, 
daintily  illustrated  oy  A.  Castaignc,  "Pastime 
Stories,"  and  "  The  Burial  of  the  Guns,"  all  tales  of 
Southern  life.  "  The  Royal  Marine"  was  an  idyl  of 
Narragansett  Pier,  told  bv  James  Brander  Matthews; 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  laid  the  scene  of  his  latest  ro- 
mance, "  When  all  the  Woods  are  Green,"  in  Canada, 
while  inininff  life  waa,  of  course,  depicted  in  "  Coeur 
d'Alene  "  and  "  In  Exile,  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Mary 
Hallock  Foote.  Bret  Harte  published  "The  Bell- 
Riugcr  of  Angel's,  and  Other  Stories  "  and"  A  Prot^g^ 
of  Jack  Hamlin's,"  with  which  other  short  stories  are 
included ;  from  Mra.  Mary  Ilartwell  (/atherwood  we 
had  "  The  Chase  of  Saint  Castin,  and  Other  Stories 
of  the  French  in  tlie  New  World  " ;  Mrs.  Amelia  E. 
Barr  wrote  but  1  novel, "  The  Lone  House,"  which 
she  located  at  Galloway,  in  the  west  of  Scotland ; 
while  Capt  Charles  King  wrote  "Cadet  Days,"  a 
story  of  West  Point,  "  Waring's  Peril,"  and  "  Under 
Fire,"  in  addition  to  editing  "Rancho  del  Muerto, 
and  Other  Stories  of  Adventure"  and  "An  Initial 
Experience,  and  Other  Stories."  "  Pembroke,"  by 
Miss  Maiy  E.  Wilkins,  was  a  powerfully  written  if 
soniewliut  repulsive  portrayal  of  New  England  life : 
Gilbert  Parker's  2  novels,  "The  Trespasser"  and 
"  The  Trail  of  the  Sword,"  are  full  of  the  freedom  of 
Canadian  forests,  the  latter  dating  back  two  hundred 
years;  "Poppaja,"  by  Mre.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger 
(.Julien  Gordon),  does  not  depict  the  Empress  of 
Rome,  but  a  New  York  girl  with  similar  traits  ot 
character;  and  "Out  of  Step,"  by  Maria  Louise  Pool, 
was  intended  as  a  sequel  to  "The  Two  Salomes." 
From  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  we  had  "  Carlotta's  In- 
tended, and  Other  Talcs  "  and  "  The  Story  of  Babette, 
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a  Little  Creole  Girl,"  Albion  W.  Tourgee  enjoyed 
^  An  Outing  with  the  Queen  of  Hearte  ^^ ;  and  Marali 
EIU0  Kyan  told  a  story  of  old  Louisiana  in  '■*•  The 
Flower  "of  France.''  Paul  Leicester  Ford  made  his 
appearance  as  a  novelist  with  a  striking  story,  "■  The 
Honorable  Peter  Stirling  and  what  People  thought 
of  him,''  in  his  explorations  of  Mew  YorK  tenement 
life ;  and  John  Keudrick  Bann  indemniiied  himself 
for  "  Three  Weeks  m  Polities''  by  telling  his  experi- 
ences in  an  amutting  manner.  He  also  contributed" 
** The  Water  Ghost,  and  Others"  to  **  Harper's  Amer- 
ican Story-teller  Series."  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison 
(Mrs.  Constance  Cary  Harrison)  drew  the  picture  of 
'*  A  Bachelor  Maid  "  of  the  period ;  "  On  the  Offen- 
sive" wfu»  an  army  story  by  George  1.  Putnam,  as  was 
"The  Gun  Bearer,"  by  Edwara  A.  Kobinson  and 
Georee  A.  Wall*  "Sweet  ("lover"  was  a  romance  of 
tlie  Whit©  City,  by  Mrs.  Clara  Louise  Bumham  ;  Eva 
Wilder  McGlasson  entitled  her  novelette  "  Ministers 
of  Grace  "  ;  "  Mists  "  was  bv  Fletcher  Battersall ; 
Noah  Brooks  told  7  admirable  "  Tales  of  the  Maine 
Coast " ;  and  a  local  flavor  pervades  "  P'tit  Matinic', 
and  Other  Monotones,"  sketches  of  Nova  Scotia  life, 
illustrated  with  many  drawings  and  decorations,  by 
George  Wharton  Edwards.  "Bayou  Folk,"  as  Mrs. 
Kate  Chopin  terms  the  Creoles  and  Acadians  of  Lou- 
isiana ^  "  Danvis  Folks,"  whom  Kowland  E.  Robinson 
found  m  Vermont ;  "  On  Cloud  Mountain,"  the  scene 
of  which  is  poetically  laid  among  the  Eocky  moun- 
tains, by  Frederick  Thickstun  Clark ;  "  His  Vanished 
Star,"  Charles  Egbert  Craddock's  (Miss  Mary  N.  Mur- 
free)  latest  tale  ot  Tennessee  moonshiners ;  "  St.  John's 
Wooing"  and  "The  Old  Post  Koad,"  by  M.  G.  Mc- 
Clelland, the  latter  a  tale  of  Maryland  in  stagecoach 
days ;  "  In  the  Midst  of  Alanns,"  a  story  of  the  Fe- 
nian uprising  in  Canada  in  1866,  by  K.  Barr :  "Elder 
Conkhn,  and  Other  Stories"  of  the  far  West,  by 
Frank  Harris ;  "  The  Daughter  of  the  Nez  Percys,**' 
by  Arthur  Paterson  ;  "  Gray  Rocks,"  by  Willis  G.  Em- 
erson, a  tale  of  the  middle  w  est ;  "  Before  the  Gringo 
came,"  11  stories  of  life  in  California  before  the  advent 
of  the  American,  by  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton ;  and 
"  David  of  Juniper  Gulch,"  a  story  of  the  placer  re- 
gions of  California,  by  Mrs.  Lilian'Shuey,  were  good 
examples  of  the  novelist's  constant  seareh  for  new 
fields.  "The  Pioneers  of  New  France  in  New  Eng- 
land," by  James  Phinney  Baxter,  was  a  romance  based 
upon  documents  discovered  in  the  English  and  French 
archives.  "In  the  Quartier,"  by  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers, suggests  at  once  Paris  and  student  life ;  from 
William  Henry  Bishop  we  had  "  A  Pound  of  Cure." 
a  study  of  Monte  Carlo,  and  "  Writing  to  Rosina''; 
Frank  R.  Stockton  detailed  "Pomona's  Travels"; 
Josiah  Allen's  Wife  (Marietta  HoUey)  told  of  "Sa- 
mantha  among  the  Colored  Folks";  and  Kate  San- 
bom  was  delightfully  humorous  over  "  Abandon- 
ing an  Adopted  Farm."  "The  Wives  of  the 
Prophet "  was  by  Opie  P.  Read  (Arkansas  Traveler), 
and  Archibald  Cflavering  Gunter  supplied  a  sequel  to 
"A  Princess  of  Paris"  entitled  "The  King's  Stock- 
broker." Edgar  Fawcett  was  the  author  or  8  novels, 
-^Her  Fair  Fame,"  "A  Mild  Barbarian,"  and  "Out- 
rageous Fortune  J' all  dealing  with  New  York  life; 
"An  American  Peeress,"  by  il.  C.  Chatfield  Taylor, 
.Hhifls  the  scene  from  Chicago  to  London  with  equally 
striking  transfoniiations  in  the  fortunes  of  its  hero 
and  heroine ;  "  Chaperoned  "  was  a  brief  page  from  a 
summer  romance  detailed  anonymously  in  the  "  Un- 
known Library " ;  "  Dan  of  Millbrook,"  a  story  of 
American  life,  by  Charles  Carleton  Coffin,  was  re- 
published after  twentv  years  with  the  title  changed 
trom  "Caleb  Krinkle.''  "Mr.  Wayt's  Wife's  Sister" 
and  "  The  Royal  Road  "  were  by  Marion  Harland  (Mrs. 
Mary  Virginia  H.  Terhune);  John  R.  Musick  con- 
tinued his  series  of  "  Columbian  Historical  Novels  " 
with  "Humbled  Pride,"  a  story  of  the  Mexican  War, 
and  "  Union,"  which  last  relates,  of  course,  to  the 
days  of  the  great  rebellion;  "Coitlan"  was  a  tale 
of  the  Inca  world,  by  Anson  Uriel  Hancock  ;  "  How 
Thankful  was  Bewitched,"  by  James  K.  Hosiner, 
suggests  at  once  Cotton  Mather ;  "  My  Lady  "  was  a 


tale  of  long  ago  in  France,  by  Marguerite  Bouvet; 
"Claudius,  tlie  Cowboy  of  Ramapo  Valley,"  by  P. 
Demarest  Johnson,  recalled  revolutionary  times  in 
southern  New  York;  and  "lola,  the  Senator's 
Daughter  "  was  a  heroine  of  ancient  Rome,  about  ^ 
B.  c,  according  to  Mansfield  Lovell  Hillhouse.  Back 
to  the  times  of  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  we  must  look  for 
the  scene  of  "  The  Prince  of  Peace,"  by  A.  W.  Acker- 
man,  and  to  the  Orient  for  that  of  "  Found  and  Lost," 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  which  made  No.  2  of 
the  "  Autonym  Library."  "  Miss  Hurd :  An  Enigma  " 
was  from  tne  pen  of  Anna  Katharine  Green  (Mrs. 
Rohlfs) ;  "  Claudia  Hyde  "  from  that  of  Frances  Cour- 
tenay  Baylor;  Harriet  E.  Orcutt  told  "A  Modem 
Love  Story  which  does  not  end  at  Uie  Altar,"  and 
"  Country  Lanes  and  City  Pavements  "  was  the  some- 
what unique  title  of  a  novel  by  Maurice  M.  Minton. 
"  The  Heroine  of  a  Mining  Camp  "  was  portrayed  by 
Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Monroe,  as  "  A  Child  of  the  Ages '» 
was  by  Francis  Adams;  "Where  Honor  leads"  was 
by  Lynde  Palmer,  the  author  of  "  A  Question  of 
Honor  " ;  "  A  Prodgial  in  Love,"  by  Emma  Wolf,  and 
"  Love  and  Shawl  Straps,"  by  Annette  L.  Noble  and 
Pearl  C.  Coann,  camea  us  abroad;  "A  Bit  of 
Finesse "  was  a  story  of  fifty  years  ago,  by  Harriet 
Newell  Lodge,  and  "  The  Flight  of  tlie  Swallow," 
by  Emily  Maloone  Morgan,  contained  a  quaint  ro- 
mance. "  Derringforth."  by  Frank  A.  Munsey,  tilled 
2  volumes;  "Under  tne  Second  Renaissance,"  by 
Florence  Trail,  described  the  trials  of  a  younff  Amer- 
ican actress  whose  family  and  lover  object  to  ner  pro- 
fession ;  Mrs.  S.  M.  H.  Gardner  traced  "  The  Fortunes 
of  Mai^aret  Weld."  and  also  published  a  quaint  vol- 
ume of  "  Quaker  Idyls,"  which  possess  historic  inter- 
est ;  and  Charles  M.  Sheldon  described  "  The  Cruci- 
fixion of  Phillip  Strong  "  for  adherence  to  his  convic- 
tions as  a  Christian  minister.  Cheerful,  often  religious 
in  tone,  and  all  written  with  some  good  intent  in  view, 
were  "Betwixt  Two  Fires,"  by  J.  Jackson  W'ray ; 
"Richard  Rogers,  Christian,"  by  Alice  Barber  Mc- 
Connell ;  "  A  Summer  Brother,''  by  Sophie  Bronson 
TitteriDgton ;  "  Won  by  Love,"  by  Mrs.  S.  S.  Wood ; 
"  A  Child  of  the  Covenant,"  by  "V  irginia  Carter  Cas- 


tlemon:  "  Paths  and  By-paths,"  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Pick- 
ford;  "The  Better  Way,"  by  William  F.  Lacy; 
" Rachel's  Farm,"  by  Annette  L.  Noble;  and  "  Three 


Times  and  Out,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson. 
"  The  Leprosy  of  Miriam,"  according  to  Ursula  N. 
Gestefeld,  is  scientific  materialism;  music  is  the 
theme  of  "  The  Missing  Chord,"  by  Lucy  Dillingham, 
and  of  "  Otto's  Inspiration."  by  Mary  11.  Ford ;  Mrs. 
Nathaniel  Conklin  (formerly  Jennie  M.  Drinkwater) 
published  "Three  Women"  and  "Growing  Up"; 
"Not  for  Profit"  was  by  Fannie  E.  Newberry; 
"  Grizzly's  Little  Pard,"  by  Elizabeth  Maxwell  Com- 
fort, suggests  a  mining  story  ;  and  "  No  Enemy  (but 
Himself) "  was  tlie  verdict  of  Elbert  Hubbard  on  the 
young  tramp  who  recounts  his  adventures.  From 
the  same  author  we  have  "Forbes  of  Harvard." 
"  Piokee  and  lier  People,"  a  ranch  and  tepee  story, 
by  Theodora  R.  Jenness,  is  a  sequel  to  "  Two  Young 
Homesteaders  " :  "A  Mexican  Ranch,"  by  Mrs.  Janie 
P.  Duggan,  "lanny's  Autobiography,"  by  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Drake,  and  "  Oowikapun,"  by  Egerton  Ryerson 
Young,  are  stories  of  missionary  work  In  the  West, 
while  religion  forms  the  keynote  of "  They  met  in 
Heaven,"  oy  George  H.  liepworth,  the  author  of 
"  Hiram  Golfs  Religion."  published  anonymously  in 
1898 ;  "  The  Wedding  Garment "  by  Louis  Pendle- 
ton ;  "  Beyond  the  Veil,"  by  G.  B.  Willcox ;  and  "  In 
Distance  and  in  Dream,"  by  M.  F.  Sweetser.  Labor 
and  capital  are  the  themes  of  "Apprentices  to  Des- 
tiny," by  Lily  A.  Long,  and  "  Just  Plain  Folks,"  by 
E.  S.  Doubleday  ;  "  Breath  the  Dome,"  by  A.  Ar- 
nold Clark,  was  posthumously  printed,  and  proposes 
the  single-tax  theory  as  a  solution  for  the  corruj)tion 
in  Michigan  politics  portrayed ;  "  A  Journey  in  Other 
Worlds  "  is  professedly  a  romance  of  the  future,  by 
John  Jacob  Astor ;  "  '96 :  A  Romance  of  Utopia,"  by 
Frank  Rosewater,  presents  a  solution  of  the  labor 
problem,  a  new  CJod,  and  a  new  religion;  and  from 
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Fayette  Stratton  Giles  we  have  "  Shadowa  before :  or, 
A  Century  Onward."  Gustavus  W.  Pope  described 
**  A  Journey  to  Mare  " ;  pure  extravagance  character- 
izes "  Centuries  Apart,"  by  E.  T.  Bouve  ;  "  The  Land 
of  the  Changing:  Sun  "  by  William  N.  Ilarben  ;  "  The 
Isle  of  Feminine,"  by  Charles  Elliott  Niswonger; 
**2894;  or,  The  Fossil  Man,"  by  Walter  Browne; 
"From  Earth's  Center,"  by  S.  Byron  Welcome; 
"Sophos,"  by  Albert  Albere;  and  "Between  Two 
Forces,"  by  Flora  Helm.  "  The  Dissolution :  A  Pro- 
jected Drama,"  by  Bitter  Dandelyon,  otters  a  new 
theory  of  marrisjgre  exemplified  in  mythological  times. 
Hypnotism  is  the  leading  ^notif  in  "  The  Malachite 
CroiW,"  a  romance  of  two  countnes,  by  Frank  H.  Nor- 
ton;  "A  Modem  Wizard,"  by  Rodrigues  Ottolengui ; 
and  "  Margaret  Salisbury,"  oy  Mary  Holland  Lee. 
Scott  Campbell  was  the  author  of  "  Union  Down"; 
R.  M.  Manley  of  "The  Queen  of  Ecuador":  Seward 
H.  Hopkins  of  "  In  the  China  Sea"  and  "  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Hawaii."  Robert  Appleton  (Roman  I.  Zu- 
bof)  published  8  novels,  "  Violet,  the  American  Sap- 
pho," a  realistic  novel  of  Bohemia,  "  Elena,"  the 
story  of  a  Russian  woman,  and  "  After  the  Manner  of 
Men."  Katharine  E.  Rand  described  "The  Child- 
hood of  an  Affinity  " ;  Henry  Goelet  McVickar  cast 
"  The  Purple  Light  of  Love"  with  its  attendant  mis- 
fortunes upon  a  worthy  hero;  Margaret  Sutton  Bris- 
coe, the  author  of  "  Perchance  to  Dream,"  sent  out 
this  year  "  Links  in  a  Chain  " ;  John  Hicks  contrib- 
uted "  The  Man  from  Oshkosh  " ;  "  Miss  Gwynne, 
Bachelor "  was  by  Winifred  Johnes ;  "  A  Modem 
Magdalene,"  by  Vima  Woods;  "A  Moral  Blot,"  by 
Sigismund  B.  Alexander;  "David  and  Abigail,"  by 
B.'  F.  Sawyer ;  and  Richard  Henry  Savage  was  un- 
usually prolific,  turning  out  4  novels, "  The  Princess 
of  Alaska,"  "  The  Anarchist,"  "  The  Flying  Halcyon," 
and  "  Delilah  of  Hariem."  "  Six  Thousand  Tons  of 
CJold,"  by  H.  R.  Chamberlain,  was  written  as  an  at- 
tempted solution  of  the  financial  problems  of  the 
hour,  and  politics  are  the  theme  of  "  The  Story  of 
Rodman  Heath ;  or.  Mugwumps,  by  One  of  them," 
who  gives  us  no  further  clew  to  his  identity  ;  "  The 
Speaker  of  the  House,"  by  Angeline  Teal ;  and  "  Shy- 
lock's  Daughter,"  bv  Margaret  Holmes  Bates,  "  The 
Documents  in  Evidence,"  by  Henry  M.  Blossom,  Jr., 
was  more  striking  in  the  form  of  its  makeup  than  in 
the  substance  of  the  story  it  contained ;  and  "  Two 
Strings  to  his  Bow"  was  by  Walter  Mitchell,  a 
brother  of  Donald  G.  Mitchell  (Ik  Marvel).  To  the 
highly  sensational  belong,  in  conclusion,"  Two  Bad 
Brown  Eyes,"  by  Marie  l?t.  Felix,  and  "  Miss  Der- 
rick," a  Boston  society  girl's  diary,  by  Evelyn  Ches- 
ter. "  Love  at  Seventy,"  by  Albert  Ross  (Lmn  Boyd 
Porter),  was  in  that  author's  usual  vein,  and  from 
Lawrence  L.  Lynch  emanated  "  A  Dead  Man's  Step" 
and  "  Against  Odds,"  a  romance  of  the  Midway  Piai- 
sance.  *"  A  Sleep  Walker"  was  by  Paul  II.  Gerrard ; 
"The  American  Ambassador,"  anonymous;  "The 
Duke  of  Arcanum,"  bv  Frank  Carleton  Long;  and 
"  The  Dancing  Faun,"  by  Florence  Farr. 

Volumes  of  short  stories  otlier  than  those  already 
mentioned  were  "Norseland  Talcs,"  by  Hjalraar 
lljorth  Boyesen ;  "  The  Exiles,  and  Other  Stories,"  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis ;  "  Little  Ike  Templin,  and 
Other  Storiert,"  by  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston ;  "  The 
White  Crown,  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Herbert  D. 
Ward ;  "  Marsena,  and  Other  War  Stories,"  by  Harold 
Frederick ;  "  A  Scarlet  Poppy,  and  Other  Stories,"  by 
Harriet  Prescott  Spottbrd  ;  "  Break  o'  Day  Tales,"  by 
Frank  West  Rollins ;"  Salem  Kittredge,  and  Other 
Stories,"  by  Blisa  Perry  ;  "  A  Suburban  Pastoral,  and 
Other  Tales,"  by  Henry  A.  Beers ;  "  A  Burne- Jones 
Head  and  Other  Sketclies"  of  American  society  life, 
by  Clara  Sherwood  Rollins;  "The  Robb's  Island 
Wreck,  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Lynn  R.  Meekina; 
"  Peak  and  Prairie,  from  a  Colorado  Sketchbook," 
by  Anna  Fuller ;  "The  Rousinsr  of  Mrs.  Potter,  and 
Other  Stories,"  by  Gertrude  Smith  ;  "  Seven  Strange 
Stories,"  by  J.  Wallace  Hotf;  "  Zicrzag  Tales  from 
the  East  to* the  West,"  bv  H.  L.  Wilson  ;  Nos,  13  and 
14  of  "  Tales  from  Town  Topics  " ;  and  "  Ten  Notable 


Stories  from  Lippincott's  Magazine,"  by  Kate  Jordan, 
Annie  Flint,  and  others.  Imaginary  conversations 
between  the  characters  in  novels  of  famous  writers  of 
the  day  were  "  Overheard  in  Arcady,"  by  Robert 
Bridges  (Droch)  and  republished  from  "Life,"  in 
whicn  they  appeared. 

Javeiiile.— btiU  do  books  continue  to  be  written  for 
children  which  find  older  readers,  and  familiar  names 
are  found  upon  their  title  pages.  "  Piccino,  and  Other 
Child  Stones,"  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett, 
were  illustrated  by  Reginald  B.  BiTYHi.  Hezekiah 
Butterworth  told  of  early  Christmas  in  America  in 
his  two  stories  bound  in  one  volume,  "  The  Parson'^ 
Miracle"  and  "My  Grandmother's  Christmas  Can- 
dle," in  the  "  Christmas  in  Many  Lands  Series,"  while 
his  history  of  "  The  Patriot  Schoolmaster"  belongs  to 
the  days  of  the  minutemen  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 
Thomas  W.  Knox  carried  two  boys  through  various 
adventures  with  "The  Lost  Army"  during  the  Ar- 
kansas campaign '"  The  Raid  from  Beaus6iour,"  and 
"  How  the  Carter  Boys  litled  the  Mortgage  "  were  two 
stories  of  Acadie  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts ;  "  The 
Search  for  Andrew  Field,"  by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson, 
belongs  to  the  "War  of  1812  Series";  "Brother 
aj^ainst  Brother,"  by  William  T.  Adams  (Oliver  Op- 
tic), to  the  "Blue  and  the  Gray  Army  Series" ;  and 
"A  Salt- Water  Hero,"  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Rand,  to  the 
"  Fighting  ^he  Sea  Series."  Edward  Stratemeyer  told 
of  "  The  Last  Cruise  of  the  Spitfire,  or  Luke  Foster's 
Strange  Voyage  "  and  of"  Richard  Dare's  Venture"; 
W.  J.  Henderson,  as  "an  old  salt,"  spun  "Sea  Yams 
for  Boys";  Dr.  Eugene  Murrav- Aaron  combined 
science  with  entertainment  in  "  The  Butterfly  Hunt- 
ers in  the  Caribbees  "  j  and  "  Three  Bovs  on  an  Elec- 
trical Boat,"  bv  Prot.  John  Trowhricu'e,  proved  as 
fascinating  as  nis  previous  story  of "  The  Electrical 
Bo^."  The  standard  writers  of  books  for  bovs  made 
their  customary  contributions:  W.  0.  Stocfdard,  of 
"  Chris,  the  Model-Maker,"  a  story  of  New  York,  and 
"  The  Captain's  Boat " ;  Horatio  Alffer,  Jr.,  of  "  Vic- 
tor Vane,  the  Young  Secretary  " ;  Kirk  Munroe,  of 
"Big  Cypress:  The  Story  of  an  Everglade  Home- 
stead "  and  "  The  Fur  Seal's  Tooth  " :  Harry  Castle- 
mon  (Charles  A.  Fosdick),  of"  Sailor  Jack,  the  Trad- 
er "  ;  Willis  Boyd  Allen,  of  "  Snowed  In  "  and  "  Lost 
on  Umbagog" :  Edward  S.  Ellis,  of  "The  Great  Cat- 
tle Trail,"  "  Honest  Ned,"  "  Righting  the  Wrong," 
and  "  Brave  Tom,"  the  last  three  in  the  "  Brave  and 
Honest  Series  " ;  "  James  Otis  "  (James  Otis  Kalert,  of 
"  Chasing  a  Yacht,  or  the  Theft  of  the  Gem,"  ^  The 
Adventures  of  a  Country  Boy  at  a  Country  Fair," 
"  Jinny  and  his  Partners,''  and  "  The  Bovs'  Revolt," 
a  story  of  the  street  Arabs  of  New  York.  Nor  did  the 
little  ffirls  fare  leas  liberally,  for  A.  G.  Plympton  told 
of  "Penelope  Prig,  and  (Hher  Stories," 'and  also  of 
"  Rags  and  Velvet  Gowns  " ;  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards, 
of  "Marie"  and  "Narcissa,  or  the  Road  to  Rome," 
with  which  last  is  included  also  "  In  Verona."  Eliza 
Orne  White  narrated  what  befell  "  When  Mollie  was 
Six";  Minnie  E.  Kinney  (Mre.  Geoi^  A.  Paull) 
published  "  More  Bedtime  Tales "  and  "  Rubv  at 
School "  ;  "  Mollie  Miller  "  was  by  Mrs.  Effie  W.  jkfer- 
riman ;  "  Mildred's  New  Daughter  "  and  "  Elsie  at 
the  World's  Fair,"  by  Martha  F.  Finlev ;  "  Jessie's 
Three  Resolutions "  and  "  In  Editha's  I^ays,"  a  tale 
of  religious  liberty,  by  Mary  E.  Bamford ;  "  Wee 
Lucy:  'Little  Prudy's  Wee  Croodlin'  Doo,'"  by 
"SoDhie  May"  (R.  S.  Clarke);  "Martha's  Mistakes,'*' 
by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Bradley:  and  "Margaret  Arnold's 
Cliristmas,  and  Other  Stories."  by  Mary  D.  Brine,  all 
found  readers,  as  did  "The  Pansy"  for  1894,  edited 
by  Mrs.  I.  M.  Alden,  and  "  The  Child  Amy,"  by 
Julia  Maffruder.  For  larger  girls  there  were  "  Hope 
Ben  ham,"  by  Nora  Perrv  ;  "  Witch  Winnie  at  Shin- 
necock,"  in  which  Mrs.  'Elizabeth  W.  Champney  de- 
scribed the  doings  of  the  Kinar's  Dauehters  in  the 
summer  art  school ;  "Not  quite  Eighteen,"  sixteen 
short  stories  by  "Susan  Coolidge"  (Sarah  C.  Wool- 
soy);  "Another  (Hrl's  E.xperience,"  by  Leigh  Web- 
ster; and  "Sirs,  only  Seventeen,"  by  Virginia  F. 
Townsend.      Howard'  Pyle   was    both*   author    and 
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illuBtrator  of  "  Twiliifht  Land,"  a  story  book  for  chil- 
dren ;  "  Little  Thirableflnger  and  his  Queer  Country," 
with  what  the  children  saw  and  heard  there  unaer 
the  spell  of  Uncle  Remus  (Joel  Chandler  Harris) 
was  illustrated  by  Oliver  Herford  •  and  Palmer  Cox 
carried  "The  Brownies  around  the  World."  Lily 
Wesselhoeft  told  of  "The  Fairy  Folk  of  Blue  Hill." 
William  Drysdale  explained  "The  Mystery  of  Abel 
Forefinger  ""in  the  "  Harper's  Youn^  People  Series  "  ; 
William  Riley  Ualstead  described  "Life  on  a  Back- 
woods Farm "  in  Indiana  fifty  years  ago ;  John  S. 
Wood's  "  Coll^  Days  "  was  rewritten  and  reprinted 
from  "  Outing,"  and  deals  with  life  at  Yale  a  score  of 
years  back ;  "  Toinette's  Philipj"  by  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jami- 
son, varied  in  scene  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York ; 
Mme.  Jeanne  Schultz,  the  author  of  "  Colette,"  wrote 
"  Madeleine's  Rescue  "  for  girls  and  boys ;  The  "  Two 
Girls"  pictured  by  Amy  K  Blanchord  grew  up  in 
the  South,  while  "  Sarah  Dakota,"  according  to  Mary 
E.  Q.  Brush,  was  named  for  her  native  State.  ^  The 
Little  Lady  of  the  Horse,"  by  Evelyn  Raymond,  is 
another  Western  heroine,  while  more  subdued  in  tone 
are  "The  Dutchman's  Daughter,"  bv  Eva  Hansen 
Lamb ;  "  Endeavor  Chris,"  by  Isabella  T.  Hopkins ; 
"  A  Family  Dilemma,"  by  Lucy  C.  Lillie  ;  "  Garret 
Grain,"  by  Mrs.  Frank  Lee :  and  "  Little  Miss  Faith," 
by  Grace  Le  Baron.  ^Joilj  Good  Tunes  To-day," 
by  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith,  is  illustrated  by  Jessie  Mc- 
Dermott ;  "  Three  of  us :  Bamev,  Cossack.  Rex,"  are 
shown  by  Mrs.  Izora  C.  Chandler  to  have  been  in- 
teresting dogs ;  "  Pax  and  Carlino,"  by  Ernest  Beck- 
man  ;  "Ragweed,"  by  Julia McNair  Wright:  "Philip 
Leicester,"  by  Jessie  E.  Wright;  "JacKy  Lee"  and 
"  SL  Rockwell's  Little  Brother,"  by  Mrs.  Harriet  A. 
Cheever ;  "  A  Troublesome  Name,''  by  Catharine  S. 
Holmes ;  "  Tony,"  by  Laisdell  Mitchell ;  and  "  Tan- 
Pile  Tim,  or  a  Yankee  Waif  among  the  *Bluo 
Noses,' "  by  Rev.  B.  Freeman  Ashley,  deserve  men- 
tion, as  do  *^  The  Wagner  Story  Book,"  a  collection 
of  firelight  tales  of  the  great  music  dramas,  by  Wil- 
liam HT  Frost,  and  "  Stories  from  Plato  and  Other 
Classic  Writers,"  by  Mary  E.  Burt  Edith  M.  Thomas, 
Miss  E.  S.  Tucker,  and  Helen  Gray  Cone  united  to  pro- 
duce "  A  Treasury  of  Stories,  Jingles,  and  Rhymes  " 
for  little  folks,  and  an  "Index  to  St.  Nicholas," 
covering  Vols.  I  to  XXI,  proved  useful  to  many. 
Two  holiday  editions  of  favorite  books  which  must 
not  be  omitt«d  were  those  of  "  Timothy's  Quest,"  by 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  and  "The  Story  of  a  Bad 
Boy,"  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  "The  Century 
Book  for  Young  Americans,"  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks, 
told  how  a  party  of  boys  and  girls  who  know  how  to 
use  their  eyes  and  ears  found  out  all  about  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  United  States. 

Fme  Arts. — Several  valuable  works  on  art  were  writ- 
ten. "  Art  in  Theory,"  by  Prof.  George  Lansing  Ray- 
mond, the  author  of  "  Poetry  as  a  Representative  Art " 
and  "  The  Genesis  of  Art,"  is  intended  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  comparative  sBsthetics.  William  H. 
Beard  w^rote  upon  "  Action  in  Art,"  accompanyini?  the 
text  with  over  220  illustrations  from  original  drawings. 
William  Ordway  Partridge  contributed  6  essays  upon 
"  Art  for  America,"  and,  descendingfrom  the  general  to 
the  particular,  we  are  indebted  to  John  C.  van  Dyke 
for  "A  Text-Book  of  the  History  of  Painting"  in  the 
series  of  "  College  Histories  of  Art"  Miss  A.  G.  Rad- 
diffe  gave  a  popular  history,  free  from  technicalities, 
of  "  Schools  and  Masters  of  Sculpture,"  unifonn  with 
her  "Schools  and  Masters  of  Painting."  Bemhard 
Berenson  wrote  on  "The  Venetian  Painters  of  the 
Renaissance,"  as  well  as  an  essay  in  constructive  art 
criticism  entitled  "Lorenzo  Lotto."  "Renaissance 
and  Modem  Art,"  by  William  H.  Goodyear,  is  one  of 
the  "  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle  Literature  "  volumes, 
and  Frank  Fowler's  "  Portrait  and  Figure  Painting," 
with  8  colored  plates  showing  progressive  stages  in 
oil  painting,  forms  one  of  the  "  Art  Amateur  Hand- 
books Series."'  Charles  Godfrey  Leland's  "Elemen- 
tary Metal  Work  "  is  a  practical  manual  for  amateurs 
and  for  use  in  schools.  Charles  Dexter  Allen's  ^uide 
to  the  study  of  "  American  Book  Plates "  contams  a 


bibliography  by  Ellen  Newell  Hewins,  and  is  illus- 
trated with  many  reproductions  of  rare  and  interest- 
ing specimens.  Dramatic  art  was  handled  by  James 
Brander  Matthews  in  "  Studies  of  the  Staff e,"  and  by 
Alfred  Ayres  (Thomas  Embley  Osmun)  in  "Act- 
ing and  Actors,  Elocution  and  Elocutionists,"  a  book 
alK>ut  theater  folk  and  theater  art  Parts  V 11  to  XXV 
of  "  Famous  Composers  and  their  Works,"  edited  by 
John  Knowles  Paine,  appeared,  and  Adolph  Carp^ 
was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  "  The  Pianist  and  the 
Art  of  Music  "  for  teachers  and  students.  A  second 
series  of  "  Tables  for  the  Writing  of  Exercises  in  the 
Study  of  Harmony,"  arranged  in  conformity  with  S. 
Sechter's  "Fundamental  Harmonies,"  and  adapted 
for  the  New  York  College  of  Music,  was  devoted  to 
the  "  Harmonization  of  Melodies,"  and  Mrs  F.  Roena 
Medini  explained  «  The  What  and  How  of  Vocal  Cul- 
ture." Among  gift  books  are  especially  to  be  noted 
"  The  Art  of  the  World,"  illustrated  in  the  paintings, 
statuar}',  and  architecture  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  edited  by  Ripley  Hitchcock,  in  80  parts ; 
"  Child  Life  in  Art,^'  by  Estelle  M.  Huril ;  6  repro- 
ductions of  "  Madonnas,"  with  original  coloring,  by 
Mrs.  Fanny  I.  Edgerton ;  "  Tales  and  Verses  of  Long 
Ago,"  "Rhymes  and  Stories  of  Olden  Times,"  and 
"  Children  of  Colonial  Days,"  by  Miss  Elizabeth  S. 
Tucker,  each  with  numerous  full-page  color  plates 
after  paintings  in  water  colors  by  E.  Percy  Moran; 
"  Facsimiles  of  Water  Colors,"  by  the  same  artist ;  "  A 
Collection  of  Eighty-four  Drawings,"  by  C.  D.  Gib- 
son; "  American' Landmarks,"  a  collection  of  pictures 
of  our  country's  historic  shrines,  by  Harry  Fenn,  F. 
D.  Chase,  L.  J.  Bridgman,  and  others,  with  descrip- 
tive text  by  Georee  A.  Cleaveland  and  Robert  E. 
Campbell ;  "  The  Marie  Burroughs's  Art  Portfolio  of 
Stage  Celebrities  "  j  "  Yankee  Doodle  at  the  Fiur,"  in 
12  parlB,  2  of  which  were  issued  during  the  year, 
designed  to  perpetuate  the  architecture  and  novel 
features  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  in  colors  and  in  black  and  white, 
after  paintings  and  photographs,  with  text  by  well- 
known  authors ;  and  the  "  Salon  of  1894,"  100  photo- 
gravure illustrations  of  the  choicest  paintings  and 
statuary  of  the  year's  Paris  salons.  Handsome  illus- 
trations of  standard  works  of  literature  included 
Irving's  "  Sketchbook,"  in  a  2-volume  Van  Tassel  edi- 
tion, and  his  "  Alhambra,"  Kingsley's  "  Hypatia," 
Howells's  "  Their  Wedding  Journey,"  Scott's  ^'  Ken- 
ilworth,"  and  De  Amicis's  "  Holland." 

General  Sdenoe.— But  few  works  of  importance  fall 
under  this  head,  though  more  books  are  recorded  for 
1894  than  for  tne  previous  year.  "Sea  and  Land 
Features  of  Coasts  and  Oceans,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Life  of  Man  "  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  is  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  roremost  Sir  John  W.  Daw- 
son lectured  before  the  Lowell  Institute  upon  "  The 
Meeting  Place  of  Geology  and  History,"  ana  also  pub- 
lished notes  on  the  pleistocene  geology  of  Canada  en- 
titled "  The  Canadian  Ice  Age.''  Ralph  S.  Tarr  wrote 
an  "  Economic  Geology  of  the  United  States,"  with 
briefer  mention  of  the  foreign  mineral  products;  and 
Samuel  F.  Emmons  edited  a  "  Geological  Guidebook 
for  an  Excursion  to  the  Rocky  Mountains."  An  "  Out- 
line of  the  Geology  and  Physical  Features  of  Mary- 
land," by  George  H.  Williams  and  William  B.  Clark, 
was  accompanied  with  a  geological  map.  "  Biologic- 
al Lectures  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  of 
Wood's  Holl  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1898,"  by  vari- 
ous authorities,  were  collected  into  a  volume.  Charles 
Wright  Dodge  wrote  an  "  Introduction  to  Elementary 
Practical  Biology,"  intended  as  a  laboratory  guide  for 
high-school  and  college  students.  Emanuel  R.  Boyer 
filled  a  similar  want  with  "  A  Laboratory  Manual  in 
Elementary  Biology  " ;  and  "  Playfair :  A  Text-Book 
of  InverteBrate  Morphology,"  was  the  work  of  Prof. 
J.  McMurrich.  "  From  the  Greeks  to  Darwin  "  was 
an  outline  of  the  development  of  the  evolution  idea, 
by  Henry  F.  Osbom,  in  the  "Columbia  University 
Biological  Series";  another  volume  of  which  was 
"  Amphioxus  and  the  Ancestry  of  the  Vertebrates," 
by  Arthur  Willey ;  and  William  North  Rice  reviewed 
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-  Twenty-five  Yeare  of  Scientific  ProsrreKft."  CbarleH 
U.  Clark  wrote  on  "  Prjctieal  Meih<xL»  in  Microsvcopy," 
and  Mabel  l>X)niiii  Todd  gave  eoiiiprelien*ive  though 
unpr>ie9»ional  information  alx>ut  ^  Total  Ecliptietf  of 
the  Sun-''  William  M.  Davi*  was  the  author  of  an 
*•  Elementary  Meteorolo^ry '' ;  a  popular  edition  waa 
ma^le  of  the  12  chartit  oV  **Climate«  of  the  United 
States,  in  Colon*,"  by  Charles  Deni«on,  M.  D.,  and 
from  Prof.  Sainuel  Pierpont  Lanjjlev  we  have  a  paper 
on  -The  InU-mal  Work  of  the  Wind,"  in  the  "  Smith- 
aontan  Contributions  to  Knowledjfc."  Vol.  VI  was 
imued  of  '^The  Silva  of  North  America,"  by  Charieti 
Sprague  Sargent,  who  also  made  **  Notes  on  the  Forest 
Flora  of  Japan'';  John  11.  Bedfield  and  £.  L.  Band 
were  joint  students  of  "*  Flora  of  Mount  Desert  Island, 
Maine,"  of  which  they  made  a  preliminary  cataloj^ue 

Srefaced  by  a  geolofifical  introduction  by  William 
lorrw  Davis;  Volney  M.  Spalding  offered  a  **  Guide 
to  the  Study  of  Common  Plants,"  Oliver  R.  Willis 
**A  Practical  Flora"  for  schools  and  colleges,  and 
Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana  talked  of  the  flowers  **  Ac- 
cording to  Season."  *•  Readings  from  the  Book  of 
Nature,"  by  Simeon  Mills,  went  far  to  elucidate  some 
of  the  simple  mysteries  of  e very-day  life ;  John  A. 
Bower  prepared  "  Simple  Experiments  for  Science 
Teaching " ;  and  Prof.  John  F.  Woodhull  drew  up  a 
"First  Course  in  Science"  for  school  use.  Vol.  I 
of  "Elements  of  Atom  Mechanics,"  by  Gustavus 
Detlef  Hinrichs,  M.  D.,  was  devoted  to  "  The  True 
Atomic  Weights  of  the  Chemical  Elements  and  the 
Unity  of  Matter";  Edward  L.  Nichols  edited  "A 
Laboratorv  Manual  of  Physics  and  Applied  Elec- 
tricity," Vol.  I  of  which  covered  the  junior  course 
and  was  by  Ernest  Merritt  and  F.  J.  Rogers ;  while 
Vol.  II,  for  seniors,  was  by  George  8.  Molcr,  Fred- 
erick Bedell,  E.  L.  Nichols,  and  others.  Joseph 
Struthers,  D.  W.  Ward,  and  Charles  II.  Willmarth 
contributed  *•  Chemistry  and  Physics"  to  the  "Stu- 
dents' Series  " :  W.  II.  Pcrkin  and  F.  S.  Kipping  wrote 
an  "  Organic  Chemistry,"  Paul  C.  Freer  a  "  Descrip- 
tive Inorganic  General  Chemistrv,"  as  a  college  text- 
book ;  H.  N.  Chute  a  "  Phvsical  Laboratory  Manual " 
for  use  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  John  A.  Miller 
"  An  Outline  of  Qualitative  Anal  vsis."  "  Our  Notions 
of  Number  and  Space "  were  tne  theme  of  Herbert 
Nichols  and  William  E.  Pan»ons;  a  new  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  was  made  of  "Matter,  Ether,  and 
Motion,"  by  A.  E.  Dolbear;  and  in  electricity  we 
have  "  The  Inventions,  Kesearches,  and  Writings  of 
Nikola  Tesla,"  by  Thomas  Commerford  Martin. 
"  The  Electric  Transformation  of  Power  and  its  Ap- 
plication by  the  Electric  Motor,"  by  Philip  Atkin- 
son, which  included  electric  railway  construction; 
"  Tlie  Practical  Application  of  Dvnamo-electric  Ma- 
chinery," by  Charles  K.  MacFaddcn  and  William  D. 
Kay;  "How  to  build  Dynamo-electric  Machinery," 
by 'Edward  Trevert;  "  Electricity  One  Hundred  Years 
Ago  and  To-day,  with  Copious  Extracts,"  by  Edwin 
James  Houston;  "Alternating  Current  Wiring  and 
DiHtribution,"  by  William  Leroy  Emmet;  "  Ifow  to 
become  a  Successful  Electrician,"  by  T.  O'Connor 
Sloane ;  "  Electric  Belt  (Construction"  and  "  Practical 
Elcttrii-al  Belt  Fitting,"  by  F.  C.  Allsop;  "  What  an 
En;;incer  should  know  about  Electricity,"  by  Albert 
L.  Clough ;  "The  Magneto  Hand  Telephone,"  by 
Norman  Hughes ;  and  ''  How  to  make  and  use  the 
Telephone,"  by  George  H.  Car^.  The  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  annual  rei^>ortH  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
Oi^y  (Sinith;*onian  Institution)  were  issued,  covering 
the  years  1«SS-'.S9,  18sy-'y0,  and  1«90-'91. 

Hiitory. —Among  the  foremost  are  a"  History  of  the 
United  States,"  in  2  volumes,  by  President  E.  B.  An- 
drews; "A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools," 
by  John  Fiske,  wlioso  stu<ly  of  "The  War  of  Inde- 
pendence" wasrenublished  m  the"  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series";  a  "  Dictionary  of  United  States  History, 
1492-18^4,"  four  centuries  of  history,  written  con- 
ciselv  and  arranged  in  dictionanr  form,  by  J.  Frank- 
lin Jameson ;  and  a  "  History  of  the  United  States," 
by  Allen  C.  Thomas.  "  Cartier  to  Frontenac,"  by 
Justin  Winsor,  considers  geographical  discovery  in 


the  interior  of  North  America  in  its  historical  rela- 
tions, 1554-1700,  and  is  accompanied  with  full  carto- 
graphical illustrations  from  otmtemporary  sources ;  C. 
Wyll vs  Betts^s  **  American  Colonial  History  Illua- 
tratea  by  Contemporary  Medals,"  was  edited,  with 
notes,  by  W.  T.  R.  Marvin  and  Lyman  Haynes  Low. 
Rev.  Morton  Dexter  told  again  "  The  Story  of  the 
Pilgrims";  a  fourth  edition  was  made  of  Samuel  G. 
Arnold's  *•  History  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  163<»-1790,"  in  2  volumes. 
•*  The  Carolina  Pirates  and  Colonial  Commerce,  1670- 
1760  "  were  the  theme  of  Shirley  Carter  Ilughson  in 
the  "Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,"  as  "  The 
Struggle  of  Protestant  Dissenters  for  Religious  Tol- 
eration in  Virginia"  was  that  of  Henry  R.  McUwaine. 
^  Documents  relating  to  the  French  Settlements  on 
the  Wabash,"  by  Jacob  Piatt  Dunn,  were  printed  by 
the  Indiana  Historical  Society,  as  well  as  "  Slavery 
Petitions  and  Papere  "  collected  bv  the  same  author. 
Vol.  Ill  of  "  The  Winning  of  theW'est,"  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  was  devoted  to  "The  Founding  of  the 
Trans- Alleghany  Commonwealths,  1784^17^0."  "  The 
Making  of  the  Ohio  Vallev  Stotes,  1660-1837  "  was 
traced  by  Samuel  Adams  Drake  in  the  "  Stories  of 
American  History  for  Young  Readers."  John  Spen- 
cer. Bassett  published  "The  Constitutional  Begin- 
nings of  North  Carolina,  1663-1729,"  and  Clark  S. 
Mattesen  wrote  a  "  History  of  Wisconsin  from  Pre- 
historic to  Present  Periods."  "  A  History  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  from  1775  to  1893,"  by  Edgar 
Stanton  Maclay,  in  2  volumes,  which  won  the  high- 
est commendation,  was  the  result  of  nine  years  of 
labor  and  research ;  and  **  Our  Navy :  Its  Growth, 
and  Achievements,"  was  also  the  theme  of  J.  D.  Jer- 
rold  Kelley.  John  Codman  Ropes  told  "The  Story  of 
the  Civil  War"  once  more  ;  J.W.  Gibson  prepared  "A 
Chart  History  of  the  Civil  War,  1861-1865,"  for  the  use 
of  schools ;  "'Following  the  Greek  Cross  "  was  the  title 
of  interesting  memoirs  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps,  by 
Gen.Thomas  W.  Hyde;  Charles  E.Davis,  Jr.,  traced  the 
Fiflcenth  Massachusetts  Volunteers  through  "  Three 
Years  in  the  Army  " ;  H.  L.  Hedgood  compiled  the 
"  Veterans'  Memorial  Volume,"  a  series  of  original 
and  collected  sketches,  anecdotes,  etc.,  relative  to  the 
late  war  and  that  of  Texan  independence ;  Vol.  II  was 
published  of  "  Military  Essays  and  Recollections," 
read  before  the  Illinois  Commandery  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  as  was  also  a  "  History  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  Regiment,  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers."  A  history  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  in  Arkansas  is  contained  in  John  M. 
Harrell's  "  Brooks  and  Baxter  War."  Rose  N.  Yaw- 
ger  made  a  historical  study  of  the  Iroauois  League 
of  the  Six  Nations  in  "  The  Indian  and  tne  Pioneer," 
Vol.  I  of  which  appeared ;  and  Charles  F.  Luminis 
attempted  the  vindication  of  "  The  Spanish  Pio- 
neers." Anson  Uriel  Hancock  contributea  "A  Ilistorv 
of  Chile  "  to  the  "  Latin- American  Republics  Series '' ; 
and  "  Maximilian  and  Carlotta,"  by  John  M.  Taylor, 
w^aa  a  story  of  imperialUm.  J.  I.  Mombert,  D.  D.,  wrote 
"A  Short  History  of  the  Crusades" ;  George  Burton 
Adams  considerod  "  Civilization  during  the  Middle 
Ag&s,  especially  in  Relation  to  Modem  Civilization"; 
Ephraim  Em erton's  "  Media; val  Europe  (814-1800)" 
was  written  as  a  continuation  of  his  "  Intro^luction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Middle  Ages";  "Europe  in  tlie 
Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  and 
"The  Growth  of  the  English  Nation,"  by  Katharine 
Coman  and  Elizabeth  Kendall,  both  belong  to  "  Chau- 
tauqua Readinj^  Circle  Literature."  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Wormeley  Latimer  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  in 
the  preparation  of  "  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury." "  Brave  Little  Holland,  and  what  she  taught 
us''  was  this  year  the  theme  of  William  Elliot  Grif- 
fis,  D.  D.,  and  again  she  was  chronicled  as  "  The 
Land  of  Pluck,"  bv  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Mary 
O.  Nutting  (Mary  fearrett)  was  the  historian  of  "The 
DayfC  of  Prince  Maurice."  Twelve  lectures  on  "  The 
French  Revolution,  Tested  by  Mirabcau's  Career." 
delivered  by  Hermann  E.  von  Hoist  at  the  Lowell 
Institute,  Boston,  were  collected,  and  filled  2  volumes; 
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John  G.  Alger'fi  "  GllmpeeR  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ^  examined  its  myths,  ideala.  and  realities ;  ^^  The 
Evolution  of  an  Empire,"  bv  Mw.  Mary  Parmele, 
traced  in  brief  the  history  of  France ;  and  to  another 
woman,  Helen  Maria  Williams,  we  are  indebted  for  a 
"Narrative  of  Events  which  have  taken  place  in 
France  from  the  Landing  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  on 
the  Ist  of  March,  1815,  to  the  Restoration  of  Louis 
XVII L"  Edward  T.  Blair  gave  a  faithful  picture  of 
"Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Religious  Wars"  in  a 
handsomely  illustrated  volume;  historical  sketches 
by  J.  Milliicen  Napier  Brodhead  were  entitled  "  Slav 
and  Moslem  " ;  John  Bonner  wrote  "  A  Child^s  His- 
tory of  Spain" ;  David  Murray,  after  a  residence  of 
several  years  in  the  country,  contributed  "The 
Story  of  Japan"  to  the  "Story  of  the  Nations 
Series";  and  Parts  I  and  II  appeared  of  the  first 
volume  of  a  "  History  of  the  Scandinavians  and  Suc- 
cessful Scandinavians  in  the  United  States,"  compiled 
and  edited  b^  0.  M.  Nelson.  Pioneer  life  in  Indiana 
is  described  m  4  papers  on  "  Old  Settlers."  by  Robert 
B.  Duncan«  published  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
the  State.  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  appeared  of  Henry  Graetz^s 
"  History  of  the  Jews,"  and  Henry  S.  Morals  gave  the 
history  of  "  The  Jews  of  Philadelphia  "  from  the 
earliest  settlement  to  the  present  time.  "  A  Fac- 
simile of  the  Laws  and  Acts  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  their  Majesties^  Province  of  New  York," 
printed  by  William  Bradford  in  1694,  was  made  on 
parchment  by  the  Grolier  Club,  and  accompanied 
with  an  historical  introduction,  notes  on  the  laws, 
and  appendices  by  Robert  Ludlow  Fowler ;  and  other 
volumes  of  local  historical  interest  were  "  The  Rec- 
ords of  Oxford,  Ma*»sachuKett»,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  De 
Witt  Freeland ;  "  An  Historical  Sketch  of  Groton, 
Massachusetts,  1655-1890,"  by  Samuel  Abbott  Green ; 
"  The  History  and  Genealogies  of  Ancient  Windsor, 
Connecticut,"  in  2  volumes,  by  Henry  R.  Miles,  M.  D. ; 
and  "  Historic  Green  Bay.  1684-1840,"  by  Ella  Hoes 
Neville,  Sarah  G.  and  I)eborah  B.  Martin.  Two 
valuable  works  of  reference  are  the  "  Library  of  His- 
toric Characters  and  Famous  Events  of  All  Nations 
and  All  Ages,"  edited  by  A.  R.  Spofford.  Frank 
Weitenkampf,  and  J.  P.  Lamberton,  to  be  complete 
in  10  volumes,  of  which  2  were  published  during  the 
vear ;  and  "  History  for  Ready  Reference  from  the 
feest  Historians,  Biographers,  and  Specialists,"  by 
Joseph  us  Nelson  Lamed,  President  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  and  intended  primarily  for  li- 
brarians. It  will  be  complete  in  5  imperial  volumes, 
8  of  which  appeared. 

HooBdkeephig.  —  As  usual,  but  few  works  falling  . 
under  this  head  were  published  during  1894,  by  far 
the  most  elaborate  of  all  being  "The  Epicurean  :  A 
Franco-American  Culinarv  tncycloj)aeaia,"  a  com- 
plete treatise  of  analytical  and  practical  studies  on 
the  culinary  art  bv  Charles  Ranhofer,  filling  1,200 
octavo  pages,  and  illustrated.  The  "  F.  F.  V.  Receipt 
Book,"  oy  Mrs.  Clement  Carrington  McPhail,  contains 
over  800  receipts  according  to  the  famous  "  old  Vir- 
ginia" authorities.  Mrs.  Christine  Terhune  Herrick 
gave  directions  for  "  The  Chafing-dish  Supper,"  and 
Anne  Frances  Springsteed  prepared  a  manual  for  the 
pantry,  kitchen,  and  dining-room  entitled  "The  Ex- 

5ert  Waitress."  "The  Century  Cook-Book,"  by 
ennie  A.  Hansey,  purported  to  be  a  collection  of 
carefully  tested  household  recipes  in  brief  compass ; 
while  "The  Woman's  Book,"  including  the  treatment 
of  all  the  larger  subjects  which  to-day  interest  and 
concern  women,  fills  2  large  volumes  and  is  a  veri- 
table encyclopajdia,  with  an  index  of  5,000  titles  and 
400  illustrations,  many  of  them  colored. 

JnrisprndflDoe. — An  unusually  large  number  of  law 
books  are  to  be  chronicled  for  1894.  Those  intended 
to  meet  the  wants  of  statesmen  rather  than  the  every- 
day requirements  of  members  of  tlie  legal  profession 
arc  Carmen  F.  Randolph's  exposition  of  "  Tne  Law  of 
Eminent  Domain  in  the  United  States"  ;  "  An  Essay 
on  Judicial  Power  and  Unconstitutional  Legislation," 
beinar  a  commentary  on  parts  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  by  Brinton  Coxe;  Parts  I  and  II 


of  the  first  volume  of  "  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law, 
with  Notes,"  by  James  Bradley  Thaver ;  "  Restric- 
tions upon  Local  and  Special  Legislation  in  State 
Constitutions,"  by  Charles  Chauncey  Binney ;  "  A 
Manual  relating  to  the  Constitution,  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Statutes,  Etc.,"  a  book  of  Massachusetts  law, 
by  George  F.  Tucker ;  and  "  The  Judicial  Interpreta- 
tion by  the  United  States  Courts  of  the  Acts  of  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  Tariff,"  by  William  Wilkins 
Carr.  "  The  Laws  and  Jurisprudence  of  England  and 
America"  were  the  subject  of  12  lectures  deliv- 
ered before  Yale  University  by  John  F.  Dillon; 
James  Kent's  "Commentaries  on  American  Law" 
were  edited  in  1  volume  by  William  Hardcastle 
Browne;  John  D.  Works  treated  of  "Courts  and 
their  Jurisdiction,"  showing  how  such  jurisdiction  is 
conferred  and  the  means  of  acquiring  and  losing  it ; 
Eugene  Wambau^h  suggested  "  Cases  for  Analysis," 
and  a  second  edition  was  also  made  of  his  prcvioua 
work  upon  "The  Study  of  Cases."  "Trial  Pro- 
cedure," bj^  John  C.  Fitnam,  "A  Treatise  on  General 
Practice,"  in  2  volumes,  by  Bvron  K.  and  William 
F.  Elliott,  and  a  collection  of  "  General  Legal  Forms 
and  Precedents'"  for  ordinary  use,  by  James  Jones 
and  Henry  Binmore,  are  useful  manuals,  as  are 
"Forms  of  Federal  Procedure,"  compiled,  arranged, 
and  annotated  by  Frank  O.  Loveland,  and  "  Prece- 
dents and  Forms  of  Indictments,  Informations,  Com- 
plaints, Etc.."  adapted  to  practice  in  United  States 
criminal  ana  civil  cases,  by  Oliver  E.  Pagin.  "  The 
Common  Law  "  was  the  theme  of  a  discourse  deliv- 
ered April,  1894,  by  Charles  P.  Daly,  who  traced  ita 
sources,  nature,  and  development,  showing  what  the 
State  of  New  York  has  done  to  improve  it ;  Charles 
Fisk  Beach,  Jr.,  filled  2  volumes  witli  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Modem  Practice  in  Equity  in  the  State  and 
Federal  Courts  of  the  United  States";  W.  P.  Willey 
wrote  on  "  Procedure  in  the  Common  Law  Actions, 
in  Equity  and  in  the  Extraordinary  Remedies"; 
Charles  E.  Phelps  published  "Judicial  Equity 
abridged  "  for  the  use  of  students,  in  2  parts ;  Part 
I  appeared  of  the  first  volume  of"  A  Selection  of  Cases 
on  Equitv  Jurisdiction,"  by  William  A.  Keener; 
William  II.  Silvemail  proved  an  authority  upon  "  Ap- 
peals from  Inferior  Courts  of  Civil  Jurisdiction";  H. 
C.  Underbill  was  the  author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Evidence,"  and  Evan  B.  Lewis  examined  "  The 
Law  of  Expert  Testimony."  "  A  Manual  of  the  Law 
of  Pleading,"  by  James  G.  Parks,  contained  a  succinct 
compilation  of  the  statutes  and  decisions  in  Tennessee 
on  that  subject;  "The  Art  of  Winning  Cases,  or 
Modem  Advocacy,"  by  Henry  Hardwicke,  was  a  prac- 
tical treatise  on  preparation  for  trial  and  the  conduct 
of  cases  in  court;  John  Jay  McKelvey  investigated 
the  "Principles  of  Common  Law  Pleading";  a 
"  Handbook  of  Common  Law  Pleading "  emanated 
frqm  Benjamin  J.  Shipman  ;  "  The  Law  of  Pleading 
under  the  Codes  of  Civil  Procedure,"  by  Edwin  E. 
Bryant,  was  accompanied  by  an  introduction  briefiy 
explaining  the  common-law  and  equitv  systems  of 
pleading ;  and  a  third  edition  was  issuca  of  "  A  Trea- 
tise upon  the  Law  of  Pleading  under  the  Codes  of 
Civil  Procedure  "  of  various  States  and  Territories,  by 
Philemon  Bliss.  "  A  Selection  of  Cases  and  Other 
Authorities  upon  Criminal  Law,"  in  2  parts,  and 
"  A  Short  Selection  of  Illustrative  Criminal  Cascb," 
by  Joseph  H.  Beale ;  an  exposition  of  the  "  Law  of 
Crimes  and  Punishments,"  by  John  B.  Minor,  and  a 
"Handbook  of  Criminal  Law"  by  William  L.  Clark, 
Jr.,  cover  this  department.  Ernest  W.  Huflcut  and 
Edwin  H.  Woodruff  edited  "  American  Cases  on  Con- 
tract"; Vol.  II  appeared  of  "A  Selection  of  Cases  on 
the  Law  of  Contracts,"  prepared  by  Samuel  Wil listen 
for  use  as  a  text-book  in  Harvard  Law  School ;  and 
from  the  same  author  we  have  "  A  Selection  of  Cases 
on  the  Law  of  Sales  of  Personal  Property."  "  Adams's 
Illustrative  Ca.«*cson  the  Law  of  Sales"  were  selected 
by  professors  of  leading  law  schools  to  form  a  volume, 
ana  so  named  arbitrarilv  for  purposes  of  identifica- 
tion merely.  Part  I  of  "  ^he  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
Real  Property,"  by  Christopher  Stuart  Patterson,  upon 
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"  The  Estates  at  Law  and  in  Equity,"  gave  an  outline 
of  the  first  year's  course  in  the  law  of  real  property  in 
the  law  scnool  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Vol.  11  appeared  of**  The  Annual  on  the  Law  of  Keal 
Property,"  edited  by  Tilghman  E.  Ballard  and  E. 
Emerson ;  Charles  A.  Graves  published  a  *'  Summary 
of  the  Law  of  Real  Property  "  for  the  use  of  students 
in  connection  with  the  second  book  of  "*■  Blackstone's 
Commentaries";  Theodore  W.  D wight's  "Commen- 
taries on  the  Law  of  Persons  and  Personal  Property  " 
were  edited  by  E.  F.  D wight;  M.  M.  Yeakle  set  forth 
•*  The  Torrens  System  of  Registration  and  Transfer  of 
the  Title  to  Keal  Estate  " ;  and  from  William  S.  Pattee 
we  had  "  Illustrative  Cases  in  Personalty,"  Part  II  of 
which  was  devoted  to  "  Sales,"  "  Illustrative  Cases 
in  Realty,"  and  "  Illustrative  Cases  in  Contracts." 
**  White  on  Corporations,"  by  Frank  White,  covered 
the  ground,  but  in  addition  there  were  "Cases  on 
Private  Corporations,"  by  G.  M.  Cumming,  arranged 
for  use  as  a  text-book,  the  2  volumes  being  included 
in  1,  with  supplementary  cases;  "The  American 
Corporation  Legal  Manual."  edited  by  Charles  L. 
Borgmeyer;  and  a  third  edition  of  "A  Treatise  on 
Stock  and  Stockholders,  Bonds,  Mortgages,  and 
General  Corporation  Law,"  in  2  volumes.  A  second 
edition  was  also  issued  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Benefit  Societies  and  Life  Insurance,"  by  Frederick 
II.  Bacon,  in  2  volumes.  James  Paige  supplied 
"  Illustrative  Cases  in  Partnership,"  with  analvHis 
and  citations.  Florien  Giauque  wrote  upon  "  The 
Settlement  of  Estates  of  Deceased  Persons"  in  Ohio, 
and,  with  Henry  B.  McClure,  compiled  "  Tables  for 
a.scertaining  the  Present  Value  of  Vested  and  Con- 
tingent Rights."  Robert  Pritchard  proffered  "  A 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Wills  and  Administration"; 
Frank  S.  Rice  expounded  "  American  Probate  Law 
and  Practice."  A  "  Handbook  for  the  Use  of  Probate 
Courts,  Attorneys,  Executors,  Administrators,  Etc.," 
by  Charles  W.  Carter,  and  "  Lecture  Notes  on  the  New 
York  Law  of  Wills,"  for  use  in  connection  with 
"  Chaplin  on  Wills,"  by  Stewart  Chaplin,  complete 
the  list  of  works  of  this  class.  George  W.  Bradner 
was  the  author  of  "  Practice  in  Attachment  of  Prop- 
erty in  the  State  of  New  York"  and  "Practice  m 
Proceedings  supplementary  to  Execution."  George 
E.  Reardon  and  Ferdinand  C.  Dugan  compiled 
"  Forms  of  Deeds,  Mortgages,  Etc.";  a  fourth  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  was  issued  of  "  A  Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Mortgages  on  Personal  Property,"  by 
Leonard  A.  Joues,  and  Melville  M.  Bigelow  e<Uted 
•*  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Bills,  Notes,  and  Checks  "  to  ac- 
company his  work  upon  the  subject.  Parts  I  and  II  of  . 
•'  A  Selection  of  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Carriers  of  Goods 
and  of  Passengers,"  by  Emlin  McClain,  were  given  to 
the  public  ;  Albert  B.  Weimer  set  forth  "  The  Law  of 
Railroads  "in  Pennsylvania,  including  the  law  relat- 
ing to  street  railways;  Theodore  F.  C.  Demaijpst 
traced  "  The  Rise  and  Growth  of  Elevated  Railroad 
Law";  Thomas  S.  Cogley  handled  "The  Law  of 
Strikes,  Lockouts,  and" Labor  Organizations'' ;  and 
W.  P.  Prentice  defined  "  Police  Powers  arising  under 
the  Law  of  OverrulinjSf  Necessity."  William  W. 
Morrill  edited  a  collection  of  "  American  Electrical 
('ases,"  including  all  the  important  cases  (excepting 

Katent  cases)  decided  in  the  fc»tate  and  Federal  Courts 
■om  1873.  "  The  Law  of  the  Master's  Liability  for 
Injuries  to  Servant"  was  given  by  W.  T.  Bailev. 
•*  Notes  on  the  Rules  of  Practice  prescribed  for  Public 
Land  Cases  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  "  were 
made  by  Charles  A.  Keigwin;  T.  M.  Clark  went  into 
the  attitude  of  "  Architect,  Owner,  and  Builder  before 
the  Law,"  and  a  second  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Building  and  Build- 
ingH,"  by  A.  Parlett  Llovd,  was  j)ublished,  as  well  as 
•*  A  Treatise  on  the  Mecfianics'  Lien  Law  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,"  by  J.  A.  Coleman ;  "  Street  Work  Laws  of 
the  State"  of  California,  annotated  by  Frank  0.  Fin- 
layson,  and  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Irrigation," 
by  Clesson  S.  Kinney.  Vol.  I  was  also  issued  of  the 
4  in  contemplation  upon  "Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Forensic  Medicine,  and  Toxicology,"  by  R.  A.  Witt- 


haus,  M.  D..  Tracy  C.  Becker,  and  others.  Five  books 
of  "  Federal  Cases "  argued  and  determined  in  the 
circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  "  Federal 
Reporter."  were  published;  also  Vols.  CLIII  and 
CLIV  ot  "United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports" 
and  "  Citations  and  Conflicting  Cases  "  of  the  same  re- 
ports from  the  organization  of  the  court  down  to  and 
including  VoL  CLIV,  by  King  and  Leonard.  The 
"American  Digest  (Annual,  1894)"  appeared;  also 
Vols.  LIX-LXI  of  the  "  Federal  Reporter,"  and  Vols. 
XXXIV-XXXVIII  of  "American  State  Reports," 
selected,  reported,  and  annotated  by  A.  C.  Freeman, 
and  Book  aXII  of  "Lawyers'  Reports  annotated,"  con- 
taining all  current  cases' of  general  value  and  impor- 
tance decided  in  the  United  States  State  and  Territorial 
courts,  with  full  annotations,  edited  by  Burdett  A. 
Rich  and  Henry  P.  Farnham.  Vol.  XVl  of  "The 
Mining  Reports"  was  sent  out  by  R.  S.  Morrison. 
Austin  Abbott  published  "  A  Digest  of  New  York 
Statutes  and  Reports  from  January  1. 1893,  to  Januarv 
1,  1894,"  and  also  Vols.  XXX  and  XXXI  of  "New 
Cases  selected  chiefly  fVom  Decisions  of  the  Courts 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  Notes."  John  N. 
Drake  compiled  "  The  Village  Charter"  laws  of  New 
York  State,  in  2  parts :  Frank  S.  Becker  and  Edwin 
D.  Howe  were  responsible  for  the  "  New  York  Civil 
and  Criminal  Justice";  an  "Index  to  the  Laws  of 
the  State  of  California,  1850-1893  "  was  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  A.  J.  Johnston ;  Albert  P.  Cross 
drew  up  an  "  Index  to  the  General  and  Special  Legis- 
lation of  the  State  of  Vermont " ;  and  an  index  to  the 
general  statutes  of  Connecticut  was  also  published  by 
authority.  Henry  L.  Garland,  Jr.,  annotated  "The 
Code  of  Practice  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  " ;  a  second 
edition  was  made  of  "The  Municipal  Law  "of  In- 
diana, by  W.  W.  Thornton;  C.  F.  W.  Dossier  was 
the  author  of  "  Dossler's  Book  of  Forms  and  Con- 
veyancer's Manual "  for  Kansas ;  and  a  "  County  Com- 
missioner's Legal  Guide"  for  Texas  was  compiled, 
embracing  the  acts  of  the  Twenty-third  Legislature, 
which  adjourned  May  9,  1898.  Countless  volumes  of 
statutes  and  reports  of  the  several  States  were  issued, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  note,  and^it  now  remains  only 
to  mention  the  issue  of  Vols.  XLII-XLV  of"  Amer- 
ican and  English  Corporation  Cases,"  and  the  "  Amer- 
ican Digest'' of  the  same,  covering  Vols.  I-XL  ;  Vols. 
LV-LVllI  of  "American  and  English  Railroad 
Cases";  Vols.  XXIII-XXVI  of  the  "American  and 
English  Encyclopaedia  of  Law,"  compiled  under  the 
editorial  supervision  of  Charles  F.  Williams,  assisted 
by  Thomas  J.  Mitchie ;  Vols.  VIII  and  IX  of**  Amer- 
ican Railroad  and  Corporation  Reports,"  edited  and 
annotated  by  John  Lewis ;  the  "  Law  and  Real-estate 
Register"  for  1894;  "  Story's  Legal  Digest  and  Direc- 
tory of  Lawyers"  in  its  ninth  annual  issue ;  "  Marlin- 
dale's  American  Law  Directory,"  biennial,  for  1894- 
'95:  "The  Banker's  Almanae  and  Register  and  Legal 
Directory,"  edited  by  Albert  8.  Bolles,  fulfilled  its 
forty-fourth  year ;  the  third  volume  of  the  "Attorneys' 
and  Agencies'  Association  Legal  Directory,"  revised 
toSeuL  1,  1894;  the  "National  Legal  Bureau  Direc- 
torv ''  of  its  members ;  and  the  compilation  of  "  Names 
and  Addresses  of  Attorneys  practicing  before  the 
United  States  Patent  Oftlce,  Washington,  D.  C,"  the 
work  of  Virginia  W.  Middleton.  A  fourth,  greatly 
enlarged,  edition  of  "Caspar's  Practical  Catalogue  of 
Law  Books  "  may  be  added,  and,  in  conclusion,  the 
"  Elements  of  Law  for  the  Law  Students  "  (of  the  law^ 
school  of  Cincinnati  College,  1879-'93),  edited  and 
compiled  by  O.  J.  Renner  and  C.  M.  Miller,  with 
"  One  Thousand  Examination  Questions  for  the  Use  of 
Law  Students,"  arranged  by  Charles  T.  Boone.  "  The 
Technology  of  Law"  was  a  consensus  of  maxims, 
leading  cases,  etc.,  by  William  T.  Hughes. 

Medioine  and  Bxagerj. — "  A  Practical  Treatise  on 
Medical  Diagnosis ''  for  students  and  physicians,  by 
John  H.  Mei«*er,  M.  D.,  "  A  Manual  of  Medical  Treat- 
ment, or  Cliniciil  Therapeutics,''  by  I.  Bumey  Y'eo, 
M.  D.,  in  2  volumes,  a  new,  fourth  revised  edition  of 
"A  Text-Book  of  Practical  Therapeutics,"  by  Hobart 
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Amory  Hare,  M.  D.,  "A  Syatein  of  Legal  Medicine," 
in  2  volumes,  by  Allan  McLane  Hamilton,  M.  D., 
Lawrence  Goclkin,  and  others,  "  Pain,"  by  J.  Leonard 
<Jorning,  M.  D.,  and  '*  Thfe  Science  of  \  ital  Force" 
iu»  an  involuntary  ajrency  of  Nature  that  can  be  har- 
ne«»»ed  and  utilized',  by  W.  R.  Dunham,  M.  D.,  relate 
to  medicine  in  the  abstract,  as  it  were.  A  valuable 
work  was  the  "  Text-Book  of  Animal  Physiology,"  by 
Wesley  Mills,  M.  D.  Joseph  H.  Raymond,  M.  D., 
prepared  "  A  Manual  of  Human  Physiology "  with 
frpecial  reference  to  students  of  medicine,  and  Diana 
(Uitford  Kimbcr  compiled  a  "Text-Book  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiolop^  for  Nurses."  "Diseases  of  the  Eye" 
was  the  title  ot  a  handbook  of  ophthalmic  practice  by 
G.  E.  de  Schweinitz,  M.  D. ;  William  F.  Norris,  M.  D., 
and  Charles  A.  Oliver  collaborated  on  an  "  Ophthal- 
mology " ;  A.  E.  Adams  was  the  author  of'*  Diagnosis : 
Ditt'erential  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of 
the  Eye."  Second  editions  were  issued  of"  A  Text- 
Book  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  b^  Henry  D.  Noyes, 
M.  D.,  and  "  Essentials  of  Refraction  and  the  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,"  by  Edward  Jackson,  M.  D.,  with  which 
were  included  "  Essentials  of  Diseases  of  the  Nose 
and  Throat,"  by  E.  B.  Gleason,  M.  D.,  who  published 
in  Saunders's  "  Question  Compends  "  **  Essentials  of 
Diseases  of  the  Ear."  A  "  Text-Book  of  Diseases  of 
the  Ear  "  was  written  for  students  and  practitioners 
by  Edward  Bradford  Dench ;  F.  do  Haviland  Hall 
treated  "  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat " ;  and 
James  Walker  Downie  was  the  author  of  a  "  Clinical 
Manual  for  the  Study  of  Diseases  of  the  Throat,"  as 
Arthur  M.  Corwin,  M.  D.,  was  of  an  "  Outline  of  Phys- 
ical Diagnosis  of  the  Thorax."  Malcolm  Morris,  M.  D., 
was  an  authority  "  On  Diseases  of  the  Skin  "  •  Henry 
W.  Stel  wagon,  M.  D.,  wrote  on  "  Essentials  of  Diseases 
of  the  Skin  " ;  and  vet  again  "  Diseases  of  the  Skin  " 
were  the  theme  of  Charles  C.  Ransom,  M.  D.  Albert 
Mathieu,  M.  D.,  wrote  on  the'*  Treatment  of  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines";  Thomas  H. 
Manley,  M.  D.,  on  "  Hernia  "  ;  J.  Sutton  Bland,  M.  D., 
on  "  Tumors,  Innocent  and  Malignant"  ;  Charles  W. 
Purdy,  M.  D.,  on  "  Practical  Urinalysis  and  Urinary 
Diajfhosis  " ;  and  the  third  volume  of  "  A  System  of 
Geni to- Urinary  Diseases,"  edited  by  P.  A.  Morrow, 
M.  D.,  appeared.  A  second  edition  is  to  be  noted  of 
Alexander  Haig's  work  on  "  Uric  Acid  as  a  Factor  in 
llie  Causation  of  Disease."  Henry  J.  Garrigues,  M.  D., 
met  a  special  want  with  "A  Text-Book  of  the  Diseases 
of  Women,"  eminently  practical  and  dealing  little 
with  theory ;  "  A  Text-Book  of  Gynaecology  "  was  the 
work  of  James  C.  Wood,  M.  D. ;  and  "An  American 
Text-Book  of  Gyniecology  "  was  edited  by  J.  M.  Baldy, 
M.  D.  E.  P.  Davis  prepared  "  A  Manual  of  Practical 
Obstetrics  " ;  the  "  Syllaous  of  the  Obstetrical  Lectures 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania," by  Richard  C.  Norris,  M.  D.,  went  through 
a  third  edition;  Archibald  Donald,  M.  D.,  wrote  "An 
Introduction  to  Midwifery";  G.  Ernest  Herman,  a 
guide  to  the  management  of  "  DilKcult  Labor  " ;  while 
Walter  Porter  Manton,  M.  D.,  published  a  "  Syllabus  of 
Lectures  on  Human  Embryology  "  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  obstetrics  and  gynaecology.  "An 
American  'text-Book  of  the  Diseases  of  Children  " 
was  edited  by  L.  Starr,  M.  D.,  and  Thompson  S. 
Wcstcott,  M.  D. ;  "  Clinical  Lectures  on  Pediatrics," 
delivered  by  A.  Jacobi,  M.  I).,  in  the  Vanderbilt 
<'linio  during  the  session  of  1892-'93,  were  published 
from  stenographic  reports ;  "  The  Care  ancf  Feeding 
of  Children"  was  a  catechism  for  the  use  of  mothers 
and  children's  nurses  by  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.  D. ;  and 
similar  information  was  contained  in  "  The  Care  of 
Children,"  by  Elizabeth  Robinson  Scovil.  "  Func- 
tional Nervous  Diseases,  their  Causes  and  their  Treat- 
ment "  were  the  theme  of  a  memoir  written  by  G.  T. 
Stevens,  M.  D.,  for  the  "  Concourse "  of  1881-'83, 
Acad^mie  Rovale  de  M^decine  de  Belgique,  published 
with  a  supplement  on  the  anomalies  of  refraction 
and  accommodation  of  the  eye  and  of  the  ocular 
muscles.  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  M.  D.,  treated  of 
•*  Hysterical  or  Functional  Paralysis,"  C.  B.  Burr, 
M.  b.,  furnished  "  A  Primer  of  Psychology  and  Mental 


Disease,"  and  Edward  C.  Mann,  M.  D.,  "  A  Treatise 
on  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity."  In 
surgery  we  have  "  A  Manual  of  Modem  Surgery, 
General  and  Operative,"  by  John  Chalmers  Da  Costa, 
M.  D. ;  "  Operative  Surgery,"  by  T.  Kocher,-  M.  D. ;  a 
third  edition  of  the  "  Rules  of  Aseptic  and  Antiseptic 
Surgery,"  by  Arpad  G.  Gerstcr,  M.  D. ;  "An  Ameri- 
can Text-Book  of  Surgery,"  edited  by  William  W. 
Keen,  M.  D.,  and  John  W.  White,  M.D. :  "  Lectures 
on  Surgery,"  by  David  W.  Cheever,  M.  D. :  "  Ob- 
stetric Surgery,"  by  Ecrbert  H.  Grandin,  M.  D.,  and 
Geoi^e  W.  Jarman,  M.  D. ;  "  A  Manual  of  Nursing  in 
Pelvic  Sureery,"  by  L.  S.  McMurtry,  M.D.;  "A 
Manual  of  Ortnopajdic  Surgery,"  by  James  K.  Young, 
M.  D. ;  and  "  Osteotomy  and  Osteoclasis  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Deformities  of  the  Lower  Limbs,"  bv  Charles 
T.  Poore,  M.  D.  Useful  manuals  were  "  Directions 
for  Laboratory  Work  in  Bacteriology,"  for  the  use  of 
medical  classes  in  the  Univereitv  of  Michigan,  by  F. 
G.  Novv,  M.  D. ;  a  "Handbook  of  Medical  Micros- 
copy," Dy  James  E.  Reeves ;  and  a  "  Laboratory 
Manual  of  Elementary  Chemical  Physiology  and 
Urine  Analysis."  by  Prof.  John  H.  Long.  Vol. 
XV  of  the  "  Index  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  Office,"  at  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
issued,  covering  Universidad-Vzoroff ;  Vol.  IV  com- 
I)leted  the  "  Illustrated  Encyclopaedic  Medical  Dic- 
tionary "  of  Frank  P.  Foster,  M.  D. ;  and  George  M. 
Gould  gave  to  the  profession  an  "Illustrated  Diction- 
ary of  Medicine,  Biology,  and  Allied  Sciences."  "  The 
Technique  of  Post-mortem  Examination"  was  set 
forth  by  Ludvig  Hektoen,  M.  D.  "  Home  Treatment 
for  CataiTh  and  Colds,"  by  Leonard  A.  Dessar,  M.  D. ; 
"  The  Hygienic  Pr^ention  of  Consumption,"  by  J.  E. 
Squire ;  a  new  edition  of  "  Prompt  Aid  to  the  Injured," 
l)y  Alvah  II.  Doty,  M.  D. ;  "  Accidents  and  Emergen- 
cies," telling  what  should  and  should  not  be  done  be- 
fore the  doctor  comes,  by  Thomas  Blackstone,  M.  D. ; 
"  A  Text-Book  of  Hygiene,"  by  George  H.  Rohe,  in  a 
third  revised  and  rewritten  eciition,  a  comprehensive 
treatise  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  preventive 
medicine  from  an  American  standpoint;  "A  Manual 
of  Hygiene,"  by  Mary  Taylor  Bissell^  M.  D. ;  and  a 
"  Second  Book  in  Physiolocry  and  Hygiene,"  by  J.  H. 
Kellogg,  M.  D.,  were'  excellent  eacn  of  their  kind ; 
and  H.  M.  Lyman,  M.  D.,  Christian  Fenger.  M.  D.,  W. 
T.  Belfield,  Ikl.  D.,  and  H.  Webster  Jones,  M.  D.,  col- 
laborated to  produce  "The  Practical  Home  Phy- 
sician." 

Foetiy. — A  good  deal  of  poetry  was  written  in  1894, 
much  of  which  possessed  merit,  but  none  attained 
distinctive  rank.  James  Whitcomb  Riley  published 
"Annazindy,"  grave  and  gay  by  turns;  Thomas 
Bailey  Akirich^s  "Unguanled  Gates,  and  Other 
Poems"  show  that  he  has  lost  none  of  his  delicacy; 
while  in  quite  another  key  is  "A  Lover's  Diary," 
in  the  form  of  sonnets,  termed  "  songs  in  sequence," 
by  Gilbert  Parker,  and  "  Love  Songs  of  Childhood," 
by  Eugene  Field.  "A  Sheaf  of  Poems,"  by  George 
Perry,"  was  collected  and  given  to  the  public  by  his 
widow  ;  Arlo  Bates  published  "  The  Torch  Bearers," 
a  poem  delivered  at  the  centennial  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Bowdoin  College,  June  28,  1894;  Langdon 
Elwyn  Mitchell  (John  Philip  Varley),  a  son  of 
Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  showed  in  a  volume  of  "Poems" 
that  he  has  inherited  literary  ability;  "The  Flute 
Player,  and  Other  Poems,"  by*  Francis  Howard  Wil- 
liams, and  "  Poems,  Old  and  New,"  by  William  Roscoo 
Thayer,  evinced  more  than  ordinary  depth  and  deli- 
cacy ;  and  "  Songs  of  the  Soil,"  by  Frank  L.  Stanton, 
crossed  the  water  to  meet  with  as  warm  a  recognition 
in  the  mother  country  as  at  home.  "  Songs  from  the 
Woods  of  Maine,"  by  Julia  H.  May,  and  "  Narragan- 
sett  Ballads,"  by  Caroline  Plazard,  may  be  classed  to- 
gether as  poetry  of  places,  and  with  tliem  also  may  be 
placed  "Lyrics  of  the  Lariat,"  by  Nathan  Kirk 
Griggs.  "Windfall  and  Waterdritt,"  by  Auberon 
Herbert;  "The  Wind  in  the  Clearing,"  by  Robert 
Cameron  Rogers :  "  Wayside  Poems,"  by  Wallace 
Bruce;  "My  Garden  Walk,"  by  William  Preston 
Johnston;  "Balder  the  Poet,  and  Other  Verses,"  by 
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Georve  Herbert  Stockbridfe :  **  The  Prayer  Cure  in 
the  Fines,"  by  Clarence  H.  Pearson;  **  Wild-flower 
SonnetH,"  by  Emily  Shaw  Forman;  **  Memory 
Bells,"  by  Alice  P.  Bates;  "  Roses  and  Thistles"  by 
Kufus  C.  Hopkins ; "  A  Patch  of  Pansies,"  by  J.  JE.  V. 
Cooke  ;  "  Inspirations^"  by  John  O.  Coit ;  the  **  Chant 
of  a  Woodland  Spirit,"  by  Robert  Burns  Wilson ; 
"  From  Time  to  Time,"  by  Mrs.  8.  W.  Weitzel ;  "  The 
Flight  of  the  Humming  Birds^  by  Luther  Wesley 
Peck ;  with  "  Poems,"  by  John  B.  Tabb  ;  "  Old  Ace, 
and  Other  Poems  "  by  F.  E.  Brooks  ;  and  "  Rhraes 
of  the  Centuries,"  by  Frank  Mortimer  Hawes,  call  for 
>as8ing  mention  only.  Bliss  Carmen  and  Richard 
lovej  collaborated  to  produce  "  Songs  from  Vaga- 
bondia,"  designs  for  which  were  supplied  by  Tom  B. 
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Metyard  •  and  "  When  Hearts  are  Trumps"  was  a  col- 
lection of  bright  vera  de  aociete  by  Tom  Hall.  "  The 
Bayadere,  and  Other  Sonnets,"  by  Francis  Saltus  Sal- 
tus,  appeared  in  a  limited  edition :  ^'  The  Quest  of 
Heracles,  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Huffh  McCuIloch,  Jr., 
revived  the  old  Greek  myths  ana  hero  tales  with 
charming  effect ;  and  warm  encomiums  were  lavished 
upon  "Madonna,  and  Other  Poems"  of  Harrison 
S.  Morris,  collected  fVom  the  periodicals  in  which 
they  have  appeared.  W.  A.  CrotfUt  published 
"The  Prophecy,  and  Other  Poems,"  and  "Son- 
nets, and  Other  Verses"  of  (ieorge  Santayana,  in 
an  edition  limited  to  450  copies,  found  appreciative 
readera  of  a  thoughtful  turn  of  mind.  "Hymns 
and  Verses "  of  Samuel  Longfellow  were  collected, 
and  Charles  K.  Bolton  contributed  a  vorsifled  nar- 
rative of  the  times  of  the  regicides  in  colonial 
Kew  England  entitled  "  On  the  Wooing  of  Martha 
Pitkin."  "  Ninette,"  by  John  Vance  Cheney,  was 
a  Redwood  idyl;  two  rhymed  accounts  of  travel 
were  "  Penrhyn's  Pilgrimage "  through  China  and 
Japan,  by  Arthur  Peterson ;  and  "  The  Ackley  Pil- 
grims," who  made  a  nine-weeks^  trip  through  Europe, 
described  by  Mm.  Q.  A.  Spink.  "  Duck  Creek  Bal- 
lads" emanated  from  John  Hinton  Carter.  "  When 
Life  is  Young  "  was  a  collection  of  verse  for  boys  and 
girls  by  Mrs.  ^Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  and  Edith  M. 
Thomas  delighted  them  with  "  In  Sunshine  Land." 
"  Father  Gander's  Melodies  for  Mother  Goose's 
Grandchildren,"  by  Adelaide  F.  Samuels,  were  illus- 
trated by  Lilian  Trask  Harlow.  The  drama  was  but 
siiinly  represented.  Henry  James  published  two 
series  of  "  Theatricals,"  of  two  comedies  each,  the 
first  being  "  Tenants "  and  "  Disengaged,"  and  the 
second  "  The  Album  "  and  "  The  Reprobate."  "  This 
Picture  and  That "  was  the  title  of  a  comedy  by  James 
Brander  Mattliews,  and  "  Martha,"  a  play  by  Hutton 
(/.  Hamilton,  was  published  in  an  edition  limite<i  to 
250  copies.  Amonir  anthologies  are  to  be  numbered 
"Old  English  Ballads,"  compiled  and  edited  by 
Prof.  Francis  B.  Gummere.  with  a  long  introduction  ; 
"American  Song."  a  collection  of  representative 
American  poems,  oy  Arthur  B.  Simonds ;  "  Pipe  and 
Pouch,"  the  smoker's  own  book  of  poetry,  compiled 
by  Joseph  Knight ;  and  "  Because  I  love  you,"  poems 
of  love  selected  and  arranged  by  Anna  K.  Mack. 
"  Favorite  Poems  from  the  Best  Authors "  were  di- 
vided by  Amy  Neally  into  2  volumes,  one  humor- 
ous, ancf  the  other  containing  itocms  for  children. 
The  "  Complete  Poetical  Works  "  of  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  wore  published  in  a  new  handy-volume  edi- 
tion of  4  volumes,  and  Lowell's  "  Poems'"  appeared  in 
the  "  Viffnettc  Series." 

Political,  SodaL  and  Intelleotaal  SdoiiM.— "  The  United 
States  of  Americii,''  a  ^tuily  of  the  American  common- 
wealth, in  2  roval  octavo  Volumes  of  700  pacres  each, 
with  maps  and  over  loO  illustrations,  is  tht*  work  of 
25  distinguishe<i  writers  in  as  many  ditterent  de- 
Dartmente  of  literature  and  science,  edittnl  by  Prof. 
N.  S.  Shaler.  The  vexed  financial  questions*  of  the 
year  were  treattnl  at  manv  hands.  \Villiam  Brouifh, 
in  "  The  Natural  Law  of  Money,"  trave  nn  admirable 
sketch  of  the  oriirin  and  history  of  njetullie  and  paper 
money;  John  Phin's  ideas  on  "Common  Sense  Cur- 
rency" were  given  to  the  public :  K.  B.  Andrews 
made  a  plea  for  bimetallism  in  "An  Ilt»nest  Dollar''; 


Anson  Phelps  Stokes  collected  letters  written  by  him 
for  newspapers  on  "Joint  Metallism"  into  a  volume 
of  tlie  "  Questions  of  the  Day  Series  " ;  Samuel  Leavitt 
reviewed  "  Our  Money  Ware  " ;  Elijah  Helm,  in  "  The 
Joint  Standard,"  gave  a  plain  exposition  of  monetary 

Srinciples  and  of  the  monetary  controversy ;  and  D.  W . 
IcClung  asserte  "Money  talks,"  interpreting  some 
of  the  tnings  it  savs  when  it  speaks.  Edwin  R.  A. 
Seligman  treated  of  "  Progressive  Taxation  in  Theory 
and  Practice  " :  John  M.  Gould  and  George  F.  Tucker 
considered  "The  Federal  Income  Tax";  William  Hill 
examined  "  The  First  Stages  of  the  Tariff  Policy  of 
the  Dnitod  States  " ;  F.  B.  Vandergrift  &  Co.'s  "  Hand- 
book of  the  United  States  Taritt*"  contained  the  cus- 
toms tariff  act  of  1894,  as  did  R.  F.  Downing  &  Co.% 
"  New  Tariff  of  United  States  Customs  Duties  " ;  "  The 
Sphere  of  the  State,"  by  Prof.  Frank  Sargent  Hoff- 
man, considered  the  body  politic  with  special  con- 
sideration of  certain  present  problems;  Daniel  8. 
Remsen  made  a  study  of  methods  for  improving  the 
basis  of  party  organization  in  "  Primary  Elections  "  ; 
C.  Ellis  Stevens  traced  in  an  important  essay  the 
"Sourees  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States"; 
J.  L.  M.  Curry  made  a  study  of  "  The  Southern  States 
of  the  American  Union  considered  in  their  Relations 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  tlie 
Resulting  Union"*  Charles  H.  Otken  gave  his  opin- 
ions upon  "  The  Ills  of  the  South,"  or  related  causes 
hostile  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple; "City  Government  in  the  United  States"  "was 
offered  by  Alfred  Conkling  as  a  primer  of  the  science 
of  the  same ;  S.  E.  Moffett  volunteered  "  Suggestions 
on  Government";  Jesse  Macy,  "First  Lessons  in 
Civil  Government" ;  Edward  Cf.  Mann,  M.  D.,  treated 
of  "The  Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizens  of  the  United 
States,"  and  Julius  H.  Seelye,  D.  D.,  prepared  a  little 
book  upon  "Citizenship"  for  classes  in  government 
and  law.  "The  Boss'*  was  a  Machiavellian  essay 
upon  the  art  of  governing  American  cities,  by  Henry 
Cnampemowne;  Andr6  Matteson  was  the  autlior  of 
"  The  Principles  of  Selt-govemment  applied  to 
Townships,  Cities,  and  Villages,"  and  the  "  Proceed- 
ings of  the  National  Conference  for  Good  City  Gov- 
ernment held  at  Philadelphia,  Jan.  26  and  26,'  1894," 
were  published.  Edward  McPherson  was  responsi- 
ble, with  customary  regularitv,  for  "  A  Handbook  of 
Politics  for  1894."  Richard  T.  Ely  made  an  exami- 
nation into  the  nature,  strength,  and  weakness  of 
"  Socialism  " ;  Henry  Wood,  tlie  author  of  "  Natural 
Law  in  the  Biwiness' World,"  offers  now  "  The  Political 
Economy  of  Natural  Law,"  and  Simon  Newcomb  dis- 
cussed in  small  compass  "  The  Problem  of  Economic 
Education."  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd,  in  "Wealtli 
against  Commonwealth,"  arraigne'd  monopoly  in 
general  and  the  Standard  Oil  (Company  in  particu- 
lar; John  Swinton  presented  labor's  side  of  tne  labor 
question  in  "Striking  for  Life,"  and  W.  J.  defiue<l 
"The  Rifirhts  of  Labor"  before  the  law.  Walter  T. 
Mills  gave  a  picture  of  "The  Protluct-sbaring  Vil- 
laije,  Oak  Park."  Albion  W.  Small  and  Geioi^ge  E. 
Vincent  offered  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Society,"  as  Prof  C.  R.  Henderson  did  to  that  of  "  The 
Dependent,  Defective,  and  Delinquent  Classes."  C. 
Osborne  Ward  wrote  upon  "The  Equilibration  of 
Human  .Aptitudes  and  Powers  of  Adaptation,"  and 
B.  O.  Flower,  in  "  The  New  Time,"  made  a  plea  for 
the  union  of  moral  forces  for  practical  progress.  In 
the  "  Publications  of  the  American  Economic  Ass^o- 
oiation  "  Charles  II.  Cooley  gave  his  attention  to  "  The 
Theory  of  Trans|)ortation."  and  J.  H.  Hollander  con- 
tributed "The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway"  to  tbe 
"  Johns  Hopkins  Universitv  Studies,"  as  a  study  in 
municipal  aetivitv.  John  1*.  Davis  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  "The  Union  Pacific  Railway"  as  a  study  in 
railway  politics,  history,  and  economics.  "  Represen- 
tation and  Suffrage  in  Massachusetts,  IHaO-ldUl,"  was 
another  of  the  "Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,'* 
bv  (IcoriTc  II.  Haynes;  and  yet  another  was  that  of 
""Enirli^h  Institutions  and  the  American  Indian,"  b^ 
Prof,  .lames  A  Item  James.  "Mr.  Picket- Pin  and  his 
Friends,"  by  Price  Collier,  was  a  serious  review  of 
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the  preiseDt  political  poeition  of  the  Indians  in  our 
country ;  and  "  Wah-kee-nah  and  her  People,"  by 
James  C.  Strong,  told  of  many  of  their  curious  cus- 
toms, traditions,  and  legends.  The  I ntemational  Con- 
gress of  Charities,  Correction,  and  Philanthropy,  held 
in  Chicago  in  connection  with  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  published  a  volume  of  ^*  General  Exer- 
cises," as  well  as  reports  of  its  Third  Section,  edited 
by  Dr.  John  8.  Billings  and  Henry  M.  llurd,  upon 
**  Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  etc." ;  of  its  Sixth  Section, 
edited  by  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  upon  "The  Organiza- 
tion of  Charities  " ;  and  of  its  Seventh  Section,  edited 
by  Amos  G.  Warner,  upon  '*  Sociology  in  Institutions 
of  Learning."  "  Capital  Crimes  and  the  Punishments 
prescribed  therefor  oy  the  Federal  and  State  Laws 
and  those  of  Foreign  ^Countries,"  witli  statistics  and 
a  bibliography  of  the  subject,  are  advance  sheets  of  a 
work  on  criminal  law  and  civilization  in  course  of 

S reparation  by  Hon.  Newton  M.  Curtis.  '*  Common 
ense  applied  to  Woman  Suffrage,"  by  Mary  Putnam 
Jacobi,  M.  D.,  set  forth  the  reasons  which,  in  her  opin- 
ion, justify  the  demand  for  the  extension  of  suffrage 
to  the  sex ;  and  Daniel  Grcenleaf  Thompson  delivered 
an  address  on  **  Woman's  New  Opportunity  "  at  the 
closing  exercises  of  the  Woman's  Law  Class  of  the 
University  of  the  City  ot  New  York,  April  5,  1894. 
"The  World's  Congress  of  Kepresentative  Women" 
and  " The  Jewish  women's  Congress,''  at  Chicago 
during  the  World's  Fair,  were  both  ably  reported. 
D.  Convers  wrote  on  "  Marriage  and  Divorce  in  the 
United  States"  as  they  are  and  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Rev.  William  H.  Carwardino  gave  his  views  of  **  The 
Pullman  Strike,"  and  Henry  \  incent  told  '*  The  Story 
of  tlie  Commonweal "  from  the  standpoint  of  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  leader. 

Additions  to  intellectual  science  were  "  Psychology, 
Descriptive  and  Explanatory,"  a  treatise  or  the  phe- 
nomena, laws,  and  development  of  human  mental 
life,  by  Prof.  George  Trumbull  Ladd  ;  "  Primers  of 
Psychology,"  by  tlie  same  author,  in  no  sense  an 
abridgment  of  any  work  of  his  own  or  any  otlier 
writer;  "  The  Psychic  Factor,"  an  outline  of  psychol- 
ogj.  by  Charles  Van  Norden,  D.  D. ;  "  Philosophy  of 
Keality:  Should  it  be  favored  by  America f"  by 
James  McCosh  ;  "  Rational  Philosophy  :  Fundamental 
Ethics,"  by  William  Poland,  an  ethical  analysis  con- 
ducted by  way  of  (question  and  answer  for  use  in 
claitses  of  moral  philosophy ;  "  Basal  Concepts  in 
Philosophy,"  an  inquiry  into  being,  nonbeing,  and 
becoraing,'by  Alexander  T.  Ormond  ;  "  The  Study  of 
Ethics :  A  sVllabus,"  by  John  Dewey,  tlie  author  of 
"  Outlines  of  Ethics  "  ;  a  second  edition,  enlarged  and 
revised,  of  "  Fundamental  Problems,"  by  Paul  Cams, 
who  published  also  a  brochure  on  "  The  Nature  of 
the  State  " ;  and  an  '*  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy 
of  Herbert  Spencer,"  by  Prof.  William  Henry  Hudson. 
The  "  Publications  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  "  included  the  "  Political 
Ethics  of  Herbert  Spencer,"  by  Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward  ; 
"The  Ultimate  Standard  of'Value,"  by  Eugen  von 
Bohm-Bawerk ;  E.  A  Is  worth  Ross's  study  of  "  The 
Total  Utility  Standard  of  Deferred  Payments" ;  "  Con- 
gress and  the  Cabinet"  and  "  The  ReYorm  of  our  State 
GovemmentH,"  by  Gamaliel  Bradford;  John  A.  Hob- 
son  on  "The  Subjective  and  (Jbjective  View  of 
Distribution  " ; "  The  Theory  of  Sociology,"  by  Frank- 
lin H.  Giddings ;  "  The  Peons  of  the  South  ''  and  "A 
Decade  of  Mortgages,"  by  George  K.  Holmes;  "  The 
First  State  Constitutions,"  bv  W.  C.  Morey ;  "  The 
Mediaeval  Manor,"  by  E.  P.  Cfienev  ;  "  Federal  Reve- 
nues and  the  Income  Tax,"  bv  f.  C.  Howe ;  "  The 
Idea  of  Justice  in  Political  ficonomy,"  bv  Gustav 
Schmoller ;  "  The  Relation  of  Labor  Organfzatlon  to 
the  American  Boy  and  to  Trade  Instruction,"  by  Ed- 
ward W.  Bemis ;  "  Reasonable  Railway  Rates,"  by  H. 
T.  Newcomb :  "  The  Adaptation  of  Society  to  its  En- 
vironments," by  William  Draper  Lewis ;  "'The  Future 
Problem  of  Charity  and  the  Unemployed,"  by  John 
G.  Brooks;  "The  Problems  of  Municipal  Govern- 
ment," by  Edwin  L.  Godkin ;  "  The  Relation  of  Taxa- 
tion to  Monopolies,"  by  Emory  R.  Johnson ;  "Ameri- 
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can  Life  Insurance  Methods."  by  Miles  M.  Dawson ; 
'*-  The  Classitlcation  of  Law^*'  by  Russell  H.  Curtis ; 
"  The  Failure  of  Biologic  Sociology,"  by  Simon  N.  Pat- 
ten ;  "  Peaceable  Boycotting,"  by  Chester  A.  Reed ; 
"  Rent  and  Profit,"  by  C.  W.  Macfurlane ;  "  Mortffage 
BankinjBf  in  Russia,"  6y  D.  M.  Frederiksen  ;  -'  Tlie  Eco- 
nomic Function  of  Woman,"  by  Edward  T.  Devine; 
"  Why  had  Roscherso  Little  Influence  in  England  ?  " 
by  William  Cunningham  ;  and  "  The  Significance  of 
aDecreosing  Birth  Rate,"  by  J  L.  BrowncU.  In  the 
"  Questions  of  the  Day  Series  "  James  Douglas  wrote 
upon  "  Canadian  Independence,  Annexation,  and 
British  Imperial  Federation."  "  Chances  of  Suc- 
cess "  were  examined  bv  Erastus  Wiman  •  "  Statistics 
of  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States,"  by  Henry  Gan- 
nett, were  published  by  the  trustees  o!*  the  John  F. 
Slater  fund ;  and  Mrs.  N.  F.  Mossell  outlined  "  The 
Work  of  the  Afro-American  Woman."  In  the  "  Co- 
lumbia College  Studies"  F.  A.  Wood  furnished  a 
"  History  of  Taxation  in  Vermont." 

SportB  and  FaatimM.— ''  Hoofs,  Claws,  and  Antlers  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  by  the  Camera,"  photographic 
reproductions  of  wild  game  from  life,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Wallihan,  with  an  introduction  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  is  the  only  book  devoted  to  the  nobler 
sport.  Eugene  McCarthy  introduced  anglers  to  "  The 
Leaping  Ouananiche,"  telling  what  tliis  new  member 
of  tne  salmon  family  is,  where,  when,  and  how  to 
catch  it ;  and  John  Plarrington  Keene  won  himself  un- 
dying aftection  by  "  The  Boy's  Own  Guide  to  Fishing, 
Tackle-making,  and  Fish  Breeding."  The  "Ganie 
Laws"  of  New  York  State  were  published,  and 
Charles  B.  Reynolds  compiled  "  The  Game  Laws  in 
Brief"  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  '*The 
Yachts  and  Yachtsmen  of  America,"  edited  by  Henry 
A.  Mott,  is  intended  as  a  standard  work  of  reference, 
being  a  history  of  yachting  as  well  as  of  the  various 
yachts  and  of  tne  founders  and  members  of  the  differ- 
ent yacht  clubs  of  America,  Vol.  I  of  which  appeared 
in  1894,  in  two  parts.  "  The  Scientific  and  Practical 
Treatise  on  American  Football."  by  A.  A.  Stagg  and 
H.  L.  Williams,  was  revised  to  tiate.  G.  Mercer  Adam 
compiled  and  edited  "  Sandow  on  Physical  Trainincr," 
a  study  in  the  perfect  type  of  the  human  fonn  under 
the  direction  oi  Sandow  himself;  Theodore  C.  Knauff 
treated  of  "  Athletics  for  Physical  Culture  " ;  and  yet 
again  we  have  Book  IV  of  "  A  System  of  Physical 
Culture  "  on  "  Popular  Gymnastics,"  by  Charles  Betz. 
Edwin  Howlett  gave  "  Driving  Lessons."  **  The  Gist 
of  Whist,"  by  Charles  E.  Coflin,  is  a  concise  guide  to 
the  modem  scientific  game,  embracing  the  improved 
method  of  American  leads  and  a  complete  glossary  of 
the  common  and  technical  terms,  to  which  is  added 
the  laws  of  whist  as  revised  at  tlie  third  American 
Whist  Congress.  A  sixth  edition  was  issued  of  "  A 
Practical  Guide  to  Whist,"  by  Fisher  Ames,  and  a 
second  edition  of"  The  Game  of  Draughts,"  by  Jcsepli 
Gould:  William  Bellamy  constructed  "A  Century  of 
Charades";  Professor  Ilbfiman  (Augelo  John  Lewis) 
furnished  over  400  "  Puzzles,  Old  and  New  " ;  Lucretia 
P.  Hale's  "Fagots  for  the  Fireside"  appeared  in  a 
new  enlarired  edition ;  and  Alice  B.  Gonmie  compiled 
and  editecT "Children's  Singing  Games." 

Thedogy. — Four  hundred  and  forty-two  new  books 
were  published  in  this  department  in  1894,  against 
597  in  1898.  Dr.  William  T.  Shedd  added  a  thirtl 
volume,  termed  a  supplement,  to  his  "Dogmatic 
Theology,"  containing  many  citations  from  not  easily 
accessible  sources  bearing  on  the  difficult  points  in 
specific  unity  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  volume 
to  elaborate;  John  Miley,  D.  D.,  contributed  tlie  sec- 
ond volume  of  his  work  on  "  Systematic  Theology," 
the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1892,  to  the  "Library 
of  Biblical  and  Theological  Literature,"  edited  by 
George  R.  Brooks,  D.  D.;  and  John  F.  Hurst,  D.  D. ; 
and  George  B.  Stevens,  D.  D.,  outlined  "  The  Johan- 
nine  Theology."  S.  C.  Lorimer,  D.  D.,  made  "The 
Argument  for  Christianity";  William  Fisher  Mar- 
wick  published  **  Fundamentals,"  a  brief  unfolding  of 
the  basal  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  Bradford 
Paul  Raymond,  D.  D.,  gave  a  study  of  Christian  evi- 
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dences  entitled  "  Christianity  and  the  Christ."  Jt. 
Brad  en  Moore.  D.  D.,  considered  *'  Old  Testament 
Theology  for  New  Testament  Times";  Anson  Bartie 
Curtis  bade  us  "  Back  to  the  Old  Testament  for  the 
Message  of  the  New  " ;  Benjamin  Wisner  Bacon,  D.  D., 
examined  "  The  Triple  Tradition  of  Exodus " ;  and 
Prof.  John  D.  Davis  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  and 
scholarly  work  upon  "  Genesis  and  Semitic  Tradi- 
tion." "  The  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch  in  tlie  Light 
of  Ancient  Monuments  "  was  sought  by  Prof.  Ilenry 
Alexander  White,  and  T.  Laurie,  D.D.,  treated  the 
same  subject  in  "Assyrian  Echoes  of  the  Word." 
"Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,"  by  Henry  Clay 
Trumbull,  ca«t  gleams  from  the  Eaflt  on  the  sacred 
page  ;  Rev.  George  E.  Merrill  told  the  history  of  "  The 
Parchments  of  the  Faith  " ;  Prof.  Alexander  G.  Allen 
reviewed  "  Religious  Progress  " ;  and  Frank  M.  Bristol, 
D.  D.,  enumerated  "  Providential  Epochs."  William 
Jones  Seabury,  D.  D.,  wrote  an  "  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity " ;  George  D.  Herron 
delivered  lectures  upon  "  The  Christian  Society  "  to 
the  students  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of 
New  York,  and  to  those  of  other  universities;  "The 
Dawn  of  Christianity  "  was  a  series  of  studies  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  by  Henry  C.  Vedder;  Charles 
Woodruff  Shields,  D.  D.,  entitled  an  essay  on  the  four 
articles  of  Church  unity  proposed  by  the  American 
House  of  Bishops  and  the  Lambeth  Conference  "  The 
Historic  Episcopate";  Archibald  Campbell  Knowles 
wrote  upon  "  The  Belief  and  Worshin  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,"  and  also  upon  "  The  Church  and  the 
Greater  Sacraments";  Bishop  J.  Moorhouse  collected 
into  a  volume  16  addresses  upon  "Church  Work"; 
Mason  Gallagher  questioned  "Was  the  Apostle  Peter 
ever  at  Rome  ? "  George  L.  Curtiss,  M.  D.,  D.  D., 
wrote  upon  "  Arminianism  in  History ;  or.  The  Revolt 
from  Predestination  ism,"  and  a  discussion  of  leading 
Calvinistic  doctrines  by  two  doctors  of  divinity,  Rev. 
G.  W.  Northrup  and  Rev.  Robert  W^atts,  was  given  to 
the  public  under  the  title  of  "  Sovereignty  of  God." 
Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson,  cx-Seeretary  of  the  Navy, 
finds  danger  to  our  national  institutions  in  "  The  Foot- 

Srints  of  uie  Jesuits,"  while  Edward  Brenton  Boggs, 
>.  D.,  showed  "Christian  Unity  proved  by  Holy 
Scriptures,"  and  Amory  H.  Bradford  editoa  "The 
Question  of  Unity,"  the  testimony  of  many  voices 
concerning  the  unification  of  Christianity.  Charles 
A.  Briggs,  D.  D.,  continued  his  series  of  volumes  upon 
the  Messianic  ideal  (begun  in  1886  with  "  Me«iianic 
Prophecy")  with  "The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels"; 
"The  Lffe  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,"  by  Arthur  Ken- 
yon  Rogers,  was  a  critical  analysis  of  the  sources  of 
the  Gospel,  together  with  a  study  of  the  sayings  of" 
Josas;  feev.  Francis  J.  Hall  set  forth  "  The  Doctrine 
of  Man  and  the  God-Man  " ;  and  Dr.  Everett  S.  Stack- 
pole,  "  The  Evidence  of  Salvation."  "  The  Law  of 
Service"  was  a  study  in  altruism  by  James  P.  Kelley ; 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D.,  wrote  upon  "  Christianity 
in  the  Ilome";  "Love  made  Perfect"  was  by  Rev. 
Andrew  Murray ;  "  As  Natural  as  Life  "  was  the  title 
of  studies  of  the  inner  kingdom  by  Charles  G.  Ames ; 
Charies  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.  D.,  the  author  of  "  Into 
His  Marvelous  Light,"  questioned  "Does  God  send 
Trouble?"  making  an  earnest  effort  to  discern  be- 
tween Christian  tradition  and  Christian  truth  ;  Joseph 
Smith  Dodge,  D.  D.,  expressed  the  evolution  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  "  The  Pur- 
pose of  God  " ;  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Kendrick  concentrated 
the  wisdom  of  a  long  life  in  "  The  Moral  Conflict  of 
Humanity,  and  Other  Papers."  David  J.  Burrell, 
D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Weil  each  took  separately 
"  The  Religion  of  the  Future  "  for  a  theme,  and  in 
Church  hiiitory  we  have  "  The  Old  Church  in  the  New 
Land,"  lectures  on  Church  history  by  Rev.  C.  Ernest 
Smith,  with  a  preface  bv  the  Bishop  of  Marvland ; 
"  A  History  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South,"  %  Dr. 
Gross  Alexander,  published  in  a  volume  by  itself  and 
also  included  with  other  histories,  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  by  Dr.  James  B.  Scouller ;  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church,  by  Dr.  R.  V.  Foster ;  and 
the  Ptesbytenan  Church,  South,  by  Dr.  T.  C.  John- 


son, to  form  Vol.  II  of  the  "  American  Church  His- 
tory Series";  other  volumes  of  which  were  "  A  His- 
tory of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States,"  by  Henry  E.  Jacobs ;  the  "  Historj-  of 
the  Congregational  Churches  in  the  United  States." 
by  Williston  Walker;  and  the  "History  of  the  Uni- 
tarians and  the  Universalists  in  the  Ignited  States," 
by  Joseph  H.  Allen,  D.  D.,  and  Richard  Eddy,  D.D. 
"  A  History  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the  United 
States  "  was  written  by  A.  H.  Newman,  D.  D.,  in  the 
"  American  Church  Literature  Series,"  and  "  A  His- 
tory of  the  Baptists  in  New  England,"  by  Henry  S. 
Burrage,  D.  D.  "  Congregationalists  in  America" 
was  a  popular  history  of  uieir  origin,  belief,  polity, 
growth,  and  work^  by  Albert  E.  Dunning,  I).  D.; 
"The  Ancient  British  and  Irish  Churches"  were  the 
theme  of  William  Cathcartj  D.  D. ;  and  "  American 
Church  History :  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Unita- 
rian Movement  since  the  Reformation,"  of  Joseph  H. 
Allen,  D.  D.,  somewhat  in  line  with  which  last  is 
"  Old  and  New  Unitarian  Belief,"  by  John  White 
Chadwick.  "  Indian  and  Wliite  in  the  Northwest," 
by  Rev.  L.  B.  Palladino,  was  a  history  of  Catholicism 
in  Montana.  "  A  Story  of  Courage,"  by  George  Par- 
sons Lathrop  and  his  wife,  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop, 
contiiins  tlie  annals  of  the  Georgetown  Convent  of 
the  Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  from  the 
manuscript  records.  The  Parliament  of  Religions 
held  in  Chicago  during  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position was  the  origin  of  several  volumes :  Walter  R. 
Houghton  wrote  a  "History  "  of  it ;  John  H.  Barrows, 
D.  D.,  edited  an  illustrated  and  popular  story  of  it  in 
2  volumes ;  ^^^-  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  compiled  '*  A 
Chorus  of  Faith  as  heard  in  the  Parliament  of  Reli- 
gions" ;  "Judaism  at  the  World's  Parliament  of  Reli- 
gions" comprised  the  papers  on  Judaism  read  before 
it ;  Rev.  Mmot  J.  Savage  contributetl  an  introduction 
to  a  popular  volume  on  the  "  World's  Congress  of  Re- 
ligions"; "Christianity  practically  applied "  filled  2 
volumes.  "  Women  in  Missions  "  were  not  omitted ; 
Rev.  L.  P.  Mercur  gave  a  "  Review  of  the  World'is 
Religious  Congresses,  Chicago,  1898,"  and  "The 
Columbian  Congress  of  the  Universalist  Church" 
was  reported.  "  St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  St,  Greg- 
ory of  Nazianzen  "  formed  Vol.  VII  of  a  second  series 
of  "A  Select  Library  of  Nicene  and  Post-Nioene 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,"  translated  and 
edited  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Drs.  Philip 
Schatt'  and  H.  Wace ;  Ruftis  L.  Perry,  D.  D.,  wrote 
upon  "  The  Cushite,"  or  the  descendants  of  Ilam  as 
found  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  in  the  writings  of 
ancient  historians  and  poets  from  Noah  to  the  Cliris- 
tian  era ;  M.  Mielziner  furnished  an  "  Introduction  to 
the  Talmud  " ;  and  Paul  Cams  gave  his  attention  to 
"The  Gospel  of  Buddha"  according  to  old  records. 
N.  Notovich  attempted  to  supply  "The  Unknown 
Life  of  Jesus  Christ"  during  his  absence  from  Judea, 
from  bis  twelfth  to  his  thirtieth  year,  from  Bud- 
dhistic legends,  and  J.  W.  W^ right  examined  "  Curi- 
ous Facts,  Myths,  Legends,  and  Superstitions  con- 
cerning Jesus."  "  Bible,  Science,  and  Faith  "  were 
the  theme  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Zahm  ;  Rev.  W^ayland  Dal- 
rymple  Ball  published  "  Evolution  in  Science  and 
Revolution  in  Religion,"  with  other  addresses;  Theo- 
dore E.  Schmauk  wrote  upon  "  The  Negative  Criti- 
cism and  the  Old  Testament,"  and  "  Secularism :  Its 
Progress  and  its  Morals  "  fonned  the  theme  of  John 
M.  Bonham.  W^illiam  F.  Warren  presented  "  Consti- 
tutional Law  Questions  now  pendini^  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,"  and  Hiram  L.  Sibley  expounded 
"  The  Organic  Law  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church."  "  The  First  W^ords  from  God,"  by  Francis 
W.  Upham,  was  the  result  of  a  searching  examination 
of  the  fli'st  two  chapters  of  the  Bible,  with  which  is 
included  "  The  Harmonizing  of  the  Records  of  the 
Resurrection  Morning."  Willard  H.  Hinkley  ex- 
amined into  the  prophetic  character  and  spiritual 
meaning  of"  The  Book  of  Daniel  " ;  Arthur  T.  Pier- 
son,  D.D.,  the  American  successor  of  Spurgeon  in 
the  Tabernacle,  England,  delivered,  during  February 
and  March,  1893,  in  Scotland,  a  series  of  lectures  upon 
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**  The  New  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  the  Marvels  of 
Modem  Mu<siona  " ;  A.  C.  Thompson  also  lectured  in 
our  own  country  on  "  Protestant  Missions  " ;  Henry 
W.  Ruffif  edited  »'  Our  Word  and  Work  for  Missions  "; 
Max  Wood  Moorhead  edited  addresses  and  discus- 
sions of  the  Second  International  Convention  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreijijn  Missions, 
held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  28  to  March  4.  1894; 
and  Sara  Morrill  entitled  woman's  work  in  the  Church 
**  A  Life  of  Service."  Amon^  volumes  of  sermons  and 
addresses  are  especially  to  be  noted  ^^  Herald  Sermons,'^ 
by  Rev.  Geonre  H.  Hep  worth  ;  ^  The  Honeycombs  of 
Life,''  by  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.  D. ;  "  God's  World, 
and  Other  Sermons,"  by  Rev.  B.  Fav  Mills :  "  Justice 
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Short  Sermons  on  Important  Subjects,"  bv  Dr.  J.  M. 
Pendleton  •  "  The  Pacific  Coast  Pulpit,"  'edited  by 
Rev.  D.  H.  Irwin :  "  Occasional  Sermons  and  Ad- 
dresses "  of  Rev.  John  M.  Kiely ;  *'  The  Life  here  and 
the  Life  hereafter,"  an  Easter  sermon  of  Bishop 
Phillips  Brooks ;  "  The  Leisure  of  God,  and  Other 
Stories  in  the  Spiritual  Evolution,"  15  sermons  bv 
John  Coleman  Adams ;  **  The  Christ  and  his  Church," 
20  short  sermons,  Easter,  1894,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Lewis ; 
**  Stories  from  Genesis,"  sermons  for  children,  by  Dr. 
Alfred  G.  Mortimer ;  "  Five-minute  Object  Sermons  to 
Children,"  by  Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall;  "Religion  and 
Business,"  practical  suggestions  to  men  of  affairs,  by 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Stimson  :  "  The  Church  and  Secular 
Life,"  8  lectures  by  Frederick  W.  Hamilton  ;  "  Social 
Reform  and  the  Church,"  by  John  R.  Commons,  to 
which  Richard  T.  Ely  supplied  an  introduction :  2 
addresses  upon  "  The  Church  and  the  Kingdom,"  oy 
Washington  Gladden ;  "•  Master  and  Men,'^  bv  William 
Burnet  Wright,  D.  D. ;  and  "  The  Deei>er  Meanings," 
by  F.  A.  Hinckley  ;  while  valuable  compilations  were 
**A  Cloud  of  Witnesses,''  a  collection  of  biographic 
and  autographic  testimonies  from  800  of  the  nicliest 
men  in  the  world  respecting  Christ  and  the  Bible,  by 
Rev.  Stephen  A.  Northrup;  the  eleventh  series  of 
•'Christian  Thought,"  edited  by  Drs.  Charies  F. 
Deems,  Amory  H.  Bradford,  and  Rev.  John  B.  Devins ; 
"  New  Streams  in  Old  Channels,"  selected  from  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  by  Mary  Storrs 
Haynes ;  "  At  Dawn  of  Day,"  thoughts  compiled  from 
the  morning  hour  by  Jeanie  A.  Bates  Greenough' 
"A  Gift  of  Peace  and  Loving  Greetings  for 866  Da^s,'' 
compiled  and  edited  by  Rose  Porter ;  **A  Book  of  the 
Heavenly  Birthdays,"*  bv  Mrs.  Eleanor  V^ere  Gordon 
Boyle;  **A  Symphony  of  the  Spirit,"  compiled  by  G. 
S.  Merriam;  and  "Angelus  Domini,"  a  compilation 
with  legendary  lays  andpoemsinhonorof  the  virgin, 
by  Miss  Rachel  A.  La  Fontaine.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley 
supplied  an  introduction  to  "  The  Revival  and  the 
Pastor^"  by  Dr.  Jonas  Oramel  Peck ;  Rev.  H.  B. 
Restanck  treated  of  "  Lay  Readers :  Their  History,  Or- 
ganization, and  Work  " ;  Edmund  B.  Fairfield,  D.  D.. 
wrote  **  Letters  on  Baptism"  ;  Rev.  H.  B.  Hartzlertold 
of  "Moody  in  Chicago";  and  William  E.  Ketcham 
compiled  and  edited  "  Thanksgiving  Sermons  and 
Outline  Addresses  "  as  an  aid  to  pastors.  More  than 
5,000  hymns  and  poems  are  contained  in  "  The  Plym- 
outh Hymnal,"  edited  by  Dr.  Lvman  Abbott; 
"  Songs  of  Zion  "  was  the  title  of  a  collection  of  prin- 
cipal melodies  of  the  synagogue  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present,  compiled  bv  Rev.  Alois  Kaiser  and 
Rev.  William  Sparager;  Frederick  L.  Hosiner  and 
William  C  Gannett  were  the  authors  of  a  second 
series  of"  The  Thought  of  God  in  Hymns  and  Poems." 
"  The  Pilgrim  Pastor's  Manual,"  by  G.  M.  Boynton, 
D.  D.,  and  "  The  Pastor's  Companion,"  compiled  by 
M.  R.  Drury,  D.  D.,  are  akin  in  interest.  Rev.  William 
Turner  supplied  a"  Handbook  of  the  Bible,"  as  Rev.  J. 
B.  R.  Walker  did  "  The  Comprehensive  Concordance 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  " ;  while  "  The  Exhaustive  Con- 
cordance of  the  Bible,"  by  Dr.  James  Strong,  repre- 
sents the  labor  of  more  than  thirty  years,  and  claims  to 
show  every  word  of  the  text.  A  new  revised  edition 
was  issued  of  the  "  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and 


Methodology,"  by  Drs.  George  R.  Crooks  and  John  F. 
Hurst.  Helen  West  Ridgely's  description  of  "The 
Old  Brick  Churches  of  Maryland  "  was  illustrated  by 
Sophie  De  Butts  Stewart ;  and  "  Historic  Churches  of 
Americaj"  by  Rev.  Philip  Slaughter  and  others,  fill  20 
parts.  W.F.  McCauley  gave  "Why?  Reasons  for 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Sriovement " ;  Mary  J.  Chis- 
holm  Foster  termed  the  Sunday  school  "  The  Kin- 
dergarten of  the  Church";  Dr.  J.  M.  P.  Otts  out- 
lined the  mother's  holy  ministry  with  her  children 
"At  Mother's  Knee";  Emily  Huntington  Miller  gave 
"  Home  Talks  About  the  Word."  "  Sunday  School 
Studies,"  by  Dr.  E.  E.  IIoss,  relate  to  the  "  International 
Lessons  "  tor  1895,  which  were  the  theme  of  several 
other  volumes,  viz.,  the  twenty-first  annual  volume  of 
"  Select  Notes,  by  Dr.  F.  N.  and  M.  A.  Peloubet ;  the 
twentieth  series  of  sermons  by  the  "  Monday  Club  " ; 
and  "Illustrative  Notes,  1896,"  by  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut 
and  Robert  Remington  Doherty;  while  "A  Scrip- 
tural Index"  to  the  whole  series  from  1878  to  1895 
was  prepared  by  Rev.  S.  G.  Barnes.  Representative 
clergymen  also  drew  up  practical  helps  for  pastors 
and  teachers  on  the  "  Augsburg  Series"  of  tlie  same. 
Voya^  and  Travsla.— "  Far  Hence  "  was  the  title  of  a 
collection  of  letters  written  by  Henry  N.  Cobb,  D.D., 
during  a  journey  round  the  world,  and  Dr.  J.  M. 
Buckley  published  a  record  of  "Travels  in  Three 
Continents :  Europe,  Asia,  Africa."  Charles  A.  Stod- 
dard told  of  a  spring  journey  to  California  in  "  Beyond 
the  Rockies  " ;  John  Muir  described  "  The  Mountains 
of  California"  with  enthusiasm  and  scientific  accu- 
racy ;  and  "  Wonderland,"  by  Edward  S.  Parkinson, 
tells  of  twelve  weeks  in  and  out  of  the  United  States. 
The  St.  Lawrence  is  described  in  "Down  the  River  to 
the  Sea,"  by  Agnes  Muule  Machar ;  "  The  St.  John 
River  in  Maine^  Quebec,  and  New  Brunswick,"  by 
J.  W.  Bailey ; "  From  Blomidon  to  Smoky,  and  Other 
Papers,''  was  the  last  work  that  we  shall  have  of 
Frank  BoUes,  and  consists  of  papers  published  in 
various  periodicals  from  1890  to  1894;  Bradford  Tor- 
rey  wandered  from  his  old  haunts,  as  will  be  seen 
from  "A  Florida  Sketchbook,"  which  he  sent  out 
this  year ;  a  series  of  summer  letters  tell  of  what 
liiles  C.  Pardoe  encountered  "  Up  the  Susquehanna" ; 
"My  Summer  in  a  Mormon  Village"  seems  to  have 
proved  a  deliirhtful  one  to  Florence  A.  Merriam  while 
traveling  with  Olive  Thorn  Miller  to  study  the  birds 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Basin  in  1893 ;  "A  Man  from  Corpus 
Christi "  told  of  the  adventures  of  two  bird  hunters 
and  a  dog  in  the  Texas  bogs ;  »*  In  the  Land  of  Cave 
and  ClifTDwellers"  is  the' record  of  two  expeditions 
into  northern  Mexico  made  by  Frederick  Schwatka; 
and  Edward  S.  Ellis  was  at  home  "  Among  the  Esqui- 
maux." A  new  popular  edition  was  made  of  "  Three 
Years  of  Arctic  Service,"  by  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely; 
"On  and  Oft"  the  Saddle"  pictured  characteristic 
sights  and  scenes  from  the  great  Northwest  to  the 
Antilles,  as  seen  by  Lispenard  Rutgers;  Mexico  is 
again  recognized  in  "The  Kingdom  of  the  White 
Woman,"  by  M.  M.  Shoemaker:  John  W^  Butler, 
D.  D.,  published  8  lectures  delivered  at  Syracuse 
University  on  the  Graves  Foundation  in  1894  under 
the  title  of  "  Sketches  of  Mexico  in  Prehistoric, 
Primitive,  Colonial,  and  Modern  Times " ;  and  Hu- 
bert Howe  Bancroft  published  separately  in  English 
and  Spanish  a  work  upon  the  "Resources  and  De- 
velopment of  Mexico.''  "Hawaiian  Life"  was  de- 
scribed bv  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  in  what  he 
termed  "Lazy  Letters  from  Low  Latitudes";  and 
"Picturesque  Hawaii"  was  the  subject  of  John  L. 
Stevens  and  W.  B.  Oleson.  "Memories  of  Hawaii 
and  Hawaiian  Correspondence  "  were  also  supplied  by 
Julius  A.  Palmer,  Jr.  Milton  S.  Terry  told  of"  Ram- 
bles in  the  Old  World";  Mary  Bowers  Warren's 
"  Little  Journeys  Abroad  "  were  illustrated  by  George 
H.  Boughton,  'E.  K.  Johnson,  Irving  R.  Wiles,  and 
others;  Louis  Lombard  vouchsafed  "Observations 
of  a  Traveler";  "Our  English  Cousins"  were  por- 
trayed by  Richard  Harding  Davis;  and  James  S. 
Stone,  D.  D.,  visited  "  Woods  and  Dales  of  Derby- 
shire."   "  The  Borderland  of  Czar  and  Kaiser,"  notes 
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flrom  both  aides  of  the  Buasian  frontier,  by  Poultney 
Bigelow,  was  illustrated  by  Frederic  Kemin^n ; 
Mrs.  Woods  Baker  drew  **  Pictures  of  Swedish  Life  ^' 
after  a  long  residence  with  Svea  and  her  children; 
W.  D.  McCrackeu  visited  "Teutonic  Switzerland" 
and  "Romance  Switzerland";  "In  Sunny  France," 
by  Henry  Tuckley,  depicted  present-day  life  in  the 
French  Kepublic ;  "  Naples,  the  City  of  Parthenope, 
and  its  Environs,"  by  Mrs.  Clara  Erekine  Clement 
(now  Mrs.  Waters),  is  a  companion  volume  to  her 
"Queen  of  the  Adriatic"  of  last  year,  handsomely 
illustrated,  with  20  full-page  plates  in  photogravure ; 
and  a  new  edition  was  macTo  of  W.  D.  Howells's 
"Tuscan  Cities."  "Old  European  Jewries"  were 
visited  by  David  Philipson,  D.  D.  "  In  Cairo  and 
Jerusalem"  was  the  title  of  an  Easter  notebook  by 
Mary  Thorn  Carpenter;  Thomas  W.  Knox  told  of 
"The  Boy  Travelers  in  the  Levant,"  and  Oliver 
Optic  (William  T.  Adams)  carried  young  adventur- 
ers to  Africa  "  Up  and  Down  the  Nile."  Other  of  his 
students  on  the  wing  caught  "  Asiatic  Breezes."  The 
journey  of  two  American  students  "  Across  Asia  on 
a  Bicycle,  from  Constantinople  to  Peking,"  .was  de- 
scribed by  Thomas  Gaskett  Allen,  Jr.,  and  William 
L.  Sachtleben,  and  illustrated  from  photographs  taken 
on  the  route.  A  second  revised  and  illustrated  edi- 
tion of  "  Chinese  Characteristics,"  b^  Rev.  Arthur  H. 
Smith,  made  us  better  acquainted  with  that  conserva- 
tive people;  Lafcadio  Hcarn  filled  2  volumes  with 
"Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan";  and  Mrs.  Mae  St 
John  Bramhall  sketched  with  pen  and  pencil  "  The 
Wee  Ones  of  Japan."  "The  Pearl  of  India"  is  the 
island  of  Cevlon,  according  to  Maturin  M.  Ballou. 
"Fifty  Years" in  Amoy,"  by  Rev.  Philip  W.  Pitcher, 
gives  a  history  of  the  Amoy  mission.  "  Reminiscences 
of  a  Journey  to  Indianapolis  in  the  Year  1886,"  bjr  C. 
P.  Ferguson,  were  published  by  the  Indiana  Historical 
Society.  J.  M.  Eddy  compiled  and  arranged  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  all  tnat  may  be  found  "  In  the 
Redwood's  Realm  " :  and  a  volume  of  photogravures 
of  "  Bethlehem,  Pa.,"  was  published,  with  an  historic 
sketch  of  the  place.  Appletons'  Handbooks  of  Sum- 
mer and  Winter  Resorts  were  i.<)sued,  as  usual ;  also  a 
new  revised  edition  of  "  Appletons'  Dictionary  of 
New  York  and  its  Vicinity  "  <or  1894.  Parts  1  to  IX 
also  appeared  of  the  20  that  will  complete  the  "  Potter- 
Bradley  Atlas  of  the  Worid." 

TTnolMiified. — HUdegarde  Hawthorne  made  her  cUbut 
in  the  literary  world  with  "  The  Fairest  of  the  Fair," 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  great  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  now  but  a  memory  and  a  dream,  recalled, 
however,  by  this  daintiy  little  volume  and  other  pub- 
lications, such  as  "  The  Book  of  the  Fair,"  by  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft,  Parte  II  to  XIV  of  which  were  issued 
during  the  year ;  and  "  Zigzag  Journeva  in  the  White 
City,"  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth.  Of  practical  value 
are  "A  Record  of  the  Transportation  Exhibits  Build- 
">gi"  by  James  Dredge ;  and  the  official  volume  of 
"Addresses  delivered  before  the  World's  Railway  Con- 
gress" held  in  connection  with  the  Exposition,  June 
19-23, 1893.  C.  C.  McCain  edited  a  "  Compendium  of 
Transportation  Theories  "  by  eminent  experts  •  H.  V. 
Poor's  "  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States 
for  1894  "  carried  that  publication  through  its  twenty- 
seventh  year ;  "  White's  Reference  Book  of  Railroad 
Securities  "  was  compiled  from  official  sources ;  F.  H. 
Brown  recorded  "A  Few  Hours' Talk  with  a  Railroad 
Man  " ;  and  Killingworth  Hedges  wrote  upon  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  "American  Electric  Street 
Railways."  "  Popular  Engineering,"  by  F.  D^e ; 
"  Engineering  Construction  in  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tim- 
ber," by  W.  H.  Warren:  "The  Gas  Engineer's  Lab- 
orator^r  Handbook,"  by  John  Hornby  ;  "A  Pocketbook 
of  Marine  Engineering  Rules  and  Tables,"  by  A.  E. 
Beaton  and  H.  M.  Rounthwaite ;  "  Steamships  and 
their  Machinery,"  by  J.  W.  C.  Haldane ;  "  Practical 
Advice  for  Marine  Engineers,"  by  ('harles  W.  Rob- 
erts; "The  Steam  Engine  and  Other  Heat  Engines," 
by  J.  A.  Ewing ;  "  The  Steam  Engine  User,"  edited 
by  R.  Scott  Bum  ;  "  The  Animal  as  a  Machine  and 
a  Prime  Motor,"  byR. H.Thurston  ;  "The  Construc- 


tion of  the  Modem  Locomotive,"  by  Qteor^  Hughes ; 
"Locomotive  Mechanism  and  Engineering,"  by  H. 
C.  Re^an  ;  "  Water,  or  Hydraulic  Motors,"  by  Philip 
R.  Biorling;  "Theory  and  Constmction  of  a  Ra- 
tional Heat  Motor,"  by  Rudolph  Dresel ;  "  A  Text- 
Book  on  Gas,  Oil,  and  Air  Engines,"  by  Bryan  Don- 
kin,  Jr. ;  "  Uses  of  Compressed  Air,"  by  Addison  C. 
Rand ;  "  The  Repair  and  Maintenance  of  Machinerj," 
by  Thomas  W.  Barber  •  and  a  second,  illustrated  eiii- 
tion  of  "  How  to  run  Engines  and  Boilers,"  by  E.  P. 
Watson,  may  be  classed  together.  Vol.  I  was  issued 
of  "The  Mineral  Industry"  (covering  its  statistics, 
technology,  and  trade)  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  1892, 
edited  by  Richard  P.  Roth  well;  "Annals  of  Horticul- 
ture in  North  America,  for  1898,"  were  by  L.  H. 
Bailey ;  L.  R.  Taft  was  an  authority  on  "  Greenhouse 
Construction  "  ;  "About  Mushrooms  "  was  a  guide  to 
the  "  Study  of  Esculent  and  Poisonous  Fungi,"  by 
Julius  A.  Palmer,  Jr. ;  "  Fungi  and  Fungicides,"  by 
Clarence  M.  Weed,  was  a  manual  concerning  the 
ftmgous  diseases  of  the  cultivated  plants  and  the 
meaiis  of  preventing  their  ravages ;  Frank  W.  Sempers 
wrote  on  "  Injurious  Insects  and  the  Use  of  Insecti- 
cides " ;  "  The  Amateur  Aquarist "  told  how  to  ecjuip 
and  maintain  a  self-sustaining  aquarium ;  Oliver 
Davie  explained  "  Methods  in  the  Art  of  Taxidermy," 
illustrated  with  90  full-page  engravings.  FredericJc  P. 
Spalding  prepared  an  excellent "  Text-Book  on  Roads 
and  Pavements";  while  Roy  Stone  wrote  on  "New 
Roads  and  Road  Laws  in  the  United  States";  and 
Isaac  B.  Potter  edited  "Country  Roads."  Alfred 
Revill  covered  the  whole  subject  of  "American  Plumb- 
ing," and  a  selection  was  made  of  practical  letters  and 
articles  upon  "  Kitchen  Boiler  Connections  "  from  the 
"Metal  Worker."  "Stresses  in  Girder  and  Roof 
Trusses  for  Both  Dead  and  Live  Loads,"  by  F.  R. 
Johnson ;  "  Practical  Stair  Building  and  Handrailing 
by  the  Square  Section  and  Falling  Line  System,* 
by  W.  H.  Wood ;  "  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  De- 
signing of  Modem  Framed  Structures,"  by  J.  B. 
Johnston,  C.  W.  Bryan,  and  F.  E.  Tumeaure ;  a 
"  Practical  Treatise  on  Foundations,"  by  W.  M.  Pat- 
ton  ;  "  The  Practical  Designing  of  Structural  Iron 
Work,"  by  Henry  Adams ;  Part'III  of  a  "  Text-Book 
on  Roofs  and  Bridges,"  by  Henry  S.  Jacoby  and 
Mansfield  Merriman.  devoted  to  "Bridge  Design"; 
"  Presswork,"  by  William  J.  Kelly ;  the  **Art  of  Cop- 
per Smithing,"  by  John  Fuller,  Sr. ;  "The  Encvclo- 
paedia  of  Founding,"  by  Simpson  Bolland ;  "  Halfert 
Progress  of  the  Marbling  Art" ;  and  "  Practical  Hints 
on  the  Construction  and  Working  of  Regenerator  Fur- 
naces," by  Maurice  Graham,  were  valuable  works 
each  of  their  kind,  and  here  may  not  inaptly  be  in- 
serted a  "Directory  of  Architects"  in  the  United 
States.  J.  C.  L.  Fish  wrote  on  the  "Lettering  of 
Working  Drawings."  "  The  Army  Officer's  Exam- 
iner" emanated  from  William  H.'  Powell;  the  first 
series  of  "  Military  Types  of  the  United  States  Militia 
and  National  Guard*"  past  and  present,  were  pre- 
sented by  Augustus  Tholev  in  a  series  of  colored 
plates  from  pictures  paintea  exprejiwly  for  the  work, 
which  will  be  complete  in  3  parts ;  "  Modem  Guns 
and  Smokeless  Powder"  were  treated  by  A.Riggand 
J.  Gavire ;  and  a  new  revised  edition  was  issued  of 
"  Modern  American  Pistols  and  Revolvers,"  by  A.  C. 
Gould  (Ralph  Greenwood).  "Cavalry  Life  in 
Tent  and  Field"  was  described  by  Mrs.  Orsemus 
Brown  Boyd.  W.  H.  Bailey  offered  "Elementary 
Naval  Tactics, "  and  Howard  Patterson  "  The  Navi- 
gator's Pocketbook."  To  facilitate  the  detection  of 
forged  documents,  Persifor  Frazer  contributed  a 
"  Manual  of  the  Study  of  Documents,"  and  William 
E.  Hagan  "A  Treatise  of  Disputed  Handwriting"; 
while  "  Cheiro's  Language  of  the  Hand  "  claimed  to 
be  a  complete  practical  work  on  the  sciences  of  chi- 
rognomy  and  chiromancy.  Bulletins  61  and  62  of 
the  Bureau  of  South  American  Republics  (State  De- 
partment) were,  respectively,  upon  "  Umguay  "  and 
"  Haiti."  W.  M,  Beauchamp  maae  a  .study  of  "  Indian 
Names  in  New  York."    "  The  Political  Club,  Dan- 
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ville.  Kentucky,  1786-1790  "  wa«  described  in  the  pub- 
licationa  of  the  Fllson  Club.  Excellent  humor  \b  to 
be  found  in  "  Bill  Wye's  History  of  the  United  States" 
and  "The  Women's  Conquest  of  New  York,"  by 
Thomas  A.  Janvier ;  and  James  Barr  edited  "  The 
Humor  of  America"  for  the  **  International  Humor 
Series."  Louis  Arthur  Coolidcre  and  James  Burton 
Reynolds  jointly  described  "  The  Show  at  Washing- 
ton." Amos  B,  Wells  held  a  plain  talk  with  men  And 
women  w^ho  work  on  "  Busmess " ;  Manson  Seavy 
wrote  on**  Practical  Business  Bookkeeping  by  Double 
Entry  " ;  David  H.  Bowen  described  '*  Twenty  Years 
in  the  Counting  Room  " ;  "  Elements  of  Life  Insur- 
ance "  were  gone  into  bv  M.  M.  Dawson ;  Samuel  C. 
Dunham  supplied  "  The  Missing  Link  in  Shorthand  " ; 
and  F.  J.  Britten  dwelt  upon  **  Former  Clock  and 
Watch  Makers  and  their  Work."  "  Coffee :  Its  History, 
Classification,  and  Description"  was  by  Joseph  M. 
Walsh,  whose  "  Tea :  Its  History  and  Mysterv  "  went 
through  a  third  edition.  **  The  Philosophy  of  Mental 
Healing  "  was  expounded  by  Leander  E.  Whipple ; 
**  1  am  Well,"  by  C.  VV.  Post,  set  forth  the  modern 
practice  of  natural  suggestion  as  distinct  from  the 
nypnotic  or  unnatural  iuiiuence ;  and  Julia  and  Annie 
Thomas  advocated  '*  Psvcho-physical  Culture." 
Claude  Falls  Wright  gave  ^An  Outlme  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Modem  Theosophy,"  to  which  W.  Q.  Judge 
supplied  an  introduction;  and  Albert  Ross  Parsons 
derived  "  New  Light  from  the  Great  Pyramid." 

Useful  works  of  a  general  character  were  "  The 
Gast-Paul  Directory  of  Bankers  and  Attorneys  " ;  the 
"  Publishers'  Trade'List  Annual,  1894,  completing  its 
twenty -second  year  of  issue ;  **  Five  Hundred  Places 
to  sell  Manuscripts,"  compiled  by  James  Knapp 
Keeve;  "Geyer's  lieference  Directory  of  the  Book- 
sellers  and  Stationers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada";  "Johnson's  Universal  CvclopsBdia"  in  a 
new  revised  edition,  edited  by  Charles  Kendall 
Adams,  with  a  corp  of  86  editors  of  departments,  5 
of  the  8  volumes  or  which  were  published  during  the 
year;  and  "Appletons' Annual  Cyclopsedia and  Regis- 
ter of  Important  Events  of  the  Year  1893"  makmg 
Vol.  XVlfl  of  the  new  series,  and  Vol.  XXXIII  of 
the  whole. 

The  following  are  the  figures  of  book-pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  in  1894,  com- 
IMured  with  those  for  1893,  according  to  the 
Annual  Summary  number  of  the  "Publishers' 
Weekly": 


CLASSIFICATIONS. 


Ffction 

Law...  

Theology  and  reKglon     

Education  and  language 

Juvenile 

Poetry  and  the  drama 

Political  and  social  science 

Literary  history  and  miscellany 

History 

PhyslcaU  and  mathematical  ad- 

enoe 

Bk>ffraphy,  memoirs . . 

Medical  science,  hygiene 

Description,  travel 

Fine  art  and  illastrated  books  . 

Usefhlarts 

Sports  and  amnsements ...     . 

Domestic  and  rural 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy. . 
Uomor  and  satire 

Total 


1893. 


1894. 


•1 

II 

i| 

772 

~sm 

678 

166 

400 

80 

440 

46 

697 

46 

442 

26 

887 

10 

426 

16 

436 

8S 

816 

29 

166 

78 

188 

188 

199 

18 

288 

21 

1H3 

141 

208 

29 

122 

80 

168 

24 

118 

10 

141 

24 

2()4 

16 

140 

81 

129 

21 

118 

42 

170 

81 

116 

28 

120 

16 

127 

11 

117 

9 

118 

20 

hli 

6 

60 

6 

m 

4 

42 

9 

24 

6 

42 

7 

27 

8 

10 

4,281 

858 

8,887 

647 

4,281 

8,887 

6,184 

4,484 

LITERATURE,  BRITISH.  IN  1894.  Not- 
withstanding the  financial  and  commercial  de- 
pression that  was  felt  throughout  Great  Britain 
as  in  our  own  country  during  the  year,  the  world 
of  letters  appeared  untouched,  and  indeed  an 
exceptional  activity  was  shown  in  the  produc- 
tion of  books,  5,300  new  ones  having  been  re- 
corded, compared  with  5,129  of  the  preceding 
year.  This  increase  was  distributed  through  afl 
the  departments,  with  but  one  exception,  that  of 
fiction.  In  fiction  are  included  both  novels  and 
juvenile  books,  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
becoming  fainter  year  by  year,  and  while  the  de- 
crease is  slight  (but  10  books  in  all),  it  is  never- 
theless noteworthy,  in  consideration  of  the  here- 
tofore great  excess  in  works  of  the  imagination 
over  all  others.  A  slight  increase  was  shown  in 
books  on  theology,  a  greater  in  educational  works 
(nearly  15  per  cent.),  while  126  new  works  on  law 
are  shown,  against  27  in  1893,  and  those  on  polit- 
ical and  social  science  were  about  doubled.  The 
by  far  most  striking  increase  was  in  the  depart- 
ment of  belles'leitrest  where  there  were  370  new 
books,  against  96  in  the  preceding  year.  Biog- 
raphy, history,  and  voyages  and  travels  presents! 
nearly  similar  figures  for  the  two  years,  and  there 
was  a  slight  decline  in  poetry,  as  well  as  in  year- 
books. The  character  of  the  literature  was  also 
of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  1893,  "  more  bal- 
anced and  equable "  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges.  The  death  of  many  eminent  men  of 
letters,  and  one  woman  poet,  made  the  year 
memorable ;  these  include  the  historian  Froude, 
Philip  Gilbert  Haraerton,  Sir  Austin  Henry  Lay- 
ard,  Walter  Pater,  Henry  Morley,  Edmund  Yates, 
and  Christina  Rossetti-^of  all  of  whom  sketches 
will  be  found  in  tliis  volume. 


^. — Among  the  numerous  works  in  this  de- 
partment, which  possesses  always  a  solidity  and  charm 
of  its  own,  are  to  be  mentioned  a  second  scries  of  ^*  The 
Diplomatic  Reminiscences  of  Lord  Augustus  Loftus, 
P.  C,  G.  C.  B.,  1862-1879,"  in  2  volumes,  covering  a 
period  of  extreme  importance  in  the  history  of  Europe : 
and  2  volumes  also  contain  "•  Things  1  have  seen  and 
People  I  have  known,"  by  George  Augustus  Sala. 
Dean  Hole  gave  us  ^^  More  Memories"  in  the  shape  of 
things  about  £nglaud  spoken  in  America,  and  we  nave 
also  to  record  a  volume  of  his  "  Addresses  spoken  to 
Workinffmen  from  Pulpit  and  Platform."  James 
Pavn,  whose  •'  Literary  Recollections"  were  so  warmly 
welcomed  heretofore,  was  as  delightfully  entertaining 
in  "  Gleams  of  Memory,  with  Sonie  Reflections  " ;  ana 
vet  another  charming  autobiography  is  that  of*' Sir 
\Villiam  Gregory,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  formeriy  M.  P.  and 
Some  Time  Governor  of  Cevlon,"  written  for  his  son, 
but  given  to  the  public  bv  his  widow.  Lady  Gregory. 
"  Fifty  Years  of  My  Life  *'  were  told  over  by  Sir  John 
Astley.  **  Letters'  of  Harriet,  Countess  Granville, 
1810-1845,"  edited  by  her  son,  Hon.  F.  Leveson- 
Gower,  in  2  volumes,  give  us  interesting  pictures  of 
the  society  and  dii>tinguished  men  and  women  of  the 
period^  besides  revealing  an  attractive  personality,  and 
the  **  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jekyll,"  edited 
with  a  brief  memoir  by  the  Hon.  Algernon  Bourke, 
covers  nearly  the  same  ground,  though  with  less  strik- 
ing effect,  "Caroline  Hutton  and  her  Friendr. "  we  owe 
to  Mrs.  C.  H.  Beale,  who  tlirce  years  ago  edited  "  Rem- 
iniscences "  of  this  gentlewoman  of  the  last  century. 
Mre.  Esther  Wood  wrote  a  history  of"  Dante  Rossetti 
and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Movement,"  and  "Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti "  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  "  Port- 
folio Monographs,"  F.  G.  Stephens,  himself  a  member 
of  the  "  Brotherhood,"  furnishing  the  text,  which  waa 
accompanied  by  page  plates  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions.   The  full  text  of  Rossetti's  "  House  of  Life,"  it 
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may  be  added,  was  for  the  first  time  given  this  year 
in  a  limited  edition.  "  Letters  addressed  to  a  College 
Friend  during  the  Years  1840-1845,"  by  John  Ruskin, 
were  also  published  ;  as  w&s  a  narrative  of  the  events 
of  the  life  of  "  Samuel  Tavlor  Coleridge,"  by  James 
Dykes  Campbell;  and  liailev  Saunders  gave  the 
'*  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Maopherson."  with  an 
account  of  his  famous  quarrel  with  Dr.  Jonnson  and 
a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  infiuence  of  the  Ossianic 
poems.  II.  S.  Salt  contributed  a  studv  of  "  Richard 
Jetferies":  Mackenzie  Bell  characterized  "Charles 
Whitehead,"  the  author  of  "Richard  Savage,"  as  a 
"forgotten  genius,"  and  Louise  Chandler  Moulton 
ffave  us  "  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy :  His  Life  and  his 
Work,  with  Selections  from  his  Poems."    "  William 


Henry  Widgery,  Schoolmaster"  was  the  theme  of 
William  K.  HUl,  and  a  "Life  of  George  Herbert  of 
Bemerton  "  appeared  anonymously.  The  "  Life  and 
Reminiscences  of  Sir  George  Elvev,"  the  celebrated 
organist,  were  by  Lady  Elvey ;  "  Masters  of  English 
Music,"  by  Charles  VVillebv;  and  "  Masters  of  Ger- 
man Music,"  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland;  while  A. 
Ehrlich  was  the  biographer  of  "  Celebrated  Pianists 
of  the  Past  and  Present  Time."  "  The  Early  Public 
Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone"  was  traced  by 
Alfred  F.  Robbins,  and  the  ninth  volume  of  "  The 
Speeches  and  Public  Addresses  of  the  Right  lion.  W. 
E.  Gladstone,  M.  P.,"  edited,  with  notes  and  an  in- 
troduction, by  A.  W.  Hutton,  was  published,  the  sec- 
ond really  of  the  whole  series,  but  issued  at  this  time 
because  of  the  interest  attaching  to  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed which  have  transpired  during  the  last  six  years. 
A  second  series  of  "  Speeches  by  Sir  Edward  Clarke," 
chiefly  forensic,  apoeared,  and  2  volumes  contain  the 
"  Speeches  and  Adaresses  of  Edward  Henry,  Fifteenth 
Earl  of  Derby,"  edited  by  Sir  T.  H.  Sanderson  and  E. 
8.  Roscoe,  with  a  prefatory  memoir  by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 
"Papers  and  Addresses"  of  I^ord  Brassey  saw  the 
light,  those  classed  as  "  Naval  and  Maritime  "  cover- 
ing tiie  period  from  1872  to  1893,  arranged  and  edited 
by  Capt.  S.  Eardley-Wilmot,  tilling  2  volumes,  while 
to  J.  Potter  we  are  indebted  for  those  on  "  Work  and 
Wages."  "  Charles  Brad  laugh :  A  Record  of  his  Life 
and  Work"  was  written  by  his  daughter,  Hypatia 
Bradlaugh  Bonner,  in  2  volumes ;  "  Frederic  Hill :  An 
Autobiography  of  Fifty  Years  in  Times  of  Refonn" 
was  edited  by  his  daughter,  Constance  Hill ;  and  Ed- 
win Hoddcr'  chronicled  tlie  philanthropist  and  ex- 
traordinary genius  "John  MacGregor,  'Rob  Roy.'" 
"  The  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  Some  Time  Her  Majes- 
ty's Minister  to  China  and  Japan"  filled  2  volumes 
by  Stanley  Lane- Poole  and  F.  V.  Dickins.  The  year 
was  rich  in  volumes  bearing  on  the  Sepoy  Rebellion  ; 
2  contained  the  "  Life  of  General  Sir  Ilope  Grant, 
with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence,"  edited  bv 
Col.  Henry  KnoUys,  his  former  A.  D.  C. :  Francis 
Comwallis  Maude  published  "Memories  of  the  Mu- 
tiny," and  "  An  Unrecorded  Chapter  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  "  was  the  title  given  to  personal  reminiscences 
of  Reginald  G.  Wilbertbrce,  compiled  from  a  diary 
and  letters  written  on  the  sfxot.  "  The  Diary  of  a 
Cavalry  Officer  in  the  Peninsular  and  Waterloo 
Campaigns,  1809-1815."  by  the  late  Lieut.-(^ol.  Wil- 
liam Tomkinson,  was  edited  by  his  son;  "  Reminis- 
cences of  the  Crimean  Campaign,"  by  Maj.-Gen. 
John  Hume,  arc  supnlomented  \v  "Letters  from 
Camp  to  his  Relatives  during  the  Siege  of  Sebastopol," 
by  Colin  Frederick  Campbell,  with  a  preface  by  Lord 
Wolseley.  "  More  about  (iordou  "  came  to  us  from 
a  lady  who  knew  him  well ;  while  "  A  King's  Hussar" 
contAined  the  military  memoirs  for  twenty -five  years 
of  a  troop  sergeant  major,  collected  and  condensed  by 
Herbert  Compton.  "Man  Hunting  in  the  Desert" 
was  a  narrative  of  the  Palmer  Search  Expedition 
(1882-1888),  by  Capt.  Alfred  E.  Haynes,  which  had 
an  introtiuetion  bv  Walter  Besant. '  In  the  "  Rulers 
of  India  Series"  "  ^ir  Thomas  Munro  "  was  by  John 
Bradshaw,  and  "Lord  Amherst"  by  Anne  Thackeray 
Ritchie  and  Richartlson  Evans ;  a  quarto  of  almost 
Oriental  splendor  was  devoted  to  '*  India's  Princes," 
short  life  sketches  of  the  native  rulers  of  India,  by  M. 


Griffith,  and  "  The  Protected  Princes  of  India"  were 
chronicled  by  William  Lee- Warner.  "The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Erasmus  "  were  the  subject  of  lectures  de- 
livered at  Oxford  in  1898-'94  by  James  Anthony 
Froude;  "Cicero  and  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public," by  J.  L.  Strachan  Davidson,  appeared  in  tlie 
"  Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series  " ;  "  The  Life  of  John 
Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to  the  Accession  of 
Qiiben  Anne,"  by  Lord  Wolseley,  filled  2  volumes, 
and  in  connection  with  it  may  be  mentioned  the  ad- 
mirable review  of  "  HistoricarCharacters  of  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Anne,"  by  Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant.  "  Mem- 
oirs of  Edmund  Ludlow,  Lieutenant  lieneral  of  the 
Horse  in  the  Army  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England. 
1626-1672,"  were  edited,  with  appendices  of  letters  and 
illustrative  documents,  by  C.  H,  Firth,  in  2  volumes ; 
Samuel  Harden  Churcli  undertook  a  new  biography 
of  "  Oliver  Cromwell " ;  "  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  Great- 
est of  the  Venetians,"  and,  as  Gibbons  calls  him,  the 
"  incomparable  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent," 
found  a  chronicler  in  Rev.  Alexander  Robertson,  and 
Mrs.  Gabriela  Cunninghame  Graham  was  no  less  en- 
thusiastic in  her  admiration  of  "  Santa  Teresa." 
"Giovanni  Bocaccio  as  Man  and  Author"  was  pub- 
lished posthumously  from  the  writings  of  John  Ad- 
dington  Symonds,  who  himself  found  an  able  biog- 
rapher in  Horatio  Brown,  and  was  made  to  tell  his 
own  life  story.  "Marie  Charlotte  Anne  de  Corday" 
was  the  subject  of  a  centcnanr  monograph  by  Mary 
Jeaffreson ;  and  "  The  Story  of  Louis  XVI I  of  Iranee," 
as  told  bv  Elizabeth  E.  Evans,  revived  the  claim  of 
Eleazer  Williams,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  to  the  French 
tlirone.  "The  Life  of  Daniel  Defoe"  was  written 
again  by  Thomas  Wright;  Joseph  Knight  revived 
"David  Garrick";  and  James  Hoaden  supplied  "  Mem- 
oirs of  Mrs.  Siddons."  A  strong  interest  attaches  to 
"  George  Washington,"  by  Cooper  King ;  "  Moltke," 
by  William  O'Connor  Morris;  "Alexander  III  of 
Russia,"  by  Charles  Lowe ;  and  "  A  Life  of  Benito 
Juraez,  Constitutional  President  of  Mexico,"  bv  Ulick 
Ralph  Burke ;  and  to  **  Sir  Henrv  Layard  :  His  Ad- 
ventures and  Discoveries,"  by  Alfred  E.  Lomax,  in 
the  "  Splendid  Lives  Series,"  "  The  Life  of  Richard 
Owen,''  by  his  grandson.  Rev.  Richard  Owen,  had  the 
scientific  portions  revised  by  C.  Davies  Sherborn,  and 
contained  also  an  essay  on  Owen's  position  in  anatom- 
ical science  by  Thomas  H.  Huxley;  "Two  Great  Scots- 
men," by  George  R.  Mather,  M.  D.,  coinmemoratiKi 
the  brotners  William  and  John  Hunter,  *'  the  greatest 
of  the  many  great  anatomists  of  Scotland,"  and  late, 
though  welcome  to  geologists,  appeared  "The  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  William  Auckland.  D.  D.," 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  science,  by  his  aaughter, 
Mrs.  Gordon.  "  The  Life  of  Frances  Power  Cobbc  " 
was  written  bv  herself,  in  2  volumes ;  A.  J.  C.  Hare 
edited  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Maria  Edgeworth,"  a 
remarkable  woman  who  fully  deserved  this  tardy  rec- 
ognition ;  and  from  Mrs.  .A.nne  Thackeray  Ritchie 
we  had  "  Chapters  from  Some  Unwritten  Memoift.** 
which  make  us  better  acquainted  with  Thackeray  in 
his  home  life  and  with  the  literarv  friends  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  Charles  I.  Elton  wrote  "An  Ac- 
count of  Shellev's  Visits  to  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Savov  in  the  Years  1814  and  ISlfij]'  with  extracts 
from 'the  "  History  of  a  Six  Weeks'  Tour."  William 
Hazlitt's  "Conversations  of  James  Northcote "  were 
edited  by  Edmund  Gosse,  with  an  essay  on  Hazlitt  as 
an  art  critic,  and  a  note  on  Northcote :  and  the  same 
author  also  edited  "  The  Letters  of  Thomas  Lovell 
Bcddoes."  "Junius  revealed,"  by  his  surviving  grand- 
son, H.  R.  Francis,  did  not  prove  as  convincing  as  the 
latter  hoped.  R.  Barry  O'Brien  edited,  with  an  intro- 
duction, the  "  Autobiography  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
176'V1798,"  in  2  volume.**,  which  had  a  preface  by 
Augustine  Birrell.  "John  Russell,  the  Prince  of 
Crayon  Portrait  Painters,"  by  George  C.  Williamson, 
had'  an  introduction  by  Lord  Ronald  Gower;  "A 
Memoir  of  Edward  Calvert,  Artist,"  by  Samuel,  his 
third  son,  was  pronounced  one  of  the  choicest  and 
best  art  biograpnies  produced  in  England  for  many^ 
yeara.    Samuel  Smiles  told  the  personal  history  of 
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"  Jottiah  Wedgwood,  F.  R.  S.,""  and  H.  S.  Marks  oon- 
tributod  charming  **  Pen  and  Penoil  Sketches  ^'  in  2 
volumes,  which  were  largely  autobiographical.  Robert 
0.  Leslie,  another  artiisit,  gave  us  "  A  Water  Biog- 
raphy ^^  of  his  life  aHoat,  written  con  amore  and  illus- 
trated by  himself.  **  Nigh  on  Sixty  Years  at  Sea" 
was  the  record  of  Capt  Robert  Wool  ward ;  "  Sir  Victor 
Brooke,  Sportsman  and  Naturalist  ^'  was  the  title  of  a 
memoir  or  his  life  and  extracts  fW)m  hLs  letters  and 
journals,  edited  by  Oscar  Leslie  Stephen,  with  a 
chapter  on  his  researches  in  natural  history,  bv  Sir 
William  H.  Flower;  and  Capt  M.  Horace  Mayes 
found  himself  equally  at  home  *'  Among  Men  and 
Horses."  H.  Rider  Haggard  contributed  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  "•  Life  and  Adventures  of  John  Gladwyn 
Jebb,"  written  by  his  widow.  "My  Paris  Note- 
book," by  Albert  D.  Vandain,  the  acknowledged 
author  of  "  An  Englisiiman  in  Paris,"  was  described 
a»  a  delightful  literary  rag-bag,  and  Frank  Frankfort 
Moore  offered  '*  A  Journalist's  Notebook,"  more  en- 
tertaining, perhaps,  than  strictly  accurate.  In  reli 
gious  biography  appeared  Lady  Ferguson's  **  Life  of 
the  Right  Rev.  William  Reeves,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore  " ;  the  third  volume 
of  Canon  Liddon's  **  Life  of  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey, 
D.  D.,"  edited  and  prepare^l  by  Rev.  J.  O.  Johnston, 
M.  A.,  and  Rev.  Robert  J.  Wilson,  D.  D. ;  the  "  Life 
and  Letters  of  Dean  Church,"  by  his  daughter;  and 
the  "Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Polham  Dale," 
famed  for  his  imprisonment  in  the  days  of  the  ritualist 
persecution,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  his  daughter. 
"  Lancelot  Andrewes  "  was  contributed  to  the  "  Eng- 
lish Leaders  of  Religion  Series,"  by  Robert  L.  Ottley ; 
"  Bishop  Li^htfoot "  found  an  anonymous  biographer ; 
"  Cardinal  Manning  "  was  abl v  portrayed  by  A.  W. 
Hutton  ;  "  A  Forgotten  Great  Englishman,"  according 
to  James  Baker,  was  Dr.  Peter  Payne,  the  Wycliffite. 
C.  U.  Siinpkinson  wrote  on  the  "  Life  aod  Times  of 
William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury";  Princi- 

eil  Wordsworth  offered  memorials  of '*  Henry  William 
urrows";  and  in  missionary  biography  we  have 
"  Alexander  Mack  ay,  Missionary  ifero  of  Uganda." 
by  the  author  of  "  The  Story  of  Stanley  " ;  "  Regi- 
nald Hcber,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,"  by  Arthur  Monte- 
flore  ;  "  Among  the  Maoris,"  by  Jesse  Page,  a  record 
of  the  labors  of  Samuel  Marsden,  Bishop  Sclwyn,  and 
others  in  Now  Zealand ;  "  The  Story  of  James  Gil- 
mour  and  the  Mongol  Mission,"  anonymous;  and 
"  The  Heroic  in  Misjsions,"  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland. 
W.  H.  Davenport  Adams  gave  a  series  of  chapters 
on  the  "Child  Life  and  Girlhood  of  Remarkable 
Women."  Mrs.  G.  T.  Mayer  filled  2  volumes  with 
"  Women  of  Letters" ;  George  Barnet  Smith  portrayed 
"Noble  Womanhood"  and  "Leaders  of  Industry"; 
and  "  Essays  in  Historical  Chemistry "  consisted  of 
biographical  essays  on  s6me  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  science  fVora  the  thue  of  the  founding  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  to  the  present  time.  "  Stoics  and 
Saints  "  were  the  theme  of  lectures  by  James  Bald- 
win Brown,  and  Thomas  Seccombe  edited  "  Lives  of 
Twelve  Bad  Men."  Vols.  XXXV II  to  XL  were  issued 
of  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  edited  by 
Sidney  Lee. 

Enayi.— Many  choice  works  are  included  in  this 
department,  foremost  among  which  are  "  Studies  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,"  by  Charles  Algernon  Swinburne, 
who  seems  as  much  at  home  with' the  one  method  of 
expression  as  the  other ;  "  The  Garden  that  I  love  " 
and  a  second  series  of  "  Eighteenth  Century  Vi- 
gnettes," by  Alfred  Austin,  both  of  striking  merit ;  a 
collection  of  essavs  by  John  Addington  Symonds  bear- 
ing the  title  "Blank  Verse";  and  "Verona,  and 
Otner  Lectures,"  hitherto  unprinted,  by  John  Ruskin, 
put  t(^ether  with  an  introduction  by  W.  H.  Col  ling- 
wood  ;  and  here  may  be  mentioned  the  reissue  of 
"  The  Oxford  Museum,"  by  Henrjyr  W.  Acland,  M.  D., 
and  John  Ruskin,  published  in  ISftP.  Coulson 
Kemahan  traced  the  intimate  connection  that  appears 
to  exist  between  "  Sorrow  and  Song  " ;  Richard  Le 
Gallienne  expounded  "  The  Religion  of  a  Literary 
Man  (Religio  Scriptoris) "  and  also  proffered  "Prose 


Fancies " ;  Grant  Allen  was  heard  f^om  on  ^  Post- 
prandial Philosophy  " :  Augustine  Birrell  published 
"Essays  about  Men,  Women,  and  Books";  Sir  E. 
Strache^-'s  "  Talk  at  a  Country  House  "  covered  fact 
and  Action ;  G.  S.  Street  published  "  Miniatures  and 
Moods  " ;  and  Richard  Holt  Hutton  selected  from  the 
"  Spectator "  "  Criticisms  on  Contemporary  Thought 
ana  Thinkers,"  which  tilled  2  volumes.  "  Varia,"l)y 
John  Ashton,  dealt  with  out-of-the-way  but  interest- 
ing themes,  and  the  collected  edition  of  William  Al- 
lingham's  prose  writingrs,  entitled  "  Varieties  in  Prose," 
filled  8  volumes.  F.  Max  M Ciller  delivered  "  Three 
Lectures  on  the  Vedanta  Philosophy  "  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, March,  1894:  John  Campbell  Oman  told  of 
"  The  Great  Indian  Epics,  the  Stories  of  the  Ramavana 
and  the  Mahabharata";  S.H.  Butcher  presented  "Some 
Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius  ";  and  Maria  Milling- 
ton  Evans  volunteered  "  Chapters  on  Greek  Dress." 
Part  II  appeared  of  Prof.  William  Knight's  "  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Beautiful " ;  Hon.  W.  Warren  Vernon 
followed  his  "  Readings  on  the  Purgatorio  of  Dante," 
published  five  years  since,  with  an  equally  appreciated 
series  of  "Readings  on  the  Inferno";  and  Charles 
Tomlinson  condensed  much  matter  into  small  space 
in  his  "  Dante,  Beatrice,  and  the  Divine  Comeov.'* 
"  Tennvson,  his  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern  Life," 
were  the  theme  of  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  and 
from  M.  W.  Maccallmn,  Professor  of  Modern  Litera- 
ture in  the  Dniveisity  of  Sydney,  came  "  Tennyson's 
Idyls  of  the  King  and  Arthurian  Story."  "  Milton's 
Prosody"  was  investigated  by  Robert  Bridges;  "A 
Short  History  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  "  was  taken 
from  the  work  of  J.  A.  Symonds  by  Alfred  Pear- 
son ;  W.  P.  Ryan  wrote  on  "  The  Irish  Literary  Re- 
vival," its  history,  pioneers,  and  possibilities;  Wil- 
liam O'Brien  advanced  "  Irish  Ideas  "  ;  and  a  second 
enlarged  edition  was  issued  of  "  Bog-land  Studies," 
by  Jane  Bariow.  "  The  Celtic  Twilight."  by  W.  B. 
Yeats,  contained  necessarily  more  or  less  of  the 
supernatural ;  and  Andrew  Lang  treated  of  "  Cock 
Lane  and  Common  Sense,"  with  a  little  less  than  his 
customary  ability.  Sir  John  Lubbock  questioned 
"The  Use  of  Life";  William  Jolly  was  responsible 
for  "  Ruskin  on  Education  " ;  Hugh'  Black  wrote  upon 
"The  Dream  of  Youth "  for  young  men  ;  and  " Side 
Lights,"  by  James  Runciman,  were  accompanied  by  a 
memoir  by  Grant  Allen  and  an  introduction  by  W. 
T.  Siead.  Eleven  prominent  authors  contributed 
their  advice  "  On  the  Art  of  Writing  FictionJ^  and 
"  My  First  Book  "  contained  the  experience  of  Walter 
Besant,  James  Payn,  W.  Clark  Russell,  Grant  Allen. 
Hall  Caine,  and  others.  "  The  Art  of  Thomas  Hardy '' 
was  reviewed  bv  Lionel  Johnson,  and  "  Early  Edi- 
tions," by  J.  II.  Slater,  was  a  bibliographical  survey  of 
the  works  of  some  popular  modem  authors.  .  Frank 
Lock  wood  lectured  on  "  The  Law  and  LawverR  of 
Pickwick,"  and  W.  G.  Thorpe's  "  Middle  I'emple 
Table  Talk  "  found  interested  readers  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  bar.  "  Recollections  of  Old  Country 
Life,"'  by  J.  K.  Fowler,  and  "  Oor  Ain  Folk,"  by 
James  Inglis  TMaori),  may  be  classed  together,  while 
from  David  Macritchie  we  have  a  study  of  "  The 
Scottish  Gypsies  under  the  Stewarts."  No  more 
charming  suoject  could  have  been  chosen  than  the 
"  Literary  Associations  of  the  English  Lakes,"  by 
Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  which  fill  2  volumes,  and  a 
keen  appreciation  is  shown  in  "  Studies  of  Nature  on 
the  Coast  of  Arran,"  by  George  Milner.  Other  charm- 
ing volumes  were  :  "  With  the  Woodlands  and  by  the 
Tide,"  by  "A  Son  of  the  Marshes  "  • "  By  Moorland  and 
Sea,"  illustrated  b^'  the  author,  Francis  A.  Wright; 
"  Wootlside,  Bumside,  Hillside,  and  Marsh,"  by  J.  W; 
Tutt ;  "  A  Random  Itinerary,"  by  John  Davidson ; 
"  Pictures  in  Prose,  of  Nature,  Wild  Sport,  and 
Humble  Life,"  V)v  Aubyn  Trevor-Battye  ;  and  "  The 
Country  Month  by  Month,"  which  appeared  serially, 
by  Prot'.  G.  S.  Bo'ulger  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Owen.  Dr. 
A.  Jessopp  bade  us  "  Pity  the  Poor  Bird.s/^  A  third 
series  appeared  of  "  Anglers'  Evenings,"  and  R.  B. 
Marston  discoursed  of  "  Walton  and  Some  Earlier 
Writers  on  Fish    and  Fishing."     "Scottish    Land 
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Namee"  were  examined  as  to  their  origin  and 
meaning  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  M.P.,  and  ^  Britiab 
Family  riames,"  by  Henry  Barber,  M.  D.  Part  I  of  a 
"  Dictionary  of  British  t'olklore,"  edited  by  G.  L. 
Gomme,  was  given  to  ^  Traditional  Games  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,^^  collected  and  annotated 
by  Alice  B.  Gomme ;  Rev.  J.  Edward  Vaux  wrote  on 
"Church  Folklore";  and  W.  A.  Clouston  on  the 
origin  and  history  of  "  Hieroglyphic  Bibles."  Two 
books  which  may  be  classed  under  this  department  as 
well  as  anywhere  else  are  *'  Vistas,"  by  William  Sharp, 
and  "  The  Invisible  Playmate,"  by  William  Canton, 
Uie  last  full  of  tlie  poetry  of  fathernood.    *'  As^ts  of 


were  the  theme  of  various  authors  who  combined 
to  form  a  volume ;  "  Harvard  College,  by  an  Oxonian  " 
emanated  from  Geoi^e  Birbeck  Hill ;  ^  Memorials  of 
Old  Haileybury  College  "  was  a  history  of  the  East 
India  Company's  College  for  the  education  of  their 
civil  servants,  to  which  Frederic  Charles  Dan  vers. 
Sir  Monier  Williams,  Sir  Steuart  Colvin  Baylcv,  and 
others  contributed ;  and  "Addiscombe :  Ite  Heroes 
and  Men  of  Note,"  by  Col.  H.  M.  Vibart,  dcscri  bed 
u  famous  milit4iry  seminary.  "  The  First  Technical 
College"  (Andersonian  Institution,  Glasgow)  was 
commemorated  bv  Prof.  A.  H.  Sexton,  and  R.  Court- 
ney Welch  published  "  Harrow  School  Register.  1801- 
1893."  W.  Salt  Brassingham  edited  "A  History  of 
the  Art  of  Bookbinding^*'  with  some  account  of 'the 
books  of  the  ancients,  and  in  the  series  of  *"  Books 
about  Books"  Herbert  i*.  Home  wrote  "  The  Bind- 
ing of  Books,"  an  essay  in  the  history  of  gold-tooled 
bindings.  **  A  History  of  English  Literature  "  was 
written  for  secondary  schools  by  J.  Logic  Robertson  ; 
Vols.  II  and  III  of  W.  H.  Low's  "  Inteniiediate  Text- 
Book  of  English  Literature"  covered  respectively  the 
periods  of  1558-1660  and  1660-1798 ;  William  Mac- 
Neile  Dixon  reviewed  "  English  Poetry  from  Blake  to 
Browning  ";  •*  The  English  r^ovel,"  by  Walter  Raleigh, 
was  an  aoinirable  summary  of  the  development  of  prose 
fiction  in  England  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  '*  Waverley  "  ;  Edward  Dowden  wrote  an 
**  Introduction  to  Shalcespeare  " ;  Prof.  Thomas  Spen- 
cer Bay nes's  "Shakespeare,  Studies,  and  Essay  on 
English  Dictionaries"  was  printed  posthumously, 
Willi  a  biographical  preface  by  Prof.  Lewis  Campbell ; 
"Shylock  and  Others"  were  8  studies  by  G.  H. 
Radford ;  and  John  Bartlett  was  the  author  of  ^  A 
New  and  Complete  Concordance"  to  the  dramatic 
works  of  Shakespeare  with  a  supplementary  concord- 
ance to  the  poems.  Edmund  Gosse  introduced  us 
to  "The  Jacobean  Poets,"  as  G.  A  Greene  did  to 
"  Italian  Lyrists  of  To-day  " ;  John  Dennis  opened  a 
new  series  of "  Studies  in  English  Literature"  with 
"  The  Age  of  Pope";  Vol.  II  of  *•  English  Prose  Se- 
lections," edited  by  Henry  Craik,  covered  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  Restoration;  "Libraries  in  the 
Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Period  "  were  the  subject 
of  the  Rede  lecture  (June  18,  1894)  by  J.  W.  Clark; 
and  James  Bonar  compiled  "A  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  Adam  Smith."  "Selections  from  the 
Essays  of  Francis  Jeffrey  "  were  edited  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Lewis  E.  Gates,  and  "  Essays 
Selected  from  'The  Spirit  of  the  Age;  or.  Contem- 
porary Portraits ' "  of  William  Hazlitt  were  accom- 
Sanied  by  an  introduction  by  Reginald  Brim  ley 
ohnson.  The  first  issue  since  1889  of  "  The  Refer- 
ence Catalogue  of  ('urrent  English  Literature,"  com- 
filed  by  John  Whitaker  <fe  Sons,  appeared  ;  also  Vols. 
II  and  IV  of  "  A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Histor- 
ical Principles,"  edited  by  James  A.  H.  Murray.  "  A 
Hero  of  Esthonia,"  by  W.  F.  Kirbv,  and  "  From  Dark- 
ness to  Light  in  Polynesia,"  bv  ftev.  W.  W.  Gill,  be- 
lonif  to  the  domain  oV  anthropo'logy. 

Fiotion. — Several  notable  novels  are  to  be  recorded 
in  1894.  "  Marcella,"  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  which 
dealt  with  social  questions  and  possessed,  as  it  was 
said,  every  excellence  but  that  of  fiction  proper ; 
"Trilby,"   by  (x.    I)u   Maurier,  which   met  witn   a 


warmer  reception  in  America  than  at  home;  Hail 
Caine's  masterpiece  of  "The  Manxman";  "Esther 
Wuters,"  by  George  Moore,  a  work  of  art  terrible  in 
its  power,  "  the  most  widely  discussed  and  in  some 
ways  the  most  interesting  book  of  the  year  " ;  "  Loid 
Ormont  and  his  Aminta,"  by  Geoi^e  Meredith,  full 
of  that  author's  best ;  "  Ships  that  pass  in  the  NighL" 
by  Beatrice  Harnulen,  a  new  writer  who  took  all 
hearts  by  storm  with  her  sad  little  pessimistic  stoty, 
foUowea  by  "In  Varying  Moods";  and  "The  Vaga- 
bonds," by  Mnj.  Mai^aret  L.  Woods.  S.  R.  Crockett, 
whose  "  Stickit  Minister,  and  Some  Common  Men" 
introduced  him  favorably  to  the  British  public  last 
year,  wrote  4  striking  stories,  "The  Raiders,"  "-The 
Lilac  Sun  bonnet,"  "  Mad  Sir  Uchtred  of  the  Hills," 
and  "  The  Play- Actress  " ;  and  yet  another  collection 
of  studies  of  Scot<?h  life  was  "Beside  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush,"  by  Rev.  John  Maclaren  Watson,  who 
chose  for  a  pseudonym  Ian  Maclaren.  "  Perly- 
cross,"  by  R.  D.  Blackmore,  attained  a  wide  popu- 
larity;  William  Black  portrayed  "Highland  Cous- 
ins"; Anthony  Hope,  whose  full  name  is  Anthony 
Hope  Hawkins,  scored  a  success  with  "  The  I^risoner 
of  Zenda,"  which  called  for  the  publication  of  "A 
Change  of  Air,"  "  The  Indiscretion  of  the  Duchess," 
"  The  God  in  the  Car,"  and  " The  Dolly  Dialogues"; 
Mre.  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant  with  unflagging  energy 
achieved  8  books,  "A  House  in  Bloomsburv,"  "  Sir 
Robert's  Fortune,"  and  "  Who  is  Lost  and  is  !•  ound  " ; 
Stanley  J.  Wevinan  was  represented  by  *'  The  Man 
in  Black,"  "  Under  the  Red  Robe,"  and  "  My  Lady 
Rotha  "  :  A.  Conan  Doyle  by  "  The  Parasite,"  "  Mem- 
oirs of  Sherlock  Holmes,"'  and  2  volumes  of  short 
stories,  "  Round  the  Red  Lamp "  and  "  The  Great 
Keinplatz  Experiment " ;  W.  Clark  Russell  by  "  The 
Emigrant  Ship "  and  "  The  Romance  of  a  Trans- 
port"  ;  Maarten  Maartens  (J.  Van  der  Poorsen 
Schwartz)  by  "The  Greater  Glory";  and  I.  Zang- 
will  by  "  The  King  of  Schnorrers  " ;  while  a  younger 
brother,  Louis  Zangwill,  is  supposed  to  be  Z.  Z., 
the  author  of  **A  Drama  in  Dutcn."  Sara  Jeannette 
Duncan  (Mrs.  E.  Cotes)  was  as  entertaining  as  ever 
in  "A  Daughter  of  To-day."  Jane  Barlow  published 
"  Kerrigan's  Quality  "  and  another  portrayer  of  Irish 
character  was  found  in  Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson. 
whose  17  short  stories  were  entitled*"  A  Cluster  oi 
Nuts."  "Red  and  White  Heather"  was  a  miscel- 
lany of  Scottish  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  by  Robert 
Buchanan,  who  also  published  "  Rachel  Dene  " ;  and 
the  C'eltic  genius  is  again  brought  to  the  front  in 
"Pharais,"  by  Fiona  Macleod.  "Joanna  Traill, 
Spinster."  by  Annie  E.  Holdsworth,  deserves  men- 
tion, as  does  "  The  Story  of  Margr^del,"  by  David  8. 
Meldrum ;  "  Mary  Fenwick's  Daughter,"  by  Beatrice 
Whitby ;  "  Catharine  Furze,"  bv  Mark  Ruther- 
ford (W.  Hale  White K  and  "The  Curb  of  Honor," 
by  M.  Betham-Edwards.  H.  Rider  Haggard  pub- 
lished "  The  People  of  tlie  Mist":  Edward  F.  Ben- 
son followed  "  Dodo  "  with  "  The  Rubicon  "  and  "A 
Double  Overture";  Sarah  Grand  attempted  to  fath- 
om the  perplexities  of  "Our  Manifold  Nature"; 
and  to  the  evanescent  literature  of  the  hour  belong 
also  "  Discords,"  by  the  author  of  "  Keynotes,"  who 
is  said  to  disguise  her  identity  as  Mrs.  Claimionie 
under  the  pseudonym  of  George  E|jfcrton ;  "  The 
Yellow  Aster"  and  "Children  of  Circumstances," 
by  Iota  (Mrs.  Manniugton  Catifvn);  "The  Wings  of 
Icarus,"  by  Misw  Lawrence  Alma-Tadcma ;  "Pla- 
tonics," by  Ethel  M.  Arnold,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward;  "A  Sunless  Heart  "  and  "A  Superfluous 
Woman,"  both  anonymous  ;  "  The  Green  Carnation," 
a  clever  satire  on  the  ^n  d^  »ii'cU  hero  and  heroine : 
"A  Daughter  of  Music,"  bv  G.  Colmore;  and  "At 
the  Gate  of  Samaria,"  by  William  John  Locke.  From 
these  it  is  a  refreshing  change  to  "  Maelcho,"  by  tlie 
Hon.  Emily  Lawless,  the  author  of  "  Hurrish  '*'  and 
"  Grania,"  with  its  scene  in  Ireland  during  the  six- 
teenth century.  Space  forbids  more  than  a  mention 
of  "  Red  Diamonds,"  bv  .lusrin  McCarthy ;  "  Chris- 
tina Chard,"  by  Mrs.  Campbell-Praed;  "A  Costly 
Freak,"    by   Maxwell   Gray   (M    G.  Tuttiett) ;  "A 
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Ward  in  Chancery  "  and  "  Broken  Linka,"  by  Mrs. 
Alexander  (Mrs.  Annie  F.  Hector);  "A  Gray  Eye 
or  so  "  and  "  One  Fair  Daughter,"  by  Frank  Frank- 
fort Moore ;  "A  Victim  of  Good  Luck,"  "  Matthew 
Austin,"  "  St  Ann's,"  and  "  The  Countess  Radna," 
by  W.  E.  Norris;  "A  Bundle  of  Life,"  by  John 
Oliver  Hobbes  (Mrs.  Craigie);  "A  Flash  of  Sum- 
mer," by  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clitford;  ^  With  Edged  Tools" 
by  Henry  Seton  Merriman ;  **  The  Rich  Miss  Rid- 
dell "  and  "  Lot  13,"  by  Dorothea  Gerard ;  "  The  Old, 
Old  Story,"  by  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey ;  "  The  Sur- 
render of  Mai^aret  Bellarmine  "  and  *•*■  Dr.  EndicottV 
Experiment,"  oy  Adeline  Sergeant ;  "A  Fair  Jewess," 
by  B.  L.  Farjeon ;  "  In  Direct  Peril "  and  *' A  Rising 
Star,"  by  David  Christian  Murray ;  "  Doreen,"  by 
Edna  Lyall ;  "An  Interloper  "  and  '•^The  Swing  of 
the  Pendulum,"  by  Frances  Mary  Peard ;  '*  For  Honor 
and  Life,"  by  William  Westall;  "A  Soldier  and  a 
Gentleman  "  and  *'  The  Red  Sultan,"  by  J.  Maclaren 
Cobban;  "A  Modern  Buccaneer,"  by  Rolf  Boldre- 
wood;  **The  Iron  Pirate  "and  "The  Sea  Wolves," 
by  Max  Pemberton ;  "  The  Potter's  Thumb,"  "  Tales 
of  the  Puiyab,"  and  "  The  Flower  of  Forgiveness," 
by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Steele,  who  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Steel,  the  author  of  "Clove 
Pink."  Thomas  Hardy  entitled  a  collection  of  his 
short  stories,  written  between  1882  and  1893,  "  Life's 
Little  Ironies^  while  "  The  Story  of  Dan  "  was  writ- 
ten by  M.  £.  Francis,  the  scene  being  laid  in  Ireland. 
Walter  Raymond^  writing  a.H  Tom  Cobbleigh,  pro- 
duced "  Younff  Sam  and  Sabina,"  and  a  collection  of 
Somerset  idyls,  entitled  "Love  and  Quiet  Life"; 
"  G^rge  Mandeville's  Husband,"  by  C.  E.  Raymond, 
and  "  A  Husband  of  No  Importance,"  by  Rita,  may 
be  classed  together.  S.  Baring-Gould  wrote  2  novels, 
"  The  Queen  of  Love  "  and  "  Kitty  Alone  " :  Grant 
Allen  but  1,  "At  Market  Value  ^;  and  2  are  to  be 
noted  from  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon,"  Thou  art  the  Man" 
and  "  The  Christmas  Hireling."  Clementina  Black 
wrote  "An  Agitator  " ;  Florence  Warden,  "A  Perfect 
Fool  " ;  Grertrude  Warden,  "  The  Secret  of  a  Letter  " ; 
Mary  Angela  Dickens,  "A  Valiant  Ignorance  " ;  Effle 
A.  Rowlands,  "  My  Pretty  Jane"  and  "The  Spell  of 
Ursula " ;  "  Mr.  Jervis  "  wa-s  by  B.  M.  Croker ;  and 
The  Duchess  (Mrs.  Hungcrford)  was  represented 
by  "Peter's  Wife"  and  "The  Red  House."  "The 
Maiden's  Progress"  was  traced  by  Violet  Hunt,  and 
"Struthers"  and  "The  Comedy  of  the  Masked  Mu- 
sicians," by  Anna  Bowman  Dodd,  appeared  in  1 
volume.  "The  Untempered  Wind"  came  from 
Joanna  E.  Wood ;  "A  Bread-and- Butter  Miss,"  from 
George  Paston ;  "  The  Mystery  of  the  Patrician 
Club,"  from  Albert  D,  Vandam ;  and  "  John  Inger- 
fleld,  and  Other  Stories,"  from  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 
"  Under  the  Rose,"  by  F.  Anstey ;  "  Mrs.  Bouverie," 
by  F.  C.  Philips;  "Sybilla,"  by  Sir  H.  S.  Cunning- 
hame ;  episodes  in  the  life  of  a  Scottish  village,  en- 
titled "  Barncraig,"  by  Gabriel  Sutton  ;  "  *  Lisbeth,' " 
by  Leslie  Keith  ;  "  The  Green  Bay  Tree,"  by  W.  H. 
Wilkins  and  Vivian  Herbert ;  Percy  White's  portrait 
of  a  snob  in  "  Mr.  Bailey-Martin  " ;  "  Major  Joshua," 
by  Francis  Forster;  "A  Country  Sweetheart,"  by 
Dora  Russell ;  "  By  Reef  and  Palm,"  by  LouLs  Becke ; 
"  For  Love  and  Liberty,"  by  Alfred  Harcourt ;  "  The 
Story  of  a  Modern  Woman,"  by  Ella  H.  Dixon ;  "A 
Man  of  To-day,"  by  Helen  B.  Mathers ;  "The  Scor- 
pion," by  E.  A.  Vizetelly ;  and  "  The  Unbidden 
Guest,"  by  E.  W.  Hornung,  found  readers  also,  as 
did  "The  Kindness  of  the  Celestial,  and  Other  Stories," 
by  Barry  Pain,  with  which  may  be  coupled  "  The 
Shen's  Pigtail,"  by  Mr.  M.;  "A  Study  in  Color," 
by  Alice  Spinner;  "A  Woman's  Whim,"  by  Mrs. 
Diehl;  "Some  Everyday  Folks,"  by    Eden   Phill- 

g>t8 ;  "  Helen,"  by  Oswald  Valentine  ;  "  A  Marriage 
eremony,"  by  Ada  Cambridge :  "  Winifred  Mouatt," 
by  Richard  Pryce;  "Jack  Doyle's  Daughter,"  bv 
R.  E.  Francillon ;  "  The  Daughters  of  Danaus,"  by 
Mrs.  Mona  Caird ;  "  The  Justification  of  Andrew  Le- 
brun,"  by  Frank  Barrett ;  "  Earlscourt,"  by  Alex- 
ander Allardyce ;  "  T^e  Great  God  Pan  "  and  "  The 
Inmost  Light,"  2  stories  in  1  cover,  by  Arthur  Mac- 


hen  ;  "  Red  Cap  and  Blue  Jacket,"  a  story  of  the 
French  Revolution,  by  George  Dunn ;  "All  that  was 
Possible,"  by  Howard  Sturgis;  "  Two  Offenders  "  and 
"The  Silver  Christ"  and  "A  Lemon  Tree,"  by 
"Ouida"  (Louise  de  la  Rame},  the  2  last  in  1  vol- 


nuf^  lunuB  uub  1  ci^iibriuuuou,  xue  tJungie  j>ook," 
for  juveniles,  who  were  also  delighted  with  "  In  the 
Days  of  the  Mutiny,"  "  In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockies," 
"  When  London  burned,"  and  "  Wulf,  the  Saxon," 
by  G.  A.  Ilenty ;  "  Czar  and  Sultan,"  by  the  famous 
war  correspondent,  Arohibald  Forbes ;  and  "  Olaf  the 
Glorious,"  by  Robert  Leigh  ton.  The  reissue  of  Henry 
Kingsley's  novels  was  begun  during  the  year,  and  a 
new  illustrated  edition  of  those  of  A.  Conan  Doyle 
was  also  initiated. 

Hue  Arte. — Commencing  with  architecture,  we  have 
"  Renaissance  Architecture  and  Ornament  in  Spain,'* 
a  series  of  examples  selected  from  the  purest  works 
executed  between  the  yeanj  1500-'60,  mea«ured  and 
drawn,  together  with  short  descriptive  text,  by  An- 
drew N.  Prentice ;  2  illustrated  volumes  of  "  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Renaissance  in  England,"  by  J.  A. 
Gotch  and  W.  T.  Brown ;  "  The  Poetry  of  Architec- 
ture," a  series  of  essays  written  by  Jonn  Ruskin  in 
1837,  when  a  lad  of  eighteen,  illustrated  by  himself; 
V6l.  I  of  a  new  series  of  "  Academy  Architecture,'' 
"Our  English  Ministers,"  by  Frederic  W.  Farrar, 
D. D., and  others,  illustrated;  and  "  An  Architectural 
History  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Manchester,"  by 
J.  S.  Crowther,  edited  by  Frank  Reuaud,  M.  D.  "  The 
Art  of  Illustration,"  by  Henry  Blackburn,  \va»  itself 
illustrated;  and  from  the  same  authority  we  have 
" Academy  Notes, '90-'94."  "Greek  Vase  Painting" 
was  the  theme  of  Miss  J.  E.  Harrison  and  D.  S.  Mac- 
Coll,  and  "  Persian  Ceramic  Art  belonging  to  Mr.  F. 
D.  Godman,  with  Selections  from  Other  Collections," 
was  continued  bv  H.  Walls  with  "Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury Lustered  Wall  Tiles."  "  The  Monumental  Brasses 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  "  were  studied  by  James 
L.  Thornely,  and  "  A  Treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Her- 
aldry," by  John  Woodward,  was  illustrated  with  38 
colored  plates.  Music  was  extensively  treated.  A. 
M.  Wakefield  edited  "  Ruskin  on  Music:"  C.  Hubert 
H.  Parry  contributed  "  The  Art  of  Music  " ;  Richard 
Wallaschek,  "Primitive  Music";  D.  B.  Monro, 
"  Modes  of  Ancient  Greek  Masic " ;  R.  C.  Hope, 
"  Mediaeval  Music,"  an  historical  sketch  ;  and  "  Old 
English  Popular  Music,"  by  William  ChappBll,  filled 
2  volumes ;  while  "  Musical  Scotland,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent," was  a  dictionary  of  Scottish  musicians  from  1400 
to  the  present  time,  compiled  and  edited  by  David 
Baptie.  "  Musicians  and  Music  Lovers "  were  the 
theme  of  essays  by  W.  Foster  Apthorp.  "  The  Savoy 
Opera  and  the  Savoyards,"  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  haa 
60  illustrations,  and  from  the  same  authority  we  had 
"The  Operas  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  described." 
T.  F.  Oraish  made  an  able  if  somewhat  rough  study 
of  "  Eariy  English  Theaters."  The  best  of  Hazlitt's 
"  Dramatic  Essays  "  were  edited  by  William  Archer 
and  R.  W.  Lowe.  A  volume  was  printed  of  "  Arts 
and  Crafts  Essays,"  by  members  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition  Society  ;  "  Early  Illustrated  Books," 
by  AHVed  W.  Pollard,  was  a  history  of  the  decoration 
and  illustration  of  books  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries ;  "  Lead  work.  Old  and  Ornamental,  and  for 
the  Most  Part  English,"  was  by  W.  R.  Lethaby; 
Vol.  II  of  "  A  Catologue  of  the  English  Coins  in  the 
British  Museum — Anglo-Saxon  Series"  was  issued, 
as  well  a.s  a  handsome  brace  of  volumes  devoted  to 
"  Greek  Papyri "  in  the  same  museum,  the  one  con- 
taining the  catalogue  with  texts,  and  the  other  fac- 
similes. "  Arabic  Papyri  of  the  Bodleian  Library," 
reproduced  by  collotype,  we  owe  to  D.  S.  Margoliouth ; 
"  Ninety-three  Drawings  by  Albert  Diirer,  repro- 
duced in  Facsimile  from  Originals  in  the  British 
Museum,"  had  the  text  supplied  by  S.  Colvin ;  and 
among  handsome  illustratea  works  are  to  be  included 
"  Pictures  from  Bohemia  drawn  with  Pen  and  Pen- 
cil," by  J.Baker;  "Tennyson  and  his  Pre-Raphaelite 
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lUustratoiB.^  by  Oeor^  Somes  Layard ;  "  A  Descrip- 
tive and  Classifled  Catalogue  of  Portraits  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  by  F.  M.  O'Donoflrhue ;  ^*The  Life  of 
Christ  as  represented  in  Art,"  oy  Archdeacon  Fred- 
eric W.  Farrar ;  "  RaphaePs  Madonnas,  and  Other 
Great  Pictures,"  by  Karl  Karoly;  "Alfred  Moore, 
his  Life  and  Works,"  by  A.  Lys  Baldry;  "George 
Romney  and  his  Art,"  by  Ililda  Ganilin ;  "-Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,"  bv  C.  Phillips ;  and  the  series  of  monthly 
"  Portfolio  Monographs,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
old  "  l*ortfolio,"  each  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the 
work  of  a  single  artist,  instead  of  the  art  miscellany 
formerly  issued  during  a  period  of  twenty-four  years. 
The  first  was  given  to  "Rembrandt's  Etchmgs," 
Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  supplying  the  text;  oUier 
artists  commemorated  were  "  Frederick  Walker,"  by 
Claude  Phillips;  "Jules  Basti en-Lepage,"  by  Mrs. 


Julia  Cartwright ;  and  "  Gainsborough,"  by  Walter 
Annstrong*  "Round  about  Ilelvellyn"  had  both 
notes  and  plates  from  T.  Huson ;  and  other  numbers 
of  special  value  were  "  The  New  Forest,"  depicted  by 
three  artists,  with  notes  by  C.  J.  Cornish ;  and  "  Fair 
Women  in  Painting  and  Poetry,"  with  text  by  Wil- 
liam Sharp.  A  second  edition  appeared  of  "Pen 
Drawing  and  Pen  Draughtsmen,"  by  Joseph  Pennell, 
which  was  published  five  years  ago;  and  J,  C.  L. 
Sparkes  and  F.  W.  Burbid^e  prepared  together  a 
treatise  on  '*  Wild  Flowers  m  Art  and  Nature,"  for 
flower  painters. 

Hiatory.— "  The  Meaning  of  History,  and  Other  His- 
torical Pieces,"  by  Fredenc  Harrison,  claims  first  our 
attention ;  and  two  other  works  of  distinctive  merit  are 
"  Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,"  in  2  volumes, 
by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  and  "  Social  England,"  a  recora 
of  the  progress  of  the  people,  by  various  writers, 
edited  by  H.  D.  Traill,  also  in  2  volumes,  which,  it 
has  been  said,  marks  almost  a  new  departure  in  tlie 
writing  of  history  henceforth.  "  The  Industrial  and 
Commercial  History  of  England "  was  traced  in  lec- 
tures by  the  late  J.  E.  T.  Rogers.  "  Europe,  1598- 
1715,"  by  Henry  Offley  Wakeman,  belonged  to  the 
"  Periods  of  European  History  Series,"  and  J.  H.  Rose 
covered  later  ground  in  "The  Revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  Era,  1789-1815,"  in  the  "  Cambridge  His- 
toncal  Series."  "  The  Elements  of  English  Constitu- 
tional History,"  were  traced  by  F.  C.  Montague  from 
the  earliest  tmies  to  the  present  day  ;  Dudley  J.  Med- 
ley wrote  "  A  Student's  Manual  of  English  Constitu- 
tional History,"  and  L.  O.  Pike  "A  Constitutional 
History  of  the  House  of  Lords."  Vol.  II  appeared  of 
James  Hamilton  Wylie's  "  History  of  England  under 
Henry  the  Fourth  "  •  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Nevins  we  owe  a 
"  Picture  of  Wales  during  the  Tudor  Period  " ;  the 
indefatigable  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner  published 
Vol.  I  of  a  "  History  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Pro- 
tectorate, 1649-1651"  (the  fifteenth  of  the  great  work 
he  has  undertaken  of  writing  thoroughly  the  history 
of  the  period  between  the  union  of  the  crowns  and 
the  Restoration),  in  addition  to  writing  a  book  upon 
"  The  Stuart  Period  "  for  "  Longman's  Ship  Histoncal 
Readers,"  and  editing  with  notes  and  an  introduction 
"Letters  and  Papers  illustrating  the  Relations  be- 
tween Charles  II  and  Scotland  in  1650."  "  A  Con- 
cise History  of  Ireland  from  the  Earliest  Tiujes  to 
1837"  was  published  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Joyce,  whose 
"  Irish  Names  of  P1jic<uj,"  published  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  local  his- 
tory tHroughout  the  island ;  and  the  latest  "  Calendar 
of  State  Papers,"  edited  by  E.  G.  Atkinson,  covered 
"  Ireland,  15y6-'97,"  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  English  garrison  on  the  eve  of  Tyrone's 
rebellion.  Other  important  publications  of  old  docu- 
ments embrace  Vol.  I  of  "State  Papers  relating  to  the 
Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,"  edited  by  John  Ktaox 
Laughton  ;  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  thirteenth  volume  of 
"  Lettew  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  V 111,  prcsc/ved  in  the  Public  Rec- 
ord Office,  the  Kritish  Museum,  and  elsewhere  in  Eng- 
land "  arranged  and  catalogued  by  James  Gairdner ; 
and  Vol.  I.  of  "  The  Border  Papers,"  edited  by  Joseph 
Bain.     W.  M.  Torrens  wrote  a  "  History  of  Cabinets  " 


fh>m  the  union  with  Scotland  to  the  aoquisition  of 
Canada  and  Bengal,  in  2  volumes,  and  the  "  Story  of 
Ireland  '*  was  told  once  again  by  Standish  O'Grady. 
Vol.  IV  of  "  The  Hiatory  of  Sicily  ftx)m  the  Earliest 
Times"  was  edited  from  the  posthumous  manu- 
scriptB  of  E.  A.  Freeman,  with  supplements,  by  A. 
J.  Evans;  Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgn  wrote  "A  His- 
tory of  Rome  to  the  Battle  of  Actium."  "  The  Great 
Pestilence  (A.  D.  1348-'49),  now  commonly  known 
as  the  Black  Death,"  provecl  an  interesting  record  of 
an  awful  epoch  by  Dr.  Francis  A.  Gasquet ;  "  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines,"  by  Oscar  Browning,  was  a  short 
history  of  Italy  from  1250  to  1409  •  "  Germany  and 
the  Germans"  was  the  theme  of  William  Ilarbutt 
Dawson ;  "  German  Society  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  by  Belfort  Bax,  is  the  first  installment  of  a 
series  which  aims  at  a  presentation  of  tlie  social  side 
of  the  Refonnation  in  that  country ;  St.  Clair  Badde- 
ley  wrote  2  historical  essays  on  "Charles  111  of 
Naples  and  Urban  VI,"  and  "  Cecco  d'Ascoli,  Poet, 
Astrologer,  Physician,"  contained  in  1  volume ;  and 
2  were  devotea  to  "  Gustavus  III  and  his  Contempo- 
raries, 1746-1792,"  by  Nisbet  Bain.  "  The  Portuguese 
in  India,"  by  Frederick  Charles  Danvers,  traced  the 
rise  and  decline  of  their  Eastern  empire  in  the  brief 
compass  of  2  volumes ;  and  "  The  Life  and  Times  of 
James  the  First,  the  Conqueror,  King  of  Aragon," 
were  ably  handled  by  F.  Darwin  Smith.  "  The  Mu- 
hammadans,  1001-1761  A.  D.,"  by  J.  D.  Kees,  leads 
not  unnaturally  to  "  The  Conversion  of  India,  from 
Pantaenus  to  the  Present  Time,  198-1898,"  by  George 
Smith ;  Vol.  I.  was  issued  of  "  Selections  fh)m  the 
Letters,  Dispatches,  and  Other  State  Papers  pre- 
served in  the  Military  Department  of  the  Government 
of  India,  1857-'58,"  edited  by  George  W.  Forest;  and 
4  volumes  contained  "  Bengal  MS.  Records,"  the  work 
of  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter.  W.  T.  Groom  pub- 
lished "  With  Havelock  from  Allahabad  toLuckuow, 
1857  " ;  Bishop  Ingham  told  of  "  Sierra  Leone  after  a 
Hundred  Years";  and  the  cause,  history,  and  efiect 
of  the  Matabele  war  was  traced  by  W.  A.  Walls  and 
L.  T.  Collingridge  in  "  The  Downfall  of  Lobengula." 
"  Three  Years  with  Lobengula,  and  Experiences  in 
South  Africa^  by  J.  C.  Chadwick,  and  "  Matabele- 
land,"  by  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection  also,  as  well  as  **The  Story  of  South 
Africa,"  by  George  M,  Theal,  in  the  "  Story  of  the 
Nations  Series."  Other  contributions  to  this  series 
were  ** Venice,"  by  Alethea  Wiel;  "The  Story  of 
Australasia,"  by  Greville  Tregarthen ;  and  "  The  Cru- 
saders," by  T.  A.  Archer  and  C.  L.  Kingsford.  To 
Church  history  belong  "  A  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  during  the  First  Six  Centuries  "  by  S.  Cheet- 
ham,  D.  D. ;  Vol.  V  of  "  A  History  of  the  Papacy  dur- 
ing the  Period  of  the  Reformation,"  given  to  **  The 
German  Revolt,  1517-1527,"  by  Mandell  Creighton, 


.    by  Canon 

Churches  Series";  and  Bishop  Dowden's  study  of 
"  The  Celtic  Church  in  Scotland."  Three  volumes 
by  Dr.  Robert  Brown  told  "  The  Story  of  Africa  and 
its  Explorers,"  and  dealt  with  pioneer  work  alone. 
Several  county  histories  are  to  be  recorded,  Augustus 
J.  C.  Hare  choosing  "  Sussex,"  and  dwelling  upon  it 
with  loving  pains ;  "  Old  Dorset "  fell  to  the  lot  of  H. 
J.  Moule ;  Lieut-Col.  Henn'  Fishwick  wrote  "  A  His- 
tory of  Lancashire,"  and  K.  S.  Ferguson  "  A  History 
of  Westmoreland  " ;  while  "  Urquhart  and  Glenmoris- 
ton  "  were  chronicled  bv  William  Mackay,  and  "  Dum- 
friesshire illustrated''  was  a  series  of  historical 
sketches  by  Peter  Gray,  the  first  issue  of  which  was 
"  Nithsdale."  "  London  and  the  Kingdom,"  by  Regi- 
nald R.  Sharpe,  in  3  volumes,  2  of  which  were  issued 
during  1894,  traces  the  history  of  the  great  city  in  its 
influence  as  the  capital  in  the  shaping  and  making  of 
England,  and  Part  II  of  "  Charters  and  Other  Docu- 
ments relating  to  the  (-ity  of  Glasgow,"  from  1175  to 
1649,  edited  by  Sir  James  Marwicke,  are  not  to  be 
omitted,  illustrating  as  these  do  the  history  of  the 
city  from  innumerju>le  points  oT  view.    "  Glimpses  of 
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Old  Glasgow,"  by  Andrew  Aird,  reviews  its  growth 
of  comparatively  recent  years.  "  St  Andrew^  "  was 
the  theme  of  Andrew  Lang ;  K.  K.  Dent  told  of  '*■  The 
Making  of  Birmingham " ;  Canon  Atkinson  offered 
"  Memorials  of  Old  Whitby,"  as  Alexander  Macpher- 
son  did  "  (rlimpses  of  Chureh  and  Social  Life  in  the 
Highlands  in  Olden  Times  " ;  and  Dr.  Sparrow  Simp- 
son described  "St  Paul's  and  Old  City  Life*'; 
"  Memorials  of  St  James's  Palace,"  by  Edgar  Shep- 

gird,  filled  2  volumes.  "  Enfflish  Records,"  by  Henry 
lliot  Maiden,  was  intended  as  a  companion  hand- 
book to  the  history  of  England,  while  to  quite  recent 
times  belonifs  "The  Liberation  of  Bulgaria,"  by 
Went  worth  Huyshe. 

Fh^iioal,  Moral,  and  IntellMtnal  EkdAooe.— The  issue  of 
7  volumes  during  the  year  completed  the  9  which 
contain  the  "  Collected  Essays  of  Prof  T.  H.  Huxley. 
They  covered,  respectively,  "  Education,"  "  Hebrew 
Tradition,"  "Science  and  Christian  Tradition," 
**  Hume,  with  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley,"  "  Man's 
Place  in  Nature,"  "Discourses,  Biological  and  Oeo- 
Iwical,"  and  "  Evolution  and  Ethics."  "  The  Ascent 
of  Man "  was  the  theme  of  the  Lowell  Lectures 
delivered  by  Henry  Drummond,  which  called  forth 
as  much  admiration  as  adverse  criticism ;  "Darwini- 
anism:  Workmen  and  Work"  were  exhaustively 
treated  by  James  Hutchinson  Stirling;  and  ^et  an- 
other important  volume  was  "  Materials  tor  the 
Study  of  Variation,"  treated  with  especial  regard  to 
discontinuity  in  the  origin  of  species,  by  William 
Bateson ;  while  Dr.  W.  >fain  contributed  an  essay  on 
**  Expression  in  Nature."  Departing  from  theory,  we 
have  a  history  of  "  The  Dawn  of  Astronomy  "  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  by  J.  Norman  Lockyer ;  a 
series  of  popular  articles  on  astronomical  subjects  en- 
titled "The  Worlds  of  Space,"  by  J.  Ellard  Gore; 
**  The  Starry  Skies  "  by  Agnes  Gibeme,  which  gave 
first  lessons  on  tne  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  "The 
Story  of  Our  Planet,"  by  Canon  T.  G.  Bonney; 
"  Papers  on  the  Glacial  Geology  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,"  by  the  late  Prof,  llenry  Carvill  Lewis, 
edited  from  his  unpublished  manuscripts  by  Henry 
W.  Crosskey ;  "  Creatures  of  Other  Days,"  by  Rev. 
H.  N.  Hutchinson,  which  carries  on  the  work  begun 
in  his  "  Extinct  Monsters  " ;  "  The  Fauna  of  the  Deep 
Sea,"  by  Sydney  J.  Hickson,  in  the  "  Modern 
Science  Series  " ;  and  Vol.  II  of  "  Fauna  of  British 
India,"  by  G.  F.Hampson,  devoted  to  "  Moths."  The 
first  two  volumes  were  Issued  of  the  "  Royal  Natural 
History,"  edited  by  Richard  Lyddeker,  who  wrote 
also  "A  Handbook  to  the  Marsupialia  and  Monotre- 
mata"  in  "Allen's  Naturalist's  Library,"  another  vol- 
ume of  which  was  "  A  Handbook  to  the  Birds  of  Great 
Britain,"  by  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe.  "  A  Handbook  of 
Natural.  History  for  the  Use  of  Beginners  "  was  edited 
by  Lady  Isabel,  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff  furnish- 
ing an  introduction ;  J.  Hampden  Porter  studied 
"Wild  Beasts";  M.  A.  Mathew  described  "The 
Birds  of  Pembrokeshire  and  its  Islands";  Charles 
Dixon  devoted  a  volume  to  "  The  Nests  and  Eggs  of 
British  Birds,"  as  Harry  F.  Witherbv  did  to  "  Forest 
Birds":  Sydney  11.  Vines  published  the  first  half  of 
**A  Student's  Text-Book  of  Botanv  " ;  Rev.  Alexander 
K.  Naime  wrote  upon  "The  Flowering  Plants  of 
Western  India";  John  Nisbet  delivered  lectures  at 
the  Botanic  Garden  entitled  "  Studies  in  Forestry  " ; 
C.  O.  Sontog  prepared  "A  Pocket  Flora  of  Edinburgh 
and  the  Surrounding  Districts  " ;  and  Vol.  Ill  appeared 
of  G.  Schneider's  '  Book  of  Choice  Ferns  for  the 
Garden,  Conservatory,  and  Stove."  William  Peddie 
wrote  "  A  .Manual  of  Physics "  for  high-grade  stu- 
dents ;  "  A  Text-Book  of  Statics,"  and  another  of 
"  Dynamics,"  by  William  Briggs  and  G.  H.  Bryan, 
belong  to  the  "  University  Tutorial  Series  " ;  Percy  F. 
Frankland  enumerated  "Our  Secret  Friends  and 
Foes";  M.  M.  P.  Muir  entitled  "The  Alchemical 
Essence  and  the  Chemical  Element"  an  episode 
in  the  quest  of  the  unchanging ;  the  address  to  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
delivered  by  its  president,  the  Marcjuis  of  Salisbury, 
St  Oxford,  Aug.  8, 1894,  was  published,  as  also  the 


eleventh  annual  issue  of  the  ^  Year-book  of  the  Scien- 
tific and  Learned  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land." A  "  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Illustrations  and 
Svmbols  "  was  the  work  of  a  barrister  of  the  Honor- 
aole  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Douglas  Carnegie 
wrote  on"  Law  and  Theory  in  C^emistn',"and  Thomas 
Preston  set  fortli  "The  Theory  of  Heat"  In  the 
"  Contemporarj'  Science  Series  "  we  have  "An  Intro- 
duction to  Comparative  Psychology,"  by  C.  Lloyd 
Morgan  \  "  Apparitions  and  Thought  Transference  " 
an  examination  of  the  evidence  of  telepathy,  by  Frank 
Podmore  ;  and  "  Man  and  Woman,"  by  Havelock  El- 
lis, purporting  to  be  a  study  of  human  secondary  se.\- 
uai  characters.  "Man  the  Primeval  Savage"  had 
his  haunts  and  relics  from  the  hilltops  of  Bedlordshire 
toBlackwall  explored  by  Worthington  G.  Smith,  and 
Miss  E.  J.  Simcox  filled  2  volumes  with  her  researches 
into  "  Primitive  Civilizations."  G.  Oppert  wrote  "  On 
the  Original  Inhabitants  of  Bharatavarsa  or  India," 
and  J.  F.  Hewitt  on  "  The  Ruling  Races  of  Prehistoric 
Times  in  India,  Southeastern  Asia,  and  Southern 
Europe." 

Cominff  now  to  social  subjects,  we  have  Vol.  I  of 
**  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  by  Prof  J.  Shield 
Nicholson,  whose  address  on  "  Historical  Proffress 
and  Ideal  Socialism  "  was  also  opportunely  publislied ; 
a  continuation  of  R.  M.  Gamier's  "  History  of  the 
English  Landed  Interest,"  covering  the  "Modem 
Period  " ;  "  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism,"  a 
study  of  machine  production,  by  John  A.  Hobson ; 
"Co-operative  Production,"  by  Benjamin  Jones: 
"The  History  of  Trade  Unionism,"  by  Sidney  ana 
Beatrice  Webb-  "Social  Evolution,''  by  Benja- 
min Kidd ;  "  Ei^nt  Hours  for  W^ork,"  by  John  Rae ; 
and  "  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  Labor  Dis- 
putes," by  J.  Stephen  Jeans,  who  also  wrote  on 
"Trusted,  Pools,  ana  Corners  '*  in  the  "  Social  Questions 
of  the  Day  Series."  Two  other  volumes  of  the  same 
series  were  "  The  Factory  System  and  the  Factory 
Arte,"  by  R.  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  and  "  The  State  and 
ite  Children,"  by  Gertrude  M.  Tuckwell.  "The 
Labor  Question  "  was  an  epitome  of  the  evidence  and 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labor,  by  T. 
G.  Spyers;  Geoffrey  Drai^e,  a  secretary  to  the  com- 
mission, wrote  on  "  The  Lnemployed  " ;  and  Charles 
Booth  considered  the  condition  of  "  The  Aged  Poor 
in  England  and  Wales."  "  The  Dwelliijgs  of  the 
Poor  and  Weekly  Wage  Earners  in  and  around 
Towns  "  were  the  subject  of  T.  Locke  Worthington, 
and  Thomas  Mackay  edited  "A  Policy  of  Free  Ex- 
change," "  British  Freewomen,"  by  Charlotte  C. 
Stopes,  was  set  off  by  "  The  Revolted  Woman,"  by 
C'.  G.  Harper,  and  from  Henry  S.  Salt  we  had  "Ani- 
mals' Riffiite  considered  in  Relation  to  Social  Prog- 
ress." William  Thomson  furnished  "  A  Prospectus 
of  Socialism,  or  a  Glimpse  of  the  Millennium,"  show- 
ing ite  plan  and  working  arrangemente  and  how  it  is 
to  oe  brought  about  "Practical  Socialism "  was  also 
the  theme  of  Samuel  and  Henrietta  Bamett.  "  The 
New  P^rty,"  described  by  some  of  ite  members  and 
edited  by  Andrew  Reid,  had  a  frontispiece  by  Walter 
Crane,  and  the  same  editor's  name  appears  on  the 
title-page  of  "  Vox  Clamantium."  "  Problems  of  the 
Far  East"  by  Hon.  George  N.  Curzon,  M.  P.,  relate  to 
Japan,  Korea,  and  China:  William  Epps  examined 
"  Land  Systems  of  Australia" ;  and  J.  Morris  treated 
of"  The  War  in  Korea  "  in  projfress  during  the  year. 
"  English  Democracy  "  haa  ite  promises  and  perils 
reviewed  by  Arnold  Whit«;  Spenser  Wilkinson 
offered  a  plea  for  a  national  policy  in  "  The  Great 
Alternative";  and  "Federal  Britain,  or  the  Unity 
and  Federation  of  the  Enipire  "  were  also  plead  for 
by  F.  P.  de  Labilliere.  "  The  Government  and  Scot- 
tish Home  Rule  "  was  from  the  pen  of  C.  Waddie.  A 
second  edition  of"  Parliamentary  Government  in  the 
British  Colonies,"  by  Alpheus  I'odd,  was  edited  by 
his  son;  "Some  .Aspects  of  Disestabliwhrnent"  were 
edited  by  H.  C.  Shuttle  worth ;  and  Prof  John  R. 
Commons  wrote  on  "  Social  Reform  and  the  Church." 
Goldwin  Smith  was  heard  from  in  "  Essays  on  Ques- 
tions of  the  Day  "  ;  "  The  House  of  Lords  "  was  both 
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a  retrospect  and  a  forecast,  by  T.  A.  Spalding ;  Rev. 
H.  W.  Clark  published  "A  IliBtory  of  Tithes";  and 
Dean  Luckock  "  The  History  of  Marriafre^  Jewish  and 
Christian,  in  Relation  to  Divorce."  "  The  Industrial 
and  Social  Life  and  Duties  of  the  Citizen"  were 
handled  by  J.  Edward  Parrott  in  the  "  Waterloo 
Series,"  and  John  MacCunn  wrote  on  the  "  Ethics  ot 
Citizenship."  "Toward  Utopia"  was  the  title  of 
speculations  in  social  evolution  by  A  Free  Lance; 
"  English  Commons  and  Forests,"  by  G.  Shaw-Le- 
fevre,  told  the  history  of  the  thirty  years' struggle  for 
public  rights ;  and  from  Prof.  Edward  Jenks  we  have 
an  admirable  "Outline  of  English  Local  Govern- 
ment." "  Appearance  and  Reality  "  was  a  metaphysi- 
cal essay  by  F.  11.  Bradley  ;  "  Philosophical  Remains 
of  George  Croom  Robertson  "  were  edited  by  Alexan- 
der Bain  and  T.  Whittaker;  "Historical  Pnilosophy 
in  France,  and  French  Belgium  and  Switzerland,"  by 
Prof.  Robert  Flint,  is  the  first  volume  of  a  contem- 
plated great  work  on  the  "  Historv  of  the  Philosophy 
of  History  " ;  Prof  James  Seth  'made  a  "  Study  of 
Ethical  Principles";  Prof.  William  Knight  explamed 
the  difference  between  "  The  Christian  Et^ic "  and 
other  moral  systems ;  and  Rev.  J.  D.  Robertson  pub- 
lished an  essay  toward  a  new  analysis,  deduction, 
and  development  of  "  Conscience."  Prof.  Alexander 
Campbell  Fraser  collated  and  annotated  "  An  Essay 
concerning  Human  Understanding,"  by  John  Locke, 
of  which  there  had  been  hitherto  no  ample  and 
worthy  edition,  with  biographical,  critical,  and  his- 
torical prolegomena,  the  whole  filling  2  volumes. 
"The  Riddle  of  the  Univeree,"  by  E.  D.  Fawcett,  was 
an  attempt  to  determine  the  first  principles  of  meta- 
physics. William  Samuel  Lilly  examined  "The 
Claims  of  Christianity  ":  Charles  B.  Upton  delivered 
the  Hibbert  Lectures  in  1898  upon  "The  Bases  of 
Religious  Belief"  ;  "  None  like  it :  A  Plea  for  the  Old 
Sword"  emanated  from  Joseph  Parker,  the  author 
of  the  "  People's  Bible  "  ;  "  The  Higher  Criticism  and 
the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments"  were  confronted  with 
each  other  by  Rev.  Archibald  H.  Sayce ;  Rev.  Luke 
Rivington  wrote  on  "  The  Primitive  Church  and  the 
See  of  Peter";  Dr.  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce,  on 
"  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity  " ;  Dr.  James 
Stalker,  in  "  The  Trial  and  Death  or  Jesus  Christ," 
supplied  a  devotional  history  of  our  Lord's  passion ; 
"Fishers  of  Men  "  was  the  title  of  addresses  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  "Church  Work" 
had  its  means  and  methods  scanned  by  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester.  "  Rectorial  Addresses  delivered  at 
St.  Andrew's"  were  edited  by  Prof.  Knight;  the 
anonymous  author  of  " Supernatural  Religion"  made 
a  study  of  "The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Peter"; 
"  Sacerdotalism,  if  rightly  understood,  the  Teaching 
of  the  Church  of  England  "  was  bv  Canon  W.  J. 
Knox-Little,  who  published  also  "  Labor  and  Sor- 
rows," a  volume  of  sermons ;  "  The  English  ('hurch 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1800-1833  "  came  from  Rev. 
John  II.  Overton  ;  Rev.  Robert  B.  Fairbaim published 
"  The  Oblation  and  the  Invocation  " ;  "  Christ  and 
Skepticism  "  was  the  theme  of  18  essays  by  8.  A. 
Alexander ;  and  among  other  works  on  religion  may 
be  mentioned  "  The  Theology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," bv  Walter  F.  Adcuey ;  "  The  Tenderness  of 
Christ,"  l)y  Dr.  Anthony  W.  Thorold  ;  "  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,"  by  F.  Denison  Maurice ;  "  Judaistic 
Christianity,"  by  Dr.  Feuton  J.  A.  Hart;  "The  Res- 
urrection of  the  Dead,"  by  Dr.  W.  Milligan  •  "  Col- 
lege and  University  Sermons,"  by  Arthur  Temple 
Lyttelton  ;  "  God's  City  and  the  Coming  of  the  King- 
dom," by  Canon  Scott'  Holland  ;  "  The  Book  of  Rev- 
elation" by  Rev.  Frederick  Shaw:  "Clerical  Life 
and  Work,"  by  Canon  Liddon;  a  second  scries  of 
"Sermons  preached  at  Whately,"  by  Rev.  R.  W. 
Churi'h;  "  Tlic  Natural  History  of' the  Christian 
Religion,"  by  Dr.  W.  Mackintosh  ;  the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures for  IH\H.  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Illingworth,  upon  "  Per- 
sonalityj  Human  and  Divine";  and  "The  Super- 
natural in  Christianity,"  considered  by  Dr.  R.  Rainy, 
Prof.  J.  Orr,  and  Dr. 'Marcus  Dods,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  statements  in  the  recent  Gifford  Lectures. 


T.  Harwood  Pattiaon  wrote  "  The  Histoir  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  " ;  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  "  Plain  Introductions 
to  the  Books  of  the  Bible";  "I  Peter-Re volation" 
was  a  new  volume  of  '*  The  Sermon  Bible  "  •  **  The 
Epistles  of  St  Peter,"  by  Dr.  J.  Rawson  Liimoy,  ap- 
peared in  the  new  sixtli  series  of  the  "  Expositor^ 
Bible,"  while  the  new  seventh  series  included  '•  The 
Book  of  Numbers,"  by  Dr.  Robert  A.  Watson ;  "  The 
Book  of  Chronicles,"  by  W.  H.  Bennett ;  "  The  Sec- 
ond Book  of  Kings,"  by  ('anon  Farrar;  "The  Sec- 
ond Epistle  to  the  Corinthians."  by  James  Denney; 
"  The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,"  by  C.  G. 
Handley  Moule ;  and  the  second  and  third  volumes 
of  "  The  Psalms,"  by  Dr.  Alexander  Maclaren,  who 
also  published  4  volumes  on  the  several  gospels  in 
the  "Bible  Class  Expositions  Series."  In  the " Pres- 
ent Day  Primers"  we  had  "The  Printed  English 
Bible,  1625-1885"  by  Richard  Lovett,  and  "Early 
Church  History,"  by  J.  Vernon  Bartlett,  and  in  the 
"  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes,"  "  The  Last  of  the 
Prophets,"  by  J.  Featlier.  Rev.  C.  L.  Marston  made 
notes  on  "  The  Psalms  at  Work  " ;  "  Heroes  of  Israel " 
were  commemorated  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Blaikie ;  Rev.  F. 

B.  Meyer  sketched  the  character  of  "Jeremiah,  Priest 
and  Prophet " ;  and  from  Dr.  Uorton  we  had  "  The 
Cartoons  of  St.  Mark."  Amon^  collections  of  ser- 
mons may  be  mentioned :  "  Chnst  and  our  Times,'* 
by  Archdeacon  Sinclair ;  "  God  and  Christ,"  bv  Rev. 
Stopford  A.  Brooke;  "The  Spiritual  Worid,"  by 
Principal  Cave ;  and  "  Lombard  Street  in  Lent."  by 
Archdeacon  Farrar,  Canon  Scott-Holland,  the  Dean 
of  Ely,  and  others.  Lectures  by  Spurgcon  on  "  The 
Art  of  Illustration  "  in  preparinj^  sermons  were  also 
printed.  "If  Christ  came  to  Chicago"  was  a  sensa- 
tional review  of  the  wickedness  of  that  city  by  Wil- 
liam T.  Stead.  An  anonymous  writer  touched  upon 
"  The  Jewish  Question  and  the  Mission  of  the  Jews." 

Books  of  a  general  character,  which  may  as  well  be 
included  here  as  anywhere,  were  "  The  British  Fleet," 
the  growtJi,  achievements,  and  duties  of  which  were 
traced  by  Coumiander  Charles  N.  Robinson;  and 
"Britain's  Naval  Power,"  by  Hamilton  Williams; 
"Our  Railways,"  in  2  volumes,  by  John  Pendle- 
ton ;  "  British'Locomotivea,"  bv  J.  C.  Bo  wen  Cooke; 
"The  Tower  Bridge"  by  J.  E'  Tuit;  "The  Book  of 
the  Lifeboat,"  edited  and  arranged  by  J.  C.  Dibdin 
and  Jolin  Ayling ;  "  Ancient  Ships,"  the  first  install- 
ment of  an  exhaustive  work  by  Cecil  Torr ;  "  Notes 
on  Docks  and  Dock  Construction,"  by  C.  Colson; 
the  Howard  Lectures  for  1898  "On  the  Development 
and  Transmission  of  Power  from  Central  Stations," 
by  W.  C.  Unwin  •  "Tidal  Rivers,"  by  W\  H.  Wheeler, 
in  the  "Civil  Engineering  Series";  "The  Water 
Supply  of  Towns  and  the  Construction  of  Water 
Works,"  by  W.  K.  Burton,  of  the  Imperial  Univereity 
of  Tokio,' Japan;  E.  Henry  Davies's  treatise  on 
"  Machinery'  for  Metalliferous  Mines  " ;  "  Cotton  Man- 
ufacture," oy  J.  Lister,  and  "Cotton  from  Field  to 
Factorv,"  by  J.  Mortimer;  "  A  Text-Book  of  Ore  and 
Stone  \lining."  by  Clement  Le  Neve  Foster;  '* Min- 
ing Royalties,"  by  Charles  A.  James  •  Vol.  II  of  "  The 
Tannins,"  by  Henry  Trimble ;  and  "  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Fixed  Oils,  Fats,  Butters,  and  Waxes,"  by 
Charles  R.  A.  Wright.  "  Secrets  of  the  Prison  House," 
by  Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  contained  the  experience  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  witli  it  may  be  mentioned 
"  Reminiscences  of  an  Indian  Police  Official,"  by  T. 

C.  Arthur;  "  Suicide  and  Insanity  "  was  a  physio- 
logical and  sociological  study,  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Stninan, 
in  the  "  Social  Science  Series,"  and  Dr.  Geoive  W. 
Balfour  wrote  upon  "The  Senile  Heart."  "Scotch 
Deerhounds  and  their  Masters,"  by  the  late  George 
Cupples,  was  edited,  with  a  biographical  sketch  of 
the  author,  by  James  Hutchinson  Stirling;  J.  P.  Hore 
wrote  a  "History  of  the  Royal  Buckhounds";  Raw- 
son  B.  Lee  continued  his  liistory  of  "  Modem  Dogs," 
with  a  nonsporting  division;  Major  Glyn  Leonani 
embodies  sixteen  years  of  experience  in  his  book  upon 
"  The  Camel  " ;  and  "  The  Arabian  Horse  "  received 
generous  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Mig.-Gcn.  W. 
Tweedie.   In  the  "  Fur  and  Feather  Series  "  appeared 
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"The  Grouse"  and  "The  Partridge,"  by  Rev.  H.  A. 
Macphereon,  and  otheTs;  while  in  the  '*  Badminton 
Library "  **  Yachting "  was  handled  by  Sir  Edward 
Snllivan,  Lord  Braasev,  and  others ;  "  Archery,"  by 
C.  J.  Longman  and  Col.  H.  Walrond ;  and  2  volumes 
were  devoted  to  "Big  Game  Shooting,"  bv  Olive 
Phillipps-Wolley,  with  contributions  m)m  the  most 
noted  sportsmen ;  "  Ladies  in  the  Field  "  was  edited 
by  Lady  Greville ;  "  The  Kugby  Union  Game  "  (foot- 
ball) was  describcKi  by  C.  J.  Marriott  and  others:  and 
to  the  literature  of  cards  were  added  "  English  Whist 
and  English  Whist  PI  avers,"  by  W.  Prideaux  Court- 
ney; "The  Whist  Table,"  edited  by  Portland; 
"Modem  Scientific  Whist,"  by  C.  D.  P.  Hamilton; 
and  B.  F.  Foster's  "  Duplicate  Whist." 

Poetry.—"  Astrophel,  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne,  demand,  of  course,  the  first 
rank  among  volumes  of  verse,  though  they  had  al- 
ready been  given  to  the  public  in  magazines ;  and  a 
warm  welcome  was  extended  also  to  '^  Odes,  and  Other 
Poems,"  by  William  Watson.  Lewis  Morris  pub- 
lished characteristic  "  Songs  without  Notes,"  and 
Edmund  Gosse  picturesouely  termed  his  realizations 
of  the  lengthening  shadows  "In  Kus^et  and  Silver." 
"  Ballads  and  Songs  "  of  John  Davidson  aroused  en- 
thusiasm among  reviewers,  and  "  A  London  Rose, 
and  Other  Rhymes,"  by  Ernest  Rhys,  suggested,  as 
did  the  authorV  name,  a  Welsh  origin.  Andrew 
Lang  displayed  his  airy  fancy  and  exquisite  com- 
mand of  verse  in  "Ban  and  Arridre  Ban";  Grant 
Allen  entitled  his  reminiscences  of  excursions  round 
the  base  of  Helicon,  undertaken  for  the  most  part  in 
early  manhood,  " The  Lower  Slopes";  May  Kendall 
sent  out  "Songs  from  Dreamland'";  Norman  Gale 
celebrated  a  national  game  in  "  Cricket  Songs,"  and 
also  published  "A  June  Romance";  "Poems"  ot 
Thomas  Gordon  Hake  were  selected  and  published 
with  a  prefatory  note  by  Alice  Meynell :  and  "  Songs, 
Poems,  and  Verses,"  by  Helen  (Lady)  Dufferin,  were 
edited,  with  a  memoir  and  some  account  of  the  Sheri- 
dan family  (to  which  she  belonged),  by  her  son,  the 
Marquis  of  Dufferin.  She  wrote  the  song  of  "  The 
Irish  Emigrant"  "  Homeward  :  Songs  by  the  Way," 
by  "  A.  E.,"  and  "  The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,'^  a 
tiny  drama  by  W.  B.  Yeats,  are  also  of  Celtic  origin. 
Laurence  Binyon  published  **  Lyric  Poems,"  which, 
with  "Sonnets  of  the  Wingless  Hours,"  by  Eu- 
gene Lee-Hamilton,  will  please  meditative  minds; 
"Poems  and  Carols,"  by  Selwyn  Image,  appeared 
toward  the  close  of  the  vear;  Oscar  Wilue  unriddled 
"  The  Sphinx  " ;  the  "  Second  Book  of  the  Rhymere' 
Club"  contained  some  very  good  verse;  Richard 
Gamett  and  Lewis  Brockman  published,  respectively, 
volumes  of  "Poems";  "Cuckoo  Songs"  came  from 
Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson ;  "  Poems,  Old  and  New," 
fifxjm  George  Cotterell ;  "  Persephone,  and  Other 
Poems,"  from  K.  McCosh  Clark ;  "  Poems,  Sonnets, 
Songs,  and  Verses"  from  the  author  of  "The  Pro- 
fessor, and  Other  Poems-"  "The  Feast  of  Cotytto, 
and  Other  Poems  "  from  C.  T.  Lusted ;  "  The  Burden 
of  Belief,  and  Otner  Poems,"  from  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll ;  "  A  Book  of  Song,"  from  Julian  Sturgis ;  "  The 
Rescue,  and  Other  Poems,"  from  Henry  Bellyse 
Baildon:  while  "  Adriatica,"  by  Perov  Pinkerton, 
and  "Idylls  and  Lyrics  of  the  Nile,"  by  H.  D. 
Rawnsley,  were  evidently  suggested  by  foreign  travel. 
"The  Odes  of  Horace  and  the  Carmen  Stvculare^'' 
were  translated  into  English  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  M.  P.,  and  promptly  parc^ied  as  "  The 
Hawarden  Horace,"  by  Charles  L.  Graves.  "Our 
Poets"  were  rather  roughly  handled  generally  by 
Arthur  Lynch  in  satirical  rnyme :  while  J.  M.  Bul- 
loch's "  College  Carols  "  were  superior  to  the  ordinary 
run  of  such.  H.  A.  Morrah  was  also  heard  from 
"In  College  Groves."  Herbert  Hailstone  published 
"Song;8  and  Psalms";  Cliiford  Brooks,  "The  Wan- 
derer in  the  Land  of  Cybi,  and  Other  Poems,"  writ- 
ten between  the  years  1886  and  1893;  and  George 
Anderson,  "The  Agnostic,  and  Other  Poems,"  of 
which  the  prevailing  mood  is  philosophical,  as  was 
that  of  "  Two  Lives,'' by  Reginald  Fanshawe.    Other 


volumes  which  remain  to  be  noticed  are  "  Seven  Love 
Songs,  and  Other  Lyrics,"  by  Mrs.  T.  Percy  Cotton ; 
"  A  Monk's  Love,  and  Other  Poems,"  by  J.  D.  Hosken ; 
"Lyrics  and  Tales  in  Verse,"  by  J.  A.  Goodchild; 
and  "  Mediffival  Records  and  Sonnets,"  by  Aubrey 
de  Vere.  Among  collections  are  "Bards  and  the 
Birds,"  selected  and  arranged  by  Frederick  Noel 
Patton;  "The  Poets'  Praise,  from  Homer  to  Swin- 
burne," accompanied  with  notes  by  Estelle  Daven- 
port Adams;  *' Ballads  of  Baimnood,"  edited  by 
Robert  Ford ;  Vols,  I  and  II  of  "  Popular  British 
Ballads,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  chosen  by  R.  Brimley 
Johnson,  to  be  followed  by  two  more ;  "  Border  Bal- 
lads," with  an  introductory  essay  by  Andrew  Lang ; 
the  final  part  of  Vol.  VII  of  "The  Roxburghe  Bal- 
lads," edited  by  J.  Woodfall  Ebsworth ;  and  Vols.  V 
and  VI  of  "bcots  Minstrelsie,"  which  we  owe  to 
John  Grei^.  "Roundheads  and  Cavaliers,  or  the 
Pretty  Puritan"  was  a  drama  by  Arthur  Bridge; 
and  "  Tiberius :  A  Drama,"  by  Francis  Adams,  had 
an  introduction  by  W.  M.  Rossetti.  "  The  Complete 
Plays  of  Richard  Steele"  were  issued  for  the  first 
time  during  the  year,  with  an  introduction  and  notes 
by  G.  A.  Aitken;  Israel  GoUanez  edited  "Charles 
Lamb's  Spechnens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  who 
lived  about  the  Time  of  Snakespeare,"  in  2  volumes; 
while  the  colossal  work  of  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  in 
editing  "  The  Complete  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer," 
from  numerous  manuscripts,  in  6  volumes,  called 
forth  the  highest  commendation,  and  completed  the 
labor  of  love  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Yqyaget  and  Trayela.— No  part  of  tne  globe,  habita- 
ble or  uninhabitable,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  ad- 
venturous Englishman  in  1894.  "  Glim  uses  of  Four 
Continents"  were  caught  by  Lady  Tlantagenet, 
Duchess  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  and  commem- 
orated in  letters ;  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  "  Wandering 
Words"  were  rescued  from  the  oblivion  of  newspaper 
files;  Mrs.  Archibald  Dunn  described  "The  World's 
Highway,"  with  some  first  impressions  while  jour- 
neying along  it;  John  Dale  went  "  Round  the  World 
by  Doctor's  Orders " ;  and  Clement  Scott  recorded 
"Pictures  of  the  World"  seen  by  him  on  his  round- 
about route  to  the  World's  Fair.  "Polar  Gleams" 
was  an  account  of  a  voyage  on  the  yacht  "  Blen- 
cathra,"  by  Helen  Peel,  which  had  a  preface  by  the 
Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  her  godfather,  and 
"From  Edinburgh  to  the  Antarctic"  recorded  W.  G. 
Burn  Murdock's  notes  and  sketches  during  the  Dun- 
dee Antarctic  Expedition  of  1892-'93.  Vice- Admiral 
Lindcsay  Brine's  "  Travels  among  North  American 
Indians,"  though  made  during  1870,  were  not  com- 
mitted by  him  to  paper  until  thisyear,  but  lost  noth- 
ing in  interest  by  tne  delay;  "Texan  Ranch  Life" 
was  described  by  a  lady,  Mary  J.  Jaques ;  and  Eden 
Philpotts  found  himself  at  home  "In  Sugar-cane 
Land,"  as  he  terms  the  West  Indies.  "Travels  in 
India  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  by  Thomas  Twining, 
reissued  during  the  year,  included  a  visit  to  the 
United  States ;  "  India  in  Nine  Chapters  "  was  de- 
scribed by  A.  M.  O.  Richartls;  "Gold,  Sport,  and 
Coff'ee  Planting  in  Mysore,"  by  R.  H.  Elliot,  recorded 
the  experience  of  thirty-eight  years;  "  Eha"  was  "  A 
Naturalist  on  the  Prowl "  in  the  jungles  of  India ; 
and  Mrs.  Tyacke  told  "  How  I  shot  my  Bears  "  on  its 
frontiers.  Edward  G.  Browne  described  the  im- 
pressions of  "  A  Year  among  the  Persians  " ;  "  Climb- 
ing and  Exploration  in  the  Karakorum-Himalayas" 
were  the  theme  of  William  Martin  Conway,  as 
"  Chin-Lushai  Land  "  was  of  Col.  A.  S.  Reid  ;  Capt 
Hamilton  Bower  kept  the  "  Diary  of  a  Journey  across 
Tibet";  and  Mrs.  Isabella  Bird  Bishop  found  herself 
"  Among  the  Thibetans."  Walter  B.  Harris  made  "A 
Journey  through  the  Yemen";  Henry  Lansdale, 
D.  D.,  visited  "  Chinese  Central  Asia  " ;  "  Korea  and 
the  Sacred  White  Mountain"  was  a  brief  account  of 
a  journey  made  in  1891  by  A.  E.  J.  Cavendish  ;  Capt. 
G.  J,  Younjr husband  went  "  On  Short  Leave  to  J&- 
pan";  Robert  K.  Douglas  pictured  "Society  in 
China":  and  "Chin-Chin,"  by  R.  H.  Sherard,  de- 
scribes tne  sports  and  pastimes  of  that  country.   "  The 
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Exploration  of  Mount  Kina  Balu,  North  Borneo^ 
conies  to  us  from  John  Whitehead,  as  "  A  Descriptive 
Dictionary  of  British  Malaya  ^^  did  fVom  N.  B.  Den- 
nys.  Fh.  D. :  a  memorial  edition  was  issued  of  Sir 
Ricnard  F,  Burton's  "  First  Footsteps  in  East  Africa," 
edited  by  Lady  Burton ;  **  Travel  and  Adventures  in 
the  Conffo  Free  State,  and  its  Big  Game  Shooting,'* 
bv  H.  Bailey,  termed  by  the  natives  Bula  N'zau 
(Elephant  Smasher),  was  illustrated  from  his  own 
sketches ;  Col.  A.  B.  Ellis  described  "  The  Yoruba^ 
speaking  Peoples  of  the  Slave  Coast  of  West  Africa  " ; 
**  The  British  Mission  to  Uganda  in  lb98,"  by  Sir 
Gerald  Portal,  was  edited,  with  a  memoir,  by  Bennell 
Kodd;  Lord  Wolverton  told  of  "Five  Months'  Sport 
in  Somaliland  " ;  and  **  Letters  from  the  Western  Pa- 
cific and  Mashonaland,  lb78-1891,"  by  Hugh  11.  Romil- 
ly,  were  edited,  with  a  memoir,  bv  his  brother,  Samuel 
li.  Romilly.  *' On  the  Wallal>y,  or,  Through  the 
East  and  across  Australia,"  by'  Guy  Booth  by,  was 
eminently  readable;  Albert  F.  Calvert  wrote  upon 
*'  The  Aborigines  of  Western  Australia"  after  an  ac- 
quaintance formed  as  a  mining  engineer  among  them; 
E.  H.  Canney  entitled  Australia  "  The  Land  of  the 
Dawning";  "In  the  Land  of  the  Tui:  My  Journal 
in  New  Zealand  "  was  published  by  Mrs.  Robert  Wil- 
son ;  and  A.  Eraser  Hill  wrote  upon  "  The  Land  and 
Wealth  of  New  South  Wales."  Mrs.  Howard  Vin- 
cent journeyed  from  "China  to  Peru,"  and  J.  J. 
Aubertin  went  "  By  Order  of  the  Sun  to  Chile  to  see 
the  Total  Eclipse,  April  16, 1893."  George  E.  Thomp- 
son pictured  "Life  in  Tripoli,  with  a  Peen  at  Ancient 
Cartnage,"  and  "  Pioneermg  in  Morocco  "  was  a  rec- 
ord of  seven  years'  medical  mission  work  in  the  pal- 
ace and  the  hut  of  Dr.  Kobert  Kerr.  The  Egyptian 
Exploration  Fund  published  an  "Alias  of  Ancient 
Egypt"  and  Parts  I  and  II  of  "  Beni  Hassan  "  ;  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  issued  "A  Mound  of 
Many  Cities,'' by  Frederic  Jones  Bliss,  describing  the 
excavation  of  Tell  El  Ilesy ;  while  "  Tell  cl  A  mama," 
bv  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  contained  chapters  bv 
PVof.  A.  R.  Sayce,  F.  LI.  Gritteth,  and  F.  C.  J.  Spuf- 
rell.  Mrs.  Lewis  gave  "A  Lady's  Impression  of 
Cyprus  in  1898";  Mrs.  Louise  Jordan  Miln  was  in- 
teresting in  her  description  of  "When  we  were 
Strolling  Players  in  the  East";  and  returning  once 
more  to  the  Continent,  we  have  the  second  and  final 
volume  of  "  France  of  To-day,"  a  survey,  comparative 
and  retrospective,  by  M.  Bctham-Edwards,  as  well  as 
Vol.  II  of  H.  Sutherland  Edwards's  "  Old  and  New 
Paris,"  which  contains  more  than  200  illustrations, 
and  completes  a  beautiful  and  admirably  written 
book ;  "  Two  Summers  in  Guyenne,"  by  Edward  Har- 
rison Barker ;  "  The  Deserts  of  Southern  FrancCj"  to 
which  2  volumes  are  devoted,  by  Sabine  Barin^- 
Qould ;  "  The  Peasant  State,"  an  acxiount  of  Bulgaria 
in  1894,  by  Edward  Dicey ;  "  A  Winter  Jaunt  to  Nor- 
way," bv  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie ;  "  Cruising  in  the  Neth- 
erlandn,^'  by  J.  Christopher  Davios;  "The  Gypsy 
Road,"  which  was  followed  on  a  bicycle,  bv  Gren- 
ville  A.  J.  Cole,  through  Poland,  Ilungarj',  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  and  Germany,  in  company  with  Edmund 
II.  New,  who  supplied  the  illustrations.  "Scrambles 
in  the  Alps,"  dv  Edward  Whvmper;  **  Dolomite 
Strongholds,"  the'last  untrodden  Alpine  peaks,  which 
were  succe.Hsfully  assaulted  by  Rev.  J.  Sanger  Da- 
vies;  and  "Notes  on  Tobogganing  at  St.  Moritz,"  by 
Theodore  Andrea  Cook.  "Sunrise  Land,"  bv  Mrs. 
Alfred  Berlyu  (Vera),  described  rambles  in  Eastern 
England;  Edward  Porritt  informed  Americans  con- 
cerninjf  "The  Englishman  at  Home"*  George 
Augustus  Sftla'ft  latest  book  brought  "  London  up  to 
Date";  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith  was  an  authority  upon 
"Climbing  in  the  British  Isles";  J.  J.  Hissey  carried 
us  "Through  Ten  English  Counties";  "Twelve 
Years'  Residence  on  the  West  Const  of  Scotland" 
contained  the  shooting  and  fishing  experiences  of  J. 
Mason;  John  Biekerdyke  spent  "Days  in  Thule 
with  Rod,  Gun,  and  Camera " ;  John  Geddle  went 
around  "The  Fringes  of  Fife";  "Somerset  High- 
wavs.  Byways,  and  Waterways  "  were  followed  by 
0.  k.  B. 'Barrett:  "Flam borough:  Village  and  Head- 


land," the  work  of  various  writers,  was  edited  by 
Robert  Fisher ;  "  The  Marches  of  Wales,"  by  Charlea 
G.  Harper,  recorded  notes  and  impressions  on  the 
Welsh  marches  from  the  Severn  Sea  to  the  Sands  of 
Dee;  and  "  Picturesque  Old  Chester,"  in  2  {laits, 
consisted  of  etchings  by  T.  Piper  and  notes  by  Mrs. 
H.  Stanford  and  J.  Taylor.  "  The  HisU)rical  Geog- 
raphy of  the  Hoi V  Land  "  was  written  bv  Dr.  Geoi^e 
Adam  Smith  with  special  reference  to  tfie  history  of 
Israel  and  the  early  Church- and  Vol.  VI II  of  "An 
Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies,"  by  C. 
P.  Lucas,  was  devoted  to  West  Africa. 

The  following  are  the  figures  of  book  produc- 
tion in  Great  Britain  during  1894,  from  the  col- 
umns of  the  "  Publishers'  Circular  " : 


1893. 

1894. 

DIVISIONS. 

Il 

li 

Il 

il 

Theology,  Bormons,  biblical,  etc. 
Educational,  classical,  and  philo- 

logfcal ....I 

JnveDile  works  and  tales 

Novels,  Ules,  and  other  fiction. . 
Law,  Jurisprudence,  etc 

4N) 

618 
6fi9 
986 
27 

Tl 

86 

247 
209 
197 
870 
98 

96 

1,102 

74 

104 
86 

898 
28 

14 

87 

78 
65 
87 

1 
68 

11 

888 

476 

616 

269 

1,816 

126 

141 

98 

282 

266 
180 
828 
97 

870 

767 

^800 

80 

187 
89 

887 
28 

Political  and   social   economy. 

Arts,  sciences,  and  Illustrated 
works 

81 
80 

research 

68 

History,  biography,  etc 

Poetiy  and  the  drama 

68 
81 

Yearbooks  and  serials  In  vols.. . . 
Medldne.  surgery,  etc 

2 
69 

Belles-lettres,     essays,     mono- 
graphs, etc 

116 

Mtscelianeous,   Including   pam- 
phleiSf  not  sermons 

215 

5,129 

1.268 
^129 

6,8^ 

1,186 
5.800 

6,485 

LITERATURE,  CONTINENTAL.    To  the 

usual  list  of  the  more  important  publications  of 
the  year  in  Continental  Europe  have  been  added 
short  notes  on  South  American  and  Japanese 
literature. 

Bel^iim.— Id  the  department  of  history  perhaps  the 
most  important  work  is  Charles  Duvivier's  "  La  Que- 
relle  des  d^Avcsnes  et  des  Dampierre,"  a  mastcrlv 
Btudv  of  the  French  and  Germanic  influences  at  wort 
in  Belgium  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  same 
topic  has  been  touched  upon  by  F^lieien  Cattier  in 
"  Evolution  du  Droit  p^^nal  ^ermanique  en  llainaut 
jusqu'au  15«  fc^iecle."  Vol.  HI  of  "Beljrique  illustr^e" 
finishes  that  comprehensive  and  valuable  work; 
"Jansenius,  flv^oue  d'Ypres,"  published  under  tlie 
auspices  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Lou\ain,  is  a 
fresh  attempt  to  settle  the  question  of  that  prclatc^s 
last  moments  and  his  submission  to  the  Pope.  There 
have  appeared  also  Vol.  X  of  the  correspondence  of 
Cardinal  de  Granvelle.  edited  by  Ch.  Piot,  and  Vol. 
I  of  the  "Cartulaire  oe  I'Eglise  de  St.  Lambert  k 
Lidee,"  edited  by  St.  Borraans  and  E.  Schoolmeest«ni. 
A  cnarminp  anonymous  book  on  Einile  de  Laveleyc 
( the  first  series  of  whose  "  Essais  et  £tudes  "  has  been 
published)  is  based  principally  on  valuable  family 
papers  and  letters ;  Mprr.  Lamy  has  found  a  subject 
in  the  Coint«  de  M^rode,  Gen.  P.  Ilenrard  in  Baron 
Kervvn  tie  Lettenhove.  A.  Nyssens  in  Eudore  Pirmez, 
and  Incsdaeh  de  ter  Kiele  and  A.  Giron  in  the  Pro- 
cureur-Gen<5rnl  Faider;  finally,  Ferdinand  van  der 
Haeerhen  has  issued  a  bibliojfraphy  of  Erasmus.  Books 
of  national  interest  in  their  fielcl  are  E.  Cruderlier^ 
"  L'Alcoolisine  en  Bclg^ique,"  J.  Mommaert's  *'  La 
8inc6rit^  du  K^ifime  representatif  en  Belgique,"  and 
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A.  Heina's  "  Les  Ouvriere  ^antois  " ;  while  amon^  the 
other  noteworthy  works  m  the  domain  of  political 
and  social  science  are  V.  Brants^s  ^*  Le  Regime  cor- 
poratif  au  19^  Si^le  dans  les  fitats  germaniques  ^^ ; 
O.  Pyfferoen's  "  Berlin  et  ses  Institutions  administra- 
tives"- **  Les  Origines  du  Droit  international,''  bv  E. 
Nys;  C.  Van  Overbergh's  "Les  Inspecteurs  du  Tra- 


*Le8  Syndicate  professionnels " ;  and  L^o  Errera's 
*Le8  Juifs  rusaes/'  O.  Laurent  has  written  of"  Les 
Universit^  des  Stats- Unis  et  du  Canada  et  special e- 
ment  leurs  Institutions  m^dicales."  Valuable  or  in- 
teresting additions  to  the  literature  of  the  tine  arts  are 
Alph.  Wauters's  "  Bernard  van  Orlev  " :  "  Sept  Etudes 
pour  servir  h,  I'Histoire  de  Hans  Alemling,"  by  A.  J. 
Wauters;  Uenry  Hymans's  "Lucas  Vorstennan  . . ."; 
Jules  Helbig'fl  "  Lambert  Lombard  " ;  J.  G.  Freson's 
"  L'Esth^tique  de  Richard  Wagner";  Maurice  Kuffe- 
rath's  clever  analyses  of  "Le  Theatre  de  Wagner''; 
a  life  of  Orlando  ai  Lasso,  by  Jules  Declere;  and  E. 
vander  Straeten's  curious  "  Charles- Quint,  Musicien." 
"  Les  Salons :  l5tudes  de  Critique  et  Estlidtique "  is 
signed  Thor^-Burger.  Ferdinand  Loise  is  the  author 
era  monograph  on  the  charming  poet  Abrassiirt;  and 
JP.  Wauwermans  has  published  "  Le  droit  des  Auteurs 
en  Belgique.  .  .  ."  The  history  of  Belgian  literature 
in  Toumai  has  been  traced  by  Joseph  llovois ;  Mau- 
rice Wihnotte  has  written  of  the  development  of 
Walloon  literature  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  Vol.  II  of 
Francis  Nautet's  important  "  Histoire  des  Lettres  bei- 
ges d'Expreasion  frauQaise  "  is  devoted  to  "  La  jeune 
Belgique,"  the  group  of  writers  which  came  into 
prominence  about  a  decade  and  a  half  ago.  Ch.  Potvin. 
Dv  the  publication  of  the  private  correspondence  of 
Charles  de  Coster  (died  1879),  has  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  life  of  that  noted  forerunner  of  this  new 
school,  two  other  precursors  of  which.  Camille  Lemon- 
nier  (a  monograph  on  whom  has  been  written  by 
Louis  DelmerJ  and  Edmond  Picard,  are  in  evidence, 
the  first  (living  in  Paris)  with  "L'Arche:  Journal 
d'une  Maman"  (more  "restful  and  delicate  in  charac- 
ter" than  most  of  his  other  works)*  the  second  with 
**  El  Mogrcb  el  Aksa,"  an  account  of  his  experiences 
while  taking  part  in  a  Belgian  embassy  to  trie  court 
of  the  late  Sultan  of  Morocco.  The  "  Jeunes  "  appear 
to  be  gaining  more  general  recognition.  The  Acade- 
mic Royale  ae  Belgique,  that  stronghold  of  literary 
conservatism,  has  thrice  awarded  the  Qovemment 
prize  to  prominent  exponents  of  the  new  spirit,  and 
now  the  quinquennial  prize  of  5,000  francs  for  French 
literature  in  Belgium  naa  been  awarded  to  Geor^^es 
Eekhoud  for  his  "  La  nouvelle  Carthage"  (a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  characteristics  and  vices  of  Antwerp  life), 
while  Georges  Kodenbach's  play  "Le  Voile"  has 
been  performed  at  the  Cotn6die  Fran^aise,  Paris.  The 
last-named  writer  has  issued  also  the  "  Mus^e  de 
B6guines,"  describing  the  life  led  by  the  ^^  Mguines^'' 
of  Bruges,  and  "  Le  Voyage  dans  les  Yeux,"  sympa- 
thetic, though  slightly  obscure.  Other  young  authors 
coming  to  the  fore  are  Max  Elskamp,  Jos^  Hennebicq, 
Maurice  Desombiaux,  Andr^  Fontainas,  Edmond 
Rassenfosse,  and  Emile  Vcrhacren  among  poets;  and 
Arnold  Gofiin,  Vict^^r  Remouohamps,  Leopold  Cou- 
rouble,  Arthur  Daxhelet,  and  Eugene  ue  Molder 
writers  of  prose.  "  Alladine  et  Palomides,"  "  La  Mort 
de  TintagiicH,"  and  "  Int6rieur,"  published  under  the 
title  "  Trois  petits  Drames  pour  Marionnettes,"  are 
written  in  the  usual  manner  of  their  author,  Maurice 
Maeterlinck.  Finally  there  are  "  Du  Canal  b.  la 
ForAt,"  by  Emile  Greyson,  and  "  Autour  d'un  Cheva- 
Ict:  Scenes  de  la  Vie'romaine,"  by  Xavier  de  Reul  (a 
vigorous  writer),  both  of  the  old  school. 

Among  the  works  in  the  Flemish  language  the  his- 
torical monographs  by  J.  Broeckaert,  Huys,  Stock- 
mans,  Th.  Sevens,  Thys,  and  De  Raadt,  on  various 
towns  and  villages  in  flemish  Belgium,  are  of  special 
interest  Julius  Vuvlsteke,  in  "  Een  Ilandvol  Miss- 
lagen,"  points  out  trie  errors  in  Potter's  "  Gent  van 
de  vroegste  Tijdeii  tot  Heden";  and  Aug.  Gitt^e 


picturesquely  describes  Holland  and  its  people  in  his 
"  By  onze  Noorder  broeders  " ;  while  J.  Staes  draws  a 
somber  picture  of"  De  Sans-Culotten  te  Antwerpen." 
Max  Rooses  has  written  an  admirable  biography  of 
Verlat,  a  fine  Belgian  colorist,  recently  deceased.  E. 
Soens  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  essay  upon  the 
devil  as  represented  in  Flemish  plays  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Pieter  Geiregat,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  modem 
Flemish  literature,  has  compiled  a  popular  handbook 
of  "  Maatschappelgkc  Vraagstukken.''  Miss  Virginie 
Loveiing,  one  of  the  foremost  Flemish  writers  of  prose, 
has  issued  a  volume  of  short  stories,  "  Een  Vonkje 
van  Genie,"  and  prose  fiction  of  note  has  been  pro- 
duced also  by  Is.  Teirlinck  ("Naar  het  Land  van 
Belofle  "),  C.  Lanckriet,  Fr.  van  den  Bergh,  and  Aug. 
de  Vreueht  Cyril  Buyssc,  "Het  Recht  van  den 
Sterkste,''  while  showing  a  tendency  toward  Zola- 
like descriptions  of  low  lire,  gives  evidence  of  a  power- 
ful talent.  In  the  realm  of  poetry,  beside  new  works 
by  the  veterans  Emmanuel  Iliol  and  the  Abbe  Guido 
Gezelle  (who  writes  in  the  western  Flemish  jmo^m), 
there  have  been  volumes  of  verse  from  younger  writ- 
ers, si^ch  as  G.  de  Mey  and  J.  Noterdaeme.  However, 
Pol  de  Mont's  "Claribella"  and  H^lene  Swarth's 
"Verzon,"  both  marked  by  "beauty  of  form  and 
richness  of  imagery,"  are  the  most  important  poetical 
publications  of  the  vear. 

Behamia.— Social  history— the  history  of  the  people 
— has  in  Bohemia  a  capable  contributor  in  Zikmund 
Winter,  whose  "From  Old  Prague:  Historical  Pic- 
tures," offers  the  results  of  sound  historical  research 
in  graphic  language.  "Vlastiveda  Moravska,"  a 
historical  and  statistical  account  of  the  country,  is  in 
course  of  publication.  A  large  number  of  books  of 
travel  have  appeared.  P.  Durdik  gives  an  interest- 
ing description  of"  Five  Years  in  Sumatra" ;  J.  Guth 
has  published  "Wanderings  through  France"  and 
"Silhouettes  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva";  Guido 
Mansuet  has  written  a  noteworthy  work  on  Pales- 
tine ;  Rutte  is  the  author  of  a  finely  illustrated  book 
on  Switzerland  ;  while  "  The  Caucasus"  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Em.  Fait.  Here  may  be  mentioned  also 
the  notes  of  the  American  journey  of  J.  Smaha,  an 
actor;  J.  Bittner,  who  follows  the  same  profession, 
has  written  a  little  volume  of  "  Recollections."  The 
Bohemian  Academy  is  publishing  monographs  on 
various  subjects,  helping  to  fill  up  the  many  gaps 
that  exist  in  the  scientific  literature  of  this  country. 
The  publication  of  works  like  J.  Gebauer's  "  Historical 
Grammar  of  the  Czech  Language"  is  hailed  with  much 
satisfaction.  This  excellent  guide  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  "  Dictionary  of  Old  Bohemian."*  The  "  Bohemian 
Bibliographical  Catalogue  for  1892"  (fourth  annual 
issue)  was  published  in  1894.  Of  books  on  art  and  finely 
illustrated  works,  so  numerous  last  year,  there  are  few 
to  record.  The  Bohemian  Academy  has  issued  an  il- 
lustrated essay  by  Mares  on  Bohemian  glass.  Piner's 
series  of  pastels,  "  The  Demon  of  Love."  has  been 
finely  reproduced,  with  poetry  bv  J.  Vrchliokj^.  The 
first  volume  of  V.  V.  Zelen^'s  "  Essays  and  Memoirs," 
dealing  with  Fred.  Smetana,  has  been  published. 

Historical  novels  are  very  popular,  but  the  younger 
exploiters  of  that  vein  of  romance  have  not  produced 
any  really  noteworthy  work.  In  this  field  the  writ- 
ings of  Jirasek  exercise  a  jyrreat  infiuence  upon  the 
public  by  their  national  spirit  While  most  of  the 
older  novelists  abstain  from  psychological  studies  and 
theorizinp*  on  social  Questions,  the  j^ounger  men  are 
agitated  by  the  new  ideas  that  are  stirring  the  litera- 
ture of  all  Europe.  And  although  much  of  the  newer 
fiction  is  criticised  as  showing  a  lack  of  skill  in  prop- 
erly controlling  plots,  yet  there  is  much  that  is  inter- 
esting in  the  attempts  of  the  younger  devotees  of 
realism.  The  life  ot  to-day  is  often  graphically  de- 
scribed in  their  works,  but  in  the  multiplicity  of 
scenes  and  character  sketches  the  main  idea  is  apt 
to  become  blurred ;  it  is  in  short  stories  that  the 
vounger  element  is  mainly  winning  \tn  spurs.  V. 
Mrstik,  in  his  novel  *J  Santa  Lucia,"  describes  the 
ups  and  downs  in  the  life  of  the  impecunious  student 
in  Prague,  which  city  is  the  scene  of  action  in  Ignat 
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Herrmann^B  "  Domestic  Bliss  ^  (["A  Happy  HusbaDd,*' 
"A  Happy  Wife"),  stories  eniorcing  the  old  adage, 
**  Marry  in  haste  .  .  . '' ;  Slejhar  essays  psychological 
analysis  in  *"*■  Impressions  of  Nature  and  Society  "  and 
«  Florian  Bilek,  the  Miller  of  By  sic  " ;  F.  A.  Siraacek's 
"  Two  Loves  "  offers  details  ot  the  life  of  employees 
on  country  estates  and  in  su^ar  manufactories ;  Hcritcs 
has  again  sought  subjeeta  in  the  small  towns  for  his 
"  Two  Tales "  and  "  Commonplace  Scenes,"  as  has 
Stech  in  "  Small-Town  Pepper" ;  the  brothers  Mrstik 
have  issued  further  interestiiu"  descriptions  of  Mora- 
vian life  in  "  Shadows"  and  "  Pictures " ;  and  Kufiner 
probes  the  sore  points  of  Bohemian  life  with  a  light 
touch  in  "  Times  and  Questions,"  a  collection  of  arti- 
cles. Mention  must  be  made  also  of  Braun^s  posthu- 
mous "  Historical  Tales " ;  the  charming  "  Slovak 
Pictures  "  of  Fr.  Horenskf ;  Merhaut^s  "  Serpent,  and 
other  Tales  " ;  Horica's  "  Tales  "  of  military  and  social 
life;  Svoboda's  **  Poems  of  Romance";  K.  L.  Kukla's 
"  From  all  Comers  of  Prague  .  .  . " ;  J.  L.  Hrdina's 
"  Stories,  Pictures,  and  Humoresques  " ;  F.  Prochiizka^s 
"From  Various  Memoirs";  and  F.  J.  KubeS's  "The 
Best  Humoresques  and  Stories."  An  improvement  is 
taking  place  in  literature  for  children,  who  have  been 
hitheito  supplied  with  very  trashy  publications ;  some 
competent  writers  have  begun  to  tiim  their  attention  to 
this  Held,  such  as  Jir4sek  (''  Old  Bohemian  Historical 
Tales  ")  and  Dolensk^  Jan  illustrated  Bohemian  his- 
tory under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Kezek).  Less 
poetry  has  been  published,  and  not  very  much  by 
the  older  writers,  Vrchlicky  has  issued  "Wander- 
ings of  Queen  Mab,"  "  Fragments  of  an  Epopee,"  an 
enlarged  edition  of  his  "  L  Morta,"  and  an  interest- 
ing "Anthology"  of  800  pieces  chosen  by  himself 
from  the  immense  number  of  his  productions ;  a  mas- 
ter of  form,  he  is  more  at  ease  m  classical  subjects 
than  in  homelv  ones  of  national  and  contemporary 
life.  Zeyer^s  tnree  comedies, "  The  Brothers,"  "  The 
Play  of  Love,"  and  "  The  Time  of  Roseate  Mom," 
are  quite  in  the  spirit  of  his  former  work.  One  of 
the  strongest  of  the  younger  generation,  the  skeptical 
Machar,  continues  his  pessimistic  strain  in  "  Tristium 
Vindobona,"  in  which  he  lashes  the  fatuity  of  party 
strife.  The  exactly  opposite  tendency  is  reoresented 
in  the  remarkable  "  Sursum  Corda,"  by  X.  Dvorak,  a 
talented  Roman  Catholic  priest,  whose  poems  breatne 
enthusiasm  and  religious  faith.  Sova,  T4borsk^. 
Mokr^,  and  Klasterskf  also  have  issued  poems  or 
more  or  less  merit.  The  drama  is  said  to  give  prom- 
ise of  a  new  era  through  the  infusion  of  fresh  ideas 
by  the  efforts,  crude  though  they  be,  of  the  younger 
writers.  The  work  of  F.  X.  S voboda,  of  F.  A .  Simacek 
f"  Another  Air  "),  and  especially  of  the  brothers  Mrstik 
("  Marysa"),  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection. 

DeninArk. — The  Danes  read  much,  and  consequently 
the  literary  production  of  Denmark  is  usually  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  country  ;  it  includes 
numerous  translations.  In  historical  literature  note- 
worthy publications  are  to  be  recorded.  J.  A.  Frede- 
ricia^s  valuable  "Adelsvoeldcns  sidste  Dage:  Dan- 
marks  Historic  .  .  .,lG48-'60"  deals  with  the  bloodless 
political  revolution  which  took  place  in  1660,  when 
King  Frederick  III  was  invested  vnth  full  sovereignty. 
A.  D.  Jorgensen's  "  Peter  Schumacher  Gritfenteld  " 
(chancellor  under  Christian  W)  tends  to  place  the 
"  excessive  ambition  and  greed  "  of  this  great  states- 
man in  a  clearer  light.  Not  a  few  false  ideas  respect- 
ing earlier  Danish  history  have  been  thus  corrected 
through  the  research  carried  on  especially  by  younger 
historians,  such  as  Edvard  Holm,  Steenstrup,.  Frede- 
ricia,  Ersiev  and  Troels  Lund.  The  last  named  is 
author  of  a  series  of  voluminous  monographs  on  the 
vie  intime  of  the  Danes  in  tlie  sixteenth  century, 
which  won  warm  admiration,  although  Dr.  Schafer,  a 
Tubingen  professor,  attacked  the  historian  and  his 
manner  of  writing  the  history  of  civilization  rather 
than  that  of  the  state.  To  this  Lund  published  a 
spirited  answer.  Further  historical  works  of  interest 
are:  T.  Lund's  "Christian  den  Fjerde's  Skib  paa 
Skanderhorg  So  ";  A.  Larsen's  "  Dansk-norske  Hel- 
tehifltorier,  1686-1648";  O.  H.  Aagard's  "Til  Minde 


om  Hb.  Mig.  Kejser  Alexander  II":  and  N.  P.  Jon- 
sen^s  "  Napoleons  Felttog  i  Busland,  1812."  Alfred 
Lehman  traces  the  history  of  witchcraft  and  Buper^ 
stitions.  J.  Juel  describes  "En  Rejse  til  Kusland 
under  Tsar  Peter,"  and  "Fra  Michigansocn  til 
Kronborg"  is  by  H.  B.  Rasmussen.  H.  Hoffding 
has  written  "  Den  nyere  Filosofis  Historic  " ;  A.  An- 
dcTBon,  "  Mennesket^s  Son";  and  H.  Jensen,  "Apoa- 
telen  Paulus."  "  Danmarks  Folkehujskoler  og  Land- 
brugsskoler,  1844^^94  "  is  the  interesting  topic  chosen 
by  H.  Rosendal.  A.  Wilde's  "  Memoirer,  1860-'58," 
and  N.  Bogh's  "  Christian  Winther"  are  new  works 
of  biography.  G.  Brandes  writes  of  "  Udenlandske 
Egne  og  Personligheder."  In  literary  history  we 
find  F.  J6nsson's  "  Den  oldnorske  og  oldislandske 
Litteraturs  Historic  "  ;  T.  Lundbeck's  "  Dryden  som 
Tragediedigter  " ;  A.  Dolleris's  "  Danmarks  Boghand- 
lere";  and  J.  Vahl's  "Dansk  Bogfortegnelse  for 
1881-'92." 

"  Jonathan  og  andre  Fortaellinger,"  by  F.  Rist.  is 
said  to  add  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  this  popular 
author  of  the  military  novels  "A  Recruit  of  1864"  and 
"After  Duppel."  Tlie  poetical  traditions  of  Danish 
literature,  wnich  has  ever  included  especially  not- 
able work  in  meter,  are  being  continuea  by  younger 
writers,  such  as  Niels  Moller,  FOns,  Johannes  Jor- 
gensen,  and  Drachmann.  This  may  be  n^arded  as 
one  phase  of  the  reaction  in  favor  of  idealism.  So- 
phus  Michaelis,  of  the  newer  school,  shows  a  refined, 
delicate  style  in  his  volume  of  poems  "  Solbloraster," 
and  has  also  issued  a  graceful  translation  of  the  old 
French  poem  of  "  Aucassin  and  Nicolette."  Other 
new  publications  in  the  field  of  helUi-UUres  include: 
H.  BercrstrOm's  "  Vendepunkter";  O.  Borchsenius^s 
"HjeniRge  InteriSrer";  P.  Hansen's  "Julius  Dag- 
bqg":  X  Exsul's  "En  Studie";  H.  Drachmann^s 
"  Bonifacius  Skaerct " ;  K.  Hamsun's  "  Ny  Jord  " :  K. 
G.  BrOndsted's  "Frihed";  M.  Ottosen's  "Alavast^- 
gir";  K.  Gjellerup's  "Kong  I^ame  Skald";  V. 
Sergs^e's  " Julefortiellinger";  «f.  Moller's  "Hugo 
Stelling  " ;  G.  Heiberg's  "  Kunstnere :  Komedie  " ;  E, 
Juel-Hansen's  "Terese  Kaerulf";  J.  SchjOrring^ 
"Faniilien  paa  Sogaard";  and  I.  Ring,  "1.  Bolge- 
gang." 

They  have  been  discussing  copyright  in  the  Dan- 
ish Parliament,  where  a  bill  directing  that  Denmark 
should  join  the  Convention  of  Bern  was  rejected  by 
a  few  votes.  It  is  reported  also  that  Danish  authors 
have  organized  a  union  similar  to  those  formed  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  between  which  latter  country 
and  Denmark  there  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  friendly 
communion  in  literary  matters. 

Fruioe.— The  newly  awakened  great  interest  in 
everything  relating  to  Napoleon  developed  into  a 
veritable  cult,  and  formed  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  literary  activity  of  the  last  two  years.  Among 
the  new  literature  on  this  subject  are  Fr^d^ric  Mas- 
son's  "  Napoleon  chez  lui,"  in  which  every  particular 
of  the  Emperor's  private  life  is  described  in  detail ; 
"  La  Captivite  de  Sainte-H^lene,  d'aprds  les  Rapports 
in^dits  du  Marouis  de  Montchenu,  Commissaire  du 
Gouvernement  au  Roi  Louis  XVIII  dans  I'lle,  par 
G.  Finnin-Didot " ;  a  translation  of  Gen.  Wolseley's 
'Le  D^clin  et  la  Chute  de  Napoleon";  Albert  Van- 


lois's  "  Napoleon  .  .  ."  Vol.  Ill  of  "  La  France  sous 
Louis  XVI,"  by  A.  Jobez,  has  appeared;  Imbert  de 
Saint-Amand  has  edited  the  remarkable  "Journal 
de  Marie  Th^rese  de  France."  M.  Loir's  "  La  Marine 
Royale  en  1789,"  A.  Babeau's  "La  Province  sous 
I'ancien  B^cime,"  and  Georges  Bertin's  scholarly 
volume  on  the  fa.scinatiiig  Madame  de  Lamballe  are 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  Revolution;  tlie  latter 
event  is  treated  in  A ulard's  "Etudes  et  Le^ns  sur 
la  K(5volution  fran^aise  "  j  and  Celestin  Port,  in  "  L6- 
gende  de  Cathelineau,"  aims  to  delineate  the  famous 
Vend^en  in  his  proper  proportions.  G^n^ral  du  Ba- 
rail's  "  Mes  Souvenirs  "  offers  a  spirited  picture  of  the 
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conquest  of  Alsreria,  by  one  who  took  an  active  pari 
therein ;  the  DueheusTaeicher de  la  Pogerie's  ineni- 
<»ir8,  **Mon  S^jour  aux  Tuilerios,  185'i-'58,"  have 
l>oen  published;  while  a  surprising  revelation  is 
made  m  Pierre  Ilachet-Souplet's  •"  Louis  Na(K)leon 
Priaonuier  au  Fort  de  Uani."  The  *•  Souvenirs  du 
Prince  de  Joinville,"ha8  reached  its  fourteenth  edition. 
Quite  recent  times  are  treated  in  Gaston  Koutier^s 
*•  Guillaume  II  i  Londres  et  PUnion  franco  russe  " ; 
** Alexandre  HI.  sa  Vie,  son  (Euvre,"  by  E.  Flourens; 
and  G.  Rothan's  ^La  France  et  sa  Politique  exte- 
rieure  en  1867."  Charles  de  Mazade^s  "  L'Europe  et 
lea  Neutralit^s"  (poethumou**)  is  a  study  of  the  ex- 
ceptional situation  of  small  neutral  nations  such  as 
Switzerland  and  Belgpum.    France^s  colonizing  and 


loaophj,  bv  J.  Milsand,  have  been  published.  Others 
to  be  noted  are :  R.  Bonafous^s  '*  Henri  de  Kleist :  Sa 


Binger:  France  noire";  A.  Martineau^s  ^^Madagas- 
car en  1894 " ;  Garnot^s  **  L'Expedition  fran9aise  de 
Formose:  1884-^85";  and  E.  Barbe's  "Le  Nabab 
Ren<^  Madec :  Histoire  diplomatique  des  Projets  de  la 
France  sur  le  Bengale  et  le  Pen^jab,  177iJ-1808"; 
while  other  portions  of  the  Orient  form  the  subject 
of  Ch.  Loonen's  '•*'  Le  Japon  modeme  "  and  A.  Clia- 
peaox^s  "  Le  Congo  .  .  ."  The  United  States  are 
aeen  by  French  eyes  in  the  interesting  though  not 
profound  "  Vingt  Jours  dans  le  Nouveau  Monde,"  by 
Octave  Uzanne  (who  has  also  written  of  ^^  La  Femme 
a  Paris :  nos  Contemporaines  "),  and  Paul  Bourgot^s 
"Outre-Mer";  while  Max  O'Rell  writes  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  in  his  ^  La  Maison  John  Bull  et  C>«."  The 
second  volume  of  O.  Noel's  ^  Histoire  du  Commerce 
du  Monde  "  has  appeared.  Paul  Sabatier  has  mode  a 
careful  and  conscientious  study  of  the  "*  Vie  de  Saint 
Francois  d^ Assise  " :  Jules  Bois  writes  of  "  Les  petites 
Religions  de  Paris" ;  and  Th.  Cailleux,  in  ^  La  Jud^e 
en  Europe,"  strives  to  show  that  Spain  was  the  scene 
of  action  of  biblical  history.  J.  Justin^s  ^  Etude  sur 
les  Institutions  haltiennes";  Arthur  Desjardins's 
^^De  la  Libert4&  politique  dans  P£tat  modeme"; 
B.  Lazarets  **  L'Antis^mitisme,  son  Histoire  et  ses 
Causes";  L.  Bernard's  ^  L'Antisemitisme  d^masque 
,  .  .  ":  "  Le  Piril  anarch iste,"  by  F.  Dubois ;  G.  de 
Molinari's  **  Les  Bourses  du  Travail,"  C.  de  Fromont 
de  Bouaille's  ^'  De  la  Conciliation  et  de  PArbitrage 
dans  les  Conflits  entre  Patrons  et  Ouvriers  en  France 
et  k  PEtranger,"  are  new  publications  in  the  field  of 

Folitical  and  social  science.  Vols.  1  and  II  of  Jules 
erry's  "  Discours  et  Opinions  "  have  been  issued  bv 
P.  Robiquet.  In  philosophy  we  have  Ch.  Adam's 
**La  Philosophie  en  France";  Fr.  Paul  ban's  "Les 
€aracteres";  and  E.  Brunschvigg's  "  Spinoza."  L. 
Liard  traces  ^  L'Enseignement  superieur  en  Franco, 
1 789-1 8V8."  In  the  domain  of  literary  history  and 
criticism  we  have  "Victor  Hugo  apr^  1852,''  the 
fourth  and  last  volume  of  Edmond  Bird's  important 
biography  of  Victor  Hugo,  who  has  been  written  of 
also  by  P.  de  Saint- Victor. 


Monographs  on  Joseph 
de  Maistre  by  G.  Cogordan,  Diderot  by  Joseph 
Reinach,  Froiasart  by  Mary  Darmesteter,  have  beon 
issued  in  the  series  ^  Grands  £crivains  fran9ais " ; 
'*  Prosper  M^rim^e  "  forms  the  subiect  of  an  interest- 
ing volume  by  Augustin  Filon ;  P.  Flat  has  issued 
*■*•  Seconds  Essais  sur  Balzac  " ;  and  Robinet  is  the 
author  of  an  important  monograph  on  Condorect. 
Vol.  VII  of  the  "Journal  des  Goncourt"  has  ap- 
peared ;  R.  Doumic  deals  with  "  ficrivains  d'Au- 
jourdhuL"  The  erudite  L^on  CUdat  writes  of 
**Po^le  lyrique  et  satirique  en  Franco  au  Moycn 
Age";  Brunetidre's  "L'fivolution  de  la  Podsie  ly- 
rique en  France  au  19*  Sidcle"has  appeared;  Ger- 
main Bapst  sketches  the  history  of  the  stage;  K. 
Foguet  has  issued  "Seizidme  Si^cle:  £tudes  littd- 
raires";  **  L'Influence  du  Dialecte  gascon  sur  la 
Langue  fran9aise  "  is  a  conscientious  study  bv  Max- 
iioe  Lanusse.  J.  J.  Jusserand's  valuable  "  tiistoire 
litteraire  du  Peuple  anglais  des  Origines  k  la  Renais- 
awince,"  Ch.  Letoumeau's  "  L'fivolution  littdraire 
duns  les  di verses  Races  humaincs,"  and  a  collection 
of  posthumous  essays  on  English  literature  and  phi- 
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Others 
Sa 
Vie  et  ses  (Euvres " ;  G.  Larroumet's  "  Nouvelles 
:fi:tudes  de  Litterature  et  d'Art " ;  L.  Bemad  in  i'«  "  La 
Litterature  scandinave  "  ;  C.  Lenient's  "  La  Po^ie 
Datriotique  en  France  dans  les  Temps  modernes"; 
Al.  L.  Crousle's  "  Fenelon  et  Bossuet  ^ ;  and  G.  Lan- 
Bon's  **  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  fVan^aise." 

From  the  usual  long  list  of  prose  Action  we  take 
the  most  important  works.  Zola's  "  Lourdes  "  is  the 
first  of  his  "  Trois  Villes  " ;  Marcel  Prevost's  "  Nou- 
velles Lettres  de  Feinmes  "  is  a  collection  of  love 
stories  marked  by  his  customary  delicacy  in  the  de- 
scription of  feminine  nature ;  in  "  Le  Masque :  Coute 
inil6sien,"  a  religious  novel,  Gilbert  Augustin- 
Thierry  indulges  in  an  exposition  of  the  Egyp- 
tian doctrine  of  metempsycnosis.  L6on  Micnaud 
d'Humiac  is  the  author  of  the  exquisitely  delicate 


sketches  "  Nouveaux  Contes  de  la  Reine  Mab"; 
Georges  d'Esparbes's  "  La  Ldgende  de  I'Aigle  "  com- 
prises 20  epic  tales  of  the  ware  of  the  first  empire ; 
and  Gonzague  Privat's  touching  story  "  Joie  perdue," 
has  a  charming  preface  by  Alphonse  Daudet,  which 
latter  author  has  translated  from  the  Provencal  into 
French  Baptiste  Bonnet  de  Bellegarde's  "  Li  Memo- 
ri  d'un  Gnarro."  Othera  are  Th.  Bentzon's  "  Jacque- 
line"; Mme.  Caro's  "Idole";  Count  Stanis- 
las Rzewuski's  "  Deborah  " ;  Jean  Aicard's  tragic 
"L'Ibis  bleu":  H.  Malot's"En  Famille";  Auguste 
Blondel's  fanciful  stories, "  Prds  du  Reve  " ;  Henrv  Ra- 
busson'a  novel,  "  Prdjug^  ?  " ;  "  Monsieur  Cotillon  " ; 
P.  Mail's  "Roman  cPune  Femme,"  "  Ce  au'elle 
voulait,"  "Demiere  Pens^e,"  "Femme  d'Artiste": 
Paul  Foucher's  satirical  study  of  the  modem  prodigal 
son,  "Fin  Papa";  *' Petites  Ames,"  sympathetic 
stories  bv  Pouvillon ;  Mme.  Marguerite  Poradowska's 
"  Les  Fifles  du  Pope  "  (a  novel  evincing  keen  obser- 
vation) ;  Art  Rod's  character  study  "  Plngot  et  Moi "; 
Th.  Cahu's  "  Un  Amour  dans  le  Monde,""  Amante  et 
Mere  " :  C.  Mendes's  "  Verger  fleuri,"  "  lies  Idylles  ga- 
lantes,"  "  La  Maison  de  la  Vieille" ;  J.  Rameau's  " Xa 
Chevelure  de  Madeleine"  and  "La  Rose  de  Gre- 
nade " ;  Ren6  Bazin's  "  Une  Tache  d'Encre  " ;  A.  Hous- 
sttve's  "  Le  Repentir  de  Marion " ;  Georges  Pnidel's 
"  Coeurde  M^ro  " ;  Jean  Rei  brach's  *•  Les  Lendemains  " ; 
P.  Sales's  "  Les  Madeleines,"  "  Le  Coreo  rouge  " ;  A.  Sil- 
vestre's  "  Nouvelles  Gaudrioles,"  "  Fantasies  galantes  "; 
L.  Trotignon's  "  Mariage  de  Convenance  " ;  E.  Lepel- 
letier's  "  Une  Femme  de  cinquante  Ans  " ;  E.  Caool's 
"  Suzanne  Herbain,"  "  Secretaire  porticulier  " ;  J. 
Carol's  "Soeur  Jeanne";  E.  Daudet's  "  Aveux  de 
Femme,"  "  La  V^nitienne  " ;  Gyp's  "  Du  Haut  en  Baa," 
"  Professional  Lover,"  "  Le  Marioj^e  de  Chiffon,"  "  Le 
Treizieme,"  "  Le  Journal  d'un  Philosophe  " ;  H,  Gr^- 
ville's  "Fidelka,"  "L'Aveu";  A.  Gladia's  "Au  Gr6 
dos  Choses  " ;  A.  Theuriet's  "  Tentation  " ;  J.  Dieula- 
foy's  "  Frere  Pelage  " ;  Ungues  Le  Roux's  "  Gladys" ; 
R.  Maizeroy's  "Ville  d' Amour"  "En  Folic";  A. 
France's  "  Le  Lys  rouge  " ;  and  C.  Flanimarion's  "  La 
Fin  du  Monde.''  Nor  must  we  forget  "  La  L^gende 
de  la  Mon  en  Basse-Bretagno,"  compiled  by  A.  Le 
Braz,  a  curious  and  interesting  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  Breton  folklore.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant poetical  works  of  the  year  is  "Toute  la  Lyre," 
a  new  posthumous  work  by  Victor  Hugo.  Catalina 
de  Erauso's  '"'  La  Nonne  .\lrerez  "  has  been  translated 
by  J.  M.  de  Heredia.  Other  books  of  verse  are  "  Le 
Sang  de  France,"  in  which  Georges  Gourdon  sings 
the'{>raise  of  the  patriots  of  France's  battlefields; 
Gabriel  Vicaire's  "  Au  Bois  joli"  (dainty  rhymes  on 
popular  toi)ic8);  Melanie  Scheler's  "Aimer,  souffrir 
etcroire"(in  a  minor  key):  Francois  Fable's  "Les 
Voix  rustiques";  J.  Richepin's  "Vers  la  Joie"; 
"  Louise,"  a  study  of  modem  life,  by  Charles  Fuater ; 
fimile  Hinzelin's  "  Raisons  de  vivre  " ;  Adolphe  Ruf- 
fin's  "Les  Chats"  (fascinating  and  light);  and  the 
poetry,  varying  greatly  in  merit,  of  Laurent  Tail- 
liode  and  tne  other  younger  poets  of  the  new  school 
which  he  heads.  Jean  Moreas,  M.  Du  Plessys,  II.de 
Regnier,  R.  de  la  Tailhade,  and  F.  Viele-Griffin  are 
among  the  adherents  of  new  movements.    The  "  Re- 
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vuo  EncvclopiSdiquc,"  speak in<Er  of  Uic  "decadent,*' 
**  syiubolwt,"  *•  roumius"  tfchuolH  succeedinjur  e»cli 
other,  says  that  the  **ecole  rouiane  franyaise,"  re- 
cently founded  by  the  creator  of  i»yiiiboli»m,  Jean 
Mor^as,  is  tlie  only  present  school  with  definite  tlieo- 
riett,  the  ^' Grseco-Latin  principle,  the  fundamentid 
principle  of  French  literature  which  flourished  with 
Konsard,  Racine,  and  Lafontaine/'  Reference  may 
be  mode  also  to  the  younger  men  who,  like  Verlaine, 
Turbert,  Privas,  and  Trimouillat,  adapt  the  spirit 
of  ancient  French  popular  poetry  to  modern  condi- 
tionit,  or  that  band  of  clever  men  who  helped  to  make 
the  **  Chat  Noir  "  the  fountain  heatl  of  a  rejuvenatinj^ 
spirit  of  romanticism,  among  them  spirited  writers 
like  Georges  d'Esparbes,  Georges  Auriol,  and  Al- 
plionse  AlTais.  Among  the  plays  of  the  year,  **  Izeyl," 
a.  drama  in  verse,  by  Armand  Silvestre  and  Eu^^ue 
Moraud,  produced  by  Sarah  Bernhardt,  won  a  veri- 
table triumph  ;  and  Sardou's  "  Gismonda,"  in  which 
he  has  given  his  fancy  freer  rein  than  usual,  was  also 
a  brilliant  success.  Maurice  Barres^a  '"'  Une  Joum^e 
Parlamentaire,"  a  dramatization  of  the  Panama  scan- 
dal, attracted  attention  by  its  subject.  Other  new 
pla^s  are  £douard  Pailleron's  "  Cabotins  "  (comedy ) ; 
"  Fiancee,"  a  commonplace  romantic  drama  by  Dan- 
iel Lesueur  (pseudonym  of  Mme.  Jeanne  Lolseau) ; 
Henri  Lavedan's  '*  Deux  Noblesses"  (contrasting  tlie 
nobility  of  name  and  that  of  labor) ;  Jean  Lorrain's 
*•  Yantliis"  ("an  exquisite  poetical  fiction");  Albin 
Valebregue's amusing"  Bourgeois  r^publicainc  " ;  and 
the  somewhat  long-drawn-out,  somber  drama  of  men- 
tal anguish  and  torture,  "Vie  muette,"  by  Maurice 
Beaubourg,  whose  "Image"  was  given  last'ycar. 

The  bibliographies  give  definite  statements  regard- 
ing the  enormous  number  of  publications  issued  yearly. 
Thus,  in  1893,  excluding  the  numerous  almanacs,  re- 
ports, Government  documents,  hymnals,  periodicals, 
etc.,  11,076  works  (many  In  2  or  more  volumes)  saw 
the  light ;  of  these,  952  were  in  the  divinion  Catho- 
lic theology  and  62  in  Protestant  theology  ;  1,147  in 
medical  science ;  1,300  in  history  and  kindred  sub- 
jects ;  in  prose  fiction,  460 ;  and  in  poetry,  822. 

GeziDumy.— National  history  has  oeen  enriched  by 
K.  Lamprecht's  "  Deutsche  Geschichte,"  a  remark- 
able and  pioneer  efl^brt  in  "  Culturgeschichte."  Other 
histories  of  Germany  have  been  brought  out  by  Osk. 
Gutsche  and  Wlh,  Schultzc,  Js.  Janssen,  T.  Lindner, 
etc.  The  ex-Chancellor  forms  tlie  theme  of  U,  Ritter 
von  Poschinger^s  "  Fftrst  Bismarck  und  die  Parla- 
mentarier  " ;  Hs.  Bluings  "  Fftrst  Bismarck  und  seine 
Zeit "  ;  and  Adph.  Kohut's  "  Fftrst  Bismarck  und  die 
Frauen."  The  history  of  "  Das  neue  Bayem  "  has 
been  written  by  M.  Schwann,  and  B.  Werner  de- 
scribes" Die  Knegsmarine.  .  .  ."  E.  W.  Middendorf  s 
**  Peru  :  Beobachtungen  und  Studien  " ;  Gst.  Diercks's 
"Marokko";  and  E.  v.  Ilesse-Wartej^g's  "Andalu- 
sien  "  are  new  descriptive  works.  In  biographical  lit- 
erature we  have  "  Fimrende  Geister  "  (literary  charac- 
ter sketches ),  and  Frau  Lily  von  Gizycki  has  written  of 
"  Deutsche  Ffirstinnen,"  among  them  the  three  prin- 
cesses (Caroline  Luise,  Ilelene,  and  the  Grand  Ducli- 
ess  Maria  Paulo wna)  connected  with  the  "  classic  days 
of  W eimar.''  J acob  Baechthold,  in  **  Gottfried  Keller's 
Leben,  seine  Briefe  und  Tagcbucher,"  tells  the  story 
of  his  friend  Keller,  the  famous  author  of  '*  Der  grtine 
Ileinrich,"  who  accomplished  his  development  amid 
poverty  and  other  unfavorable  conditions.  "  Schiller's 
Mutter :  ein  Lebensbild,"  is  by  Ernst  Mueller.  Adolf 
llausrath  is  the  author  of  an  admirable  bic^rapby 
of  "  Peter  Abiilartl."  Rud.  Gcnce  has  written  a 
tiinelv  and  fair  account  of  "  Hans  Sachs  und  Seine 
Zeit.^^  The  unfortunate  philosopher  Nietzsche  (a 
chronologrical  edition  of  whose  works  is  in  prepara- 
tion) fonns  the  theme  of  Madame  Lou  Andreas- 
Salome  r*  BMedrich  Nietzsche  in  seiiien  Werken") 
and  Malvida  von  Meysenbug  ;  and  the  letters  which 
Ferdinand  Rnimund,  Germany's  great  national  dram- 
atist, addressed  to  his  devoted  friend  "Toni"  have 
been  published  in  the  "  Jahrbuch  "  of  the"  Grillparzcr 
Gei»ellschatl."  S.  M.  Prern's"  (iocthe  " ;  Eufir.  Filtscli's 
"  Goethes    religiose    Entwickelung "  ;   Rdf.    Flirst's 


"August  Gottlieb  Meissner  .  .  •'';  ^-  v.  Poschinger's 
"  Ein  Achtundvierziger:  Lothar  Buchers  Leben  und 
Werke  " ;  Alfr.  Altherr's  "  Theodor  Parker  in  seinem 
Leben  und  Wirken  " ;  and  "  Aus  dem  Leben  Thdr.  v. 
Bernhardi's"  further  swell  the  list  in  the  division 
biography.  The  literature  of  memoirs  and  of  auto- 
biographies is  greatly  increasing,  and  those  of  II. 
Brugsch-Paaha  ("  Mein  Leben  und  mein  Wandem  "», 
Georg  Gottfried  Gervinus,  Felix  Dalm  ("Erinner- 
ungen  "),  the  Viennese  dramatist  Franz  Nissel  (died 
20  July,  lb93),  Theodor  Fontane  (""Meine  Knaben- 
jahre"*).  Otto  Roquette  ("Siebzig  Jahre"),  and 
Eduard  Hanalick,  the  noted  musiuafcritic  of  Vienna 
(^  Erinnerungen  aus  mcinem  Leben  "),  are  added  to 
those  enumerated  in  lbU2  and  1898.  In  political  and 
social  science  we  have  Albert  Sehiiftle's  "  Deutsche 
Kern-  und  Zeitfragen  "  and  a  "  Neue  Folce"  of  the 
same ;  and  Rob.  Pohlinann's  ^  Geschichte  oca  antikcn 
Socialismus  und  Kommunii«mus."  To  the  realm  of 
philosophy  belong  K.  Joel's  ^  Ucber  die  Zukunft  der 
Philosophic  " ;  Rudolf  Steiner's  "  Philosophic  der 
Freiheit"  and  Bruno  Wille'a  "Philosophic  der 
Befreiung  "  (both  goinj?  far  beyond  Nietzsciie  into  a 
theoretical  anarchy; ;  Georg  Ilagemann^s  "  Elemente 
der  Philosophie " ;  and  the  learned  and  polemical 
Jesuit  V.  Cathrein's  "  Moralphilosophie  "  (the  2  latter 
strictly  orthodox).  L.  Schemann  has  edited  "  Scbo- 
penhauer-Briefe,"  and  Max  De-ssoir  has  written 
"  Geschichte  der  neueren  deutschen  Psychologie  " ; 
Kari  "Woermann  defends  modem  artistic  tendencies 
in  his  "  Was  uns  die  Kunstgeschichtc  Ichrt,'^  as  did 
R.  Muther  in  his  "  Geschichte  der  Malerei  im  19. 
Jahrhundeit."  Rudolf  Koegel  has  issued  Vol.  I  of  a 
comprehensive  "  Geschich tender  deut»chcn  Litteratur 
bis  zum  Ausgangedes  Mittelalters  " ;  Karl  von  Perfall 
deals  with  the  Munich  stage  in  his  "*  Beitrag  zur  Gt^ 
schichte  der  koniglichen  Theater";  Gustav  Portijf 
has  written  of  "Schiller  in  seinem  Verhultniss  zur 
Freundschaft  und  Liebe,  sowie  in  seinem  Verhaltniss 
zu  Goethe "  ;  Art.  Farinelli  compares  "  Grillparzi^r 
und  Lope  de  Vega  " ;  the  humorist  Edwin  Bonuaiin, 
in  his  "  Das  ShaKespcareireheimniss,"  attempts  to  es- 
tablish the  claims  of  Bacon  beyond  dispute;  W. 
Oechelhacuser's  "  Shakespeareana"  is  a  further  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  an  apparently  e.xhauAt- 
less  subject;  and  *'Die  Geschichte  des  Erstlings- 
werks,"  edited  by  K.  E.  Franzos,  contains  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  sketches  by  authors  on  their  first 
works.  Bcrthold  Litzmann,  who  has  chronicled  the 
life  of  the  noted  Gcnnan  actor  Friedr.  Ludwig 
Schroeder,  has  lUso  given  his  views  as  to  "Das 
deutsche  Drama  in  den  litterarischen  Bewegungt^n 
der  Gegenwart,"  a  pamphlet  the  criticisms  on  which 
have  varied  widely  ;  wnile  Emil  Reich  (who  has  in 
another  work  paid  a  sympathetic  tribute  to  Cxrill- 

Earzer)  ha»  met  the  approval  of  Ibsen  himself  with 
is  audacious  work  on  **  Ibsen's  Dramen." 
A  number  of  well-known  pun'eyors  of  prose  fiction 
are  this  year  represented  by  new  works,  not  all  add- 
ing to  their  reputation,  however.  liana  Hopfen,  in 
"  Glanzendes  EIend,"attacks  the  realistic  school  (as  did 
Ilevse  last  year  in  his  great  novel "'  Merlin  "),  but  him- 
seli' commits  the  indiscretion  of  introducting  real  per- 
sons and  events,  thinly  disguised,  into  his  b^k.  Wil- 
brandtgoes  much  ftirther  in  his  use  of  living  models  in 
"  Der  Dornenweg,"  which  appears  to  be  far  inferior 
to  the  author's  preceding  novels.  "  Adam's  Sohne " 
and  "  Hermann  llflnger."  Hermann  Sudermann,  Uic 
novelist,  in  his  "Es  war,"  again  crowds  Hermann 
Sudermann,  the  dramatu^t,  liard  for  honors;  his 
"Frau  Sorge"  and  " Katzensteig "  have  been  pro- 
nounced masterpieces ;  in  his  sliort  stories  "  Im  Zwie- 
licht"  he  has  introduced  tlie  "dialogue  without  a 
respondent."  Rudolf  Lindau  appears  as  a  cosmopoli- 
tan in  his  oV)iective  stories  "Flirt"  and  *' Ein  ganzcs 
Leben,"  and  t)ie  social-reform  spirit  gives  iiiiportaui'C 
to  the  Viennese  C.  Karlweiss's  "Reich  sein"  amrt 
from  any  artistic  merits.  The  veteran  Wilhelm  Jen- 
sen, who  writes  with  unabated  vigor,  has  laid  the 
scene  of  his  latest  storv',  *'Heimkunft,"  in  Friesland, 
while  the  late  L.  Anzenj^rubcr's  ■*Letzte  Dorfgange-' 
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(poethumous)  deHcribcs  Alpine  life.  Paul  Heysc^s 
^  Melusine "  proved  anew  ma  pre-eminence  ainoni; 
short-story  writers.  Anion^  tne  female  novelii»ts 
£mil  Marnot  (Emilie  Matajay  has  continued  the 
successes  of  her  .*' Familie  Hart<'.nber]Df "  (describing 
family  dissensions)  and  **  Der  Kcistliche  Tod  "  (deal- 
ing with  the  mental  conflict  or  a  Catholic  priest)  in 
her  ^  Caritas^'*  and  is  also  the  author  of  *"  Modeme 
Menschen."  Ofudp  Schufnn  (Lola  Kirschner),  wlio 
combines  undoubted  ability  with  literary  coquetry 
and  studied  elegance,  hardly  shows  an  advance  in 
**  Toter  Friihling  "  and  "  Gebrochene  Flugel " ;  she  has 
also  published  **  Woher  tout  dieser  Missklang  durch 
die  Welt";  and  Marie  Eugenie  delle  Grazie,  who  had 
already  won  distinction  in  f>octry,  has  written  two 
short  stories,  -'Bozi"  (a  bit  of  clever  humor)  and 
'*  Der  Kebell"  (praised  for  psychological  depth  of 
cliaracter  delineation),  the  action  of  both  ot  them 
taking  place  on  the  Puszta  of  Hungary.  S.  Jung- 
haus's  **  Schwertlilie'*:  B.  v.  Suttrier's  **Vor  dcm  Ge- 
witter,"*'Hanna":  I.  Boy-Ed's  "Sieben  Schwcrtcr," 
'*Werde  zum  Weib";  and  N.  von  Eschstruth's  ^  Dio 
Haidehexe  und  andere  Novel len  "  are  works  by  well- 
known  and  popular  women.  The  pn>se  fiction  of  the 
year  includes  also  Maximilian  SclnnidVs  ^  IIan(^i6ka, 
das  Chodenm&dchen " ;  £.  von  Wolzogen's  satirical 
**Die  Entgleisten " ;  R.  Mi-^h's  **Der  Irrweg";  G. 
Samarow's  "  Irrlichter " ;  Lp.  v.  Sacher-Masocli's 
"  Die  Satten  und  die  llungrigen  " ;  T.  ZoUing's  '*  Die 
Million";  Max  Kretzer's  ^  Die  Buchhaltcrin " ;  K.  v. 
IleigePs  "Heitere  Erzahlungen  " :  F.  v.  Kaptf-Essen- 
ther's  *'Himmel  und  Htillc";  E.  Eckstein's  "Der 
Monch  vom  Avcntin";  libt.  Byr's  "  Ein  Reiter- 
schwert";  K.  E.  Franzos's  **  Der 'Wahrheitsuchcr"; 
Rdf.  V.  GottschalPs  **  Eine  Dichterliebe  " ;  and  Hiii. 
Heiberg's  "  Blinde  Liebe,"  "  Geschichten  aus  der 
Welt,"  and  "  Dr.  Gaarz'  Patienten."  The  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  poetry  does  not  include  many  produc- 
tions of  *the  first  order.  Hermann  Hango's  "  New 
Poems  "  are  marked  by  deptli  of  thought ;  the  warm 
feeling  of  the  south  German  pervades  the  **  Poems  "  of 
D.  Saul ;  and  Uie  Gennan-Kussian  Maurice  Keinhold 
von  Stem  has  in  his  "  Erstcr  FrQhling  "  produced  son- 
nets of  unusual  beauty  of  form.  Enthusiastic  Guelph 
patriotism  is  shown  in  Richard  Nordhausen's  ^  Ves- 
tigia Leonis  "  (treating  of  Henry  the  Lion) ;  Albrecht, 
Graf  Wickenburg,  tlie  husband  of  the  late  writer  of 
that  name,  has  issued  liis  excellent  *'  Tiroler  Ilelden," 
a  collection  of  powerful  and  concise  ballads  published 
in  honor  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Hofer  monument  on 
the  Iselbeig.  Rudolf  Krauss  has  collected  a  noted 
Suabian  poet's  occasional  poems  under  the  title 
^  Eduard  Morike  als  Gclegenheitsdichter."  Atten- 
tion might  be  called  also  to  the  enthusiastic  celebra- 
tion of  the  four  hundredth  birthday  of  Hans  Sachs, 
of  whose  true  position  in  German  literature  so  many 
still  lack  the  fenowledire.  J.  J.  David,  well  knowii 
as  a  poet  and  novelist,  nas  in  his  first  play,  "  Hagar's 
Sohn,"  shown  the  strength  in  dialogue  and  chanicter 
drawing  which  marks  the  realistic  drama  of  to-dav. 
The  weakness  of  the  modem  drama,  we  are  told,  ^is 
defective  dramatic  action.  Further  contributions  of 
note  to  dramatic  literature  are:  C.  Karlweiss's  na- 
tional play,  ** Der  kleinc  Mann"  (characterized  as  a 
successfuf  imitation  of  Wildenbroch's  "  Hauben- 
lerche");  Max  Ualbe's  comedy  "  Die  Amerikafahrer" 
(not  successful  like  his"  Jugend");  and  Rudolf  Lo- 
thar's  delicate  fairy  corned v  "  Der  Wunsch."  The 
last  dramatic  works  (not  ot'  great  value)  of  the  late 
Ed.  V.  Bauemfeld,  in  his  time  one  of  the  best  writ- 
ers of  German  comedy,  liave  b«'en  edited  by  F.  von 
Saar.  Felix  Philippf's  ^  Wohlthater  der  'Mensch- 
heit,"  his  best  effort,  won  great  success;  Sudeniinnn 
has  produced  "Die  Schmett4jrlingsschlacht":  "Das 
Recht  zu  lieben,"  by  Max  Nordau  ( whose  works  on 
degeneration,  etc.,  have  been  translated  into  French ), 
is  said  to  combine  French  e^jyrit  with  German  pro- 
priety ;  and  Paul  Lindau's  **  Ungeruthene  Kinder " 
achieved  only  a  tfureh  (Ttstimf.  Other  new  plays  arc 
Gustav  von  Moser's  "  Husarenstreiche "  and  *"  Der 
neue  Diener";  and  "  Zersttirtcs  Gliick,"  by  A.  Kir- 


stein,  a  newcomer.  Although  the  Schiller  prize  had 
been  unanimously  awarded  by  tlie  commission  to 
Ludwij?  Fulda  for  his  "  Talisman,"  the  award  failed 
to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Gerimui  Emperor,  who, 
it  is  reported,  likewise  did  not  permit  the  bestowal  (>t^ 
the  Verdun  prize  on  Heinrich  von  Sybel. 

GxMoe. — Epaminondas  Kyriakides  has  issued  Vol. 
II  of  his  "  Historv  of  Contemporurv  Greece  " ;  Johan- 
nes Kondylakis  has  compiled  a  "  History  of  the  In- 
surrection in  Crete";  F.  Albana  has  iBsued"Corfiote 
Memorabilia  " ;  the  "  History  of  the  Mctaxas  Family, 
1081-18H4,"  is  recounted  by  Epaminondas  Metaxas; 
and  in  the "*  Recollections  and  Revelations"  of  Lukos 
Rhallis,  Timoleon  Anjhelas  has  published  some  epi- 
sodes of  the  war  of  independence,  as  also  the  newer 
hist*)r>'  of  Sj'ra.  The  biography  of  Spyridon  Pilikas 
(Minister  ot  Justice  in  lb5d-'54)  tlirows  new  light 
upon  the  government  of  King  Otho,  while  the 
memoirs  of  Alexander  Rhangab^,  published  by  his 
.scm,  deal  with  tlic  political  and  literary  life  of  Greece 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  present  century.  An- 
ton ^liliarakis,  in  a  mouogn^ph  upon  tlie  geographical 
name  Messaria,  controverts  George  Hatzidakis  by 
maintaining  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Italian 
word  Maasaria,  while  Hatzidakis  continues  to  support 
his  derivation  of  the  name  from  lAiaa  fit(nd.  An  im- 
portant monograpli  on  "  Mycen«  and  tlie  Mycentean 
Culture  "  is  by  Cliristos  Tsuntas.  Gerasimos  Mavro- 
jannishas  written  of  "Byzantine  Art  and  Byzantine 
Artists."  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  modem 
Greeks  is  chronicled  in  the  "  Antipapica"  of  Anasta- 
sius  D.  Kyriaktw,  while  Paul  Gratsiatos  sliows  an  en- 
lightened'conception  of  Christianity  in  his  "  Rupture 
of  the  Church  with  Christian  Civilization."  PJaton 
Drakulis  defends  his  socialistic  theories  in  "  Inner 
Light."  Constantino  Krystallia  (died  April,  18^4), 
who  had  in  a  few  years  attained  grt^at  popularity  by 
his  keen  observation  of  mral  life  and  his  clever  u*io 
of  the  popular  language,  produced  7  spirited  stories 
in  his  "Prose  Writings."  Nicolas  Vlachojannis 
(JannM  ICpachtitU)  and  Constantino  Pass^jiannis 
both  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Krystallis.  The  first 
has  made  a  study  of  folklore  in  3  charming  storit^ 
of  jwpular  life,  while  Passigiaunits  sliows  great  promise 
in  his  "First  Tales"  (9  stories).  "Wild  Flowers" 
(19  stories),  publishetl  under  the  nom  dt  plume  Bo- 
lienie  by  Demetrius  Hatzopulos;  "The  Prime  Min- 
ister," a  political  romance  by  (t.  Vokos ;  and  *'  (.)ur 
Athens,"  a  social  novel  by  Nicolas  Spandonis,  should 
likewise  be  mentioned.  'Kleon  RhangabiS,  author  of 
**  Poems  of  Sorrow,"  is  a  purist  whose  verse  is  beau- 
tifully classic  in  form.  The  most  successful  works 
produced  in  1898  at  the  summer  theaters  were  "The 
Lover  of  the  Shepherd  Maiden,"  by  Demetrius  Koro- 
niilas;  "The  Secretary  of  State,"*a  farce  by  Kap<*- 
tanakis ;  and  a  tragedy, "  Fausta,"  by  D.  Bcmardakis. 

Hblland. — The  two  liiost  important  historical  works 
of  the  year  are  continuations  of  histories  of  the 
Netherlamls  (those  of  Blok  and  Nyhoff),  the  second 
volume  of  each  having  appeared.  Dr.  de  Roever's 
illustrated  history  of  the  Dutch  people  has  been  con- 
tinued since  his  ileatli  by  G.  J.  Dozy.  Johan  Gram's 
"  's  (Travenhage  in  onzen  Tijd  "  has  been  very  well 
received  at  home  and  abroad.  B.  H.  Klonne's  *"  Am- 
stclodamensia";  V.  •Willem's  "Bricven  aan  Baron 
van  Lijnden  van  Blitterswijk  " ;  F.  van  Goudoever's 
"  David  van  Saveme  " ;  J.  J.  Doesburg's  "  Geschic- 
dcnis  der  Griekcn,"  are  other  contributions  to 
ln>«tory.  Julius  Jacobs  has  written  an  interesting 
and  valuable  work  on  "  Familie-  en  Kaiupong-Levcn 
op  (iroot-Atjeh,"  while  (\  Snouck  Hurgronje's  work 
on  this  subject  ("De  Ajehcrs,"  Vol.  I)  has  been  or- 
dered stopped,  on  account  of  publication  of  confiden- 
tial information.  F.  J.  van  Uildrinks's  "Beelden  uit 
>k'ederlandsch-lndie";  A.  Pruys  van  der  Hoeven's 
"  Veertig  Jaren  Indische  Dienst " ;  L,  T.  Maijer's  "  De 
Javaan  .  .  .".  are  a  few  of  the  respectable  number  of 
publications  dealing  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  In 
the  rubric  "Religion"  we  have  A.  Kuyper's  "  Ency- 
clopiedie  der  heilige  CJodgeleerdheid";*  S.  Hoekstni's 
"Zedcnlcer";  and  G.  H.  Lamers's"De  Wetcnschap 
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van  den  (4odKdienst."  O.  Zilcken  writes  of"  Peintres 
llollandai»  in<xlemc8.''  Vol.  IV  hint  appeared  of 
'^Bijdragen  tot  eeiie  NederlandBche  Bibliographic, 
uitgegeven  door  het  Frederik  Mullcr-Fonds."  ^*  Lit- 
erary critlciHin  and  tlie  study  of  t^ie  history  of  litera- 
ture are  extinct,"  says  a  Dutch  critic.  Two  not^j- 
wortliy  literary  bio^rapliies  have  appeared — the  life 
of  J.  *A.  Alberdingk  Thijm,  tlie  lather  of  Koaiaii 
Catliolic  literature  in  Holland,  by  his  son,  Karel  Alber- 
dingk  Thijin  (characterized  as  the  "  apostle  of  Dutch 
d^eadentimm'^^'^  the  "leading  spirit  in  the  revolution 
that  has  taken  place  in  Dutch  letters,^^  who  uses  the 
nom  dsplumt!  \  an  Devssel),  and  J.  H.  Groenewcgen's 
biojfraphy  of  **Evernardus  Johannes  Potgieter," 
which,  though  elaborate,  met  with  little  favor.  The 
eorresfK)ndence  of  the  late  £.  Douwes  Dekker  has 
been  publislied,  as  has  also  that  of  lluet. 

The  novel  is  considered  by  some  the  only  living 
feature  in  Dutch  literature,  but  the  complaint  comes 
at  the  same  time  tliat  literature  does  not  prosper. 
However,  some  of  tlie  older  authors  ^many  of  them 
women)  are  seeing  their  works  pass  through  5  and  0 
editions — ^a  remarkable  number  for  Holland.  Among 
the  new  works  of  tliese  older  autlioi^,  tlie  most  note- 
worthy is  Mine.  La  Chapelle-RooboPs  •*  Ydelheid,"  a 
careful  ch aracter-study  of  a  coq  uette.  •*  h\  arie  H udde," 
by  Capt  Fabius,  is  clever  and  amusing.  **  The  Greater 
Glory,"  by  Maarten  Maartens  (whose  real  name  is 
J.  M.  W.  van  der  Poorten  Schwartz),  which,  like  his 
former  books,  is  written  in  English  and  published  by 
D.  Appleton  <&  Co.,  has  increased  the  autnor^s  reputa- 
tion. It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  the  feud  between  the 
representatives  of  the  old  literary  current  and  the 
new  has  ceased,  and  that  litterateurs  are  beginning 
to  stop  their  quarrels,  and  turn  their  etlbrts  more  to 
supplying  those  who  hunger  for  works  of  imagination 
in  spite  of  the  national  system  of  education  which 
continues  to  promote  science  more  or  less  exclusively. 
An  event  of  im])ortance  was  tlie  publication  of  "  Ma- 
jesteit,"  by  Louis  C'oupcrus,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
tlie  "somewhat  morbid  sensitivists "  who  liave  been 
infusing  new  blood  into  the  life  ot  Dutch  literature  ; 
the  work,  we  are  told,  is  elaborate  neither  in  plot  nor  in 
characterization, and  "the  hero  is  so  absorbed  in  psy- 
chological analysis  of  himself  that  he  has  no  strength 
left  for  acting."  Another  writer  of  the  young  school. 
Frits  Lapidoth,  shows  promise  in  his  "Goetia,"  a 
novel  dealing  with  the  nihilists,  essentially  modem 
in  style,  and  marked  in  part  by  intense  dramatic 
power.  M'ws  Louise  Stratenus,  a  most  voluminous 
writer,  has  issued  "Roofvogels"  (dealing  with  the 
Panama  scandal),  *•  Slavenketencn,"  "  Eene  Coquette," 
etc.,  apparently  showing  a  preference  for  utilizing 
scandals  in  high  life  as  topics.  The  Dutch  Indies 
no  longer  furnish  as  much  material  as  tbnnerly  for 
novels.  P.  A.  Daum  {MauHU)  is  the  author  of 
"Nummcr  Elf"  and  "Aboe  Bakar";  and  "Blonk 
en  Bruin,"  by  the  late  Miss  M.  C.  Frank,  and  W.  A. 
Terwogt's  "Corrie's  Ti^jsai,  of  Tafereelen  uit  het 
Leven  van  een  Indischen  Planter,"  are  also  concerned 
with  colonial  life  in  the  tropics.  "Op  Leven  en 
Dood,  1792-^98,"  a  historical  novel  by  W.  P.  Kons, 
is  a  tale  of  the  French  Be  volution,  showing  carerul 
studv  but  a  not  remarkable  plot  The  periodicals 
are  being  well  supplied  with  short  stories  by  the 
younger  generation,  and  some  noteworthy  examples 
of  this  fonii  of  fiction  have  appeared  in  book  form. 
"  Een  Jodenstreek,"  ^*  Fleo,"  and  "  Trinett«,"  by  Hey- 
ermans,  are  good  in  action  and  dramatic  force,  al- 
though the  language  of  his  characters  is  at  times 
objectionable.  Seipgens  and  Lamberts  Hurrelbrinck 
have  written  tales  of  village  life  in  Limburg;  Erens 
has  made  his  dehut  in  "  Dansen  en  Kliytmen";  "  In 
en  om  de  Kazeme."  a  military  Ktor\'  ty  C.  J.  Leen- 
dertz,  deserves  attention ;  and  (i.  Slotliouwcr  displavs 
artistic  ability  in  his  pessimistic  and  melancholy  "  In 
eene  groote  Stad."  Other  new  Hction :  K.  Koopmans 
van  Boekeren's  "  Nondum  " ;  M.  Alt's  "  Een  Juweel  " ; 
C.  Vosmspr's  "Amnzone";  Leo  LuttePs  "Een  Pro- 
fessorsvrouwtje " ;  P.  v.  Haamstcde's  "Sascha";  A. 
S.  Carpentier  Alting's    "Een   OH'cr";    T.   Hoven's 


"  ?2en  Klaverblad  vanVijf";  M.  van  Waldrichcm'a 
"Nelly";  M.  Gissen's  "  Geheiligd  Vuur";  W.  Ben- 
schop's  "  Bertha  " ;  Conrodine's  "  Misbruikt  Vertrou- 
wen";  and  C.  E.  van  Ka'tsveld's  "Losse  Bladen 
uit  myn  Pastoral boek."  There  js  very  little  new 
poetr;/^.  Van  Hoogstraten,  a  Koman  Catholic  priest, 
has  displayed  piety  rather  tl^an  inspiration  in  a  vol- 
ume of  poems ;  Edw.  B.  Koster  shows  uromise  in  his 
narrative  poem  "  Niobe"  (marked  by  nne  finish  and 
beauty  of  language),  as  well  as  in  his  studies  on  mod- 
ern, especiall>'  English,  literature:  and  reprints  of 
Schaepmann's  "Ayal^ophia"  and  Gorter's  master- 
piece, "  Mei,"  have  been  issued  and  proved  success- 
ful. There  is  likewise  a  deartli  of  dramatic  literature. 
MarccUus  Emants's  "Artist"  glorifies  the  nervous 
firi-de-si'ecU  young  man,  and  Madame  Snyder's  drama 
"  Lur^y  "  was  not  particularly  successftil. 

For  Flemish  authors,  such  as  V.  Loveling,  H^lene 
Swarth,  Cyriel  Buysse,  Pol  de  Mont,  etc.,  see  Bel- 
ghun. 

Eimgtij. — The  new  historical  publiqations  include 
JanoH  Pap's  "The  Hungarian  Emigrants  in  Turkev, 
1849-'61  '^;  G.  Pauler's  ^*  History  of  the  Hungarians 
under  the  K  ings  of  the  House  of  Arpad  " ;  Mr.  Sz^csi*^ 
"  The  Austro-Italian  War,  1866  " ;  V.  Fraknoi's  "  Cor- 
respondence of  King  Matthias."  Several  volumes  of 
Uie  "  Ethnologische  Mittheilungen  aus  Ungarn"have 
appeared ;  the  contributions  in  this  work,  as  well  as  in 
the  "  Ungarische  Kevue  "  (now  in  its  thirteenth  year), 
both  printed  in  German,  are  mainly  by  Hungarians. 
In  the  domain  of  biocraphy  we  have  a  life  of  Geoi^ge 
Kakoczy  I,  by  S.  Szimgyi,  and  a  number  of  works  on 
Kossuth  (Uie  fourtli  volume  of  whose  "  Memoirs  of 
mv  Exile,"  edited  bv  1.  Helfyj  appeared  in  1894),  of 
which  the  best  is  that  by  Lajos  Hentaller.  P.  Ko- 
vaos's  "Amerikai  tonulmanYutam  "  and  Osc  Vojnich's 
"  From  Budapest  to  Sitka  "  are  new  books  of  travel. 
F.  Levai,  £.  Mori  in,  and  V.  Szuppan  are  tlie  authors 
of"  Organization  of  the  Popular  School,  Commercial, 
and  Trade  Education  in  Hungary/'  while  "  National 
Education "  has  been  treated  by  Lfgos  Felmeri,  an 
authority  (died  May,  1894).  Vol.  I  of  Count  I.  Sz6ch- 
ciiyi's  "  Newspaper  Articles"  (1828-'48)  has  appeared. 
Almost  the  onlv  work  of  note  in  political  economy  is 
Mano  Somogyi-s  monograph  on  "  Profit  Sharing,"  the 
first  Magyar  book  on  Uiis  subject  Jos.  Hampel  has 
begun  the  publication  of"  Monuments  of  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages  in  Hungary,"  while  Jozsef  Fekete  has 
issued  "  Afagyar  Painters'  Studios,"  the  best  guide  to 
modem  Hungarian  painting.  Of  national  interest 
arc  also  Arpau  Zellers  "Hungarian  Church  Polity, 
1 847-'94,"  and  G.  Petrik's  "  Guide  to  Newer  Hungarian 
Literature."  Jokai's  jubilee  has  called  forth  variouM 
biographical  publications,  and  the  first  10  volumes 
of  the  100-volume  edition  of  his  novels  have  met 
with  a  ready  sale.  The  "  Selected  \V  ritings  "  of  Adolf 
Si Iberstein,  prominent  among  Hungaro-Gernian  writ- 
ers, have  been  issued  in  6  volumes  of  studies  of  the 
literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  aspects  of  his  aspirin^^ 
country ;  his  newspaper  articles  are  being  published 
under  the  title  "  Iin  Strome  der  Zeit."  Prose  fiction 
makes  a  better  showing  than  it  has  for  several  yeare. 
Zsigmond  Justh's  "  Tobacco  Juliet "  (in  which  a  fac- 
tory girl  is  the  heroine  of  a  charming  story  of  coun- 
try life)  has  been  pronounced  his  masterpiece.  Per- 
haps tlie  most  popular  writer,  excepting  J6kai,  is 
Ferencz  Herczeg,  whose  "  Susanna  Simon*'  is  hordly 
up  to  the  standard  of  his  fonner  writings,  however. 
Another  very  popular  writer,  and  a  most  prolific  one, 
Ilona  de  Beniczky-B^jza,  has  taken  a  fiight  into  the 
realm  of  puro  imagination  in  "  Not  heara  of  again," 
although  her  mild  vein  of  fancy  soon  gives  way  to 
the  habitual  moralizing  of  this  writer,  who  has  is- 
sued also  "  At  Five  o'Clock  "  and  "  A  Family  Legacy." 
Gyula  Werner  handles  an  interesting  psychological 
problem  in  "  .\nteusz,"  and  Ede  Kabos,  in  "Shining 
Nights,"  truthfully  depicts  the  life  of  the  cirous  and 
tlie  music  holl.  A  number  of  very  good  short  stories 
have  seen  the  light.  Istvan  Barsonv,  in  "  Forest  and 
Field,"  shows  delightfully  subjective  and  poetical 
description  of  nntuRn    Taints  Kobor's  "  Asphalt"  is 
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a  volume  of  Buda-Perth  sketcheH ;  Aladar  Sai<V8"  De 
Frofundis  ^  describeft  the  life  of  the  poor  in  trie  Hun- 
garian capital ;  a  collected  edition  oi  Sandor  Brody^s 
novelettes  includes  one  of  bis  best  and  latest,  '•"  Jizsbi 
Benob  ^  ;  20  stories  and  sketches  by  Rakosi  Viktor 
(Sipuliui)y  marked  by  refreshing  humor  and  fancy, 
have  been  published  under  the  title  "  Zuboly,  Gyafii 
<fe  Co/^ ;  Denes  Szary  has  attracted  much  attention 
hj  his  **  Sketches "  of  travels ;  Gyula  Pek4r  shows 
himself  thoroughly  imbued  with  modern  Parisian 
ideas  in  his  **  Problems  of  Chief-Lieutenant  Dodo '' ; 
and  Elek  Benedek^s  novelette  "Testament"  and 
**  Stories  from  the  Children's  Room "  have  been 
favorably  noticed.  Other  new  fiction:  Alb.  Palffy's 
"From  Old  Hungary's  Last  Years";  A.  GabanyiV 
"The  Distressed  in  Art":  V.  P.  Truavsky's  "Evas 
sonde";  G^za  Kenedi's  "  Chalk  Drawings."  Gyozo 
Dalmady's  "  Patriotic  Songs  "  are  among  the  best  poet- 
ical efforts  of  the  year,  and  ErnO  Erodi's  "  Death  of 
Kossuth  "  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  poems  called 
forth  by  the  patriot's  decease.  P4l  Gyulai,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  classical  «poch  of  Hungarian  poetry, 

firesents  the  third  edition  of  his  "  Poems."  while  Jend 
loltai,  one  of  the  youngest  and  most  talented  of  the 
lyrical  poets,  has  created  a  stir  with  "  Kato."  Gyula 
Kaldy's  "Old  Soldier  Songs,"  and  2  volumes— 
"Cyprus  Foliage"  and  "White  Songs"— by  Minka 
Czobel,  the  foremost  female  follower  of  the  ttymbolistes, 
have  also  attracted  much  attention.  Mihaly  Szabolc- 
ska's  "  Moods  "  and  Emil  Abranyi's  "  Epilogue  "  are 
worthy  of  notice,  and  Lajoe  Pal&g^i's  "  Young  Monk  " 

is  a  "didactic  epic dealing  with  philosophy  and 

evolution  in  the  manner  of  the  old  Greek  tragechans." 
There  is  little  to  be  noted  in  the  province  of  the 
drama.  Antal  V4radi's  "  Rafael,"  with  the  famous 
painter  as  its  subject,  is  technically  good,  but  lacks 
warmth ;  Ferencz  llerczeg's  lively  mrce  "  The  Three 
Guards "  has  been  very  successful ;  and  Arpad 
Berczik's  prize  comedy,  "  The  Father,"  is  a  creditable 
affair. 

Italy. — There  is  no  lack  of  historical  publications, 
and  increased  attention  is  paid  to  Italian  history,  es- 
pecially of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  All 
manner  of  events,  characters,  and  periods  are  selected 
for  elucidation,  and  even  the  curious  old  custom  of 
publishing  pamphlets  in  honor  of  weddings  is  occa- 
sionally utiiizedTas  an  outlet  for  the  results  of  special 
historical  research.  But  historical  works  of  wide  in- 
terest and  high  literary  merit  are  not  plentiflil.  One 
of  the  most  noteworthy  books  of  the  year  in  this  field 
is  the  collected  edition  of  the  letters  of  Coluccio  Salu- 
tAti,  a  famous  philologist  and  statesman  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  issued  bv  the  Historical  Institute 
under  the  editorship  of  F.  Novati.  The  Milan  Exhibi- 
tion, held  in  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Viscontis  and 
Sforza.«»,  has  been  the  occasion  of  Felice  Calvi's  "  Cas- 
tello  V'isconteo-Sforzeno,"  Beltrami's  book,  etc.  Gio- 
vanni Zannoni  has  written  of  the  poets  and  men  of 
letters  at  the  court  of  Federico  Montefeltro,  Duke  of 
Urbino;  G.  Bruncngo,  of  the  Roman  patriciate  of 
Charlemagne;  and  L.  Sorricchio,  of  the  Commune  of 
Atria.  P.  Villnri  has  published  "  I  primi  due  Secoli 
deila  Storia  di  Firenze";  Ruggero  Mariotti,  "  Fano  e 
la  Repubblica  Francese  del'  Secolo  XVIII"*  Lp. 
Pagano,  "  Studi  sulla  Calabria" ;  Fd.  Galotto,  " Storia 
del  Piemonte  nella  prima  Meta  del  Secolo  XIV"; 
Dm.  Carutti,  "Storia  della  Citta  di  Pincrolo";  E. 
Rosetti,  "  La  Romagna  " ;  L.  Zdekaucr,  "  Lo  Studio 
di  Siena  nel  Rinascimento " ;  A.  Gugliclmotti,  "La 
Guerra  dei  Pirati  e  la  Marina  Pontificia,  1500-1560" 
and  "Storio  della  Marina  Pontificia,  728-1499";  M. 
Tamaro,  "  Le  Cittil  e  lo  Castella  d'Istria";  E.  Pais, 
"  Storia  d'ltaliadai  Tempi  piii  antichisinoalle  Guerre 
puniche,"  and  C.  Tivaroni,  "  L'ltalia  durante  il  Do- 
minio  austriaco  "  and  "  Storia  critica  del  Risorgimento 
italiano."  "Fra  Vivi  e  Morti"  is  a  book  of  reminis- 
cences by  L.  Pulle :  A.  Giacomelli's  "  Rerainiscenzo 
della  mia  Vita  politica,  1848-'58"has  appeared;  E. 
Masi  has  issued  "  J^uovi  Studi  c  Ritratti  " ;  F.  P.  Ces- 
taro  is  the-  author  of"  Studi  storici  e  litterari " ;  and 
Eduardo  Arbib,  in  "  Vittorie  e  Sconfitte,"  attributes 


both  victories  and  defeats  to  necessary  and  not  acci- 
dental causes.  T.  Carletti  has  written  of  "  La  Russia 
contemporanea."  C.  de  Lollis's  "  Scritti  ed  Autografi 
di  Cristoforo  Colombo  "  and  A.  Giamberini's  "  Cnsto- 
foro  Colombo  e  il  Quarto  Centenario  della  Scoperta 
d' America"  come  as  belated  contributions  to  the  lit- 
erature called  forth  by  tlie  Columbus  celebration,  and 
"  L'Europa  alia  Conquista  dell'America  latina  "  is  the 
subject  of  a  book  by  F.  Maeola.  Salgari's  "  I  Pesca- 
tori  di  Balene  "  is  brightly  descriptive.  Biographical 
mono|p*aphs  of  note  or  interest  are  those  of  6.  Bo- 
glietti  on  "  Don  Giovanni  d' Austria  " ;  Imperialc  di 
Sant' Angelo  on  Caftaro;  G.  Beani  on  Clement  IX; 
L.  Staft'etti  on  "  II  Cardinale  Innooenzo  Cybo" ;  Latino 
Maccadei  on  Giannino  Baglioui  of  Siena,  who  was 
believed  to  be  the  son  of  Louis  X  (le  Hutin)  and  Clem- 
entina of  Hungary,  and  therefore  the  legitimate  heir 
to  the  French  throne;  B.  Fontana  on  "Renata  di 
Francia  Duchessa  di  Ferrara" ;  C.  Magni  on  "  Marco 
Minghetti,  Uomo  di  State";  Antonio  Amore  on  Vin- 
cenzo  Bellini;.R.  Bonfadini,  "Vita  di  Francesco 
Arese  " ;  C.  Gioda,  "  La  Vita  e  le  Opere  di  Giovanni 
Botero  " ;  and  L.  Cappelletti,  "  Vittorio  Emanuele  H." 
Dm.  Amato  has  begun  the  publication  of  "Cenni 
biografici  degli  illustri  Uomini  politioi  e dei  piii  chiari 
Scienziati,  Letterati  ed  Artisti  contemporanei  italiani." 
In  economics,  law,  and  philosophy  we  have  F. 
Zanetti's  "  II  Socialismo  " ;  E.  Semicoli's  "  L'Anarchia 
0  ^li  Anarchici";  M.  Siotto  Pintor's  "La  Rifomia 
sociale  in  Italia  " ;  C.  Lombroso's  "  L'Antisemismo  e 
le  Scienze  modemo  " ;  A.  Pittaluga's  "  La  Questione 
agraria  in  Irlanda  " ;  R.  Quaglino's  "  Studi  e  Feno- 
meni  sociali";  G.  Grasso's  **La  Costituzione  degli 
Stati  Cniti  dell'  America  settentrionale  " ;  A.  di  San 
Giuliano's  "Le  Condizioni  presenti  della  Sicilia"; 
Pertile's  "  Storia  del  Diritto  italiano  " ;  and  L.  Straz- 
zeri's  "  Saggio  di  Filosofia  sintetica."  Adolfo  Bartoli, 
who  did  much  by  his  writings  on  the  history  of 
Italian  literature  to  introduce  and  further  new  methods 
of  criticism,  followed  by  various  able  writers,  died  in 
1898  at  the  age  of  sixty.  In  this  field,  as  in  that  of 
political  history,  we  find  much  minute  research  in 
various  branches — works  of  the  second  rank,  which, 
nevertheless,  are  laying  the  foundation  for  the  future 
historian  of  the  national  literature.  The  literature  of 
Italy  is  regarded  from  various  aspects  in  P.  Fcrrieri's 
"Storia  della  Letteratura  italiana";  B.  Zurabini's 
"  Studi  di  Letteratura  Italiana  " :  F.  de  Negri's  "  Dis- 
corso  filosofico  sopra  la  Storia  aella  Letteratura  ita- 
liana"; L.  Piccioni's  "II  Giomalismo  letterario  in 
Italia  " ;  and  Fel.  d'Onufrio's  "  Gl'Inni  sacri  di  Ales- 
sandro  Manzoni  e  la  Lirica  religiosa  in  It^ilia."  Pan- 
zini  has  writt^-n  a  fairly  successful  book  on  the 
"  evolution  "  of  the  much  discussed  Carducci,  whose 
"  Poesie  politiche  "  were  subjected  to  a  fine  and  ex- 


danteschi  in  Sicilia  "  Mj.  de  Leonardis's  "  L'Uno  etemo 
e  I'eterno  Amore  di  Dante  " ;  L.  Leynardi's  "  La  Psi- 
cologiadell'  Arte  nella  Divina  Commedia";  and  L. 
Luchini's  "  La  Politica  di  Dante  e  sue  Pellegrinazioni 
a  Bologna,  Padova,  Milano,  etc."  Q.  Pitre's  "Biblio- 
grafia  delle  Tradizioni  popolari  in  Italia"  is  oi  value. 
The  literature  of  other  countries  is  treated  of  in  C. 
Scgre's  "Saggi  critici  di  Letteniture  straniere";  J. 
Pizzi's  "Storia  della  Poesia  persiana";  and  Guido 
Mazzoni's  "  11  Teatro  della  Ri  voluzione,  la  Vita  di  Mo- 
liere,  e  altri  brevi  Scritti  di  Letteratura  francese." 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  "the  greatest  stylist  of  the 
modern  Italian  school,"  appears  to  show  tlie  influence 
of  Zola  quite  strongly  in  "II  Trionfo  della  Mortc," 
which,  despite  fine  passages,  is  described  as  unwhole- 
some. Another  favorite"  author,  Signora  Scrao,  in  2 
elegant  little  volumes  of  short  stories,  "  Gli  Amanti " 
and  "Le  Amanti,"  tickles  the  palate  with  tales  of 
illicit  love.  These  two  able  and  very  popular  au- 
thors fairly  represent  the  modem  tendency  of  Italian 
fiction,  the  passion  for  morbid  and  unwholesome 
themes.  Among  the  more  successful  novels  of  the 
day,  many  of  which  are  quite  ephemeral,  arc  Enrico 
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Novi's  **In  Vnno";  Luciano  Zuccoli's  "II  Desig- 
nate"; Ida  Baccini*8  "Oh,  i  miei  Temj)i";  Maria 
Savi-Lopez's  **  Lejzrgende  del  Mare  " ;  Luijd  Capuana^ii 
**  Le  Paesane  " ;  Ettore  d^OrazioV  "  Fonte  Chiarenza  " ; 
Angiolo  Silvio  ^'ovaro'8  **I1  Libro  della  Pieta"; 
Vifsfinia  Guicciardi  Fiastri's  **Fiat  Voluntas  tua"; 
Sordillo'e**  Ambizione";  **L'Ultima  Piiinavera,"  by 
Meniini  (Contessa  Marc-ello),  etc.  Worthy  of  note 
are  Rovetta's  "  Baraonda  " ;  the  prolific  Bamli's  rather 
weak  productionH,  ^  La  Castellana"  and  "Fra  Cielo 
e  Terra";  G.  Verga's  **Don  Candeloro  e  Ci";  G. 
Ne><ri'8**Runiori  mondani";  and  S.  FarinaV  "Che 
dirS  il  Mondo  ? "  There  is  poor  poetry  in  abundance. 
Among  the  few  productions  that  may  be  called  dis*- 
tinctly  ^ood,  Alfredo  Baccelli's  "  Vittime  e  Ribelli "  ia 
conspicuous.  Mantica  proves  a  genial  humorist  in  his 
graceful  "Rime  gaie";  Rapisardi— socialistic  in  his 
views,  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  Carducci — has  issued 
a  volume  of  poems,  "  Atlantide  " ;  and  Parcella,  who 
writes  in  the  Roman  dialect,  was  successful  witii  his 
burlesque  sonnets  on  the  discovery  of  America. 

Horwiy. — A.  Garborjr  has  written  a  monograph  on 
"Jonas  Lie,"  who,  "with  Bjomson  and  Ibsen,  forms 
for  all  time  an  Orion's  belt  in  Norway's  literarj' 
firmament."  New  publications  in  the  domain  of 
helUtt-Utirett  are  J.  Paulsen's  "  liaidee :  En  Kunstner- 
historie " ;  H.  E.  Kinck's  "  Ungt  Folk";  O.  Aagaard's 
"Paa  Streiftog";  B.  Lie's  "  Unge  Dage";  Mario's 
"Svundne  Tider";  R.  Lftland's  "Skattegravercn"; 
n.  Christensen's  "  Bastanler  " ;  O.  Hansson's  "  Amors 
Hevn  ";  J.  B.  Bull's  "Fra  Skog  og  ijeld":  T.  Mad- 
sen's  "  Guds  Finger" ;  A.  CoUett's"  Gamle  Christiania 
Billeder";  and  J.  Lie's  "Niobe."  llenrik  Ibsen's 
new  play,  "  Little  Eyolf,"  plunges  deeply  into  occult 
mysticism.  Its  interest  is  centered  on  the  two  fig- 
ures, husband  and  wife,  and  Rita  has  been  described 
as  the  "  most  weird,  complex,  and  fascinating  in  his 
whole  gallery  of  strange  female  mles."  A  union  of 
authors  has  teen  formed  similar  to  those  noted  under 
Sweden  in  1893  and  tliis  year  under  Denmark.  Not 
a  few  Norwegian  authors — such  as  Ibsen,  Bjomson, 
and  Lie — have  their  books  published  at  Copenhagen, 
thus  coming  before  the  Danish  public  as  well  as  that 
of  their  own  country. 

Poland.— Of  the  literature  called  forth  by  the  Kos- 
ciuszko  centenary  celebration,  a  biograpny  of  the 
hero  by  K.  is  tlie  most  important.  Contributions 
to  Polish  history  are  the  anonvmous  and  valuable 
"Hi-story  ot  the  Two  Years  1861-'fi2":  "Monu- 
menta  liiedii  aevi  historica  res  gestas  Poloniae  illus- 
trantia";  H.  Sch mitt's  "History  of  l*oland  atlter  the 
Partition,  1795-1882";  B.  Lewandowski's  "History 
of  the  Insurrection  in  Poland,  186.V18r>4";  S.  S. 
Peplowski's  "From  Galicia's  Past,  1772-1862";  St. 
Ciszewski's  "  The  Cracovians :  An  ethnographic 
Monograph  " ;  A.  Jablonowski's  "  Poland  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  in  its  geographical -statistical  Rela- 
tions": E.  Heleniusz's  "Reminiscences  of  Polish 
Times";  and  A.  il.  Koftnian's  "  Letters,  1829-1864," 
an  important  contribution  to  political  and  literary 
history.  K.  WalLszewski's  "Autour  d'un  Tronc: 
Catherine  IT  de  Russie,"  the  sequel  of  his  "Roman 
d'une  lmp<^ratrice,"  was  published  in  Paris.  Fr.  Ter- 
tikowski  ("  Public,  Private,  and  Intellectual  Life  of 
the  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans"),  S.  Morawaki 
("After  Amber:  Roman  Expedition  to  the  Mouth 
of  the  "Weichsel,"  "  Perepictycha,  Princess  of  the 
U  krainc,  .  .  ."  and  "  Tiberius  and  Hadrian ")  are 
other  hist/irians  of  the  year,  and  P.  Popiel's  po- 
litico-historical writings  have  been  published.  Un- 
der the  heading  "Religion  and  Philosophy"  we 
have  R.  Tomkiewicz's  "  Philosophy  in  Poland  in 
the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries";  W.  T.  I. 
Zaborski's  "  Religions  of  the  Eastern  Aryans " ; 
M.  Straszewski's  "  History  of  Philosophy  in  the 
Orient";  and  M.  Cz.  Przewoska's  "  Fricdrich  Nietz- 
sche as  Moralist  and  (Mtio."  M.  Zdziechowski's 
"Byron  and  his  Times";  L.  Antoni's  "Silhouettes 
and  historico- literary  Sketches";  W.  Gostomski's 
study  of  "H err  Thaddftus,"  the  epic  of  Mickiewicz; 
L  A^atuszewski's  "  The  Devil  in  Poetry  " ;  F.  Iloe- 


sick's  "On  Slowacki,  Krasinski,  and  Mickiewicz"; 
M.  Bobrzy^ski  and  8.  Smolka's  life  of  Johann 
Dlugosz,  a  Polish  historian  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
K.  Ehrenberg's  "  The  World  of  Feuilletons  " ;  and 
C.  Jellenta's  "  The  general  human  Ideal  in  tlie 
Poetry  of  the  Present"  illustrate  various  phases  of 
literature.  The  appearance  of  B.  Prases  novel 
"  Emancipation,"  directed  against  the  "  emancipated 
woman,"  was  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  literary 
events  of  the  year.  In  "  Naphtha,"  Sewer  (Macie- 
jowski)  ^ves  a  spirited  description  of  the  social  con- 
dition ot  the  workmen  in  a  Galician  petroleum  dis- 
trict. Clement  Junosza's  "  The  Spiders :  Pictures  of 
Warsaw  Life"  deals  with  the  petty  Jewish  usurere, 
while  M.  Gawalewicz  has  treated  another  phase  of 
the  Jewish  question — the  marriage  of  a  Christian 
lady  with  a  Jew — in  his  "Mechesy."  A.  Krecho- 
wiecki  in  "  There  am  I,"  and  the  famous  E.  Orzeszko 
in  "The  Two  Poles,"  both  treat  interesting  psycho- 
logical problems.  The  "  Writings  "  of  F.  Boberska, 
"  Collected  Works"  of  St.  BusgoiylSski,  and  "  Poems" 
of  M.  Kossakowska  have  appeared.  Other  noteworthy 
works  of  fiction  are  Mme.  G.  Zapolska-s  "In  the 
Blood";  Mile.  Ostoja's  "True  Histories";  several 
novels  by  Mile.  Rodziewicz;  A.  Gruszecki's  "The 
Tuzy,"  indicating  uncommon  talent;  M.  Rodricwic- 
z6wna'8  "The  Lion  in  the  Net";  stories  by  I.  Za- 
gorski,  noted  for  inventive  power  and  jperfection  of 
stvle  '1.  Dabrowski's  "  B'elka" ;  K.  R.  ^lemirowski'S 
"A  Terrible  Night";  W.  Belza's  "Miscellany, 
Sketches,  Types,  and  Pictures";  Jul.  Letowski's 
"An  angular  Soul  " ;  I.  Giiowski's  " The  House  o^ 
the  Outlawed  "  •  W.  Kosiakiewicz's  "  Ladislas  " ;  and 

A.  Soltau's  "  A  Disappointed  Hope." 

The  past  year  has  witne'«sed  the  publication  of  a 
new  edition  of  the  poems  of  K.  UjejsKi  f  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  brilliant  romantic  pleiad  of  Polish  poets) 
on  the  iubilee  of  this  septuagenarian,  as  well  as  new 
works  oy  A.  Asnvk,  the  most  remarkable  lyric  poet 
in  this  country,  'ihe  other  chief  poetical  productions 
of  the  year  are  Urbanski's  "Mutiny,"  a  patriotic  re- 
cital of  the  disasters  of  the  Polish  revolt  of  1863 ;  K. 
Glinski's  spirited  lyrics ;  "Belated  Songs,"  by  Feli- 
cyan,  highly  refined,  as  always ;  "  Borys,"  an  anony- 
mous poem  of  merit;  "Anima  Lachrymans,"  by  "J. 
Kasprowicz ;  and  Miriam's  "  From  the  Cup  of  Youth  " 
(much  praised,  "influenced  by  the  new  school  of 
westeni  poetry  "). 

Among  dramatists.  K.  Zalcwski  has  achieved  a  con- 
spicuous success  by  his  "  fantastic  "  comedy  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  it'f  "  Z.  Samecki  utilizes  tne  theory 
of  hypnotism  in  his  "Enchantments";  S.  Grayl)- 
ncr's*  "  Irene "  proved  effective  ;  Maeterlinck  has 
found  an  imitator  in  L.  Rvdel,  author  of  "  Dies  Irse  " 
and  "  The  Mother" ;  J.  VV'ieniawski's  "  Mouse  with- 
out Cat"  is  a  jolly  and  unpretentious  farce;  E.  Lu- 
bowski  has  not  been  as  successful  in  his  farce  "  An 
Excursion  under  Ditficulties  "  as  in  his  more  serious 
comedies ;  and  M.  Balucki  has  failed  in  attempting 
to  combine  melodrama  and  farce  in  "Gos.sip." 

Partugal. — Noteworthy  literary  results  of  the  quad- 
ricentenary  celebration  of  Columbus's  disco ver>-  were 
"  Algunos'Documentos  do  Archivo  Nacional  da  Torre 
do  Tombo  acerca  das  Navega^des  e  Conquistas  por- 
tuguezas,  publicados  por  oixlem  do  Govemo  de  Sua 
Mfijcstade  ..."  (1892)  and  "  Esmaraldo  de  Situ  Orbis, 
por  Duarte  Pacheco  Pereira.  £di9ao  commeniorativa 
da  Descoberta  da  America  por  Christovfio  Colom- 
bo . . ."  (1892).  Vol.  I  of  "Monumcnta  Portugaliac 
historica  a  Saeculo  octava  post  Christuin  usque  ad 
quintum  decimum  iusso  Academicae  Scientiarum 
Olisiponensis  edita"  apj>earedin  1891. 

J.  P.  de  Oliveira  Martins,  one  of  the  foremost  writ- 
ers, orators,  and  scholar  of  Portugal,  died  Aug.  2i, 
1894.  Of  his  "Bibliotheca  das  Sciencias  aociaes," 
begun  in  1H80,  16  volumes  have  appeared.  The 
fourth  (posthumous)  edition  of  Antonio  dos  Sanc- 
tos  Pereira  Jardim's  "  Principios  de  Finan^as"  (lec- 
tures delivered  186S-'69)  was  published  in  1891,  and 

B.  Aranha,  the  continuator  of  I.  Fr.  da  Silva's 
"Diccionario  bibliographico  portuguez,"  has  issued 
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Vol.  XVI  of  that  valuable  bibliography.  Finally,  J. 
D.  Cordeiro  da  Matta'a  *'  Ensaio  de  Diecionario  Kiiii- 
bundu-Portuguez"  irt  an  intereating  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  negro  languages. 

Snada. — The  important  new  works  on  national  his- 
tory deal  mainly  with  the  western  provinces.  J. 
Lenichenko  discusses  *'Some  Aspects  of  the  His- 
tory of  Social  Classes  in  the  Southwest  of  Russia 
(Galicia)  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries  " ; 
M.  Lyubavski  describes  "  The  Division  into  Districts 
and  Local  Administration  of  the  Lithuano-Russian 
State  at  the  Epoch  of  the  Publication  of  the  First 
Lithuanian  Code";  Leontovitch  is  tlie  author  of 
*'  Essays  on  the  History  of  Lithuano-Russian  Law" ; 
and  J.  Miklashevsky  has  made  researches  in  the  his- 
tory of  agriculture  on  the  southern  border  of  Russia 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Prince  Kuraken's  "Ar- 
chives," the  imiK>rtant  and  voluminous  collection  of 
the  papers  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  "  Journal  ^'  of 
the  Historical  Society  swell  the  list  of  "  documentary 
sources."  A.  Petrof  writes  of"  The  Influence  of  the 
Turkish  Wars  since  the  Middle  of  Last  Century  on 
tlie  Development  of  the  Art  of  War  in  Russia."  A. 
Velitzin  has  written  of  the  historical  development  of 
the  colonies  of  "  The  Germans  in  Russia."  Ecclesi- 
astical history  has  been  contributed  to  by  Vasil'ef 
("  History  of  the  Canonization  of  the  Russian  Saints  ") 
and  Einhom  ("  Relations  between  the  Minor  Russian 
Clergy  and  tne  Moscow  Government  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century").  V.  Seiigyevitch's  "Lectures  and 
Researches  concerning  the  Ancient  Ilistop  of  Rus- 
sian Law,"  Pavlinov's  "History  of  Russian  Archi- 
tecture," and  N.  P.  Sovko's  "  Lexicon  of  Russian 
Artists,"  deal  with  other  phases  of  national  develop- 
ment. The  5  volumes  on  "  Industries  of  Russia," 
prepared  by  the  Russian  Government  and  translated 
into  English  under  the  supervision  of  J.  M.  Craw- 
ford, consul  general  at  St.  ret«rsbur^,  contain  statis- 
tical matter  of  great  importance  and  mterest  Am<mg 
the  historic-al  lK>oks  dealing  with  countries  other  than 
Russia  is  a  valuable  monograph  on  Church  and  state 
in  Geneva  in  the  sixteenth  centurv  by  Wipper; 
Forsten's  careful  study  of  the  "  Baltic  Question  in 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries";  I.  Kauf- 
man's "  The  National  Debt  of  England,  168«-l8yo  " , 
and  P.  Martyanot^  "  Deeds  and  .Men  of  the  Century." 
Tchkhov's  voluminous  notesof  a  journey  to  the  island 
of  Sakhalin  and  V.  Sidorofs"  Through  Russia ;  I :  The 
Volga"  are  ivipressions  de  Toyage ;  and  Korolenko's 
"  In  the  Year  or  Hunger  "  vividly  pictures  the  miseries 
of  the  famishing  peasants  of  Nizhni-Novgorod.  Tlie 
vehement  criticism  of  the  social  programme  of  1880- 
'90  was  succeeded  by  discussion  of  that  of  the  "  peas- 
antists,"  and  this  in  turn  by  dispute  over  "  Marxism." 
The  literature  on  "  peasantism  "  nas  been  enriched  bv 
the  essays  of  V.  V.  ( Vorontsov),  "  Our  Political  Tencf- 
encies,"  and  the  revised  edition  of  the  second  and  l&it 
volume  of  the  "  Bases  of  Peasantism  "  of  T.  Kablitz 
(  !«»>«), recently  deceased,  a  typical  representative  of 
"  peasantism  "  in  its  most  pronounced  fonn.  The  ex- 
treme doctrines  of  the  "Marxists  "  have  been  com- 
bated by  N.  K.  Mikhailovsky,  Krivenko,  etc.  The 
confldent  hope  of  the  last  decade  in  the  arising  of  an 
original  Russian  school  of  philosophv  appears  to  have 
been  destined  to  disappointment-  though  criticism 
is  said  to  be  the  predominant  spirit,  the  new  philo- 
sophical works  represent  various  movements  and 
schools.  "  Western  Practice  and  Russian  Theory," 
by  A.  Vvedenski,  "a  philosopher  of  the  orthodox  na- 
tional type,"  and  "  Basis  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics," 
by  Tehetcherin,  the  old  follower  of  Hegel,  are  char- 
acterized as  of  the  spiritualistic  school ;  while  the  late 
V.  A.  Snegerev's  "Psychology,"  and  researches  in 
experimental  psychology  by  N.*N.  Lange,  are  classed 
with  the  empirical.  A.  Vvedenski  has  written  also 
"  The  Present  State  of  Philosophy  in  Gennany  and 
France."  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  the  'influence  of  whose 
ideas  appears  to*  be  decreasing,  has  in  "  The  King- 
dom of^God  is  within  you"  summarized  his  foniier 
religious  and  ethical  propaganda  and  defended  the 
cause  of  "spiritual  Christianity."    "The  Unknown 


Life  of  Jesus  Christ,"  bv  Nicolas  Notovitch,  is  the 
biography  of  "the  prophet  Issa,"  claimed  to  have 
been  discovered  in  a  Buddhist  monastery  in  Tibet. 
The  book,  which  has  appeared  in  English  and  French 
e<litions,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
and  has  been  regarded  as  untrustworthy.  Notovitch 
is  also  the  translator  of  "  Souvenirs  de  Sebastopol," 
written  by  various  hands,  and  collected  and  edited  by 
the  late  Alexander  IIL  Among  the  most  im{K>rtant 
publications  in  the  domain  of  literary  history  is  an 
excellent  study  of  Boccaccio  by  Alexander  \'eselov- 
sky.  Monographs  by  Shepelevitch  on  the  saga  of 
"  kudrun,"  oy  Halansky  on  the  Servian  epic  "  Song 
of  Mark  the  King's  Son,"  and  by  Sazonovitch  on 
Bulger's  "  Leonore  " ;  Istrin's  study  of  the  part  played 
by  the  famous  medueval  romance  "  Alexander  of 
Macedon"  in  Slavic  literature;  Zhitetsky^s  note- 
worthy work  on  the  "  Minor  Russian  Ballads " ;  the 
popular  books  of  the  late  Shahov  and  of  Alexey 
Veselovsky,  who  has  issued  "Studies  and  Charac- 
teristics" (essays  on  Diderot,  Beauinarchais,  Switt, 
Griboy^dov,  etc.) ;  N.  Kozhevinkova's  "  Short  Sketch 
of  the  Life  and  Work  of  W.  Shakespeare,"  are  among 
the  other  publications  in  this  field.  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  nas  published  the  complete  works  of  *the 
late  A.  Kotlarevsky  and  an  excellent  edition  of  the 
works  of  Lomonosov.  A  complete  edition  of  the 
writings  of  the  well-known  poet  A.  N.  Pleshtchecv 
(died  1894)  has  also  appeared,  and  S.  A.  Venguerov 
has  published  a  collection  of  the  Russian  poets  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Of  3ie  new  contributions  to  prose  fiction,  Bobori- 
kin's  novel  "  The  Turning  Point"  is  to  be  specially 
noted  as  an  attempt  to  present  the  social  life  of  the 
day  in  its  varying  aspects,  delineating  tlie  Hegelian, 
the  proj^ressive,  tlie  representative  of  peasantism  and 
Tolstoiism,  and  the  aevotees  of  egotism  and  unre- 
strained individuality.  Probably  the  best  new  work 
by  Potapenko,  who  is  ever  prolific,  is  the  novel 
**  Alone."  His  first  attempt  at  play  writing,  a  drama- 
tization of  Pushkin's  dcatn,  with  a  trantiformation  of 
persons  and  surroundings,  was  not  so  succef^sful. 
Tchkhov's  "  The  Woman^'s  Kinirdom"  is  intended  to 
illustrate  the  injurious  effects  of  culture  on  a  typical 
girl  of  the  commercial  classes.  Griflrorovitch,  a  writer 
of  the  18»0-'60  period,  has  published  a  short  story 
entitled  "Porfiry  Petrovitch  Mamin,  Garin,  Albov, 
Barantsevitch,  Kukushkin."  Matchet,  Olga  Shapir, 
Nefedov,  and  Sheller  (Mikhailov)  have  issued  novels 
and  stories  of  more  or  less  importance.  Other  works 
of  fiction  are :  I.  Saloft's  "  After  Nature :  Sketches 
and  Talcs";  E.  Salias's  "Ex- Hussars";  A.  Amphi- 
teatrofTs  "  The  Psychopaths :  Truth  and  Fiction  " ; 
V.  I.  Krizhanovskaya's  "  The  Jewish  Revenge  "  and 
"  The  Rekennsteins  " ;  N.  Leikin's  "  In  the  Lap  of 
Nature :  Sketches  of  Suburlmn  and  Country  Life  " ; 
V.  V.  Vereshtchagin's  "The  Litterateur";  K.  M. 
Stanyukeviteh's  "  Into  the  Sea  I "  and  "  The  Victims: 
three  Stories  "  ;  N.  T.  Lyetnefs  "  The  Disease  of  the 
l*resent "  ;  and  Barantzev itch's  "  The  Still  Joy,  and 
other  Stories."  One  of  the  indications  of  the  social 
reawakening  in  Russia  is  the  remarkable  increase  in 
the  production  and  sale  of  books,  among  which  many 
translations  serve  to  accentuate  the  "  tame  character*' 
of  which  Russian  critics  themselves  have  accused  the 
national  literature  of  to-day.  According  to  L.  N. 
Pavlenkof,  in  1893  there  were  published  in  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  with  the  singrle  exception  of  Finland, 
10,242  books  in  88,750.000  copies;  772  were  in 
Polish,  443  in  Hebrew,  and  327  in  German ;  629  were 
classed  as  h^tlea-ltttree ;  in  history  and  biography 
there  were  4t»4. 

Spain. — The  number  of  books  published  is  increas- 
ing, and  historical  literature  comprises  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  product  In  the  Academy  of 
History's  Series  "  Memorial  historico  espanol"  tliere 
have  appeared  the  sixth  and  last  volume  of  the  inter- 
esting account  of  the  rebellion  of  Catalonia  (1 652-16f>0) 
and  Jose  Cornide's  "  El  Estado  de  Portugal  en  1800." 
the  manuscript  of  which  had  lain  in  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Academy  for  ninety  years.    Another  old 
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work  18  Andres  Murier»  history  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
IV  of  Spain.  J.  Casani  y  Miguel,  keeper  of  the  Public 
Records  of  Valencia,  has  iiMUed  a  selection  of  the  aaine 
on  the  political  relations  of  Castile  and  Aragon  dur- 
ing 135o-'69 ;  V^.  Balaguer  has  written  "  Histofia  de  los 
Keyes  Catolicos  ^ ;  Carmelo  de  Eche^aray  has  busied 
hiiiiself  with  "Investigacionos  historicaa  de  Guipuz- 
coa  " ;  Davalos  y  Lerchundi's  "  La  Toma  de  Granada 
y  ('aballeros  que  concurrieron  k  Ella"  won  the  prize 
offered  at  the  quadricentenary  celebration  of  the 
capture  of  Granada;  Gen.  Artecho  issued  Vol.  VIII 
of  liis  "  War  of  Spanish  Independence,  or  Peninsular 
War";  B.  F.  Alonso,  "Guerra  hispano-lusitana " ; 
"  La  Caida  del  Principe  [Don  Carlos],  Hijo  de  Felipe 
II."  is  a  pamphlet  by  J.  Velasco  y  Santos;  and  N. 
Diaz  y  Perez  nas  written  of  "  La  Francmasoneria  es- 
panola."  'There  are  two  stragglers  from  the  Columbus 
vear — E.  Castelar's  richly  illustrated  "  Colon,"  and  A. 
i^abid^s  interesting  essay  on  the  great  navigator's  life 
before  his  first  voyage.  Works  dealing  with'  local  and 
provincial  hLstory  are  ever  plentiful.  "  Las  Jurdes  " 
D^  V.  Barrantes,  **Poblet"  by  S.  Ricoma,  a  short 
history  of  Alicante  by  N.  Ciiabas,  **  Pasco  por  el 
campo  Calatrava"  by  R.  de  Avellauo,  and  Ibanez 
>Iann's  "  Recuerdos  do  Toledo "  are  important 
publications  in  this  field ;  while  M.  E.  SantapanV 
'*  Apuntes  bio^r&ficos  de  los  Obisixw  de  Teruel  "  and 
Ortega  y  Rubio's  "  liijos  de  Valladolid  "  are  contri- 
butions to  local  biography.  Spanish  possessions, 
ancient  and  modem,  are  treated  of  in  A.  Millares's 
^  Hist<^>ria  general  de  las  Islas  Canarias  " ;  E.  Ruidiaz 
y  Caravia's  "La  Florida,  su  Conquista  y  Coloniza- 
cion"'  F.  N.  A^ilar's  "  Colonizacion  de  Filipinas" 
and  I*.  J.  Martinez  de  Ziiniga's  ^' Estadismo  de  las 
Islas  Filipinas."  R.  Delorme  Salto  has  written  of 
**Los  Aborigenes  de  America."  The  Hispano-Mo 
roccan  question  has  occasioned  the  publishing  of 
many  books  and  pamphlets,  most  of  which  are  or  no 
great  value.  Among  tne  more  important  are  F.  CoelloV 
"  Reaena  del  Rif "  and  "  From  Tlennjen  to  Melilla." 
Others  are  A.  Cabrera's  "  La  Guerra  de  Africa " ; 
Odon  de  Buen's  "  El  Confiicto  de  Melilla  y  la  Cucs- 
tion  hispano-marroque  " ;  "  Mamiecos,  el  Rif,  Me- 
lilla :  Peligros  y  Desaciertos  de  Espafia  y  Modo  de 
Remediarlos,"  by  Reparaz :  poetical  effusions  such  as 
the  '*  Romancero  de  Melilla,  por  un  Poeta  del  Rif," 
intended  to  rouse  national  enthusiasm  against  the 
unbelievers;  S.  Desclcza's  "Apuntes  sobre  el  Terri- 
torio  del  Imperio  de  Marru^cos  " ;  and  M.  01ivi^»'s 
"  Aspiraciones  nacionales  de  Espaua  en  Mami6cos.'' 
*•  Recuerdos  y  Notas  intimaa  de  Francia  y  Espana" 
is  by  E.  Blasoo.  Of  numismatic  works,  X.  Vivos  y 
Escudero's  "  Moncdas  de  las  Dinastias  arabigo-es*- 
panolas"  has  been  highly  praised.  "El  Arte  esc^- 
nica  en  Espafio,"  by  J.  Yxart,  has  appeared.  The 
Count  de  La  Vinaza's  "  La  Filologia  eastellana " 
(published  by  the  Acadcmia  Espanola),  a  treatise  on 
tne  Castilian'lanffuage,  includes  also  a  bibliography 
of  the  subject  The  same  author  has  iiiade  other 
valuable  contributions  to  bibliography,  such  as  his 
"  Bibliografia  espanola  de  Lcnjfuas 'indigcnas  de 
America,"  Other  new  publications  in  this  field  are 
F.  Escudero  y  Perosso's  "  Tipografia  Ilispalense  "  ( a 
catalogue  of  books  printed  at  beville,  14i76-ltKX>,  gained 
the  Biblioteca  NacionaVs  annual  prize  in  18H4,  and 
now  published  for  the  first  time) ;  and  the  late  J. 
E.  Ilartzenbusoh's  "Apuntes  para  un  Catalogo  de 
Periodicob  Madrilenos  .  .  .,  16(U-1H70."  A  go(xl  bi- 
Oirraphy  of  Ocilia  Bohl  de  Fabcr  (Fernan  CnbdlUro) 
has  Wen  writtt*n  by  J.  M.  Asonsio.  In  literary  his- 
tory and  criticism  we  have  "  Palique,"  bv  Leofwldo 
Alas  {('hrin.  wlio  is  lcame<l  and  wittv,  out  moder- 
ate) ;  "Solfeo,"  bv  Kmilio  BohadiUa  (^t.  Candil,  in- 
clined to  be  virulent  in  his  attacks) ;  "  Avrriduloes 
literarios,"  by  Valhuena  (Miguel  de  Escnlada) ;  S. 
Rueda's  "ErRitmo:  Critica  liti'niria":  Pi  v  Mar- 
gnlPs  "  El  Pro  v  el  Contra " ;  P.  Gener's  "*Litera- 
turas  malsanas :  Estudios  de  l*atologia  literaria  con- 
tempoHmea";  Balart's  "  Impresiones :  Literatura  y 
Arte";  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Maruuis  de  Valmar's  "Ilis- 
toria  critica  de  la  Poesia  ca.stellana  en  el  Siglo  XIX  " ; 


and  C.  de  Ansorena*s  "  Tratado  de  la  Propriedod  in- 
telectual  en  Espana," 

From  the  abundance  of  prose  fiction  the  more  note- 
worthy are  selected :  B.  Perez  G aldoses  "  Torquemada 
en  la  Cruz";  Sciiora  Pardo  BazanV  "Cuentos  nue- 
vos  " ;  Suarez  Bravos^s  "  Soledad  " ;  Palacio  Valde^'s 
"  Origen  del  Pensamiento  ";  Taboada^s  **  Mundo  Fes- 
tivo  " ;  and  "  Charada  historica  disfrazada  de  Novela," 
by  Count  de  las  Navas.  There  is  a  great  demand  for 
books,  and  wc  are  told  that  Zola  and  Tolstoi  are  in 
fashion  just  now.  "Ctyon  de  Sastre,"  by  Perez  y 
(lomez,  is  a  collection  of  humorous  articles.  *  Of  poetry 
there  is  little  to  record.  Balart's  "  Dolores  "and  "  Mar- 
araritas,^  by  G.  A.  Limeres,  have  been  well  received. 
Lopez  Silva's  "  Coleccion  de  composiciones  en  Versa" 
have  been  published.  Other  books  of  verse  are  J. 
tlackson  V cyan's  "  Alia  va  eso  I "  and  J.  Alcover's 
"  Poemas  y  llannonias."  The  Academia  EspanolaV 
"Antolo^ia  de  Poetos  liispano-americanos "  has 
reached  its  thirtl  volume.  In  awanling  the  prize  for 
the  best  modem  drama  the  choice  lav  between  Jos^ 
Echegaray's  "  Mariana  "  and  Felipe  Feliu  y  Codina^s 
"  Dolores,"  the  Academy  deciding  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer, whose  "  La  Rencorosa,"  a  three-act  comedy  in 
verse,  and  another  by  Perez  Galdos,  "  La  de  "San 
C^uintin,"  have  won  success.  Further  new  publica- 
tions in  the  broad  field  of  helles-lettres  are  T.  UlloaV 
"  Arleouinada  " ;  U.  Gonzalez  Sernino^s  "  En  pro  y  en 
contra  " ;  S.  Lanza^s  "  Artuna  " :  A.  G.  Barrili's  "  La 
Castellana";  G.  Picon  Febres's  "  Fidelia":  J.  Lopcz- 
Valdemoro's  "  Chavala  " ;  and  M.  Amor  MeilanV  *•  El 
ultimo  Ilijodalgo." 

Sweden. — Classifying  our  material,  wo  have — Hi.H- 
tory :  G.  Bjurlin's  "  Kriget  i  Norge  1814  " ;  "  Konunir 
Karl  XIPs  ogenliandiga  Bref ;  sahilatla  och  utglfna  af 
E.  Carlson";  J.  Alm^n's  "Atten  Beniadotte:  hio- 
grafiske  Anteckningar";  M.  Ilojcr's  "Fran  Franska 
revolutionens  Dagar";  W.  E.  Svedclius's  "Mana 
Stuart  och  Elisabeth";  S.  A.  Fries's  "Israels  His- 
toria  " ;  and  G.  F.  Steffen's  "  Fr&n  det  moderna  Eng- 
land.'^— Philosophy  and  economics :  A.  Nybluuif, 
"  Den  filosofiske  Forskningen  i  Sverige  fran  S'lutet  af 
adcrtonde  Arhundradet " ;  C.  Livijn,  "  Om  moderna 
social politiska  Lagar  och  La^tralag  .  .  .":  and  A.  H. 
Blomqvist,  "  Sko^shushallningens  Nationalekonomi 
och  Synpunkter  i  Forstpoliti." — Literary  historj' :  S. 
Soderman's  "  Alfred  de  Musset " ;  II.  Kev's  "  Al(»san- 
dro  Manzoni";  and  A.  Klinckowstrfmi's  "  Svipdrag 
Egilssons  Saga." — Jielles-leftreit :  F.  Bremer,  "Hem- 
met  eller  Familjesorger  og  Frojder";  C.  A.  Wetter- 
berjjh,  "  Penninger  och  arl>etc";  F.  Sigurd,  "Jennys 
Konditioner " ;  A.  Lundquist, "  Eget  vaf" ;  A.  Sclinee- 
gans,  "Kallia  Kypris";  M.  Bolle,  "Fru  Strahle"; 
S.  Lagerlr»f,  "Osynliga  Lfrnkar";  A.  Lundeg&nl, 
"Faster  UUaoch  henries  Brorsdottrar " ;  A.  Wanlen- 
berg,  "  En  stor  Man " ;  J.  Johnson,  "  De  tre :  en 
hun'ioristik  Mosaik";  J.  Sundblad,  "Fran  Officicrs- 
messen  och  Soldattfdtet " ;  II.  Westermarck,  "Fra- 
inAt " :  and  T.  Iledberg,  "  Fabror  Agathon,  lued  Acre 
Noveller." 

LITERATURE,  JAPANESE.  **The  recent 
opening  of  the  country,"  says  Chamberlain,  "was 
the  deathblow  to  Japanese  literature  proper.  True, 
thousands  of  books  and  pamphlets  still  pour  annually 
from  the  press — more,  probaoly,  than  at  any  previous 
time;  but  the  greater  number  are  eitlier  tfanslation» 
of  European  works,  or  else  works  conveying  Euro- 
pean ideas.  .  .  .  Immense  civilizing  effects  in  every 
department  of  scientific  activitv  are  being  producetl 
by  the  contemporary  school  of  Europeanized  authors." 

The  Gennan,  English,  Belgian, and  American  peri- 
odicals— more  particularly  those  devoted  to  science — 
have  publisheci  not  a  few  contributions  by  Japanese; 
and  in  Japan  itself  the  scientific  publications  of  the 
Imperial  I'niversity  (the  TokvO  Daigaku)  are  all 
printed  either  in  English  or  in  German. 

Until  1879,  it  appears,  Japanese  literature  had  not 
been  affected  by  any  Western  influences.  But  the 
change  came  with  unforeseen  rapidity.  Some  for- 
eign works  were  translated,  Lytton^s  "  Ernest  Mal- 
travcrs  "  being  the  first  to  excite  deep  interest ;  and 
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the  next  five  years  witnessed  the  production  of  a  long 
strin^;^  of  translations,  the  European  novel  having; 
suddenly  become  the  center  of  literary  interest,  while 
the  power  of  Bakin  and  his  school,  with  its  didactic 
tendencies,  was  broken  through  the  efforts  of  Tsubou- 
chi,  Yamada  TaketarO,  Ozaki,  and  others.  The  en- 
thusiasm for  the  new  movement  reached  its  heisrht 
in  1888,  and  has  since  then  subsided.  This  was  part- 
ly due  to  the  general  reaction  against  the  foreign 
spirit,  which  had  been  going  to  e.\tremes ;  now  the 
pendulum  naturally  swung  too  far  again  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  As  K.  A.  Florenz  sajjs :  "  Among  the 
Japanese  there  still  reigns  a  lively  interest  in  befUft- 
lettres.  The  most  diverse  principles  are  at  war  with 
each  other;  new  meteors  appear  and  disappear  again. 
But  the  literary  blood,  at  all  events,  is  not  sluggish 
in  circulation." 

Among  the  newer  publications  bv  Japanese  au- 
thors should  bo  mentioned  Naomi  ^Tamura's  "  The 
Japanese  Bride  "(New  York,  1893),  the  circulation  of 
the  Japanese  translation  of  which  was  prohibited  as 
an  unpatriotic  slander  on  Japan  ^s  women ;  "Japanese 
Women,"  a  composite  work  by  native  authoresses, 
privately  printed  at  Chicago;  "The  Japanese 
Abroad'^'  ("Sekai  ni  Okeru  Nihon  Jin"),  by  Wata- 
nab^  (1893,  Tokio),  an  interesting  account  of  Japanese 
of  earlier  centuries  who  traveled  or  won  fame  in 
other  lands ;  "  Japan  and  the  Pacific  "  (London,  1890), 
by  Manjiro  Inagaki;  and  Hiroguki  Kato's  "Dor 
Kampf  um's  Recht  der  Stfirkeren,"  a  much-discussed 
work  by  one  well  versed  in  the  sociological  literature 
of  Germany.  General  articles  on  modem  Japanese 
literature,  f^iller  than  this  necessarily  brief  account, 
will  be  found  in  "  Transactions  of  the  Ninth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Orientalists";  B.  H.  Chamber- 
lain's "Things  Japanese";  Henry  Norman's  "Real 
Japan";  and  K.  A.  Florenz's  "Zur  japanischen 
Literatur  der  Gegenwart."  • 

LITERATURE,  SPANISH  AMERICAN. 
South  America  is  a  "happy  hunting  ground  for 
biblioijraphy,"  says  R.  Gamett.  Jos^  Toribio  Medina, 
a  Chilian,  in  1891  produced  a  bibliography  of  Chilian 
literature  to  1810,  and  in  the  following  year  issued 
Part  II  of  his  "  Historia  y  Bibliograiia  de  fa  Imprenta 
en  la  America  Espanola,"  dealing  with  "  Paraguay  v 
el  Vireinato  del  Rio  de  la  Plata."  B.  Barros  Arana's 
"  Historia  general  de  Chile,"  Vol.  XII  (Santiago,  1894), 
and  C.  Ribs  Gonzales's  "Novisima  Recopilacion  de 
Leyesy  Dispociones  gubemativos"  (Valparaiso,  1894) 
are  concerned  with  Chilian  affairs. 

£stani.slaoZeballoSj  minister  to  Washington  from  the 
Ai^eutine  Republic  in  1898-'94,  is  noted  as  a  politi- 
cian, scientist,  and  writer,  has  produced  novels  on  the 
Indians  and  begun  a  history  of  Paraguay,  and  seems 
in  his  versatility  to  represent  what  is  best  in  his 
country  in  various  departments  of  activity  and 
thought  Domingo  Pantoja  has  shown  not  much 
prejudice  in  his  "The  United  States  and  South 
America:  the  Yankees  painted  by  themselves." 
J.  S.  Lopez  de  Goinara  has  contributecl  to  philosoi)hy 
in  his  "La  nueva  Doctrina:  Ideales  y  ObservacionJs 
de  Moral  y  Filosofia"  (Buenos  Ayres,  1893).  "La 
Provincia  Entre-Rios "  ( Parana,  18*93)  is  a  descrip- 
tive work  written  for  the  Chicago  Exposition  by  the 
commission  appointed  by  the  Government  of' that 
province  of  the  Argentine  Kepublic. 

According  to  E.  W.  Middendorf,  few  books  appear 
in  Lima,  and  those  are  mostly  printed  in  Paris. 
Literary  activity  finds  vent  in  pamphlets  and  the 
periodical  press.  (See  also  C.  R.  Markham's  "  History 
of  Peru.") 

Cuba  may  boast  of  having  produced  a  French 
academician,  Jose  Maria  de  ITeredia  (noticed  under 
^aooe}.  Carlos  M.  de  Cespedes,  an  American  bv 
birth,  18  preparing  for  publication  the  papers  of  hfs 
father,  the  Cuban  patriot  The  book  will  be  printed 
in  Paris,  in  Spanish.  The  literary  magazine  of  the 
island  is  the  "  Re  vista  Cubana." 

Scientific  publications,  not  infrequently  inspired 
i)y  foreiflrn  residents,  are  not  wanting.  The  Observa- 
torio  at  Rio  do  Janeiro  has  published  its  "  Annuario  " 


since  1885;  the  "  Archivos"  of  the  Museu  Nacional, 
in  the  same  city,  reached  Vol.  VIII  in  1892;  tlie 
**  Resultados "  of  the  Observatorio  Nacional  Argen- 
tino  are  printed  in  Spanish  and  English.  E.  Coldi, 
by  the  way,  has  issued  a  second  edition  of  tiie 
"Mammiferos"  and  "Aves"  of  Brazil.  It  may  be 
added  that  a  timely  volume  on  "  La  Cuestion  mone- 
taria  en  la  America  espaiiola "  appeared  in  Paris  in 
1898. 

LOUISIANA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  April  80,  1812 ;  area,  48,720  square 
miles.  Population  in  1890,  1,118,587.  Capital, 
Baton  Rouge. 

Gorernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Murphy  J. 
Foster;  Lieutenant-Governor  (acting),  Hiram 
R.  Lott ;  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  S.  Adams : 
Treasurer,  John  Pickett ;  Auditor,  W.  W, 
Heard;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
A.  D.  Lafargue ;  Attorney-General,  M.  J.  Cun- 
ningham;  Adjutant-General,  T.  F.  Bell;  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  Henry  C.  Newsom — 
all  Democrats.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Francis  T.  Nicholls ;  Associate  Justices. 
Samuel  D.  McEnery,  Lynn  B.  Watkins,  Joseph 
A.  Breaux,  and  Henry  C.  Miller — all  Demo- 
crats. 

Finances. — The  assessment  roll  of  1893  shows 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $15,730,- 
329.64.  The  report  of  the  Auditor  shows  that 
out  of  the  total  of  $1,407,840  levied  for  tax  in 
1892,  $1,358,178.53  had  been  paid  into  the  treas- 
ury. The  indebtedness  of  the  State  was  re- 
ported as  follows  in  the  Governor's  message : 
Total  4-per-cent.  bonded  debt,  $11,778,700 ;  frac- 
tional certificates,  $464.39;  total,  $11,774,- 
164.39;  less  retired  by  Board  of  Liquidation, 
$502,000;  net,  $11,262,164.39. 

The  provision  for  the  retirement  of  the  out- 
standing warrants  of  1885  and  1886  and  coupons 
1  to  11  leaves  no  outstanding  obligation  for  the 
support  of  the  State  government  since  January, 
1880.  Debts  created  prior  to  1880  no  authority 
exists  for  liquidating.  The  Auditor's  warrants, 
issued  under  Act  126  of  1880,  provide  for  the 
liquidation  of  all  valid  school  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness issued  by  the  school  board  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  and  by  the  parish  boards 
throughout  the  State  for  portion  oi  salaries,  etc., 
prior  to  1880.  There  are  now  outstanding  $87,- 
191.01  of  these  warrants.  As  these  warrants 
are  payable  only  out  of  school  and  general  fund 
taxes  and  licenses  due  the  State  prior  to  the  year 
1879,  and  not  receivable  for  taxes  due  prior  to 
1879  until  after  the  baby  bonds  in  principal  and 
interest  have  been  provided  for.  they  are  a  claim 
against  the  uncollected  taxes  of  the  years  prior 
to  1880. 

Under  Act  93  of  1880,  certificates  to  the 
amount  of  $281,791.64  were  issued.  Deducting 
therefrom  the  amount  retired,  viz.,  $233,081.56, 
it  leaves  outstanding  $48,718.08. 

Of  warrants  issued  on  the  revenues  of  1878 
and  previous  years,  and  drawn  prior  to  1880, 
which,  under  Act  104  of  1880,  were  convertible 
into  baby  bonds,  there  are  outstanding  $16,- 
396.65. 

In  reference  to  the  $5  or  "baby**  bonds, 
the  report  says:  "In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitutional  ordinance  for  the 
relief  of  delinquent  taxpayers,  the  Legislature, 
by  Act  104  of  1880,  created  the  funding  board, 
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whose  duties  were  to  fund  all  valid  Auditor's 
warrants  which  were  to  be  declared  fundable  by 
the  constitutional  ordinance,  and  such  obliga- 
tions of  public  institutions  as  provided  for  in 
State  ordinance,  in  bonds  of  the  denomination 
of  $0  and  coupons  attached  thereto,  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  interest  from  Jan.  1, 
1880,  and  payable  Jan.  1,  1886,  or  sooner,  at  the 

E lea  sure  of  the  State.  The  total  amount  of 
onds  issued  was  $1,381,297.52.  Of  this  issue 
there  are  yet  outstanding  $1,281,472.52  unpaid 
and  unprovided  for." 

State  Institotlons,— From  reports  made  to 
the  Legislature  in  May,  it  is  learned  that  the 
Insane  Asylum  had  700  patients.  Funds  are  on 
hand  for  additional  builaings,  which  will  a£ford 
accommodations  for  400  more.  Some  have  al- 
ready been  refused  admittance  on  account  of  the 
limited  accommodations. 

The  State  Penitentiary  had  over  1,000  inmates. 
It  has  been  run  on  the  lease  system,  the  board 
of  control  and  its  officers  receiving  their  pay 
from  the  rental :  but  the  Legislature  passed  an 
act  abolishing  that  system. 

The  Institute  for  the  Blind  had  a  larger  num- 
ber of  students  than  ever,  as  did  also  that  for 
deaf  mutes,  which  had  over  70. 

Many  improvements  had  been  made  at  the 
Charity  Hospital  within  two  years.  Among 
others,  an  additional  story  has  been  added  to  the 
annex  of  1884,  160  feet  long  by  a  depth  of  60 
feet,  for  the  use  of  the  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

At  the  last  report  713  patients  remained 
under  treatment.  During  the  year  8,330  new 
patients  were  admitted,  making  a  total  of  9,048 
inmates  treated — white  5,670,  colored  3,373. 

The  Charity  Hospital  at  Shreveport  has  been 
completed  and  has  enlarged  its  work,  yet  the 
report  says  the  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000 
is  sufficient  for  its  needs. 

The  Soldiers'  Home,  at  New  Orleans,  had  69 
inmates,  as  many  as  could  be  accommodated. 

Education. — The  number  of  public  schools 
in  1893  was  2,645,  and  of  pupils  enrolled  155,470, 
of  whom  62,654  were  colored,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  107,069,  while  the  total  school 
population  was  895.206.    The  small  number  of 

{)upils,  compared  with  the  total  of  school  popu- 
ation,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  number  of  children  are  educated  in  pri- 
vate schools,  of  which  full  statistics  are  not 
given. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  sent  out  cir- 
culars of  inquiry  in  1893  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  statistics  for  a  comparison  between 
the  cost  of  schools  and  the  amount  of  expense 
caused  to  the  public  by  crime.  Thirty-seven 
parishes  were  reported.  The'  total  expense  in 
these  for  crime  amounted  to  $205,866.54,  while 
the  total  of  public-school  expense  was  $115,- 
716.54. 

The  Stat«  Normal  School  had  an  attendance 
in  the  spring  term  of  1894  of  193  normal  stu- 
dents, and  107  in  the  model  department;  and 
the  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  hail  194  students,  of  whom  85 
were  in  the  collegiate  course. 

The  Legislature  appropriated  $8,000  for  the 
purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  in  the  pari-sh  of  Jef- 
ferson for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  depart- 


ment of  the  Southern  University  and  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College. 
The  Centenary  of  Sugar  Mannfactvre.— 

This  was  celebrated  June  30.  The  ground  on 
which  the  first  sugar  house  stood  is  now  within 
the  limits  of  New  Orleans,  in  Audubon  Park. 
The  Louisiana  Sugar  School,  connected  with  the 
college  there,  is  built  upon  the  same  spot,  and  its 
first  class,  consisting  of  3  members,  was  gradu- 
ated on  the  day  of  the  celebration. 

Sugar  cane  for  several  years  in  the  nineties  of 
the  last  century  had  been  grown  in  Louisiana, 
and  the  planters  who  had  experimented  with  it 
had  succeeded  in  making  a  sirup,  but  they  had 
secured  no  granulated  sugar  from  it.  In  1794, 
on  the  80th  day  of  June,  £tienne  de  Bore,  who 
owned  the  land  upon  which  the  park  now  lies, 
was  able  to  make  granulated  sugar.  The  school 
has  a  course  of  three  years,  covering  chemistry, 
mechanics,  agriculture,  sugar-making,  and  draw- 
ing of  sugar  machinery.  It  has  attached  to  it 
an  experimental  farm.  This  school  is  attended 
not  only  by  students  from  Louisiana  and  other 
Southern  States,  but  also  from  Spain,  the  Span- 
ish West  Indies,  and  Mexico. 

AgrIculture.—Of  25.000,000  acres  in  the 
State,  not  quit«  3,500,000  are  under  cultivation. 
Upon  these  were  grown  last  year  products  val- 
ued at  $75,000,000,  distributed  as  follow :  Sugar, 
$35,000,000;  cotton,  $21,000,000;  rice,  $3,000,- 
000;  fruits  and  vegetAbles,  $2,000,000:  com, 
oats,  and  hay,  $10,000,000;  oranges,  $1,000,000; 
live  stock  and  other  products,  $3,000,000. 

There  are  3  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
The  first,  belonging  to  the  State  University,  is 
at  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  and  has'  an 
equipment  consisting  of  45  acres,  a  complete 
sugar  house,  with  diffusion  plant,  a  9-roller 
mill,  double  effect,  vacuum  pans,  centrifugals, 
and  filter  presses,  a  laboratory  with  comiijete 
outfit  for  chemical  and  laboratory  work,  bam, 
stable,  boiler  house,  and  residence. 

Experiment  Station  No.  2,  at  Baton  Bouge, 
consists  of  a  farm  for  experiments;  the  horti- 
cultural grounds,  where  all  varieties  of  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits  are  tested;  a  botanical  garden, 
where  small  plats  of  all  available  plants  are 
grown;  a  veterinary  infirmary,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  injured  or  diseased  stock ;  and  laVxira- 
torv  work  in  chemistry,  botany,  mycology,  bacte- 
riology, and  entomology. 

FiX|)eriment  Station  No.  3,  at  Calhoun,  is  doing 
a  great  work.  Here  there  are  field  experiments 
in  every  kind  of  crop,  fruit  or  vegetanle.  Sev- 
eral breeds  of  domestic  animals  are  kept,  and 
the  surplus  sold  to  farmers  at  mere  nominal 
prices.  This  station  has  met  with  great  success 
in  growing  the  yellow-wrapper  tobacco. 

The  rapid  growth  of  rice  production  of  south- 
western Louisiana  is  shown  by  figures  given  in 
an  article  in  the  development  of  that  section: 
"This  region  did  not  come  into  public  notice 
until  1884,  when  it  began  to  receive  a  considera- 
ble immigration  from  Northwestern  States.  In 
1884,  1  rice-harvesting  reaper-and-binder  ma- 
chine was  in  use  in  the  country  there.  In  1885 
there  were  5;  in  1886  the  number  was  50;  in 
1887,  200;  in  1888,  400;  in  1890,  1,000;  in  1891, 
2,000;  in  1892  there  were  8,000  of  these  ma- 
chines in  use.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
in  1884  shipped  out  of  that  region  250  care  of 
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rice.  In  1889  there  were  over  1,000  cars  of  rice 
carried.  In  1890  there  were  2,000  cars ;  in  1891, 
5,000  cars ;  in  i893,  10,000  cars  of  rice." 

The  Levees, — The  growing  efficiency  of  the 
levee  system  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  cre- 
vasses in  1893,  compared  with  those  in  former 
years  when  the  river  was  not  so  high.  The  Gov- 
ernor's message  says :  "  The  floods  of  the  great 
river  during  1892  and  1893  below  the  Arkansas 
at  certain  points  were  higher  than  ever  known. 
During  the  year  1892  6  crevasses  occurred  in 
Arkansas,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  28  in 
Louisiana,  23  of  which  were  promptly  closed. 
The  ag:gregate  length  of  lines  destroyed  on  the 
Mississippi,  includmg  the  levees  in  Arkansas, 
was  fl^  miles.  During  the  flood  of  1893  there 
were  3  crevasses  in  Ancansas  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  7  in  Louisiana,  5  of  which  were  closed. 
The  total  length  of  line  in  this  State  and  Arkan- 
sas destroyed  during  that  flood  was  1^  miles." 

In  May  a  convention  was  held  in  Shreveport 
of  citizens  opposed  to  the  building  of  levees 
along  the  Red  river,  in  Louisiana.  They  adopted 
resolutions  denouncing  levees  as  the  cause  of  all 
the  floods  in  the  region  represented,  and  de- 
manding that  all  the  outlets  closed  be  reopened. 
The  resolutions  petition  the  Legislature  to  take 
measures  to  carry  out  the  proposed  abolition  of 
the  embankments.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  af- 
firmed that  the  levees  have  afforded  all  the  pro- 
tection there  has  been  against  floods,  and  fail- 
ures are  due  to  imperfections  and  old  work 
which  is  not  up  to  the  modem  standard. 

Labor  Riot. — The  Screwmen's  Benevolent 
Association  having  ruled  that  its  members 
should  no  longer  work  with  colored  screwmen, 
and  declared  a  boycott  against  those  who  em- 
ployed them,  a  riot  took  place  on  the  levee,  Oct. 
27,  where  negroes  were  loading  the  vessels  of  a 
steamship  company.  They  were  violently  driven 
from  their  work,  and  suffered  not  only  bodilv 
injuries,  but  also  the  loss  of  their  tools,  which 
were  thrown  overboard.  The  riot  operated 
greatly  to  the  damage  of  the  commerce  of  the 
port.  An  injunction  was  served  against  the 
association  to  prevent  it  from  interfering  with 
the  business  of  the  company. 

Wat«r  Ways. — A  water-ways  convention  was 
held  in  New  Orleans,  beginning  Jan.  9.  Con- 
gress was  memorialized  for  funds  to  improve 
the  harbor  and  develop  the  internal  water 
courses  of  the  State,  especially  Old  and  Red 
rivers,  Bayou  Plaquemine,  Atchafalaya,  Oua- 
chita, Tcche,  Lafourche,  Courtableau,  Bceuf,  and 
Grand  Lake,  with  its  connections.  Congress  was 
also  urged  to  "take  prompt  action  to  the  end 
that  navigation  of  the  Monongahela  may  be 
freed  from  private  control  and  placed  where  it 
belongs — with  .the  General  Government" — in 
order  that  consumers  of  coal  and  other  products 
going  down  by  way  of  that  river  may  no  longer 
be  subject  to  the  heavy  tolls  now  exacted  by  the 
private  corporation  that  is  enjoying  facilities 
provided  by  the  extensive  improvements  made 
Dv  the  General  Government  at  both  ends  of  the 
Monongahela. 

Another  memorial  to  Congress,  asking  for  im- 
proveinent  of  the  harbor,  was  prepared  by  the 
council  and  various  commercial  bodies  of  New 
Orleans.  An  appropriation  was  made  by  Con- 
gress for  improvement  of  Bayou  Lafourche. 


Leglslatlye  Session.— The  General  Assembly 
was  in  session  from  May  8  to  July  12. 

The  appointment  of  Sienator  E.  *D.  White  to  the 
bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in 
February,  left  a  vacancy  to  be  nlled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Governor,  who  named  Newton 
C.  Blanchard.  Donelson  Caffery,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  ftU  the  unexpired  term  of  Senator 
Gibson,  was  elected  in  joint  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  following  term  by  a  vote  of  97  out 
of  125. 

A  report  was  submitted  by  the  constitutional 
commission  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1892  to  prepare  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  Amendments  relating  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  were  recommended : 

A  ludical  change  in  the  qualifications  of  the 
voter,  making  the  property  or  educational  quali- 
fication the  alternative;  the  voter  to  be  able  to 
read  the  Constitution  in  his  mother  tongue,  or  to 
be  possessed  of  $200  worth  of  taxable  property, 
and  to  have  paid  his  poll  tax. 

Provision  for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
money  devoted  to  public  schools,  with  removal 
of  the  restrictions  on  the  appropriation  for  sala- 
ries of  State  and  parish  superintendents  and  sup- 
port of  the  office  of  the  former ;  also  provision 
for  local  taxation  for  school  purposes ;  and  for 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  seminary  fund  out 
of  the  general  instead  of  the  public  education 
fund. 

Revision  of  the  law  that  requires  six  courts  of 
appeals  with  12  judges,  holding  two  annual  terms 
in  each  parish,  so  that  there  should  be  two  cir- 
cuits in  the  State  with  3  judges  each — these  6 
judges  to  be  elected  by  the  people  in  1900,  and 
meantime  those  6  of  the  present  judges  whose 
terms  do  not  expire  till  that  date  to  preside  over 
the  reorganized  court.s.  The  maximum  limit  of 
these  courts  to  be  $3,000. 

Another  amendment  proposed  would  vest  in 
the  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction  over  "  all  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution,  treaties,  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  State,  or  in  which  the  legality  of  costs, 
fees,  charges,  or  allowances  shall  be  in  dispute, 
whatsoever  may  be  the  amount  thereof,"  and 
also  vesting  in  that  court  original  jurisdiction  of 
proceeding  tp  disbar  attorneys  for  unprofessional 
conduct.  By  the  present  law,  attorneys  can  be 
disbarred  only  on  conviction  of  crime  or  misde- 
meanor. In  the  matter  of  district  courts,  the 
amendments  would  leave  the  number  and  terms 
to  be  fixed  by  law,  and  prohibit  more  than  1 
judge  to  each  district:  the  General  Assembly  to 
fix  the  qualifications  of  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
extend  their  jurisdiction  to  cases  of  $200  exclu- 
sive of  interest. 

Amendment  to  make  it  mandatory  on  the 
General  Assembly  to  provide  for  the  trial  of  of- 
fenses below  the  grade  of  felony  before  a  jury  of 
6  in  number,  or  by  the  court  at  any  regular  or 
special  term,  and  also  to  permit  the  General  As- 
sembly to  provide  in  both  criminal  and  civil 
cases  that  a  verdict  be  rendered  by  a  less  num- 
ber than  the  whole.  Criminal  jurisdiction  not 
being  vested  in  justices  of  the  peace  in  this  State, 
there  were  only  two  alternatives,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide speedy  trial  for  minor  offenses — creating  a 
special  criminal  court  in  every  parish  for  the  trial 
of  misdemeanor,  and  amending  the  Constitution 
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80  as  to  permit  the  trial  of  such  cases  before 
the  court  at  auy  time,  with  or  without  a  jury 
of  6. 

Provision  for  enabling  the  people  of  any  parish 
or  municipality  to  tax  themselves  tor  public  im- 
provements by  a  majority  vote  of  property  tax- 
payers, and  while  protectmg  them  against  taxa- 
tion for  the  profit  of  private  corporations,  en- 
abling them  to  aid  such  general  enterprises  as  are 
to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

Giving  the  Assembly  sixty  working  days  for 
its  session,  except  in  1896,  when  ninety  days  are 
to  be  allowed;  also  enabling  the  Assembly  to 
enact  revisions  of  general  statutes  and  codes 
without  reading  in  full  in  each  House. 

Empowering  the  Assembly  to  provide  by  law 
for  pensions  to  Confederate  veterans,  and  includ- 
ing such  pensions  in  the  objects  for  which  the 
taxing  power  of  the  State  may  be  exercised. 

Providing  for  suspensicn  of  accused  public 
officials  pending  trial. 

Abolishing  the  penitentiary  lease  sj'stem. 

Simplification  of  articles  on  honiestead  and 
exemptions. 

Striking  out  the  paragraph  limiting  expendi- 
ture of  the  agricultural  bureau. 

Allowing  city  elections  to  be  held  on  days 
other  than  those  of  State  elections. 

Removing  the  restriction  allowing  contracts 
for  State  printing,  etc.,  to  be  given  only  to  resi- 
dents of  the  State. 

A  bill  to  call  a  constitutional  convention  was 
voted  down,  and  the  proposed  amendments,  in 
modified  form,  were  passed  as  joint  resolutions, 
to  be  submitted  to  vote  of  the  people. 

There  was  a  general  demand  for  a  radical 
change  in  the  election  laws — such  change  as 
would  secure  fair  elections  and  honest  counting, 
and  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Australian  ballot 
law  or  a  modification  of  that.  An  act  was  passed 
to  regulate  elections,  but  it  was  not  regarded  as 
radical  enough  for  the  emergency,  and  was  gen- 
erally condemned  by  the  press  of  the  State. 

A  railroad  commission  was  provided  for,  and 
a  State  board  of  arbitration. 

The  formation  of  a  naval  reserve  battalion  was 
authorized,  to  form  part  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  to  be  orcranized  and  equl[)ped  according  to 
the  general  plan  outlined  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  Washington. 

A  lien  law  was.  passed  to  secure  workmen  and 
furnishers  of  materials  for  buildings.  It  applies 
only  to  cities  of  50,000  or  more,  and  to  contra<;ts 
for  $1,000  and  over. 

Another  act  authorizes  colleges  in  the  State  to 
confer  diplomas  on  women  in  the  practice  of  law, 
medicine,  and  pharmacy,  when  tney  possess  the 
same  qualifications  and  requirements  as  men  do 
in  said  professions. 

A  new  law  was  made  for  the  treatment  of 
leprosy  patients.  The  Governor  is  to  appoint  a 
board  or  control  for  the  Leper  Home.  Late  in 
the  year  a  home  was  secured  in  Iberville  Parish. 
An  old  family  mansion  is  to  be  repaired  and 
taken  for  the  purpose. 

Other  measures  were  as  follow : 

Prohibitinff  the  sale  of  spirituous  lic^uors,  except 
for  medicinal  purposes,  within  3  miles  ot  certain  col- 
leares  and  schools. 

Providing  for  tiie  treatment  of  indigent  inebriates 
at  the  expense  of  parishes  and  municipalities. 


To  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  of 
fruit  trees. 

Creating  a  bureau  of  agriculture  and  immigration, 
and  providing:  for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner. 

Appropriating  $1,200  for  expenses  of  locating  po4»i- 
tions  of  btate  regiments  at  Chickamauga  and  Gett}'s- 
burg. 

To  suppress  lotteries  and  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets, 
and  advertisements  of  the  same. 

To  prohibit  the  sale  or  gift  of  intoxicating  liquors 
to  minors,  also  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women 
to  dispense  or  distribute  nquors. 

Requiring  equal  but  separate  accommodations  for 
white  and  colored  people  in  depots,  and  equal  but 
separate  coaches. 

To  regulate  the  sale  and  purity  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. 

Providing  that  the  sherififs  of  the  several  parishes 
of  tlie  btate  of  Louisiana,  the  parish  of  Orleans  ex- 
cepted, may  keep  constantly  on  hand  track  or  trailing' 
dogs,  not  exceeding  4  in  number,  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  and  pursumg  fugitives  from  justice,  and  to 
provide  for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  tlie 
same. 

Authorizing  any  married  woman  to  subscribe  for, 
withdraw,  or  transfer  stock  of  building,  homestead, 
or  loan  associations,  and  to  deposit  funds  with  and 
withdraw  them  from  any  such  association  without  the 
assistance  or  intervention  of  her  husbandL 

Prohibiting  corporations,  merchants,  or  other  per- 
sons within  the  state  of  Louisiana  from  selling  or 
dealing  in  brooms  made  in  tlie  different  State  peni- 
tentianes  by  convicts  orotlier  persons  confined  tnere- 
in,  unless  each  broom  is  stamped  or  labeled  '^  convict- 
made." 

To  provide  substantial  artificial  limbs,  and  the  re- 

Sairs  of  same  when  necest^ary,  for  citizens  of  this 
tate  who  lost  a  limb  or  limbs* in  the  military  service 
of  the  Confederate  States. 

Authorizing  candidates  for  State  and  municipal 
otWcee  to  contest  before  the  courts  the  election  of 
their  opponents. 

To  prohibit  the  board  of  school  directors  of  the  sev- 
eral parishes  of  this  State  from  combining  the  public 
schools  thereof  with  any  private  or  parochial  schools 
or  other  institutions  of  learning  imder  the  control  or 
management  of  an^  church,  religious  order,  or  abso- 
ciation,  or  any  religious  sect  or  denomination,  and  to 
prohibit  them  from  employing  as  professors  or  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  any  preacher, 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  priest,  or  other  minister  of  re- 
ligion, member  of  any  monastic  or  other  religious 
order,  who  is  in  the  actual  service  of  any  church  or 
religious  order  of  any  sect  or  denomination  whatever, 
as  a  teacher  or  minister  of  religion. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  it  to  be. 
the  sense  of  the  General  Assembly  that  United 
States  Senators  should  be  elected  by  direct  vote 
of  the  f)eople,  and  that  Louisiana  Senators  and 
Congressmen  should  work  to  that  end ;  and  re- 
questing the  Representatives  of  the  State  in 
Congress  to  urge  the  passage  of  an  act  requiring 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  remove  the  sedi- 
ment in  Bayou  Terrebonne  and  complete  the 
dredging  there;  and  placing  the  Ciialmette 
monument  under  the  care  of  the  "  Daughters  of 
1776  and  1812." 

Politics  and  the  Sngar  Interest— The  ac- 
tion of  Congress  on  the  Tariff  bill  and  its  influ- 
ence on  the  sugar  interest  of  Louisiana  caused 
great  dissatisfaction  in  the  southern  sugar-plant- 
ing part  of  the  State.  The  crop  for  1894  was 
estimated  at  845,000,000  pounds,  on  which  the 
bounty  would  be  $16,000,000.  The  prospect  of 
the  loss  of  this,  and  what  was  felt  to  be  the  un- 
friendly attitude  of  the  Democratic  party  toward 
the  great  industry  of  a  State  that  had  seldom 
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failed  to  give  its  full  vote  t^  that  party,  came 
near  making  a  very  serious  break  in  tne  political 
relations  of  those  interested.  They  regarded  the 
bounty  on  sugar  as  one  of  the  terms  of  a  contract 
entered  into  by  the  Government  with  them,  to  run 
for  fifteen  years,  on  the  faith  of  which  they  had 
improved  the  plants  for  extracting  sugar  from 
the  cane,  spending  large  sums  for  machinery, 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  justified 
by  the  value  of  the  product. 

*  The  sugar  planters  held  a  convention  in  May, 
and  sent  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
with  a  memorial,  in  which  they  set  forth  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  pro- 
tection to  the  sugar  interest.  P^ollowing  is  an 
extract : 

If  this  governmental  policy  be  now  suddenly  re- 
vcnued  ana  the  sugar  plantertft  of  Louisiana  be  aban- 
doned to  hopeletw  competition  with  the  superior  natu- 
ral advantages  of  tropical  countries  ana  with  the 
government-aided  sugar  industry  of  European  coun- 
tries, the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  will  be  instantl  v 
annihilated,  all  these  extensive  improvements  will 
become  mere  useless  incumbrances  on  the  soil  and 
utterly  valueless,  our  plantations  will  pass  under  the 
sheriff's  hammer  in  foreclosure  of  mortgages  which 
they  will  not  satisfy,  half  the  people  of  the  State  will 
be  thrown  helpless  on  the  world  without  employ- 
ment, and  Louisiana  will  present  a  picture  of  deso- 
lation comparable  only  to  the  Palatinate  after  its  dev- 
astation by  the  armies  of  its  invaders. 

Another  convention  of  sugar  planters  was  held 
Sept  17,  in  which  thev  came  out  openly  for  the 
Republican  party.  Tne  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted  wlthouta  dissenting  voice,  after  reciting 
the  injury  that  would  result  from  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  bounty,  continued : 

We  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  the  continu- 
ance of  the  treaty  with  Hawaii  by  which,  under  tlie 
recently  enacted  tariff,  the  producers  of  sugar  of  thone 
islands,  with  the  coolie  labor,  will  receive  a  bounty 
from  the  sugar  consumers  of  the  United  States  of  oveV 
$6,000,000  per  annum. 

We  earnestly  recommend  and  urge  the  people  of 
Louisiana  to  organize  themselves  into  clubs,  commit- 
tees, and  conventions  with  the  view  of  electing  mem- 
hew  from  each  district  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  pledged  to  stand  by  the  national  Kepublican 
party  in  the  organization  of  the  House  or  Beprc- 
scntatives  and  the  protection  of  American  industries. 

We  hereby  declare  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  in- 
auguration of  this  movement  are  of  a  financial  and 
industrial  nature,  and  that  the  character  and  stand- 
ing of  its  leaders  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  they 
will  ever  advocate  good  government  to  the  whole 
people  of  this  State.  We  therefore  demand  a  fair 
election  and  an  honest  count  and  return  of  the  votes 
as  cast,  and  we  exnect  at  the  hands  of  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  this  State  to  nee  to  it  that  we  have  a  fair 
representation  on  all  boaRls  of  registration  and  elec- 
tion. 

The  president  of  this  convention  shall  appoint  a 
State  committee  of  thirty-five  members,  who  shall 
have  the  full  power  of  this  convention  and  be  known 
BA  the  State  committee  of  the  national  Kepublican 
party. 

Candidates  were  put  in  the  field,  but  at  the 
election  in  November  the  Democratic  candidates 
were  declared  elected  in  all  the  districts,  though 
it  was  charged  by  the  Republicans  that  the  elec- 
tions in  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Districts 
were  carried  by  intimidation,  fraud,  and  vio- 
lence. 


The  first  attempt  to  test  the  bounty  question 
in  the  courts  was  made  in  September  by  an  ap- 
plication of  the  Miles  Planting  Company  of 
Louisiana  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  Secre- 
tary Carlisle  to  direct  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  to  appoint  the  necessary  inspec-- 
tors  at  the  sugar  houses  of  the  company  to  in- 
spect the  sugar  manufactured  under  licenses 
issued  by  the  United  States.  The  petition  to 
the  court  declares  that  inspectors  have  been  re- 
fused by  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  ground 
that  the  passage  of  the  tariff  law  stopped  all 
further  payment  of  bounty,  which  the  petitioners 
deny.  The  judge  of  the  court  at  once  issued  an 
order  directing  Secretary  Carlisle  to  show  cause 
on  Oct.  4  why  the  demand  of  the  petitioners 
should  not  be  granted.  The  court  refused  the 
mandamus,  Oct.  12,  and  the  counsel  for  the  com- 
pany gave  notice  that  he  would  move  for  an  ap- 
peal to  the  appellate  court  of  the  district. 

The  grounos  on  which  the  adverse  decision 
rested  were:  First,  that  the  act  conferring 
bounty  had  been  repealed ;  second,  that  if  that 
act  were  regarded  as  a  contract,  still  **  no  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  prohibits  Congress 
from  interfering  with  the  validity  of  contracts 
as  it  does  the  States  " ;  third,  that  even  if  there 
were  any  doubt  of  the  repeal  of  the  provision, 
the  writ  should  be  denied,  because  the  duty  re- 
quired of  the  Secretar]r  and  commissioner  is  not 
ministerial,  but  executive,  being  a  procedure  in- 
volving discretion  and  judgment  in  expounding 
the  revenue  laws. 

The  case  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
November,  and  the  court  decided,  in  tianuary, 
1805,  against  the  sugar  planters,  holding  that 
the  bounty  was  unconstitutional. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  undertook  the 
supervision  of  the  crop,  on  the  application  of  the 
planters,  in  order  that  an  official  record  might 
oe  kept  and  certificates  obtained  by  the  planters 
in  case  the  bounty  should  be  paid  on  tne  crop 
for  this  year. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  New  Orleans,  Nov.  27, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  for  securing 
the  bounty  on  this  crop,  and  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress was  adopted  setting  forth  that  everything 
needed  for  the  production  of  the  crop,  except  har- 
vesting, was  done  before  the  repeal  of  the  law ;  that 
while  the  bill  was  pending  the  planters,  who  had 
been  withholding  contracts  for  sugar-house  ma- 
chinery, being  assured  that  the  bounties  for  1894 
would  be  paid,  entered  into  engagements  with 
bankers  and  merchants  to  borrow  money  to  im- 
prove their  machinery  in  view  of  the  necessity 
for  reduced  cost  in  manufacturing  sugar ;  that 
in  the  earlv  part  of  1894  the  iron  industries  con- 
nected with  sugar  were  everywhere  idle,  and  not 
until  assurance  had  been  given  that  the  bounty 
would  be  paid  was  there  any  change.  After  the 
action  of  the  Senate  caucus  the  sugar-house  work 
required  of  the  various  foundries  was  more  than 
they  could  handle,  and  to-day  the  contracts  en- 
gaged to  be  paid  out  of  the  crop  will  bankrupt 
the  sugar  producer  and  still  leave  such  amounts 
unpaid  as  will  swamp  the  furnishers  of  supplies 
and  machinery;  that  the  whole  costs  incurred 
in  producing  the  cane  crop  and  converting  it 
into  sugar  will  reach  128,000,000,  while  not 
more  than  |20,000,000  will  be  realized  from  it ; 
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that  "  the  expected  increase  of  price  for  sugar 
over  last  years  price,  by  reason  of  the  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  tariff,  has  not  been  realized, 
partly  owing  to  the  large  supply  of  sugar  in  for- 
eign markets,  but  more  particularly  to  the  effect 
of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  which  induced 
in  advance  the  heaviest  importations  of  sugar 
into  the  United  States  that  have  ever  taken 
place  within  the  same  limits  of  time." 

LUTHERANS.  The  summary  of  statistics 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  the  year  18d4  is  as  follows :  Four  gen- 
eral bodies,  61  synods,  5,491  ministers,  0,308  con- 
gregations, 1,332,932  communicant  members,  and 
about  7,000,000  baptized  members;  3.401  paro- 
chial schools,  2.951  teachers,  and  198,787  pupils ; 
5,282  Sunday  schools,  49,618  officers  and  teach- 
ers, and  457,385  scholars.  The  benevolent  con- 
tributions for  the  year  1893-'94  (10  synods  not 
reporting)  amounted  to  $902,660.43 ;  but  if  the 
correct  figures  could  be  secured  the  amount  would 
be  more  than  |1,250,000.  These  contributions 
are  for  home  and  foreign  missions  and  other  be- 
nevolent operations  of  the  Church,  and  do  not 
include  the  amounts  contributed  for  maintenance 
of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Church,  nor 
the  amounts  contributed  by  individuals  for  vari- 
ous interests  of  the  Church,  nor  the  contribu- 
tions sent  to  missionary  and  other  societies  in 
Europe.  The  money  thus  contributed  and  not 
included  in  the  sy nodical  reports  amounts,  at  a 
low  estimate,  to  another  $1,000,000. 

There  are  within  the  Church,  and  under  its 
control,  26  theological  seminaries,  40  colleges, 
37  academies,  13  ladies*  seminaries,  85  orphans* 
homes,  and  45  asylums  for  the  aged,  deaconess 
institutions,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions  of 
benevolence  and  mercy.  The  116  educational  in- 
stitutions have  property  valued  at  $4,507,050,  the 
endowment  amounting  to  $1,332,748 ;  thev  em- 
ploy 715  instructors,  and  have  12,092  students, 
2,730  of  whom  are  in  preparation  for  the  minis- 
try (only  half  the  institutions  reporting  the  lat- 
ter item).  The  80  benevolent  institutions  report 
the  value  of  property  at  $2,827,092,  endowment 
amounting  to  $186,050,  and  82,554  inmates.  The 
periodical  literature  of  the  Church  in  North 
America,  not  counting  parish  papers,  embraces 
47  English  publications,  49  German,  12  Norwe- 

ran,  7  Swedish,  4  Danish,  3  Icelandic,  8  Finnish, 
Slavonian,  and  1  French. 

Of  the  4  general  bodies,  only  the  synodical 
conference  held  a  convention  during  the  vear. 
The  fifteenth  biennial  convention  of  this  body 
was  held  in  St.  Matthew's  Church.  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  beginning:  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  8,  1804. 
The  synodical  sermon  was  delivered  by  President 
Bad  in  g.  The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  the  Rev.  John  Bading.  Milwaukee, 
Wis. ;  vice-president,  the  Rev.  P.  Brand.  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. ;  secretaries,  the  Revs.  Christian  Kuehn, 
Belleville,  111.,  and  C.  Frank,  Evansville,  Ind. ; 
treasurer,  Mr.  H.  A.  Christiansen,  Detroit,  Mich. 

This  general  body  consists  chiefly  of  German 
Lutherans,  and  embraces  the  large  synod  of  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  and  other  States,  and  the  synods  of 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  W^isconsin,  and  the  Eng- 
lish synod  of  Missouri  and  other  States.  At  this 
convention  2  delegates  were  present  from  the 
Norwegian  Synod,  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  this  body,  but  on  account  of  the  predestinarian 


controversy  had  withdrawn  and  for  a  tune  occu- 
pied an  inaependent  position.  They  were  hearti- 
ly welcomed  by  the  president,  and  2  delegates 
were  elected  to  represent  the  general  body  at  the 
next  convention  of  the  Norwegian  Synod. 

Much  time  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  a 
thesis  prepared  hythe  Rev.  Prof.  Adolph  Hoe- 
necke,  Mil  waukecWis.,  on  the  subject  of  "  Fanat- 
icism." Business  sessions  were  held  every  after- 
noon, at  which  the  educational  and  home  and 
foreign  missionary  interests  were  considered  and 
acted  on.  The  educational  institutions  main- 
tained by  the  synods  in  connection  with  this  body 
number  4  theological  seminaries,  11  colleges,  6 
academies,  and  15  benevolent  institutions.  Two 
new  colleges  were  established  within  the  last  year 
— St.  John's  College,  at  Winfield,  Kan.,  and  Con- 
cordia College,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  work  to 
which  a  great  deal  of  time  was  devoted  and  for 
which  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been  ex- 
pended is  that  of  the  mission  among  the  f  reed- 
men  of  the  South.  Missionaries  are  supported 
by  the  Church,  and  congregations  and  schools 
are  established  and  supported  in  numerous  places 
in  the  Southern  States.  Mission  work  is  also  car- 
ried on  among  the  Indians.  Steps  were  taken 
at  this  convention  toward  the  beginning  of  a 
mission  in  some  foreign  country.  China  was  se- 
lected where  the  beginning  should  be  made,  but 
owing  to  the  breaking  out  of  war  this  field  has 
been  abandoned,  and  later  India  was  selected,  to 
which  country  2  missionaries  were  sent  during 
the  present  year.  The  next  convention  of  this 
body  will  beheld  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  in  August, 
1896.  This  body  embraces  1,590  ministers,  2,284 
congregations,  and  456,888  communicant  mem- 
bers. 

The  statistics  of  the  other  general  bodies  are : 


6«ne»I  Council 

General  8ynod 

United  Synod,  Boiitb . . . 


While  these  general  bodies  held  no  conven- 
tions during  the  year  the  interests  of  the  Church 
were  cared  for  by  the  various  boards.  The  mis- 
sions in  India,  both  of  the  General  Council  and 
the  General  Synod,  and  the  mission  of  the  latter 
in  Africa,  are  making  commendable  progress. 
New  missionaries  were  sent  to  India  by  the  boards 
of  both  general  bodies.  No  accurate  statistics 
of  this  work  can  be  given,  as  the  boards  report 
only  biennially. 

Within  the  General  Council  the  event  of  the 
year  was  the  celebration  of  the  thirtieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  theological  semi- 
nary at  Philadelphia^  now  located  at  Mount  Airy, 
in  that  city.  This  institution  is  the  result  of  the 
far-sightedness  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg, 
who  had  in  mind  the  establishment  of  a  theo- 
logical school  as  one  of  the  great  objects  for  which 
the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  was  organized. 
His  son-in-law  and  successor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
Christian  Kunze,  cherished  the  same  project,  and 
made  preparations  for  it  by  establisning  a  Lu- 
theran academy  in  Philadelphia.  After  Dr. 
Kunze's  removal  to  New  York,  Drs.  Helmuth 
and  Schmidt  repeatedly  urged  the  project,  and 
meanwhile  had  almost  constantly  some  theologic- 
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al  students  under  their  care.  Nearly  a  hundred 
years  afterward  the  seminary  was  established — 
in  1864 — without  buildings  and  with  no  endow- 
ment. In  a  short  time,  however,  several  chairs 
were  endowed,  and  the  work  of  the  institution 
prospered.  More  than  700  students  have  been 
educated  in  the  seminary.  In  the  Ministerium 
of  Pennsylvania  alone  205  out  of  309  pastors  on 
the  roll  at  the  last  meetins  received  their  train- 
inic  in  this  institution.  In  the  Ministerium  of 
New  York  01  out  of  136  are  enrolled  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  seminary.  More  than  half  of  the 
ministers  in  the  Pittsburg  Synod  are  among  the 
seminary  alumni  Some  of  her  sons  have  fallen 
in  India,  and  others  are  still  laboring  there.  The 
alumni  of  the  seminary  are  scattered  over  the 
United  States.  They  are  laboring  in  all  the  gen- 
eral bodies  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  a  Philadel- 
phia alumnus  being  president  of  the  General 
Synod.  The  president  and  3  of  the  professors 
of  the  new  theological  seminary  in  Chicago  are 
graduates  of  this  institution ;  so  also  is  1  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  seminary  itself.  She 
has  had  among  her  students  natives  not  only  of 
the  United  States,  but  of  Canada,  Germany,  l^or- 
way,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Russia,  and  Hin- 
dustan. When,  in  1893,  the  venerable  chairman 
of  the  faculty,  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Schaeffer, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday, 
he  was  greeted  by  the  students  in  6  languages. 
The  seminary  has  property  valued  at  $130,(K)0,  and 
endowment  amounting  to  nearly  as  much  more. 

Among  the  independent  synods,  the  Joint 
Synod  of  Ohio  held  its  thirty-second  convention 
at  Columbus,  and  took  an  important  step  in  the 
selection  of  a  president  who  shall  devote  his 
time  to  the  wort  of  the  synod.  The  Rev.  C.  H. 
L.  Schuette,  formerly  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Capital  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  elected 
to  this  office.  The  Ohio  synod  is  one  of  the  old- 
est bodies  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  and  has 
numerous  important  institutions  and  operations 
under  its  control.  The  synod  has  389  ministers, 
548  congregations,  and  7i,768  communicants. 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  United 
Norwegian  Church  was  held  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Jane  13-21,  1894.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  700  clerical  and  lay  delegates,  and  by  about 
an  equal  number  of  visitors  from  the  congre- 
gations. The  following  are  the  officers  of  the 
synod :  The  Rev.  Gjermund  Hoyme,  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  president;  the  Rev.  Th'eodor  H.  Dahl, 
Stoughton,  Wis.,  vice-president ;  the  Rev.  Jens 
C.  Jensson,  Clinton,  Wis.,  secretary ;  and  Hon. 
Lars  Swensson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  treasurer. 
The  synod  was  organized  In  1890,  and  has  300 
ministers,  1,028  congregations,  and  107,830  com- 
municant members,  and  last  year  expended 
nearly  $70,000  for  missions  and  works  of  mercy. 
The  treasurer's  report  showed  that  the  synod 
possesses,  in  property  and  endowment,  mo.- 
000.  The  report  on  educational  institutions  'for 
the  last  year  showed  that  the  theological  semi- 
nary at  Minneapolis  had  39  theological  and  60 
collegiate  students,  who  were  cared  for  in  tem- 
porary quarters,  the  institution  having  no  build- 
mgs.  A  committ.ee  was,  however,  appointed  at 
this  convention  to  take  steps  toward  securing 
land  and  monev  for  the  much  needed  buildings. 
Augustana  College,  at  Canton,  S.  Dak.,  reported 
140  students;  St.  Olaf  College,  at  Northfield, 


Minn.,  129  students;  Concordia  College,  at 
Moorhead,  Minn.,  216  students;  the  college  at 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  254  students ;  the  nor- 
mal school  at  Madison,  Minn.,  98 ;  the  institute 
at  St.  Ansgar,  Iowa,  150;  and  the  Indian  mission 
school  at  Wittenberg,  Wis.,  155  students.  Pa- 
cific University,  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  students  in  the  fall  of  the 
year.  The  mission  superintendent  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  most  important  points 
for  mission  work  at  present  are  Chicago  and 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  mission  treasurer  re- 
ported an  income  of  |21,000  during  the  year  for 
missions^  and  the  receipts  for  educational  and 
benevolent  work  as  amounting  to  $100,000. 

The  tercentenary  of  the  birth  of  Gustaviis 
Adolphus,  which  occurred  on  Dec.  9,  was  very 
generally  observed  throughout  the  Church  in 
America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  by  Lutherans  of 
all  nationalities,  as  also  by  other  Protestants. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  the  Lutheran  hero  of 
the  North,  the  defender  of  the  faith  against 
Romanism,  and  a  martyr  for  Protestantism. 
He  was  born,  Dec.  9, 1594,  at  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
and  was  the  son  of  Charles  IX  and  grandson  of 
Gustavus  Vasa.  By  the  latter  the  Reformation 
was  introduced  into  the  country,  and  all  Scan- 
dinavian countries  have  been'  Lutheran  ever 
since.  King  Charles  died,  Oct.  30, 1611,  and  his 
son  Gustavus  was  crowned  King.  He  is  par- 
ticularly known  in  history  as  the  defender  of  the 
faith  during  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  1618-'48. 
Gustavus,  seeing  the  wrongs  against  the  Lu- 
theran princes  and  people,  and  being  urged 
by  the  smaller  states  and  many  free  cities  of 
Germany,  came  to  the  help  of  his  fellow-Luther- 
ans, landed  in  northern  Germanv  at  the  head 
of  his  Swedish  and  Finnish  soldiers  in  June, 
1630.  In  eight  months  he  had  captured  80  for- 
tified towns  and  cities.  He  defeated  the  armies 
of  Tilly  and  Pappenheim  near  Leipzig,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1630.  From  this  time  he  began  to  be 
regarded  as  the  liberat-or  of  the  Protestants,  and 
by  the  following  spring  almost  all  Bavaria  was 
in  his  possession.  During  16#]2  numerous  battles 
were  fought,  in  one  of  which,  at  the  river  Lech, 
near  Rain,  Tilly  was  mortally  wounded.  While 
the  anny  of  Gustavus  was  victorious,  that  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  was  defeated  by  Wallen- 
stein,  who  now  united  his  forces  with  the  impe- 
rialists of  Bavaria  and  marched  against  Gustavus. 
Thev  met  at  Luetzen,  near  Leipzig.  The  night 
of  S^ov.  5,  1632,  was  spent  in  preparation  for 
battle,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  6th.  when  the 
fog  lifted,  the  soldiers,  with  Gustavus,  were 
kneeling  in  their  ranks.  They  sang  Luther's 
battle  hymn,  "  A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God," 
and  Gustavus's  hymn, "  Fear  not,  0  little  fiock," 
and  then  charged  the  enemy  with  the  prayer, 
"  Lord  Jesus,  help  me  to  fight  for  the  honor  of 
thy  name ! "  The  King  was  killed  while  leading 
his  soldiers,  but  his  array  defeated  Wallenstein 
and  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  that  war. 

Another  event  of  more  than  ordinary  impor- 
tance to  Lutherans  in  this  country  was  the  bi- 
centennial celebration  of  the  Francke  institu- 
tions at  Halle,  Germany,  which  was  attended  by 
two  representatives  of  the  Church  in  this  coun- 
try. The  connection  of  the  Halle  institutions 
with  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  was 
very  close  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
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MADAGASCAR,  a  kingdom,  coextensiye  with 
the  island  of  Madagascar,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
east  of  Africa.  The  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
Madagascar  and  the  adjacent  islands  were  con- 
ceded by  letters  patent  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  a  Frencn  commercial  company  called 
the  Eastern  Company  when  Cardinal  Richelieu 

governed  France.  Since  then  many  attempts 
ave  been  made  by  the  French  to  make  them- 
selves the  military  masters  of  the  island. 
French  traders  and  missionaries  were  successful 
in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  es- 
tablishing relations  with  them.  In  1816,  when 
France  ceded  Mauritius  to  Great  Britain,  the 
island  of  Reunion  was  retained  in  order  to 
fifuard  the  historical  rights  over  Madagascar. 
When  the  French  trade  in  the  South  Seas  dwin- 
dled, Americans  and  Englishmen  obtained  a  pre- 
ponderant share  of  the  trade  of  Madagascar,  and 
Congregationalist  missionaries  from  Great  Brit- 
ain supplanted  the  French  Jesuits.  They  were 
favored  and  encouraged  by  the  Hova  Govern- 
ment, which  since  the  conquests  of  Radama  I, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
has  claim^  dommion  over  all  the  tribes  of  the 
island.  When  the  European  powers  began  the 
scramble  for  Africa  the  French  Republic  found 
it  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the  new  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  regard  to  sovereign  rights  over 
uncivilized  countries,  to  render  more  effective 
its  historical  protectorate  over  Madagascar.  A 
naval  force  was  sent,  in  1888,  to  enforce  the 
French  claim  to  a  protectorate  over  the  Saka- 
lava  country  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  made  with  its 
chief  in  1841,  and  to  punish  the  Ilovas  for  vari- 
ous wrongs  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
against  French  citizens  and  the  Sakalavas.  The 
port  of  Tamatave  and  other  points  on  the  coast 
were  occupied.  The  Hovas,  however,  in  their 
kingdom  of  Imerina  (or  Emyrna),  in  the  ele- 
vated interior,  were  safe  from  attack,  prot-ected 
by  what  Radama  1  called  his  best  generals — the 
fever  of  the  marshy  coast  district  and  the  belt 
of  virgin  tropical  forest,  intersected  by  numer- 
ous deep  rivers.  After  two  inconclusive  and 
costly  campaigns  the  French  concluded  a  treaty 
at  Tamatave  on  Dec.  17,  1885,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  Ifova  Government  agreed  to  p|ay 
a  war  indemnity  of  10,000,000  francs,  to  receive 
a  French  resident  general  with  a  small  mili- 
tary escort  at  Antananarivo  (their  capital),  who 
should  advise  the  Government  in  foi-eign  affairs, 
and  to  cede  to  the  French  Government  the  dis- 
trict of  Diego  Suarez.  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island,  for  a  colony.  The  French  Govern- 
ment acknowledged  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
Ilova  Government  over  all  the  rest  of  Madagas- 
car. England  (in  the  Anglo-French  agreement 
of  Aug.  5,  1890)  and  Germany  recognized  the 
French  protectorate  over  Madagascar;  but  the 
liova  Government  refused  to  acknowledge  that 
the  treaty,  which  spoke  only  of  the  "  high  guar- 
antee" of  France,  conferred  the  right-s  of  a  pro- 
tectorate. T)ie  English  and  German  consuls 
applied  to  the  French  resident  for  their  exeqna- 


turgf  but  the  native  Government  would  issue 
none  through  his  agency,  and  issued  one  direct 
to  the  American  consul,  the  United  States  not 
having  recognized  the  French  protectorate. 

The  Government  of  Emyrna  is  an  unlimited 
despotism,  exercised  in  the  name  of  Queen  Ra- 
navalona  III  by  her  Prime  Minister,  Rainiiairi- 
vony,  who  is  also  her  husband,  and  was  the  hus- 
band of  her  aunt  and  predecessor,  Ranavalona 
II.  The  Queen,  who  is  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1883.  She  is  held 
in  the  greatest  reverence,  as  are  also  the  chiefs 
among  some  of  the  other  tribes,  but  she  does 
not  interfere  in  politics.  Rainilairivony,  who 
was  bom  in  1826,  has  exercised  autocratic  powers 
since  1864.  There  are  ministers  who  have  charge 
of  the  Departments  of  Education,  Justice,  the  In- 
terior, and  Foreign  Affairs,  but  they  are  only  his 
deputies  and  are  removable  at  his  pleasure. 
The  Queen  and  most  of  the  nobility  and  official 
class  are  professed  Christians,  and  Protestant^ 
ism  of  the  Congregational  type  has  been  adopted 
as  the  (*«urt  religion,  though  the  fmidroana  or 
bath  festival,  ancestor  worship,  and  other  pagan 
rites  are  kept  up.  About  40  per  cent,  of  the 
Hovas  and  a  considerable  proportion  among  the 
other  tribes  of  the  central  part  of  the  inland  are 
nominal  Christians,  the  upper  classes  Protestant, 
and  the  lower  classes  ana  slaves  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  In  connection  with 
the  churches  schools  have  been  established,  and 
the  Government  has  endeavored  to  make  at- 
tendance compulsory.  The  extension  of  en- 
forced labor  and  military  conscription  has  en- 
gendered gang  robbery  and  crimes  of  violence, 
from  which  French  planters  and  settlers  have 
suffered.  The  French  Chamber,  in  1891,  passed 
a  bill  to  establish  French  tribunals  to  try  all 
cases  affecting  Europeans.  The  Hova  Govern- 
ment refused  to  recognize  the  right  of  such 
jurisdiction,  and  no  courts  were  constituted 
until  late  in  1893,  when  one  was  established  at 
Tamatave. 

The  chief  official  source  of  revenue  is  the  cus- 
toms. The  only  other  money  tax  is  a  small 
head  tax.  The  Queen  has  the  right  to  exact  the 
personal  service  of  any  of  her  subjects,  and  the 
property  of  any  of  them  is  liable  to  be  taken  for 
the  needs  of  the  State.  A  large  money  income 
has  been  obtained  from  mining  licenses  and 
royalties  paid  by  gold  miners.  The  natives  are 
forbidden  to  dig  gold  on  their  own  account 
under  pain  of  death.  There  is  a  debt  of  15,000,- 
000  francs,  borrowed  in  1886  from  the  Comptoir 
d'Escompte  of  Paris,  of  which  10,000,000  francs 
went  to  pay  the  war  indemnity  to  Prance.  The 
revenue  of  the  Government  has  been  expended 
largely  in  purchasing  armaments  and  perfecting 
the  training  of  the  Malagasy  army,  in  expecta- 
tion of  another  conflict  with  France.  The  regu- 
lar army  numbers  about  14,000  men,  who  have 
been  drilled  by  English  officers.  The  infantry 
are  armed  with  the  Snider  rifle  of  0*577  caliber. 
Antananarivo  is  fortified,  and  is  defended  by 
100  guns  of  recent  manufacture.    Some  60,000 
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Snider  rifles  have  been  imported  since  the  war 
of  1885,  and  there  were  already  40,000  on  the 
island.  There  are  2  batteries  of  7-pounder 
mountain  guns,  each  of  6  guns,  2  batteries  of 
«5-barreled  Gardners,  each  of  6  guns,  and  6  bat- 
teries of  6-barreled  Gatling  guns.  The  total 
fighting  strength  of  the  nation  is  about  300,000 
men,  for  less  than  one  half  of  whom  there  are 
firearms,  while  the  rest  would  be  armed  with 
spears. 

Area  and  Popalatlon. — The  area  of  Mada- 
gascar is  estimated  at  228,500  square  miles. 
The  population  is  between  3,500,000  and  5,000,- 


and  gold  are  abundant  The  annual  export  of 
gold  dust  to  England  was  estimated  in  1892  to  be 
1500,000.  The  total  value  of  exports  in  1890  was 
reported  to  be  3,741,355  francs,  but  the  returns 
are  incomplete  and  the  commerce  has  since  in- 
creased greatly.  The  total  commerce,  import 
and  export,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  nearly  35,- 
000,000  francs.  The  French  have  not  gained 
by  this  development.  They  have  not  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade,  while  the  British 
have  40  per  cent.,  the  Americans  30  per  cent., 
and  the  Germans  20  per  cent.  Of  255  vessels 
entered  at  the  port  of  Tamatave  in  1890,  183 
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000.  The  dominant  Hova  tribe  numbers  800,- 
000  or  1,000,000.  Antananarivo  has  about  100,- 
000  inhabitants,  and  Tamatave  15,000. 

Commerce. — The  imports  in  1890  were  valued 
at  5,597,260  francs,  of  which  2,725,780  francs 
were  for  textile  manufactures,  mainly  American 
sheetings  and  striped  cloth  for  garments,  of 
which  $580,000  worth  were  imported  in  1892. 
The  English  manufacturers  have  tried  to  com- 
pete by  imitating  the  American  goods.  The  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  amount  to  about 
1200,000  a  year,  mostly  consisting  of  rubber 
and  hides.  Rafia  fiber  is  exported  to  Europe  to 
be  made  into  rope  for  tying  vines.  Crocodile 
skins,  wax,  oxen,  coffee,  hemp,  copal,  vanilla,  oil 
seeds,  horns,  tallow,  and  cabinet  woods  are  other 
exports.  The  silkworm  is  cultivated,  and  silk  is 
woven  by  the  natives,  as  well  as  the  rafia  cloth. 
Rice  is  raised  in  abundance,  and  is  the  ordinary 
food  of  the  people.  Their  chief  wealth  consists 
in  herds  of  cattle.  Copper,  iron,  lead,  silver, 
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were  British,  39  French,  11  German,  and  10 
Danish. 

The  French  Ultimatnm.— Through  jealousy 
of  the  French  claim  of  a  protectorate,  the  Prime 
Minister  has  hampered  French  trade  and  enter- 
prise wherever  he  could,  and  granted  the  valu- 
able concessions  to  Englishmen  and  Americans. 
A  Frenchman  obtained  the  first  privilege  to 
opjen  gold  mines,  but  was  prevented  from  ob- 
taining the  necessary  laborers.  Subseouently 
mining  rights  were  accorded  to  Englisn  com- 
panies, and  every  facility  was  given  them.  The 
monopoly  of  the  rubber  trade  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  island  and  a  concession  of  225  square 
miles  were  ^ranted  to  John  L.  Waller,  who  had 
been  Unitea  States  consul,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  French  planters  and  traders  who  had  estab- 
lished themselves  there.  The  preference  con- 
tinuallv  shown  by  Rainilairivony  to  the  com- 
mercial rivals  of  the  French  caused  a  tension  in 
the  diplomatic  relations  with  France,  which  had 
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become  smoother  after  the  first  sharp  dispute 
over  the  exequatur  question.  The  planters  of 
French  and  other  nations  were  harassed,  and 
some  of  them  killed,  by  brigands  and  by  the 
Favalhos,  the  Antankares,  and  other  predatory 
tribes.  Nothing  was  done  by  the  Hova  authori- 
ties to  check  such  outrages.  Many  believed  that 
they  encouraged  them  in  the  ho]3e  of  driving  out 
3olonists.  The  French  authorities  prohibited 
the  importation  of  arms  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Brussels  convention,  and  some  consignments 
were  seized  as  contraband.  It  was  easy,  how- 
ever, for  the  American,  German,  and  English 
importers  of  firearms  to  find  landing  places  un- 
guarded. 

In  May,  1894,  M.  P.  Larrouy  informed  the 
Hova  Prime  Minister  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment would  recognize  no  concessions  without 
the  previous  assent  of  the  French  representative. 
This  protest  had  special  reference  to  the  conces- 
sion of  territory  and  trading  privileges  to  Mr. 
Waller.  The  ^rrison  at  Diego  Suarez  was  re- 
enforced  by  300  men,  and  that  of  Reunion  by 
860,  when  the  depredations  of  the  Malagasy 
tribes  grew  more  frequent  and  when  the  ques- 
tion of  concessions  to  loreigners  came  to  a  direct 
issue.  A  boundary  dispute  occurred  at  Diego 
Suarez,  where  the  Malagasy  governor  of  the 
northern  part  of  Madagascar,  whose  headquar- 
ters are  in  the  fortified  town  of  Ambohimarina, 
near  the  French  settlement,  claimed  that  the 
limit  of  French  territory  was  1^  mile  from  the 
bay  shore.  French  gendarmes  after  some  dis- 
turbances arrests  several  Hova  officers  in  the 
town  of  Ambibaka  and  seized  the  place,  but  re- 
treated when  the  Hovas  advanced  in  force,  evac- 
uating the  territory  claimed  and  occupied.  M. 
Larrouy  left  Madagascar,  and  in  September  Le 
Myre  de  Vilers  was  sent  to  Antananarivo  on  a 
special  mission.  The  naval  division  patrolling 
the  coast  was  re-enforced  by  5  vessels.  The 
French  residents  of  Antananarivo  and  foreign- 


ers in  other  places  in  the  interior  sought  a  safe 
refuge  in  the  coast  towns  on  being  warned  bv 
the  French  representatives.  M.  de  Vilers  reached 
the  Hova  capital  and  had  his  first  interview  with 
Rainilairivony  on  Oct.  17,  when  he  presented  a 
draft  treaty  for  the  consideration  of  the  Mala- 
gasy Government.  This  interdicted  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  from  holding 
any  relations  with  foreign  governments  and  their 
agents  except  through  the  intermediation  of  the 
French  resident  general ;  required  every  govern- 
ment concession  made  directlv  or  indirectly  by 
the  Malagasy  Government  to  frenchmen  or  to 
foreigners  to  be  first  submitted  to  the  French 
resident  general  for  his  approval;  |^ve  the 
French  Government  the  ri^ht  to  maintain  in 
Madagascar  any  forces  that  it  judged  necessary 
for  insuring  the  safety  of  its  subjects  and  of 
foreigners ;  and  authorized  the  Fiench  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  works  of  public  utility  if  the 
Government  of  the  Queen  refrained  from  doing 
so,  such  as  harbors,  roads,  railroads,  canals,  etc., 
having  for  their  object  the  development  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  to  collect  the  re- 
sulting tolls  and  dues.  The  Hova  Prime  Minis- 
ter attempted  to  procrastinate,  whereupon  the 
French  envoy  sent  an  ultimatum  on  Oct.  20, 
saying  that  if  the  treaty  was  not  approved  and 
ratifiS  by  the  Queen  before  the  evening  of  Oct 
26  he  would  haul  down  his  flag  and  quit  the 
capital.  The  Prime  Minister  sent  a  reply  on 
Oct.  22,  in  which  he  recited  a  long  list  of  griev- 
ances, mostly  pettv  acts  of  lawlessness  on  the 
part  of  French  soldiers,  as  an  introduction  to 
the  practical  rejection  of  every  article  of  the 
proposed  treaty.  On  Oct.  24  he  presented  a 
counter-project'  the  aim  of  which  was  to  dimin- 
ish rather  than  increase  French  influence  in 
Madagascar.  He  offered  to  give  any  explana- 
tions that  might  be  necessary.  The  French 
plenipotentiary  thought  none  were  necessary, 
and  after  warning  his  old  friend  Rainilairivony 
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in  a  private  letter  that  he  held  in  his  hand 
peace  and  prosperity  or  war  and  his  country's 
ruin,  on  Oct  27  hauled  down  the  tricolor  and 
depiut^  with  his  suite  for  the  coast  at  Ma- 
junffa. 

The  British  and  Norwegian  residents,  who 
were  invited  to  retire  with  the  French,  declined, 
and  showed  a  lively  sympathy  with  the  Hovas. 
The  party,  consisting  of  the  French  official  rep- 
resentatives, the  resident  traders,  and  75  marines 
who  formed  the  guard  of  the  resident  general, 
had  a  difficult  march,  for  no  porters  could  be 
hired  and  the  natives  would  sell  them  no  food. 
Bands  of  Hovas  followed  them  all  the  way,  but 
did  not  molest  them.  Whenever  they  ap- 
proached a  village  the  natives  removed  all  food 
and  guarded  the  entrance  with  arms. 


of  700  marines  arrived  at  Tamatave  and  took 
possession  on  Dec.  10.  The  neighboring  fort 
of  Farafatra  was  bombarded  and  captured 
and  the  adjacent  district  occupied.  The  Queen 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people  to 
fipht  for  their  liberties.  CoL  St.  Leeer  Sher- 
vmton  and  a  number  of  other  British  officers 
landed  in  Madagascar,  eluding  the  French,  and 
went  to  Antananarivo  to  organize  the  Hova 
defense.  The  French  exjjeditiona^  force  was 
expected  to  start  in  the  middle  of  March,  1895. 
About  250  men  were  allowed  to  volunteer  from 
each  of  the  18  army  corps  of  France.  The  expe- 
dition was  intendea  to  consist  of  13  battalions  of 
infantry,  7  batteries  of  artillery,  8  sections  of 
army  service  corps,  1  squadron  of  cavalry,  4 
companies  of  engineers,  6  companies  of  transport 
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In  November,  M.  Hanotaux  announced  that  an 
expeditionary  force  would  be  sent  to  Madagas- 
car strong  enough  to  go  straight  to  the  Hova 
capital.  The  Chamber  voted  a  credit  of  65,000,- 
000  francs  for  the  dispatch  of  a  force  of  15,000 
men.  Included  in  the  estimate  was  the  sum  of 
3,000,000  francs  for  a  cable  between  Mozambique 
and  Majunga,  on  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar, 
the  proposed  starting  point  of  the  expedition. 
The  sum  set  down  for  the  Ministry  of  War  was 
43,500,000  francs,  while  21,500,000  francs  were 
for  the  Ministry  of  Marine.  From  Majunga, 
which  is  275  miles  from  Antananarivo,  there  was 
the  advantage  of  80  miles  of  river  navigation, 
but  60  miles  of  the  route  run  through  the  mala- 
rious belt,  and  for  a  long  distance  roads  must  be 
cut  through  the  dense  forest.  The  credits  were 
carried  on  Nov.  26  by  877  votes  to  125.    A  force 


train,  1  section  of  clerks  and  workmen,  and  1 
section  of  hospital  attendants.  The  colonial 
army  was  to  furnish  8  French  and  8  native  bat- 
talions, the  latter  consisting  of  Sakalavas,  volun- 
teers from  Reunion,  and  Houssas  or  Senegalese, 
1  section  of  service  corps,  and  8  mountain  batter- 
ies. The  home  army  was  to  furnish  1  regiment 
of  infantry,  1  battd'ion  of  foot  chasseurs,  and  1 
Algerian  regiment  to  consist  of  1  battalion  of 
the  foreign  leffion  and  2  battalions  of  riflemen. 
The  cavalry  also  was  to  be  taken  from  Algeria. 

MAINE,  a  New  England  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  March  15,  1820;  area,  88.040  miles; 
population  in  1890,  661,086.     Capital,  Augusta. 

Government.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Henry  B. 
Cleaves ;  Secretary  of  State,  Nicholas  Fessen- 
den  ;  Treasurer,  George  L.  Beal ;  Attorney-Gen- 
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eral,  Frederick  A.  Powers ;  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  Nelson  A.  Luce;  Railroad 
Commissioners,  A.  W.  Wildes,  in  office  since 
1862,  died  Sept.  3,  and  Frederic  Danforth  suc- 
ceeded him;  other  members  of  the  board  ^re 
D.  N.  Mortland,  B.  F.  Chadboume ;  Adjutant- 
General,  Selden  Connor;  Commissioner  of  In- 
dustrial and  Labor  Statistics,  S.  W.  Matthews ; 
Insurance  Commissioner,  Stephen  W.  Carr; 
Fish  and  Game  Commissioner,  Thomas  H. 
Wentworth ;  Forest  Commissioner,  C.  E.  Oak ; 
State  Librarian,  Leonard  D.  Carver;  Bank 
Examiner,  Charles  R.  Whitten ;  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  A.  Peters ;  Associ- 
ate Justices,  Charles  W.  Walton,  Lucilius  A. 
Emery,  Enoch  Foster,  Thomas  H.  Haskell, 
William  P.  Whitehouse,  Andrew  P.  Wiswell. 
Judge  Artemas  Libbey,  who  had  served  ever 
since  1875,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  of 
less  than  one  year,  died  March  15.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sewall  C.  Strout.  All  the  SUte 
officers  are  Republicans. 

Yalnations. — The  report  of  the  State  assess- 
ors gives  the  following  figures:  Total  polls, 
178,676,  an  increase  of  11,298  over  1892.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  real  estate,  $232,038,232, 
shows  a  gain  of  $14,113,927  over  1892 ;  personal 
estate,  $3,246,170  loss,  it  now  being  $74,848,812 ; 
wild  land  shows  a  valuation  of  $17,103,317,  the 
loss  being  $692,263 ;  timber  and  grass  on  public 
lands  is  valued  at  $487,960,  aggregating  a  gain 
of  $76,546  over  last  year;  the  total  value  of  the 
State  is  $324,478,321.  a  gain  of  $10,148,140  over 
1892.  Among  the  cities,  the  valuation  assessed 
on  Portland  is  $40,897,691;  Bangor,  $13,984,- 
288;  Lewiston,  $13,741,677;  Biddeford,  $8,083,- 
025 ;  Augusta,  $7,707,389. 

Finances. — The  receipts  from  all  sources  for 
the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1893,  including  the 
balance  in  the  treasury  Jan.  1, 1893,  were  $2,- 
169,598.35.  The  disbursements  during  that  time 
were  $1,833,881.71.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1894,  including  the  balance  in 
the  treasury  Jan.  1,  1894,  were  $1,986,689.01. 
The  disbursements  during  the  year  were  $1,528,- 
493.16.  There  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1895,  of  $458,195.85. 

The  net  indebtedness  of  the  State  has  been 
reduced  in  twenty  years  from  $5,570,876  to  $2,- 
403,000.  The  outstanding  3-per-cent  bonds 
command  a  premium.  During  the  years  1893- 
'94  the  bonded  indebtedness  was  reduced  $103,- 
300,  and  a  temporary  loan  of  $300,000  has  been 
paid  entire  from  the  receipts  of  the  treasury. 

The  State  tax  for  1893  was  2f  mills  on  a 
dollar,  and  for  1894  2^  mills. 

The  suit  against  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
dating  from  1881,  has  been  settled  in  full,  $182.- 
797.01  having  been  paid  into  the  State  treasury 
May  1,  1893,  the  taxes  amounting  to  $134,238.66 
and  the  interest  to  $48,558.35. 

The  World's  Fair  Commission  turned  $6,000 
into  the  treasury  in  1894.  and  retained  a  bal- 
ance of  $1,236  to  meet  bills  that  might  be  pre- 
sented later.  The  State  building  was  taken 
down,  to  be  removed  to  Poland  and  rebuilt  for 
a  library. 

Banks. — The  gain  in  number  of  depositors  in 
savings  banks  during  the  year  was  1,782,  and  in 
deposits. $1,269,914.38.  The  bank  examiner  says 
of  the  new  law  in  reference  to  banks : 


The  Legislature  of  1898  amended  the  law  relating 
to  the  taxation  of  savings  banks  by  rcoulring  the 
banks  to  make  semiannual  returns  to  tni»  depart- 
ment, and  the  bank  examiner  to  fix  a  market  value 
on  all  securities,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  State 
assessors  for  tlic  assessment  of  the  tax.  Under  the 
new  law  the  reserve  fund  and  profit  account  are 
included  with  the  deposits  as  a  oajsiH  for  taxation 
and  a  discrimination  made  in  favor  of  home  invest- 
ments acquired  subsequent  to  Jan.  1, 1893. 

The  report  of  the  national  banks  of  Maine, 
given  by  the  Comptroller,  shows  the  total  re- 
sources to  be  $36,460,977.72. 

State  Institutions.— The  Insane  Hospital  at 
Augusta  had  671  patients,  Dec.  1, 1893.  During 
the  year  284  were  admitted  and  275  discharee<^ 
leaving,  Dec.  1,  1894,  a  tot«l  of  680,  of  whom 
366  were  men  and  314  women.  The  per  cent,  of 
recoveries  for  the  past  year,  based  on  the  num- 
ber under  treatment,  has  increased  somewhat, 
being  8*79,  against  7*71  the  preceding  year.  The 
per  cent,  of  recoveries,  based  on  the  number  of 
admissions,  has  been  29*57,  against  26*13  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  system 
of  drainage  and  in  the  farm  buildings,  and  two 
of  the  main  buildings  have  been  renovated  and 
repaired.  Electric  lights  have  been  put  in,  and 
the  coal  wharf  enlarged.  Disbursements  from 
the  Cobum  fund,  amounting  to  $1,753.30,  have 
been  made  for  amusements  and  improvements 
to  the  hall,  and  $3,305.90  has  been  spent  on  the 
library.  The  buildings  are  overcrowded.  The 
farm  is  well  cultivated  and  productive. 

The  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Portr 
land,  has  55  pupils,  and  21  blind  children  are 
being  educated  by  the  State  at  the  institute  in 
South  Boston. 

The  Bath  Military  and  Naval  Asylum  has  48 
inmates. 

The  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Hallowell, 
reported  the  average  number  65 ;  admitted  dui^ 
ing  the  year,  36.  The  expenses  for  the  year 
amount  to  about  $8,790.  The  annual  appropria- 
tion is  $7,000,  and  $1,829  was  received  from 
cities  and  towns.  The  bequest  fund  now 
amounts  to  $15,107.  Girls  showing  aptitude  for 
advanced  studies  have  been  sent  to  academies 
and  seminaries,  in  most  instances  working  their 
way  through.  One  of  the  dormitories  was 
burned  in  July,  with  no  loss  to  the  State, 

The  State  Reform  School  for  Boys  is  crowded, 
and  there  is  need  for  new  buildings  the  coming 
year.  Following  is  a  part  of  the  report :  Whole 
number  of  boys  admitted  since  the  school  was 
opened,  2,102;  number  of  boys  admitted  in 
1894,  46 ;  number  of  boys  admitted  in  1893,  85 ; 
number  in  school,  Dec.  1,  1894,  140.  The  tend- 
ency toward  increase  of  number  of  admissions 
does  not  indicate  increase  of  crime,  but  rather, 
as  the  institution  has  become  better  known,  and 
the  beneficent  results  of  the  discipline  and  edu- 
cational work  has  caused  boys  to  be  admitted 
who  have  really  not  develotNed  criminal  tend- 
encies, to  prevent  their  falling  into  criminal 
ways.  The  expenses,  by  the  last  annual  report, 
were  $28,959.47. 

The  cost  of  the  State  Prison  to  the  State  in 
1893  and  1894  was  $44,350.  The  total  for  sup- 
port of  the  criminal  insane,  of  whom  there  were 
19  remaining  on  Dec.  1,  was  $5,096.89.  The 
manufacturing  industries  have  been  profitable. 
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Yital  Statistics. — The  first  report  nnder  the 
new  law,  published  in  August,  was  for  1892.  It 
shows  14,028  births  and  12,147  deaths.  There 
were  5,726  marriages,  in  3,565  of  which  both 
parties  were  American.  The  birth  rate  for  the 
State  was  21-21  for  each  1,000  of  population ;  the 
marriage  rate  was  8*56;  the  aeath  rate  was 
18"37.  The  number  of  divorces  granted  was 
552,  in  410  of  which  the  wife  was  the  libellant ; 
50  of  the  deaths  were  by  suicide,  2  by  homicide, 
1  by  infanticide,  and  376  by  accident.  The 
per-centage  of  deaths  reported  from  "alcohol- 
ism" was  0*13,  while  in  Massachusetts  it  was 
0-82,  and  in  Connecticut  0-93. 

Education. — A  change  has  been  made  in  the 
management  of  public  schools,  the  school-district 
system  having  been  abolished  and  graded  schools 
introduced.  This  caused  a  decrease  of  28  in  the 
number  of  schoolhouses,  while  69  new  ones  were 
built,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $187,278.  While 
the  population  of  the  State  has  been  slowly  grow- 
ing within  the  last  two  decades,  the  superintend- 
ent says  the  number  of  children  has  almost  con- 
stantly decreased  from  year  to  year,  though  a 
large  part  of  the  decrease  of  pupils  may  be  due 
to  misunderstanding  of  the  law  relating  to  school 
age.  The  decrease  the  past  year,  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  was  3,968 ;  the  decrease  in 
average  registered  attendance  per  term  for  the 
year,  4,431. 

The  average  wages  of  male  teachers,  excluding 
board,  show  an  increase  over  the  previous  year 
of  64  cents,  and  of  female  teachers  $1.92.  There 
was  expended  for  free  text-books,  in  1893-'94 
$56,682,  and  the  previous  vear  $75,556,  showing 
a  decrease  of  $18,874.  The  amounts  available 
from  town  treasuries  was  $902,144,  an  increase 
of  $131,592  over  the  previous  year,  while  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  amount  available  from 
the  State  treasury  ($506,003)  of  $34,948.  There 
was  also  an  increase  of  $27,902  from  local  funds, 
and  an  increase  in  the  total  current  resources 
($1,485,058)  of  $194,442 ;  while  the  increase  in 
total  current  expenditures  was  $179,681.  There 
are  228  free  hign  schools.  At  the  State  College 
three  new  courses  have  been  added  the  past  year 
— library  economy,  pharmacy,  and  electrical  en- 
gineering— and  100  new  students  were  received. 
The  faculty  numbers  28.  The  institution  re- 
ceives this  year  $20,000  from  the  Government 
and  this  will  be  increased  till  it  reaches  $25,000. 
It  has  an  agricultural  department,  and  is  open 
to  both  sexes.  The  Madawaska  Training  School 
had  an  attendance  of  80. 

Colby  University  graduated  a  class  of  50,  and 
Bowdom  College  one  of  46,  with  29  from  the 
medical  school.  Bowdoin  celebrated  its  one 
hundredth  anniversary  at  this  year's  commence- 
ment. More  than  1,000  alumni  were  present; 
the  oldest  one  a  member  of  the  class  of  1820. 

The  aggregate  number  of  volumes  of  the  17 
law  libraries  in  the  State  is  about  58,971.  Of 
the  4  college  libraries,  the  number  of  volumes  will 
reach  101,600.  There  are  34  free  public  libraries, 
and  41  where  a  fee  is  charged. 

Railways. — From  the  report  of  commission- 
ers, it  is  learned  that  the  mileage  of  railways  has 
increased  this  year  116*85,  amounting  now  to 
1,515-99  miles.  ' 

The  gross  transportation  earnings  of  railroad 
corporations  for  tne  year  ending  June  30  was 


$6,974,351.22,  against  $7,532,510.85  in  1898,  a  de- 
crease  of  $558,159.20. 

The  number  of  employees  decreased  from  4,772 
in  1893  to  4,360  in  1894,  and  the  average  pay  per 
diem  decreased  from  $1.54  to  $1.62.  The  mile- 
age of  street  railways  was  80*39,  an  increase  of 
4*26.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  was 
8,141,378,  an  increase  of  541,316.  The  gross 
earnings  were  $440,026.58,  an  increase  of  $23.- 
904.13.  A  greater  number  of  men  were  em- 
ployed, the  wages  remaining  the  same. 

The  BangOr  and  Aroostook  road  has  been  car- 
ried as  far  as  Caribou.  This  road  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  development  of  northeast- 
ern Maine.  The  extension  of  the  Portland  and 
Rumford  Falls  road  was  completed  in  February, 
connecting  Rumford  Falls  with  Auburn  and 
Lewiston. 

Insurance. — The  following  items  were  given 
by  the  Insurance  Commissioner  in  December  : 

Since  Jan.  1, 1898, 14  fire  insurance  companies  of 
other  States  and  countries,  representing  over  $5,000,- 
OOOof  paid-up  capital  Btock  and  having  $829,114,146 
of  insurance  m  force  at  the  date  of  their  lust  reports, 
have  discontinued  business  in  this  State,  and  only  one 
company  has  applied  for  admission.  Of  these  14 
companies  6  withdrew  on  account  of  legislation  in- 
imical to  insurance  capital,  2  on  account  of  excessive 
losses,  4  discontinued  business,  and  the  remaining  2 
gave  no  reason. 

Thirty-eight  mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  in- 
corporated under  tlie  laws  of  this  State,  are  now  trans- 
actmg  business  in  Maine.  10  having  oe^^un  business 
since  Jan.  1,  1898,  7  of  which  have  been  Incorporated 
during  the  current  year. 

The  entire  amount  of  risks  written  in  the  State  in 
1898  was  $109,881,591.  The  average  annual  tax  paid 
by  the  companies  is  $16,000. 

Militia.— The  National  Guard  of  the  State, 
organized  in  2  regiments,  numbers  913,  with  an 
ambulance  corps  of  22.  The  average  attend- 
ance at  drills  Is  55  per  cent,  of  the  membershin. 
The  report  of  the  State  inspector-general  of  rine 
practice  was  made  in  December.  It  says  that 
the  past  year  shows  a  decided  gain  not  only  in 
the  number  of  marksmen  but  also  in  the  gen- 
eral efficiency  of  the  National  Guard.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  new  magazine  gun 
adopted  by  the  Government  has  a  range  of  more 
than  2  miles. 

Industries  and  Products.— The  figures  of 
the  industrial  bureau  show  that  but  $513,700  was 
invested,  in  1894,  in  the  building  of  factories, 
mills,  and  shops,  against  $3,023,850  in  1891,  while 
in  1892  the  amount  was  $2,128,000,  and  m  1893 
it  was  $841,725. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  employ  fewer 
children  in  the  cotton  factories,  325  under  fifteen 
having  been  found  in  the  mills  this  year,  while 
in  1892  there  were  446,  and  the  decrease  in  six 
years  has  been  over  300.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  children  have  been  employed  in  the  woolen 
mills.  Before  July  1, 1893,  but  28  were  found  in 
45  mills,  but  within  six  months  50  were  added. 

The  pulp  industry  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
report  says : 

It  is  now  conceded  by  all  paper  manufacturers  that 
spruce  is  the  best  wood  for  pulp,  and  nortliem  Maine 
is  full  of  spruce,  lying  near  its  water  ways  and  easily 
accf«sible.  The  pure,  clear,  soft  water  of  the  Maine 
rivers  and  streams  is  far  superior  to  "Western  waters 
for  ]ml|>  and  paper  manufacturing.  About  3,200 
scpmrc  miles  of  the  area  of  the  State  are  covered  by 
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water,  and  of  the  land  surface  nearly  two  thirds,  ag- 
gregating about  20,000  sq^uare  miles,  or  12,000,000 
acres,  are  still  covered  by  lorest 

The  granite  product  for  1893  was  estimated 
bv  an  agent  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey at  $1,274,954;  the  slate  at  |139,200;  and 
the  limestone,  |1,474,695. 

The  total  value  of  live  stock  in  Maine  is  $15,- 
233,360. 

Game. — The  Game  Commissioner  reports  that 
a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  deer  killed  in 
the  State  during  the  open  season,  not  counting 
those  killed  and  eaten  by  sporting  parties  in  the 
woods,  is  4,000.  The  commissioners  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  flsh  and  game  of 
Maine  are  the  means  of  attracting  over  $3,000,- 
000  annually  into  the  State. 

The  Maine  Central  and  one  of  the  steamboat 
companies  have  given  notice  that  no  more  game 
of  any  kind  can  be  carried  in  their  conveyances 
as  personal  baggage. 

An  important  t«st  case  came  before  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  at  Paris  concerning  the 
legal  responsibilities  of  setting  traps  on  wild  or 
abandoned  lands.  A  calf  was  caught  in  a  trap 
set  for  a  bear.  The  court  ruled  that  the  owners 
of  such  dangerous  £raps  are  not  responsible  for 
accidents  if  the  usual  precautions  are  used.  The 
verdict  was  for  the  plaintiff,  with  $733  damages. 

The  State  Liquor  Agency.— The  State  has 
for  many  years  authorized  the  maintenance  of  a 
liquor  agency  "  to  furnish  municipal  officers  of 
towns  in  this  State,  and  duly  authorized  agents 
of  other  States,  with  pure,  unadulterated  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  to  be  kept  and  sold  for  medicinal, 
mechanical,  and  manufacturing  purposes."  The 
city  and  town  agencies  have  been  gradually  re- 
duced, and  in  1894,  in  the  438  cities  and  towns 
in  the  State,  only  23  agencies  were  in  existence. 
During  the  past  three  years  intoxipating  liquors 
were  sold  tnrou|rh  the  State  Commissioner  to 
the  established  citr  and  town  agencies,  amount- 
ing to  $338,801.71.* 

Indians. — The  report  of  the  Passamaquoddy 
tribe  gives  the  present  membership  as  493. 
There  have  been  8  births  and  16  deaths.  The  ap- 
propriation for  the  year  was  $7,490.  Good 
church  and  school  work  has  been  done. 

The  Penobscot  tribe  numbers  over  390.  Deaths 
to  the  number  of  13  have  taken  place.  Appro- 
priations amounted  to  $8,419.  The  leases  of  all 
the  island  shores  belonging  to  the  tribe  expired 
Jan.  1,  1894,  and  in  accordance  with  law  they 
were  sold  at  auction.  The  number  of  those  who 
plant  crops  is  on  the  increase.  The  business  of 
guiding  has  largely  increased. 

Summer  Resorts. — The  last  Legislature  pro- 
vided for  the  collection  of  statistics  of  summer 
resorts  in  the  State  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics.  These  appear 
in  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  bureau.  A 
few  of  the  items  follow :  Number  of  houses  re- 
porting capacity  for  guests,  190 ;  aggregate  ca- 
pacity, 13,611  ;  amount  paid  for  farm  products 
by  the  77  making  such  report,  $116,830 ;  amount 
paid  by  guests  from  out  of  the  State  to  174 
nouses  making  such  report,  $971,952 ;  number 
of  guests  from  out  of  the  State,  in  174  houses, 
62,589.  The  whole  number  of  houses  on  the 
commissioner's  list  is  559.  Estimating  the  num- 
ber of  guests  and  amount  paid  on  the  b<asis  of 


reports  made  by  those  that  responded,  the  num- 
ber of  guests  would  be  175,881  from  out  of  the 
State,  and  the  amount  $2,731,431. 

When  all  the  elements  of  expenditures  are  taken 
into  account,  including  transportation  to  and  from 
the  State,  conveyances  to  different  points  within  the 
State,  hotel  and  boarding-hou^^e  accommodations, 
money  paid  to  guides,  and  especially  for  the  erection, 
maintenance,  and  support  of  cottages,  the  **  pecuniary 
results  to  the  State  "  from  its  summer-resort  business 
can  not  be  estimated  at  loss  than  $10,000,000  per  an- 
num. 

Forests. — The  Forest  Commissioner  says : 
Although  Maine  is  known  as  the  State  of  ma^iifl- 
cent  forests,  the  pine  tree  has  become,  comparatively, 
a  thing  of  the  past  Within  the  memory  of  very 
many  of  the  older  inhabitants,  in  speaking  of  the  tim- 
ber lands,  onl^  the  value  of  tne  pme  was  taken  into 
consideration  m  fixing  prices,  even  spruce^  which  has 
since  become  so  very  valuable,  being  considered  of  so 
little  value  as  to  enter  as  a  very  small  iactor  in  their 
calculation.  No  one  seemed  to  dream  that  the  spruce 
growtli  could  ever  yield  such  enonnous  revenues  as 
they  have  since  done— far  exceeding  those  from  pine 
— and,  stranger  still,  Uiat  cedar  lands  were  formerly 
regarded  as  absolutely  worthless  and  marked  as  waste 
lands  on  their  charts  and  plans,  but  have  since  proved 
to  have  been  the  most  valuable,  jter  acre,  of  any  of 
the  timber  lands,  having  yieldea  in  many  instances 
$30  to  $40  an  acre.  ^Vith  the  increased  cutting  of 
spruce,  however,  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
lumber  has  gradually  grown  poorer. 

From  the  last  State  assessors^  report  we  learn  that 
the  total  acreage  of  wild  lands  of  the  State  is  9,666,- 
727  acres.  From  this  we  deduct  for  the  average  of 
lakes,  cleared  lands,  bogs,  burned  and  waste  lands 
enough  to  give  the  actual  lumber-producing  acreage, 
of  the  wild-land  region  which  we  call  9,000,000  acnss, 
to  which  the  State  assessors  have  given  a  value  of 
$18,210,894,  or  about  |2  an  acre,  which  we  will  assume 
is  anout  correct  For  a  number  of  years  past  the  total 
cut  of  the  State  from  these  wild  lands  has  equaled  at 
least  500,000,000  feet,  upon  which  the  average  stump- 
age  has  been  about  $2.50  a  thousand,  making  the 
yearly  income  from  stumpage  about  $1,250,000,  or  ap- 

{)roximately  7  per  cent,  or  tne  total  value  of  the  wild 
ands  each  year. 

One  thousand  and  fifty  spruce  trees  were  examined 
for  the  purpo.se  of  determining  the  average  size  of 
spruce  logs.  Spruce  trees  on  an  average  throughout 
life  maintain  a  growth  of  1  cubic  foot  in  six  and  two 
thirds  years.  These  1,060  trees  average  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  and  two  tenths  years.  The  average 
butt  diameter  is  14  1-10  inches ;  average  length,  80  6-10 
feet;  average  top  diameter,  9  2-10  inches.  In  pine,  a 
considerably  larger  lo^  than  the  spruce  is  only  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  while  the  average  growth  is  2i 
times  that  of  spruce. 

The  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax.— Much 
trouble  has  been  experienced  in  the  probate 
courts  with  the  law  on  taxation  of  collateral  in- 
heritance passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1893. 
Its  constitutionality  was  questioned,  but  the 
law  court  at  Portland  decided  in  its  favor.  A 
further  difficulty  was  found  with  the  exemption 
of  $500  from  tax,  which  was  granted  by  the 
law — whether  it  should  be  construed  as  meaning 
that  $500  should  be  exempted  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  estate,  or  $500  from  the  share  of 
each  inheritor.  The  question  was  settled  differ- 
ently by  the  courts  of  different  counties,  the 
State  claiming  that  but  one  exemption  should 
be  allowed  on  an  estate.  The  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  adverse  to  the  claim  of  the 
State,  deciding  in  favor  of  the  exemption  from 
each  legacy. 
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Politics. — A  Governor,  4  Congressmen,  and 
members  of  the  State  Legislature  were  elected 
this  year.  The  first  State  convention  was  that 
of  the  People's  party,  March  22.  L.  C.  Bateman 
was  nominated  for  Governor.  The  resolutions 
deplored  the  reign  of  plutocracy,  and  favored 
the  following  measures : 

Free  silver  coinage  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1,  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  Icf^al-tender  paper  money  till  the  bum 
total  is  equal  to  $50  i7tfr  capUa,,  the  issue  thereafter  to 
be  regulated  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics ;  governmental 
control  of  railroads,  telephones,  and  telegraphs; 
prohibition  by  Congress  of  undesirable  immigra- 
tion: a  grad^  income  tax;  provision  for  arbitra- 
tion oetween  emi)loyer  and  employee,  with  jwwer  to 
enforce  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators ;  provision  by 
the  State  Legislature  of  a  system  of  State  insurance 
for  farm  property,  and  a  listing  system  of  taxation. 

The  State  Convention  of  Republicans  met  at 
Lewiston.  June  5.  Henry  B.  Cleaves  was  re- 
nominated for  Governor.  The  platform  favored 
protection  of  labor,  restricted  immigration,  lib- 
erality in  pensions,  enforcement  of  the  prohib- 
itory laws,  a  protective  tariff,  and  the  Blaine 
system  of  reciprocity,  and  commended  the  course 
of  the  State  Representatives  in  Congress  in  op- 
posing the  Wilson  bill.  It  praised  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  government,  and,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  silver  question  and  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government,  made  the  following 
declarations : 

The  American  Union,  its  citizens  and  their  great 
privileges,  can  be  protected  in  no  surer  way  than  by 
absolute  exclusion  from  our  country  of  the  paupers, 
oriminals,  and  diseased  of  Europe.  The  party,  tncre- 
tbre,  favors  the  passage  of  such  restrictive  legislation 
us  will  admit  to  our  shores  only  those  immigrants 
who  have  the  capacity  and  desire  to  become  good 
American  citizens.  Believing  in  a  firm  and  unbend- 
mg  foreign  policy,  which  wul  prevent  the  interfer- 
ence of  European  powers  in  the  domestic  government 
of  American  States  and  countries,  the  party  sustains 
the  course  of  President  Harrison  ana  ex-Minister 
John  L.  Stevens  toward  the  people  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  wholly  disapproves  the  un-American 
policy  of  the  Cleveland  Administration  in  relation 
thereto. 

The  State  Convention  of  Democrats  was  held 
at  Lewiston,  June  26.  Charles  P.  Johnson  was 
nominated  for  Governor.  The  resolutions  com- 
mended the  national  Administration,  denounced 
the  A.  P.  A.,  and  declared  in  favor  of  the  flfty- 
eight-hour  law  for  the  employment  of  women 
and  minors.  They  called  for  honest  pensions 
and  economy  in  the  administration  of  State 
affairs,  and  preferred  license  to  prohibition. 

The  Prohibitionists  met  in  convention  at  Cam- 
den, June  28.  Ira  G.  Ilersey  was  the  nominee 
for  Governor.  The  resolutions  favored  vigorous 
and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  liquor  law ; 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  Congress; 
woman  suffrage  to  tnose  who  can  read  and 
write ;  equal  taxation ;  the  Government  alone 
to  issue  money,  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  sufficient 
for  the  demand  of  business;  tne  tariff  to  be 
handled  by  a  nonpartisan  commission  ;  corpora- 
tions made  by  tne  people  to  be  controlled  by 
them ;  and  no  appropriations  for  sectarian 
schools. 

At  the  election,  Sept.  10,  the  Republicans 
elected  their  State  and  congressional  tickets  by 
large  majorities.  The  vote  for  Governor  stood 
as  follows :  Cleaves,  Republican,  69,599 :  John- 


son, Democrat,  80,621;  Heresy,  Prohibitionist, 
2,730 ;  Bateman,  Populist,  5,321.  The  four  Re- 
publican Representatives  in  Congress  were  re- 
elected. The  next  Assembly  will  consist  of  81 
Republicans  in  the  upper  house  and  146  Repub- 
licans and  5  Democrats  in  the  lower. 

Some  trouble  was  experienced  with  the  new 
election  law,  and  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  votes 
had  to  be  thrown  out  on  account  of  noncom- 
pliance with  the  letter  of  the  law. 

MANITOBA.  Legislative  Session.— The 
second  session  of  the  eighth  Legislature  of  the 
province  was  opened  at  Winnipeg,  Jan.  11, 1894, 
and  closed  March  2.  The  following  epitome 
conveys  the  important  facts  in  the  address  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Hon.  John  Christian 
Schultz : 

1  regret  very  much  that  the  low  price  of  wheat,  one 
of  the  staple  products  of  the  country,  has  greatly 
lessened  the  profits  of  the  husbandman.  This  loss, 
however,  has  not  been  felt  to  so  ffreat  an  extent  in 
those  districts  of  the  Drovince  in  which  a  diversified 
system  of  agriculture  n as  been  pursued.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  in  the  general  depression  which 
existed  during  the  past  year  Manitoba  compares  more 
than  favorably  with  other  countries.  You  will  note 
with  satisfaction  the  favorable  terms  upon  which  the 
loan  authorized  by  you  at  the  last  session  was  nego- 
tiated, notwithstanding  the  great  stringency  of  the 
money  markets  at  the  time,  snowing  that  tne  prov- 
ince has  become  favorably  known  as  a  field  for  in- 
vestment I  am  pleased  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
success  attending  the  efibrts  to  advertise  the  resources 
of  the  province  during  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position. For  several  years  past  large  sums  have 
been  spent  in  advertising  our  province,  and  the  time 
has  now  arrived  when  the  expense  in  that  connection 
may  with  propriety  be  materially  curtiuled,  and 
more  attention  paid  to  the  re(]^uirements  of  our  own 
people,  so  that  a  more  rapid  internal  development 
may  be  assured. 

The  principal  acts  of  the  session  were  as  fol- 
low : 

To  amend  the  public  schools  act 

To  amend  the  provincial  lands  act 

To  amend  the  Manitoba  joint-stock  companies  act 

To  amend  the  real  property  act 

To  incorporate  the  Manitoba  Farming,  Colonization, 
and  Water  Company. 

To  incorporate  the  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, diocese  of  Kupert^s  Land. 

To  amend  the  liquor  license  act 

To  amend  the  mutual  fire  insurance  act. 

To  amend  an  act  prohibiting  registration  of  lien 
notes,  hire  receipts,  and  orders  for  chattels  in  registry 
and  land  titles  offices. 

To  amend  the  executions  act 

To  amend  the  Manitoba  election  act 

To  ineorpomte  the  Winnipeg  Natural  Oas  and  Pe- 
troleum Company. 

To  provide  for  increased  accommodation  for  the 
education  and  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

To  enable  the  Government  to  loan  limited  amounts 
of  money  to  municipalities  in  certain  cases. 

To  empower  the  Winnipeg  Transfer  Railway  Com- 
pany to  extend  their  line  of  railway. 

The  more  important  money  grants  for  1894 
were  as  follow  : 

Indcmnitv  and  mileage  of  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1894,  $24,- 
850 ;  for  salaries  and  miscellaneous  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  Treasury  Department,  $25,150;  for 
interest  on  provincial  debentures,  half-breed  mort- 
gajfes,  etc.,  $183,580.70;  forjorrants  in  connection  with 
education,  $120,000;  for  agriculture  and  immigration, 
$72,456 ;  for  expenses  in  connection  with  the  Attor- 
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ney-Qeneral^B  department.  $79,415;  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  connection  with  the  Attomey- 
GeneraPs  department,  $23,950 ;  cost  of  swamp  lands 
commission  m  connection  with  Provincial  Lands  De- 
partment, $25.000 ;  for  interest  on  railroad  bonds  in 
connection  with  Railway  Commissioner's  department, 
$98,550 ;  for  a»ylums  for  the  insane,  deaf  and  damb 
institutes,  and  home  for  incurables,  $60,790 ;  for  aid 
to  municipalities,  etc.,  $33,000 ;  and  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  legrislation,  public  institutions,  salaries  ol 
officers  of  Government,  etc.,  for  January  and  February, 
1895,  $80,000. 

The  excessive  charges  made  by  the  Canadiaa 
Pacific  Railway  for  conveyance  of  freight  was 
made  the  subject  of  debated  It  was  argued  that 
the  contract  entered  into  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  placed  the  latter  in  a  position  to  charge 
excessive  freight  rates,  and  thieit  the  protective 
tariff  of  the  Government,  increasing  auties,  en- 
hancing prices,  and  favoring  combines,  had  the 
effect  of  placing  excessive  burdens  upon  settlers 
and  rendering  agricultural  pursuits  unprofitable. 
The  debate  dos^  with  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  railway  rates  generally, 
and  local  rates  especially,  should  be  materially 
reduced,  and  also  tnat  it  Was  desirable  that  arti- 
cles necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  agriculture 
be  placed  upon  the  iree  list,  and  on  all  other 
articles  a  tariff  be  imposed  for  revenue  only. 

A  motion  that  the  costly  establishment  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  be 
done  away  with,  and  that  the  office  be  held  con- 
jointly with  some  other  in  the  Government,  was 
negatived.  The  petition  of  Mrs.  B.  Playfair 
and  2,000  others,  praying  that  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship be  not  abridged  or  denied  on  account 
of  sex,  and  that  the  right  of  the  franchise  be 
granted  to  the  women  of  the  province  on  an 
equality  with  men,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1893,  amounted 
to  1931,894.28.  The  principal  item  is  the  Do- 
minion subsidy  to  the  province  of  $437,600.54, 
which  comprises :  Yearly  allowance  of  80  cents  a 
head  on  population  of  152,506,  $122,004.80;  year- 
ly allowance  for  Government  in  lieu  of  lands, 
$100,000;  yearly  allowance  for  Government, 
$50,000;  interest  on  capital  account,  $165,- 
595.74.  The  receipts  from  fines  amounted  to 
$4,110.82;  county  court  fees,  $11,196.40;  law 
stamps,  $13,235.50 ;  marriage  licenses,  $1.183.50 ; 
liquor  licenses,  $25,934.92;  interest,  $17,038.33; 
rent  of  building  at  World's  Pair,  Chicago,  $20,- 
254. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1893,  was  $1,128,876.19.  'The  impor- 
tant items  of  expenditure  for  the  year  were: 
For  legislation,  $38,225.31 ;  Treasury  Department, 
$106,568;  Education  Department,  $125,037.07; 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration, 
$168,567;  Attomey-Generars  department,  $123,- 
430.25;  Railway  Commissioner's  department, 
$133,767  ;  Public  Works,  $231,509.19. 

Edacation. — The  school  population  of  the 
province  is  34.417;  the  number  of  pupils  regis- 
tered for  1893  was  28,706;  number  of  teachers 
— male,  435;  female  562;  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts organized,  876 ;  schools  in  operation,  718. 
The  highest  salary  paid  during  the  year  was 
$1.800 ;  average  salary  for  the  province,  $479.36 ; 
average  salary  in  the  cities  and  towns,  $642.68 ; 


average  in  rural  schools,  $456.24;  and  the  total 
amount  paid  to  teachers  was  $317,119. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  1890, 
separate  schools  were  abolished  within  the  prov- 
ince. Previous  to  this  the  schools  were  Protes- 
tant and  Roman  Catholic;  now  they  are  non- 
sectarian,  and  religious  exercises  are  to  be  at 
the  option  of  the  school  trustees,  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  advisory  board.  This  act  has 
given  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics throughout  the  province  and  in  other  parts 
of  Canada,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  dis- 
allow the  measure,  but  so  far  without  success. 
At  the  last  session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament 
a  petition  to  annul  the  act  was  presented  in  be- 
half of  Cardinal  Taschereau  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops,  bishops,  and  priests  of 
Canada.  Sir  John  Thompson,  the  Premier,  in 
reply  to  the  petitioners,  declared  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  taken  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion, but  could  not  yet  announce  a  decision. 

Fisheries. — All  the  lakes  of  Manitoba  are 
shallow,  and,  although  the  surface  area  is  large, 
the  extent  of  fishing  waters  is  small.  Regula- 
tions for  enforcing  judicious  restrictions  and  a 
closed  season  for  the  protection  of  fish  have 
been  partially  adopted  on  Lakes  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  and  Winnipegosis,  and  other  fishing 
waters  of  the  province.  Last  year  a  fully 
equipped  hatchery  was  erected  at  Selkirk,  on 
Red  river,  and  21,000,000  eggs  of  whitefish 
were  placed  in  it.  There  is  no  separate  Govern- 
ment report  of  the  products  of  the  fisheries  of 
Manitoba,  they  being  conjoined  with  those  of 
the  Northwest  Territories.  The  following  table 
gives  the  products  for  1893 : 
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161,461  00 
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12.4«i8  00 
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$1,042,098  00 


Crops  and  other  Statistics.— The  area 
under  wheat  in  1894  amounted  to  1,010,186 
acres,  and  the  yield  to  17,172,883  bushels.  The 
yield  of  oats  was  11,907,854  bushels;  of  barlev, 
2,981,716  bushels;  peas,  18,434  bushels;  flak, 
366,000  bushels;  rye,  59,924  bushels;  potatoes, 
2,035,336  bushels;  and  of  other  roots,  1,841,942 
bushels.  The  aggregate  of  the  sales  of  butter 
for  the  vear  was  2,516,200  pounds,  for  which 
|382,347'66  had  been  received.  The  export 
trade  in  cattle  and  hogs  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  11,000  of  the  former  and  8.000  of 
the  latter. 

Immigration. — Though  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
determined  to  curtail  expenses  in  the  matter  of 
encouraging  immigration,  very  liberal  induce- 
ments are  still  offered  to  those  intending  to 
settle  as  farmers  in  the  province.  In  addition 
to  a  free  grant  of  land,  m  certain  cases  money 
is  advanced  to  the  immigrant  farmer  to  enable 
him  to  purchase  farming  implements,  cattle, 
horses,  seed,  grain,  etc.,  to  tide  him  over  until 
he  harvests  his  first  crop.    The  money  is  se- 
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cnred  by  a  lien  upon  the  farm.  Productive  as 
the  lands  of  Manitoba  are,  the  industrious 
farmer  would  in  a  few  years  be  well-to-do  for 
one  of  his  class,  but  for  the  low  price  of  wheat 
and  the  high  freight  rates  on  the  railways, 
which  leave  him  little  or  no  profit.  This  cir- 
cumstance probablv  is  the  cause  that  immigra- 
tion shows  no  tendency  to  increase.  The  num- 
ber of  immigrani-s  settling  in  Manitoba  during 
U894  was  estimated  at  5,858.  The  total  for  points 
west  of  Lake  Superior  for  the  year  was  about 
11,000;  for  1893, 11,366;  and  for  1892,  12,614. 

Keewatin. — The  district  of  Keewatin,  extend- 
ing north  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Mani- 
toba to  Hudson  Bay,  and  comprising  about  282,- 
000  square  miles — though  practically  without  a 
white  population,  and  but  sparsely  inhabited  by 
Indians — has,  nevertheless,  a  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or who  rules  the  district  under  the  authority  of 
the  Depart.ment  of  the  Interior  of  the  Dominion 
Government.  Lieut.-Gov.  Schultz,  of  Manitoba,  is 
also  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Keewatin,  and  in  his 
latter  capacity  he  reports  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  any  matters  of  public  interest  respect- 
ing the  district.  In  his  last  published  report  to 
the  department  he  directs  attention  to  the  con- 
tinued migration  of  the  Indians  from  the  sea- 
coast  inland,  and  to  the  agricultural  capabilities 
of  the  height  of  land  between  Lake  Winnipeg 
and  James  Bay,  where  alone  in  Keewatin  are 
found  deciduous  trees  of  the  character  of  soft 
maple,  indicating  a  soil  rich  enough  and  a  cli- 
mate sufficiently  mild  to  permit  of  the  growth 
of  the  hardier  cereals  ana  vegetables.  But  the 
most  important  fact  in  the  report  refers  to  a 
recent  tour  through  the  district  of  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey.  His  route 
passed  through  one  of  Dr.  Dawson's  regions, 
known  as  "  Unexplored  Canada,"  and  his  survey 
has  added  materially  tx>  the  knowledge  of  the 
geography,  geology,  fauna,  and  flora  of  the  dis- 
trict. He  determined  also  the  possibly  very  im- 
portant fact  that  at  tiie  head  of  200  miles  of 
secure  deep-sea  navigation  of  Chesterfield  inlet 
there  are,  after  2  rapids  near  its  mouth,  200 
miles  more  of  steamer  navigation  on  Tyrrell's 
river  to  points  where  the  schists  of  Huronian 
rocks,  in  a  region  supposed  to  be  wholly  Lauren- 
tian,  promise  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

Hudson  Bay  Company.— The  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  now  in  the  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  its  existence,  though  exercising  a 
jurisdiction  much  more  limited  than  previous 
to  the  sale  of  its  vast  domain  to  the  Government 
of  Canada,  is  still  in  possession  of  a  valuable 
and  extensive  territory,  and  is  a  great  com- 
mercial company.  When  the  transfer  of  its 
territory  was  made  to  the  Dominion,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  money  consideration  the  company 
was  granted  one  twentieth  of  the  fertile  belt  of 
Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  of  Canada — in  all, 
about  7,000,000  acres.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  at  Montreal  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  Sir  Donald  Smith,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
pany, stated  that  the  profits  of  the  trade  in  furs 
during  the  preceding  year  amounted  to  $229,- 
564.  The  entire  number  of  furs  and  skins  sold 
by  the  company  in  London  in  1893  was  about 
1,250,000,  of  which  11,384  were  bear  skins,  56,224 
beaver,  21,000  fox,  8,618  otter,  403  seal,  1,551 
wolf,  99,314  marten,  and  934.540  musquash. 
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was  817,728  in  1790 ;  341,548  in  1800 ;  380,546  in 
1810;  407,350  in  1820;  447,040  in  1830;  470,019 
in  1840;  583,034  in  1850;  687.049  in  1860;  780,- 
894  in  1870;  934,945  in  1880;  and  1,042,390  in 
1890.    Capital,  Annapolis. 

Government.— The  following  wei-e  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Frank  Brown, 
Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  E.  W.  Le  Compte, 
and  after  Nov.  11,  Edwin  Gott;  Attorney- 
General,  John  P.  Poe ;  Comptroller,  Marion  De 
Kalb  Smith ;  Treasurer,  Spencer  C.  Jones ;  In- 
surance Commissioner,  J.  F.  C.  Talbot,  and 
later,  Thomas  J.  Keating;  State  Tax  Commis- 
sioner, Frank  T.  Shaw;  Adjutant  General,  H. 
Kyd  Douglas;  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, E.  B.  Prettyman ;  Chief  Justice,  Rich- 
ard H.  Alvev;  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
J.  Frank  Ford. 

Legislatiye   Session.— The  Legislature  be- 

fan  its  session  on  Jan.  3,  and  adjourned  on  April 
.  Politically  its  composition  was  as  follows; 
Senate — 6  Republicans,  20  Democrats  ;  House — 
24  Republicans,  67  Democrats.  Among  the  bills 
that  became  laws  were  several  regiilating  the 
oyster  industry,  several  local  prohibitory  liquor 
laws,  and  many  game  laws.  Other  acts  of  the 
session  w^ere  as  follow : 

Providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Lloyd's  insur- 
ance department 

Regulating  the  sale  of  liquors  by  distillers,  brewere, 
wholesale  dealers,  jobbers,  and  bottlers. 

Providing  for  the  site  of  Western  Maryland  Col- 
lege. 

Abolishing  the  sweating  system. 

Kelatiniar  to  a  letral  sufficiency  of  evidence. 

Providing  penalties  for  killing  or  detaining  carrier 
pigeons. 

Providing  for  the  incorporation  of  any  trading  or 
mercantile  ousiness. 

Exempting  from  tax  new  manufacturing  plants  in 
St,  Mary's  Coimty. 

Amending  the  law  relating  to  husband  and  wife. 

Regulating;  the  acquisition  and  holding  of  property 
by  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  and  bis  suc- 
cessors. 

Prohibiting  employment  of  child  labor. 
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Allowing  courts  to  assess  damages  in  cases  of  judg- 
ment by  default,  unless  motion  for  a  Jury  trial  be 
made.  Regarding  renewal  of  writs.  Providing  for. 
the  finding  of  special  verdicts  by  juries. 

Authorizing  railroad  companies  to  use  any  heating 
apparatus  on  runs  not  exceeding  one  hour  and  iitteen 
minutes. 

Appropriating  $75,000  for  the  establishment  of 
anotner  insane  asvlum. 

To  prevent  pool  selling  and  book  making. 

Amending  the  law  to  prevent  fraud  by  mortgagors. 

To  amend  the  jury  law. 

Amending  the  lottery  and  policy  law. 

For  punishment  of  vagrants  and  tramps. 

Amending  the  law  relating  to  limitation  of  actions. 

To  amend  the  general  law  regarding  insolvents. 

To  enable  the  Comptroller  to  settle  with  delinquent 
debtors. 

To  make  a  half  holiday  on  Nov.  23  (Repudiation 
Day)  in  Frederick  City. 

To  prevent  blindness  in  infants. 

To  protect  the  catching  and  buying  of  terrapins  in 
Worcester  County. 

Providing  for  publishing  the  archives  of  Mary- 
land. 

To  incorporate  the  Bureau  of  Information. 

To  prevent  the  publication  and  circulation  of  ob- 
scene literature. 

To  prevent  forfeiture  Oi*  life  insurance  policies. 

The  Potomac  river  concurrent  Oyster  Cull  law. 

The  election  of  Lewis  C.  Carrico  to  the  State 
Senate  was  contested  by  Mr.  Mudd,  who  claimed 
that  the  official  returns  from  the  Fifth  District 
were  incorrect.  A  recount  by  the  Elections 
Committee,  on  Feb.  20,  resultea  in  the  seating 
of  Dr.  Carrico, 

Finances.— The  report  of  the  Comptroller  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1894,  shows  the 
balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  $569,050.58 ;  receipts  during  the  year, 
$2,606,103.67 ;  total  amount  available  for  1894, 
$3,175,154.25.  The  amount  of  disbursements 
during  the  year  was  $2,625,079.78,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance, Sept.  30, 1894,  of  $550,074.47.  The  amount 
of  receipts  during  1894  is  greater  than  for  the 
previous  year  by  $72,492.19,  notwithstanding  the 
failure  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide- Water  Ca- 
nal Company  to  pay  interest  to  the  amount  of 
$20,000  on  the  mortgage  held  by  the  State. 
State  funds  are  now  deposited  with  banks  that 
pay '2  per  cent,  interest  on  State  deposits.  This 
mterest  during  1894  amounted  to  $5,613.64, 
a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  Treasury  officers.  The  receipts  during 
the  year  on  account  of  the  Free  School  fund 
were  $133,109.13;  balance  from  previous  year, 
$5,543;  total,  $138,652.13;  disbursements  dur- 
ing the  vear  were  $132,808.63,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  $5,843.50. 
The  receipts  during  the  year  on  account  of  the 
several  sinking  funds  were  as  follow:  General 
sinking  fund,  $14,077.58;  sinking  fund  for  the 
Defense  Redemption  loan,  $280,543.84;  sinking 
fund  for  the  Exchange  loan  of  1889,  $53,506.50 ; 
total,  $348,127.92;  which  sum  was  invested  on 
account  of  the  above-named  sinking  funds. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  State  at  the 
(!lose  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $8,684,986.24.  The 
productive  assets  and  the  investments  to  the 
credit  of  the  sinking  fund  aggregate  $5,303,233.- 
11,  which,  deducted  from  the  gross  debt,  leaves  a 
net  debt  of  $3,381,753.13. 

Taxation. — The  assessment  of  the  real  and 
personal  property  for  the  fiscal  year  1894  shows 


an  aggregate  of  $529,188,103,  an  increase  of  $5,- 
081,862  over  1893.  The  levy  for  Stete  taxes  at 
17f  per  cent,  amounted  to  $939,220.08,  of  which 
$875,158.89  was  collected.  From  railroads  and 
other  corporations  there  was  received,  as  a  tax 
on  their  gross  receipts  for  the  year,  $186,266.30, 
an  increase  of  $13,240.66  over  the  previous  year. 
From  the  tax  on  the  capital  stock  of  incorpo- 
rated institutions  the  receipts  were  $86,215.88. 
From  the  franchise  tax  upon  deposits  in  sav- 
ings banks,  of  which,  under  an  act  of  1894,  a  sepa- 
rate account  is  required,  $25,564.90  was  collected. 
From  insurance  companies,  from  licenses  and 
tax  upon  premiums,  the  receipts  were  $121,002.- 
90,  an  increase  of  $2,340.03  over  the  receipts  for 
1893  from  the  same  source.  The  levy  on  ac- 
count of  the  public-school  tax  for  1894  was 
$555,594.98;  the  receipts  amounted  to  $616,- 
529.12,  and  there  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  jear  a  balance  of  $248,592.16,  applicable 
to  this  vear.  The  disbursements  for  the  year 
were  $600,294.57,  leaving  a  balance  of  $264,826.- 
71,  applicable  to  the  school  year  beginning  Oct 
1,  1894.  Of  this  balance  there  was  distnbuted 
Oct.  1, 1894,  to  white  schools,  $102,625,  and  to 
colored  schools  $25,000,  leaving  on  hand  to 
equalize  future  distributions  $137,201.71.  As 
the  Treasury  Relief  loan  has  been  redeemed,  the 
tax  of  lucent  on  each  $100  imposed  to  meet  the 
interest  and  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  re- 
demption thereof  was  transferred  by  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  the  benefit  of  the  one- 
fourth  of  one  per-ceiit.  tax  on  the  exchange  loan 
of  1886 ;  the  tax  for  the  interest  and  redemption 
of  this  loan  is  now  If  cent  on  each  $100. 

The  annual  interest  charge  on  the  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  the  State  is  stated  as  follows: 
Amount  of  principal,  $149,979,040;  annual  in- 
terest charge,  $2,292,464;  average  rate  of  in- 
terest, 5-12 ;  interest  charge  per  capita,  $2.39. 

The  oyster  fund  has  been  totally  wiped  out, 
and  there  is  now  a  deficit  of  $4,806.99.  Besides 
this  there  are  unpaid  bills,  and  the  receipts  are 
falling  off.  This  condition  was  foretold,  and  to 
meet  it  the  Legislature  of  1894  enacted  a  law 
which  is  now  in  force.  This  law  gives  to  the 
oyster  fund  all  the  dredging  license  fees;  one 
third  of  the  money  received  by  counties  for 
scrapers'  and  tongei"s*  licenses,  which  formerly 
went  to  the  school  fund  of  the  respective  coun- 
ties, and  also  imposed  a  packer's  license  of  $25, 
and  a  further  charge  upon  the  packers  of  $1  for 
every  1.000  bushels  of  oysters  over  10,000  bush- 
els which  they  shall  have  shucked  at  tiieir  (pack- 
ing establishments.  The  dredging  license  is  $3 
a  ton  on  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  vessel. 
Despite  this  increased  tax,  the  receipts  from  all 
sources  are  still  less  than  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  the  police  fishery  force — the  only  charge  upon 
the  oyster  fund. 

Education. — The  annual  free-school  funds 
distributed  bv  the  Comptroller,  July  2, amounted 
to  $51,808,631  The  quarterly  distribution  of  the 
public-school  tax,  made  in  June,  apportioned 
$211,733.93  as  follows:  To  white  schools,  $162,- 
233.93 ;  to  colored  schools,  $49,500. 

In  September  the  academic  department  of 
the  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  at  Port  Deposit,  was 
opened.  In  this  department  an  academic  course, 
including  kindergarten,  primary,  grammar,  and 
high-school  grades,   may  be   pursued,  and,  in 
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connection  with  these,  graded  courses  in  form 
study,  drawing,  and  manual  training  have  been 
arranged.  The  enrollment  is  nearly  500,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  is  over  450.  The 
building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $85,000,  and 
equipped  at  a  cost  of  $15,000 ;  it  is  open  with- 
out any  charge  for  books,  apparatus,  or  any  other 
facility.  The  endowment  fund  for  the  institute 
was  $957,750,  which  by  wise  management  has 
increased  to  $1,210,000.  The  endowment  was 
made  by  Hon.  Jacob  Tome,  who  is  one  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  his  wife,  Evalyn  S.  Tome,  be- 
ing president  of  the  board. 

The  McDonough  School,  founded  in  1873, 
this  year  gave  instruction  to  140  boys.  All  are 
trained  by  military  drill.  Music  and  manual 
training  are  distinctive  features  of  the  school. 
The  original  fund  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  this  school  was  less  than  $750,- 
000,  but  the  last  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of 
the  McDonough  fund  for  the  city  of  Baltimore 
gives  the  present  value  of  the  trust  as  $1,117,- 
814.09.  This  does  not  include  bequests  made 
by  Dr.  Zenas  Bamum  and  Samuel  H.  Tagart. 

In  the  Asylum  and  Training  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded,  at  Rosewood,  between  60  and  70 
children  were  cared  for  during  the  year,  the 
sexes  being  about  even.  This  institution  has 
been  in  existence  six  years. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  the  year  ending 
Oct.  81,  1894,  calls  attention  to  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  the  hospital.  It  is  required  to  accommo- 
date only  400  patients,  but  during  the  year  a 
daily  average  of  458  have  been  cared  for.  On 
Oct.  31  there  were  upon  the  rolls  470  persons — 
254  males  and  216  females.  Of  these  only  23 
were  private  patients.  The  price  fixed  by  law 
for  each  public  patient  is  $150 ;  but  this  amount 
is  not  paid,  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the  vari- 
ous counties  owing  the  hospital,  for  1894  and 
previous  years,  $23,052.96. 

Census  Statistics. — A  census  bulletin,  issued 
this  year,  shows  that  in  1890  there  were  in  Mary- 
land 202,179  families,  of  which  77,217  own  their 
homes,  56,290  being  free  from  incumbrance; 
41,372  of  these  families  live  on  farms;  and  of 
these,  25,969  own  their  farms,  18,175  being  free 
from  incumbrance. 

The  total  available  agricultural  land  in  Mary- 
land that  is  not  under  cultivation  is  nearly  2,500,- 
000  acres — nearly  half  of  the  total  available 
agricultural  area  of  the  State.  The  area  of  un- 
cultivated land  that  could  be  brought  under 
cultivation,  either  by  drainage  or  by  other 
means,  is  766,645  acres,  of  which  688,645  acres 
are  woodland. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  duck  the  Mary- 
land mills  stood  at  the  head.  During  the  census 
year  Maryland  manufactured  21,225,862  square 
yards,  valued  at  $3,901,110.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  cotton  duck  in  the  United  States  that 
year  was  55,192,538  square  yards,  valued  at 
$8,664,395.  The  4,313  employees  of  the  mills  in 
1890  received  $1,134,445  in  wages. 

The  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property 
was  as  follows :  Real  estate,  including  improve- 
ments, $745,307,917;  live  stock  on  farms,  etc., 
implements  and  machinery,  $25,734,410 ;  mines 
and  quarries  and  product  on  hand,  $20,770,825 ; 
gold,  silver,  coin,  and  bullion,  $19,335,876;  ma- 


chinery of  mills  and  product  on  hand,  $58,727,- 
020;  railroads  (including  street  railways)  and 
equipments,  $66,733,915 :  telegraphs,  telephones, 
shipping,  and  canals,  $18,551,391 ;  miscellaneous, 
$130,311,694;  total,  $1,085,473,048.  The  num- 
ber of  building  associations  is  given  at  237,  with 
63,187  shareholders  and  18,107  borrowers. 

Boundary  and  Fishery  Bights.— In  April 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided 
that  the  compact  of  1785  between  Maryland  and 
Virginia  is  still  in  existence  and  of  obligatory 
force  upon  both  States;  that  the  compact  gives 
no-  right  to  the  citizens  of  Maryland  to  fish  in 
the  waters  of  Pocomoke  river;  and  that  Poco- 
moke  river  and  Pocomoke  Sound,  until  1877, 
were  considered  as  separate  and  distinct  bodies 
of  water. 

To  determine  the  boundary,  a  survey  was  be- 
gun in  October,  1894.  When  this  is  completed 
the  necessary  plats  and  reports  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  a  oill  was  filed  by  Attornev-General 
Whyte,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
against  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary  line.  The  controversy 
embraces  a  wedge  of  territory  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  wide  at  the  base,  and  37  miles  long, 
containing  about  500,000  acres  of  land.  If 
Maryland  s  claim  is  established,  the  present 
boundary  line  between  Garrett  County,  Mary- 
land, and  Preston  County,  Virginia,  will  be 
changed  to  that  extent. 

The  joint  committee  from  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia reported  to  the  Legislature  of  each  Stat« 
a  law  providing  for  beginning  the  tonging  sea- 
son on  Sept.  1,  and  ending  it  April  25  ;  and  be- 
l^inning  the  dredging  season  on  Oct.  15,  ending 
it  March  15.  It  was  enacted  in  both  States,  and 
received  the  Governors*  signatures. 

Canal  Commission.— in  the  iHst  river  and 
harbor  appropriation  bill  provision  was  made 
for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  5  expert  com- 
missioners to  determine,  from  the  surveys  here- 
tofore made  under  the  direction  of  the  War 
Department,  the  most  feasible  route  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal. 
The  board  was  appointed  in  October,  and  on 
Dec.  11  made  public  its  report  in  favor  of  the 
Back  Creek  route,  which  is  substantially  on  the 
line  of  the  existing  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal.  The  board  estimates  that  a  canal  with 
27  feet  of  water  along  this  route  will  cost 
$7,600,000,  which  would  be  cheaper  by  several 
millions  than  any  of  the  other  proposed  routes. 
The  length  of  the  proposed  canal,  measuring 
from  Baltimore  to  a  point  at  sea  12  miles  out- 
side of  the  Delaware  breakwater,  is  150  miles; 
length  of  canal  proper  (or  of  excavations  gener- 
ally above  low  water),  13*63  miles ;  time  of  tran- 
sit— allowing  10  miles  an  hour  in  open  channel, 
7  miles  in  dredged  channel,  and  5  miles  in  canal 
proper — ^seventeen  hours;  saving  in  time,  six- 
teen and  a  quarter  hours ;  distance,  175  miles. 

Deeisions. — The  circuit  court  of  Frederick 
County,  on  an  appeal,  decided  that,  according 
to  the  act  of  1804,  a  person  living  on  or  near  a 
turnpike  within  3  miles  of  a  tollgate  can  not 
be  compelled  to  pay  toll  more  than  once  every 
twenty-four  hours.  He  may  drive  through  a 
gate  with  horse  and  buggy,  and  by  paying  one 
toll  have  his  employees  pass  through  every  mo- 
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ment  in  the  daj  without  extra  toll.  If  he  is  a 
cattle  dealer,  he  can  drive  hundreds  of  cattle,  as 
well  as  sheep  and  hogs,  and  yet  not  be  compelled 
to  pay  more  than  the  one  toll  for  the  horse  and 
buggy  he  was  driving  when  he  went  through 
the  gate  prior  to  the  others. 

The  Charles  County  court  decided  that  when 
the  property  of  one  corporation  is  sold  to  an- 
other no  shareholder  of  the  former  can  be  re- 
quired, without  his  own  consent,  to  accept  the 
stock  of  the  latter  as  his  share  of  the  proceeds 
of  sale ;  but  such  stockholder  has  a  right,  as  a 
general  rule,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  special 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  to  have  the  partner- 
ship property  converted  into  money. 

The  Attorney-General  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  no  county  school  commissioner  may  receive 
compensation  over  the  amount  of  his  salary,  no 
matter  what  services  may  be  performed  by  him. 

Political. — In  the  elections  for  Congressmen, 
in  November,  3  Republicans  and  3  Democrats 
were  chosen. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  a  New  England  State, 
one  of  the  original  thirteen ;  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution Feb.  6, 1788 ;  area,  8,315  square  miles.  The 
population,  according  to  each  oecennial  census, 
was  378,787  in  1790;  422,845  in  1800;  472,040  in 
1810;  523,159  in  1820;  610,408  in  1830;  737,699 
in  1840;  994,514  in  1850;  1,231,066  in  1860; 
1,457,351  in  1870;  1,783,085  in  1880;  and  2,238,- 
943  in  1890.    Capital,  Boston. 

GoYemment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Frederic  T. 
Greenhalge,  Republican;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Roger  Wolcott ;  Secretary  of  State,  William  M. 
Olin;  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General,  Henry 
M.  Phillips ;  Auditor,  John  W.  Kimball ;  Attor- 
ney-General, Hosea  M.  Knowlton ;  Railroad 
Commissioners,  John  E.  Sanford,  Everett  A. 
Stevens,  William  J.  Dale,  Jr. :  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Walbridge  A.  Field ;  Asso- 
ciate Justices,  Charles  Allen,  .Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Jr.,  Marcus  P.  Knowlton,  James  M. 
Morton,  John  Lathrop,  James  M.  Barker. 

Finances. — The  receipts  and  payments  on  ac- 
count of  revenue  and  funds  for  1894  were  as  fol- 
low: Cash  in  the  treasury  on  Jan.  1,  1894, 
|9.251,.380.10 ;  cash  received  during  the  year, 
167,798,476.21 ;  pavments  during  the  vear,  |69,- 
179,124.71;  balance  on  Jan.  1,  1895.  $7,870,731.- 
60.  On  Jan.  1,  1894,  there  were  securities  in  the 
treasury  amounting  to  $25,939,749.47.  During 
the  year  securities  valued  at  $12,897,020.61  were 
purchased,  while  other  securities  amounting  to 
$16,873,390.55  were  withdrawn,  sold,  or  paid, 
leaving  on  hand,  Jan.  1, 1895,  a  balance  of  $21,- 
963,379.53.  The  total  funded  debt  on  Deo.  31, 
1894,  exclusive  of  the  armory,  Fitchburg  Rail- 
road, grade  crossing,  and  sewerage  loans,  was 
$16,739,766.65,  to  meet  which  the  State  had  in 
its  sinking  funds  $11,646,914.14,  leaving  the  net 
indebtedness  only  $4,907,147.49.  The  armory 
and  sewerage  loans  and  that  part  of  the  grade- 
crossing  loan  already  issued  together  amount  to 
$7,340,000.  The  Commonwealth  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  principal  or  interest  of  the 
first  two  named,  and  only  a  percentage  of  the 
last,  but  the  bonds  representing  them  are  State 
bonds,  and  form  a  nominal  part  of  the  public 
debt.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad  loan.    Of  the  proceeds  of  the  sewerage 


loan,  amounting  to  $5,500,000,  there  had  been 
expended,  up  to  the  close  of  1894,  the  sum  of 
$5,108,997.78.  The  receipts  from  the  collateral 
inheritance  tax  during  tiie  year  amounted  to 
$239,368.55. 
Yalnation. — The  total  assessed  valuation  of 

Property  in  the  State  for  1894  was  $2,471,521.- 
05,  personal  estate  being  assessed  at  $572,666,- 
505,  and  real  estate  at  $1,898,855,000.  Included 
in  the  assessment  were  4,502,585  acres  of  land, 
394,187  dwellings,  193,433  horses,  223,536  neat 
cattle,  44,608  sheep,  and  35,603  swine.  Personal 
estate  in  Suffolk  County,  which  includes  Boston, 
was  valued  at  $207,405,876,  and  real  estate  at 
$754,141,220.  For  1894  a  total  State  tax  of 
$2,000,000  was  levied. 

Legislatiye  Session. — The  General  Court  of 
1894  was  convened  on  Jan.  4,  and  its  sessions 
continued  until  July  2.  It  was  the  longest 
Legislature  since  that  of  1888,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  1890,  which  lasted  four  hours 
longer.  The  President  of  the  Senate  was  Wil- 
liam M.  Butler,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Assem- 
bly Greorge  v.  L.  Meyer.  In  closing,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Governor  had  signed  546  act^ 
and  111  resolves,  had  vetoed  4  acts,  and  4  had 
become  laws  without  his  signature  by  constitu- 
tional limitation  of  time.  It  was  the  last  Legis- 
lature in  the  historic  Statehouse,  as  the  next 
session  will  be  held  in  the  moms  appointed  for 
that  purpose  in  the  Statehouse  annex  that  has 
been  completed  recently. 

Among  the  important  measures  of  the  session 
was  that  abolishing  Fast  Day,  by  a  vote  of  109 
to  59.  In  its  place  it  was  proposed  to  appoint 
the  first  Thursaay  in  April  a  noliday,  to  be  called 
Puritan's  Day,  but  other  views  prevailed,  and  it 
was  decided  to  select  April  19,  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  as  a  holiday,  to  be 
called  Patriots'  Day.  A  bill,  giving  to  all  women 
at  present  qualified,  or  who  shall  be  qualified 
during  the  present  year,  the  right  to  vote  at  the 
municipal  election  in  December,  1894,  passed 
the  House  by  a  small  majority.  A  bill  amend- 
ing the  statute  relative  to  liquor  saloons  on 
streets  with  schoolhouvses,  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  a  building  within  400  feet  of  a 
school,  was  passed,  but  only  after  considerable 
discussion,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
likely  to  injure  property  interests.  A  bill  to 
exempt  certain  towns  from  taxation,  resulting 
from  the  construction  of  State  and  county  roads, 
failed  to  pass.  The  Norwegian  liouor  bill  came 
up  for  consideration,  and  was  finally  referred  to 
the  next  Legislature.  Two  new  commissioners 
were  added  to  the  Board  of  Cattle  Commission- 
ers by  the  Legislature. 
Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

To  provide  for  the  blocking  of  railroad  frogs, 
switches,  and  guard  rails. 

i*rohibitiag  the  killing  of  auail  during  1894. 

Authorizing  towns  to  take  land  for  public  library 
buildings. 

Incorporating  the  city  of  Beverly. 

Giving  the  courts  of  insolvency  equity  jurisdiction 
in  insolvent  cases. 

Changinff  the  name  of  the  Society  for  the  Collegi- 
ate Instruction  of  Women  to  Radclifle  College. 

Establisliiug  a  law  unifonn  with  the  laws  of  other 
States  for  a  uniform  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

To  provide  for  appointment  ot  receivers  of  the 
estates  of  absent  persons. 
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Exempting  from  taxation  domestic  fowls  not  ex- 
ocedinj?  $15  in  value.  ^ 

To  provide  for  taking  the  decennial  census  of  the 
("ommonwealth. 

Authorizing  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  to 
construct  roaaways  and  boulevards. 

To  punish  deception  in  the  sale  of  silver  and  silver- 
ware. 

Revising  and  consolidating  the  statutes  relative  to 
Kaviugs  banks. 

Authorizing  instruction  in  cooking  in  the  public 
rcIiooIh. 

Authorizing  the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  in- 
vestigate the  relation  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  crime, 
paupcrisni,  and  insanity. 

Providing  a  new  law  for  the  regulation  of  frater- 
nal beneficiary  organizations. 

Regulating  the  storage  of  petroleum  and  its  prod- 
ucts. 

To  prohibit  the  marriage  of  any  male  under 
eighteen  years  and  any  female  under  sixteen  years, 
except  by  order  of  the  judge  of  the  Probata  Court. 

Establishing  the  office  of  State  Fire  Marshal. 

Providing  lor  the  licensing  of  plumbers  and  the 
supervision  of  their  business. 

Koquiring  cities  of  '20,000  inhabitants  or  more  to 
maintain  as  a  part  of  their  high-school  system  the 
teaching  of  manual  training. 

Regulating  the  use  of  bicycles  on  public  streets. 

Consolidating  and  codifying  the  law  relating  to 
contagious  diseases  among  domestic  animals. 

Amending  and  codifying  the  insurance  law. 

To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  steam-railroad 
inspectors. 

Edueat'ioii. — The  following  public-school 
statistics  cover  the  school  year  1893-'94 :  Num- 
ber of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years, 
400,325 ;  number  of  all  ages  in  the  schools  dur- 
ing the  year,  400,609 ;  average  attendance,  299,- 
069;  teachers  employed— men,  1,009;  women, 
10,705 ;  average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers, 
$129.41;  female  teachers,  $47.91;  number  of 
public  schools,  7,833 ;  average  length  of  school 
year  in  months,  8-75.  During  the  year  255  hi^h 
schools  were  maintained,  with  30,540  pupils  in 
attendance,  an  increase  of  8  schools  and  1,958 
pupils.  Evening  schools  to  the  number  of  285 
were  supported  in  55  cities  and  towns.  The 
number  of  teachers  employed  therein  was  1,194; 
the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  32,919  ;  and 
the  average  attendance,  17,420.  The  whole 
amount  of  money  raised  by  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools,  including  only  wages  of 
teachers,  fuel,  and  care  of  fires  and  schoolrooms, 
was  $6,652,305.59,  an  increase  of  $370,164.39  for 
the  year.  The  amount  expended  for  new  school- 
houses  was  $1,432,542.85.  The  expenditures  for 
schools,  exclusive  of  the  sum  paid  for  repairing 
and  erecting  schoolhouses,  was  $7,800,254.31. 
The  total  expenditures,  including  repairs  and 
new  schoolhouses,  aggregated  $9,968,227.24. 

The  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Lancaster, 
on  Sept  30,  contained  124  pupils ;  the  Lyman 
School  for  Boys,  234 ;  and  the  Primary  School 
at  Monson  (at  which  neglected  and  dependent 
children  and  those  convicted  of  light  offenses 
are  cared  for),  127,  of  whom  99  were  boys,  22 
girls,  and  6  women. 

Charities. — The  following  is  a  summarized 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  State  chari- 
table institutions:  Danvers  Lunatic  Hospital, 
patients  on  Oct.  1,  1893,  869;  admitted  during 
the  year  ensuing,  335 ;  discharged,  298 ;  remain- 
ing'Sept.  30,  1894,  906;   total  expenses,  $161,- 


784.63.  Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital,  patients 
on  Oct.  1.  1893,  480 ;  admitted,  172 ;  discharged, 
148;  remaining  Sept.  30,  1894,  504;  total  ex- 
penses, $102,1^.89.  Westborough  Insane  Hospi- 
tal, patients  on  Oct.  1,  1898,  514;  admitted,  304; 
discharged,  245  ;  remaining  Sept.  80,  1894,  573 ; 
total  expenses,  $103,501.47.  Taunton  Lunatic 
Hospital,  patients  on  Oct.  1,  1893,  751 ;  admit- 
ted, 370;  discharged,  336;  remaining  Sept.  80, 
1894,  785;  total  expenses,  $138,706.51.  Wor- 
cester Lunatic  Hospital,  patients  on  Oct.  1, 1893, 
886  ;  admitted,  581 ;  discharged,  543 ;  remaining 
Sept.  30,  1894,  924 ;  total  expenses,  $169,718.49. 
Worcester  Insane  Asylum,  patients  on  Oct.  1, 

1893,  454;  admitted,  61;  discharged,  52;  re- 
maining Sept.  30, 1894, 463 ;  total  expenses,  $75,- 
760.66.  State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury,  insane 
department,  patients  on  Oct.  1,  1893,  463;  ad- 
mitted, 69 ;  discharged,  72 ;  remaining  Sept.  30. 

1894,  460;  almshouse  department  proper,  in- 
mates on  Oct.  1, 1898,  542 ;  admitted,  8,575  ;  dis- 
charged, 3,538;  remaining  Sept.  30,  1894,  579. 
State  Farm  at  Bridgewater,  inmates  on  Oct.  1, 
1893,  757;  admitted,  1,413;  discharged,  1,270; 
remaining  Sept.  80,  1894,  900.  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded  at  Waltham,  pupils 
on  Sept.  30, 1893, 420 ;  admitted  during  the  year, 
58;  discharged,  36;  remaining  Sept.  30,  1894, 
487:  expenses,  $86,61468. 

Prisons. — The  number  of  convicts  at  the 
State  Prison  on  Oct.  1,  1893,  was  646 ;  during 
the  year  following  167  convicts  were  admitted 
and  147  discharged,  leaving  666  remaining  on 
Sept.  30, 1894.  The  net  cost  of  supporting  the 
pnson  during  the  year  was  $139,880.57,  a  de- 
crease of  $14,898.55  from  the  previous  year.  The 
result  of  employing  prisoners  on  industries  upon 
the  State  account  was  a  gain  of  $16,197.72  for 
the  year,  against  a  loss  of  $17,202.02  for  1893. 
The  total  cost  of  the  institution  to  the  State  was 
therefore  $123,182.a5.  At  the  State  Reformatory 
in  Conconi  there  were  987  prisoners  on  Oct.  1, 
1898  ;  904  were  received  during  the  year  ensuing, 
and  844  were  discharged,  leaving  1,047  remaining 
on  Sept.  30,  1894.  The  current  expenses  of  the 
institution  were  $195,277.01,  from  which  should 
be  deducted  $41,480.58,  the  profit  made  upon  the 
labor  of  prisoners,  leaving  $158,796.43  as  the  net 
cost  of  the  year.  The  Reformatory  Prison  for 
Women  contained  312  inmates  on  Oct.  1,  1893 ; 
812  were  received  during  the  year  following,  and 
301  discharged,  leaving  323  riemaining  on  Sept. 
30,  1894.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  were 
$55,368.09,  and  the  receipts  from  labor  of  pris- 
oners and  other  sources  $16,733.25,  making  the 
net  cost  of  the  reformatory  $38,634.84. 

In  all  the  penal  institutions  in  the  State  there 
were  7,035  prisoners  on  Oct.  1, 1893 ;  35,747  pris- 
oners were  committed  during  the  year  following, 
and  35,405  discharged,  leaving  7,377  remaining 
on  Sept.  80, 1894 

Sarin^s  Banks. — During  the  year  ending 
Oct.  31,  1894,  1,044,649  deposits,  amounting  to 
$74,946,570.01,  were  made  in  the  185  savings 
banks;  $15,770,963.89  in  dividends  were  placed 
to  the  credit  of  depositors;  during  the  same 
period  there  were  968,577  withdrawals,  amount- 
mg  to  $74,124,697.33;  leaving  the  aggregate 
amount  at  the  credit  of  depositors  on  that  day 
of  $416,778,017.58,  represented  by  1.247,090  ac- 
counts, an  average  of  $83420  to  each  account. 
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The  total  assets  of  the  banks  amount  to  f442,- 
391^64.81.  Compared  with  the  previous  year, 
these  figures  show  a  decrease  of  56,761  in  num- 
ber of  aeposits;  a  decrease  of  $780,901.02  in 
amount  of  deposits  made ;  an  increase  of  15,524 
in  number  of  withdrawals ;  a  decrease  of  $10,- 
278,377.96  in  amount  of  withdrawals;  an  in- 
crease of  $115,398.08  in  dividends;  an  increase 
of  $16,782,447.72  in  the  aggregate  of  deposits ; 
an  increase  of  $17,811,930.43  in  total  assets;  an 
increase  of  $4.85  in  the  averaee  to  each  account 

In  the  co-operative  banks  the  amount  of  dues 
capital,  Oct.  31, 1894,  was  about  $15,644,542.69; 
amount  of  dues  capital  Oct.  31, 1893,  $14,516,- 
478.48 ;  gain  during  the  year  about  $1,128,000. 
'*  Dues  capital "  represents  the  actual  savings  of 
the  meml^rs  paid  by  them  into  the  banks,  the 
profits  to  whicn  they  are  entitled  being  kept  in 
a  separate  account  called  "  profits  capital  The 
co-operative  banks,  which  are  quasi  institutions 
for  savings,  show  an  increase  of  dues  paid  in, 
which,  though  not  as  large  as  for  the  previous 
year,  is  gratifying  in  view  of  the  continued  de- 
pression in  business,  the  dues  capital  of  the 
117  banks  being,  on  Oct.  31,  about  $1,128,000 
more  than  at  the  same  date  in  1893,  the  total 
assets  of  the  banks  being  $1,500,000  larger  than 
in  the  previous  year. 

Railroads.— The  annual  report  of  the  Rail- 
road Commissioners  to  June  30, 1893,  shows  51 
railroad  corporations  whose  roads  are  wholly  or 
in  part  within  the  State,  having  2,119  miles  of 
main  line  and  branch  road.  The  aggregate 
capital  stock  is  $186,440,422,  an  increase  of  $11,- 
926,870;  total  cash  dividends  declared,  $10,832,- 
400 ;  increase,  $1,302,825.  Of  the  51  corporations, 
32  declared  dividends  ranging  from  1*5  to  11*3 
per  cent.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  was 
119,779,947;  increase,  8,864,493 ;  number  of  tons 
of  freight  carried  was  32,995,033 ;  increase,  1,863,- 
887.  Two  important  consolidations  took  place 
during  the  year — the  lease  of  the  Old  Colony  to 
the  l^w  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and 
the  lease  of  the  Connecticut  River  road  to  the 
Boston  and  Maine.    The  report  concludes : 

The  railroad  year  ending  June  80, 1898,  waa  pros- 
peroua.  It  haa  been  succeeded  by  a  period  of  Dusi- 
neas  depreasion  almost  or  quite  without  precedent 
The  live  leading  companies  of  the  State  showed  a 
falling  oil'  in  cross  income  of  nearly  $7,000,000  (about 
4  per  cent)  wr  the  quarter  ending  Sept  30, 1898,  as 
compared  with  the  same  quarter  in  1892. 

Agriculture.— The  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture held  its  annual  meeting  in  Newburyport, 
beginning  on  Dec.  4.  The  secretary  presented 
the  report  of  the  Gypsy  Moth  Commission,  which 
showed  that  the  work  of  the  past  year  had  been 
very  satisfactory  when  the  small  sum  available 
for  prosecuting  it  is  considered.  The  moth  now 
exists  from  Lexington  to  the  sea,  and  the  lines 
have  been  drawn  closer  during  the  year.  The 
commission  has  expended  $101,411.18,  the  ap- 
propriation being  $100,000.  The  spread  of  the 
pest  has  been  stopped,  and  in  many  localities  it 
has  been  exterminated. 

The  question  of  getting  city  laborers  employ- 
ment on  farms  was  discussed,  and  it  was  shown 
that  men  out  of  work,  especially  in  large  cities, 
would  be  glad  of  employment  on  farms. 

Cattle  Commission.— This  board,  of  which 
Dr.  Frederick  H.  Osgood  is  chairman,  was  created 


by  the  Legislature  with  a  view  to  stop  the  in- 
crease of  tuberculosis  among  cattle.  An  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  was  made,  and  at  first  its 
efforts  were  directed  toward  the  prevention  of 
diseased  cattle  from  coming  into  the  State.  A 
penalty  was  provided  for  unloading  or  driving 
cattle  into  the  State  without  a  permit  from 
the  board  unless  they  are  taken  directly  to  one 
of  the  3  apix)inted  quarantine  stations  as  fol- 
low :  The  Union  Stock  Yards,  at  Watertown :  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Stock  Yards,  at  Brighton ; 
and  the  premises  of  the  New  England  Dressed 
Beef  and  Wool  Gompanv,  in  Somerville.  During 
the  past  two  years  it  nas  been  compulsory  for 
all  towns  to  appoint  inspectors  of  animals  and 
provisions,  whose  duty  has  been,  if  they  suspected 
the  existence  of  contagious  disease,  to  report  it 

Action  was  then  taken  by  the  commission, 
and  every  animal  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board  or  any  of  its  members,  was  affected  with 
tuberculosis,  was  condemned  and  slaughtered  as 
the  law  directed. 

A  systematic  examination  of  the  State  ensued, 
beginning  at  Nantucket,  then  passing  to  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  thence  to  the  mainland  at  Prov. 
incetbwn.  The  whole  number  of  animals  ex- 
amined since  the  law  of  1894  went  into  effect  up 
tx)  Dec.  15,  1894,  is  5,392;  of  these,  810  were 
condemned  and  killed  as  tuberculous.  The  com- 
pensation on  the  basis  of  half  the  value  for  those 
killed  amounted  to  $15,280.45.  The  commis- 
sioners find  that  on  the  island  of  Nantucket  less 
than  1  (-97)  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  were  tuber- 
culous out  of  618  animals  examined,  and  their 
judgment  is  that  of  all  the  cattle  in  the  Com- 
monwealth not  more  than  10  per  cent,  are  thus 
affected. 

Holidays. — The  signing  of  the  bill  abolishing 
Fast  Day  and  making  April  19  a  legal  holiday 
was  celebrated  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  other 
popular  demonstrations.  The  quill  with  which 
the  Governor  affixed  his  signature  was  a  plume 
of  an  American  eagle,  and  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Lexington  Historical  Society.  Subse- 
quently the  Governor  issued  the  following  proc- 
lamation : 

The  19th  day  of  April  has  been  made  a  legal  holi- 
day. This  ia  a  day  rich  with  historical  and  aignifl- 
cant  events  which  are  precious  in  the  eyes  of  patriots. 
It  may  well  be  called  Patriots'  Day.  On  this  day,  in 
1775,  at  LexinetoQ  and  Concord,  was  be^an  the  great 
War  of  the  Revolution ;  on  this  day,  m  1783,  just 
ei{^ht  years  afterward,  the  cessation  of  war  and  the 
triumph  of  iudependcnco  were  formally  proclaimed  ; 
and  on  this  day,  in  1861,  the  flrst  blood  waa  shed  in 
the  war  for  the  Union.  Let  this  day  be  dedicated, 
then,  to  solemn,  religious,  and  patriotic  services,  which 
may  adequately  express  our  deep  sen^e  of  the  trials 
and  tribulations  or  the  patriots  of  tlie  earlier  and  of 
the  latter  days,  and  also  especially  our  gratitude  to 
Almiffhty  God,  who  crowned  the  heroic  stru^^lea  of 
the  founders  and  preservers  of  our  country  witli  vic- 
tory and  peace. 

Accordingly  the  towns  of  Middlesex,  and  espe- 
cially Lexington  and  Concord,  celebrated  the 
occasion  with  elaborate  patriotic  services.  Later 
the  following  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
Governor : 

In  accordance  with  tlie  resolves  of  the  year  1886 
and  with  the  unbroken  custom  founded  thereon,  I 
hereby  set  apart  Saturday,  the  28th  day  of  April  now 
current,  to  be  observed  aa  Arbor  Day.    I  recommend 
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meet  heartily  that  the  day  designated  be  observed  by 
the  inhabitantH  iu  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
▼ines,  in  the  promotion  of  forest  growth  and  culture, 
In  the  adornment  of  the  public  and  private  grounds, 
places,  and  ways,  and  in  such  other  efforts  and  under- 
takings as  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  general 
character  of  the  day  so  establishe<i. 

Battle  Flags.— On  Dec.  22  the  veterans  of 
the  Seventh,  Fifteenth,  Nineteenth,  Twenty- 
third,  and  Fifty-eighth  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Regiments  gatner^  at  the  Statehouse  to  re- 
turn the  captured  flags  to  the  State  officers. 
Capt.  J.  G.  B.  Adams,  in  behalf  of  the  veterans, 
told  how  the  colors  had  been  given  to  regiments 
by  the  St«te,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  how 
they  had  been  returned,  excepting  those  that  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    He  said : 

We  return  the  flags  of  the  Fifteenth,  Nineteenth, 
Twenty-thiid,  and  Piftv-eighth  Regiments,  which, 
by  resolutions  offered  oy  Gen.  "William  Cogswell, 
member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  were  for- 
warded to  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  We  also  return  the  State  flag  of 
the  Seventh  Massachusetts,  which  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  private  individual  until  a  few  weeks  ago 
It  was  the  desire  of  the  men  who  followed  the  flags 
to  see  them  once  again  and  to  formallv  turn  them 
over  to  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  tnought  wise 
that  a  short  account  of  their  capture  should  be  read 
by  some  one  from  each  regiment. 

The  history  of  each  flag  was  then  read  by 
James  E.  Seaver.  They  were  received  by  the. 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who  said : 

In  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  I  accept  these 
flags.  They  shall  be  treasured,  my  fViends,  as  a  price- 
less heritage,  to  teach  the  youth  of  Massachusetts  of 
the  heroism,  the  loyalty,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
Massachusetts  men  who  went  out  from  1861  to  1866 
to  carry  the  flag  of  Maraachusetts  and  the  fia^  of  the 
country,  and  to  shed  their  blood  to  preserve  this  great 
nation  to  be  the  beacon  light  of  liberty  and  of  democ- 
racy to  the  world. 

War  Loans.— The  last  of  the  old  war  loans 
was  paid,  in  London  and  in  Boston,  in  pounds 
sterling  and  currency  respectively,  on  May  1. 
It  was  the  bounty  loan  of  1864,  authorized  by  the 
General  Court  of  1863  under  the  vigorous  incen- 
tive of  Gov.  Andrew.  There  was  denosited  at 
Barings,  in  London,  the  ec[uivalent  of  $2,398,211.- 
20  in  pounds  sterling,  while  in  Boston  there  was 
paid  in  scrip  $2,100,500,  both  payments  being  in 
cash,  and  each  representing  the  balance  and 
interest  due  of  the  original  loan.  The  amount 
gross  to  the  Barings  was  £826,600,  or  $4,022,- 
648.90,  of  which  the  Commonwealth  owned  by 
purchase  of  bonds  $1,624,437.70,  and  the  amount 
gross  in  this  country  was  $4,379,500  in  the  cur- 
rency scrip,  of  which  the  State  owned  by  pur- 
chase $2,279,000.  Payment  of  the  loan  was  pro- 
vided for  by  sinking  fund,  which  has  held 
$1,000,000  of  Fitchburg  Railroad  bonds  since 
purchased  out  of  the  fund,  as  well  as  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  bonds  and  city  and  town  se- 
curities, which,  however,  have  all  been  trans- 
ferred elsewhere,  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
that  mature  before  the  loan  was  paid,  so  that 
the  settlement  was  entirely  in  cash. 

Political. — The  State  convention  of  the  Popu- 
list party  met  in  Boston,  July  19,  and  nominated 
the  following  ticket  for  State  officers :  For  Gov- 
ernor, George  H.  Gary,  of  Lynn;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,   Wilbert    0.    Dwinell;    Secretary  of 


State,  Carlton  S.  Beals;  Treasurer,  M.  W.  Mo- 
ran;  Auditor,  M.  W.  Landers;  and  Attorney- 
General,  James  Sumner.  A  platform  was  adopt- 
ed denouncing  national  banks,  favoring  postal 
savings  banks  and  Government  ownership  of 
railroads,  tele^ph,  and  telephone  lines,  approv- 
ing direct  legislation  by  the  mitiative  and  i-efer- 
endum,  and  proportional  representation,  the 
abolition  of  the  sweating  system,  an  eight-hour 
day  for  laborers,  and  numerous  other  reforms. 

The  Prohibitionists  held  their  convention  in 
Worcester  on  Sept.  13,  and  nominated  a  ticket 
that  was  headed  with  the  name  of  Alfred  W. 
Richardson  for  Governor. 

A  platform  was  adopted  of  which  the  princi- 
pal features  were  a  reaffirmation  of  uncompro- 
mising hostility  to  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  bever- 
ages in  all  its  forms  and  branches ;  an  expression 
of  belief  that  the  present  high-license  law  is  a 
failure;  a  recommendation  for  the  extirpation 
of  trusts  and  monopolies ;  that  disputes  between 
capital  and  labor  snould  be  referred  to  public 
boards  of  arbitration ;  that  civil  service  snould 
be  enforced ;  that  the  President,  Vice-President, 
and  Senators  be  elected  bv  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people ;  and  that  uniform  laws  governing  mar- 
riage and  divorce  be  enacted. 

On  Oct.  6  the  Republican  State  Convention 
assembled  in  Boston  and  renominated  the  ticket 
of  last  year,  as  follows:  For  Governor,  Fred- 
eric T.  Greenhalge ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Roger 
Wolcott ;  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General,  Henry 
M.  Phillips ;  Attorney-General,  Hosea  M.  Knowl- 
ton ;  Secretary  of  State,  William  M.  Olin ;  Au- 
ditor, John  W.  Kimball.  The  platform  included 
the  following : 

The  principles  of  the  Bcpublicans  of  Massachusetts 
are  as  well  known  as  the  Commonwealth  itself.  Chief 
among  them  are : 

An  equal  share  in  government  for  every  citizen. 

Best  possible  wages  for  every  workman. 

The  American  market  for  American  labor. 

Every  dollar  paid  by  the  Government,  both  the 
gold  and  the  silver  dollars  of  the  Constitution  and 
their  paper  representative,  honest  and  unchanging  in 
value  and  equal  to  every  other. 

Better  immigration  laws. 

Better  naturalization  laws.  No  tramp,  anarchist, 
criminal,  or  pauper  to  be  let  in. 

Americanism  everywhere. 

The  flag  never  lowered  or  dishonored. 

No  surrender  in  Samoa. 

No  barbarous  queen  beheading  men  in  HawaiL 

No  lynching. 

Faitn  kept  with  the  pensioners. 

The  suppression  of  dram  drinking  and  dram  selling. 

A  school  at  the  public  charge  open  to  all  the  chil- 
dren, and  free  from  partisan  or  sectarian  control. 

No  distinctioD  of  birth  or  religious  creed  in  the 
rights  of  American  citizenship. 

Two  days  later  the  Democrats  held  their  nomi- 
nating convention  at  the  same  place.  The  fol- 
lowing ticket  was  selected :  For  Governor,  John 
E.  Russell;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles  E. 
Stratton ;  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Charles  A.  De  Courcey ;  Treasurer  and  Receiver- 
General,  James  S.  Grinnell;  Attorney-General, 
Henry  F.  Hurlburt;  and  Auditor,  Alfred  C. 
Whitney.  The  platform  adopted  includes  the 
following  declarations : 

We  have  for  years  advocated  a  thorough  reform  of 
the  taril}'.  The  House^r  Wilson  bill,  was  an  honest 
effort  to  carry  out  the  Democratic  policy.    Its  defeat 
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18  much  to  be  resetted.  We  recognize,  however,  that 
the  now  tariff  is,  in  spite  of  ita  imperfectiona,  a  great 
improvement  in  almost  every  scheaule  over  the  mon- 
stroua  act  of  spoliation  known  as  the  McKinley  tariff. 

Wo  believe  it  to  be  the  immediate  duty  of  the 
Democratic  party  to  place  every  commodity  which 
fan  fairly  be  deacribea  as  raw  material  upon  the  free 
list;  to  abolish  all  duties  which  tend  to  create  and 
maintain  monopolies  and  trusts,  and  to  reduce  all 
duties  which  are  still  prohibitory  in  effect. 

We  approve  the  principle  of  the  income  tax  as  a  re- 
turn to  correct  theories  of  taxation. 

The  scope  of  the  national  civil-service  system  should 
bo  extended  as  fast  as  the  Civil-service  Commission 
deems  practicable. 

We  are  not  only  opposed  in  the  abstract  to  any 
*' distinction  of  birth  or  religious  creed  in  the  rights 
of  American  citizen.ship,''  but  also  to  any  organization 
which  aims  to  introduce  such  distinctions  into  politics. 

We  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
a  system  of  proportionate  representation. 

There  was  also  a  Socialist-Labor  ticket  m  the 
field,  headed  by  David  Taylor  as  candidate  for 
Governor.  The  vote  for  Governor  was  as  fol- 
lows: Greenhalge,  189,307;  Russell,  123,980; 
Richardson,  9,965 ;  Gary,  9,037. 

Late  in  the  campaign  considerable  opposition 
to  the  candidacy  of  Lieut.-Gov.  Wolcott  was  de- 
veloped among  the  members  of  the  American 
Protective  Association,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
total  vote  cast  for  him  was  considerably  loss  than 
that  cast  for  Gov.  Greenhalge. 

The  Republican  candidates  for  Congress  were 
all  elected,  with  one  exception— that  of  the 
Ninth  District,  where  the  Democratic  candidate 
was  successful.  The  Legislature  elected  at  the 
same  time  is  divided  as  follows:  Senate — Re- 
publicans, 36;  Democrats,  4.  House — Repub- 
licans, 191;  Democrats,  48;  other  parties,  5. 
Eleven  cities,  including  Boston,  held  elections 
for  citv  officers  on  Dec.  11,  and  in  each  case  the 
Republican  candidates  were  successful.  In  Bos- 
ton a  plurality  for  the  Democratic  candidate  of 
5,099  m  1893  for  mayor  was  changed  to  a  Re- 
publican plurality  of  2,575  for  Edwin  U.  Curtis. 

METALLURGY.  Little  that  is  particularly 
striking  in  the  way  of  important  discoveries 
either  in  the  science  or  the  art  of  metallurgy  has 
been  brought  to  notice  during  1894.  This  is 
due  in  great  part  probably  to  the  general  com- 
mercial depression,  which  has  withdrawn  from 
the  investigator  and  inventor  that  powerful 
stimulus  found  in  demands  for  better  methods, 
and  has  lessened  the  returns  usually  obtained  in 
the  metal-producing  industries.  Nevertheless 
the  record  of  the  year's  work  is  a  creditable  one, 
even  if  it  is  not  marked  by  any  considerable  ad- 
vance into  new  fields.  If  there  have  been  no 
remarkable  discoveries,  the  claims  for  those  al- 
ready made  have  been  put  to  the  test  and  their 
practical  possibilities  carefully  measured.  This 
trial  of  new  methods  and  improvement  of  old 
ones  has  l)een  chiefly  along  the  lines  of  greater 
efficiency  in  working  practice,  the  elimination  of 
waste,  and  general  economy  of  production,  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  of  which  may  again  be 
traced  to  the  compelling  influence  of  commer- 
cial conditions,  while  predominant  attention  is 
still  given,  as  it  ever  has  been,  to  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  and  the  qualities  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  the  other  metals  in  common  use  have 
not  been  neglected.  Interest  seems  to  bjp  grow- 
ing and  progress  making  in  the  utilization  and 


cheapening  of  many  of  the  rarer  metals,  some 
of  which  promise,  if  they  can  be  made  available 
for  commerce,  to  be  very  valuable. 

Iron  and  SteeL — As  to  the  merits  of  the 
different  processes  for  the  conversion  of  pig  or 
cast  iron  into  malleable  iron  and  steel,  James 
Tomkins,  of  the  Cadnor  Park  Works,  has  shown 
that  in  the  open-hearth  system  the  oxygen  which 
was  the  agent  for  bringing  the  iron  into  a  malle- 
able state  was  derived  from  the  iron  in  the  ore, 
but  in  the  Bessemer  converter  the  oxygen  was 
derived  from  the  air  of  the  blast,  this  producing 
oxide  of  iron,  which  was  directly  burnt  out  or 
reduced  by  the  silicon  and  carbon  of  the  metal 
Lime  was  added  in  the  basic  process  to  make  the 
slag  or  cylinder  more  basic.  In  the  acid  process 
only  silicon,  carbon,  and  manganese  were  elimi- 
nated. Therefore  only  good  hiematitic  pig  iron 
was  employed  for  conversion,  but  in  the  basic 
process,  besides  silicon,  manganese,  and  carbon, 
the  phosphorus  and  much  of  the  sulphur  could 
be  eliminated.  The  chemical  changes  were  simi- 
lar in  the  other  processes,  save  that  in  the  basic 
Bessemer  process  the  phosphorus  was  eliminated 
last.  This  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
phosphorus  could  be  eliminated  only  when  the 
oxidizing  base  was  in  excess ;  that  is,  during  the 
first  part  of  the  **blow"  the  oxide  of  iron  is 
almost  completely  reduced  by  the  superior  at- 
traction of  carbon  and  silicon  present.  It  is  only 
in  the  absence  of  silicon  and  carbon,  or  during 
the  **  afterblow,*'  that  the  phosphorus  is  elimi- 
nated. Unlike  the  puddling  process,  the  open- 
hearth  and  Bessemer  processes  decarbonize  too 
much,  and  the  metal  has  conseauently  to  be  re- 
carbonized  by  the  addition  of  manganese  or 
Spiegel.  Since  the  invention  of  the  puddling 
process  by  Henry  Cort,  in  1784,  and  subsequently 
the  invention  of  the  present  open-hearth  fur- 
naces by  Messrs.  Siemens  and  Martin,  and  of  the 
Bessemer  converter  by  Henry  Bessemer,  there 
had  been  many  attempts  to  supersede  these  pro- 
cesses ;  but  these  ingenious  men  had  found,  wnen 
traversing  the  bridge  between  theoretical  and 
practical  confirmation,  some  fatal  defect  in  their 
theory.  And  in  this  defective  foundation  they 
had  the  most  irrefragable  proof  of  the  imprac- 
ticability of  any  innovation  in  the  metallurgical 
arts  which  was  not  the  outcome  of  a  theoretical 
and  a  practical  mind  combined. 

Dr.  E.  Kirk,  who  has  made  a  great  many  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  the  effects  of  silicon*  on  iron, 
has  found  that  that  element  enters  freely  into 
combination  with  cast  iron,  and  has  a  softening 
effect  upon  it.  Iron  as  hard  as  tempered  steel 
may  be  made  as  soft  as  lead  by  combining  it  with 
silicon.  But  silicon  is  an  impurity,  and  an  excess 
of  it  destroys  cohesive  force  and'  crystallization 
and  reduces  transverse  and  tensile  strength.  So 
great  is  this  effect  that  the  strongest  iron  may 
be  reduced  to  a  powder  when  combined  with  an 
excess  of  silicon.  Silicon  in  any  proportion  is  a 
detriment  to  cast  iron  as  an  iron.  The  nature 
and  form  of  crystallization  of  pure  cast  iron  are  . 
changed  by  sudden  cooling  m  a  mold,  and  a 
soft  iron  in  the  pig  may  become  a  hard  iron  in  a 
casting.  This  chilling  property  in  cast  iron  is 
destroved  by  silicon,  and  an  iron  high  in  silicon 
is  not  hardened  when  run  into  a  sand  mold  or 
upon  an  iron  chill.  The  destrucl  ion  of  the  chill- 
ing tendency  in  cast  iron  is  very  desirable  in  the 
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maiinfactiire  of  light  castintrs,  and  for  this  reason 
silicon  irons  are  largely  used  in  foundries  mak- 
ing that  class  of  work.  The  percentage  of  sili- 
con an  iron  may  contain  and  yet  retain  sufficient 
cohesive  force  for  the  work  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  other  impurities  present  and  the  work 
for  which  the  iron  is  employed.  For  heavy 
work,  requiring  great  strength/it  should  contain 
nowe.  For  light  machinery  it  may  contain  from 
^  to  1  per  cent.,  and  for  stove  plates,  light  bench 
work,  etc.,  from  2  to  8  per  cent. 

Experimenting  on  iron  with  chromium  and 
tungsten,  Prof.  U.  Behrens  and  M.  Van  Lingen, 
of  Delft,  found  in  a  ferrochrome  with  13*8  Cr, 
5*5  C,  a  ground  mass  which  showed  a  hardness  a 
little  superior  to  that  of  iron,  and  yielding  iron 
and  chromium  to  hydrochloric  acid.  By  treat- 
ment with  aqua  regia  the  metal  was  disinte- 
grated, and  when  observed  under  the  microscope 
showed  well-defined  monoclinic  prisms,  which 
had  a  hardness  between  that  of  quartz  and  that 
of  topaz  (7*5),  and  resisted  the  corrosive  action 
of  aqua  regia  for  a  fortnight.  After  washing 
with  a  heavy  solution,  the  composition  of  this 
compound  was  found  to  be  75  Fe,  16*8  Gr,  6*7  C. 
Chromium  steel,  with  7*5  Cr,  2*5  C,  was  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment,  and  yielded  grains  and 
small  prisms  of  the  same  form  and  hardness. 
Analytical  examination  gave  the  result  78-5  Fe, 
20  Cr,  6-7  C.  From  this  the  empiric  formula 
CrjCtFcT  can  be  deduced.  Similar  crystals  have 
isolated  from  a  ferrochrome  with  50  per  cent. 
Cr,  much  chromium  being  dissolved  in  strong 
hydrochloric  acid.  From  ferrotungsten  con- 
taining much  Mn  and  S  beautiful  rhombic  octa- 
hedra  were  obtained,  containing  69*5  Fe,  28*9  W, 
1*6  S;  from  another  sample,  poor  in  Mn  and  S, 
similar  crystals  composed  of  65*2  Fe,  28*6  W. 
Both  hate  a  hardness  superior  to  that  of  feldspar. 
Evidently  the  great  hardness  of  these  alloys 
must  be  ascribed  to  well-defined  compounds  of 
the  three  elements,  not,  as  heretofore,  to  allo- 
tropic  modifications  of  iron.  The  investigation 
is  to  be  extended  to  ferromanganese  and  to 
bronzes  containing  Al  and  S. 

It  is  found  by  T.  W.  Hogg,  of  the  Newburn 
Steel  Works,  as  the  result  of  a  large  number  of 
experiments,  that  in  the  purer  classes  of  iron  the 
tendency  of  carbon  to  be  retained  in  a  combined 
state  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  1  per  cent, 
of  aluminum;  but  every  increase  above  that 
percentage  has  an  opposite  tendency.  It  also 
appears  that  the  more  rapidly  cooled  ferrocar- 
bon  alloys  containing  aluminum  also  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  graphite. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  elongation  produced 
in  soft  iron  by  magnetization,  Sidney  J.  Lochner 
found  that  for  a  given  magnetizing  field  differ- 
ent elongations  are  produced,  according  as  the 
magnetizing  current  is  applied  suddenly  or  grad- 
ually;  and  m  the  latter  case  it  made  a  difference 
whether  the  current  had  reached  its  final  value 
by  increasing  slowly,  or  by  decreasing  slowly  from 
a  higher  value.  Another  peculiarity  observed 
was,  that  if  the  current  was  gradually  increased 
from  zero,  a  maximum  expansion  was  reached  at 
a  certain  point,  after  which  a  further  increase  of 
the  current  produced  a  decrease  in  the  elonga- 
tion. If,  however,  instead  of  increasing  the  cur- 
rent when  the  maximum  was  reached,  it  was 
gradually  decreased,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a 
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still  greater  elongation.  The  observations  show 
that  the  expansion  is  a  function  of  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  aiametcr  and  length  of  the  bar,  and 
that  the  elongation  varies  approximately  direct- 
ly as  the  square  root  of  this  ratio;  also  that 
the  expansion  varies  as  the  permeability.  The 
amount  of  current  required  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum expansion  likewise  depends  on  the  ratio 
between  the  diameter  and  the  length. 

From  his  experiments  as  to  the  part  performed 
by  transformations  of  iron  and  carbon  in  the 
hardening  of  steel,  M.  Georges  Charpy  concludes 
that  hardening  produces,  among  other  modifica- 
tions, a  transformation  of  the  iron  (characterized 
by  the  breaking  strain)  and  a  transformation  of 
the  carbon  (characterized  by  the  variation  of  the 
results  bv  the  Eggestz  test).  The  transforma- 
tion of  tne  iron  appears  to  have  but  a  feeble  in- 
fluence on  the  breaking  strain,  whereas  the  trans- 
formation of  the  carbon  appears  to  be  correlative 
with  the  augmentation  of  hardness. 

The  substitution  of  malleable  castings  for 
wrought-iron  work  is  becoming  more  common 
in  many  English  industries,  and  the  production 
of  the  castings  has  had  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment, with  improvement  in  the  quality  and  fine- 
ness of  the  castings  and  diminished  cost.  It  is 
now  claimed  that,  for  many  purposes  connected 
with  hardware  industries,  castings  from  soft 
Scotch  pigs  are  equal  to  forged  wrought  iron. 

In  the  steel  process  of  E.  Bertrand  and  0.  Thiel, 
Kladno,  Bohemia,  open-hearth  funiaces  are  ar- 
ranged to  work  together  so  that  one  furnace 
performs  the  melting  of  the  metal,  the  oxidation 
and  removal  of  the  silicon  and  of  a  part  of  the 
carbon,  and  eventually  of  the  phosphorus  ;  then 
the  metal  so  purified  is  let  down  mto  a  second 
open-hearth  furnace,  in  which  the  process  is 
brought  to  an  end,  and  the  heat  is  finisned  in  the 
usual  manner  by  the  addition  of  ferromanga- 
nese, spiegeleisen,  etc.  Arrangements  of  two  or 
three  furnaces,  at  different  levels,  will  be  needed, 
according  to  the  relative  percentages  of  silicon 
and  phosphorus  in  the  metal. 

In  the  search  for  nonexpensive  alloying  sub- 
stances which  would  harden  steel  as  well  as  tung- 
sten and  at  the  same  time  give  a  metal  less  brit- 
tle and  more  suited  for  forging,  trials  have  been 
made  with  uranium,  cerium,  and  titanium  ;  but 
the  very  high  prices  of  those  rare  metals  have 
prevented  Sieir  use  in  a  commercial  way.  Very 
good  results  have  lately  been  obtained  with  mo- 
Wbdenum,  which  is  closely  similar  to  tungsten. 
This  has  also  been  an  expensive  metal  and  hard 
to  obtain ;  but  by  a  newly  patented  process  it 
can  now  be  obtained  chemically  pure  from  the 
lime  salt.  The  molybdenum  is  of  from  96  to  08 
per  cent,  purity,  containing  no  other  substances 
than  about  2  or  4  per  cent,  chemically  bound 
carbon.  Only  50  per  cent,  of  the  proportion  re- 
quired when  using  tungsten  resulted  in  a  steel 
of  equal  hardness.  Molybdenum  steel  contain- 
ing 2  per  cent,  molybdenum  shows  a  silverlike 
white  color  and  a  breaking  surface  smooth  and 
velvetlike  and  very  homogeneous. 

It  is  shown,  in  a  paper  on  the  **  Soundness  and 
Working  Qualities  of  Crucible  Steel,"  by  F.  Korb 
and  Thomas  Turner,  that  during  the  solidifica- 
tion of  a  steel  ingot  two  sets  of  forces  are  called 
into  play,  which  act  in  opposite  directions.  The 
gas  which  is  evolved  tends  to  make  the  ingot 
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spongy,  and  if  the  steel  be  poured  when  just 
melted,  before  being  killed,  the  upper  surface  of 
the  ingot  is  curved  and  there  is  no  sign  of  pipe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  contraction  of  well-iuelt- 
ed  metal  causes  the  ingot  to  pipe,  and  if  the  cav- 
ity is  too  deep  the  steel  is  always  inferior.  The 
success  of  the  o[>eration,  therefore,  depends  utwn 
the  proper  balancing  of  these  opposite  tenden- 
cies. Steel  which  has  been  well  melted,  but 
which  hjws  been  poured  at  too  low  a  temperature, 
has  a  very  small  pipe  in  the  ingot,  while  the  top 
is  level  instead  of  being  concave.    The  upper 

Kortion  of  the  ingot  is  also  permeated  with  blow- 
oles,  etc. ;  owing  to  the  low  temperature  em- 
ployed, the  ?teel  was  not  siifBciently  Uuid  to 
allow  of  the  free  escape  of  gas.  Steel  which  con- 
tains much  carbon  is  less  subject  to  blowholos 
than  milder  material,  while  metal  that  solidifies 
quickly  is  much  less  liable  to  retain  gas  in  this 
form  than  steel  that  passes  through  an  interme- 
diate pasty  condition  before  it  becomes  solid. 
Mild  steel  is  also  frequently  "lively"  when 
teemed  rapidly,  emitting  sparks,  and  rising  in 
the  molds.  If  this  takes  place  to  any  considera- 
ble extent  the  metal  is  almost  useless.  This  dif- 
ficulty is  often  met  with  in  Bessemer  steel,  but 
can  be  prevented  by  adding  a  trace  of  silicon. 

The  Walrand-Legenisiel  process  for  steel  cast- 
ings consists  of  adding  to  the  metal  at  the 
end  of  the  ordinary  blow  a  definite  quantity  of 
melt«d  ferrosil icon,' then  making  the  afterblow, 
turnins:  down  when  the  extra  silicon  has  been 
burned  out,  and  incorporating  the  ordinary  final 
additions  of  ferro manganese,  etc.,  as  circum- 
stances required.  The  advantages  of  this  pro- 
cess are,  first,  that  an  ordinary  Bessemer  pig  can 
be  used  with  a  2  to  3  per  cent,  silicon,  thus 
insuring  a  steel  perfectly  free  from  carbon  ;  sec- 
ond, that  the  combination  of  the  added  silicon . 
produces  such  a  I«rge  amount  of  heat  at  the 
right  time,  and  so  rapidly,  that  the  metal  be- 
comes very  fluid ;  third,  that  as  the  silicon 
burns  to  a  solid  it  leaves  the  metal  free  from 
gas,  and  gas  cavities :  fourth,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  metal  being  so  fluid  and  already  free 
from  oxide  of  iron,  the  ferromanganese  or  other 
substances  added,  such  as  aluminum,  are  more 
effective  and  remain  in  the  finest  steel ;  and, 
fifth,  that  in  consequence  of  the  fluidity  of  the 
metals  much  more  time  and  facility  are  given 
for  casting  operations.  The  system  is,  however, 
confessedly  expensive. 

In  a  paper  on  '*  The  Dangerous  Working  Heat 
of  Mild  Steel  and  the  Effect  of  Annealing  and 
Air  Cooling,"  Joseph  Nodder,  having  reference 
to  marine  work  only,  shows  that  in  the  tests  of 
steel  for  boiler  purposes,  made  in  1880,  iron  and 
Bessemer  and  Siemens  steels  all  manifested  the 
same  characteristics  when  pulled  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  400'  to  000^,  viz.:  that  the  tensile 
strength  was  rapidly  increased  and  the  elonga- 
tion was  rapidly  decreased  at  these  tempera- 
tures, that  of  400^  gi^'ing  the  best  results. 
When  the  temperature  was  carried  beyond  600° 
there  was  a  corresponding  decrease  of  tensile 
and  an  increase  of  elongation :  and  when  below 
400'  also  an  increase  of  elongation  and  decrease 
of  tensile,  until  the  normal  condition  was  reached 
at  about  150°.  Mr.  Stromever,  of  Lloyd's  sur- 
vey, in  1880,  named  from  470°  to  600°  as  the 
temperature  of  most  risk  in  working  iron  and 


steel.  Later  experiments  placed  the  dangerous 
heat  nearer  400  .  It  is  plain  that  unequal  heat- 
ing, and  especially  the  heat  of  between  400°  and 
600°,  places  the  best  steel  in  a  dangerous  con- 
dition, which  can  be  removed  only  by  a  final 
annealing. 

b'of  the  elimination  of  blowholes  in  steel  in- 
gots»  J.  L.  Lebenius  recommends  that  the  liquid 
steel  be  brought,  immediately  at  the  close  of 
casting,  under  the  influence  of  centrifugal  force. 
As  the  steel  solidifies,  the  gases  which  have 
been  dissolved  in  it  are  liberated,  and  only  if  an 
adequate  centrifugal  force  is  acting  upon  the 
metal  are  they  forced  toward  the  center  of  rota- 
tion. A  macDine  has  been  constructed  to  effect 
this. 

In  Sweden,  according  to  Mr.  Erick  Olden- 
styerna,  for  the  manufacture  of  hani,  first-class 
tool  steel,  pig  iron  as  low  as  possible  in  phos- 
phorus—made from  the  most  iionphosphoric 
ores  obtainable — is  used.  It  is  preferred  to  keep 
the  phosphorus  under  0*03  per  cent.  The  sul- 
phur in  the  pig  iron  has  not  quite  as  much 
effect  on  the  hard  steel  as  it  has  on  the  soft 
steel,  but  should  not  Ihj  more  than  0*02  per  cent. 
A  good  steady  heat  is  kept  in  the  furnace  during 
the  process  of  melting,  in  order  to  get  the  stee^ 
if  possible,  entirely  free  from  gas  at  tapping, 
without  too  hi^h  a  percentage  of  silicon.  If  the 
steel  is  coming  from  the  furnace  too  hot,  so  that 
piping  is  to  be  feared,  it  is  either  kept  long 
enough  in  the  ladle  to  sink  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature, or  the  **  De  Laval "  heat  rings  are  used. 
These  are  iron  rings  lined  with  fireproof  mate- 
rial heated  to  a  very  high  temperature,  which 
are  placed  on  top  of  the  molds,  and,  in  casting, 
are  filled  with  steel,  which  remains  melted  in 
them,  and  sinks  until  the  ingot  below  the  ring 
is  solidified.  Probsbl^  the  danger  most'difficult 
to  avoid  in  the  making  of  haiS  steel  is  that  of 
getting  it  too  hot,  whicTi  renders  it  liable  to  sur- 
face blowholes. 

The  relative  resistances  of  the  hardest  steel 
and  the  hardest  stone  under  pressure  have  been 
investigated  in  the  Vienna  Technological  Mu- 
seum of  Commerce.  Tubes  made  of  corundum 
and  of  finest  steel  -39  inch  diameter  were  sub- 
jected to  the  test.  Corundum  broke  under  a 
weight  of  118  hundredweight,  while  steel  re- 
sisted up  to  844  hundredweight. 

A  process  for  improving  the  quality  of  steel 
armor  plates,  described  by  L.  Grambow,  consists 
in  the  combination  of  the  three  operations  in  the 
order  indiaited  :  of  hardening  the  plates  by  com- 
pletely immersing  them  after  they  have  been 
raised  to  a  temperature  at  which  the  molecules 
have  acquired  the  capability  of  ready  rearrange- 
ment in  oil,  water,  or  other  medium :  of  anneal- 
ing them  at  a  temperature  as  high  as  possible 
without  reaching  the  temperature  at  which  the 
capability  of  arrangement  begins;  and  of  hard- 
ening them  on  one  side  or  face  at  the  same  or  at 
a  lower  temperature  than  that  specified  in  the 
preceding  operation. 

Gold  and  SH?er. — In  extracting  gold  and 
silver  from  rgasted  pyritous  and  arsenious  ores, 
B.  Mierisch,  of  Managua,  Nicamgua,  causes  hypo- 
chlorites and  chlorates  to  act  in  a  nascent  state 
by  mixing  the  ore  with  sodium  hydrate  and 
then  treating  the  mixture  with  chlorine.  The 
admixture  of  sodium  sulphate  to  the  concen- 
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trated  salt  solution  serving  for  lixiviation  is  pre- 
vented, if  necessary,  by  replacing  a  portion  of  the 
sodium  hydrate  with  a  corresponuing  quantity 
of  calcium  hydrate.  The  separation  of  tne  gold, 
silver,  lead,  and  zinc  from  tne  iron  and  copper 
in  the  solution  is  accomplished  by  supersaturat- 
ing the  brine  with  sodium  hydmte. 

The  method  of  C.  lialeigh  for  precipitating  or 
depositing  gold  and  silver  from  cyanide,  chlo- 
rine, and  other  solutions,  without  rendering  the 
same  inefTicient  for  further  use,  consists  in  filter- 
ing the  solution  through  granular  or  permeable 
materials,  such  as  carbon,  which,  while  retaining 
the  precious  metal,  do  not  deteriorate  the  solu- 
tion, while  the  latter  will  remain  available  for 
utilization  in  the  treatment  of  a  fresh  charge  of 
ore  or  compound. 

In  the  modified  chlori nation  process  of  J.  W. 
Sutton,  Australia,  the  chlorinator  consists  of  a 
wrought-iron  barrel  lined  with  lead,  through 
which  passes  axially  a  perforated  tube  lined  ■ 
with  asbestos.  Attachea  to  this  barrel  is  a 
smaller  one,  also  lined  with  lead  and  fitted  with 
a  steam  jacket,  and  so  arranged  that  both  bar- 
rels shall  be  rotated  by  the  same  gearing.  The 
damp  ore  is  placed  in  the  large  barrel,  and  a 
charge  of  manganese  dioxide,  salt,  and  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  smaller  one  before  commencing  oper- 
ations. In  this  way  the  ore,  as  it  is  rotated  in 
the  large  barrel,  is  saturated  with  chlorine  as  it 
issues  from  the  central  tube,  and  when  the  evo- 
lution of  gas  becomes  slow  the  steam  is  turned 
on  to  the  jacket,  and  thus  insures  the  complete 
decomposition  of  the  salt. 

Experiments  for  using  aluminum  instead  of 
zinc  in  precipit-ating  gold  from  the  cyanide  solu- 
tions obtainwi  by  leaching  auriferous  ores  have 
been  attended  with  satisfactory  results.  Among 
the  advantages  claimed  for  this  over  the  process 
with  zinc  are,  that  while  zinc  enters  into  combi- 
nation with  the  bound  or  free  compound  con- 
tained in  the  cyanide  solution,  aluminum  does 
not,  but  simply  reacts  with  the  caustic  alkali 
and  separates  the  gold  very  quickly  from  the 
cyanogen  solution,  and  that  by  the  action  of  the 
aJuminum  the  cyanide  of  potassium  employed 
for  leaching  the*  gold  out  of  its  ore  is  regen- 
erated and  may  be  used  again. 

The  merits  and  disadvantages  of  the  cyanide 
process  for  treating  gold  and  silver  ores  are  dis- 
cussed by  W.  H.  Virgos  in  the  "Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal."  The  process  was  introduced 
in  1890  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  deal- 
ing with  refractory  and  low-grade  ores.  It  is 
best  adapted  to  low-grade  ores,  because  the 
strength  of  the  cyanide  solution  must  be  in- 
creased as  the  grade  rises,  and  it  finally  becomes 
too  costly.  The  gold  in  the  ore  and  concen- 
trated must  be  in  a  fine  *state  of  division,  the 
material  must  be  free  from  deleterious  com- 
pounds capable  of  absorbing  the  cyanide,  and  it 
must  possess  good  leaching  properties  at  the  size 
of  mesh  required  for  economical  extraction.  The 
manner  in  which  the  gold  is  carried  in  the  mate- 
rial is  of  great  importance.  The  process  is  much 
better  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  gold-bearing 
than  of  silver-bearing  ores,  because  silver  ores 
leach  with  more  difilculty  than  gold  ores  in  the  raw 
state;  l>ecause  cyanogen",  having  a  greater  affinity 
for  gold  than  for  silver,  silver  ores  require  long- 
er treatment  with  stronger  solutions;  and  be- 


cause such  silver  ores  as  can  be  treated  success- 
fully by  lixiviation  methods  can  lie  more  econom- 
ically handled  by  some  process  in  which  cheaper 
chemicals  are  used.  The  chlorides  and  bromides 
of  silver  are,  however,  easily  reduced,  and  good 
extractions  have  been  made  on  antimonial  silver 
ores. 

While  admitting,  on  the  evidence  of  experi- 
ments made  by  himself,  that  a  nucleus  of  gold 
in  an  alluvial  deposit,  or  in  a  vein  in  contact 
with  suitable  solutions,  would  tend  to  increase 
in  size  as  long  as  the  supply  of  gold  in  solution 
is  maintained,  and  that  masses  as  large  as  the 
largest  known  nuggets,  or  indefinitely  larger, 
might  he  so  found.  Prof.  A.  Liversidge,  of  the 
University  of  Sydney,  who  has  made  a  study  of 
the  subject,  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  large 
nuggets  have  not  been  so  found,  but  have  been 
set  free  from  veins,  and  have  acquired  their 
rounded  and  mnmmillary  surfaces  by  attrition. 
Nuggets  may  have  also  received  deposits  of  gold 
from  solution,  but  such  deposits,  the  author 
thinks,  have  made  no  material  alteration  in  the 
size  of  the  larger  ones. 

In  the  Mac  Arthur- Forrest  process  for  extract- 
ing silver  by  means  of  cyanides,  a  soluble  sul- 
phide is  formed  which  retards  the  action  of  Ihe 
cyanides  on  the  precious  metals.  In  nn  im- 
proved process  by  Mr.  MacArthur,  C.  J.  Ellis,  and 
the  Cussel  Gold  Extracting  Com  pan  v,  a  suitable 
salt  or  compound  of  a  metal  is  aaded  which  will 
render  the  sulphur  of  the  soluble  sulphide  inert 
by  forming  with  the  sulphur  a  sulphide  prac- 
tically insoluble  in  the  cyanide  solution,  or 
which  will  diminish  the  action. 

Alnminam. — A  number  of  reasons  are  ad- 
duced by  Dr.  Leonard  Waldo  for  regarding  alu- 
minum bronze  as  a  definite  compound— alumi- 
nide  of  copper — and  that  its  solution  in  cop- 
per gives  rise  to  the  various  alloys  which  go  under 
that  name ;  and  he  proposes  that  when  it  is  di- 
luted with  an  equal  amount  of  copper  the  result- 
ant substance  oe  called  one  naif  aluminum 
bronze,  and  so  on  to  one  quarter  aluminum 
bronze,  etc.  "As  to  the  qualities  of  the  com- 
pound which  is  found  in  this  way,"  the  author 
says,  "  it  is  at  once  evident,  in  view  of  the  high 
melting  points  of  aluminum  and  copper,  that  if 
we  have  a  true  aluminide  of  copper  formed,  wc 
have  got  a  set  of  conditions  respecting  corrosion 
which  does  not  exist  in  any  alloy  of  copper. 
The  combinations  between  copper  and  tin  and 
zinc,  and  the  very  little  understood  relations 
which  exist  in  manganese  bronze  and  that  class 
of  compounds,  are  very  different  from  the  action 
between  aluminum  and  copper,  and  are  not 
chemical  unions  at  all ;  but  in  the  case  of  alu- 
minum bronze  you  have  a  definite  compound 
analogous  in  its  mechanical  qualities  to  a  high- 
grade  steel.  .  .  . 

"  When  the  aluminum  bronze  has  been  formed, 
and  when  the  chemical  union  has  been  effected 
between  the  aluminum  and  the  copper,  and  in  the 
absence  of  disturbing  elements,  we  have  a  metal 
showing  the  fracture  qualities  of  the  highest 
grades  of  steel,  and  equaling  steel  in  elongation, 
elastic  limit,  and  tensile  strength,  and  i)ossessing 
also  a  different  class  of  properties.  This  series 
of  metals  is  nonmagnetic.  They  are  very  perma- 
nent. The  oftener  they  are  remelted  the  better 
they  are,  providing  they  are  kept  free  from  oxy- 
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gen,  iron,  and  silicon.  The  value  of  the  material 
is  just  as  great  after  the  tool  has  outlived  its 
usefulness  as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  and  for  all 
cases  in  which  nonmagnetic  properties,  or  high 
conductivity,  or  extremely  uniform  and  perma- 
nent behavior  are  required,  you  have  the  ideal 
metal." 

Aluminum,  accoi-ding  toE.  Hunt,  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Reduction  Company,  permanently  loses 
much  of  its  rigidity,  and  temporarily  a  large 
proportion  of  its  tensile  strength,  if  it  is  raised 
to  a  temperature  of  400"  to  500'  F.  By  cold 
hammering,  rolling,  stamping,  drawing,  etc.,  the 
metal  can  be  greatly  hardened  and  stiffened  as 
well  as  by  the  addition  of  foreign  metals.  A 
small  percentage  of  silver,  chromium,  manga- 
nese, tungsten,  or  titanium  largely  improves  the 
color  of  aluminum,  bringing  its  resemblance  to 
silver  much  closer.  It  is  in  the  best  condition 
for  rolling  between  200"  to  300'  F.,  and  can  be 
easily  rolled  Y'o<nf  ^^  ^n  inch  thick. 

Aluminum  tias  been  used  as  the  material  of 
two  French  boats,  the  **  Vendenessa,"  designed 
for  a  light  yacht,  and  the  *•  Jules  Davoust,  in- 
tended for  the  exploration  of  the  river  Niger. 

Another  application  of  aluminum  is  its  em- 
plovment  in  the  manufacture  of  sound-cases,  or 
bodies  of  violins  and  other  string  instruments. 
The  sonorous  properties  of  the  metal  are  claimed 
to  be  very  similar  to  those  of  steel. 

An  aluminum  solder  devised  by  Mr,  Joseph 
Richards  and  used  bv  the  Swiss  Aluminum 
Company  derives  its  efticacy  from  the  incorpo- 
ration of  a  small  percentage  of  phosphorus.  '1  he 
best  alloy  thus  prepared  contains  zinc,  tin,  alu- 
minum, and  phosphorus,  the  first  two  consti- 
tuting the  bulk  of  the  alloy,  and  being  united  in 
their  chemical  equivalents  as  a  true  alloy.  This 
solder  can  be  used  before  the  blowpipe*  or  with 
a  soldering  iron.  In  the  former  case  a  little  sil- 
ver can  be  added  to  it  without  making  it  too 
hard  to  melt,  and  givmg  it  a  better  color.  For 
use  with  the  copper  bit  this  solder  leaves  little 
to  be  desired. 

A  curious  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum  and  the  reduction  of  refractory  ores  is 
carbide  of  calcium,  from  which,  wet,  acetylene  is 
readily  obtained ;  and  acetylene  is  an  illuminant 
of  high  candle  power,  the  chief  bar  to  using 
which  has  been  its  cost. 

Aluminum  and  antimony,  according  to  Roche, 
combine  easily  in  all  proportions.  Alloys  with 
less  than  5  per  cent,  antimony  are  harder  and 
more  elastic  than  pure  aluminum,  of  silver- 
white  color,  lustrous,  and  unaffected  by  atmos- 
pheric influences. 

Copper  and  Tin.— The  superior  affinity  of 
oxygen  and  sulphur  for  each  other  to  that  of 
either  for  the  metal  with  which  it  may  be  com- 
bined, which  has  been  utilized  for  years  in  the 
metallurgy  of  lead,  has  been  successfully  ap- 
plied, under  an  invention  of  Messrs.  James  and 
Nichols,  to  the  reduction  of  copper.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  is  made  in  this  manurac- 
ture  when  the  white-metal  stage  has  been  reached 
in  the  ordinary  Swansen  method  of  working. 
The  desired  reaction  is  similar  to  that  with  the 
lead  compounds.  Mr.  Claude  Vantine  estimates 
that  a  saving  of  £2  13.9.  6rf.  per  ton  may  be  real- 
ized in  the  cost  of  production  of  ingot  copper 
by  this  "  direct "  method,  as  ho  terms  it. 


For  coating  sheet  steel  with  copi>er,  W.  B. 
Hollingshead  deposits  copper  electrically  and 
then  rolls  the  sheet.  Upon  this  he  deposits  a 
second  coat  of  copper  and  rolls  it  again,  or 
works  it  under  a  planishing  hammer.  The  in- 
ventor aims  to  overcome  by  his  method  the 
drawbacks  incidental  to  the  crystalline  and  loose 
nature  of  electrically  deposited  coats  of  copper. 

For  recovering  tin  from  tin-plate  articles,  C. 
W.  Kriens  and  J.  R.  Harper,  of  London,  employ 
iron  tanks  filled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali, 
into  which  the  tin  waste  is  thrown.  This  is  used 
either  hot  or  cold.  When  sufficiently  saturated, 
the  solution  is  evaporated  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  tin  is  held  partly  as  a  soluble  salt  with  the 
alkali  and  partly  as  oxide.  The  dry  material  is 
then  calcined  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the 
soluble  salt  into  insoluble  oxide  of  tin ;  the  ma- 
terial is  then  ground  and  the  alkali  is  washed 
out,  leaving  the  insoluble  oxide  of  tin  as  residue. 
The  alkali,  carbonized  in  the  operation,  is  after- 
ward causticized  in  the  usual  way,  and  recovered 
for  future  use,  while  the  iron  is  not  injuriously 
affected.    Thus  all  the  material  is  saved. 

In  the  process  of  W.  and  J.  Williams  and  R. 
Harries  for  cleaning  tin  and  tern  plates,  the 
plates,  after  passing  through  the  bran  trough, 
are  fed  to  a  pair  of  rolls  coated  with  India  rub- 
ber, gutta-percha,  vulcanite,  or  like  substance, 
rotated  at  the  same  speed,  by  which  each  plate 
is  fed  to  a  pair  of  sheepskin-covered  rolls  rotat- 
ing at  a  higher  speed.  In  its  passage  between 
these  rolls  a  part  of  both  faces  of  the  plate  is 
cleaned.  The  plate  is  then  sent  to  a  second  pair 
of  feed  rolls,  whence  it  is  passed  to  a  second 
pair  of  sheepskin-covered  rolls,  where  the  pro- 
cess is  completed. 

A  method  has  been  invented  in  Germany  for 
coating  cotton  with  tin.  A  paste  of  commercial 
zinc  powder  and  white  of  eggs  is  brushed  on  to 
the  cotton.  Upon  drying  it  the  albumen  coagu- 
lates. The  cotton  is  then  placed  in  a  bath  con- 
taining perchloride  of  tin,  when  the  tin  is  de- 
positea  on  the  cotton,  which  is  afterward  calen- 
dered, rinsed,  and  dried. 

Lead  and  Zinc. — In  the  lead  process  of  A. 
MacDonald,  galena,  or  lead  sulphide,  is  melted 
and  treated  by  exposing  it  to  a  current  of  air, 
whereby  a  large  portion  is  driven  away  as  snl- 
phate-of-lead  fumes,  while  the  rest  is  left  as 
metallic  lead,  and  may  be  run  off  to  form  pigs, 
or,  by  continuing  the  blowing,  be  converted  into 
lead  oxide  or  litharge.  Lead  ore  generally  con- 
taining a  proportion  of  silver,  not  all  the  lead 
should  be  converted  into  litharge*,  but  a  part  of 
it  should  be  retained  to  ho  treated  for  that  metal. 
The  lead  oxide  produced  may  be  nm  off  to  cool, 
or  fresh  charges  of  gjilena  may  be  added  to  it 
and  the  whole  converted  into  leail  and  sulphurous 
acid ;  and  the  sulphate  obtained  in  1  he  first  step 
of  the  process  may  be  similarly  treated,  or  it  may 
be  added  to  the  hot  lead  in  the  converter  to  pro- 
duce galena.  Again,  when  in  the  fii*st  stage  the 
sulphate-of-lead  fumes  cease,  or  nearly  cease,  to 
be  evolved,  sulphur  may  he  added  to  the  lead  in 
the  converter,  with  continued  blowing  to  prcniuce 
fresh  sulphate:  and  thus,  by  alternately  adding 
sulphur  and  blowing,  the  whole  of  the  galena 
can  be  converted  into  lead  sulphate.  At  any 
stage  galena  may  be  added  and  the  blowing  con- 
tinued ;  and  thus,  by  successive  repetitions  of 
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oxidation,  sulphurization,  and  addition  of  galena, 
the  residuary  lead  may  be  rendered  very  rich  in 
silver. 

The  high  ^de  lead  ores  (galenite)  of  south- 
west Missouri  and  southeast  Kansas  are  treated 
at  the  Joplin  Works  in  a  special  manner  so  as  to 
produce  partly  metallic  lead  and  partly  a  white 
pigment,  *'  sublimed  white  lead."  The  ore,  being 
treated  in  a  modified  Scotch  hearth,  produces  pig 
lead  and  a  rich  lead  slag,  and  lead  fumes,  which 
ar(i  thoroughly  condenseid.  The  slag  and  fumes, 
with  a  quantity  of  second-grade  ore.  are  treated 
by  the  Lewis-Bartlett  process.  The  vapors  are 
oxidized  and  form  a  pigment — sublimed  white 
lead — which  consists  mainly  of  an  amorphous 
sulphate  and  oxide  of  lead,  incidentally  contain- 
ing a  small  percentage  of  oxide  of  zinc.  It  is  a 
good  basis  for  a  paint,  and  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  goods. 

The  F.  L.  Bartlett  zinc-lead  process,  used  at 
Cafion  City.  Colorado,  for  the  treatment  of  ar- 
gentiferous zinc-lead  sulphite  ores,  consists,  in 
general,  in  separating  the  zinc  and  lead  by  vola- 
tilizing them  in  the  form  of  a  zinc-lead  fume, 
from  which  a  marketable  pigment  is  obtained, 
while  the  silver  is  left  behind  with  the  other  non- 
volatile metals,  and  is  collected  in  a  copper  matte. 

The  trials  of  the  system  of  producing  zinc  elec- 
trolytically  which  have  taken  place  at  the  works 
of  the  Silesian  Company  prove,  it  is  said,  the 
practicability  of  the  method,  but  do  not  show, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  process  is  superior  to  the 
old  one. 

Three  different  processes  have  been  invented 
by  C.  A.  J.  n.  and  11.  E.  R.  Schroeder  for  recov- 
ering the  zinc  from  used-up  galvanic  battery  so- 
lutions. In  the  first  arrangement  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sodic  carbonate  is  added  to  the  zinc 
solution,  and  the  precipitate,  consisting  of  zinc 
CJiibonate,  is  separated  by  decantation.  The  zinc 
carbonate  is  then  dried,  and  is  treated  by  a  usual 
process,  to  extract  the  metallic  zinc.  In  the  sec- 
ond process,  sodic  sulphate  (a  by-product  in  the 
manufacture  of  nitric  acid)  is  employed.  It  is 
dried,  mixed  with  chalk,  and  converted  into 
sodic  carbonate,  with  which  the  zinc  solution  is 
precipitated.  Sodic  sulphate  is  also  employed  in 
the  third  process,  which  further  includes  the 
recovery  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate  is 
dried,  mixed  with  peroxide  of  iron  or  iron  and 
coal,  and  melted.  The  melted  mass  is  drawn  out 
into  molds,  and  when  cool  the  blocks  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  air  or  carbon-dioxide  gas,  under 
which  they  fall  into  a  powder.  This  is  dissolved 
in  water,  and  the  clear  solution  is  used  for  pre- 
cipitating the  zinc.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  residue  by  a  special  process. 

In  smelting  zinc  at  the  Bertha  Works,  Virginia, 
the  calamine  ore,  having  been  calcined  to  expel 
its  combined  water  and  mixed  with  the  proper 
proportion  of  anthracite  coal,  is  charged  into  the 
retorts,  which  are  made  of  selected  firo  clay,  and 
a  short  clav  condenser  is  set  in  the  mouth  of  each 
retort  and* luted  with  clay.  The  furnace  is  then 
fired  from  below,  the  flames  circulate  around  and 
between  the  pots,  and  the  zinc  ore  is  reduced  bv 
the  combination  of  the  carbon  of  the  coal  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  ore.  At  first  a  bright  blue  flame 
burns  at  the  mouth  of  each  condenser,  but  when 
the  furnace  charge  reaches  a  bright-red  heat, 
metallic  zinc  is  volatilized  and  burns  at  the 


mouth  of  the  condenser  with  a  brilliant  greenish- 
white  flame.  Conical  iron  pipes  are  then  placed 
over  the  condensers  in  oraer  to  assist  the  con- 
densation of  the  metal,  which  deposits  inside  the 
pipe  in  the  form  of  metallic  zinc.  At  stated  in- 
tervals the  pipes  are  removed  and  the  molten 
metal  is  scraped  out  of  the  condensers  into  ladles, 
from  which  it  is  poured  into  molds  to  form  the 
slabs  of  commercial  spelter.  This  is  continued 
till  the  furnace  has  been  worked  off  and  all  the 
metal  extracted  from  the  ore.  Eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  metallic  contents  of  the  ore  is  usually  ob- 
tained ;  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  is  lost  by  vola- 
tilization or  absorbed  in  the  retorts,  or  left  in  the 
residue.  As  metallic  zinc  has  a  strong  affinity 
for  iron,  no  iron  tool  or  vessel  is  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  zinc  in  its  molten  condition. 

Alloys. — During  the  last  few  years  alloys  of 
tin  and  lead  have  been  employed  in  manufac- 
tures in  which  the  constancy  of  melting  points 
after  successive  meltings  played  an  important 
part.  Rudberg,  one  of  the  earliest  workers  in 
this  field,  noticed  that  the  thermometer  stopped 
at  two  points  during  the  solidification  of  the^e 
alloys.  The  higher  point  varied  with  their  com- 
position, while  the  lower  point  was  constant,  and 
was  identical  with  the  melting  point  of  the 
"chemical  alloy"  represented  oy  the  formula 
PbSnB,  Recently  the  results  have  been  given 
by  Wiesengrund  of  a  complete  series  of  experi- 
ments with  tin-lead  alloys  ranging  from  PbSnia 
to  PbiaSn.  In  density  the  alloys  were  all  lighter 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  densi- 
ties of  their  constituents.  The  increase  of  vol- 
ume was  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  "  chemical 
alloy  "  Pbfeus,  and  decreased  as  one  or  the  other 
constituent  predominated.  The  process  of  solidi- 
fication showed  Rudberg's  two  points  distinctly. 
The  higher  one,  called  the  melting  point,  was 
really  a  point  at  which  the  cooling  became  some- 
what less  rapid.  The  lower,  called  the  point  of 
solidification,  was  truly  a  stationary  point,  ex- 
cept in  the  alloys  containing  much  lead.  A 
plausible  explanation  of  the  phenomena  is  given 
analogous  to  the  theory  of  saline  solutions,  tin 
being  regarded  as  the  solvent. 

Numerous  valuable  qualities  are  claimed  for 
the  aluminum  alloy  silvinite,  which  has  now 
been  put  upon  the  market  at  merchantable  prices. 
It  can  be  beaten  out  thin  as  gold  leaf,  and  has 
an  appearance  comparable  with  that  of  silver. 
For  surgical  purposes  it  will  be  useful,  as  it  is 
not  acted  upon  by  organic  secretions.  Its  non- 
corrosive  properties  give  it  preference  for  the 
manufacture  of  articles  in  which  acids  act  dele- 
teriously  upon  ordinary  metals.  The  metal 
"enamels"  and  "takes"  oil  colors  beautifully, 
and  sheets  and  plaques  are  being  made  of  it  in 
large  quantities  for  artists.  For  military  pur- 
poses It  will  command  considerable  attention. 
The  addition  of  a  small  percentage  of  it  to  type 
metal  adds  to  the  durability  of  the  same.  Steel 
and  other  castings  attain  a  greater  degree  of 
fluidity  by  an  admixture  of  silvinite.  A  very 
beautiful  alloy  is  produced  by  mixing  25  parts 
of  silvinite  to  75  parts  of  gold',  a  rich  tint  being 
the  result.  The  new  alloy  is  excellent  for  all 
uses  in  which  great  sonority  is  required.  It 
is  proof  Against  moisture  and  sea  water,  and 
hence  is  suitable  for  sheathing  vessels.  Mixed 
with  a  small  percentage  of  silver,  it  is  consider- 
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ably  hardened.  It  is  exceeded  in  malleability 
only  by  gold  and  silver,  ranks  after  copper  in 
ductility,  and  takes  and  retains  a  high  polish. 

An  ailoy  of  aluminum  and  tungsten  is  now 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cycles.  It  is  only 
slis;htly  heavier  than  aluminum,  and  has  a  spe- 
cific resistance  like  mild  steel.  It  can  be  forged, 
either  hot  or  cold,  andeasily  machined. 

A  new  alloy,  composed  of  steel,  copper,  and 
aluminum,  is  made  by  melting  iron  or  steel,  and 
adding  to  the  molten  metal  aluminum  and  cop- 
per in  quantity  less  than  that  of  the  steel.  This 
alloy  is  yery  hard,  and  is  suitable  for  cutting 
tools. 

An  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  aluminum,  pat- 
ented by  D.  W.  Sugg,  is  composed,  in  the  lowest 
grade  useful  for  mechanical  purposes,  of  50  parts 
of  copper,  40  parts  of  zinc,  and  aluminum  in  the 
proportion  of  2 J  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The 
alloy  may  be  made  richer  by  using  other  propor- 
tions of  copper  and  zinc,  while  the  proportion  of 
aluminum  remains  the  same.  The  mode  of 
preparation  varies  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  alloy  required.  If  a  haixl  metal  is  desired 
the  copper  and  aluminum  are  mixed  first  and 
the  zinc  is  added  in  small  pieces  to  the  molten 
mass  continuously  agitated.  The  resulting  red 
alloy  will  be  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  To 
produce  a  ductile  metal  the  zinc  and  aluminum 
are  mixed  and  the  copper  is  added  afterward. 
The  resulting  alloy  will  have  the  appearance  of 
brass.  In  both  cases  a  nonoxidizable  metal  is 
obtained,  proof  against  the  action  of  sea  water 
and  partially  proof  against  acids. 

**Stredura  is  the  name  of  a  new  antifriction 
bearing  metal  for  mechanical  use.  It  is  malle- 
able, and  can  be  cast  in  any  form.  Of  four 
alloys  offered.  No.  1  is  recommended  as  especially 
adapted  for  bolts,  studs,  propellers,  and  propel- 
ler blades  (not  being  subject  to  the  action  of 
corrosion  or  pitting,  etc.),  anchors,  chains,  rud- 
ders, propeller  shafts  and  bolts,  etc.  No.  2  is 
principally  adapted  for  shaft  and  other  bearings 
in  marine  and  other  engines,  more  particularly 
where  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  or 
weather;  also  for  valves,  pumps,  and  pump  rods, 
etc.  No.  3  is  harder  than  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  is 
used  mainly  for  sleeves,  for  propeller  shafts, 
bushes  in  stern  tubes,  cylinder  faces  for  slide 
valves,  piston  rings  and  piston  valves,  shoes  on 
cros8hea<ls,  etc.  No.  4  is  a  white  metal  for  all 
antifriction  purposes,  such  as  liners  for  general 
bearings,  thrust  blocks  and  crosshends.  propeller 
and  main  shaft  bearings,  and  general  usages  re- 
quiring such  metal,  and  resists  all  action  from 
sea  water. 

Amon^  specimens  of  apparatus  of  platinum 
and  platiuiferous  alloys  exhibited  by  Johnson, 
Mattney  &  Co.,  were  some  stills  for  concentrat- 
ing sulphuric  acid,  the  interiors  of  which  were 
lined  with  a  gold  alloy  containing  5  per  cent,  of 
platinum.  The  combination  resists  the  action 
of  the  impure  acid  much  longer  than  gold  or 
platinum  alone,  and  materially  increases  the  life 
of  the  pan.  The  iridioplatinum  used  in  making 
the  international  standard  metre  and  kilogramme 
contains  90  per  cent,  of  platinum  and  10  percent, 
of  iridium. 

The  presence  in  aluminum  bronze  of  a  very 
small  admixture  of  boron  has  been  fonnd  by  H. 
N.  Warren  to  contribute  to  the  production  of  a 


denser  and  more  dnrable  alloy.  The  aluminum- 
boron  bronze  casts  and  smelts  well,  and  is  free 
from  some  drawbacks  encountered  in  working 
with  the  ordinary  aluminum  bronze.  The  ailoy 
forms  at  a  lower  temperature  than  pure  alumin- 
um bronze. 

New  Processes.— The  process  of  C.  Raleigh 
for  the  treatment  of  slimes,  or  ore  in  a  state  "f 
fine  subdivision,  containing  precious  metals,  the 
extraction  of  which  is  about  to  be  effect e<l  wiili 
the  aid  of  chlorine,  cyanide  of  potassium,  or 
other  lixiviating  or  leaching  solution,  consists  in 
keeping  the  mass  of  slimes  or  tailings  in  a  state 
of  vibratory  or  pulsatory  movement.  Such 
movement  may  be  imparted  by  means  of  water, 
air,  or  gas,  pumped  and  forced  into  and  out  of  the 
vat  or  filter  in  such  a  way  that  thorough  circula- 
tion takes  place.  The  leaching  solution  may  take 
the  place  of  the  water  jet.  and  oxygen  gas  may 
be  used  with  advantage  to  accelerate  ihe  solvent 
action  on  the  gold  and  silver.  Aluddy  water 
may  be  used,  or  mud  added,  to  increase  thft 
density  of  the  leaching  solution  and  prevent  the 
settling  or  packing  of  the  ore. 

In  the  process  of  J.  B.  Cochrane  and  T.  H. 
Taylor  the  removal  of  sulphur  from  iron  is  ef- 
fected by  treating  the  metal  with  a  compound  or 
mixture  of  fluorspar,  lime  or  limestone,  and  iron 
or  steel  scrap,  with  a  little  salammoniac  to  bind 
the  other  ingredients  together.  The  substances 
are  used  in  such  proportions  that  by  merely  run- 
ning the  molten  metal  upon  the  compound,  and 
allowing  it  to  ri.se  with  the  metal,  the  sulphur  is 
to  a  very  great  extent  removed.  If  it  be  desired 
to  remove  silicon  with  the  sulphur,  oxide  of  iron 
is  employed  in  the  form  of  iron  ore  or  otherwise, 
in  lieu  of  or  together  with  the  iron  turnings  or 
borings.  The  time  required  for  this  process  is 
only  that  occupied  in  filling  the  ladle  with  molten 
metal  from  the  cupola. 

By  the  process  or  Thomas  Hampton,  compound 
steel  armor  is  economically  and  readily  produc-ed, 
with  an  exceedingly  hard  and  impenetrable  front. 
The  middle  or  internal  part  is  made  of  soft  steel, 
while  the  back  of  the  plate  consists  of  a  semi- 
high  carbon  steel  of  great  toughness,  which  will 
entirely  prevent  cracks  or  fissures  in  that  part, 
and  likewise  impart  additional  resistance  to 
penetration,  after  the  hard  front  has  performed 
its  duty.  The  novelty  and  value  of  the  invention 
chiefly  consist  in  the  construction  and  operation 
oi  the  ingot  mold,  by  which  means  a  complete 
union,  or  weld,  of  the' several  qualities  of  steel  is 
effected,  and  also  in  the  use  of  steel  alloys,  which 
are  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  ingots. 

In  the  process  of  Prof.  Neesen  for  plating 
aluminum,  the  metal  is  first  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  or  in  muriatic  acid, 
until  bubbles  of  gas  begin  to  appear,  then  into 
corrosive  sublimate,  then  a  secona  time  into  the 
caustic  or  ncid,  and  finally  in  a  solution  of  a  salt 
of  the  coating  metal.  A  film  of  the  metal  is 
rapidly  formed,  and  adheres  so  firmly  that,  in 
the  ease  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  the  plate  may 
be  rolled  out  or  polished. 

The  more  or  less  rapid  cooling  of  metals  after 
melting  has  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  phys- 
ical condition  and  more  especially  upon  the  den- 
sity and  strength  of  the  casting.  '  Gjiscs  are  often 
generated  at  the  beginning  of  the  cooling,  and 
aid  in  the  formation  of  flaws  and  of  cavities 
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in  the  casting.  With  a  view  to  remedying  these 
defects,  in  a  process  patented  by  E.  Taussig,  the 
metal  is  subjected  in  the  mold,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  casting,  to  renewed  melting,  the  gases 
generated  being  sucked  off  at  the  same  time,  in- 
asmuch as  the  casting  takes  place  in  a  vacuum, 
and  the  cast  metal  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  an 
electric  current  the  strength  of  which  is  such 
that  it  will  keep  the  metal  at  the  melting 
point. 

Herr  Krieg.  of  Magdeburg,  has  brought  out  a 
process  for  manufacturing  pure  tin  plate  com- 
mercially. He  first  forms  the  chloride  of  the 
metal ;  it  is  then  oxidized,  and  the  oxide  is  re- 
duced by  means  of  an  electric  arc. 

In  the  process  of  C.  G.  Kichardson  and  A.  B. 
English  for  treating  ores  containing  nickel,  cop- 
per, or  nickel  and  copper  combined  with  sulphur, 
the  ores  are  subjected,  in  conjunction  with  sul- 
phate of  calcium  and  silica,  or  a  suitable  silicate, 
to  the  action  of  heat  until  fused,  whereby  the 
sulphur  of  the  sulphide  of  iron  is  oxidized  and 
is  driven  off,  the  iron  oxidized,  and  the  nickel, 
or  copper,  or  nickel  and  copper,  freed  therefrom 
in  the  form  of  a  sulphide  or  sulphides. 

In  a  new  proc&<^s  for  obtaining  zinc  from  its 
complicated  ores,  the  ore  is  first  roasted  to  free 
it  from  arsenic  and  sulphur;  it  is  then  mixed 
with  carbonaceous  matter  and  heated  in  a  fur- 
nace. The  fumes  given  off  are  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid,  the  lead  being  precipitated  as  a 
sulphate,  while  the  zinc  is  obtained  from  the 
liquid  by  electrolysis. 

A  method  for  recovering  the  minerals  that 
pass  away  in  smoke  and  fumes— among  which 
are  gold,  silver,  and  lead — is  to  be  tried  at  the 
stnelting  works  in  Omaha  and  Denver.  The  ap- 
paratus consists  of  a  horizontal  flue  some  1,500 
feet  in  length,  exposing  a  surface  for  radiation 
and  condensation  of  the  heated  gases  of  54,000 
square  feet.  The  fumes  are  drawn  through  this 
flue  by  means  of  a  fan,  which  at  full  speed  re- 
volves at  a  velocity  of  nearly  two  miles  a  minute. 
They  then  pass  into  a  spacious  building,  from 
which  they  can  not  escape  except  through  a  filter 
of  textile  fabric.  The  colorless  gas  passes  away, 
and  the  valuable  sort  is  retained  in  a  condensed 
form  on  the  inner  side,  from  which  it  is  collected, 
compressed  into  molds,  and  fed  back  again  into 
the  furnaces,  where  the  valuable  metals  are  ex- 
tracted and  separated. 

An  apparatus  for  discovering  internal  flaws  in 
steel,  invented  by  Capt.  De  Place,  of  Paris,  con- 
sists of  a  small  pneumatic  tapper  worked  by  the 
hand,  with  which  the  sample  of  steel  or  iron  is 
tapped  all  over.  With  the  tapper  is  connected  a 
telephone  with  a  microphone  interposed  in  the 
circuit  One  operator  is  required  to  apply  the 
tapper  and  another  to  listen  through  the  tele- 
phone to  the  sounds  produced.  Both  are  in  elec- 
trical communication  and  in  separate  apartments, 
so  that  the  direct  sounds  of  the  tap  may  not  in- 
terrupt the  listener,  whose  duty  it  is  to  detect 
flaws.  In  applying  the  system,  one  operator 
places  the  telephone  to  his  ear,  and  while  the 
sounds  produced  by  the  taps  are  normal  he  does 
nothing.  Directly'  a  false  sound,  which  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  a  normal  sound,  is  heard,  he 
signals  for  the  spot  to  be  marked,  and  by  this 
means  is  able  both  to  detect  the  flaw  and  fix  its 
locality. 


Apparatng.— An  apparatus  is  described  by 
A.  U.  Eltenhead  as  erected  by  him  for  an  electro- 
chemical process  with  gold  and  silver — a  process, 
the  author  claims,  which  overcomes  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  precipitation  in  the  cyanide 
process,  while  the  resultant  precipitate  is  recov- 
ered in  the  shape  of  amalgam.  The  oi-e,  ground 
to  proper  fineness,  is  leached  by  pasi^ing  over  it 
a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  followed  by  a 
second  solution  of  less  strength.  The  pulp*  is 
afterward  washed  in  clean  water  and  drained. 
All  the  solutions  from  the  leaching  vats  are 
saved  and  passed  over  a  precipitating  box  of 
novel  construction.  For  this  process  many  ad- 
vantages are  claimed  over  other  cyanide  meth- 
ods, among  which  may  be  mentioned  its  cleanli- 
ness, quickness  of  action,  and  cheapness. 

An  apparatus  invented  by  A.  Sattmann  and 
A.  Uomatsch,  of  Austria-Hungary,  is  designed 
to  enable  fuel  of  inferior  quality  and  liquid  or 
gaseous  fuel  to  be  utilized  in  the  proauction 
of  crude  iron  by  means  of  furnaces  of  special 
construction,  and  also  to  effect  the  fining  in  a 
more  efficient  manner  than  by  the  fining  process 
usually  carried  out  in  reverberatory  furnaces. 
The  crude  iron  is  brought  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  gas  jets,  whereby  the  fining  operation 
is  accelerated  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  is 
reduced. 

An  improvement  lately  placed  on  the  water- 
jacket  furnaces  of  a  copper  company  in  Arizona 
consists  of  an  arrangement  for  heating  the  blast 
before  it  enters  the  furnace.  A  wind-jacket, 
connected  with  the  blast  supply  pipe  and  with 
the  regular  wind-box,  surrounds*  the  crucible  of 
the  furnace.  The  blast  from  the  supply  pipe 
enters  the  wind- jacket  in  its  usual  cool  condi- 
tion, slightly  higher  than  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere, and  passes  around  the  crucible,  where 
it  comes  in  contact  throughout  its  passage  with 
the  hottest  part  of  the  furnace.  It  then  flows  into 
the  regular  wind-bag  and  thence  to  the  tuyeres. 
In  making  the  passage  around  the  crucible  it 
serves  several  purposes:  it  heats  the  blast  to  a 
high  degree  by  taking  up  the  heat  formerly  lost 
to  a  large  extent  by  radiation,  keeps  the  cruci- 
ble from  getting  abnormally  hot,  and  makes  it 
cooler  and  more  comfortable*  for  the  men  work- 
ing near  the  furnace. 

The  method  of  Hermann  Thofehm  for  the 
electro-deposition  of  metals  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide apparatus  whereby  elect roty pic  depositions 
of  copper  or  other  metal  can  be  obtained  in  such 
a  way  that  the  metal  deposited  shall  be  very  fine 
and  homogeneous.  It  consists  essentially  in  the 
combination  of  an  electrolytic  bath,  of  an  anode 
and  cathode,  and  of  a  reciprocating  spraying 
apparatus  for  showering  the  Electrolyte  upon  the 
anode. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute on  the  capacity  and  form  of  blast  furnaces, 
William  Hawdon  observed  that  in  Cleveland 
during  recent  years  the  content  has  risen  from 
about  6,000  cubic  feet  to  as  much  as  30,000  cubic 
feet,  with  the  result  of  increased  economy  and 
larger  output.  The  author  pointed  out  that  the 
crucible  or  wall  of  the  furnace — that  is,  the  part 
immediately  above  the  hearth — has  its  diameter 
governed  by  two  considerations :  if  it  be  too 
Kirge,  a  pillar  of  perfectly  cold  material  may  be 
formed  in  the  center  of  the  mass  of  ore,  fuel. 
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etc.,  contained  in  the  furnace;  while,  if  the 
(liaraeter  were  too  snoall,  there  would  not  be 
sufficient  space  to  eive  the  required  volume 
for  combustion  in  order  to  obtain  a  given  out- 
|)ut.  The  melting  zone  above  the  crucible 
must  also  be  designed  so  as  to  allow  an  easy 
penetration  of  the  blast  through  the  materials. 
When  air  is  blown  into  a  furnace  it  has  to  be 
expanded  by  the  expenditure  of  heat ;  but  if  air 
be  introduced  at  a  high  temperature  and  already 
in  an  expanded  state,  a  more  rapid  combustion 
is  obtained  with  a  saving  of  fuel  in  the  furnace. 
In  the  case  of  a  cold  blast  being  used,  combus- 
tion does  not  spread  over  a  large  space,  and 
therefore  a  smaller  well  suffices.'  High  temper- 
ature of  blast  requires  a  large  area  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  tuyeres,  through  which  it  is  ad- 
mitted. It  is  necessary  that  the  furnace  materials 
should  come  down  from  the  up[)er  reaches  thor- 
oughly heated  and  reduced,  and  in  as  level  a 
manner  as  possible  over  the  entire  area.  In  or- 
der to  obtam  capacity  and  to  support  the  mate- 
rial, and  also  to  prevent  too  dense  packing  near 
the  tuyeres  at  the  zone  of  fusion,  the  blast  fur- 
nace is  made  with  boshes — that  is  to  say,  the 
interior  space  enlarges  suddenly,  the  walls  tak- 
ing a  slope  of  from  60"  to  80",  while  the  angle  of 
repose  for  dry  materials  is  about  45^* ;  but  when 
the  minerals  become  plastic,  the  angle  of  the 
bosh  requires  to  be  more  steep.  Above  the  slope 
of  the  boshes  is  the  maximum  diameter  of  the 
barrel  of  the  furnace.  When,  owing  to  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  wall  and  the  barrel,  the  bosh  occupies 
a  large  vertical  space,  thus  retiring  a  long  way 
back,  the  materinls  at  the  sides  are  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  ascending  current  of  gas,  and 
will  come  down  raw.  In  order  to  get  over  some 
of  the  conflicting  conditions  referred  to,  the 
author  and  a  friend  had  designed  a  furnace  of 
comparatively  narrow  dimensions,  but  enlarged 
at  the  upper  part,,  thus  giving,  as  it  were,  a  sec- 
ond bosh.  In  this  way,  in  the  higher  region 
where  the  charge  is  dry  and  porous  and  not  sub- 
ject to  extreme  pressure,  captu?ity  is  obtained, 
while  the  direct  weight  upon  the  lower  portions 
of  the  materials  is  reduced. 

Miscellaneons.^— In  a  paper  on  the  action  of 
soil  on  cast-iron  pipes.  Prof.  Weber,  of  Berlin, 
represents  that  the  corrosion  of  such  pipes  is 
greatly  accelerated  if  there  be  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen present  along  with  atmospheric  oxygen  ; 
the  sulphide  which  is  readily  formed  is  rapidly 
transformed  into  oxide  by  the  free  oxygen. 
Chlorides  in  the  soil  have  a  similar  eflfect  when 
free  air  has  access  at  the  same  time.  In  about 
fifty  years  cast  iron  under  salt  water  is  con- 
verted for  about  one  third  of  its  thickness  into 
a  gray  graphitoid  mass.  Water  containing  ni- 
trates and  nitrites  is  also  very  energetic  in  this  re- 
spect, as  is  also  amraoniacal  water.  The  author 
gave  as  an  illui<tration  pipes  in  the  neighborhood 
of  an  old  cemetery  and  a  disused  unwholesome 
spring.  The  water  which  came  in  contact  with 
tne  pipes  was  so  charged  with  ammonia  as  to 
make  a  precipitate  with  Nessler's  reagent,  and 
al?o  contained  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  pot- 
ash, soda,  and  magnesia,  while  the  pipes  had 
holes  eaten  in  them.  Pipes  traversing  ground 
of  this  character  ought  to  be  protected  by  clay — 
a  coating  of  which  "seems  entirely  effective— by 
asphalt,  or  by  earthenware  pipes.    In  answer  to 


the  question  why  lead  pipes  are  readily  cor- 
roded by  the  slag  used  in  making  up  streets. 
Prof.  Weber  stiid  that  clay  and  similar  vitreous 
material  are  decomposed  bv  air  and  moisture, 
with  formation  of  free  alkaline  material,  which 
attacks  the  lead.  Herr  Arklam,  of  Tegel,  told 
of  instances  in  which  wrought-iron  pi{>e8  had 
been  corroded  by  slag  wool,  and  recommended 
a  coating  of  graphite  or  of  manganese  cement  in 
varnish. 

A  nde  for  the  estimation  of  the  amount  of 
paint  for  iron-work,  given  on  the  authority  of 
T.  J.  Swift,  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Company,  calls  for  five  eighths  of  a  gallon  of 
'  paint  for  each  ton  of  iron  for  the  fii-st  coat,  and 
three  eighths  of  a  gallon  per  ton  for  the  second 
coat.  U  he  entire  cost  of  painting  a  100-ton 
bridge  in  Albany  was  f;2.78  per  ion ;  and  the 
amoun-t  of  paint  provided,  in  accordance  with 
the  rule  cited  above,  left  a  surplus  of  50  gallons 
of  the  first  coating  and  8  gallons  of  the  second. 
The  chief  advantages  claimed  for  the  Cowper- 
Coles  cold  galvanizing  process  for  shipbuiloing 
and  other  purposes  are  cheapness  and  freedom 
from  distention  and  reduction  in  tensile  strength 
in  articles  of  small  section.  A  plant  has  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  Laird  Brothers  for  coating 
the  hulls  and  frames  of  torpedo  boat-s.  A  plant 
erected  at  Glasgow  for  zincking  machined  steel 
forgings  consists  of  four  baths,  viz.,  a  cleansing 
bath,  a  pickling  bath,  a  washing  tank,  and  the 
zincking  vat,  which  are  arranged  in  a  rectan- 
gular form,  with  a  radial  crane  in  the  center. 
The  articles  to  be  zincked,  thickly  coated  with 
grease,  are  passed  through  the  "potash  boil,*' 
consisting  of  1  pound  of  American  j:»otash  to  the 
gallon  of  water ;  are  then  placed  in  the  pickling 
Viit,  containing  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  aci^ 
and  then  in  the  washing  tank,  where  they  re- 
main till  they  are  required  for  zincking.  They 
are  then  exposed  to  tne  electric  current  as  cath- 
odes suspended  on  compound  copper  and  steel 
suspension  bars.  The  zinc  applied  by  the  cold 
process  is  almost  pure,  and  is  found  to  withstand 
theisulphate  copper  test  better  than  zinc  applied 
by  the  hot  process. 

A  process  has  been  devised  for  electroplating 
the  entire  hulls  of  ocean  vessels  with  a  continu- 
ous film  of  copper  one  twentieth  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  electroplating  is  effected  by  means  of  a  num- 
ber of  lx)x  baths,  construct<»d  to  conform  closely 
to  the  curvature  of  the  ship's  bottom,  so  that  the 
film  may  be  applied  while  the  vessel  is  afloat.  A 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  placed  in  the 
baths,  and  after  the  sides  of  the  ship  have  been 
scraped  and  cleaned  the  box  baths  are  fixed  to 
the  vessel's  side  and  firmly  braced  there.  When 
the  solution  has  been  used  for  a  few  hours  it  is 
carefully  drawn  off,  and  a  strong  solution  of 
copper  then  replaces  it. 

In  previous  experiments  on  corrosion.  Thomas 
Andrews  found  that  steels  corrode  more  than 
wrought  iron  when  exposed  singly  and  sepa- 
rately, without  galv^anic  action  other  than  local, 
to  the  action  of  sea  water  for  long  periods. 
The  advantage  is  about  25  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
the  iron.  In  his  more  recent  experiments  the 
author  has  found  that  the  galvanic  action  be-  t 
tween  wrought  iron  and  steel  induces  a  largely 
increased  total  corrosion  of  the  several  metals. 
When  different  parts  of  metallic  structures  are 
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exposed  to  the  action  of  waters  of  dissimilar 
salinity,  corrosion  is  likewise  increased.  Experi- 
ments made  with  special  reference  to  that  point 
show  that  the  corrosion  of  metals  is  consider- 
ably affected  by  stress,  varying:  according  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  strain  applied.  In 
*•  strained "  metal,  when  considered  apart  from 
*•  unstrained,"  corrosion  is  reduced.  This  is  be- 
cause stress  of  every  kind  increases  the  rigidity 
of  iron  and  steel,  rendering  the  met^d  harder, 
and  reduces  its  properties  of  elongation  or  duc- 
tility. But  when  strained  metal  is  in  galvanic 
circuit  or  combination  with  unstrained  metal  in 
any  solution,  an  increased  total  corrosion  en- 
sues from  the  galvanic  action  that  arises  conse- 
quent on  the  difference  of  potential  between  the 
two. 

The  reduction  in  the  caliber  of  guns  entails  a 
diminution  in  the  size  and  consequently  in  the 
weight  of  bullets;  for  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  they  can  not  be  elongated  to  compensate 
for  the  decrease  in  their  diameter.  Hopes  are 
entertained  of  the  practicability  of  using  tung- 
sten, provided  means  are  found  for  proiducing 
it  at  a  practicallv  cheap  price.  It  is  almost  as 
hard  as  steel,  and  has  a  density  varying  from  17 
to  19-8.  or  H  time  that  of  lead.  By  reason  of 
sue) I  qualities,  balls  of  tungsten,  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, possess  a  power  of  penetration  much 
gn^ater  than  that  of  lead.  Thus,  a  tungsten 
ball  penetrates  a  steel  plate  3  inches  in  thick- 
ness at  a  distance  of  650  yards,  while  a  similar 
one  of  lead  penetrates  a  2f-inch  plate  at  325 
yards  only. 

METHODISTS.  1.  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chnrch.  Statistics. — The  following  is  the  sum- 
mary of  the  statistics  of  this  Churc*h  as  they  are 
given  in  the  ** Methodist  Yearbook"  for  1895: 
Number  of  annual  conferences,  mission  confer- 
ences, and  missions,  140;  of  ministers.  16.652  (of 
whom  11,718  are  classed  as  effective.  1,936  as  on 
trial,  1,012  as  supernumerary,  and  1.991  as  super- 
annuated); of  lav  members  (2,359,972  in  full  mem- 
bership and  321,667  on  probation),  2,681,689;  of 
baptisms  during  the  year,  93,107  of  infants  and 
145,235  of  adults ;  of  Sunday  schools,  29,559.  with 
339,024  otBcers  and  teachers  and  2,501,917  pupils ; 
of  churches,  24,914,  valued  at  f  109.284,066;  of 
parsonages,  9,578,  valued  at  |1 6,848.495.  Amount 
of  benevolent  contributions :  For  the  Missionary 
Society  (including  legacies,  etc.),  $1,137,808 ;  for 
Church  extension,  f  128,830:  for  the  Sunday- 
school  Union,  $24,667;  for  the  Tract  Society, 
121,295 ;  for  the  Freedman*s  Aid  and  Southern 
Education  Societv,  $108,909 :  for  education, 
1185,589  ;  for  t  he  American  Bible  Society,  |32,- 
853;  for  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety (reported  from  conferences),  $256,151 ;  for 
the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  (reported 
from  conferences),  $177,433  ;  total  contributions. 
$2,073,535.  Other  collections:  For  ministerial 
support,  including  bishops  and  presiding  elders, 
$10,714,161 ;  for  conference  claimants.  $256,- 
015 ;  for  building  and  improvements  of  churches 
$5,859,192 ;  toward  payment  of  church  indebted- 
ness, $1,534,468,  leaving  present  indebtedness, 
$10,833,891  r  for  current  expenses,  $3,820,378. 

Church  Fxtenmon.—The  General  Committee 
of  Church  Extension  met  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Nov.  1.  The  treasurer  reported  that  the  receipts 
of  the  committee  on  the  General  fund  had  been 


$163,532,  and  on  the  account  of  the  Loan  fund 
$163,604,  making  in  all  $267,136,  a  decrease  of 
$65,443  from  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year. 
It  had  been  necessary  to  draw  upon  the  General 
fund  for  $18,700  for  payment  of  certain  large 
donations,  and  to  borrow  $50,100  to  be  applied 
as  loans.  Appropriations  were  made  for  tne  en- 
suing year  of  $315,800.  A  new  rule  was  adopted 
to  the  effect  that  the  General  Committee  will 
not  consider  applications  for  aid  to  churches 
costing  less  than  $10.000 ;  nor  will  it  consider 
any  application  for  exception  from  the  rule  of 
limitation  as  to  churches  costing  more  than  $10,- 
000.  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the  An- 
nual Conference  Board'of  Church  Extension. 

Board  of  Education, — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Education  was  held  in  New  York. 
Dec  5.  Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews  presided.  The 
total  income  of  the  board  for  the  fiscal  year  had 
been  $84,;J40.  The  amount  of  loans  paid  out 
had  been  $7,940,  or  82  per  cent,  more  than  in 
the  previous  year.  The  ooard  had  aided  during 
the  year  1,539  students,  of  24  different  nationali- 
ties, in  138  institutions  of  learning.  Of  these 
students,  1,138  were  preparing  for  the  ministry 
or  for  missionary  work ;  238  were  women.  The 
entire  number  of  students  aided  from  the  be- 
ginning, in  1873,  to  July,  1894,  was  5,930,  to 
whom  the  total  amount  of  $531,071  had  been 
loaned. 

FreedmerCa  -4trf.— The  General  Committee  of 
the  Freed  men's  Aid  and  Southern  Education 
Society  met  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  5  and  6. 
The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  vear  had 
been  $279,604,  and  the  expenditures  $278,780. 
The  society  maintained  46  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  the  Southern  States,  of  which  23  were 
among  the  colored  people  and  23  among  the 
whites,  employing  348  instructors,  and  having 
8,425  pupils  and  property  valued  at  $1,808,800. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  instructors,  126  prac- 
tice teachers  were  employed  for  the  normal  de- 
partment, making  a  total  of  474  teachers.  Of 
the  students.  264  were  in  college  classes,  7,241 
in  college  preparatory,  normal,  and  English  de- 
partments, 256  preparing  for  the  ministry,  266 
studying  medicine,  10  dentistry.  17  pharmacy, 
20  law,  2,445  music.  56  art,  1.858  in  commercial 
classes,  and  2.324  in  industrial  schools. 

A  new  building  had  been  'completed  during 
the  year  for  George  B.  Smith  College,  Sedalia, 
Mo.  Appropriations  were  made  for  the  ensuing 
year  of  $229,170,  the  estimates  having  been  re- 
duced in  consideration  of  the  financial  strin- 
gency. 

Misisionary  Societies, — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  General  Missionary  Committee  was  held  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  beginning  Nov.  7.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  Missionary  Society  for  the  year 
ending  Oct.  31  had  been  $1,187,808,  or  $58,801 
less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  expenditures 
for  all  purposes  had  been  $1,313,572,  snowing  an 
excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  of  $00,- 
501.  The  total  indebtedness  of  the  society  was 
$175,764.  In  addition  to  the  regular  receipts, 
the  treasurer  had  received,  as  authorized  by  the 
General  Committee,  for  conditional  appropria- 
tions $8,196,  and  special  gifts  of  $38,105.  Ap- 
propriations were  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  missions  during  the  ensuing  year,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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I.  FoHxioN  M'BsioNs: 

Africa  (Liberia) Ifi.TM 

South  Auu-rica 67,:»00 

i:hiDa I'JTJiH) 

CJi-rmanv 27,000 

fciwitzfrlnnd 8.4<)0 

Norway 14,000 

Sweden 19,000 

Denmark 8,500 

Finland  and  St.  Peterebung 4,on0 

India 127,55^ 

Malaysia 9,000 

Bukiiria 16,660 

Italy 48,400 

Mexico 68.878 

.lapan 6J,4.»?5 

Corea 15,'267 

Lower  California &00 

Total  for  foreign  miasions $692,940 

II.  DOMKSlin   MI;:BI0NB: 

Clati»  No.  1. 

WelBh $1,696 

Swedish 81,975 

Norwegian  and  Danish 28,500 

Oerman ' 47.590 

French 4.6<J6 

Spanish l«,96e 

Chinese 10,7«)0 

♦lananese 7,400 

Bohemian  and  Hungarian 9,:U)2 

Italian b,585 

Portuguese 712 

Hebrew  1,«M)0 

Pennsylvania  Dutch 800 

Total  for  Class  No.  1 1161,691 

Class  No.  2. 

American  Indians $9,526 

Knglifih-speaking  pitpulations 3u6,9b8 

Total  for  domestic  missions $47S,20& 

Miscellaneous  appropriations 1 19,0n0 

For  the  debt 175,764 

Grand  toUl $1,366,909 

Besides  this  amount.  $122,600  were  appro- 
priated conditionally  to  various  foreign  fields. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  beginning  Oct.  24.  By  reason  of  a 
change  in  the  date  of  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  reports  covered  only  nine  months.  The 
receipts  for  that  period  had  been  1^82,757,  and 
the  expenditures  $75,552.  Several  important 
bequests  were  expected  to  come  to  the  society  at 
an  early  day.  A  valuable  property  at  Tivoli, 
N.  Y.,  had  boen  given  to  the  society  by  Gen. 
Watts*  De  Peyster,  and  would  be  used  as  a  home 
for  Italian  girls,  to  be  known  as  the  Watts  De 
Peyster  Institute.  Gifts  had  also  been  received 
of  $10,000  from  Mr.  William  Siblev,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  0.,  for  a  hospital,  and  of  $1,000  from 
Mrs.  Allen,  of  London.  Reports  were  made  of 
missionary  work  in  Alaska  with  the  Jesse  Lee 
Home  at  Analaska;  among  the  Spanish  in  Ari- 
zona, with  ft  school  at  Albuquerque;  among  the 
Indians  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico ;  among  the 
Mormons ;  among  the  colored  people,  and  among 
American  and  foreign  {>opulations  in  various 
states.  Supplies  hacl  been  sent  out  (during  nine 
months)  throuqrh  the  bureau  for  that  purpose, 
to  needy  ministers  and  institutions,  valued  at 
more  than  $55,000.  Appropriations  were  made 
'  for  the  ensuing  year,  unconditional,  of  $70,512; 
and  conditional,  of  $64,575. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Woman ^  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  held  in  Washington.  D.  C,  Oct.  24, 
The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been 


$311,926,  an  increase  of  $34,622  over  the  receipts 
of  the  previous  year.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
missionaries  had  been  sent  out  by  the  society 
since  its  organization — 15  during  the  past  year. 
It  is  represented  by  a  general  magazine,  and  a 
children's  monthly  paper  in  English,  a  German 
monthly  periodical,  and  three  papers  published 
in  as  many  different  dialects  in  India. 

II.  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch,  South. — 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
this  Church,  as  they  are  given  in  the  genend 
minutes  of  the  conferences :  Number  of  traveling 
preachers,  5,487,  of  whom  4,882  are  registered  as 
**  effective,"  136  as  "  supernumerary,  and  469 
as  *•  superannuated  " ;  of  local  preachers,  6,513 ; 
of  white  members,  1,329,073;  of  colored  mem- 
bers, 312 ;  of  Indian  members.  3.225 ;  total 
preachers  and  members,  1,345.210,  showing  an 
increase  for  the  year  of  39,487;  number  of 
baptisms  during  the  year,  34,732  of  infants  and 
67,737  of  adults ;  of  Sunday  schools,  13,363,  with 
95,676  teachers  and  765,286  pupils ;  of  churches, 
13,185,  valued  at  $20,567,757;  of  pai-sonages, 
3,163,  having  a  probable  value  of  $3,675,739; 
amount  of  benevolent  collections:  For  church 
extension,  $57,292:  for  conference  claimants, 
$145,490;  for  foreign  missions,  $250,645;  for 
domestic  missions,  $134,953.  An  increase  dur- 
ing the  quadrennium  was  shown  of  615  traveling 
preachers,  147  local  preachers,  168,007  white 
membere,  70,751  pupils  in  Sunday  schools,  1,418 
churches,  and  612  parsonages. 

The  twelfth  General  C'onference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  met  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  May  3.  The  quadrennial  address  oi  the 
bishops  began  with  congratulating  the  Church 
on  the  brotherly  love  and  harmony  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  connection  and  on  the  large 
gains  of  the  last  quadrennium.  The  present 
strength  of  the  Church  was  5,487  traveling  preach- 
ers, of  whom  4,982  were  on  the  effective  list,  an 
increase  of  625;  6,513  local  preachers,  an  increase 
of  244 ;  1,333,210  members,  an  increase  of  167,- 
191 ;  total  number  of  preachers  and  members, 
1,345,210,  an  increase  of  168,197;  or,  taking  ac- 
count of  the  recently  published  statistics  of  the 
Baltimore  Conference,  the  total  membership  was 
1,847,347,  and  the  quadrennial  increase  170,197. 
The  collections  for  missions  for  the  past  four 
years  had  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  quad- 
rennium by  $284,164.  The  missionarj'  force  had 
been  enlarged  and  the  number  of  members  had 
been  increased  by  more  than  50  per  cent.  The 
Japan  mission  Kad  lieen  constituted  a  confer- 
ence, and  the  membership,  having  more  than 
doubled,  now  numbered  593.  The  last  China  Con- 
ference had  reported  736  members  and  proba- 
tioners, a  gain  of  311  in  one  year.  From  the 
Brazil  Conference  944  members  were  returned, 
showing  a  net  gain  in  four  years  of  585.  Hojie- 
ful  progress  had  been  made  in  Mexico,  where 
there  were  3  conferences,  with  4,863  members, 
showing  an  increase  of  one  third  in  the  quadren- 
nium. The  Woman's  Missionary  Society,  during 
the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence,  had  proved  it- 
self a  most  valuable  agency  in  disseminating  in- 
formation, arousing  interest,  and  sending  forth 
competent  workers  in  foreign  missions.  Its 
property  in  mission  fields  was  valued  at  $220,- 
000.  It  had  37  missionaries.  103  teachei*s  and 
helpers,  52  schools,  2,793  pupils  and  women  un- 
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der  instruction,  7  Bible  women,  1  hospital,  and  2 
medical  missionaries.  In  the  sixteen  years  since 
its  organization  it  had  collected  $791,013.  A 
bequest  was  announced  to  the  conference  from 
the  late  Robert  A.  Barnes,  of  property  amount- 
ing to  $1,100,000  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
CJhurch,  South,  for  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  a  hospital  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  sick  and  in- 
jured persons,  without  distinction  of  creed.  A 
rule  was  adopted  transferring  the  licensing  of 
local  preacliers  from  the  quarterly  conferences  to 
the  district  conferences.  A  constitution  was 
adopted  for  the  organization  of  the  Epworth 
[icague,  "  for  the  promotion  of  piety  and  loyalty 
to  the  Church  amonc  the  young  people ;  their 
education  in  the  Bible  and  Christian  literature, 
and  encouragement  in  works  of  grace  and  chari- 
ty *' ;  to  be  under  the  management  of  a  board  of 
13  managers  approved  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence; and  a  general  secretary  and  an  editor, 
chosen  by  the  General  Conference ;  and  with  a 
central  office  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  Provision  was 
further  made  for  the  organization  of  junior 
leagues.  The  conference  declared  it  inexpedi- 
ent for  the  conferences  to  hold  business  sessions 
or  to  have  appointments  read  and  adjourn  on 
the  Sabl>ath  ciay,  except  in  cases  of  grave  neces- 
sity ;  and  it  insisted  "  that  no  pressure  from  any 
quarter  shall  be  allowed  to  infringe  on  the  right 
of  an  annual  conference  to  sit  at  least  a  week." 
The  following  report  was  adopted  on  the  subject 
of  Methodist  federation : 

Wher^as^  The  Second  (Ecumenical  MethodiRt  Con- 
ference, iisHoiiibled  in  Wjwhin^fton  city,  in  October, 
1891,  pa-s8cd  the  following  resolution: 

1.  That  the  conference  reco>fnizes,  with  gratitude 
to  God,  the  ^rowinj?  desire  for  a  closer  union  arnong 
the  evansrelical  Churches  of  Christeudora,  and  espe- 
cially hails  with  devout  thankfulness  tlie  extension  of 
that 'desire  among  the  various  Methodist  Churches. 

ti.  The  conference  can  not  doubt  that  concerted 
action  amonjf  the  different  Methodist  bodies  upon 
many  questions  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  The  conference  would  su^^est 
that  such  concerted  action  might  be  possible  and  use- 
ful in  the  following  great  pn>vinces  of  the  Methodist 
world,  namely;  (a)  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in- 
cludine^  affiliated  conferences  and  missions;  (6)  the 
Unit^'d  States,  including  its  missions  and  mission 
inferences;  (c)  Australia,  with  Polynesia  and  its 
other  missions;  (d)  Canada,  with  its  missions. 

3.  This  conference  therefore  respectfully  requests 
the  Churches  represented  in  this  conference  to  con- 
sider whether  such  concerted  action  be  possible,  and, 
if  so,  by  what  means  and  in  what  wav ;  and  directs 
the  secretaries  to  forwaRl  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
tlie  senior  bishop  or  president  of  every  conference 
represented  here :  Therefore, 

Kraolved^  By  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  now  in  session,  that 
while  we  do  not  in  the  least  recognize  the  (Ecumeni- 
cal Conference  as  having  any  legislative  power,  the 
bishops  be  requested  to  appoint  a  commission  on 
federation,  consistinjf  of  3  bishops,  3  ministers,  and  8 
laymen,  and  that  the  secretary'  be  instructed  to  notify 
the  General  (."onference  of  tne  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  this  action,  and  to  request  it  to  appoint  a 
similar  commission. 

Utmlvtd^  That  this  commission  shall  have  power 
to  enter  int^  nejrotiations  with  said  similar  commis- 
sion from  the  Methodist  Fipiscopal  Church,  if  one 
shall  be  appointed,  and  with  smiilar  commissions 
from  other  Methodist  bodies,  with  a  view  to  abating 
hurtful  competitions  and  the  waste  of  men  and  money 
in  home  ana  foreign  fields. 

K^tolved^  That  any  arrangements  which  such  com- 


mission may  make  shall  be  reported  to  the  next  Gen- 
eral Conference  for  adoption,  alteration,  or  rejection. 

The  Committee  on  Education  reported  that 
their  efforts  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  from 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  Church  hwi 
been  unsuccessful.  According  to  the  general 
minutes  of  1893,  in  which  only  38  conferences 
made  any  report  of  educational  statistics,  there 
were  under  the  care  of  the  Church  179  schools 
and  colleges,  employing  897  teachers,  and  hav- 
ing a  patronage  of  16,620  pupils ;  property  ag- 
gregatmg  $1,485,012  in  value ;  and  endowment 
funds  amounting  to  $1,588,000.  The  conference 
directed  that  no  institution  should  be  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  Church  without  being  first 
adopted  by  the  annual  conference  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Conference  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. A  new  article  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  discipline  and  the  trial  of  ministers 
was  adopted.  Its  history  is  remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  one  of  its  provisions  afforded  the 
bishops  the  first  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the 
veto  power  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Church 
in  1870,  to  be  of  effect  when  questions  of  con- 
stitutional law  are  concerned.  The  measure  in 
question  contained  a  provision  constituting  a 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  ministers  of  not  less 
than  9  nor  more  than  18  persons  selected  by  lot 
from  the  members  of  the  conference.  This  pro- 
vision was  vetoed  by  the  bishops,  on  the  ground 
that  the  right  of  ministers  to  be  tried  by  minis- 
ters only  had  been  specially  regarded  and  re- 
served in  the  plan  by  which  laymen  were  intro- 
duced, in  1863,  into  the  general  and  annual 
conferences,  and  could  be  modified  only  by 
taking  the  course  prescribed  for  altering  a  re- 
strictive rule.  The  deliverances  of  previous 
general  conferences  on  the  subject  of  temper- 
ance were  reaffirmed,  with  a  reservation  that  it  is 
not  the  province  of  the  Church  to  enter  the  do- 
main of  party  politics,  and  that  in  laudable 
efforts  to  secure  legislation  the  duty  of  moral 
suasion  should  not  be  overlooked.  Co-operation 
with  the  American  Sabbath  Union  was  pledged, 
"as  far  as  possible,  in  securing  a  New  Testament 
observance  of  the  holy  Sabbath."  An  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
prohibit  the  application  of  public  funds  to  tlie 
support  or  aid  of  sectarian  institutions,  pro- 
posed by  the  National  League  for  the  Protection 
of  American  Institutions,  was  approved.  The 
officers  of  the  General  Conference  were  author- 
ized to  sign  a  petition  to  the  governments  of 
Christendom  to  resort  to  "  peaceful  arbitration 
as  a  means  of  settling  questions  that  arise  be- 
tween nations." 

III.  Free  Methodist  Church.— The  ninth 
General  Conference  of  the  Free  Methodist 
Church  met  at  Greenville,  III.,  Oct.  10.  The 
pastoral  address  of  the  general  superintendents 
represented  that  the  purity  of  the  Church,  in 
doctrine  and  discipline,  had'  been  maintained,  it 
had  been  free  from  dissension,  and  its  numer- 
ical strength  had  increased  during  the  past  four 
years.  The  institutions  of  learning  were  pros- 
perous and  were  exerting  a  wholesome  influence. 
Interest  in  missions  had  enlarged  and  the  con- 
tributions for  both  home  and  foreign  work  had 
increased.  The  publishing  business  of  the 
Church  was  in  sound  condition.  Much  interest 
was  taken  in  the  discussion  of  the  question,  *'  Do 
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yoQ  believe  in  woman's  ordination!"  The  vote 
resulted  against  ordination — 85  affirmative  and 
65  negative.  Three  general  superintendents 
were  elecled,  viz.,  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Hart,  to  suc- 
ceed the  Rev.  B.  T.  Roberts,  deceased,  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Coleman,  and  the  Rev.  Ji.  H.  Jones.  The 
conrerence  decided  to  establish  the  publishing 
house  permanently  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  to  un- 
dertake the  publication  of  a  full  line  of  Sunday- 
school  literature.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
with  a  view  of  promoting  harmony  between  the 
associations  called  Pentecostal  bands  and  the 
members  of  the  Church  generally,  between 
'  whom  there  had  been  some  friction.  An  amend- 
ment proposed  to  thtf  General  Rules  concerning 
the  wearing  of  gold  having  been  rejected,  an 
explanatory  resolution  was  [)assed,  to  the  effect 
that  the  rejection  **  should  not  be  construed  by 
anv  one  as  encouraging  the  wearing  of  gold,  but 
only  as  in  opposition  to  changing  anything  in 
our  present  rule."  An  amendment  was  adopted 
providing  that  when  satisfactory  evidence  is  re- 
ceived that  a  cx)nference  minister  has  united 
with  another  Church  he  shall  be  considered  as 
having  withdrawn,  and  a  record  of  the  fact  shall 
be  entered  on  the  conference  journal.  The 
American  Bible  Society  was  commended  to  the 
support  of  the  Church.  An  address  was  voted 
to  the  general  superintendents  expressing  ap- 
preciation of  the  excellent  service  tney  had  ren- 
dered to  the  Church  during  the  four  years  termi- 
nating with  the  adjournment  of  the  General 
Conference. 

ly.  Organizations  of  Colored  Methodists. 
—The  following  statistics  of  the  several  African 
and  Colored  Methodist  Churches  in  the  United 
States  are  published  by  the  **  Independent "  (news- 
paper), as  compiled  by  Bishop  B.  W.  Arnett,  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  from 
the  latest  reports  of  those  denominations : 

1.  African  Methodist  JCpiscopcU  Church,  1894. 
— Number  of  itinerant  preachers,  4,252:  of  local 
preachers,  14,575;  of  full  members,  497,350 :  of 
probationers,  26,427;  total,  542.004.  Amount  of 
moneys  raised,  1 802-^94, 1^1,346,813,  besides  $204,- 
204  spent  in  various  ways  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

2.  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church, 
— Number  of  pastors,  3,650;  of  local  preachers 
and  exhorters,  7,926;  of  members  and  proba- 
tioners, 425,000;  of  adherents,  1,253,750;  of 
Sunday  schools,  3,200,  with  30,566  officers  and 
teachers  and  300,000  pupils;  of  churches,  8,500; 
value  of  church  property,  $5,000,000. 

3.  Colored  Methodist  Episcapal  Church  in 
America^  lSt)3. — Numl)er  of  traveling  preachers, 
1,224:  of  local  preachers,  2,354;  of  members, 
128.817;  of  Sunday  schools,  1,885.  with  6,577  of- 
ficers and  teachers  and  68,923  pupils ;  of  churches 
reported,  3.G72,  having  a  total  estimated  value  of 
$1,(K)0,000;  of  schools  of  learning,  4.  with  750 
students,  endowments  of  125.000,  and  total  value 
of  property  returned  at  $87,000;  number  of  bap- 
tisms during  the  year,  5,527  of  infants  and  10,- 
988  of  adults. 

4.  Union  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — Num- 
ber of  ministers,  115;  of  local  preachers,  75;  of 
members,  3,869:  of  adherents,  14,475;  of  Sunday 
schools,  115.  with  1.151  teachers  and  officers  and 
9.200  pupils  J  of  churches,  115;  valuation  of 
church  property,  $50,000. 


Other  organizations  of  colored  Methodists: 
Number  of  ministers,  92;  of  local  preachers,  50; 
of  members,  7,031;  of  adherents,. 25,000;  of  Sun- 
day schools,  75,  with  740  teachers  and  officers 
and  6,000  pupils;  of  churches,  82;  valuation  of 
churches,  $30,000. 

Total  of  colored  Methodist-s :  Number  of  pas- 
tors, 14,983 ;  of  local  preachers  and  exhorters, 
28,205,  making  a  total  of  43,188  preachers;  of 
members,  1,362,760,  making  a  total  of  1,405,548 
ministers  and  members;  of  Sunday  schools.  13,- 
145,  with  105,780  teachers  and  officers  and  951),- 
303  pupils. 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — ^The 
General  Conference  of  the  Colored  Methodist 
Epi^opal  ChiHx^  in  America  met  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  in  May.  The  reports  showed  that  the 
work  of  the  denomination  was  advancing 
smoothly.  The  Rev.  H.  S.  Williams,  of  Georgia, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Cottrel,  of  Tennessee,  were 
elected  additional  bishops.  This  Church  was 
orgnnize<i  soon  after  the  civil  war  under  the 
direction  of  the  General  Conference  and  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Soutn, 
which  arranged  for  the  transfer  of  all  its  col- 
ored members  to  it,  and  that  Church  has  contin- 
ued to  maintain  a  kind  of  pateinal  and  advisory 
interest  in  it.  The  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  spoke  of  it  in  their 
quadrennial  address  as  a  body  whose  peculiar 
claims  on  their  sympathy  and  aid  they  con- 
tinued to  i-eeognize.  "  Our  brethren  of  tlrts 
Church,"  they  said,  "commend  themselves  to 
our  confidence  and  approval  by  their  modest, 
prudent,  and  Christian  conduct,  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  they  are  doing  a  good  work,  in 
which  they  should  be  encouraged  and  a.ssisted 
by  their  white  brethren.  They  have  gratefully 
received  what  has  been  cont.ributed  to  their 
Payne  and  Lane  Institutes  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  ministers,  and,  though  not  large  in 
amount,  it  has  proved  a  valuable  and  timely 
service."  The  bishops  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  General  Conference  might  devise  some  plan 
by  which  more  efficient  aid  might  be  afforded  in 
maintaining  these  important  training  schools. 
The  Gener:ii  Conference  referred  this  subject  to 
its  Board  of  Education.  The  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
was  addressed  by  Bishop  Isaac  Lane,  as  a  fra- 
ternal delegate  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  who  also  made  an  appeal  for  aid 
to  its  institutions  of  learning;  whereuixm  a  col- 
lection of  $600  was  taken  up  in  the  conference 
for  that  object. 

y.  Methodist  Chnreh  in  CanaSdnr-'/The 
statistical  reports  of  this  Church  for  189^ive 
the  following  numbers:  Of  members  of  Chirch, 
200,953,  showing  an  increase  during  the  yeAr  of 
8.772:  of  ministers.  1,563;  of  ministers  on 'triaU 
433 ;  of  superannuated  and  .supernumerary/  min- 
isters, 28().  The  fourth  General  Conferencie  met 
in  London,  Ont.,  in  September.  Fjictsf  were 
presented  in  the  opening  address  of  thjb  gen- 
eral superintendent  showing  what  ha<fl  been 
the  growth  of  the  Church  since  its  forlniation. 
in  1883,  by  the  union  of  the  several  Idistinct 
branches  of  Methodism  in  the  Dominjion.  In 
1883  the  number  of  members  was  IOAbOS:  it 
was  now  260,692,  showing  an  advance  Mof  more 
than  00  per  cent.     The  number  of  Jninisters 
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had  increased  from  1,683  to  1,900;  the  mis- 
sionary income  from  l|193,709  to  1^249,000;  the 
property  of  the  publishing  houses  from  $149,- 
602  to  l|321,580  in  value ;  and  the  college  and 
educational  property  from  $993,719  to  $1,504,- 
993.  The  missionary  income  of  the  last  quad- 
rennium  had  been  $951,332,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  $94,176  on  that  of  the  previous  four 
vears;  the  missionary  expenditure  had  been 
$933,605.  an  increase  of  $128,539.  The  Indian 
and  Japanese  missions  had  grown  substantially, 
and  a  new  mission  had  been  established  in  China 
2.000  miles  from  the  seacoast,  with  a  hospital. 
The  income  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society 
in  the  past  year  had  been  $37,974,  and  during 
the  twelve  years  of  its  existence  its  receipts  had 
been  $219,309.  Thirty-two  woman  missionaries 
were  employed.  The  amount  raised  by  the 
(^hurch  for  all  purposes  during  the  four  years 
had  been  $6,169,679,  an  increase  of  $1,187,404  on 
the  amount  raised  in  the  previous  quadrennium. 
The  total  valuation  of  church  property  was  $14,- 
852,805.  An  increase  was  reported  in  the  Sun- 
day-school department  in  eight  years  of  622 
schools,  6,420  teachers,  and  61,361  pupils. 

Correspondence  with  the  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion in  Canada  with  reference  to  union  was  pre- 
sented, and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  nego- 
tiate on  the  subject.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Church  Union  affirmed  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate with  other  branches  of  the  Church  with  a 
view  to  union,  and  advised  the  formation  of  a 
federal  court  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
several  Protestant  churches,  the  office  of  which 
shall  be  to  promote  federal  union  and  to  prevent 
the  overlapping  of  denominational  work  in 
sparsely  settled  missionary  districts;  such  court, 
however,  not  to  have  power  to  deal  with  any  ques- 
tions of  creed  or  discipline,  or  with  any  questions 
touching  the  vital  independence  of  the  negotiat- 
ing bodies.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
represent  the  General  Conference  m  the  pro- 
posed court  Concerning  union  with  the  Angli- 
can Church  in  Canada,  with  reference  to  which 
considerable  correspondence  had  passed,  the  con- 
ference urged  as  an  essential  preliminary  basis 
such  a  definition  of  the  "historic  episcopate" 
and  the  Lambeth  articles  as  would  be  in  harmony 
with  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  on 
the  subject.  A  report  upon  sociological  ques- 
tions recommended  the  study  of  economic  sub- 
jects and  the  appointment  of  a  commission  rep- 
resenting the  churches,  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  subject  of  immigration.  A  protest  was 
voted  against  discrimination  by  the  Canadian 
Government  adverse  to  the  Chinese  and  their 
Government.  In  the  matter  of  extension  of  the 
pastoral  term,  the  conference  decided  that  where 
the  necessities  of  the  work  demand,  and  upon  a 
three-quarter  vote  of  the  quarterly  meeting  taken 
by  ballot  and  a  two-third  vote  of  the  Stationing 
Committee,  a  man  may  be  returned  to  a  circuit 
for  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  year.  A  rearrangement 
of  the  six  annual  conferences  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  into  five  was  ordered.  The  office  of 
Epworth  Ijeague  and  Sunday-school  Secretary 
was  instituted,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of 

firomoting  the  further  development  of  Epworth 
jeagues  and  unifying  and  harmonizing  the  or- 
ganization of  young  people's  societies.  The 
previous  General  Conference  had  authorized  the 


affiliation  of  the  Epworth  Leagues  with  the 
Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  local  societies 
wishing  so  to  affiliate  having  been  empowered 
to  adopt  the  title,  Epworth  League  of  Christian 
Endeavor.  An  effort  was  made  in  the  present 
General  Conference  to  have  this  adopted  as  the 
official  title  of  the  Leagues,  but  it  failed  to  be 
approved,  while  permission  was  continued  to  such 
local  societies  as  wished  to  do  so  to  use  it.  It 
was  agreed,  for  the  increase  and  better  security 
of  the  superannuation  fund,  that  each  minister 
should  contribute  to  it  3  percent,  of  his  income, 
and  connectional  officers  and  college  professors 
an  additional  amount  of  $50  each.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Sabbath  Observance  con- 
demned bicycle  riding  on  Sunday  for  pleasure : 
commended  the  work  of  the  Lord's  Day  Alli- 
ance and  the  efforts  of  John  Carleton,  M.  P. ; 
and  recommended  efforts  to  prevent  vessels  with 
excursions  from  reporting  or  getting  clearances 
on  Sunday.  The  officers  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence were*  authorized  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  secure  from  the  Government  for  Methodist 
ministers  the  right  to  solemnize  marriage  of 
British  subjects  under  consular  jurisdiction  in 
foreign  lands.  In  a  declaration  of  principles 
on  the  question  of  temperance,  the  General  Con- 
ference expressed  as  its  views :  *•  That  the  liquor 
traffic  can  not  be  le^lized  without  sin ;  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  civil  Government  to  prohibit 
the  trade  in  intoxicating  liquors;  and  that  no 
candidate  who  refuses  publicly  to  commit  him- 
self to  the  destrutition  of  the  liquor  traffic  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  can  have  the  support 
of  the  members  of  the  Methodist  Church." 

YI.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection.— 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  official  re- 
turn made  to  the  Conference  of  1894  of  the 
number  of  ministers  and  members  directly  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Wesleya'n  Con- 
ference : 
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The  returns  for  Great  Britain  do  not  include 
70,856  young  persons  in  Junior  Society  classes. 
The  numbers  of  ministers  and  members  in  the 
Australasian  Wesleyan  Church  and  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church  of  Canada  are  given  in  the  minutes 
of  their  own  conferences. 

The  whole  number  of  members  of  Connection 
was  given  as  433,350,  showing  an  increase  for  the 
vear  of  5,650 :  the  junior  Bible  classes  returned 
'70,850  members,  an  increase  of  2,760.  The  num- 
ber of  candidates  on  trial  for  membership  was 
33.229. 

The  fifty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Eiincation  describes  the  condition  of 
Westminster  Training  College  and  of  South- 
land College.  Battersea,  as  prosperous  and  effi- 
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cient.  The  past  year  had  been  one  of  special 
anxiety  to  the  committee  with  regard  to  the  po- 
sition and  prospects  of  the  Wesleyan  day  schools. 
In  some  of  the  elementary  schools  a  crisis  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  requirements  of  the 
department  with  regard  to  the  school  premises. 
The  committee  had  had  to  deal  with  more  pro- 
posals to  close  or  transfer  schools  during  the  past 
year  than  during  any  previous  year.  Altera- 
tions or  enlargements  had  been  made  in  several 
schools.  Eighteen  schools  had  been  closed  or 
transferred.  The  latest  returns  represented  825 
school  departments,  with  179,058  pupils.  The 
total  income  of  the  schools  had  been  £244,491, 
and  the  expenditure  £257,732. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  Chapel 
Committee  shows  that  the  ordinary  income  of 
the  fund  from  collections  and  subscriptions  for 
1898  was  £9,026,  giving  an  increase  of  £93.  The 
committee  had  sanctioned  373  cases  of  building, 
enlargements,  alterations,  et<;.,  involving  an  es- 
timated expenditure  of  £246,719.  The  total 
additional  accommodations  were  equivalent  to 
a  provision  of  19,811  more  sittings.  The  tem- 
porary debt  was  £23,726.  The  cases  reported 
through  the  district  synods  as  completed  num- 
bered 377,  and  on  them  had  been  expended 
£277,496 :  £190,858  had  been  raised  by  voluntary 
contributions.  These  completed  cases  gave  an 
mlditional  accommodation  of  19,110  sittings. 
The  amount  reported  as  expended  on  new  erec- 
tions and  the  reduction  of  debt  was  £334,339. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  Metro- 
politan Chapel  Building  fund  represented  that 
17  sites  in  London  and  its  suburbs  were  held  and 
were  awaiting  occupation.  The  income  for  the 
past  year,  made  up  of  donations,  subscriptions, 
collections,  loans  to  chapels  repaid,  and  balance 
from  the  previous  year,  was  £12.011.  The  loans 
advanced  on  the  sites  now  held  amounted  to 
nearly  £7,000.  Some  new  erections  were  re- 
ported, and  considerable  progress  had  been  made 
m  the  removal  of  debt.  Statistics  were  appended 
to  the  report  as  to  chapel  sites  aided  oy  this 
fund  and  trustees'  contributions,  the  general 
summary  of  which  for  the  three  London  dis- 
tricts showed  a  total  of  £209,070  in  grants  and 
loans. 

The  report  of  the  Sunday-school  Union  gives 
the  number  of  Wesleyan  Sunday  schools  in 
(treat  Britain  as  7,096,*an  increase  during  the 
year  of  45.  The  annual  cost  of  the  Sunday 
schools  was  £80,875.  showing  a  reduction  of 
£17,843  on  the  returns  of  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  of!lcei*s  and  teachers  was  130,170,  and 
of  pupils  955,518,  showing  an  increase  of  7,010. 
The  number  of  Sunday-school  pupils  members 
of  the  Church  had  increased  52,330  during  the 
past  ten  years,  and  the  number  of  pupils  above 
fifteen  years  of  age  51,823,  A  rotuni  made  for 
the  first  lime  of  the  number  of  mpml)ers  of 
adult  Bible  cbisscs  not  connected  with  the  Sun- 
day schools  showed  it  to  bo  47,854. 

The  eightieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  was  held  in  London.  April* 30. 
The  ordinary  income  of  the  society  had  been 
£122,211,  a  decrease  of  £4,867  from  the  previous 
year,  and  £7.305  short  of  the  expenditure.  A 
balance  on  current  account  of  £28,827  stood 
against  the  soc;iety.  The  reports  from  the  mis- 
sion fields  represented  335  central  stations  and 


1,953  other  preaching  places,  with  341  missiona- 
ries and  2,429  other  paid  agents  and  4,941  unpaid 
laborers;  38,992  church  members  and  7.867  on 
trial ;  and  76,850  pupils  in  day  or  Sunday  schools. 
All  but  two  or  three  districts  reported  an  in- 
crease of  membership.  The  7  Indian  districts 
were  now  grouped  in  two  large  provincial  synods^ 
In  Sw^aziland  and  the  Transvaal  multitudes  of 
young  people  had  been  gathered  in,  and  but  for 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  liquor  traffic 
progress  would  be  still  more  rapid.  The  mis- 
sions under  the  South  African  Conference, 
largely  helped  by  this  society,  included  nearly 
50,000  members  and  probationers,  showing  ah 
increase  of  100  per  cent,  in  eleven  years. 

The  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Connection  met  in  Birmingham,*  July  17.  The 
Rev.  Walford  Green  was  chosen  president.  A 
question  arose  at  the  opening  of  the  representa- 
tive conference  on  the  claim  of  a  woman — Miss 
Dawson — to  sit  as  a  lay  representative  o^the 
Third  London  District,  by  which  she  had  been 
elected.  It  was  held,  against  the  lady's  claim, 
that  the  recognition  of  a  woman  delegate  was 
never  contemplated  when  the  Connection  de- 
cided to  introduce  lay  representation,  and  that 
the  admission  of  one  now  would  be  equivalent  to 
new  legislation,  which  should  not  be  made  ex- 
cept in  regular  course.  The  case  was  disfxised 
of  by  a  resolution,  to  which  the  conference 
unanimously  agreed,  that 

In  view  of  the  special  circumstances  of  the  cofc,  and 
without  testing  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
election,  the  order  of  the  day  b<^  proceeded  with,  and 
that  in  future  no  chairmau  of  u  synod  should  receive 
the  nomination  of  a  lady  om  a  representative  until  the 
conference  had  decided' by  legislative  action  to  admit 
ladies  as  representatives. 

A  committee  was  afterwanl  appointed  to  sit 
during  the  year  to  consider  in  all  its  bearings 
the  question  of  the  election  of  woman  represent- 
atives, and  to  report  to  the  conference  in  the 
ensuing  year. 

A  special  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject  reported  that  dual  appointments  at  pres- 
ent held  by  chairmen  of  districts  are  inconifjati- 
ble  with  the  efficient  discharge  of  all  the  duties 
involved,  and  recommended  that  the  chairmen 
be  relieved  of  circuit  w»ork  entirely,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  more  eflfectively  to  carry  on  their  other 
multifarious  duties.  The  committee  were,  never- 
theless, unable  to  recommend  the  conference  to 
separate  the  chairmen  in  all  the  35  districts  from 
circuit  or  departmental  work,  because  some  of 
the  districts  are  so  small  that  in  all  probability 
the  whole  of  the  chairman's  time  could  not  be 
fully  employed,  and  because  the  expense  would 
be  too  heavy;  and  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
services  of  a  chairman  could  be  secured  for  a 
large  district  or  a  group  of  smaller  districts,  such 
chairman  to  be  separated  from  all  other  work, 
whether  of  circuit  or  department. 

The  committee's  proposition  was  subjected  to 
an  earnest  discussion,  after  which  the  conference 
resolved 

That,  in  view  of  the  vital  importimce  of  maintaining 
the  well-balanced  relations  which  have  hitherto  ex- 
isted between  district  and  circuit  administration,  and 
haviner  reirard  to  the  growing  ditficulty  in  meeting 
the  claims  and  conneetional  funds,  the  conference 
disapproves  the  proposal  of  the  comuiitteo  to  separate 
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ohairmen  of  the  districts  from  circuit  and  depart- 
luental  works. 

The  Missionary  Committee  was  instructed  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  ftppointinjj  an  assist- 
ant secretary  as  an  orpinizin^  deputation  to 
visit  the  auxiliaries  and  branches  of  the  mis- 
sionary society,  and  submit  recommendations 
for  organization  at  the  next  conference. 

TIL  PrimitlTe  Methodist  Chnrch.— The 
statistical  reports  of  this  denomination  presented 
to  the  conference  in  June,  1894.  furnish  the  fol- 
lowing footings:  Number  of  full  members.  190,- 
948:  members  on  trial.  4,802 ;  deaths  during  the 
year,  3,068.  Class  leaders,  10,559;  ministers, 
115;  locjil  preachers,  10,567:  Connectional  chap- 
els, 4,590;  other  places,  1,209;  hearers,  572,32o ; 
value  of  Connectional  property,  £3,486,347 ;  debt 
on  the  whole  of  the  Connectional  property,  £1,- 
046,632;  number  of  Sunday  schools,  4,354.  with 
01,742  teachers  and  456,331  pupils.  Connected 
with  the  Sunday  schools  were  1,304  catechism 
classes  and  1,838  Bands  of  Hope.  The  temper- 
ance department  of  the  Sunday-school  work  was 
making  rapid  progress. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dist Missionary  Society  was  held  in  London, 
May  22.  The  receipts  for  the  year  had  been 
£12,808  on  account  of  the  General  fund  and 
£3,466  on  account  of  the  African  fund.  These 
were  less  than  the  receipts  of  the  previous  vear. 
Six  missions  were  sustamed  in  the  metropolitan 
area  (of  London),  with  9  ministers,  besides  evan- 
gelists, men  and  women,  a  medical  dispensary,  a 
llome  of  Rest,  and  other  institutions  for  saving 
and  helping  the  poor  and  afflicted ;  42  missions 
in  the  east  of  England.  3  in  Ireland,  and  3  in 
Scotlaifd,  on  which  57  regular  missionaries  were 
employed,  besides  several  special  and  occasional 
laborers:  missions  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  missions  to  the  heathen  at  Fernando 
Po,  Santa  Isabel,  San  Carlos  Bay,  and  Banni, 
West  Africa,  and  Aliwal  North.  Sout  h  Africa, 
while  a  party  sent  out  to  st«rt  a  mission  on  the 
Zambesi  river  had  reached  its  destination  at  the 
end  of  1893.  An  increase  of  140  members  was 
returned  from  the  foreign  missions. 

The  seventy-fifth  annual  Primitive  Methodist 
Conference  met  in  Chester,  June  6.  The  Rev. 
John  Wenn  was  chosen  President.  The  book 
steward  reported  a  considerable  increase  in  the 

Sroftts  of  the  Book  Room,  with  a  sum  to  bo 
ivided  among  the  Connectional  fund,  the 
Preachers*  Friendly  fund,  and  the  new  Book- 
room  fund,  which  now  amounted  to  £12,491. 
The  value  of  chapel  property  had  increased  dur- 
ing the  year  by  £29.418,  and  £306,643  had  been 
raised  for  chapel  purposes.  Twenty  chapels  had 
been  sold,  13  of  which  had  been  replaced  by 
larger  and  better  ones.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  chapels  by  sale,  the  General  Committee 
was  directe(i  to  give  its  sanction  between  confer- 
ences for  sales  only  when  new  chapels  are  to  take 
the  place  of  those  sold.  Favorable  reports  were 
received  from  Elmfield  College,  York,  and  Man- 
chester College.  A  fund  was  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  eventually  the  admission  of 
students  free  of  payment.  *  A  memorial  was 
directed  to  be  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
that  he  grant  2  pieces  of  land  on  his  estate  for 
the  erection  of  2  chapels.  The  Welsh  Disestab- 
lishment bill  and  the  Parish  Councils  act  were 


approved,  and  the  latter  was  commended  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  circuits,  societies, 
ministers,  and  members,  as  being  fraught  with 
vast  possibilities  for  nonconformity  in  the  vil- 
lages. Local  officers  and  societies  were  advised 
to  take  steps  to  secure  adequate  repre.<cntation 
of  nonconformity  in  the  new  councils.  The 
Local  Veto  bill  was  unanimously  approved. 
The  General  Committee  was  authorized,  if  they 
should  deem  it  advisable,  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  meet  a  similar  committee  of  the  Bible  Chris- 
tian Conference,  to  consider  the  various  aspects 
of  the  question  of  a  union  of  the  2  churches.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that  the  con- 
ference 

Greatly  rejoices  in  the  proatcr  spirit  of  toleration  and 
friendliness  that  obtains  to-day  anion^  the  people  of 
all  classes  and  churches  toward' their  fellow-Christians 
of  other  religious  communities  than  their  own ;  grate- 
fullv  acknowledges  the  kindly  sympathy  so  often  ex- 
tended to  us  in  our  work  by  the  people*  of  all  ranks 
and  stations,  of  all  parties  and  creeds,  but  dee  pi  v  re- 
grets to  hear  from  time  to  time  of  our  people  in  dift'er- 
eiit  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  m  rural  dis- 
tricts and  agricultural  villages,  sufl'ering  persecution 
on  account  of  their  nonconformist  and  Metnodist  con- 
victions; and  this  conference  wishes  it  to  be  known 
that  it  wnll  protect  the  poorer  mcnibers  of  the  Primi- 
tive Methoaist  Connection  in  their  just  rights  and  in 
the  possession  and  exercise  of  their  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  herebv  instructs  the  General  Committee, 
in  all  cases  brougnt  under  its  notice  by  district  au- 
thorities or  district  committees,  to  take  such  steps  as 
in  their  judgment  may  be  deemed  wise  and  necessary 
for  the  purpose. 

Till.  Methodist  New  Connection.— The 

Methodist  New  Connection  Conference  met  in 
Jjongton,  June  11.  The  Rev.  Michael  Bartram 
was  chosen  president.  The  statistical  summary 
gave  the  number  of  chapels  as  543 :  of  societies, 
488 ;  of  ministers.  204  ;.of  local  preachei-s,  1,184 ; 
of  mem  here,  82,068 ;  of  probationers,  4,794;  of 
Sunday  schools,  487,  with  11,007  teachers  and 
85,634  pupils.  The  number  of  meml^i-s  had  in- 
creased 359  during  the  year.  A  decrease  of  26 
members  was  returned  in  the  home  rtiission 
stations,  and  an  increase  of  92  members  and  of 
infant  baptisms  and  pupils  in  schools  in  the 
mission  in  China.  The  sum  of  £18.727.  against 
£17,434  in  1893,  had  been  contributed  to  the 
Connectional  funds,  Beneficent,  Chapel.  I^oan. 
College,  Contingent,  Paternal,  and  mis!^ions.  A 
discussion  took  place  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  the  rejwrts  of  the  college,  upon 
a  suggestion  that  the  list  of  books  studied 
should  be  rearranged,  and  more  attention  be 
given  to  modem  modes  of  thought.  The  rela- 
tive merits  of  "  pure  Gospel "  preaching  and  that 
which  touches  upon  the  questions  of  the  day 
were  also  subjects  of  debate.  In  view  of  the 
approaching  centenary  of  the  denomination  two 
vears  hence,  the  conference  determined  to  at- 
tempt the  collection  of  a  fund  of  £60,000  for 
local  and  Connectional  objects.  A  brief  but  com- 
prehensive digest  of  Christian  doctrine  for  the 
use  of  Sunday  schools.  Christian  Endeavor  meet- 
ings, and  examinations  was  represented  as  in 
preparation.  Resolutions  were  adopted  con- 
demnatory of  betting,  the  establishment  of  race 
courses  against  the  will  of  a  town  or  city,  and 
the  publication  of  betting  news  in  newspapers, 
and  respecting  a  number  of  public  questions. 
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IX.  United  Methodist  Free  Churches.— 

The  annual  Assembly  met  in  Rochdale.  July 
10.  Alderman  J.  Duckworth,  J.  P.,  C.  C,  of 
Rochdale,  was  chosen  president.  The  statis- 
tical reports  showed  that  the  Church  included 
J580  ministers,  3,350  local  preachers,  78,913  mem- 
bers, and  25,647  teachers  and  205,148  pupils  in 
Sunday  schools.  The  year's  increase  in  mem- 
bers had  been  527.  The  income  of  the  Relief 
fund  had  been  £433,  or  £44  less  than  in  1893. 
Ten  chapels  and  16  schoolrooms  had  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £42,000,  toward  which  £23.- 
000  had  been  raised.  Chapel  debts  had  been 
reduced  by  £18.000.  The  (-apital  of  the  Loan 
fund  was  £13,500,  and  by  its  agency  debts  had 
been  reduced  by  £72,000.  The  year's  income 
for  foreign  missions  had  been  £21,172— £78 
short  of  the  expenditure.  Reports  of  progress 
were  made  of  the  several  mission  fields,  with  a 
number  of  gifts  and  grants  for  special  purposes 
in  East  Africa  and  China.  A  resolution  of  pro- 
test had  been  passed  by  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Committee  on  the  action  of  the  British  East 
African  Company,  whose  officers  had  searched 
the  mission  stations,  seeking  the  arrest  of  an 
escaped  slave,  without  consultation  with  the 
missionary  or  with  the  native  agent.  The  Rev. 
R.  M.  Omerod  had  been  requested  to  explore  the 
Tana  river,  and  report  as  to  the  population  on  its 
banks,  with  a  view  to  further  aggressive  effort. 
The  mission  in  Sierra  Leone  was  doing  pioneer 
work  in  the  interior,  where  a  new  station  had 
been  established  at  Tikonko.  Tins  mission  had 
6  circuits  and  15  churches,  which  had  raised 
£1,383  for  support.  A  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Assembly  to  formulate  a  scheme  for  the 
training  of  the  young  people  of  the  churches 
and  report  to  the  next  assembly.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly  reported  that  he  had  re- 
ceived pledges  for  £1*3.006  toward  a  sum  of  £20,- 
000  he  was  endeavoring  to  secure  for  a  new 
ministerial  college.  Six  delegates  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  a  conference  called  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Free  Church  Congress  (see  article 
Free  Church  C^ongross)  to  consider  remedies  for 
the  evils  of  the  '*  overlapping"  of  village  churches. 
The  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  in  behalf 
of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  work  was  held 
in  London,  April  23.  The  income  for  the  vear 
had  been  £21,431.  and  the  expenditure  £21,980. 
Nine  thousand  pounds  had  oeen  received  for 
the  Wesley  Memorial  fund.  The  Home  Mission 
work  showed  an  increase  of  66  full  members  and 
73  on  trial.  Sixty  circuits  were  aided;  the  num- 
ber of  circuits  receiving  help  was  steadily  di- 
minishing. From  the  foreign  and  colonial  sta- 
tions were  returned  70  missionaries,  202  local 
preachers,  542  leaders,  10,471  church  members, 
2,174  probationers,  286  chapels  and  preaching 
rooms,  and  1.095  teachers  and  11,570  pupils  in 
Sunday  schools. 

X.  Bible  Christians.— The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  denomination 
in  Great  Britain,  as  reported  to  the  conference 
ill  August:  Number  of  itinerant  preachers,  159; 
of  local  preachers,  1.500 ;  of  chapels.  501 ;  of 
mission  halls  and  preaching  rooms,  34 ;  of  full 
members,  20,386 ;  of  persons  on  trial  for  mem- 
bership, 496 ;  of  juvenile  members,  1,165 ;  in- 
crease  for  the  year,  473  full  members,  43  on  trial, 
and  120  juvenile  members ;  number  of  teachers 


in  Sunday  schools,  7,292 ;  of  pupils,  41,076.  If 
the  numbers  n-turned  from  the  colonial  confer- 
ences be  added  to  these,  the  whole  strength  of 
the  denomination  is  shown  to  be  284  itinerant 
ministers,  l,92iJ  local  preachers,  33,122  members, 
090  on  trial,  8,934  teachers  and  58,819  pupils  in 
Sunday  schools;  total  increase  of  members.  771. 
The  seventy-sixth  Conference  met  at  Bristol, 
Aug.  1.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Allen  was  chosen 
president.  The  conference  sermon,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  denomination,  was 
preached  by  a  layman.  Mr.  Thomas  Ruddle, 
head  master  of  Shebbear  College.  Among  the 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  ministry  were  3 
young  women,  the  Constitution  of  the  Church 

froviding  for  pulpit  service  by  female  ministers, 
n  the  early  days  of  their  history  the  Bible  Chris- 
tians had  niany  excellent  woman  preachers  whose 
influence  was  great  and  their  work  effective, 
but  of  late  ye<irs  they  have  been  few.  A  motion 
was  offered  to  repeal  the  **  time  limit "  on  the 
circuits,  or  the  rule  under  which  a  minister,  un- 
less in  cases  of  special  exception  allowed  by  the 
conference,  may  not  continue  in  a  circuit  'more 
than  four  years.  It  was  lost,  three  fourths  of 
the  members  of  the  conference  voting  against  it. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  form 
for  baptismal,  marriage,  and  funeral  services. 
A  resolution  was  passed  expressing  satisfaction 
that  the  question  of  union  with  the  Primitive 
Methodists  had  been  mooted ;  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  represent  the  Bible  Christians 
in  case  any  negotiations  for  union  are  suggested. 
The  conference  gave  it«  voice  in  favor  of  Meth- 
odist union  in  Australia  if  it  can  be  brought 
about  on  honorable  terms,  but  advised  that  the 
colonial  churches  take  no  step  toward  it^  except 
in  concert  with  one  another  and  with  the  British 
conference. 

The  annual  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Bible 
Christian  Missions  was  held  in  London,  April 
30.  The  treasurer  reported  that  the  year's  ex- 
penditure of  the  society  had  been  £9,332,  and 
that  for  the  first  time  in  sixty-two  years  it  closed 
the  year  with  a  small  balance  in  hand.  The  net 
increase  in  the  membership  during  the  year  had 
been  783,  and  during  the  decade  from  1883  to 
1893  the  increase  of  the  body  had  been  43  per 
cent.  The  prosperity  of  the  colonial  work  and 
of  the  mission  in  China  had  been  gratifying. 
The  work  in  England  was  extending. 

XL  Wesley  an  Reform  Union.— The  forty- 
sixth  annual  conference  of  the  churches  repre- 
sented in  this  body  met  at  Barnsley  Aug.  6. 
Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Fieldhouse,  Stairfoot, 
was  chosen  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  De- 
crease was  reported  in  the  membership  of  21.  in 
the  Home  Mission  fund  of  £46,  and  a  deficit  in 
the  Book-room  accounts  of  £319.  A  special 
committee,  appointed  in  1892  to  consider  con- 
cerning reforms  in  the  constitution  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Union,  reported  recommending  the 
formation  of  a  Connectional  Chapel  fund ;  the 
establishment  of  a  Connectional  ministry;  the 
ministers  to  be  engaged  and  stationed  by  the 
General  Committee ;  the  employment  of  ministers 
out  of  circuits  in  home  missions  etc. :  and  the 
institution  of  a  Superannuation  fund.  The  con- 
ference directed  tnat  the  recommendations  be 
laid  before  tho  Union  for  consideration  at  the 
next  annual  conference. 
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XII.  ConntCBS  of  Unntingdou*8  Connec- 
tion.— The  conference,  which  was  held  at  Mar- 
Ijate  in  June,  resolved  to  petition  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  permission  to  unify  the  various 
trusts  of  the  Connection,  and  for  authority  to 
extend  the  compass  of  the  fourteenth  article  of 
Religion,  relating  to  baptism,  so  that  it  shall 
read,  "  Baptism  may  be  rightly  administered  to 
infants  or  believers' by  sprinkling,  pouring,  or 
immersion" — the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
permit  Baptists  to  minister  in  the  churches. 

XIII.  Australasian  Weslevan  Methodist 
Charcli. — The  seventh  General  Conference  of 
the  Australasian  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
met  in  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  May  10.  The 
Rev.  William  Morley  was  chosen  president. 
The  conference  was  a*l  tended  by  152  represent- 
atives of  the  annual  conferences  in  the  colonies 
of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  V^ictoria.  Tas- 
mania, South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
islands  of  Polynesia,  viz.,  the  New  South  Wales 
and  Queensland,  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  South 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  conferences.  A 
communication  was  received  from  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church  in 
Australasia  concurring  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  all  the  annual  conferences  connected  with 
the  several  Methodist  Churches  in  the  colonies 
— **  that  the  unification  of  Methodism  through- 
out Australasia  would  conduce  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  extension  of  his  kingdom,"  and 
expressing  gratification  at  learning,  through  the 
action  of  the  quarterly  meetings,  that  the  de- 
sire for  the  organic  union  of  all  the  Methodist 
Churches  in  Australasia  was  so  general.  The 
communication  contained  a  recommendation 
that,  if  the  Wesleyan  General  Conference  should 
not  see  the  way  clear  within  a  reasonable  time 
to  the  consummation  of  union,  the  general  union 
negotiations  be  then  discontinued  for  a  while. 
Tn  considering  the  question  of  the  union  of  the 
Australasian  Methodist  Churches,  upon  which 
the  annual  conferences  of  the  several  Methodist 
bodies  had  acted  favorably  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other, a  motion  declaring  amalgamation  imprac- 
ticable and  advising  the  formation  of  a  Methodist 
Federal  Council  in  each  colony,  was  lost ;  after 
which,  and  after  free  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject,  the  following  minute  was  adopted : 

The  General  Conference  reaffinns  ita  jud^nnent 
that  union  with  the  other  branch efi  of  Methodism  in 
those  colonies  practicully  identical  in  belief  and 
teaching  with  itself,  sprunj?  from  the  same  spiritual 
stock,  and  separated  from  it  merely  by  differences  in 
ecclesiastical  order,  would  be  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  advancement  of  Christ's  kinardorii.  It  defines,  as 
the  jreneral  constitutional  basis  upon  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  unite  with  any  or  all  of  the  other  Methodist 
Churches,  the  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  conference  of 
Methodist  bodies  held  in  Melbourne  in  1892,  and  rec- 
ommended to  this  conference  by  the  Victoria  and 
Tasmania  Conference,  and  which  is  printed  under  the 
head  of  "Proi>osod  Constitution''  in  the  Appendix  on 
Methodist  Union. 

The  conference  empowers  and  authorizes  each  an- 
nual conference  to  carry  into  eifect,  within  it«  own 
bounds,  at  the  earliest  period  found  practicable,  and 
on  the  constitutional  basis  thus  defined,  union  with 
any  or  all  of  the  other  Methodist  Churches,  all  financial 
anil  business  questions  arising  out  of  such  union  to  be 
decided  by  the  annual  conference  concerned.  The 
resolutions  further  provided  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  union  to  bo  carried  into  effect,  and  in 
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the  event  of  its  being  accomplished,  the  permissive 
powers  of  leofislation  conceded  to  the  annual  confer- 
ences be  extended,  and  each  annual  conference  be 
authorized,  in  the  event  of  union  with  any  other  Meth- 
odist Church  within  its  bounds,  to  frame  for  itself 
rejrulations  in  hormony  with  the  ''  Proposed  Consti- 
tution ;"  constituted  a'Standing  Comnuttee  on  Meth- 
dist  Union,  to  meet  and  deliberate  in  the  interval 
betwixt  this  and  the  next  General  Conference — its 
decision  upon  anv  plan  of  union  submitted  to  it  for 
consideration  to  have  the  force  of  u  decision  of  the 
General  Conference;  arranged  that  until  Methodist 
union  shall  have  become  general  throughout  Austral- 
asia, the  name  of  the  uniting  Churches  shall  be  the 
Australasian  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  with  the 
distinct  agreement  tn  at,  when  the  union  becomes  gen- 
eral, the  united  Church  shall  be  denominated  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Australasia ;  and  directed  that 
"  pending  organic  union,  and  as  a  method  of  hasten- 
ing its  approach,"  each  annual  conference  invite  any 
or  all  of  tne  other  Methodist  bodies  to  join  in  creating 
within  its  bounds  a  Federal  Council  of  Methodist 
Churches,  the  functions  of  which  were  defined  in  sub- 
sequent clauses  of  the  resolution.  It  was  further  or- 
dered that,  "  should  any  annual  conference  proceed 
to  eff"ect  union  on  the  basis  agreed  to  in  this  General 
Conference,  this  conference  directs  that  the  final  vote 
by  which  union  is  consummated  must  be  carried  by 
A  majority  of  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  those  present 
and  voting  on  the  occasion." 

The  regulation  having  reference  to  women 
preaching  was  ordered  expunged  from  the  Con- 
stitution. The  enactment  thus  repealed  de- 
clared that,  in  general,  women  ought  not  to 
preach,  but  provided  that  if  anv  woman  thought 
she  had  an  extraordinary  call  from  God,  she 
should,  in  general,  address  her  own  sex  alone ; 
and  imposed  other  restrictions  upon  the  privi- 
lege, which  are  now  removed.  Gratitude  was 
expressed  by  resolution  for  the  success  of  the 
missions  in  New  Guinea.  The  Mission  Board 
was  directed  to  take  what  steps  are  possible  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  10,000  coolies  who  have 
been  brought  from  India  to  Fiji.  The  confer- 
ence recommended  that  church  properties,  or 
such  parts  of  them  as  might  be  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  "  be  thrown  open  on  week  nights  for 
the  use  of  workingmen  and  others,  when  after 
the  hours  of  labor  they  may  be  supplied  with  op- 
portunities of  wholesome  society,  surroundings, 
recreation,  and  general  improvement."  The 
Christian  Endeavor  movement  was  approved. 
The  name  of  the  district  meetings  was  cnanged 
to  district  synods.  The  Methodist  people  in  the 
colonies  were  urged  to  support  the  movement 
for  the  reintroduction  of  Bible  reading  into  the 
State  schools.  The  question  of  general  superin- 
tendency  was  remitted  to  the  annual  confer- 
ences, "'to  be  dealt  with  as  they  may  respective- 
ly decide,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  for 
conferring  permissive  legislative  powers  upon 
the  annual  conference  made  by  the  General 
Conference  of  1890.''  Resolutions  were  adopted 
favoring  temperance  and  pledging  support  to 
measures  for  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
the  power  to  diminish  or  suppress  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  drink ;  urging  the  maintenance  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  election  to 
Parliament  and  the  municipal  councils  of  men 
who  will  co-operate  in  that  cause ;  and  condemn- 
ing the  opium  traffic  and  gambling. 

The  report  on  educational  institutions  showed 
that  there  were  connected  with  the  Church  4 
provisional   theological   instilutions,  having  13 
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tutors  and  2^  white  and  20  Maori  students ;  9 
oolle*^s,  with  86  tutors  and  908  students;  and 
8,340  Sunday  schools,  with  17,286  teachers  and 
175,108  pupils.  The  annual  business  of  the  Book 
Room  was  returned  as  amounting  to  £16,900. 

XIT.  8onth  African  If  esleyan  Methodist 
€liaroh. — The  statistical  returns  of  the  South 
African  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  show  that 
an  increase  of  members  of  more  than  1,500  a 
year  has  been  maintained  during  the  past  twelve 
years,  or  since  the  conference  was  orsanized; 
the  numbers  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
period  being,  respectively,  20,743  and  39,814. 
The  number  of  native  evangelists  has  risen  from 
44  to  118.  although  a  slight  falling  off  appears  in 
the  number  of  native  ministers,  and  there  are 
not  so  many  as  are  needed.  The  contributions 
for  missions  have  fallen  off  steadily  during  the 
past  three  years  from  $33,970  in  1891-'93  to 
$25,190  in  1893-'94.  The  deficiency  is  ascribed 
to  hard  times.  A  notable  item  in  the  minutes 
is  the  designation  of  three  of  the  chairmen  of 
districts  as  relieved  from  circuit  work  and  hav- 
ing special  official  appointments. 

MEXICO,  a  federal  republic  in  North  Amer- 
ica. The  Senate  consists  of  56  members,  2  from 
each  State,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
237  members,  1  to  40,000  inhabitants.  Members 
of  both  houses  are  elected  by  the  direct  suffrage 
of  all  adult  married  men  of  eighteen  or  bache- 
lors of  twenty-one  years  of  a^e,  and  receive  sala- 
ries of  $3,000  a  year.  Convicted  criminals  only 
are  excluded  from  the  franchise,  which  never- 
theless is  exercised  only  by  the  dominating 
whites  and  other  men  of  property  and  educa- 
tion. The  President  ii*  elected  by  a  college  of 
electors  who  are  elected  by  the  people.  Porflrio 
Diaz  was  re-elected  President  for  the  second 
time  in  1893,  to  serve  till  Nov.  30,  1896.  The 
Cabinet  at  the  beginning  of  1894  was  composed 
of  the  following  Secretaries  of  State:  Foreign 
Affairs,  J.  Mariscal ;  Interior.  M.  Romero  Rubio ; 
Justice  and  Education,  J.  Baranda;  Fomento, 
M.  Fernandez  Leal ;  Finance  and  Commerce,  J. 
J.  Liraantour ;  War  and  Marine,  Gen.  P.  Hino- 
josa;  Treasury,  F.  Espinosa;  Communications 
and  Public  Works,  M.  Gonzalez  Cosio. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  the  re- 
public is  767,005  square  miles.  The  population 
was  estimated  in  1894  at  13,080.735.  Mexico, 
the  capital  city,  has  339.535  inhabitants,  Puebla 
about  110.000,  Guadalajara  95,000.  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi  63,573,  Guanajuato  53,113,  Monterey  53,000, 
and  Merida  50,000. 

Commerce. — The  exports  for  the  year  1892- 
'93  were  valued  at  $87,509,331,  compared  with 
$75,467,715  in  1801-'93  and  $63,376,395  in  1890- 
'91.  The  exports  in  1893- '93  consisted  of  $31,- 
004,916  of  merchandise  and  $50,504,305  of  pre- 
cious metals.  Of  the  total,  $63,838,000  went  to 
the  United  States.  $14,735,000  to  Great  Britain, 
$3,733,000  to  France,  $3,334,000  to  Germanv, 
$915,000  to  Belgium,  $601,000  to  Spain,  and 
$373,000  to  other  countries.  The  values  of  the 
principal  exports  were  :  Silver  coin,  $37,170,865: 
silver  ore,  $10,040,750;  heniquen.  $8,893,071; 
coflPee,  $8,727,119;  silver  lead.  $7,402,641;  sil- 
ver, $6,732,801 ;  copper.  $3.266,000 :  hides  and 
skins,  $3,067,156;  woods.  $1,673,738;  tobacco, 
$1,459,690:  vanilla.  $968,000.  The  imports  in 
1890-91   amounted    to    $50,018,658,  compared 


with  $52,018,659  in  1889-*90,  when  there  were 
imported  $39,080,376  in  value  from  the  United 
States,  $8,535,376  from  Great  Britain.  $6,333.- 
908  from  France,  $3,678,684  from  Germany, 
$3,576,389  from  Spain,  and  $3,007,000  from 
other  countries. 

During  1893-'93  there  were  9,179  vessels,  of 
3,054,778  tons,  entered  at  the  ports  of  Mexico, 
of  which  3,680,  of  2,700,915  tons,  were  steamers. 
The  number  cleared  was  9,309,  of  3,086,363  tons, 
of  which  8,666.  of  3,696,853  tons,  were  steamers. 

Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.— There 
are  6,950  miles  of  railroad.  American  companies 
invested  up  to  1891  a  capital  of  $345,126,000  in 
Mexican  railroads,  and  English  companies  had 
£14,601,000  invested.  There  were  31,700,000  pas- 
sengers and  8,100,000  tons  of  freight  carriea  in 
1893,  when  the  ^oss  receipts  were  $33,600,000. 
The  telegraph  lines  in  1893  had  a  total  length 
of  37,880  miles,  of  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owned  34.840  miles,  and  the  State  govern- 
ments most  of  the  rest.  The  post  office  in  1891- 
'92  forwarded  117,704,313  internal  and  9.601,383 
international  letters  and  postal  cards.  The  re- 
ceipts were  $1,143,183,  ana  expenses  $1,311,227. 

Finances. — The  revenue  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1895,  was 
estimated  at  $43,074,058,  of  which  $19,995,000 
are  obtained  from  customs,  $14,629,058  from 
stamps,  $1,730,000  from  posts  and  telegraphs, 
$1,550,000  from  tolls,  $1,500,000  from  direct 
taxation,  $1,105,000  from  the  mint,  $2,065,000 
from  various  other  soui'ces,  and  $500,000  from 
the  surplus  of  the  preceding  year.  The  ex- 
penditure was  estimated  at  $43,054,371,  of  which 
$23,385,996  are  for  finance,  $10,403,866  for  the 
army  and  navy,  $3,386,968  for  posts  and  tele- 
graphs. $3,587,336  for  the  Interior  Department, 
$1,591,153  for  justice  and  education,  $1,03.5,688 
for  legislation,  $655,487  for  public  works,  $540,- 
966  for  foreign  relations.  $478,084  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  $49,977  for  the  executive,  and 
$40,000  for  extraordinary  expenses. 

The  external  debt  in  1893  amounted  to  $83.- 
500,000,  and  the  internal  debts  to  $91,949,510. 
A  law  was  passed  in  1893  authorizing  the  Gov- 
ernment to  consolidate  the  debt  and  to  raise  a 
loan  of  £3.500,000,  if  necessary,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  floating  debt.  Including  the  guaran- 
teed bonds  of  the  Teh uan tepee  liailroad,  the 
foreign  debt  was  £19.200,000.  The  expenditure 
for  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  tot«l  debt 
is  about  $8,431,000  at  par,  but  in  1892,  including 
loss  bv  exchange,  it  was  $10,361,249. 

Political  Condition.— The  Constitution  wa.s 
altered  to  enable  Gen.  Diaz  to  succeed  himself 
as  President,  and  it  has  been  the  general  feeling 
among  natives  as  well  as  foreigners  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  depends  upon  his  con- 
tinued administration  of  its  affairs.  Under  his 
firm  rule  the  country  has  made  substantial  prog- 
ress not  alone  in  wealth  and  commerce,  but  in 
respect  for  law  and  order,  protection  of  life  and 
property,  education,  civil  government,  and  re- 
gard for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  faith. 
The  Indians,  who  form  the  great  mass  of  the 
population,  are  not  much  elevated  above  their 
former  condition  of  peonage  on  the  estates  of 
the  large  landholders,  and  have  made  no  use  of 
their  rights  as  citizens.  They  are  gratified  and 
encouraged,  though  taking  no  part  in  politics. 
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that  the  whites,  who  constitute  the  governing 
class,  have  chosen  a  man  of  almost  pure  Indian 
blood  to  be  the  dictator  of  the  country,  of  more 
absolute  and  undisputed  power  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  The  revolts  that  have  occurred, 
especially  in  the  northern  States,  have  been  set 
on  foot  by  lawbreakers  and  adventurers  who  re- 
ceived little  popular  support.  In  January,  1894, 
an  insurrection  headed  by  two  filibusters  named 
Ochoa  and  Lugan  was  put  down  by  the  Fed- 
eral troops  after  two  sharp  fights.  The  ex- 
ternal debt,  more  burdensome  than  formerly  on 
account  of  the  depreciation  of  silver,  has  been  ar- 
ranged under  new  contracts  and  guarantees  that 
have  been  strictly  observed.  Sefior  Limantour, 
in  his  budget  statement  at  the  opening  of  Con- 
gress on  May  11,  said  that  the  export  duties  on 
coffee  and  the  stamp  receipts  had  exceeded  the 
estimates,  and  that  the  ordinary  provisions  were 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  internal  administra- 
tion and  the  obligations  of  the  debt.  A  treaty 
with  China  has  been  the  subject  of  negotiations 
that  will  give  Chinese  laborers  as  well  as  mer- 
chants the  privilege  of  free  entry  and  residence, 
and  also  the  right  to  become  naturalized  citi- 
zens. In  the  northern  part  of  Mexico  numbers 
of  negroes  from  the  Southern  United  States 
have  been  colonized  recently,  though  not  with 
the  approval  of  the  native  population.  Toward 
the  close  of  1894  there  was  much  excitement, 
especially  in  southern  Mexico,  about  the  bound- 
ary dispute  with  Guatemala. 

MICHIGAN,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Jan.  26,  1887;  area,  58,915  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1890  was  2,093,889 ; 
by  the  State  census  of  1894  it  was  2,241,454. 
Capital,  Liansing. 

Goyernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  John  T. 
Rich,  Republican;  Lieutenant-Governor,  J. 
Wight  Giddings:  Secretary  of  State,  John  W. 
Jochim,  till  Feb.  19,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Washington  Gardner;  Treasurer,  Joseph  F. 
Hambitzer,  till  Feb.  19,  succeeded  by  James  M. 
Wilkinson  ;  Auditor,  Stanley  W.  Turner;  Attor- 
ney-General, Adolphus  A.  Ellis;  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, Charles  L.  Eaton;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Henry  R.  rattengill ;  Railroad 
Commissioner,  Simeon  R.  Billings;  Commis- 
sioner of  Mineral  Statistics,  James  B.  Knight : 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Theron  F.  Gid- 
dings ;  Commissioner  of  Banking,  Theodore  C. 
Sherwood ;  Commissioner  of  Land  Office,  John 
G.  Berry,  till  Feb.  19,  succeeded  by  William  A. 
French*;  Inspector  of  Oils,  Neill  McMillan :  Com- 
missioner 01  Labor,  Charles  H.  Morse;  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner,  C.  E.  Stores;  State 
Librarian,  Mary  C.  Spencer;  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Siipreme  Court,  John  W.  McGrath;  Asso- 
ciate Jiistices,  Charles  D.  Long,  Claudius  B. 
Grant.  R.  M.  Montgomery,  Frank  A.  Hooker. 

State  Censns.— This  was  taken  in  June,  and 
among  the  statistics  resulting  are  the  following: 
The  total  population  of  the  State  June  1,  1894, 
was  2,241,454,  an  increase  of  147,565,  or  7'04per 
cent.,  since  June  1;  1890,  and  of  387,796,  or  2092 
per  cent.,  compared  with  June  1, 1884  The  in- 
crease from  1880  to  1884  was  216,721,  or  13  per 
cent.  The  increase  from  1880  to  1884  was 
greater  than  that  from  1890  to  1894  by  69,156. 

There  are  70  incorporated  cities  in  the  State, 


the  total  population  of  which  is  821,082,  or  87 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  State. 
There  are  nine  more  cities  than  in  1890,  and  in 
that  year  the  proportion  of  population  of  cities 
to  the  population  of  the  State  was  34  per  cent. 

The  61  cities  in  the  State  in  1890  show  an  in- 
crease of  84,862,  or  11*93  per  cent,  in  the  four 
vears.  The  increase  outside  of  these  cities  was 
62,708,  or  4-64  per  cent. 

The  49  cities  in  the  State  in  1884  show  an  in- 
crease of  232,257,  or  45*61  per  cent^  in  the  ten 
yeai*s.  The  increase  outside  of  these  cities  is 
155,589,  or  11*57  per  cent.  In  other  words,  since 
1884  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  in  the  40 
cities  has  been  about  four  times  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  remainder  of  the  State. 

The  number  of  native  inhabitants  in  the  State 
June  1,  1894,  was  1,670,797,  or  74*54  per  cent, 
and  of  foreign-born  inhabitants,  570,657,  or 
25*46  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  In  1870 
the  foreign-bom  inhabitants  were  22*63  per 
cent. ;  in  1880,  23*78  percent. ;  in  1884,  26*4  per 
cent. ;  and  in  1890,  26*97  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population. 

Of  the  total  population  of  the  incorporated 
cities  in  the  State  67*16  per  cent,  are  native,  and 
32*84  per  cent,  foreign  bom. 

The  total  population  of  the  incorporated  vil- 
lages in  the  State  is  260,146,  of  which  211,506 
are  native  and  48,689  foreign  born. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  upper  pen- 
insula is  207,489,  or  9*26  per  cent,  of  tne  total 
population  of  the  State.  Of  the  population  of 
this  section  111,056,  or  53*52  per  cent.,  are  native, 
and  96,438,  or  46*48  per  cent.,  foreign  born. 

Among  the  larger  cities  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids, 
Saginaw,  Bay  City,  and  Port  Huron  hold  their 
old  places  in  rank  according  to  size.  Jackson 
goes  up  from  sixth  to  fifth  place,  Kalamazoo 
from  seventh  to  sixth,  Lansing  from  tenth  to 
ninth.  Muskegon  drops  from  fifth  to  seventh, 
and  Battle  Creek  from  ninth  to  tenth.  Grand 
Rapids  stands  first  as  to  percentage  of  increase, 
Detroit  second,  Lansing  tnird,  and  Port  Huron 
fourth. 

TItal  Statistics.— These  for  1892  were  pub- 
lished in  December.  The  statistics  of  marriages 
are  fully  returned  under  the  marriage-license 
law  of  1887,  but  the  others,  under  the  registra- 
tion law  of  1867,  which  has  proved  inadequate. 
Following  is  the  summary  and  estimates,  allow- 
ing for  defective  registration :  Total  number  of 
marriages,  20.107;  persons  married  per  1,000 
estimated  population,  18*4 ;  total  number  of 
births,  46,220;  births  per  1,000  population,  21*2 ; 
total  number  of  deaths,  21,729 ;  deaths  per  1,000 
estimated  population,  9*9;  natural  increase  of 
population,  24,492;  natural  increase  per  1,000 
estimated  population,  11*8.  In  the  above  sum- 
mary the  rates  are  calculated  to  an  estimated 
population  of  2,185,279. 

Finances. — The  Auditor's  report  for  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1898,  was  published  in  June, 
1894.  The  receipts  to  the  State  treasury  from 
all  sources  during  the  year  were  $2,775,991.57, 
and  the  disbursements  $3,470,451.65. 

The  amount  of  specific  taxes  unpaid  is  $712,- 
513.23.  A  large  part  of  this  amount  ($671,- 
494.25)  is  the  current  charge  against  railroad 
companies,  and  will  be  promptly  pnid,  as  will 
some  part  of   the  remaining  $41,018.28.     But 
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raost  of  the  $29,424.57  charged  to  77  mining: 
companies,  being  charged  upon  the  output  of 
companies  now  inoperative,  is  difficult  of  collec- 
tion. The  same  is  true  of  part  of  the  specific 
taxes  charge*!  against  22  river-improvement 
companies  ($6,065.28),  an  equal  number  of  car 
companies  ($4,699.02),  and  a  few  of  the  charges 
against  plank-road  companies. 

In  the  Governor's  message  to  the  Legislature, 
Jan.  3,  1895,  he  gives  the  following  statement  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  State  in  1894 : 

On  Nov.  1,  1893,  after  the  apportionment  of  the 
prhiiary-sohool  fund  was  motie,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  Michigan  confronted  an  empty  treas- 
ury. This  was  not  caused  so  much  hy  increased 
expenditures,  as  it  was  by  the  failure  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1891  to  levy  taxes  sufficient  to  meet  what 
might  reasonably  have  been  contemplated  would  be 
the  needs  of  the  State,  and,  while  there  was  no  direct 
authority  for  hiring  inoney,  the  railroads  were  of- 
fered an  inducement  of  6  por-cent.  discount  from 
Nov.  1  to  Jan.  1  following,  to  advance  their  taxes 
due  in  January.  This  was  done  by  the  Michigan 
Central  and  Lake  Shore  and  Miehi<ran  Southern 
Railroads  to  the  amount  of  nearly  J'200,000.  Through 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Detroit  an  ad<iitionaI 
$150,000  wasK  obtained.  Owing  to  this,  on  Nov.  1, 
1894,  a  similar  condition  of  affairs  presented  itself, 
except  that  only  $250,000  was  then  needed  to  bridge 
over.  In  other  respects  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
State  are  in  good  condition.  There  have  been  no 
calls  for  a  change  in  the  tax  laws  of  the  State,  the 
one  passed  in  1893  proving  very  generally  satisfactory 
to  all  interested. 

Education. — The  number  of  children  in  the 
State  of  school  age  is  677,676,  while  the  actual 
enrollment  in  the  public  schools  is  455,598 ;  the 
number  in  private  schools  is  estimated  at  47,717. 

As  a  department  of  the  Agricultural  College 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  established  the 
farm  home  reading  circle.  From  the  first  the 
course  has  made  rapid  prograss.  In  Noveml^er 
about  400  members  were  added  to  the  roll.  The 
course  has  been  revised  to  cover  every  branch 
connected  with  the  farm.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  so  that  the  members  can  secure  the 
necessary  books  of  the  course  at  actual  cost. 
Members  read  them  at  home  and  receive  exami- 
nation blanks  which,  when  properly  filled  out, 
entitle  the  reader  to  a  certificate,  which  allows 
him  to  take  up  other  branches  of  the  course. 

The  Mining  School  graduated  its  largest  class 
in  1894,  when  16  finished  the  course,  1()  of  them 
being  Michigan  students. 

The  State  Library  has  had  added  to  it  during 
1893-'94  a  total  of  8,279  volumes.  The  total  re- 
ceipts during  the  biennial  period  were  9^,452, 
and  the  disbursements  $7,880. 

Military. — The  Adjutant  GeneraKs  report  for 
the  two  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1894,  says  the 
National  Guard  ''is  mfy\e  up  of  40  companies 
(5  regiments  of  infantry),  and  comprises  192 
commissioned  officers  and  2,704  enlisted  men, 
or  a  total  strength  of  2,896.  The  annual  en- 
campment was  held  at  Island  Luke  the  third 
week  in  August. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  1803  2  di- 
visions of  the  State  naval  brigade  were  mustered 
into  service  this  year. 

Prisons. — In  regard  to  these  the  Governor's 
message  says:  "The  State  Prison  at  Jackson, 
State  House  of  Correction  and  Rt^formatory  at 
Ionia,  and  Branch  Prison  at  Marquette  continue 


to  be  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  taxable  property 
of  the  State.  The  total  cost  of  keeping  the  1,306 
prisoners,  which  was  the  average  number  for  the 
past  two  years,  was  $644,358.30.  The  cost  over 
and  above  the  earnings  was  $210,841.12."  The 
warden  of  the  Reformatory  at  Ionia  was  removed 
by  the  Governor  in  September,  1893,  but  refused 
to  go.  The  Supreme  Court  decided  against  him 
in  May  in  the  suit  that  was  brought,  and  the 
new  warden  was  installed.  The  former  warden 
was  to  receive  no  salary  for  the  time  he  had  held 
the  place  since  the  new  warden  was  appointe<l. 
It  was  found  that  he  had  paid  himself  from  the 
funds  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  his  wife's  sal- 
ary as  matron,  necessitating  a  suit  for  recovery 
of  the  amounts  so  paid.  An  investigation  of  the 
manner  of  keeping  accounts  was  ordered. 

An  attempt  was  made  May  8  to  blow  up  the 
Jackson  prison.  As  some  of  the  convicts  were 
marching  to  their  cells  from  an  evening  meeting 
8  of  them  made  a  break  from  the  ranks.  One 
seized  the  guard  and  another  sprang  up  into  a 
window  and  attemoted  to  light  a  fuse  connected 
with  a  dynamite  bomb,  but  it  failed  to  work. 
The  alarm  was  given  and  2  officers  arrived  in 
time  to  quell  the  disturbance. 

The  Industrial  School  for  Boys  has  472  in- 
mates. 

Charities. — The  Michigfin  Asylum  for  the 
Insane  has  1,176  beds  and  1,174  inmates.  The 
Eastern  Michigan  Asylum  has  1,050  beds  and 
1,008  inmates.  The  Northern  Michigan  Asylum 
has  1,000  beds  and  982  inmates.  The  MicHigan 
Asylum  for  Dangerous  and  Criminal  Insane  has 
193  beds  and  207  inmates.  The  Wayne  County 
Asylum  has  300  beds  and  293  inmates.  For  ten 
years  the  average  annual  increase  in  the  number 
admitted  to  the  State  asvlums  has  been  about 
165. 

The  new  asylum  at  Newberry  is  nearing  com- 
pletion, and  will  accommodate  100  patients. 

The  Home  for  the  Feeble-minded  and  Epi- 
leptic is  not  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  before 
March,  1895.  There  are  2  cottages,  capable  of 
accommodating  100  patients  each. 

Insurance. — A  summary  of  the  commission- 
er's report  on  fire  companies  gives  the  following: 

The  4  Michigan  companies  received  in  fire  pre- 
miums $2F(r),.')82 ;  inland  marine,  $86,050.  Fire  loi»8es 
paid,  $10O,.390;  inland  marine,  $99,806.  Loasen  in- 
curred :  Fire,  $214,988 ;  inland  marine,  $94,160.  ToUl 
premiums  received  by  companies  of  oilier  States: 
Fire,  |i2,764,982;  inland  marine,  $49,658.  Losses 
paid :  Fire,  $1,558,554 ;  inland  marine,  $43,498.  Losmos 
incurred:  Fire,  $1,907,765;  inland  marine,  $45,854. 
United  States  branches  of  foreipn  companies — Pre- 
miumB  received:  Fire,  $1,859,299;  inland  marine, 
$138,248.  Losses  paid :  Fire,  $794,077 ;  inland  marine, 
$125,006.  Losses  incurred:  Fire,  $990,722;  inland 
marine,  $126,788. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  1  in  the  Michigan 
compauies.  There  are  87  companies  of  other  States 
doing  business  in  Michigan,  and  84  companies  of  for- 
eign governments. 

The  total  losses  incurred  durinjr  the  year  were 
$8,379,770,  which  is  $764,507  more  than  in  1892. 

The  report  of  life  companies  has  the  following 
items : 

The  whole  number  of  regular  or  level  premium  life 
companies  transacting  business  in  the  Stat«  during 
the  year  was  87,  bciiiflr  3  in  exccjw  of  the  number  for 
1893*.    Nineteen  casualty  companies  are  doing  buai- 
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ness  in  the  State.  The  tot«l  admitted  assets  of  the 
37  companies  ^as  $^9^*^  1,494.96,  an  increaso  of  $G9,- 
979,940.90  over  the  showing  made  on  Dec.  31, 1892. 
Tlie  total  liabilities  of  the  companies  reported  was 
$847,658,403.38,  an  increase  of  $68,497,856.98  over 
1892.  The  increase  in  the  reinsurance  reserve  was 
$66,922,859.05,  and  the  increase  of  net  surplus  as  to 
policy  holders,  $1,482,083.92.  The  exhibit  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  during  the  year,  compared  with 
those  of  the  previous  year,  shows  an  increase  in  total 
receipts  of  ^1 4,1 20,945.64,  and  in  disburoements  of 
$14,505,885.06. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  bureau  of  insurance  for 
the  year  were  $212,040.99,  and  the  disbursements 
$7,750.22, 

Railways.— The  companies  doinp:  business  in 
Michigan  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  30  report 
a  total  of  23,098*15  miles  of  road  operated.  This 
is  an  increase  of  5,848*8  miles  over  the  number 
reported  in  1802.  Of  the  tota\  number  of  miles 
operated,  7,572*35  miles,  or  32*03  per  cent.,  are 
in  Michigan.  Six  companies  failed  during  the 
year  to  make  sufficient  earnings  to  cover  ex- 
penses of  operation. 

The  taxes  received  from  railroad  corporations 
doing  business  in  Michigan  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1803,  and  payable  July  1,  1894,  aggre- 
gated $811,056.65.  As  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year  this  was  a  failing  off  of  $82,705.36,  or 
0*25  per  cent. 

Not  a  single  passenger  was  killed  in  the  State 
by  railroad  accident  during  the  year. 

Banks. — A  case  Involving  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  banking  law  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  February,  growing  out  of  the  failure  of 
the  Milford  State  bank.  Under  the  provisions 
of  section  46,  act  of  1887,  the  stockholders  of 
every  bank  are  individually  liable  equally  and 
ratably  and  not  for  another,  for  the  oenefit  of 
depositors  in  the  bank  to  the  amount  of  their 
stock  at  par  value  thereof  in  addition  to  the 
stock.  It  was  contended  that  the  general  bank- 
ing act  was  unconstitutional,  first,  because  the 
title  is  double,  and  second,  that  it  attempts  to 
confer  upon  the  receiver  the  judicial  power  to 
adjudicate  claims  to  be  paid  in  the  course  of 
liquidation.  The  court  says  of  the  first  objec- 
tion :  "  It  is  true  of  any  comprehensive  statute 
that  it  might  be  subdivided  and  several  laws  in 
para  materia  enacted  in  place  of  one.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  an  act  which  has  but  one 
general  object  is  in  conflict  with  the  constitn- 
f  ional  provision."  Of  the  second  the  court  holds 
that  just  as  a  special  tribunal  is  created  to  de- 
termine claims  against  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
person,  so  a  special  tribunal  may  determine  on 
claims  of  a  defunct  corporation. 

Agrienltnre. — The  following  farm  statistics 
for  1893-'94  are  from  the  crop  report  issued  in 
October  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State : 

Acres  of  wheat,  1898,  were  1,533,071;  bushels, 
24,432,201;  yield  tlie  acre,  15-94  bushels.  Acres  of 
wheat  in  Mny,  1894, 1,287,805.  Acres  of  corn  in  1893, 
797,797  ;  bushels  of  cars,  37,7B1,594 ;  average  per  acre, 
47-33  bushels.  Acres  of  oats  in  1893,  843,406 ;  bu.sh- 
els,  22,323,976 ;  average  per  acre,  26*47  bushels. 

Acres  of  clover  seed  raised  in  1893, 174,949;  hush- 
elis  170,792.  Acres  of  potatoes  in  1893,  172,225; 
bushels,  13,589,202.  Acres  of  hay  in  1893, 1,762.768; 
ton.s  2,282,538. 

The  number  of  each  class  of  live  stock  in  the  State 
in  the  spring  of  1894  was  as  follows :  Horses,  426,573 ; 


milch  cows,  388,896 ;  cattle  (other  than  milch  cows), 
262;659;  hogs,  311,683;  sheep,  1,898,944. 

The  number  of  sheep  sheared  in  1893  was  2,068,068 ; 
pounds  of  wool,  12,692,920. 

A  State  association  of  farmers*  clubs  was 
formed  in  January. 

State  Land8.-^The  chief  items  in  the  report 
of  the  Land  Commissioner  for  the  year  enaing 
June  30,  1894,  are  given  below : 

The  whole  number  of  acres  of  land  held  by  the 
State  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  vear  was  488,818'95. 
There  were  12,48295  acres  forfeit^iJ  and  1,01024  pat^ 
entod  to  the  State  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of 
451,81214  acres.  Of  these,  15,324-91  were  sold  and 
4,932*41  licensed  to  homesteaders  during  the  year, 
leaving  431,554*82  held  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  October  the  Land  Commissioner  received  an 
indemnity  certificate  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment authorizing  the  selection  by  him  of  5,000 
acres  of  Government  land,  in  lieu  of  the  same 
amount  which  had  been  erroneously  sold  by  the 
local  United  States  land  officers  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  swamp-land  act  of  Sept.  26,  1850. 
The  State  has  claims  on  the  Government  for 
large  amount  of  lands  so  sold  in  addition  to  the 
above. 

An  Unconstitntionnl  Act.— The  law  called 
the  **  jag-cure  law,"  passed  by  the  last  Legisla- 
ture (see  "  Annual  Cyclopiedia  "  for  1898.  page 
495),  has  been  made  inoperative  by  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Labor  Interests.— The  law  of  1898  provides 
for  an  annual  inspection  of  all  the  factories  in 
Michigan,  placing  the  work  in  the  labor  bureau 
under  the  charge  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  factories  in  the  State  ap- 
proximate 8,000.  Of  these,  the  inspectors  in- 
spected, up  to  Oct.  1,  1,644.  The  number  of 
operatives  employed  by  these  1,644  factories,  if  i 
running  at  full  capacity,  would  be  72,662.  They 
are  employing  47,457,  leaving  operatives  unem- 
ployed 26*205.  The  monthly  pay  roll  of  these 
47,457  who  are  employed  is  $1,618,794,  which 
is  an  average  per  month  for  each  man  of  f  34.11. 
Of  these  factories  there  were  mnning  full  time, 
1,106;  part  time,  394;  idle,  144;  total,  1.644. 

The  reports  from  many  of  these  factories  show 
a  reduction  in  wages  of  from  5  to  25  per  cent., 
compared  with  one  year  ago,  when  an  average 
reduction  of  10  per  cent,  took  place. 

There  has  been  great  destitution  among  the 
miners  of  the  northern  peninsula,  consequent  on 
the  suspension  of  work  in  1893,  and  relief  has 
been  sent  from  other  parts  of  the  State.  There 
was  a  riot  at  Bessemer  in  February  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  supplies.  Dispatches  from 
Iron  Mountain  in  June  reported  that  600  fami- 
lies were  in  danger  of  starvation,  and  the  State 
committee  sent  an  order  for  funds  for  distribu- 
tion. Wages  were  lower  in  the  mines  that  re- 
sumed during  the  year.  There  was  a  strike 
among  the  miners  in  th^  vicinity  of  Ironwood  in 
June,  and  a  collision  between  miners  and  depu- 
ties July  8.  Five  companies  of  militia  were  or- 
dered to  the  ground,  and  were  kept  there  twenty- 
six  days. 

A  Question  of  Bonndary. — An  opportunity 
seems  to  have  arisen  for  the  claim  by  Michigan 
of  a  small  amount  of  territory  now  included  in 
Wisconsin.  The  law  of  delimitation  makes  the 
line  run  from  the  mouth  of  Montreal  river  at 
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Lake  Superior  np  the  river  some  distance,  and 
then  strike  across  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to 
the  Menominee,  which  it  follows  to  its  mouth  at 
Green  Bay.  But  the  Montreal  is  formed  by  two 
forks,  the' more  easterly  of  which  has  been  taken 
for  the  main  stream.  It  is  now  asserted  that  the 
western  fork  is  the  larger  of  the  two.  The  land 
between  the  forks  includes  the  town  of  Hurley 
and  valuable  iron  mines  in  the  extension  of  the 
Gogebic  range. 

A  Mystenous  Wall. — A  great  stone  wall  re- 
cently discovered  in  Greenleaf  township,  Sanilac 
County,  4  miles  east  and  1  south  of  Cass  City, 
has  excited  much  curiosity.  The  upper  part  of 
this  mysterious  structure  was  laid  bare  by  the 
forest  fires,  and  it  resembles,  at  a  distance,  a 
hu^e  white  serpent  lying  in  a  swamp,  through 
which  it  passes.  The  wall  is  about  8  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  and  wider  at  the  base.  At  one  place 
along  the  line  of  the  wall  a  ditch  has  been  made 
to  drain  the  swamp.  This  wall  was  cut  through 
in  several  places,  but  the  bottom  was  not  reached 
in  any  case. 

KemoTal  of  State  Offleers.— The  Secretary 
of  Stat«,  State  Treasurer,  and  Commissioner  of 
the  Land  OflBce,  composing  the  State  Board  of 
Canvassers,  were  charged  with  gross  neglect  of 
duty  in  the  canvass  of  t-ha  returns  of  votes  in 
April,  1803,  for  and  against  the  adoption  of  the 

groposed  amendment  relative  to  the  salaries  of 
tate  officers.  (See  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  1893, 
page  495.)  They  reported  that  the  amendment 
was  carried,  whereas  it  was  asserted  that  an  hon- 
est canvass  of  the  votes  would  show  it  to  have 
been  defeated,  and  that  these  officers,  instead  of 
making  an  examination  of  the  returns,  as  was 
their  auty,  accepted  without  verification  the 
work  of  2  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  Governor  removed  them  from 
office,  Feb.  19.  Indictments  were  found  against 
them,  and  also  against  the  Attorney-General, 
the  2  clerks,  the  sergeant  at  arms  of' the  State 
Senate,  and  3  others,  on  charges  of  conspiring  to 
make  a  false  record  of  the  State  vote.  The  At- 
torney-General was  held  under  3  charges — forg- 
ing returns  from  Gogebic  County,  destroying 
records  of  Wayne  County,  and  conspiracy.  It 
was  also  charged  that  the  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment in  1891  was  fraudulently  returned. 

The  Secretary  of  State  claimed  that  the  order 
of  removal  was  void,  because  the  Governor,  un- 
der the  State  Constitution,  could  remove  him 
only  for  malfeasance  in  his  action  as  Secretary 
of  State,  not  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Can- 
vassers ;  that  under  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion he  could  not  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  etc.  The 
Supreme  Court  sustained  the  Governor,  holding 
that  the  duty  of  canvassing  the  returns  was  a 
part  of  the  o'flftcial  duty  of  the  Secretary,  since 
without  his  oflie^  he  would  not  act  in  that  capa- 
city ;  and  said  further  on  this  point : 

It  nppcara  to  have  been  the  dcBio^n  of  lawmakers  to 
place  the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  keeping  of  the 
most  rc8{K)n8iblc  officers  of  the  State,  and  no  arofu- 
ment  ouifht  to  be  necessary  to  show  that  it  was  not 
expected  that  the  returns  would  upon  their  arrival  be 
turned  over  to  an  irresponsible  clerk  in  the  Secretary 
of  State's  office,  having  no  official  relation  to  the  can- 
vass, whose  tabulation  should  be  the  canvass,  and 
that  the  mere  signing  of  these  8  names  to  his  pro- 


duction should  constitute  a  full  compliaQce  on  the 
part  of  these  officers  with  the  law  prescribing  the 
duties  of  the  State  canvassers. 

In  reference  to  the  claim  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  violated  the  opinion  said : 

To  sustain  this  point  it  must  appear  that  the  re- 
moval from  office  is  a  deprivation  of  property,  and 
that  it  was  sought  to  be  accomplishea  without  due 
process  of  law.    A  public  office  can  not  be  called 

?roperty  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 
^ublic  offices  are  created  for  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment. They  are  not  the  subjects  of  contract,  but  are 
the  agencies  of  the  State,  revocable  at  pleasure  by  the 
authority  creating  them,  unless  such  authority  bo 
limited  by  the  power  which  conferred  it. 

The  alleged  frauds  in  the  count  of  returns  for 
1891,  which  did  not  come  to  light  until  this  year, 
were  on  the  constitutional  amendment  raising 
the  salary  of  the  Attorney-General  from  $800  to 
$2,500.  The  amendment  was  reported  to  have 
had  a  majority  of  1,287  in  its  favor.  In  January 
of  the  present  year  a  petition  was  filed  by  the 
Governor  asking  that  the  board  be  reconvened 
and  be  required  to  recanvass  the  votes  cast,  the 
petition  alleging  that  the  board  of  1891  failed 
to  do  its  duty,  in  that  no  canvass  of  the  vote 
cast  in  Gratiot  County  was  made,  and  that  Gra^ 
tiot  County  gave  1,316  negative  votes  on  the 
proposition  and  but  626  in  its  favor.  The  peti- 
tion also  alleges  that  the  returns  from  Gogebic 
County  were  fraudulently  changed  by  adding 
1,000  to  the  affirmative  vote,  so  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  amendment  was  defeated  in  the  State 
by  more  than  400  votes. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  reference 
to  this  was  given  in  May.  The  court  said  there 
could  be  no  question  that  the  returns  from  Goge- 
bic County  were  falsified,  and  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  frauds  ever  attempted  in  the  history  of 
the  State  was  successfully  carried  out.  The  court 
directed  that  the  present  Board  of  State  Can- 
vassers convene  and  recanvass  the  vote  of  Gratiot 
County  and  correct  the  vote  of  Gogebic  County. 

The  criminal  proceedings  under  the  indict- 
ments as  above  began,  in  April,  with  the  trial  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Tne  Attorney- General 
was  tried  in  June.  Both  trials  resulted  in  dis- 
agreements of  the  jury. 

Soon  after  the  new  Secretary  of  State  took  of- 
fice it  was  discovered  that  August  W.  IJndholm, 
who  had  been  deputy  under  the  deposed  Secre- 
tary, was  a  defaulter  to  a  considerable  amount. 
He  was  found  to  be  in  Sweden,  was  arrested  un- 
der extradition  papers,  and  is  bound  over  for 
trial. 

Political. — A*  Governor  and  other  State  offi- 
cei"s  and  members  of  Congress  were  elected  in 
November. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at 
Grand  Rapids,  June  28.  The  platform  denounced 
the  principle  of  protection  ;  reaffirmed  the  Chi- 
cago platform  of  1892  ;  declared  in  favor  of  nom- 
inating Senators  by  the  State  conventions;  ap- 
proved President  Cleveland's  administration : 
demanded  a  free  open  water  way  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  sea;  recommended  the  curtailment 
of  immigration  as  the  cure  of  Coxeyism,  and 
favored  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  by  ar- 
bitration ;  demanded  the  forfeiture  of  all'  un- 
earned land  grants ;  and  denounced  trusts  and 
dishonest  monopolies. 
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The  resolution  that  attracted  most  attention 
was  that  on  siiver: 

We  declare  in  favor  of  the  free,  unlimited  coinage 
of  Bilver  at  a  ratio  that  will  permit  the  debtors  to  pay 
their  debts  upon  the  Bame  baiiis  in  which  they  were 
contracted. 

Further,  it  favored  the  nomination  of  can- 
didates for  Senator  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  State  convention;  called  for  laws  to 
prevent  fraudulent  election  returns;  favored  the 
per  diem  nension  bill ;  and  denounced  religious 
tests  in  politics. 

The  ticket  follows:  For  Senator,  full  term,  Ed- 
win F.  Uhl;  Senator,  short  term,  John  Strong; 
Go vemor, Spencer 0.  Fisher;  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, Milton  F.  Jordan  ;  Secretary  of  State,  Lewis 
E.  Ireland;  Treasurer,  Otto  (J.  Karste;  Audi- 
tor, Frank  H.  Gill;  Attorney-General,  James 
O'Hara;  Commissioner  of  Land  Office,  Peter 
Mulvaney:  Suf)erintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Albert  J.  Jennings ;  Member  State  Board 
of  Education,  Michael  Devereaux. 

The  People's  party  met  in  State  convention, 
July  5.  After  affirming  allegiance  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Populist  party  as  set  forth  in  the 
Omaha  platform,  the  convention  adopted  resolu- 
tions favoring  the  graduated  income  tax,  free 
silver  coinage,  the  establishment  of  postal  sav- 
ings banks.  Government  ownership  of  railroads, 
a  graduated  tax  on  unoccupied  lands,  the  prin- 
ciple-of  *the  initiative*  and  referendum  with  the 
imperative  mandate,  female  suffrage  in  the  State 
Constitution ;  demanding  the  limitation  and  reg- 
ulation of  foreign  immigration;  condemning 
the  issue  of  Government  tfonds;  demanding  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators  and  judges  bv 
the  people;  favoring  incorporation  of  cities  anJl 
villages  under  a  general  statute,  compulsory 
education,  an  eight-hour  day,  sanitary  inspec- 
tion of  factories,  municipal  ownership  of  street 
railroads,  gas  and  electric-light  plants,  and  lib- 
eral pensions  for  soldiers;  against  the  watering 
of  stocks ;  in  favor  of  requiring  foreign  corpora- 
tions to  maintain  Michigan  offices ;  recommend- 
ing the  taxation  of  railroad  property  for  munici- 
pal purposes:  and  against  the  contract  system 
and  convict  contract  labor  system. 

The  silver  plank  is  as  follows : 

We  regard  the  demonetization  of  silver  a»  a  crime 
a^ainAt  civilization  and  humanity,  which  in  the  ex- 
tent of  the  evil  it  has  cauBcd  is  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  present  century.  We  therefore  de- 
mand the'full  restoration  of  silver  as  monetary  metal 
with  all  the  necessary  rijfhts,  powers,  and  functions 
now  accorded  to  jrold,  and  ite  full,  free,  and  unlimited 
coinage  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

The  ticket  nominated  follows :  For  Governor, 
A.  W.  Nichols;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Perry 
Mayo :  Secretary  of  State,  Elisha  Pangbom ; 
State  Treasurer.  Etlward  Brown  ;  Auditor,  Rob- 
ert McDongall;  Attorney-General.  J.  E.  Mc- 
Bride;  Commissioner  of  Land  Office,  Addison 
O.  Kelly ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
M.  O.  Graves;  United  States  Senator,  long  term, 
E.  H.  Belden;  United  States  Senator,  short 
term,  Henry  T.  Allen. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held, 
July  81,  at  Grand  R»ipids.  Besides  reiteratine: 
the  principles  of  the  party,  the  resolutions  favored 
arbitration  in  labor  matters  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  courts  of  conciliation,  and  restricted 


immigration  ;  denounced  the  action  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  repeal  of  the  election  laws;, 
congratulated  the  new  Republic  of  Hawaii ;  and 
said  on  the  silver  question : 

We  believe  in  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  money 
metals  to  be  maintained  in  circulation  on  a  perfect 
equality  and  intorconvertibility.  We  recognize  the 
so-called  silver  question  as  one  of  the  paramount 
issues  of  the  day,  and  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
State  and  country  can  and  do  look  to  the  Kepublicon 
party,  the  party  of  ability  and  progress,  a»  tiie  only 
party  that  can  ^ive  a  wise  and  adequate  solution  of 
this-problem.  We  therefore  pledge  the  Republican 
party  of  Michigan  to  use  every  etiort  in  its  power  to 
restore  silver  to  its  historic  position  in  the  United 
States  as  a  money  metal.  We  pledge  this  in  the  be- 
lief that  pennanent  prosperity  will  not  be  assured  cr 
justice  done  until  silver  takes  its  place  side  by  side 
with  gold  as  one  of  the  two  great  money  metals  of 
the  world. 

The  following  candidates  for  State  offices  were 
nominated :  For  Governor,  John  T.  Rich  :  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Alfred  Milnes;  Secretary  of 
State,  Washington  Gardner;  Treasurer,  Jamea 
M.Wilkinson;  Auditor,  Stanley  W.  Turner;  At- 
tomey-Genei-al,  Fred.  A.  Maynard ;  Commission- 
er of  the  State  Land  Office,  William  A.  French ; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Henry  R. 
Pattengill ;  Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Perry  F.  Powers. 

The  Prohibitionists  also  had  a  ticket. 

All  the  candidates  of  the  Republican  party 
were  elected  by  large  majorities.  The  vote  for 
Governor  stoo'd:  Rich.  Republican,  237,215; 
Fisher,  Democrat,  130.823;  Nichols,  Populist, 
80,012 ;  Todd,  Prohibitionist,  18,788.  The  Legis- 
lature is  entirely  Republican,  with  the  exception 
of  one  member  of  the  Lower  House,  who  is  a 
Democrat.  The  Republicans  will  have  99  on. 
joint  ballot 

Two  constitutional  amendments  were  passed' 
— one  relative  to  inmates  of  soldiers'  homes,  by 
a  vote  of  127,758  to  29,607  ;  the  other  on  quali- 
fications of  electors,  by  117,088  to  31,587. 

Senator  Stockbridge  died  April  80,  and  John 
Patton,  Jr.,  was  appointed  to  act  until  the  elec- 
tion of  a  successor  dv  the  Legislature  of  1896. 

MINNESOTA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  May  11,  1858:  area,  83,365  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1890  was  1,301,826. 
Capital,  St.  Paul. 

tiOYernment — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Knute  Nel- 
son; Lieutenant-Governor,  David  M.  Clough; 
Secretary  of  State,  Fred.  P.  Brown;  Treas- 
urer, Jos^eph  Bobleter;  Auditor,  Adolph  Bier- 
mann;  Attorney-General,  H.  W.  Childs;  Adju- 
tant General,  H.  Muehlbere:  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  W.  W.  Pendergast;  State 
Inspector  of  High  Schools,  George  B.  Alton; 
State  Commissioner  of  Labor,  L.  G.  Powers; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  James  Gil- 
fiUan;  Associate  Justices,  William  Mitchell, 
Daniel  Buck,  Thomas  Cantv,  and  Loren  W.  Col- 
lins Judge  Gilflllan  died  Dec.  16.  He  had 
served  as  Chief  Justice  since  1869.  All  the  State 
officers  are  Republicans. 

Finances.— On  Nov.  30,  1894,  the  Treasury 
had  to  the  credit  of  the  several  funds  herein- 
after described,  the  following  sums:  Revenue 
fund,  $844,944,53 ;  soldier's  relief  fund,  $9,072.81 ; 
forestry  fund,  136,336.92 ;  redemption  fund,  |5,- 
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178.64;  funding  tax  fund,  $79,101.39;  perma- 
nent school  fund,  $117,005.56;  general  school 
fund,  $61,516.87;  permanent  university  fund, 
$73,867.58;  general  university  fund,  $27*962.36; 
internal  improvement  fund,  $3,403.65 ;  internal 
improvement  land  fund,  $20,767.92;  internal 
improvement  land  fund  interest,  $3,058.94: 
school  text-book  fund.  $43,846.67 ;  swamp  land 
fund.  $6,950.65 ;  State  institutions  fund,  $39,- 
245.75;  Reform  School  fund,  $4,442.22;  grain 
inspection  fund.  $22,842.12 :  total,  $1,898,544.58. 

The  total  amount  of  the  funded  and  the  un- 
funded debt  of  the  State,  less  cash  in  the  sinking 
and  redemption  fund,  was,  on  Aug.  1,  1894,  $1,- 
892  188  18  ' 

The  school  fund  amounts  to  $10,712,119.60. 
and  the  university  fund  to  $1,034,067.05.  Of 
the  swamp  land  grant  of  325,000  acres,  made 
under  the  general  laws  of  1865  to  certain  chari- 
table, educational,  and  penal  institutions,  300,000 
acres  have  been  selected,  and  from  the  sales  of 
land,  timber,  and  rights  of  way  and  mineral 
teases,  $54,192.27  has  been  received. 

Mortgage  Foreclosures.— The  State  Bureau 
of  Labor  has  collected  statistics  on  mortgages, 
and  Qnds  that,  while  the  amount  of  farm  mort- 
gages increased  40  per  cent,  from  1880  to  1890, 
the  value  of  the  farms  increased  70  per  cent. 
■  The  foreclosures  in  23  counties  had  been  tabu- 
'  lated  at  the  time  of  report. 

The  23  counties  had  farm  land  in  1880  worth 
$124,488,668,  which  had  increased  to  be  worth  in 
1890  $158,813,671.  This  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  farms  in  these  counties  was  27  per  cent. 
The  farms  increased  in  number  from  46,607  to 
48,504,  or  4  per  cent.  The  mortgages  recorded 
in  1880  and  1881  averaged  for  farm  property  in 
number  7,117  and  in  amount  $5,209,308,  and  for 
the  two  years  1888  and  1889  they  were  on  an 
average  5,484  in  number  and  $4,433,671  in 
amount.  The  decrease  in  numl^er  was  9  per 
cent,  and  in  amount  19  per  cent. 

For  the  years  1880  and  1881  the  mortgage 
foreclosures  on  lots  in  22  of  these  counties  was 
on  an  average  per  annum,  in  number  165,  in 
amount  $125,547,  and  the  lots  sold  were  324. 
For  the  two  years  1892  and  1893  the  same  aver- 
ages were  for  number  of  foreclosures  435,  the 
number  of  lots  sold  842,  and  the  amounts  of  the 
same  $279,659.  There  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  foreclosures  on  lots  of  31  per  cent.,  in 
the  amounts  itivolved  of  123  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  number  of  lots  sold  of  160  per  cent. 

Education. — The  Stat<5  University  had  en- 
rolled an  aggregate  of  2,050  students,  of  whom 
nearly  300  were  in  the  law  department,  368  in 
the  medical,  and  250,  including  60  women,  in 
the  school  of  practical  agriculture.  The  course 
in  the  last  named  is  not  half  as  long  as  the  ordi- 
nary college  course,  being  three  winters  of  six 
months  each,  but  this  course  is  followed,  for 
those  who  want  to  become  professional  men  in 
any  line  of  agriculture,  by  an  additional  four- 
year  college  course,  one  fourth  of  which  is  agri- 
cultural science,  about  half  of  the  sciences  relat- 
ing to  agricnlturc,  and  the  other  fourth  to  gen- 
eral university  work. 

The  department  of  dairying  and  domestic 
economy  was  begun  last  summer,  and  was  at- 
tended by  59  women. 

In  1P93  the  facultv  added  to  the  V)ovs'  course 


of  study  a  thorough  course  of  work  in  black- 
smithing,  adapted  to  teaching  all  that  farmers 
need  to  know  regarding  repair  and  other  simple 
iron  work  on  the  farm.  In  1893  a  meat  house, 
or  small  slaughter  house,  was  erected,  and  the 
killing,  dressing,  cutting  up,  and  preserving  of 
meats  are  now  taught  the  students. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  inspector  of 
high  schools,  an  office  created  in  1893,  shows 
that  there  are  88  schools  under  the  supervision 
of  the  high-school  board,  receiving  annual  a|>- 
propriations  of  $400,  and  divided  into  3  classe:-. 
There  are  28  schools  of  the  first  class,  including 
those  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  State ;  30  of 
the  second  class ;  and  30  of  the  third.  The  report 
shows  a  total  enrollment  of  7,259  students,  with 
342  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents 
Greek  is  taught  in  21  schools  to  155  students, 
and  Latin  in  all  the  schools  to  4,532  students. 
Political  science  is  studied  by  275  students,  and 
chemistry  by  600. 

The  Moorhead  Normal  School  graduated  this 
year  a  class  of  10,  and  the  Mankato  Normal 
School  one  of  about  25.  / 

State  Institutions.— The  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  at  Faribault  has  a  large  attendance, 
and  graduated  5  in  June. 

The  public  school  at  Owatonna  is  designed  for 
children  without  natural  protectors.  Commit- 
ments are  made  through  the  probate  courts,  on 
the  action  of  county  commissioners.  Children 
between  the  ages  oi  two  and  fourteen  may  be 
admitted. 

The  hospitals  for  the  insane  had  a  total  of 
2,607  patients  Nov.  10. 

The  applications  for  admission  to  the  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded  are  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  accommodations. 

The  State  Prison  has  accommodations  for  580, 
and  on  Dec.  10  had  a  total  of  537  convicts,  of 
whom  83  were  sent  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  parole  law  and  the  reformatory  plan 
were  introduced  two  years  ago,  and  have  worked 
well.  The  manufacture  of  twine  has  been  of 
benefit  to  consumers,  it  having  been  one  of  the 
chief  means  of  reducing  the  price  33  per  cent, 
from  that  held  by  the  great  twine  trust. 

Tlie  Lunacy  Law. — This  law  has  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  analysis  of  the  law  by  the  court  discloses 
its  failure  to  protect  the  citizen  against  possible 
conspiracy  or  carelessness.  Under  the  statute 
it  was  possible  to  make  an  examination  of  a  per- 
son alleged  to  be  insane  without  the  examiners 
being  under  oath,  without  any  formalities  to 
secure  publicity,  without,  it  is  said  by  the  court, 
even  addressing  the  person  to  be  committed  for 
insanity  or  hearing  him  speak  a  single  word. 

The  setting  aside  of  the  law  seems  to  place 
the  authorities  of  the  insane  asylums  in  serious 
difficulties,  400  or  500  having  been  committed 
under  this  law  during  the  year. 

Farming.— The  report  of  the  State  Dairy 
Commissioner  gives  the  following  information: 

Oleomargarine  has  been  seized  and  confiscated 
when  it  has  not  been  protected  by  the  inter- 
state commerce  law,  when  it  has  been  disposc^d 
of  by  the  foreign  shipper,  and  has  become  min- 
gled with  other  property.  The  adulteration  of 
butter  and  the  suDstitution  of  imitation  for  the 
genuine  article  is  a  fraud  against  which  the  de- 
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partment  is  constantly  waging  war,  and  the  re- 
port contains  a  record  of  seizures  of  this  article 
which  fills  more  than  5  pages.  The  cheese  and 
creamery  reports  are  exceedingly  favorable,  and 
the  miik  offered  to  the  public  in  the  cities,  as 
tested  and  analyzed  by  the  Slate  chemist,  com- 
pares favorably  with  •that  of  other  States.  In 
the  two  years  4,142  samples  of  milk  have  been 
inspected  with  an  average  of  3-G3|  per  cent,  fat, 
the  standard  being  3*5  percent.  There  are  571,- 
481  cows  in  the  State,  according  to  the  latest  as- 
sessors' reports,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are 
'*  scrubs."  There  are  230  creameries,  whose  ag- 
gregate annual  products  amount  to  $5,520,000  a 
year.  These  are  principally  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  each  taking  in  the. milk  product  of 
the  farmers  for  a  distance  of  from  1|  to  3  miles. 

The  wheat  crop  was  greatly  injured  in  several 
counties  by  the  chinch  bug.  The  product  for 
the  St^te  was  estimated  at  15  bushels  to  the  acre, 
or  a  total  of  50,000,000. 

The  corn  crop  suffered  so  much  from  the 
drought  of  July  and  August  and  the  price  of 
wheat,  was  so  low  that  farmers  began  feeding 
wheat  to  their  stock.  A  few  hogs  or  cattle 
would  be  separated  from  the  main  bunch  for  ex- 
perimental purposes,  and  a  daily  record  of  the 
weight  of  wheat  they  consumed  and  of  their 
loss  or  gain  in  weight  was  kept. 

Alfalfa  fields  were  used  as  pasture  for  young* 
pigs,  and  what  they  gatherea   there   was  sup- 
plemented  with  crushed  wheat,  generallv  fed 
dry. 

The  experiment  was  very  successful,  some 
farmers  estimating  that  the  wheat,  which  would 
bring  35  to  40  cents  a  bushel  in  the  market, 
would  bring  $1  a  bushel  when  converted  into 
pork.  A  more  conservative  estimate  is  that  it  is 
worth  from  50  to  65  cents  to  feed  to  fattening 
hogs  and  cattle,  and  worth  more  than  those  fig- 
ures to  feed  to  young,  growing  stock. 

This  method,  moreover,  reduces  freight  charges 
considerably,  since  60  pounds  of  grain  go  to  make 
11  to  13  pounds  of  meat. 

Site  for  the  New  Capitol.— The  Capitol 
commissioners  have  bought  about  eight  acres  of 
lanjl  in  St.  Paul  for  this  purpose.  It  is  at  the 
head  of  Wabasha  Street,  within  three  blocks  of 
the  present  Capitol,  and  fronting  on  the  main 
electric  thoroughfare  between  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis. The  situation,  while  not  conspicuously 
elevated,  is  sufficiently  so  to  give  a  commanding 
prominence  to  the  new  building,  since  the  city  in 
front  of  it  slopes  downward  many  feet  toward  the 
south.    The  total  cost  is  about  |283,000. 

Itasca  Lake  Park.— From  the  report  of  the 
commissioner  it  appears  that  the  State  has  ac- 
quired the  ownersnip  and  control  of  10,879  acres 
within  the  limits  of  the  park,  and  that  there  are 
still  within  these  limits  8,823  acres  owned  by 
private  persons  and  scattered  in  tracts  of  vari- 
ous sizes  among  the  State  lands.  See  article  on 
Geographical  Progress  in  this  volume. 

Gold. — The  finding  of  gold  in  the  regions  of 
Rainy  lake  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  has  at- 
tracted prospectors,  and  stage  lines  to  the  Rainy 
lake  district  have  been  started  from  Tower,  on 
the  Vermilion  range,  and  Mountain  Iron,  on 
the  Mesaba  range,  about  equally  distant  from 
the  gold  field.  Rainy  Lake  City  has  been  laid 
out  and  platted  on   the  Canadian  side.     The 


truth  seems  to  be  that,  while  many  of  the  re- 
ports have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  gold  is 
mined  in  paying  quantities,  the  ore  assaying 
from  $25  the  ton  upward.  Some  well-equipped 
mines  are  running  at  both  lakes.  Gold  has  also 
been  found  in  Redwood  County,  where  pros- 
pectors were  seeking  asbestus,  and  also  on  the 
middle  branch  of  Whitewater  river  near  Quincy. 

Draining  Red  Riyer  Vallev.— The  i^egis- 
lature  of  1893,  on  condition  tnat  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  would  contribute 
one  fourth  of  that  amount,  appropriated  fHOO,- 
000.  to  be  expended  at  the  rate  of  f  25,000  a  year 
during  four  years,  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
Red  river  valley  by  opening  closed  water  courses 
leading  into  the  Red  river  and  its  tributaries 
and  by  opening  existing  streams  in  the  valley. 
The  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company  has 
complied  with  the  condition.  The  board  hav- 
ing the  work  in  charge  have  finished  2  ditches 
— the  Tamarack  river  ditch  in  Marshall  County, 
and  the  Sand  Hill  river  ditch  in  Polk  County — 
each  about  7  miles  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  4^  to 
5  feet  in  depth,  at  a  cost  of  about  $45,000 ;  and 
also  a  third — the  Mustinka  river  ditch.  By  this 
means  thousands  of  acres  of  wet,  swampy,  and 
overfiowed  lands  have  been  rendered  tillable. 
Part  of  them  are  owned  by  the  State,  and  the 
increase  in  their  value  is  largely  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  the  work. 

Timber  Frauds.  —  Frauds  having  been 
charged  in  the  business  of  selling  the  pine 
stumpage  on  the  public  lands,  the  Legislature 
directed  the  Governor  to  make  an  investigation 
of  a  sale  made  by  the  Auditor  in  Mille  Lacs 
County.  According  to  the  law,  no  timber  other 
than  pine  can  be  sold  apart  from  the  land,  and 
pine  timber  can  only  be  sold  after  a  board,  com- 
posed of  the  Governor,  State  Auditor,  and  State 
Treasurer  has  determined  that  the  timber  is  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed.  After  such  deter- 
mination the  timber  must  be  duly  estimated  and 
then  sold  at  public  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 
It  was  charged  that  the  pine  had  been  sold  to^ 
lumber  companies  at  much  less  than  its  value 
and  the  State  thereby  defrauded.  The  commit- 
tee found  that,  according  to  the  evidence,  the 
Sides  had  been  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the 
buyers  of  stumpage,  and  that,  while  some  of  the 
evil  was  due  to  defects  in  the  law,  much  also  was 
due  to  ofiicial  negligence.  They  also  found  that 
hard  wood  had  been  sold  from  the  school  lands. 
a  transaction  wholly  unauthorized  by  law,  and 
that  the  same  negligence  had  been  shown  in 
reference  to  ascertaining  its  value  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  reports  of  the  cutting.  In  the 
charge  in  reference  to  leases  of  mineral  lands, 
that  in  many  cases  where  these  lands  were  cov- 
ered with  valuable  timber  five-year  prospector's 
leases  had  been  taken  out  to  secure  the  timber, 
the  committee  found  that,  while  there  were  rec- 
ords of  3,200  lease.*?,  only  331  mining  contracts 
had  been  issued.    The  report  says: 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  facts,  this  committee 
believes  that  not  one  single  sale  of  pine  stumpage 
upon  the  school  lands  of  the  State  niaae  by  Auditors 
Braden  and  Biennaun  between  March  7,  1885,  and 
Jan.  1, 1893,  were  legal  and  valid  sales;  that  not  one 
legal  or  valid  approval  of  any  estimate  and  ai»prai>«nl 
has  been  made  oy  the  Governor,  Auditor,  anct  Treas- 
urer during  that  period  embraced  in  said  datea. 
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It  was  also  found  that  the  surveyor  general  of 
the  district,  as  well  as  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
State,  had  been  grossly  negligent  or  dishonest 
In  many  cases  the  party  cutting  the  timber  se- 
cure the  appointment  as  State  scaler  of  one  of 
the  men  in  nis  employ,  thus  saving  the  surveyor 
general  his  fees  intact.  One  of  the  scalers  "  re- 
ported 367,000  feet  cut  from  one  section,  from 
which  7,000,000  were  actually  taken,  this,  too, 
after  being  told  by  one  of  the  foremen  that  he, 
the  foreman,  had  cut  2,000,000  himself  from  that 
section." 

Forest  Fires. — An  appalling  loss  of  life  was 
caused  by  the  fires  that  swept  through  the  pine 
forests  oi  eastern  and  central  Minnesota  in  the 
first  days  of  September.  Whole  towns  were  de- 
stroyed, and  hundreds  .perished  in  the  flames 
that  hemmed  them  in.  The  greatest  loss  of  life 
was  at  Hinckley,  about  half  way  between  Duluth 
and  St.  Paul ;  233  funerals  were  reported  in  the 
town  before  the  5th,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  more  had  perished  in  the  woods  while  try- 
ing to  escape.  Other  towns  destroyed  were 
Sandstone,  Sandstone  Junction,  Finla^son^  Mill- 
er, Pokegama,  Partridge,  and  Mission  Creek. 
The  loss  of  life  was  estimated  at  over  400,  and  a 
large  number  were  maimed  for  life.  More  than 
2,000  were  left  destitute  and  over  $1,000,000 
worth  of  property  was  destroyed.  The  territory 
burned  over  was  "about  400  sauare  miles,  A  re- 
lief committee  was  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
and  nearly  |25,000  was  spent  in  the  work  of  pro- 
viding for  those  made  needy  by  the  fire. 

Destrnctive  Cyclone. — A  cyclone  passed  over 
southern  Minnesota  and  northern  Iowa  Sept.  21. 
The  loss  of  life  was  not  nearly  so  great  in  Min- 
nesota as  in  Iowa,  and  there  are  no  exact  reports. 
The  whole  number  was  estimated  at  75,  of  whom 
about  60  were  in  Iowa.  The  Minnesota  towns 
destroyed  or  badly  damaged  were  Lerov,  Spring 
Valley,  Dodge  Center,  Homer,  and  Lowther.  The 
strip  of  country  laid  waste  was  about  200  miles 
loner. 

Folitieal. — An  election  was  held  Nov.  6  for 
'State  officers,  including  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  1  Associate  Justice,  and  for 
merabei's  of  Congress  in  the  7  districts. 

The  first  State  Convention  to  meet  was  that  of 
the  Republicans,  July  11,  at  St.  Paul.  On  na- 
tional affairs  the  resolutions  declared  in  favor  of 
a  protective  tariff,  measures  to  secure  a  free  bal- 
lot and  a  fair  count  throughout  the  country,  re- 
stricted immigration,  and*  provision  for  arbitra- 
tion in  cases  of  trouble  between  employers  and 
employed  ;  also  in  favor  of  an  amen  ;ment  mak- 
ing the  presidential  term  six  years  and  forbid- 
ding a  second  term;  they  condemned  trusts  seek- 
ing to  control  prices  and  the  pension  policy  of 
the  Administration,  and  included  the  following : 

The  Republican  party  believes  in  the  use  of  both 
^old  and  silver  as  money,  maintaining  the  Bubstantial 
parity  of  value  of  every 'dollar  in  circulation  with  that 
of  every  other  dollar.  It  believes  in  bimetalliwn,  ond 
that  the  restoration  of  silver  as  ultimate  monev  to  the 
currency  of  the  world  is  absolutely  necesaarv  ror  busi- 
ness prosperity,  proiwr  rates  of  waives,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  Holding  these  views,  wo  believe  it 
should  be  tne  policy  of  the  United  States  to  do  every- 
thinfif  in  its  power  to  promote  the  restoration  of  silver 
to  the  workvs  currency. 

We  are,  and  have  been  in  favor  of  such  legislation 
as  is  requisite  and  essential  to  secure  promptly  and 


without  discrimination  and  at  reasonable  rates,  con- 
venient and  ample  elevator  and  warehouse  accommo- 
dations and  proper  and  speed  v  transportation  to  all 
accessible  and  appropriate  markets. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  railroad,  and  all  other  trans> 
portation  companies  and  all  corporations  or  individu- 
als performing  any  public  service  or  employment,  are 
amenable  and  subject  to  puWic  control  ■  and  we  favor 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  sucn  laws  as  will 
compel  them  to  render  etUcient  and  approved  service 
at  fair  ond  reasonable  rates,  without  favor  or  discrimi- 
nation as  to  persons  or  places. 

On  matters  pertaining  to  the  State  the  reso- 
lutions commended  the  administmtion  of  Gov. 
Nelson  and  said : 

Wh^eaSy  There  are  now  in  this  State  about  4,000,- 
000  acres  of  railroad  lauds  which  are  not  held  or  used 
for  railroad  purposes  and  do  not  contribute  to  the 
gross  earnings  tax  or  to  any  other  State  or  local  tax, 
we  demand  that  said  lands  be  taxed  by  Uie  ordinary 
method  of  direct  taxation,  and  that  such  tax  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  present  gross  earnings  tax  upon  railroad 
property. 

The  State  ticket  was:  For  Governor,  Knute 
Nelson ;  Lieutenant-Governor.  David  M.  Clough ; 
Secretary  of  State,  Albert  Berg ;  Treasurer,  Au- 
gust T.  Koerner;  Auditor,  Robert  C.  Dunn;  At- 
torney-General, H.  W.  Childs;  Clerk  of  Supreme 
Court,  Darius  F.  Reese;  Chief  Justice  of  Su- 
preme Court,  Charles  M.  Start ;  Associate  Jus- 
^tice  of  Supreme  Court,  Loren  W.  Collins. 

The  People's  party  nominated  the  following 
ticket,  July  12,  at  St.  Paul :  For  Governor,  Sid- 
ney M.  Owen ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  E.  E.  Loro- 
men :  Auditor,  A.  L.  Stromberg ;  Secretary  of 
State,  P.  J.  Seberger;  Treasurer,  F.  Borchert; 
Attorney-General,  J.  A.  Keyes;  Clerk  of  Su- 
preme Court,  C.  H.  Johnson;  Chief  Justice,  Sum- 
ner Ladd  ;  Associate  Justice,  John  W.  Willis. 

The  resolutions  declared  allegiance  to  the 
Omaha  platform  of  1892,  demanded  enforcement 
of  all  laws  relating  to  corporations,  and  prohibi- 
tion of  trusts  and  other  combinations  and  con- 
spiracies against  the  public  welfare;  declared 
opposition  to  centralization  of  government ;  de- 
manded taxation  of  mining  lands  in  the  State, 
right  of  the  people  to  veto  by  referendum,  and 
State  management  of  the  liquor  traffic  :  favored 
woman  suffrage  ftnd  opposed  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  sectarian  purposes ;  desired  such  man- 
agement of  forests  as  will  prevent  further  mo- 
nopolization of  them,  and  said  further : 

In  the  United  States  it  is  not  a  crime  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  to  unite  to  improve  their  material 
condition  by  peaceful  and  lawful  means ;  and  we  can 
not  but  regara  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Debs  and  hi.s  associ- 
ates as  an  unwise  and  unjust  step,  and  a  danfrerous 
encroachment  of  the  Federal  judiciary  upon  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  Pi*ohibition  party  placed  the  following 
ticket  in  the  field:  For  Governor,  H.  S.  Hille- 
boe;  Lieutenant-Governor,  C.  M.  Wav ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  C.  0.  Winger ;  State  Treasurer,  F. 
ii.  Hanson ;  State  Auditor,  S.  S.  Johnson ;  At- 
torney-General, J.  E.  Childs. 

The  platform,  besides  demanding  pn)hibition 
and  declaring  against  license  laws,  declared  that 
duties  should  be  levied  only  as  a  defense  against 
foreign  governments,  revenue  being  incidental ; 
demanded  the  remonetization  of  silver;  declared 
in  favor  of  equal  suffrnge  and  equal  wages  for 
women,  restricted  immigration,  laws  to  prohibit 
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child  labor,  compulsory  arbitration,  liberal  pen- 
sions, reduction  of  exorbitant  official  salaries,  and 
payment  of  all  fees  into  the  public  treasury ; 
election  of  President  and  Senators  by  direct  vote ; 

Srohibition  of  trusts  and  speculation  in  margins ; 
overnment  control  of  railroads  and  the  like  and 
ultimate  ownership  of  them  by  the  Government ; 
exclusion  of  aliens  from  ownership  of  land;  lim- 
itation of  private  ownership  of  land;  reclamation 
of  unearned  grants  to  railroads ;  abolition  of  the 
fee  requirement  from  candidates  for  office,  or  at 
least  its  reduction  75  per  cent.,  and  the  follow- 
ing: 

We  demand  liberal  provision  for  public  inatruction 
in  the  Englii^h  lanj^uajre,  and  are  opposed  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  public  funds  for  any  Bectarian  purposes 
m  tne  State  or  nation. 

We  insist  that,  in  this  State,  the  railroads  should  be 
required  by  statute  to  resume  their  common-law  du- 
ties as  common  carriers,  and  especially  to  provide 
warehouses  and  elevators  for  the  handling  of  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  produce  for  all  persons,  upon  equal 
terms,  and  without  discrimination,  and  thus  open  to 
all  people  a  free  market  for  grain  and  produce. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  Ser>t. 
6.  twd  nominated  the  following  candidates :  For 
Governor,  Georce  L.  Becker;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, John  Ludwig ;  Auditor,  Adolf  Bierman ; 
State  Treasurer,  Charles  A.  Lambert.;  Secretary 
of  State,  Charles  J.  Haines;  Attorney-Generol, 
Logan  Breckinridge;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court, 
Thomas  Kurtz;  Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court, 
Seagrave  Smith ;  Associate  Justice,  John  W.  Wil- 
lis. 

The  resolutions  commended  the  national  Ad- 
ministration, favored  direct  popular  election  of 
Senators,  demanded  economy  m  the  State  ad- 
■  ministration,  denounced  the  American  Protect- 
ive Association,  demanded  the  enactment  of 
laws  permitting  the  investment  of  public  moneys 
in  municipal  and  school  securities  of  the  State, 
and  included  the  following : 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  free  coinaiyre  of  silver  when- 
ever it  can  be  accomplished  cor.sistently  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  and  safe  currency. 

We  congratulate  the  workingmen  and  women  of 
the  land  on  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  of  promise  by 
the  passage  of  the  Democratic  tariff  bill. 

We  favor  the  taxation  of  railroad  lands,  provided 
the  same  can  be  done  without  the  impairment  of  the 
present  gross-earninjrs  system  of  taxation.  That  laws 
ne  enacted  which  will  compel  the  owners  of  mines 
and  mineral  lands  to  bear  a  just  proportion  of  taxation 
with  other  property  of  the  State. 

The  Republicans  elected  their  entire  State 
ticket  and  all  their  candidates  for  Congress. 
The  vote  for  Governor  stood :  Nelson.  Repub- 
lican, 147,944 ;  Becker,  Democrat.  53,579 ;  Owen, 
Populist,  87,931;  Hilleboe,  Prohibition,  6,879. 
On  joint  ballot  the  Republicans  of  the  State 
Legislature  will  have  141,  the  Democrats  13,  and 
the  Populists  14.  *  An  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution submitted  by  the  last  Legislature  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  108,332  in  favor,  to  41,242 
against.  It  provides  for  a  tax  on  inheritances, 
devises,  bequests,  legacies,  and  gifts. 

MISSISSIPPI,  a  Southern  State,  admitted 
to  the  Union  Dec.  10,  1817;  area,  46.810  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census  since  admission,  was  75,448  in 
1820;  136.621  in  1830;  375,051  in  1840;  606.526 
in  1850 ;  791,305  in  1860;  827,922  in  1870;  1,131,- 


597  in  1880;  and  1,289,600  in  1890.  Capital. 
Jackson. 

Government.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  John  M. 
Stone,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  M.  M. 
Evans ;  Secretary  of  State,  George  M.  Go  van ; 
Treasurer,  J.  J.  Evans ;  Auditor,  W.  W.  Stone : 
Attorney-General,  Prank  Johnston :  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  J.  R.  Preston; 
Railroad  Commissioners,  J.  F.  Sessions,  Walter 
McLaurin,  and  J.  H.  Askew;  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  J.  A.  P.  Campbell,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Timothy  E.  Cooper;  Associate 
Judges,  Thomas  H.  Woods  and  Albert  H.  Whit- 
friea,  who  was  appointed  on  Feb.  8  to  the  va- 
cancy made  by  tne  retirement  of  Chief-Justice 
Campbell. 

Legislative  Session.— A  special  session  of 
the  State  Legislature  was  convened  in  Jackson 
on  Jan.  2  in  accordance  with  the  law  that  re- 
quires the  meeting  to  begin  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  January.  It  con- 
tinued until  Feb.  10,  tlie  session  of  thirty  days 
having  been  extended  for  ten  days  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  Senate  was  presided  over  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  tne  House  by  James  K. 
Vardaman.  The  resignation  of  United  States 
Senator  E.  C.  Walthall,  on  account  of  failing 
health,  was  transmitted  to  the  Legislature.  At  a 
Democratic  caucus  the  names  of  J.  A.  P.  Camp- 
bell, Robert  Lowry,  A.  J.  McLaurin,  and  R.  H. 
Taylorwere  voted,  and  on  the  sixty-seventh  ballot, 
Messrs.  Campbell  and  Lowry  having  been  with- 
drawn, Mr.  McLaurin  was  chosen  oy  a  vote  of 
78  against  62  for  Mr.  Tavlor.  A  joint  session  of 
the  Xtegislature  was  held  on  Feb.  7,  when  the 
nominations  of  A.  J.  McLaurin  and  Frank  Bur- 
kitt  were  made,  resulting  in  the  following  vote : 
McLaurin  142,  Burkitt  18,  scattering  4;  neces- 
sary for  choice,  83  votes.  The  most  important 
matter  before  the  Legislature  was  the  considera- 
tion of  the  penitentiary  question,  for  the  reason 
that  the  leasing  system  of  convicts  expired  by 
limitation  on  Dec.  31.  It  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  a  bill  creating  a  commission  of  5  to  pur- 
chase a  tract  of  land  of  from  4.000  to  8,000  acres 
on  which  to  establish  a  penitentiary  farm,  on 
which  to  conduct  such  industrial  enterprises  as 
the  manufacture  of  drainage  tile  and  bricks, 
and  other  advantageous  pursuits,  as  the  making 
of  wagons,  agricultural  implements,  gearing, 
etc.,  used  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  farm.  Other 
acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow  : 

For  repairs  upon  the  public  buildings  of  the  State 
University. 

To  repeal  the  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  incorporate 
the  Board  of  Lease  Commissioners  for  the  Vazoo 
Mississippi  Delta,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  in  lieu 
thereof  to  enact  on  act  cntitlea  "  An  Act  to  levy  a 
privilege  tax  on  certain  callings,  business,  and  profes- 
sions for  other  purposes." 

To  adopt  the  Mississippi  State  flag  and  coat  of 
arms,  and  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  procuring 
tile  same,  and  for  the  preservation  thereof. 

The  expenses  of  the  Legislature  to  the  State 
were  as  follow:  Salaries  of  Representatives, 
$26,440;  salaries  of  Senators,  $8,220;  mileage 
of  Representatives,  $4,671.87;  mileage  of  Sena- 
tors, $1.579.60 :  paid  Senate  employees,  $1,640; 
paid  House  employees.  $2,497.30;  contingent 
expenses  of  both  houses,  $747.50;  total,  $46,- 
798.27. 
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Penitentiary  Farm.— In  accordance  with 
the  act  of  the  Legislature,  a  commission  of  5, 
consisting  of  R.  A.  Dean,  William  McSwine,  J. 
F.  Robinson,  B.  F.  Farr,  and  Z.  P.  Stutts,  can- 
vassed the  matter,  and  on  July  9  recommended 
to  the  Governor  the  purchase  of  8,000  acres  for 
penitentiary  farms,  to  consist  of  3,207  acres  in 
Rankin  County  and  4,793  acres  in  Yazoo  Coun- 
ty. The  Yazoo  County  purchase  was  vetoed  by 
the  Governor.  Subsequently  2,725  acres  were 
secured  in  Hinds  County,  and  finally  2,005  acres 
were  obtained  in  Holmes  County,  making  a  total 
of  7,237  acres,  for  which  $04,638  were  paid.  On 
Dec.  27  the  commission  purchased  50  head  of 
mules,  cows,  hoffs,  corn,  fodder  hay,  farm  im- 
plements, etc.  The  convicts  were  put  to  work 
cleaning  up  creeks  and  branches,  opening  ditches, 
building  fences,  stockades,  etc.,  at  once. 

War  Claims.— The  Court  of  Claims  in  Wash- 
ington allowed  nearly  $300,000,  distributed 
among  the  counties  of  Mississippi  as  follows: 
Adams,  $113,308.88;  Alcorn,  $3,725;  Amite, 
$750;  Benton,  $5,545;  Claiborne,  $35,364;  De 
Soto,  $622;  Hinds,  $5,900;  Issaquena,  $2,570; 
Jefferson,  $21,702;  Lafavette,  $4,136;  Marshall, 
$22,986;  Panola,  $4,287;  Scott,  $2,001;  Talla- 
hatchie, $2,042:  Tishomingo,  $2,614;  and  War- 
ren, $68,368.  These  claims  are  allowed  under 
the  Bowman  act  of  Congress  for  supplies  and 
stores  furnished  to  the  National  army  during  the 
civil  war.  Although  the  claims  have  been  passed, 
no  money  has  been  appropriated  for  them. 

State  Warrants.— The  difficult  problem  of 
anticipating  expenses  was  apparently  settled  by 
the  enactment  of  a  law  by  which  "the  StAtia 
Treasurer  is  required  to  prepare  and  sell  at  not 
less  than  par  warrants  of  the  State  to  an  aggre- 
gate not  exceeding  $200,000,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  State,  and 
the  faith  of  the  State  is  pledged  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  these  bonds." 

In  June.  $50,000  of  these  warrants,  in  denom- 
inations of  $5,  $10,  and  $20,  were  received  from 
the  bank-note  company  that  had  been  employed 
to  engrave  them.  The  new  warrants  had  a  re- 
markable likeness  to  United  States  greenback 
notes.  A  vignette  of  Gov.  Stone  was  on  the  left- 
hand  corner,  while  the  note  said  that  it  was  re- 
deemable at  the  State  treasury  on  Jan.  1,  1896, 
and  would  bear  a  rate  of  3  per  cent,  interest. 
The  exigency  of  the  State  government  required 
a  rapid  circulation  of  these  notes,  and  they  were 
ordered  to  be  paid  one  half  in  liquidation  of  all 
indebtedness  in  the  way  of  salaries,  etc.  At  this 
juncture  the  chief  of  the  secret-service  division 
of  the  Treasury  Department  wrote  to  Gov. 
Stone  that  he  was  intrenching  upon  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  demand- 
ing the  surrender  of  the  plates,  the  warrants  still 
in  his  possession,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
issue.  The  Governor  ignored  this  letter,  but 
wrote  to  Senator  George  to  present  the  facts  to 
Secretary  Carlisle  and  secure  his  views  thereon. 
The  Secretary  answered  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
lead  the  authorities  to  suppose  that  the  matter 
had  been  dropped.  It  was  afterward  learned 
that  the  Secretary  referred  the  question  to  At- 
torney-General Olney,  and  the  next  heard  of  it 
was  the  arrest  of  the  officers  of  the  bank-note 
company.  A  formal  demand  was  then  made  on 
the  Governor  and  Auditor  for  the  surrender  of 


the  plates,  but  they  refused  to  give  them  up. 
Attorney-General  Olney  ordered  the  arrest  of 
the  Governor,  Auditor,  and  Treasurer  of  Missis- 
sippi, each  of  whom  was  released  on  his  own  re- 
cognizance of  $1,000.  Later  the  plates  were 
handed  over  to  tlie  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney for  the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi. 
They  were  sent  to  St.  Louis  to  be  used  as  evi- 
dence in  the  prosecution  of  the  bank-note  com- 
pany, the  understanding  between  the  officials 
being  that  the  plates  are  to  be  returned  to  Mis- 
sissippi when  the  trial  shall  have  been  concluded. 
There  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Auditor  to  refuse  the  request,  but 
they  declined  to  accede  to  the  demands  made  by 
the  special  agent,  because  they  have  never  recog- 
nized that  the  secret-service  department  had  the 
right  to  demand  anything  of  this  nature  from 
the  State  of  Mississippi. 

State  Taxes.— The  assessment  rolls  of  the 
counties  show  a  decrease  in  personal  property  as 
compared  with  1893.  The  personal  assessment 
in  1893  was  $47,540,169,  and  m  1894  $43,649,078 ; 
decrease,  $3,891,091.  The  last  assessment  of 
realty  was  made  in  1892.  The  rolls  showed  a 
total  valuation  of  $113,409,358.  The  realty  as- 
sessments are  niade  every  four  years,  hence  an- 
other can  not  be  had  till  1896. 

Banl^s. — There  are  63  State  banks,  including 
12  national  banks,  which  reported  their  resources 
to  the  Auditor  in  1894  to  be  as  follow :  Loans  and 
discounts,  $5,873,862.14;  overdrafts,  secured  and 
unsecured,  $743,143.87;  stocks  and  bonds,  $704,- 
459.49;  demand  loans  and  personal  property, 
$273,910.54;  banking  house,  furniture,  etc.. 
$540,171.14;  other  real  estate,  $299,301.04;  ex- 
penses and  taxes,  $141,126.47;  sight  exchange, 
$1,184,626.07;  and  cash  on  hand,  $723,511.97; 
total,  $10,294,118.77.  Their  liabilities  were  re- 
ported as  follow:  Capital  paid  in,  $3,278,775; 
surplus,  $387,080.88;  undivided  pmflts,  $484,- 
050.54;  individual  deposits  subject  to  check, 
$4,486,553.21;  time  deposits,  $601,664.52;  bills 
payable,  $083,259.21 ;  due  other  banks,  $150,091.- 
77;  and  rediscounts,  $311,034.20;  total,  $10,- 
284,318.77. 

Political. — The  usual  election  was  held  on 
Nov.  6,  when  7  Congressmen  were  elected.  The 
contest  was  essentially  between  the  Democratic 
and  the  Populist  candidates,  and  it  resulted  in 
the  election  of  the  former  in  every  instance. 
The  following  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  a  vote  of  23,477  for.  to  6,567 
against : 

Strike  out  of  the  ('on.Htitution  Bection  105  thereof, 
which  is  WA  follows :  "  The  Legislature  shall  provide 
for  the  enumeration  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabit- 
ant and  qualitied  electors  of  tlie  State  once  in  every 
ten  years ;  and  the  first  enumeration  shall  be  made 
during  the  two  months  beginning  on  the  firet  Monday 
in  June,  1895,  and  the  Legislature  shall  provide  for 
the  same  by  law.'* 

MISSOURI,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Aug.  10,  1821;  area,  69,415  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census  since  admis.sion,  was  140,455  in 
1830:  38J3.702  in  1840:  082,044  in  1850;  1,182,- 
012  in  1800;  1,721,295  in  1870;  2,108,380 in  1880; 
and  2,079,184  in  1890.  Capital,  Jefferson  City. 

GoTernnient, — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  ye^r:  Governor,  William  J. 
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Stone,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  B. 
O'Meara ;  Secretary  of  State,  Alexander  A.  Le- 
sucur;  Auditor,  J.  M.  Seibert;  Treasurer,  Lon  V. 
Stephens;  Adjutant  General,  Joseph  A.  Wick- 
ham;  Su()erintendent  of  Education,  Lloyd  E. 
Wolfe ;  Attorney-General,  R.  F.  Walker ;  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  Ilenry  Blackniore;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Francis  M.  Black ; 
Associate  Justices,  Thomas  A.  Sherwood,  Theo- 
dore Brace,  Shepard  Barclay,  James  B.  Gantt, 
Gavin  D.  Burgess,  George  B.  Macfarlane. 

Finances. — During  1893-'94  the  total  revenue 
received  into  the  State  treasury  from  all  sources 
of  taxation  amounted  to  $5,1)90,550.10.  It  was 
divided  as  follows : 


iDtereet  fUnd... 
Kevenue  fund . . 


Total. 


1893. 


$924,S2d  45 
2,028,201  20 


$2,058,026  65 


1894. 


$1,081,048  19 
2,006,480  26 


$8,037,528  45 


$1,955,^68  64 
4,034,62»1  46 


$5,990,550  10 


The  total  appropriations  made  by  the  General 
Assembly  payable  out  of  this  fund  amounted  to 
$4,025,934,  which  includes  $1,227,000  set  apart 
for  support  of  the  public  schools.  Of  these  ap- 
propriations, the  Governor  estimates  that  $422.- 
704  were  for  purposes  that  may  be  termed  ex- 
traordinary— that  is,  appropriations  made  for 
special  purposes,  such  as  the  construction  of 
public  buildings,  and  do  not  need  to  be  again 
provided  for.  The  remainder,  which,  after  ex- 
eluding  that  paid  to  the  public  schools,  amount- 
ed to  $2,376,230,  were  made  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Government. 

During  the  biennial  period  terminating  Dec. 
31,  1894,  the  sum  of  $1,955,868.04  was  paid  into 
the  *•  interest  fund."  Of  that  sum,  $1,063,875.18 
were  apnropriated  and  used  to  pay  interest  on 
the  bonded  debt,  on  the  certificates  held  by  the 
State  in  trust  for  the  public-school  and  seminary 
funds,  and  the  incidental  exi:>enses  of  the  Fund 
Commissioners.  The  remainder,  amounting  to 
$891,943.46,  was  transferred  to  the  sinking  fund, 
for  use  in  the  redemption  and  retirement  of 
bonds.  In  addition  thereto  there  were  $52,172.17 
balance  in  the  sinking  fund  on  Jan.  1,  1893,  and 
$7,000  were  added  thereto  by  a  transfer  from 
the  seminary  fund.  For  the  redemption  of 
bonds  the  last  General  Assembly  appropriated 
$1,000,000.  In  1893  the  Board  of  Fund  Com- 
missioners purchased  $36,000  of  unmatured  6- 
per-cent.  bonds  on  the  basis  of  4  per  cent.,  and 
called  in  for  redemption  at  par  $214,000  of  3^- 
per-cent.  option  bonds,  making  a  total  of  $250,- 
000  paid  on  the  principal  of  the  bond  debt. 
During  1894  the  Fund  Commissioners  paid 
$414,000  of  maturing  6-per-cent.  bonds. 

The  total  valuation  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty in  the  State  amounted  to  $924,296,052  in 
1894,  an  increase  of  $37,016,712. 

A  convention  called  by  the  Governor  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  inequalities  in  the  as- 
sessment of  property  in  the  State  met  at  the 
capital  May  22.  The  returns  made  by  the  asses- 
sors to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  show 
great  variations  in  valuations.  Barton  C?ounty 
horses  are  valued  at  only  $18706  a  head,  while  in 
Audrain  they  are  valued  at  $35.71 :  Vernon. 
$21.91 ;  WaiTen,  $32.96.  In  Vernon  County  land 
is  valued  at  $6.99  the  acre;  in  Barton,  at  $7.53 ; 


in  Boone,  at  $8.13;  in  De  Kalb,  at  $9.45;  and  in 
Cuiiuway,  at  $5.60.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
recommending  that  property  be  assessed  at  its 
true  value,  and  that  assessors  in  determining 
the  value  of  bank  and  other  stocks  shall  require 
sworn  statements  from  the  officers  of  such  cor- 
porations; that  all  surplus  funds,  undivided 
dividends,  etc.,  shall  be  assessed  as  cash;  that 
building  and  loan  association  stock  shall  be  list- 
ed at  cash  value;  and  that  all  notes,  surplus 
funds,  etc.,  of  such  associations  shall  be  assessed 
at  100  cents  on  the  dollar ;  that  land  be  assessed 
by  the  acre,  and  lots  by  the  front  foot  and  tho 
value  of  improvements  added  thereto;  and  that 
values  so  fixed  be  the  cash  market  price  at  ordi- 
nary sale  on  J  une  1  each  year. 

Edncatlon.— The  numberof  children  of  school 
age  in  the  State  is  928.369.  The  apportionment 
of  the  school  fund,  $803,263.40,  gives  Aper  capita 
of  about  86  cents  in  the  distribution. 

The  George  R.  Smith  College,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  colored  race,  was  opened  at  Sedalia  in 
January,  and  dedicated  in  March,  when  58  stu- 
dents were  enrolled. 

Penitentiary  and  Crime  Statistics.— The 
financial  report  of  the  Penitentiary  shows  that 
the  earnings  of  the  prison  for  1893  and  1894  are 
$10,000  less  than  for  1891  and  1892.  Yet,  with 
an  average  of  200  more  convicts  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding two  years,  the  cost  to  the  State  for  main- 
tenance was  only  about  $26,000. 

During  the  last  year  and  a  half  an  immense 
power  house  with  4  boilers  of  375  horse  power 
each,  has  been  erected  and  put  in  successful 
operation.  This  plant  furnishes  the  necessary 
steam  power  for  all  the  factories  and  State  build- 
ings connected  with  the  prison,  and  by  a  switch 
from  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  the  prison  is 
enabled  to  unload  coal  at  its  doors. 

There  were  in  the  Penitentiarv  on  Dec.  31, 1892, 
1,644  males  and  45  females;  Dec.  21,  1894,  2,129 
males  and  62  females.  Only  1,030  of  the  con- 
victs are  contracted  for,  leaving  several  hundreds 
idle. 

In  June,  1893,  a  contract  was  made  with  the 
Jefferson  Shoe  Company  for  the  female  convict 
labor  at  40  cents  a  day,  and  since  that  date  the 
company  has  worked  on  an  average  of  34  of  the 
women. 

The  crimes  that  cost  the  State  more  than  $10,- 
000  for  each  class,  and  the  average  cost  for  each 
case  in  each  class  were :  Murder,  $72,966,  each 
case  $380;  rape,  $11,222,  each  case  $155.86;  for- 
gery, $13,657,  each  case  $72.26 ;  grand  larceny, 
$48,092,  each  case  $67.35 ;  burglary  and  larceny, 
$25,166,  each  case  $66.57;  felonious  assault. 
$38,052,  each  case  $61.17 ;  robbery,  $13,632,  each 
case  $72.12. 

Militia. — The  National  Guard  consists  of  1 
brigade,  composed  of  4  regiments  of  infantry  and 
2  batteries,  aggregating  2,134  men.  The  last  ap- 
propriation, $18,000,  amounted  to  a  per  capita  of 
about  $8.42  when  distributed.  Out  of  this  tho 
different  companies  paid  for  armories,  for  travel- 
ing and  encampment  expenses,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses to  which  they  were  subject.  For  lack  of 
funds,  no  brigade  encampment  was  held  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  even  the  regimental  en- 
campments were  abandoned  in  1893.  The  Gov- 
ernor asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  from 
the  Legislature  of  1895. 
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Banks  and  Loan  Associations.— The  First 
National  Bank  of  Sedalia  failed  in  May,  and  the 
cashier,  J.  C.  Thompson,  who  was  accused  of 
forgery  and  embezzling  in  connection  with  the 
affairs  of  the  bank,  fled  to  Mexico. 

In  a  case  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  in- 
volving the  question  whether  checks  are  nego- 
tiable, the  decision  of  the  lower  courts  was  re- 
versed, and  the  higher  court  decided  in  the 
affirmative.    It  says : 

Although  the  check  in  oueHtioQ  docs  not  contain 
the  words  "  value  received,"  it  is  a  negotiable  inutru- 
mcnt,  and  the  plaintitTa  rights  muat  be  governed  ac- 
cordingly. The  plaintiff  was  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
bound  to  account  for  the  possession  of  the  check ;  but 
it  being  shown,  as  it  was,  that  the  check  was  procured 
by  fraud,  it  then  devolved  upon  the  plaintin  to  show 
that  it  was  a  honajlde  holder.  With  such  a  showing 
the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover. 

The  number  of  active  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations in  the  State  is  355 :  16G  are  distributed 
in  68  counties,  leaving  189  in  St.  Louis  city. 
Assets  of  associations  reporting  are  $33,404,- 
596.03:  $11,101,149.88  of  these  assets  are  credit- 
ed to  the  associations  outside  of  St.  Louis,  and 
$22,303,446,13  to  the  associations  in  St.  Louis. 
The  receipts  of  these  associations  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $15,225,846.73.  The 
cross  receipts  of  the  associations  reporting  are 
$10,789,703.12;  the  net  profit,  $7,647,796.84. 
Present  total  number  of  shares  loaned  on,  143,- 
274;  free  shares,  235.270;  all  shares,  378,545. 
Total  number  of  borrower,  17,761.  Average 
loan  to  each  borrower,  $1,693. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  has  decided 
that  trust-company  officers  can  not  be  prose- 
cuted for  receiving  deposits  when  their  com- 
panies are  in  a  failing  condition. 

Railroads  and  Telegraplis.— A  summary 
of  the  assessments  by  the  State  Board  of  Equal- 
ization gives  the  following  comparison  of  values 
in  1893  and  1894: 


ITEMS. 


Roadbed  and  superstructure 

Rolling  stock 

Bulldlns^ 

Bridges 

Telegraph  lines , 


Total 

Increase  over  assessment  of 
189^ 


1803. 

$5«\9d1,165  60 

9J27.266  69 

1.844s9S5  00 

2,450,000  00 

928,&10  90 


4^05.396,923  09 


1894. 


f'V.%149.140  50 

10,070.351  01 

1,651,420  00 

2,500,000  00 

928,824  66 


♦70,299,286  17 
$4,902,808  08 


The  mileage  of  railroad^  assessed  bvthe  board 
in  1893  was  6,167-341,  and  in  1894,  6,317-551,  an 
increase  of  50-210  miles.  The  extensions  during 
the  year  were  as  follow :  Greenfield  and  North- 
em,  11  miles;  Missouri  Southern,  12-25:  St. 
Louis  and  Hannibal,  23;  and  the  St.  Louis 
Transfer  Railway,  0*35. 

The  largest  valuation  was  that  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  Iron  Mountain  system— $13,933.- 
544.45. 

The  case  of  the  State  against  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company  was  decid- 
ed against  the  State,  in  the  Supreme  ('ourt,  Dec. 
23,  all  the  judges  concurring.  The  State  claimed 
$300,000,  with  interest  from  June,  1868.  on  ac- 
count of  a  bond  given  by  the  South  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  to  the  State  as  a  portion  of  the 
purchase  price  of  the  Southwest  branch  (now 


the  Frisco  line),  the  payment  of  which,  it  was 
claimed,  was  assumed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company  when  it  bought  this 
road  in  1870. 

Industries  and  Prod  nets.— The  annual  re- 
port of  the  Labor  Commissioner  for  1894  tabu- 
lates reports  from  1,473  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments :  Average  amount  of  capital  invested 
by  each  person  in  all  establishments,  $12,092: 
output  of  all  establishments,  $153,896,260;  aver- 
age capital,  each  establishment,  $68,877 ;  aver- 
age product,  $103,799 ;  greatest  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  all  establishments,  68,555: 
smallest  number,  48,389;  average  number  em- 
ployed, 59,081.  Of  the  average  number  em- 
ployed 48,264  are  males.  The  weekly  average 
earnings  of  364  per  cent,  of  these  were  $20  ur 
over,  while  95  per  cent,  earned  less  than  $5. 

The  average  number  of  females  employed  was 
10,817,  of  whom  019  per  cent,  earned  $20  or 
over,  and  37*79  per  cent,  earned  less  than  $5, 
and  28*25  per  cent,  earned  $5,  but  less  than  $6. 

Total  amount  paid  for  wages,  $25,840,921, 
which  is  over  17  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the 
products.  Daily  average  wages  for  each  person. 
$1.60;  average  annual  earnings,  $450.73. 

The  report  of  the  State  Inspector  of  Mines 
shows  that  34  counties  in  the  State  produced  in 
the  last  vear  2,883,322  tons  of  coal,  valued  at 
$3,013,075.  The  only  county  in  the  State  show- 
ing an  increase  in  the  production  of  the  mineral 
is  Vernon,  which  had  an  increase  of  63,223  tons. 
There  were  some  notable  cases  of  decrease,  the 
principal  ones  being :  Bates,  336,243  tons;  Macon, 
276,997  tons;  Ray,  122,553  tons;  Lafavette,  71,- 
997  tons;  and  Henry,  41,489  tons.  The  total 
falling  off  in  the  output  is  807,120  tons,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  strike  as  the  chief  cause.  The 
miners  lost  in  the  aggregate  during  the  strike 
about  $580,000  in  wages.  The  largest  number  of 
miners  employed  during  the  year  was  8,864  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  and  6,424  during  summer. 
The  average  price  paid  miners  during  the  year 
was  about  72  cents  a  ton.  The  average  price  for 
coal  sold  at  the  mines  was  $1.26  a  ton. 

Dredging  the  Mississippi.— The  Mississippi 
River  Commission  has  plans  for  a  regular  sys- 
tem for  keeping  the  river  free  from  sand  bars 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  Gulf.  A  dred^  was  made 
by  order  of  the  commission,  with  which  two  suc- 
cessful experiments  have  been  made.  It  is  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  though  dredges 
substantially  like  it  have  been  used  with  success 
upon  the  rivers  of  Germany. 

Swamp  Lands.— The  Legislature  of  1893  ap- 
propriated $10,000  for  a  topographical  survey  of 
the  sunken  and  overflowed  lands  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State.  During  the  last  four 
months  of  1894  work  was  done  in  6  of  the  coun- 
ties, leaving  4  still  to  be  surveyed.  In  Pemiscot, 
the  most  southeasterly  county,  not  more  than 
one  section  of  land  was  found  to  be  free  from 
overflow,  and  only  12  per  cent,  is  cultivated. 
The  great  difficulty  is  that  the  Mississippi  river 
during  the  flood  seasons  submerges  the  swamp- 
land country,  and  the  streams  are  so  choked  up 
with  rubbish  that  the  water  is  not  drained  away. 
One  object  of  the  survey  was  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  there  was  enough  fall  to  the 
land  to  drain  the  water  off  by  the  use  of  artifi- 
cial means.    The  chief  engineer  says  there  is. 
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Election  Riot. — Bitter  feeling  was  excited 
before  the  Kansas  City  election,  April  3,  by  the 
activity  of  the  American  Protective  Association, 
which  resulted  in  several  collisions  at  the  polls, 
in  one  of  which  more  than  100  shots  were  ex- 
changed between  the  American  Protective  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Catholic  party;  1  man  was 
killed,  and  5  others  were  seriously  injured. 

Strikes. — The  miners  of  Missouri  joined  the 
general  strike  in  April  and  May.  Demand  was 
made  for  higher  wages  in  some  instances.  The 
general  strike  on  the  railroads  in  June  and  July 
caused  tie-ups  in  the  State  and  some  violence. 
New  man  were  attacked  and  beaten  at  Moberly, 
and  trains  were  stoned.  Federal  deputy  mar- 
shals were  sent  to  Slater  and  other  points  in  the 
State.  The  Governor  protested  against  the 
presence  of  the  marshals  as  unnecessary  and  im- 
pertinent interference  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment officials,  since  there  was  no  disorder  that 
could  not  be  put  down  by  the  local  authorities. 

Decision  of  a  Mormon  Salt.— Temple  lot,  in 
Independence,  for  which  the  Reorganized  Churcli 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  and  the  In- 
dependence faction  of  the  Mormon  Church  have 
been  fighting  in  the  courts  for  four  years,  was 
decided  by  Judge  Philips,  of  the  United  States 
circuit  court,  to  be  the  property  of  the  Reorgan- 
ized Church.  The  Independence  faction  of  the 
Mormons  is,  bv  the  opinion,  enjoined  from  assert- 
ing title  to  the  property,  the  cloud  is  removed, 
and  full  possession  allowed  to  the  plaintiff. 

Besides  settling  the  title  to  the  much-prized 
temple  lot,  which  is  known  among  the  Mormons 
as  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  opinion  incidentally 
finds  from  the  evidence  that  the  Reorganized 
Church  of  Ijatter-day  Saints  at  Lamont,  Iowa,  is 
the  real  Church  that  was  founded  in  1B30  by 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and  that  the  factions  of 
the  Mormon  Church  in  Utah  and  in  Independ- 
ence are  offshoots  of  the  mother  Church  and 
have  departed  from  the  teachings  of  the  prophet 

Temple  lot  originally  consisted  of  60  acres, 
but  its  area  has  been  gradually  reduced  until 
now  it  comprises  a  block  300  feet  square,  on  one 
of  the  highest  eminences  in  Independence.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  barbed-wire  fence,  and  in  the 
northeast  comer  is  a  small  frame  church  that 
is  used  by  the  Hedrickit€s.  In  1842,  it  is  claimed, 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Joseph  Smith, 
the  prophet,  in  a  vision  and  told  him  that  Jack- 
son County  was  the  site  of  the  original  Garden 
of  Eden,  and  that  temple  lot  was  the  very  spot 
where  the  fig  tree  j^rew  from  which  our  first  par- 
ents obtained  their  wardrobe.  Here  it  was  said 
that  on  the  last  day,  when  the  earth  is  to  crum- 
ble into  glowing  ashes  and  be  swept  awav  by 
the  winds  of  the  universe,  the  faithful  Mor- 
mons would  congregate  and  ascend  to  heaven 
from  the  magnificent  temple  ordained  to  be 
erected.  Judge  Philips  reviewed  the  various 
phases  of  the  case  from  the  time  the  63  acres 
were  purchased  by  an  agent  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  temple  de- 
signed to  be  the  New  Jerusalem  of  this  religious 
order.  He  savs:  "In  case  of  disorganization 
and  factional  divisions  of  an  ecclesiastical  body 
the  settled  nile  of  the  civil  courts  is  that  the 
title  to  church  property  is  in  that  part  of  it 
which  is  acting  in  harmony  with  its  own  law, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  laws  and  usages,  customs 


and  principles  which  were  accepted  among  them 
before  the  dispute  began  are  the  standanis  for 
determining  which  party  is  the  right.  The 
courts  will  adjudge  the  property  to  the  mem- 
bers, however  few  they  be,  who  adhere  to  the 
form  of  church  government,  or  acknowledge  the 
church  connection,  for  which  the  property  was 
acquired." 

The  Transmlsslsslppl  Congress.--This  met 
in  St.  Louis  in  Novemoer.  Resolutions  were 
passed  urging  the  admission  of  the  Territories 
into  the  Union,  calling  for  allotment  of  the 
lands  of  the  5  tribes  and  their  absorption  by 
the  new  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  asking  for  an 
amendment  of  the  arid-land  law.  A  resolution, 
presented  in  the  name  of  Gov.  Francis,  asking 
the  Congress  to  urge  the  Southern  States  to  en- 
courage the  raising  of  a  plant  known  as  ramie 
was  carried.  Another  resolution  called  for  a 
deep  water  way  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Atlantic  by  way  of  the  Hudson, 

Free-silver  Conference.— A  conference  of 
the  leading  advocates  of  fi-ee  silver  was  held  at 
St.  Louis  in  November.  The  association,  called 
the  Bimetallic  League,  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  party  on  this  issue,  and  urged 
the  formation  of  silver  leagues  throughout  the 
country.  Besides  the  action  taken  regarding 
silver,  the  resolutions  denounced  "  the  proposed 
policy  of  delegating  to  banking  institutions,  or- 
ganized for  private  gain,  the  right  to  issue  and 
regulate  the  paper  currency  of  the  country,  a 
sovereign  power  which  the  General  Government 
alone  should  exercise.'* 

Political. — The  election  in  November  was  to 
fill  the  offices  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
place  of  Francis  M.  Black,  Railway  and  Ware- 
house Commissioner,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  members  of  Congress  and  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at 
Kansas  City,  May  15.  The  question  of  the  posi- 
tion to  be  taken  on  the  subject  of  silver  coinage 
excited  most  discussion.  Adjournment  was 
taken  the  first  day  without  agreement  having 
been  arrived  at.    The  following  session  the  ma- 

i'ority  report  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  423  to  109. 
<^ollowing  is  the  resolution : 

Whereof,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  coin 
money,  regulate  tlie  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coins,  and  also  provides  that  no  State  shall  coin 
money  or  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a 
tender  in  paynient'of  debts,  hence  we  declare  it  to  he 
a  duty  enjoined  upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution 
to  coin  both  gold  and  silver  money  for  the  use  of  the 
people  of  the  Stotes ;  that  Congress  has  no  rightful 
power  to  refuse  the  coinage  of  either  metal. 

We  therefore  demand  the  free  bimetallic  coinoge  of 
both  jfold  and  silver,  and  the  restoration  of  the  bi- 
metallic standard  as  it  existed  under  our  laws  for  over 
eightv  yean*  prior  to  the  demonetization  of  the  stand- 
ard silver  dollar  in  1873,  and  should  it  become  neces- 
sary in  order  to  maintain  the  two  metals  in  circulation 
to  readjust  the  ratio,  it  should  be  determined  whether 
gold  has  risen  or  silver  has  fallen,  and  whether  there 
should  be  a  chang:e  of  the  gold  doUor  or  the  silver 
dollar,  or  of  both,  to  the  end  that  whatever  rotio  is 
adopted  the  rij^hts  of  both  creditor  and  debtor  shall 
be  preserved  alike,  havinif  in  view  the  demands  of 
the  people  for  an  odequatb  circulatinsr  medium.  We 
declare  that  we  are  not  in  favor  of  pold  monometal- 
lism or  silver  monometallism,  but  that  both  should 
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be  coined  at  such  ratio  oa  will  maintain  the  two  motuls 
in  circulation. 

The  other  declarations  of  the  platform  were  in 
favor  of  tarift  for  revenue  only  and  the  income 
tux;  denounced  the  McKinley  act,  commended 
the  repeal  of  the  Federal  election  law,  and  pledged 
the  party  to  resist  attempts  to  introduce  ques- 
tions of  religious  faith  into  politics. 

Francis  M.  Black  was  nominated  for  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  T.  Carrington  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  J.  H. 
Finks  for  Railroad  Commissioner. 

The  State  Convention  of  Prohibitionists,  which 
met  at  Carrollton,  May  31,  nominated  li.  li. 
Robinson  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Miss 
Ellen  D.  Morris  for  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  P.  C.  Yates  for  Railroad  Com- 
missioner. 

The  resolutions  declared  for  absolute  prohibi- 
tion, unirersal  suffrage,  and  gold,  silver,  and  (la- 
per  money,  all  to  be  at  par ;  opposed  national 
banks,  issue  of  Government  bonds,  and  land- 
holding  by  nonresidents;  favored  limiting  in- 
dividual and  corporate  ownership  of  land,  and 
election  of  President,  Vice-President,  and  United 
States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people ;  also 
favored  free  trade,  with  a  nonpartisan  tariff 
commission ;  and  opposed  the  formation  of  tnists. 

The  Republican  Convention  was  held  at  Ex- 
celsior Springs,  Aug.  15.  There  was  division  on 
the  silver  question  in  the  committee,  but  the  ad- 
vocates of  silver  carried  the  resolution  in  favor 
of  its  coinage.  A  resolution  condemning  the 
American  Protective  Association  was  offered  but 
was  not  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions. Ihe  platform  expressed  sympathy  for 
the  Hawaiian  Republic,  censured  the  pension 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
[^'ederal  election  law,  declared  in  favor  of  pro- 
tective duties,  and  said  further : 

We  favor  the  larjfcst  possible  coinage  of  Bilvcr  that 
is*  consistent  with  the  permanent  maintenance  of 
equal  purchasln>f  and  debt-payin>;  power  of  all  dollars 
in  olrculation.  We  do  not  want  monometiilliHm  of 
cither  gold  or  silver,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  con- 
tinue to  work  for  bimetallism  to  be  brought  about  by 
all  means  within  the  power  of  the  Government 

W.  M.  Robinson  was  nominated  for  Supreme 
Court  Judge,  J.  R.  Kirk  for  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  Joseph  FI017  for  Rail- 
road Commissioner. 

The  vote  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
tt^  follows:  F.  M.  Black,  Democrat,  226,547;  W. 
M.  Robinson,  Republican,  229,641;  Orvill  D. 
Jones,  Populist.  42.463;  Reuben  B.  Robinson, 
I'rohibition,  3,099:  Albert  E.  Sanderson,  Social- 
ist-Ijabor,  1,573.  The  Republicans  also  elected 
their  candidates  for  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  Railroad  Commissioner.  The  total  vote  for 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  (?ourt  was  smaller  by  38,- 
261  than  that  for  President  in  1892. 

The  Republican  candidates  for  Congress  wore 
elected  in  10  districts,  the  Democratic  m  5.  The 
Ijegislature  will  stand,  on  joint  ballot:  Demo- 
criits.  77 ;  Republicans,  95 ;  Populists,  2. 

MONTANA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the 
Cnion  Nov.  8,  1889 ;  area.  146,080  square  miles  ; 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1890, 132,- 
159.    Capital,  Helena. 

Government.— The  following  were  the  State 
oHlcers  during   the   year:   Governor,   John   E. 
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Rickards,  Republican;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Alexander  C.  Botkin ;  Secretarv  of  State,  Louis 
Rotwitt;  Treasurer,  Frederick  W.  Wright ;  xVu- 
ditor,  Andrew  B.  Cook ;  Attorney-General,  Henri 
J.  Haskell;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Eugene  A.  Steere ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  William  Y.  Pemberton  ;  Associate 
Justices,  W.  H.  De  Witt  and  E.  N.  Harwood. 

Finances. — According  to  the  report  of  the 
State  Treasurer  the  total  revenues  for  189;> 
amounted  to  |440,810.99.  In  1894  the  total  rev- 
enues  amounted  to  $406,119.26,  a  net  decrease 
of  $34,691.73.  The  falling  off  in  receipts  for 
taxes  was  $11,276.69.  while  the  loss  in  licenses 
reached  a  total  of  $23,415.04. 

Education. — The  State  has  secured  title  to 
180  acres  in  Bozeman  for  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege :  to  40 acres  in  Missoula  for  the  University  ; 
to  10  acres  in  Dillon  for  the  Normal  SchooL 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  School  of  Mines 
have  select-ed  4*31  acres  in  Butte,  but  title  has 
not  yet  passed  to  the  State.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  none  of  the^sse 
schools  have  been  opened.  The  work  of  this 
college  is  \}cing  carried  on  in  a  building  pro- 
vided by  the  citizens  of  Bozeman. 

Charities. — The  fii-st  annual  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor  in  February.  It  con- 
tained recommendations  bearing  principally 
upon  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  ft 
declared  unwise  the  policy  of  letting  out  by  con- 
tract the  care  of  convicts,  paupers,  and  insane, 
and  recommended  that  the  State  take  such  mat- 
ters into  its  own  hands. 

Prisons.— On  this  subject  the  Governor,  in 
his  message,  said : 

At  the  la»t  8e««ion  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  an 
approf>riation  of  $72,000  wns  made  for  the  conrtruc- 
tion  of  the  Eastern  State  Piison  at  Billiutrs.  Of  thin 
amount  $42,000  was  appropriated  for  1893,  and  $30,- 
000  for  1894.  The  citizens  of  Yellow8U>ne  County 
donated  40  acres  of  land  for  the  prii*on  site,  and  active 
steps  were  taken  in  the  matter  of  erecting  a  building. 
Much  eiiibarra««ment  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
Thiixi  Legislative  Assembly  appropriated  alx>ut  $200,- 
0(X)  in  excess  of  the  revenues,  and  that  during  the 
financial  panic  over  $70,000  were  locked  up  in 
banks.  After  a  most  thorouirh  investigation  into  the 
financial  resources,  and  a  careful  estiiiiato  as  to  the 
amount  of  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1893,  the  Board 
of  Examiners  were  unable  to  certify  to  the  Board  of 
State  Prison  Commissioners  that  any  portion  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  Eo^Htem  Prison  for  that  year 
could  be  made  available.  The  status  of  this  appro- 
priation could  not  be  detennined  until  Deceinoer, 
after  the  taxes  had  been  collected.  It  was  found  that 
only  $12,000  out  of  an  appropriation  of  $42,000  wiw 
available.  As  contracts  preliminary  to  the  erection 
of  a  building  had  been  let,  it  was  held  that  thia 
money  could  beapplie<l  in  payment  of  work  done  in 
the  following  year,  instead  of 'being  coverctl  into  the 
jfeneral  fund.  Excellent  progress  was  made  in  18^4 
in  the  line  of  construction.  A  total  of  $86,069.19  hai« 
been  expended  on  this  institution  during  the  pafit 
two  years,  and  it  will  reouire  an  additional  invest- 
ment of  $40,000  to  finish  tlie  building  and  fumi8h  it. 
Necessary  improvements  have  been  made  at  the  Pen- 
itentiary at  Deer  Lmltre.  The  manuguincnt  of  this 
EriKon  has  been  excellent,  and  the  best  results  po!«si- 
le  under  the  contract  system  have  been  attained. 

State  Reform  School. — The  enactment  of  a 
law  creating  a  State  Reform  School  in  Miles 
City  and  appropriating  $25,000  for  that  purpose 
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was  passed  hj  the  Legislature  of  1893.    A  J 
of  Trustees,  including  J.  W.  Strevell,  Char 


L  Board 
,  Charles  K. 
Middleton,  and  Howard  B.  Wiley,  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  A  building  was  promptly 
erected,  costing  $19,027.04,  and  |4,961.44  was 
expended  for  tne  necessary  fixtures  and  furni- 
ture.   It  was  dedicated  March  15. 

Assessments. — In  1898  the  assessed  valuation 
of  taxable  property  in  Montana  was  $127,548,- 
175.60.  In  1894  it  was  $118,850,892.  Silver 
Bow  and  Ravalli  are  the  only  counties  whose 
assessments  increased. 

Land  Office*— The  business  of  the  State  Board 
of  Land  Commissioners  is  steadily  increasing. 
The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Dec.  1, 
1893,  were  $32,453.60,  and  the  receipts  for  1894 
were  $56,444.65.  The  Enabling  Act  granted  to 
Montana,  for  educational  and  other  purposes, 
622,000  acres,  in  addition  to  sections  16  and  36 
in  every  township — a  grant  to  the  public  schools 
of  over  5,000,000  acres  when  the  entire  State 
shall  have  been  surveyed.  We  have  also  46,080 
acres  of  university  land,  granted  before  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State.  Of  the  622,000  acres  above 
referred  to,  336,704*21  acres  have  been  selected, 
but  owing  to  defective  provisions  of  law  regard- 
ing appraisal  only  a  relatively  small  proportion 
has  yet  been  appraised  and  offered  for  sale. 

Several  certificates  of  lists  of  lands  selected  by 
Montana,  covering  over  100,000  acres,  were  sent 
to  the  Governor  from  Washington  in  June. 
These  certificates  are  virtually  patents  to  the 
land  in  question,  and  are  legal  evidence  of  the 
transfer  of  title  from  the  Government  to  the 
State  of  Montana.  The  State  Board  of  Land 
Commissioners  has  proceeded  to  appraise  and 
place  on  the  market  these  lands. 

Fish-Hatching.— The  United  States  Fish 
Commission  has  authorized  the  constiiiction  of  a 
fish-hatchery  in  Bozeman.  According  to  the 
specifications,  the  buildings — a  fish-hatchery  and 
outbuilding  and  an  ice  house — are  to  be  finished 
by  July  1, 1895. 

Htock  Growers. — A  meeting  of  the  Montana 
Stock  Growers*  Association  was  held  in  Miles 
City.  This  organization  has  10  detectives  sta- 
tioned at  shipping  stations  and  the  principal 
markets  of  the  country,  with  full  lists  of  all 
marks  and  brands  used  upon  stock  in  the  State, 
and  authority  to  seize  or  investigate  all  live  stock 
in  the  hands  of  the  shippers,  consignors,  or  sell- 
ers, where  the  right  of  authority  over  such 
stock  is  questioned  by  the  detective.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  such  stock  is  returned  to 
the  secretary  of  the  association,  who  sees  that 
the  moneys  go  to  the  proper  hands.  An  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  may  be  gained  from 
the  following  figures :  Cattle  inspected  in  1893, 
222,158;  cattle  butchered  and  delivered  to  In- 
dians and  military  posts,  57,000 ;  strays  inspected 
and  reported,  17,565;  estimated  value  at  $30  per 
head,  $526,950 ;  strays  settled  for  through  asso- 
ciation, 4,939 ;  funds  received  for  the  same,  $148,- 
776;  arrests  for  the  year,  13;  inspectors  em- 
ploved  during  the  vear,  14 ;  brands  reported  for 
1893,  726;  brands  on  record  (estimated),  11,000. 

State  Flower.— The  National  Floral  Emblem 
Society,  that  came  into  existence  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing tHe  World's  Fair,  undertook  to  solve  the 
problem  of  a  national  fioral  emblem.  As  there 
were  so  many  favorite  flowers  in  the  country,  it 
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was  decided  to  have  a  garland  of  flowers.  The 
nation,  being  an  aggi%gation  of  States,  could  be 
best  represented  by  a  collection  of  flowers,  se- 
lected by  vote  from  each  State  and  Territory. 
A  chairman  was  chosen  for  each  State,  she  to 
select  her  associates,  one  from  each  congressioncd 
district.  Mrs.  Mark  W.  Anderson  was  made 
chairman  for  Montana.  She  announced  that  the 
total  number  of  votes  received  was  5,857,  of 
which  3,621  were  for  the  bitter-root,  or  Letuisia 
rediviva.  This  flower  received  a  plurality  of 
2,405  votes,  or  2,844  more  than  were  cast  for  the 
second  candidate,  evening  primrose,  or  (Enothera 
c(B»pitosa.  The  latter  candidate  received  787 
votes ;  the  wild  rose  was  next  in  popular  favor, 
it  receiving  668  votes.  The  golden-rod,  calo- 
chortus,  prickly  pear,  sunfldwer,  white  clematis, 
and  a  number  of  other  candidates  received  in 
the  aggregate  781  votes. 

Midwinter  Fair. — Montana  was  quick  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  displaying  her  wonderful 
resources  at  the  fair  held  in  San  Francisco,  and 
although  no  public  funds  were  available  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  exhibit,  the  Governor  ap- 
ptointed  Thomas  G.  Merrill  honorary  commis- 
sioner. This  gentleman  promptly  secured  sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  $4,205,  with  which 
an  interesting  display  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  State  was  made.  The  effort  was  a  success. 
Montana  as  a  State  received  an  award  of  honor 
for  the  best  mineral  exhibits,  and  a  diploma  and 
gold  medal  for  the  best  collection  of  ores  and 
gems.  The  Anaconda  Company  received  a  di- 
ploma and  gold  medal  for  the  Ijest  exhibit  of 
copper  ores,  bars,  plates,  and  refined  gold  and 
silver.  Other  awards  included  a  diploma  and 
gold  medal,  a  diploma  and  silver  medal,  4  gold 
medals,  10  silver  medals,  and  1  bronze  medal  to 
private  individuals  and  corporations.  The  min- 
eral exhibit  took  21  out  of  the  60  awards  given 
in  that  department,  including  the  first  award  for 
the  best  general  display ;  also  the  first  awards  on 
copper  and  gold. 

State  Capital. — At  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention held  in  Montana  prior  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  statehood  the  naming  of  a  State  capital 
came  up  for  consideration,  and  it  was  then  de- 
cided to  submit  the  selection  to  popular  vote,  a 
majority  vote  being  required  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter. Furthermore,  in  the  event  of  failure  of  any 
place  to  secure  the  requisite  majority,  the  t  wo 
places  for  which  the  highest  number  of  votes 
were  cast  were  to  be  submitted  again  at  the  next 
general  election  for  final  choice.  At  the  general 
election  held  in  1892  the  results  were  as  fol- 
lows: Helena,  14.010;  Anaconda,  10,183;  Butte, 
7,752;  Bozeman,  7,658;  Great  Falls.  5,042 ;  Deer 
Lodge,  983 ;  and  Boulder,  295.  There  being  no 
majority,  official  notice  for  again  submitting  the 
question  to  a  popular  vote  was  issued,  naming 
Anaconda  and  Helena  as  the  places  to  be  voted 
for.  Although  Helena  was  the  unquestioned 
favorite  of  the  greater  number  of  voters,  an  ex- 
tremely active  canvass  was  made  in  behalf  of 
Anaconda,  in  which  the  influence  of  several 
great  mining  corporations  was  conspicuous;  still, 
Helena  received  a  majority  of  1,906  votes,  and 
on  Dec.  27  the  Governor  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  Helena  **  to  be  the  permanent  capital." 

Political.  —  The  State  conventions  of  four 
parties  were  held  during  the  late  summer  for  the 
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purpoee  of  nominating  a  Congressman  and  an 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
first  that  convened  was  that  of  the  Populist 
party.  It  gathered  at  Deer  Ijodge  on  June  28, 
and  named  Tiobert  B.  Smith  as  its  candidate  for 
Congress,  and  Gt.  W.  Reeves  for  Associate  Justice. 
The  following  extracts  are  from  its  platform : 

We  believe  that  the  Government  mints  should  be 
asrain  open  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  Bilver, 
at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

We  denounce  the  iHSuance  by  the  Government  of 
interest- bearing  gold  bonds. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  issue  its  own  money. 

We  demand  that  postal  savings  banks  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Government. 

The  telegraph  and  telephone,  like  the  post-office 
system,  being  a  necessity  for  the  transmission  of  news, 
should  be  owned  and  operated  bv  the  Government  in 
the  interest  of  the  people.  We  oelieve  that  the  time 
has  come  when'the  people  most  either  rule  railroad 
corporations  or  be  ruled  by  them.  The  present  inter- 
state law  is  a  failure. 

We  demand  that  the  jd^  eapita  circulation  of  money 
be  speedily  increased  to  not  less  than  $50. 

We  demand  that  the  importation  of  i)auper  labor, 
whether  from  Asia  or  Europ>e,  be  prohibitea. 

We  demand  that  the  Constitution  be  amended  so 
that  the  President.  Vice-President,  and  United  States 
Senators  be  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

The  Republican  Convention  was  held  in  Helena 
on  Sept.  6.  It  nominated  Charles  S.  Hartman 
for  Congress,  and  named  W.  H.  Hunt  for  the 
Supreme  Court.  Its  platform  contained  the  fol- 
lowing : 

We  especially  denounce  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
Democratic  party  toward  the  wool  Interest  of  the 
United  States,  whereby  one  of  the  principal  indus- 
tries of  Montana  lias  been  ruined  ana  those  engaged 
in  it  bankrupted  by  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
all  their  property  and  products  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  one  half,  and  the  consequent  loss  to  the  State  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  the  making  of  sliver  as  well 
as  gold  a  legal  tender  In  payment  of  all  debts.  We 
further  demand  that  this  policy  sliall  be  established 
forthwith  by  the  Independent  action  of  our  Govern- 
ment regardless  of  what  any  other  country  may  or 
may  not  do.  We  welcome  the  Republic  of  ilawau  to 
the  sisterhood  of  nations ;  and  we  declare  our  convic- 
tion that  the  action  of  the  present  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration in  seeking  to  restore  to  power  over  the 
people  of  those  islands  a  despotic  and  semibarbarous 
dynasty  was  repulsive  to  every  truly  American  sentl- 
nient  We  recommend  the  further  elimination  of 
Indian  reservations  from  the  map  of  this  State. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  in 
Helena  on  Sept.  25.  It  named  Hal.  S.  Corbett 
as  its  candidate  for  Congress,  and  J.  A.  Luce  for 
the  Supreme  Court.  Its  platform  contained  the 
following  resolutions : 

We  denounce  the  McKinley  bill ;  hail  the  revival 
of  industry  that  has  followed  the  repeal  of  this  bill; 
coiij/ratulate  the  Democratic  partv  on  the  taritf  bill ; 
indorse  ('onjrrcss  in  the  passajre  or  the  Income  tax  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Federal  election  law  ;  denounce  the 
deelaratiori  of  the  Uepublican  State  (convention  on  the 
sliver  question ;  favor  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
at  a  ratio  of  10  to  1 ;  favor  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  ;  favor 
the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  of  arbitration ;  recom- 
mend the  donation  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  this  State  of  all  and  lands. 

At  the  election  held  on  Nov.  6,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Congress,  Charles  S.  Hartman,  re- 


ceived a  plurality  of  7,900  votes;  William  H, 
Hunt  received  a  plurality  of  6,598  votes  for  the 
associate  justiceship ;  and  Helena  received  27,- 
024  votes,  against  25,118  for  Anaconda.  The 
Legislature  as  elected  consists  as  follows :  Senate 
— Republicans,  13;  Democrats,  6;  Populists,  2, 
Assembly — Republicans,  44 ;  Democrats,  2 ;  Pop- 
ulists, 18.  An  election  for  local  officers  was  held 
in  Helena  on  April  4,  when  the  Republican  can- 
didate was  elected  for  mayor,  thus  overturning* 
the  result  of  the  last  local  election  when  the 
Democratic  candidate  was  successful.  The  Demo- 
cratic vote  was  less  than  that  given  to  the  Popu- 
list candidates. 

MORAVIANS.  The  statistics  of  the  Mora^ 
vian  Church  in  the  United  States  for  1894  ^ve 
it  115  ministers,  96  churches,  and  12,595  com- 
municants. The  Mission -Board  of  the  whole 
Church,  represented  by  the  Unity's  Elders'  Con- 
ference, had  in  its  care  in  the  mission  fields  on 
July  1, 1894,  98,246  souls,  showing  a  net  increase 
for  the  year  of  1,402.  The  returns  from  6  fields 
were  incomplete,  so  that  the  actual  number  of 
souls  is  probably  larger  than  that  given.  Three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  foreign  agents  and  59 
native  missionaries  were  employed  at  the  122 
stations  and  26  out  stations,  with  1,839  recog- 
nized native  assistants  of  various  kinds.  The 
total  cost  of  supporting  these  missions,  with  ex- 
penditures for  the  pensioning  of  retired  mission- 
aries, the  education  of  missionaries'  children, 
special  donations,  and  the  outlay  for  administra- 
tion, is  about  $897,892.  The  American  Province 
was  credited  with  contributing  $22,081,  including- 
the  support  of  the  missions  in  Alaska,  an  increase 
for  the  province  of  $698  over  the  contributions  of 
the  previous  year.  An  excess  of  expenditures  over 
receipts  of  $6,789  had  been  occasioned  especially 
by  the  founding  of  new  stations  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  equipment  of  previously  exist- 
ing posts.  The  mission  in  the  West  Indies  had 
paid  a  large  proportion  of  its  own  expenses,  and 
the  Australian  mission  had  l)een  cniefly  sup- 
ported by  the  Presbyterian  Missionary  Associa- 
tions of  that  quarter 

The  sessions  of  the  provincial  synods  of  the 
Moravian  Church  in  the  United  States  were  held 
in  1893— that  of  the  Northern  District  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  in  May,  and  that  of  the  Southern 
District  at  Salem,  S.  C,  in  November.  The  sta- 
tistical reports  of  the  Northern  Synod  showed 
that  the  number  of  communicant-s  had  increased 
from  9,319  in  1888,  when  the  last  previous  synodal 
meeting  had  been  held,  to  10,160  in  1893.  Four- 
teen churches  and  chapels  had  been  dedicated 
since  the  last  synod  (in  1888).  The  report  on 
missions  mentioned  esi)ecially  the  transferor  the 
mission  among  the  Cherokees  from  the  care  of 
the  Southern  to  that  of  the  Northern  board  in 
January,  1893,  and  the  beginning  of  the  training 
of  medical  missionaries.  The  claims  on  the  Sus- 
teiitation  fund  had  been  fully  met.  The  receipts 
had  increased  from  $9,410  in  1888  to  $10,066  in 
1893,  and  the  expenditures  for  sustentation  sti- 
pends from  $7,318  in  1888  to  $9,783  in  1893,  the 
latter  being  the  largest  amount  ever  required  for 
this  item.  The  total  receipts  for  provincial  ex- 
penses during  the  past  five  years  had  been  $13,- 
172,  and  the  expenditures  on  the  same  account 
5^12,281.  (rifts  and  legacies  to  the  permanent 
fuiul  during  the   intersynodal   period   of   five 
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years  had  amounted  to  the  total  sum  of  |50,979. 
The  assets  of  the  Permanent  Church  Extension 
fund  amounted  to  |3 1,3 15,  or  $6,830  more  than 
at  the  time  of  the  previous  synod.  The  interest 
of  the  fund,  however,  can  not  be  made  available 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created  till  the 
capital  amounts  to  J>50,(K)0.  Efforts  were  de- 
cided upon  to  raise  the  fund  to  this  amount. 
The  Old  Church  Extension  fund,  which  was  avail- 
able for  use,  amounted  to  $18,533.  The  Home 
Mission  Treasury  returned  a  surplus  of  $1,280. 
The  right  of  congregations  to  lay  representation 
in  the  synod  was  made  contingent  on  their  dis- 
charging their  financial  obligations.  Reference 
to  the  lot  was  ordered  to  be  omitted  from  all  fu- 
ture editions  of  the  "  Provincial  Digest." 

A  special  committee  was  instituted  to  consider 
the  matter  of  the  relations  of  ministers  to  the 
Government  of  the  province,  and  report  thereon 
to  the  next  synod.  An  advisory  board  of  6  lay- 
men was  appointed,  to  constitute,  together  with 
the  Provincial  Elders'  Conference,  a  ioint  board 
for  the  management  and  control  of  all  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  province  not  otherwise  provided 
for.  Proposed  rules  concerning  the  remarriage 
of  divorced  persons,  and  prohibiting  ministers 
from  solemnizing  them  except  in  the  case  of  in- 
nocent parties  who  had  obtained  divorce  for  the 
scriptural  cause,  were  considered  and  referred. 
A  debt  upon  the  German  mission  in  New  York 
was  recognized  as  an  obligation  of  the  entire 
Church.  Action  was  taken  for  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  in  the  Theological  Seminary. 
Certain  persons  belonging  to  the  Southern  Pro- 
vincial Synod  were  requested  to  act  as  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
this  institution.  The  synod  desired  to  give  the 
Southern  Synod  regular  representation  in  the 
board,  but  was  prevented  by  legal  restrictions. 

In  the  Southern  Synod  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  congregations  was  represented  as  being 
more  encouraging  than  for  several  years  past. 
A  lively  interest  in  Sunday  schools  among  the 
country  congregations  was  remarked  upon.  The 
formation  of  a  regularly  constituted  missionary 
society  was  decided  upon.  A  subscription  of 
$1,000  for  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  was  approved,  and  an  annual  collection 
was  ordered  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 
The  appointment  by  the  Northern  Synod  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Southern  Synod  as  advisory 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  insti- 
tution was  gratefully  acknowledged  and  accept- 
ed. Steps  were  taken  toward  founding  an  en- 
dowment fund  for  Salem  Female  Academy.  The 
representation  in  the  synod  of  the  colored  Mo- 
ravian congregation  at  Salem  was  ordered  con- 
tinued. Pensions  were  fixed :  To  a  retired  min- 
ister and  his  wife,  $360  per  annum  ;  to  a  retired 
minister,  if  a  widower,  $175 ;  and  to  the  widow 
of  a  minister.  $175. 

MOROCCO,  an  absolute  monarchy  in  northern 
Africa,  established  in  the  year  790.  In  1546  it 
came  under  the  rule  of  the  Shereefs  of  Tafilet, 
and  since  1669  the  Alides,  a  vounger  branch  of 
the  same  family,  have  reigned.  The  Sultan  usu- 
ally desifi:nat«s  his  successor,  who,  on  his  demise, 
is  formally  elected  bv  acclamation.  The  Sultan, 
though  claiming  to  be  the  spiritual  ruler,  is  not 
limited  in  his  powers  by  the  expounders  of  the 
Koran,  as  in  other  Moslem  countries,  and  in 


spiritual  matters  the  Shereefs  of  Wasan  still  ex- 
ercise a  share  of  authority.  His  temporal  power 
is  despotic,  but  he  has  oft^n  to  contend  with  re- 
bellions of  the  more  warlike  Berber  tribes,  and 
therefore  maintains  a  large  military  force,  flis 
revenue,  derived  from  monopolies,  taxes,  tithes, 
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and  presents  from  officials,  is  estimated  at  $2,- 
500,000  a  year.  His  regular  army,  of  about 
10,000  trained  infantry  and  2,400  cavalry,  is  re- 
enforced  by  drafts  from  the  forces  of  provincial 
governors  when  he  undertakes  a  military  expedi- 
tion or  a  progress  between  the  capitals,  Fez  and 
Morocco,  or  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  area  of  the  empire  is  estimated  at  312,000 
square  miles,  of  which  76,000  miles  consist  of  ex- 
tensive fertile  plains  and  mountain  districts, 
26,000  miles  of  stepps,  and  210,000  fonn  part  of 
the  -Sahara,  includmg  the  oasis  of  Tuat.  The 
population  is  supposed  to  be  8,000,000  or  9,000,000. 
Fez  has  140,000  to  150,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
city  of  Morocco  40,000. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  is  rela- 
tively small,  owing  to  restrictions  on  trade  and 
intercourse.  Foreigners  are  not  permitted  to  re- 
side, or  even  travel,  in  the  interior.  The  value 
of  the  imports  in  1891  was  about  $9,000,000,  and 
of  exponts  $8,500,000.  Cotton  cloth  of  British 
manufacture  is  the  heaviest  article,  after  which 
come  sugar  loaves,  tea,  woolens,  hardware,  can- 
dles, and  silk.  The  chief  exports  are  chick-peas, 
wool,  olive  oil,  maize,  goat  skins,  almonds,  cat- 
tle, eggs,  gums,  slippers,  beeswax,  woolen  stuffs, 
dates,  and  canary  seed.  Export  of  wheat  is  pro- 
hibited. The  navigation  returns  for  1890  show 
2,512  entrances,  with  a  tonnage  of  930,105,  the 
French  and  British  tonnage  being  nearly  equal, 
the  Spanish  next,  and  the  Italian  next. 

Relations  with  Europe.— After  a  German 
envoy  to  Fez  had  obtained  for  his  country  a 
commercial  treaty  containing  some  new  conces- 
sions of  little  importance,  Sir  Charles  Euan- 
Smith,  the  British  minister  at  Tangier,  was  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  the  Moorish  court  in 
1892  to  press  for  the  opening  of  the  country  to 
foreign  trade,  which  he  did  in  so  unfortunate  a 
manner  that  the  negotiations  were  terminated 
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by  the  Sultan's  dismissing  the  English  envoy 
without  ceremony.  The  Comte  d' Aubieny  visited 
Fez  on  a  like  mission  from  the  French  Grovern- 
ment  a  few  months  later,  and  succeeded  in  nego- 
tiating a  commercial  convention,  but  he  obtained 
no  important  concession  either  in  the  way  of 
commercial  privileges  or  the  rectification  of  the 
Algerian  frontier.  The  French  have  been  build- 
ing a  railroad  in  the  Figuig  district,  and  have 
planned  to  extend  it  to  1  uat,  which  they  expect 
to  possess,  claiming  that  it  is  not  a  part  of 
Morocco.  Failing  to  obtain  an  adjustment  of 
the  boundary,  they  surveyed  it  alone  and  set  up 
boundary  stones.  They  also  built  a  line  of  forts 
to  enable  them  to  hold  the  countrjr  against  the 
Kabyles,  who  now  claim  to  be  subjects  of  Mo- 
rocco although  prior  to  the  French  occupation 
they  denied  such  allegiance.  In  1893  Sir  West 
Ridgeway  was  sent  as  a  special  envoy  of  the 
British  Government  to  repair  the  blunder  of  Sir 
Charles  Euan-Smith,  and  renew  the  good  rela- 
tions established  by  Sir  John  Drummond  Ilay. 
Before  proceeding  to  Morocco  he  visited  Paris 
and  Madrid  in  the  hope  of  securing  an  accord 
between  the  three  powere  chiefly  interested  in 
Morocco  in  respect  to  the  demands  that  should 
be  presented  to  tlie  Sultan  concerning  greater 
facilities  for  commerce  and  investment,  better 
security  for  foreigners  and  foreign  enterprises, 
and  more  latitude  to  establish  consular  agencies. 
The  British  mission  was  also  instructed  to  urge 
the  repression  of  the  slave  markets  that  are 
open  I V  held  in  the  interior.  Another  subject  of 
complaint  was  the  persecution  of  the  Moorish 
Jews,  of  whom  there  are  250,000,  and  who»  when 
they  have  money  or  valuables  to  be  extorted,  are 
often  cruelly  maltreated  by  the  officials.  The 
Spanish  Government,  claiming  a  reversionary 
right  to  political  supremacy  in  Morocco,  preferred 
to  maintain  perfect  liberty  of  action.  The  French 
Government  would  not  commit  itself  to  any  new 
proposals,  being  inclined  to  sympathize  with 
Spain's  pretensions.  When  Sir  West  Ridgeway 
arrived  at  Tangier  on  a  British  man-of-war,  the 
Spanish  and  French  governments  sent  war  ves- 
sels to  the  coast  of  Morocco  as  a  protest  against 
any  exclusive  action  on  the  part  of  England. 
The  special  envoy  found  no  way  to  reopen  nego- 
tiations or  to  restore  British  prestige. 

Siege  of  Melilla. — Ceuta  and  Melilla,  Span- 
ish posts  on  the  north  coast  of  Morocco,  have 
often  been  the  object  of  hostile  demonstrations 
on  the  part  of  the  neighboring  Moorish  popula- 
tion. Melilla,  situated  at  the  foot  of  tne  Riff 
mountains,  is  a  fortified  station  used  as  a  con- 
vict settlement  for  military  delinquents.  The 
Ritfian  Kabyles  are  an  unruly  and  fanatical  tribe 
over  whom  the  Sultan  can  exercise  no  effectual 
control.  They  are  addicted  to  piracy,  and  have 
often  fired  on  the  Spanish  sentinels.  The  Span- 
ish claim  all  the  territory  up  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  about  6  miles  inland,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1893  began  to  build  a  fort  at  Sidi  Guari- 
ach,  directly  inland  from  the  town  of  Melilla,  at 
the  limit  oi  Spanish  territory  and  close  to  some 
settlements  of  the  Kabyles,  The  hostile  dispo- 
sition lately  shown  by  the  Moors  impelled  them 
to  strengthen  their  fortifications  and  place  re- 
strictions on  trade.  On  Oct.  2  a  force  of  Moors 
estimated  at  6,000  attacked  the  new  fort  and 
drove  the  Spaniards  back  with  a  loss  of  3  officers 


and  18  men  killed  and  35  wounded.  The  Moors 
attempted  to  scale  the  walls  of  the  inner  line  of 
fortifications  and  carry  them  by  storm,  but  were 
met  by  bayonet  and  cavalry  charges  whenever 
they  advanced  in  close  order.  The  Moors  risked 
their  lives  bravely,  knowing  that  they  must  take 
the  citadel  by  assault,  as  the  garrison  was  sup- 
plied with  food  and  water  sufficient  to  last  till 
fresh  supplies  could  be  brought.  They  were 
armed  with  Remington  rifies  and  fought  with 
fanatical  fury,  pursuing  the  whites  up  to  the 
walls  of  the  citadel  despite  the  deadly  fire  direct- 
ed at  them  from  the  fort.  Gen.  Margallo,  the 
commandant,  led  the  sortie  that  covered  the  re- 
treat of  the  men  from  Fort  Guariach.  The  ar- 
tillery did  good  execution.  The  fire  was  some- 
times directed  at  buildings  within  range  on 
Moorish  territory,  especially  at  a  mosque,  which 
was  almost  demolished. 

On  the  following  day  a  truce  was  arranged  to 
enable  both  sides  to  bury  their  dead.  The  Moor- 
ish Government  expressed  its  readiness  to  make 
reparation,  and  warned  the  Riffian  tribes  against 
interfering  with  the  Spaniards,  whose  right  to 
build  forts  was  acknowledged.  Re-enforcements 
were  sent  to  Melilla,  where  the  garrison,  usually 
600  or  700,  had  dwindled  to  little  more  than  400. 
Guns  and  ammunition  were  dispatched  from  Mal- 
aga and  Sevilla  and  a  gunboat  was  ordered  to 
Melilla.  The  British,  French,  German,  and  Ital- 
ian representatives  in  Madrid  were  informed  by 
the  foreign  minister  that  Spain,  while  endeavor- 
ing to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  Morocco,  in- 
tended to  push  forward  the  work  on  the  forts 
and  would  chastise  every  attempt  of  Moorish  ag- 
gressors to  drive  her  from  the  coast.  The  Moor- 
ish tribesmen,  incensed  at  the  bombardment  of 
the  mosque,  gathered  in  thousands  round  Me- 
lilla. In  Spain  the  Government  deliberated  over 
the  question  of  undertaking  a  military  expedi- 
tion m  the  face  of  its  financial  difficulties  and  of 
the  danger  of  political  complications,  especially 
with  Great  Britain,  which  seemed  disposed  to 
seize  Tangier,  and  perhaps  Ceuta,  in  case  Spain 
should  disturb  the  status  quo.  The  whole  Span- 
ish army  was  eager  to  fight  the  Moors,  and  a 
dozen  regiments  volunteered  to  go  to  Melilla 
without  extra  pay.  The  Minister  of  Finance  re- 
ported that  90,000,000  pesetas  were  available  for 
military  operations.  The  Minister  of  War,  Gen. 
Lopez  Dominguez,  decided  on  a  defensive  policy. 
Troops  and  supplies  were  forwarded  slowly  after 
the  garrison  was  sufficiently  strengthened  to  hold 
the  position.  No  further  fighting  took  place  till 
Oct.  21,  when  a  reconnoitering  party  of  Spanish 
soldiers  was  fired  upon  and  driven  back,  and  in 
retaliation  the  forts  and  the  gunboat  "  Conde  de 
Venadito  "  shelled  the  Moors,  who  had  dug  lines 
of  trenches,  some  of  them  on  Spanish  territory. 
On  the  Spanish  side  rifle-pits  and  breastworks 
connected  the  line  of  forts  surrounding  the  town. 
There  were  half  a  dozen  of  these  forts,  circular 
brick  structures,  which  were  impregnable  against 
the  Moors  because  they  had  no  cannon.  The 
Moors  abandoned  their  intrench  men  ts  and  took 
refuge  in  the  hills  during  the  bombardment,  but 
returned  immediately  afterward.  On  Oct.  27, 
while  Gen.  Margallo  and  Gen.  Ortega  were  di- 
recting the  construction  of  intrenchments  at  the 
advanced  Spanish  lines,  close  to  the  Riff  trenches, 
they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  several  thousand 
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Moors,  who  poured  down  from  the  hills  in  spite 
of  the  fire  from  the  guns  of  the  forts  and  the  gun- 
boats. Their  small  force  were  shut  up  in  the 
forts  of  Caraellos  and  Cabrerizas.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  Gen.  Margallo  attempted  to  re- 
turn to  the  citadel,  but  was  killed  with  several 
of  his  soldiers.  His  body  and  2  captured  field 
guns  were  retaken  by  a  bayonet  charge  of  the  re- 
lieving force  that  came  up  immediately  after  the 
disaster.  Gen.  Ortega  made  a  successful  sortie, 
charging  the  Rifiian  trenches  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets, and  succeeded  in  provisioning  the  forts  of 
Rostrogordo,  Cabrerizas  Altas,  and  Cabrerizas 
Bajas,  which  were  entirely  cut  off  from  the  town. 
The  Spanish  losses  in  four  days'  fighting  were  7 
officers  and  15  privates  killed  and  21  officers  and 
67  privates  wounded.  On  Oct.  29  Gen.  Macias 
arrived  to  take  the  chief  command.  He  called 
for  more  troops,  and  to  meet  the  emergency  the 
Government  called  to  the  colors  all  the  reserves 
who  had  left  the  army  since  1888.  A  squadron 
of  gunboats  was  sent  to  cruise  along  the  coast  of 
Morocco,  and  Riffian  villages  within  range  were 
bombarded.  The  Spaniards  at  Melilla  were  able 
to  drive  back  the  Moors  by  daylight,  but  could 
not  hold  their  positions  at  night,  when  all  the 
work  accomplished  during  the  day  was  destroyed 
by  the  tribesmen.  On  Nov.  6  the'  besiegers,  who 
had  remained  quiet  for  several  days  and  allowed 
Fort  Camellos  to  be  revictualed,  advanced  in 
force  close  to  Melilla,  blocking  all  approaches  to 
the  forts.  A  concentrated  artillery  fire  prevent- 
ed them  from  destroying  the  boats  that  were 
engaged  in  debarking  horses  and  supplies  from 
a  steamer.  At  night  they  destroyea  the  roads 
and  then  retired.  The  Riffians  lost  their  com- 
mander, who  was  killed  by  a  shell  during  the 
fight  on  Nov.  6.  They  asked  for  an  armistice, 
which  Gen.  Macias  refused  to  grant.  Their 
trenches  were  cannonaded  daily,  and  more  than 
300  were  reported  to  have  been  killed.  An  en- 
voy from  Fez  commanded  the  Riffians  to  cease 
hostilities,  threatening  them  with  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Sultan.  At  his  reqnest  Gen.  Macias 
agreed  to  a  week's  truce  on  condition  that  host- 
ages should  be  given,  but  as  none  were  sent 
firing  was  continued.  The  Spanish  lines  were 
extended  to  several  villages  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Riffians.  By  the  aid  of  strong  search 
lights  a  heavy  cannonade  was  directed  against 
the  besiegers,  who  were  taken  by  surprise  on  the 
night  of  Nov.  13,  and  after  that  they  were  more 
wary  in  approaching  the  Spanish  positions  under 
cover  of  darkness.  A  company  of  guerrillas 
which  was  raised  among  the  convicts  met  the 
tribesmen  with  their  own  tactics  and  did  great 
execution  after  the  Moors  had  been  compelled  by 
the  constant  bombardment  to  abandon  their 
trenches.  The  Spanish  force  was  sufficient  to 
invade  Moorish  territory  and  chastise  the  Ka- 
byles,  but  the  Spanish  Government  still  observed 
its  purely  defensive  policy  for  fear  of  opening 
the  Morocco  question  and  provoking  England. 
Muley  Araaf,  the  Sultan's  brother,  accompanied 
by  Sidi  el  Ghamit,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
arrived  among  the  Riffians  and  entered  into  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Spanish  commander  with  a 
view  to  ending  hostilities.  The  Sultan  had  ad- 
mitted his  liability  for  the  breach  of  the  treaty 
of  1860,  which  guaranteed  the  security  of  the 
Spanish  territory.    The  Spanish  forces  were  in- 


creased until  there  were  24,000,  and  Marshal  Mar- 
tinez Campos  went  over  to  take  command,  with 
power  to  treat  with  the  Moors.  The  Riffians 
would  not  listen  at  first  to  Muley  Araaf,  but 
when  the  Spanish  re-enforcements  arrived  they 
kept  quiet  and  allowed  the  work  on  the  fort  at 
Siai  Guariach  to  proceed  under  the  protection  of 
a  guard  of  the  Sultan's  soldiers.  Muley  Araaf 
was  unable  to  obtain  from  Gen.  Campos  the  right 
desired  by  the  Riffians  to  trade  in  Melilla,  and 
was  not  authorized  to  settle  the  amount  of  the 
indemnity  due  to  Spain.  The  Riffians  were  in- 
duced to  suspend  hostilities  and  agree  to  a  neu- 
tral zone,  and  a  protocol  was  signed  by  Gen. 
Campos  and  Muley  Araaf  at  Fort  Sidi  Guariach 
on  Dec.  12,  1893,  the  matters  that  required  the 
consideration  of  the  Sultan  being  reserved  for 
further  negotiations. 

Marshal  Campos  was  sent  as  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary to  arrange  the  terms  of  settlement 
with  the  Sultan  and  his  ministers  at  the  city  of 
Morocco,  where  he  arrived  on  Jan.  29, 1894.  The 
Sultan  conceded  in  principle  the  Spanish  de- 
mands, but  suggested  arbitration  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  indemnity.  He  sent  a  circular 
note  to  the  powers,  but  got  no  support  from 
them,  and  on  March  5  signed  the  treaty.  It 
bound  the  Sultan  to  pay  20,000,000  pesetas  in 
installments,  and  in  case  of  default  4  custom- 
houses were  to  be  placed  under  Spanish  control 
and  to  be  retained  until  the  whole  indemnity 
was  paid.  The  Sultan  undertook  to  remove  the 
tribes  that  were  concerned  in  the  attacks  on 
Melilla ;  to  seek  out  the  ringleaders  and  punish 
them  severely ;  to  maintain  a  garrison  of  400 
Askaris  on  the  Melilla  frontier ;  to  keep  in 
check  the  Riff  tribes;  to  render  effective  the 
neutral  zone  of  500  metres  provided  for  in  the 
treaty  of  1860,  the  mosque  situated  within  to  be 
surrounded  with  a  high  wall  and  opened  only  at 
stated  religious  festivals ;  and  to  permit  Spanish 
consular  agents  at  Fez  and  Morocco. 

The  first  installment  fell  due  iust  after  the 
death  of  the  Sultan,  and  when  a  Spanish  treas- 
ury official  went  to  Mazagan  on  a  war  vessel  to 
collect  it  he  could  get  no  money  nor  any  definite 
assurance  as  to  its  future  payment. 

A  New  Snltan.— Muley  Hassan,  the  Sultan, 
while  making  one  of  his  periodical  progresses, 
died  suddenly  of  dysentery  on  June  7  at  Tad  la, 
between  Morocco  city  and  Casablanca.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  chosen  heir,  Muley  Abdul 
Aziz,  a  youth  of  fourteen  years,  who  was  his  son 
.  by  a  Georgian  woman,  Laela  Rekia,  his  favorite 
wife.  She  had  been  presented  to  him  originally 
by  the  Vizier  Sidi  el  Gharnit,  who  was  one  of 
his  companions  on  the  fatal  journey.  When 
the  expedition  reached  Rabat  the  ministers  and 
officials  and  the  officers  of  the  army  who  accom- 
panied it  swore  allegiance  to  Abdul  Aziz,  June 
11.  There  were  several  other  claimants  for  the 
throne,  chief  of  whom  were  Muley  Mohammed, 
the  late  Sultan's  eldest  son,  Muley  Omar,  the 
Khalifa  of  Fez,  another  son,  and  Muley  Ismail, 
the  brother  of  Muley  Hassan,  who  a  year  or  two 
before  had  been  deposed  from  office  on  account 
of  his  dangerous  popularity.  Muley  Mohammed, 
a  fanatical  Moslem,  was  expected  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt  among  the  tribes,  and  per- 
haps be  joined  by  4  of  his  brothers,  for  he  was 
the  son  of  a  legitimate  Shereefa,  not  of  a  Cir- 
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cassian  slave,  and  was  a  general  in  the  Moorish 
army  and  popular  with  the  troops.  The  Span- 
ish reserves  were  called  out  and  war  ships  were 
held  in  readiness  at  the  ports  near  the  'Morocco 
coast.  The  French  Government  ordered  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  to 
Oran,  and  the  British  authorities  dispatched 
vessels  to  Gibraltar  to  be  ready  to  defend  the  in- 
terests of  British  subjects  or  the  political  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  civil  war 
or  complications  arising  therefrom.  The  pow- 
ers finally  agreed  on  joint  action  in  case  military 
interference  became  necessary.  The  tribes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rabat  were  not  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  new  Sultan,  and  were  raided  by 
his  soldiers.  The  people  of  Fez  were  divided  in 
their  sympathies  between  the  rival  claimants. 
The  army  was  generally  attached  to  the  cause  of 
Abdul  Aziz,  but  not  the  viziers  who  were  at 
Fez.  When  the  new  Sultan  was  proclaimed 
there,  on  June  12,  there  occurred  an  uprising 
against  him,  which  was  speedily  suppreiied  by 
the  military.  The  officers  of  the  army  who 
were  concerned  in  it  were  executed.  The  Grand 
Vizier,  Mohammed  el  Arbi  ben  el  Mos^htar,  and 
his  brother,  the  Minister  of  War,  Mohammed 
ben  el  Arbi,  were  arrested  and  roughly^  treated, 
and  in  their  places  the  new  Grand  Vizier,  Mo- 
hammed ben  Mussa,  and  his  brother.  Said  ben 
Mussa,  were  installed.  Muley  Ismail,  who  was 
kept  a  prisoner  in  his  house  auring  the  disturb- 
ance, was  released  after  promising  to  support 
the  young  Sultan,  and  was  reinstated  in  his  for- 
mer office  of  khalifa  or  chief  judge.  Muley 
Abdul  Aziz  in  journeying  to  the  capital  received 
deputations  of  the  tribesmen,  and  ordered  im- 
mediate restitution  to  be  made  to  them  when 
they  complained  of  robbery  and  extortion.  The 
officials  who  were  believed  to  be  guilty  were  re- 
moved. Officers  whose  loyalty  was  suspected 
were  transferred  to  distant  commands.  The 
allegiance  of  the  citizens  of  Mequinez  and  Mara- 
kesh  was  purchased  by  the  abolition  of  octroi 
duties.  Muley  Mohammed,  who  had  set  out 
for  Sus,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  rival  court  among  the  fanatical  tribesmen, 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Marakesh  until 
he  signed  an  act  of  adhesion  to  the  new  em- 
peror.   The  people  both  of  the  towns  and  the 


country  were  generally  well  disposed  because 
the  harvest  had  been  an  unprecedented  one, 
prices  of  grain  were  lower  than  they  had  been 
for  years,  and  the  agriculturists  were  busy  gath- 
ering in  and  marketing  their  crops.  The  Sjian- 
ish  envoy  went  to  the  new  Sultan  while  he  was 
at  Rabat  and  obtained  a  promise  that  the  war 
indemnity  would  be  paid.  A  large  part  of  the 
installment  due  was  paid  over.  In  July  Muley 
Omar  cons{)ired  with  the  Vizier  Hadj  Hahim 
Zambi,  Sid  Mohammed  Segir,  chief  cadi  of  the 
army,  and  other  officials  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  throne  and  of  the  treasure  in  Fez,  and  they 
invited  Muley  Mohammed  and  one  of  the  late 
Sultan's  brothers  who  was  in  command  at  Tafi- 
let  to  join  them.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and 
the  conspirators  were  imprisoned  in  their  houses. 
The  Sultan  would  not  condemn  them  to  death, 
thoueh  urged  by  the  chief  officials  at  Fez,  say- 
ing that  his  father  had  never  ordered  the  death 
of  a  conspirator.  He  made  his  public  entry 
into  Fez  on  July  21,  amid  demonstrations  of 
popular  welcome.  In  August  the  Kabyles  threat- 
ened the  town  of  Mazagan,  where  some  oppres- 
sive Kaids  had  taken  refuge,  and  when  the  Sul- 
tan's troops  were  unable  to  disperse  them  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  sent  war  vessels  to  protect 
their  subjects.  The  question  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  consular  agents  at  Fez  was  brought 
forward  again  after  the  accession  of  the  new 
ruler.  Great  Britain  nominated  a  Moor  to  act 
as  consular  agent,  whereupon  the  French  Gov- 
ernment appointed  a  vice-consul  and  the  Span- 
ish, the  Italian,  and  other  governments  made 
preparations  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  Sultan 
begged  them  not  to  attempt  it,  and  repeated  his 
representations  after  the  French  vice-consul  had 
arrived  in  Fez  and  had  been  insulted  by  the  mob. 
Muley  Mohammed  was  reinstated  in  September 
in  the  post  of  khalifa  at  the  city  of  Morocco, 
which  he  had  held  under  the  late  Sultan  before 
he  fell  into  disgrace.  This  act  was  forced  upon 
the  Sultan  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Kabvles  of 
Erhamma,  of  Zeman,  and  of  Witaraan,  who  had 
supported  the  one-eyed  prince  in  his  claims  to 
the  throne  and  who  menaced  the  city  of  Morocco 
and  refused  to  be  pacified  unless  he  was  released 
from  imprisonment  and  restored  to  his  former 
powers  and  dignity. 
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NATIONAL   ACADEMY  OF   SCIENCES. 

The  officers  of  the  Academy^  in  1894  were :  Presi- 
dent, Othniel  C.  Marsh ;  Vice-President,  Francis 
A.  Walker;  Foreign  Secretary,  Wolcott  Gibbs; 
Home  Secretary,  Asaph  Hall ;  Treasurer,  John 
S.  Billings.  Two  meetings  were  held  in  1894. 
The  first  or  stated  meeting  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  April  17-20,  when  the  follow- 
ing papers  were  reaa : 

"The  Coral  Reefs  of  the  Bermudas,"  "The  So- 
called  Scrpuloe  Reefs  of  the  Bermudas,"  and  "  The 
Bathymetncal  Extension  of  the  Pelasric  Fauna,"  bv 
Alexander  Agassiz;  "The  Bacteria  of  River  Water ^' 
and  "  The  Inliuence  of  Light  upon  the  Bacillus  of 
Typhoid,  and  the  Colon  Bacillus,"  by  John  S.  Bill- 
ings ;  "  On  Late  Researches  on  the  Variation  of  Lati- 


tude," by  Soth  C.  Chandler;  "The  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Fishes,"  by  Theodore  Gill ;  "  Histo- 
logical Characteristics  of  Certain  Alpine  Plants  "  and 
"  Corrosions  by  Roots,"  by  George  L.  Goodale ;  "  Note 
on  a  Possible  Increase  in  the  Ultimate  Defining 
Power  of  the  Microscope,"  by  Charles  S.  Haatinffs; 
"  On  the  Infra-red  Spectrum,"  by  Samuel  P.  Lanjr- 
ley;  "New  Method  of  determining  the  Relative 
Affinities  of  Certain  Acids,"  by  M.  Carey  Lea;  "  On 
the  Change  of  Young's  Modulus  of  Elasticity  with 
Variation  of  Temperature,  as  .determined  ty  the 
Transverse  Vibration  of  Bars  of  Various  Teinpera- 
tures,"  "  On  the  Production  of  Beat  and  Beat  Tones 
by  the  Covibration  of  Two  Sounds  so  High  in  Pitch 
that  when  separately  sounded  they  are  Inaudible," 
and  "  On  the  Motions' of  Resonators  and  Other  Bodies 
caused  by  Sound  Vibrations,  with  Experimental  Il- 
lustrations ;  also  a  Reclamation,"  by  Alired  M.  Mayer; 
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and  **  Kecent  Gravity  Instruments  and  Results,''  b^ 
Thomas  C.  Mendcnhall :  also  a ''  Biographical  Memoir 
of  John  Le  Oonte,"  by  Joseph  Le  Conte. 

A  paper  was  read  by  George  C.  Comstock,  en- 
tled  '^An  Investigation  of  the  Aberration  and 
Atmospheric  Refraction  of  Light,  with  a  Modi- 
fied Form  of  the  Loewy  Prism  Apparatus." 

For  a  second  time  in  the  history  of  the  Acad- 
emy no  new  members  were  elected,  because  the 
many  names  presented  made  it  impossible  for  the 
members  to  agree  in  a  majority  upon  any  of  the 
candidates.  At  the  business  session  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  council  were  re-elected,  and  that 
body  now  includes,  besides  the  officers  previously 
mentioned,  George  J.  Brush,  Benjamin  A.  Gould, 
Samuel  P.  Langley,  Thomas  C.  Mendenhall, 
Simon  Newcomb,  and  Ira  Remsen. 

The  treasurer's  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
trust  funds  was  accepted  and  referred  to  an  au- 
diting committee.  The  aggregate  of  the  Bache 
fund,  the  Watson  fund,  the  Henry  Draper  fund, 
the  J.  Lawrence  Smith  fund,  the  Barnard  medal, 
and  the  Wolcott  Gibbs  fund  is  now  about  J>80,- 
000,  all  of  which  is  invested  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  interest  being  used  for  further- 
ance of  scientific  investigation. 

At  this  session  the  Watson  medal  was  awarded 
to  Seth  C.  Chandler,  of  Cambridge,  for  his  re- 
searches on  variable  stars  and  ou  the  variation 
of  latitude.  Also  at  this  meeting  the  death  of 
Charles  E.  Brown-S^quard  was  reported,  and  the 
preparation  of  a  biographical  memoir  was  as- 
signed to  Dr.  Ilenry  P.  Bowditch. 

The  scientific  session  was  held  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  Oct.  30  to  Nov.  1,  when  the  following 
papers  were  read : 

"On  the  Influence  of  Insolation  upon  Culture 
Media,  and  of  Desiccation  upon  the  Vitality  of  the 
Bacillus  of  Tvphoid,  of  the  Colon  Bacillus,  and  of 
the  SUphvlocbccus  Aureus,"  by  John  S.  Billings; 
**  Atmospheric  Dust  and  Aqueous  Precipitation  in 
Arctic  Keffions,''  bv  William  H.  Brewer :  "  Furtiier 
Researches  on  the  'Polar  Motion,"  by  Seth  C.  Chan- 
dler;  "  On  a  Certain  Theorem  in  Theoretical  Mechan- 
ics," by  J.  Willard  Gibbs;  "  Remarks  upon  the  Prog- 
res8  of  Work  upon  a  Handbook  of  the  Brachiopoda  " 
and  **  Note  upon  the  Occurrence  and  Distribution  of 
the  DictyospongidfB  in  the  Devonian  and  Carbonifer- 
ous Formations,"  by  James  Hall ;  "  On  Derived  Equa- 
tions in  Optics  "  and  "  On  a  Method  of  eliminating 
Secondary  l)isp>ersion,U8infir  Ordinary  Silicate  Glasses 
only,"  by  Charles  S.  Hastm^ ;  "  Literal  Expression 
for  the  Motion  of  the  Moon's  Perij?ee,"  by  George 
W.  Hill:  "  Infra-red  Spectrum,"  by  Samuel  P.  Lanjr- 
ley ;  **  The  Relation  ofGravitv  to  'Continental  Eleva- 
tion "  and  **  The  Le^al  Units  of  Electrical  Measure," 
by  Thomas  C.  Mendenhall ;  "  On  the  Effect  of  Pres- 
sure in  broadeninsr  Spectral  Lines,"  by  Albert  A. 
Michelson ;  "  The  Winnebago  County  (Iowa)  Mete- 
orites, and  the  Meteor,"  by  Hubert  A*.  Newton ;  "  An 
Indirect  Experimental  Determination  of  the  Energy 
of  Obscure  Heat "  and  "  Determination  of  the  Errors 
of  the  Circles  of  an  Electrotype  Copy  of  Tycho 
Brahc^s  Altitude  Azimuth"  Instrument  now  in  Pos- 
session of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,"  by  William 

A.  Rogers;  and  "Geographical  and  Bathymetrical 
Distribution  of  the  Deep  Sea  Echinoderms  discov- 
ered off  the  American  Coast  North  of  Cape  Ilatteras," 
bv  Addison  E.  Verrill ;  also  a  **  Biographical  Memoir 
of  Ferdinand  V.  Hay  den,"  by  Charles  A.  White. 

The  following  papers  were  read  by  gentlemen 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Academy  : 
"  The  Chemical  Nature  of  Diastase,"  by  Thomas 

B.  Osborne,  introduced    by  Samuel    W.  Johnson; 


"  Some  Features  in  the  Development  of  Brachio- 
pods,"  by  Charles  E.  Beecher,  and  "  On  the  Presence 
of  Devonian  Fossils  in  Strata  of  Carboniferous  Age," 
by  Henry  S.  Williams,  both  introduced  by  Othniel 
C.  Marsh ;  and  "  Report  on  photographing  Meteors," 
by  William  L.  Elkin,  introduced  by  llubert  A. 
Newton. 

The  death  of  Prof.  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  of  Har- 
vard Universitv,  was  reported,  and  to  his  asso- 
ciate, Dr.  Charles  L.  Jackson,  was  assigned  the 
prep|aration  of  a  biographical  memoir  of  him. 
During  the  vear  the  Academy  has  lost  by  death 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Brown-Sequard  and  Prof.  Josiah 
P.  Cooke  from  among  its  home  members,  and 
Prof.  Helmholtz  from  among  its  foreign  mem- 
bers. Sketches  of  these,  together  with  one  of 
William  D.  Whitney,  a  former  member,  may  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

NEBRASKA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  (Jnion  March  1,  1867;  area,  77,510  square 
miles.  The  |)opulation,  according  to  each  decen- 
nial census  since  admission,  was  122,993  in  1870; 
452,402  in  1880;  and  1,058,910  in  1890.  Capital, 
Lincoln. 

Goyernment.— The  following  were  the  State 
oflBcers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Lorenzo 
Crounse,  Republican  ;  Lieutenant  -  Governor, 
Thomas  J.  Majors;  Secretary  of  State,  John  C. 
Allen  ;  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  Eugene 
Moore;  Treasurer,  Joseph  S.  Bartley;  Attorney- 
General,  George  II.  Hastings ;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Alexander  K.  Goudy ;  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Lauds  and  Buildings,  A.  R. 
Humphrey ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
T.  L.  Norval ;  Associate  Justices,  A.  M.  Post  and 
T.  0.  C.  Harrison ;  Commissioners  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Robert  Ryan,  John  M.  Ragan,  and  Frank 
Irvine. 

Finances.— The  financial  condition  of  the 
State  is  not  good.  There  were  outstanding  war- 
rants on  the  general  fund,  Dec.  1,  to  the  amount 
of  $547,281.18,  and  on  the  feeble-minded  insti- 
tute fund  for  $61,256.93,  with  only  $28,503.67  in 
those  funds  from  which  to  pay  them.  But  there 
is  $417,313.61  in  the  treasury  belonging  to  the 
school  fund. 

The  limit  of  taxation  for  the  general  fund  is  5 
mills  on  the  dollar,  and  the  assessed  valuations 
are  very  low ;  the  property  of  the  State,  valued 
by  the  census  of  1890  at  $1,*275,685.514,  is  assessed 
at  $180,000,000.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  Board 
of  Educational  Lands  and  Funds  to  invest  the 
permanent  school  fund.  Few  counties  have 
made  issues  of  bonds  owing  to  the  depression  of 
business ;  in  some  instances  school  funds  have  . 
been  invested  in  them;  in  others,  attempts  to 
secure  them  have  failed. 

No  part  of  the  money  deposited  in  the  Capital 
National  Bank  of  Lincoln,  $236,364  (see  "Annual 
Cyclopffidia  "  for  1893,  p.  505),  has  been  recovered 
by  the  State  from  any  source.  The  bank  exam- 
iner found  that  the  bank  has  been  insolvent 
since  Jan.  2,  1885,  and  that  dividends  have  been 
declared  regularly  every  six  months  when,  in 
fact,  there  were  no  net  earnings.  The  receiver 
has  begun  a  suit  against  resident  stockholders  to 
recover  $213,708  of  these  unearned  dividends, 
and  similar  suits  will  be  brought  against  non- 
resident stockholders. 

Banks.— The  abstract  of  the  October  reports 
of  the  condition  of  the  114  national  banks  in 
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Nebraska,  exclusive  of  Omaha  and  Lincoln, 
"shows  an  improvement  in  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  State  since  the  report  of  July  18. 
While  there  are  3  banks  less  than  at  that 
date,  the  loans  and  discounts  are  greater  by 
$200,000.  The  average  reserve  held  by  the  bank's 
is  less  than  in  the  July  report.  The  October  re- 
port gives  the  total  resources  as  $24,380,544; 
loans  and  discounts,  $15,008,560;  stocks,  securi- 
ties, etc.,  $527,878:  banking  houses,  furniture, 
and  fixtures,  $1,247,678;  other  real  estate  and 
mortgages  owned,  $606,659;  lawful  money  re- 
serve in  banks,  $1,258,336.  Of  this  amount 
$747,785  was  in  gold  coin  and  gold  treasury  cer- 
tificates. 

^'Of  the  liabilities  the  capital  stock  paid  in 
amounted  to  $7,423,100;  surplus  funds,  $1,433,- 
910;  undivided  profits,  less  expenses  and  taxes 
paid.  $563,408;  dividends  unpaid,  $6,855;  in- 
dividual deposits,  $11,989,794.  The  average 
reserve  held  by  the  banks  was  31'92  per  cent." 

Railroads. — A  tabulated  statement  has  been 
made  by  the  State  Board  of  Transportation, 
which  shows  the  surplus  or  deficit  of  earnings 
per  mile  over  operating  expenses,  applying  to 
all  roads  in  Nebraska  since  1887  up  to  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1894.  This  statement  on  the 
face  shows  that  out  of  12  roads  in  the  State  only 
3 — the  Union  Pacific,  St.  Joseph  and  Grand 
Island,  and  the  Sioux  City,  O'Neill  and  North- 
west— have  earned  less  per  mile  than  operating 
expenses.  All  others  are  credited  with  earning 
a  surplus;  but  allowance  must  be  made  for 
taxes,  interest  on  funded  debt,  and  dividends, 
which  items  are  not  included  in  operating  ex- 
penses. The  item  of  taxes  amounts  to  from 
$160  to  $300  per  mile  per  year. 

Edncatlon. — The  average  daily  attendance  in 
the  public  schools  increased  from  161,152  in  1893 
to  171,198  in  1894.  The  cost  in  the  former  year 
was  $5,149,748,  and  in  the  latter  $4,745,556.  The 
falling  off  in  the  school  funds  was  due  to  the  gen- 
eral financial  depression  and  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  the  State  tax. 

The  total  enrollment  at  the  State  University 
was  1,156.  Over  300  were  in  the  preparatory 
course,  61  in  the  college  of  law,  127  in  the  school 
of  art  and  music.  The  report  complains  of  lack 
of  funds ;  half  of  the  money  comes  from  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  nearly  all  the  money  for 
buildings  thus  far  has  come  from  university  rev- 
enues primarily  intended  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion. The  State,  from  its  general  fund,  has 
given  but  $25,000.  It  is  seven  years  since  a 
'  building  has  been  erected  on  the  campus  by  leg- 
islative appropriations,  and  there  is  acrually  no 
more  room  for  1,200  students  than  was  provided 
for  400. 

State  Institutions. — The  sum  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  Legislature  of  1893  was  $2,- 
208,940.20,  against  $2,886,575.63  in  1891. 

Current  expenses  for  the  support  of  convicte  in  the 
Penitentiary  are  fixed  by  a  contract  made  by  the  Le^- 
islature.  The  affairs  of  the  normal  school  and  the 
university  are  under  control  of  a  board  of  education 
and  a  l)oard  of  re^ent«  respectively.  Hence  these  insti- 
tutions are  omitted  from  the  following  comparison : 

DurinjH^  1892  the  remaining  11  institutions  sup- 
ported 1,564  inmates  at  a  cost  for  current  expenses  of 
$390,678,  or  $248  per  capita^  or  68  cents  per  capita 
daily. 

During  1893  they  supported  1,822  inmates  at  an  ex- 


pense of  $411,897,  or  $226/>tfr  capita^  or  62  cents  ^xr 
capita  daily. 

During  1894  they  supported  5,042  inmates  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $398,327,  or  $192.61  ^«r  capita^  or  527  cents 
per  capita  daily. 

The  institutions  produced  $48,700  of  this  amount  in 
cash,  farm  and  garden  products. 

In  consequence  of  investigations  by  the  Legis- 
lature into  alleged  frauds  on  the  part  of  persons 
connected  with  State  institutions,  especially  the 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Lincoln  and  the  Peni- 
tentiary, prosecutions  w^ere  instituted;  but  no 
convictions  were  had.  The  coal  paid  for  at  the 
hospital  averaged,  for  1891,  546  tons  monthly, 
233  in  1892,  and  but  181  in  1893.  At  the  3  in- 
sane hospitals  the  annual  per  capita  expense 
was  reduced  from  $270.04  in  1892  to  $152.65  in 
1894  at  Hastings;  from  $229.72  to  $193.05  at 
Lincoln;  and  from  $270.34  to  $258.04  at  Norfolk 
during  the  corresponding  period. 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  at  Grand 
Island  had  210. enrolled  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
of  whom  179  were  present — 159  men  and  20 
women.  The  annual  expense  for  each  inmate 
was  reduced  from  $339.89  in  1892  to  $224.16  in 
1894. 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings 
ordered  the  Deaf-Mute  Institute  at  Omaha  to  be 
closed  at  such  time  as  the  superintendent  should 
find  that  no  funds  were  left  from  the  legislative 
appropriations.  The  attendance  was  137,  and 
the  per  capita  expense  for  six  months,  $36.10. 

The  graduating  class  of  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  at  Nebraska  City,  announced  their  in- 
tention of  staying  at  the  institution  after  their 
graduation,  claiming  to  be  wards  of  the  State ; 
the  principal  appealed  to  the  Attorney-General, 
who  replied  that  it  was  evidently  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  act  of  Legislature  establishing  the  in- 
stitution to  make  it  a  permanent  home  for  the 
pupils,  but  an  institution  for  educating  them  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

The  Girls'  Industrial  School,  at  Geneva,  has  had 
137  under  its  care  the  past  two  years,  of  whom 
10  have  died  and  56  have  been  paroled.  The 
per  capita  daily  cost  of  maintenance  was  44 
cents. 

Militia. — At  the  annual  encampment  1,144 
men  were  present  during  the  seven  days.  The 
cost  of  rations  and  the  wages  at  $1  a  day 
amounted  to  $12,886.  No  encampment  had 
been  held  for  three  years,  owing  to  lack  of  fnnds, 
but  the  last  Legislature  appropriated  $30,000. 
Five  companies  were  ordered  to  Omaha  to  sup- 
press riotmg  during  the  strike. 

Public  Lands.— According  to  the  Land  Com- 
missioner's report,  the  number  of  acres  belonging 
to  the  State,  under  grants  from  Congress,  not 
including  internal-improvement  lands,  which 
were  disposed  of  before  the  office  of  Land  Com- 
missioner was  established,  is  3,026,659*9.  Of  this 
acreage  there  are  in  the  common-school  lands, 
2,782,098-78  acres ;  agricultural  col  lege,  89,462-78 : 
university.  45,426-08;  Penitentiary,  32,044-01. 
The  last  Legislature  provided  for  the  disposal 
of  the  remaining  portion  of  an  original  grant  of 
45,594  acres  of  so-called  saline  land. 

The  State  lands  have  been  disposed  of  as  fol- 
low :  Deeded,  320,272-53  acres ;  contracted,  681,- 
614-65;  leased,  1,583,866-09;  vacant,  373,135-45. 
During  the  biennium,  Commissioner  Humphrey 
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has  disposed  of  land  by  deeding  41,050*83  acres ; 
leased  556,675-19  acres,*and  disposed  of  67,577-11 
acres  by  contract. 

There  has  been  a  long  controversy  over  the 
ownership  of  sections  16  and  36  in  that  part  of 
the  State  known  as  the  old  Ponca  Indian  reser- 
vation, now  in  Boyd  County.  The  State  claimed 
that  ^t  should  have  indemnity  lands  in  lieu  of 
those  lost  by  reason  of  the  selection  by  Indian 
allotment  of  school  lands  in  the  Ponca  reserva- 
tion, and  selections  of  such  lands  were  made  in 
the  county ;  but  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  refused  to  give  the  State  the  lands 
selected,  on  the  ground  that  no  grant  was  made 
to  the  State  of  sections  16  and  86  in  place  for 
school  purposes  under  the  act  extending  the 
boundary  line  of  the  State  by  Congress  in  1883, 
and  that  as  no  grant  was  made  to  the  State  of 
sections  16  and  36  in  place,  no  indemnity  should 
be  allowed  for  lands  lost  in  place. 

Under  this  decision,  the  United  States  Land 
Office  allowed  homestead  entries,  not  only  upon 
sections  16  and  36,  but  also  upon  the  indemnity 
selections  in  Boyd  Countv.  Appeal  was  taken 
to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  the  claim  of 
the  State  was  allowed,  and  the  lands  in  question, 
amounting  to  14,975  acres,  were  awarded  to 
Nebraska.  In  addition  to  this  confirmation  has 
been  made  of  the  claims  of  the  State  to  30,918 
acres  of  indemnity  lands  in  4  other  counties. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  in  August  the 
question  of  forfeiture  of  school  lands  by  pur- 
chasers in  arrears  in  their  payments  came  up. 
About  3,000  have  failed  to  make  the  payments 
due.  In  view  of  the  crop  failure  and  the  general 
emergency,  the  board  decided  to  waive  the  right 
of  forfeiture  until  after  the  next  harvest. 

The  Drought. — Great  distress  was  caused  by 
the  partial  failure  of  the  crops  in  1893,  and  their 
total  destruction  in  a  large  part  of  the  State  in 
1894,  in  consequence  of  the  long-continued 
drought.  The  southwestern  part  of  the  State 
suffered  severely.  Local  aid  was  given  in  various 
districts  and  counties  by  affording  work  on  pub- 
lic improvements  to  tlfie  needy ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernor reorganized  the  relief  commission  of  1891, 
which  was  active  in  soliciting  and  distributing 
aid.  More  than  4,000  families  were  under  its 
care  in  December.  Contributions  were  sent 
from  other  States,  amounting  in  all  to  about  150 
car  loads,  50  of  which  were  cotJ,  and  the  re- 
mainder flour,  grain,  etc.  The  railroads  gave 
free  transpoi-tation.  Oregon  sent  several  car 
loads  of  provisions  through  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Portland.  A  car  load  of  com  and 
North  Carolina  rice  was  contributed  by  the  At- 
lantic Coast  line.  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Iowa 
also  gave  generous  assistance ;  and  at  the  close 
of  DecemTOr  a  movement  was  begun  to  collect  a 
t  rain  load  of  com  and  meat  from  the  gouth,  mak- 
infT  up  the  train  at  Atlanta, 

Irrigation.— An  article  by  S.  D.  Cox  gives  a 
table  of  the  irrigating  ditches  and  canals  already 
in  operation  in  Scott's  Bluff  and  Cheyenne  (!!oun- 
ties.  in  the  westem  part  of  the  State.  The  water 
is  from  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte.  In  31  of 
these  ditches  266  miles  have  been  finished  at  a 
cost  of  $418,000.  The  number  of  acres  under 
ditch  is  143,100.  The  depth  ranges  from  1  to 
8  feet,  and  the  width  on  tne  bottom  from  4  to 
48. 


The  Law  on  Maximam  Freight  Rates.— 

This  law,  known  as  the  Newberry  Taw  (see  **  An- 
nual Cyclopedia"  for  1893,  pp.  503  and  506),  has 
been  before  the  courts  more  than  a  year.  The 
decision  in  the  Federal  court  was  that  while  the 
act  was  constitutional  on  technical  grounds,  the 
Legislature,  in  reducing  the  rates  for  local  traffic 
29^  per  cent.,  attempt^  to  take  the  property  of 
the  roads  without  just  compensation,  it  being 
shown  upon  evidence  that  the  reduction  was  be- 
low a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  service 
rendered.  Consequently  the  injunction  was  sus- 
tained without  prejudice  to  future  action  should 
circumstances  change  so  as  actually  to  reduce 
the  reasonable  charges  for  transportation  by  the 
roads  to  the  figures  indicated  in  the  act. 

Lawlessness.— The  treasurer  of  Holt  County, 
Barrett  Scott,  was  accused  of  dishonesty  in  tlie 
management  of  the  money  under  his  care,  and 
an  investigation  was  made.  He  set  out  for  Mex- 
ico, but  was  brought  back  and  tried,  the  amount 
embezzled  being  fixed  at  $32,000.  His  bonds- 
men were  sued,  but  the  suit  was  dismissed  on  a 
technicality.  On  the  night  of  Dec.  31  he  was 
taken  from  the  carriage  in  which  he  was  riding 
with  his  wife  by  a  band  of  masked  men.  His 
fate  was  unknown  till  Jan.  19,  1895,  when  his 
body  was  found  in  Niobrara  river.  There  was  a 
rope  around  his  neck,  and  he  had  evidently  been 
hanged  and  then  thrown  into  the  water. 

Labor  Interests.— Labor  circles  were  excited 
by  the  decision  of  Judge  Dundy,  given  in  Janu- 
ary at  Omaha,  reducing  wages  on  the  Union  Pa- 
cific system.  The  reduction  affected  employees 
in  ail  departments,  and  amounted  to  nearly  10 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  organized  labor 
gained  a  victory  in  the  decision  of  Judge  Cald- 
well at  Omaha,  April  5,  that  the  receivers  of  the 
Union  Pacific  had  no  right  to  cut  the  wage 
schedule  down  arbitrarily  without  notifying  em- 
ployees, declaring  that  there  is  no  eouity  in  re- 
Qucing  wages  below  what  is  reasonable  and  just, 
in  order  to  pay  dividends  and  interest. 

There  was  great  excitement  at  Omaha  about 
April  20,  when  a  part  of  the  **  Industrial  Army  " 
was  at  Council  Bluffs,  over  the  refusal  of  the 
railroads  to  carry  them  free  across  Iowa.  Several 
thousand  laborers  left  work  and,  forming  in  line, 
marched  across  the  bridge  to  Council  Bluffs  with 
the  intention  of  aiding  the  army.  A  train  was 
captured  for  the  use  of  the  army,  but  as  Kelly 
refused  to  take  it  and  issued  an  order  to  his 
men  to  start  forward  on  foot  the  excitement 
subsided. 

A  mass  meeting  of  the  unemployed  was  held 
at  Lincoln,  ApriJ  22,  to  recruit  a  company  for 
the  army.  A  train  was  captured  by  the  Indus- 
trials, arid  recaptured  by  Federal  troops  at  Ogal- 
lala;  250  of  the  Commonwealers  were  taken  pris- 
oners. They  were  supposed  to  have  seized  the 
train  with  the  idea  that  they  would  be  arrested 
and  taken  to  Omaha  for  trial,  and  thus  be  carried 
300  miles  on  their  journey. 

During  the  railroad  strikes  in  the  summer  the 
strikers  undertook  to  stop  the  packing-house 
business  in  South  Omaha;  they  attacked  the 
employees  on  their  way  to  work  and  stoned  the 
dummy  train  at  Sheely,  which  was  used  to  carry 
the  men  to  and  from  South  Omaha,  on  Aug.  8. 
State  troops  were  sent  to  the  place,  and  order 
was  restored. 
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Political. — The  State  ConYention  of  Repub- 
licans was  held  at  Omaha,  Aug.  22.  The  resolu- 
tions, while  favoring  bimetallism  and  demand- 
ing the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard 
money,  insisted  "  that  the  parity  of  the  value  of 
the  two  metals  be  maintained,  so  that  every  dol- 
lar, paper  or  coin,  issued  by  the  Government, 
shall  be  as  good  as  any  other,'*  declared  in  favor 
of  protective  duties  and  reciprocity  with  Mexico, 
the  South  and  Central  American  republics,  and 
the  Government  of  the  West  Indies ;  for  more 
State  control  of  railroads,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
maximum  freight-rate  bill;  and  declared  that 
no  railroad  should  issue  stock  or  bonds  except 
for  property  actually  received  "  and  applied  to 
the  purpose*  for  which  such  corporation  was  cre- 
ated, and  all  stock  dividends  and  other  fictitious 
increase  of  the  capital  stock  or  indebtedness  of 
any  such  corporation  should  be  void  "  ;  also  for 
arbitration  in  labor  troubles ;  denounced  trusts 
and  the  concessions  in  the  present  tariff  to 
the  sugar  and  whisky  tnists ;  recommended  an 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  providing 
for  investment  of  the  permanent  school  fund  in 
State,  county,  and  school-district  bonds;  and 
favored  legislation  to  encourage  the  production 
of  beet  sugar.  Nominations  were  made  as  fol- 
lows :  For  Governor,  Thomas  M.  Majors ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, R.  E.  Moore;  Secretary  of 
State,  J.  A.  Piper;  Auditor,  Eugene  Moore; 
Treasurer,  Joseph  S.  Bartley;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  H.  R.  Corbett ;  Attorney- 
General,  A.  S.  Churchill ;  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Lands  and  Building,  H.  C.  Russell. 

The  candidates  nominated  by  the  Prohibition- 
ists were  the  following :  For*  Governor,  E.  A. 
Gerrard;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Belle  G.  Bige- 
low;  Secretary  of  State,  L.  Hompes:  Auditor, 
Lein  J.  Smith;  Treasurer,  D.  L.  Fond;  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  F.  Bemiee  Kear- 
ney; Attorney-General,  J.  L.  Mack;  Commis- 
sioner of  Lands,  Henry  M.  Hill ;  United  States 
Senator.  C.  E.  Bentley. 

The  People's  party  held  its  convention  at 
Grand  Island,  Aug.  24.  The  resolutions  reaf- 
firmed the  Omaha  platform ;  demanded  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to 
1 ;  branded  as  treason  to  labor  in  every  field  the 
unconditional  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of 
the  Sherman  law ;  and  demanded  national  laws 
for  encouragement  of  irrigation :  declared  for  a 
liberal  service  pension  for  old  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors, the  municipal  ownership  of  public  works, 
compulsory  arbitration  of  troubles  between  cap- 
ital and  labor,  for  a  maximum  freight  law  or 
the  enforcement  of  the  one  now  on  the  statute 
books,  and  for  the  immediate  relief  of  drought 
sufferers.  The  ticket  follows :  For  Governor,  S. 
A.  Holcomb ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  N.  Gaffin ; 
Secretary  of  State,  James  M'Fadden ;  Auditor, 
C.  A.  Wilson;  Treasurer,  John  H.  Powers;  At^ 
tomey-General,  Daniel  B.  Carey;  Commissioner 
of  Lands,  Sidney  J.  Kent;  Superintendent  of 
Instruction,  W.  A.  Jones. 

A  meeting  of  free-silver  Democrats  was  held 
in  Omaha,  July  31,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
an  address  to  the  Democrats  of  the  State  on  the 
silver  question.  In  the  address  men  of  that  party 
were  urged  to  stand  by  the  double  standard,  and 
they  were  advised  to  go  forward  and  hold  con- 
ventions and  elect  delegates  to  the  State  conven- 


tion without  waiting  for  the  State  central  com- 
mittee to  set  a  date  for  that  convention.  Silver 
men  of  all  parties  were  invited  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  supporting  silver  candidates.  The  con- 
vention was  neld  &pt.  26,  at  Omaha.  The  free- 
silver  party,  which  was  also  in  favor  of  fusion 
with  the  People's  party,  was  in  control,  all  con- 
tests for  seats  were  decided  in  their  favor,  and 
the  result  was  a  bolt  by  the  Administration 
Democrats,  who  placed  a  lickbt  of  their  own  in 
the  field.  The  majority  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  and  the  minority  report  differed 
only  in  regard  to  the  silver  Question,  the  latter 
declaring  for  a  gold  basis.  The  former,  which 
was  adopted,  commended  the  income  tax,  advo- 
cated election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the 
people,  and  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
making  a  president  ineligible  for  re-election  ;  de- 
nounce tne  A.  P.  A.  movement ;  declared  that 
all  paper  money  should  be  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  Government  should  have  the 
option  of  redeeming  it  in  gold  or  silver,  and 
all  money — gold,  silver,  and  paper — should  be 
full  legal  tender;  and,  favoring  the  immediate 
restoration  of  free  and  unlimitod  coinage  of  sil- 
ver, said : 

We  indorse  the  language  uaed  by  Hon.  John  G. 
Carlisle  in  1878,  when  he  denounced  the  "  conspiracy  " 
to  destroy  silver  money  as  ^*  the  most  gigantic  crime 
of  this  or  any  other  age,"  and  we  a^ree  with  him  that 
*'the  consummation  of  such  a  sclieme  would  ulti- 
mately entail  more  misery  upon  the  human  race  than 
all  the  wars,  pestilences*,  and  famines  tliat  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  nistory  of  the  world.'' 

The  names  of  the  following  candidates,  5  of 
whom  were  nominees  of  the  People's  party,  were 

S laced  upon  the  ticket :  For  Governor,  Silas  A. 
folcomb;  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  N.  Gaffln ; 
Secretary  of  Stete,  F.  J.  Ellick;  Treasurer,  G. 
A.  Luikhart ;  Auditor,  J,  C.  Dahlman ;  Attorney- 
General,  D.  B.  Carey ;  Superintendent  of  Instruc- 
tion, W.  A.  Jones ;  Commissioner  of  Lands,  S.  J. 
Kent. 

The  Administration  wing  of  the  party,  though 
yielding  to  the  majority  on  the  silver  quest  ion 
and  the  choice  of  a  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator,  withdrew  when  the  Populist  candidates 
were  nominated,  and  chose  a  ticket  of  it.s  own, 
as  follows:  For  Governor,  P.  D.  Sturdevant; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  R.  A.  DunpTiy ;  Secretary 
of  State,  W.  P.  Rolfe;  Auditor.  Otto  Bauman; 
Treasurer,  Luke  Breidenthal :  Attorney- General, 
John  n.  Ames;  Commissioner  of  Lands,  Jacob 
Bigler;  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  Milton 
Doolittle.  Both  factions  filed  certificates  of  the 
nominations  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  each 
claimed  the  right  to  have  its  ticket  placed  on  the 
official  ballot  as  the  Democratic  ticket.  Each 
made  a  protest  according  to  law  against  the 
nominations  of  the  other.  The  Secretary  of 
Stat«  decided  in  favor  of  the  "fusion"  ticket, 
and  announced  that  he  would  place  the  names  of 
the  5  candidates  on  the  ballot  both  as  Demo- 
crats and  as  Populists.  It  was  contended  that 
no  name  could  appear  twice  on  the  ballot,  and 
the  Attorney-Generars  opinion  coincided  with 
this  view. 

The  Administration  Democrats  carried  the 
matter  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  form  of  a 
petition  for  a  mandamus  restraining  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  from  placing  the  other  ticket  under 
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the  beading  "  Democratic  "  and  the  Secretary  at 
the  same  time  asked  the  opinion  of  the  court  as 
to  how  the  names  should  be  placed  upon  the  bal- 
lot. The  decision  of  the  court  was  against  the 
straight  Democrats,  the  writ  being  denied.  They 
desired  the  court  to  direct  the  Secretary  to  give 
a  separate  line  to  each  party  designation,  and 
also  to  add  to  the  designation  **  straight  Demo- 
crat,*' the  words  *'by  petition,"  B^h  candi- 
date's name  appeared  but  once,  and  on  the  same 
line  with  it  was  the  name  of  the  party  or  parties. 

At  the  election,  Nov.  6,  the  Democrat-Populist 
candidate  for  Governor,  Silas  A.  Holcomb,  was 
elected  by  a  vote  of  97,815,  to  94,613  for  Majors, 
Republican,  and  4,439  for  Gerrard,  Prohibition- 
ist All  the  other  State  officers  elected  are  Re- 
publicans. Five  of  the  6  Congressmen  are  Re- 
publicans. The  Legislature  stands  as  follows 
on  joint  ballot :  Democrats,  4 ;  Republicans,  97 ; 
Populists,  11 ;  Populist-Democrats,  20. 

IHETHEBLANDS,  a  constitutional  monarchy 
in  western  Europe.  The  First  Chamber  of  the 
States  General  has  50  members,  elected  by  the 
provincial  legislatures  for  nine  years,  one  third 
retiring  every  three  years.  The  Second  Cham- 
ber is  composed  of  100  members,  elected  for  four 
years  by  all  male  citizens  twenty-three  years  of 
age  who  pay  10  guilders  of  land  taxes  or  per- 
sonal taxes  above  the  limit'  of  partial  exemption, 
or  are  entitled  to  the  lodger  franchise.  The 
reigning  sovereign  is  Queen  Willemina,  bom 
Aug.  31, 1880,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Willem 
III,  whom  she  succeeded,  Nov.  23,  1890.  Her 
mother,  the  Dowager-Queen  Emma,  a  princess 
of  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  acts  as  Regent  during  her 
minority.  The  ministry,  constituted  Aug.  20, 
1891,  was  composed  as  follows :  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  of  Foreiffn  Affairs,  Dr.  G. 
van  Thienhoven ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  J. 
P.  Tak  van  Poortvliet;  Minister  of  Finance, 
Dr.  N.  G.  Pierson;  Minister  of  the  Colonies, 
Baron  W.  K.  van  Dedem ;  Minister  of  Justice, 
Dr.  H.  J.  Smidt ;  Minister  of  War,  Lieut.-Col. 
A.  L.  G.  Seyffardt;  Minister  of  Marine,  J.  C. 
Jansen ;  Minister  of  Waterstaat,  Commerce,  and 
Industry,  C.  Lely. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  12,64»  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion, as  computed  at  the  close  of  1892,  was 
4,669,576.  Of  this  number,  2,309,547  were  males 
and  2.360,029  females.  Of  the  total,  1,506,703 
lived  in  21  towns  of  more  than  20,000  inhabit- 
ants and  3,162,873  in  rural  communes — 32*2 
and  67*8  per  cent,  respectively.  The  principal 
cities  are  Amsterdam,  with  437,892  inhabitants ; 
Rotterdam,  with  222,233 ;  and  's.Gravenhage,  or 
The  Hague,  with  169,828.  The  number  of  mar- 
riages in  1892  was  33,530;  of  births,  148,714;  of 
deaths,  97,530:  excess  of  births,  51,184.  The 
number  of  emigrants  was  6,290,  all  bound  for 
North  America  except  79  for  South  Africa. 

Finances. — The  budget  estimate  of  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  for  1894  is  128,263,725  guilders 
(1  guilder  =  40  cents),  and  of  expenditure  136,- 
034,827  guilders.  Of  the  revenue,  11,740,000 
guilders  are  the  estimated  receipts  from  the 
land  tax,  11,611,000  guilders  from  the  personal 
tax,  1,456,000  guilders  from  patents,  6,800,000 
guilders  from  the  new  tax  on  capital  imposed 
in  1893.  3,067,000  guilders  from  the  other  new 
tax  on  incomes  from  trades  and  professions,  41,- 


950,000  guilders  from  excise  duties,  19,677,000 
guilders  from  indirect  taxes,  5,761,()00  guilders 
from  import  duties,  215,815  guilders  from  the 
assay  tax  on  gold  and  silver,  2,335,000  guilders 
from  domains,  7.750,000  guilders  from  the  post 
office,  1,363,000  guilders  from  telegraphs,  661,500 
guilders  from  the  state  lottery.  132,000  guilders 
from  shooting  and  fishing  licenses,  1,400,000 
guilders  from  pilot  dues,  4,515  guilders  from 
mine  dues,  3,950,000  guilders  from  state  rail- 
roads, and  8,569,895  guilders  from  other  sources. 
Of  the  expenditures,  804,000  guilders  are  for 
the  civil  list,  666,872  guilders  for  the  legislative 
bodies  and  the  royal  Cabinet,  784,929  guilders 
for  foreign  affairs,  5,364,574  guilders  for  justice, 
12.860,117  guilders  for  the  interior,  15,619,355 

fuilders  for  the  navy,  19,031,217  guilders  for 
nance,  22,323,776  giiUders  for  war,  22,052,550 
guilders  for  Waterstaat  and  commerce,  1,431,075 
guilders  for  the  colonies,  35,055,359  guilders  for 
the  public  debt,  and  50,000  guilders  for  contin- 
gencies. 

The  public  debt  in  1894  consisted  of  607,220,900 
guilders  of  2J-per-cent.  bonds,  89,068,550  guilders 
of  3-per-cents.,  1,470,000  guilders  of  redeemable 
sinking-fund  bonds,  376,959,000  guilders  of  Sf- 
per-cent.  bonds  or  converted  4-per-cents.,  2,013,- 
700  guilders  of  assumed  railroad  bonds,  and 
15,000,000  guilders  of  paper  money,  making  a 
total  of  1,091,732,150  guilders,  against  1,098,- 
966,950  guilders  in  1893.  The  interest  charge 
for  1894  was  81,415,825  guilders,  and  the  sink- 
ing-fund charge  3,032,800  guilders. 

Commerce. — The  shares  of  the  different  coun- 
tries in  the  special  commerce  for  1893  were  as 
follow : 


COUNTRIES. 

Import.. 

Esporta. 

Great  Britain 

263,800,000 

2b8,800.00(» 

175,600,000 

20,100,000 

18,800,000 

88.800,000 

45,600,000 

10,500,000 

6,400,000 

26,800,000 

198,000,000 

68,400,000 

7,400,000 

16M  00,000 

14,200,000 

266,800,000 

Germany 

660,900,000 

Belgium 

167,900,000 

France 

10,000,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 

8,700,000 

RnBda 

Ronmanla. 

6,900,000 

Turkey 

Italy 

8,700,000 

6,000,000 

Spain 

1,700,000 

Dutch  Eaat  India 

67,100,000 

British  East  India 

700.000 

Africa.    

12,200,000 

United  States   

Other  countries 

21,800,(»00 
18,700,000 

Total 

1,408,700,000 

1,116,600,000 

In  the  total  value  of  the  imports,  407.600,000 
guilders  represent  alimentary  substances,  510,- 
400,000  guilders  raw  materials,  251,600,000  guil- 
ders manufactured  products,  218,200,000  guilders 
miscellaneous  mercnandise,  and  20,900,000  guil- 
ders precious  metals.  In  the  total*  for  exports, 
374,700,000  guilders  stand  for  alimentary  arti- 
cles, 373,200,000  guilders  for  raw  materials, 
252,900,000  guilders  for  manufactured  articles, 
111,400,000  guilders  for  miscellaneous  articles, 
and  4.400,000  guilders  for  precious  metals.  Some 
of  the  largest  imports  and  their  values  in  1892, 
when  the  total  importation  was  valued  at  1,282,- 
000,000  guilders,  were  the  following  articles: 
Cereals,  176,578,000  guilders ;  drugs,  176,064,000 
guilders;  iron  and  steel,  120,682,000  guilders; 
textiles,  raw  and  manufactured,  97,653,000  guil- 
ders; sugar,  43,285,000  guilders ;  coal,  42,720,000 
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guilders;  copper,  38,978,000  guilders;  rice,  37,- 
698,000  guilders;  coflfee,  31,734,000  guilders; 
wood,  29,404,000  guilders ;  margarine,  23,170.000 
guilders.  Some  of  the  largest  exports,  and  their 
values,  out  of  a  total  of  1,134,000,000  guilders 
for  1892,  were:  Drugs,  185,889,000  guilders; 
textiles,  raw  and  manufactui-ed,  126,065,000 
guilders ;  cereals  and  flour,  92,978,000  guilders ; 
iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof,  76,- 
015,000  guilders ;  margarine,  55,899,000  guilders ; 
su^ar,  47,279,000  guilders ;  vegetables,  21,236,000 
guilders;  paper,  20,911,000  guilders. 

Navigation. — There  were  entered  during  1893, 
at  the  ports  of  Holland,  1,467  sailing  vessels,  of 
1,131,384  cubic  metres,  of  which  603,  of  283,166 
cubic  metres,  were  registered  as  Netherlandish. 
The  number  entered  with  cargoes  was  1,235,  of 
1,085,102  cubic  metres-  The  total  number  cleared 
was  1,512,  of  1,153,601  cubic  metres.  The  steam- 
ers entered  were  7,711  in  number,  of  16.572,844 
cubic  metres,  of  which  2,119,  of  4,900,976  cubic 
metres,  were  of  Dutch  register,  and  7,284,  of  15,- 
904,903  cubic  metres,  were  with  cargoes.  The 
number  of  sailing  vessels  cleared  was  1,512,  of 
1,153,601  cubic  metres;  the  number  of  steamers 
was  7,558,  of  16,232,714  cubic  metres. 

The  Netherlandish  merchant  navy,  on  Jan.  1, 
1893,  consisted  of  447  sailing  ships,  of  349,206 
cubic  metres,  and  150  steamers,  of  479,314  cubic 
metres. 

Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.— The 
length  of  the  Dutch  railroads  on  Jan.  1,  1893, 
was  1,839  miles,  of  which  986  miles  belonged  tb 
the  state.  The  capital  invested  in  the  state  rail- 
roads was  262,674,000  guilders  to  Jan.  1,  1892. 

The  post  office  in  1893  carried  in  the  mails 
60,760,000  domestic  and  19,864  foreign  letters, 
81,394,000  domestic  and  4,889,000  foreign  postal 
cards,  101,699,000  domestic  and  11,631,000  for- 
eign newspapers  and  circulars,  and  2,807,000  do- 
mestic registered  letters  and  postal  orders  rep- 
resenting 292,414,000  francs,  and  450,000  foreign, 
of  the  declared  value  of  106,945,000  francs.  The 
receipts  were  14,791,549  francs,  and  the  expenses 
12,042,430  francs. 

The  state  telegraphs  in  1893  had  a  length  of 
3,440  miles,  witli  12,350  miles  of  wire.  The 
number  of  internal  dispatches  was  2,235,432,  and 
of  international  dispatches  2,155,633.  The  re- 
ceipts were  2.941,825  francs ;  expenses,  4,429,366. 

Tlie  Waterstaat.— The  dikes  and  canals  of 
Holland  are  in  charge  of  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  There  are  1.007,170 
miles  of  canals  and  3,000  miles  of  canalized  riv- 
ers, chief  of  which  is  the  YsseJ. 

A  commission  that  has  studied  the  question  of 
draining  the  Zuyder  Zee  has  recommended  that 
the  work  be  carried  out.  It  is  proposed  to  re- 
claim from  the  sea  about  450,000  acres,  the  value 
of  which  is  estimated  at  326,000,000  guilders. 
The  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  189,000,000 
guilders,  to  which  must  be  added  compensation 
to  ftshermen  and  defensive  works,  making  the 
total  cost  315,000,000  guilders.  The  draining  is  to 
be  carried  out  by  means  of  a  sea  dike  from  North 
Holland  to  Priesland.  The  wall  will  be  216  feet 
wide  at  the  base,  and  its  top  will  be  17f  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Amsterdam.  On 
the  inner  side,  below  the  summit,  will  be  laid  a 
railroad  track  beside  a  wagon  road.  The  sea 
having  been  barred  out,  4  different  areas  will  be 


inclosed  in  separate  embankments,  containing  in 
the  aggregate  750  square  miles  of  powers  or  re- 
claimed areas,  which  will  be  emptied  by  pump- 
ing. As  the  shallower  parts  are  draineci  they 
will  be  successively  brought  under  cultivation. 
It  is  reckoned  that  within  ten  years  from  the  be- 
ginninff  of  the  work  25,000  acres  will  be  re- 
deemed annually.  When  the  work — which  is  to 
be  spread  over  a  period  of  thirty- three  vears — 
shall  have  been  completed,  the  Zuyder  2ee  will 
be  reduced  to  a  central  channel  17  miles  wide, 
to  be  called  the  Ysselmeer,  communicating  with 
the  sea  by  locks  at  Wieringen,  with  Amsterdam 
by  a  branch  3  miles  wide,  and  with  the  mouth  of 
the  Yssel  by  a  shorter  branch.  About  350  square 
miles  have  been  reclaimed  by  similar  works,  the 
most  important  area  being  the  Haarlem  polder, 
covering  72  square  miles.  The  recovery  of  the 
land  under  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  was  submerged 
as  the  result  of  a  series  of  floods  beginning  in 
the  year  1170  and  ending  in  1410,  will  have  one 
serious  drawback  in  the  destruction  of  the  fish- 
eries, which  employ  3,000  persons  and  bring  m 
about  1,000,000  guilders  a  year. 

Franchise  Crisis.— In  the  session  of  1893-94 
the  long-expected  bill  for  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Tak  van  Poort- 
vliet.  All  parties  have  agreed  that  the  franchise 
ought  to  be  extended!.  The  Constitution  of  1848 
fixed  a  property  qualification — 20  guilders  of 
taxes  in  tne  small  townships,  and  ranging  up  to 
160  guilders  in  the  large  cities.  There  were  not 
more  than  130,000  electors  in  a  population  of 
4,000,000  before  the  Constitution  of  1887  was 
adopted,  under  which  the  taxpaying  qualifica- 
tion was  lowered  and  the  electorate  more  than 
doubled.  That  Constitution  does  not  prescribe 
a  property  qualification  of  any  sort,  but  simply 
states  that  Dutchmen  to  be  voters  must  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-three  years  and  possess 
the  attributes  of  fitness  and  social  well-being, 
and  enumerates  as  disqualifications  degradation 
from  the  franchise  by  the  judgment  of  a  crim- 
inal court,  a  legal  judgment  declaring  one  unfit 
to  manage  his  property,  the  receiving  of  alms  or 
public  charity,  ana  a  failure  to  pay  the  tax  im- 
posed in  the  preceding  year,  provided  a  tax- 
paying  limitation  is  a  part  of  tne  electoral  law. 
When  the  Conservative  party  was  defeated  in 
1891,  the  Liberals  came  into  power  with  a  dis- 
tinct mission  to  widen  the  electoral  franchise, 
and  the  task  was  in  particular  intrusted  to  Dr. 
Tak  van  Poortvliet,  who  had  been  the  champion 
of  a  democratic  reform  of  the  franchise. 

Dr.  Tak's  bill  declared  that  all  burghers  are 
entitled  to  the^ranchise  who  possess  the  means 
of  maintaining  themselves  and  supporting  their 
families,  and  education  enough  to  apply  in  writ- 
ing for  registration  on  the  list  of  voters.  It  re- 
quired that  the  voter  should  have  lived  in  the 
same  house  three  months  before  registration, 
and  that  he  should  not  have  changed  his  dwell- 
ing more  than  once  during  the  twelve  months 
preceding ;  that  he  or  his  wife  or  children  should 
not  be  recipients  of  alms  or  parochial  relief,  or 
condemned  to  deprivation  of  civic  rights,  or 
have  been  within  three  years  detained  in  a  re- 
formatory or  imprisoned  for  vagabondage  or 
mendicancy.  If  the  burgher  had  failed  to  per- 
form his  military  duties  or  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  army  as  a  rogue,  or  had  failed  to  pay 
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the  king's  taxes  imposed  upon  bim  within  the 
year,  he  was  likewise  disqualified.  This  measure 
would  have  increased  the  aggregate  number  of 
voters  from  300.000  to  800,000.  The  educational 
qualification  was  vehemently  opposed  hj  the  or- 
tnodox  Protestants  and  the  Catholics,  because, 
while  it  would  admit  the  Socialist  workmen  of 
the  towns,  it  would  exclude  the  workers  in  the 
fields  who  form  the  mass  of  their  supporters. 
Many  others  recoiled  from  the  sweeping  reform 

Eroposed  by  Dr.  Tak ;  and  when  he  found  that 
e  could  not  get  the  oric^nal  bill  through  the 
States  General,  he  acceptea  an  amendment  which 
excluded  dwellers  in  boats  and  in  hotels  and 
lodging  houses,  and  heads  of  families  whose 
dwelling  consisted  of  a  single  room.  This  cut 
down  the  electorate  to  about  670,000,  and  when 
the  Second  Chamber  adopted  another  amend- 
ment further  restricting  it  the  minister  with- 
drew the  bill.  Dr.  van  Thienhoven  left  the 
ministry,  and  a  considerable  section  of  the  Lib- 
erals abandoned  the  lead  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  who  was  all  the  more  earnestly  sup- 
ported in  his  position  by  the  Radical  wing.  lie 
decided  to  appeal  to  the  country.  The  Second 
Chamber  was  dissolved  on  March  20,  and  the 
elections  were  held  on  April  10.  Dr.  Kuyper 
and  Dr.  Schaepman,  the  leaders  of  the  Clerical 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  declared  for  Dr.  Tak's 
reform,  but  they  could  not  carry  their  parties 
with  them.  The  voters  were  dissatisfiea  with 
the  course  that  the  minister  had  taken,  and  many 
former  supporters  of  the  minister  refrained  from 
voting.  Tne  result  was  an  unexpected  victory 
for  the  Opposition  parties,  which  won  56  seats  to 
44  for  the  Government.  As  soon  as  the  result  of 
the  second  ballots  was  known  Dr.  Tak  and  his 
colleagues  placed  their  resignations  in  the  hands 
of  the  Queen  Regent,  April  28. 

A  new  ministry  was  formed  on  May  8,  as  fol- 
lows :  Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Jonkheer  J.  Roell ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr. 
S.  van  Houten;  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  W. 
van  der  Kaay ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  J.  P. 
Sprenger  van  Eyk;  Minister  of  Marine,  Jonk- 
heer H.  M.  van  der  Wyck;  Minister  of  War, 
Lieut.-Gen.  C.  D.  H.  Schneider;  Minister  of 
Waterstaat,  Commerce,  and  Industry,  P.  W.  van 
der  Sleyden ;  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Berfi;8nia. 

Tne  new  Government  made  reform  of  the 
franchise  for  elections  to  the  Second  Chamber 
and  the  provincial  and  municipal  councils  the 
first  article  of  its  programme.  It  proposed  also 
a  reform  of  the  personal  tax,  and  a  measure  regu- 
lating the  financial  relations  of  the  State  with 
the  communes.  When  the  States  General  met 
on  Sept.  18  the  speech  from  the  throne  an- 
nounced, in  addition  to  these  projected  measures, 
a  military  penal  code,  the  renewal  of  naval  ma- 
terial, the  better  armament  of  the  army  and  the 
navy,  and  some  other  military  measures,  the  or- 
ganization of  labor  chambers  and  various  other 
labor  laws,  the  increase  of  the  import  and  export 
duties  in  the  Indies,  and  proposals  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  colony  of  Surinam.  The  dif- 
ferences with  Venezuela  that  had  been  pending 
since  1875  were  amicably  settled  in  1894. 

The  Dutch  East  Indies. — The  area  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Netherlands  in  Asia  is  719,- 
o74  square  miles.    Java  and  Madura,  with  an 


area  of  50,848  square  miles,  had  in  1892  a  popu- 
lation of  24,268,092  persons,  which  is  184  to  the 
square  kilometre,  a  denser  population  than  in 
Bengal.  The  other  islands  subject  to  the  Nether- 
lands have  a  population  estimated  at  8,898,500, 
making  a  total  of  32,660,592.  The  largest  towns 
are  Batavia,  the  capital,  with  114,864  inhabit- 
ants; Surabaya,  with  145,690:  and  Surakarta, 
with  101,926.  Of  the  population  of  Java  and 
Madura,  23,956,962  were  natives,  246,307  Chi- 
nese, 47,140  Europeans,  14,703  Arabs,  and  2.982 
Hindus  and  others.  The  revenue  is  derived 
from  coffee  grown  on  Government  lands,  the 
opium  monopoly,  which  is  farmed  out,  tithes, 
customs,  the  salt  duty,  railroads,  tin  mines, 
telegraphs,  etc.  The  total  receipts  for  1894  were 
estimated  at  125,135,594  guilders,  and  the  ex- 
penditures at  139,079,682  guilders.  The  imports 
of  merchandise  on  private  account  in  1892  were 
valued  at  152,225,000  guilders,  107,004,000  guil- 
ders for  Java  and  Madura,  and  45,221,000  guil- 
ders for  the  outpost4j ;  merchandise  imports  on 
Government  account,  6,633,000  guilders :  imports 
of  specie,  12,030,000  guilders :  total  value  of  im- 
ports, 170,888,000  guilders.  The  exports  of  mer- 
chandise on  private  account  were  oi  the  value  of 
127,133,000  guilders  from  Java  and  Madura,  and 
50,986,000  guilders  from  the  outposts;  exports 
on  Government  account.  26,298,000  guilders; 
total  exports  of  specie,  10,537,000  guilders ;  total 
value  OI  exports,  214,954,000  guilders.  The  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  East  Indies  in  1892  consisted 
of  1,839  vessels,  of  237,952  cubic  metres  tonnage. 
There  were  816  miles  of  railroads  in  operation  in 
Java  in  1894  and  172  miles  in  Sumatra,  and  254 
miles  more  were  building  in  Java.  The  post 
office  in  1892  delivered  7,898,740  internal  and 
7,909,777  foreign  letters. 

Military  Disaster.— The  army  of  the  East 
Indies,  in  1894,  consisted  of  1,377  officers  and 
33,403  soldiers,  of  whom  13,593  were  Europeans, 
57  Africans,  and  19,753  natives.  The  hostilities 
against  the  rebellious  chiefs  of  Acheen  were 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  fall  of  Roending  in 
the  early  part  of  1894.  Soon  afterward  the 
Government  undertook  to  bring  into  subjection 
the  Rajah  of  Lombok,  who  had  oppressed  Dutch 
subjects  and  treated  the  suzerain  power  with 
contempt.  No  answer  having  been  returned  to 
an  ultimatum  that  was  sent  to  him,  an  expedi- 
tion of  2,500  men  and  5  war  ships  was  sent  out 
in  the  middle  of  June  to  punish  him.  The  Rajah 
and  chiefs  gave  in  their  submission,  but  Gen. 
Vetter,  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  thought 
it  expedient  to  hold  several  points.  One  column, 
under  Col.  Bylevelt,  was  sent  into  the  interior  of 
Lombok,  which  is  an  island  more  than  2,000 
square  miles  in  extent ;  another  force  was  posted 
at  Mataram,  the  principal  town ;  while  a  third, 
under  Gen.  van  Ham,  established  itself  at  Tjakra 
Negara,  between  Mataram  and  the  seaport  of 
Ampenan,  on  the  northwest  coast,  nearest  to  Java. 
On  Aug.  25  the  natives  surprised  Gen.  van  Ham*s 
column  in  the  dead  of  night,  surrounding  the 
position  completely  and  cutting  oflf  all  supplies. 
No  course  was  possible  except  to  force  a  way 
through  to  the  capital,  which  the  remnant  of  the 
column  reached  on  Aug.  26.  Col.  Bylevelt's  col- 
umn was  also  attacked  and  compelled  to  retreat 
to  Mataram,  where  it  joined  the  other.  The  com- 
bined force,  leaving  the  guns  behind,  retreated 
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by  a  circuitous  route  to  Ampenan  to  seek  the 
protection  of  the  gunboats.  The  losses  of  the 
two  columns  were  14  officers,  inchiding  Gen.  van 
Ham,  and  163  men  killed,  12  officers  and  153 
men  wounded,  and  6  officers  and  148  men  miss- 
ing. After  the  routed  columns  reached  Ampe- 
nan, where  200  marines  and  guns  were  landed, 
all  that  survived  of  another  column  that  had 
been  sent  into  the  interior  under  Col.  Lawick 
van  Pabst  to  occupy  certain  points  and  see  that 
the  engagement-s  entered  into  by  the  chiefs  were 
duly  carried  out  fell  back  on  the  main  body.  Col. 
Lawick  had  entered  Tjakra  Negara,  supposing  it 
to  be  occupied  by  Gen.  van  Ham,  and  was  caught 
in-  an  ambush  and  his  force  was  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  sudden  fire  that  was  opened  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting troops  from  loopholes  on  every  side.  Col. 
Lawick  was  among  the  killed.  There  was  an- 
other detachment  in  the  interior  commanded  by 
Capt.  Lindgreen,  which  was  besieged  in  a  Hindu 
temple  and  finally  surrendered.  The  insurgents 
threatened  to  kill  these  troops  unless  the  Dutch 
Government  agreed  to  make  peace,  but  they  were 
eventuallv  released  on  parole  at  the  command  of 
the  old  Rajah.  The  treacherous  attack  on  the 
Dutch  garrisons  had  been  preconcerted  and  car- 
ried out  without  his  connivance.  The  terms  of 
settlement  to  which  he  and  his  chiefs  agreed 
were  that  he  should  pay  1,000,000  guilders  trib- 
ute and  should  be  recognized  as  ruler  of  the  Sas- 
saks,  who  live  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of 
the  island,  but  that  the  latter  should  have  their 
own  local  chiefs.  Some  of  the  Balinese  chiefs 
who  had  imposed  their  rule  on  the  inhabitants 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  Rajah's  min- 
isters and  obtained  the  aid  of  their  country- 
men in  the  island  of  Bali,  while  English  and 
Chinese  merchants  supplied  them  with  arms. 
The  Dutch  authorities  sent  500  troops  to  re-en- 
force the  disabled  eimedition  and  sought  the  aid 
of  the  Sassaks  and  Kampongs  of  Lombock,  who 
willingly  entered  into  an  aJliance  to  fight  the 
Balinese.  The  Dutch  advanced  a^inst  the  forti- 
fications of  the  Balinese  in  the  vicinity  of  Mata- 
ram,  while  the  Sassaks  marched  down  from  the 
interior.  The  coast  places  were  bombarded  and 
all  trade  was  stopped.  Mataram  was  besicjged  by 
the  allies  and  almost  destroyed  by  shells.  Tjakra 
Negara  was  also  invested.  On  Sept.  29  Mataram 
was  taken,  with  a  loss  of  12  killed  and  49  wound- 
ed on  the  Dutch  side,  after  eight  hours  of  fierce 
fighting.  The  war  was  continued  until  after  the 
Rajah  and  his  son  and  grandson  had  been  sur- 
rendered in  November.  The  expedition  was  dis- 
banded late  in  December,  but  two  battalions  were 
kept  to  garrison  the  island. 

NEVADA,  a  Pacific  coast  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Oct.  31,  1864;  area,  110,700  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  decen- 
nial census,  was  42,491  in  1870;  62,266  in  1880; 
and  45,761  in  1890.    Capital,  Carson  City. 

Wovernment.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Roswell  K. 
Colcord ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Joseph  Poujade ; 
Secretary  of  State,  Olin  H.  Grey ;  Comptroller. 
R.  L.  Horton;  Treasurer,  John  P.  Eg&n,  till 
April,  when  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
George  Richards ;  Attorney-General,  J.  I).  Tor- 
reyson ;  Adjutant  General,  J.  Poujade;  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Orvis  Ring; 
Surveyor  General,  John  E.  Jones;  Chief  Justice 


of  the  Supreme  Court,  Michael  A.  Murphy: 
Associate  Justices,  R.  R.  Bigelow,  Charles  H. 
Belknap— all  Republicans,  except  Belknap. 

Finances.— The  total  receipts  from  real  estate 
and  personal  property  tax  in  1893  were  $228,- 
864.77.  The  tax  on  the  net  proceeds  of  mines 
was  $1,289.32.  The  revenue  from  escheated  es- 
tates was  $14.28;  from  possessory  claims,  $15: 
from  tolls,  $65.86;  from  court  fines,  $769.90; 
from  gaming  licenses,  $4,793.74 ;  from  poll  tax, 
$12,636.  The  gross  collections  of  State  revenue 
were  $248,448.87;  net  amount  paid  into  the 
treasury,  $218,654.13. 

The  total  expenditures  were  $452,014.21,  from 
the  following  sources:  From  funds  applicable 
for  general  purposes,  $208,260.48;  from  State 
school  funds,  $121,060.53;  from  State  Univer- 
sity funds,  $18,098,65;  from  district  judges' 
salary  fund,  $24,744.66;  actual  disbursements 
from  State  treasury,  $372,164.21. 

Of  the  expenditures,  tii31,614.95  was  for  the 
Legislature;  $108,897  for  support  of  schools; 
$10,000  for  the  World's  Fair  exhibit;  $20,392 
for  the  judicial  department;  $15,479  for  the 
State  University;  purchase  of  State  bonds, 
$30,000;  redemption  of  State  bonds,  $24,000; 
interest  on  State  bonds,  $25,850. 

The  appropriation  for  the  State  prison,  1883- 
'94,  was  $65,000.  The  prison  receipts  for  1893 
amounted  to  $9,393.23. 

The  assessed  value  of  property  in  1893  was: 
Real  estate,  $18,029,819.65;  personal  property, 
$8,148,241.24;  total,  $26,178,060.89.  The  SUte 
tax  of  90  cents  amounted  to  $235,602.53.  of 
which  $9,488.47  was  delinquent;  the  county 
tax  amounted  to  $416,772.82,  of  which  $23,- 
116.37  was  delinquent. 

The  value  of  tne  mining  product  for  1893  is 
given  by  the  Comptroller  at  $2,501,169.99,  which 
IS  $1,001,882  less  than  reported  by  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.'s  Express,  whose  statement  is  made  up 
from  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion 
shipped  out  of  the  State,  while  that  of  the 
Comptroller  is  from  the  report  of  county 
assessors. 

The  State  debt,  exclusive  of  the  $880,000  irre- 
deemable bond,  is  $189,000;  accrual  interest, 
$12,946.67;  total,  $201,946.67:  and  the  cash  in 
the  treasury  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the 
debt,  $190,305.98.  On  Jan.  4  the  Comptroller 
redeemed  $24,000  of  outstanding  State  bonds, 
and  paid  all  accrued  interest. 

The  amount  of  bonds  with  accrued  interest 
and  cash  held  by  the  State  in  trast  for  the  edu- 
cational funds  is  $1,290,999.94. 

The  State  made  an  exhibit  at  the  Midwinter 
Fair,  for  which  $11,748  was  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  building  and  grounds  cost  $6,367, 
and  the  building  was  sold  for  $200.  The  total 
cost  was  $13,985.24 ;  the  total  receipts,  includ- 
ing subscriptions,  $12,432.85. 

Education.— The  statistics  for  1892-'93  give 
the  numl>er  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  common 
schools  as  7,514;  tne  average  daily  attendance, 
5.192;  the  whole  number  of  teachers,  277 :  the 
average  length  of  school  term,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  days.  The  whole  school  population 
in  1894  was  9,454:  the  apportionment  of  school 
moneys  for  the  first  half  of  1894  was  $70,560. 

President  Jones,  of  the  State  University,  re- 
signed in  May,  and  President  J.  E.  Stub£«,  of 
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Baldwin  University  at  Berea,  Ohio,  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him.  The  financial  report  in  Febru- 
ary showed  that  the  legislative  appropriation  to 
the  university  contingent  fund  for  1893-'94  was 
125.000,  of  which  $16,945  was  expended  during 
1898.  The  State  Mining  Laboratory  fund  ap- 
propriation for  the  two  years  was  |6,000,  of 
which  12,867.47  was  expended.  The  United 
States  Government  appropriation  to  the  Agri- 
cultural College  fund  from  July,  1893,  to  July, 
1894,  was  119,000,  of  which  $11,998.46  was  ex- 
pended in  1893.  The  Federal  approoriation  to 
the  Experimental  Station  fund  from  July,  1893, 
to  Julv,  1894,  was  |7,500,  all  of  which  was  paid 
out  in  1893  but  $410.44  About  $50,000  was  ex- 
pended on  the  university  and  its  auxiliary  insti- 
tutions during  1893. 

In  November  it  appeared  from  the  report  that 
the  university  would  close  the  calendar  year 
with  no  deficiency  in  the  several  funds  of  the 
State  University  proper,  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  Mining  and  Laboratory  department 
A  deficiency  of  $3,220  still  exists  in  the  Agricul- 
tural College  fund.  The  average  attendance  at 
the  University  is  218  students. 

A  University  Extension  Society  has  been 
formed  at  Carson  with  104  members. 

Railroads.— The  total  valuation  of  railroad 
propertv  in  the  State  is  given  as  $8,825,555.  It 
IS  taxed  for  State  Durposes  $79,430,  and  for 
county  purposes  $193,542. 

The'  Nevada  Southern  Railway,  a  branch  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  is  completed  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Nye 
County.  There  are  large  deposits  of  gold-  and 
silver-bearing  ore  in  Nye  ana  Lincoln  Counties, 
carrying:  from  $30  to  $60  to  the  ton.  But  this 
ore  could  not  be  worked  profitably  until  cheaper 
transportation  facilities  were  obtainable. 

Along  the  course  of  the  Virgin  river  are  fine 
orchards,  planted  by  the  early  Mormon  settlers, 
and  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the 
soil  in  that  region  is  adapted  for  the  cultivation 
of  Egyptian  dates. 

Not  far  from  the  point  where  the  line  of  this 
road  crosses  the  dit^onal  line  that  separates 
Nevada  on  the  southwest  from  California  is 
what  is  believed  to  he  the  famous  Gunsight 
mine.  One  of  the  pioneers,  in  passing  through 
that  section,  picked  up  a  piece  of  lead,  almost 
pure,  and  made  a  sight  for  his  gun  with  it.  It 
was  so  rich  that  when  he  told  the  story  in  civil- 
ization prospectors  set  out  to  locate  it.  The 
fact  of  tne  similarity  of  all  the  valleys  led  many 
astray,  and  they  perished  from  thirst.  His  de- 
scription of  the  place  applied  to  so  many  spots 
that  no  one  has  ever  heen  able  to  locate  the 
mine  heretofore,  but  the  present  owners  believe 
they  have  found  it.  The  valley  adjoining  that 
which  is  the  route  of  the  Nevada  Southern  is 
called  Pahrump.  It  is  the  principal  one  of 
them  all  for  gold  and  silver  and  lead  mines.  A 
band  of  renegade  Indians  have  settled  in  it. 

Agriculture. — The  "Louisiana  Planter  and 
Manufacturer''  says,  in  reference  to  analyses 
made  at  the  experiment  station  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada : 

It  is  simply  surprising  to  see  the  wonderful  results 
had  there  in  suorar-beet  production  during  the  past 
three  years.  Omitting  six  analyses  of  unripe  beets  in 
1898,  which  were  made  only  todoternniie  the  projifress 


of  ripening,  the  entire  lot  of  analyses  for  the  three 
years  average  in  percentage  as  follows : 


This  is  a  most  extraordinary  record  and  shows  what 
our  so-called  arid  lands  in  tne  mountain  States  can  do 
in  sugar  beets  and  beet-sugar  production. 

Mining. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Consolidated  California  and  Vir- 
S'lnia  (Comstock)  Mining  Company  was  held  in 
ctober,  with  a  representation  of  about  200,000 
of  the  216,000  shares  of  stock.  The  financial 
statement  showed  that  the  receipts  during  the 
past  year  amounted  to  $532,450,  of  which  ^62,- 
793  was  the  gross  bullion  product  of  the  mine, 
and  $108,000  came  from  an  assessment.  Balance 
on  hand  in  the  treasury  of  the  company  is  $165,- 
500  in  gold  coin. 

New  gold  mines  are  reported  to  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Kennedy,  where  more  than  400  loca- 
tions had  been  made  in  June;  one  mine  had 
more  than  4,000  tons  of  $30  ore  uncovered ;  also, 
near  Reno,  a  piece  of  ore  from  which  was  assayed 
and  found  to  contain  large  amounts  of  both  gold 
and  silver ;  and  still  others  in  Lincoln  County. 
A  new  town,  called  Reeves,  has  sprung  up  in 
that  county,  and  several  tunnels  have  been  run, 
from  which  paying  ore  has  been  taken.  Owine 
to  the  scarcity  of  lumber  tents  are  used  for  afi 
kinds  of  business  in  the  little  town. 

A  report  in  December  says :  **  Iron  ore  is  being 
shipped  in  large  quantities  from  Ijovelock  to 
San  Francisco,  where  it  is  manufactured  into 
steel.  In  Wolverine  district,  14  miles  northeast 
of  the  Comstock,  there  is  a  vast  deposit  of  abso- 
lutely pure  metal,  with  the  exception  that  it  car- 
ries a  small  percentage  of  chrome,  which  en- 
hances its  value.  This  deposit  can  be  delivered 
to  the  railroad  for  75  cents  a  ton." 

Of  the  discovery  of  coal  in  Esmeralda  County, 
the  "  Mining  Industry  "  says :  "  It  has  long  been 
a  theory  among  geologists  that  there  is  no  coal 
west  of  about  the  western  boundary  of  Utah. 
Evidently  some  mistake  has  been  made,  as  bitu- 
minous coal  has  been  discovered  in  western  Ne- 
vada, about  25  miles  east  of  Candelaria." 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  Reno  to  open 
the  borax  fields  in  Washoe  County,  about  100 
miles  north  of  Reno.  The  company  have  over 
1,800  acres  of  borax  land  in  two  nelds,  one  at 
Grant  Point  and  the  other  at  Sulphur  Springs. 

Mineral  Springs.  —  The  bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  shows  that  the 
State  is  rich  in  mineral  springs.  It  has  63  al- 
kali springs,  13  mineral  springs,  5  soda  springs, 
8  sulphur  springs,  8  thermal  springs,  and  22  warm 
springs,  besides  many  more  of  more  or  less  note. 
One  spring,  near  Carson  City,  has  a  flow  of  4,000 
gallons  an  hour,  120°  P. ;  soda,  borax,  iron,  mag- 
nesia, and  arsenic. 

The  Boundary  Line.— The  line  between  Ne- 
vada and  California  has  been  surveyed  recently, 
and  the  new  survey  gives  to  Nevada  a  triangular 
slice  of  California  55  miles  long  by  one  third  of 
a^  mile  in  breadth,  while  the  latter  takes  from 
Nevada  a  similar  tract  60  miles  long  by  one  third 
of  a  mile  in  width.    The  boundary  line  follows 
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the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  meridian  to  its 
intersection  with  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, which  falls  within  the  water  of  Lake  Tahoe, 
whence  it  runs  at  an  obtuse  angle  to  Colorado 
river  on  the  thirty-fifth  parallel. 

Land  Grants. — The  grants  of  land  to  the 
State  by  the  Government  aggregate  2,782,884 
acres.  Of  this  amount  there  have  been  approved 
to  the  State  2,248,374  acres,  leaving  due  the  State 
a  balance  of  484,510  acres.  Part  of  this  latter 
amount  has  been  selected. 

Labor  Interests.— The  railway  strike  in  July 
extended  to  the  roads  in  this  State,  and  Federal 
troops  were  sent  to  Reno  and  other  points  to 
protect  the  mail  trains.  Several  strikers  were 
arrested  at  Carlin  and  tried  for  conspiracy  to 
obstruct  United  States  mails  and  interstate  com- 
merce. The  jury  could  not  agree  upon  a  verdict, 
standing  9  for  acquittal  and  3  for  conviction. 

PolitieaL — The  Republican  State  Convention 
met  at  Reno,  Aug.  25.  Besides  reaffirming  the 
principles  of  the  party,  the  resolutions  contained 
the  following: 

We  indignantly  condemn  the  action  of  that  self- 
styled  Silver  party  of  Nevada  a»  represented  in  the 
sixteenth  session  of  the  Lcffialaturo  forpassintr  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  anienomcnt  authorizing  alottery. 
We  declare  the  Republican  party  of  Nevada  to  be 
unaUsrably  opposed  to  any  lottery  whatever. 

A  resolution  demanding  that  railroad  bonds 
be  foreclosed  unless  paid  when  due,  and  against 
issuing  new  bonds,  was  defeated,  and  one  was 
adopted  in  its  place  declaring  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  enforce  its  demands  "  in  the  best 
and  most  advantageous  way." 

Following  are  the  nominations :  For  Governor, 
A.  C.  Cleveland ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  F.  Em- 
mett ;  Supreme  Judge,  M.  A.  Murphy ;  Attorney- 
General,  J.  D.  Torreyson ;  Secretary  of  State,  E. 
D.  Vanderleith ;  St«te  Comptroller^  O.  H.  Grey ; 
State  Treasurer,  George  W.  Richards ;  Survevor 
General,  G.  N.  Folsom;  State  Printer,  J.'E. 
Eckley;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
O.  Ring;  University  Regents,  D.  L.  Bliss  and 
T)r.  J.  W.  Patterson ;  Judge  of  First  Judicial 
District,  R.  Rising  Storey;  Judge  of  Second 
Judicial  District,  E.  R.  Dodge ;  Congress,  A.  F. 
Bartine. 

The  convention  of  the  Silver  party  met  at 
Carson,  Sept.  5.  The  resolutions  called  for  en- 
forcement of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act,  abo- 
lition of  national  banks,  Government  ownership 
of  telegraph  lines  and  railroads  subsidized  by 
(Government,  restricted  immigration,  election  of 
United  States  Senators  bv  direct  vote  of  the 
people,  the  redemption  of  Government  bonds 
and  prohibition  of  any  further  issue  thereof  in 
time  of  peace.  Further  declarations  of  the  plat- 
form were  as  follow : 

We  deny  the  right  or  authority  of  the  Government 
of  the  I'nited  States  to  pass  anv  law  restricting  or 
abridirinj;  the  privilege  ot  any  citizen  to  the  free  coin- 
flare  of  g(»ld  and  silver  into  standard  money  at  the 
legal  ratio  of  10  to  1  independent  of  any  other  nation, 
and  we  demand  the  repeal  of  all  laws  denying  or 
abridging  that  right. 

Wo  assert  that  from  IRfil  to  1894  inclusive,  a  period 
of  thirty-four  years  last  past,  the  Democratic  party 
and  the  Republican  party  have  made  and  adminis- 
tered the  laws  of  this  nation;  that  that  period  has 
been  characterized  as  of  uninterrupted  bountiful  har- 
vests and  bountiful  production  Irom  all   our  great 


natural  resources,  and  that  our  people  have  made  un- 

f>aralleled  advance  in  skill,  in  every  branch  of  manu- 
iocture  and  artisanship ;  that  the  period  has  been  one 
of  general  health,  ana  notwithstanding  the  civil  war, 
a  period  of  unparalleled  prosperity  from  1861  down 
to  1873.  In  1873  the  Republican  party  passed  laws  in 
restraint  of  the  coinage  of  money,  denying  mintage  to 
silver,  the  money  we  need  in  tne  pocket  of  every 
citizen  and  till  of  every  store.  The  decadence  of 
silver  has  been  steady,  gradual,  and  unrelenting  as 
the  grip  of  the  gold  standard  of  money  has  closed 
around  our  industries  and  labor,  and  the  prices  ot 
every  production  of  labor,  by  forest,  field,  mine,  and 
manulacture,  have  fallen  parallel  with  the  decadence 
of  silver,  which  to-day  is  worth  less  than  50  per  cent, 
of  Itu  standard  coinage  value  at  the  legal  ratio  of  16 
tol. 

Three  millions  of  our  people  are  without  the  com- 
forts and  decencies  of  life,  every  industry  in  our 
nation  is  restrained,  pinched,  and  dwarfea  by  the 
demonetization  of  silver  to  the  great  injury  of  every 
laborer,  producer,  and  tradesman  in  the  nation. 

The  volume  of  money  in  circulation  should  be 
speedily  increased  and  always  be  fully  adequate  for 
the  requirements  of  business.  That  all  money  should 
be  a  legal  tender  for  debts  both  public  and  private. 
That  no  money  should  exist  except  such  as  is  issued 
directly  by  the  National  Government,  and  nothing 
should  be  money  except  gold,  silver,  and  Government 
paper. 

We  denounce  the  criminal  suspension  of  the  laws 
of  Congress  bv  the  President^uch  as  the  purchasing 
clause  of  the  Sherman  Silver  Bullion  Purcnaslng  act ; 
the  Gearv  act,  providing  for  the  deportation  of  un- 
registerea  Chinese,  when  its  constitutionality  has 
been  atTirmed  by  tne  Supreme  Court ;  and  his  neg- 
lect and  refusal  to  enforce  the  Antitrust  and  Inter- 
state Commerce  acts  against  wealthy  offenders. 

Large  expenditures  are  made  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment in  improving  the  harbors  and  rivers  of  the 
coast  States  and  the  agricultural  States  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  valleys.  Equality  and  justice  de- 
mand that  we  call  on  the  General  Government  for 
liberal  appropriations  for  storing  and  conserving  at 
their  sources  the  waters  of  the  streams  and  rivcw  of 
the  arid  region. 

The  nominations  were  as  follow :  For  Govern- 
or, John  E.  Jones ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Rein- 
hold  Sadler ;  Secretary  of  State,  Eugene  Howell ; 
Comptroller,  C.  A.  Lagrave;  Attorney-General, 
R.  M.  Beatty;  Treasurer,  W.  J.  Westerfleld; 
Surveyor-General,  A.  C.  Pratt;  State  Printer, 
J.  G.  McCarthv;  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, H.  C.  Cutting;  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity, W.  E.  F.  Deal,  H.  S.  Starratt;  District 
Judges,  A.  L.  Fitzgerald,  Charles  E.  Mack,  A. 

E.  Cheney,  and  G.   F.  Talbot;    for  Congress, 

F.  G.  Newlands ;  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
M.  S.  Bonnifield. 

The  convention  of  the  People's  party,  at  Reno, 
Sept.  7,  adopted  a  platform  that  reiterates  the 
demand  of  the  national  platform  for  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  a 
ratio  of  16  to  1 ;  demands  unconditional  repeal 
of  the  national  bank  laws  and  Government  issue 
of  legal  tender  notes  and  the  system  of  Govern- 
ment loans ;  declares  itself  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  issuance  of  Government  bonds  for  any 
purpose  whatever;  demands  that  the  General 
Government  authorize  the  States  having  arid 
and  swamp  lands  to  employ  the  idle  labor  to 
reclaim  them,  the  Government  defraying  the 
expense  and  levying  costs  on  the  lands  so  im- 
proved ;  demands  prohibition  of  Chinese-Japan- 
ese immigration,  and  the  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion from  other  countries ;  condemns  the  lottery 
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amendment  to  the  State  Constitution;  favors 
the  election  of  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people ;  requests  retrenchment  in  State  expenses ; 
demands  Ciovernment  ownership  of  railroads  and 
the  enforcement  of  section  4  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  act ;  favors  the  enactment  of  law  re- 
stricting campaign  expenses  in  order  that  poor 
men  may  compete  for  oflace,  and  opposes  "nng" 
rule  in  the  politics  of  this  State. 

The  following  nominations  were  made:  For 
Governor,  George  Peckham;  Attorney-General, 
G.  F.  Sawyer;  Comptroller.  Charles  Steele;  Treas- 
urer, M.  H.  Dungan;  State  Printer,  M.  D. 
Dooley:  Regent  of  the  University,  William 
Webster ;  for  Congress,  James  Dougherty ;  and 
for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  A.  E. 
Kaye,  who  declined  the  nomination. 

The  Democratic  party  met  in  State  convention 
at  Carson  City,  Sept  17.  The  resolutions  de- 
clared unalterable  devotion  to  bimetallism  and 
the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1 ;  denounced  the  Republican 
party  for  its  base  treachery  to  silver  by  the  De- 
monetization act  of  1873,  and  its  subsequent 
pretended  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  whit« 
metal;  commended  the  National  Administra- 
tion and  the  tariff  changes ;  favored  direct  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators,  arbitration  in 
labor  disputes,  and  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  consolidating  State 
offices  as  measures  of  economy,  but  recommended 
that  the  other  amendments  proposed  be  defeated ; 
they  opposed  ^  the  extension  of  the  time  for  pay- 
ment oy  the  Pacific  railroads  of  their  debts  to 
the  National  Government  as  contemplated  by 
the  so-called  *  Riley  Funding  bill,*  and  demanded 
the  prompt  foreclosure  by  the  Government  of  its 
mortgages  upon  said  roads  as  the  debts  secured 
thereby  become  due,"  and  favored  the  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation  of  said  roads; 
they  also  favored  restriction  of  immigration  and 
strict  construction  and  enforcement  of  the  nat- 
uralization laws. 

Two  tickets  were  nominated  by  the  two  wings 
of  the  party.  Following  is  the  one  that  was 
recognized  as  regular:  For  Governor,  Theodore 
Winters:  Treasurer,  W.  G.  Thompson;  Comp- 
troller, D.  H.  Hall;  Attorney-General,  W.  C. 
Grimes;  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  S.  S. 
Searles;  State  Printer,  James  Morris;  Regents 
of  the  Universitv,  J.  W.  Hyslop,  A.  Wiseman. 

The  entire  ticket  of  the  Silver  party  was  suc- 
cessful Nov.  6.  The  vote  for  Governor  stood : 
Jones,  Silver,  6,214;  Cleveland,  Republican, 
3,887;  Peckham,  Populist,  710;  Winters,  Demo- 
crat, 697.  The  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
question  of  the  election  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors by  direct  vote  of  the  people  carried  it  in 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  6,775  out  of  a 
total  vote  of  7,641  ballots  cast  on  that  proposi- 
tion. All  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments were  defeated — in  most  cases  5  votes  be- 
ing cast  against  the  amendment  to  1  cast  in  fa- 
vor of  them.  That  proposing  to  disfranchise 
ex-Confederate  soldiers  was  defeated  by  a  much 
larger  majority  than  the  others. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.  A  general  election  was 
held  in  November,  1893,  and  the  returns  showed 
that  the  party  led  bv  Sir  William  Whiteway,  the 
former  Premier,  haA  a  majority  of  24  to  12  in 
the  House  of  Assembly.  The  legislative  session 
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opened  on  Feb.  16,  1894.  Petitions  had  been 
presented  against  the  returns  of  17  members  of 
the  Government  party,  on  the  ground  that  ther 
had  been  guilty  of  bribery  and  corruption.  Each 
of  these  petitions  was  tried  by  a  judge  of  the 
Supi^me  Court,  in  accordance  with  the  act  for 
the  prevention  of  corrupt  practices  at  elections. 
The  trials,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  wit- 
nesses who  were  examined,  were  extended  over 
six  months.  The  result  was  that,  one  after  an- 
other, 16  of  the  accused  members  were  de- 
clared by  the  judges  to  have  been  guilty  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  were  unseated  and 
disqualified  for  candidacy  at  anv  election  during 
the  term  of  the  present  Legislature.  The  un- 
seated members  included  the  Premier,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Whiteway,  and  all  but  one  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  trial  of  the  seventeenth  member  (Mr.  Parsons, 
Representative  of  St.  Barbe)  had  to  be  deferred, 
owmg  to  difficulty  in  securing  the  attendance  of 
witnesses.  But  meantime,  during  the  progress 
of  the  trials,  the  Legislature  was  in  session,  and 
the  revenue  and  other  money  bills  for  making 
provision  for  the  public  service  were  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  Govern- 
ment, seeing  the  turn  events  were  taking  in  con- 
nection with  the  controverted  elections,  and  that 
all  the  accused  were  likely  to  share  the  same 
fate,  endeavored  to  avert  the  consequences  by 
advising  the  Governor  to  dissolve  the  Legisla- 
ture and  order  a  new  election.  Had  this  advice 
been  acted  on  it  would  have  stayed  all  proceed- 
ings in  the  law  courts  and  enabled  all  the  ac- 
cused members  to  stand  as  candidates  at  the 
election.  But  the  Governor  refused  to  act  on 
the  advice  of  his  ministers,  on  the  ground  that  a 
dissolution  would  have  been  an  interference 
with  the  course  of  justice,  and  would  have 
shielded  those  who  had  exposed  themselves  to 
legal  penalties  bv  infringing  an  act  on  the  stat- 
ute book.  In  this  decision  the  Governor  was 
sustained  by  the  imperial  authorities.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Whiteway  at  once  tendered  his  resignation, 
and  Mr.  A.  F.  Goodridge,  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, was  called  on  to  form  a  government.  In 
this  he  was  successful,  and  the  new  Government 
assumed  office  on  April  13,  the  Legislature  in 
the  meantime  having  been  prorogued. 

At  first  the  difficulties  that  confronted  the 
Goodridge  Government  seemed  almost  insur- 
mountable. They  were  still  in  a  minority  in 
the  House  of  Assembly,  as  the  trials  of  the  elec- 
tion petitions  were  not  nearly  completed.  They 
coula  not  therefore  summon  the  prorogued  Leg- 
islature to  meet,  as  they  would  be  unable  to 
carry  any  measure.  A  still  more  serious  dif- 
ficulty was  ahead.  The  Revenue  act  expired 
on  June  11,  and  the  question  presented  itself. 
How  was  the  collection  of  revenue  to  proceed 
without  a  renewal  of  the  actt  A  complete  col- 
lapse would  follow  the  noncoUection  of  revenue, 
and  public  credit  would  be  injured.  The  dif- 
ficulty was  met  bv  continuing  the  collection  of 
revenue  under  a  clause  of  the  Customs'  Manage- 
ment act  which  prohibited  removal  of  goods 
■without  a  permit  showing  that  duties  had  been 
paid.  The  great  bulk  of  importers  quietly  paid 
their  duties,  and  the  few  who  were  recalcitrant 
had  to  submit,  as  their  attempts  to  obtain  re- 
dress in  the  Supreme  Court  were  unsuccessful. 

Under  this  abnormal  condition  of  things  the 
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Government  was  carried  on  successfully  until  a 
suflBeient  number  of  the  Whiteway  party  were 
unseated,  as  the  trials  progressed,  to  give  the 
Government  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, and  the  Legislature  was  then  summoned  to 
meet  "  for  the  dispatch  of  business  "  on  Mls  8. 
The  session  was  short,  and  legislation  proceeded 
with  unexampled  rapidity.  The  revenue  and  all 
the  other  money  bills  were  passed;  also  a  bill 
authorizing  the  raising  of  a  loan  on  the  credit  of 
the  colony,  of  |1, 400,000  to  pay  off  the  floating 
debt,  together  with  a  bill  of  indemnity  to  pre- 
vent any  litigation  in  conseouence  of  the  un- 
usual mode  of  collecting  the  revenue.  The 
Legislature  was  prorogued  on  Aug.  9. 

A  series  of  by-elections  had  been  held  to  fill 
the  vacancies  caused  by  the  unseating  of  so  many 
members,  and  in  several  of  these  the  Goodridge 
Government  was  successful,  but  when  the  tug 
of  war  came  in  November,  1894,  when  the  re- 
mainder of  the  by-elections  took  place,  that 
Government  once  more  found  itself  in  a  minor- 
ity, and  its  resignation  became  only  a  question 
of  time.  None  of  the  unseated  members  of  the 
Whiteway  party  were  eligible  for  re-election ;  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  put  forward  new  and  in- 
experienced men. 

A  Financial  Crisis.— The  Goodridge  Gov- 
ernment intended  to  hold  office,  after  the  result 
of  the  by-elections  was  known,  till  the  close  of 
the  year  in  order  to  have  all  accounts  closed  and 
everything  put  in  order ;  but  on  Dec.  10,  hence- 
forth to  5b  known  as  "  the  Black  Monday  "  of 
Newfoundland,  came  a  commercial  crash  which 
in  magnitude  and  calamitous  results  was  alto- 
gether unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  colo- 
ny and  entailed  widespread  suffering.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day  the  Commercial  Bank, 
which  had  been  founded  in  1858,  suspended  pay- 
ment. At  once  a  panic  set  in,  a  run  on  the 
Union  Bank  (founded  in  1854)  began,  and,  as  it 
had  but  a  moderate  supply  of  specie  on  hand, 
this  was  soon  compelleu  to  close  its  doors  and 
discontinue  business.  A  run  on  the  savings  bank 
also  began,  but  as  its  deposits  are  absolutely 
safe,  bem^  guaranteed  by  the  colony,  the  panic 
subsided  m  a  short  time  and  the  run  dia  not 
reach  very  large  dimensions.  The  effect  of  the 
suspension  of  the  only  two  banks  of  issue  in  the 
colony  was  most  serious.  Their  notes,  which 
constituted  almost  the  entire  circulating  medi- 
um, at  once  became  valueless  and  were  refused 
acceptance  in  trade.  The  number  of  these  notes 
in  circulation  was  very  large,  amounting  to 
$1,300,000.  Few  persons  had  more  than  a  very 
small  supply  of  specie  in  their  possession.  Trade 
was  at  once* paralyzed ;  buying  and  selling  ceased 
from  want  of  a  currency ;  shops  were  open,  but 
there  were  no  customers  except  such  as  had 
credit,  and,  owing  to  the  general  panic,  this  was 
given  to  but  a  limited  extent.  Soon  employers 
of  labor,  flndine  that  they  could  get  no  money 
to  pay  wages,  had  to  dismiss  their  employees 
and  close  their  establishments. 

The  general  gloom  was  deepened  when  the 
condition  of  the  banks  was  ascertained.  The 
state  of  the  Commercial  Bank  was  found  to  be 
most  discreditable  owing  to  the  system  pursued 
for  years  of  permitting  accounts  to  be  over- 
drawn without  security,  in  some  instances  to  an 
enormous  extent,  the  total  amouut  being  more 


than  twice  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  bank.  It 
was  pronounced  hopelessly  insolvent,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  winding  it  up.  Its 
shareholders  are  liable  for  twice  the  amount  of 
their  shares.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the 
Union  Bank,  and  in  both  the  shareholders  will 
lose  all.  The  Union  Bank  was  in  a  somewhat 
better  condition,  but  the  same  ruinous  system  of 
overdrawn  accounts  had  been  followed.  It  also 
is  insolvent,  and  will  be  wound  up,  its  deficit 
amounting  to  nearly  $500,000.  Its  creditors  will 
receive  about  70  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  share- 
holders were  mostly  middle-class  people,  whose 
provision  for  families  or  old  age  was  invested  in 
what  they  believed  to  be  good  securities. 

Soon  after  the  collapse  of  the  banks  7  of  the 
large  mercantile  establishments  suspended  pay- 
ment Most  of  their  employees  were  dischai^ied. 
These  firms  had  been  engi^ed  in  supplying  for 
the  fisheries  and  exporting  their  products. 

The  resignation  of  the  Goodridge  Government 
was  hastened  by  the  financial  crisis.  They  ten- 
dered their  resignation  on  Dec.  13,  and  ^r.  J. 
Green,  Q.  C,  was  called  on  to  form  a  govem- 
menL  He  assumed  office  on  Dec  14,  and  a  new 
session  of  the  Legislature  was  opened  on  Dec 
15  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  it  was 
announced  that  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  a  portion  of  the  public 
debt  which  fell  due  in  Loudon  Jan.  1,  1895.  At 
a  later  date  a  loan  was  obtained  from  the  Bank 
of  Montreal  which  enabled  the  Government  to 
pay  the  interest  on  debentures  held  in  the  colo- 
ny on  Jan.  1.  The  colony  was  thus  saved  from 
being  proclaimed  a  defaulter,  and  the  salaries  of 
officials  and  the  expenditures  connected  with  the 
public  services  were  met. 

The  great  desideratum  was  a  currency  in  order 
to  make  the  wheels  of  commerce  onoe  more  re- 
volve. The  Hon.  A.  W.  Harvey,  representing 
the  Government  in  the  Legislative  Council,  in- 
troduced a  bill  for  guaranteeing  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  face  value  of  the  not^  of  the  sus- 
pended banks  that  were  now  in  circulation.  Aft- 
er an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  both  banks 
it  was  considered  safe  to  guarantee  80  cents  on 
the  dollar  in  the  Union  Bank  notes  afloat,  and 
20  cents  on  the  dollar  in  Commercial  Bank  notes. 
The  notes  were  to  be  stamped  and  registered, 
and  redeemed  at  the  end  of  two  years.  The  bill 
was  passed  in  both  Chambers,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  relief  was  obtained  by  the  renewed 
circulation  of  the  guaranteed  notes,  A  still 
further  relief  was  experienced  by  the  establish- 
ment in  St.  John's  of  branches  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  and  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  I^egislature,  in  the  meantime,  passed  an 
act  that  amended  the  existing  currency  act^ 
making  the  English  sovereign  a  legal  tender  at 
$4.8(>f,  as  in  Canada,  and  American  gold  at  its 
face  value. 

Another  act  was  passed  removing  the  disabili- 
ties of  the  unseated  and  disqualined  memliers 
and  enabling  them  to  stand  at  once  as  candi- 
dates for  seats  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  But 
the  Governor  d^^clined  to  give  his  assent  to  this 
act,  and  reserved  it  for  the  decision  of  the  Im- 
perial Goveniment,  so  that  as  yet  it  has  not 
become  Iftw. 

The  only  other  acts  passed  were  those  for 
winding  up  the  two  suspended  banks.     After 
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this  an  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  took 
place  to  allow  the  Government  to  mature  meas- 
ures for  meeting  the  disasters  caused  by  the 
commercial  crisis. 

The  causes  that  brought  on  this  commercial 
crash  are  various.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
bank  and  commercial  failures  was  the  suspen- 
sion of  2  large  English  firms — Messrs  Prowse, 
Hall  &  Morris,  private  bankers  and  commission 
merchants,  Lonaon,  and  Charles  Bennett,  of  Bris- 
tol. Through  these  2  firms  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Newfoundland  fishery  products  was  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  merchants  were  accustomed  to 
draw  on  them  for  advances.  They  suspended 
payment  and  declined  to  accept  any  more  New- 
foundland drafts,  h&rge  issues  of' draft  paper 
were  on  their  way  to  England  when  this  news 
was  telegraphed.    Necessarily,  this  paper  would 

fo  to  protest,  and  the  drawers  in  Newfoundland 
ad  no  means  of  restoring  the  money  and  the 
banks  had  no  specie  to  cover  it.  Heiice  an  im- 
mediate collapse. 

But  the  remote  causes  that  led  to  the  catas- 
trophe had  been  maturing  for  years,  some  of 
them  for  generations.  The  credit  system  on 
which  the  nsheries  have  long  been  carried  on  is 
thoroughly  unsound,  and  io  the  long  run  could 
only  end  in  disaster.  By  this  system  the  mer- 
chants, at  the  beginning  of  each  fishing  season, 
make  large  advances  to  the  fishermen  in  food, 
clothing,  and  fishing  gear,  and  at  the  close  the 
catch  of  the  season  is  handed  over  to  the  mer- 
chant, and  accounts  are  s(juared.  The  evil  ef- 
fects of  the  system  are  manifold.  The  merchants 
have  to  charge  high  prices  to  cover  bad  debts 
and  the  recurrence  of  unsuccessful  fishing  sea- 
sons. The  fishermen  get  into  debt,  and  many  of 
them  never  see  money.  They  are  tempted  to 
indolence,  extravagance,  and  carelessness  in  cur- 
ing the  fish,  and  at  times  to  dishonesty.  They 
work  on  without  hope  of  improvement  or  of 
ever  being  free  from  debt.  All  this  resulted,  at 
last,  in  the  fisheries  proving  un remunerative. 
The  merchants  lost  heavily  on  their  exports, 
jmrtly,  perhaps,  from  being  unable  to  compete 
with  the  French  (sustained  by  bounties)  and  the 
Norwegians.  Their  capital  began  to  melt  away 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Then  came  the  fatal 
temptation,  presented  in  loosely  conducted  local 
bauKs  to  obtain  loans,  and  the  merchants  them- 
selves were  directors  and  could  help  one  another. 
Thus  overdrawn  accounts,  unsecured,  were  in- 
troduced. Once  within  the  vicious  circle,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  out,  and  things  most 
go  on.  But  the  inevitable  end  arrived  in  a  gen- 
eral crash,  a  few  bad  fisheries  and  the  collapse  of 
one  or  two  foreign  firms  bringing  down  the  whole 
structure. 

The  colony  is  now  prostrate,  and  can  only  re- 
cover itself  by  degrees  and  after  many  struggles 
and  much  suffering.  It  is  the  severest  blow  that 
has  ever  fallen  on  the  colony.  The  capital  in- 
vested in  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries  has 
been  seriously  curtailed,  and  credit  abroad  is 
shaken.  The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  duties 
on  imports,  and  it  is  expected  that  during  the 
current  year  these  will  be  reduced  by  half.  There 
is  a  public  debt  of  $10,000,000  to  $12,000,000,  the 
interest  on  which  must  be  met.  The  public  serv- 
ices must  be  carried  on,  and  if  the  revenue  falls 
short  of  these  requirements  only  two  alternatives 


present  themselves — to  ask  the  mother  country 
to  assume  the  liabilities  and  make  Newfoundland 
a  Crown  colony  or  to  seek  admission  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  former  would  be  a 
very  humiliating  position  and  not  conducive  to 
the  progress  of  the  colony ;  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  confederation  with  Canada  will  be  the  out- 
come of  the  present  trouble. 

Fisheries. — During  the  past  three  years  the 
seal  fishery  has  not  been  remunerative.  This  is 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  seal 
oil  has  seriously  declined,  cheaper  oils  having 
taken  its  place  in  several  branches  of  manufac- 
turing inaustry,  and  the  value  of  seal  skins  has 
also  fallen  in  the  market.  In  1892  the  catch  of 
seals  was  fairly  good,  amounting  to  348,624.    In 

1893  it  fell  to  175,217  seals.  In  1894  the  united 
catch  of  the  steamers — 22  in  number—did  not 
exceed  142,000  seals:  but  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  strong  easterly  winds,  which  brought  the 
seals  in  upon  the  land,  the  people  on  shore  took 
120,000.  making  a  total  of  262,000  for  1894. 

The  cod  fishery  of  1893,  according  to  the  latest 
published  customhouse  returns,  was  considerably 
under  an  average,  the  total  export  being  1.160,'- 
335  quintals.  Of  this  quantity,  259,591  quintals 
were  exported  from  Labrador."    The  returns  for 

1894  are  not  yet  published,  but  as  the  Labrador 
fishery  was  a  failure  the  total  export  will  be  less 
than  that  of  1893.  Unlike  almost  all  other 
articles  of  food,  codfish  had  not  declined  in 
value.  Indeed,  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury their  value  has  advanced  from  50  to  70  per 
(?ent.,  and  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  good  market  for  dried  codfish,  while  the 
use  of  "  boneless  codfish  "  is  rapidly  extending. 
The  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  Newfoundland 
cod  fisheries  has  been  reckless  and  destructive 
methods  of  prosecuting  them,  slovenly  cure, 
and  a  total  want  of  protection  and  regulation. 
Five  years  ago,  in  oraer  to  remedy  these  abuses 
and  guard  the  fisheries,  a  fisheries  commission 
was  appointed  and  a  skilled  superintendent  of 
fisheries  was  engaged.  In  1893  this  became 
a  department  of  fisheries.  Very  important 
improvements  have  been  effected.  A  code  of 
rules  and  regulations  is  now  enforced,  and  the 
artificial  propagation  of  codfish  is  prosecuted 
on  an  extensive  scale,  in  order  to  restock  de- 
pleted waters.  In  four  years  ending  Dec.  31, 
1893,  428,439,000  cod  ova  were  hatched  and  the 
young  fry  planted  in  the  waters.  During  the 
same  period,  1,886,797,000  lobster  ova  were 
hatched  and  planted  in  the  various  bays  around 
the  island.  The  returns  for  1894  are  not  yet 
fully  published,  but  they  show  a  large  increase 
in  the  output  of  the  cod  and  lobster  hatch- 
eries. 

The  latest  returns  show  that  in  1898  the  total 
number  of  lobster  traps  employed  was  87,720 ; 
the  number  of  fishermen  employed  being  1,448, 
113  smackmen,  603  shore  hands;  and  that  they 
caught  5,054,462  lobsters,  from  which  number 
26,214  cases  (each  case  containing  48  one-pound 
tins)  were  packed  and  exported.  The  value  of 
the  export  m  1893  was  $265,522. 

The  returns  for  1893  show  that  the  export  of 
herring  in  that  year  was  60,135  barrels  of  pic- 
kled and  46,883  barrels  of  frozen  herrings ;  total 
value,  $227,288. 

The  report  of  salmon  from  Newfoundland  and 
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Labrador  in  the  season  of  1898  was  8,499  tierces ; 
value,  $55,984 

Reyenne  and  Trade.  —  The  revenue  was 
$1,820,206  in  1891,  |1,888,790  in  1892,  $1,764.- 
791  in  1898.  The  value  of  imports  in  1893  was 
$7,572,569;  exports,  $6,218,799. 

Popnlation. — The  census  of  1891  gave  the 
population  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  as 
202,040,  the  increase  during  the  previous  decade 
having  been  at  the  rate  of  8*4  per  cent.  Of 
these,  72,696  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
69,824  to  the  Church  of  England,  487  to  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  England,  58,276  were  Metho- 
dists, 1,449  were  Presbyterians,  782  were  Congre- 
gationalists,  2,092  belonged  to  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  on  Ijabrador  were  1,897  Moravians. 

Shipping.— The  latest  returns  (1892)  give  the 
number  of  steamers  owned  in  the  colony  as  85 ; 
tonnage,  6,178.  Number  of  sailing  vessels  from 
20  to  60  tons,  1,421 ;  number  of  sailing  vessels  of 
60  tons  and  upward,  271 ;  tonnage,  25,740. 
Number  of  boats  from  4  to  80  Quintals,  20,452. 
Number  of  vessels  built  in  1890,  52;  tonnage, 
11,520.  Number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  bank 
fishery,  199;  tonnage,  11,520.  Number  of  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  Labrador  fishery,  859 ;  ton- 
nage, 98,634. 

Agricaltare. — According  to  the  census  of 
1891  there  are  179,215 'acres  of  land  occupied, 
and  it«  value  is  $8,224,700.  The  annual  farm 
produce  of  that  year  was  worth  $1,562,898,  and 
the  animals  were  worth  $1,189,413. 

Lamberingt — As  the  new  railway  advances, 
the  immense  forest  wealth  of  the  country  is 
brought  to  light,  and  a  large  lumbering  trade  is 
now  carried  on  in  the  valleys  of  the  Gambo,  the 
Qander,  and  the  Ex|)Ioits.  The  pine  brings  in 
many  instances  the  highest  price  m  foreign  mar- 
kets, its  quality  being  superior.  The  value  of 
the  timber  exported  in  1898  was  $45,986. 

Mining. — The  export  of  copper  ore  in  1898 
was  as  follows:  40,247  tons,  value  $208,485; 
5,184  tons  of  regulus,  value  $207,860;  18,850 
tons  of  iron  pyrites,  value  $227,884. 

Railwaj^S.— The  Northern  and  Western  Rail- 
way, now  in  course  of  construction,  from  St. 
John's  to  Port-au-Basques,  550  miles,  had  reached 
Sandy  Pond  in  1894,  a  distance  of  nearly  '300 
miles  from  the  capital.  It  will  be  completed  in 
1896.  From  the  terminus,  Port-au-Basques,  a 
line  of  steamers  will  run  to  Louisburg,  there 
connecting  with  the  Canadian  system  of  rail- 
ways. It  onens  up  excellent  agricultural  and 
mineral  lanas,  and  makes  the  great  forests  of  the 
interior  accessible. 

The  French  ^ore  Question.— No  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  settlement  of  this  vexed 
question.  The  modus  vivendi  now  in  operation 
will  terminate  at  the  close  of  1895. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  a  New  England  State, 
one  of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  tSe  Constitu- 
tion June  21, 1788;  area,  9,305  SQuare  miles.  The 
population,  according  to  each  decennial  census, 
was  141,885  in  1790;  iaS,858in  1800;  214,460  in 
1810;  244,022  in  1820;  269.828  in  1880;  284,574 
in  1840;  817,916  in  1850;  326,073  in  1860;  318.- 
800  in  1870;  846.991  in  1880;  and  876,580  in 
1890.    Capital,  Concord. 

Goyernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  John  B. 
Smith,  Republican ;  Secretary  of  State,  Ezra  S. 


Steams ;  Treasurer,  Solon  A.  Carter ;  Attorney- 
General,  Edwin  J.  Eastman;  Adjutant  General, 
Augustus  D.  Aylin^ ;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Frederic  Gowing ;  Commissioner  of 
insurance,  John  C.  Linehan;  Commissioners  of 
Banking,  James  O.  Lyford,  Alpheus  W.  Baker, 
and  John  Hatch;  Commissioner  of  Labor,  John 
W.  Bourlet ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  Henry  W. 
Pultney,  Benjamin  W.  Prescott,  Thomas  Cogs- 
well ;  Cattle  Commissioners,  Irving  A.  Wataon, 
N.  J.  Batchelder;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Charles  Doe;  Associate  Justices,  William 
M.  Chase,  Isaac  W.  Smith,  Alonzo  P.  Carpenter, 
R.  M.  Wallace,  I.  N.  Blodgett,  L.  W.  Clark. 

Finances. — The  net  indebtedness  of  the  State, 
June  1,  1893.  was  $2,181,762.50;  the  liabilities, 
June  1, 1894,  were  12,654,715.68 ;  the  assets,  June 
1,  1894,  were  |618,ir3.80;  the  net  indebtedness 
at  the  latter  date,  12,086,542.28,  showing  the  re- 
duction of  the  debt  during  the  year  to  have  been 
$95,220.87.  The  average  annual  reduction  of  the 
debt  since  ISTZ  has  been  about  $100,000.  For 
eleven  years,  beginning  Jan.  1,  1895,  $150,000  of 
the  municipal  war-loan  bonds,  series  of  1872,  will 
mature  annually. 

The  effect  of  the  financial  depression  on  the 
State  treasury  so  fai:  was  iimitea  to  an  increase 
of  the  rate  of  interest  on  temporary  loans  from 
8  per  cent,  in  1892-*98  to  5  per  cent,  in  1893-'94; 
in  the  reduction  of  the  premium  on  the  4-per- 
cent, bonds  of  the  State  from  10*9  per  cent,  in 
1892-'93  to  8*68  per  cent,  in  189a-'94,  and  in  the 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  of 
State  funds. 

The  Legislature  of  1898  authorized  the  issue 
of  $75,000  4-per-cent.  twenty-year  bonds,  the 
proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  completion  of  the 
State  Library  building ;  and  $185,000  4-per-cent. 
twenty-year  bonds,  for  the  Agricultural  College 
buildings  at  Durham.  These  oonds  were  plac^ 
during  the  financial  stringency  in  1898  at  an 
average  premium  of  8*63  per  cent.  The  original 
library  loan  of  $175,000  4-per-cent.  twenty-year 
bonds,  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  1891,  was 
sold  at  a  premium  of  10*9  per  cent. 

The  fact  that  a  temporary  loan  has  to  be  taken 
every  year  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
of  1889  in  changing  the  time  of  payment  of  the 
savings-bank  tax  from  June  15  to' Oct.  1.  The 
State  tax  is  not  due  till  Dec.  1,  and  all  the  cor- 
poration taxes  are  due  in  October,  while  the  an- 
nual appropriations  are  drawn  upon  heavily  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  taxes  on  corporations  for  the  year  ending 
June  1,  1894,  amounted  to  $1,107,858.88. 

Ban  kg.— The  report  of  the  Bank  Commission- 
ers for  the  year  includes  the  following  items  of 
general  interest:  There  are  2  State  oanks,  70 
savings  banks,  18  trust  companies,  17  building 
and  loan  associations  organized  under  Chapt-er 
CLXVI  of  the  public  statutes,  2  building  and  loan 
associations  acting  under  special  charters,  and  4 
savings  banks  in  the  hands  of  assignees. 

The  net  decrease  of  savings  de{>osits  in  the 
sayings  banks  and  trust  companies  for  the  year 
ending  June  80, 1894.  after  dividends  of  the  year 
had  been  added  to  the  deposit  accounts,  was.  in 
round  numbers,  $4,000,000.  The  dividends  for 
that  period  were  $3,479,622.69.  Exclusive  of 
dividends  credited,  the  withdrawals  exceed  the 
deposits  by  about  $6,500,000. 
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Since  1879  every  year  has  shown  an  increase  of 
deposits  in  the  savings  banlcs  until  the  year  end- 
in|^  Jane  80, 1894,  and  the  average  increase  for 
this  period  of  fourteen  years  has  been  nearly 
$3,500,000  per  annum.  Compared  with  this 
period  of  increase,  the  year  ending  Juno  80, 
1894,  shows  a  loss  of  over  $7,000,000  of  deposits. 
The  withdrawals  still  continue  largely  to  exceed 
the  deposits. 

The  total  number  of  depositors,  or  open  ac- 
counts, is  169,510,  a  decrease  of  5.144  for  the 
year.  Last  year  there  was  an  increase  of  4,706. 
The  deposits  average  $416.59  to  each  depositor, 
and  if  divided  among  the  people  of  the  State 
would  give  to  each  individual  $187.81. 

The  holdings  of  the  savings  banks  of  Western 
mortgages  have  steadily  decreased  since  1891, 
when  they  reached  their  highest  point,  being  at 
that  time  $25,035,676.68.  The  net  decrease  since 
then  has  been  $4,568,543.13. 

The  savings  banks  can  no  longer  pay  4  per 
cent  to  depositors,  and  nearly  all  of  them  will 
have  reduced  their  rate  to  3  per  cent,  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Since  the  last  report  2  additional  banks  have 
been  enjoined  by  the  court  on  application  of  the 
commissioners. 

The  number  of  building  and  loan  associations 
remains  the  same.  Their  total  assets,  Oct.  81, 
1894,  were  $1,368,227.68,  an  increase  of  $346,- 
607.04  for  eleven  months.  The  dues  received 
during  the  same  period  were  $806,751,  and  with- 
drawals $87,964.47.  Their  loans  on  real-estate 
security  agjgregate  $1,248,814.65.  and  on  shares 
$28,804.  Their  loans  repaid  were  $53,907.07. 
The  receipts  and  disbursements  are  over  $500,- 
000  annually. 

Bailroadg.— The  report  of  the  directors  of 
the  Concord  and  Montreal  road  for  the  year 
ending  June  80, 1894,  shows  the  receipts  to  have 
been  $2,418,907.36.  of  which  $941,108.98  was 
from  passengers.  The  expenditures  were  $1,798,- 
468,38,  of  which  $76,241.20  was  for  rental  of 
roads.  The  net  earnings  were  $615,438.98,  of 
which  $241,200.28  was  paid  in  interest  and 
$360,000  in  dividends,  leaving  an  nndivided  sur- 
plus of  $14,238.70.  The  taxes  paid  were  $107,- 
852.86.  The  liabilities  were  $12,852,257.70,  in- 
cluding capital  stock  $5,984,700  and  $5,500,000 
bonds.  There  were  1,824,151  passengers  carried ; 
48,038.266  was  the  number  carried  1  mile,  and 
the  average  rate  was  $0.01959  a  mile.  The  total 
of  freight  carried  was  2,085,215  tons. 

A  special  report  on  electric  roads  was  made  to 
the  Legislature  by  the  commissioners,  by  which 
it  appears  that  Concord  and  Dover  have  street 
railways  operated  by  electricity,  and  arrange- 
ments are  in  progress  for  changin^^  the  horse 
railroads  of  Manchester  and  Nashua  mto  electric 
roads.  The  Concord  road  paid  6-per-cent.  divi- 
dends on  its  preferred  stock  in  1894,  and  carried 
$2,749.61  to  surplus.  The  -Dover  road  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  The  Nashua  road  had  a 
deficit  of  more  than  $12,000. 

Ingnraiice. — The  amount  of  fire  insurance 
annually  written  in  the  State  approaches  $100.- 
000.000,  and  it  is  almost  evenly  divided  between 
domestic  and  foreign  companies. 

The  existing  laws  require  foreign  companies 
to  include  in  their  liabilities  50  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums  received  on  unexpired  risks,  and  in 


submitting  statements  of  their  condition  the 
foreign  mutual  companies  are  not  permitted 
to  include  in  their  assets  policy  stipulations 
or  premium  notes.  These  conditions  do  not 
fully  apply  to  domestic  companies  of  the  same 
class. 

Twenty-one  life  insurance  companies  are  au- 
thorized to  do  business  in  the  State.  Over  18,000 
policies,  repr*;senting  $23,000,000,  are  in  force, 
nearly  8,750,000  being  written  in  the  past  year. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  ren- 
dered a  decision  of  great  importance  to  fire  in- 
surance companies  in  a  case  appealed  from  New 
Hampshire.  The  court  holds  that  when  a  policy 
contract  has  once  been  vbided  it  can  not  oe  re- 
instated except  by  the  consent  of  both  parties. 
The  case  grew  out  of  the  burning  of  the  Coos 
County  courthouse,  which  was  insured  in  the 
Imperial  Insurance  Company  and  others.  The 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  compa- 
nies resisted  payment  on  the  ground  that  altera- 
tions had  been  made  in  the  building,  causing  the 
employment  of  masons,  carpenters,  painters,  etc., 
to  an  extent  requiring  work  to  go  on  for  several 
weeks,  which  was  done  without  notice  to  or  con- 
sent from  the  Imperial.  The  assured  attempted 
to  show  that  the  work  was  completed  at  or  about 
midnight  iust  preceding  the  fire,  which  occurred 
at  2  o'clock  A.  M.  The  judge  of  the  circuit  court 
charged  the  jury  that  the  question  was  whether 
the  hazard  was  increased  at  the  moment  of  the 
fire,  and,  if  not,  they  were  to  find  for  the  plain- 
tiff. The  defendant  claimed  that  the  work  of 
mechanics,  without  notice  to  or  consent  from 
the  company,  voided  the  policv  under  its  condi- 
tions. The  case  was  appealed  to  Washington, 
and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustains 
every  contention  of  the  defendant. 

Business. — The  record  of  business  operations 
for  the  year  gives  the  total  number  of  failures  in 
1894  as  100,  with  liabilities  of  $925,852.  In  1898 
there  were  110  failures,  with  liabilities  aggregat- 
ing $10,272,559. 

Edncation.— The  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  at  Durham,  gave  this  year  a 
course  of  four  weeks,  beginning  Feb.  5,  for  those 
unable  to  pursue  the  regular  course.  The  aver- 
age expense  of  attending  was  estimated  at  $25. 
The  purpose  was  to  prepare  students  for  intelli- 
gent home  study  of  practical  agricultural  prob- 
lems. There  were  3  graduates  in  the  regular 
course  in  June. 

Dartmouth  College  this  year  celebrated  its 
one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  Cir- 
culars were  sent  to  the  2,700  living  alumni,  ask- 
ing for  subscriptions,  running  for  three  years,  of 
$10  to  $100  a  year,  to  be  used  for  building  an 
alumni  or  memorial  halt.  The  trustees  nave 
plans  for  several  new  buildings,  which  will  be 
placed  around  a  quadrangle  372  by  290  feet, 
much  of  the  land  for  which  is  now  owned  by  the 
college. 

The  Committee  on  Education,  of  which  Pres- 
ident Tucker  is  chairman,  recommend  a  system 
of  uniform  State  examinations,  county  super- 
visors, and  a  State  pedagogical  library. 

There  is  at  present  no  system  of  examinations 
for  teachers  in  the  common  schools. 

Military. — The  annual  report  of  the  Adjutant 
General  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31  gives,  among 
other  details,  the  following : 
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The  strength  of  the  brigade  is  122  commissioned 
officers  and  1,176  enlisted  then,  an  aggregate  of  1/2^8, 
being  8  commissioned  oliicers  and  359  enlisted  men 
le:i(s  than  the  maximum  number  provided  bv  law. 
The  artillery  and  cavalry  have  all  the  men  allowed 
them  and  could  easily  enlist  more.  One  of  tlie  most 
serious  obstacles  that  company  commanders  in  the 
New  Hampshire  National  Guard  have  to  meet  in 
their  ettorts  to  have  their  commands  maintain  a  high 
decree  of  etficiency  is  the  impossibility  of  securing 
huitable  armories.  There  is  little  hope  that  the  State 
will  ever  do  anything  in  the  way  of  building  ar- 
mories, even  in  tne  larger  cities,  and  the  present  con- 
ditions must  continue  until,  as  in  Na.'thua  and  Kecne, 
armories  can  bo  built  by  private  enterprise. 

The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  held 
its  tweiity-fiith  annual  reunion  in  Concord  ia 
June.    About  600  veterans  were  present. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  of  the  State 
dedicated,  Aug.  30,  a  fountain  at  the  Weirs, 
built  in  honor  of  Loami  Bean,  a  soldier  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment,  by  his  daughter. 

Agricaltnre. — The  State  Grange,  in  session 
at  Concord  in  December,  passed  a  resolution 
pledging  its  efforts  to  induce  the  management 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College  to  make  in- 
struction in  farming  its  leading  feature,  accord- 
ing to  the  intent  of  Mr.  Thompson,  who  endowed 
it,  and  to  oppose  further  legislative  appropria- 
tions till  a  cnange  is  made  in  that  direction. 
Resolutions  were  also  passed  in  favor  of  intro- 
ducing agricultural  instruction  in  the  primary 
schools,  and  in  favor  of  better  schools.  A  report 
was  adopted  recommending  that,  in  cases  wnere 
cattle  supposed  to  be  diseased  are  killed  by  order 
of  the  commissioner,  jtwo  thirds  the  value  of  ani- 
mals killed  shall  be  paid  when  the  cattle  com- 
missioner finds  them  to  be  diseased,  and  full 
value  if  no  disease  is  found — the  limit  of  the 
State's  liability  to  be  $35  for  grade  stock  and 
$65  for  registered  animals,  and  no  awards  shall 
be  paid  unless  the  premises  shall  be  found  in 
good  sanitary  condition  and  the  animal  owned 
within  the  State  for  six  months  preceding. 

Under  the  present  law  one  half  the  value  is 
paid  for  diseased  animals  killed;  293  cattle 
were  killed  in  1894,  and  24  horses,  by  order  of 
the  commissioner. 

The  Boandar^  Line. — Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  establish  the  true  line  between  this 
State  and  Massachusetts  have  made  their  report. 
The  Massachusetts  commissioners  conceded  that 
that  State  had  been  exercising  jurisdiction  since 
1741  over  a  small  amount  of  territory  that  be- 
longs on  the  New  Hampshire  side,  according;  to 
the  definitions  of  delimitation;  and  the  New 
Hampshire  commissioners  conceded  that  their 
State  never  had  exerted  jurisdiction  over  the 
land  in  question.  They  agreed,  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  all  disputes,  that  the  line  of  present 
occupancy  should  be  the  boundary  line ;  and  di- 
rections for  finding  and  running  this  line  were 
made,  the  line  to  be  as  nearly  straight  as  due  re- 
gard for  long  occupancy  on  either  side  will  per- 
mit, but  varied  whenever  the  line  proposed  would 
affect  the  rights  of  landowners  who  have  here- 
tofore supposed  that  their  real  estate  was  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  States.  The  true  location  of 
the  line  has  been  in  dispute  for  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years. 

Centennial  Celebration,— The  town  of  Mil- 
ford  celebrated  its  one  hundredth  anniversary 


June  26.  Ten  thousand  people  were  present. 
The  exercises  consisted  of  a  banquet,  the  reading 
of  a  town  history,  speaking,  and  the  dedication 
of  a  memorial  fountain. 

Tiie  North  Pond  Case.— A  suit  involving  the 
right  of  private  property  in  waters  over  20  acres 
in  extent,  stocked  by  the  State  commissioners, 
has  been  dragging  for  eleven  years.  In  1882  the 
Percy  Summer  Club  bought  the  land  around 
North  pond,  in  Stark,  one  of  the  best  trout 
ponds  in  New  Hampshire,  a  small  lake  in  ex- 
tent. The  deeds  to  the  land  were  drawn  with 
special  reference  to  the  holding  of  the  pond  by 
the  club,  and  gave  the  title  of  the  land  under 
the  pond  to  them.  Under  these  specially  drawn 
deeds  the  club  claimed  the  pond  as  their  prop- 
erty, christened  it  Christine  lake,  and  forbade 
every  person  not  a  member  of  the  club  from 
fishing  in  it,  under  penalty  of  the  law. 

The  pond  had  been  stocked  with  trout  and 
landlocked  salmon  by  the  Fish  Commissioners  of 
New  Hampshire  previous  to  the  claim  of  own- 
ership by  the  club,  and  had  been  free  water. 
Before  the  highways  were  built  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ammonoosuc  river  to  Stark  and  to  West 
Milan  all  the  travel  from  Northumberland,  etc., 
to  Stark  was  by  way  of  a  road  over  the  hills,  via 
the  pond,  around  the  pond  in  summer  and 
across  it  on  the  ice  in  winter,  and  by  the  same 
road  down  the  hill  to  Stark,  now  called  Percv. 

J.  W.  Welch  fished  in  the  pond  in  1883,'be- 
lieving  he  had  a  right  to  do  so.  The  club  brought 
criminal  suit  against  him,  which  was  finally 
brought  before  tne  Supreme  Court,  both  parties 
agreeing  to  abide  by  the  court*s  decision.  After 
five  years  the  court  gave  its  decision  that  the 
pond  was  public  water  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
game  and  fish,  and  all  pon<ls  of  over  20  acres 
were  the  same.  The  club  then  threw  up  its  or- 
ganization in  New  Hampshire  and  reorganized 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey. 

Not  only  Mr.  Welch  but  manv  other  citissens 
fished  in  the  pond  on  the  1st  of  May  thereafter, 
relying  on  the  decision  of  the  court.  About  30 
suits  for  trespass  were  brought,  and  an  injunc- 
tion was  issued  to  prohibit  persons  from  tres- 
passing pending  the  decision.  Again  Mr.  Welch 
caught  trout  in  the  pond,  and  was  arrested  for 
violating  the  injunction. 

A  hearing  was  had  before  a  commissioner. 
His  findings  were  against  Welch,  and  Judsre 
Webb,  of  Portland,  fined  him  $600.  After  the 
fine  was  ordered,  Welch  claimed  that  he  had 
not  violated  the  injunction,  and  asked  a  hearing 
on  his  claim.  One  was  ordered  at  Portland,  and 
Welch,  with  counsel,  went  there.  The  hearing 
was  refused,  and  the  fine  stood. 

The  club  made  a  proposition  to  him  that  they 
would  stop  all  proceedmgs  against  him,  free  of 
cost  to  him,  if  he  would  give  up  all  claims  to 
any  rights  to  fish  in  the  pond,  and  consent  to  an 
injunction  being  issued  by  the  court  perpetually 
enjoining  him  from  fishing  in  the  pond  or  tres- 
passing on  their  lands  around  it.  During 
ten  days*  truce  the  trespass  case  of  the  1st  of 
May  was  called  in  the  United  States  Court  at 
Concord,  and  Mr.  Welch,  not  being  represented 
by  counsel,  was  defaulted.  He  is  not  wealthy, 
and  had  expended  nearly  |1,000  in  fighting  m 
the  courts  against  the  club  for  what  he  consid- 
ered to  be  his  rights.    He  had  no  recourse  but 
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to  accept  the  cluVs  proposition,  and  a  perpetual 
injunction  will  be  issued  against  him.  There 
has  practically  been  no  defense  by  Mr.  Welch  in 
these  suits,  and  the  injunction  can  not  affect  the 
other  cases  brought  by  the  club  against  persons 
fishing  that  1st  of  May  on  North  pond. 

Forestry  Association.— The  American  For- 
estry Association  held  a  midsummer  meeting  in 
the  White  mountains,  Aug.  24-27.  The  asso- 
ciation was  joined  by  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club.  They 
rendezvoused  at  Plymouth,  Aug.  24,  whence 
they  went  to  the  lumber  camp  near  the  village 
of  Lincoln  and  to  that  village,  which  has  sprung 
up  since  1892,  and  now  has  a  population  of  400, 
with  car  shops,  mills,  and  other  business.  The 
route  then  Ii^  through  the  Franconia  Notch 
and  to  Mount  Washmgton  and  through  the 
Crawford  Notch.  The  evenings  were  devoted  to 
sessions  of  the  association. 

Memorials  to  New  Hampshire  Men.— A 
monument  to  Gen.  John  Sullivan  was  dedicated. 
Sept  27,  at  Durham.  It  is  of  Concord  granite, 
and  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  meeting  house 
under  which  was  stored  the  gunpowder  taken 
from  Fort  William  and  Mary  at  Portsmouth, 
the  expedition  against  which  fort  was  led  by 
him  in  1774.  The  monument  was  built  by  the 
State.  Not  far  away  is  the  family  cemetery 
where  Sullivan  was  buried. 

On  Dec  20  the  statues  of  Webster  and  Stark 
were  unveiled  and  presented  to  the  Government 
at  Washington  by  the  Stat«  of  New  Hampshire, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Poliiieai. — An  election  was  held  Nov.  6,  to 
choose  a  Governor,  members  of  Congress,  and  a 
Iiegislature. 

The  People's  party  held  ite  convention  at 
Manchester,  June  14,  and  adopted  resolutions 
favoring  annual  State  elections,  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor  to  eight,  State  control  of  the 
liquor  business,  and  a  system  of  taxation  bear- 
ing equally  upon  corporations  and  firms;  de- 
claring that  *' interest-bearing  bonds,  bills  of 
credit,  or  notes  should  never  be  issued  by  the 
Government,  but  that,  when  need  arises,  the 
emergency  should  be  met  by  issue  of  legal- 
tender,  noninterest-bearing  money";  also  de- 
nouncing "  the  methods  by  which  the  State  htis 
been  swindled  out  of  its  interest  in  the  Concord 
Railroad  " ;  and  approving  the  Omaha  platform. 
The  resolutions  also  favored  the  immediate 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  initiative  and  refer- 
endum. George  D.  Epps  was  nominated  for 
Governor. 

The  Republican  Convention  met  at  Conconl, 
Sept  5.  The  platform  criticised  the  foreign, 
fiscal,  pension,  civil-service,  election,  and  tariff 
policies  of  the  Federal  Administration ;  in  State 
affairs  it  pledged  the  party  to  reduction  of  State 
expenses,  and  legislation  tending  **to  equalize 
the  public  burdens,  protect  wage  workers  from 
unjust  exactions  by  employers,  property  owners 
from  the  assaults  of  socialism  and  anarchy,  and 
the  community  from  the  manifold  evils  that  fol- 
low the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks."  Charles  A. 
Busiel  was  nominated  for  Governor. 

The  State  Democratic  Convention  was  held 
Sept.  12.  The  resolutions  commended  the 
course  of  the  Administration  in  every  particu- 


lar; denounced  all  attempts  to  make  religious 
tests  qualifications  for  office;  denounced  the 
course  of  the  Republican  State  administration — 
**  their  outrageous  proceedings  in  recasting  the 
senatorial  districts  of  the  State,  and  creating 
cities  out  of  villages  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing their  representation  in  the  Legislature,  and 
their  continued  interference  with  the  right  of 
local  self-government " ;  and  said  further : 

The  last  Kepublican  Legislature  deliberately  re- 
fused to  make  plain  the  provisions  of  the  ballot  law, 
and  wc  demand  that  it  be  amended  so  that  it  Rhall 
be  certain  what  constitutea  a  legal  ballot  la  every 
citv  and  town  of  the  State. 

We  denounce  the  present  prohibitory  law.  It  has 
totally  failed  to  prevent  or  curtail  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance. It  has  been  used  b^*  the  Republican  party 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  naloon  vote,  de- 
luding the  temperance  vote,  and  enriching  Repub- 
lican ofiicials.  Tie  demand  its  repeal,  and  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  that  will  more  etfectually  control 
and  limit  the  use  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Henry  0.  Kent  was  made  the  candidate  for 
Governor. 

Daniel  C.  Knowles  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Prohibition  party  for  Governor. 

The  vote  for  Governor  stood  as  follows: 
Busiel,  Republican,  46,491 ;  Kent,  Democrat, 
83,958;  Epps,  Populist,  882 ;  Knowles,  Prohibi- 
tion,  1,750.  Republicans  were  elected  in  both 
congressional  districts.  The  Legislature  stands 
as  follows :  Senate — Republicans  21,  Democrats 
8 :  House— Republicans  262,  Democrats  101. 

The  question,  **  Is  it  expedient  that  a  conven- 
tion be  called  to  revise  tne  Constitution  1 "  was 
submitted  to  vote.  The  vote  on  it  was  very 
light,  and  the  majority  was  in  the  negative. 

NEW  JERSEY,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State,  one 
of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 
Dec.  18,  1787.  Area,  7,815  square  miles;  popu- 
lation in  1890, 1,444,988.    Capitol,  Trenton. 

Goyemment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  George  T. 
Werts,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  C. 
Kelsey;  Treasurer,  until  April  2,  George  R. 
Gray,  after  that  time,  George  B.  Swain ;  Comp- 
troller, until  April  2,  William  C.  Heppenheimer, 
after  that  time,  William  S.  Hancock ;  Commis- 
sioner of  Banking  and  Insurance,  George  S. 
Duryee;  Attornev-General,  John  P.  Stockton; 
i^djut«nt  General,  William  S.  Stryker;  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Addison  B. 
Poland;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Mercer  Beasley;  Associate  Justices,  Bennett 
Van  Syckel,  Jonathan  Dixon,  David  A.  Depiie, 
Alfred  Reed,  William  J.  Magie,  Charles  G.  Gar- 
rison, Job  U.  Lippincott,  and  Leon  Abbett,  who 
died  Dec.  4;  Chancellor,  Alexander  T.  McGill; 
V ice-Chancellors,  Abraham  V.  Van  Fleet,  John 
T.  Bird,  Henry  C.  Pitney,  and  Robert  S.  Green. 
Vice-Chancellor  Van  F'leet  died  Dec.  25. 

Finances. — From  the  reports  of  the  Comp- 
troller and  Treasurer  the  following  statements 
are  gathered:  The  State  fund  receipts  during 
the  year  ending  Oct.  81,  1894,  were:  From  tax 
on  railroad  and  canal  corporations,  $1,096,- 
582.97;  from  tax  on  miscellaneous  corpora- 
tions. 1669,460.33;  from  collateral  inheritance 
tex,  1190,277.64;  from  official  fees,  |101,271.05; 
from  judicial  fees,  $21,006.89 ;  from  interest  and 
dividends,  f  18,870;  from  other  sources,  $51,- 
256.05;  total  net  receipts,  $2,148,725.08.    The 
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ordinary  disbursements  amounted  to  $1,501.- 
489.11;  the  extraordinary,  $341,103.49;  special 
appropriations,  |43,3($4.64;  total  net  disburse- 
ments, $1,885,917.24.  Balance  on  hand,  Nov.  1, 
1898, 1724,038.12 ;  balance  on  hand,  Oct.  31, 1894, 
$986,855.91,  the  largest  balance  yet  shown.  The 
amount  of  the  State  fund  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  was  $2,014,343.02.  The  estimated  resources 
for  1895  are  $3,029,725.91 ;  estimated  disburse- 
ments, $2,017,605.86;  outstanding  appropriations 
and  undrawn  balances,  $171,806.74;  estimated 
balance,  $840,813.81. 

The  condition  of  the  school  fund  is  shown  as 
follows:  Total  amount  of  securities,  Oct.  81. 
1894,  $3,508,725.80;  securities,  Oct.  31,  1898, 
$8,488,411.10;  increase  in  school-fund  securi- 
ties, $70,314.70.  The  cash  balance,  Nov.  1, 1898, 
was  $255,210.12;  gross  receipts  during  the  year, 
$330,057.56 ;  gross  disbursements,  $867,059.78  ; 
balance,  Oct.  81,  1894,  $218,207.90,  out  of  which 
sum  there  must  be  reinvested  in  school-fund  se- 
curities $66,039.28.  By  an  act  of  the  Le^slature 
passed  in  April,  repealing  an  act  of  1890,  all  re- 
ceipts from  ripiirian  sources  are  to  be  credited  to 
the  school  fund.  The  sum  of  $5,830.75  was  so 
credited  this  year.  By  another  act  the  Legis- 
lature transferred  from  the  State  fund  to  the 
school  fund  all  riparian  leases  credited  to  the 
State  fund  since  1890.  This  increased  the  school 
fund  $105,441.78. 

During  the  year,  $102,000  of  the  principal  of 
the  war  debt  was  paid,  the  balance  unpaid  being 
$785,400.  To  enable  the  Treasurer  to  make  this 
payment  $50,122  was  loaned  from  the  State 
fund  to  the  sinking  fund,  of  which  $20,000  was 
returned  to  the  State  fund.  At  the  close  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  the  sinking  fund  owed  the 
State  fund  $104,697.    It  now  owes  $184,819. 

The  abstract  of  ratables,  as  returned  by  the 
County  Boards  of  Assessors,  shows  the  total  as- 
sessed valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in 
the  State,  exclusive  of  railroads  and  canals,  sub- 
ject to  taxation  for  1894-'95  to  be  $774,398,832, 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  $6,108,057.50.  The 
State  Board  of  Assessors  values  the  118  railroad 
and  canal  properties  in  the  State  at  $222,059,- 
378,  an  increase  over  1898  of  |8,653,308.  The 
tax  thereon,  payable  in  1895,  is  $1,518,631.25. 
On  the  4,146  miles  of  railroad  track  in  the  State 
1,718  people  were  injured  during  the  year.  Of 
these,  278  were  killed. 

Legislatiye  Session.— The  session  of  the 
Legislature  began  Jan.  9,  and  at  dawn  of  May 
26  adjourned  until  Oct.  2.  On  that  day  it  con- 
vened and  adjourned  without  transacting  any 
business.  For  two  months  and  a  half  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  legislation  was  blocked  by 
the  existence  of  2  bodies,  each  claiming  to  l>e 
the  Senate  of  New  Jersey.  The  State  Senate  is 
composed  of  21  members,  and  each  holds  his 
seat  for  three  years,  the  terms  of  some  of  them 
expiring  each  year.  In  1898  the  terms  of  8 
Senators  expired,  and  8  new  Senators  were 
elected.  Of  the  18  Senators  whose  terms  had 
not  expired,  4  were  Republicans  and  9  were 
Democrats.  On  Jan.  9  tne  9  Democratic  Sena- 
tors, with  the  Secretary  and  the  sergeant  at 
arms  of  the  preceding  session,  and  others,  met 
in  the  Senate  Chamber,  when  the  Secretary 
called  the  Senate  to  order  and  called  the  roll, 
after  which  a  president  [n'o  tempore  was  elected. 


The  4  Republican  hold-over  Senators  did  not 
answer  to  the  roll  call,  and  protested  against  the 
organization.  A  resolution  was  then  passed  that 
all  certificates  of  election  or  other  credentials  of 
those  claiming  seats  in  the  Senate  bv  virtue  of 
the  election  held  in  the  preceding  November, 
together  with  all  protests,  be  referred  to  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  8  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi> 
dent  of  the  Senate,  which  committee  should  re- 
port to  the  Senate  thereon.  While  this  resolu- 
tion was  pending  the  certificates  and  oaths  of 
office  of  tne  newly  elected  Republican  Senators 
were  offered  to  the  Senate.  This  action  was 
declared  out  of  order,  whereupon  certain  of  these 
Senators  attempted  to  take  their  seats,  but  were 
prevented  by  the  sergeant  at  arms.  All  the 
Republican  Senators — 11  in  number — then  with- 
drew to  a  committee  room,  where  the  credentials 
of  the  new  Senators  were  presented  and  received,, 
and  an  organization  was  at  once  effected. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  the 
1  Democratic  Senator-elect  had  presented  his 
credentials,  which  were  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee appointed  under  the  resolution  above  men- 
tioned, which  reported  favorably  upon  them; 
the  oath  was  then  administered  to  him,  and  he 
took  his  seat.  Officers  of  the  Senate  were  next 
elected  and  sworn  in,  Robert  Adrain  being  chosen 
president,  and  the  Governor  was  notified  that 
the  Senate  was  organized  and  awaited  his  pleas- 
ure. In  reply  the  Governor  sent  to  this  body 
his  annual  message.  The  Republican  Senate 
organized  with  Maurice  A.  Rogers  as  president, 
when  it  notified  the  Governor  that  the  one 
hundred  and  eighteenth  Senate  was  organ- 
ized he  replied  that  he  had  already  rec- 
ognized a  body  called  the  New  Jersey  Sen- 
ate, that  he  would  take  legal  advice,  and 
that,  if  he  should  have  any  communication  to 
make  to  the  second  body,  he  would  do  so  later. 
On  Jan.  12  the  Attorney-General  advised  the 
Governor  that  the  Democratic  was  the  legal 
Senate ;  that  the  Senate  was  a  continuous  body  ; 
and  that  it  was  the  sole  judge  of  the  right  of 
newly  elected  Senators,  and  could  receive  or  re- 
ject them  at  its  will.  On  Feb.  22  quo  tcarranla 
proceeding  were  begun  in  the  Supreme  Court 
to  determine  which  of  the  presidents  of  the  twa 
Senates  unlawfully  held  the  office.  Argument 
was  made  before  the  9  justices  of  the  court,  and 
on  March  22  a  decision  was  rendered,  in  which 
all  but  Justice  Abbctt  concurred.  The  court 
decided  that  the  position  taken  by  the  Demo- 
ci-atic  Senators  was  not  in  accord  with  the  State 
Constitution,  and  declared  that  Senator  Adrain 
had  no  valid  title  to  the  office  of  President  of 
the  Senate.  It  further  decided  that  Senator 
Rogers  was  the  constitutional  and  valid  presi- 
dent, and  had  been,  since  he  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  21  Senators.  The  contention 
that  the  Senate  is  a  continuous  body  w^as  de- 
clared to  be  novel  and  not  in  accord  with  the 
Constitution,  and  the  practice  in  organizing  the 
Senate  for  so  many  years  was  an  evidence  that 
the  new  method  was  wrong. 

During  all  this  time  the  two  Senates  had  re- 
mained in  session,  each  had  passed  laws,  and  the 
Republican  Senate  had  been  recognized  officially 
by  the  House,  and,  with  its  co-operation,  had 
appointed  a  Treasurer  and  a  Comptroller.  No- 
commissions  had  been  issued  to  these  gentle- 
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men,  however,  and  the  Governor  had  declined 
to  receive  any  laws  coming  from  this  Senate. 
On  the  receipt  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  he  issued  commissions  to  the  new  Treas- 
urer and  the  new  Comptroller,  by  aCTeement 
dating  them  April  2,  and  notified  the  neads  of 
the  committees  on  passed  bills  that  he  would  at 
once  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  the  bills  in 
his  possession  that  had  been  passed. 

Sixteen  bills  that  had  become  laws  through 
the  failure  of  the  Governor  to  act  upon  them 
were  filed  April  22,  and  14  of  these  repealed  laws 
enacted  by  the  last  Legislature.  Among  them 
were  the  following : 

To  abrogate,  revoke,  and  amend  all  licenses  here- 
tofore granted  to  race  courses  for  racing,  running, 
trotting,  or  pacing  of  horses. 

To  repeal  the  act  of  last  vear  providing  that  book- 
making,  etc.,  uiMn  inclosed  grounds  shall  not  consti- 
tute the  maintaining  of  a  disorderly  house. 

To  repeal  the  act  of  last  year  making  bookmaking 
a  misdemeanor,  only  punishable  b^r  a  fine  of  $25. 

To  repeal  the  act  or  last  year  giving  boards  of  free- 
holders in  second-class  counties  power  to  fill  vacan- 
cies. 

To  repeal  the  amendment  to  the  police-justice  bill 
passed  last  year. 

To  repeal  the  police-justice  bill  above  and  all  its 
amendments. 

To  repeal  the  act  creating  county  boards  of  license 
commissioners. 

To  repeal  the  act  giving  the  Governor  power  to 
approve  and  pay  bills  for  which  there  is  no  specific 
appropriations. 

Among  the  laws  approved  were  these : 

To  terminate  the  commissions  of  all  notaries  public 
on  July  4,  1 900,  and  provide  for  their  appointment 
thereafter  for  terms  of  five  years,  and  makmg  women 
eligible  for  the  office. 

To  create  the  chairman  of  township  committees, 
assessor  and  treasurer  of  townships,  and  2  resident 
freeholders  of  the  township,  chosen  by  the  township 
committee,  as  ^*  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund 
of  the  township  of ." 

To  repeal  the  act  providing  that  the  school  ftmd 
shall  not  have  tlie  use  of  the  proceeds- of  the  riparian 
lands. 

To  provide  that  the  superintendent  of  the  State- 
house  shall  have  the  national  flag  floating  from  the 
State  Capitol  on  all  legal  holidays  and  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Legislature. 

To  provide  that  all  schoolhousos  in  the  Slate  shall 
have  flags  and  flagstafts,  to  be  purchased  out  of  mon- 
eys raised  for  school  purposes. 
'To  prohibit  the  Riparian  Commissioners  from 
granting  exclusive  rights  to  plant  or  take  oysters  from 
anv  part  of  Delaware' Bay. 

To  authorize  cities  to  is'^ue  bonds  to  include  all  the 
temporary  outstanding  not^s,  script  and  other  indebt- 
edness other  than  bonds  outstanding  and  unpaid  by 
such  cities. 

To  repeal  a  section  of  the  public-instruction  act  of 
1894,  and  allow  the  entire  income  from  the  riparian 
leases  to  revert  to  the  school  fund. 

To  make  the  State  Board  of  Assessors  nonpartisan. 

To  legislate  out  of  office  the  present  Boards  of 
Health  in  Jersey  Citv  and  Newark,  and  provide  that 
the  mayors  thereof  sholl  appoint  boards  to  consist  of 
8  persons,  4  from  each  party,  to  servo  for  two  ^ears. 

To  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  inhentance 
tax  all  bequests  in  favor  or  churches,  hospitals,  orphan 
asvlums,  public  libraries.  Bible  and  tract  societies,  and 
alf  religious,  benevolent,  educational,  and  charitable 
institutions. 

To  make  it  unlawful  for  any  corporation  to  have 
employees  sign  any  agreement  renouncing  existinar 
or  mture  membersHip  in  any  organization,  society,  or 
brotherhood. 


To  provide  for  free  text-books  in  all  public  schools. 

To  provide  that  when  all  the  people  on  a  street  in 
cities  petition  for  any  improvement,  it  may  be  done 
by  the  supervisor  of  streets  and  paid  for  by  the  issue 
ot  certificates. 

To  authorize  cities  to  appropriate  1-6  of  1  mill  of 
the  assessed  valuation  of  such  cities  for  hospital  pur- 
poses. 

To  authorize  the  Governor  to  appoint  two  veterans 
as  a  commission  to  assist  in  laying  out  and  working 
the  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Park. 

To  atfix  a  fine  of  from  $20  to  |50  for  keeping  a 
drawbridge  open  longer  than  twenty  minutes. 

To  fix  a  quorum  of  savings-bank  managers  at  not 
fewer  than  a  majority  of  the  whole  board. 

To  provide  that  any  person  twice  convicted  of  sell- 
ing liquor  on  Sunday  ahall  be  flned  $200  or  impris- 
oned two  years. 

To  authorize  the  State  Geologist  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  a  competent  botanist,  and  ascertain  the  exact 
character  and  location  of  the  wild  lands  of  the  State, 
and  what  part  or  parts  of  such  laud  would  be  suitable 
for  a  State  forest  reserve,  for  a  water  and  timber  sup- 
pi  v. 

^o  prohibit  the  appointment  of  any  nurse,  attend- 
ant, or  other  employee  in  any  township,  county,  or 
other  municipal,  charitable,  or  penal  institution  with- 
out having  served  therein  at  least  three  months  prior 
to  such  appointment. 

To  suppress  lotteries  and  gambling  by  prohibiting 
the  transmission  of  any  letters  or  infonnation  pertain- 
ing thereto,  or  the  receiving  of  them,  under  penalty 
of  two  to  five  years'  imprisonment 

To  make  it  unlawi\ir  to  dredge  for  clams  in  Dela- 
ware Bay,  South  Dennis  creek  to  Brandy  wine  Creek 
Lighthouse,  under  penalty  of  $200  or  two  years'  im- 
pnsonment,  boat  and  tackle  to  be  confiscated. 

To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  park  commis- 
sioners in  first-class  counties. 

To  enable  governing  bodies  of  towns,  villages,  or 
townships  to  purchase  lands  for  enlarging  existing 
parks  to  the  amount  of  $8,500. 

To  provide  that  it  shall  not  bo  lawful  for  any 
teacher  or  trustee  to  introduce  into,  or  have  per- 
formed in  any  school  receiving  its  proportion  or  th© 
public-school  money,  any  religious  service,  ceremony, 
or  forms  whatever,  excepting  reading  of  the  Bible 
and  repeating  the  Lord's  Pra^-er. 

To  enable  the  surety  upon  the  bond  of  any  trustee, 
committee,  assignee,  guardian,  etc.,  to  require  his 
principal  to  account  and  ^ive  a  new  bond  and  permit 
the  making  of  an  order  discharging  such  surety  from 
liability  for  the  future  acts  of  such  principal,  and 
regulating  the  procedure  thereupon. 

The  naval  militia  bill  for  the  formation  of  a  naval 


Many  bills  were  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  merely  partisan  mea.s- 
nres ;  but  most  of  these  were  passed  over  the 
veto.  Among  other  bills  thus  passed  was  the 
second-class  county  freeholder  bill,  which  pro- 
vides that,  beginning  with  the  year  1895,  the 
boards  of  freeholders  within  certain  counties 
shall  be  elected  by  wards,  boroughs,  and  town- 
ships, instead  of  by  assembly  districts  as  at  pres- 
ent. It  also  legislates  out  of  oflSce  the  present 
board  of  freeholders  and  all  their  oflRcials  and 
appointees,  on  and  after  the  second  Wednesday 
in  May,  1894.  To  replace  the  freeholders  thus 
removed,  the  board  of  aldermen  or  common 
council  in  cities,  the  borough  council  in  boroughs, 
and  the  township  committees  in  townships  are 
authorized  and  empowered  tg  choose  from  their 
respective  wards,  boroughs,  and  townships,  free- 
holders to  serve  until  the  second  Wednesday  in 
May,  1895. 

The  veto  message  declared  that  this  bill  was 
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unconstitutional  and  added :  "  Assuming  the 
mode  of  appointment  to  be  constitutional,  it  is 
nevertheless  very  objectionable.  It  is  violative 
of  the  principle  of  home  rule  that  should  prevail 
in  the  choice  of  such  officials." 

The  Guttenberg  justice-of-the-peace  bill  re- 
pealer was  pa£>sed  over  a  veto.  The  original  law 
left  it  discretionary  with  the  officer  m&ing  the 
arrest  to  take  a  defendant  before  the  justice  who 
issued  the  warrant,  or  before  any  other  justice 
in  the  county.  A  supplement,  enacted  in  1892, 
provided  that  the  person  arrested  may  be  taken 
Defore  a  justice  of  the  peace,  if  he  so  requests,  in 
the  municipality  where  the  arrest  was  maide. 
The  new  law  repeals  this  amendment  and  leaves 
the  original  law  in  force. 

Of  the  congressional  redistricting  bill  the 
Governor  said : 

It  changes  the  present  congressional  districts  in 
order  to  secure  a  presumed  or  actual  partisan  advan- 
tat^e  in  future  elections  for  members  of  Congress ;  tlie 
bUl  is  in  violation  of  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  tlie  laws  passed  pursuant 
thereto,  providing  that  representations  shall  be  ap- 
portionea  among  the  several  States,  according  to  their 
respective  numbers.  The  plain  intent  of  the  consti- 
tutional provision  is  that  representatives  shall  be  ap- 
portioned once  in  ten  years,  tlie  districts  arraujured 
upon  such  apportionment  to  remain  unchanged 
until  another  apportionment  is  provided  for  by  Con- 
gress. 

But  the  bill  was  passed  again,  as  was  also  the 
bill  legislating  out  of  office  the  Board  of  Assess- 
ment m  Newark,  and  also  the  Newark  and  the 
Jersey  City  Board-of- Works  bills.  These  two 
bills  remove  the  members  of  the  existing  boards 
of  street  and  water  commissioners,  and  empower 
the  mayors  of  the  respective  cities  to  appoint 
new  boards  to  continue  in  office  during  the  term 
of  the  mayor  appointing  them,  after  which 
period  they  are  to  be  elected. 

The  Uoboken  police  bill  became  a  law,  al- 
though the  Governor  vetoed  it  as  special  legisla- 
tion, and  therefore  unconstitutional.  It  provides 
that  members  of  the  police  board  are  to  be 
named  by  a  committee  of  both  political  parties. 

A  bill  that  passed  over  a  veto  takes  from  the 
governing  boards  of  second-glass  cities  the  power 
to  appoint  the  boards  of  excise,  and  vests  the 
appointive  power  in  the  mayors.  It  makes  the 
new  boards  to  consist  of  3,  only  2  of  whom 
shall  be  of  the  same  political  party.  It  and  the 
first-class  city  board  of  excise  bill,  which  also 
became  a  law,  were  vetoed  because  they  allow 
the  mayor  to  use  his  discretion  whether  the 
boards  be  made  partisan  or  not. 

To  the  Ijegislature,  when  it  met  in  October, 
the  Governor  sent  several  vetoes,  upon  none  of 
which  was  any  action  taken.  One  of  these  was 
the  bill  abolishing  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  General  Jail  Delivery, 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  and  Orphans' 
Court,  and  substituting  therefor  county  courts 
to  be  held  by  a  single  judge  elected*  by  the 
people  or  in  connection  with  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  act  of  1892  creating  an  electrical  subway 
commission  was  repealed  in  March,  1894. 

Constitutional  Amendments.  —  Under  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  1894  a 
commission  of  20  was  appointed  to  propose 
certain  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution, 


and  the  report  of  this  commission  was  submitted 
in  September.  Its  proposed  amendments  relate 
entirely  to  changes  in  the  present  judicial  sys- 
tem of  the  State.  It  is  also  urge<l  by  its  friends 
that  a  system  styled  the  **  initiative  and  refer- 
endum," which  relates  to  the  mode  and  manner 
of  originating  and  passing  laws,  be  adopted.  To 
accomplish  this  a  constitutional  amendment  and 
legislation  thereunder  is  proposed. 

Tragt  Companies. — The  condition  of  the  New 
Jersey  tnist  companies  at  the  close  of  business, 
Dec.  31, 1894,  was  as  follows :  Resources — bonds 
and  mortgages,  $3,730,585.43 ;  stocks  and  bonds, 
$2,715,744.19 ;  loans  secured  by  collaterals,  $4,- 
137,837.44 ;  loans  on  personal  security,  including 
bills  purchased,  $1,876,642.46;  loans  to  cities 
and  towns,  $71,500;  overdrafts,  $1,728.02;  due 
from  banks,  $427,415.42;  real  estate,  $745,943; 
cash  on  deposit  in  banks  and  trust  companies, 
$1,355,120.99;  cash  on  hand,  $481,057.82;  cash 
items,  $63,700.07;  title  plant,  $188,456.17;  other 
assets,  $145,469.33;  total,  $15,941,195.34.  Lia- 
bilities—capital stock,  $1,863,375;  surplus  fund, 
$369,853.86 ;  undivided  profits  (net),  $568,052.11 ; 
demand  deposit^s,  $6,958,653.23;  time  deposits, 
$5,225,741.21;  due  to  banks,  $71,090.36;  bonds 
outstanding,  $773,600;  other  liabilities,  $110,- 
829.57;  total,  $15,941,195.34. 

Edacation.— The  amount  of  State  school  tax 
for  1893,  levied  in  1892,  and  expended  in  1894. 
was  $2,026,110.  This  tax  is  levied  at  the  rate  of 
$5  for  each  child  of  lawful  school  age,  and  the 
school  census  returned  423,872  such  children. 
The  State  appropriation  to  public  schools  was 
$100,000.  For  the  normal  school  $52,213.93  was 
expended ;  for  industrial  education,  $30,543.54 ; 
for  free  school  libraries,  $3,630 :  for  teachers'  in- 
stitutes, $2,096.37;  for  the  school  census,  $3,- 
127.68.  The  School  for  Deaf  Mutes  received  dui^ 
ing  the  year  $35,264  for  maintenance  and  tui- 
tion, $4,501.40  for  repairs,  and  $1,200  for  a  new 
building;  a  total  of  $40,965.40.  For  the  blind 
and  feeble-minded  the  State  paid  to  the  two  in- 
stitutions at  Vineland  and  to  other  States  $87,- 
705.41,  an  increase  of  $5,921.58  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  last  year.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
pupils  were  cared  for,  29  more  than  last  year. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  account 
shows  expenditures  for  the  vear,  $11,980.  The 
credits  are  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  of 
1893,  $2,541.51,  and  the  annual  appropriation  of 
$11,000.  A  balance  of  $2,097.28  remains.  To 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  $10,250.38  was  paid. 

Hospitals. — The  amount  disbursed  this  year 
for  this  account  was  $129,291.45,  as  follows :  To 
State  hospital  at  Trenton,  $57,142.43 ;  to  StAte 
hospital  at  Morris  Plains,  $70,217.43 ;  to  board 
of  managers.  $1,743.05;  expense  of  medical  ex- 
amination and  transfer  of  msane  convicts,  $188- 
.54.  The  number  of  county  patients  in  the  State 
hospital  at  Trenton,  by  the  last  quarterly  reports 
was  859 ;  at  Morris  Plains,  914 ;  insane  convicts 
at  Trenton,  20 ;  at  Morris  Plains,  48.  The  num- 
ber of  patients  in  the  county  asylums  was  1,184, 
and  to  these  asylums  $111,957^74  was  paid  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers.— At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  the  undrawn  balance 
for  the  support  of  the  home  was  $57,374.31 ;  the 
annual  appropriation  of  $36,000  made  the  total 
credit  $93,374.31.    Of  this  $29,895.57  was  ex- 
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pended,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
Lome  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  $63,478.74.  From 
the  United  States  an  a<iditional  amount  of  $23,- 
822.70  was  received. 

Pensions. — The  State  paid  during  the  year 
on  account  of  pensions  $5,877.13,  and  the  United 
:States  $2,608,215.34  to  19,675  pensioners. 

State  Prison. — For  this  institution  the  net 
amount  disbursed  was  as  follows :  For  mainte- 
nance of  convicts,  $77,491.38 ;  for  salaries,  $78,- 
081.27;  for  repairs,  $5,645.54;  payment  to  dis- 
charged convicts,  $1,890 ;  total,  $162,608.19.  The 
sum  received  from  the  proceeds  of  convict  labor 
was  $49,282.15.  An  average  of  1,000  prisoners 
was  maintained  during  the  year.  In  February 
a  convict,  while  trying  to  escape,  shot  and  killed 
a  keeper.    For  this  murder  he  was  hanged. 

Reform  School.— The  balance  of  the  special 
appropriation  for  the  new  family  building,  $8,- 
775.65,  was  this  year  paid  to  this  institution,  as 
well  as  $58,761.20  for  support  of  the  school,  and 
$232.36  expenses  of  trustees;  a  total  of  $67,- 
769.21,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  $3,981.46. 

Industrial  Sciiool  for  Girls.— For  mainte- 
nance and  repairs  of  this  school  $18,350.83  was 
this  year  expended.  By  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1894  a  snecial  appropriation  of  $17,000 
was  made  for  building  an  addition  to  the  school. 
Of  this  appropriation  $9,455.75  was  paid  over. 
The  disbursements  for  maintenance  and  repairs 
show  an  increase  over  last  year  of  $2,373.28. 

The  Oyster  Industry.- In  1893  an  act  was 
passed  to  promote  the  propagation  and  growth 
of  seed  oysters,  and  to  protect  the  natural  oyster 
beds  of  the  State,  and  an  oyster  commission  was 
appointed.  The  act  appropriates  $5,000  annually 
lor  thi-ee  years,  $4,000  of  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  various  districts,  and  $1,000  of 
which  was  to  meet  incidental  expenses  not  spe- 
cially provided  for.  For  several  years  controver- 
sies nave  existed  between  persons  interested  in 
the  oyster  industry  in  Delaware  Bay.  In  the 
winter  of  1893-*94  these  culminated  in  a  violent 
outbreak,  and  this  occasioned  the  appointment 
by  the  last  Legislature  of  a  commission  of  3 
to  examine  into  the  difficulty.  The  report  of 
this  commission  strongly  recommends  that  the 
oyster  lands  in  Maurice  river  cove  and  Delaware 
Bay  be  placed  under  State  control,  as  necessary 
to  their  preservation.  Other  protective  legisla- 
tion is  also  advised. 

Electric  Road.^The  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia Traction  Company  has  secured  a  charter 
and  has  filed  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office 
the  surveys,  routes,  and  descriptions  of  the  pro- 
posed electric  road,  which  is  to  stretch  diagonally 
acmss  New  Jersey  from  New  York  to  Philadel- 
delphia,  with  lateral  branches  taking  in  many  of 
the  principal  towns  of  the  State.  The  entire 
system  will  comprise  about  150  miles  of  electric 
railway,  and  will  accommodate  the  travel  of  fully 
5,000,()()0  people.  The  road  is  designed  not  only 
to  carry  passengers,  but  to  transport  farming 
truck,  manufactured  products,  and  general  mer- 
chandise. The  capital  stock  of  the  two  com- 
panies managing  tne  road  is  $10,500,000.  It  is 
intended  to  consolidate  into  the  system  the 
local  electric  lines.  These  embrace  about  70 
miles  of  road  outside  of  Jersey  City  and  Newark. 

Proposed  Ship  Canal.— Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  are  considering  the  practicability  of 


constructing  a  ship  canal  across  New  Jersey. 
The  trip  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
by  the  existing  route,  by  way  of  Delaware  river 
and  bay,  and  up  the  New  Jersey  coast,  covers  a 
distance  of  256  miles.  With  the  proposed  canal 
in  operation  the  distance  would  be  about  90 
miles,  which  could  be  made  in  a  fifteen-hour  run. 
This  inland  route  would  do  away  with  the  host 
of  marine  disasters  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Decisions.— The  Chancellor,  on  June  12,  filed 
an  opinion  of  much  importance  in  reference  to 
electric  railways.  He  decided  that  a  street  rail- 
way constructed  in  a  highway,  under  authority 
of  law,  with  a  roadbed  that  will  admit  of  the 
free  use  of  the  highway  by  all  other  lawful 
means,  ...  is  but  a  modification  of  the  public 
use  to  which  the  highway  was  originally  devoted, 
and  is  not  an  additional  burden  on  the  land,  for 
which  compensation  may  be  required. 

The  Chief  Justice,  on  June  11,  rendered  a  de- 
cision to  the  effect  that  females  have  not  the 
right  to  vote  for  any  officers  in  the  State,  elec- 
tive by  the  people,  whether  members  of  the  local 
or  State  government,  and  that  the  Legislature, 
under  the  present  Constitution,  can  not  enact 
laws  of  any  kind  that  will  give  the  privilege  of 
voting  to  women.  On  June  13  the  Attomey- 
Qeneral  rendered  an  opinion  that  women  can 
vote  at  school  meetings  on  the  question  of  what 
money  is  to  be  expended,  and  that  the  Chief 
Justice's  opinion  can  not  be  interpreted  to  deny 
to  women  the  right  to  vote  on  other  matters  than 
election  of  officers.  On  Nov.  8  Judge  Dixon,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  handed  down  a  decision  in 
the  Vineland  school  case,  which  involved  the 
right  of  women  to  vote  at  school  elections,  that, 
"school  trustees  are  officers  within  Article  II, 
paragraph  1,  of  the  Constitution ;  so  that,  if 
they  are  made  elective  by  the  people,  only  males 
can  vote  for  them."  The  Supreme  Court  refused 
admission  to  the  New  Jersey  bar  to  Miss  Mary 
Philbrooke.  A  bill  providing  for  her  admission 
is  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

NEW  MEXICO,  a  Territoir  of  the  United 
States,  organized  Sept.  9,  1850;  area,  122,580 
square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  each 
decennial  census,  was  61.547  in  1850;  98,516  in 
1860;  91,874  in  1870;  119,565  in  1880;  and  153,- 
593  in  1890.    Capital,  Santa  F^. 

GoYeniment. — The  following  were  the  Terri- 
torial officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Wil- 
liam T.  Thornton,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State, 
Lorion  Miller:  Auditor,  Demetrio  Perez ;  Treas- 
urer, Rufus  J.  Palen ;  Solicitor-General,  Edward 
L.  Bartlett ;  Adjutant  General,  W.  S.  Fletcher ; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Amado 
Chavez ;  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
Max  Frost ;  Chief  Justice,  Thomas  Smitn ;  As- 
sociate Justices,  William  D.  Lee,  Albert  B.  Fall, 
Edward  P.  Seeds  until  July,  when  N.  B.  Laugh- 
lin  was  appointed,  and  Alfred  A.  Freeman  until 
December,  when  H.  B.  Hamilton  was  appointed. 

Finances. — The  fiscal  year  in  New  Mexico 
begins  in  March.  The  Auditor's  report,  issued 
in  December,  1894,  contains  the  accounts  from 
Dec.  5,  1892.  to  Dec,  1,  1894.  He  reports  the 
amount  of  warrants  issued  from  Dec,  5,  1892,  to 
March  4,  1893,  as  $81,878.62.  The  amount  of 
warrants  issued  during  the  forty-fourth  fiscal 
year,  from  March  6,  1893,  to  March  8, 1894,  was 
as  follows :  Penitentiary,  $30,124.90 ;  Capitol  cur- 
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rent  expense,  $238.26;  salary  fund,  $30,154.58; 
court  fund,  $7,965.14 :  miscellaneous  fund.  $28,- 
256.01  ;  compensation  of  assessors,  $9,225.25  ; 
transportation  of  convicts,  $2,527.25;  license 
fund,  $828.12;  school  fund,  $743.12;  Territorial 
institutions,  $33,875.50;  normal  schools,  $868.- 
83 ;  normal  institutes,  $458.50 ;  old  district  court 
certificates,  $21.70 ;  to  pay  employees  of  the  30th 
Legislative  Assembly,  $48 ;  deficit  1889  and  1890 
fund,  $357.12 ;  sinkine-fund  redemption,  to  pay 
interest  on  warrants,  $7,726.14 ;  general  fund,  to 
pay  accounts  prior  to  March  4,  1889,  $3,138.04 ; 
total,  $165,576.96,  of  which  $151,698.13  was  from 
annual  appropriations  and  $13,878.83  from  spe- 
cial deficit  of  the  forty-fourth  fiscal  year. 

The  amount  of  warrants  issued  during  the 
first  three  quarters  of  the  forty-fifth  fiscal  year, 
from  March  4, 1894,  to  Dec.  1, 1894,  was :  Peni- 
tentiary, $33,392.47;  salary  fund,  $29,465.96; 
miscellaneous  fund,  $31,547.88 ;  court  fund, 
$738.65;  compensation  of  assessors  fund,  $15,- 
558.62 ;  transportation  of  convicts  fund,  $2,875.- 
65;  license  fund,  $390;  Territorial  institutions 
fund,  $3,575.28;  normal  schools,  $11,978.37; 
normal  institutes,  $1,350;  branch  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  $1,400 ;  public-school  fund, 
$117.41 ;  sinking-fund  redemption,  to  pay  inter- 
est on  warrants,  $144.45 ;  general  fund,  to  pay 
old  claims  prior  to  March  3, 1889,  $575.62 :  to- 
Ul,  $162,106.36.  of  which  $143,657.23  was  from 
annual  appropriations  and  $18,449.13  from  spe- 
cial deficit  of  the  forty-fourth  fiscal  year. 

The  Legislature  of  1893  tried  to  provide  for 
the  funding  of  all  claims  against  the  Territory 
duly  audited  and  allowed,  or  to  be  audited  and 
allowed  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  by  the  issue 
of  casual  deficit  bonds  at  6  per  cent.  The 
amount  represented  by  these  is  $95,700.  Under 
another  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  refunding 
bonds  at  6  per  cent.,  to  the  amount  of  $99,000, 
have  been  issued,  and  Penitentiary  refunding 
bonds  at  6  per  cent.,  to  the  amount  of  $71,000. 
In  the  Treasurer's  report  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
Territory,  Dec.  1, 1894,  is  given  as  follows :  Peni- 
tentiary bonds,  7  per  cent.,  $37,000;  Capitol 
building  bonds.  7  per  cent,  $200,000;  Capitol 
contingent  fund  bonds,  6  per  cent.,  $50,000 ;  cur- 
rent-expense bonds,  6  per  cent.,  $150,000 ;  pro- 
visional indebtedness  bonds,  6  per  cent.,  $200,- 
000 ;  insane  asylum  bonds,  6  per  cent.,  $25,000 ; 
casual  deficit  bonds,  5  per  cent.,  $96,000 ;  re- 
funding bonds,  6  per  cent.,  $99,000;  Peniten- 
tiary refunding  bonds,  6  per  cent.,  $71,000 ;  to- 
tal, $928,000,  the  average  annual  rate  of  interest 
l)eing  about  Q^  per  cent.  The  cash  balance  in 
the  treasury,  June  30,  1894,  was  $139,899.24. 
The  balance  in  banks  holding  Territorial  funds, 
Dec.  1,  1894,  was  $150,627.40. 

Taxation. — The  value  of  property  assessed  for 
taxes  in  1893,  for  expenses  of  the  forty-fourth 
fiscal  year,  was  $43,630,244.81 ;  in  1894  the  value 
was  $41,128,620.95. 

The  levy  for  expenses  during  the  forty-fourth 
fiscal  year  was:  For  Territorial  purposes,  6*5 
mills  on  the  dollar ;  for  Territorial  institutions, 
1  mill;  for  interest  on  the  bonded  debt,  1*7 
mill;  total  rate,  9*2  mills  on  the  dollar.  The 
levy  of  taxes  in  1893,  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  forty-fifth  fiscal  year,  was :  For  Territorial 
purposes.  6  mills  on  the  dollar;  special  deficit, 
Torty-fourth  year,  225  mills ;  normal  schools, 04 


mill;  normal  institutes,  0*1  mill;  branch  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  0*25  mill;  casual 
deficit  bond  interest,  0*25  mill;  Territorial  insti- 
tutions, 1'75  mill ;  total.  11  mills  on  the  dollar. 
The  tax  levy  in  1894,  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
1895,  was :  Territorial  purposes,  6  mills  on  the 
dollar;  casual  deficit  Dond  interest,  1*5  mill; 
Territorial  institutions,  1*5  mill ;  total  rate,  7-5 
mills  on  the  dollar,  to  which  must  be  added  a  tax 
of  0-5  of  a  mill  on  the  assessed  value  of  cattle.     • 

The  receipts  from  sheriffs  and  other  collect- 
ors, from  March  6,  1893,  to  March  3,  1894, 
amounted  to  $278,131.19;  the  receipts  from 
March  3,  1894,  to  Dec.  1,  1894,  were  $186,281.- 
06.    Tax  collections  are  made  twice  a  year. 

Edncation. — The  total  receipts  from  taxa- 
tion for  school  purposes  to  July  1,  1894,  were 
$192,496.44.  There  was  expended  durins^  the 
year,  for  teachers,  $92,068.76 ;  for  rent,  fuel,  etc., 
$19,457.52 ;  for  schoolhouses  and  grounds,  $19,- 
541.76.  The  last  Legislature  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  normal  schools  at  Las  Vegas 
and  Silver  City ;  at  the  former  point  the  build- 
ing will  be  opned  during  the  coming  year.  At 
Silver  City  the  comer  stone  of  the  building  was 
laid  Sept.  14,  1894  The  building^  is  to  cost 
$10,800,  the  ground  having  been  ^ven  by  the 
city.  The  building  is  to  wj  ready  in  February, 
1895 ;  in  the  meantime  the  first  session  opened 
in  September,  in  rented  quarters,  with  57  pupils. 
To  this  school  $9,998.86  has  been  paid.  The 
Agricultural  College  at  Las  Cruces  lias  an  en- 
rollment of  147,  an  increase  of  75  per  cent,  over 
last  year.  Since  March,  1893,  it  has  received 
$14,199.98.  This  college  is  open  to  both  sexes, 
and  is  nonsectarian.  The  entrance  fee  is  $3. 
The  School  of  Mines  at  Socorrg  did  not  open  in 
September.  It  was  determined  to  use  the 
$3,974.21  appropriated  to  it  for  the  year  to  pur- 
chase and  equip  a  laboratory,  to  be  ready  for  use 
in  1895.  The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  has 
an  enrollment  of  57.  The  Ramonalndian  School 
is  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  only  65  pupils, 
but  twice  during  the  year  the  attendance  was  so 
large  that  numbers  of  Indian  children  were 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  school  at  Sant« 
Fe.  The  intention  to  make  this  latter  solely  a 
normal  training  school  has  been  abandoned,  and 
it  is  now  an  Indian  industrial  training  school, 
with  a  normal-school  attachment,  where  40 
pupils  under  instruction  during  the  year. 

The  Asylum  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 
instructed  24  pupils  during  the  year.  An  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $5,000  was  granted  by  the 
last  Legislature  for  its  full  maintenance. 

To  other  institutions  annual  appropriations 
have  been  made  as  follow:  To  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital  at  Santa  Fe.  $6,000;  to  the  Grant 
County  Charity  Hospital  at  Silver  City,  $3,000; 
to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  Hospital  at  Silver  City, 
$3,000;  to  the  Ladies'  Relief  Society  of  Las 
Vegas,  $3,000;  and  to  the  Orphan  School  at 
Santa  F6,  $5,000. 

On  the  insane  asylum,  up  to  March  31, 1894, 
the  sum  of  $57,276.50  had  been  expended. 

Penitentiary. — ^There  remainea  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary, June  SO,  1894,  154  prisoners,  228  being 
the  total  in  confinement  during  the  year,  a  daily 
average  of  130.  Improvements  of  the  value  of 
$29,778.55  were  made  during  the  year,  all  labor 
being  done  by  convicts.    The  cost  of  convicts' 
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subsistence  is  12  cents  a  day.  The  cost  of  their 
clothing  is  2  cents. 

Court  of  Priyate  Land  Clalmg.— By  this 
court  88  cases  have  been  determined  during  the 
year,  and  grants  of  779,611  acres  have  been  con- 
flrmed.  Among  these  is  the  grant  of  4  square 
leagues  to  the  city  of  Santa  F4,  measuring  from 
the  center  of  the  plaza  in  each  direction.  Sur- 
veys of  10  grants,  covering  218,282  acres,  have 
been  made. 

Public  Lands. — During  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1894,  the  entries  at  the  various  land  offices 
of  the  Territory  embraced  130,807-27  acres. 
There  remain  vacant  and  surveyed  in  the  Santa 
Fe  and  Roswell  districts  20,081,800  acres;  un- 
surveyed,  about  9,857,860  acres.  About  600,000 
acres  have  been  reserved  by  the  Territory.  The 
immigration  during  1894  was  greater  than  in 
any  preceding  year. 

Irrigation. — The  reclaiming  of  arid  lands  by 
irrigation  has  made  about  450,000  acres  available 
for  settlement,  and  large  irrigation  plants  are 
being  established  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  acreage  under  cultiva- 
tion by  means  of  irrigation  is  400,000,  and  900,000 
acres  are  under  works  for  ditches.  The  general 
law  of  the  Territory  is  that  all  water  courses, 
large  or  small,  are  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  public  acequias^  or  irrigation  canals.  The 
sundry  civil  appropriation  acts  of  the  last  Con- 
gress gives  to  each  of  the  public-land  States,  ex- 
cept Colorado  and  South  Dakota,  1,000,000  acres 
of  arid  land,  patents  for  any  part  thereof  to  be 
issued  only  on  proof  that  the  lands  so  granted 
are  irrigated,  reclaimed,  and  occupied  by  actual 
settlers,  the  requirement  being  that  not  less  than 
20  acres  in  each  160-acre  tract  shall  be  cultivated. 

Mining. — As  silver  and  lead  are  the  two  met- 
als most  largely  produced  in  New  Mexico,  mining 
has  suffered  from  their  depreciation  in  value; 
but  new  mining  districts,  ricn  in  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  have  teen  discovered,  and  are  being  de- 
veloped rapidly.  The  Cochili  district,  about  80 
miles  west  of  Santa  F6,  is  especially  rich  in  the 
deposit  of  gold,  all  ore  shipped  being  worth 
more  than  $100  a  ton.  Since  the  discovery  of 
this  great  mineral  wealth,  last  January,  about 
2,500  locations  have  been  made. 

There  are  21  coal  mines  in  the  Territory,  with 
a  torch  of  1,472  employees.  The  total  coal  out- 
put during  the  year  was  615.415  tons,  a  decrease 
of  23,902  tons  from  last  year's  output,  caused  by 
the  mining  strikes. 

Railroads.— The  only  railroad  built  during 
the  year  is  that  from  Eddy  to  Roswell,  of  the 
Pecos  Valley  line.  This  was  opened  by  a  grand 
celebration  at  the  latter  town. 

Statehood. — A  bill  for  the  admission  of  New 
Mexico  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  its  last  session,  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee reported  it  favorably ;  so  it  is  hoped  that  the 
new  State  will  be  admitted  early  in  1895. 

Censag  Statisties.— The  census  bureau  re- 
port, dated  Feb.  20, 1894,  gives  the  statistics  of 
manufactures  in  the  Territory  as  follows :  Num- 
ber of  establishments,  127 ;  value  of  land,  |60,- 
507:  value  of  buildings,  $185,295;  value  of 
machinery,  ete.,  $471,948 ;  value  of  live  assets, 
$248,188;  average  number  of  employees,  944; 
total  wages,  $691,420;  value  of  products,  in- 
cluding receipts  from  custom  work  and  repair- 


ing, $1,516,195.  The  valuation  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  is  given  by  the  report  of  March 
13, 1894 :  Real  estate,  including  improvements, 
$113,729,188;  live  stock  on  farms,  ete.,  imple- 
ments, and  machinery,  $7,538,320;  mines  and 
quarries  and  products  on  hand,  $21,692,888; 
gold,  silver  com,  and  bullion,  $2,524,948 ;  ma- 
chinery of  mills  and  product  on  hand,  $471,- 
948;  railroads  (including  street  railways)  and 
equipment,  $75,469,333 ;  telegraphs,  telephones, 
shipping,  and  canals,  $614,872;  miscellaneous, 
$9,419,410;  total,  $231,459,897.  The  bonded 
indebtedness  had  increased  from  $46,179  in  1880 
to  $2,595,988  in  1890.  The  average  rate  of  in- 
terest had  decreased  from  8*38  in  1880  to  6*59  in 
1890. 

NEW  YORK,  a  Middle  SUte,  one  of  the 
original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  July 
26,  1788 ;  area,  49,170  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation, according  to  each  decennial  census,  was 
840,120  in  1790 ;  689,051  in  1800 ;  959,049  in 
1810;  1,372,111  in  1820;  1,918,608  in  1830; 
2,428,921  in  1840;  3,097,894  in  1850;  8,880,735 
in  1860;  4,382,759  in  1870;  6,082,871  in  1880; 
and  5,997,863  in  1890.  According  to  a  Stat«  cen- 
sus taken  in  1892,  the  population  was  6,513,344. 
Capital,  Albany. 

GoTomment.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Roswell  P. 
Flower,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Wil- 
liam F.  Sheehan ;  Si?cretary  of  State,  John  Palm- 
er; Comptroller,  James  A.  Roberts;  Treasurer, 
Addison  B.  Colvin  ;  Attorney-General,  Theodore 
E.  Hancock;  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
Campbell  W.  Adams ;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  James  F.  Crocker ;  Superintendent 
of  Insurance,  James  F.  Pierce ;  Suoerintendent 
of  Banking  Department,  Charles  M.  Preston ; 
Superintendent  of  State  Prisons,  Austin  Lathrop ; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works.  Edward  Han- 
nan  ;  Commissioner  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
Thomas  J.  Dowling;  Railroad  Commissioners, 
Michael  Rickard,  S.  A.  Beardsley,  and  Alfred  C. 
Chapin;  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
Charles  Andrews;  Associate  Judges,  John  C. 
Gray,  Rufus  W.  Peckham,  Denis  O'Brien,  Fran- 
cis M.  Finch,  Edward  T.  Bartlett,  Robert  Earl. 

Finances. — The  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
Oct  1, 1894,  was  $1,548,286.57 ;  the  receipts  to 
Dec.  31,  1894,  were  $2,772,641.56;  and  the  pay- 
ments, $3.927,119.93 ;  leaving  a  balance,  on  Jan. 
1,  1895,  of  $713,708.20.  The  treasury  receipts 
during  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1894,  were  $18,- 
357,948-as  follow :  State  tax,  $6,018,170 :  tox  on 
inheritances,  $1,688,954 ;  fees  received  from  coun- 
ty clerks,  $37,885  ;  tax  on  organization  of  corpo- 
rations, $150,761.  The  receipts  from  the  corpo- 
ration tex  levied  annually  were  $1,645,878-— as 
follow:  From  insurance  companies,  $132,511; 
transportetion  companies,  $839,489;  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies,  $61,597 ;  gas,  mining, 
and  miscellaneous  companies,  $565,419;  banks, 
$46,860.  The  pool-tax  receipts,  which  are  distrib- 
uted among  the  agricultural  societies  through- 
out the  State,  amounted  to  $22,752.  The  ex- 
})enses  of  the  Legislature  were  $528,010 ;  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  $338,301;  printing 
payments,  $319,020.  The  balance  in  the  State 
treasury  on  Oct.  1,  1894,  was  $3,193,349;  the 
receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1894,  were  $18,537,948 ;  the  payments  were  $20,- 
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183,011.  The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  Oct.  1, 
1894,  was  $1,928,383.  The  State  tax' rate,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  Legislature,  is  2*18  mills.  Last 
year  it  was  2*58  mills.  There  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion, therefore,  in  the  rate  of  taxation.  The 
total  amount  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the 
Legislature  is  $15,102,036.47.  In  1893  the  total 
appropriations  were  $17,426,335.98.  The  Legis- 
lature of  1894  therefore  appropriated  $2,323,- 
699.51  less  than  the  orevious  Legislature. 

Wealth  of  the  state. — The  State  assessors 
are  William  A.  Wood,  Henry  D.  Brewster,  and 
John  A.  Mason,  each  of  whom  receives  a  salary 
of  $3,500.  Their  report  transmitted  to  the  State 
Legislature  on  April  25  showed  that  the  local 
assessors  of  the  respective  counties  returned  the 
sum  of  $4,302,388,319  as  the  total  amount  of 
property  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1893.  This 
sum  consisted  of  $3,761,679,384  real  estate  and 
$540,708,935  personal  property.  Of  the  personal 
estate.  $102,506,261  was  corporate  property,  not 
subject  to  taxation.  The  total  amount  of  per- 
sonal property  subject  to  taxation  for  State  pur- 
poses was  $438,202,674,  making  $4,199,882,058 
the  total  amount  of  property  in  the  State  sub- 
ject to  taxation.  A  comparison  of  the  assess- 
ment of  1892  with  the  assessment  of  1893  shows 
an  increase  in  taxable  property  of  $161,823,109, 
distributed  as  real  estate  $135,034,291  and  per- 
sonal property  $26,788,818. 

Legislatiye  Session. — The  one  hundred  and 
seventeenth  regular  session  of  the  Legislature 
began  on  Jan.  2  and  continued  until  April  27. 
At  the  opening  of  the  session  the  Senate  was 
composed  of  18  Republicans.  13  Democrats,  and 
1  Independent  Democrat,  and  the  Assembly  of 
74  Republicans  and  54  Democrats.  The  organ- 
ization was  therefore  in  the  hands  of  the  Repub- 
licans, who  promptly  chose  Charles  T.  Saxton 
President  pro  tem.  oi  the  Senate,  and  George  R. 
Mai  by  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  both  being  can- 
didates named  by  the  caucus.  Contestants  for 
3  seats  in  the  Senate  and  14  in  the  Assembly 
promptly  filed  petitions  for  the  removal  of  the 
persons  declared  elected.  In  the  Senate,  Henry 
Wolfert,  of  the  Sixth  Senatorial  District  in  Kings 
County,  was  given  the  seat  of  the  Democrat  oc- 
cupant. This  resulted  in  some  trouble,  owing  to 
the  arbitrary  course  of  the  Democrats,  under  the 
lead  of  Lieut.-Qov.  Sheehan,  who  attempted  to 
prevent  the  unseating  of  John  McCarty  in  favor 
of  Henry  Wolfert.  The  adoption  of  a  closure 
rule  prevented  the  minority  from  frustrating  the 
purpose  of  the  majority.  It  was  upon  this  oc- 
casion that  two  historical  incidents  occurred. 
The  minority,  baffled  and  beaten  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Judge  Maynard,  procured  from 
J»K!ob  H.  Clute,  county  judge  of  Albany  Coun- 
ty, an  order  restraining  Clerk  John  S.  Kenyon 
from  calling  the  roll  of  the  Senate.  Thereupon 
Charles  T.  Saxton,  president  pro  tern,,  called  the 
roll  himself  and  declared  McCarty's  seat  vacant. 
Subsequently  the  Senate  investigated  Judge 
Clute  lor  his  interference  with  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Senate,  and  in  its  report  recommended 
that  the  law  be  amended,  rendering  such  offenses 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  the 
Assembly,  Michael  McGuire,  William  Hughes, 
and  James  Graham,  Democrats,  were  unseated 
in  favor  of  the  Republican  candidates. 

During  the  session  there  were  introduced  in 


the  Assembly  1,497  bills,  as  against  1,400  the  year 
previous  ;  it  printed  1,753,  as  against  1,576  in 
1893.  Its  records  of  bills  passed  reached  close 
upon  700,  as  against  654  passed  in  1893.  In  the 
Senate  there  were  introduced  1,037  bills,  as  com- 
pared with  830  last  year.  Of  this  number,  there 
were  passed  up  to  the  hour  of  adjournment  over 
700,  leaving  untouched  over  1,000  bills.  Of  the 
bills  sent  to  the  Governor,  there  were  signed  over 
350  laws,  and  there  remained  in  his  hands  at  ad- 
journment over  400. 

Among  the  more  important  measures  adopt- 
ed are  the  following :  A  bill  taxing  foreign  cor- 
porations doing  business  in  this  State  i  of  1 
per  cent.;  also  one  imposing  a  tax  upon  all 
the  receipts  of  the  incorporated  racing  associa- 
tions of  this  State.  Among  the  measures  per- 
taining to  educational  and  charitable  institutions 
were  tne  following :  One  appropriating  $100,000 
to  rebuild  the  Oneonta  jJormal  School,  which 
was  burned  early  in  the  year ;  one  appropriating 
$150,000  for  the  Rochester  State  Hospital,  which 
was  damaged  by  fire.  An  appropriation  of  $125,- 
000  was  made  to  create  the  Eastern  Reformatory, 
to  relieve  the  overcrowded  Elmira  Reformatory 
from  some  of  its  inmates.  Appropriations  were 
made  for  the  Western  Reformatory  for  Women, 
in  Albion,  and  for  the  Eastern  Reformatory  for 
Women,  in  Westchester  County.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  for  a  normal  school  in  Jamaica 
was  approved.  An  appropriation  of  $12,000 
was  made  to  establish  an  epileptic  colony,  and 
the  sum  of  $101,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
Oneida  Custodial  Asylum.  Otner  measures  were : 
Forbidding  hazing ;  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  examine  law  stuaents; 
providing  for  conditional  pardons ;  allowing  an- 
nexation of  Platbush  to  Brooklyn ;  forbidding 
the  sale  of  condensed  milk  unless  of  a  certain 
degree  of  fatty  strength  ;  extending  the  term  of 
office  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Electrical 
Control:  allowing  convicts  from  each  prison  to 
be  employed  on  State  roads;  submitting  the 
question  of  a  Greater  New  York  to  a  vote  of  the 
people;  allowing  foreign  corporations  to  hold 
property  within  this  State  and  to  dispose  of  the 
same ;  forbidding  any  bank  to  erect  a  building 
that  shall  cost  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  net 
surplus  of  the  corporation ;  compelling  banks  to 
publish  in  January  of  each  year,  in  the  news- 
papers, a  list  of  deposits  from  which  no  sums 
nave  been  drawn  within  the  five  preceding  years ; 
providing  that  the  State  Boaru  of  Canvassers 
may  be  reconvened  by  an. order  of  the  Supreme 
Court ;  providing  for  nonpartisan  boards  of  in- 
spectors of  elections  throughout  the  State ;  pro- 
viding nonpartisan  boards  of  election  inspectors 
for  Albany;  restoring  the  charter  of  Lansing- 
burgh  to  its  original  shape:  making  the  terms 
of  supervisors  extend  for  one  year ;  making  it  a 
felony  to  vote  illegally,  or  to  assist  an  illegal 
voter ;  allowing  the  Attorney-General  to  enter 
grand  jurors*  rooms;  abolishing  the  shore  in- 
spectors office ;  creating  nonpartisan  boanls  of 
park  commissioners  and  police  commissioners  for 
the  city  of  New  York;  allowing  one  inspector  of 
election  to  order  the  arrest  of  a  person  obstruct- 
ing the  polls ;  compelling  all  work  on  New  York 
docks  to  be  done  by  contract ;  forbidding  mort- 
gage brokers  to  take  more  than  6  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  lands;  incorporating  the  Provident 
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Loan  Society  of  New  York  city ;  compelling  all 
stone  used  on  municipal  works  to  be  dressed  and 
carved  in  this  State ;  compelling  the  State  or 
any  city  to  pay  to  laborers  or  mechanics  such 
wages  as  are  fixed  by  the  recognized  labor  organ- 
izations, and  forbidding  the  use  of  contract  labor 
upon  any  State  or  municipal  work  at  less  than 
such  contract  ^ce;  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture of  brushes  in  the  Albany  Penitentiary. 

That  the  canal  interests  were  not  ignored  is 
shown  by  the  following  bills,  all  of  which  were 
signed  by  the  GJovemor :  General  maintenance 
funds  for  the  canals,  $700,000;  extraordinary 
repairs,  $300,000;  $5,000  for  drain  under  the 
canal  at  Whit«sboro ;  $10,000  for  canal  bridges 
in  Washington  and  Saratoga  Counties ;  $15,000 
for  repairing  the  towpath  at  Glens  Falls ;  $00,- 
000  for  dredging  the  Ohio  basin,  Buffalo ;  $75,- 
000  for  claims  arising  on  account  of  the  canal ; 
$5,000  for  work  on  the  bank  at  Schenectady. 

Several  investigating  committees  were  ap- 
pointed that  liave  rendered  notable  service.  The 
Senate  Lexow  Police  Investigating  Committee 
discovered  by  a  careful  investigation  that  the  po- 
lice of  New  York  were  interfering  seriously  with 
elections  in  that  city,  and  as  a  result  of  that  in- 
vestigation a  nonpartisan  board  of  police  bill 
was  passed.  The  Committee  on  Elections 
show^  to  the  public  the  gigantic  election  frauds 
that  had  been  committed  at  Coney  Island  by 
John  Y.  McKane  and  his  henchmen,  which  re- 
sulted in  depriving  Senator  John  McCarty  of  his 
seat  in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Health,  by  an  investigation,  exposed  the 
expensive  management  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  by  an 
investigation,  showed  that  the  expenses  of  several 
State  departments  could  be  materially  reduced. 

Banking  Department.— This  is  under  the 
care  of  a  superintendent^  who  is  appointed  for 
three  years  and  receives  a  salary  of  $5,000.  The 
present  incumbent  is  Charles  M.  Preston.  His 
report,  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1894,  shows 
that  207  State  banks  and  4  individual  bankers 
of  the  State  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  as 
evidenced  by  the  following  detailed  statement: 
Resources— Loans  and  discounts,  less  due  from 
directors,  $159,438,635 ;  liability  of  directors  as 
makers,  $5,971,285;  overdrafts,  $250,823;  due 
from  trust  companies.  State,  national,  and  pri- 
vate banks  and  brokers,  $24,623,361 ;  real  estate, 
$7,391,053;  bonds  and  mortgages,  $2,270,990; 
stocks  and  bonds.  $14.870,189 :  specie,  $16,456,- 
677 ;  United  States  legal  tender  notes  and  circu- 
lating notes  of  national  banks.  $23,311,980: 
cash  items,  $15,605,921 ;  loss  and  expense  ac- 
count, $538,455 ;  assets  not  included  under  any 
of  the  above  heads,  $718,231 ;  add  for  cents 
$750;  total,  $271,448,300.  Liabilities— Capi- 
tal, $32,504,000;  surplus  fund,  $16,148,856;  un- 
divided profits,  $11,136,005;  due  depositors  on 
demand,  $178,331,859;  due  to  trust  companies. 
State,  national,  and  private  banks,  and  brokers, 
$20,499,822;  due  to  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, other  than  banks  and  depositors,  $447,- 
235;  due  savings  banks,  $11,061,846;  due  the 
Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  York,  $409,027; 
amount  not  included  under  any  of  the  above 
heads,  $909,317;  add  for  cents,  $333;  total, 
$271,448,300.  During  the  year  10  new  banks 
were  formed. 


Insurance. — This  department  is  under  the 
care  of  a  superintendent,  who  is  appointed  for 
three  years  and  receives  a  salarv  of  $7,000.  The 
present  incumbent  is  James  F.  l^ierce.  The  an- 
nual report  for  1898  shows  there  were  32 
"  straight "  life  insurance  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  New  York,  of  which  12  are  home  com- 
panies, and  last  year  took  in  as  premiums  $123,- 
559,156.  The  20  companies  of  other  States  arc 
credited  with  premiums  of  $69,147,682  for  the 
same  period.  The  dividends  of  the  New  York 
companies  to  stockholders  aggregated  $257,277, 
while  those  of  the  foreign  companies  amounted 
to  $511,2^5.  There  were  $47,329,075  of  claims 
paid  by  New  York  companies,  and  $28,574,745 
by  foreign  companies.  The  total  surplus  of 
the  home  companies  on  hand  on  Dec.  81,  1893, 
was  $70,798,226,  and  of  the  foreign  companies, 
$45,750,956;  total,  $116,549,186.  The  expense 
of  conducting  the  department  was  $102,257,  of 
which  $81,727  was  for  general  expenses. 

Claims. — ^This  department  is  controlled  by  a 
board  of  3  commissioners,  each  of  whom*  is 
appointed  for  six  years  and  receives  a  salary  of 
$5,000  and  $500  in  lieu  of  expenses.  The  pres- 
ent incumbents  are  George  M.  Beebe,  Wilbur  F. 
Porter,  and  Hugh  Reilly.  The  annual  report  of 
the  board  for  1894  shows  that  since  it  was  organ- 
ized, in  1883,  it  has  heard  and  decided,  to  Jan. 
1,  1895,  2,030  claims  against  the  State,  amount- 
ing to  $4,783,895,  and  has  awarded  thereon  $1,- 
231,728.  This  number  of  decisions  is  exclusive 
of  those  made  on  appeals  from  the  Board  of 
Canal  Appraisers  to  the  Canal  Board,  273  of 
which  were  pending  in  1884,  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  this  board.  The  whole  number  of 
original  claims  filed  since  the  board  was  organ- 
ized is  2,789,  and  there  are  now  pending  831 
claims,  varying  from  $30  to  $200,000.  The 
number  of  claims  filed  with  the  board  during 
1894  was  744,  of  which  608  were  decided,  in 
which  the  aggregate  claimed  was  $700,078.  The 
entire  awards  allowed  amounted  to  $120,273. 
Several  hundred  of  the  claims  pending  arise 
under  the  $2  a  day  law,  and  await  final  decision 
upon  test  cases  now  before  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. The  whole  number  of  appeals  from  the 
awards  of  this  board  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  is 
129,  the  reversals  22.  The  reversals  on  appeal 
by  the  State  were  3. 

Edncation. — This  department  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  superintendent,  whose  salary  is 
$5,000,  and  whose  term  of  ofiice  is  three  years. 
The  present  incumbent  is  James  F.  Crocker. 
His  report  for  1893  was  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature on  March  12.  It  showed  the  existence  of 
12,015  public  schools,  of  which  over  90  per  cent, 
are  outside  of  cities.  There  were  82,476  teachers 
employed,  and  the  attendance  of  pupils  was 
1,083,228.  The  amount  paid  to  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  during  the  vear  was  $11,883,094. 
This  amount  exceeds  that  of  1892  by  $262,028. 
To  teachers  in  city  schools  $7,146,693  was  paid, 
an  increase  of  $98,280.  The  teachers  in  country 
districts  received  $4,736,401,  which  sum  was 
$163,747  greater  than  was  paid  in  1892.  The 
average  salary  paid  to  eacn  teacher  in  city 
schools  was  ^728,  being  $12.40  less  than  the 
average  of  1892,  while  that  for  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  country  schools  was  $308,  an  aver- 
age increase  over  1892  of  $6. 
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During  the  year  there  was  expended  for  houses 
and  sites,  furniture  and  repairs,  $4,061,092,  of 
which  $2,688,966  was  expended  in  the  cities 
and  $1,372,126  in  the  country.  The  estimated 
valuation  of  school  property,  including  build- 
ings, sites,  apparatus,  and  furniture,  was  $49,913,- 
605 ;  for  cities,  $34,131,958;  and  for  towns,  $15,- 
781,647.  The  average  valuation  of  the  property 
in  city  districts  is  $55,319,  and  for  country  dis- 
tricts $1,384.  The  increase  in  total  valuation 
during  the  last  decade  for  city  schools  has  been 
from  $20,375,152  to  $34,131,958.  while  that  for 
country  districts  is  from  $11,562,799  to  $15,781,- 
647.  The  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Regents, 
caused  by  the  death  of  Bishop  McNierney,  was 
filled  by  the  election  of  Rev.  Father  Sylvester 
Malone.  of  Brooklyn,  at  a  joint  session  of  the 
Legislature  on  March  29.  The  Democratic  can- 
didate was  Eugene  Kelly  of  New  York. 

Charities. — The  twenty-second  annual  report 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  shows  that  the  contributions 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30  amounted  to  $5,- 
002.50,  and  the  expenses  to  $7,430.77.  There 
was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  which  reduces  the  deficit  to  $248.82. 
The  association  secured  the  passage  of  a  law 
establishing  and  organizing  a  State  colony  for 
epileptics,  thus  bringing  to  a  successful  issue 
the  efforts  of  four  years  in  behalf  of  dependent 
epileptics,  600  of  whom  are  in  the  State.  The 
passage  of  an  important  law  affecting  the  com- 
mitment and  cafe  of  dependent  children  in 
Kings  County  was  also  secured. 

A  system  of  supervision  of  children  formerly 
public  charges,  but  who  have  been  placed  out  in 
families,  has  been  put  in  operation.  There  are 
6,000  such  children  in  the  State.  The  work  of 
the  agency  for  providing  places  in  the  country 
for  destitute  young  mothers  with  infants  dis- 
charged from  hospitals  and  other  institutions  in 
New  York  city  reported  that  142  women  have 
been  placed  in  situations  since  June  1,  1893. 
The  number  of  inmates  of  public  charitable  in- 
stitutions subject  by  statute  to  the  visitation  of 
the  agents  is  85,000.  In  1893  the  association 
reported  that  the  insane  had  been  removed  from 
all  the  poorhouses  and  poorhouse  asylums  of  the 
State,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Oneida  and 
Queens  Counties.  The  last  166  patients  of  the 
Oneida  County  Asylum  are  now  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Utica  State  Hospitals,  and  the  de- 
pendent insane  of  the  Queens  County  Asylum 
nave  been  removed  to  the  Hudson  River  State 
Hospital.  There  are  now  no  insane  persons  in 
any  of  the  poorhouses  or  poorhouse  asylums  of 
the  State,  the  total  number  removed  from  57 
<!ounties  since  the  passage  of  the  St«te-care  act, 
in  1890,  being  about  2,200.  There  are  in  the 
poorhouses  idiots,  epileptics,  and  aged  persons 
whose  minds  are  affected,  but  no  insane. 

Crime. — The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  criminal  statistics  for  the  year  ending  Oct. 
31,  1803,  submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  March, 
shows  the  whole  number  of  convictions  reported 
by  county  clerks  to  have  l)een  3,283—81  more 
than  in  1892.  The  convictions  reported,  com- 
pared with  1892,  are  as  follow  :  Offenses  against 
the  person,  397;  decrease.  171.  Offenses  against 
property,  with  violence,  826 ;  increase,  28.  Of- 
fenses against  property,  without  violence,  1,597; 


increase,  242.  Offenses  against  the  currency, 
88.  Offenses  not  included  in  the  foregoing, 
363;  decrease,  118.  The  convictions  report^ 
by  sheriffs  were  3,402;  females  convictea,  175. 
Convictions  in  special  sessions,  73,965;  males 
convicted  in  courts  of  special  sessions,  65,900; 
females  convicted  in  courts  of  special  sessions. 
8,065.  Convictions  in  special  sessions  in  cities, 
86,292;  females  convicted  in  special  sessions, 
21,055. 

Elmira  Reformatory.— During  1892  charges 
of  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  of  prisoners 
in  the  Elmira  Reformatory  by  the  superintend- 
ent, Z.  R.  Brock  way.  were  brought  to  public 
notice  through  the  efforts  of  a  New  York  city 
newspaper,  in  consequence  of  which  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  to  investigate  the  charges,  and  their 
report,  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  on  March 
19,  said: 

We  find  that  the  charges  and  the  allegations  against 
the  general  superintendent,  Z.  K.  Brock  way,  of  cruel, 
brutal,  exce88ive,  degrading,  and  unusual  puninh- 
ment  of  the  inrnatoR  are  proved  and  most  amply  sun- 
tained  by  the  evidence,  and  that  he  is  guilty  of  the 
iKamc. 

Subsequently  the  Governor  appointed  a  special 
commission,  consisting  of  William  L.  Learned, 
Dr.  Austin  Flint,  and  Israel  T.  Deyo,  to  take 
testimony  and  make  examination  of  witnesses  as 
to  the  truth  of  said  charges,  and  to  report  the 
same  to  him  with  the  material  facts  which  they 
deem  to  be  established  b)r  the  evidence. 

Pending  the  investigation  Dr.  Robert  T.  Bush 
was  appomted  to  the  place  of  superintendent  by 
the  managers.  The  commission  spent  some  time 
in  taking  testimony,  and  finally  submitted  a  re- 
port signed  by  Messrs,  Flint  and  Deyo,  in  which 
it  said  that 

In  no  case  does  it  appear  that  a  convict  has  re- 
ceived any  serious  or  permanent  injury,  mental  or 
physical,  at  the  hands  of  the  general  superintendenl 
or  any  of  the  subordinate  officers  or  keepers  of  the 
refonnatory,  or  even  an  injury  leaving  any  perma- 
nent mark.  The  charges  that  convicts  have  aied  or 
been  maimed  from  the  effect  of  violence  or  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  reformatory,  or  any 
of  tliem,  are  unsubstantiated  in  every  particular. 

A  minority  report  by  Judge  Learned  said  : 

The  proof  presented  has  not  shown  satisfactorily 
that  in  any  case  a  prisoner  has  ever  been  permanent- 
ly injured  bv  a  flogging  in  the  reformatory.  Men 
Have  claimea  that  eyesight  and  hearing  have  been 
made  defective  by  this  cause,  and  ruptures  produced. 
Very  possibly  these  claims  have  been  maae  in  good 
faith,  for  the  rupture  or  defective  eyesight  or  de- 
fective hearing  existed ;  but  they  were  not  caused 
by  the  flogging.  Nor  do  I  think  that  anv  teeth  were 
knocked  out  by  blows  of  the  superintendenf  s  flst,  or 
scars  of  any  magnitude  made  Dy  his  punish  mentis, 
either  by  tlie  blows  of  the  strap  or  by  the  handcuffs. 

In  consequence  of  these  opinions,  resulting 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  evidence,  Gov. 
Flower,  in  an  elaborate  review  of  the  reports, 
decided  on  Dec.  10  that  **  the  charges  are  in  the 
main  not  proved,  and  are  therefore  dismissed." 

National  Uaard. — The  supervision  of  the 
State  militia  is  chiefly  under  the  charge  of  the 
Adjutant  General  on" the  Governor's  staff.  The 
incumbent  during  1894  was  Maj.-Gen.  Josiah 
Porter,  who  died  on  Dec.  14  and  was  succeeded 
on  Dec.  21  by  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  H..  McGrath. 
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The  report  for  1804  shows  that  the  number  of 
men  liable  to  military  duty  under  the  laws  is 
estimated  to  be  750,000.  Of  the  militia  there 
are  organized,  armed,  and  equipped  for  service 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Naval  Militia. 
There  are  also  a  few  independent  companies  in 
the  State  which,  under  certain  contingencies, 
become  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Ihe  National  Guard  consisted  on  Oct. 
1  of  740  officers  and  12,106  enlisted  men — aggre- 
gate 12,846 — divided  into  four  brigades.  The  re- 
port says :  **  Troop  A,  the  batteries,  and  the  sig- 
nal corps  are  all  suitably  armed.  The  infantry 
is,  however,  still  using  the  old  Remington  rifle, 
caliber  50,  a  now  obsolete  weapon,  and  it  is 
earnestly  urged  that  the  Legislature  take  such 
steps  as  are  advisable  to  impress  on  Congress  the 
necessity  for  providing  the  troops  with  the  army 
rifle,  caliber  30,  at  the  cost  of  the  United  States. 
Cartridge  boxes  and  belts  are  needed,  but  it  is 
unwise  to  expend  money  for  more  of  a  kind  which 
will  be  unserviceable  as  soon  as  new  rifles  are 
received."  The  Twenty-third  Separate  Company 
of  Hudson,  the  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh 
Separate  Companies  of  Schenectady,  the  Fortieth 
Separate  Company  of  Ogdensburg,  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Separate  Company,  and  the  Seventy-fourth 
Regiment  of  Buffalo,  need  better  accommoda- 
tions. With  these  exceptions,  all  the  military 
organizations  are  provided,  or  will  be  shortly, 
with  suitable  armories,  and  the  few  mentioned 
deserve  to  be  placed  in  like  position. 

At  the  State  camp  the  report  says  that  the 
course  of  instruction  observed  last  year  was  fol- 
lowed again  this  year  with  the  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery, with  the  same  good  results.  Everything 
considered,  this  season  at  the  camp  has  been  the 
most  satisfactory  in  attendance,  attention,  con- 
duct, and  results.  The  report  includes  that  of 
the  Inspector  General,  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Mc- 
Grath,  who  personally  inspected  every  separate 
company  and  organization  in  the  State.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  document  is  given  over 
to  the  reports  in  detail  of  the  inspections  of  the 
several  organizations  in  the  Guard.  Gen.  Mc- 
Grath  was  connected  with  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's department  for  twelve  years,  and  in  his 
official  capacity  came  in  close  contact  with  the 
members  of  the  National  Guard,  and  is  conceded 
by  military  men  to  know  the  needs  and  wants  of 
the  service.  He  said :  "  During  my  service  in  the 
department  I  have  seen  the  National  Guard  grow 
from  a  disorganized  body  to  a  grand  institution. 
I  have  seen  it  gradually  develop  from  a  **  go-as- 
you-please"  concern  to  a  disciplined  body  of 
soldiers  in  whom  the  State  can  safely  rely  for 
prompt,  willing,  and  intelligent  duty  whenever 
called  upon.  It  is  now  quite  time  that  the  poli- 
ticians stand  aside  and  let  the  administration  of 
the  National  Guard  severely  alone." 

Arbitration.— The  State  Board  of  Media- 
tion and  Arbitration  consists  of  3  commis- 
sioners, each  of  whom  is  appointed  for  three 
years  and  receives  a  salary  of  $3,000.  The  pres- 
ent incumbents  are  William  Purcell,  Gilbert 
Robertson,  Jr.,  and  Edward  Feeney.  They  re- 
port that  during  the  year  ending  Oct  31,  1894, 
they  received  information  of  about  425  strikes 
and  lockouts.  This  is  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent,  over  the  number  that  took  place  in  1893. 
The  majority  of  these  strikes  lasted  only  a  few 
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days,  having  been  adjusted  by  mutual  conces- 
sions. The  principal  seat  of  labor  disturbance 
has  been  in  the  clothing  trade  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  The  great  strike  of  tailors  in  Sep- 
tember has  been  settled,  but  a  similar  disturb- 
ance in  the  cloak  trade  was  still  pending  at  the 
close  of  this  report.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
strikes,  the  report  says,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
effort  of  the  workmen  to  have  their  wages  re- 
stored to  the  rates  existing  prior  to  1893,  when 
many  reductions  were  voluntarily  submitted  to 
by  employees  owing  to  the  general  depression  in 
business.  The  percentage  of  unemployed  has 
been  materially  reduced,  but  two  important  fac- 
tors still  contribute  to  swell  the  forces  of  idle 
men — immigration  and  labor-saving  machinery. 
In  this  regard  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  prob- 
ably 2,000  compositors  have  been  permanently 
thrown  out  of  work  in  this  State  through  the 
introduction  of  the  typesetting  machine  during 
the  past  five  years. 

Railroads. — This  department  is  cared  for  by 
3  commissioners,  each  of  whom  serves  for  five 
years  and  receives  a  salary  of  f  8,000.  The  pres- 
ent incumbents  are  Samuel  A.  Beardsley,  Alfred 
C.  Chapin,  and  Michael  Rickard.  Their  report 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  shows  a  loss 
in  grosseamings  of  the  railroads  in  the  State  of 
$10,399,711.  The  operating  expenses  have  been 
decreased  $6,035,340.  leaving  a  loss  in  net  earn- 
ings from  operation  of  $4,364,171,  showing  that 
reduced  earnings  have  been  more  than  half  pro- 
vided for  by  economy  in  operation.  Capital 
stock  shows  an  increase  of  $21,746,854,  and  the 
percentage  of  dividends  declared  remains  2*69. 
The  increase  in  the  funded  and  floating  debt  has 
been  $36,095,439 ;  increase  in  cost  of  road  and 
equipment,  $32,012,323 ;  and  increase  in  length  of 
road  in  this  State,  main  line,  99*39  miles.  The 
decrease  in  tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile  was 
2,442,338,047,  and  the  increase  in  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  one  mile  was  712,623,522.  The 
average  earnings  per  passenger  per  mile  have 
decreased  0*27,  and  the  average  earnings  per  ton 
of  freight  per  mile  have  increased  0015.  The 
accident  table  shows  that  29  passengere  were 
killed  during  the  vear  from  causes  beyond  their 
control,  making  tlie  remarkable  average  of  1  in 
each  31,680,000  passengers  carried. 

Fisheries. — The  commissioners  in  chai'ge  of 
this  department  are  5  in  number,  as  follows: 
Robert  Hamilton,  William  H.  Bowman,  D.  G. 
Hackney,  A.  S.  .loline,  and  Lawrence  D.  Hunt- 
ington. At  the  close  of  the  hatching  season,  in 
June,  they  announced  that  the  following  fry 
had  been  distributed  during  the  season  :  Trout, 
4.000,000 ;  lake  trout,  7,000,000 ;  whitefish,  22,- 
000,000 ;  tom  cods,  32,000,000 ;  smelts,  22,000,- 
000;  ciscoes,  12.000,000;  pike  perch,  20,000,000; 
muscallonge,  3,000,000;  shad,  7,000,000;  frost 
fish,  5,000,000 ;  a  total  distribution  of  134,000,- 
000  fry.  The  distribution  last  year  aggregated 
82,000,000,  and  the  largest  amount  ever  dis- 
tributed under  any  previous  commission  was  52,- 
000,000;  3,000,000  muscallonge  fry  were  dis- 
tributed in  Onondaga  and  Oneida  lakes  and  other 
inland  waters;  7,000,000  shad  were  hatched  in 
the  State  fish  car  '*  Adirondack  "  during  the  sea- 
son. The  work  of  hatching  pike  and  perch  in 
Oneida  lake  was  a  partial  failure.  The  work  of 
hatching  lobsters  at  Cold  Spring  harbor  was 
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more  successful  than  last  year.  The  shad  work 
shows  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year,  and 
was  done  upon  entirely  different  lines,  the  eggs 
and  fry  being  obtained  from  the  Susquehanna 
River  Fish  Commission. 

Forest  Preseriratlon.— During  the  year  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  State's  landed  inter- 
ests in  the  Adirondack  preserve  was  made  by  the 
Comptroller,  w^ho  found  numerous  frauds  and 
depredations  which,  if  not  corrected,  will  result 
in  the  practical  destruction  of  the  Adirondack 
forest.  These  depredations  are  classed  as  fol- 
low :  First,  where  the  State  lands  are  entered 
upon  and  the  timber  cut  and  stolen  therefrom. 
It  is  said  that  evidence  exists  going  to  show  that 
State  officials  appointed  to  protect  the  State  for- 
ests against  trespass  are  in  collusion  with  the 
trespassers.  Second,  where  a  form  of  selling  the 
land  has  been  gone  through  with,  the  pretended 
buyer  entering  upon  the  land  and  denuding  it 
entirely  of  its  valuable  timber,  and  then  secur- 
ing a  cancellation  of  the  sale  upon  the  ground  of 
defect  either  in  the  tax  sale  or  the  State's  sale  to 
the  pretended  buyer.  Third,  where  valuable 
tracts  of  land  have  been  lost  to  the  State  by  ir- 
regular cancellation  of  tax  sales  and  taxes.  An 
attempt  made  by  the  Adirondack  Railway  to  se- 
cure from  the  State  Land  Board  permission  to 
extend  its  road  from  North  creek  to  Ijong  lake 
failed  of  success,  but  when  made  to  the  State 
Forest  Commission  was  successful.  An  injunc- 
tion to  set  aside  the  grant  was  obtained,  and  a 
constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the  use  of 
State  lands  by  railroads  has  gone  into  effect 

Topography.— The  United  States  Geological 
Survey  will  soon  issue  topographical  maps  cov- 
ering about  one  fifth  of  New  York  State,  the  re- 
sults of  the  recent  survey  to  which  the  State  ap- 
propriated $24,000,  the  Government  adding  an 
equal  amount.  The  parts  already  covered  in- 
clude Albany,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  and 
Buffalo,  and  the  Niagara  river,  part  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  all  of  the  Cham  plain  Canal  system  and 
neighborhood,  locating  exactly  and  correctly  for 
the  first  time  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State. 
The  exact  area  and  boundaiT  of  every  town  and 
village  are  also  given  for  the  first  time.  This 
map  gives  every  railroad,  elevation,  house,  road, 
creek,  river,  and  ravine  in  the  State.  The  eleva- 
tions are  indicated  by  a  line  marking  every  rise 
or  fall  of  20  feet.  Thus  a  road  can  be  followed 
in  every  turn,  up  and  down  every  hill,  and  across 
every  stream.  The  tourist  regions  of  Watkins 
Glen,  the  Adirondacks,  and  the  Catskills  are  also 
given  for  the  first  time. 

Political.— On  Sept.  18-19  a  Republican 
State  convention  was  held  in  Saratoga  Springs. 
William  Brookfield,  chairman  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee, called  the  convention  to  order,  and 
named  Lemuel  E.  Quigg  as  temporary  chair- 
man. For  the  permanent  organization  Warner 
M  iller  was  made  chairman.  Concerning  national 
issues,  the  platform  said  of  the  party  in  power : 

Dcnouncinjf  political  corruption,  it  has  rewarded 
tlio  lara^est  contributors  to  its  campaign  fund  by  for- 
eiifn  missions  ;  deDOuncini^  trustw,  it  permitted  one  of 
them  to  formulate  its  tan  If'  bill ;  promising  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  vigorous  foreign  policy,  it  substituU^d 
a  "  policy  of  infamy  "  when  Hawaii  waa  freely  ottered 
us;  denouncing  the  Sherman  act  as  a  cowardly  make- 
shift, it  was  enabled  to  repeal  the  silver-purchasing 


clause  of  that  act  onlv  by  the  help  of  Republican 
Senators;  arraigning  rrot^jction  as  "a  fraud  upon 
labor,"  it  passeda  protective  measure  that  barely  es- 
caped the  veto  of  a  Democratic  Pre«ideut ;  advocating 
free  raw  materials  and  an  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade,  it  destroyed  all  the  profitable  reciprocal  agree- 
ments made  by  President  Harrison;  pledging  itself 
to  the  payment  of  '^  just  and  liberal  pensions,"  it  treats 
the  Union  soldier  as  if  the  Grand  Army  badge  were 
the  badge  of  beggary  and  brigandage ;  pledging  re- 
trenchment, it  exceeded  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
the  expenditures  of  the  corresponding  session  of  the 
last  Republican  Congress  by  $27,000,000  in  the  face 
of  decreajsing  revenues,  and  alter  it  had  added  $50,- 
000^000  to  the  debt;  while  pretending  to  be  in  favor 
of  individual  freedom,  it  hastened  to  enact  an  in- 
come-tax force  bill,  empowering  deputy  collectors  to 
enter  the  homes  of  citizens  and  compel  them,  by 
threats  of  ofiicial  summons  and  heavy  penalties,  to 
disclose  their  private  affairs. 

Of  State  issues  it  said : 

In  this  State,  as  in  the  nation,  Democratic  pledges 
are  made  to  be  oroken.  The  Democratic  party  made 
its  solemn  pledge  to  economize  State  expenditures, 
abolish  useless  State  commissions,  reduce  the  tax 
rate,  perfect  ballot  reform,  strengthen  electoral  safe- 
guards, and  establish  home  rule.  Ever}'  one  of  these 
pledges  has  been  disgracefully  disregarded,  while 
the  Republican  pledges  have  been  honestly  kept,  es- 
pecially those  tor  the  repeal  of  the  antinomc\  rule 
legislation,  and  a  reduction  of  public  expenditures 
and  a  diminished  tax  rate.  The  legislative  appro- 
priations for  the  last  year  were  nearly  $2,224,000  Iwtt 
than  those  of  the  preceding  Democratic  Legislature, 
and  the  tax  rate  was  reduced  from  2-58  in  1898  to  2-18 
in  1894,  or  nearly  16  per  cent  Much  more  would 
have  been  accomplished  by  tJie  Republican  Legi^la- 
ture  last  winter  but  for  the  persistent  interference  of 
tile  Executive. 

Subseouently  the  names  of  J.  Sloat  Fassett, 
Stewart  L.  Woodford,  Daniel  Butterfield,  I^eslie 
W.  Russell,  Levi  P.  Morton,  Cornelius  Bliss,  and 
William  J.  Arkell  were  placed  in  nomination, 
and  on  ballot  Levi  P.  Morton  was  selected  as  the 
candidate  for  Governor;  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Charles  T.  Saxton  was  nominated ;  and  for 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Albert  Haight 
was  chosen.  A  new  State  committee  was 
formed,  and  the  convention  adjourned. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  convened  in 
Saratoga  Springs  on  Sept.  25,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Edward  Murphy,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
State  Committee,  who  named  David  B.  Hill  as 
temporary  chairman.  A  permanent  organiza- 
tion was  effected,  and  Senator  Hill  continued 
in  the  chair.  A  platform  containing  the  follow- 
ing clauses  was  adopted.  With  reference  to 
national  questions  it  said : 

We  rejoice  that  bv  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law 
for  the  purchase  ana  storage  of  silver  bullion  all  fear 
of  a  depreciated  currency  has  been  allayed,  and  faith 
has  been  restored  in  the  abilitv  of  the  Government 
to  maintain  a  constant  parity  between  its  gold  and 
silver  coinage ;  that  by  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley 
tariff^  law  the  inordinate  taxation  of  the  mauv  for  tlie 
benefit  of  the  few  has  been  notably  diminisLed,  and 
in  the  place  of  inequitable  and  monstrous  customs 
duties,  which  have  starved  some  industries  and  over- 
fed others,  the  taritt"  schedules  have  been  adjusted  so 
that  while  affording  ample  safeguartls  for  American 
labor  they  reduced  tlie  price  to  the  people  of  necessi- 
ties of  life,  and  encouraged  the  promotion  of  industry 
by  cheapening  the  cost  of  many  raw  materials  used  in 
manufacture,  and  that  by  reduction  in  expenditures, 
wherever  possible,  and  by  provision  for  additional 
revenues,  tnc  legitimate  demands  upon  the  Federal 
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Treasury  will  no  longer  exceed  the  Government b  in- 
come and  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  public  debt. 

Concerning  State  issues  it  said : 

Profe88ing  devotion  to  the  principle  of  home  rule, 
the  Kepublican  party  prostituted  legislative  power  to 
political  attacks  upon  Democratic  cities,  and  passed 
Dills  legislating  out  of  office  nearly  1,500  Democrats 
appointed  or  elected  by  local  authority,  thereby  out- 
rageously interfering  with  local  self-government  and 
attempting  to  establish  Republican  minority  rule  in 
I)emocratic  municipalities.  Alleging  iniquities  in 
Democratic  State  offices,  it  appointed  committees  with 
expensive  counsel  to  ransack  every  department  not 
occupied  by  Kepublicans,  and  has  been  obliged  re- 
luctantly to  confess  that  there  were  no  iniquities  to 
exi>ose. '  Ilmigry  for  political  patronage,  it  was  willing 
to  jeopardize  tne  annual  appropriation  bill  for  the 
8upi.K)rt  of  government  by  insisting  upon  a  "  rider  ^ 
requiring  a  Republican  Attorney-General  to  appoint 
all  counsel  employed  by  Democratic  State  officers. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  accepted  the 
protests  of  the  ruling  factions  of  Kings  County 
and  New  York,  and  refused  to  admit  certain 
delegates  from  Kings  led  by  Edward  M.  Shepard 
and  the  delegates  of  the  New  York  State  Democ- 
racy led  by  Charles  S.  Fairchild.  Prior  to  the 
convention  Roswell  P.  Flower  had  announced 
his  unwillingness  to  accept  a  renomination,  and 
subsequently  during  the  convention  Perrv  Bel- 
mont, William  J.  Gaynor,  and  William  C.  Whit- 
ney publicly  expressed  their  inability  to  accept 
the  nomination  for  Governor.  The  name  of  John 
Boyd  Thatcher  was  placed  in  nomination,  and 
that  of  David  B.  Hill,  whereupon  the  convention 
stampeded  in  favor  of  Senator  Hill,  who  became 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  convention.  Daniel 
N.  Lockwood  and  William  J.  Gaynor  were 
unanimously  chosen  for  the  places  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
After  providing  for  the  State  Committee  the 
<jonvention  adjourned  on  Sept.  27.  Subse- 
quently William  J.  Gaynor  declined  the  nomi- 
nation, and  Charles  F.  firown  was  named  for  the 
place.  The  rejected  factions  of  Kings  County 
afterward  named  Everett  P.  Wheeler  as  candidate 
for  Governor,  and  adopted  the  other  candidates. 

The  Prohibition  party  placed  in  nomination 
the  followin/^  candiaates :  Governor,  Francis  E. 
Baldwin;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Justus  Miller; 
and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Zachary  P. 
Taylor.  The  Socialistic  Labor  partv  placed  in 
nomination :  For  Governor,  Charles  ti.  Matchett ; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  William  F.  Steer;  and 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Francis  Gerau. 
The  People's  party  named:  For  Governor, 
Charles  fe.  Matthews;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Robert  C.  Henson ;  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  Thaddeus  B.  Wakeman.  Besides  the 
foregoing,  local  candidates  for  members  of  the 
Assembly  and  members  of  Congress  were  made, 
who  were  voted  for  at  the  election,  as  well  as  the 
constitutional  amendments. 

The  election,  held  on  Nov.  6,  resulted  in  a  suc- 
cess for  the  Republican  State  candidates  by  a 
plurality,  in  the  case  of  the  Governor,  of  156,108 
votes.  No  Democratic  congressmen  were  elected 
outside  of  New  York  city,  and  only  14  assembly- 
men, so  that  the  Assembly  will  stand  Republi- 
cans 105,  and  Democrats  23.  The  constitutional 
amendments  were  all  carried.  On  Dec.  20  a 
special  election  was  held  in  the  Twenty-sixth 
^natorial  District  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 


the  resignation  of  Charles  T.  Saxton,  who  was 
elected  Lieutenant-Govenior.  John  Raines,  of 
Canandaigua,  a  Republican,  was  elected. 

Election  Troiibles.  —  Under  this  caption 
mention  was  made,  in  1898,  of  the  outrages  that 
occurred  in  Kings  County.  Early  in  the  year 
John  Y.  McKane,  who  refused  to  permit  the  regis- 
try lists  to  be  inspected  as  the  law  required,  and 
who,  when  the  Supreme  Court  issued  a  man- 
damus to  compel  him  to  allow  copies  to  be  made, 
seized  the  messengers,  sent  them  to  jail,  and  re- 
fused their  release  on  bail,  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  State's  prison  for  six  years. 
His  associates  also  suffered.  Kenneth  F.  Suth- 
erland, after  a  sentence  of  one  year  and  $500  fine, 
ran  away  to  Canada,  but  after  a  few  months 
returned,  and  received  an  additional  year  on 
another  count.  R.  V.  B.  Newton  was  sentenced 
for  nine  months  and  $750  fine ;  A.  S.  Jamieson, 
eighteen  months ;  M.  P.  Ryan,  six  months  and 
$500  fine ;  F.  Bader,  five  months  and  $500  fine ; 
and  B.  Cohen,  four  months  and  $500  fine. 

Constitutional  Convention.— The  seventh 
convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  opened 
May  8,  1894,  and  closed  Sept.  29, 1894.  The  pre- 
vious conventions  had  been  held,  respectivelv,  in 
1777, 1788,  1801,  1821, 1846,  and  1867;  while  the 
constitutional  commission  of  1872  was  a  hodj 
of  practically  the  same  character.  The  Consti- 
tution of  1777  ratified  the  new  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  established  the  first  Constitution  for 
the  State  of  New  York.  By  the  convention  of 
1801  the  Governor  and  the  council  of  appoint- 
ment were  given  equal  powers,  but  the  conven- 
tion of  1821  gave  the  greater  part  of  those  poweis 
to  the  Governor.  In  1846  radical  changes  were 
made  in  the  Constitution  by  giving  many  of 
those  same  powers  to  the  people.  The  work  of 
the  convention  of  1867  was  repudiated  by  the 
voters,  with  the  exception  of  the  judiciary  article 
and  the  removal  of  the  property  qualification 
from  colored  voters ;  so  that  the  convention  of 
1894  began  the  task  of  revising  an  organic  law 
that  had  been  changed  but  little  in  nearly  fifty 
years. 

Under  the  former  Constitution  the  electors 
were  allowed,  once  in  twenty  years,  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  holding  a  convention.  They 
voted  in  favor  of  one  in  1886,  but  owing  to  polit- 
ical differences  between  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature  no  law  was  passed  till  1893;  and 
this  called  for  the  election  of  delegates  in  No- 
vember of  that  year.  The  number  of  delegates 
was  placed  at  175.  Of  these,  160  were  elected 
by  the  Senate  districts,  5  to  each  district.  The 
15  delegates  at  large  were  voted  for  on  the  party 
tickets.  The  Republicans  secured  a  majority, 
and  controlled  the  convention.  They  unseated 
5  Democrats  from  the  Fifth  District  on  account 
of  frauds  in  Gravesend,  and  2  from  the  Thirtieth 
District.  By  these  changes,  by  deaths,  and  by 
resignations,'  the  total  number  of  delegates  was 
reduced  from  175  to  168,  of  which  number  the 
Republicans  had  103  and  the  Democrats  65.  It 
was  decided  that  85  delegates  were  required  to 
make  a  quorum,  but  that  88  votes  were  necessary 
to  pass  an  amendment,  as  that  was  just  over 
half  of  the  number  originally  elected.  The  law 
creating  the  convention  was  not  explicit  regard- 
ing the  place  where  the  sessions,  after  the  first 
session,  should  be  held.    An  effort  was  therefore 
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made  to  hold  them  in  Saratoga  after  July  4,  but 
this  was  voted  down  by  a  large  majority,  and  all 
the  sessions  were  held  in  the  Assembly  chamber 
in  Albany.  The  actual  working  time  of  the  con- 
vention was  eighteen  weeks. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  President, 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  of  New  York ;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Thomas  G.  Alvord,  of  Onondaga ;  second 
vice-president,  William  H.  Steele,  of  Oswego; 
secretary,  ('harles  E.  Fitch,  of  Monroe. 

After  a  recess  of  two  weeks.  President  Choate 
appointed  27  regular  committees,  which  did  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  till  the  final  month  of 
the  session.  The  original  plan  was  to  submit  all 
the  amendments  as  a  revised  Constitution.  But 
after  a  long  delay  it  was  decided  to  submit  sep- 
arately the  amendments  relating  to  the  appor- 
tionment and  to  canal  improvement,  and  to  sub- 
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mit  all  the  rest  in  a  single  group.  Of  the  394 
amendments  offered,  only  33  were  finally  passed 
and  sent  to  the  people  for  a  vote,  but  among 
those  passed  were  included  many  smaller  amend- 
ments. The  revised  Constitution,  as  a  whole, 
received  410,697  votes,  and  327,403  were  cast  in 
opposition — a  majority  of  83,295.  The  appor- 
tionment article  received  404,335,  and  350,625 
were  cast  in  opposition — a  majority  of  53,710. 
The  canal  amendment  received  442,988,  and 
327,645  were  cast  in  opposition — a  majority  of 
115,343.  The  total  of  votes  cast  for  these  sev- 
eral propositions  was  about  two  thirds  that  of 
t  he  total  vote  for  Governor  at  the  same  election. 
The  general  amendments  numbered  31.  One  of 
them  separates  local  and  municipal  elections 
from  State  and  national  elections,  by  making 
the  former  come  in  the  odd-numbered  years  and 


the  latter  in  the  even-numbered  years.  But  this 
applies  only  to  the  cities  of  New  Vork,  Brooklyn, 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Albany,  and  Troy. 
The  other  cities  are  exempt,  because  nearly  all 
of  them  now  hold  their  local  elections  in  the 
spring.  A  second  amendment  divides  cities  into 
3  classes — first,  those  having  a  population  of 
250,000  or  more;  second,  50,000  and  less  than 
250,000;  third,  all  others.  Local  bills  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  authorities  of  the  respective 
cities  for  their  approval,  but  if  they  do  not  a|>- 
prove  a  majority  vote  of  the  Legislature  may 
pass  them.  A  third  amendment  provides  that 
whenever  the  Iwundaries  of  any  city  shall  l)ecome 
the  same  as  those  of  a  county,  the  power  of  the 
county  to  become  indebted  shall  cease,  but  the 
debt  of  the  county  at  that  time  existing  shall 
be  included  as  a  part  of  the  city  debt.  This  an- 
ticipates the  absorption  of  Kings  County  by  the 
city  of  Brooklyn.  The  judiciary  article,  one  of 
the  most  important,  retains  the  present  numlx;r 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  7.  The 
Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of  the  justices  now 
in  office  and  of  12  additional  justices,  who  shall 
reside  in  and  be  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the 
several  existing  judicial  districts — 3  in  the  first, 
3  in  the  second,  and  1  in  each  of  the  others — to 
be  changed  by  the  Legislature  once  after  every 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State. 
There  are  to  be  4  departments,  of  which  the 
first  shall  be  the  County  of  New  York.  The 
others  shall  be  bounded  by  county  lines,  and 
compact  and  equal  in  population  as  nearly  as 
may  be.  There  shall  be  an  appellate  division  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  7  justices  in 
the  first  department,  and  5  in  each  of  the  other 
departments.  In  each  department  4  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  and  the  concurrence  of  3  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  decision.  No  more  than  5  jus- 
tices shall  sit  in  any  case.  From  all  the  justices 
elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  Governor  shall 
designate  those  who  shall  constitute  the  appel- 
late division  in  each  department,  and  he  shall 
designate  the  presiding  justice  thereof,  who  shall 
act  as  such  during  his  term  of  office,  and  shall 
l)e  a  resident  of  the  department.  The  other  jus- 
tices shall  be  designated  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
or  the  unexpired  portions  of  their  respective 
terms  of  office  if  Icvss  than  five  years.  No  justice 
of  the  appellate  division  shall  exercise  any  of  the 
powers  of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  other 
than  those  of  a  justice  of  court  and  those  per- 
tainitig  to  the  appellate  division,  or  to  the  hear- 
ing and  decision  of  motions  submitted  by  con- 
sent of  counsel.  From  and  after  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember, 1895,  the  appellate  division  shall  have  the 
jurisdiction  now  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court 
at  its  general  terms,  and  by  the  general  terms  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  city  and 
County  of  New  York,  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  Superior  Court  of  Buffalo, 
and  the  City  Court  of  Brooklyn,  which  are  alx>l- 
ished,  and  such  additional  jurisdiction  as  may 
V>e  conferred  by  the  Legislature.  It  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  remove  a  reporter.  The 
official  term  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  be  fourteen  years.  Circuit  courts  and 
courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  are  abolished  from 
and  after  the  last  day  of  December.  1895.  All  their 
jurisdiction  shall  be  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  is  not  changed  in  form. 
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After  the  last  day  of  December,  1895,  the  jurijidic- 
lion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  except  where  the 
judgment  is  of  death,  shall  be  limited  to  the  review 
of  questions  of  law.  No  unanimous  decision  of 
the  appellate  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
there  is  evidence  supporting  a  finding  of  fact  or 
a  verdict  not  directed  by  the  court,  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  But  the  appel- 
late division  in  any  department  may  allow  an 
appeal  upon  any  question  of  law  that  in  its  opin- 
ion ought  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. The  limit  of  age  for  all  judges  remains 
at  seventy  years.  Existing  county  courts  are 
continued,  and  the  judges  now  in  office  shall 
hold  office  until  the  expiration  of  their  respective 
terms.  In  the  County  of  Kings  there  shall  be  2 
county  judges,  and  the  additional  county  judge 
shall  be  chosen  at  the  next  general  election  after 
the  adoption  of  this  article.  Successors  of  the 
several  county  judges  shall  be  chosen  for  terms 
of  six  years.  County  courts  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction  in  actions  for  the  recovery  of  money 
only  where  the  defendants  reside  in  the  county, 
and  in  which  the  complainant  demands  judg- 
ment for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2,000.  Courts  of 
sessions,  except  in  the  CJounty  of  New  York,  are 
abolished  from  the  last  of  December,  1895.  The  ex- 
isting surrogates'  courts  are  continued,  and  surro- 
gates now  in  office  shall  hold  office  until  the  ex- 
piration of  their  terms.  Their  successors  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  electors  of  their  counties,  and  their 
term  shall  be  six  years,  except  in  New  York 
County,  where  it  shall  continue  to  be  fourteen 
jrears.  In  counties  having  a  population  exceed- 
ing 40,000,  wherein  there  is  no  separate  suri'ogate, 
the  Legislature  may  provide  for  the  election  of  a 
separate  officer  to  be  surrogate,  where  the  term 
shall  be  six  ^'ears.  No  one  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  or,  except  in  the 
County  of  Hamilton,  to  the  office  of  county 
judge  or  surrogate,  who  is  not  an  attorney  and 
counselor  at  law  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  amendment  relating  to  the  militia  makes 
it  impossible  for  any  Governor  or  Le^slature  to 
slight  the  National  Guard  or  to  use  it  for  parti- 
san purposes.  The  naval  militia  is  also  made  a 
part  of  the  National  Guard.  The  $5,000  limita- 
tion for  damages  for  the  loss  of  a  human  life 
was  removed,  and  no  limitation  was  made.  An- 
other amendment  allowed  the  sale  of  the  salt 
springs  at  Syracuse,  because  they  are  no  longer 
a  source  of  revenue  to  the  State.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  after  Jan.  1, 1897,  contract  labor  shall 
not  be  allowed  in  any  of  the  penal  or  reforma- 
tory institutions  within  the  State,  but  the  pris- 
oners may  work  for,  and  the  products  of  their 
labor  may  be  sold  to.  the  State  or  any  subdivision 
thereof :  and  any  public  institution  of  the  State, 
or  of  any  political  division  thereof,  may  use  their 
labor  or  buy  its  product.  The  office  of  coroner 
was  abolished  as  a  constitutional  office,  and  the 
Legislature  is  given  sole  power  over  it. 

The  educational  amendment  recognizes  the 
Board  of  Regents  as  constitutional  officers,  and 
it  orders  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  system  of  free  common  schools 
wherein  all  the  children  of  this  State  may  be 
educated;  also  that  neither  the  State  nor  any 
subdivision  thereof  shall  use  its  property  or 
credit  or  any  public  money  or  authorize  or  per- 


mit either  to  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  aid 
or  maintenance,  other  than  for  examination  or  in- 
spection, of  any  school  or  institution  of  learning 
that  is  wholly  or  in  part  under  the  control  or 
direction  of  any  religious  denomination,  or  in 
which  any  denominational  tenet  or  doctrine  is 
taught.  This  is  supposed  to  put  an  end  to  sec- 
tarian appropriations  for  schools.  The  amend- 
ment relating  to  charities  makes  all  charitable 
and  penal  institutions  subject  to  the  visitation 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  Commission 
of  Lunacy,  or  a  newly  created  Commission  of 
Prisons.  Private  charitable  institutions  may 
receive  public  money  for  taking  care  of  inmates, 
but  they  must  be  subject  to  visitation  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities. 

An  amendment  allowing  the  question  of  wom- 
an suffrage  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  97  to  59.  Several  amend- 
ments relative  to  the  suffrage  and  to  elections 
were  passed.  It  is  declared  that  the  inmates  of 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes  have  neither  gained 
nor  lost  a  residence  by  being  such  inmates,  so 
that  they  can  still  vote  in  their  former  places  of 
residence.  The  use  of  voting  machines,  subject 
to  legislative  control,  is  allowed,  provided  that 
secrecy  is  preserved.  The  former  Constitution 
required  a  period  of  ten  days  between  naturaliza- 
tion and  voting,  but  the  amendment  extends  the 
period  to  ninety  days.  The  provisions  of  the 
existing  laws  for  bipartisan  election  boards 
throughout  the  State  are  embodied  in  an  amend- 
ment, but  it  does  not  apply  to  village  elections 
or  town  meetings.  Voters  m  the  rural  districts 
need  not  appear  in  person  on  the  first  day  of 
registration.  The  operation  of  the  civil-service 
rules  was  extended  beyond  the  cities  to  the 
smaller  divisions  of  the  State. 

It  was  declared  that  the  forest  preserve  shall 
be  kept  forever  as  wild  forest  land.  For  sani- 
tary reasons,  the  sale  of  the  Main  and  Hamburg 
Street  Canal  in  Buffalo  is  allowed.  General,  but 
not  special,  laws  may  be  passed  for  the  drainage 
of  agricultural  lands.  Stockholders  in  banking 
corporations  were  made  individually  liable  for 
their  liabilities  to  the  extent  of  their  stock. 
Pool  selling,  bookmaking,  or  any  other  form  of 
gambling  was  forbidden.  Future  constitutional 
conventions  were  provided  for  independently  of 
any  act  of  the  Legislature,  so  that  political  dis- 
agreements between  the  Governor  and  the  Legis- 
lature can  not  postpone  them. 

The  terms  of  office  of  the  Governor,  the 
Lieutenant-Govenior,  and  the  5  elective  State 
officers  were  made  two  years,  in  order  to  con- 
form to  the  amendment  on  cities  providing  for 
the  separation  of  local  from  general  elections, 
and  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
elected  in  November,  1894,  shall  serve  two  years 
instead  of  three,  as  the  former  Constitution  pro- 
vided. The  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  was  put  in 
the  order  of  succession  to  the  governorship,  in 
case  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  can  not  serve.  The  tem- 
porary President  of  the  Senate  may  preside 
in  case  of  the  absence  or  impeachment  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  or  when  he  refuses  to  act 
as  president.  The  Legislature  shall  tissemble 
the  first  Wednesday,  instead  of  the  first  Tues- 
day, in  January  of  each  year.  No  bill  shall 
be  passed  by  the  Legislature  unless  it  has  been 
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f)rinted  for  three  days  previously.  A  third 
egislative  amendment  forbids  outside  matters, 
or  *'  riders,"  to  be  tacked  upon  appropriation  or 
supply  bills.  Members  of  the  Legislature  and 
all  other  public  officers  are  forbidden  to  receive 
railroad  passes  or  telephone  or  telegraph  franks, 
and  the  officers  of  any  corporation  giving  such 
privileges  may  testify  without  being  liable  to 
criminal  prosecution  therefor. 

Several  amendments  were  offered  providing 
for  the  sale  or  gift  of  the  canals  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  on  condition  that 
the  latter  should  maintain  them,  enlarge  them, 
and  build  a  ship  canal  around  the  falls  of  Ni- 
agara on  the  American  side  ;  but  none  of  these 
amendments  passed.  It  was  also  proposed  to 
improve  the  canals  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
Long-time  bonds  were  suggested  for  various 
amounts.  After  several  compromises,  an  amend- 
ment was  passed  providing  that  the  canals  may 
be  improved  under  the  direction  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  that  a  debt  to  meet  the  expense  of 
the  same  may  be  created  if  it  has  been  approved 
by  a  vote  of  the  people. 

The  amendment  tiiat  provoked  the  most  dis- 
cussion and  received  the  smallest  majority  at 
the  polls  was  the  one  relating  to  legislative  ap- 
portionment. This  provides  that  the  Senate 
shall  consist  of  50  members,  instead  of  32,  as  at 
present ;  and  the  Assembly  of  150,  instead  of 
128.  The  boundaries  of  the  senatorial  districts 
are  named  in  the  amendment.  The  ratio  is 
115,817  citizens  to  a  Senator.  The  total  of  plus 
variations,  33  districts,  is  257,224 ;  that  of  mmus 
variations,  17  districts,  257,196.  In  no  event 
shall  New  York  have  more  than  one  third  of  all 
of  the  Senators ;  or  Kings  and  New  York,  if 
consolidated,  more  than  half.  New  York  is 
given  12  Senators ;  Kings,  7 ;  and  Erie,  3.  No 
other  county  has  more  than  1  Senator,  while 
some  of  the  districts  contain  3  counties.  Strict 
provisions  are  made  against  unequal  representa- 
tion or  gerrymandering  in  any  future  apportion- 
ment in  the  Assembly.  Each  count v  has  at 
least  1  member,  as  has  been  the  case  for  many 
years.  In  counties  having  more  than  1  member 
the  board  of  supervisors  will  divide  the  county 
into  districts.  An  enumeration  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  State  is  ordered  for  the  vear 
1905,  and  for  every  twenty  ^ears  thereafter. 
Until  after  the  next  enumeration  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  are  apportioned  as  follow: 
New  York.  35 ;  Kings,  21 ;  Erie,  8 ;  Albany, 
Monroe,  and  Onondaga,  4  each  ;  Oneida,  Queens, 
Rensselaer,  and  Westchester,  3  each ;  Broome, 
Cattaraugus,  Cayuga,  Chautauqua,  Dutchess, 
Jefferson,  Niagara,  Orange,  Oswego,  St.  Law- 
rence, Steuben,  Suffolk,  and  Ulster,  2  each  ;  all 
the  remaining  counties  (counting  Fulton  and 
Hamilton  as  one),  1  each. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  GoTernment.— The 
city  officials  who  held  office  during  the  year 
were:  Mayor,  Thomas  F.  Gilroy;  President  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  George  B.  McClellan ; 
Register,  Ferdinand  Levy ;  and  Sheriff,  Charles 
M.  Clancy  (who  died  oti  Feb.  25,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded on  Feb.  27  by  John  B.  Sexton,  the  under- 
sheriff)  ;  all  of  whom  are  Tammany  Democrats, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  sheriff  (who  took 
office  Jan.  1,  1894),  entered  on  the  duties  of  their 
offices  on  Jan.  1,  1892. 


Finances. — The  condition  of  the  city  debt  on 
Dec.  31,  1894,  is  shown  in  the  table  at  the  top 
of  the  next  page. 

During  the  year  the  cost  of  permanent  im- 
provements amounted  to  $12,182,131.72,  and 
bonds  for  that  sum  were  issued.  Notwithstand- 
ing, the  expenses  of  the  municipality  exceeded 
the  income,  and  the  net  funded  debt  of  the  citv 
was  increased  by  $3,316,413.30  during  1894.  The 
returns  as  given  beyond  in  the  wealth  of  the  city 
of  the  assessed  value  of  proj)ert.y  resulted,  in  Au- 
gust, in  the  announcement  of  a  tax  rate  of  $1.79 
per  each  $100  of  assessment,  which  was  the  low- 
est rate  known  in  this  city  since  1862.  The  rate 
on  corporation  taxes  was  reduced  from  $1.6275 
on  $100  in  1893  to  $1,585  in  1894. 

Board  of  Estimate  and  Apnortionment. — 
This  body,  consisting  of  the  Mayor,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Alderman,  the  Comptroller 
(Ashbel  P.  Fitch),  and  the  President  of  the  De- 
partment of  Taxes  and  Assessments  (Edward  P. 
Barker),  allowed  the  following  amounts  for  1895 : 
Mayoralty,  $27,800;  Common  Council,  $88,000; 
Finance  Department,  $316,400 ;  interest  on  city 
debt,  $5,087.141.63 ;  redemption  of  principal  of 
city  debt,  $1,974,143.31 ;  State  taxes,  $3,554,319.- 
24 ;  rents,  $134,767 ;  armories  and  drill  rooms — 
rents,  $17,750;  judgments,  $125,000;  Law  Depart- 
ment, $232,200 ;  Department  of  Public  Works, 
$3,135,480;  Department  of  Public  Parks,  $1,198,- 
955 ;  Department  of  Street  Improvements,  Twen- 
ty-third and  Twenty-fourth  Wards,  $426,470; 
Charities  and  Corrections,  $2,467,521;  Health 
Department,  $460,680 ;  Police  Department,  $5,- 
864,822.30;  Bureau  of  Elections,  $412,900;  De- 
partment of  Street  Cleaning,  $2,396,000;  Fire 
Department,  $2,084,421;  Department  of  Build- 
ings, $204,700;  Department  of  Taxes  and  As- 
sessments, $151,800;  Board  of  Education.  $4,- 
962,423.14;  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
$150,000;  Normal  College,  $150,000;  printing, 
stationery,  and  blank  books,  $281,200;  munici- 
pal service  examining  boards,  $25,000 ;  coroners, 
$54,700;  commissioners  of  accounts,  $32,500: 
sheriff,  $132,132;  register,  $130,250;  armories 
and  drill  rooms,  wages,  and  allowance  to  trustees 
of  Seventh  Regiment  armory,  $75,047 ;  jurors* 
fees,  $70,000 ;  preservation  of  records,  $45,400 ; 
street  and  park  openings,  $200,000;  libraries, 
$46,500 ;  salaries— city  courts,  $386,800 ;  salaries 
— judiciary,  $l,185,54t5.54 :  charitable  institu- 
tions, $1,478,723.95;  miscellaneous,  $209,967.93; 
total,  $39,976,960.04:  deduct  general  fund,  $2,- 
500,000;  grand  total,  $37,476,960.04. 

This  statement  shows  that  the  amount  allowed 
for  1895  is  $39,976,960.04,  which  is  reduced  by 
deducting  the  general  fund,  made  up  by  reeeipte 
from  various  sources  during  the  year,  including 
the  unexpended  balance  of  previous  years, 
amounting  to  $2,500,000.  The  total  amount  to 
be  raised  by  taxation  is  $37,476,960.04,  which 
represents  ah  increase  of  $1,312,702.35  over  1894. 
It  is  accounted  for  by  the  $700,000  increase  for 
police  salaries,  the  $300,000  increase  for  salaries 
m  the  Street  Cleaning  Department,  made  man- 
datorv  V>v  the  last  Legislature ;  the  increase  of 
$300,(H)()'  allowed  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  $150,000  allowed  the  Department  of  Char- 
ities. 

Wealth  of  tlie  City.— The  board  having  this 
trust  in  charge  is  composed  of  3  tax  commis- 
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FUNDED  DEBT. 


Dec  SI,  189S. 


1.  Payable  from  the  sinkiiig  ftind,  under  ordinancea  of  the 

Common  Coandl 

2.  Payable  from  the  sinking  Aind,  under  provisions  of  chapter 

88JJ.  section  d,  Laws  of  1S7K  and  section  17d,  New  York 

C'itr  Consolidation  net  of  isW 

8.  Fftyable  from  the  feinkinj^  fiind,  under  provisions  of  chapter 
8b8,  section  S,  Law*  of  1S78,  and  section  1»2,  New  York 
City  Consolidation  act  of  laSht^  as  amended  by  chapter 
1 78,  Laws  of  1 8S9 ; 

4.  Payable  from  the  sinking  (Und,  under  provisions  of  chapter 

79,  Laws  of  1889 , 

5.  Payable  from  the  sinking  ftind,  under  proviitions  of  the 

c«»nsUtutlonaI  amendment  adopted  Nov.  i,  1884 

6.  Payable  from  taxation 

7.  Payable  from  taxation,  under  the  several  statutes  author- 

izing their  issue 

8.  Bonds  issued  for  local  improvements  after  June  9, 1880. 

9.  Debt  of  the  aunexed  territory  of  Westchester  County 


Redaemcd 
daring  1(W3. 


14,267,200  OO! . 


9,700,000  00  . 

I 


I    61,858,992  23     $8,921,940  76     $1,492,000  00 
9,80«,600  001  l,eOO  00 


80,075,000  00       1,562,500  OOi 
445,000  00 1. 


Total  funded  debt . 


Tbmpobart  jyKBT.—Bev&nue  Bonds. 

1.  Issued  under  special  laws 

2.  Issued  in  anticipation  of  taxes  of  1898 

8.  Issued  in  anticipation  of  taxes  of  1894 


Total  bonded  debt 


62,880,246  06 |      2,684.900  00 

7,419,951  81       1,696,090  98         618,000  00 
528,000  00 17,000  00 


$166,470,849  69  $12,182,181  78 


658,478  78 
7,600  00 


476,196  87 
'2i,5is(),256 '66 
$167,186,928  87  $84,188,578  10 


OutsUnding 
Dee.  SI,  1894. 


$4,267,200  00 
9,700,000  00 

69,288,892  98 

9,808.100  00 

81,587,500  00 
445,000  00 

49.746.846  05 

6,598,042  29 

506,000  00 


$4,668,900  00  $178,991,081  82 


648,286  84 

7,600  00 

20,422,660  00 


$25,686,886  84  $l7^690,116  18 


591,488  81 
'i,V07,666"66 


SUMMARY 

ToUI  ftanded  debt,  Dec.  81, 1898 '. $166,470,849  6$ 

Total  f\mded  debt,  Dec.  bl,  1894 178,991,081  89 

Less  amount  held  by  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  debt : 

Investments 62,266,762  64 

Owh 8,441,67944 


Total  outstanding  Dec  81, 1898. . 

Investments  redeemed. 

Cash  redeemed  


$66,708,442  08 

6^,642.819  06 

1,269,941  46 

Total  redeemed $69,912,260  51 

Total  outstanding,  Dec.  81, 1894 $69,912,260  61 

N«t  funded  debt,  Dec.  81, 1898 100.076,407  61 

Net  fiinded  debt,  Deo.  81, 1894 104,078,820  81 


sioners,  as  follow:  Edward  P.  Barker  (presi- 
dent), John  Whalen,  and  Joseph  Bluraenthal, 
each  of  whom  receives  a  .salary  of  $7,000,  and  the 
president  $1,000  additional. '  The  office  is  at 
280  Broadway.  They  report  the  total  valuations 
of  real  and  personal  property  as  assessed  for  tax- 
ation in  1894  at  $2,003,332,087,  as  against  $1,- 
933,578,529  for  1898,  showing  an  increase  of  $69,- 
813,508,  which  is  distributed  as  follows:  Real 
estate,  $50,475,342 ;  personal,  resident,  $10,124,- 
281 :  and  nonresident,  $9,474,829.  The  total 
taxation  was  distributed  as  follows:  Insurance 
companies,  $2,989.546 :  trust  companies,  $6,556,- 
002;  shareholders  of  banks.  $88,218,780;  railroad 
companies,  $35,988,519:  miscellaneous  resident 
corporations,  $64,831,461 :  miscellaneous  non- 
resident corporations,  $20,097,727 ;  resident,  per- 
sonal, $157,742.519 :  nonresident,  personal,  $13,- 
849.748;  total,  $390.274,302 ;  real  estate,  $1,613,- 
057,735;  total  real  and  personal  estate,  $2,003,- 
332,037. 

Pnblic  Works.— This  department  is  under 
the  charge  of  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  independent  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
He  holds  office  for  four  years  and  receives  a  sal- 
ary of  $8,000.  The  present  incumbent  is  Michael 
T.  Daly.  The  headquartei-s  are  at  31  Chambers 
Street.  During  1894  the  report  of  the  department 
shows  that  the  average  daily  consumption  of 
Croton  water  was  188.000.000  gallons,  being  an 
increase  of  14,000.000  gallons  over  1893.  The 
length  of  additional  water  mains  laid  was  75,752 


lineal  feet.  The  water  system  now  includes  736 
miles  of  water  mains,  with  7,540  stopcocks  and 
9,475  fire  hydrants.  During  the  year  27.830 
lineal  feet  of  new  sewers  were  built,  at  an  agcrre- 
gate  cost  of  $252,000.  There  are  now  on  Man- 
hattan Island  462  miles  of  sewers,  with  5,520  re- 
ceiving basins.  Some  30  different  streets  or  parts 
of  streets,  aggregating  in  length  13,800  lineal 
feet,  were  regulated,  graded,  curbed,  and  flagged, 
and  20  new  streets  of  an  aggregate  length  of  21,- 
400  lineal  feet  were  legallv  opened  by  vesting 
title  to  them  in  the  city.  There  were  550  addi- 
tional gas  lamps  and  150  additional  electric 
lamps  placed  on  the  streets.  The  department 
now  lignts  557  miles  of  streets  with  24,800  gas 
lamps  and  2,630  electric  lamps.  New  pavements 
were  laid  as  follow:  Granite  block,  162,276 
square  yards;  asphalt,  130,262  square  yards; 
total,  292.538  smiare  yards.  There  are  now  9,003,- 
000  square  yaras  of  pavements  on  the  streets 
of  the  city'  south  of  the  Harlem  river.  The 
length  of  paved  streets  is  384  miles,  of  which  303 
miles  are  stone  pavements,  60  miles  asphalt,  and 
21  miles  macaaam  pavement.  A  drawbridge 
over  the  Harlem  Ship  Canal  at  King's  Bridge 
Road  has  been  completed.  Work  is  in  progress 
for  the  construction  of  the  Harlem  River  bridge 
at  Third  Avenue,  which  is  expected  to  be  fin- 
ished in  1896  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,111,000. 
The  Criminal  Courthouse  on  Center  Street,  be- 
tween Elm  and  Franklin  Streets,  was  completed 
and  opened  for  use  in  September.    The  depart- 
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meiit  paid  into  the  city  treasury  the  following 
revenues:  From  the  water  service,  $3,322,900: 
from  various  classes  of  permits,  auction  sales,  etc., 
$239,600.  The  expenditures  for  1894  were :  Ap- 
propriation account,  $3,133,285;  street  improve- 
ment fund,  $1,577,452 ;  repavement  fund,  $582,- 
682 ;  Croton  water  funds,  etc.,  $547,393 ;  miscel- 
laneous funds,  $382,751 ;  total,  $6,223,563. 

Public  Parks. — This  department  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  board  of  4  commissioners,  of 
which  the  president  receives  a  salary  of  $5,000. 


WILUAM  I^  8TRONO.  MAYOR  Of  NEW  YORK. 

During  the  year  the  board  was  composed  of 
Abram  B.  Tappan,  president,  but  who  was  suc- 
ceeded in  that  office  by  George  C.  Clausen  on 
May  1,  Nathan  Strauss,  and  Paul  Dana,  who  re- 
signed on  March  30,  and  was  succeeded  on  April 
6  bv  Edward  Bell.  The  secretary  of  the  Board 
is  Charles  De  P.  Burns,  and  the  headouarters 
are  at  31  Chambers  Street.  During  the  life  of  the 
Legislature  several  bills  conceniing  new  parks 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  city  were  introduced. 
Of  these,  that  concerning  the  acquisition  of  the 
plot  of  land  lying  between  St.  Nicholas  and 
Bradhurst  Avenues  and  West  145th  and  155th 
Streets,  on  Washington  Heights,  has  become  a 
fact.  It  will  be  called  Colonial  Park  when  laid 
out,  and  saves  to  the  city  a  picturesque  and 
charming  bit  of  landscape.  Other  measures  in- 
cluded the  acquisition  of  the  ground  to  be  called 
St.  Nicholas  Park,  also  that  to  be  called  Fort 
Washington  Park.  The  latter  includes  a  beauti- 
ful wooded  stretch  of  hillside  lying  between  the 
public  drive  now  in  course  of  construction  and 
the  Hudson  river.  It  begltis  just  above  181st 
Street,  and  extends  southerly  to  a  point  nearly 
opposite  the  end  of  170th  Street.    A  well-wooded 


point  projects  into  the  river  just  above  the  rail- 
road station,  and  the  entire  surroundings  are  ro- 
mantic and  attractive. 

The  Corporation  Counsel  has  asked  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  to  condemn  tne 
property  on  which  the  Jerome  Park  race  track  is 
situated  so  that  it  can  be  converted  into  a  lake 
for  supplying  water  to  the  annexed  district. 

On  xsov.  5  the  north  wing  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  was  opened  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, consisting  of  its  presentation  to  the 
trustees  of  the  museum  by  President  Clausen  of 
the  Park  Commissioners.  Its  acceptance  by 
Henry  G.  Marquand  in  behalf  of  the  museum 
authorities,  and  other  addresses,  followed.  The 
Aquarium,  which  is  to  occupy  the  old  building 
of  Castle  Garden,  and  which  was  to  have  been 
opened  in  the  autumn,  is  still  unfinished,  but  al- 
ready numerous  specimens  of  marine  life  have 
been  secured,  and  many  of  the  tanks  are  occu- 
pied. After  long  discussion  in  the  public  jour- 
nals concerning  the  most  desirable  locality  for  a 
public  speedway,  it  was  finally  decided  to  utilize 
the  most  picturesque  portion  along  the  western 
shore  of  tne  Harlem  river.  Operations  on  the 
construction  began  on  Feb.  5  by  appropriate  cere- 
monies participated  in  by  the  Mayor  and  Park 
Commissioners.  The  general  course  of  the  speed- 
way is  north  and  south,  following  closely  the 
river  edge  for  the  greater  portion  of  its  route. 
Starting  at  its  southern  end,  it  begins  near  the 
western  end  of  the  155th  Street  viaduct,  run- 
ning to  the  north  at  about  risfht  angles.  Here  it 
is  about  100  feet  above  high-water  mark.  It 
gradually  descends  with  a  slope  nearly  4  feet  in 
100,  until  at  about  165th  Street  it  reaches  its 
river  grade,  which  is  6  feet  above  high  water. 
A^ain  it  gradually  rises  to  a  17-foot  elevation  at 
High  Bridge,  and  with  other  rises  and  descents 
reaches  the  6-foot  river  grade  at  its  northern 
end.  To  maintain,  it  a  retaining  wall  over  43 
feet  high  is  to  be  built  at  its  starting  point. 
The  termination  of  the  speedway  is  at  about 
198th  Street,  giving  a  total  of  43  blocks,  or, 
measured  on  the  center  line,  of  11,558  feet 
There  will  be  a  footpath  on  either  side. 

Tital  Statistics.— The  Board  of  Health  con- 
sists of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Police,  the 
health  officer  of  the  port,  and  2  commissioners, 
1  of  whom  must  have  been  for  five  years  a  prac- 
ticing physician.  The  commissioner  that  is  not 
a  physician  is  president  of  the  board  and  receives 
a  salary  of  $5,000,  while  the  other  member  is 
paid  $4,000.  The  ex-officio  commissioners  re- 
ceive no  salary.  The  officials  during  1894  were 
as  follow:  President  Charles  G.  Wilson,  Dr. 
Cyrus  Edson,  HeAlth-Officer  William  T.  Jenkins, 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  Police  James  J. 
Martin.  The  secretary  of  the  board  is  Emmons 
Clark,  and  the  headquarters  are  in  the  Criminal 
Court  building,  on  Center  Street.  The  vital  sta- 
tisti&s  were  as  follow : 


ITEMS. 

Deaths  under  one  year 

Deaths  ooder  five  years. . . 

Total  deaths 

ToUl  reported  births  .... 
Total  reported  marriages. . 
Total  reported  stillbirths.. 
Death  rate  per  1,000  living 


1803. 

iua5 

n.872 
44.-329 
.')1.516 
10.144 
8,G.% 
28-46 


1894. 

10.s^ 
17..%»6 
41.212 
.\\64.3 
17,8<4S 
8,571 
21  05 
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The  foregoing  figures  show  that  during  1894 
the  death  rate  was  lower  than  during  any  year 
since  1814.  The  principal  causes  of  death  were 
as  follow:  Pneumonia,  4,752;  phthisis,  4,687; 
diarrhceal  diseases,  3,040 — under  five  years,  2,708 ; 
Bright's  disease  and  nephritis,  2,479 ;  diphtheria, 
2,359;  heart  disease,  2,170;  bronchitis,  1,329; 
measles,  581 ;  scarlet  fever,  541 ;  croup,  511 : 
typhoid  fever,  326 ;  whooping  cough,  272  ;  cere- 
bro-spinal  meningitis,  213 ;  influenza,  188 ;  small- 
pox, 154 ;  and  malarial  fever,  126. 

The  report  of  the  sanitary  superintendent  for 
1894  shows  that  there  were  42,269  primary  vac- 
cinations and  183.203  revaccinations.  The  in- 
spectors visited  19,803  tenement  houses,  5,837 
lodging  houses,  2,494  private  dwellings,  1,566 
other  dwellings,  23  public  buildings,  and  502 
other  buildings.  The  number  of  inspections 
made  by  the  division  of  contagious  diseases  was 
75,479,  while  the  division  of  pathology,  bacteri- 
ology, and  disinfection  was  8,557.  Tlie  official 
chemist  made  480,134  investigations. 

On  July  1  the  estimated  population  of  New 
York  city  was  1,957,452. 

Edncation. — The  board  having  control  of  this 
subject  consists  of  21  commissioners,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor,  and  receive  no  salaiy. 
The  president  of  the  board  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  Adolph  L.  Sanger,  who  died  on 
Jan.  8,  and  was  succeeded  on  Jan.  10  by  Charles 
H.  Knox.  The  city  superintendent  is  John  Jas- 
per (salary,  $7,500),  ana  the  headquarters  are  at 
146  Grand  Street.  There  are  at  present  96  gram- 
mar schools  and  47  primary  schools.  According 
to  the  report  for  1893  there  were  312  schools  in 
operation,  of  which  141  were  primary  depart- 
ments and  111  grammar  schools.  The  average 
attendance  of  pupils  for  the  year  was  168,873,  and 
the  entire  number  taught  was  829,960.  There 
were  graduated  3,858  pupils.  The  number  of 
regular  teachers  employed  was  4,468,  and  464 
licenses  to  teach  were  granted.  The  autumn  ses- 
sions began  on  Sept.  10,  when  it  was  estimated 
that  150,000  children  sought  instruction,  being 
an  increase  of  7,000  pupils.  About  113  new  class 
rooms  were  opened.  Contracts  were  under  way 
that  added  214  more  class  rooms  in  December, 
thus  increasing  the  number  of  new  pupils  by 
nearly  20.000.  The  new  schoolhouse  on  Madison 
Avenue  and  85th  Street  was  opene<l  on  April  28. 
Plans  are  also  being  drawn  for  2  large  schools  at 
119th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  and  on  88th 
Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Avenues.  To- 
gether these  two  schools  will  accommodate  about 
5,000  pupils. 

Police. — ^This  department  is  managed  by  a 
board  of  4  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  for  a  term  of  six  years,  each  of  whom  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $5,000.  The  board  during 
1894  consisted  of  James  J.  Martin,  president, 
John  C.  Sheehan,  John  McClave,  who  resigned 
on  July  14,  and  was  succeeded  on  July  16  by 
Michael  Kerwin,  and  Charles  P.  McLean,  whose 
term  of  office  expired  on  May  1.  and  was  suc- 
ceeded on  May  21  by  Charles  IT.  Murray.  The 
superintendent  of  police  is  Thomas  F.  Byrnes, 
and  the  headquarters  are  at  300  Mulberry  Street. 
During  the  year  the  number  of  arrests  was: 
Males,  77,535;  females,  20,950;  total,  98,485— 
distributed  as  follows:  5,794  for  assault  and 
battery,  771  for  felonious  assault,  767  for  bur- 


glary, 21,449  for  disorderly  conduct,  218  for 
gambling.  130  for  homicide,  19,538  for  drunken- 
ness. 8,623  for  drunk  and  disorderly,  1,887  for 
grand  larceny,  3,443  for  petit  larceny,  3,640  for 
vagrancy,  8,404  for  violation  of  excise  law,  and 
7,784  for  violation  of  corporation  ordinances. 

The  police  had  charge  of  2,743  lost  children, 
all  of  whom  were  restored  to  their  parents  ex- 
cept 183 ;  these  were  sent  to  institutions.  The 
detectives  made  1,286  arrests  during  the  year,  of 
which  706  were  for  felonies,  370  for  misdemean- 
ors, and  200  were  of  suspicious  persons.  There 
was  recovered  $205,000  worth  of  stolen  property. 

The  property  clerk  handled  over  $500,000 
worth  of  lost  and  stolen  property  received  from 
the  precincts.  The  sales  of  unclaimed  property 
realized  $550  for  the  pension  fund.  During  the 
year  65  members  of  the  police  force  died,  38 
were  retired,  17  resigned,  41  were  dismissed,  and 
there  were  28  promotions. 

Lexow  Committee.— This  now  famous  Sen- 
ate investigating  committee  came  into  existence 
on  Jan.  30  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate, 
with  power  to  investigate  the  Police  Department 
of  New  York  city.  Of  its  necessity,  it  must  be 
said  that  in  1877  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Crime  was  organized  in  New  York  city,  hav- 
ing for  its  objects  to  remove  "the  causes  and 
sources  of  crime  by  enforcement  of  the  laws  and 
arousing  public  opinion,  especially  in  regai*d  to 
excise  laws,  gambling,  and  public  nuisances."  It 
was  originally  presided  over  by  Rev.  Howard 
Crosby,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles 
n.  Parkhurst.  In  the  accomplishment  of  its 
objects  this  society  found  much  suggest! veness 
of  crime,  such  as  the  existence  of  gambling 
houses  and  houses  of  prostitution,  which  were 
in  direct  violation  of  the  law.  Dr.  Parkhurst 
called  public  attention  to  these,  but  was  met 
by  officials  with  a  demand  for  proof,  and  not 
inferences.  He  then  personally  investigated  the 
places  known  to  exist,  visiting  disreputable  re- 
sorts of  various  characters,  and  again  evidence 
that  was  presented  by  him  to  the  proper  officials 
failed  of  results.  The  agents  of  nis  society  re- 
ceived personal  injuries  in  the  public  streets,  of 
which  subsequent  investigation  by  the  police 
failed  to  reveal  the  source,  and  one  agent  of  the 
society  was  punished  by  conviction  and  impris- 
onment of  a  crime  for  which  he  has  since  neen 
pardoned.  The  persistent  efforts  of  the  Police 
Department  and  its  chief  to  obstruct  and  dis- 
credit the  work  of  the  society  and  of  Dr.  Park- 
hurst culminated  in  such  a  positive  exposure  of 
corruption  in  the  Police  Department  that  the 
public  press  came  to  the  aid  of  that  clergyman, 
which  resulted  in  the  apnointment  of  the  Senate 
committee.  It  met  in  New  York  in  Febniary, 
and  secured  the  services  of  John  W.  Goflf  as 
counsel,  and  thereafter  held  sessions  continuous- 
ly, except  during  the  summer  months,  until  Dec. 
31.  It  was  the  special  duty  of  the  committee  to 
point  out  the  existence  of  crime,  but  not  to  con- 
vict. Trial  and  conviction  was  the  function  of 
the  district  attorney's  office.  A  summary  of  the 
work  done  shows  that  67  men  connected  with 
the  Police  Department  were  accused  of  crime  on 
evidence  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  warrant  in- 
dictments. Of  this  number  2  were  commission- 
ers and  2  ex-commissioners,  3  inspectors  and  1 
ex-inspector,  20  captains,  2  ex-captains,  7  ser- 
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geants,  6  detective  sergeants  and  detectives,  12 
wardmen  and  ex-wardmen,  and  12  patrolmen. 

This  vast  array  of  facts,  so  completely  demon- 
strating the  rottenness  of  the  Police  Department 
and  so  completely  sustaining  the  original  state- 
ments made  by  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Park  hurst, 
resulted  in  a  strong  current  of  public  opinion  in 
his  favor,  which  has  manifested  itself  conspicu- 
ously by  public  receptions  and  dinners  given  to 
him,  his  election  as  an  honorary  meml>er  of  the 
Union  League  Club,  and  the  raising  of  a  large 
fund  of  money  to  be  devoted  to  some  suitable 
memorial  of  his  actions. 

Fire. — This  department  is  under  the  control 
of  a  board  of  3  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
MaVor  for  a  term  of  six  years,  each  of  whom  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $5,000.  The  board  during  1894 
consisted  of  John  J.  Scannell,  president,  An- 
thony Eickhoff,  and  Henry  Winthrop  Gray,  who 
resiffned  on  Feb.  2,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
predecessor,  S.  llowland  Robbins.  The  chief  of 
the  department  is  Hugh  Bonner,  and  the  head- 
quarters are  at  157  East  Sixty-seventh  Street. 
The  force  on  Jan.  1,  1895,  included  1,090  of- 
ficers and  men,  59  engine  companies  (including 
3  fire  boats),  22  hook-and-ladder  companies,  98 
steam  fire  engines,  4  water  towers,  39  nook-and- 
ladder  trucks,  and  416.  horses. 

During  the  year  there  were  8,927  fires,  of 
which  8,534  were  confined  to  the  jwint  of  start- 
ing, 185  were  confined  to  the  building,  and  51 
extended  to  other  buildings.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber, 157  were  not  in  buildings.  The  estimated 
loss  by  these  fires  was  i|4,822,221,  on  which  the 
insurance  was  $77,096,153.  There  were  89  build- 
ings destroyed  by  fire,  and  1,389  fires  resulted  in 
nominal  damages  only.  For  arson,  23  persons 
were  arrested,  3  persons  were  convicted,  with 
sentences  aggregating  twenty-eight  years,  and 
12  cases  are  pending.  The  department  has  98 
miles  of  underground  telegraph  wires.  The  re- 
ceipts for  licenses,  permits,  and  penalties  were 
$47,212. 

Excise  Department.— This  bureau  is  under 
the  control  of  3  commissioners,  each  of  whom 
receives  a  salary  of  $5,000.  During  1894  the 
board  consisted  of  William  Dalton,  president, 
Michael  C.  Murphy,  and  Leicester  Holme,  who 
later  gave  way  to  E.  L.  Bushe.  The  receipts  of 
the  Excise  Board  for  1894  were  $1,733,200,  com- 

Cared  with  $1,693,855  for  1893.  The  total  num- 
er  of  licenses  issued  was  10,721.  According 
to  the  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Apru 
30,  the  number  of  licenses  issued,  arranged 
by  classes,  was  as  follows:  Hotel,  229:  liquors, 
6.710:  restaurant,  806 :  ale  and  beer,  537;  store- 
keepers, 1,191 :  druggists,  9;  additional,  4;  total, 
8,986  for  1894.  The  "additional"  licenses  are 
all-night  licenses,  issued  only  to  notable  public 
places,  such  as  the  Madison  Square  Garden.  The 
receipts  for  the  vear  were  $1,711,640,  against 
$1,569,525  the  year  before.  The  year  1887-'88 
was  the  first  in  which  the  total  exceeded  $1,000,- 
000,  it  being  then  $1,372,040. 

Street  Cleaning. — This  department  is  man- 
aged by  a  single  commissioner,  who  receives  a  sal- 
ary of  $6,000  a  year.  The  incumbent  during  1804 
was  William  S.  Andrews.  Office,  Criminal  ('ourt 
building.  During  the  year  the  total  number  of 
miles  oi  streets  swept  was  88,200.  The  total  cost 
was  $18.50  a  mile  of  streets  swept.     Eiach  cart 


load  of  ashes  and  garbage  cost  $1.29  to  collect. 
The  cost  of  sweeping  alone  was  $6.78  a  mile, 
while  the  cost  of  carting  the  ashes,  garbage,  and 
street  sweepings  was  45  cents  a  cart  load.  The 
removal  of  snow  cost  72  cents  a  cart  load.  After 
collecting  the  street  sweepings  the  final  disposi- 
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tion  of  it  cost  23  cents  a  cart  load.  The  number 
of  cart  loads  of  material  collected  for  the  year 
was  1,706,632,  including  311,468  of  permit  mate- 
rial. The  aggregate  of  snow  and  ice  removed 
was  88,528  cart  loads.  Over  1.000  incumbrances 
were  seized  and  removed.  Of  these,  780  were 
redeemed,  and  the  rest  were  sold. 

Concerning  the  final  disposition  of  refuse, 
3,237  boat  kiads  were  taken  out  to  sea.  The 
fillings-in  at  Hart's  Island  received  432  boat 
loads :  Newark,  N.  J.,  received  309.  Staten  Is- 
land, Harlem,  Newtown  Creek,  Guttenberg,  Fort 
Lee,  Riker's  Island,  and  other  localities  received 
the  refuse  of  New  York's  streets. 

Judiciary. — The  United  States  circuit  judges 
are  William  J.  Wallace,  E.  Henrv  Lacorabe,  and 
Nathaniel  Shipman,  each  of  whom  receives  a 
salary  of  $6,000.  They  are  appointed  V)V  the 
President,  and  are  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  Senate  for  life.  The  courts  are  held  in 
the  Post  Office  building.  During  1894  there  were 
224  actions  begun  in  the  common-law  bmnch  of 
this  court,  and  365  were  tried  and  disposed  of. 
In  the  equity  branch  287  suits  were  brought,  and 
148  heard  and  disposed  of.  Eight  appeals  were 
taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
78  appeals  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  In  the  criminal  branch,  90  indictments 
were  found  and  72  tried  and  disposed  of. 

The  September  terms  of  the  criminal  courts 
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of  the  city  and  county  began  their  sessions  in  the 
Criminal  Courthouse,  on  Center  Street,  on  Sept. 
3.  The  office  of  the  district  attorney  was  also 
removed  to  that  place  about  the  same  time. 

On  Nov.  12  formal  charges  were  preferred 
against  District-Attorney  Fellows  by  Preble 
Tucker,  Fulton  McMahon,  and  R.  W.  G.  Wel- 
ling, of  New  York  city,  charging  him  with  fail- 
ure "to  bring  to  speedy  trial  many  persons  un- 
der indictment  for  criminal  offenses,  with  the 
result  that  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
in  said  county  [New  York!  has  become  a  matter 
of  grave  public  scandal,  in  accordance  with 
which  he  was  ordered  to  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  be  removed  from  office  by  a  notifica- 
tion from  the  Governor  on  Nov.  21.  Additional 
charges  having  been  preferred  by  members  of 
the  German  Reform  Union,  Gov.  Flower,  on 
Nov.  27,  appointed  John  J.  Linson  commissioner 
''  to  take  the  testimony  and  the  examination  of 
witnesses  as  to  the  truth  of  said  charges,  and  to 
report  the  same  to  me.  and  also  the  material 
facts  which  he  deems  to  be  established  by  the 
evidence." 

Testimony  was  submitted  before  the  commis- 
sioner by  the  complainants,  resulting  in  his  re- 
port to  the  Governor,  from  which  it  was  decided 
by  him  that,  after  a  full,  fair,  and  impartial 
hearing,  no  cause  was  disclosed  that  would  jus- 
tify the  removal  of  the  district  attorney,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  charges  were  dismissed  on 
Dec.  21. 

Post  Offlce. — This  department  is  a  Federal 
office  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  Washington.  The  postmaster  is 
Charles  W.  Dayton.  The  Post  Office  building  is 
at  the  junction  of  Broadway  and  Park  Row,  op- 
posite Barclay  Street.  Among  the  new  branch 
post  offices  established  during  the  year  are  0,  at 
72  Fifth  Avenue ;  V,  at  95  Hudson  Street ;  Y,  at 
1160  Third  Avenue:  and  one  on  Ellis  Island; 
also  several  substations  were  established.  The 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894, 
shows  that  there  we're  delivered  through  lock 
boxes  and  by  carriers  455,191,631  pieces  of  ordi- 
nary mail  matter,  divided  as  follow :  Letters — 
through  boxes,  76.612,366 ;  by  carriers,  223,509,- 
835.  Postal  cards— through  boxes,  7,244,958 ;  by 
carriers,  45,427,575.  Other  mail  matter — through 
boxes,  51,683,807;  by  carriers,  53,713,090.  In 
the  registered-letter  department  1,529,192  pieces 
were  delivered,  and  1,734,429  of  domestic  and 
940,944  of  foreign  origin  were  recorded  and  dis- 
tributed to  other  offices.  In  the  distribution  de- 
partment 876,829,571  pieces  were  handled,  in- 
cluding letters  of  local  origin,  289.240.500; 
received  by  mail,  51.061.365 ;  foreign  dispatched, 
29,539,375.  Postal  cards— of  local  origin.  44,498,- 
538 ;  received  by  mail,  12,765,341 ;  foreign  dis- 
patched, 1,406,637.  Other  matter — of  local  ori- 
gin, 321,785.204;  received  by  mail,  70,883,388; 
foreign  dispatchetl,  55,649.223.  The  total  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  mail  matter  of  all  kinds  handled 
daring  the  year  was  1,336,225,767,  a  daily  aver- 
age of  3,660,892 — an  increase  over  the  proyious 
year  of  28.971,307. 

At  the  General  Post  Office,  1,346,628  money 
orders  were  issued  and  paid  amounting  to  $10,- 
058,163.54,  and  844,941  postal  notes,  amounting 
to  11,243,105.28;  at  the  40  post  offices  and  sub- 
stations the  number  of  orders  issued  and  paid 


was  330,210,  amounting  to  $4,659,895.49,  and  the 
number  of  postal  notes  155,268,  amounting  to 
$295,613.79.  The  aggregate  business  of  the 
money-order  department  amounted  to  $103,355,- 
487.83.  The  total  receipts  of  the  office  were 
$6,942,873.51.  and  the  total  expenditures  $2,791,- 
951.05  (including  $1,218,785.28  expended  for  free- 
delivery  service),  giving  anet  revenue  of  $4,150,- 
922.46. 

Immigration. — The  reception  of  the  immi- 
grants in  New  York  city  is  under  national  super- 
vision. Kllis  island  has  been  set  apart  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  superintendent  is  Joseph  H. 
Senner.  During  1893  167,665  immigrants  were 
landed  on  Ellis  island,  of  whom  98,031  were 
males  and  69,634  females.  They  brought  $3,- 
050,948  with  them.  These  are  tlie  chief  coun- 
tries from  which  they  came :  Italy,  36,723 ;  Ger- 
many, 25,818:  Ireland,  20,476;  Russia,  20,003: 
Austria  and  Hungary,  19,054 ;  Sweden,  10,367 ; 
England,  10,869 ;  Norway,  5.424 ;  Denmark, 
8,661;  Switzerland,  2,207;  France,  2,074;  Scot- 
land, 1,7^6.  There  were  debarred  1,500  immi- 
grants, mostly  contract  laborers.  The  majority 
of  the  immigrants  were  under  middle  age. 
There  were  30,954  under  fifteen  and  117,080  be- 
tween fifteen  and  forty,  and  19,631  over  forty ; 
25.513  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  81,887 
had  less  than  $30. 

Harbor  Improvements.— This  work  is  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  is  locally  directed  by  Col. 
George  S.  Gillespie.  In  his  report  of  the  work 
accomplished  during  the  last  fiscal  yeai,  he  says 
concerning  the  Ilarlem  ship  canal  that  it  will 
cost  $2,700,000,  mostly  for  dredging.  During  the 
year  Col.  Gillespie  expended  $289,000  on  that 
work.  The  channel  in  the  Harlem  river  from 
High  Bridge  to  Morris  Dock  is  150  feet  wide  and 
10  feet  deep  mean  low  water,  and  thence  to  Dyck- 
man  creek  9  feet  deep.  The  cut  through  Dyck- 
man  meadow,  1,000  feet  long,  350  feet  wide,  and 
18  feet  deep,  has  been  completed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  620  cubic  yards  of  ledge  work  in  the 
northeast  comer.  Tfiere  has  been  built  for  the 
protection  of  the  sides  of  this  cut  730  linear  feet 
of  stone  retaining  wall  and  820  linear  feet  of 
crib-and-pile  revetment  The  channel  from  the 
west  end  of  the  cut  to  the  Hudson  river  has  been 
dredged  to  a  width  of  140  feet  and  a  depth  of  9 
feet  mean  low  water.  The  contractors  removed, 
to  June  30,  4,380  yards  of  rock  and  155,519 
yards  of  other  material.  The  work  in  the  East 
river  at  Hell  Gate  cost  the  Government  $50,000 
last  year,  being  about  the  last  expenditure  to  be 
made  on  this  $5,000,000  improvement.  The  in- 
crease in  depth  over  the  more  prominent  rocks 
since  work  began  in  the  East  river,  in  1867,  is  as 
follows :  Diamond  reef,  17  to  26  feet ;  Coenties 
reef,  14-3  to  25-5  feet;  Frying  Pan,  11  to  22  8 
feet :  Pot  Rock,  20  to  22  3  feet ;  Heel  Tap,  IM 
to  20-5  feet ;  North  Brother  island  reef,  16  to  26 
feet;  Pilgrim  Rock,  12  to  24  feet;  Ferry  reef, 
oflf  Thirty-fourth  Street,  7  to  24  feet :  reef  off 
Diamond  reef,  19  to  26  feet.  Blasting  and  dredg- 
ing have  increased  the  depth  over  other  obstruc- 
tions as  follow:  Hallett's  Point,  26  feet;  Mid- 
dle reef,  30  feet ;  Shell  reef,  18  feet :  Middle 
Ground,  14  and  16  feet.  The  Government  has 
expended  in  Buttermilk  channel  $1,000,000  dur- 
ing the  year  in  removing  material   from   Red 
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Tlook  shoal.  A  depth  of  26  feet  has  been  ob- 
tained over  this  and  Buttermilk  shoal.  On  the 
former  work  has  closed.    It  has  cost  $879,000. 

East  Elver  Tunnel.— This  important  piece 
of  engineering  work  was  begun  ooth  in  New 
York  city  and  in  Ravenswood,  Long  Island,  in 
May,  1892,  and  was  opened  on  July  11.  Its  com- 
pletion was  celebrated  on  July  16  by  its  examina- 
tion by  many  invited  guests.  The  tunnel  is 
2.541-4  feet  long,  8  feet  6  inches  high  at  the 
center  of  the  crown,  and  10  feet  wide,  with  a  dip 
of  6  inches  to  100  feet  from  the  New  York  side 
to  the  Long  Island  side.  It  will  be  used  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  bein^  the  property  of  a  gas 
company  who  are  makmg  gas  in  Long  Island, 
with  which  they  propose  to  supply  New  York 
city. 

City  Railroads. — The  annual  reports  of  these 
different  roads  for  the  year  endm^  Sept.  30 
show  that  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany, which  operates  the  Broadway  cable  road 
and  the  Sixth  Avenue  surface  road,  carried  107,- 
036,254  cash  passengers  and  5,306,645  transfer 
passengers.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Street  Company  were  $5,351,812.  Its  equip- 
ment includes  161  cable  cars.  The  most  notable 
decrease  in  the  number  of  passengers  carried  is 
exhibited  by  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Company's 
report,  which  places  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  during  the  year  just  ended  (including  the 
suburban  line)  at  202,751,532.  The  previous 
year  the  number  was  221,407,197.  Its  gross 
earnings  were  $10,153,576.  The  Second  Avenue 
Railroad  Company  carried  20,269,215  passengers, 
against  19,647,764  the  previous  year.  Its  gross 
earnings  were  $1,013,460.  The  Third  Avenue 
Surface  Railroad  Company  carried  35,900,000 
passengers  during  the  past  year.  Its  gross  earn- 
ings amounted  to  $1,777,971.  The  Central  Cross- 
town  Company  carried  10,777,151  passengers. 
Its  gross  earnings  were  $538,857.  The  Dry 
Dock,  East  Broadway  and  Battery  Railroad 
Company  carried  12,808,811  passengers.  Its 
gross  earnings  were  $642,455.  The  Forty-second 
Street,  Manhattanviile  and  St.  Nicholas  Avenue 
Railroad  Company  carried  12,732,330  passengers 
during  the  year.  Its  gross  earnings  amounted 
to  $636,616.  The  Fourth  Avenue  Railroad  Com- 
pany carried  21,452,098  passengers  in  1894.  Its 
gross  earnings  were  $1,072,604.  The  Eighth 
Avenue  Railroad  Company  carried  15,377,164 
passengers.  Its  gross  earnings  were  $768,758. 
The  Union  Railway  Company  reports  that  it 
carried  9,373,175  passengers.  Its  gross  earnings 
amounted  to  $471,926. 

Rapid  Transit. — A  measure  popularly  known 
as  the  "  Charal>er  of  Commerce  Rapid  Transit 
bill"  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature,  and 
duly  became  a  law  on  May  22.  'rhis  bill  was  in 
the  nature  of  an  amendment  to  the  rapid-transit 
act  of  1891,  and  authorized  the  municipal  con- 
struction and  ownership  of  a  method  of  rapid 
transit,  provided  the  people  should  so  elect.  It 
also  called  for  the  creation  of  a  new  board 
of  rapid-transit  commissioners.  These  were 
Alexander  E.  Orr,  president,  Seth  Low,  John 
Claflin,  John  H.  Inman,  John  H.  Starin,  and 
William  Steinway.  This  body  promptly  in- 
trusted W.  Barclay  Parsons  with  the  preparation 
of  plans  for  an  underground  route.  He  visited 
Europe  and  studied  the  problem  as  treated  in 


other  cities,  sod  finallv  submitted  plans  for  a 
road,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  $60,000,000. 
At  the  election,  the  vote  in  favor  of  a  road  to  be 
constructed  under  municipal  direction  was  132,- 
647,  as  against  42,916  votes. 

Exchanges.— During  1894,  at  the  Stock  Ex- 
change 32,968.690  shares  of  listed  stocks,  16.- 
307,046  shares  of  unlisted  stocks.  Government 
bonds  valued  at  $4,293,300,  State  and  railroad 
bonds  valued  at  $350,260,200,  and  unlisted 
bonds  valued  at  $2,481,750.  were  sold. 

At  the  Consolidated  Stock  and  Petroleum 
Exchange  the  transactions  were  as  follow: 
Stocks,  48,518,030  shares ;  bonds  valued  at  $21,- 
526,000;  mining  stocks,  348,070  shares;  petro- 
leum, 1,348,000  barrels;  and  wheat,  444,062,000 
bushels. 

The  transactions  on  the  Produce  Exchange 
were  as  follow:  Flour,  4,998,625  barrels:  rye 
flour,  123,525  barrels:  wheat,  1,251,651,000  bush- 
els; corn,  132,436,000  bushels;  oats,  69,503,000 
bushels;  barley,  1,590,000  bushels;  rve,  9,350 
bushels;  pork,  66,950  barrels;  and  tallow,  12,- 
434,000  pounds. 

On  the  Cotton  Exchange  trade  showed  a  large 
falling  off,  sales  of  futures  amounting  to  80,308,- 
600  bales,  as  against  56,632,000  bales  in  1893. 

Transactions  on  the  Coffee  Exchange  were 
4,618,750  bags,  against  5,880,250  bags  in  1893 
and  6,926,000  bags  in  1892. 

The  business  at  the  New  York  Customhouse 
for  1894  was  as  follows:  Values,  $486,021,173; 
duties,  $88,231,102.97. 

The  operations  of  the  Sub-Treasury  in  1894 
were:  Receipts,  $1,209,958,614.42;  payments, 
$1,142,704,301.74;  total,  $2,352,722,916.16. 

Greater  New  York. — This  matter  is  cared 
for  by  a  commission  consisting  of  11  commis- 
sioners, as  follows:  Andrew  fl.  Green  (presi- 
dent), J.  S.  T.  Stranahan  (vice-presidentj,  the 
State  engineer  and  surveyor  {eX'Offieio\  Jonn  M. 
Brinckerhoff,  Edward  F.  Linton,  Calvert  Vaux, 
Frederick  W.  Devoe,  William  D.  Veeder,  George 
J.  Greenfield,  John  L.  Hamilton,  and  Charles  r. 
McClelland.  Office,  214  Broadway.  This  com- 
mission, created  by  an  act  of  Legislature  in 
1890,  had  for  its  object  an  inquiry  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  consolidating  the  city  of  New  York 
and  the  various  municipalities  composing  its 
suburbs.  Toward  this  end  it  presented  a  bill 
to  the  Legislature  of  1893  submitting  the  ques- 
tion of  municipal  consolidation  to  a  vote  oi  the 
people  of  the  various  cities  and  towns  pro|K)8ed 
to  be  consolidated;  a  petition  of  more  than  10.- 
000  Brooklyn  citizens  was  sent  to  the  Legislature, 
and  a  delegation  of  more  than  200  citizens  from 
Brooklyn  appeared  in  its  favor  before  the  Senate 
and  Assembly  Committees  on  Cities,  but  the  bill 
failed  of  securing  a  vote  before  the  adjournment 
of  the  Legislature.  It  was  reintroduced  in  the 
Legislature  at  the  last  session,  and,  after  passing 
both  houses  by  a  large  majority,  was  signed  by 
the  Governor.'  This  bill  described  the  proposed 
limits  of  Greater  New  York  as  follow :  The  city 
of  New  York,  Long  Island  City,  the  county  of 
Kings,  the  county  of  Richmond,  the  towns  of 
Westchester,  Flushing,  Newtown,  and  Jamaica, 
those  portions  of  the  towns  of  East  Chester  and 
Pelham  that  lie  southerly  of  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  point  where  the  northerly  line 
of  the  city  of  New  York  meets  the  center  line  of 
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the  Bronx  river  to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
between  Hunter's  and  Glen  islands  in  Long  Is- 
land Sound,  and  that  part  of  the  town  of  Hemp- 
stead which  is  westerly  of  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  the  southeasterly  point  of  the  town  of 
Flushing  through  the  middle  of  the  channel  be- 
tween Kockaway  Beach  and  Shelter  island  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  provided  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  question  of  consolidation  to  the 
electors  therein  at  the  general  election  on  Nov. 
6,  1894,  their  ballots  to  be  taken  as  an  expres- 
sion of  their  wishes  for  or  against  consolidation, 
but  to  have  no  further  binding  legal  effect.  At 
the  election  the  vote  was  as  follows :  New  York 
—for  consolidation  96,938 ;  against,  59,959 ; 
Kings  County— for,  64,744;  against,  64,467; 
Queens  County — ^for,  7,712;  against,  4,741; 
Richmond — for,  5,531;  against,  1,505;  Mount 
Vernon— for,  873;  against,  1,603;  East  Chester 
—for,  374;  against,  260;  Westchester— for,  620; 
against,  621;  Pelham— for,  251;  against,  153. 
The  Greater  New  York  will  cover  an  area  of 
317*77  square  miles,  and  have  a  population  of 
more  than  3,000,000  inhabitants.  Accepting  the 
results  of  the  election  as  expressive  of  a  desire 
for  consolidation,  the  commission  will  introduce 
into  the  Legislature  of  1895  a  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  bill  was  passed,  signed  by  the  Governor, 
May  3,  bv  which  Qravesend,  New  Utrecht,  Flat- 
bush,  and  Flatlands  are  included  within  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  ;  by  this  means  the  entire  county  of 
Kings  is  now  part  of  Brooklyn. 

Monumentk — A  number  of  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  monuments  that  grace  the  city  have 
been  made  during  the  year.  On  Washington's 
birthday  a  bust  or  George  Washington  was  un- 
veiled in  the  Greneral  Delivery  Room  of  the  Post 
Office.  The  bust  is  by  Wilson  Macdonald,  and 
was  paid  for  by  subscriptions  of  10  cents  each 
from  the  letter  carriers  and  clerks  attached  to 
the  office.  It  stands  in  the  center  of  the  room 
directly  opposite  the  eagle,  which  was  placed  in 
position  some  time  ago.  The  ceremonies  attend- 
mg  the  unveiling  were  informal. 

On  the  corner  of  Great  Jones  Street  and  La- 
fayette Place  a  bronze  statue,  10  feet  high,  of 
Father  John  C.  Drumgoole  was  unveiled  on 
April  15.  The  exercises  included  addresses  by 
Judge  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  who  was  introduced 
by  Rev.  James  J.  Dougherty,  Father  Drum- 
goole's  successor,  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Campbell,  and  the  unveiling  by 
Archbishop  Corngan.  The  monument  stands 
on  a  handsome  pedestal  of  Quincy  granite,  and 
represents  the  venerable  priest  holding  a  brevi- 
ary in  his  left  hand,  while  his  right  hand  is 
placed  upon  the  head  of  a  little  newsboy  who 
clings  to  the  priest's  cassock  for  protection  and 
assistance.  On  the  other  side  of  the  benefactor 
is  a  neatly  clad  boy  diligently  poring  over  a 
book.  The  artist  is  Robert  Cushing,  and  the 
expense  of  the  memorial  was  120.000. 

On  May  12  a  statue  of  Christopher  Columbus 
was  placed  on  the  Mall  in  Central  Park,  facing 
the  statue  of  Shakespeare.  The  exercises  in- 
cluded a  prayer  by  Bishop  Potter,  presentation 
address  by  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson,  unveiling 
by  Vice-President  Stevenson,  acceptance  of  the 
statue  in  behalf  of  the  city  by  Mayor  Gilroy, 
reading  of  a  poem  by  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  an 
oration  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew.    It  is  a  bronze 


replica  of  Sunol's  marble  statue  in  Madrid.  It 
cost  f  15,000,  representing  150  subscriptions  of 
f  100,  chiefly  from  members  of  the  New  York 
Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society. 

A  bronze  statue  of  Horace  Greeley  was  un- 
veiled at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  33d  Street 
on  May  30.  The  ceremonies  included  prayer  by 
Rev.  Frank  M.  Clendenin,  address  by  William 
W.  Niles,  presentation  to  the  city  by  George  H. 
Moore,  unveiling  by  Miss  Winifred  Burke,  ac- 
ceptance in  behalf  of  the  city  by  District-At- 
torney Fellows,  and  orations  by  Amos  J.  Cum- 
mings  and  John  W.  Kellar.  The  statue  is  7 
feet  above  the  pedestal,  and  represents  Mr.  Gree- 
ley seated,  his  glasses  in  his  left  hand  and  a 
newspaper  in  his  right,  the  attitude  being  one  of 
meditation.  It  cost  about  $20,000,  most  of 
which  was  raised  by  Typographical  Union  No.  6. 
Alexander  Doyle  is  the  artist. 

On  June  21  a  colossal  portrait  bust  of  Henry 
G.  Pearson,  a  former  postmaster  of  New  York 
city,  was  unveiled  in  tlie  southern  lobby  of  the 
General  Post  Office  building.  The  bust  is  of 
bronze,  and  rests  upon  a  Scotch  granite  pedestal, 
the  shaft  of  which  is  polished  and  the  uase  and 
cap  unpolished.  Upon  the  face  of  the  base  of 
the  bust  is  the  word  '*  Pearson  "  in  large  Roman 
capitals,  and  the  shaft  has  an  appropriate  in- 
scription. Behind  the  bust  has  been  placed  a 
mosaic  tile  screen,  or  panel,  in  light-colored 
stone  with  a  Nile-green  center  and  Grecian  bor- 
der. The  bust  and  pedestal  are  13  feet  high. 
The  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Post  Office 
by  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  in  be- 
half of  which  body  Carl  Schurz  made  the  presen- 
tation address,  and  it  was  accepted  by  ex-Post- 
master Thomas  L.  James  in  the  absence,  on  ac- 
count of  illness,  of  Postmaster  Dayton.  In  the 
evening  an  address  was  delivered  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Pearson  by  Edwin  L.  Godkin  in  the  Berkeley 
Lyceum.  The  sculptor  was  Daniel  C.  French, 
and  the  cost  $3,600. 

An  attractive  drinking  -  fountain  was  infor- 
mally opened  on  July  7  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle 
that  points  down  the  Bowery  and  forms  the 
point  that  divides  that  thoroughfare  into  Third 
and  Fourth  Avenues.  The  designs,  which  were 
drawn  by  George  Martin  Huss,  were  approved 
by  Mrs.  Marie  Guise  Newcomb,  who  presented 
the  fountain  to  the  American  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  The  fountain 
was  paid  for  with  money  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  the  picture  '*  The  Horses'  Need,"  which  Mrs. 
Newcomb  painted  for  that  special  purpose.  This 
painting  was  placed  on  exhibition,  and  after- 
ward sold,  the  amount  realized  being  $750. 
It  also  serves  as  a  memorial  to  its  donor,  who 
died  during  June.  The  general  idea  of  the 
structure  combines  simplicity  and  grace,  and 
the  materials — coral-red  Italian  granite,  with  or- 
namental ironwork  and  a  graceful  lamp — are 
handled  in  an  artistic  manner.  The  height  from 
the  sidewalk  to  the  top  of  the  lamp  is  13  feet  6 
inches. 

A  bronze  statue  of  heroic  proportions,  repre- 
senting Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims  in  full  length  on  a 
pedestal  of  brown  granite,  was  unveiled  on  Oct. 
20.  The  memorial  stands  on  the  north  side  of 
Bryant  Square,  facing  42d  Street.  The  exercises 
included  addresses  by  Dr.  George  F.  Shrady  and 
Dr.  Paul  F.  Mund6,  and  after  the  unveiling  by 
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Dr.  Sims*s  little  grandson  the  statue  was  ac- 
cepted for  the  city  by  Park-Commissioner  Tap- 
pan.  The  work  was  by  Von  Mliller,  of  Munich; 
and  the  inscription,  "  Presented  to  the  City  of 
New  York  by  his  professional  friends,  loving 
patients,  and  many  admirers  throughout  the 
world,"  tells  the  story  of  its  origin. 

On  Nov.  18,  Sunday,  the  day  before  Thorwald- 
sen's  birthday,  a  bronze  statue  of  the  great  Dan- 
ish sculptor  was  unveiled  at  the  entrance  in  Cen- 
tral Park  on  59th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue.  The 
memorial  was  the  ^ift  of  his  countrymen  and 
friends  now  living  in  this  country.  It  was  un- 
veiled with  appropriate  ceremonies,  including 
the  performance  of  a  new  **  Thorwaldsen  Canta- 
ta," written  for  the  occasion  by  Victor  Bautic, 
of  Brooklyn.  The  presentation  speech  was 
made  by  George  Kirkegaard,  and  it  was  accepted 
in  behalf  of  the  city  by  a  park  commissioner.   A 

f)rologue  by  the  venerable  Erik  Bogh,  the  oldest 
iving  poet  in  Denmark  was  read,  and  in  the 
evening  a  supper  and  ball  were  given  at  Tam- 
many Hall.  The  music  was  by  various  Scandi- 
navian bands. 

A  beautiful  memorial  to  the  memory  of  John 
Jacob  Astor,  consisting  of  8  bronze  doors — 
for  the  tower  and  the  north  and  south  en- 
trances of  Trinity  Church— was  placed  in  po- 
sition during  the  year.  Each  door  has  2 
leaves,  and  there  are  3  panels  in  each  leaf. 
The  architect  Richard  M.  Hunt  had  supervision 
of  the  work,  and  he  assigned  the  main  entrance 
to  Carl  Bitter,  whose  designs  are  from  the 
theme  **Thou  didst  open  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  to  all  believei's " ;  the  north  door  is  by 
J.  Massey  Rhind,  and  illustrates  '*I  am  the 
Door  of  the  Sheep  " ;  while  the  south  is  by  C.  B. 
Niehaus,  and  is  devoted  to  historical  incidents  in 
the  history  of  the  parish  and  Manhattan  Island. 
The  doors  are  of  solid  bronze,  and  cost  upward 
of  $100,000.  They  are  the  gift  of  William 
Waldorf  Astor. 

Early  in  the  y^ear  numerous  cracks  and  other 
evidences  of  disintegration  were  discovered  in  the 
beautiful  Washington  Memorial  Arch,  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  the  damaged  portions  were  care- 
fully repointed.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Grant  Monument  Association,  Col.  Stephen  V.  R. 
Cruger  was  elected  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  E.  F.  Shepard,  and  a  full  report  of  the 
construction  presented  by  Gen.  Horace  Porter, 
president  of  the  association,  who  said:  "The 
present  rate  of  progress  indicates  that  the  main 
structure  can  be  completed  in  about  two  years." 

PoHtlcal. — A  special  election  was  held  on 
Jan.  30  to  fill  the  places  mad^  vacant  by  the 
resignations  of  John  R.  Fellows  and  Ashbel  P. 
Fitch  from  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Con- 
gressional districts.  In  the  Fourteenth  Isidor 
Straus,  Democrat,  defeated  Frederick  Sigrist, 
Republican,  and  in  the  fifteenth  Lemuel  E. 
Quigg,  Republican,  defeated  William  L.  Brown. 
The  election  of  1894  was  held  on  Nov.  6,  when 
the  following  were  voted  for: 

Democratic  (Tammany).  —  Mayor,  Tluarh  J. 
Grant ;  Recorder,  Frederick  Smyth  ;  Sheriff,  Wil- 
liam Sohmer;  Judge  of  Superior  Court,  Charles 
H.  Truax ;  President  of  Board  of  Aldermen,  Au- 

fustus  W.  Peters ;   Coroners,  John  B.  Shea  and 
acob  A.  Mittnacht ;  also  for  30  aldermen,  30 
members  of  Assembly,  and  10  congressmen. 


RepxibUcan. — Mayor,  William  L.  Strong ;  Re- 
corder, John  W.  Goff:  Sheriff,  Edward  J.  H. 
Tamsen;  Judge  of  Superior  Court,  Henry  R. 
Beekman;  President  of  Board  of  Aldermen, 
John  Jeroloman ;  Coroners,  William  O' Meagher 
and  Emil  W.  Hoeber ;  also  for  30  aldermen,  30 
members  of  Assembly,  and  10  congressmen. 

Prohibition, — Mayor,  George  Gethin ;  Record- 
er, Thomas  D.  Stetson ;  Sheriff,  John  E.  Han- 
sen; Judge  of  Superior  Court,  Alfred  L.  Ma- 
nierre ;  President  of  Board  of  Aldermen,  James 
H.  Hardy;  Coroners,  D.  Palmer  Smagg,  and 
Thomas  A.  McNicholl ;  also  for  30  aldermen,  30 
members  of  Assembly,  and  10  congressmen. 

Socialist  Labor, — Mayor,  Lucien  Sainal ;  Re- 
corder, Enoch  K.  Thomas;  Sheriff,  Charles 
Franz  ;  Judge  of  Superior  Court,  Henry  Stahl ; 
President  of  Board  of  Aldermen,  Howard  Bal- 
kam;  Coroners,  Waldemar  Dorfmanu  and  Au- 
gust Waldinger ;  also  for  28  aldermen,  30  mem- 
bers of  Assembly,  and  10  congressmen. 

People* 8  Party, — Mayor,  James  McCallum ;  Re- 
corder,   ;  Sheriff,  George  W.  Mc- 

Caddin;  Judge  of  Superior  Court,  Nicholas 
Aleinikoff ;  President  Board  of  Aldermen,  John 
B.  Lennon ;  Coroners,  Sigismund  S.  Gold  water 
and  Edward  B.  Foote,  Jr.:  also  for  19  alder- 
men, 20  membei's  of  Assembly,  and  9  congress- 
men. 

Subsequent  to  the  exposures  by  the  Lexow 
Committee,  and  in  consequence  of  the  intense 
feeling  against  any  continuation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  by  representatives  of  Tammany 
Hall,  a  canvass  of  unusual  activity  followed.  A 
**  Committee  of  Seventy,"  nominated  a  ticket 
(given  above  as  Republican)  which  was  accepted 
and  voted  for  by  the  following  organizations: 
The  Republican  party,  the  State  Democracy,  the 
Independent  County  Organization,  the  Anti- 
Tammany  Democracy,  the  German  -  American 
Reform  Union,  and  the  Confederated  Good  Gov- 
ernment Clubs.  At  the  election,  all  of  the  can- 
didates of  the  Committee  of  Seventy  were  elected 
by  a  majority.  The  plurality  in  the  case  of  the 
Mayor  was  45,187  votes,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Recorder  54,748.  Party  lines  were  adhered  to 
more  strictly  for  the  candidates  for  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  to  which  body  14  Republicans.  2  In- 
dependent Democrats,  and  14  Tammany  Demo- 
crats were  chosen.  From  the  county,  17  Re- 
publican and  13  Democratic  assemblymen  were 
chosen.  For  Congress,  5  Republicans  and  5 
Democrats  were  chosen.  The  city  voted  in  favor 
of  the  constitutional  amendments,  and  also  in 
favor  of  the  (/hamber  of  Commerce  rapid-transit 
bill,  authorizing  the  municipal  construction  of  a 
rapid-transit  road,  and  in  favor  of  consolidation 
into  Greater  New  York. 

Eyents. — On  Feb.  24  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
passed  a  resolution  making  the  triangular  space 
at  73d  Street  and  the  Boulevard  "  Sherman 
Place,"  in  memory  of  the  late  general.  On 
March  21  the  armory  at  the  corner  of  84th 
Street  and  Park  Avenue  was  formally  turned 
over  to  the  city  authorities,  and  the  building  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Seventy-first  Reiri- 
ment  of  the  National  Guard  on  March  24.  On 
April  18  the  corner  stone  of  the  old  New  York 
University  on  Washington  Square  was  removed 
and  relaid  on  the  new  university  site  at  Sedg- 
wick Avenue  and  Hampden  Street    On  June  8 
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President  CleTeland  signed  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  bridge  bill.  During  June  22-27 
the  seventeenth  annual  Sfingerfest  was  held 
in  this  city,  under  the  honorary  presidency  of 
William  Stein  way.  It  was  the  largest  sing- 
ing festival  ever  held  in  this  country  or  abroad, 
and  combined  the  singing  societies  of  over  25 
cities,  each  of  which  sent  from  6  to  36  differ- 
ent organizations,  numbering  from  50  to  150 
active  members  each.  The  musical  exercises 
were  held  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  and 
some  of  the  most  famous  singers  in  the  world 
were  among  the  soloists.  A  torch-light  pro- 
cession, various  entertainments  at  the  German 
clubhouses,  and  a  beautiful  temporary  trium- 

§hal  arch  made  of  staff,  at  the  corner  of  26th 
treet  and  Madison  Avenue,  contributed  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  occasion. 

On  July  10  the  corner  stone  of  the  armory  of 
Troop  A,  on  Madison  Avenue,  between  94th  and 
95th  Streets,  was  laid  by  the  Mayor  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies.  On  Dec.  6  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  Comoany  began  the  running  of 
its  cable  cars  up  Columbus  Avenue  to  96th 
Street.  On  Dec.  28  the  formal  opening  of  the 
new  building  of  the  New  York  College  of  Phar- 
macy, at  115  West  68th  Street,  took  place. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  ELECTRICAL  POW- 
ER AT.  The  earlier  attempts  to  utilize  the 
power  of  Niagara  Falls  for  commercial  purposes 
nave  been  described  in  former  issues  of  tnis  "  Cy- 
clopaedia" (see  Niagara  Falls  in  the  volume  for 
1887, page  561,  and  Engineering  in  that  for  1892, 
page  252).  Since  those  descriptions  were  written 
the  plan  of  using  the  power  has  wholly  changed. 
Under  the  charter  given  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  1886  to  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Company,  the  plan  was  to  use  nu- 
merous small  turbine  wheels,  each  at  the  bottom 
of  a  pit  about  150  feet  below  the  surface.  Water 
was  to  be  led  to  the  wheel  pits  through  a  general 
canal,  tapping  Niagara  river  above  the  falls, 
and  thence  through  a  series  of  lateral  canals, 
each  within  the  territory  of  its  own  mill  site. 
But  the  rapid  development  of  the  transmission 
of  electrical  power  led  to  such  a  complete 
change  in  the  original  plan  that  the  whole 
scientific  world  is  watching  the  experiment. 
The  charter  has  been  amended  in  succeeding 
years,  amplifying  the  rights  of  the  company  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  changes  in  the 
plans.  The  last  amendments,  evidently  with  a 
view  to  electrical  transmission  for  long  distances, 
give  the  right  to  convey  the  power,  heat,  or 
light  developed  at  Niagara  Falls  through  any 
civil  division  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Soon  after  the  company  had  been  formed  Ed- 
ward D.  Adams  and  Coleman  Sellers,  E.  D., 
visited  Europe  to  examine  the  workings  of  the 
various  systems  employed  in  the  transmission  of 
electricity.  Considerable  time  was  spent  in 
Paris,  where  they  studied  the  French  methods, 
and  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  water  under 
pressure  is  distributed  for  power,  and  where  are 
situated  the  world's  greatest  workshops  for  the 
manufacture  of  turbines,  pumps,  compressors, 
and  electrical  machinery.  They  were  assisted 
by  eminent  electrical  and  hydraulic  engineers, 
and  the  greatness  of  their  undertaking  was  so 
apparent  that  they  decided,  before  returning  to 
the  United  States,  to  place  their  collected  mate- 


rial in  the  hands  of  an  international  commission, 
authorizing  it  to  solicit  plans  and  schemes  for 
the  harnessing  of  Niagara,  to  consider  such 
plans,  and  to  award  prizes  for  those  that  seemed 
to  be  worthy  and  available  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  commission  was  organized  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  eminent  English  electrician.  Sir 
William  Thompson  (now  Loi-d  Kelvin),  and 
Prof.  W.  C.  Unwin,  F.  R.  S.,  an  hydraulic  engi- 
neer and  writer  of  engineering  text-books,  was 
induced  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  commission. 
The  other  members  of  the  commission  were 
Theodore  Turrettini,  Geneva,  lieutenant-colonel 
of  artillery,  director  of  the  works  for  utilizing 
the  Rhone  at  Geneva;  E.  Mascart,  member  of 
the  Institute,  Paris ;  and  Coleman  Sellers,  E.  D., 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Philadelphia.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  that 
commission  was  the  most  important,  judged  by 
the  individual  eminence  of  the  men  who  com- 
posed it,  that  was  ever  employed  in  the  plannine 
of  a  private  electrical  enterprise  in  the  world. 
To  Dr.  Sellers  were  added  Clemens  Herschel,  as 
consulting  hydraulic  engineer:  Major  George 
B.  Burbank,  as  resident  consulting  engineer; 
John  Bogart,  as  consulting  engineer ;  Albert  H. 
Porter,  as  resident  engineer;  and  Prof.  George 
Forbes,  as  consulting  electric^  engineer.  The 
commission  was  called  the  "International  Ni- 
agara Commission,'*  and  the  announcement  that 
it  was  ready  to  receive  plans  and  professional 
suggestions  for  the  construction  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  tunnel  was  followed  by  the  offering  of  many 
proposals.  Prizes  had  been  offered  for  the  best 
scheme  for  the  utilization  and  electrical  distri- 
bution of  125,000  horse  power.  The  first  prize, 
of  $2,500,  was  divided  between  two  firms  of 
Geneva,  Switzerland — Messrs.  Faesch  &  Piccard 
and  Messrs.  Ceunod,  Suztter  &  Co.,  who  acted 
in  association.  Prizes  of  $1,000  each  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Ililliaret  &  Bouvier,  Paris; 
M.  Victor  Popp,  Paris,  and  Prof.  Reidler,  of 
Berlin,  Germany;  Messrs.  Vigreux  &  Levy, 
Paris ;  the  Pelton  Waterwheel  Company,  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ;  and  the  Norwalk  Iron  Works 
Company,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.  The  two  firms  re- 
ceiving the  largest  prize  offered  two  complete 
and  similar  proiects,  the  general  features  of 
which  were  the  adoption  of  Gerrard  or  impulse 
turbines,  with  complete  admission  or  back  vanes 
permitting  the  use  of  suction  pipes,  so  that  the 
fall  below  the  turbines  is  not  wasted ;  a  unit  of 
2,500  horse  power  for  each  turbine,  and  in  the 
electrical  distribution  the  adoption  of  continu- 
ous currents  at  constant  potential.  A  prize  was 
also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Escher,  Wyss  &  Co.,  of 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  for  their  method  of  hy- 
draulic development.  In  a  lecture  delivered  be- 
fore the  Stevens  Institute  in  1891,  Dr.  Sellers 
said,  regarding  the  transmission  of  power,  that 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  competitors 
submitted  plans  purely  theoretical,  of  transmis- 
sion by  electricity,  or  plans  varying  greatly  in 
all  particulars,  but  grounded  on  actual  prac- 
tice of  transmitting  by  compressed  air,  few  ad- 
vocating transmission  by  wire  rope.  The  com- 
pany finally  decided  to  adopt  the  plan  of  trans- 
mission by  electricity. 

In  the'  meantime',  in  1889,  the  Cataract  Con- 
struction Company  had  been  formed  to  do  the 
actual  work,  and  a  board  of  engineers  was  se- 
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lected,  consisting  of  Dr.  Sellers,  Mr.  Hersehel, 
Mr.  Burbank,  Mr.  Bogart,  Mr.  Porter,  ana  Mr. 
Forbes.  The  work  was  begun  in  1890,  and  it 
was  prosecuted  day  and  night  with  from  300  to 
1,500  men,  until  the  great  tunnel  was  completed 
late  in  1893.  The  tunnel,  over  7,000  feet  long, 
and  at  an  average  depth  of  200  feet  below  the 
surface,  corresponds  to  the  "tail  race'*" of  an 
ordinary  mill.  Its  importance  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  disposal  of  the  utilized  water  is  as  great 
a  factor  in  hydraulics  as  the  harnessing  of  the 
power.  The  tunnel  is  horseshoe  shaped,  21  feet 
nigh  and  18  feet  10  inches  wide  at  its  widest 
part.  It  has  a  downward  slope  of  4  to  7  feet  in 
the  thousand,  and  a  chip  thrown  into  the  water 
at  the  wheel  pit  will  pass  out  of  the  portal  in 
three  minutes  and  a  half,  showing  the  water 
to  have  a  velocity  of  26  i  feet  a  second,  or  a 
little  less  than  20  miles  an  hour.  The  tunnel 
was  driven  simultaneously  from  the  portal  and 
from  the  bottom  of  2  shafts.  It  was  not  until 
the  bottom  of  the  shafts  was  reached  that  it  was 
discovered  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  line  the 
tunnel  with  brick.  This  process  involved  the 
expenditure  of  an  immense  sum  of  money.  The 
rock  in  many  places  was  a  soft  shale,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  air  crumbled  like  chalk.  It  was 
decided  to  line  the  tunnel  throughout.  Thirteen 
millions  of  first-quality  brick  were  used,  besides 
which  the  lower  end  of  the  tunnel,  for  a  distance 
of  95  feet,  is  faced  with  steel  plates.  Thus  pro- 
tected, the  tunnel  is  preparea  to  withstand  the 
wear  of  the  water  for  generations  to  come.  Al- 
though nearly  200,(X)0  tons  of  rock  were  re- 
moved from  the  tunnel,  it  was  all  carried  away 
as  fast  as  it  was  elevated  to  the  top  and  dumped 
along  the  river  bank,  where,  by  accumulation,  it 
turned  several  acres  of  marshy  land  into  build- 
ing property. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  work  on  the  tun- 
nel work  was  also  begun  on  a  canal  to  bring 
the  waters  of  the  river  alongside  the  power 
house.  This  canal  is  180  feet  wide  at  the  mouth, 
110  feet  wide  at  the  upper  end,  and  1,400  feet 
long.  On  the  side  toward  the  power  house  it 
is  supplied  with  14  gates,  after  the  manner  of 
the  ordinary  mill  race.  Each  gate,  when  opened, 
allows  the  water  to  run  through  a  short  race- 
way, whence  it  is  carried  by  penstocks  7  feet 
in  diameter  to  the  wheel  pit  oelow,  where  it 
falls  upon  a  turbine  wheel  of  the  Fourneyron,  or 
Boyden,  type,  designed  to  develop  5,000  horse 
power  under  about  140  feet  head  and  250  revolu- 
tions a  minute.  The  turbines  are  cast  of  bronze 
of  the  same  quality  as  that  used  for  the  pro- 
pellers of  steamships.  The  water  is  then  dis- 
charged through  (lirecting  passages  upon  the 
movable  blades  of  the  wheel,  of  which  there  are 
32,  the  directing  passages  being  formed  by  36 
deflecting  plates.  The  shaft  is  vertical,  bring- 
ing the  wheels  proper  into  a  horizontal  position, 
1  at  the  top  and  1  at  the  bottom  of  each  case, 
and  gates  controlled  by  the  governor  are  made 
to  uncover  more  or  less  of  the  discharge,  open- 
ing according  as  more  or  less  power  is  required. 
It  is  expected  that  the  governing  mechanism 
will  control  the  speed  under  ordinary  variations 
of  load  within  a  variation  of  less  than  half  of 
1  per  cent.,  and  when  a  quarter  of  the  entire 
load  is  thrown  off  at  once  the  variation  of  speed 
is  not  expected  to  be  more  than  3  per  cent.    A 


very  serious  engineering  problem  was  that  of 
supporting  the  weight  of  the  long  vertical  shaft, 
the  attaclied  portion  of  the  dynamo,  amounting 
to  about  150,000  pounds,  and  the  column  of 
water  in  the  penstock.  This  was  solved  by  clos- 
ing up  the  bottom  of  the  casing,  so  that  the 
water  c^n  not  act  downward  upon  any  of  the 
parts  attached  to  the  shaft,  while  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  casing  are  apertures  through  which 
the  water  can  act  upon  the  under  side  of  the 
disk,  carrying  the  movable  blades  of  the  upper 
turbine  and  relieve  the  bearings  of  the  weight 
of  the  shaft.  In  this  way  the  weight  of  the 
water  column  is  sustained  by  the  stationary  por- 
tions, which  can  be  braced  and  supported  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  pressure  due  to  the  head 
made  to  act  upward  for  supporting  the  weight 
of  the  revolving  shaft,  whicn  is  thus  nearly  in 
the  condition  of  a  shaft  spinning  upon  the  wa- 
ter. The  area  involved  is  so  proportioned  that 
when  the  wheels  are  lightly  loaded  the  upward 
pressure  will  be  about  2,000*  pounds  in  excess  of 
the  weight  of  the  shaft ;  and  when  the  wheels 
are  running  at  full  speed,  about  the  same  amount 
less  than  the  weight  of  the  shaft,  on  account  of 
the  lesser  pressure  in  the  casing.  The  shaft 
consists  of  a  steel  shell  30  inches  in  diameter, 
with  smaller  solid  portions  in  the  journals, 
which  reauire  to  be  of  less  freauency  on  ac- 
count of  tne  stiffness  due  to  the  large  diameter 
of  the  hollow  shaft.  The  latter  is  of  rolled-steel 
tubing,  without  any  visible  vertical  seam.  No 
fly  wheel  is  required,  sufficient  momentum  and 
inertia  being  furnished  by  the  heavy  fields  of 
the  dynamo  which  are  carried  upon  the  shaft. 
For  the  accommodation  of  the  turbines,  an  im- 
mense wheel  pit,  140  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  and 
178  feet  deep,  has  been  excavated  through  solid 
rock  at  the  dead  of  the  great  tunnel.  This  will 
be  extended  to  a  length  of  400  feet  to  provide 
for  additional  turbines. 

The  vertical  shaft  carries  the  |)Ower  thus 
generated  back  to  the  surface,  where  it  can  be 
used  directly  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  gear- 
ing or  by  electrical  dynamos.  The  Westing- 
house  dynamos,  of  5,000  horse  power  each,  are 
thus  described :  To  a  circular  foundation  is 
bolted  a  vertical  cast- iron  cylinder,  provided 
with  a  fiange  on  which  rests  the  stationary 
armature.  The  inner  part  of  the  cylinder  is 
bored  to  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  and 
serves  as  a  bearing  for  another  conical  piece  of 
cast  iron,  supporting  the  shaft  bearings.  The 
armature  core  is  made  of  thin,  oxidized  iron 
plates,  held  together  by  8  nickel-steel  bolts.  In 
the  outer  edge  of  the  plates  are  187  rectangular 
holes  to  receive  the  armature  winding.  The 
outer  rotating  field  magnet  consists  of  a  wrought^ 
steel  ring  to  which  are  bolted  the  12  inwardly 
projecting  massive  cast-iron  pole  pieces.  The 
ring  constituting  the  field  magnet  is  supported 
by  a  six-armed  cast-steel  spider  keyed  to  the 
vertical  axis.  The  field  magnets  act  also  as  a 
fly  wheel.  The  shaft  rests  on  2  bearings  sup- 
ported by  4  arms  projecting  from  the  inner 
adjustable  cast-iron  cylinder.  The  bushings  of 
the  bearings  are  made  of  bronze,  provided  with 
zigzag  grooves  in  which  oil  constantly  circu- 
lates. On  the  outer  side  of  the  bushing  there 
are  also  grooves  into  which  cold  water  may  be 
pumped,  if  required.    The  armature  conductors 
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Are  rectangulftr  copper  bars,  82  by  8  millimetres. 
Each  of  tlie  187  holes  of  the  armature  contains 
2  of  these  bars,  surrounded  with  mica.  The 
upper  and  under  sides  of  the  armature  are  con- 
nected by  means  of  V-shaped  copper  bars,  rivet- 
ed to  the  ends  of  the  bars  that  project  behind 
the  ends  of  the  armature.  The  connections  are 
made  so  as  to  give  2  independent  circuits. 
A  pair  of  cables  connects  each  circuit  with  the 
switchboard. 

The  magnet  winding  also  is  composed  of 
bent  copper  bars,  air  insulated,  inclosed  in  brass 
boxes,  2   of   which   are  fastened  to  each  pole 

giece.  A  continuous  current  for  exciting  the 
eld  magnets  is  obtained  from  a  rotary  trans- 
former. The  current  is  conducted  to  the  field 
•coils  by  means  of  a  pair  of  brushes  and  2  cop- 
per rings  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  shaft  of  the 
generator.  At  a  speed  of  250  revolutions  a  min- 
ute the  machine  produces  2  alternating  cur- 
rents, diftering  in  phase  of  90  degrees  from  each 
other,  each  of  775  amperes  and  2,250  volts  pres- 
sure. The  alternations  are  50  a  second.  The 
height  from  the  base  of  the  bedplate  to  the  top 
ol  uie  machine  is  nearly  12^  feet. 

So  far  has  the  work  progressed  that  there  now 
remain  but  the  installation  of  the  electric  ma- 
chinery, the  electric  cables,  the  roofing  and  in- 
terior work  of  the  transformer  building,  and  the 
E lacing  of  the  transformers,  which  receive  the 
igh-voltage  current  from  the  dynamos  and  re- 
duce it  to  the  proper  voltage  for  its  various  uses 
by  manufacturers,  and  the  first  wheels  and  the 
first  dynamo  can  begin  to  revolve.  In  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  great  plan  of  electric-power  devel- 
opment the  expert  engineers  who  have  made  it 
their  study  for  years  have  been  freqiftntly 
obliged  to  change  their, plans  completely  as 
new  discoveries  were  made.  The  power,  as  ap- 
plied directly  to  machinery,  is  already  in  use  m 
the  adjacent  mills  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Paper 
Company,  which  are  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  tremendous  head  demanded  a  wheel 
of  unusual  strength,  and  Geyelin's  improved  in- 
verted Jonval  bronze  wheel  was  chosen  as  the 
one  most  likely  to  meet  the  requirements.  Three 
of  these  wheels  are  now  in  operation,  of  1,100 
horse  power  each.  The  water  is  admitted  to 
them  tnrough  66-inch  gates  from  the  huge  pen- 
■stock,  13i  feet  in  diameter,  and  passes  tnrough 
them  from  beneath  instead  of  from  above,  as  is 
usual  with  all  other  turbines,  and  relieves  them 
of  the  enormous  weight  of  water  contained  in 
the  penstock,  which  is  134  feet  m  length. 
Thus  was  overcome  one  of  the  most  important 
points — namely,  to  relieve  the  "  step  "  of  pres- 
sure and  prevent  it  from  burning  out.  The 
power  is  transmitted  to  the  surface  by  10-inch 
lorged-iron  shafts,  144  feet  long  and  securely 
supported  by  7  sets  of  iron  girders,  which 
Are  imbedded  in  the  solid  masonry  that  forms 
the  wheel  pit.  The  shafting  connections  at  the 
top  are  mside  by  steel  beveled  pinions  and  core 
gears.  Each  set  of  these  gears  weighs  16.000 
pounds,  and  it  has  a  speed  of  4.000  feet  a  min- 
ute. The  revolutions  of  the  water  wheels  are 
260  to  the  minute,  but  this  speed  is  geared  down 
to  200  on  the  main  shafting  in  the  mill.  The 
gears  are  transmitting  the  most  power  and  run- 
ning at  the  highest  speed  of  any  ever  designed 
or  put  into  operation,  and,  until  the  operation 
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of  the  5,000-horse-power  turbines  in  the  power 
house  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  be- 
gins, the  turbines  of  the  paper  company  are  fur- 
nishing, under  a  head  of  144  feet,  the  most 
power  of  any  water  wheels  in  the  world.  The 
turbines  are  coimected  to  perpendicular  shafts 
and  are  incased  in  great  iron  coverings.  The 
penstock  is  of  }-inch  iron,  and  is  proportioned 
to  attain  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  power  of 
the  water.  The  wheel  pit  is  28  by  43  feet  and 
172  feet  deep,  and  the  water  has  a  head  of  145 
feet  on  the  turbines.  As  to  the  transmission  of 
electrical  power,  an  eminent  English  authority 
has  recently  made  this  statement : 

The  limiting  commercial  diHtADce  depends  upon 
two  associated  interdependent  factors— viz.,  cost  and 
electric  presHure.  1.  Cost,  including  the  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  the  nece£«»iary  machinery  and 
wircB,  togetlier  with  the  annual  interest  chargeable 
upon  Buch  expenditure.  2.  Electric  presHure,  the 
pressure  or  voltage  at  which  the  line  transmitting 
the  power  can  be  operated  with  continued  security  to 
life,  and  assurance  of  permanence  of  supply,  and  per- 
manent protection  to  the  lines  of  conductor  from  light- 
ning, weather,  and  all  disturbances.  U p  to  the  present 
time  the  commercial  distance  at  which  water  power  has 
been  distributed  is  only  about  25  miles,  and  the  dis- 
tance to  which  it  miglit  be  distributed  commercially 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  has  been  generally  re- 
garded as  a  radius  of  50  miles.  We  shallfirst  assume 
that  a  steady  transmission  of  power  is  to  be  provided 
for  from  Niagara  Falls  to  various  cities  along  the 
banks  of  the  Erie  Canal.  It  can  be  shown  that 
where  the  voltage  on  the  line  is  so  high  that  a  cer- 
tain value — say  50,0(X)  volts  at  the  receiving  end — has 
to  be  assigned  as  a  safe  limit  to  the  maximum  pres- 
sure between  any  two  conductors,  the  triphase  system 
is  the  most  economical  of  the  three.  We  shall  there- 
fore assume  this  pressure  limit  and  triphase  at  a  fre- 
quency of  40  periods.  This  maximum  pressure  of 
50,000  volts  represents  for  sinusoidal  waves  an  elec- 
tro-motive force  of  33,850  volts  betw^een  wires,  or  an 
e<^uivalent  pressure  of  20,410  volts  effective  from  each 
wire  to  the  neutral  point.  This  is  a  pressure  but 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  successfully  used  in  part  of 
the  Lauffen-Frankfort  experiments '(30,000  volts  be- 
tween conducton*),  and  may  therefore  be  reasonably 
assumed  as  practicable.  We  shall  now  assume  that 
the  engineennff  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  bare, 
overhead,  triphase  wires,  at  85.850  volts  receiving 
pressure  with  step-up  and  step-aowu  transformers  at 
each  end  of  the  line**.  As  to  the  question  of  cost,  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  are  as  follow  :  By  Emery's  ta- 
bles, tlie  cost  of  gencrntlng  steam  power  per  annum 
with  coal  at  $3  a  ton  is  for  three  hundred  and  eight 
days  often  hours  $25.27  per  horse  power,  and  for  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  twenty  hours,  $44.48  per 
horse  power.  This  is  with  large  triple-expansion,  com- 
pound engines.  The  calculations  of  electrical  results 
indicate  that,  on  the  basis  of  prices  and  voltage  as- 
sumed and  detailed,  the  power  of  Niagara  Falls  can 
be  transmitted  to  a  radius  of  200  miles  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  produced  at  any  point  within  that  range  by 
steam  engines  of  the  mo:«t  economical  type,  with  coal 
at  $3  a  ton  ;  that  Niagara  power  can  maintain  at  Al- 
bany a  large  dav-ahd-night  output  cheaper  than 
steam  engines  at  Albany  can  develop  it :  but  that  for 
power  taken  at  Albany  for  ten  hours  a  day  the  best 
steam  engines  have  somewhat  the  advantage  over 
Niatfara,  unless  exceptionally  favorable  conditions  of 
loaa  could  be  secured  for  Niagara  power.  These  con- 
clusions are,  of  course,  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
reliability  of  the  prices,  voltages,  and  estimates. 

William  B.  Rankine,  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany, says : 

Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  is  selling  undevel- 
oped water  power  at  Niagara  Falls  for  $S  a  year  for 
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each  horse  power.  This  price  gives  only  the  right 
to  discliai^ge  into  the  company's  tunnel.  The  com- 
pany buying  the  power  at  this  rate  puts  in  its  own 
canal,  wheel-pit  wneels,  and  discharge  tunnel  to  the 
main  tunnel.  It  can  not  be  accurately  estimated 
what  the  actual  coat  of  each  horse  power  delivered  in 
any  part  of  Butfalo  will  be.  We  can  figure  out  what 
it  would  cost  to  deliver  the  power  to  the  city  line,  but 
that  is  a  diifercnt  thing  from  selling  it  to  customers 
in  all  parts  of  the  city.  If  a  tirm  wanted  to  take 
1,000  horse  power,  it  is  evident  that  so  much  power 
could  be  furnished  cheaper  than  power  to  a  customer 
who  only  desired  a  few  horse  power.  As  a  rough 
guess,  I  would  say  about  |25  a  year  for  1,000  horse 
power.  It  would' cost  more  to  furnish  10  horse  power, 
antl  at  a  rough  gue-ss  I  might  say  $45  a  horse  power. 
Taking  even  these  guesses,  electric  power  would  be 
cheaper  to  the  custoiher  than  steam  power. 

The  draining  of  water  from  Niagara  river 
for  power  purposes  has  increased  so  much  of 
late  on  both  sides  that  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  New  York  State  Constitutional  ('oraraittee 
of  1894  to  restrict  its  use  to  the  companies  that 
have  already  been  incorporated  for  such  pur- 
poses. But  the  appeal  failed,  mainly  because 
the  delegates  to  the  convention  thought  that 
such  a  restriction  would  give  a  monopoly  to 
those  companies.  The  matter,  however,  is  still 
being  agitated  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
State  Reservation  at  Niagara,  who  fear  that  if 
new  companies  enter  the  field  so  much  water 
will  be  taken  from  the  river  as  to  diminish  seri- 
ously the  flow  of  water  over  the  falls. 

NICARAGUA,  a  republic  in  Central  America. 
The  Senate  consists  of  18  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  21  members,  elected  by  the  suffrage 
of  the  people  for  six  and  four  years  respectively. 
The  presidential  term  is  four  years.  Dr.  Roberto 
Sacaza,  who  was  elected  in  1892,  resigned  in  con- 
sequence of  civil  war  in  April,  1893,  and  Gen, 
Santos  Zelaya  was  proclaimed  President  in  Sep- 
tember, 1893,  for  the  term  ending  in  1896.  The 
ministers  in  1894  were:  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Public  Instruction,  first,  J.  Madris,  afterward  J, 
Bravo ;  War  and  the  Interior,  P.  Alorzano ;  Ad- 
ministration and  Justice,  E.  Rizo ;  Communica- 
tions and  Public  Works,  J.  D.  Rodriguez;  Fi- 
nance, M.  Lacavs. 

The  area  of  the  republic  is  49,500  square  miles, 
with  a  population  in  1889  of  312,845.  Managua, 
the  capital,  has  16,700  inhabitants.  The  people 
are  of  Indian,  negro,  or  mixed  blood,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  Europeans. 

Finances.— The  receipts  for  1889  were  f  4,406,- 
320,  and  the  expenditures  $4,723,892.  The  rev- 
enue is  derived  from  monopolies  of  tobacco, 
spirits,  and  powder,  and  from  a  tax  on  every 
head  of  cattle  slaughtered.  There  is  a  foreign 
debt,  raised  in  London  in  1886,  of  £285,000,  pay- 
ing 6  per  cent,  interest,  and  secured  on  the  rail- 
roads.   The  internal  debt  is  $1,592,000. 

Commerce.  —  The  chief  exports  are  coffee, 
hides,  cattle,  bananas,  woods,  and  precious  met- 
als. The  imports  come  from  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Germany.  The  total 
value  of  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1892,  was  $0,006,806.  About  33  per  cent,  of  the 
exports  go  to  the  United  States,  nearly  25  per 
cent,  to  Germany,  somewhat  less  to  France,  and 
12*  per  cent,  to  Great  Britain.  The  gold  and 
silver  mines  are  worked  by  American  companies. 

Railroads  and  Telegraplis.— There  are  91 
miles  of  railroad,  built  at  a  cost  of  $2,700,000  by 


the  aid  of  Government  guarantees  and  land 
grants.  Concessions  have  been  made  for  125 
miles  more.  The  telegraphs  have  a  total  length 
of  1,700  miles. 

Internal  Politics.— The  elements  opposed  to- 
President  Zelava  and  his  policy  revivea  and  de- 
veloped considerable  strength  during  the  year. 
A  plan  was  originated  in  Grenada  to  oust  the 
President  and  put  Gen.  Anastacio  Ortiz  in  his 
place.  In  Leon  and  among  the  Church  party 
a  plot  was  concocted  to  overthrow  Zelaya,  in 
which  Joaquin  Zavala  and  his  friends  were  be- 
lieved lo  have  a  part.  When  the  intentions  of 
the  revolutionists  were  discovered,  the  Assembly 
granted  extraordinary  powers  to  the  executive 
chief.  Ex-President  Zavala  and  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers left  the  country.  A  number  of  priests  of 
the  Jesuit  society  and  nuns  of  the  order  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart  were  exiled  because  they  were  sup{K)sed 
to  be  concerned  in  the  p)olitical  conspiracy.  A  new 
Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  Congress,  con- 
taining an  alien  law  to  which  the  foreigners  in 
the  country  took  exception.  The  minister  of 
Spain  made  earnest  representations,  and  secured 
an  amendment.  The  Constitution  was  too  lib- 
eral in  its  restraints  on  the  executive  power  to 
suit  Zelaya  and  his  ministers,  and  it  was  amended 
in  this  respect.  There  were  other  liberal  pro- 
visions that  displeased  several  municipalities, 
and  these  were  modified.  One  forbidding  the 
pursuit  and  capture  of  runaway  laborers  was 
altered  to  please  the  coffee  growers. 

Tlie  Bineflelds  Difflenlty.—The  Mosquito 
Reserve  is  a  strip  of  country  in  southern  N  ica- 
ragua,  extending  for  120  miles  alon^  the  coast 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  40  to  50  miles  inland^ 
embi^cing  about  5,500  square  miles  of  fertile  and 
well-timbered  land.  Besides  mahogany  and  dye- 
woods,  the  country  produces  cotton,  coffee,  rice, 
sugar,  and  tobacco,  and  the  coast  is  famous  for 
its  large  tortoises  and  the  fine  quality  of  their 
shells,  which  the  natives  are  skillful  in  obtaining. 
Its  value  has  been  increased  by  the  development 
of  the  banana  plantations,  with  regular  com- 
munication by  steamers  with  New  Orleans  and 
New  York.  In  former  times  England  exercised 
a  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  tribe  of  Indians,, 
who  became  miscegenated  with  negroes.  When 
the  confederation  of  Central  America  broke  up, 
in  1853,  into  5  States,  a  separate  government  was- 
established  for  the  Mosquito  Indians  at  Blue- 
fields,  the  chief  town  and  only  seaport.  The 
hereditarv  chief  of  the  Mosquitos  was  Frederick 
Albert  BLendy,  who  had  a  mixture  of  English, 
negro,  and  Indian  blood,  and  had  been  educated 
in  Jamaica.  He  was  crowned  kinff  under  Bntish 
auspices,  and  he  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Central  American  re- 
publics protested  against  this,  and  the  United 
States  made  strong  representations  and  took  a 
firm  stand  on  the  Monroe  doctrine,  that  Eu- 
roi)can  nations  should  not  be  allowed  to  acquire 
American  territory,  or  interfere  in  American 
affairs.  After  long  negotiations  a  treaty  ar- 
ranged at  Greytown  in  1850  was  finally  signed 
bv  John  M.  Clayton,  Secretary  of  Scate]^  and  Sir 
llenry  Bulwer,  British  minister  to  the  United 
States  in  1859.  and  was  duly  ratified.  The  suc- 
cessive chiefs  were  worthless  characters,  and  the 
administration  was  bad ;  yet  the  idea  of  incor- 
poration with  Nicaragua  was  not  regarded  with 
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favor  by  the  natives  nor  by  the  American  banana 
planters  or  other  capitalists,  who  had  secured 
concessions,  grants,  and  allotments  of  land. 
Diversity  of  race,  language,  customs,  and,  above 
all,  religion,  for  the  Mosquitos  are  strong  Prot- 
estants and  Sabbatarians,  separated  them  from 
the  Spaniards  or  Nicaraguans,  as  well  as  their 
independent  political  organization,  over  which 
Nicaragua,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Managua, 
concluded  between  ureat  Britain  and  Nicaragua 
on  Jan.  28,  1860,  had  no  control,  though  recog- 
nized as  the  sovereign  power.  The  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  while  preventing  the  country 
from  becoming  a  Britisn  colony, like  Belize,  se- 
cured to  her  a  joint  protectorate  over  the  pro- 
jected Nicaragua  canal,  providing  that  neither 
Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States  should  **  erect 
any  fortifications  or  occupy  or  fortify  or  colo- 
nize or  assume  or  exercise  any  dominion  over 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast  or 
any  part  of  Central  America,  or  make  use  of  any 
protection  which  either  affords  or  may  afford  or 
any  alliance  which  either  has  or  may  have  to,  or 
with  any  State  or  people  for  any  of  the  above 
purposes."  The  treaty  of  Managua  provided 
that  the  Mosquito  Indians  should  have  their 
country  as  a  permanent  reserve  and  the  right  of 
self-government,  but  should  be  required  to  ac- 
knowledge allegiance  to  the  Republic  of  Nica- 
ragua. They  were  permitted  to  have  a  flag  of 
their  own,  which  must  bear  some  emblem  de- 
noting their  submission  to  Nicaragua.  The 
Nicaraguan  Government  was  required  to  pay  a 
pension  of  $5,000  a  year  in  gold  to  the  heredi- 
tary chief.  Nicaragua  was  forbidden  to  inter- 
fere in  anjr  way  with  the  commerce  of  the  Mos- 
quito Indians,  or  to  impose  taxes  on  imports  or 
exports.  By  this  treaty  Great  Britain  renounced 
all  claims  to  a  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito 
Indians  and  their  country. 

When  Nicaragua,  at  the  time  when  the  com- 
merce of  Bluefields  assumed  considerable  dimen- 
sions, established  a  customhouse  there  the  chief 
objected,  and  the  dispute  was  referred  to  the 
decision  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who,  on 
July  2,  1881,  decided  that  the  treaty  of  1860  had 
been  violated,  and  that  Nicaragua  had  no  right 
to  collect  duties  or  to  interfere  with  the  lands 
of  the  reserve,  as  they  belonged  wholly  and  ex- 
clusively to  the  Indians,  but  had  sovereign  rights 
and  authority,  and  could,  throuefh  commissioners 
or  other  officers,  exercise  such  authority,  and 
had  the  right  to  preserve  the  peace. 

The  granting  of  patents  for  extensive  and 
valuable  lands  by  the  Mosquito  Government  to 
American  citizens  excited  the  jealousy  and  ap- 
prehension of  the  Nicaraguan  authorities,  who 
threatened  to  interfere  and  prevent  the  mis- 
government  of  the  Indians  ana  the  squandering 
of  their  resources  by  Jamaica  negrops.  An 
American  company  that  had  a  patent  for  the 
mahogany  forest  on  the  upper  Escondido  or 
Bluefields  river  first  called  forth  active  meas- 
ures. The  Nicaraguan  Government,  claiming 
that  a  large  part  of  the  lands  thnt  were  being 
worked  lay  outside  the  Mosquito  boundary,  sent 
a  governor  who  took  possession  of  Rama,  the 
town  built  up  by  the  Americans,  collected  duties 
on  the  logs  extracted,  and  annulled  some  of  the 
leases,  granting  the  lands  to  Nicaraguan  citi- 
zens.   Another  governor  was  appointed  for  the 


district  of  the  upper  Rio  Grande.  The  next 
step  was  to  seize  the  islands  of  the  coast,  planted 
with  cocoanut  trees,  and  the  fisheries  of  the  bays. 
So  far  the  Nicaraguans  had  acted  only  within 
what  they  claimed,  to  be  their  territorial  limits. 
They  scouted  the  claims  made  by  Americans  for 
compensation  for  improvements  at  Rama  and 
for  the  canceled  leases.  During  the  war  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Honduras  (see  Honduras) 
they  took  a  step  that  alarmed  the  native  ofiiclals 
and  their  supporters.  After  it  had  been  reported 
that  the  Honduranian  forces  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Cape  Gracias-&-Dios,  a  point  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Nicaragua,  above  the  north- 
em  limit  of  the*  Mosquito  Reserve.  Gen.  Carlos 
A.  Lacayo,  who  had  been  appointed  commis- 
sioner to  the  reserve  from  Nicaragua,  arrived 
at  Bluefields  with  a  staff  of  officers  on  Nov.  2, 
1898,  and  built  barracks  and  offices  on  a  strip  of 
sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  a  wharf  run- 
ning out  into  the  lagoon.  Duties  were  collected 
on  Dananas  coming  down  the  river,  most  of 
which  were  said  to  be  the  produce  of  the  reserva- 
tion. Troops  were  forwarded  to  Cape  Gracias- 
&-Dios  by  way  of  this  new  station,  and  after 
they  had  sailed  another  force  was  sent  for  by 
the  commissioner  and  apparently  (quartered 
permanently  at  Bluefields.  The  Nicaraguan 
authorities  represented  that  it  was  to  guard 
Bluefields  from  a  threatened  attack  of  the  ene- 
my. They  had  information  that  the  Americans 
and  Creoles  in  Bluefields  were  prepared  to  assist 
the  Honduranians  in  an  invasion  of  Nicaragua 
through  the  Mosquito  territory.  The  Mosquito 
officials  feared  that  the  intention  was  to  occupy 
their  territory  and  incorporate  it  with  Nicaragua. 
A  party  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  disgusted  with 
the  corruption  and  oppression  of  the  negroes, 
had  requested  the  intervention  of  the  severely 
power.  Chief  Clarence  questioned  the  commis- 
sioner as  to  whether  he  respected  the  treaty  of 
Managua  and  the  award  of  tne  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  protested  against  the  presence  of  Nica- 
raguan soldiers  in  the  streets  carrving  arms  in 
violation  of  the  municipal  law.  The  diplomatic 
quarrel  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  a  physical 
struggle,  and  on  the  plea  of  guarding  against 
insurrection  Gen.  Lacayo  and  Gen.  Rigoberto 
Cabezas,  the  Nicaraguan  governor,  on  Feb.  12, 
1894,  took  possession  of  Bluefields,  proclaimed 
martial  law,  and  hoisted  the  flag  of  Nicaragua. 
They  appointed  new  officials,  mostly  foreigners, 
while  Robert  Henry  Clarence,  the  hereaitary 
chief,  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  years,  and 
some  of  the  native  officials  fled  to  the  woods. 
The  customhouse  collector,  a  British  subject, 
was  evicted  from  his  office  by  force,  and  the 
members  of  the  council  and  judges  were  re- 
moved from  office.  The  Americans,  160  in 
number,  disputed  the  authoritv  of  the  Nica- 
raguans, and  refused  to  vacate  their  lands  or  to 
pay  duties.  The  local  authorities  appealed  to 
Great  Britain,  and  the  "Cleopatra  arrived, 
with  II.  F.  Bingham,  British  consul,  on  board, 
on  Feb.  26.  The  British  representatives  ar- 
ranged with  Gen.  Lacayo  that  the  Mosquito 
flag  should  be  hoisted  alongside  the  flag  of 
Nicaragua,  and  martial  law  be  discontinued 
within  a  specified  time,  and  demanded  a  written 
guarantee  that  Chief  Clarence  and  his  officials 
should  not  be  molested,  but  did  not  insist  that 
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they  should  be  restored  to  office.  A  force  of  50 
marines  with  2  Gatling  guns  was  landed  and 
posted  on  the  bluff  to  prevent  disturbances,  and 
the  "  Cleopatra "  sailed  away  to  cable  for  in- 
structions from  London. 

The  United  States  Government  ordered  the 
"  Kearsar^e  '*  to  the  spot,  and  when  that  vessel 
was  wrecked  on  the  voyage  another  was  dis- 
patched. Meanwhile  the  United  States  ambas- 
sador in  London  asked  for  information  from  the 
British  Government  regarding  the  landing  of  a 
British  force,  and  learned  that  it  had  been  done 
without  special  instructions,  with  the  result  of 
restoring  tranquillity  pending  an  understanding 
as  to  the  questions  involved.  Lord  Kimberley 
reaffirmed  Lord  Salisbury's  note  of  March  7, 
1889,  to  the  effect  that  "  no  protectorate  over  the 
Mosquito  Indians,  in  substance  or  in  form,  nor 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  protectorate,  is  de- 
sired or  intended  by  the  British  Government." 

A  collision  occurred  between  the  natives  and 
the  Nicaraguau  soldiers  in  Biuefields,  who  num- 
bered about  400,  in  the  night  of  March  5.  In 
attempting  to  make  arrests  2  of  the  soldiers 
were  killed.  The  British  troops  were  brought 
into  the  town  in  the  morning.  A  conference 
was  held  between  the  British,  the  Nicaraguans, 
and  the  Mos()uitos,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
120  of  the  Nicaraguan  troops  embarked  on  the 
British  war  ship  "  Cleopatra,"  for  Greytown. 

The  British  force  was  increased  to  200,  and 
other  conferences  took  place,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  that  a  provisional  government  was 
constituted,  consisting  of  a  council  of  5  men,  3 
of  whom  were  selected  bv  Gen.  Lacayo  and  2  by 
the  United  States  consul.  The  latter  appointed 
Samuel  Weil  and  Samuel  Lampkin.  Gen.  La- 
cayo appointed  Nicaraguans,  who  could  reach 
no  agreement  with  their  American  colleagues. 
The  council,  therefore,  disbanded,  while  the  Eng- 
lish, who  had  arrested  Nicaraguan  troops  that 
remained  and  seized  their  arms,  patrolled  the 
city.  The  Americans  refused  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  Nicaraguan  coTumissioner,  and 
the  British  commander,  Capt.  Assheton  G.  Cur- 
zon  Howe,  assumed  control  of  the  government, 
as  far  as  any  government  existed.  The  Presi- 
dent of  Nicaragua,  who  had  directed  Gen.  La- 
cavo  to  place  50  men  in  the  streets  to  serve  as 
police,  offered  to  send  1,000  men,  but  Gen.  La- 
cayo, warned  by  the  British  commander,  declined 
to  receive  them.  The  British  force  was  finally 
withdrawn,  and  the  **  Cleopatra "  steamed  away 
on  March  18,  Gen,  Lacayo  oeing  left  in  charge 
of  affairs.  Chief  Clarence  and  his  attorney- 
general,  a  British  Creole,  were  conveyed  away  on 
a  British  steamer.  When  Gen.  Lacayo  brought 
soldiers  down  from  Rama,  the  Americans  and 
Creoles,  to  the  number  of  1,000,  armed  them- 
selves and  threatened  to  exterminate  the  Nica- 
raguans. The  American  consul,  S.  C.  Braida, 
induced  Gen.  Lacayo  to  disarm  the  soldiers  and 
keep  them  in  his  house,  the  Americans  promising 
to  confine  themselves  to  passive  resistance  pend- 
ing the  action  of  their  Government.  They  sent 
Vice-Consul  B.  B.  Seat,  Samuel  Weil,  and  an- 
other to  Washington  to  present  their  case. 

On  March  22  an  American,  William  Wilson, 
in  an  altercation,  was  shot  and  killed  by  the 
Nicaraguan  governor  at  Rama,  Aguello.  The 
governor  general  at  Biuefields  appointed  a  new 


governor  with  orders  to  arrest  Aguello,  who 
nevertheless  was  allowed  to  escape.  He  was 
afterward  arrested,  but  was  not  tried,  and  soon 
escaped  from  prison.  The  new  governor  was 
removed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  United  States 
after  the  fugitive  had  got  away  into  Colombia. 
The  Nicaraguan  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ar- 
rived at  Biuefields  as  special  commissioner,  and, 
in  consultation  with  the  British  vice-consul,  E. 
D.  Hatch,  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  people 
and  the  planters  and  traders  to  incorporation, 
guaranteeing  existing  property  rights,  religious 
liberty,  and  exemption  from'  military  service, 
extending  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States  to  the  reserve,  and  restoring  the  taxes  to 
what  they  were  before.  He  proposed  to  install 
a  provisional  government,  onenn^  2  places  in 
the  council  of  7  members  to  Americans,  but  re- 
served the  right  to  appoint  the  customs  officers 
and  to  veto  any  act  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment deemed  to  conflict  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  Nicaragua.  Although  the  increase 
of  33J  per  cent,  in  tne  duty  on  bananas  was  re- 
mitted, still  the  Americans  were  not  willing  to 
accept  his  proposals.  Gen.  Lacayo,  whose  meas- 
ures vexed  the  American  residents,  was  recalled 
by  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  and  Gen.  Cabe- 
zas  appointed  commissioner.  Suddenly  an  in- 
surrection broke  out  in  the  town  on  July  5. 
Some  Jamaicans  who  were  employed  as  police- 
men demanded  their  pay  from  tne  commissioner, 
and  attacked  him  when  he  offered  them  scrip 
instead  of  money.  The  whole  police  force 
was  joined  by  the  other  Jamaicans  of  the  town 
in  an  attack  upon  the  Nicaraguan  soldiers,  who 
had  been  summoned  from  the  bluff  by  Gen.  Ca- 
bezas,  and  fighting  continued  through  the  nights 
There  were  only  14  soldiers  left  at  the  bluff.  A 
party  of  60  men  armed  with  rifles  landed  from  a 
steam  launch  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  at- 
tacked the  unsuspecting  Nicaraguans  as  they 
were  lounging  around  the  camp.  Another  body 
of  Jamaicans  fired  from  an  ambush  as  they  fled, 
and  the  survivors  threw  down  their  arms  and 
ran  into  the  forest.  The  attacking  party  gath- 
ered up  the  stores  and  arms,  including  a  ^upp 
gun,  and  went  down  into  the  town.  A  meeting 
of  residents  was  called,  and  Clarence  was  de- 
clared to  be  reinstated  chief  of  the  reserve 
Capt.  O'Neill,  of  the  United  States  ship  "  Mar- 
blenead,"  landed  60  sailors  and  marines  to  pro- 
tect United  States  citizens  and  their  property. 
He  refused  to  interfere  when  requested  to  do  so 
by  Gen.  Cabezas,  but  arrangea  a  compromise 
whereby  the  latter  remained  as  commissioner 
after  sending  away  the  troops.  A  few  days  later, 
yielding  to  threats,  he  and  the  rest  of  the  Nica- 
raguans took  refuge  in  Rama.  The  arms  cap- 
tured by  the  insurgents  were  delivered  over  to 
the  United  States  naval  authorities  for  safe 
keeping.  The  Nicaraguans  supposed  the  whole 
affair  to  have  been  planned  by  the  Americans 
residing  in  Biuefields,  and  that  the  arms  placed 
in  the  liands  of  the  Mosquitos  and  Jamaicans 
were  imported  by  them  for  the  purpose.  The 
leaders  of  the  attacking  party  were  said  to  be 
Americans.  Chief  Clarence  issued  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  that  he  had  assumed  nis  right- 
ful authority,  and  calling  upon  all  law-abiding 
residents  to  obey  his  authority  and  that  of  his 
office  as  Chief  of  Mosquito.     A  force  of  150 
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Nicaragnan  soldiers  was  stationed  on  the  bluffs 
where  the  British  troops  had  been,  and  a  few 
days  later  180  more  arrived  and  were  quar- 
tered in  the  town.  The  American  consul,  who 
was  invited  to  participate  in  the  institution  of  a 
provisional  government,  but  refused,  had  his 
exequatur  withdrawn  by  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment for  interference  in  politics,  as  was  that 
of  the  British  consul,  H.  F.  Bingham,  which, 
however,  was  restored  at  the  demand  of  the 
British  minister,  after  which  Consul  S.  C.  Braida 
was  again  accepted.  The  Government  was  or- 
ganized under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Lacayo. 
Chief  Clarence  was  brought  back  from  the  Mos- 
quito settlement  at  Pearl  lagoon  by  a  British 
war  vessel  on  May  21,  and  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Spanish  commissioner.  The  Nica- 
raguan soldiers  were  withdrawn,  as  the  excite- 
ment and  apprehension  seemed  to  subside,  until 
only  50  were  left  as  a  garrison.  In  the  conflict 
30  persons  were  killed  and  100  wounded. 

A  fight  took  place  on  Corn  island,  where  the 
Nicaraguan  governor  and  his  guards  were  beaten 
by  Jamaicans,  who  hoisted  the  British  flag.  Pro- 
curing re-enforcements,  the  troops  returned  and 
evicted  the  Jamaicans  from  tne  government 
house  and  reinstated  the  governor. 

Toward  the  end  of  July,  Gen.  Ortiz,  the  Vice- 
President  of  Nicaragua, advanced  upon  Bluefields, 
and  on  Auf^.  5  he  drove  the  Indians  irom  the  bluffs 
and  occupied  the  place.  Gen.  Cabezas  marched 
down  simultaneously  from  Rama.  The  combined 
force  was  1,100  men.  American  and  British  ma- 
rines had  landed  to  protect  foreign  interests.  The 
cruiser  "  Columbia,  the  "  Marblehead,"  and  the 
British  cniiser  "  Mohawk  "  were  in  the  harbor. 
On  Aug.  8  the  Nicaraguans  entered  Bluefields. 
The  Mosquito  flag  was  hauled  down  and  the  town 
reoccupied  in  the  name  of  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment. The  British  war  vessel  and  a  passenger 
steamer  gave  refuge  to  600  Jamaicans  and  others 
who  were  stricken  with  panic.  The  Americans  who 
had  a  hand  in  the  political  intrigues  made  their 
escape.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  through- 
out the  reservation.  Several  Americans  and 
British  subjects,  among  them  Vice-Consul  Hatch, 
were  placed  under  arrest  by  SeHor  Madriz,  spe- 
cial commissioner,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
Managua  for  trial.  Eventually  they  were  ban- 
ished. Chief  Clarence  and  54  of  his  adherents 
were  conveyed  on  a  British  vessel  to  Jamaica. 
The  country  was  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Nicaragua  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  in- 
habitants after  martial  law  was  abolished  in 
September.  Municipalities  were  formed  in  Blue- 
fields,  Pearl  lagoon,  and  Corn  island,  and  elec- 
tions were  held  on  Sept.  18,  the  right  to  vote 
being  restricted  to  men  owning  property  or  pos- 
sessing f500.  Andrew  Hendy,  a  full-blooded 
Mosquito  Indian,  was  elected  hereditarv  chief  in 
the  place  of  Clarence  in  November.  The  actual 
authority  continued  to  be  exercised  by  Gen.  Ca- 
bezas, the  Nicaraguan  commissioner.  Elections 
for  chief  justice  and  other  officers  were  held  on 
Dec.  15.  Modesto  Barrios  went  to  England  in 
August  as  special  envoy  to  endeavor  to  get  a 
modification  of  the  treaty  of  Managua.  Pour- 
pctrlera  also  took  place  between  the  British  and 
the  United  States  governments,  which  led  to  the 
final  acceptance  of  the  fait  accompli,  since  the 
Mosquito  tribe  for  whose  sole  use  and  benefit 


the  territory  was  reserved,  to  be  governed  ac- 
cording to  their  ancient  customs,  had  dwindled 
to  a  small  remnant  and  had  fallen  under  the 
domination  of  negroes  who  oppressed  them. 
The  rights  of  the  American  planters  and  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries  were  protected,  except 
that  the  Nicaraguans  refused  to  ratify  sales  of 
land  or  leases  for  longer  periods  than  eight  years, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  contrary  to  the 
law  under  which  the  reserve  was  constituted. 

NICHOLAS  II,  Emperor  of  Russia,  bom 
May  6  (old  style),  1868.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of 
Alexander  III  (see  page  6)  and  his  wife,  who 
was  the  Princess  Dagmar  of  Denmark,  sister  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales.     Under  the  title  of  Grand 
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Duke  Nicholas  he  spent  his  boyhood  largeljr  in 
travel,  visiting  India,  China.  Japan,  and  various 
parts  of  Europe.  Much  of  the  time  he  was  ac- 
companied bv  his  cousin  Prince  George  of 
Greece.  While  they  were  going  from  Otson  to 
Kioto,  in  Japan,  in  jinrikishas,  a  Japanese  police- 
man of  the  escort,  unable  to  restrain  his  natred 
of  foreigners,  drew  his  sword  and  attacked  Nich- 
olas, who  would  have  been  killed  had  not  Prince 
George  (who  is  a  powerful  man)  pushed  aside  the 
blade  and  knocked  down  the  assassin.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  Japanese  soldier  the  miscreant 
was  secured,  and  Nicholas  escaped  with  a  slight 
wound  in  the  head.  Further  journeyine  in  that 
country  was  then  given  up,  and  the  pnnces  re- 
embarked  on  the  Russian  man-of-war  that  had 
brought  them.  They  ascended  the  Amoor  river, 
went  through  a  portion  of  Liberia  in  a  carriage, 
and  then  by  rail  to  St.  Petersburg.  Every  pains 
was  taken  to  educate  him  for  the  high  place  to 
which  he  was  heir.  Gen.  Danilovitch  was  his 
instnictor  in  the  sciences,  and  other  tutors  per- 
fected him  in  several  modern  languages,  wnile 
he  was  required  also  to  study  mathematics  and 
geography  very  thoroughly.  He  entered  the 
army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  went  through 
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the  usual  training  of  a  young  officer.  With  all 
this,  he  is  said  to  take  very  little  interest  either 
in  military  affairs  or  in  politics.  He  is  not  well 
built  and  powerful  physically  as  his  father  was, 
«nd  is  of  a  retiring  disposition.  He  was  be- 
trothed to  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse,  who  is  a 
Cnddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  her  mother 
ing  been  the  Princess  Alice,  who  died  in 
1878.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  Win- 
ter Palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  26,  1894,  one 
week  after  the  funeral  of  Alexander  III,  The 
symbolic  rite  was  performed  by  the  metropolitan 
Archbishop  and  his  assistant  priests.  Two  jew- 
•eled  crowns,  bearing  figures  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin  Mary,  were  held  above  the  heads  of  the 
pair  during  "the  ceremony,  several  Russian  g^and 
dukes  relieving  one  another  in  the  task,  while 
the  high  priest,  standing  before  the  couple, 
joined  their  hands! under  his  stole.  At  the  close 
of  the  ceremony  the  bride  and  bridegroom  kissed 
the  portraits  on  the  crowns,  which  were  then  re- 
moved. The  princess  was  obliged  to  adopt  the 
religion  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  received  the 
name  of  Alexandra  Feodorovna. 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  a  Southern  State,  one 
of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 
Nov.  21,  1789;  area,  52,250  square  miles.  The 
population,  according  to  each  decennial  census, 
was  398,751  hi  1790;  478,103  in  1800;  555,500  in 
1810;  638,829  in  1820;  737,987  in  1830 ;  753,419  in 
1840;  869,039  in  1850:  992,622  in  1860;  1,071,361 
in  1870;  1,399,750  in  1880;  and  1,617,947  in  1890. 
Capital,  Raleigh. 

Governmeiit.~The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Elias  Carr ; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Richard  A.  Doughton; 
Secretary  of  State,  Octavius  Coke;  Treasurer, 
Samuel  McD.  Tate;  Auditor,  Robert  M.  Fur- 
man  ;  Attorney-General,  Prank  I.  Osborne  ;  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  John  C. 
Scarborough  ;  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics, 
B.  R.  Lacy  :  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  John 
Robinson ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  J.W.Wilson, 
J.  W.  Mason,  and  E.  C.  Biddingfield ;  Adjutant 
General,  F.  H.  Cameron ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  James  S.  Shepherd ;  Associate  Jus- 
tices, A.  C.  Avery,  Walter  Clark,  James  C.  McRae, 
and  Armistead  Burwell — all  Democrats. 

Finances. — The  following  is  from  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1893  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  Auditor  for  1893  and  1894 : 

Receipts  for  fiscal  year  1893:  Public  fund, 
$1,491,467.27 ;  educational  fund,  $59,656.02. 
Disbursements  for  fiscal  year  1893 :  Public  fund, 
$1,284,024.41  :  educational  fund,  $26,909.77. 
Balance,  Dec.  1, 1893 :  Public  fund,  $207,442.86 ; 
educational  fund,  $32,746.25. 

Receipts  for  fiscal  vear  1894:  Public  fund, 
$1,446,988.71  ;  educational  fund,  $51,822.26. 
Disbursements  for  fiscal  year  1894 :  Public  fund, 
$1,143,749,33;  educational  fund,  $43,734.53. 
Balance,  Dec.  1,  1894 :  Public  fund,  $303,289.- 
38 ;  educational  fund,  $8,087.72. 

There  is  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $311,- 
327.10,  of  which  amount  $8,087.72  belongs  to  the 
educational  fund.  The  remainder  is  the  public 
fund. 

The  aggregate  balance  of  book  funds  remain- 
ing in  the  treasury  on  Nov.  30,  1892,  was  $338,- 
969.74,  showing  a  difference  against  this  year 


of  $27,642.66.  In  the  meantime  there  has  been 
apportioned  from  the  educational  fund  to  the 
various  counties  of  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
the  common  schools  $36,084.30,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  been  paid,  making  an  actual  in- 
crease of  the  surplus  during  the  two  years  of 
$8,441.64.  The  cash  balance  in  the  treasury 
Dec.  1  was  $114,531.15.  Under  the  funding  act 
1879,  $3,322,800  in  4-per-cent.  bonds  have  been 
issued  in  exchange  for  the  old  recognized  debt 
of  the  State.  There  are  still  some  old  bonds 
outstanding,  which  when  funded  will  require  a 
further  issue  of  $292,970  new  4-per-cent.  bonds. 
The  State  owns,  as  an  investment,  $156,750  of 
these  bonds,  and  the  Board  of  Education  owns 
$143,250. 

The  total  amount  spent  lor  pensions  this  year 
was  $105,132,  an  increase  of  $5,818.  On  the  roll 
there  are  4,886  pensioners,  a  net  increase  of  36. 

The  rate  of  taxation  was  reduced  in  1893  from 
25  to  22  cents. 

A  majority  of  the  counties  have  no  debt.  The 
Aggregate  public  indebtedness,  the  Auditor  says, 
wiU  not  exceed  one  twenty-fi^fth  of  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  taxpayi'ng  property  of  the 
State.  The  taxable  property  is  $262,927,119.87. 
The  per  capita  State  and  county  taxation  in 
1893  was  $1.44. 

Of  the  funds  returned  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  distribution  among  citizens  who 
paid  the  direct  land  tax  there  remains  $24,000 
m  North  Carolina  4-per-cent.  bonds,  worth 
$24,480;  cash  in  bank,  $3,508.39;  loaned  to  the 
State  bv  act  of  Assemblv,  World's  Fair,  $25,- 
000;  balance  principal.  $52,988.39. 

Farm  and  Home  Owner8hlp.~The  census 
statistics  show  that  41*72  per  cent,  of  the  farm 
families  in  the  State  hire,  and  52*28  per  cent, 
own  the  farms  cultivated  by  them;  that  4*88 
per  cent,  of  the  farm-owning  families  own  sub- 
ject to  incumbrance,  and  95*12  per  cent,  own 
free  of  incumbrance. 

The  corresponding  facts  for  homes  are  that 
74*23  per  cent,  of  the  home  families  hire,  and 
25*77  per  cent,  own  their  homes;  that  of  the 
home-owning  families  95*1  per  cent,  own  free, 
and  4*9  per  cent,  with  incumbrance. 

There  are  5  cities  in  the  State  in  the  class 
of  those  having  a  population  of  8,000  to  100,000, 
and  in  these  cities  73*7  per  cent,  of  the  home 
families  hire,  and  26*3  per  cent,  own  their  homes, 
and  of  the  home-owning  families  6*3  per  cent 
with  incumbrance,  and  93*7  per  oent.  own  free  of 
incumbrance. 

Education. — The  school  population  numbers 
601,900  white  and  359,385  colored.  The  school 
fund,  derived  from  the  sale  of  swamp  lands  and 
apportioned  to  the  counties,  amounted  to  $43,- 
267.  At  present  the  State  provides  for  only 
thirteen  weeks  of  school.  In  the  cities  the 
school  year  is  nine  months.  The  number  of 
schools  for  whites  is  4,603;  for. colored,  2.376. 
The  sum  of  $775,449  was  ex|)ended  for  schools 
during  the  year.  The  average  salary  for  white 
male  teachers  is  $26.33:  colored.  $24.69;  for 
white  female  teachers,  $22.72 ;  coloi*e(l,  $20.14  a 
month. 

The  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
at  Greensboro  had  391  students  in  November. 
It  has  been  established  only  two  years,  and  re- 
ceives but  a  small  appropriation  from  the  State. 
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The  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts  has  been  established  five  years,  and 
has  cost  the  State  $40,000.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents is  about  225. 

The  State  University,  at  Chapel  Hill,  will  cele- 
brate its  one  hundredth  anniversary  in  JuTie, 
1895.  Its  property  includes  about  600  acres, 
12  building^,  a  library  of  40,000  books,  valuable 
.apparatus,  and  funds  invested  to  help  support 
the  institution  and  educate  young  men  without 
means  to  educate  themselves.  Tne  number  of 
students  has  increased  in  three  years  from  198 
to  390.  During  the  past  year  38  students  were 
aided  by  loans  from  the  Deems  fund,  given  for 
this  special  purpose  by  the  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Deems  and  William  H.  Vanderbilt ;  it  amounts 
now  to  nearly  $16,000;  both  principal  and  in- 
terest are  loaned  and  reloanea  as  fast  as  paid ; 
•66  students  have  been  aided  by  funds  from  other 
private  scholarships;  but  free  tuition  is  given 
to  the  following  classes  of  students  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  should  they  become  able  they 
shall  pay  tne  sums  remitted :  1,  candidates  for 
the  ministry;  2.  sons  of  ministers;  3,  young 
men  under  bodily  infirmity;  and,  4,  teachers. 
During  the  past  term  there  were  aided  by  State 
.scholarships  under  this  law  29  students,  as  fol- 
low: 7  candidates  for  the  ministry;  8  sons  of 
ministers,  13  teachers,  and  1  afflicted  with 
bodily  infirmity.  The  annual  income  is  less 
than  $40,000. 

The  State  maintains,  besides  the  above  insti- 
tutions, the  Cullowhee  Normal  School  and 
colored  normal  schools  at  Fayetteville,  Salis- 
bury, Qoldsborough,  Franklinton,  Plymouth, 
and  Elizabeth  City. 

The  institution  at  Raleigh,  formerly  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  is  now 
used  exclusively  for  the  blind,  and  another  for 
deaf  mutes  has' been  established  at  Morgan  ton. 
It  has  accommodations  for  250  pupils,  and  has 
102.    The  appropriation  is  $35,000  a  year. 

Charities.— The  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at 
Raleigh,  has  a  daily  average  of  307;  number 
admitted  during  the  past  two  years,  171 ;  dis- 
-charged  as  cured,  96;  improved, '20 ;  in  bond,  8. 
The  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  is  $170.80. 

The  daily  average  in  the  hospital  at  Morgan- 
ton  was  556.  The  report  shows  over  50  per 
•cent,  of  recoveries  on  admissions,  and  less  than 
5  per  cent,  of  deaths  on  the  whole  number  treated. 
The  cost  per  capita  is  $150.  Nearly  200  applica- 
tions have  been  rejected  for  want  of  room. 

The  Kastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  accom- 
modatf's  807  patients,  of  whom  129  are  men. 
The  last  Legislature  appropriated  $13,000  for  a 
new  building  for  men.  It  was  finished  in  June 
at  a  cost  of  about  $11,000,  the  inmates  having 
furnished  the  common  labor.  The  cost  per 
capita  is  $115.94.  An  addition  to  the  grounds 
of  170  acres  has  been  made  at  a  cost  of  $1,900. 

The  receipts  at  the  Oxford  Orphan  Asylum 
for  the  two  vears  were  $21,612.57,  of  which 
$10,000  was  from  the  State.  $2,000  from  the 
•Grand  Lodge  of  the  Masons,  who  manage  the 
institution,  $6,416  from  other  lodges  and  from 
churches,  and  the  remainder  was  earned  in  the 
asylum.  The  average  number  of  inmates  is  205, 
and  the  average  cost  of  each  $105.16. 

The  Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  at  Oxford,  had 
$1,500  during  the  year  from  the  State ;  receipts 


from  churches  and  other  sources  brought  the 
total  to  $2,367.  There  were  60  inmates  m  1893, 
and  66  in  1894 ;  cost  per  capita,  $36. 

The  Soldiers'  Home  was  originallv  maintained 
by  voluntary  contributions  entirely.  But  the 
Legislature  of  1891  appropriated  $3,000.  and 
that  of  1893  $5,000  to  its  support  and  $3,000 
for  repairs. 

Crime  and  Criminals.— The  report  of  the 
Attorney-General  shows  that  during  the  two 
years  ending  July  1  there  were  8  legal  execu- 
tions, an  increase  of  1  over  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding, and  8  lynchings,  an  increase  oi  6. 
There  were  15,538  criminal  actions  disposed  of 
in  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  July  1, 1894,  an  in- 
crease of  1,266  over  the  two  years' previous. 

The  operations  of  the  State  Penitentiary  have 
been  confined  almost  exclusivelv  to  farming. 
About  80  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  have  been 
employed  throughout  the  year  on  the  farm. 
The  whole  number  of  acres  cultivated  is  8,600. 

Tlie  MiHtia.— In  the  National  Guard  are  28 
military  companies  of  white  infantry,  divided 
into  4  regiments  of  7  companies  each,  1  troop 
of  cavalry  (white),  and  1  company  of  infantry 
(colored),  both  unattached,  and  1  battalion  of 
naval  reserves  (3  divisions),  numbering  in  all  33 
companies,  aggregating  1.660  men.  The  land 
forces  have  &en  reduced  to  80  companies,  the 
number  contemplated  by  law.  Troops  wei'ecalled 
upon  for  service  4  times  during  the  year.  The 
State  appropriates  $16,000  annually,  and  the 
National  Government  furnishes  clothing  and 
equipments  amounting  to  $9,488.73. 

Railways. — The  Railroad  Commission  was  es- 
tablished about  four  years  ago,  in  the  face  of 
great  opposition.  The  report  shows  that  during 
the  four  vears  the  valuation  of  taxable  railway 
property  lias  been  nearly  doubled ;  it  has  been 
mcrease'd  from  $12,321,704  to  $24,565,611.  The 
increase  in  1894  was  $336,656.  The  increase  of 
revenue  for  the  four  years  will  amount  to  over 
$80,000  a  year  in  State  taxes  alone,  and  includ- 
ing State,  countv,  and  municipal  taxes  to  more 
than  $100,000. 

The  North  Carolina  Railroad  is  now  the  only 
corporate  property  within  the  State  exempt  from 
taxation.  The  directors  passed  a  resolution  to 
waive  the  exemption  and  list  all  the  property  of 
the  road  (see  "Annual  Cyclopaedia     for  i«o.<? 


^:e  588),  but  the  stockholders  applied  to  the 
l<^ederal  court  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
directors,  and  the  suit  has  not  been  decided. 
Under  a  by-law  of  1851,  requiring  that  100  of 
the  private'stockholders,  representing  a  majority 
of  the  private  stock,  shall  oe  present  in  person 
or  by  proxy  at  any  meeting,  the  stockholders 
have*  prevented  a  meeting  for  over  a  year. 

Until  the  (Commission  was  organized  Pullman 
cars  were  not  listed  for  taxation.  Now  they  are 
taxed  in  the  State  on  a  valuation  of  $67,909. 
Steamboats  are  also  paving  tax  on  a  valuation  of 
$287,158,  and  telegraph  lines  on  $219,228. 

The  reduction  in  passenger  rates  amounts  to 
about  $220,000  per  annum ;  in  freight  rates,  to 
about  $250,000.  The  telegraph  rates  have  been 
reduced  nearly  50  per  cent.  The  report  shows  a 
great  falling  oil  in  the  mileage  oi  new  roads, 
only  29-36  miles  were  built  during  the  year. 
There  were  387  accidents  to  persons  on  the  roads 
in  the  State ;  59  were  killed  and  328  injured. 
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Industries  and  Products.— The  corn  yield 
of  the  year  was  unusually  large — 32,959,485-54 
bushels — while  in  1893  it  was  29,954,513  bushels. 

The  number  of  acres  devoted  to  the  trucking 
interest,  exclusive  of  market  gardens,  in  1890 
was  22,000;  the  value  of  fertilizers  used  was 
$372,000 ;  the  amount  paid  for  labor,  |308,000 ; 
the  average  net  receipts  were  $1,760,000. 

The  Experiment  Station  has  closed  its  eight- 
eenth year.  During  the  past  two  years  the  sta- 
tion has  published  and  distributed'  152  separate 
and  distinct  publications. 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  the  State  Ge- 
ological Survey  on  the  French  method  of  gath- 
ering turpentine,  and  it  is  shown  that  by  the 
use  of  this  method  the  value  of  the  product  in 
North  Carolina  may  be  increased  nearly  $200,- 
000  a  year.  The  survey  has  also  been  largely 
instrumental  in  reviving  the  monazite  industry 
in  the  Piedmont  counties.  Elaborate  topograph- 
ic maps  have  been  prepared  of  all  the  mountain 
counties  and  the  more  western  Piedmont  coun- 
ties, and  the  geological  maps  of  several  of  these 
counties  are  being  prepared.  The  iron  ores  of 
the  State  have  been  examined,  and  also  the  co- 
rundum deposits  in  Clay,  Macon,  Jackson,  and 
Buncombe  Counties  and  the  gold  and  monazite 
deposits  of  Burke,  McDowell,  Rutherford,  and 
Cleveland  Counties. 

An  article  in  the  "  Manufacturers'  Record  "  on 
cotton  mills  in  the  South  shows  that  through- 
out that  section  there  are  406  mills  with  2,763,- 
879  spindles  and  62,052  looms.  North  Carolina 
leads  in  the  number  of  spindles,  with  655,000  in 
operation  in  1894,  while  South  Carolina  leads  in 
looms  with  16,200.  North  Carolina  has  the  larg- 
est number  of  mills,  but  as  the  majority  of  them 
are  small,  the  aggregate  number  of  their  spindles 
exceeds  South  Carolina's  by  only  34,000. 

Monuments. — The  corner  stone  of  a  monu- 
ment to  William  Hooper,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and,  it  is 
claimed,  the  man  who  made  the  first  prophocy 
on  record  of  the  independence  of  the  States,  was 
laid  July  4  on  the  battle  ground  of  Guilford" 
Courthouse,  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

On  May  22  the  corner  stone  of  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Confederate  soldiers  was  laid  at 
Raleigh.  1* he  funds  for  the  monument  were 
raised  by  the  women  of  the  State. 

Political. — A  Chief  Justice  and  3  Associate 
Justices,  6  judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  a  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  a  State  Treasurer,  12  solicitors, 
and  9  members  of  Congress  were  elected  Nov.  6, 
and  all  the  counties  elected  officers. 

The  People's  party  met  in  convention  at  Ra- 
leigh July  31  and  nominated  \V.  IT.  Worth  for 
State  Treasurer,  W.  T.  Faircloth  for  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  Walter  Clark,  D.  M.  Furches,  and  H. 
G.  Connor  for  Associate  Justices.  Faircloth  and 
Furches  are  Republicans,  and  Clark  and  Connor 
are  Democrats.  The  nominations  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  resolution  declaring  that  the 
party  held  it  as  a  principle  that  the  office  of 
judge  should  be  filled  irrespective  of  party  affili- 
ations. 

The  platform  reaffirmed  the  principles  of  the 
party ;  declared  in  favor  of  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  ratio  of  16  to 
1;  denounced  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  for  their  action  on  silver;   denounced 


both  the  McKinley  tariff  and  the  Wilson  bill  p 
favored  a  graduated  tax  on  incomes,  prohibition 
of  the  practice  of  dealing  in  futures,  restricted 
immigration,  and  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
ators by  popular  vote ;  and  said  further :  We 
demand 

The  abolition  of  national  bankf«  and  the  substitution 
of  le^al  tender  Treasury  notes  to  supplement  the  une 
of  ffold  and  silver  money  issued  in  sulilcicnt  volume 
to  do  the  buftinew  of  the  countrv  on  a  cash  system. 

We  denounce  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  for  contracting  the  currency  of  the  country 
while  population  and  Dusiness  increases,  and  alifio  for 
the  further  crime  of  issuing  interest-bearing  bonds  in 
tim^  of  peace. 

It  declared  opposition  to  strikes  as  wrong  in 
principle  and  tending  to  infraction  of  law,  and 
urged  the  use  of  the  ballot  as  the  beat  way  to 
improve  the  condition  of  labor;  it  condemned 
the  extravagance  prevailing  at  Washington,  in 
reference  to  which  it  was  said  : 

The  present  Administration,  the  present  Senate  and 
Congress,  seems  to  be  comnoscd  largely  of  men  who 
are  outstripping  their  preaecessors.  sSome  of  them 
arc  old-timers,  and  their  new  associates  have  caught- 
the  infection.  The  money  power,  whisky,  sujjar, 
and  other  monopolies  arc  represented  in  the  Cabmet 
and  in  both  Houses  of  (Congress.  At  present  we  have 
a  Government  of,  for,  and  by  trusts  and  monopolies. 
In  striking  contrast  to  the  above  we  point  with  pride 
to  the  clean  records  made  bv  our  little  band  of  reo- 
ple's  party.  Senators,  and  Congressmen.  Always  at- 
the  post  of  duty,  never  arrested  to  make  a  quorum,  un- 
selfish, fearless,  incorruptible,  like  true  Spartans, they 
have  stood  by  their  pledges  to  a  man. 

On  State  matters  the  platform  favored  four 
months  of  school  in  the  year  as  the  minimum  for 
each  race  ;  condemned  the  Democratic  party  for 
its  failure  to  execute  the  antitrust  laws  on  the 
statute  books,  and  for  the  failure  to  prosecute 
the  officere  of  broken  banks :  favored  establish- 
ment of  a  reformatory  for  young  criminals ;  con- 
demned the  General  Assembly  for  extravagance 
and  failure  to  collect  back  taxes  from  certain 
railroad  corporations;  and  charged  frauds  in  the 
election  of  1892  by  the  Democratic  party,  "by 
which  thousands  of  citizens  who  had  voted  for 
years  under  the  same  registration  were  deprived 
of  their  suffrage,  by  which  ballots  of  the  Peo- 
ple's party,  after  being  delivered  to  poll  holders- 
to  be  properly  deposited  were  destroyed  in  *  bull 
pens  *  ana  other  dark-hole  voting  places,  and  bal- 
lots for  the  Democratic  party  were  substituted ;. 
by  which  false  returns  were  made ;  by  which 
county  canvassing  boards,  with  autocratic  pow- 
er, threw  out  many  townships  which  gave  ma- 
jorities for  the  People's  party,  to  such  an  extent- 
as  to  put  in  power  a  minority  party." 

The  Republican  convention  met  Sept.  6  at 
Raleigh.  On  a  vote  that  was  virtually  a  test  of 
the  question  of  uniting  with  the  People's  party 
in  the  election  the  yeas  were  154  to  30  nays.  The 
nominees  of  that  party  were  made  the  nominees 
of  the  Republicans.  The  resolutions  favored  a 
protective  tariff  and  the  Blaine  system  of  reci- 
procity;  free  coinage  of  the  entire  product  of 
American  mines  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  and  even- 
tually international  bimetallism  and  repeal  of  the 
internal-revenue  taxes  on  whisky,  brandy,  and 
tobacco,  calling  attention  to  the  increase  of  such 
taxes  under  Democratic  administration ;  favored 
also  repeal  of  the  present  system  of  county  gov- 
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ernment  and  ballot  reform  :  and  demanded  that 
the  farmer  and  the  householder  be  allowed  the 
same  exemption  from  taxation  as  the  bondholder 
and  the  capitalist — namely,  the  right  to  deduct 
from  the  taxable  value  of  his  property  of  what- 
ever kind  the  amount  of  his  just  indebtedness. 

H.  G.  Connor  withdrew  and  Walter  R.  Mont- 
gomery was  nominated  for  justice. 

The  convention  of  the  Democratic  party  was 
held  at  Raleigh,  Aug.  8.  Samuel  McD.  Tate  was 
nominated  for  Treasurer,  James  E.  Shepherd  for 
Chief  Justice,  and  Walter  Clark,  James  C.  Mc- 
Rae,  and  Armistead  Burwell  for  Associate  Jus- 
tices. The  resolutions  declared  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  Government  to  restore  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver in  the  ratio  of  16  to  1 ;  favored  the  abolition 
of  t«x  on  State-bank  issues  and  imposition  of  an 
income  tax :  advocated,  *'  as  a  matter  of  State 
policy,  such  regulation  and  restriction  of  the  is- 
sues of  banks  chartered  by  North  Carolina  as  will 
secure  a  sound  currency  " ;  commended  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  action  on  tariff  reform,  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  etc. ;  **  pointed  with  pride "  to  the 
record  of  the  party  m  the  State ;  and  further  re- 
solved "  that  we  favor  the  abolition  of  the  inter- 
nal-revenue taxes  on  spirits  and  tobacco  as  soon 
as  practicable,  and  if  this  can  not  be  done,  that 
the  harsh  and  unjust  features  of  the  law  for  its 
collection  be  modified." 

The  result  of  the  election  was  a  victory  for  the 
fusion  candidates.  The  vote  for  Shepherd  (Dem- 
ocrat) for  Chief  Justice  was  127,593,'and  for  Fair- 
cloth  (fusion),  148,344.  The  Senate  will  have  9 
Democrats,  15  Republicans,  and  26  Populists. 
The  House  will  have  46  Democrats,  36  Republi- 
cans, 33  Populists,  and  1  Prohibitionist,  giving 
the  fusionists  a  large  majority. 

Senator  Vance  having  died  April  14,  the  Gov- 
ernor appointed  Thomas  J.  Jarvis  to  serve  till 
the  Legislature  should  elect.  As  Senator  Ran- 
som's term  expires  in  1895,  this  Legislature  will 
elect  2  Senators,  1  for  two  years  and  1  for  the  full 
term. 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  a  Northwestern  State, 
admitted  to  the  Union  Nov.  3,  1889 ;  area,  70,- 
795  square  miles.  The  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1890,  was  182,719.  Capital,  Bis- 
marck. 

Govemmeiit. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor.  Eli  C.  D. 
Shortridge,  Independent;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Elmer  D.  Wallace;  Secretary  of  State,  C.  M. 
Dahl ;  Treasurer,  Knud  J.  Nomland ;  Auditor, 
Arthur  W.  Porter;  Attorney-General,  William 
H.  Standish ;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Ijabor,  Nelson  Williams ;  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance, James  Cudhie ;  Siiperin  ten  dent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  Laura  J.  Eisenhuth ;  Adjutant 
General, W.  H.  Jopping;  Railroad  Commissioners, 
Peter  Cameron,  Nils  P.  Rasmussen,  Benjamin  B. 
Stevens ;  Commissioner  of  Irrigation  and  Forest- 
ry, W.  W.  Barrett ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Joseph  M.  Bartholomew;  Associate  Jus- 
tices. Alfrea  Wallin  and  Guy  C.  H.  Corliss. 

Finances. — The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  giv- 
ing a  summary  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  has  the  following 
items:  The  balance  on  hand  Oct.  31,  1893.  was 
$114,144.48;  the  receipts  brought  the  total  to 
$750,171.36.  Included  in  this  amount  was  the 
gross  earnings  tax  from  railroads,  $49,606.81,  and 


the  tax  on  insurance  companies,  $12,861.59.    The 
State  taxes  amounted  to  $164,240.23. 

The  total  of  disbursements  was  $612,620.70, 
of  which  $230,502.05  was  from  the  general  fund. 
The  balance  in  the  treasury  June  30  was  $137,- 
650,66,  of  which  $2,480.66  was  in  the  general 
fund.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  finances  were 
reported  in  bad  condition,  the  general  fund  over- 
drawn $7,440,  and  the  balance  on  hand  $38,763, 
with  large  bills  outstanding. 

The  expenses  of  the  State  institutions  for  the 
two  years  were :  School  for  the  Deaf,  $19,000 ; 
Penitentiary,  $59.590 ;  Soldiers'  Home,  for  main- 
tenance, $17,550;  State  University,  $78,920; 
normal  school.  $40,520 ;  insane,  $139,070.  There 
were  other  appropriations,  aggregating  $124,- 
390,  and  improvements  or  construction  of  State 
institutions,  $90,950.  making  the  aggregate  for 
public  institutions  $564,990. 

The  taxable  valuation  in  1894  was  $83,495,230. 
The  highest  rate  of  taxation  allowed  by  the  Con- 
stitution is  4  mills.  The  railioad  taxes  for  the 
past  two  years  amounted  to  $109,247.82.  The 
actual  amount  handled  during  the  two  years  was 
about  $837,600,  while  the  aggregate  of  the  ex- 
penses as  above  was  about  $120,000  in  excess  of 
that  amount. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  State  is  bank- 
inipt.  Its  public  institutions  are  of  great  value, 
and  are  well  endowed  with  land  aggreerating 
over  700,000  acres,  some  of  which  has  already 
sold  at  high  prices.  In  addition  to  this  land  it 
has  school  lands  that  will  produce  when  sold 
more  than  $25,000,000, 

The  permanent  school  fund  now  has  outstand- 
ing contracts  for  land  which  draw  6  per  cent,  in- 
terest, amounting  to  $1,848,042.22,  bonds  amount- 
ing to  $405,684,  and  $69,846  in  cash.  Two  years 
hence  there  will  be  due  the  fund  on  account  of 
lands  already  sold  $350,000. 

The  report  of  the  manager  of  the  State  exhibit 
at  the  World's  Fair  shows  that  $12,347.17  was 
paid  on  the  building  account,  and  $34,383.30  for 
general  expenses,  leaving  a  balance  unexpended 
of  $2,367.48.  In  addition  to  this,  propertv  to 
the  value  of  $3,227.65  was  given  to  various  State 
institutions. 

The  Capitol-addition  bonds  have  been  negoti- 
ated, and  the  Treasurer  received  in  June  a  draft 
for  $41,118.36  in  payment  for  them.  These 
bonds  are  the  remainder  of  the  $50,000  that  were 
authorized  by  the  last  Legislature  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  south  wing  of  the  Capitol  build- 
ing. Of  the  amount,  $10,000  was  taken  in  1893 
by  the  State  Board  of  University  and  School 
Lands,  and  the  work  of  building  was  carried  as 
far  as  the  amount  would  warrant.  The  remain- 
ing $40,000  were  offered  for  sale  in  the  spring  of 
1894,  and  were  sold  in  Chicago  in  June, 

Farm  and  Home  Ownership. — Statistics 
show  that  of  every  100  families  living  on  farms 
in  North  Dakota  90  own  the  farms,  and  46  have 
no  incumbrance  on  those  farms.  On  the  owned 
farms  there  are  liens  amounting  to  $11,168,854, 
which  is  36-3  per  cent,  of  their  value,  and  this 
debt  bears  interest  at  the  average  rate  of  9*54  per 
cent.,  making  the  average  annual  interest  charge 
$86  lo  each  family.  Each  owned  and  incum- 
bered farm  on  the  average  is  worth  $2,486,  and 
IS  subject  to  a  debt  of  $902. 

The  corresponding  facts  for  homes  arc  that 
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54*7  per  cent,  of  the  home  families  hire  and  45-3 
per  cent,  own  their  own  homes;  that  of  the 
nome-owning  families  72*34  per  cent,  own  free 
of  incumbrance,  and  27*66  per  cent,  with  incum- 
brance. In  100  home  families,  on  the  average, 
55  hire  their  homes,  12  own  with  incumbrance, 
and  33  without  incumbrance.  The  debt  on 
owned  homes  aggregates  $990,774,  or  37*64  per 
cent,  of  their  value,  and  bears  interest  at  the 
rate  of  9*42  per  cent,  so  that  the  annual  amount 
of  interest  to  each  home  averages  $73.  An  av- 
erage debt  of  $771  incumbers  each  home  which 
has  the  average  value  of  $2,049. 

Railroads.  —  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  rendered  a  decision  in  April  in  a 
case  arising  between  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  certain  counties  in  North  Dakota  which 
has  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  feasibility 
of  taxing  lands  belonging  to  a  railroad  corpora- 
tion that  had  already  accepted  the  gross-earn- 
ings law  and  paid  taxes  under  it.  A  gross-earn- 
ings act  was  passed  for  the  State  in  1889,  and 
the  railroad  accepted  it  and  paid  its  taxes  in  ar- 
rears. It  did  not,  however,  pay  the  1889  taxes. 
The  question  is  whether  it  is  liable  for  that  year, 
the  act  referred  to  having  been  displaced  bv  the 
organic  act  of  the  same  year.  The  court  holds 
that  this  does  not  relieve  the  road:  and  that, 
*'  not  havinff  fully  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1889  by  the  payment  or  tender  of  its  taxes 
for  that  year,  as  prov'ided  in  that  act,  it  can  not 
be  granted  the  relief  prayed  for."  The  inference 
seems  to  be  that  if  it  had  not  only  accepted  the 
act  but  also  paid  taxes  under  it,  it  would  be  un- 
der no  further  liability  to  the  State. 

Banks. — The  annual  report  of  the  Bank  Ex- 
aminer for  the  year  ending  Julv  30  shows  71 
banks  in  the  State,  with  total  resources  of 
$3,398,170.06.  Liabilities  the  same,  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $1,087,100.  The  number  of  banks 
that  have  declared  dividends  during  the  past 
year  is  32,  with  total  dividends  declared  $67,- 
670.65,  and  the  average  rate  per  cent,  of  divi- 
dends 13*02. 

Insnrance. — The  report  of  the  Insurance  De- 
partment for  1893,  published  in  May,  shows 
that  2,224  life-insurance  policies  were  issued, 
representing  nearly  $3,000,000  of  insurance.  The 
several  life  companies  received  $404,722.87  in 
premiums,  and  paid  $81,333.85  in  losses. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  insurance  risks,  a  plate- 
glass  insurance  company  wrote  $61,173.34  worth 
of  risks  in  the  year,  received  $2,168.27  in  premi- 
ums, and  incurred  $1,128.50  in  losses. 

Only  1  live-stock  insurance  company  operated 
in  the  State.  The  company  wrote  $45,050  in 
risks,  received  $3,583  in  premiums,  and  paid 
$2,400  in  losses. 

By  the  several  North  Dakota  hail  insurance 
companies  184,883  acres  of  land  in  crop  were  in- 
sured last  vear.  On  this  premiums  were  paid  of 
$43.648.46,' and  losses  incurred  of  $14,841.92. 

Charities. — The  first  biennial  report  of  the 
Soldiers'  Home  at  Lislmn  for  the  period  ending 
July  1  shows  That  the  total  number  of  members 
admitted  is  25  old  soldiers;  the  number  last 
July  was  19.  Three  had  been  discharged  at 
their  own  request.  The  Legislature  of  1893  ap- 
propriated for  the  two  years  $17,550  for  current 
expenses  and  $2,450  for  permanent  improve- 
ments.   There  are  40  acres  surrounding  the  home 


farm.  The  institution  is  fitted  up  with  all  con- 
veniences. A  garden  spot  of  7^  acres  has  been 
fenced,  and  the  grounds  improved. 

The  North  Dakota  Orphans'  Home,  at  Fai^go. 
is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  During 
the  past  three  years  175  children  have  been  re- 
ceived and  taken  care  of  at  an  average  cost  of 
$37.35.  The  total  expenses  of  the  institution  for 
the  year  ending  Nov.  3, 1894,  were  $1,605.91. 

Penal  Institntlons.— The  board  of  trustees 
of  the  State  Industrial  School  have  had  no  money 
to  work  with,  and  accordingly  have  done  noth- 
ing except  to  meet  at  the  State  Capitol  and  des- 
ignate the  size  and  material  of  a  proposed  build- 
ing. They  have  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
a  warranty  deed  of  a  site. 

The  Penitentiary  has  about  90  inmates.  The 
estimated  cost  of  each  is  28  cents  a  day  for  main- 
tenance. Some  of  the  convicts  are  employed  in 
harness-making,  the  State  receiving  40  dents  a 
day  for  the  lab^r  of  each. 

Edncation.— The  State  Normal  School,  at 
Valley  City,  graduated  its  first  class,  numbering 
3,  in  June.  Many  of  the  class,  according  to  a 
newspaper  dispatch,  left  the  school  early  m  the 
year  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  preceptress^ 
Miss  Bates,  for  political  reasons.  Miss  Bates 
was  afterward  the  candidate  for  State  Superin- 
tendent on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  was  elected. 

The  Fargo  Congregational  College  has  had  an 
offer  of  $50,000  from  D.  K.  Parsons,  of  Chicago, 
on  condition"  that  $150,000  additional  can  be 
raised  for  permanent  endowment. 

Militia. — The  report  of  the  Adjutant  General 
for  1893,  published  in  April,  shows  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  numbers  480  men,  divided  into: 
1  regiment  of  infantry,  composed  of  8  com- 
panies ;  1  battalion  of  cavalry,  composed  of  2 
troops;  1  battery  of  artillery;  1  regimental 
band  of  21  members.  The  infantry  are  armed- 
with  Springfield  rifles,  the  cavalry  with  Spring- 
field carbines,  and  the  battery  with  2  3-inch 
rified  cannon  and  1  Gatling  gun.  The  annual 
appropriation  of  $11,000  is  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  guard,  but  not  to  provide  for  an  an- 
nual encampment,  and  none  was  held  in  189H. 
The  total  sum  to  the  credit  of  the  militia  fund, 
July  1,  1893,  was  $12,689.14.  The  expenditures 
up  'to  the  date  of  the  report  were  $10,396.82, 
leaving  $2,292.32  still  to  the  credit  of  the  fund. 
The  guard  was  called  out  3  times  in  1893 — to 
the  fire  at  Fargo  and  that  at  Jamestown,  and  to 
assist  the  sheriff  of  Ramsay  County  during  the 
Bomburger  excitement.  In  1894  it  was  ordered 
out  on  occasion  of  the  labor  troubles  that  caused 
disorder  at  some  points  in  the  State,  particularly 
at  Maudan.  Several  men  were  arrested  there 
and  indicted  for  driving  United  States  marshals 
away  during  the  strike. 

The  so-called  Industrial  Army,  or  a  portion 
of  it.  made  some  trouble  in  June.  It  seized  a 
train  and  was  pursued  by  75  deputies,  resulting 
in  a  fight  at  Dawson,  in  which  several  were  in- 
jured. Some  of  the  train  seizers  were  arrested 
at  Jamestown. 

Government  Land. — North  Dakota  will  re- 
ceive 1,000,000  acres  of  the  land  that  was  appro- 
priated to  Western  States  at  the  last  session  of 
C'oTigress  for  irrigation.  This  land  goes  to  actual 
settlers,  the  limit  being  160  acres  to  on!  person, 
who  is  obliged  to  irrigate  20  acres  of  it. 
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Indastrles  and  Products.— The  amount  of 
coal  produced  in  1893,  as  given  in  the  report  of 
the  Ueological  Survey,  on  a  basis  of  short  tons, 
was  49,580  tons,  of  the  value  of  $56,150.  Experi- 
ments were  made  in  March  and  April  to  test 
the  value  of  the  lignite  coal  of  the  State  as  a 
steam-producing  fuel.  The  results  seem  to  show 
that  the  lignite  can  be  used  to  advantage  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  bituminous  coals  of  Pennsylvania. 
Experiments  were  made  at  St.  Paul  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  lignite  could  be  used 
profitably  in  the  factorito  of  that  city  and  Min- 
neapolis. The  lignite  fields  underlie  40,000 
square  miles  of  the  State's  area.  The  State  Rail- 
road Commissioners  have  been  trying  to  get  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  to  re- 
duce the  rates  on  lignite.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  they  agreed  upon  a  maximum  rate,  which 
was  lower  by  15  to  35  cents  a  ton  at  all  distances 
than  that  proposed  in  the  coal-rat.e  bill  as  agreed 
to  by  the  railroad  committee  of  the  last  Legisla- 
ture before  it  was  amended  and  passed,  but  is 
from  15  to  25  cents  a  ton  higher  than  the  rates 
fixed  in  the  law  as  passed.  In  order  to  make  a 
rate  that  would  stand  the  test  of  reasonableness 
in  the  courts,  the  short-haul  rates  of  the  North- 
<»rn  Pacific  were  accepted.  It  is  a  reduction  of 
55  cents  to  $1  a  ton  from  Great  Northern  rates. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, made  in  March,  indicates  that  1893  was  un- 
favorable for  the  farmers  of  the  State,  more  so 
than  any  other  year  since  the  settlement.  The 
averagecrop  was  the  smallest  on  record,  although 
the  quality  of  the  grain  was  above  the  average. 
The  average  yield  of  wheat  for  the  State  was 
-9*36  bushels  an  acre,  or  about  4  bushels  less  than 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  total  crop  was  but 
About  27,000,000  bushels,  or  12,000,000  bushels 
less  than  the  preceding  year.  The  average  yield 
of  oats  was  22  bushels,  10  bushels  less  than  in 
1892,  while  the  total  crop  was  about  11,000,000 
bushels,  or  about  2,500,000  bushels  less  than  in 

1892.  Barley  averaged  18  bushels  an  acre,  8  bush- 
els less  than  in  1892,  and  the  total  crop  was 
4,000,000  bushels,  about  a  million  less  than  the 
preceding  year.  Flax  decreased  in  average  yield 
from  9  bushels  an  acre  to  6,  but  increased  in  total 
yield  about  100,000  bushels,  the  acreage  having 
been  trebled.    The  acreage  of  rye  was  doubled  in 

1893,  but  the  yield  fell  off  5  bushels,  and  the  total 
increase  in  yield  was  but  70,000  bushels.  Corn 
likewise  was  increased  in  acreage,  but  decreased 
in  average  yield.  Potatoes  decreased  in  average 
yield  from  113  bushels  in  1892  to  69  in  1893. 

In  1894  the  drouth  seriously  affected  the  crops 
of  this  as  well  as  of  the  neighboring  States.  The 
hay  crop  was  reduced  by  nearly  one  third ;  the 
peach  crop  was  a  failure,  and  many  of  the  pota- 
toes were  burned  up  in  the  fields.  Streams  and 
wells  were  dried  up,  and  in  some  towns  farmers 
were  obliged  to  drive  long  distances  to  bring 
water  from  the  rivers  for  their  stock. 

A  summary  of  the  census  report  on  manufac- 
-  turing  industries  shows  that  in  1890  there  were 
382  establishments  in  the  State,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  |2,894.553. 

The  Kassiaii  Thistle.— Interest  has  been  ex- 
cited this  year  by  the  proposition  for  a  Govern- 
ment appropriation  oi  $1,000,000  to  help  in  ex- 
terminatmg  the  Russian  thistle.  The  weed, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into 


this  country  by  seeds  contained  in  imported  flax, 
spreads  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  is  now 
to  be  found  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  has 
invaded  one  fourth  of  Nebraska.  It  is  a  bushy 
weed,  approximately  spherical,  composed  of 
branching  twigs,  covered  with  spines,  that  grow 
upward  and  outward  from  the  root.  When  the 
plant  is  full  grown  these  are  so  dense  that  the 
nand  can  not  be  inserted  between  them.  When 
the  plant  is  young  it  is  soft  and  fleshy,  and  at 
this  stage  sheep  will  eat  it.  But  as  it  matures  it 
covers  the  ground  with  such  a  thicket  of  thorns  as 
to  be  impenetrable.  Grown  plants  reach  5  feet 
in  diameter.  They  blossom  in  July  and  August, 
and  the  seeds  mature  in  September  and  October. 
In  autumn  the  plant  breaks  off  at  the  root  and 
rolls  away  across  the  prairie  with  a  breath' of 
wind.  Each  plant  carries  from  10,000  to  15,000 
seeds.  So  rapid  has  been  its  spread  and  so  gi*eat 
the  damage  done  that  farmers  have  sometimes 
been  driven  from  their  holdings  in  despair. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  weed  covers  70,000 
square  miles.  The  damage  done  by  it  to  crops 
last  season  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 

Decision  on  Trading  in  Options. — A  de- 
cision of  the  State  Supreme  Court  on  a  case  in- 
volving the  legality  of  trading  in  options  was 
announced  Aug.  6.  The  action  was  entitled 
David  Dows  &  Co.  v«.  Samuel  L.  Glaspell,  the 
first  being  commission  merchants  in  Duluth,  and 
the  latter  an  attorney  in  North  Dakota.  In  1885 
Mr.  Glaspell  began  shipping  wheat  to  the  plain- 
tiffs, to  be  sold  for  him  on  account.  Shortly 
after  he  had  made  his  shipments  of  actual  wheat 
he  telegraphed  the  commission  firm  to  purchase 
for  him  10,000  bushels  of  May  wheat.  From  time 
to  time  he  ordered  more  purchased,  or  sold,  un- 
til the  following  June,  when  he  was  closed  out 
for  failure  to  make  his  margins  good.  Suit  was 
instituted  in  the  district  court  for  Stutsman 
County  by  Dows  to  recover  $7,500  which  they 
alleged  Glaspell  owed  them  on  the  transaction. 
In  his  answer  Glaspell  admitted  the  transactions, 
but  averred  that  they  were  in  the  nature  of 
gambling  deals,  and  he  not  only  denied  that  he 
owed  the  firm  any  money  whatever,  but  asked 
for  judgment  against  them  for  over  $11,000. 
moneys  paid  them  from  time  to  time  for  mar- 
gins and  for  the  proceeds  of  actual  wheat  sent 
to  them.  In  the  lower  court  Judgment  was 
given  for  the  defendant,  for  a  dismissal  of  the 
plaintiff^s  action,  and  for  the  defendant's  counter- 
claim set  up  by  Glaspell.  The  judgment  was 
affirmed  by  Justice  Corliss,  the  full  bench  agree- 
ing, who  held  that  the  deal  was  of  the  nature  of 
gambling  and  illegal  on  both  sides. 

Political. — The  officers  to  be  elected  in  No- 
vember were:  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasui*er,  Attorney- 
General,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance,  3  Railroad  Commission- 
ers for  terms  of  two  years.  Chief  Justice  of  Su- 
preme Court  for  six  years,  1  Congressman. 

The  State  Convention  of  the  Independent  or 
People's  Party  met  at  Jamestown,  June  14.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  ticket:  For  Governor,  Elmer  D. 
Wallace ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Lars  A.  Ueland ; 
Secretarv  of  State,  Gilbert  P.  Slette;  Auditor, 
Arthur  *W.  Porter;  Treasurer.  Knud  J.  Nom- 
land;    Superintendent    of   Public   Instruction, 
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Laura  J.  Eisenhuth ;  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
James  Cudhie;  Commissioners  of  Railroads, 
Thomas  C.  Kennelly,  Peter  Cameron,  Benjamin  B. 
Stevens;  Attorney-General, William  H.Standish; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Milton  F.  Mer- 
chant ;  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  George  W. 
Newton  ;  member  of  Congress,  Walter  Muir. 

The  resolutions  favored  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  at  a  ratio  of  16 
to  1,  supplemented  by  full  legal  tender  notes 
issued  exclusively  by  the  Government  until  the 
total  money  in  circulation  is  $50  per  capita; 
also  Government  ownership  of  the  telegraphs 
and  railroads,  retrenchment  of  State  expenses  in 
every  department,  the  adoption  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  and  a  rigid  enforcement  of  all 
State  laws  without  discrimination ;  opposed  the 
repeal  of  the  present  prohibitory  law ;  and  de- 
clared in  favor  of  woman  suffrage. 

The  Republican  Convention  met  at  Grand 
Forks,  July  18.  The  nominations  were  as  fol- 
low :  For  Governor,  Roger  AUin ;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  John  H.  Worst ;  Secretary  of  State, 
C.  M.  Dahl ;  Auditor,  Frank  A.  Briggs ;  Treas- 
urer, George  E.  Nichols;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Emma  F.  Bates ;  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance,  Frederick  B.  Fancher; 
Commissioners  of  Railroads,  John  W.  Currie, 
George  H.  Keyes,  John  J.  Waml)erg :  Attorney- 
General,  John  F.  Cowan ;  Commissioner  of  Ag- 
riculture, Andrew  H.  Laughlin;  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Joseph  M.  Bartholomew ;  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  Martin  N.  Johnson. 

The  platform  declared  in  favor  of  substantial 
protection  of  American  industries  and  the  main- 
taining of  the  high  standard  of  American  wages. 
It  opposed  the  flat  paper  money  doctrine  of  the 
Populists,  and  favored  a  metallic  basis  for  the 
national  currency  and  the  coinage  of  silver  from 
the  United  States  mines,  under  such  restriction 
as  shall  maintain  the  parity  between  the  two  met- 
als, and  make  every  aollar  the  equal  of  any  other 
dollar.  Further,  the  repeal  of  the  State- bank 
tax  was  opposed.  On  the  question  of  labor 
troubles,  it  was  in  favor  of  State  and  national 
means  of  arbitration  or  conciliation,  whereby 
labor  troubles  may  be  settled,  and  that  inter- 
state commerce  law  be  so  enforced  that  peo- 
ple shall  not  be  compelled  to  pay  interest  on 
watered  stock  and  fictitious  values,  but  that 
rates  may  be  fair  and  equal  for  equal  service. 
Legislation  for  the  development  of  the  State 
coal  fields  was  recommended,  the  converting  of 
the  earnings  nf  State,  county,  and  municipal 
funds  to  the  public  treasury,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  liquor  laws.  The  question  of  the 
favorable  consideration  of  woman  suffrage  was 
recommended  to  the  next  Legislature. 

The  Democratic  Convention  Was  held  at  Grand 
Forks,  July  36.  Following  were  the  candidates, 
many  of  whom  were  also  candidates  of  the  Inde- 
pendents: For  Governor,  F.  M.  Kinter;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, L.  A.  Ueland ;  Secretary  of 
State,  G.  P.  Slette;  Auditor,  A.  W.  Porter; 
Treasurer,  K.  J.  Nomland:  Superintendent  of 
PuV)lic  Instruction,  Laura  J.  Eisenhuth ;  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance,  James  Cudhie ;  Commis- 
sioners of  Railroads,  T.  C.  Kennelly,  M.  Sheehan, 
afterward  withdrawn  in  favor  of  Peter  Cameron, 
B.  B.  Stevens;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
George  Kurtz,  afterward  withdrawn  in  favor  of 


M.  F.  Merchant ;  Attorney-General,  John  Burke ; 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  C.  F.  Templeton ; 
Member  of  Congress,  N.  G.  Larimore,  afterward 
withdrawn,  and  Walter  Muir  nominated. 

The  resolutions  commended  the  administra- 
tion of  Gov.  Shortridge,  and  declared  in  favor 
of  resubmitting  the  prohibitory  law  to  vote; 
also  in  favor  of  tariff  for  revenue  only.  Favor- 
ing the  use  of  gold  and  silver  and  keeping  the 
two  at  a  parity,  the  platform  recommended 
changing  the  size  of  the  gold  or  the  silver  dollar. 

In  convention  at  Fargo,  July  31,  the  Prohibi- 
tionists were  assembled  to  the  number  of  200, 
but  the  State  Central  Committee  required  a- 
pledge  of  support  to  the  principles  and  candi- 
dates of  the  party,  both  State  ana  National,  and 
but  a  small  number  qualified.  They  placed 
upon  their  ticket  some  of  the  Republican  and 
some  of  the  Populist  candidates,  nominating- 
some  straight  Prohibitionists,  and  making  the 
ticket  as  follows:  For  Governor,  Roger  Allin; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  L.  A.  Ueland ;  Secretary 
of  State,  Torger  F.  Hov,  afterward  withdrawn 
and  C.  M.  Dahl  substituted ;  Auditor,  D.  Carle- 
ton  ;  Treasurer,  K.  J.  Nomland ;  Attornev-Gen- 
eral,  W.  H.  Standish ;  Superintendent  of  t^ublie 
Instruction,  Emma  F.  Bates;  Insurance  Com- 
missioner, E.  A.  Taylor,  afterward  withdrawn 
and  F.  B.  Fancher  substituted;  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  F.  G.  Arthur;  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, Peter  Cameron,  Benjamin  B.  St«vens, 
and  E.  E.  Saunders;  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  J.  M.  Bartholomew ;  Member  of  Congress, 
L.  S.  Ellis. 

The  platform  reafi!irmed  the  principles  of  the 
party,  and  declared  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage. 

Budd  Reeve  was  an  independent  candidate  for 
member  of  Congress. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Re- 
publican ticket,  with  an  average  majority  of 
over  5,000.  The  total  vote  for  Governor  was 
35,047,  of  which  Roger  Allin,  Republican,  re- 
ceived 18,489;  F.  M.  Kinter,  Democrat,  7,800 : 
and  E.  D.  Wallace,  Populist,  8,758. 

The  Attorney  -  General  decided  in  August: 
"Any  woman  having  the  qualification  that 
would  entitle  her  to  vote  if  she  were  a  man  will 
be  entitled  to  vote  for  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  this  State  at  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tion," and  advised  county  auditors  and  sheriffs 
to  provide  in  each  precinct  cheaply  constructed 
separate  boxes  to  receive  such  votes. 

About  5,000  women  appear  to  have  voted,  the 
vote  for  Superintendent  being  that  much  larger 
than  the  vote  for  Governor;  apparently  their 
vote  was  about  equally  divided. 

The  Legislature  has  on  joint  ballot  75  Repub- 
licans, 7  Democrats,  and  11  Populists. 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES.— Though 
the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territories  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  more  autonomous 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  it  has  not  yet  the 
degree  of  independence  enjoyed  by  the  other 
provinces.  The  principal  source  of  supply  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment is  derived  from  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion.  The  administration  of  its  affairs  is 
conducted  by  the  Dominion  Department  of  the 
Interior,  to  which  all  matters  of  legislation  and 
administration  are  ultimately  referred. 

On  Feb.   19,   1894,  Hon. 'C.  H.  Mackintosh, 
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Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories, submitted  a  report  of  the  last  session  of 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  from  which  the  fol- 
iowinff  facts  are  quoted.  Among  the  ordinances 
passed  were  these : 

To  amend  an  ordinance  respecting  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure. 

To  make  regulations  with  respect  to  coal  mines. 

To  amend  and  consolidate  as  amended  the  judica- 
ture ordinance. 

To  enforce  the  destruction  of  noxious  weeds. 

Kespecting  municipal  assessment  and  colU^ction  of 
taxes  and  lieenHcs. 

To  abolish  priority  amon^  execution  creditors. 

Further  to  amenu.  tlie  liquor-license  ordinance  of 
1891-'9'4. 

To  incorporate  the  city  of  Calgary. 

To  amend  the  ordinance  respecting  mortgages  and 
£ales  of  personal  property. 

The  Territorial  appointments  made  since  the 
previous  report  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  were 
us  follow:  Justices  of  the  peace,  70;  notaries 
public,  16 ;  coroners,  4 ;  issuers  of  marriage  li- 
-censes,  12;  advocates,  15;  commissioners  for 
taking  afiidavits,  37. 

Finances. — The  estimated  revenue  for  the 
fourteen  months  ending  Aug. 31, 1894,  was:  Bal- 
ance of  local  funds  on  July  1,  1893,  $10,040.69 ; 
Dominion  appropriation,  1893-'94,  $199,200; 
special  additional  Dominion  vote,  1893-^94, 
$1,334;  special  supplementary  Dominion  vote, 
1892-'93,  $2,500;  receipts  from  local  sources, 
$31,000;  proportion  of  Dominion  vote  for  1894r- 
"'95  for  July  and  August,  1894,  $30,438.32 ;  total, 
$274,513.01. 

The  most  important  items  of  expenditure  dur- 
ing the  same  period  were  estimated  as  follows : 
l^or  schools,  $114,000;  roads,  bridges,  and  mis- 
■cellaneous  district  expenditure,  $88,928 ;  clerical 
assistance  in  legislation,  $14,770;  printing  and 
4idvertising,  $8,000.  The  total  expnenditure  was 
estimated  at  $274,513. 

Fisheries. — The  product  and  value  of  the 
fisheries  in  1893  were  as  follow : 


KINDS  OF  FISH. 

PhODdl. 

Vmloa. 

Whiteflah 

10,91 1,CM 

AOOO 

7,76«,600 

47,250 

112,600 

$600,141  60 

TnUlbee 

460  00 

Pike,  pickerel,  and  lake  trout 

Stun^eon 

165,882  00 
1,417  60 

flackers,  gold-eyes,  etc 

1,126  00 

Total 

18,858,014 

$758,466  00 

There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  catch 
<!ompared  with  the  year  before,  owing  probably 
to  tne  fact  that  restrictions  were  placed  upon 
promiscuous  fishing. 

Agricnltnre.— Of  the  estimated  240,000,000 
acres  in  the  Northwest  Territories  suitable  for 
agriculture  and  grazing  but  a  very  small  per- 
<jentage  has  been  utilized.  Those  engaged  in 
farming,  a  small  number,  usually  limit  their 
production  to  their  own  needs  or  to  local  re- 
■quirements,  as  the  price  of  grain  has  been  too 
low  and  the  cost  of  transportation  too  high  to 
make  production  for  export  profitable. 

The  chief  industry  of  the  Territories  so  far 
has  been  grazing :  but  of  late  the  rich  and  ex- 
tensive coal  fields  have  been  successfully  worked, 
and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  made  ap- 
parent. In  the  summer  of  1894  rich  placer  gold 
mines  were  located  on  the  south  branch  of  Sas- 


katchewan river,  15  miles  below  the  town  of 
Medicine  Hat  A  discovery  of  free  gold  was 
also  made  in  Jaspar  Pass,  near  Edmonton. 

Education. — ay  far  the  largest  item  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  Government  is  made  for  the 
support  of  public  schools,  of  which  there  were 
279  in  the  Territories  in  1893.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  was  7.789,  and  the  percent- 
age of  attendance  was  71*2.  The  foregoing 
does  not  include  the  children  attending  Indian 
schools,  of  whom  there  were  2,284  in  1893. 

Maintenance  of  Order.— With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  local  police  force  of  2  towns,  t  he  only 
body  of  men  available  for  the  suppression  oif 
crime,  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  property  over  an  area  of  906,000 
square  miles,  is  the  Northwest  mounted  police. 
There  is  but  1  prison  in  the  Territories,  that 
being  in  Regina,  the  capital,  and  the  number 
confined  in  it  on  June  80, 1893,  was  16.  The 
total  number  of  convictions  in  cases  tried  by  the 
stipendiary  magistrate  and  inspectors  of  North- 
west mounted  police  for  the  year  was  296.  This 
enumeration  does  not  include  convictions  made 
by  justices  of  the  peace. 
'  Election.— In  November,  1894,  the  election 
was  held,  when  most  of  the  old  members  of  the 
Legislature  were  re-elected.  The  whole  country 
is  divided  into  29  electoral  districts,  each  dis- 
trict returning  1  member.  The  number  of  rep- 
resentatives sent  to  the  Dominion  Parliament 
is  much  smaller,  and  they  are  only  voted  for  at 
the  general  or  Dominion  election. 

Irrigation.  —  Between  Medicine  Hat  and 
Crowfoot  Crossing  there  is  a  large  area  contain- 
ing over  3,000,000  acres,  which  forms  part  of 
the  arid  belt  of  the  Northwest  Territories.  This 
land  would  be  excellent  for  settlement  if  there 
were  any  regular  rainfall,  but  sometimes  it  does 
not  rain  in  that  region  for  two  or  three  years, 
or,  at  all  events,  not  sufficiently  to  make  crops 
reliable.  In  the  summer  of  1894  irrigation 
works  were  begun  in  this  district,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  such  results  were  obtained  as  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  whole  arid  region 
may  be  rendered  suitable  for  agriculture  or 
grazing. 

Tlie  nood  BnlTalo.— The  wood  buffalo,  which 
a  few  years  ago  ranged  in  large  herds  through 
the  woods  ana  over  the  prairies  of  the  Nortn- 
west  Territories,  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct. 
The  Indians  hunt  them  whenever  they  can,  in 
season  or  out  of  season,  and  large  numbers  have 
been  slaughtered  by  w^hite  hunters,  who  had  not 
the  same  excuse  for  killing  them.  Thev  are 
now  principally  to  be  found  in  the  Athabasca 
district,  but  are  rare  even  there.  As  the  num- 
bers of  the  buffalo  diminish,  the  survivors  seem 
to  become  more  wary,  and  accomplished  hunters 
as  the  Indians  are,  they  are  compelled  to  follow 
their  trail  sometimes  for  weeks,  and  very  often 
without  success. 

NOVA  SCOTIA.  Legislature.— The  provin- 
cial Parliament  was  convened  at  Halifax,  Jan.  4, 
1894,  and  was  prorogued  Feb.  12.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  1894 : 
W.  S.  Fielding,  President  of  the  Council  and 
Provincial  Secretary;  J.  W.  Laiigley,  Attorney- 
General  and  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands; 
Charles  E.  Church,  Commissioner  of  Works  and 
Mines ;  and  Thomas  Johnson,  C.  F.  Maclsaac, 
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G.  H.  Murray,  and  S.  Macdonnell,  members  with- 
out portfolios.  The  Legislative  Council,  which 
with  the  Legislative  Assembly  constitutes  the 
provincial  Parliament,  is  composed  of  23  mem- 
bers, and  was  presided  over  by  liobert  Boak. 


To  encourage  agriculture,  $21,500. 

In  aid  of  steamboats,  packete,  and  ferries,  $32,326. 

To  provide  for  certain  public  charities,  $113,500. 

Finances.— The  financial  statement  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  <30,  1894,  was  not  made 
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Malachy  Bowes  Daly,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  province,  made  tHe  customary  opening  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  spoke  briefly  on  tne  matters 
of  importance  that  would  engage  the  attention 
of  the  meml)ers. 

The  following  were  the  most  important  acts 
of  the  session : 

To  amend  and  connolidale  the  acts  relating  to  the 
preservation  of  useful  birds  and  animals. 

To  amend  the  liquor-licenses  act  of  188G. 

To  amend  and  consolidate  the  acts  resjwcting  the 
.  collection  of  debts. 

To  amend  (:ha^)ter  LXXXIV,  Revised  Statutes, 
**0f  the  registry  ot  deeds  and  incumbrances  affecting 
lands." 

To  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  horti- 
culture. 

To  amend  ('hapter  LX XIX,  Revised  St^itutes,  en- 
titled "  Nova  Scotia  Joint  Stock  Comnanies'  act." 

To  incorporate  the  Northumberland  Coal  Company, 
limited. 

To  authorize  the  Government  of  the  province  to 
receive  a  deposit  of  funds  from  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Foresters. 

To  incorporate  the  Nova  Scotia  General  Electric 
Company,  limited. 

To  provide  for  the  takinit?  of  a  plebiscite  on  the  ad- 
visability of  prohibiting  the  importation,  manufac- 
ture, and  sale  of  intoxicatiii«;  liquors. 

The  most  important  items  of  the  supplies 
granted  by  the  Legislature  were  as  follow : 

For  purposes  of  education,  pursuant  to  the  estimate, 
$22O,0(.H>. 

To  provide  for  the  pay  of  members  and  officers 
and  contiuL'ent  expenses  of  the  Lejfislatm'o.  J^.Vi.ooo. 

To  provide  for  road  and  bridu'e  service,  if  117, 94-2. 1»4. 

To  provide  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  Nova 
Scotia  debentures,  $124,1«44.70. 


up  at  the  time  of  writing,  but  the  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  revenue  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  provincial  Treasurer : 

Subsidy $820,000  00 

Allowance    for    Government    and 

Legislature 00,000  00 

Interest  on    Baring    Brothers'  de- 
posit, $258,066.66,  at  5  per  cent. .       12,6A8  88 
Interest  on  debt  account,  ♦5508,222.68, 

at  ^  per  cent  40,161  12 

—  1482,814  4* 

Mines'  royalty SAit.iKX)  00 

Crown  lands 18,000  00 

Fees  and  marriage  licenses 8,000  00 

Royal  Gazette 2,500  00 

Private  bills 2.500  00 

I'ostol  subsidy  W.  &  A.  R 14.500  OO 

Hospital  for  Insane 50,000  00 

Victoria  General  Hospital 7.000  00 

Succet«sion  duties 40.000  00 

Education 750  OO 

Total $821,064  4* 

The  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  esti- 
mated at  $820,314.47,  which  is  probably  lower 
than  the  actual  outlay.  The  chief  items  of  ex- 
penditure are  given  in  the  account  of  the  sup- 
plies granted. 

The  liabilities  of  the  province  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year,  Sept.  30,  1893  (the  latest 
statement  obtainable),  were  as  follow  : 

Provincial  debentures  payable  in  Halifiix $2,048,500  00 

Provincial  debentures  payable  in  Lon- 
don   £200,000 

Less  10  dei^entures,  £100  eacii,  can- 
ct  led  by  sinking  fund 1,000 

£199.000      96S.466  6^ 
Bank  balances 1  W.955  75 

Total $3,U2,9'i2  41 

The  province  is  also  liable  on  guarantees  of 
interest  on  debentures  for  the  following  sums: 
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£50,000  for  the  Windsor  and  Annapolis  Railway 
Company:  £55,000  for  the  Western  Counties 
Railway'Company. 

The  assets  of  the  province  at  the  same  date 
were  as  follow : 
Ck>uJities-rt»d  aervice 1101,829  81 


County  of  Halifax— education. . 

Western  Counties  Railway  Company  balance . . 

OoTernmentof  Canada— provincial  debt  account 

Education— county  loan 

Hospital  tor  Insane : 

Due  by  municipalities $52.&i6  95 

•*       private  patients 0,767  98 

*"       counties— old  accounts...    88,6-.i2  U6 

Department  of  Mines— royalty,  etc 


11,998  11 

1«7,81«  85 

1,05«,289  19 

21,945  UO 


9S,U86  94 
56,998  17 


Total $1,469,411  07 

The  revenue  of  the  province  for  the  fiscal  year 
closing  Sept.  30,  1898,  amounted  to  |760,575. 
This  inclutles  the  Dominion  subsidy,  which  was 
$432,814.46,  considerably  more  than  half  the 
entire  revenue.  The  next  important  source  of 
revenue  was  that  derived  from  mines,  which 
amounted  to  $174,801.87. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  $829,864.16. 
$130,955.75  in  excess  of  the  revenue.  The  most 
important  items  in  the  expenditure  were  as  fol- 
low ;  Debenture  interest.  $1 18,265.24 ;  education, 
$166,798.71;  legislative  expenses,  $50,925.86; 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  General  Hospital, 
$88,912.70;  road  service,  municipalities,  $76,- 
101.50;  salaries,  $15,896;  Works  Department, 
$14,933.77 ;  public  printing,  $10,261.89 ;  steam- 
boats, packets,  and  ferries,  $13,717  ;  mines,  $10,- 
403  ;  and  agriculture,  $13,005.63. 

Fisheries.— The  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  production  in  each  branch  of  the  fisheries  of 
the  province  for  1893 : 

Quutlty.    I       ValiM. 
266  ' 


KINDS  OF  nSH. 


Salmon,  salted,  barrels 

Salmon,  ftvsh,  pounds 

Salmon,  canned,  pounds 

Salmon,  smoked,  pounds 

Herring,  salted,  barrels   

Herring,  smoked,  pounds 

Herring,  fipesh,  pounds 

Mackerel,  saltaa,  barrels 

Mackerel,  fresh,  pounds 

Lobsters,  preserved,  pounds 

Lobsters,  fresh  and  alive,  t<>ns 

Cod,  dried,  hundredweight 

Cod,  tongues  and  sounds,  barrels 

Hake,  dried,  hundredweight 

Hake,  sounas.  pounds 

Haddock,  driea,  hundredweight 

Haddock,  fresh,  pounds 

Hiiddock,  preserved,  pounds 

Haddock,  smoked,  cases   

Pollock,  hundredweight 

Trout,  pounds 

Halibut,  pounds 

Smelts,  pounds 

Basa,  pounds 

Alewivea,  barrels 

Alewives,  smoked  (per  100),  number. 

Ovsters,  barrels 

clams,  barrels 

Eels,  barrels 

Shad,  barrels 

Squid,  barrels 

Flounders,  pounds 

Frost  fish,  pounds        

Coarse  and  mixed  fish,  barrels 

Fish  oils,  gallons 

Fish  bait  barrels 

Fish,  as  mannre.  barrels 

Fish  guano,  tons 

Seal  8kln^  niunber 


&21,'^80 
ft.7«H 

122,006 


Total   $6,40:,2T1 


668.620 

84  844 

1,789,722 

5,986,68:. 

6,181 

546,448 

6-24 

68,210 

45,790 

106,896 

210,000 

181,400 

8,170 

66,R67 

147,469 

1,096,840 

866.202 

8,686 

21,922 

60,0(K) 

8,488 

2,ri56 

8,168 

1.995 

10.617 

69,760 

51,646 

4,682 

800,876 

6r),6.%2 

18,R98 

3M0 

1,149 


$4,266 
104,246 

865 

898 

549,481 

5,982 

5,867 

441.880 

140,4'J9 

880,972 

488,710 

2,469,016 

6,240 

174,680 

22,896 

872,8S6 

4,200 

21,768 

7.608 

200.671 

14,745 

109,688 

18,810 

620 

98,648 

400 

10,464 

17,6fi6 

81,680 

19.960 

42,(168 

2.987 

2,676 

ai80 

120,149 

66,HJ8 

6.960 

7,618 

1,486 


Minerals. — The  production  of  coal  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  1893  amounted  to  2,355,797  tons,  of 
which  about  one  third  was  taken  by  the  province, 
and  nearly  all  the  remainder  by  the  neighboring' 
provinces.  The  coal  fields  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton  are  all  practically  on  tide  water. 

Heretofore  the  shipment  of  coal  by  sea  in 
winter  has  been  almost  impossible,  and  when  at- 
tempted has  involved  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  cost  of  handling  and  shipping.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  railway  from  Sydney  to  Louisburg, 
now  being  built,  will  give  the  coal  of  the  Sydney 
fields  a  harbor  the  year  round,  and  make  easy 
the  distribution  of  coal  during  the  winter. 

Oold. — In  the  province,  in  1893,  26  mines  were 
worked,  which  yielded  14,030  ounces  of  gold 
from  28,040  tons  of  quartz  crushed.  The  gold- 
bearing  quartz  lodes  of  Nova  Scotia  occur  in  the 
Cambrian  or  Cainbro-Silurian  measures,  and  be- 
long chiefly  to  the  class  of  "bedded"  lodes, 
from  which* by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  the  gold 
produced  has  come.  The  regular  lodes  vary 
from  2  to  30  inche<*  in  width,  their  richness 
varying  from  $8  to  f  16  a  ton.  The  general  aver- 
age since  1862,  when  gold  was  first  discovered  in 
the  province,  has  been  about  $14.50  a  ton. 
There  are  35  localities  in  Nova  Scdtia  in  which 
workable  deposits  of  gold  have  been  found,  and 
over  3,000  persons  are  engaged  in  mining. 

Marine. — The  British,  Canadian,  and  foreign 
tonnage,  carrying  cargo  in  and  out  of  the  prov- 
ince in  1898,  was:  British,  1,081,703;  Canadian, 
923,781 ;  foreign,  437,0.54. 

In  the  Nova  Scotia  division  of  the  lighthouse 
service  there  are  177  lighthouses,  showing  190 
lights,  1  lightship,  16  steam  fog  alarms,  17  hand 
fog  alarms,  2  fog  bells,  1  signal-bomb  station,  14 
automatic  signal  buoys,  10  bell  buoys,  95  iron 
can  buoys,  7(X)  other  buoys,  8  stationarv  beacons, 
15  lifeboat  stations,  3  humane  establishments, 
and  4  signal  stations. 

Marine  hospitals  are  established  at  Yarmouth, 
Pictou,  Sydney,  Lunenberg,  and  Point  Tupper. 
To  defray  the  expense  of  the  treatment  of  sick 
and  distressed  mariners,  all  vessels  of  over  100 
tons  register  are  required  to  pay  a  duty  of  2 
cents  a  ton  3  times  a  year,  vessels  under  100  tons 
paving  only  once  in  the  same  period. 

fedneation. — The  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion consists  of  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  provincial  Government.  There 
is  also  a  Superintendent  of  Education.  During 
1894  the  estimated  number  of  pupils  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  was  88,000;  the  number  of  schools, 
2,291 ;  the  proportion  of  the  population  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  based  on  the  estimated 
population  of  the  province,  was  1  in  4*4.  The 
total  estimated  Government  expenditure  for  edu- 
cation for  the  year  was  $220,430;  the  county 
fund  was  $122,128,  and  the  sectional  assess- 
ment $418,017. 

Timber. — The  area  in  forest  is  estimated  at 
6,464  s()uare  miles,  being  about  31 '45  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area.  The  exports  of  timoer  were 
lower  by  3,000,000  feet  than  in  1893. 

The  prelim inarv  arrangements  regarding  the 
construction  of  tne  Dartmouth  branch  railway 
were  completed  about  the  close  of  1894,  and  the 
contract  for  building  the  road  was  awarded. 
This  branch  railway  will  extend  from  Dart- 
mouth to  Windsor  /unction. 
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Abbett,  Leon,  juriHt,  born  in  riiiludelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  8, 
1836 ;  died  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Dec.  4, 1894,  He  waj* 
graduated  at  tlie  Pnilatielphia  Uigh  School  in  1858 ; 
studied  law,  and  wa^  admitted  to  tne  bar  in  1857 ;  and 
removed  to  lloboken,  N.  J.,  in  1862.  At  tlie  begin- 
ning of  his  practice  in  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  William  J.  A.  Fuller,  of 
New  York  city,  whicn  lasted  till  Mr.  Fuller's  death, 
nearly  thirty  years  afterward.  In  1863  he  was  ap- 
pointed corporation  attorney  of  Hoboken,  and  in 
1804  and  1866  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  as  a 
Democrat.  During  his  second  term  he  took  up  a 
permanent  residence  in  Jersey  City.  In  1868  he  was 
again  sent  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  chosen  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  simi- 
larly honored.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore  in  187*2,  and  to 
that  at  St.  Louis  in  1876,  and  was  one  of  the  secre- 
taries at  the  former  and  the  chairman  of  the  New 
Jersey  delegation  at  the  latter.  In  1874  and  1876  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  of  which  he  was 
«hoscu  president  in  1877.  Undei;6ov.  McClellan  he 
became  a  member  of  the  commission  to  draft  a  general 
charter  for  the  government  of  cities;  and  under 
Gov.  Ludlow,  of  the  commission  to  devise  means  for 
a  more  equitable  mode  of  taxation.  In  the  meantime 
he  was  appointed  corporation  counsel  for  Jersey  City, 
Bayonne,  and  the  town  of  Union,  and  was  for  some 
years  l*re.sident  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Jersey 
Citv.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State,  over 
Judge  Jonathan  Dixon,  in  1883,  and  over  Gen.  E. 
Buru  Grubb  in  1889;  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  United  States  Senator  in  1887  and  1892;  and  was 
appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Jersey  in  1898.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  during  nis  first  term 
as  Governor. 

AdaniB,  John  QoinoT,  legislator,  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Sept.  aa,  1833;  died  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  Aug.  14, 1894. 
He  was  a  son  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  diplo- 
matist, a  great-grandson  of  President  Jonn  Adams, 
and  a  grandson  of  President  John  Quincy  Adams. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1858,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1855,  but  after  a  brief  practice  he 
abandoned  the  law,  became  the  fanner  member  of  the 
family,  and  interested  himself  in  town  aflairs  and  in 
State  and  national  politics.  During  the  civil  war  he 
served  on  the  military  statf  of  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew. 
In  1865  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature;  in  1867  he 
advocated  the  cause  of  President  Johnson  and  was 
defeated  as  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Massachusetts ;  in  1868, 1869,  and  1870  he  was  simi- 
larly defeated ;  in  1867  and  1870  he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature ;  in  1872  was  candidate  for  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  on  tlie  ticket  with  Charles 
O'Conor;  and  in  1878  was  defeated  for  Lieutcnant- 
(Tovernor  and  again  elected  to  the  Legislature.  Ho 
received  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Congress  in 
the  old  2d  District  in  1884,  but  declined  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  pressure  of  private  interests.  In  1887  he 
aeeopted  an  appointment  on  the  Metropolitan  Sewer- 
aife  Commission,  and  in  1891  became  a  member  of  the 
Knpid  Transit  6ommission.  Mr.  Adams  inherited 
the  valuable  Adams  esUitc,  acquired  large  additional 
properties,  created  one  of  the  finest  model  farms  in 
Massachusetts,  and  hatl  heavy  interests  in  large  finan- 
cial concerns.  The  a^loption  of  what  has  become 
known  as  the  **  Quincy  School  Svstem  "  was  due  in 
large  measure  to  his  'efforts  while  chairman  of  the 
school  cominittoe  of  the  town  of  Quincy. 

Aloom,  James  Luak,  lawyer,  born  near  (^olconda.  III., 
Nov.  4,  1816 ;  died  in  Eagle  Nest,  Miss.,  Deo.  20,  1894. 
He  was  brought  up  in  Livingston  County,  Ky.,  re- 


ceived a  collegiate  education,  was  deputy  sheriif  for 
five  years,  and  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  as  a 
Whig  in  1843.  In  the  following  year  he  removed  to 
Coahoma  County,  Miss.,  and  began  practicing  law. 
During  the  nineteen  years,  1846-'65,  he  served  for 
sixteen  years  in  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi,  part  of 
the  time  in  the  House  and  part  in  the  Senate.  He 
was  a  Whig  candidate  for  presidential  elector  in  1 852 ; 
was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  foft  Governor  in  1857, 
but  declined,  and  tlie  same  year  was  the  unsuece.ssful 
Whig  candidate  for  Congress^  and  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Levee  Board  ot  the  Mississippi-Yazoo 
Delta  in  1858.  In  1861  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Convention,  by  which  he  was  chosen  a  brigadier- 

feneral,  but  his  commission  was  refused  by  Jefi'ersoD 
>avis  because  of  past  political  ditt'erences.  He  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  in  1865,  and  was  refused 
his  seat;  was  the  successful  candidate  for  Governor 
of  Mississippi  in  1869;  and  having  been  elected 
United  States  Senator  again,  resigned  the  office  of 
Governor,  Nov.  30,  1871,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  on  Dec.  4  following,  for  the  term  ending  March 
3, 1877.  In  1873  he  was  an  independent  candidate 
for  Governor,  and  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Adelbert  A. 
Ames.  After  his  retirement  from'  the  United  Si4ites 
Senate  he  lived  quietly  on  a  highly  improved  planta- 
tion. His  last  ^litical  service  was  as  a  member  of 
tlie  State  Constitutional  Convention  in  1890.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  levee  system  of  Mississippi,  and 
the  State  Agricultural  ancf  Mechanical  College  for 
Colored  Youtti,  at  West  Side,  bears  his  name. 

AlexBoder,  Samuel  DaTies,  clergyman,  born  in  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  May  8, 1819;  died  in  New  York  city,  Oct. 
26,  1894.  He  was  the  fifth  son  of  Rev.  Archibald 
Alexander,  D.  D. ;  was  ^aduated  at  Princeton  in 
1838;  began  studying  civil  engineerini;,  but  soon 
abandoned  it  and  took  the  full 'course  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary ;  and  was  licensed  to  preacii 
in  1847.  In  1848-^50  he  was  pastor  of  the  Port  Rich- 
mond Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  in 
1850-'55,  of  the  village  church  in  Freehold,  N.  J. ; 
and  fW)m  1855  till  1898,  of  tlie  Phillips  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  citv.  On  resigning  liis  last 
pa.storate  he  was  made  cleric  of  the  Presbyterv  of  New 
York,  and  he  held  the  oflfice  till  his  death.  Dr. 
Alexander  was  for  many  years  a  contributor  to  the 
"  Princeton  Review,"  and  was  author  of "  Princeton 
College  during  the  Eighteenth  Century  "  and  a  **  His- 
tory of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland." 

Allen,  Jerame,  educator,  born  in  W^estminster  West, 
Vt,  July  17,  1830;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  26, 
1894.  He  was  graduated  at  Amheiist  College  in  ISol^ 
studied  theology  at  East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.,  and 
took  charge  of  the  academy  at  Maquokcta,  Iowa,  in 
1853.  From  1855  till  1859  he  was  Professor  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  Alexander  ("ol lege,  Dubuque,  and  he  then 
became  principal  of  Bowen  Collegiate  Institute  and 
pastor  or  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Hopkinton.  In 
1861  the  institute  was  incorporated  as  Lenox  College, 
and  he  was  chosen  its  first  president  Aft«r  he  had 
served  here  for  eij^ht  years  failing  health  constrained 
him  to  resign.  He  spent  the  next  two  years  as  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Monticello,  Iowa,  and  in  or- 
cranizin;?  teachers'  institutes  throughout  the  Stat«,  and 
then,  removing  to  New  York  city,  he  engaged  in  lit- 
erary educational  work.  Subsequently  ne  became  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Institute  Concluctors  of  the 
State  of  Now  York ;  Professor  of  Naturd'l  Sciences  in 
tlie  State  Normal  School  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y. ;  editx)r  of 
"Barnes's  Educational  Monthly";  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association ;  and  principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  To 
his  efforts  more  than  to  any  other  agency  was  due  the 
founding  of  the  New  York  School  of  Pedagogy.    In 
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1887  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  on  March 
-80, 1890,  he  saw  the  fruition  of  his  years  of  labor  and 
hope  in  the  establishment,  by  the  council  of  the  uni- 
versity, of  the  School  of  Pedagogy.  In  1898  his  health 
forced  him  to  relinquish  active  work,  and  he  was 
elected  professor  emeritus.  During  his  career  as  an 
educator  Dr.  Allen  produced  a  large  amount  of  lit- 
erary work  of  permanent  value.  Besides  editing 
^  Bame-Vs  Educational  Monthly  *'  for  four  years,  and 
assisting  in  editing  the  "Teachers*  Institute  and 
School  Journal  ^  for  five  years,  he  published  ^  A 
Handbook  of  Experimental  Chemistry  tor  Laboratory 
Use  "  ;  "  A  Grammar  and  Analysis  ** ;  **  Methods  for 
Teachers  in  Grammar  "  ;  "  Manual  of  Map  Drawing  " ; 
•"Mind  Studies  for  Young  Teachers";  "Tempera- 
ment in  Education  ^ ;  and  "  Short  Studies  in  Eng- 
lish ** ;  and  was  joint  author  of  the  first  part  of  "  Bolt- 
wood's  Grammar  "  and  a  reviser  of  *^  Monteith^  Geo- 
graphical Series,"  in  which  he  incorporated  his  system 
of  map  drawing. 

lUyn,  Bobert  educator,  bom  in  Lodyard,  Conn., 
Jan.  25, 1817;  aied  in  Carbondale,  111.,  Jan.  7, 1894. 
He  was  graduated  at  Wesley  an  UniversiW  in  1841 ; 
was  principal  of  Weeleyan  Academy  at  Wilbraham 
in  1845-^48  and  of  the  academy  at  East  Greenwich, 
B.  L,  in  1848-^52 ;  and  was  also  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
•clergyman,  a  member  of  the  Bhode  Island  Legisla- 
ture, State  Commissioner  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  editor  of  the  "  Bhode  Island  School- 
master." On  removing  to  the  West  he  was  succes- 
sively Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, President  of  Wesleyan  Female  College  and  of 
McKendree  College,  and,  from  1874  till  his  death. 
President  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University 
at  Carbondale.  He  had  received  the  degrees  of  D.  D. 
4md  LL.  D. 

Amfls,  Suth  Etta,  educator,  bom  in  Laurens,  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1826;  died  in  Bound  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  10, 1894.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  Bev. 
Elijah  King ;  was  graduated  at  Miss  Willard's  Semi- 
nary, Troyj  N.  Y.,  with  the  degree  of  Mistress  of  Lib- 
eral Leaming  in  1852 ;  taught  for  thirty-five  years ; 
and  was  widely  known  as  the  principal  fur  twelve 
years  of  the  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.,  Academy.  She 
married  the  Bev.  B.  D.  Ames  in  1854 ;  shared  with 
him  the  experiences  of  the  itinerary  in  Vermont; 
taught  with  him  at  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  Institute, 
East  Greenwich,  B.  I.,  Seminary,  and  Mechanicsville 
Academy ;  and  on  his  death  succeeded  him  as  princi- 
pal of  the  latter  institution.  She  was  a  sister  of  the 
Bev.  Joseph  E.  King,  D.  D.,  principal  of  the  Fort 
Edward  Collegiate  Institute,  and  the  mother  of  Prof. 
•Charles  B.  Ames,  of  Butgera  College. 

Ammfln,  Jacob,  military  officer.  Bora  in  Botetourt 
€ounty,  Va.,  Feb.  7,  1806;  died  in  Lockland,  Ohio, 
Feb.  6, 1894.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  was 
appointed  from  that  State  to  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1881.  He 
.served  a  year  at  the  academy  as  assistant  instructor  in 
mathematics  and  infantry  tactics,  was  then  assigned 
to  duty  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  was  a  full  instruc- 
tor at  the  academy  in  1884-^87,  resigning  his  commis- 
sion on  Nov.  80  of  the  latter  year.  From  the  time  of 
his  resignation  till  1855  he  held  the  chair  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Bacon  College,  Georgetown,  Ky.,  Jeiterson 
College,  Washington,  Miss.,  and  the  University  of 
Indiana.  During  1855-^61  he  was  employed  as  acivil 
engineer  in  Bipley,  Ohio.  In  April,  1861,  he  entered  the 
Union  army  as  a  captain  in  the  12th  Ohio  Volunteers ; 
in  May  following  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel ; 
and  on  July  16, 1862,  he  was  commissioned  a  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers.  He  took  part  in  the  nrst 
West  Virginia  campaign ;  was  in  command  of  camps 
of  instmction  in  Ohio  and  Illinois  in  1862-^63,  and  of 
the  military  district  of  East  Tennessee  in  1864 ;  and 
was  retirea  ftx>m  the  army  on  Jan.  4, 1865.  Several 
Grand  Army  posts  and  Sons  of  Veteran  camps  in 
Hamilton  County  had  arranged  to  celebrate  the 
eighty-eighth  biithday  of  the  general  at  his  home  on 
the  day  allowing  his  death. 
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AndiewB,  Judaea  Boaidman,  alienist,  bom  in  North 
Haven,  Conn.,  April  25, 1884 ;  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  8, 1894.  He  was  a  descendant  on  his  mother^s 
side  of  a  brother  of  Elihu  Yale,  the  founder  of  Yale 
University :  was  graduated  at  that  institution  in  1855 ; 
and  studied  medicine  in  the  Jefi'erson  Medical  Col- 
lege. Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  the  sprint  of  1861  he  was 
teaching  in  Mechanicsville,  N.  i .,  where  the  family 
of  Col.  Elmer  Ellsworth  resided,  and  on  the  deatli  of 
that  officer  he  enlisted  in  the  77th  New  York  Volun- 
teers, which  was  recruited  in  Saratoga  County,  and 
went  to  the  seat  of  war  as  captain  of  Company  I*. 
With  his  regiment  he  took  part  in  the  Peninsular 
campaign,  participating  in  the  siege  of  Yorkiown  and 
the  battles  of  Williamsburg,  Me^anicsville,  Savage 
Station,  White  Oaks  Swamp,  and  Malvem  Hill.  In 
July^  1862,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  return- 
ing to  New  Haven,  completed  his  raeaical  studies, 
and  was  graduated  at  the  Yale  Medical  School  in 
Febraary,  1868.  In  July  following  he  was  commis- 
sioned assistant  surgeon  and  assigned  to  the  19th 
Connecticut  Heavy  Artillery  Volunteers,  then  on  duty 
at  Alexandria,  Va.  This  regiment  served  in  Grant^ 
overland  campaign  in  1864,  performed  duty  in  the 
trenches  at  Petersburg,  and  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  in  September,  1865.  In  1867  Dr.  Andrews 
was  appointea  third  assistant  physician  in  the  New 
York  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica,  and  from  1880 
till  his  death  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  New  York 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Buffalo.  He  was 
Professor  on  Insanity  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  College 
from  1881  till  1898 ;  was  elected  President  of  the  Ene 
County  Medical  Society  in  1886,  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Association,  of  which  he  was  a  founder, 
in  1892,  and  of  the  American  Medico-Psychological 
Association  in  the  latter  year;  and  was  the  principal 
editor  of  ^  The  American  Journal  of  Insanity  "  for  ten 
years.  Dr.  Andrews  was  a  member  of  numerous  sci- 
entific and  medical  societies  and  of  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

AndnwB,  Jnitdn,  joumalist,  bom  in  Worcester  Coun- 
ty, Mass.,  about  1819;  died  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Aug. 
81,  1894.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  early  youth, 
learned  the  printer^s  trade  in  the  office  of  the  "  Boston 
Daily  Times,"  and  in  December,  1844,  in  conjunction 
with  several  other  journeymen  printers  on  that  paper, 
started  a  daily  penny  paper,  in  the  interest  of  the  Na- 
tive American  party,  callea  the  "•  American  Eagle.** 
This  paper  was  successful  till  the  decline  of  the  party 
it  represented,  when  its  proprietors  allowed  it  to  die, 
and  immediately  started  a  new  paper,  neutral  in  pol- 
itics, which  first  appeared  Aug.  81, 1846,  under  the 
name  of  the  ^*  Boston  Herald."  In  1856  he  became 
assistant  editor  of  the  "^  Herald,"  and  in  1869,  with  his 
brother,  Charles  H.  Andrews,  B.  M.  Pulsifer,  E.  B. 
Haskell,  and  George  G.  Bailev,  purchased  the  entire 
outfit  of  the  paper  and  formed  tne  firm  of  B.  M.  Pul- 
sifer <&  Co.  After  having  been  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  paper  for  seventeen  years,  a  principal  editorial 
writer  for  much  of  the  time,  and  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors for  four  years,  he  sold  his  interest  to  his  partners 
in  1878,  and  subsequently  lived  in  Newton. 

Angel,  BeifjaiDin  Franlilin,  lawyer,  bom  in  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  November,  1815;  died  in  Genesee. 
N.  Y.,'Sept.  11, 1894.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Geneseo  when  nineteen  years  old ;  became  surrogate 
of  Livingston  County  when  twenty- two  years  old, 
and  held  the  office  for  eight  years.  In  1844-*47  he 
was  again  surrogate ;  m  1852  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  Baltimore;  in 
1853  was  appointed  United  States  consul  at  Honolulu; 
and  in  1855  was  appointed  by  President  Pierce  a 
special  commissioner  to  China  to  settle  a  dispute  be- 
tween some  American  merchants  and  the  Chinese 
Government  regarding  export  duties.  This  mission 
was  successful,  and  on  his  return  he  was  a  candidate 
for  Congress,  but  was  defeated.  On  the  accession  of 
James  Buchanan  to  the  presidency,  he  appointed  Mr. 
Angle  United  States  minister  to  Norway  and  Sweden, 
where  he  remained  till  near  the  close  of  1862.  In 
1864  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
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Convention  which  nominated  Gen.  McClellan  for  the 
presidency,  and  since  then  ho  had  not  been  active  in 
politics.  In  1873-74  he  was  President  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Astor,  Kaiy  Paul,  philanthropist,  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  July  4,  1858 ;  died  near  London,  Eng- 
land, Dec.  22, 1894.  She  was  a  daughter  of  James  W. 
Paul,  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  niece  of  the  late  Admiral 
Dahlgren  and  of  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  and  mar- 
ried William  Waldorf  Astor  on  June  6, 1878.  Atler 
marriage  she  found  her  chief  delight  in  domestic  life 
and  the  systematic  but  unostentatious  dispensation  of 
charity.  At  her  homes  in  New  York  city  and  New- 
port, R.  l.,8he  was  a  genial  and  accomplished  hostess, 
out  she  took  no  part  in  the  fashionable  life  of  those 
cities  till  after  the  birth  of  her  three  children  and  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  mourning  for  her  husband's 
father.  Durin^^  her  residence  in  Borne,  while  her 
husband  was  United  States  minister  to  Italy,  she  be- 
came a  special  favorite  of  Queen  Marguerlta,  who 
pronounced  her  to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  all 
Italy,  and  after  Mr.  Astor  made  his  home  in  England 
she  made  herself  beloved  by  all  with  whom  she  be- 
came intimate.  One  of  her  warmest  English  friends 
was  the  Princess  Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome. 

Austin,  Mrs.  Jane  (Goodwin,  novelist,  born  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  Feb.  25, 1831 ;  died  in  Boston,  March  30. 
1894.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Isaac  Gk>odwiu,  or 
Worcester,  and  in  1850  married  Loring  II.  Austin,  of 
Cambridge,  a  classmate  of  James  Kussell  Lowell.  She 
lived  for  several  years  in  Cambridge  and  afterward  in 
Concord,  Mass.,  but  her  later  life  was  spent  mainly  in 
Boston.  She  was  well  known  as  a  writer  for  maga- 
zines in  the  earlier  part  of  her  career,  but  her  literary 
reputation  will  rest  upon  the  seriea  of  historical  tales 
relating  to  the  life  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  their 
descendants.  Neither  novels  nor  romances,  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  words,  they  reproduce  with  great 
faithfulness  of  detail  the  life  of  the  Plymouth  colo- 
nists, and  as  lifelike  representations  of  the  period  with 
which  they  are  concerned  they  have  no  rivals.  In 
these  chronicles,  as  thev  mav  Se  called,  Mrs.  Austin 
succeeded  in  putting  before  tne  present  veneration  an 
extremely  interesting  account  ot  the  daily  life  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  their  immediate  descendants,  and  has 
realized  for  us  as  no  other  writer  has  done  or  is  likely 
to  do  the  purely  liuman  side  of  those  early  founders 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  had 
three  children,  all  of  whom  are  living,  and  with  the 
eldest  of  these,  Mrs.  Albert  De  Silva,  tliey  made  their 
home  for  many  years.  Mr.  Austin^s  death  preceded 
that  of  his  wife  by  two  years.  Mrs.  Austin  was  small 
in  figure  with  abundant  white  hair  which  made  her  a 
noticeable  person  in  any  assemblage;  her  features 
were  pleasing,  and  her  conversation  always  bright 
and  animatecT  Hor  published  books  include  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Fairy  Breams,  or  Wanderings  in  Elf  Land  " 
(Boston,  1860);  "Dora  Darling"  (1864) ;  "Outpost: 
A  Novel "  (1866) ; "  Cipher:  A  Romance"  (New  York, 
1869);  "The  Shadow  of  Moloch  Mountain"  (1870) ; 
"  Moonfolk :  A  True  Account  of  the  Home  of  the 
Fairy  Tales  "  (1874) ; "  Mrs.  Beauchamp  Brown  "  (Bos- 
ton, 1880);  "  A  Nameless  Nobleman'^  (1881) ;  "  The 
Desmond  Hundred"  (1882):  "Nantucket  Scraps" 
(1882);  "Standish  of  Standish"  (1889);  "Dr.  Le 
Baron  and  his  Daughters "  (1891) ;  "Betty  Alden" 
(1891) ; "  David  Alden's  Daughter,  and  Other  Stories  " 
(1892).  .\t  the  time  of  her  death  Mrs.  Austin  had 
partially  completed  another  colonial  talc,  upon  which 
she  had  expended  her  best  energies  and  concerning 
which  she  iiad  high  hopes. 

Badhelder,  John  B.,  historian,  bom  in  Oilmanton, 
N.  H.,  in  September,  1825;  died  in  Hyde  Park,  Mass., 
Dec.  22, 1894.  He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in 
his  native  place,  and  had  resided  in  Hyde  Park  for 
twenty  years.  He  was  most  widely  known  as  the 
Government  historian  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Al- 
most immediately  after  that  battle  he  visited  theileld 
and  began  collecting  the  facts  and  writing  out  the 
history  of  that  deciKive  conflict.  He  worked  steadily 
on  his  history,  but  left  it  uniinished.     By  traversing 


the  field  thoroughly  year  after  year,  and  by  personal 
interviews  with  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  in  the  bat- 
tle, he  had  become  more  familiar  than  any  one  else 
with  the  topography  of  the  field  and  the  various  posi- 
tions held  by  the  different  corps,  divisions,  brigades, 
and  regiments.  He  thus  was  mvaluable  in  planning 
and  locating  the  many  State  and  regimental  monu- 
ments that  have  been  erected  on  the  field,  and  in  es- 
corting to  the  chief  points  of  interest  the  many  bodies 
of  veterans  and  distinguished  people  who  have  since 
visited  it.  He  design<^  the  histoncal  paintings  of  the 
battle,  and  the  one  depicting  the  last  nours  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  besides  his  general  history  had 
p'Ublishcd  "  (Gettysburg :  What  to  see  and  how  to  see 
it,"  "Geometrical  Drawing  of  the  Gettysburg  Battle- 
field," "  Descriptive  Key  to  the  Painting  of  Long- 
street's  Assault  of  Gettysburg,"  "The  Illustrated 
Tourist's  Guide,"  and  "  Popular  Resorts  and  how  to 
reach  them."  His  title  or  colonel  was  conferred  in 
the  militia  service  prior  to  the  civil  war. 

Bailey,  Jtaam  Montgomeiy,  journalist,  bom  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  Sept  26, 1841 ;  died  in  Danbur>\  Conn.^ 
March  4, 1894.  He  received  a  common-school  educa- 
tion ;  was  apprenticed  to  the  carpenter's  trade,  which 
he  followed  in  Albany  and  Danbury  till  1862 ;  entered 
the  Union  army  and  served  in  the  17th  Connecticut 
Infantry  to  the  close  of  the  war ;  and  returning  to 
Danbury  bought  "The  Danbury  Times  "and  con- 
ducted it  till  1870,  when  he  bought "  The  Danbury 
Jefiersonian,"  and  coasolidated  the  two  papers  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Danbury  News."  A  series  of  hu- 
morous articles  soon  gave  the  paper  and  its  editor  a 
wide  reputation.  He  continued  in  the  active  manage- 
ment or  his  newspaper  till  within  a  few  years  of  nis 
death,  spent  some  time  In  lecturing,  and  entered  a 
broader  field  of  authorship.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Danbury  Hospital,  president  of  tlie  Board  of 
Trade  and  of  the  Kelief^  Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  Humane  Society,  the  Connecticut  Histor- 
ical Society,  and  other  organizations.  He  bequeathed 
his  library  to  the  Danbury  Young  Men^s  Christian 
Association,  $15,000  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  Connecticut  Humane  Society  and  the  Second 
Baptist  Church  of  Danbury,  and  all  his  personal 
property  to  the  Danbury  Relief  Society.  Mr.  Bailey 'a 
looK  publications  include  "  Life  in  Danbury  "  and 
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Danbury  Boom"  (1880). 

Bankhead,  Huot  Oaiy,  military  officer,  bom  in  Pikca- 
ville  Arsenal,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct  5,  1828 ;  died  in 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  Jan.  9, 1894.  He  wa»graduat«d  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  in  1850  and  ap- 
pointed a  brevet  2d  lieutenant,  5th  United  States  In- 
fantry. In  the  regular  arm^  he  was  promoted  2d 
lieut-enant,  Aug.  4, 1851 ;  1st  lieutenant,  July  19. 1855 ; 
captain,  June  25, 1861 ;  transferred  to  the  8th  United 
States  Cavalry,  Dec.  15, 1870 ;  mfgor,4th  Cavalry,  Jan. 
15,  1873;  and  was  retired  for  disabilities  incurred  in 
the  line  of  duty,  Nov.  12,  1879.  In  tlie  volunteer 
army  he  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  as- 
sistant inspector  general  fh>m  Jan.  1, 1863,  till  Aug.  1, 
1865.  He  was  bre vetted  colonel  of  volunteers,  for 
efficient  services  in  the  battles  and  marches  of  the 
campaign,  Aug.  1,  1864;  and  brigadier  general,  for 
Five  Forks,  April  1,  1865;  and  in  the  regular  arinv 
major,  for  Getty sbui^,  Julv  8,  1863 ;  lieutenant  cof- 
onel,  for  Spottsvlvania,  May  8,  1864;  colonel,  for 
Petersburg,  April  2, 1865 ;  and  brigadier  general,  for 
energetic  and  meritorious  services  in  campaigns againcit 
hostile  Indians  and  particularly  for  the  prompt  relief 
of  Col.  Forsythe's  beleaguered  party  in  September, 
1868.  Prior  to  the  civil  war  he  had  served  in  Kansas, 
(Colorado,  and  New  Mexico;  during  that  war  with 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh  and 
Perryville,  with  the  Ist  and  6th  Corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  in  all  its  battles  and  marches  from 
Gettysburg  till  the  surrender  of  Lee;  and  subse- 
quently in  the  principal  Indian  campaigns  till  his. 
retirement 
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Banks,  Hathanial  Fftntin,  statesman,  bom  in  Wal- 
tham,  Maw.,  Jan.  80, 1816 ;  died  there,  Sept  1, 1894. 
Uia  early  education  waa  obtained  in  the  common 
schoola  of  his  native  town,  and  when  twelve  years 
old  he  was  put  to  work  in  a  cotton  factory,  of  which 
his  father  was  mana^rer.  While  tending  the  bobbins 
he  acquired  a  taste  tor  mechanics,  and  subsequently 
he  learned  the  machinist's  trade.  Naturally  ambi- 
tious, ho  applied  his  leisure  to  study,  became  a  suc- 
cessful lyceum  lecturer,  and  was  made  editor  of  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Waltham.  Under  the  Polk 
Administration  ne  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  -the 
customhouse  in  Boston,  and  while  there  he  continued 

his  general  studies 
and  read  law.  He 
was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  began 
practice.  In  1&49. 
when  the  Free-soil 
parly  was  develop- 
ing an  influence  in 
Massachusetts,  he 
was  elected  to  the 
Legislature.  In  1851 
and  1862  he  was 
elected  Speaker  of 
the  Lower  House, 
as  the  advocate  of 
coalition.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was 
elected  a  delegate 
and  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  was  also  elected  to 
Congress  as  a  Coalition  Democrat  In  this  term 
he  withdrew  from  the  Democratic  party  and  joined 
the  American  or  Know-Nothing  party,  and  as  its 
candidate  for  Congress  was  re-elected  by  an  over- 
whelming mwority  against  the  Whig  and  Democratic 
candidates.  The  ensuing  session  was  made  memo- 
rable in  the  history  of  Congress  by  the  prolonged  and 
bitter  contest  for  the  speakership  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives.  The  session  began  Dec.  3,  1855.  Mr. 
Banks  had  already  made  his  influence  felt  in  the 
House,  and  had  won  many  friends,  who  placed  him 
in  nomination  for  the  olfice.  William  Aiken,  a  large 
slaveholder  of  South  Carolina,  was  the  favorite  can- 
didate of  many  of  the  Southern  members.  Henry  N. 
Fuller,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  favored  for  a  time  by 
the  Southern  Know-Nothings,  and  Lewis  D.  Camp- 
bell, an  Ohio  American,  had  an  influential  following. 
The  contest  lasted  more  than  two  months,  because  of 
a  deadlock.  The  President's  message  was  withheld, 
all  legislative  business  was  stopped,  the  members  ate 
and  slept  in  the  hall,  and  the  sergeant-at-arms  bor- 
rowed |20,000  from  a  bank  in  Philadelphia  to  enable 
him  to  make  advances  to  the  members  of  both  par- 
ties who  had  become  impecunious.  After  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nintii  ballot  the  House  agreed 
to  adopt  the  plurality  rule  after  three  more,  and  on 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-third  ballot  (Feb.  2, 1856) 
Mr.  Banks  was  elected,  having  received  103  votes  to 
100  for  Mr.  Aiken.  As  presiding  officer  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Banks  added  mucn  to  his  fame  by  his  courtly 
manners,  his  impartiality,  his  grasp  on  the  engrossing 
questions  of  the  hour,  and  his  skill  as  a  parliamen- 
tarian. It  is  said  that  none  of  the  decisions  rendered 
by  him  while  in  the  Speaker's  chair  was  ever  reversed 
by  the  Hou.<te.  With  this  historic  contest  the  Amer- 
ican party  passed  out  of  existence.  Mr.  Banks  united 
with  the  newly  fonned  Kepublican  party,  and  as  its 
candidate  was  again  elected  to  Congress  by  a  larger 
raiyority  than  he  had  previously  received.  In  No- 
vember, 1857,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  on  Dec.  4  following  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
Congress.  He  was  re-elected  Governor  in  1858  and 
1869.  In  1860  he  announced  his  retirement  from 
political  life,  removed  to  Chicago,  111.,  and  succeeded 
George  B.  McClellan  in  the  presidency  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company.  Early  m  1861  he  re- 
signed this  office,  and  was  appointed  by  President 


Lincoln  a  major-general  of  volunteers  and  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  5th  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  His  flrst  duty  was  the  guarding  of  the 
fords  of  the  river  between  Washington  and  Harper's 
Ferry.  Ho  spent  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1861  in 
this  service,  at  the  same  time  drilling  his  army  Uior- 
oughly,a  task  with  which  ho  was  faihillarfrom  early 
militia  experience.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he  was  or- 
dered into  tlie  Shenandoah  valley,  where,  on  March 
23,  a  part  of  his  corps  acquitted  itself  with  credit  in 
the  battle  of  Winchester.  With  two  divisions  he 
guarded  the  Shenandoah  during  April  and  May.  In 
the  latter  month  one  of  these  divisions  was  with- 
drawn, and  with  the  other  he  successfully  resisted  an 
attempt  by  **  Stonewall "  Jackson,  in  a  sudden  move- 
ment, to  capture  his  command,  and  on  Mav  26  he 
parsed  the  greater  part  of  his  force  across  the  Potomac 
at  Front  Royal.  On  Aug.  9  he  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Cedar  Mountain,  under  Gen.  John  Pope ;  in 
September  he  accompanied  Gen.  Franz  Sigel  in  his 
movement  in  the  valley  of  Virginia ;  and  soon  after- 
ward he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  defenses  of 
the  national  capital.  While  he  was  in  Washington 
on  this  last  duty,  secret  preparations  were  made  for 
an  expedition  by  water  to  New  Orleans.  Gen.  Banks 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition,  and,  on 
reaching  New  Orleans,  succeeded  Gen.  Butler  in  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  in  December, 
1862.  In  the  following  spring  plans  were  perfected 
by  Admirals  Farra^ut  and  Porter  and  Gen.  Banks  to 
complete  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi.  In  April 
Gen.  Banks  captured  Opelousas,  and  then  began  the 
investment  of  Port  Hudson  in  co-operation  with  the 
fleet  He  made  several  attempts  to  carry  the  works 
by  stonu,  but  was  repelled  with  heavy  losses.  Vicks- 
burg  surrendered  on  Jul^  4,  and  the  same  month 
Port  Hudson,  with  a  garrison  of  6,000  men,  capitu- 
lated. In  the  spring  of  1864  he  commanded  the  land 
forces  in  an  expedition  up  Bed  river  to  secure  control 
of  western  Louisiana,  while  Admiral  Porter  had  com- 
mand of  tlie  accompanying  fleet  The  expedition, 
undertaken  against  his  judgment,  advanced  along  the 
south  bank  of  Red  river  to  Sabine  Crossroads,  where 
the  Confederates,  under  Gen.  Richard  Taylor,  made 
an  attack  and  defeated  the  national  forces  severely. 
Gen.  Banks  then  retreated  to  Pleasant  Hill,  where  he 
was  again  attacked,  but  without  serious  results,  and 
thence  he  continued  the  retreat  to  Alexandria.  There 
the  subsidence  of  the  Red  river  after  the  spring 
freshets  raised  a  barrier  against  the  descent  of  the 
fleet,  and  the  engineering  skill  of  Lieut-Col.  Joseph 
Bailey,  alone  saved  the  vessels  and  enabled  the  ex- 
pedition to  return  to  the  Mississippi.  For  the  disas- 
trous termination  of  this  expedition  Gen.  Banks  was 
widely  and  severely  censured,  and  soon  afterward  he 
was  relieved  of  his  command.  He  believed  the  mis- 
takes of  others  had  been  charged  to  his  responsibility, 
but,  having  flled  protests  against  the  orders  to  un- 
dertake the  expedition,  he  could  do  nothing  except 
await  the  vindication  he  was  assured  history  would 
give  him.  Years  afterward  Gen.  Grant^  in  his  "  Mem- 
oirs," magnanimously  furnished  the  vindication  and 
named  the  superior  officer  who  had  ordered  the  un- 
fortunate unacrtaking.  On  being  relieved  of  this 
command.  Gen.  Banks  resigned  his  commission  in 
the  army,  returned  to  Massachusetts  and  was  elected 
to  Congress  from  his  old  district  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  D.  W.  Gooch,  resigned.  He  was  re-elected 
in  the  years  1866-'76,  apd  1888 ;  was  for  manv  years 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations; 
was  an  active  supporter  of  Horace  Greeley  for  tlic 
presidency  in  1872;  and  was  United  States  marshal 
for  Mas8achu.setts  in  1879-'88.  He  was  afflicted  with 
a  meutAl  disorder  from  1890,  and  in  1891  Congress 
voted  him  a  pension  of  |1,200  per  annum. 

Bazrow,  Franoee  Elliabeth,  author,  bom  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  Feb.  22, 1822 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Mav 
7,  1894.  She  was  removed  in  infancy  to  New  York 
city,  where  she  was  educated,  and  spent  nearly  her 
entire  life.  In  1841  she  married  James  Barrow,  Jr., 
who  died  over  twenty-flve  years  ago.    She  began 
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writing  books  for  children,  undor  the  pen  name  of 
"  Aunt  Fanny,''  in  1855»  and  in  fltleen  years  she  wrote 
and  published  25  books,  among  them  ^^  Aunt  Fanny's 
Story  Book,"  "Six  Nightcaps,"  "Six  Popguns," 
"Four  Little  Hearts,"  "Life  among  the  Children," 
"  Take  Heed  " ;  and  a  novel,  "  The  W  ife's  Stratagem." 
She  was  for  a  long  time  an  officer  of  the  New  York 
Juvenile  Asvlum,  and  through  life  was  actively  in- 
terested in  the  education  of  children. 

Bedkwith,  Amos,  military  officer,  bom  in  Vermont, 
Oct  4,  1825;  died  in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct  26,  1894. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy on  July  1, 1850,  and  entered  the  army  as  brevet 
2d  lieutenant,  Ist  artillery.  He  was  promoted  2d 
lieutenant,  Feb.  22^  1851 ;  Ist  lieutenant,  Aug.  21, 1854 ; 
captain  and  commissary  of  subsistence.  May  10,  18A1 ; 
msjor.  Sept  29,  following ;  lieutenant  colonel  and  as- 
sistant commissary  general,  June  23, 1874 ;  and  colo- 
nel, Aug.  28, 1888 ;  and  was  retired,  Oct  4, 1889.  In 
the  volunteer  service  he  was  commissioned  colonel 
and  aid-de-camp,  Jan.  1, 1862;  was  bre vetted  briga- 
dier general,  Jan.  12,  1865:  and  was  mustered  out. 
May  31, 1866.  He  received  regular  army  brevets  or 
lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel,  Eept  1, 1864,  for  meri- 
torious services  in  the  Atlanta  campaign;  brigadier 
general,  March  18, 1865,  for  services  in  the  campaign 
ending  with  the  surrender  of  G^n.  Joseph  £.  Johns- 
ton; and  mfdor  general,  the  same  date,  for  faithful 
services  in  the  subsistence  department  during  the 
war.  Gren.  Beckwith  served  against  the  Seminole 
Indians  in  Florida  in  1850-'53 :  -at  Forts  Monroe  and 
McHenry  in  1853-'55 :  and  at  Fort  Monroe,  Key  West, 
Barrancas,  and  Fort  Leavenworth  till  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war.  In  1861-'63  he  was  on  duty  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  chief  commissary  of  subsist- 
ence: in  1864-'65  was  in  the  field  with  the  Army  of 
the  we^t,  under  Gen.  Sherman ;  and  fW>m  the  dose 
of  the  war  till  his  retirement  was  on  commissary  duty 
in  the  Western  and  Southern  States. 

Bedle,  Joseph  Dozwtt,  jurist,  born  in  Matawan,  Mon- 
mouth County,  N.  J.,  Jan.  5, 1881 ;  died  in  New  York 
city,  Oct  21,  1894.  He  was  a  son  of  Judge  Thomas 
J.  Bedle  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Monmouth 
County :  received  an  academic  education ;  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  in  1852,  and  of  New 
Jersey  in  1858.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Freehold,  and 
soon  acQuired  a  lucrative  practice.  In  1865,  after  he 
had  settled  in  Jersey  City,  he  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  was  assigned 
to  a  circuit  that  has  been  divided  since.  In  1872  he 
was  reappointed  judge,  and  he  served  till  1874,  when 
he  was  elected  Governor.  During  this  administra- 
tion he  instituted  important  reforms  in  administrative 
and  legislative  methods,  and  was  prompt  and  effec- 
tive in  dealing  with  the  railway  strikes  in  1877.  At 
the  close  of  his  term  he  resumed  practice  and  con- 
tinued it  till  his  death.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1876. 

Beny,  HathanlAl  Bpnngar,  manufacturer,  bom  in 
Bath,  Me.,  Sept  1, 1796 ;  died  in  Bristol,  N.  H.,  April 
27, 1894  When  eleven  years  old  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  shoemaker,  and  when  sixteen  to  a  tanner  and 
currier.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Bristol ;  in  1820  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  leather:  in  1826  erected 
toe  first  tannery  in  New  England  for  tanning  with 
hot  liquors ;  and  in  1840-'64  he  carried  on  tanning  in 
Hebron,  N.  H.  For  two  years  he  was  colonel  of  the 
84th  Hegiment,  New  Hampshire  militia ;  for  twenty - 
eight  years  was  a  justice  of  the  peace:  for  five  terms 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  for  two  terms 
of  the  State  Senate ;  and  from  June,  1841,  till  June 
5, 1861,  he  was  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
In  1861  and  1862  he  was  elected  Governor,  and  dur- 
ing his  terms  of  office  he  enlisted,  armed,  ana  equipped 
14  regiments  of  infantry,  3  companies  of  sharpshoot- 
ers, 4  companies  of  cavalry,  ana  1  company  or  heavy 
artillerv — in  all  over  15,000  men.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  in  Baltimore 
in  1840,  but  the  action  of  the  convention  on  the  slav- 
ery Question  led  him  to  leave  the  Democratic  party, 
and  ne  then  became  an  active  organizer  of  the  Froe- 


soil  party,  and  was  its  first  candidate  for  Governor 
of  New  ftampshire. 

Bird,  rrancu  WiUiam,  manufacturer,  bom  in  Ded- 
ham,  Mass.,  Oct  22,  1809;  died  in  Walpole,  Mass., 
May  23,  1894.  His  father  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
paper  manufacturers  in  New  England,  who  removed 
his  business  to  East  Walpole  in  1818.  Francis  at- 
tended school  six  months  in  the  year,  and  worked  in 
the  paper  mill  the  other  six.  In  1881  he  was  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  Universitv.  He  began  teaching,  but 
the  confinement  impaired  his  health,  and  in  1883  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  for  himself,  in 
which  he  continued  all  his  life.  From  an  early  age 
he  was  active  in  politics.  He  was  elected  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  in  1846,  and  while  there  affiliated  with  the 
"  Conscience  Whig"  party, and  became  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  antislavery  movement  and  a  contributor 
to  the  party  organ,  "The  Daily  Whig."  From  the 
association  of  the  leaders  in  this  partv  grew  the  fa- 
mous political  organization  known  as  tne  Bird  Club. 
Mr.  Bird  served  five  terms  in  the  Legislature,  and  one 
term  (1871)  in  the  State  Senate,  and  was  conspicuous 
for  his  opposition  to  the  proiect  of  building  the  Moosac 
Tunnel  at  the  expense  of  tne  State  treasury.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  civil  war  he  was  a  member  o)* 
Gov.  Andrew^B  council,  and  there  rendered  the  State 
and  nation  a  signal  service.  His  political  life  was  one 
of  extreme  independence.  He  was  a  Whig  till  1846, 
a  Conscience  Whig  till  1848,  a  Free-soiler  till  1856.  a 
Bepublican  till  1872  (when  he  was  an  unsucoessiul 
candidate  for  Governor),  a  Liberal  Bepublican  till 
1874,  and  an  Independent  Democrat  till  his  death. 
He  bequeathed  $2,000  to  the  public  library  of  Wal- 
pole, and  a  further  sum  of  $80,000  on  the  condition 
that  his  estate  exceeded  $150,000. 

Blab,  Anitin,  lawyer,  bom  in  Caroline,  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8, 1818:  died  in  Jackson,  Mich., 
Aug.  6, 1894.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1889 ;  studied  law  for  two 
years  in  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  and,  removing  to  Jackson, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842.  In  Uie  latter  year 
ho  was  elected  clerk  of  Eaton  County,  and  in  1846 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  as  a  Whig.  His  strong 
antislaver/  views  lea  him,  in  1848.  to  refuse  to  sup- 
port the  Whig  ticket  He  attendea  the  Buffalo  Con- 
vention, aided  in  nominating  Van  Buren  and  Adams, 
and  supported  l^em  in  the  canvass.  In  1852-^54  ho 
was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Jackson  County ;  in  1854 
was  conspicuous  In  the  convention  in  Jackison  that 
resulted  in  establishing  the  Bepublican  party  in 
Michigan:  in  1854-^56  was  a  State  Senator:  and  in 
1860  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  was 
himself  elected  Governor  of  Michigan.  Under  his 
inspiration  l^e  Legislature,  as  early  as  February,  1861, 
tendered  to  the  National  Government  the  full  military 
power  and  material  resources  of  Michigan,  advising 
that  no  concession  nor  compromise  be  made  with  the 
seceding  States.  During  his  administration  of  four 
years  he  sent  into  the  field  83,347  soldiers;  was  un- 
wavering in  his  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union ; 
and  was  one  of  President  Lincoln's  favorite  "war 
governors."  In  1866, 1868,  and  1870  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  from  the  3d  Michigan  District  as  a  Re- 
publican, and  served  on  the  committees  on  foreign 
affairs,  rules,  militia,  and  land  claims  (chairman). 
On  the  expiration  of  his  third  term  he  resumed  pri- 
vate practice.  Subsequently  he  supported  Horace 
Greeley  for  President,  was  defeated  as  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor,  returned  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  then  supported  the  candidacy  of  Grover 
Cleveland. 

Blakeman,  Biidfleye,  publisher,  bom  in  Stratford, 
Conn.,  Jan.  25,  1824;  died  in  Stock  bridge,  Mass., 
Sept  30, 1894.  He  was  employed  in  the  book  trade 
in  early  youth ;  engaged  in  business  for  himself  iu 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  1843;  removed  to  New  York 
city  in  1844;  and  continued  in  the  book  business  till 
within  a  year  of  his  death.  He  wab  first  a  member 
of  the  schoolbook  publishing  firm  of  Sheldon,  Blake- 
man <&  Co. ;  in  1863  entered  the  firm  of  Ivison,  Phin- 
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nev  <&  Co.,  which  was  subsequently  changed  to 
Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  Ivison,  Blake- 
man,  Taylor  &  Co.,  and  Ivison,  Blakeman  A  Co.; 
and  was  elected  President  of  the  American  Book 
Company  on  its  oi^anizatioQ  in  1890,  that  corporation 
purchasing  the  schoolbook  interests  of  his  firm, 
which  was  dissolved  a  year  later.  Mr.  Blakeman  re- 
tired from  this  presidency  in  1893  because  of  failing 
health,  and  subsequently  was  President  of  the  Spen- 
cerian  Pen  Company.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Union  League,  Century,  Grolior,  and  Aldine  Clubs. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  building  a  public 
library,  to  cost  $80,000,  for  his  native  town,  and  had 
given  $6,000  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  it 

Bloomor,  AmiHa  Jenki,  reformer,  bom  in  Homer, 
N.  Y.,  May  27,  1818 ;  died  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
Dec.  80, 1894.  In  1840  she  married  Dexter  C.  Bloomer, 
a  lawyer,  of  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.,  where  for  several 
years  she  and  her  husband  published  a  semimonthly 
penodical.  Her  first  reformatory  activities  were  in 
the  tompenince  cause,  for  which  she  wrote  much,  at 
first  over  an  assumed  namob  In  1849  she  began  pub- 
lishing **  The  Lily,"  in  the  interests  of  temperance 
reform  and  women^s  rights,  and  in  1853,  on  remov- 
ing to  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  resiuned  its  publication 
there,  and  also  became  associate  editor  of  "The 
Western  Home  Journal.'*  In  1865  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bloomer  removed  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  where  he 
beeame  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Republican  party 
in  that  State,  a  State  Senator,  a  Federal  official,  and 
a  judge ;  and  she  continued  for  many  years  her  re- 
fiariDatory  work  and  advocacy  of  woman  sufira^e. 
She  omlluzed,  and  was  for  a  time  president  of  the 
Iowa  State  StifRcwja  Association,  ana,  by  special  in- 
vitatiofn,  addressed  the  sooond  Legislature  of  Ne- 
braska on  woman  suffrage.  In  1890  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Bloomer  celebrated  their  golden  weddinff.  Duxing 
the  last  ten  years  feeble  health  had  kept  ner  out  of 
public  life,  but  she  neglected  no  quiet  opportunity  to 
vajre  the  enfranchisement  of  her  sex.  Mrs.  Bloomer 
will  be  remembered  longest  because  of  her  efforts  to 
promote  a  reform  in  woman's  dross,  and  by  the  asso- 
(uation  of  hex  name  with  a  costume  consisting  of 
short  skirts  and  Turkish  trousers.  This  costume 
was  devised  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  Miller,  a 
daughter  of  Qerrit  Smith,  and  was  introduced  by 
her.  Mrs.  Bloomer  merely  adopted  the  costume,  ap- 
peared in  it  publicly,  and  recommended  its  use  by 
women  anxious  to  escape  the  burden  of  lon^,  heavy 
dresses.  The  publicity  thus  given  it  caused  it  to  be 
called  the  Bloomer  costume.  In  after  vears  Mrs. 
Bloomer  took  offense  at  any  allusion  to  tFiis  episode 
in  her  busy  life. 

Bdles,  Frank,  educator,  bom  in  Winchester,  Mass., 
Oct  81. 1866;  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  10, 1894. 
His  fatncr  was  John  A.  BoUes,  formerly  Secretary  of 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  a  brigadier  general  in  the 
civil  war,  and  his  mother  was  a  sister  of  Gen.  John 
A.  Dix.  He  was  graduated  in  law  at  Columbian  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.  C,  in  1879,  and  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1882.  While  studying  at  Harvard  he 
became  editor  of  the  university  paper,  and  a  founder 
and  the  first  president  of  what  is  now  the  Harvard 
Co-operative  Association.  He  had  previously  pub- 
lished poems  over  the  pen  name  of '^  Eugene  Raleigh.^^ 
After  leaving  Harvard  he  compiled  a  "genealogy 
of  the  family  of  Anthony  Dix."  About  the  same 
time  he  prepared  with  two  classmates  a  volume  on 
^  Important  English  Statutes,"  and  won  the  Bowdoin 
prize  at  Harvard  with  an  essay  on  "  International 
Arbitration."  He  afterward  became  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Boston  "Advertiser,"  and  remained 
there  till  chosen  secretary  of  Harvard  Univen»itv. 
In  this  office,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  he  greatly 
endeared  himself  to  all  the  students,  particularly  the 
diffident  ones  and  those  with  limited  means,  bv  many 
acts  of  helpfulness.  His  first  book  was  "  Land  of  the 
Lingering  Snow,"  comprising  sketches  he  had  writ- 
ten on  an  abandoned  tknn  he  had  purchased  in  the 
heart  of  the  White  Mountains.  Another  collection, 
which  received  warm  commendation,  was  "  To  the 


North  of  Bearcamp  Water."  Other  publications 
were  a  pamphlet  containing  letters  fVom  students, 
showing  the  necessary  expenses  for  a  course  at  Har- 
vard, designed  to  offset  the  Impression  that  the  uni- 
versity was  a  school  for  rich  men^s  sons ;  and  a  book 
entitled  "  A  Brief  Statement  of  What  Harvard  Uni- 
versity is,  How  it  may  be  Entered,  and  How  its  De- 
grees may  be  Obtained."  His  last  work,  "From 
Blomidon  to  Smoky,  and  Other  Papers,"  was  pub- 
lished aft^r  his  death. 

Botta,Viiioeiiso,  educator,  bom  in  Cavalier  Maggiore, 
Piedmont,  Italy,  Nov.  11, 1818 ;  died  in  New  Yonc  city. 
Oct  5, 1894.  tie  was  educated  at  the  University  or 
Turin,  and  after  graduation  became  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy there.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to  tlie  Sar* 
dinian  Parliament,  and  in  the  following  year  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  a  commission  to  examine  the 
educational  ajtt/dm  of  Germany.  Three  years  after- 
ward he  came  to  the  United  Stotes  on  a  similar  mis- 
sion, and  while  in  New  York  city  he  became  so  deeply 
interested  in  its  educational  institutions  that  he  deter- 
mined to  make  that  city  his  permanent  home.  He 
became  naturalized,  and  soon  afterward  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Italian  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he  re- 
mained till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  In  185t5 
he  married  Anne  Charlotte  Lynch  (see  "Annual 
Cyclopsedia"  for  1891,  p.  608).  lie  had  been  a  mem- 
ber or  the  Union  League  Club  since  1863,  and  one  of 
its  vice-presidents  for  many  years ;  was  a  member  of 
the  Century  Club,  and  of  several  scientific  and  litera- 
ry societies ;  and  had  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
from  the  University  of  Berlin.  His  published  works 
include  "  An  Account  of  the  System  of  Education  in 
Piedmont";  "Discourse  on  the  Life,  Character,  and 
Policy  of  Cavour"  (1862);  "Dante  as  Philosopher, 
Patriot,  and  Poet"  (1866;  enlarged  edition,  1886}; 
"An  Historical  Account  of  Modem  Philosophy  in 
Italy  " ;  and  "  Memoirs  of  Anne  C.  L.  Botta— Recol- 
lections by  Her  Friends."  He  bequeathed  his  library 
and  several  portraits  to  the  University  of  the  City  of 
Now  York ;  his  works  of  art,  including  pictures,  en- 
graviuffs,  statuary,  groups,  medals,  bronzes,  and  plate, 
to  the  National  Ac^emy  of  Design ;  historical  docu- 
ments to  the  New  York  Historical  Society;  and  me- 
mentos to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 

Bowie,  Odflii,  capitalist,  bom  in  Fairview,  Prince 
George^s  County,  Md.,  Nov.  10, 1826 :  died  there,  Dec. 
4, 1894.  He  was  educated  at  St  Jonn^s  College,  An- 
napolis, served  in  the  Mexican  War  as  captain  in  the 
Voltigeur  Kegiment,  was  elected  to  the  L^slature 
as  a  Democrat  in  1848,  and  afterward  appliea  himself 
to  politics,  railway  construction,  and  the  turf.  In 
1864  he  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  and  a  delegate  to  the  National  Con- 
vention ;  in  1865  was  elected  a  State  Senator,  and  be- 
came conspicuous  in  the  reorganization  of  his  party 
and  its  return  to  power  in  the  State;  and  in  1867  was 
elected  Governor  of  tlie  State,  and  served  till  1871. 
In  1867  he  secured  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Potomac  Railroad,  as  an  extension  oi'  the  Penn- 
sylvania system  to  Baltimore  and  Washington ;  and 
after  serving  his  term  as  Governor  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  new  railroad  company.  He  also  became 
President  of  the  Baltimore  City  Passenger  Railway 
Company.  In  both  corporations  he  proved  himself 
an  able  executive.  Gov.  Bowie  was  most  widely 
known  because  of  his  connection  with  the  turf,  ne 
was  for  many  yeare  President  of  the  Maryland  Jockey 
Club;  cstablLshed  a  breeding  farm  on  his  Fairview 
estate ;  and  owned  the  race  horses  "  Compensation," 
"  Catesby,"  and  the  great  champion  "  Crick  more." 

Brooks,  Horaoe,  military  officer,  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Aug.  14, 1814;  died  in  Kissimmee,  Fla.,  Jan.  13, 1894. 
Ho  was  a  son  of  Maria  Gowen  Brooks,  the  poet ;  was 
graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in 
1885,  and  was  appointed  a  brevet  2d  lieutenant,  2d 
United  States  Artillery.  In  the  regular  amiy  he  was 
promoted  2d  lieutenant.  Dec.  28, 1835;  Ist  lieutenant, 
Feb.  8,  1887 ;  captain,  June  18, 1846;  m^or,  April  28, 
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1861;  and  lieutenant  colonel  Oct.  26  following-  and 
was  retired  Jan.  10,  1877,  on  reaching  the  age  limit. 
In  the  volunteer  service  he  was  brevetted  Ist  lieu- 
tenant for  gallantry  in  the  Seminole  Indian  war,  Dec. 
31, 1886 ;  niigor,  for  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  Aug. 
20, 1847 ;  lieutenant  colonel,  for  Molino  del  Key,  Sept 
8  following-  and  brigadier  general,  for  meritorious 
services  during  the  civil  war,  March  13,  1865.  Gen. 
Brooks  took  part  in  the  Utah  expedition  in  1855;  was 
on  duty  in  Kansas  in  1860-^61 ;  had  charge  of  a  light 
battery  stationed  in  the  Treasury  Department  in 
Washington  at  President  Lincoln^s  iirst  inaugura- 
tion 5  served  in  Forts  Pickens  and  Jefferson,  in  Flor- 
ida, in  1861  and  till  March,  186'2;  was  chief  muster- 
ing and  pay  officer  for  the  State  of  Oliio  in  1 862-^68, 
during  which  period  he  handled  over  $1,000,000; 
commanded  the  4th  Artillery  at  Washington  at  the 
time  of  Gen.  Early's  threatened  attack  on  the  city ; 
commanded  his  resriment  at  Fort  McHenry,  Md.,  in 
1866-'68  and  1869-72;  and  was  in  command  of  the 
presidio  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  from  1872  till  his 
retirement 

Broomall,  Jolm  M.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Upper  Chichester, 
Delaware  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  19, 1816;  died  in  Media, 
Pa.,  June  3,  1894.  He  received  a  common-school 
education,  studied  law,  and  practiced  it  the  greater 

?art  of  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
Pennsylvania  abolitionists,  and  an  intimate  associate 
of  Thaddous  Stevens.  Prior  to  the  civil  war  he 
served  in  the  State  Legislature.  In  1860  he  was  a 
member  of  the  electoral  college,  and  voted  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  in  1872,  in  tne  same  capacity,  he 
voted  for  Gen.  Grant  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  7th  Pennsylvania  District,  as  a  Republican, 
in  1862, 186^  and  1866,  and  served  on  the  Committees 
on  Public  Expenditures  and  on  Accounts.  In  1873 
he  was  a  memoer  of  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, in  which  he  urged  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment and  the  granting  of  the  suflrage  to  women. 

BxowxL,  Abel  J.,  clergyman  and  author,  bom  near 
Lincolnton,  N.  C,  March  27,  1817 ;  died  in  Blount- 
ville,  Tenn.,  July  17, 1894.  He  received  his  classical 
training  in  Kmory  and  Henry  College,  Virginia. 
After  graduation  he  was  engaged  for  a  number  of 
years  in  teaching— at  first,  as  principal  of  Jefferson 
Academy,  Blountville,  and  afterward  as  ^>rofes8or  in 
Greenville  Collie.  In  1836  he  was  ordained  to  the 
office  ot  the  ministry,  and  became  pastor  of  Lutheran 
congregations  in  North  Carolina,  serving  also  congre- 

? rations  in  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  covering  a 
arge  territory  in  his  pastoral  ministrations.  In  1858 
he  became  pastor  or  congregations  in  Tennessee, 
where  he  spent  the  remainoer  of  his  life  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  Church 
and  to  literary  magazines ;  and  in  addition  to  this  he 
published  a  number  of  sermons  in  pamphlet  fonn. 
Koanoke  College,  in  1878,  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  divinity.  He  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  United  Synod  of  the  South  in 
1886. 

Brown,  Joseph  Emenon.  jurist,  bom  in  Pickens  Coun- 
ty, S.  C,  April  15,  1821 ;  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Nov. 
30,  1894.  He  removed  to  Georgia  in  1836 ;  was  edu- 
cattHl  at  Calhoun  Academy,  South  Carolina;  taught 
at  ( -anton.  Go. ;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845. 
In  1846  he  was  graduated  at  the  law  school  of  Yale 
College,  and  began  practicing  at  Canton,  Ga.  He  was 
elected  a  State  Senator  in  1849;  a  Pierce  presidential 
elector  in  1852;  a  judge  of  the  superior  courts  of  the 
Blue  Kidge  circuit  in  1855 ;  and  Governor  of  Georgia, 
as  a  Democrat,  in  1857, 1859, 1861,  and  1863.  Having 
sympathy  with  the  secession  movement,  he  took  pos- 
session, as  Governor,  of  Forts  Jackson  and  Pulaski 
before  his  State  seceded,  and  of  the  United  States 
arsenal  at  Augusta  immediately  atYerward.  He  aided 
the  Confederate  cause  throughout  the  war,  though  he 
strongly  opposed  some  of  Jefferson  Davis's  war  meas- 
ures on  constitutional  grounds.  After  raising  a  force 
of  10,000  men  to  check  Gen.  Sherman's  marcli  through 
Georgia,  he  became  involved  in  a  heaUid  controversy 


with  tlie  Confederate  military  authorities  because  of 
his  reflisal  to  send  these  troops  beyond  the  State  when 
so  ordered.  After  the  war  he  exerted  his  influence  in  fa- 
vor of  the  adoption  of  the  reconstruction  measuree  of 
the  Federal  Government,  notwithstanding  those  meas- 
ures were  opposed  by  the  Democratic  party  in  his 
State.  He  testified  to  his  sincerity  by  supporting  the 
candidacy  of  Gen.  Grant  for  President  in  1868,  and  the 
same  year  was  defeated  tor  the  United  States  Senate 
and  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Bullock  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia.  In  1870  he  resigned  thin 
office  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad  Company;  subsequently  becanrie 
interested  in  several  business  enterprises,  and  after 
1872  acted  with  the  Democratic  party.  In  1880j  on 
the  resignation  of  Gen.  John  B.  Gorcion  as  United 
States  Senator,  Judge  Brown  was  elected  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term.  By  a  re-election,  in  which  there 
was  but  a  single  opposing  vote,  he  served  till  March 
3, 1891.  In  his  last  term  he  was  a  member  of  the 
standing  Committees  on  Civil  Service  and  Betrench- 
ment.  Foreign  Belations,  and  Railroads,  and  of  the 
select  committee  on  woman  suffnure.  His  life  has 
been  written  by  II.  Fielder  (Springfield,  Mass.,  1888). 

Browne,  John'lOllB,  naval  ofncer,  boni  in  Hinsdale, 
N.  II.,  May  10, 1831 ;  died  in  Washington,  D,  C,  Doc. 
7, 1894.  He  was  graduated  at  the  medical  department 
of  Harvard  College  in  1862 ;  entered  the  United  States 
navy  as  an  assistant  surgeon  on  March  26, 1858 ;  was 
promoted  passed  assistant  surgeon  May  12,  1858 ; 
surgeon,  June  19,  1861 ;  medical  inspector,  Dec.  1, 
1871 ;  medical  director,  Oct.  6, 1878 ;  and  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sui^ery,  with  the  title  of 
surgeon  general  and  the  rank  of  commodore,  April  2, 
1888:  and  was  retired  May  10,  1893.  During  his 
naval  career  he  was  on  sea  service  eleven  years  and 
one  month ;  on  shore  or  other  duty,  twenty-six  years 
and  throe  months ;  and  was  unemployed  five  years 
and  five  months.  In  1855-^57,  while  attached  to  the 
**  Active,"  he  was  engaged  in  surveying  the  coast  and 
harbors  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, in  the  Indian  war  on  Pugct  Sound,  and  in 
settling  the  Northwest  boundary.  In  the  following 
year,  while  on  the  "Dolphin,"  ne  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  the  brig  "  Echo,"  off  Cape  Verde,  Cuba, 
with  over  300  slaves  on  lioard,  destined  for  the  Cubim 
plantations  ^  and  on  Sept  25,  1860,  on  the  flagship 
"  Constellation,"  assistea  in  the  capture,  off  Congo 
river,  Africa,  of  tlie  bark  "  Cora,"  with  706  slaves. 
He  was  surgeon  on  the  •*  Kearsai^e  "  during  her  suc- 
cessful fight  with  the  Confederate  steamer  "  Ala- 
bama," off  Cherbourg,  France,  June  1 9, 1864 :  supeiv 
intendent  of  the  erection  of  tlie  naval  hospital  at  the 
Mare  Island  (Cal.)  Navy  Yard  in  1869-'71 ;  fleet^sur- 
geon  of  the  North  Pacific  station  in  1874-^76 ;  President 
of  the  Medical  Examining  Board,  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  1880-'82 ;  United  States  naval  representative  at 
the  International  Medical  Congress  in  London,  Eng- 
land, in  1881,  and  in  Copenhagan  in  1884;  in  chaige 
of  the  Museum  of  Hvgiene  in  1882-'85;  member  of 
the  National  Board  of  Health  in  1883;  and  member  of 
the  Retiring  Board  from  1885  till  his  appointment  as 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sui^ery. 

Biown-B^qiiaid,  Obarles  Edward,  an  American-French 
physiologist,  born  in  Port  Louis.  Island  of  Mauritiua, 
April  8,  1817 ;  died  in  Paris,  France,  April  2,  1894. 
He  was  the  son  of  Edward  Brown,  a  sea  captain  from 
Philadelphia,  whose  vessel  was  lost  in  an  attempt  to 
convey  provisions  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mauritius  dur- 
ing a  famine,  and  who  married  there  a  Mile.  C.  P. 
S^quard.  (^apt.  Brown  was  recalled  to  America,  and 
was  never  heard  from  after  leaving  Mauritius.  The 
boy  received  his  early  education  in  Port  I^ouis,  where 
he  also  had  charge  of  two  circulating  libraries,  from 
which  he  was  enabled  to  gratiiV  his  great  fondneas 
for  reading.  In  1838  he  went  to  Paris  to  complete  his 
education,  and  promptly  took  his  bachelor  degrees  in 
letters  (1838)  and  in  science  (1889),  and  then  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  receiving  his  M.  D. 
on  Jan.  3, 1846,  wfien  he  presented  a  thesis  on  the 
*•  Vital  Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Cord." 
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liean while  he  had  lectured  acceptably  on  natural 
hiHtory,  chemiatry,  and  physics,  and  later  on  physi- 
ology^  being  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  his  degree  a 
recognized  investigator  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
nervous  svsteiu.  boon  after  he  caine  to  the  United 
States  and  for  a  time  tilled  the  chair  of  Physiology  in 
the  New  York  Medical  College.  In  1858  he  founded, 
in  Paris,  the  ^^  Journal  de  la  Physiologic  de  rUomme 
etdes  Animaux,^'  which  he  continued  to  edit  until 
1863.  Also  during  1858  he  delivered  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  the  nervous  system  before  the  Koyal  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  London.  B'or  a  time 
he  then  made  London  his  home,  and  in  1860  he  or- 

fanized  there  the 
[ospital  for  the  Par- 
alyzed and  £pilep- 
tic.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in 
1864,  and  for  some 
years  held  the  chair 
of  Physiologjr  and 
Pathology  of  the 
Nervous  Svstem  in 
the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Harvard 
University.  Five 
ycaK  later  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and 
became  Professor  of 
Experimental  and 
Comparative  Pa- 
thology in  the  ti^cole 
de  Medeoine,  and  at 
.this  time  he  found- 
ed with  Charcot  and 
Vulpian  the  "Archives  de  Physiologie  Normalo  et 
Pathologique,  of  which  later  he  became  sole  editor. 
In  1873  ne  was  a^ain  in  the  United  States  and  fol- 
lowed his  profession  in  New  York,  also  founding  in 
that  year  the  "Archives  of  Scientific  and  Practical 
Medicine,"  in  the  management  of  which  Dr.  Edward 
€.  Sequin  was  his  associate.  He  again  returned  to 
Paris  in  1878,  and  there  succeeded  Claude  Bernard  in 
the  chair  of  Experimental  Medicine  in  the  CoU^ffe  de 
France.  Thereafter  he  remained  in  Paris  untu  his 
-death,  where  later  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  Vul- 

Eian  in  the  Academic  des  Sciences.  Throughout 
is  long  life  he  was  an  indefatigable  student  and 
a  brilliant  experimenter.  His  investigations  were 
many  and  of  a  striking  nature.  He  was  the  found- 
er of  the  vivisectionist  school,  and  performed  man^ 
experiments  in  the  transfusion  of  blood.  One  of  his 
notable  triumphs  was  the  reviving  of  a  dog  which 
had  apparently  died  of  peritonitis.  He  injected  fresh 
blood  from  a  living  dog  into  the  carotid  artery  of 
the  dead  animal,  and  thereby  recalled  the  dog  to 
life,  BO  that  it  stood  on  its  feet,  wagged  its  tail,  and 

fave  other  conclusive  evidences  of  life.  Twelve 
oun  later  it  died.  By  the  transfusion  of  defibrinated 
blood  he  produced  results  tending  to  show  that  the 
fibrin  in  the  blood  has  no  value  in  nutrition,  but  is  an 
excrementitious  product  He  discovered  that  de- 
fibrinated and  oxygenated  blood  will  restore  the  irri- 
tability of  the  muscles  after  a  corpse  has  become  rigid ; 
that  tne  blood  returns  through  the  veins  as  venous 
blood,  containing  fibrin ;  and  that  by  injecting  it  re- 
peatedly into  the  arteries,  after  defibrinating  and 
oxygenating  it  each  time,  the  irritability  of  the 
muscles  can  be  maintained  for  hours.  His  experi- 
ments led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  arterial  blood 
alone  is  subservient  to  nutrition,  but  that  venous 
blood  is  necessary  to  produce  contractions  of  the 
muscles.  He  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  on 
animal  heat,  by  which  he  fixed  the  temperature  of 
the  human  body  at  103*  F. — several  degrecrt  higher 
than  previous  investigators.  In  the  case  of  poisons 
that  cause  a  diminution  of  temperature,  he  found 
that  the  toxic  action  can  be  counteracted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  artificially  maintaining  the  heat 
of  the  body.  His  experiments  on  the  spinal  cord 
led  him    to  the  conclusion  that  the  fibers  of  the 


posterior  or  sensory  columns  of  the  cord  do  not  con- 
nect directly  with  tlie  brain,  but  convey  impressions 
to  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  which  transmits  them 
to  the  brain,  and  that  the  fibers  intersect  within  the 
^ray  matter,  near  the  point  where  they  enter,  and  not 
in  the  cerebrum  or  medulla  oblongata.  The  decussa- 
tion of  the  motor  fibers,  those  of  tlie  anterior  column 
of  the  spinal  column  he  found,  on  the  otlier  hand,  U 
in  the  medulla  oblongata.  He  experimented  likewise 
on  the  muscles,  on  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves 
and  ganglions,  and  on  the  enect  of  the  removal  of  the 
suprarenal  capsules.  The.se  brilliant  investigations 
culminated  in  his  announcement  before  the  Soci^t^ 
de  Biologie  of  Paris  (of  which  he  wa«  president)  on 
June  1, 1889,  of  the  efi'ects  produced  on  man  by  sub- 
cutaneous injections  of  a  liquid  obtained  from  the 
testicles  of  animals  (see  "Annual  Cycloptcdia"  for 
1889,  page  287).  This  discovery  was  not  well  re- 
ceived in  Paris,  but  obtained  notoriety  in  the  United 
States  through  the  press.  Perfect  cures  failed,  and 
in  consequence  the  subject  soon  became  a  matter  of 
ridicule.  Later  and  extended  experimentation  in 
France  has  shown  its  value  in  sucn  diseases  as  lo- 
comotor ataxia,  cancer,  palsy,  hysteria,  chorea,  ma- 
larial fevers,  and  neumstnenia.  This  fact  was  snown 
in  1898  by  Dr.  Brown-S6quard,  who  then  said  :  "Its 
modifying  power  over  the  nutrition  of  the  muscu- 
lar tissues  and  the  nervous  system  is  undeniable. 
The  orchitic  juice  does  not  cure,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
that  term,  any  malady ;  its  use  is  to  stimulate  and  sup- 
pi  v  immediately  available  nutritive  matter.  The  re- 
sults it  produces  depend  upon  its  influence  on  the 
nerves  and  upon  its  supplying  the  elements  necessary 
for  the  fonnation  of  new  cells."  Five  prizes  were 
awarded  him  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
not  including  the  Lacage  premium,  which  he  received 
in  1882,  and  the  biannual  premium  in  1885,  and 
twice  he  received  the  Queen^s  grants  for  the  encour- 
agement of  science  from  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
of  which  organization  he  was  a  fellow.  In  1881  he  re- 
ceived the  Baly  medal  fVom  the  Koyal  College  of 
Physicians,  of  which  he  was  also  a  fellow,  and  in  1868 
he  was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  or  Sciences  in 
this  country.  He  held  high  rank  in  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  had  received  an  honorary  degree  fVom 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Besides  many  spe- 
cial memoirs  and  pamphlets,  he  published  m  the 
United  States  "  Lectures  on  the  Physiologv  and  Par- 
thology  of  the  Nervous  System"  (Philadelphia,  1860) : 
"  Lectures  on  Paralysis  of  the  Lower  Extremities " 
(I860) ;  and  "  Lectures  on  Nervous  Attcctions  "  (1878). 
Whether  in  Paris.  London,  or  New  Y'ork  he  had  a 
large  practice,  ana  was  especialW  sought  after  as  a 
consulting  physician  in  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
but  his  preference  was  for  investigation.  Science  was 
his  god.  Personally  he  was  extremely  magnetic,  and 
had  the  flaming  black  eyes  of  his  Malabar  ancestors. 
They  were  magnificent,  and  as  eloquent  as  his  tongue. 
He  made  the  hearts  of  those  he  addressed  bum  wiuiin 
them.  The  clear  apprehension  and  power  of  expres- 
sion with  his  taste  tor  clear-cut  expression  ho  inherited 
from  his  French  ancestry,  while  the  warm  impulse  of 
his  nature  was  derived  from  his  Irish  progenitors.  He 
survived  three  wives,  the  first  of  whom  was  Miss 
Ellen  Fletcher,  a  niece  of  Daniel  Webster's  first  wife. 
Bnrkbaak,  AIJM  Poet,  elocutionist,  bom  near  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  July  10,  1846;  died  in  New  York  city.  June 
22,  1894.  He  was  a  son  of  W.  M.  Burbank,  M.  D., 
and  was  named  for  Alfred  Poet,  M.  D.,  his  father^s 
preceptor.  Immediately  after  being  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  ne  entered  the  National  army, 
and  served  with  credit  in  Tennessee.  After  the  war 
he  was  for  several  years  principal  respectively  of 
Dearbom  College  and  of  Douglas  College,  botn  at 
Chicago,  and  subsequently  he  became  a  professional 
reader  and  an  actor.  In  1887  he  played  the  title 
part  in  Mark  Twain's  "Claimant "at  the  Lyceum 
Theater,  New  York  city.  He  also  played  the  part  ot 
Dick  Phenyl  in  Pinero's  "  Sweet  Lavender,"  produced 
by  Daniel  Frohman's  company  throughout  tlie  coun- 
try, and  made  two  tours  in  partnership  with  "Bill 
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Nye.**  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lotos  Club  of  New 
York  city  and  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epeilon  fraternity. 

Busham,  Honoe  Bloia,  lawyer,  bom  in  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10,  1824;  died  at  Aspen  Shade, 
Henrico  County,  Va.,  April  10,  18tf4.  lie  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Au^.  12, 1844, 
and  practiced  law  in  the  courts  of  that  State  till  1861. 
On  Oct.  31  of  that  year  he  entered  the  National  army 
as  lieutenant  colonel,  67th  Pennsylvania  Infantry ;  on 
Oct  31, 1864j  was  both  honorably  mustered  out  under 
his  commission  and  commissioned  migor  and  judge 
advocate;  on  March  13, 1865,  was  brevettod  lieuten- 
ant colonel  and  colonel  for  meritorious  services  dur- 
ing the  war;  and  on  Feb.  25, 1867,  was  transferred  to 
the  regular  army  with  the  rank  of  m^jor.  He  was 
promoted  lieutenant  colonel  and  made  deputy  judge- 
advocate  general,  July  5, 1884,  and  was  retired  Sept 
10, 1888.  He  was  engaged  in  the  principal  campaigns 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  1862-^63,  serving  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  latter  year,  ex- 
cepting while  on  temporary  duty  in  New  York  city 
during  the  draft  riots.  From  Oct  31, 1864,  till  May 
28,  1866,  he  was  judge  advocate  of  general  courts- 
martial,  and  then  served  a  year  in  the  Bureau  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1867-70  he  was 
chief  judge  advocate  of  the  1st  Military  District,  with 
headquarters  at  Richmond,  and  during  this  period  he 
served  as  an  additional  judge  of  the  Hustings  Court,  of 
Richmond,  and  as  one  of  the  judges  and  president  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia.  He  was 
attached  to  the  Department  of  the  South  in  1870-72 ; 
was  on  temporary  auty  in  the  Department  of  Texas  in 
1872;  was  judffe  advocate  in  the  Department  of  the 
Platte  in  1872-'86 ;  and  completed  his  active  service 
in  the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Gen.  Crook  commended  his  fidelity  to  duty  in 
general  orders,  and  Gen.  Howard  testified  to  his  fidel- 
ity and  zeal  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement 

Botteifleld,  Horatio  (hinaj,  educator,  bom  in  Phillips, 
Mo.,  Aug.  5,  1822;  died  in  Olivet,  Mich.,  Feb.  12, 
1894.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1848, 
and  at  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Maine,  in 
1853,  studying  law  for  a  short  time  between  the  two 
courses.  He  practiced  in  Eastern  cities  and  towns  till 
1866,  when  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages in  Washburn  College,  Kansas,  of  which  he 
became  president  in  1869.  in  1876  he  resigned  to  as- 
sume the  presidency  of  Olivet  College,  Michigan, 
which  he  reUined  till  1892. 

OampbeUL,  AUan,  civil  engineer,  bom  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  in  1815 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  March  18, 
1894.  He  received  a  thorough  education,  studied 
civil  engineering,  and  for  nearly  fifty  vears  was  con- 
nected with  large  undertakings  in  the  line  of  his 
profession.  He  Dcgan  working  on  a  railway,  and 
when  twenty-one  years  old  had  become  chief  en- 
gineer. Subsequently  he  was  employed  on  the  Ithaca 
and  Owego  Railroad,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Ohio 
river  improvement  In  1850,  under  a  contract  with 
the  Peruvian  Government,  he  laid  out  and  began  con- 
structing the  first  railway  ouilt  in  South  America,  ex- 
tending from  Lima  to  Callao,  and  in  1855  he  became 
chief  engineer  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem  Railroad, 
of  which  he  was  afterward  president  for  six  years. 
He  was  engineer  of  the  harbor  defenses  constructed 
for  the  port  of  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  the  civil 
war,  ana  was  chosen  by  ('ommodore  v  anderbilt  to  be 
superintendent  of  the  Ilarlem  Railroad  improvement 
He  was  also  for  a  tiin^  chief  engineer  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  In  1876  he  was 
appointed  commissioner  of  public  works  in  New  York 
city,  to  succeed  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter,  and  from  De- 
cember, 1880,  till  Julv  27, 1883,  he  was  comptroller  of 
the  city,  succeeding  John  Kelly.  In  1«S2,  as  the  Citi- 
zens' candidate  for  mavor,  adopted  bv  the  Republi- 
can party,  he  was  defeated  by  Franklin  Edson,  of 
Tammany  Hall. 

Oarlsaon,  Erland,  clergyman,  bom  in  Sultorp,  Sweden, 
Aug.  24, 1822 :  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Oct  19,  1898.  He 
was  graduated  at  Lund  University  in  1848,  and  in 
1849  was  ordained  and  became  pastor  of  the  Vexio 


and  Lessebo  parish.  Sweden,  where  he  also  served  a^ 
tutor  for  the  sons  oi  Countess  Carie  Cederstroem.  In 
1858  he  received  a  call  from  the  United  States  and 
sailed  for  this  country.  For  twenty-two  yeare  (1858- 
75]  he  was  pastor  of  the  laiigest  Swedish  church  in 
Chicago.  The  fervor  of  his  pulpit  ministrations  and 
his  masterly  skill  aa  an  organizer  built  up  a  parish  of 
1,600  members.  He  served  on  a  number  of  the  most 
important  boards  and  committees  in  the  Swedish  Au- 
gustana  Synod,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers 
in  1860.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  at 
Rock  Island,  III.,  in  1860-70,  1878-'82,  and  1884^'87. 
He  also  served  for  a  number  of  years  as  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  same  institution,  lie  was 
President  of  the  Augustana  Synod  fVom  1881  to  1888, 
when  he  declined  a  re-election.  In  April,  1875,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  at  Andover,  111.,  where 
he  labored  until  1887,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of 
failing  health,  and  removed  to  Linasborg,  Kan. 

Oamll,  Anna,  Ella  patriot,  bom  in  Kingston  Hall, 
Somerset  County,  Md.,  Aug.  29, 1815 ;  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Feb.  19, 1894.  She  was  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Thomas  King,  and  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  King  Carroll,  Governor  of  Maryland.  She 
began  writing  political  pamphlets  at  an  early  age» 
and  after  her  father  had  impoverished  himself  oj 
manumitting  his  slaves  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  she  also  set  free  all  that  she  had  inherited.  On 
Nov.  30, 1861,  she  submitted  to  the  Federal  authori- 
ties in  Washington  a  plan  for  conducting  the  cam- 
paign in  the  West  and  South,  which  she  claimed  was 
adopted  by  President  Lincoln,  put  into  execution, 
and  "  broke  the  backbone  of  the  rebellion."  This 
plan,  in  brief,  was  to  divert  the  operations  of  the  na- 
tional militarv  and  naval  forces  from  the  Missiaaippi 
river  to  the  Tennessee,  and  tlience  to  work  southward 
to  the  center  of  the  Confederacy.  Of  course  it  was- 
nothing  more  than  would  have  occurred  to  any  general 
placed  in  command  in  the  West  as  the  obvious  course  to 
he  pursued.  Miss  Carroll  presented  a  memorial  to 
Congress  hn  March  81, 1870,  asking  for  recognition 
and  remuneration  for  her  services.  The  memorial 
was  referred  to  the  military  committee  and  lost  siffht 
of  for  several  years.  In  1881  the  committee,  of  which 
Gen.  Edward  S.  Bragg,  of  Wisconsin,  was  then  chair- 
man, submitted  to  Uie  House  of  Representatives  a 
unanimous  report,  upholding  Miss  CarrolPs  claim, 
and  giving  a  large  mass  of^documentarv  and  other 
evidence  in  support  of  their  decision.  Tne  name  of 
almost  every  oincial,  legislator,  and  person  in  WaiOi- 
ingtou  in  a  position  to  t)e  conversant  with  the  facts 
at  the  time  appears  in  this  report  and  the  strongest 
commendations  are  quoted  from  President  Lincoln,. 
Secretary  Stanton,  Assistant-Secretary  Thomas  A. 
Scott,  Cnief-Justico  Chase,  and  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, but  Congress  never  took  any  further  steps  to- 
ward granting  Miss  Carroll  the  recognition  and  re- 
muneration prayed  for. 

Garter,  Tmoihy  Haningtom,  publisher,  bom  in  Lan- 
caster, Mass.,  in  January,  1799;  died  in  Newton ville^ 
Mass.,  July  11,  1894.  He  became  a  clerk  in  the 
bookstore  of  Cummings  <&  Hilliard  in  Boston  in 
1815;  was  admitted  to  partnership  in  the  new  firm 
of  Cummings,  Hilliard  &  Co.  in  1820;  and  re- 
tired in  1827.  About  two  years  afterward  he  estab- 
lished a  bookstore  and  printing  otfice,  and  when  the 
business  had  reached  a  paying  condition  he  sold  to 
his  brother  Richard  and  his  clerk,  C.  I.  Hendree,  a 
third  each  of  the  business,  becoming  himself  a  silent 
partner.  The  new  firm  took  the  name  of  Carter,. 
Hendree  <&  Co.,  and  established  what  is  now  known 
as  **  the  old  comer  bookstore.''  Mr.  Carter  established 
the  firet  type  foundry  and  the  first  power  printing 
press  in  Boston,  as  well  as  the  first  stereotype  plant 
in  New^  England.  About  1831  he  began  the  publica- 
tion of  "Tne  United  States  Gazette,"  first  edited  by 
Thcophilus  Parsons;  subsequently  founded  **The 
Living  Age,"  with  Mr.  Littell  as  editor ;  and  in  1884- 
'35  engaged  in  publishing  books,  mostly  for  youth,  of 
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which  Jacob  Abbott  wrote  nearly  fort^  volumes.  Id 
1824  he  pastured  his  cow  on  what  is  now  Boston 
Common. 

Oattell,  Alenudar  Gibnore,  linancier,  bom  in  Balem, 
N.  J.,  Feb.  12. 1816 ;  died  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  April 
8, 1894.  He  became  a  clerk  in  his  father*s  store,  and 
in  1840  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey. 
In  1841-'42  he  was  clerk  of  the  New  Jersey  House  of 
Representatives,  and  in  1844  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention.  He  removed  to 
Philadelphia  and  eogaffed  in  business  in  1846,  re- 
taining a  residence  at  Merchant ville,  near  Camden, 
N.  J.  In  1848-'53  he  was  a  member  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Council,  and  became  a  director  of  the  Mechan- 
ics* Bank  and  President  of  the  Com  Exchange  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  tne  Com 
Exchange  Bank  in  1858,  and  was  its  president  from 
that  year  till  1871.  In  1866  he  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  from  New  Jersey  as  a  Republican, 
succeeding  John  P.  Stockton,  Democrat,  and  servea 
till  March  3.  1871,  when  he  retired  on  account  of 
failing  healtn.  President  Grant  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  first  Civil-service  Commission  in  1871, 
and  on  his  retirement,  in  1878,  financial  agent  of  the 
Qovemment  in  London.  Under  the  latter  appoint- 
ment he  founded  the  Government  loans  at  a  lower 
rate  than  formerly,  secured  a  simplification  of  the 
English  svstem  of  quotations  of  exchange,  and 
brought  about  the  payment  of  the  ^  Alabama '' 
claims  awiurd  of  $15,500,000  without  disturbing  the 
rate  of  exchange.  Suosequently  he  was  a  member  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Assessors,  charged 
with  the  taxation  of  railway  and  corporate  property, 
and  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Trust  Company  of 
Camden. 

OhlldB,  George  WiUiam,  publisher,  bora  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  May  12, 1829:  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  8. 
1894.  He  received  a  privat-e-school  education,  entered 
the  United  States  navy  as  an  apprentice  when  thir- 
teen years  old,  served  there  a  httle  over  a  year^  and 
became  a  clerk  in  a  bookstore  in  Philadelphia  in 
1848.  Four  years  afterward  he  began  the  booksell- 
ing business  for  himself,  and  before  he  was  twenty- 
oneyears  old  he  was  admitted  to  the  publishing  firm 
of  K  £.  Peterson  &  Co.,  which  then  became  Childs 
A  Peterson.  This  house  brought  out  Fletcher's 
*'^  Brazil,"  Bouvier's"  Law  Dictionary,"  Bouvier's 
**  Institutes  of  American  Law,"  Sharswood's  "  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,"  Dr.  Kane^s  '^  Arctic  Explora- 
tious,"  the  first  volume  of  AUibone's  "  Dictionary  of 
Authors,"  and  Parson  Brownlow's  book.  In  1868  he 
sold  his  interest  in  the  firm,  and,  on  Dec.  8, 1864, 
realized  the  ambition  of  his  early  life  by  becoming 
the  proprietor  of  the  "  Public  Ledger  "  newspaper  of 
Philadelphia.  To  this  property  he  gave  his  entire 
attention  for  many  years.  He  made  it  one  of  the  best 
paying  advertising  mediums  in  the  United  States, 
and  acquired  great  wealth  from  it  A  new  building, 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  ^^  Ledger's  "  first  home,  was 
opened  with  a  gnnd  banquet  on  June  20, 1867.  Mr. 
Childs  was  widely  known  for  his  practical  benefi- 
cence, his  lar;^  personal  acquaintance  with  celebrities 
of  the  day,  his  wonderful  collections  of  curios,  clocks, 
manuscripts,  autographs,  and  works  of  art,  and  his 
entertainments  to  distinguished  foreigners.  He  was 
one  of  the  originators  of,  and  largest  contributors  to 
the  Zoological  Garden,  the  Penn  Museum,  and  the 
School  of  Industrial  Arts,  in  Philadelphia;  was  active 
in  securing  Fairmount  Park  to  the  city ;  and  was  con- 
spicuous in  his  efforts  to  make  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition a  success.  He  erected  a  costly  stained-glass 
window  in  Westminster  Abbey,  London,  England,  to 
the  memory  of  the  poets  Herbert  and  Cowper ;  an- 
other in  St.  Margarers  Church,  London,  to  the  mem- 
ory of  John  Milton:  and  a  third  in  Bronham  Church 
to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Moore ;  erected  a  monu- 
ment over  the  unmarked  grave  of  Leigh  Hunt  in 
Kensal  Green ;  gave  to  Stratrord-on-Avon  a  beautiful 
fountain  and  clock-tower  combined,  as  a  memorial  to 
Shakespeare :  and  presented  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
IVinchester,  England,  with  a  superb  reredos.  Among 


his  notable  public  acts  in  the  United  States  were  th& 
erection  of  a  mammoth  cross  of  stone  at  Point  Reyes,, 
Cal.,in  commemoration  of  the  first  Christian  service 
hela  on  the  coast  of  California,  by  Francis  Fletcher, 
chaplain  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  on  June  24, 1579  ;  the 
erection  of  monmnents  over  the  graves  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  and  Prof.  Richard  A,  Proctor ;  the  gift  of 
a  burial  plot,  valued  at  $8,000,  to  the  Philadelphia 
Typograpnical  Society;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Anthony  W.  Drexel,  thearift  of  $10,000  to  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union,  as  the  nucleus  of  & 
fund  to  provide  a  home  for  union  printers.  To  the 
latter  fund  the  printers  throughout  tne  United  States 
contributed  about  $60,000,  by  giving  the  proceeds  of 
setting  1,000  ^ems"  on  the  oirthdays  of  Messrs. 
Childl  and  Drexel,  and  a  commodious  home  was- 
erected  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  Mr.  Childs  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Grant  Memorial 
University,  Tennessee,  in  1887. 

CBdTington,  John  M.,  soldier,  bom  in  Warren  County,. 
Ohio,  in  1821;  died  in  Denver,  Col.,  Oct  18,  1894. 
He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  an  early  age ;  removed  to  Missouri ;  was- 
appointed  presiding  elder  at  the  Pleasant  Green  Con- 
ference in  1848 ;  and  removed  to  Colorado  as  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  District  in  1862. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  commissioned  major  of  the 
1st  Colorado  Regiment.  When  the  Confederate* 
under  Gen.  Sibley  had  overran  New  Mexico,  and 
were  marching  toward  Santa  F^,  with  nearly  4,000- 
■men  for  the  purpose  of  taking  nossession  of  Colorado, 
Major  Chivmgton  was  placed  in  command  of  th& 
Colorado  troops  at  old  Fort  Weed.  Subsequently  he 
was  sent  with  a  small  force  to  aid  the  Union  troops- 
under  Gen.  Canby.  After  marching  to  Bumell 
Springs,  twenty  miles  from  Apache  canon,  M^jor 
Chivington  was  sent  ahead  to  reconnoiter  the 
enemy's  position.  The  same  night  he  encountered 
and  captured  the  Confederate  pickets  and  entered 
the  canon.  On  the  following  day  he  was  ordered  to- 
advance  in  one  direction,  while  Col.  Slough,  in  com- 
mand of  a  second  detachment,  marched  in  another,, 
intending  to  strike  the  Confederates  in  the  rear.  CoL 
Slough  first  met  the  enemy,  and  his  own  force  was- 
almost  annihilated.  Mi^or' Chivington,  hearing  the 
sounds  of  the  engagement,  made  a  flank  movement 
by  lowering  his  men  over  a  precipice  by  ropes,  at- 
tacked Sibley's  camp,  captured  all  nis  stores,  spiked 
his  cannon,  burned  more  than  200  wagons,  and  Killed 
and  rolled  over  the  side  of  the  mountain  all  his-. 
mules.  On  learning  of  his  loss,  Sibley  retreated  to- 
Santa  F6,  and  the  attempt  to  capture  Colorado  for 
the  Confederacy  was  abandoned.  This  engagement 
has  been  called  the  battle  of  Pigeon's  Kanch  and  the 
battle  of  Glorietta.  Major  Chivmgton  was  promoted 
colonel  and  warmly  congratulated  on  his  success.  He 
then  resumed  preaching  till  the  winter  of  1868,  when,, 
in  consequence  of  continued  depredations  by  Chey- 
enne, Arapaho,  and  Sioux  Indians,  despite  the  warn- 
ing of  Gov.  John  Evans,  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  against  them.  With  800  men 
he  reached  Fort  Lyon  on  Nov.  28,  was  there  joined 
by  M^jor  Anthony  with  125  men  and  two  howitzers, 
marched  all  night  up  Sand  Creek,  and  at  daybreak 
struck  the  Indian  village  of  180  lodges.  It  has  been 
said  that  his  troops  then,  without  a  warning,  rushed 
through  the  village,  cut  out  the  herd  of  horses,  turned 
the  howitzers  on  the  lodges,  and,  opening  a  rifle  fire, 
slaughtered  the  Indians  without  merc^.  Though  the 
Indians  were  compelled  to  fight  on  foot,  they  main- 
tained a  resistance  for  about  four  hours,  and  then 
their  principal  chiefs  fled^ leaving  700  dead  and  dying. 
On  the  return  of  Col.  Chivington's  force,  the  people 
of  Colorado  were  profuse  in  tneir  congratulations,  ex- 
cepting the  anti-State  faction,  which  denounced  the 
action  as  an  Indian  massacre  and  used  it  against  the 
State  party.  The  anti-State  party  also  brought  the 
matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Federal  Goveramenc,  and 
Col.  Chivington  was  tried  by  court-martial,  with 
Schuyler  Colfax  and  Gov.  Bross  as  judges,  and  was- 
t\illy  exonerated.    In  August  following,  Col.  Chiv- 
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ington  was  nominated  for  Congress,  but  he  withdrew 
in  favor  of  George  M.  Ghilcott,  who  was  elected. 
Since  then  he  had  held  various  public  ottlces  in 
Colorado,  the  last  one  that  of  coroner  of  the  city  of 
Denver,  from  which  he  retired  about  two  years  ago. 
He  applied  for  a  pension,  but  never  received  it,  and 
had  a  claim  against  the  Government  for  over  $30,000 
for  the  loss  of  wa^on  trains  and  stock  destroyed  and 
stolen  by  the  Indians  many  years  ago. 

GLement,  John,  jurist,  bom  in  Iladdoniield,  N.  J., 
Nov.  8, 1818;  died  there,  Aug.  15, 1894.  His  father 
was  a  surveyor  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Pro- 
prietors of  West  New  Jersey,  who.  resigning  from  the 
council  in  1851,  was  succeeded  tnerem  by  his  son. 
John  studied  surveying,  was  associated  with  his 
father  for  many  years,  and  acquired  exceptional  fa- 
miliarity with  the  history  of  titles  to  land  in  the 
State.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Cam- 
den County  courts,  and  in  1860  was  reappointed. 
From  1864  till  his  death  he  was  a  judge  of  the  New 
Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  and,  as  such,  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  Pardons.  In  1877  Gov.  Bedlc 
appointed  him  one  of  three  commissioners  to  examine 
into  the  prison  system  of  the  State,  and  to  suggest 
Improvements ;  in  1879  Gov.  McClellan  made  him  a 
member  of  a  commission  to  prepare  a  system  of  gen- 
eral laws  for  the  government  of  municipalities ;  and 
in  1885  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  chose  him 
as  a  commissioner  to  settle  a  disputed  Ime  between 
the  counties  of  Burlington  and  Atlantic.  For  several 
years  he  was  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Uistorical 
Society.  Judge  Clement  was  the  author  of  many 
articles  in  magazines  and  newspapers  on  historical 
subjects,  and  of  "The  First  Settlers  of  Newton" 
(1877);  "The  First  Settlers  of  Haddonfleld  Town- 
.ship"  (1879U  ^  Keminisconces  of  Old  Gloucester 
County  in  tne  Revolution";  and  "The  West  New 
Jersey  Society." 

Oooom,  Hathaii  P.,  manufacturer,  bom  in  Benton, 
N.  H.,  Feb.  6, 1817  ;  died  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Aug.  26, 
1894.  He  entered  the  shoe  manufactory  of  Lee  Clallin, 
father  of  ex-Gov.  Claflin,  in  Ilopkinton,  Mass.,  in 
1886;  was  admitted  to  the  firm  in  1854,  when  its 
style  was  changed  to  William  ClaHin,  Cobum  <&  Co.; 
and  continued  active  in  business  till  1892.  Prior  to 
the  civil  war  he  represented  Hopkinton  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  raise  recruits  for  the 
National  army.  Mr.  Cobum  acquired  considerable 
wealth  and  was  liberal  in  benefactions.  He  gave 
$100,000  toward  the  construction  of  the  Eliot  Church, 
in  Newton,  and  $50,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
library  in  Colorado  College,  at  Colorado  Springs. 
His  public  bequests  included  $10,000  (to  be  added  to 
a  previous  gift  of  $5,000)  for  the  support  of  the  li- 
brary of  Colorado  College,  $20,000  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Home  Missionary  Society,  $20,000  to  the  Ameri- 
can College  and  Education  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
$5,000  to  the  Eliot  Keligious  Society  of  Newton, 
$5,000  to  the  Rebecca  Ponieroy  Newton  Home  for 
Orphan  Girls,  $2,000  to  the  Hopkinton  Public  Li- 
brary, and  $15,000  to  the  Newton  Cottage  Hospital — a 
total  of  $77,000.  The  will,  which  gave  $120,000  to 
his  immediate  relatives,  was  contested. 

Oolqdtt,  Alfred  Holt,  lawyer,  bom  in  Walton  County, 
Ga.,  Apnl  20,  1824;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
March  26, 1894.  He  was  a  son  of  Walter  T.  Colquitt, 
a  judge  and  member  of  Congress,  and  was  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1844.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Columous,  Ga.,  in  1845,  and 
settled  in  .Macon  to  practice.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Mexican  War  he  was  appointed  a  major  in  the 
amiy,  and  at  Buena  Vista  was  an  aid  to  Gen.  Taylor. 
In  1852  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Dcmocrut, 
serving  with  much  promise,  but  declining  a  rcnonii- 
nation  ;  in  1859  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture; in  1860  was  a  Breckinridge  presidential  elec- 
tor and  a  member  of  the  secession  convention.  At 
the  beginning  of  hostilities  he  entered  the  Confeder- 
ate army  as  a  captain,  and  subsequently  became 
colonel  of  the  6th  Georgia  Infantry  and  major  gen- 


eral. He  took  part  in  all  the  important  movements 
and  battles  in  Virginia,  distinguishing  himself  at  the 
Antietam  and  Petersburg,  and  winning  the  title  of 
''  Hero  of  Olustee"  by  his' conduct  while  in  command 
at  tlie  battle  of  Ocean  Pond,  or  Olustee,  Fla.  Alter 
the  war  he  engaged  zealously  in  ettbrts  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  his  native  State,  and  in  1876  was 
elected  Governor  of  Georgia  for  four  years.  In  1880, 
under  the  new  Constitution,  he  was  re-elected  for  two 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  he  was 
elected  United  States  Senator,  and  in  1888  was  re- 
elected for  the  tenu  ending  in  1895.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Senator  Colquitt  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OlHces  and  Post  Roads,  and  a  member 
of  the  committees  on  private  land  claims,  relations 
with  Canada  (select),  national  banks  (select),  and  the 
quadro-centennial  (select). 

Oooke,  Jodah  Fanooa,  chemist,  bom  in  Boston,  Mam., 
on  Oct.  12, 1827;  died  in  Newport,  R.  L,  on  Sept  8, 
1894.  He  was  a  son  of  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  and  for  some  years  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Suffolk  County,  Mass.,  bar.  Asa  boy 
he  attended  the  lectures 
on  chemistry  delivered  by 
the  elder  Silliman  beforo 
the  Lowell  Institute,  and 
then  obtained  the  first  im- 
pulses that  gave  him  a 
fondness  for  science.  His 
father  fitted  up  a  small  lab- 
oratory for  him  at  home, 
where  he  spent  his  leisure 
in  experimenting.  Thus 
the  impulses  of  his  youth 
were  wisely  heeded  by  his 
father,  and  the  lad  grew  in 
science  as  he  advanced  to 
manhood.  Meanwhile  he 
studied  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  and  in  time  entered 
Harvard,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1848.  After  a  year  abroad  he  retumed  to 
Harvard  as  a  tutor  in  mathematics,  and  in  1850  was 
made  Ewing  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy, 
which  chair  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death. 
What  little  instmction  in  chemistry  that  had  been 
given  in  Harvard  had  completely  collapsed  at  the 
close  of  the  administration  or  Prof.  John  W.  Webster, 
and  the  entire  course  of  instmction  was  planned  and 
developed  by  Prof.  Cooke,  until  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  instruction  in  every  branch  or  chemical 
science,  including  facilities  for  original  investigation, 
not  excelled  by  any  place  in  the  United  States. 
Laboratory  instmction,  then  unknown  in  the  uni- 
versities of  this  country,  was  introduced  by  him  as  a 
part  of  the  undergraduate  course  in  college  instruc- 
tion. To  him,  perhaps,  more  than  any  one  else,  is  due 
the  change  from  the  older  didactic  methods  of  chem- 
ical instruction  to  the  exact  and  searching  methods 
resulting  from  a  free  use  of  the  blackboard  and 
laboratory.  While  Prof.  Cooke's  work  was  largely 
that  of  an  instructor,  especially  at  Harvard,  still  he 
gave  frequent  courses  or  popular  lectures,  notably  in 
Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Lowell.  Washington,  and 
Worcester,  and  also  five  courses  at  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute, in  Boston.  As  director  of  the  chemical  lab- 
oratory of  Harvard  College  he  published  many  con- 
tribudons  to  chemical  science,  most  of  which*  were 
in  a  volume  entitled  "Chemical  and  Physical  Re- 
searches'' (1881).  His  investigation  on  tne  atoroio 
weieht  of  antimony  (1880)  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  perfect  pieces  of  chemical  work  ever 
executed  in  this  country.  It  received  the  commenda- 
tion of  chemists  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  and  its  results  have  been  definitively 
accepted.  Subsequently  he  began  an  investigation  of 
the  atomic  weights  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  but  the 
announcement  of  a  similar  research  by  Edward  W. 
Morley  led  to  a  postponement  of  his  publication  of 
the  results  that  he  obtained.  His  numerous  mineral 
analysis  with  descriptions  of  new  speoies  appeared 
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'in  the  "American  Journal  of  Science,"  of  which  he 
woB  an  associate  editor,  and  in  the  ^  Proceedings 

■of  the  American  Academy  of  Art**  and  Sciences,"  of 
which  he  was  also  an  editor.  The  subject  of 
trieteorites  was  one  in  which  he  was  greatly  inter- 

-estod,  and  his  latest  work  was  concerning  them. 
The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  England,  in  1882,  and  he 
was  connected  with  many  scientific  societies,  being 
President  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
■Sciences  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1872  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  in  1876  an  honorary  fellow  of  the 
London  Chemical  Society.  His  published  works 
were  of  two  kinds.  The  scientific  include  "  Chem- 
ical Problems  and  Reactions"  (Cambridge,  1857); 
^*  Elements  of  Chemical  Physics"  (Boston,  1860), 
which,  according  to  Prof.  Silhman,  "•  is  an  elaborate 
treatise  in  advance  of  anything  before  attempted  in 
this  country,  or,  in  fact,  in  our  language " ;  "  First 
Principles  of  Chemical  Philosophy"   (1868;  revised 

-edition,  1882);  the  "  New  Chemistry  "  (New  York, 
1872;  revised  edition,  1884J,  which  consisted  of  a 
scries  of  lectures,  originally  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  Institute,  and  then  published  in  the  "  Inter- 
national Scientinc  Series";  it  was  the  earliest  ex- 
position of  a  consistent  system  of  chemistry  based  on 
the  principles  of  molecular  mechanics,  and  its  phi- 
losophy has  been  widely  accepted  both  in  England 
and  in  Germany ,  and  has  been  translated  into  most 

•of  the  languages  of  Europe;  and  "Fundamental 
Principles  of  Chemistry"  (Cambridge,  1886).  The 
literarv  comprise  "  Keligion  and  Chemistry ;  or  Proot 

-of  Goa^s  Plan  in  the  Atmosphere  and  its  Elements  " 
<New  York,  1864;  revised  edition,  1880),  being  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  in  Brooklyn,  on  Sunday 
evenings,  in  which  he  aimed  to  show  that  the  argu- 
ment for  design  is  not  invalidated  by  the  theories  of 
evolution :  and  "  Scientific  Culture  and  Other  Essays  " 

-(New  York,  1881 ;  with  additions,  1885). 

Oooper,  Soiaii  Ffloimore,  author,  born  in  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y.,  in  1818;  died  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  81, 
1894.  She  was  the  second  child  of  James  Fenimore 
€ooper,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  her  father's  life 

-acted  as  his  secretary  and  amanuensis.  She  devoted 
much  time  and  thought  to  benevolent  enterprises, 
and  in  1878  founded  an  orphanage  in  Cooperstown, 
which  has  since  become  a  large  and  flourishing  in- 

.stitution.  In  connection  with  it  she  established  in 
1886  the  Friendly  Society,  an  association  of  ladies, 

•each  one  of  whom,  on  entering  the  society,  undertakes 
to  care  especially  for  some  particular  inmate  of  the 

-orphanage.  From  her  father  Miss  Cooper  inherited 
not  a  little  literary  talent,  and  her  work,  though  but 
little  read  at  present,  received  at  one  time  much  atten- 
tion. Some  of  this,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  name  she  bore,  but  her  writing  had 
merits  of  its  own,  and  showed  evidence  of  considerable 
powers  of  observation  and  a  pleasing,  cultivated  style. 
Her  first  book,  published  at  first  without  her  name,  was 

-entitled  *'Kural  Hours:  by  a  Lady"  (New  York, 
1860).    It  is  a  journal  of  country  life" from  the  spring 

•of  1848  to  that  of  the  year  following.  Her  other 
works  include  **  Country  Rambles,  or  Journal  of  a 
Naturalist  in  England,  with  Notes  and  Additions  " 
(1852);  "  Rhyme  and  Reason  of  Country  Life,  from 
Fields  Old  and  New"  (1854):  "The  Shield:  A 
Narrative,"  and  "  Mt  Vernon  to  the  Children  of 
America"  (1858). 

Oomell,  John  neniy,  organist,  bom  in  New  York  city, 
in  May,  1828 ;  died  there,  March  1, 1894.      He  was 

educated  in  music  principally  in  Germany  and 
England,  and    was   widely    known  a  quarter  of  a 

•century  ago  as  an  organist,  composer  of  church 
music,  and  author  of  works  on  music.  In  1848  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Trinity 
parish.  New  York  cit^'.  A  year  afterward  he  resigned, 
went  abroad  to  continue  his  studies,  and  whue  in 
York,  England,  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  re- 
turned shortlv  to  the  United  States  and  entered  a  re- 
ligious order  in  Baltimore,  from  which  he  withdrew 


in  1866.  He  was  appointed  oi^anist  in  St.  PauPs 
Church,  New  York  city,  in  1868,  where  he  remained 
nine  years.  From  1877  to  1888  he  was  organist  of 
the  Brick  ih^isbyterian  Church.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  applied  himself  to  composing,  adapting, 
and  editing.  His  publications  include  ^*  Primer  of 
Modern  Musical  Tonality  " ;  "  Practice  of  Sight  Sing- 
ing"; "Theory  and  Practice  of  Musical  Form," 
adapted  from  the  German  of  Bussler ;  "  Easy  Method 
of.  Modulation  " ;  '*  A  Manual  of  Roman  Chants " ; 
*'  The  Boundary  of  Music  and  Poetry,"  a  translation 
from  the  German  of  Ambros ;  and  "  The  Congrega- 
tional Tone  Book." 

Oonigan,  Fatriok,  clergyman,  bom  in  Ardmore, 
County  Langford,  Ireland,  in  1885;  died  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  9, 1894.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
when  thirteen  years  old,  and  was  educated  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  at  Mount  St.  Mary's 
Seminary,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  in  All  Hallows 
College,  Dublin,  Ireland.  After  ordination  he  was 
assigned  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  Jersey  City,  where  he 
subsequently  became  pastor.  He  completed  a  church 
edifice  and  built  a  new  parochial  school ;  was  then 
assigned  to  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  long 
enough  to  build  a  new  church ;  was  then  transferred 
to  his  first  charge,  and  afterward  organized  St. 
Bridget's  parish,  Jersey  City,  and  built  a  church  for 
it.  About  fifteen  years  ago  he  was  transferred  to 
Hoboken,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He 
there  completed  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace, 
built  a  new  rectory  and  a  new  school,  and  saw  the 
work  of  his  parish  increase  till  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  have  two  assistants.  Within  the  past  three 
years  his  name  was  before  the  public  freouently  be- 
cause of  controversies  growing  out  of  nis  intense 
Americanism.  Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Third 
Plenary  Council  in  Baltimore  he  issued  a  pamphlet 
to  the  clergy  advocatinfj^  a  change  in  the  manner  of 
appointing  bishops,  claiming  that  the  priests  of  a 
diocese  in  which  there  was  a  vacancy  should  have 
ayoice  in  the  selection.  Bishop  Wiggar,  of  New 
Jersey,  ordered  him  to  suppress  this  pamphlet,  and, 
on  hit)  refusal,  suspended  him.  The  subject-matter 
of  the  pamphlet  was  so  generally  approved  by  the 
clergy  that  it  was  presented  in  the  council,  and  that 
body  adopted  Father  Corrigan's  views  substantially 
as  a  law.  From  the  first  Father  Corrigan  was  a 
stanch  supporter  of  Archbishop  Ireland's  educational 
scheme  and  a  sturdy  opponent  of  Cahenslyism. 
He  neglected  no  opportunity  to  praise  the  public- 
school  system  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  spite  of 
direct  instructions,  refused  to  withold  the  sacraments 
from  Roman  Catholic  children  who  attended  the 
public  schools.  His  position  in  this  last  act  of  inde- 
pendence was  sustained  at  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican archbishops  in  New  York  city  in  November,  1892. 
After  Bishop  Wiggar  had  presided  oyer  the  German 
Catholic  Convention  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Cahenslv  agitation.  Father  Corrigan  accused 
the  bishop  and  attending  priests  of  attempting  to 
Gennanize  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 
The  bishop  demanded  an  apology,  and,  on  Father 
Corrigan's  refusal  to  make  one,  preferred  twelve 
charges  against  him,  and  cited  him  to  appear  for 
trial.  Bishop  Wiggar  assigned  Vicar-G«neral 
O'Connor  to  preside,  and  Father  Corrigan  chose  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Burtsell  to  defend  him.  On  tlie  first  day  of 
the  trial  Dr.  Burtsell  protested  against  the  vicar- 
general's  acting  as  judge,  on  the  grounds  of  incompe- 
tency and  personal  bias.  The  bishop  ret\ised  to 
make  a  change,  and  the  competency  of  the  vicar- 
general's  sitting  was  referred  to  arliiitrators,  before 
whom  Father  Corrigan's  friends  made  strong  pleas 
for  a  fair  trial.  Before  the  question  was  determined 
friends  ot  the  bishop  and  Father  Corrigan  prevailed 
on  the  latter  to  sena  the  bishop  a  statement,  which 
the  latter  received,  but  the  former  did  not  recognize 
as  an  apology.  Later,  Father  Corrigan  was  honored 
by  a  visit  from  the  apostolic  delegate,  Monsignor 
SatoUi,  whom  Bishop  Wiggar  declined  to  meet  under 
Father  Corrigan's  roof. 
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Ootheal,  Hezander  Isunn,  Orientalist,  born  in  New 
York  city,  Nov.  6, 1804 ;  died  there,  Feb.  26, 1894.  He 
was  educated  in  the  old  Broad  Street  Academy  and  in 
the  Pickett  School,  and  entered  the  shipping  otUce  oi 
hie  father  and  uncle.  In  1836  he  entered  the  ttrm  and 
took  charge  of  the  French  and  Spanish  correspond- 
ence till  1849,  when,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
firm  was  dissolved.  He  then  spent  three  years  in 
Oriental  travel  and  study,  and  became  proficient  in 
the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  Hindustani,  and  other 
languages.  In  1852  he  went  to  Nicaragua,  subse- 
quently he  spent  seversl  jreare  in  study  and  literary 
work,  and  from  1871  till  his  death  he  was  Nicaraguan 
consul  general  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  a  founder  of 
the  American  Qeological  and  the  American  Ethno- 
logical Societies,  and  president  of  the  latter,  and  tlie 
oldest  member  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  llis  pub- 
lications include  ^*  A  Sketch  of  the  Language,  of  the 
Musquito  Indians,^'  several  volumes  of  the  "Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,'*  a  trans- 
lation of  the  rare  Arabic  text  of  "A  toft'  the  Generous." 
incorporated  bv  Sir  Richard  Burton  in  vol.  vi  of  his 
"  Supplemental  Nights." 

Growell,  Eugene,  author,  bom  in  White  Plains,  N.  T., 
Feb.  14, 1817;  died  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  29, 1894. 
He  was  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  1882,  and  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1849,  engaging  in  the  drug  business  and  sub- 
sequently establishing  the  largest  wholesale  drug 
house  on  the  Pacific  slope.  In  1854  he  became  Grand 
President  of  the  Know-nothing  party  :  in  1860  Presi- 
dent of  the  San  Francisco  Inoustrial  School ;  and  in 
1861  President  of  tlie  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  city. 
He  was  also  President  of  the  Society  of  California 
Pioneers  and  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Society.  While  in 
San  Francisco  he  was  nominated  mayor  by  the  dom- 
inant party,  but  declined  because  of*  sickness  in  his 
family.  In  1868  he  returned  to  New  York  city,  be- 
came interested  in  several  financial  enterprises,  and 
spent  much  time  in  the  study  of  spiritualism.  He 
published  "The  Identity  of  Primitive  Christianity 
with  Modem  Spiritualism  "  (2  vols..  New  York,  1874) ; 
"  Spiritualism  and  Insanity"  (1877);  "The  Religion 
of  Spiritualism  "  (1878) ;  "The  Spirit  World  "  (1879) ; 
and  "  The  Philosophy  of  Death.'* 

Oanmiiigi,  ThoniM  Beir,  painter,  bom  in  England  in 
1804 ;  died  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Sept  24, 1894.  He 
was  brought  to  New  York  city  by  his  parents  while  a 
child,  was  trained  for  commercial  business,  and  stud- 
ied painting  principally  with  Henry  Inman  Ah  a 
painter  of  miniature  portraits  he  acquired  skill  and 
Tame,  and  he  followed  that  line  of  work  till  the  in- 
vention of  the  daguerreotype  rendered  it  unprofitable. 
While  a  student  he  became  acquainted  with  the  young 
men  then  drawing  from  the  casts  in  the  old  American 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  John  Trumbull,  the 
painter,  was  president.  In  1825  a  number  of  tnese 
students  withdrew  iVom  the  academy  and  founded 
the  New  York  Drawing  Association.  On  Jan.  16, 
1826,  this  association  was  reorganized  as  the  National 
Acatlcmv  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  with  16  members, 
who  eacn  chose  another.  Mr.  Cummin^s  was  among 
the  first  15.  The  new  academy  in  time  bought  at 
public  auction  the  collection  of  casts  of  the  old  acad- 
emy, which  soon  went  out  of  existence,  and  has  been 
conducted  since  on  the  principle,  which  made  it 
radically  diiferent  from  the  original  one,  that  all  its 
affairs  shall  be  under  the  sole  supervision  of  the  art- 
ists. Mr.  Cummings  was  treasurer  of  the  new  acad- 
emy for  many  years,  was  chairman  of  the  building 
committee,  was  commissioned  a  brigadier  general  of 
militia  in  1 888,  and  was  a  founder  orthe  Sketch  Club. 
He  was  author  of  "The  Historic  Annals  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Academy,  from  its  Foundation  to  1865"  (Phila- 
delphia, 186.'.),'and  survived  all  the  founders. 

Oortin,  Andrew  Oiegg,  lawyer,  bom  in  Bellefonte, 
Center  County,  Pa.,  April  22, 1817  ;  died  there,  Oct 
7,  1894.  He  received  an  academic  education ;  was 
graduated  at  the  law  department  of  Dickinson  College, 
and  was  admitted  to  tiie  bar  in  18.17.     Earlv  in  hii* 
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Sractice  he  became  active  in  politios,  and  being  en-  ' 
owed  with  fine  oratorical  abilities,  he  made  a  State 
reputation  as  an  effective  speaker,  when  only  twenty - 
three  yea»  old,  in  the  Tippecanoe  campaign  of  1840. 
In  1844  he  made  a  brilliant  canvass  for  Henry  Clay  ; 
in  1848  he  took  the  stump  for  Gen.  Taylor,  anH  was  a 
presidential  elector ;  and  in  1852  was  a  candidate  for 
presidential  elector  on  the  Scott  ticket  Four  yeans 
ailerward  he  was  urged,  to  accept  the  nomination 
for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  but  declined  in  favor 
of  a  former  schoolmate,  James  Pollock,  who  ap- 
pointed him  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  thi» 
campaign  he  was  also  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee.  Aa  Seeretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, he  was 
also  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools, 
and  as  such  officer 
inaugurated  many 
reforms.  Among  the 
effects  of  his  admin- 
istration of  the  last 
office  were  the  in- 
stitution of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  coun- 
ty superintendents 
and  tne  establish- 
ment of  State  nor- 
mal schools.  At  the 
close  of  his  term  he 
resumed  law  practice 
and  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  construc- 
tion of  new  lines  of 
railway  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State.  In  1860  lie  became  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  men  in  the  Nortliem  States.  Penn- 
sylvania had  given  her  vote  to  the  Democracy  under 
Buchanan  in  1856,  but  had  been  carried  twice  since 
by  the  Republicans.  Those  who  favored  the  nomina- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presidency  believed 
that  his  election  depended  on  thtj  stren^h  developed 
in  two  States,  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  and  the 
support  of  the  former  particularly  became  a  matter  or 
grave  concern.  The  success  of  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Governor  in  the  October  election  was  deemed 
necessary  for  a  national  success  in  November,  and  Mr. 
Curtin  was  selected.  He  went  into  the  State  Conven- 
tion, announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  nomina- 
tion for  Governor,  and,  despite  fomiidable  opposition,, 
won  it.  The  Pennsylvania  delegation  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention,  among  whom  Thaddeua 
Stevens  and  David  Wilmot  were  the  leadens,  were 
instructed  to  vote  for  Simon  Cameron  for  presiaential 
nominee,  with  John  McLane,  of  Ohio,  for  its  second 
choice.  When  the  convention  met  it  seemed  evident 
that  William  H.  Seward  was  the  choice  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  delegates.  It  was  also  believed  that  Penn- 
sylvania could  not  be  carried  by  the  Republicana 
with  Seward  as  their  candidate.  In  this  emergency 
Mr.  Curtin  was  sent  for.  He  hastened  to  the  conven- 
tion, and  to  the  leading  men  declared  that  tlie  nomi- 
nation of  Sewurd  would  imperil  liis  own  candidacy  in 
the  State  election,  and  that  the  defeat  of  the  Republi- 
cans there  would  bring  disaster^  the  national  ticket 
It  was  soon  evident  that  the  Seward  delegates  outside 
of  New  York  were  willing  to  forego  their  preference 
and  to  unite  on  such  a  candidate  as  would  prove 
acceptable  to  the  candidates  for  Governor  of  the  two- 
doubtful  October  States.  For  these  considerationiy 
Andrew  G.  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Henry  8. 
Lane,  of  Indiana,  held  the  entire  convention  in  their 
grasp,  and  to  their  infiuence  more  than  to  that  of  any 
other  person  or  persons  the  nomination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  it  is  said,  was  due.  When  the  presidential 
ticket  was  nominated  Mr.  Curtin  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  entered  the  dual  campaign  with  all  hi» 
energy  and  brilliancy.  He  spoke  at  least  onco  in 
nearly  every  county,  and,  though  the  Democracy 
rallieci  to  the  support  of  Henry  D.  Foster,  Mr.  Curtin 
was  elected  by  over  32,000  votes,  and,  it  was  believed,. 
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made  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  sure.  Mr.  Lane  was 
alBO  ftUGcesHtul  in  Indiana.  Mr.  Curtin  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  Governor  on  Jan.  15, 1861,  when  every 
loyal  heart  in  the  North  was  full  of  anxiety.  When 
the  President-elect  was  in  Harrishure,  Feb.  22,  on  his 
memorable  journey  to  Washin^n,  Gov.  Curtin  was 
his  chief  adviser.  On  April  7  the  President  tele- 
graphed the  Governor  an  urgent  request  for  an  inter- 
view in  Washington.  Gov.  Curtin  hastened  to  the 
national  capital,  and  on  the  followinji^  day  the  Presi- 
dent gave  him  confidential  information  on  the  situa- 
tion. "  We  are,"  said  he,  "  on  the  eve  of  a  great  war. 
Congress  is  not  in  session;  I  can  not  maxe  such  a 
declaration,  and  no  ollicial  notice  has  been  taken  of 
the  facts  in  the  States.  Your  Legislature  is  in  session. 
Are  you  willing  to  present  the  subject  to  iti"  On 
receiving  an  affirmative  rei>ly,  the  President  urged 
that  if  the  Governor  was  satisfied  as  to  the  result  he 
would  not  delay.  Gov.  Curtin  returned  at  once  to 
Harrisburg,  and  dictated  a  message  to  the  Le^lature, 
an  which  that  bodv  promptly  paised  a  bill  mvesting 
the  Governor  witn  power  to  raise  and  equip  troops 
Bnd  appropriating  $500,000  for  the  purpose,  it  is  be- 
lievea  that  in  this  interview  President  Lincoln  for 
the  first  time  expressed  his  conviction  that  war  was 
inevitable.  After  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  Gov. 
Curtin  called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  asked 
for  authority  to  raise  not  fewer  than  15  nor  more 
than  80  regiments,  to  be  enlisted  for  three  years,  or 
until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  obtained  the  authority 
and  an  appropriation  of  $8,500,000.  The  reserves 
equipped  with  this  flind  and  hurried  to  the  front  bv 
the  Governor  immediately  after  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Kun  probably  saved  the  national  capital  from  capture 
by  the  victorious  Confederates.  In  1868  Gov.  Curtin's 
health  broke  down,  and  his  friends  asked  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  him  to  a  first-class  mission,  but  before 
the  matter  was  arranged  there  was  such  a  general  de- 
mand in  the  State  for  his  renomination  that  he  con- 
sented to  be  a  candidate,  and  was  elected  by  a  m^or- 
ityofover  15,000  votes.  In  1864  he  was  so  ill  that 
his  physicians  ordered  him  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Cuba,  after  which  he  served  out  his  second  term,  thus 
more  than  covering  the  period  of  the  civil  war.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  ho  sent  into  the  field  254  regi- 
ments, 95  companies,  and  19  batteries,  an  aggregate, 
reduced  to  the  three-year  standard,  of  265.517  men. 
In  1868  he  actively  supported  Gen.  Grant,  who,  in 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration,  appointed 
him  minister  to  Kussia,  where  he  remained  nearly 
four  years.  He  took  part  in  the  Liberal  Republican 
movement  in  1872 ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  1872-78;  was  defeated  as 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  1876 ;  and  was 
elected  in  1880, 1882,  and  1884. 

Oortls,  Gwrge  Tiokiior,  lawyer,  born  in  Watertown, 
Mass.,  Nov.  28, 1812 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  March 
^,  1894.  Ue  was  a  brother  of  Benjamin  Bobbins 
Curtis ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  CfoUege  in  1882 ; 
taught  in  Greenfield  and  read  law  in  Boston :  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836.  From  1836  till  1862  he 
practiced  law  in  Boston.  He  served  several  terms  in 
the  Legislature,  and  for  many  years  was  the  United 
States  commissioner  in  Boston.  In  1851,  while  he 
held  that  otlice,  Thomas  Sims,  a  fugitive  slave,  was 
taJcen  before  him,  atid  after  hearing  the  evidence  he 
decided  that  the  slave  must  be  returned  to  his  master, 
a  decision  that  provoked  the  ill-will  of  all  the  aboli- 
tionists in  the  country.  In  1862  Mr.  Curtis  removed 
to  New  York  city,  wnere,  as  well  as  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  he  was  engaged  in  famous  cases,  including  the 
Colt-revolver  suits,  the  Goodyear  rubber  litigation, 
the  sewing-machine  controversy,  and  the  Drea  Scott 
case,  besides  several  important  war-claim  cotton  suits. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  contributed  frequently 
to  the  newspapers  and  reviews  on  current  public  topics. 
His  publications  include  *^  Digest  of  English  and 
American  Admiralty  Decisions  "  ;  vols,  ii  and  iii  of 
^  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Common 
Law  and  Admiralty  in  the  United  States  ^ ;  *^  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Merchant  Seamen  " ;  **•  American  Con- 


veyancer"; "Law  of  Copyrights";  "Law  of  Pat- 
ents " ;  "  Equity  Precedents  " ; "  Inventors^  Manual " ; 
"  Commentaries  on  the  Jurisprudence,  Practice,  and 
Peculiar  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States " ;  **  History  of  the  Origin,  Formation,  and 
Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States"; 
**  Creation  or  Evolution  " ;  a  "  Life  "  of  James  Buch- 
anan ;  and  a  novel.  "  John  Charaxes."  lie  was  one  of 
Daniel  Webster^s  literary  executors,  and  published  a 
"  Life  "  of  that  statesman  in  1870. 

OjTy  Haidaie,  missionary,  bom  in  Napiervillo,  Can- 
ada, Nov.  29, 1823 ;  died  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  March 
18, 1894.  When  seventeen  years  old  he  was  converted 
to  Protestantism,  and  for  this  he  was  driven  from 
home.  Through  the  infiuenco  of  his  Protestant  friends 
he  was  enabl^  to  spend  a  year  in  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  and  five  years  at  the  Geneva 
Theological  Seminary,  Switzerland.  He  returned  to 
Canada  in  1858,  spent  several  years  with  the  Grande 
Ligne  Mission,  established  the  first  French  Protestant 
paper  ever  published  in  America,  and  about  1866 
removed  to  toe  United  States.  Here  he  establiahed 
several  missions,  was  for  some  time  pastor  of  a  Bap- 
tist church  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  in  1886  was  ap- 
g)inted  Professor  of  French  in  Boston  University.  In 
oston  he  established  the  first  French-Canadian  Re- 
publican club  in  the  United  States ;  founded,  edited, 
and  published  for  four  years,  at  his  own  expense, 
a  French  Republican  newspaper,  and  maintained 
French  Protestant  religious  services  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. His  most  noted  literary  achievement  was  the 
discovery  abroad  and  the  translation  of"  The  Persecu- 
tion of  tne  Huguenots." 

Buidi,  William  B.,  farmer,  bom  in  Mentor,  Ohio, 
in  1818 ;  died  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  April  21, 1894.  He 
and  James  A.  Garfield  were  brought  up  on  adjoining 
farms.  In  1858  he  emimted  to  Oregon,  tidcing  his 
family  and  household  effects  in  an  ox-team  wagon 
and  spending  six  months  on  the  journey.  He  took 
up  a  homestead  claim  in  Yamhill  County,  resumed 
farming,  and  became  a  local  celebrity  in  politics.  In 
1868  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Idaho  Territory, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Gov.  Wal- 
lace, and  after  serving  his  term  returned  to  his  Oregon 
farm.  He  removed  to  Portland  in  1870  on  being  ap- 
pointed to  an  otfice  in  the  customhouse,  and  thence 
to  Tacoma  in  1886,  where  he  was  employed  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  One  of  his  sons 
is  mayor  of  Vancouver,  and  another  is  editor  of  the 
Vancouver  "  Register." 

Davlfli,  Bnaj  Bogene,  military  officer,  bom  in  New 
York  city,  July  2, 1886 ;  died  in  Middleborough,  Mass., 
Sept  6,  1894.  He  was  a  son  of  Henry  K  Davies, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  a 
brother  of  Thomas  A.  Davies,  a  major  general  in  the 
cival  war,  and  a  grandson  of  Charles  Da\'ies,  the 
mathematician.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  1857,  studied  law  and  began  practicing  in 
New  York  citv,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
entered  the  Kational  army  as  a  captain  in  the  5th 
New  York  Volunteers.  Subsequently  he  was  com- 
missioned m^ior  and  colonel  of  the  2d  New  York 
Cavalry.  On  Sept  16,  1868,  he  was  promoted  briga- 
dier general;  Oct  1,  1864,  was  brevetted  migor 
general  of  volunteers ;  May  4, 1865,  was  promoted  to 
the  f^]ll  rank ;  and  Jan.  1,  1866,  he  resigned.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  cavalry  corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  during  his  last  year  in 
the  armjr  ^as  in  command  of  the  Middle  Military 
District  in  Alabama.  Returning  to  New  York  city 
to  resume  law  practice,  he  was  appointed  public  ad- 
ministrator, and,  after  holding  tne  office  for  three 
vears,  was  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  for  two  years. 

Davis,  Theodore  B.,  artist,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
1841 ;  died  in  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  Nov.  10, 1894.  He 
removed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  at  an  early  ago ;  re- 
ceived an  academical  education ;  studied  drawing  on 
wood  and  sketching  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  and  was 
first  employed  as  an  artist  by  the  late  Frank  I^eslie. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  became  a  war 
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correspondent  and  field  artist  for  "  Harper's  Weekly," 
and  he  remained  with  the  armies  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  was  wounded  at  Shiloh  and  at  Antietam  ; 
served  for  some  time  on  the  staff'  of  Gen.  John  A. 
Logan:  was  appointed  a  military  engineer  during 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg ;  was  offered,  but  declined,  tlie 
command  of  a  regiment;  and  accompanied  Gen. 
Sherman  on  the  march  to  the  sea.  He  also  acted  as 
correspondent  for  several  New  York  newspapers. 
During  President  Hayeses  administration  he  designed 
an  elaborate  china  dinner  set  for  the  White  House, 
ornamented  with  fish,  fowl,  food  animals,  and  fruit 
common  to  the  United  States.  About  1880,  Mr.  Davis 
removed  to  Asbury  Park,  where  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
founder,  built  him  a  unique  studio  on  the  sand  of  the 
beach.  Here  he  drew  the  plans  for  the  panorama  of 
the  battle  of  Missionary  Kidge,  and  in  recent  years 
executed  art  and  literary  work  for  magazines  and 
other  publications. 

Detmold,  William,  surgeon,  bom  in  Hanover,  Ger- 
many, Dec.  27, 1808;  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  26, 
1894.  He  was  the  son  of  Henrv  G.  Detmold,  M.  D., 
formerly  court  physician  to  the  King  of  Hanover,  ana 
was  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen  in  1830.  After  serving  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  army  of  Hanover  for  seven  years,  he  settled  in 
New  York  city,  and  introduced  orthopaedic  sui^ery 
into  the  United  States.  He  established  an  orthopssdic 
clinic  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
1841;  became  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  and 
Hygiene  there  in  1862;  was  a  volunteer  surgeon  in 
the  Union  anuy  in  the  civil  war*  and  gave  much  aid 
to  the  organization  of  the  medical  corps  of  the  army. 
During  uie  war  he  invented  a  combmed  knife  and 
fork  for  one-handed  soldiers,  which  was  supplied  to 
the  arm^  bv  the  Government  Dr.  Detmold  had 
been  Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  a  founder  and  President  of  the  Society  for 
the  Kelief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men, 
the  first  President  of  the  New  York  County  Medical 
Association,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  medical 
and  surgical  journals. 

Eamea,  Jane  Anthony,  philanthropist,  bom  in  Provi- 
dence,-R.  I.,  in  1816;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  8, 
1894.  She  was  a  sister  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Anthony, 
for  many  years  United  States  Senator  from  Rhoae 
Island,  ana  widow  of  the  Kev.  James  H.  £ames,  D.  D., 
rector  of  St.  PaulV  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Concord,  N.  H.  More  than  fifty  years  ago  she  began 
writing  for  the  new8p>aper  press,  being  one  of  the 
first  woman  journalists  in  the  United  States,  and  she 
had  written  much  since,  particularly  for  the  *'  Provi- 
dence Journal.^'  She  had  traveled  extensively,  ac- 
quired a  large  estate,  and  given  liberally  to  chari- 
table and  religious  objects.  She  was  noted  for  her 
constant  industry,  and  her  benefactions  included  an 
enonnous  quantity  of  the  work  of  her  own  hands. 
Mrs.  Eames  published,  besides  monographs,  several 
volumes  made  up  of  her  letters  from  abroad,  and 
**  My  Mother's  Jewel,"  "Agnes  and  Eliza,*'  and  other 
religious  books  for  the  young. 

Early,  Jnbal  Andentk,  military  officer,  bom  in 
Franklin  County,  Va.,  Nov.  3, 1816;  died  in  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  March  2, 1894.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  in  1887 ;  served  in 
the  Indian  war  in  Florida  for  nearly  a  year,  and  then, 
resigning  his  commission,  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  at  Rock^  Mount,  Va.  In  1841-'42  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  and  in  1842-'47 
was  Commonwealth  attorney.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Mexican  War  he  re-entered  the  army,  became 
major  of  the  1st  Virginia  Volunteers,  and  for  two 
months  was  the  acting  Governor  of  Monterey.  In 
1848  he  resumed  law  practice  and  the  office  ot 
Common wealtli  attorney,  retaining  the  latter  till  1852 
and  continuing  at  the  fonner  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war.  He  entered  the  Confederate  army  with  the 
rank  of  colonel ;  commanded  a  brigade  at  Bull  Run  ; 
was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  in  May, 
1862;  commissioned    a    brigadier  general  in  1868; 


commanded  the  division  that,  by  holding  the  lines  at- 
Fredericksburg,  supported  Gen.  Lee  while  fighting- 
at  Chaucellorsville ;  and  was  at  the  head  of  a  division 
at  Gettvsburif.  In  1864  he  was  promoted  lieutenant 
general,  ana  in 
July  of  that  year 
he  crossed  the 
Potomac,  and  a 
part  of  his  force 
advanced  as  far 
as  Chambersbux^, 
Pa.,  which  they 
burned  by  his 
orders.  He  ad- 
vanced toward 
Washington  with  , 
his  mam  force.  < 
but  was  detainea 
at  the  Monocacv, 
where  a  hastily 
gathered  force 
under  Gen.  Lew 
Wallace  with- 
stood him  until 
the  Sixth  Corps  came  up  from  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  assured  the  safety  of  the  capital.  In  the 
ensuing  autumn  Gen.  Early  for  a  while  met  with 
success  in  tlie  Shenandoah  valley,  but  Gen.  Sheridan 
cliecked  him  at  Opec^uan  and  Fisher's  Hill.  Early 
tlien  surprised  the  National  army  at  Cedar  Creek^ 
but  wa.**  defeated  hj  Sheridan,  after  his  memorable 
ride  and  the  rally  of  his  troops,  and  again  at  Waynes- 
borough,  in  March,  1865.  Soon  afterward  Early  waa 
removed  from  his  cojnmand  by  Gen.  Lee,  and  took 
no  further  part  in  the  war.  Af^r  a  tri^>  to  Europe  he 
resumed  law  practice,  till,  in  conjunction  witJi  Gen. 
Beauregard,  he  was  appointed  a  supervising  manager 
of  the  principal  drawings  of  the  Louisiana  lottery. 
He  lived  quietly  in  Lynchburg  after  the  suppression 
of  the  lottery,  and  was  unreconstmcted  to  the  last 
He  published  "A  Memoir  of  the  Last  Y'ear  of  the 
War  for  Independence  in  the  Confederate  States" 
(Lynchburg,  1867). 

Edwaidfl, William  Hayden,  diplomatist,  bom  in  Riplev, 
Ohio;  died  in  Berlin,  Germany,  Ma^  16,1894.  lie 
began  his  official  career  as  a  clerk  in  the  State  De- 
partment in  Washington,  and  became  familiar  with 
foreign  countries  while  twice  serving  as  private  secre- 
tary to  the  admiral  commanding  the  European  squad- 
ron. He  had  also  been  sent  on  diplomatic  missions  to 
Europe  by  the  Slate  Department.  In  1877  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  United  States  legation  in 
Brazil ;  in  1878  was  made  consul  gencr^  at  SL 
Petersburg;  in  1882  became  associate;  counsel  for  the 
United  States  before  the  French  and  American 
Claims  Commission;  and  fh)m  May,  1884,  till  April, 
1885,  was  chief  of  the  diplomatic  bureau  of  the  State 
Department  at  Washington.  He  accompanied  Isaac 
Bell,  Jr.,  United  States  minister  to  the  Netherlands, 
to  the  Plague  as  private  secretary,  and  since  July, 
1889, had  been  United  States  consul  general  at  Berlin. 
Ho  married  the  Baroness  Heckeren  van  Molenaaten, 
who  was  reputed  to  be  very  wealthy. 

EIUb,  George,  clergyman,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug. 
8,  1814;  died  there,  Dec.  20, 1894.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  University,  in  1888,  and  at  the  divinity 
school  in  1836.  In  1840  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Harvard  Unitarian  Church  in  Charle^town,  Mass.,  re- 
maining there  until  his  resignation,  in  1869.  From 
1857  to  1864  he  filled  the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology 
at  the  Harvard  divinitv  school,  and  delivered  courses 
of  historical  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  in 
Boston,  in  the  years  1864, 1871,  and  1879.  He  was  at 
one  time  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Register,"  and  for 
several  years  edited  '*  The  Christian  Examiner"  also. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  served  as  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  llistorical  Society,  holding  that 
office  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1857  his  alma 
mater  gave  him  the  degree  of  J).  D.,  and  in  1883  con- 
ferred upon  him  that  of  LL.  D.  He  was  an  enthusi- 
astic student,  possessed  of  unwearied  patience,  clear,. 
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positive  convictions,  but  no  bitterness,  caring  much 
more  to  ascertain  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  in  hand 
than  to  secure  the  triumph  of  his  own  o()inion8.  As  an 
historian  he  rendered  important  service  in  placing 
the  early  settlers  of  New  England  in  their  proper 
light  before  modern  readers,  and  the  amount  of  labor 
and  research  that  he  devoted  to  this  cherished  purpose 
of  his  life  was  ver^  great  His  historical  labors  be- 
gan in  1844  with  his  contribution  to  Sparks's  "Ameri- 
can Biography-  ^  of  the  life  of  John  Mason,  followed 
in  1845  bv  the  life  of  Ann  Hutchinson,  and  in  1847  by 
that  of  William  Penn.  His  other  works  include 
"The  Organ  and  Church  Music:  Two  Discourses" 
(Boston,  1852);  "A  Half  Century  of  the  Unitarian 
Controversy,  etc."  (1867) ;  Memoir  of  Dr.  Luther  V. 
Bell"  (1863);  "The  Aims  and  PurpNOses  of  the 
Founders  of  Massachusetts  and  their  Treatment  of 
Intruders  and  Dissentients"  (1869) ;  "  Memoir  of  Ja- 
red  Sparks"  (1869);  "The  Complete  Works  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Rumford  "  (edited,  Bos- 
ton, 1870-75) ;  "  Memoir  of  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson, 
Count  Kumford,  with  Notices  of  his  Daughter" 
(1871) ;  "  History  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital" (1872);  "History  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill"  (1875^;  "Address  on  the  Centennial  of  the 
Evacuation  by  the  British  Army,  with  an  Account  of 
the  Siege  of  Boston"  (1876);  "Memoir  of  Charles 
W.  Upham"  (1877);  "Memoir  of  Edward  Wiggles- 
worth^'  (1877) ;  "  Memoir  of  Jacob  Big[elow,  M.  D." 
(1880) ;  8  chapters  in  Winsor's  "  Memorial  History  of 
Boston"  (1880-'81)  "The  Royal  Governors,"  "The 
Puritan  Commonwealth,"  "  T!aG  Indians  of  Eastern 
Massachusetts,"  "  The  Red  Man  and  the  White  Man 
in  North  America  from  its  Discovery  to  the  Present 
Time"  (Boston,  1882) ;  "Address  on  the  Eighty-sec- 
ond Anniversary  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  " 
(1886);  "The  Hudson  Bay  Company,"  and  several 
other  important  chapters  in  the  "  Narrative  and  Crit- 
ical History  of  America"  (1886) ;  "  The  Puritan  Age 
and  Rule  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
162&-'85"  (1888).  He  also  contributed  to  periodicals 
and  to  the  ninth  editon  of  the  "  Encyclopfedia  Bri- 
tannica." 

Sills,  John  MUloffct,  educator,  bom  near  Jaffrey, 
N.  H.,  March  27,  1831 ;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  March 
29, 1894.  In  1840  his  parents  removed  with  their 
family  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  whero  the  father  established 
a  planing  mill,  in  which  John  worked  while  pre- 
paring for  college.  He  was  graduated  at  Oberlin 
CoUego  in  the  class  with  Gen.  Jacob  D.  Cox,  in  1851 ; 
was  Pipofessor  of  Languages  in  Mississippi  College  in 
1852-^55;  studied  theology  at  Union  and  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminaries,  bemg  graduated  at  the  last  in 
1857:  was  Professor  of  Greek  m  Oberlin  College  in 
1858-'66 ;  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric  in  1866- 
'82;  and  of  Philosophy  from  1882  till  bis  death.  He 
also  mied  at  various  tunes  the  chairs  of  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  Political  Economy,  and  English  Litera- 
ture. He  was  mayor  oftlie  village  in  1661-*62;  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1865;  associate  pastor  of 
the  Second  Congregational  Church  in  Oberlin  in 
1867-'74;  and  was  appointed  a  United  States  com- 
missioner to  Europe  in  the  interest  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  visiting  the  capitals  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Russia  in  1891.  In  1893  he  was  honored  by  Ooerlin 
College  in  being  selected  as  the  iirst  one  upon  whom 
it  had  ever  conferred  the  degree  of  D.  D. 

Ewell,  Benjamin  Stoddert,  educator,  bom  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  June  10,  1810;  died  in  James  City,Va., 
June  19,1894.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Benjamin  Stod- 
dert, the  first  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  a  brother  of  Richard  Stoddert  Ewell,  lieutenant 
general  in  the  Confederate  array.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1832,  and 
remained  there  four  years  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy.  He  resigned  in  1836,  and 
spent  three  years  as  a  civil  engineer  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad.  In 
1839-'46  he  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Hampden- 


Sidney  College;  in  1846-'48,  Professor  of  Matheraatic» 
and  Military  Science  at  Washintrton  College,  Lex- 
ington, Va  ;  in  1848-'49,  Acting  President  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  William  and  Mary  College  ; 
and  in  1849-'61,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  ISnt- 
ural  Science  there,  and  from  1854  president  of  the 
college.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  army  as  col- 
onel of  the  82d  Virginia  Volunteers  in  1861-'62,  and 
afterward  as  adjutant  general  on  the  staff  of  (^en. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  in  the  Departments  of  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi  in  1862-'64.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  resumed  the  presidency  of  William  and  Mnry 
College,  and  held  it  till  his  death,  at  the  same  time 
exerting  himself  to  promote  harmony  between  the 
North  and  the  Soutn.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  Hobart  College  in  1874,  and  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society 
of  Great  Britain  in  1880. 

Fair,  JameB  Graham,  capitalist,  bom  in  Clogher,. 
Tyrone  County,  Ireland,  Dec.  8,  1881 ;  died  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Dec.  28, 1894.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  parents  in  1843,  received  a  businesa 
and  scientific  education  in  Chicago,  and  in  1849  went 
to  California,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mining  till 
1860.  In  that  year,  attracted  by  the  development  of 
the  silver  mines  in  Nevada,  he  went  to  Vii^mia  City, 
and  spent  five  years  in  prospecting  and  working  in 
the  mines.  He  became  prominent  oy  his  general  en- 
gineering and  mechanical  skill,  and  as  a  designer 
and  builder  of  quartz  mills  and  chlorinizing  furnaces. 
In  1865  the  directors  of  the  Ophirmine  made  him  its 
superintendent,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1867  he  as- 
sumed the  management  of  the  famous  Hale  and  Nor- 
oross  mine.  Wi^in  a  few  months  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  John  W.  Mackay,  James  C.  Flood,  and 
William  S.  O'Brien  and  purcnased  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  Hale  and  Norcross  mine.  He  gave  his 
personal  attention  to  the  development  of  this  prop 
erty,  visiting  every  part  of  the  mine  daily,  and  within 
a  short  time  was  convinced  that  it  was  advisable  to 

fmrchase  the  control  of  all  the  adioining  mines  and 
ocations.  These  properties  included  the  mines 
known  as  the  Sides,  the  White  and  Murphy,  the 
Central  (Nos.  1  and  2),  and  the  location  known  as  the 
Kenny  ground.  Control  of  these  properties  was 
acquired,  and  they  were  combined  unaer  the  name  of 
the  Consolidated  Virginia  and  California  The  dis- 
covery of  the  mother  lode  of  the  Comstock  veins  at- 
tracted world-wide  attention,  and  the  enormous 
amount  of  silver  it  yielded  led  to  its  being  named  the 
**  Big  Bonanza"  In  three  years  the  group  of  mines 
controlled  by  the  firm  paid  more  than  $100,000,000  in 
dividends.  In  1869  Mr.  Fair  began  making  invest- 
ments in  San  Francisco  in  real  estate  and  other  prop- 
erty ;  in  1878  he  built  and  equipped  the  South  Pacinc 
Coast  Railway  and  its  ferry  system,  which  connects 
San  Francisco  and  San  Josi§  and  Santa  Cruz ;  and  in 
1886  he  sold  this  property  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  at  a  profit  of  $1,000,000.  In  1880 
his  assessment  for  taxation  in  the  State  of  California 
was  on  $42,000,000  worth  of  property.  He  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  from  ^evada  in  1881  as  a 
Democrat,  to  succeed  William  Sharon,  Republican, 
and  served  till  1887,  being  a  member  of  the  standing 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Claims, 
Coast  Defenses,  and   Mines  and  Mining.     He  be- 

?ueathed  $50,000  for  distribution  among  Roman 
latholic  orphan  asylums,  $50,000  for  Protestant  asy- 
lums, and  $25,000  for  Hebrew  asylums,  all  in  San 
Francisco. 

Falz&z,  Donald  MoNdll,  naval  ofiicer,  bom  in  Vii^ 
ginia,  Mareh  10, 1821 ;  died  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Jan. 
10, 1894.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the 
United  States  navy,  Aug.  12,  1887;  was  promoted 
passed  midshipman,  June  29,  1848 ;  master,  Aug.  4, 
1850;  lieutenant,  Feb.  26, 1851;  commander,  July  16, 
1862;  captain,  July  26,  1866;  commodore,  Aug.  24. 
1873 ;  and  rear  admiral,  July  11, 1880 ;  and  was  retired 
Sept  30,  1881.  During  his  naval  career  he  was  on 
sea  service  twenty  years  and  four  months,  on  shore 
or  other  duty  sixteen  years  and  four  months,  and 
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was  -unemployed  nineteen  yean  and  nine  months. 
He  was  cnc^aged  in  the  destruction  of  piratical  vil- 
lages on  tne  coast  of  Sumatra  in  18S9 ;  was  on  the 
"Princeton "  when  Stockton'* " peace-maker ''  burst 
in  1844 ;  served  on  the  California  station  during  the 
Mexican  War,  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Mazat- 
lan  and  Lower  California;  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
William  Walker,  the  filibuster,  and  his  command  at 
Greytown,  Nicaraffua,  in  1858;  had  personal  charge 
of  the  transfer  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  and  their 
secretaries  from  the  British  mail  packet  "  Trent "  to 
the  '^  San  Jacinto  "  ;  and  took  part  in  the  principal 
naval  operations  at  Charleston.  After  the  war,  he 
was  for  a  time  on  Admiral  FarragutV  staff;  com- 
manded the  naval  station  at  New  London  in  1878-'78 ; 
and  was  governor  of  the  naval  asylum  in  187^'81. 

Feril88,'~0nuige,  jurist,  born  in  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  26,  1814:  died  there,  April  11,  1894.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1836 ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Warren  County,  N.  Y.,  in 
1840;  was  surrogate  in  1841-^45;  county  judge  in 
1851-^63:  and  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  16th 
New  York  District  as  a  Republican  in  1866  and  1868. 
Subsequently  he  was  a  judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  and  an  auditor  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department 

Field,  Qyroa  West,  2d,  broker,  bom  in  New  York 
city,  March  15,  1867  ;  died  there,  June  9, 1894.  Ho 
was  a  son  of  the  projector  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph 
cable;  was  privately  educated  till  1873,  and  was 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1879.  Immediately 
after  graduation  he  married  Miss  Susan  M.,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Keuben  R.  Andrews,  of  North  Adams,  Mass., 
and  engaged  in  brokerage  business  in  New  York 
city,  his  father  buying  him  a  seat  in  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. In  1891  Both  he  and  his  father  were  finan- 
cially wrecked  in  the  disaster  brought  about  by  his 
brother,  £dward  M.  Field.  He  at  once  sold  his  seat 
in  the  exchange,  and  applied  the  proceeds  toward 
paying  his  liabilities,  in  1892  he  became  United 
States  consul  at  Brunswick,  Gennany.  While  there 
he  applied  half  of  his  salary,  and  his  wife  a  larj?e 
part  of  her  private  income,  toward  extinguishing  his 
obligations.  On  his  return  he  was  taken  ill  with 
hasty  consumption  and  lived  but  a  few  weeks. 

Flflld,  Dayid  JDodlej,  lawyer,  bom  in  Haddam,  Conn., 
Feb.  13, 1805;  died  in  New  York  city,  April  18^894. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Dudley  Field.  D.  D., 
and  the  eldest  of  four  brothers,  each  of  whom  Decame 
eminent — Stephen  Johnson  Field,  an  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  Cvrus  West 
Field,  of  Atlantic  telegraph  fame ;  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
Martyn  Field,  D.  D.,  for  many  years  editor  of  "  The 
Evangelist"  His  father  took  charge  of  his  early  edu- 
cation, instructing  him  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics, and  on  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  in  1819,  he  was  sent  to  an  academy, 
preparatory  to  entering  Williams  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1825.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  New  York  bar  in  1828,  and  began  practicing  in 
partnership  with  Robert  Sedgwick.  In  1836  he  went 
abroad,  and  made  a  study  of  English  and  French 
courts,  codes,  and  civil  laws,  and  on  his  return  he 
became  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  a  codifica- 
tion of  the  common  law  of  New  Yort  State.  In  1839 
he  embodied  his  ideas  in  an  open  letter  to  Gulian  C. 
Verplanck,  entitled  "The  Reform  of  our  Judicial 
System,^^  and  appeared  before  a  committee  of  the 
Legislature  in  advocacy  of  his  project  He  con- 
tended that  the  common  law  could  be  compressed 
into  a  single  volume,  while  his  legal  opponents  as- 
serted that  such  a  task  was  impossible.  To  promote 
the  reform  he  sought  election  to  the  Legislature  in 
1841,  and  on  being'  defeated  he  sent  to  the  Assembly 
the  drat\M  of  three  bills,  which  were  introduced  ana 
referred  to  the  judiciary  committee  without  further 
action.  Mr.  Field  then  sought  election  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  and  was  defeated;  but  he 
continued  his  agitation  by  publishing,  previous  to 
the  meeting  of  that  body,  a  series  of  articles  on  "  The 
Reorganization  of  the  Judiciary."     The  convention 


adopted  two  provisions  bearing  on  law  refonn,  one 
referring  to  a  general  code,  the  other  to  a  reform  in 
practice.  In  January,  1847,  before  the  Legislature 
met.  Mr.  Field  published  a  treatise  on  "  What  shall 
be  done  with  the  Practice  of  the  Courts  ?  "  and  fol- 
lowed it  with  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  asking 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  provide  for 
the  abolition  of  existing  fonns  of  action  and  pleadings 
at  common  law,  and  for  a  uniform  course  of  proceed- 
ing. In  April  following,  a  commission  was  appointed, 
of  which  Mr.  Field  afterward  became  a  memoer,  and 
in  February,  1848,  the  first  installment  of  the  "  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure  "  was  reported  to  the  Legislature, 
and  soon  afterward  was  adopted.  Other  reports  fol- 
lowed till  Jan.  1, 1850,  when  the  completed  codes  of 
civil  and  criminal  procedure  were  submitted.  After 
their  adoption  by  the  Legislature  Mr.  Field  again 
went  abroad,  and  was  warmly  received  by  £ord 
Brougham  in  London,  and  was'  given  a  dinner  and 
reception  by  the  Law  Amendment  Society.  In  1857 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  appointing  him 
chairman  of  a  commission  to  codify  the  whole  bodT 
of  the  law  of  the  State  not  already  codified.  This 
labor  was  completed  in  1865,  but  tne  State  adopted 
only  the  penal  code.  Within  a  few  years  24  States 
and.  Territories  adopted  his  "  Code  of  Civil  Proced- 
ure,^^ and  18  the  ^  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure.^  In 
1866  he  proposed  to  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  a  revision  and  reform  of  the 
laws  of  all  nations  similar  to  his  civil  and  criminal 
codes.  A  committee  of  American  and  English  law- 
yers was  appointed  to  consider  the  suggestion,  for 
which  he  prepared  "  The  Drafl  Outlines  of  an  Inter- 
national Oode,"  which  was  translated  into  several 
languages.  This  task  occupied  him  for  seven  yean. 
The  codification  itself  remained  unfinished  at  his 
death.  While  enga||[ed  in  thip  special  line  of  work, 
Mr.  Field  was  in  active  practice  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time.  He  is  credited  with  having  been  the 
author  of  the  electoral  commission  bill  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1876,  and  was  employed  in  a  number  of 
celebrated  causes.  HLb  daughter  married  Sir  Anthony 
Musfirrave,  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  Mr. 
Field  was  a  liberal  benefactor  in  life,  and  bequeathed 
$5,000  to  the  town  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  for  the  care 
of  its  cemetery,  and  $5,000  to  the  town  of  Haddaoif 
Conn.,  for  the  care  of  the  Field  Park  there. 

Foote,  (Ueb.  journalist,  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Feb. 
28, 1803;  died  m  Milton,  Mass.,  June  17,  1894.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  the  printer^s  trade  in  the  office  of 
the  Salem  "  Gazette  "  in  1817 ;  acquired  an  interest  in 
the  paper  in  1825,  and  full  control  in  1838 ;  admitted 
the  late  Nathaniel  A.  Horton  to  partnership  in  185< 
and  retired  from  journalism  in  1888.  Thus  he  wa 
in  the  service  of  the  ^*  Gazette  ^  for  seventy-one  yean, 
and  was  an  aetive  or  controlling  factor  in  its  afffurs 
for  sixty-three  veare.  As  a  member  of  tlie  Salem 
Light  Infantry  (Company,  he  was  one  of  the  mUitvy 
escort  of  Lafayette  on  his  visit  to  Salem  in  1824.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1882  and  1888,  was 
a  member  of  Gov.  Everett's  executive  council  in  1888- 
'39,  and  was  postmaster  of  Salem  in  1841-'44. 

Ford,  John  Bmoe,  publisher,  bom  in  Beethington, 
Somersetshire,  England,  Sept  24,  1816;  died  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct  25, 1894.  He  learned  the  pub- 
lishing business  in  London,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  Now  York  branch  of  the  house 
of  Tallis  <&  Co.,  in  1850.  In  1869  he  esUblished 
the  publishing  house  of  J.  B.  Ford  A  Co.,  with 
which  he  was  actively  connected  till  within  a  few 
years  of  his  death.  Mr.  Ford  was  the  founder  of 
"  The  Christian  Union,''  and  his  firm  were  the  pub- 
lishers of  many  of  Henrv  Ward  Beecher's  works. 
Judge  Tourgee^s  **A  Fool's  Errand,"  and  Bryant's 
"  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song." 

Fori  John  Thomson,  theatrical  manager,  bom  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  April  16,  1829;  died  Uiere,  March  14. 
1894.  He  received  a  public-school  education,  and 
first  engaged  in  the  theatrical  business  in  1851  as 
agent  of  the  "  Nightingale  Serenaders,"  a  minstrel 
company  with  which  he  made  several  toun.    In  1864 
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ho  became  mana|2:er  6f  the  Ilolliday  Street  Theater  in 
Baltimore,  where  he  made  his  headquarters  for  twenty 
years,  in  the  meantime  inaugurating  the  system  of 
circuit  theaters.  He  built  a  theater  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1856;  leased  the  theater  in  Kichmond,  Va., 
in  1857;  built  three  other  theaters  in  Washington; 
erected  the  Grand  Opera  IIouAe  in  Baltimore  in  1871 ; 
took  the  management  of  the  Broad  Street  Theater  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1878;  and  for  a  time  controlled 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater  in  New  York  city.  On  the 
site  of  his  firet  theater  in  Washington,  which  was 
burned  down,  he  erected  the  one  in  which  President 
Lincoln  was  shot  in  1865.  After  the  tragedy  the 
building  was  taken  by  the  Government,  and  John  and 
his  brother  Henry  were  imprisoned  for  about  a  month. 
8ub8e(^uently  the  Government  paid  him  $100,000  for 
the  building. 

FzedezlokB,  Obarlee  Be  Fonii,  photographer,  bom  in 
New  York  city  in  1823 ;  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  May 
25, 1894.  He  received  a  partial  collegiate  education, 
and  while  employed  in  a  banking  house  took  lessons 
in  daguerreotyping,  and  purchased  an  outfit  In  1848 
he  went  to  Venezuela  with  a  small  assortment  of 
creneral  merchandiHe  to  sell,  taking  his  camera  with 
him.  At  Angostura  the  customs  otficers,  who  never 
had  seen  a  camera,  refused  to  pass  it  without  a  duty 
greater  than  its  value,  and  Mr.  Fredericks  decided  to 
reship  it  to  New  York.  The  principal  merchant  of 
the  place,  whose  child  had  just  died,  hearing  of  the 
camera  and  the  wonderful  things  claimed  for  it,  paid 
the  dutv  and  besought  Mr.  Fr^ericks  to  take  a  pic- 
ture of  nis  dead  chud.  A  successftil  plate  was  made 
in  the  presence  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  the  news 
of  the  wonderful  feat  was  so  widely  spread  that  Mr. 
Fredericks  shipped  his  merchandise  to  a  brother,  and 
gave  his  whole  attention  to  making  daguerreotypes. 
Subsequently  he  spent  nine  months  voyaging  up  the 
Orinoco  river  and  aown  the  Amazon,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Governor  of  the  province  of  Rio  Negro.  After 
spending  a  year  recruitmg  his  h(^alth  in  New  York,  he 
returned  to  Para,  conducted  a  gallery  there  for  six 
months,  and  afterward  visited  Marinham,Pernarabuco, 
Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Porto  Allegre,  Buenos  Ayns, 
Montevideo,  and  other  places.  In  1853  he  established 
a  gallery  in  Paris,  and  ne  was  the  first  person  there 
that  made  life-size  heada  and  employed  artists  to 
finish  them  in  pastel.  At  the  end  or  that  year  he 
formed  a  partnership  in  New  York  city  with  Mr.  J. 
■Gumey,  with  whom  he  had  studied  daguerreotyping. 
In  1855  this  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Fred- 
-ericks  estabfished  a  gallery  that  became  famous,  on 
Broadway,  opposite  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  and 
afterward  opened  branch  studios  in  Havana  and 
Paris.  In  1876  he  located  at  No.  770  Broadway.  Mr. 
Fredericks  brought  to  the  United  States,  under  con- 
tract, many  talented  artists. 

Frofi,  BnAu  8.,  philanthropist,  bom  in  Marlborough, 
N.  H.,  July  18, 1826;  died  m  Chicago,  111.,  MarcK  6, 
1894.  He  removed  to  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1888,  w^as 
educated  in  the  public  schools  there,  and  in  Newton 
Academy ;  became  a  clerk  in  the  wholesale  dry -goods 
house  of  J.  H.  <&  J.  Osgood,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
firm  on  attaining  his  migority.  After  various  business 
changes,  he  organized  the  present  tirai  of  Rufus  S. 
Frost  &  Co.,  general  commission  merchants,  in  1866, 
and  also  became  interested  with  the  late  Gov.  Haile 
of  New  Hampshire  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods  at  Hinsdale,  N.  H.  During  his  entire  business 
career  he  lived  in  Chelsea.  In  1866  and  1867  he  was 
elected  mayor;  in  1871  and  1872  a  State  Senator;  in 
1878-74  was  a  member  of  Gov.  Washburn's  executive 
council ;  and  in  1875-'76  was  a  member  of  Congress. 
His  last  political  service  was  as  a  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention  in  1892.  He  had  been 
President  of  the  National  Association  of  Woolen 
Manufacturers  for  seven  years,  of  the  Boston  Board 
of  Trade  for  two  years,  an^  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  for  eight  years.  Mr.  Frost  ac- 
quired large  wealth,  and  was  a  liberal  benefactor.  In 
1867  he  presented  his  native  town  with  a  public  li- 
brary building,  2,000  volumes,  and  an  endowment  of 
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$5,000,  and  in  1890  he  founded  a  public  hospital  in 
Chelsea,  in  which  patients  may  be  treated  under  any 
school  of  medicine,  a^  preferred.  He  bequeathed 
$5,000  to  the  town  of  Marlborough  for  the  benefit  of 
the  library ;  $5,0<X)  to  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Marlborough ;  $5,000  to  Frost  Hospital  in  Chelsea ; 
$2,500  to  the  Massachusetts  Honiceopathic  Hospital  in 
Boston;  $6,000  to  Wellesley  College;  $2,000  each  to 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Chelsea  and  the 
Massachusett*!  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  smaller 
sums  to  several  other  institutions. 

IW,  Jamea  Banet,  militarv  ollicer,  bom  in  Carroll- 
ton,  III.,  Feb.  22,  1827 ;  die^  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  July 
11,  1894.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy.  July  1,  1847,  and  was  commis- 
sioned brevet  2d  lieutenant.  8d  Artillery.  In  the 
regular  amiy  he  was  promoted  2d  lieutenant,  Aug.  20, 
1847 ;  1st  lieutenant,  Feb.  22, 1851 ;  captain  and  assist- 
ant adjutant  general,  Aug.  8, 1861 ;  major  and  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  April  22  and  Dec.  31, 1862 ;  and  colonel. 
March  8,  1875;  and  was  retired  July  1, 1881.  In  the 
volunteer  amiy  he  was  appointed  colonel  and  aid -de- 
camp, Nov.  14^  1861 ;  was  commissioned  colonel  and 
provost -marshal  general,  March  17,  1863:  promoted 
origadier  general,  April  21, 1864 ;  and  relieved  from 
duty  as  provost-marsnal  general  on  the  termination  of 
that  otlfce  by  law,  Aug.  27,  1866.  During  his  active 
career  he  was  brevetted  colonel  for  gallantry  at  Bull 
Run  brigadier  general  for  the  battles  of  Shilon,  Tenn., 
and  Perry  ville,  Ky.,  and  major  general  for  services  in 
the  provost-marshal  generars  department  during  the 
civil  war,  all  on  Marcn  18, 1865.  He  served  as  chief  of 
atafif  to  Gens.  McDowell  and  Buell ;  took  part  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Confederates  under  Gen.  Brags ;  was  in 
the  battle  of  Shiloh ;  at  the  siege  of  Corintn  ;  in  the 
operations  in  Kentucky  and  northern  Alabama ;  and 
as  provost-marshal  general  entered  on  the  rolls  of  the 
army  1,120,621  soldiers,  and  collected  $26,866,316  for 
the  'Government.  After  the  war  he  was  adjutant 
general  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Pacific,  the  Missouri, 
and  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Department  of  the  East 
respectively,  till  retired.  Gen.  Fry  was  author  of 
'*  sketch  of  the  Adjutant  GeneraPs  Department, 
United  States  Amiy"  (New  York,  1875);  "The  His- 
tory and  Legal  Effects  of  Brevets  in  the  Amiies  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  "  (1877) ;  "  Anny 
Sacrifices;  or.  Briefs  from  Official  Pigeonholes"; 
"  Compulsory  Education  in  tlie  Army  " ;  "  Operations 
of  the  Army  under  Buell,  and  the  Buell  Commis- 
sion *^ ;  "  McDowell  and  Tyler  in  the  Campaign  of 
Bull  Run  " ;  "  New  York  and  the  Conscription  " ;  and 
"  Military  Miscellanies."  His  "  Final  Report  of  the 
Operations  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Provost-Marshal 
General  "  was  published  by  Congress  in  1866. 

Fmadh-lladi,  £iii]da,  opera  singer,  bom  in  Bayonne, 
France,  in  1847  ;  died  in  Warrenville,  Somerset'Coun- 
ty,  N.  J.,  Sept.  20, 1894.  She  developed  strong  musical 
talent  when  a  child,  became  a  pupil  in  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, and  made  her  first  public  appearance  in 
the  symphony  concerts  of  the  Soci^te  des  Concertes, 
in  which  she  attracted  attention  as  a  sinter  of  the 
music  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel,  GlCick,  and 
Haydn.  In  1871  she  first  appeared  in  opera,  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  in  Pans,  singing  tne  part  of 
Marguerite  in  "Faust"  This  opera  was  followed 
by  "Robert,''  "Les  Huguenots"  "  Der  FreischOtz" 
and  "  Don  Giovanni,"  in  each  or  which  she  won  hiarh 
praise  for  the  purity  and  dignity  of  her  style.  At  the 
close  of  her  second  season  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
she  was  chosen  by  Verdi  to  create  the  part  of  Alda  in 
the  French  language  at  the  Theater  Koyal  in  Brus- 
sels, and  in  this  she  achieved  probably  the  greatest  ' 
triumph  in  her  career.  The  opera  was  presented 
72  times  in  succession,  and  when  it  was  withdrawn 
she  was  engaged  on  a  five  years'  contract  at  the 
Theater  de  la  Monnaic,  in  the  s'atne  city.  In  1879  she 
appeared  in  Italian  opera  at  Co  vent  Garden,  London, 
where  she  remained  till  1882,  and  then  came  to  the 
United  States  under  the  management  of  Col.  J.  H. 
Mapleson,  making  her  first  appearance  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music.    During  the  season  of  1888-'84  she 
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sang  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  HouBe,  under  an  en- 
gagement with  MoHsrs.  Abbey  &  Grau,  and  subse- 
quently was  heard  as  soloist  in  many  musical  festivals 
and  concerts.  In  1891  she  was  en|;faged  to  take  chaige 
of  the  vocal  department  of  the  ^ew  York  College  of 
Music,  and  for  a  time  she  was  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Opera  Company.  Her  last  appearance  in  public 
was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  as 
Ortruda  in  «  Lohengrin,"  on  Feb.  6, 1894. 

Ghurdner,  Boney,  author,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Aug.  1,  1842 ;  died  in  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Nov.  80, 1894. 
He  removed  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1854 ;  was  a  student 
in  Yale  College  in  1860-'62 ;  edited  the  "  Daily  Moni- 
tor" of  Trenton,  an  administration  and  antimonopoly 
organ,  in  1864-^65;  was  an  editor  of  tlie  ^^  Round 
Table,"  a  critical  and  literary  journal  of  New  York 
citv,  in  1866-'68;  and  subsequently  was  connected 
editorially  with  the  '*  Christian  Union"  and  the  "  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,"  in  New  York.  In  1872  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  and  became  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission, 
and  during  the  exhibition  in  1876  he  also  acted  as 
private  secretary  to  Director-General  A.  T.  Goshorn. 
After  the  exhibition  he  had  charge  of  the  publication 
of  the  catalogue  and  of  all  the  oincial  documents  and 
reports.  He  was  also  employed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  to  prepare  for  publication  the 
official  report  of  Richard  C.  McCormick,  the  United 
States  commissioner  general  to  the  International  Ex- 
hibition in  Paris,  in  1881.  Since  1882  he  had  been 
engaged  principally  in  the  revision  of  the  Webster 
^^International  Dictionary."  He  published  "Quatre 
Bras,  Ligny,  and  Waterloo :  A  Narrative  of  the  Cam- 
paign in  Belgium,  1815"  (Boston  and  London,  1882), 
and  "  A  Condensed  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language"  (Springfield,  Mass.,  and  New 
York,  1884;  London,  1886).  He  received  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  from  Yale  College  in  recognition  of  his  work 
on  the  "International  Dictionary." 

Ghurton,  WlUiflm,  lawver,  born  in  Killingly,  Conn., 
Oct  8, 1820;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  19,  1894.  He 
was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1840 ;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Norfolk  bar  in  1844;  practiced  in  Rox- 
bury  till  1865 :  and  then  formed  a  law  partnership  in 
Boston.  While  in  Roxbury  he  was  mayor  for  two 
terms,  city  solicitor  for  five  years,  and  a  State  Senator 
for  one  term.  In  1870  and  1871  he  was  elected  mayor 
of  Boston  ;  in  1872  was  defeated  by  Henry  L.  Pierce; 
and  in  1874  was  elected  Governor,  defeating  Gen. 
Butler  for  the  nomination,  and  Gov.  Talbot  for  the 
office.  He  was  the  first  Democratic  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  more  than  a  generation,  and  during  his 
term  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  were  Republi- 
can. While  Governor  he  commuted  the  death  sen- 
tence of  Jesse  Pomeroy,  the  "  bov  murderer,"  to  im- 
prisonment for  life,  and  this  act  doubtless  cost  him  a 
renomination.  He  continued  in  practice  till  within 
a  few  months  of  his  death.  Gov.  (^aston  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Harvard  College  and  Brown 
University  in  1875. 

Gibflon,  William  Harrey,  militarv  officer,  born  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  Ohio,  in  1822 ;  died  in  Tifflin,  Ohio, 
Nov.  22,  1894.  He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841 ;  became  widely  known  as 
u  political  orator,  first  in  the  Whig  party  and  after- 
ward in  the  Republican ;  and  was  the  first  Republi- 
can elected  State  Treasurer  of  Ohio  (I860).  At  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  resigned  the  office  of 
Treasurer,  organized  the  49th  Ohio  Volunteers,  and 
went  to  the  front  tts  its  colonel.  While  leading  a 
charge  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  received  a  severe 
bayonet  wound,  and  his  horse  was  shot  under  him. 
He  served  to  the  end  of  the  war,  the  last  two  years  as 
brigade  and  division  commander ;  participated  in  42 
battles,  and  was  brevetted  brigadier  general  in  March, 
1865.  After  the  war  he  resumed  law  practice,  and  was 
a  conspicuous  champion  of  Republican  principles  in 
the  most  important  campaigns  m  the  Western  States. 
He  was  adjutant  general  of  Ohio  under  Gov.  Charles 
Foster,  and  rendered  the  State  valuable  service  in  re- 
organizing its  militia. 


QiUUlan,  Jamee,  jurist,  bom  in  Scotland  in  1829; 
died  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Dec  16,  1894.  In  1830  his 
parents  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  on  a 
farm  in  New  York,  where  he  remained  till  1846, 
when  he  began  studying  law.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Albany  in  1860,  and  removed  to  St  Paul, 
Minn.,  in  1857.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he 
enlisted  in  the  7tb  Minnesota  Volunteers,  which  was^ 
one  of  the  regiments  ordered  to  the  defense  of  the 
settlers  of  the  State  against  the  ravages  of  the  Sioux 
Indians.  He  was  promoted  captain  on  Oct  8,  1862, 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  Uth  Minnesota 
Volunteers  in  November,  1864,  and  was  honorably 
discharged  on  July  16, 1865.  During  the  last  year  ol 
his  service  he  was  in  command  of  the  military  dis- 
trict of  Middle  Tennessee.  After  the  war  he  resumed 
law  practice  in  St.  Paul.  In  1869  he  was  appointed 
Chier  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota,  to  fill 
a  vacancy :  in  1865  he  was  elected  for  a  full  term  of 
seven  years  ^  and  at  every  subsequent  election  he  was 
re-elected  without  opposition.  At  the  State  Republi- 
can Convention  in  July,  1894,  he  failed  to  secure  a  re- 
nomination.  His  most  important  decision  as  Chief 
Justice  was  the  one  holding  to  be  valid  the  issue  of 
$2,500,000  in  State  bonds  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
railways  in  the  early  days  of  the  State.  Jud^e  Gil- 
fillan  annotated  tlie  first  20  volumes  of  the  ^*  Minne- 
sota State  Reports.'' 

Qoodell,  WiiliaiiL,  gynieoologist,  bom  in  the  Island 
of  Malta  in  1829 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct  27, 
1894.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Goodell, 
D.  D.,  of  HoldeUj  Mass.,  who  was  long  engaged  in 
missionary  work  in  Turkey.  The  son  was  graduated 
at  Williams  College  in  1852,  and  at  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  in  1854 ;  rejoined  his  father  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  remained  in  practice  there  till  1861. 
He  then  settled  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  while  in 
general  practice  made  a  specialty  of  obstetrics  and 
diseases  of  women.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  phy- 
sician in  charge  of  the  Preston  Retreat,  Philadelphia  ; 
in  1870,  lecturer  on  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women 
at. the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  in  1874  cl-n- 
ical  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children 
at  the  same  institution.  Dr.  Goodell  was  author  of 
"  Lessons  in  Gyntecology." 

Ooodiloh,  Frank  Boo^  author,  bom  in  Hartford* 
Conn.,  in  1826  ;  died  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  March  16,. 
1894.  He  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Griswold  Goodrich, 
well  known  many  years  ago  by  his  writings  under 
the  name  of  Peter  Parley,  and  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College.  In  1851  his  father  was  appointed 
United  States  Consul  at  Paris,  France,  and  he  accom- 
panied him.  During  his  residence  at  the  French 
capital  Louis  Napoleon  accomplished  his  coup  (Tetaiy 
was  elevated  to  the  tiirone,  and  married,  and  these 
and  other  important  events  of  the  day  were  described 
by  the  younger  Goodrich  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
"New  York  Times"  signed  Dick  Tinto,  and  after- 
ward published  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  "  Tri- 
colored  Sketches."  On  the  return  of  the  father  and 
son  they  settled  in  New  York  city,  where  the  son  be- 
came interested  in  dramatic  matters.  He  was  associ- 
ated with  Dion  Boucicault,  William  Stuart, and  Frank 
Warden  in  writing  several  plays,  of  which  "  The  Poor 
of  New  York  "  was  the  most  successful.  Besides  con- 
tributing to  periodicals,  he  published  "  The  Court  of 
Napoleon  "  and  "  The  Tribute  Book,"  a  record  of  the 
efforts  of  Northern  citizens  to  sustain  the  Govern- 
ment and  aid  the  soldiers  during  the  civil  war. 

Ghnham,  Andrew  Jaokwrn,  stenographer,  bom  in  Green 
Creek,  Sandusky  County,  Ohio,  Aug.  2, 1830 :  died  in 
Orange,  N.  J.,  May  19,  1894.  He  was  educated  at 
home  and  in  Spring  Arbor  (now  Hillsdale)  College, 
Michigan,  of  which  his  eldest  brotlier,the  Rev.  D.  M. 
Graham,  was  president,  and  began  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  but  tis  he  could  not  accept  tne  theological 
doctrines  that  he  studied  he  abandoned  the  intention 
and  became  a  bookkeeper  in  New  York  city.  Aft»r 
a  year's  service  he  determined  to  apply  himself  whol- 
ly to  phonetics  and  stenography.  He  returned  to 
Michigan  and  was  first  employed  as  a  stenographer 
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by  the  Leginlature  in  the  session  of  1852-^58.  At  the 
end  of  the  session  he  established  himself  as  a  general 
stenographer  in  Detroit  For  nearly  two  years  he  re- 
ported llenry  Ward  Beecher's  sermons,  and  subse- 
quently many  of  the  antislavery  addresses  of  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  GarrUon  and  Wendell  Phillips.  In  1858 
he  published  "Graham^s  Handbook  of  Standard  or 
American  Phonography,"  based,  on  the  Pitman  sys- 
tem, with  original  moditleations,  abbreviations,  and 
contractions,  and  followed  it  with  "  Graham^s  Phono- 
graphic Dictionary  "  and  a  large  number  of  readers' 
and  students'  aiJs.  He  was  engaged  in  teaching, 
publishing,  and  reporting  in  New  York  city  for  near- 
ly forty  years. 

Qnlum,  Owrge  Baz.  journalist,  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Jan.  18, 1813;  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  July 
18, 1894.  He  received  a  good  preparatory  education, 
began  studying  law,  and  on  the  aeath  of  his  father 
went  to  live  with  an  uncle  on  a  farm,  and  in  1882  ap- 
prenticed himself  to  a  cabinet  maker.  In  1886  he  re- 
sumed the  study  of  law,  and  in  1839  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  While  studying  law  he  contributed  a  series 
of  articles  to  the  Philadelphia  press,  which  led  to  his 
becoming  the  editor,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  "  Saturday  Evening  Post."  He  also, 
with  Charles  J.  Peterson,  purchased  a  small  literary 
periodical  called  "  Atkinson's  Casket,"  and  published 
It  till  1841.  when  he  bought "  The  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine "  ana  united  the  two  under  the  name  of  "  Gra- 
ham's Magazine."  Subsequently  Mr.  Peterson  with- 
drew fVom  the  tirm  and  established  "  Peterson's  Mag- 
azine." Mr.  Graham's  publication  reached  a  large 
circulation,  and  had  among  its  contributors  many  of 
the  most  brilliant  American  writers  of  the  day.  In 
1846-'47  he  purchased  **  The  Philadelphia  North 
American"  and  "The  United  States  Gazette"  and 
merged  them  into  another  publication,  "  The  North 
American."  He  also  associated  with  himself  in  the 
proprietorship  of  this  last  periodical  Morton  McMi- 
chaelj  to  whom  he  afterward  sold  his  interest.  Up  to 
this  time  he  had  been  remarkably  successful,  but  mis- 
fortune now  overtook  him.  He  entered  into 'stock 
operations,  was  inveigled  into  a  spurious  enterprise, 
lost  nearly  all  his  fortune,  and,  removing  to  New 
York  city"  saw  his  ruin  completed  in  Wall  Street. 
For  some  time  afterward  he  edited  the  "  Journal  "  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  but  cataracts  on  both  eyes  compelled 
him  to  retire.  The  cataracts  were  removed,  and  Mr. 
Graham,  unable  to  do  further  literary  work,  was  cared 
for  till  his  death  through  the  trenerosiU'  of  his  former 
partner,  Mr.  Peterson,  and  of  Georee  W.  Childs. 

Graluun,  Jobn,  lawyer,  bom  in  New  York  city  in 
1820 ;  died  there,  April  9, 1894.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  David  Graham,  D.  D.,  a  Scottish  Cameronian 
clergyman,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1808 
and  afterward  gained  distinction  at  the  bar  of  New 
York,  and  a  younger  brother  of  David  Graham,  a 
lawyer,  a  legal  author,  and  Professor  of  the  Law  of 
Pleading  and  Practice  in  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  John  Graham  was  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia College  in  1836,  studied  law  with  his  brother, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  was  twenty - 
one  years  old.  He  never  held  a  public  office,  and  was 
a  candidate  for  one  but  once.  Mr.  Graham  was  best 
known  for  his  management  of  the  defense  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  more  than  ordinarj?^  interest.  He  se- 
cured the  acquittal  of  Daniel  E.  Sickles  on  his  trial 
for  the  murder  of  Philip  Barton  Key  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  18.59,  and  of  Daniel  Mcrarland,  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Albert  D.  Richardson  in  New 
York  city  in  1871,  and  was  counsel  or  associate  in  the 
defense  of  William  M.  Tweed,  "Dan"  Noble,  the 
bank  thief,  "  Eph  "  Simmons  and  other  lotterv  mana- 
gers, and  of  Henry  W.  Jaehne  of  **  boodle-aklermen  " 
notoriety.  He  was  eccentric  in  dress  and  manner, 
irascible  in  temper,  and  most  voluble  in  speech,  but 
displayed  remarkable  care  of  details  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  cases. 

Qnoi^,  Bobert  Smidbii,  military  officer,  bom  in 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  May  24,  1816 ;  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  April   26,   18*94.     He  was  graduated   at  the 


United  States  Military  Academy  in  1888  and  ap- 
pointed a  brevet  2d  lieutenant,  Ist  United  States  In- 
fantry. In  tlie  regular  army  he  was  promoted  1st 
lieutenant,  March  14.  1889 ;  captain.  Sept  8,  1847 ; 
major,  5th  Infantry,  Sept.  9,  1861 :  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, 11th  Infantry,  June  12,  1865;  transferred  to 
16th  Infantry,  March  15,  1869  ;  colonel,  21st  In- 
fantry, Aug.  16, 1871 ;  and  was  retired  Dec.  10, 1878. 
In  the  volunteer  amiy  he  held  the  rank  of  brigadier 

general  from  Oct.  20,  1862,  till  Aug.  24, 1865.  During 
le  civil  war  he  was  brevetted  colonel  for  gallant 
services  in  the  battle  of  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.,  bngadier 
general  for  services  in  the  defense  of  Decatur.  Ala., 
and  migor  general  for  meritorious  services  auring 
the  war.  Gen.  Granger  served  in  the  Indian  war  in 
Florida,  as  assistant  instructor  of  tactics  at  the  Mili- 
tary' Academy,  and  through  the  Mexican  War;  was 
captured  by  the  (Jonfederates  in  Texas  in  1861,  com- 
manded a  division  in  the  districts  of  Nashville  and 
Middle  Tennessee  in  1868,  commanded  the  district  ot 
northern  Alabama,  and  was  engaged  in  the  capture 
of  Gen.  Roddy's  camp,  the  expulsion  of  Gen.  Wheeler 
from  Middle  Tennessee,  and  the  defense  against  Gen. 
Forrest's  raids  in  1864,  and  was  in  command  in  Ala- 
bama in  1865. 

GnUirer,  John  PatnuL,  educator,  bom  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  May  12,  1819  ;  died  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Jan.  25, 
1894.  He  was  crraduated  at  Yale  College  in  1840  and 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1845,  in  the 
meantime  serving  two  years  as  principal  of  Ran- 
dolph Academy.  From  1845  till  1865  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Broadway  Church  in  Norwich,  Conn. ;  from 
1865  till  1«68  of  the  New  England  Church  in  Chica- 
go, 111.;  from  1868  till  1872  was  President  of  Knox 
College;  and  fh)m  1872  till  1878  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  In 
1878  he  was  elected  Professor  of  the  Relations  of 
Christianity  and  Secular  Science  at  Andover,  and 
he  held  the  chair  actively  till  1891  and  as  professor 
emeritus  till  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Corporation  of  Y'ale  College,  and  through  liis  efforts 
Norwich  Free  Academy  was  founded  and  endowed. 
He  had  received  the  degrees  of  D.  D.  and  LL.  D. 

HalMrr,  Gwffge  Aimitamg,  manufacturer,  bom  in 
Springfield,  N.  J.,  Dec.  7, 1827 ;  died  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
April  1, 1894.  He  was  for  some  time  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  in  Newark. 
In  1844  he  established  himself  in  the  wholesale  cloth- 
ing business,  in  which  be  secured  a  lai^e  Southern 
trade.  The  civil  war  broke  up  this  business  and  left 
him  heavily  in  debt,  but  he  subsequently  paid  all  his 
obligations.  He  became  his  father's  partner  in  the 
leather  business  in  1866,  and  continued  active  in  that 
industry  till  his  death.  He  began  his  political  career 
in  1860  as  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  where  he 
served  two  terms,  and  in  1862,  on  the  organization  of 
United  States  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assessor  of  the  5th  District  of  New  Jersey, 
one  of  the  laivest  manufacturing  districts  in  the  coun- 
try. At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  ap()ointed  revenue 
commissioner  to  instruct  the  newly  appointed  revenue 
officers  in  the  Southern  States,  but  he  declined  the 
office.  In  1866  President  Johnson  made  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  remove  him  from  the  office  of  assessor,  and 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Repub- 
lican. He  was  re-elected  in  1870,  oeclined  a  renom- 
ination  in  1872,  was  defeated  for  Governor  in  1874, 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  contest  against  Gen.  Sew- 
ell  for  United  States  Senator  in  1881.  While  in  Con- 
gress he  was  distinguished  by  his  effective  work  in 
committee,  particularly  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Retrench- 
ment appointed  to  examine  the  method 'of  printing 
and  issuing  bonds,  notes,  etc.,  the  results  of  which 
secured  important  reforms  in  the  Treasurj'  Depart- 
ment When  George  H.  Boutwell  became  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  he  ottered  Mr.  Halsev  the  office  of 
register,  but  it' was  declined.  Mr.  Halse^  was  con- 
nected with  many  financial  institutions  of  Newark. 

Hart,  WilUam,  painter,  bom  in  Paisley,  Scotland, 
March  31,  1823 ;  died  in  Mount  Vemon,  N.  Y.,  June 
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17, 1894.  He  accompanied  his  parents  to  the  United 
States  when  a  child,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  coach - 
maker  in  Albany,  who  taught  him  to  decorate  car- 
riage panels.  His  health  compelled  him  to  ^ive  up 
this  work  when  seventeen  years  old,  and,  having  de- 
veloped a  taste  for  an  artistic  career,  he  went  to  Troy 
and  bo^an  painting  portraits  and  studying  landscape 
paiutinj?.  In  1860-'53  he  made  a  sketching  tour  of 
Scotland.  Returning,  he  opened  a  studio  in  New 
York  city  in  1853,  and  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
National  Academy  in  1855  and  an  academician  in 
1858.  lie  was  the  first  President  of  the  Brooklyn 
.Academy  of  Design  and  an  original  member,  and  for 
three  years  President  of  tlie  American  Society  of 
Water  Colorists.  He  made  his  first  exhibition  at  the 
National  Academy  in  1848,  with  "  Coming  from  the 
Mill."  Among  th*e  paintings  subsequently  exhibited 
were  ''Autumn  in  the  Woods  of  Maine"  (1867): 
'•Scene  on  the  Peabody  River,"  water  color  (1868); 
"Twilight  on  the  Brook"  (1869);  "Goshen,  N.  H.," 
and  «  A  Brook  Study  "  (1870) ;  " The  Golden  Hour" 
(1872);  "Morning  in  the  Clouds"  (1874);  "Keene 
Valley"  (1875);  "Landscape  with  Jersey  Cattle" 
(1877);  "Napanock  Creek"  (1884);  "A  Modem  Cin- 
derella" (1885) ;  and  "After  a  Shower"  (1886). 

Harvey,  Jamei  ¥adiaon,  agriculturist,  born  in  Monroe 
County,  Va.,  Sept.  21, 1888 ;  died  near  Junction  City, 
Kan.,  'April  15,  1894.  He  received  a  public-school 
education,  and  practiced  surveying  and  civil  engi- 
neering till  1859,  when  he  removed  to  Kansas  and  en- 
g&ged  m  farming.  In  1861-'64  he  served  in  the  Na- 
tional army  with  the  4th  and  10th  Kansas  Infantry  ; 
in  1865-^66  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
and  in  1867-'68  of  the  State  Senate ;  and  in  1869-'70 
and  1870-71  was  Governor  ot  the  State.  He  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Republican 
to  till  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Alex- 
ander Caldwell,  taking  his  seat  Feb.  12,  1874,  and 
serving  till  March  3, 1877. 

Hatton,  Fnuk,  journalist,  bom  in  Cambridge,  Ohio, 
April  28, 1846 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  80. 
1894.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the  office  or 
the  "Cadiz  Republican,"  Ohio,  and  became  succes- 
sively foreman  and  local  editor.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  98th  Ohio  Infantry, 
which  was  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  in  1864,  and  served 
till  the  close  of  the  war.  From  1869  till  1874  he  edited 
the  "Journal,"  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  and  then 
purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  "  Hawkeye," 
of  Burlington,  Iowa.  While  in  Burlington  he  was 
postmaster  for  several  years.  In  1881  President  Ar- 
thur appointed  him  Assistant  United  States  Postmas- 
ter-General, and  in  1884,  on  the  retirement  of  Judge 
Gresham  from  the  office  of  Postmaster-General,  Mr. 
Hatton  succeeded  to  the  office  which  he  held  till  the 
close  of  President  Arthur^s  administration.  In  Wash- 
iugton  he  was  connected  with  the  "  National  Repub- 
lican "  till  the  close  of  liis  official  term,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Chicago  to  become  editor  in  chief  of  the 
"  Mail."  In  1888  he  returned  to  Washington  as  edi- 
tor in  chief  and  part  proprietor  of  the  "  Post,"  and  re- 
mained there  till  his  death. 

Eayward,  Almiza  Leaflh,  librarian,  bom  in  Easton, 
Mass.,  Aug.  25,  1838 ;  died  in  Cambridge,  Oct.  11, 
1894.  She  was  educated  at  Wheaton  Seminary,  Nor- 
ton, Mass.,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Lucy  Larcom,  and 
afterward  she  taught  in  Cambridge  and  at  Lookout 
Mountain,  Tenn.  Later  she  taught  in  the  Providence 
Normal  School,  and  in  June,  1874,  became  librarian 
of  the  Cambridge  Public  Librarv,  which  office  she 
continued  to  fill  until  the  time  of  her  death.  In  her 
profession  she  was  known  as  a  zealous,  able  worker, 
of  progressive  views  and  desirous  of  keepinfir  in  touch 
with  the  developments  of  library  science.  Under  her 
management  the  library  became  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  jjublic  school,  and  her  services  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  she  lived  were  wannlv  appreciated. 
She  wrote  stories  and  essays,  none  of  wfiich  were  col- 
lected in  book  form,  and 'was  editor  of  "  Illustrated 
Birthday  Book  of  American  Poets"  ^  Boston,  1880), 


and  "  Chimes  and  Rhymes  for  Holiday  Times"  (1882). 
The  first  of  these  was  the  earliest  of  the  author 
birthday  books  issued  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Her  death  resulted  almost  instantly  from  a  fall  re- 
ceived in  the  library  while  she  was  engaged  in  her 
duties  as  librarian.  The  funeral  was  puohc,  and  was 
attended  by  many  members  of  the  city  government, 
and  of  the  literary  profession  as  well  as  by  a  great 
many  other  citizens  of  Cambridge. 

He'aly,  Owrge  Peter  Alexander,  painter,  bom  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  July  15,  lb08;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  June 
24, 1894.  He  began  painting  in  Boston  in  1831 ;  went 
to  Paris,  France,  to  continue  his  studies  and  to  paint 
in  1836 ;  was  called  to  Chicago,  111.,  for  three  weeks 
in  1855,  and  remained  there  till  1867 ;  resided  in 
Europe,  principally  in  Rome,  Italy,  from  1869  till 
1891 ;  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Chi- 
cago. During  his  long  career  he  confined  himself  to 
portraiture,  and,  with  two  notable  exceptions,  to  in- 


dividual canvases.  In  1851  he  completed  a  study  on 
"  Webster^s  Repl^"  to  Hayne,"  in  which  he  introduced 
150  portraits,  wnich  is  now  in  Fanueil  Hall,  Boston  ; 


and  in  1855  he  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  a 
second  large  painting,  representing  Franknn  urging 
the  claims'  or  the  American  colonies  before  I^uis 
XVI,  besides  a  series  of  13  portraits.  During  his 
first  residence  in  Chicago  he  painted  575  portraits. 
Between  100  and  150  of  his  portraits,  many  very  rare, 
were  placed  for  safety  in  the  supposed  fireproof 
building  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  before  he 
went  abroad,  and  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire. 
He  exhibitea  at  tlic  Paris  Salon,  the  National  Aca- 
demy of  Design,  of  which  he  was  an  honorary  mem- 
ber, and  at  the  World^s  Columbian  Exhibition,  and 
received  medals  in  Paris  in  1840  and  1855.  Among 
his  most  notable  paintings—"  taking  oft  heads,"  he 
facetiously  called  his  work,  are  portraits  of  Marshal 
Soult,  now  belonging  to  Mrs.  Admiral  Dalilgren; 
Guizot,  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ;  George  Pea- 
body,  in  South  Danvers,  Ma^s. ;  William  II.  Seward, 
in  the  State  Library  at  Albanv,  N.  Y. ;  Presidents 
Tyler,  John  Quincy  Adams,  tfackson.  Van  Buren. 
Taylor,  Fillmore,  Polk,  Pierce,  Buchanan,  Lincoln, 
ana  Grant;  United  States  Senators  Webster,  Clay, 
and  Calhoun;  several  of  the  ex-Presidents;  William 
B.  Ogden,  of  Chicago ;  Cardinal  McCloskey ;  Prof. 
Guvot ;  Jules  Simon ;  Whitelaw  Reid ;  the  Due  d'Au- 
male,  painted  for  the  Crcrar  Library,  and  William  F. 
Poole,  for  the  Newberry  Library,  both  in  Chicago. 
His  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Portrait  Painter  "  w^as  pub- 
lished after  his  death. 

Hemenway,  Maiy,  philanthropist,  bom  in  New  York 
city  in  1819 :  died  in  Boston,  Mlass.,  March  6,  1894. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Tileston,  a  wealthy 
merchant,  and  the  widow  of  Augustus  Hemenway,  of 
Boston,  who  owned  extensive  silver  mines  in  South 
America,  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  left  to  his 
widow  an  estate  of  about  $15,000,000.  She  thus  be- 
came the  wealthiest  woman  in  Boston.  From  early 
life  she  was  active  in  promoting  benevolent  and  edu- 
cational enterprises,  and  did  so  with  great  liberality. 
In  1876  she  gave  half  of  the  $200,000  necessary  to  save 
the  Old  South  Church  from  being  torn  down.  Two 
years  afterward,  at  her  request.  Miss  C.  Alic«  Baker 
gathered  an  audience  of  the  school  children  of  Boston 
in  the  Old  South  Church,  on  Saturday  mornings,  and 
began  a  series  of  talks  on  topics  connected  with  early 
New  England  history.  This  was  the  beginning  6i 
the  Old  Soutli  Work.  In  the  next  year  a  course  of 
lectures  on  "The  Discovery  and  Colonization  ot 
America  "  was  given  by  John  Fiske,  who  has  since 
delivered  courses  on  other  historical  topics.  The  total 
expense  of  the  Old  South  Work  and  of  the  Childn^n's 
Hour  was  borne  bv  Mrs.  Hemenway.  It  was  she  who 
furnished  Frank  TH.  Cushing  the  means  for  making 
his  first  archfpological  and  ethnological  expedition  to 
the  Zuni  Indians.  She  also  contributed  largely  to 
other  similar  expeditions  in  archfeological  fields  in 
the  United  States,  to  the  funds  of  the  American  Ar- 
chaeological Institute,  and  to  the  publication  of  the 
"  Journal  of  American  Ethnology  and  Arehafology." 
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Her  interent  in  the  public  schools  of  Bonton  led  her 
to  found  new  and  practical  department!}  of  instruc- 
tion, includinjB:  classes  in  cookin);  and  in  gymnastics, 
and  out  of  this  work  grew  the  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics.  She  was  one  of  the  largest  contribu- 
tors to  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School ; 
aided  in  founding  Miss  Bradley ^s  school  at  Wilminsr- 
ton,  N.  C ;  was  active  in  promoting  educational  work 
among  the  Indians ;  and  was  a  patron  of  many  schools 
in  the  South.  Mrs.  Hemenway  bequeatheci  to  tlie 
Peabody  Museum  of  Ethnology  in  Cambridge  the  col- 
lections of  archaeological  specimens  gathered  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  by  Frank  U.  Cushing  and  Dr. 
J.  Walter  Fewkes. 

Harti,  Heiiiiiohj  experimental  discoverer  of  electro- 
magnetic radiation ;  bom  in  Hamburg,  Genuauy, 
Feb.  22,  1857 ;  died  in  Bonn,  Switzerland,  Jan.  1, 
1894.  lie  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Gustavus  Hertz.  After 
receiving  his  primary  education  in  a  private  school 
and  attending  a  high  school  for  one  year  he  began  to 
study  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  civil  engineer,  but 
abandoned  the  idea,  and  afler  servinjo:  his  tmie  in  the 
army  took  a  course  in  physics  at  Munich  under  Hclm- 
holtz,  whose  assistant  ne  became  in  1880.  In  1883  he 
became  Professor  of  Theoretical  Physics  at  Kiel,  and 
in  1885  he  accepted  the  same  chair  in  the  technical 
high  school  at  Carlsruhe.  In  1889  ho  was.  called  to 
succeed  the  celebrated  Clausius  at  Bonn,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.  During  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life  his  health  was  not  good  and  in  the  winter  of 
1892-'93  a  severe  illness  had  prevented  him  from  dis- 
charging his  professional  duties.  A  relapse  proved 
fatal,  the  cause  of  his  death  being  blood  poisoning. 
Prof.  Hertz  devoted  himself  to  electrical  researches. 
His  great  discovery,  which  gave  him  a  world-wide 
reputation  while  he  was  only  thirty  years  of  age,  may 
be  stated  briefly  and  untechnically  as  the  experi- 
mental demonstration  of  the  fact  that  an  electric  dis- 
turbance is  propagated  through  space  progressively, 
and  does  not  move  instantaneously  by  means  of  "  ac- 
tion at  a  distance  ^^;  that  when  the  disturbance  is 
periodic  it  has  all  the  properties  of  a  wave  of  light  or 
radiant  heat,  except  that  the  wave  length  is  much 
longer,  and  that  therefore  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  doubting  the  identity  of  the  two  phenomena ;  in 
other  words,  that  light  is  an  electromagnetic  phenom- 
enon (sec  **  Annual  Cycloi)tedia,"  1889,  p.  694).  To 
appreciate  the  historical  position  of  Hertz  in  the  estab- 
lisnment  of  this  fact,  wnich  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  tlie  domain  of  physics,  comparable  with  the 
discovery  of  universal  gravitation  by  Newton,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  review  the  work  of  some  other  in- 
vestigators. The  idea  that  the  waves  of  light  were 
electromagnetic  was  originated  and  developed  theo- 
retically by  Clerk  Maxwell,  the  English  physicist, 
and  scientific  men  have  long  been  familiar  with  it, 
but  though  it  appeared  probable  its  demonstration 
seemed  to  be  impossible.  The  fact  that  electric  in- 
fluence is  propagated  through  space  has  also  long 
been  known.  Recently  the  introduction  of  rapidly 
alternating  electric  cuirents,  and  the  discovery  that  a 
sudden  discharge,  aa  that  of  a  Leyden  jar,  is  oscilla- 
tory, and,  in  fact,  consists  of  a  current  changing  direc- 
tion at  the  rate  of  many  thousand  times  a  second, 
though  lasting  but  a  small  fraction  of  that  time,  have 
given  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  influence  of  such 
currents  on  surrounding  space.  In  England,  Fitz- 
gerald, Lodge,  and  others  pointed  out  that  they  must 
give  rise  to  waves  of  some  ^ort,  and  various  proposals 
were  made  for  producing  these  waves  continuously 
and  for  measuring  and  experimenting  upon  them,  but 
none  of  these  bore  fruit  Hertz,  who  finally  solved  the 
problem,  was  led  to  work  upon  it  somewhat  indirect- 
ly. In  1879  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  proposed 
the  problem  to  establish  by  experiment  a  relation  be- 
tween electromagnetic  forces  and  dielectric  polariza- 
tion. "While  workiner  upon  this  Hertz's  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  oscillatory  phenomena  of  the  Levden- 
jar  dischanre  just  described.  Later,  at  Carlsrufie,  he 
succeeded  in  producing  electrical  oscillations  of  very 
short  period  (about  one  hundred  milliontli  of  a  sec- 


ond) which  he  described  in  Wiedemann's  "A nnalen  " 
in  1887,  in  a  paper  "  On  Very  Kapid  Electric  Oscilla- 
tions " — the  flrst  of  a  series  of  12  memoirs,  now  be- 
come classical,  which  were  republished  later  in  a 
volume  with  the  title  **  Untersuchungen  fiber  die 
Ausbreitung  der  Elektrischen  Kraft,"  translated  into 
English  in  1893.  The  discoveries  described  in  these 
papers  were  made  possible  by  Hertz's  invention  and 
application  of  a  device  for  detecting  electromagnetic 
waves  in  space,  consisting  of  a  resonatina:  circuit  witli 
an  air  gap,  the  resistance  of  which  is  broken  down 
by  the  well-timed  impulses  of  a  wave  with  which  it 
is  in  tune^  so  that  visible  sparks  are  produced.  This 
enabled  him  to  prove  that  tlie  waves  can  be  reflected, 
transmitted,  refracted,  polarized,  etc.,  exactly  as  light 
waves.  The  steps  that  led  to  this  discovery  had  been 
taken  in  England  rather  than  in  Germany;  hence 
it  was  that  English  physicists  appreciated  their  sig- 
nificance and  importance  before  Hertz's  own  compa- 
triots. "  Continental  science,"  says  I'nuf.  O.  J.  Lodtre, 
**  was,  in  fact,  by  no  means  ripe  for  a  clear  apprecia- 
tion of  these  experiments,  and  even  now  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  a  Continental  philosopher  should  have  reaped 
the  fruits  of  the  theoretical  seed  sown  in  England." 
The  Boyal  Society  bestowed  upon  hira  in  1890  its 
Bumford  medal.  Hertz  was  most  lovable,  and  pos- 
sessed modesty  that  seemed  thoroughly  proof  against 
the  praises  bestowed  upon  him  from  all  sides.  His 
courtesy  and  cordial  recognition  of  the  claims  and 
merits  of  his  coworkers  were  especially  noteworthy. 
Foreign  scientific  men  received  a  hearty  welcome  at 
his  house,  and  his  personal  relations  with  his  students 
were  also  of  the  pleasantest  character.  Though  Prof. 
Hertz  was  an  investigator  rather  than  an  expo- 
nent of  science,  he  could  interest  an  audience  in  nis 
subject,  as  he  showed  in  his  address  in  1889  before 
the  Naturforscher  Versammlung  at  Heidelberg  on 
*'  The  Relations  between  Light  and  Electricity,"  which 
attracted  great  attention  in  Germany,  passing  rapidly 
through  several  editions.  He  left  also  completed  a 
work  on  "  The  Principles  of  Mechanics."  In  addition 
to  the  work  on  electricity  that  has  given  him  his 
fame,  Hertz  experimented  on  the  time  of  contact 
of  elastic  bodies  in  tlie  act  of  rebounding,  and  he 
discovered  the  eflfect  of  ultraviolet  light  in  promot- 
ing the  electrical  dischai^e — a  discovery  that  nas  led 
to  a  long  series  of  investigations,  and  seems  likely  to 
lead  to  iinportant  results.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
English  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  look  favorably  upon  investigations  into 
the  obscure  phenomena  witn  which  it  has  to  do, 
which  are  often  scouted  by  physicists. 

Hinoks,  Edwaid  Whidow,  military  officer,  bom  in 
Bucksport,  Me.,  May  80,  1830;  died  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Feb.  14, 1894.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade 
in  tlie  office  of  the  " Daily  Whig  ana  Courier"  in 
Bangor,  and  was  engaged  in  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing business  in  Boston  in  1849-56.  Under  ap- 
pointment in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth he  prepared  for  publication  the  Stat« 
census  returns  of  1S55.  Subsequently  he  studied  law 
with  Anson  Burlin^ame.  He  began  his  military 
career  in  1859  as  adjutant  of  the  8tli  Massachusetts 
Militia,  and  was  the  first  recorded  volunteer  in  the 
civil  war,  offering  his  services  to  Major  Anderson  for 
the  defense  of  Fort  Moultrie  on  Dec.  18,  1860.  On 
April  15, 1861,  he  offered  his  services  to  Gov.  Andrew, 
on  the  following  day  marched  into  Boston  witli  three 
companies  of  volunteers  from  Marblehead,  and  on  the 
26th  reached  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  commis- 
sioned a  2d  lieutenant  2d  United  States  Cavalry. 
Four  days  afterward  he  was  appointed  lieutenant 
colonel  8th  Massachusetts  Infantry,  and  on  Aug.  3 
following  colonel  of  the  19th  Massachusetts  Infantry. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff',  Va.,  Oct.  21, 
1861 ;  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  April,  1862 ;  the  engage- 
ment at  West  Point,  May  7 ;  Fair  Oaks,  June  1 :  Oak 
Grove,  June  25 :  Peach  Orchard  and  Savage  Station, 
June  29 ;  White  Oak  Swamp  and  Nelson's  Farm, 
June  30 ;  C'hantilly,  Sept.  1  ;  South  Mountain,  Sept. 
14;  Antietam,  Sept.  16  and  17;  Baylor's  Farm,  Va., 
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June  15, 1864:  and  the  assault  on  PeterBburgt  June 
16.  He  wa»  brevetted  colonel,  U.  S.  A.,  for  Antietam ; 
brigadier  general,  U.  S.  A.,  for  Petersburg ;  and  major 
general  of  volunteers  for  gallant  services  during  the 
war.  Gen.  Ilincks  was  wounded  four  times,  twice  at 
Antietam,  where  lie  was  letl  on  the  field  for  dead.  He 
was  commissioned  lieutenant  colonel  40th  Unit«d 
States  Infantry,  July  28, 1866 ;  was  transferred  to  the 
25th  Infantry,  Marcn  15, 1869 ;  and  was  retired  with 
the  rank  of  colonel,  Dec.  15.  1870.  In  1882-'89  he 
was  an  alderman  in  Cambridge,  and  during  his  last 
year  was  president  of  the  boam. 

HuJud,  Ubarles  John,  educator,  bom  in  Hanau,  Ger- 
many, Jan.  9,  1817;  died  in  Amagansett,  Long  Is- 
land, l^.  Y.,  Au^.  21, 1894.  He  attended  the  gymna- 
sium of  his  native  city  from  1827  till  1834,  and  then 
went  to  the  University  of  Marburg,  where  he  studied 
theology  and  philosophy,  taking  his  degree  of  Pli.  D. 
in  1838.  Immediately  afler  graduation  ne  was  called 
to  the  gymnaiilum  in  Rintcln,  Hesse,  where  he  taught 
Latin  and  Greek.  From  Kinteln  he  was  called  to  the 
Polvtechnic  in  Hesse-Cassel,  and  later  to  the  gym- 
nasium of  the  same  city,  remaining^  as  the  Govern- 
ment directed,  several  years  in  each  institution.  His 
next  call  was  to  the  University  of  Marburg,  where 
for  nine  yeare  he  lectured  on  philology  and  philoso- 
phy. In  1855  he  resigned  his  professorship  for  po- 
litical reasons,  and,  coming  to  the  United  States, 
continued  his  educational  work.  In  1867-'69  he  was 
director  of  the  Martha  Institute  in  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
and  from  1869  till  1890  he  was  Professor  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Languages  and  Literature  at  Vassar  Col- 
lege, retiring  from  active  work  in  the  latter  year. 
Dr.  Hinkel  jpublished  '*  Die  Speculative  Analysis  des 
Begriffs  Geist''  in  Rinteln  ;  '^Leitfadcn  bei  dem  Uu- 
terricht  in  der  deutschen  Grammatik  ^  in  Cassel ;  and 
*^  Allgemeinc  Aesthetik  ftir  gebildete  Leser"  in  Mar- 
burg; and  was  also  a  contributor  to  foreign  cyclo- 
psedias. 

Holt,  Joteph,  jurist,  bom  in  Breckinridge  County, 
Ky.,  Jan.  6,  1807  ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  1, 
1894.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Joseph's  College,  Bards- 
town,  and  at  Center  College,  Danville,  began  prac- 
ticing law  in  Elizabeth  town,  Ky.,  in  1828,  and  re- 
moved to  Louisville  in  1832  and  to  Port  Gibson, 
Miss.,  in  1885.  He  acquired 
rapidly  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice, developed  much  pow- 
er as  an  orator,  and  early 
entered  political  life.  At 
the  Democratic  National 
('onventionat  Baltimore  in 
Febmary,  1885,  he  replied 
to  a  fierce  attack  on  his 
friend  Richard  M.  Johnson, 
subsequently  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States, 
in  a  speech  that  was  long 
remembered  for  its  elo- 
quence and  dramatic  de- 
livery. lnl842-'48  he  lived 
in  Louisville,  and  then  spent  several  years  in  Europe, 
settling  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  his  return.  In  1857 
President  Buchanan  appointed  him  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  in  1859  Postmaster-General,  and  in  1860,  on 
the  resignation  of  John  B.  Floj^d,  Secretary  of  War. 
He  co-operated  with  Gen.  Scott  in  the  measures  taken 
to  oreveut  hostile  demonstrations  at  the  inauguration 
of  President  Lincoln,  and  appealed  to  the  citizens  of 
his  native  State  "  to  rouse  themselves  from  their  leth- 
argy and  fly  to  the  rescue  of  their  country  before  it  is 
everla-Htingfy  too  late,"  On  Sept.  8, 1862,  President 
Lincoln  appointed  him  judge-advocate  general  of  the 
army,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  promoted 
brigadier  general  June  22, 1864;  brevetted  major  gen- 
eral for  distinguished  services  in  the  Bureau  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  during  the  war,  March  13, 1865;  and  was 
retired  Dec.  1,  1875.  With  the  exception  of  Gen. 
Cass  he  was  the  only  member  of  the  old  Buchanan 
Cabinet  who  did  not  sympathize  with  the  South.  He 
was  the  first  incumbent  of  the  chief  oltice  in  the  Bu- 


reau of  Military  Justice ;  was  conspicuous  in  various 
courts  martial  and  courts  of  justice,  notably  that  be- 
fore which  President  Lincoln's  assassins  were  ar- 
raigned ;  several  times  declined  Cabinet  offices  ten- 
dered him  since  the  war;  and  delivered  his  last 
speech  at  the  replacing  of  the  flag  on  Fort  Sumter. 

Howe,  William  Bell,  clergyman,  bom  in  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  March  21, 1823 ;  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Nov. 
25,  1894.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  in  1844.  He  assumed  deacon^s  orders  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1847,  and  became 
a  priest  in  tliat  Church  in  1849.  After  being  succes- 
sivelpr  rector  of  St  John's  Church,  Berkeley,  and  St^ 
Philip's,  Charleston,  he  was  consecrated  a.<sistant 
Bishop  of  South  Carolina  in  October,  1871,  and  in 
December  of  that  year,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Davis, 
he  became  the  sixth  bishop  of  the  diocese.  In  1871 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  University 
of  the  South,  and  in  1872  the  same  honor  fVom  Co- 
lumbia College.  He  published  several  sermons  and 
addresses.  His  elder  brother,  John  Budlam  Howe, 
was  a  noted  writer  on  finance.  Bishop  Howe  was  a 
man  of  great  strength  of  character  and  stanch  con- 
victions, and  his  steadiness  of  purpose  was  of  much 
service  in  the  administration  of  a  diocese  in  which 
more  than  one  sharp  discussion  has  occurred.  He 
suffered  an  attack  of  paralysis  two  years  previously  to 
his  death,  and  in  the  summer  of  1898  many  of  his 
duties  were  assumed  by  the  assistant  bishop. 

Hunt,  Alexander  Oamerao,  governor,  bom  in  Ham- 
mondsport,  N.  Y.,  in  1829;  died  in  Tennallytown, 
D.  C,  May  14, 1894.  When  a  child  he  accompanied 
his  parents  to  Freeport,  111.,  where  he  lived  till  1850, 
when  he  went  to  Colorado,  of  which  he  was  Governor 
in  1867-'69. 

Luley,  HenzT  E.,  photographer,  bom  in  1811 ;  died 
in  Nanuet,  Kockland  County,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  6,  1894. 
When  Prof.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  returned  to  thf 
United  States  in  1889  after  learning  the  art  of  mak- 
ing daguerreotypes  from  Daguerre  he  went  to  George 
wT  Prosch,  a  manufacturer  of  instmments  on  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  city,  to  secure  his  aid  in  making 
the  necessary  instruments.  Mr.  Prosch  was  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Mr.  Insley,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
broom-making  on  the  Bowery.  According  to  Mr. 
Insley,  the  first  daguerreotype  of  still  life  made  in 
the  iJnited  States  was  b^  Prof.  Morse  and  Mr.  Prosch, 
and  the  first  life  portrait  by  the  new  process  was  by 
Prof.  Draper.  Messrs.  Prosch  and  Insley  opened  a 
daguerreotype  gallery  at  Broadway  and  Liberty 
Street,  in  which  Prof.  Morse  is  believed  to  have  had 
an  interest,  and  conducted  it  for  nearly  a  year,  when 
**  cool  weather  and  short  days"  forced  them  to  close. 
In  1841  Mr.  Insley  opened  a  gallery  at  Broadway  and 
Cedar  Street,  where  ne  did  a  large  business  for  many 
years.  He  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  operator  to 
take  an  instantaneous  view  of  a  moving  object,  which 
was  a  man  walking  along  the  Bowerv.  The  picture 
was  taken  by  moving  the  camera  as  the  man  walked. 
He  introduced  a  comoination  of  mirrors  and  colored 
glass  by  which  the  eyes  of  a  sitter  were  protected  from 
the  glare  of  direct  sunlight,  and  discovered  a  method 
of  eiving  a  pink  tint  to  tne  cheeks  of  sitters. 

Jay,  John,  lawyer,  bom  in  New  York  city,  June  23, 
1817 ;  died  there,  May  5, 1894.  He  was  of'  Huguenot 
descent,  a  grandson  of  John  Jay,  Franklin^s  associ- 
ate commissioner  in  Paris,  the*  first  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States^  and  a  son  of  William  Jay,  dis- 
tinguished as  a  jurist,  author,  and  i>hiIanthropist. 
In  1836  he  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  in 
the  class  with  Samuel  Blatohford  and  William  R. 
Travers,  and  in  1889  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
From  youth  he  waa  deeply  interested  in  the  anti- 
slavery  movement.  He  became  a  manager  of  the 
New  York  Young  MenV  Anti.slavery  Society  in  1834, 
and  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  cause  till  legalized 
slavery  ceased  to  exist.  He  acted  as  volunteer  coun- 
sel for  many  fugitive  slaves,  presided  over  two  New 
York  State  conventions  of  tne  Free-soil  party,  was 
once  the  candidate  of  that  party  for  Attorney -Gen- 
eral, and  organized  the  series  of  popular  meetings  in 
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the  Broadway  Tabernacle  in  1854.  During  this  pe- 
riod he  was  also  necretary  of  the  Irish  Relief  Com- 
mittee and  a  founder  of  the  Republican  party.  In 
1869  he  wa«  appointed  United  States  minister  to  Aus- 
tria, and  on  reaching  Vienna  he  was  authorized  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  con- 
cerning naturalization. 
A  convention  with 
Count  Beust,  the  Aus- 
trian Premier,wa8signed 
in  1870,  and  ratidcations 
of  the  treaty  were  ex- 
changed on  July  14, 
1871. .  In  November  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Jay  nego- 
tiated another  treaty, 
giving  to  each  coun- 
try protection  in  trade- 
marks. In  1875  he  re- 
signed his  office  and  un- 
dertook to  retire  to  pri- 
vate life;  but  in  1877 
he  was  persuaded  by  Secretary  Sherman,  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  management 
of  the  New  York  customhouse,  and  in  1888  Qov. 
Cleveland  appointed  him  a  Republican  member  of 
the  State  Civil-service  Commission,  of  which  he  was 
elected  president.  Mr.  Jay  was  the  first  President 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  New  York  ^  was  elected 
President  of  the  Union  League  Club  in  1866  and 
1877 ;  was  active  in  the  oi^anization  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society ;  and  for  many  vears  was  a  con- 
spicuous member  and  the  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Columbia  College  in  1891. 
Among  Mr.  Jay's  numerous  publications  were  "  The 
Dignity  of  the  Abolition  Cause  as  compared  with  the 
Political  Schemes  of  the  Day''  (1839);  Caste  and  Sla- 
very in  the  American  Church"  (1843) ;  " The  Proxy 
Bill  and  Tract  Society"  (1859);  *'The  .American 
Church  and  the  American  Slave  Trade"  (1860); 
**The  Great  Conspiracy  and  England's  Neutralitv" 
<1861) ;  **  America  Free  or  America  Slave  "  and  "  The 
Memories  of  the  Past"  (1867) ;  "  The  Church  and  the 
Rebellion";  **  Rome  in  America";  **The  American 
Foreign  Service  " ;  and  "  On  the  Passage  of  the  Con- 
atitutional  Amendment  abolishing  Slavery." 

Johnson,  Barton  W.,  educator,  bom  in  Tazewell 
County,  111.,  in  1838;  died  in  De  Leon,  Texas,  May 
24, 1894.  He  was  educated  at  Bethany  CoUei^e,  W. 
Va. ;  became  a  tutor  there ;  was  President  of  Eureka 
College^  lUinoLs,  and  of  Oskaloosa  College,  Iowa ;  and 
for  many  years  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
General  Christian  Missionary  Convention  of  the  Dls- 
oiples  of  Christ  Besides  editiuj^  the  "Christian 
Evangelist"  and  the**  New  Christian  Quarterly^"  in 
St.  Louis,  he  was  author  of  "  The  Vision  of  the  Ages  " ; 
**  Commentary  on  John  " ;  "  The  People's  New  Tes- 
tament " ;  "  The  Christian  Lesson  Commentary  " ;  and 
•*  Young  Folks  in  Bible  Lands." 

KiimO;  James  Smith,  Shaker  leader,  bom  in  Bam- 
atead,  N.  H.,  July  17,  1820 ;  died  in  East  Canterbury, 
N.  H.,  Jan.  4, 1894.  He  early  accepted  the  principles 
of  the  antislavery  and  temperance  movements ;  re- 
oeived  a  common-school  education ;  was  apprenticed 
to  the  tinman's  trade ;  and  followed  that  occupation 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  till  1842.  Be- 
<;oming  deeplv  interested  in  the  religious  views  and 
life  of  the  Shakers,  he  entered  the  novitiate  family 
of  the  community  at  East  Canterbury,  and  in  1847, 
after  naving  served  the  family  for  som^  time  as  an 
associate  elder  and  trustee,  became  assistant  trustee 
of  the  Church  Family  with  the  well-known  David 
Parker.  He  served  &s  minister,  elder,  and  trustee  till 
the  death  of  Mr.  Parker,  and  then  became  the  senior 
trustee  of  the  oomm unity. 

KfJaaowiki,  Henir  Eorwin,  military  officer,  bom  in 
Poland  in  1806 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  23, 
1894.  He  was  a  son  of  the  chamberlain  to  Stanislaus 
Poniatowski,  the  last  King  of  Poland,  and  of  the 


Countess  Anna  Schulz,  of  Courland.  In  the  upris- 
ing of  1830  he  was  a  general  of  the  revolutionary 
forces  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania,  and  for  seven 
days  held  the  Russian  army  at  bav  while  waiting  for 
promised  relief.  He  then  returned  to  the  main  Polish 
army,  and  on  its  defeat,  in  1831,  he  went  to  Prussia 
to  have  his  wound**  treated.  Soon  afterward  he  re- 
turned to  Poland,  joined  the  army  of  Prince  Czar- 
towriski,  was  detailed  ajs  Minister  of  Finance  for  the 
insurrectionary  Government,  and  held  the  office  till 
the  downfall  of  Cracow,  when  he  escaped  into  Aus- 
tria. There  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  raise 
a  revolutionary  army.  In  1838  he  came  to  tne  United 
States  and  found  employment  in  New  York  city  as  a 
teacher  of  French  and  'Latin,  subsequently  teaching 
in  Richmond,  Va.  In  1848  he  took  part  in  the  revo- 
lution in  Germany,  and,  undertaking  to  settle  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Posen,  was  expelled  from  tlie  coun- 
try by  the  Prussian  Government  He  then  made  his 
home  permanently  in  the  United  Stat«8.  In  the  civil 
war  he  raised  the  31st  New  York  Volunteers.  After 
the  war  he  was  employed  as  a  translator  in  the  State 
and  Treasury  departments  at  Washington  till  about 
1882,  when  he  retired  and  became  a  correspondent  for 
Polish  newspapers.  He  was  credited  with  being  the 
master  of  fourteen  languages.  In  1891  he  founded 
the  Polish  Library  and  Museum  in  Chicago  and  gave 
it  3^000  volumes. 

Kappee,  Alfred,  painter,  bom  in  New  York  city  in 
1850;  died  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  June  17, 1894.  He  was 
a  self-taught  genre  painter ;  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Water-color  Society;  received  the  first 
Hallgarten  prize  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
in  1880 ;  and  became  an  academician  about  a  month 
before  his  death.  He  was  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the 
National  Academy.  His  last  contribution  there  was 
a  painting  entitled  "•  Voudoo,"  and  his  last  to  the  So- 
ciety of  A  merican  A  rtists  was  a  *'  Rain  "  study.  0th  er 
works  of  note  were,  in  oil, "  His  Pipe  and  His  Papers  " 
(1879);  "Village  Oracle"  (1880);  "Preparing  Din- 
ner" (1881);  "Is  this  Life  Worth  Living?"  (1882); 
and  «  T.  B.  Clarke,  New  York :  An  Interior"  (1888) ; 
and  in  water  color,  "  Closing  Hymn  "  and  "  My  Aunt 
Sapphira"(1884). 

Keating,  William  V.,  physician,  bora  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  April  4,  1823;  died  there,  April  18,  1894. 
lie  was  a  nephew  of  William  Hypolitus  Keating,  tlie 
chemist;  and  was  graduated  at  St  Mary's  College, 
Baltimore,  in  1840,  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1844.  In  1861  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  from 
1862  till  1865  was  medical  director  of  the  United  States 
Army  Hospital  at  Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia. He  also  became  medical  director  of  St. 
Agnes's,  St  Mary's,  and  St  Joseph's  hospitals.  Dr. 
Keating  was  the  American  editor  of  Ramsbothani's 
"  Midwifery  "  and  of  Churchill's  "  Diseases  of  Wom- 
en," and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  medical 
literature  of  the  day. 

Kellej,  Henry  B.,  jurist,  bora  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  in 
1823;  died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  June  16,  1894.  He 
was  a  son  of  Judge  William  Kelley,  a  former  United 
States  Senator;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  St 
Louis,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  Orleans;  en- 
tered the  ai*my  as  1st  lieutenant  14th  United  States 
Infantry  on  April  9, 1847,  and  resigned  and  resumed 
practice  at  the  end  of  the  Mexican  War.  On  March 
3, 1865,  he  re-entered  the  army  as  Ist  lieutenant  lOtli 
Infantry,  and  served  principally  on  the  frontier  till 
Feb.  27, 1861,  when  he  resigned  to  enter  the  Confed- 
erate service.  He  was  commissioned  colonel  8th 
Louisiana  Volunteers,  and  ser>'ed  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  In  1866  he  again  returned  to  the  practice  of 
law,  and  from  1884  till  his  death  he  was  a  judge  of 
the  Louisiana  Court  of  Appealb. 

Kelly,  Enraie,  banker,  bora  in  Trillick,  County 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  Nov.  25,  1806 ;  died  in  Now  York 
city,  Dec.  19,  1894.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1830,  was  employed  in  a  dry-^oods  house  in  New  York 
city  for  several  years,  went  into  business  for  himself 
in  Mayaville,  Ky.,  and   subsequently  established  a 
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branch  house  of  his  former  emplovcrB  in  St.  Louih,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  one  of  t&cm.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  gold  excitement  he  went  to  San  Francisco, 
where  for  ten  years  he  was  engaged  in  tlie  dry -goods 
business.  In  1861,  with  Joseph  A.  Donohoe  and  Wil- 
liam HalstoD,  he  founded  the  banking  houses  of  Dono- 
hoe, Ralston  «fe  Co.,  in  San  Franciso,  and  Eujjene  Kelly 
&  Co.,  in  New  York  city.  The  San  Francisco  house 
became  the  Donohoe-Kelly  Banking  Co.;  the  New 
York  house  was  dissolvtid  in  Ma^,  1894,  and  after 
the  latter  date  Mr.  Kelly  applied  himself  to  his  large 
private  interests.  His  lirst  wife.  Miss  Donnelly,  died 
in  1848,  and  he  married  Margaret  Hughes,  a  niece  of 
Archbishop  Hughes,  in  1857.  Mr.  Kell^  was  a 
founder  of  the  Southern  Bank  of  the  State  of'Georgia, 
a  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  ot  Education  of  New  York  for 
thirteen  years,  and  was  active  in  various  char- 
itable organizations  and  on  public  committees.  He 
was  also  a  founder  and  director  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America.  He  left  a  fortune  estimated  at 
over  $20,000,000,  and  bequeathed  H100,000  for  dis- 
tribution among  Boman  Catholic  asylums  and  otlier 
charitable  institutions  in  New  Y^ork  city,  and  $10,000 
to  Hebrew  charitable  institutions.  He  gave  liberally 
in  life,  and  made  no  sectarian  discrimination. 

Kensfidy,  'William  Henzy,  song  writer,  bom  in  Man- 
chester, England,  in  1855 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  8, 18U4.  \Vhile  a  boy  he  followed  tlie  sea,  and 
became  an  expert  ventriloquist  In  1871  he  settled  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  soon  afterward  began  travel- 
ing with  a  prestiaigitateur,  he  giving  exhibitions  of 
ventriloquism.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  New 
York  city  in  1874,  and  within  two  years  of  his  death 
was  successively  connected  with  Haverly's  Minstrels, 
Tony  Pastor's  company,  and  the  San  Francisco  Min- 
strels, and  for  a  time  managed  an  amusement  place  on 
Eighth  Street,  New  York  city.  He  was  widely  known 
as  a  song  writer,  had  composed  more  than  200  songs, 
and  had  written  a  play  and  an  opera  which  he  intended 
to  produce  during  the  winter  orhis  deatli.  Among  the 
most  popular  ot  his  songs  were  *'  Cradle's  Empty, 
Baby's  gone":  "A  Flower  from  Mother's  Grave'''; 
" Little  Empty  Stockings  by  the  Fire " ;  "I  had  Fif- 
teen Dollars  in  my  Inside  Pocket " ;  "  Hush  I  don't 
wake  the  Baby  " ;  "'Say  A  u  Re  voir,  but  not  Good-by  " ; 
"  I  owe  Ten  Dollars  to  O'Grady  " ;  "  Grandmotlier's 
Birthday  " ;  and  "  An  Old-fashioned  Photograph." 

Keppier.  Joieph,  caricaturist,  born  in  Vienna,  Austria, 
Feb.  1,  1838;  died  in  New  York  city.  Feb.  19, 1894. 
In  early  youth  he  displayed  an  aptituae  for  drawing 
and  designing  and  a  desire  for  a  theatrical  life,  and 
his  first  etforts  in  these  lines  were  in  ornamenting  the 
.  fancv  cakes  made  in  his  father's  bakery,  and  in  taking 
smafl  parts  in  theatricfd  and  operatic  performances, 
Subsequently  he  studied  art  in  ftalv  for  a  short  time, 
and  made  several  appearances  in  Vienna  as  an  opera 
sinfirer.  In  1868  he  came  to  the  United  States  and 
undertook  to  study  medicine  in  St.  Louis,  but  find- 
ing this  uncongenial  he  returned  to  the  stage,  became 
a  manager  and  a  bankrupt,  and  enga^^ed  in  drawing 
humorous  pictures.  While  in  St  Louis  he  establislied 
an  illustrated  periodical,  called  first  "  The  Star 
Chamber"  and  atlerward  "Puck,"  in  the  Gennan 
language ;  but  the  venture  was  unsuccesKful.  In  1872 
he  removed  to  New  York  city,  found  employment  as  a 
caricaturist  with  Frank  Leslie,  and  remained  there 
till  1877,  when,  with  Adolph  Schwarzmann,  then 
employed  in  the  Leslie  composing  room,  he  revived 
**  pQcIc "  as  a  Gennan  periodical.  Its  success  was 
such  that  within  a  few  months  he  brought  out  an 
English  edition  also.  A  number  of  social  and 
political  hits  gave  '*  Puck  "  a  wide  reputation,  and 
made  its  chief  artist  famous.  Mr.  Keppler  was  a 
member  for  many  vears  of  the  Liederkrtuiz  Society, 
and  the  designer'of  most  of  the  historical  processions 
at  it»  annual  balls.  He  was  the  first  artist  to  intro- 
duce cartoons  in  colors,  and  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  his  whole  art  work  was  tlie  adaptation  of  classical 
and  mytholoi^ical  subjects  to  moKiern  conditions  of 
social  and  political  life. 


Eenhaw,  Joaeph  BreTaid,  military  oiiicer,  bom  in 
Camden,  S.  C,  Jan.  5,  1822 ;  died  there,  April  18, 
1894.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843,  and  waa  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1852-'57,  and  of  the 
Secession  Convention  in  1860.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  he  raised  the  2d  South  Carolina  Rcfiriment,. 
and  commanded  it  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
In  1862  he  was  promoted  brigadier  general,  and 
throughout  the  Peninsula  campaign  commanded  a 
brigade  in  McLaws's  division.  At  Gettysburg  he 
led  the  attack  by  Longstreet's  corps,  losing  more 
than  half  of  his  brigade.  He  was  then  ordered  to 
the  West,  where  he  took  part  in  tlie  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga  and  in  the  siege  of  Knoxville.  In  1864  he 
was  promoted  mtgor  general,  returned  to  Vir^nia, 
and  in  Lee's  final  campaign  commanded  a  division^ 
with  which  he  checked  the  advance  of  the  National 
army  at  Spottsylvania  till  Lee's  arrival,  co-operated 
with  Gen.  Early  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  surrendered  at^ 
Sailor's  Creek,  April  6, 1865.  He  was  imprisoned  for 
several  months  at  Fort  Warren,  and  afterward  re- 
sumed his  law  practice  in  Camden.  In  1865-'66  he  was 
President  of  the  State  Senate ;  in  1877-'98  was  judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  State ;  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  postmaster  of  Camden. 

JQrkland,  Joseph,  author,  bom  in  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  7,  1830 ;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  April  29, 1894.  He 
was  the  son  of  Prof.  William  Kirkland,  of  Hamilton 
College,  and  Caroline  Stansbury  Kirkland,  an  author 
of  note.  He  removed  to  Chicago  in  1856^  and  at  the 
opening  of  tlie  civil  war  enlisted  as  a  pnvate  in  the 
12th  Illinois  Infantry  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  m^jor. 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  Chicago,  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  his  profes- 
sion with  success  for  several  ^ears.  After  1890  his  at- 
tention was  mainly  given  to  literary  pursuits.  He  wa<% 
the  author  of  "  Zury  :  The  Meanest  Man  in  Spring 
County"  (Boston,  1887);  "The  McVeys"  (B«iton, 
1888) ;  »*  The  Captain  of  Company  K  " ;  "  The  Story  ot 
Chicai^) " ;  "  History  of  the  Chicago  Massacre  of  181 2.-' 
Ho  belonffod  to  a  number  of  literary  societies  in  Chi- 
cago and  New  York,  and  was  the  firet  President  ot  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club.  "  Zury  "  and  "  The  Mc- 
Veys" are  studies  of  pioneer  life  in  Illinois,  and^ 
though  wanting  in  literary  finish,  are  both  truthful 
and  sympathetic. 

Kiriirood,  Bamnel  JonUui,  lawyer,  bom  in  Harford 
County,  Md.,  Dec.  20, 1813  ;  died  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,. 
Sept  1,  1894.  He  received  a  limited  academic  edu- 
cation in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  was  employed  as  a 
drug  clerk  in  1827-'84 ;  re- 
moved to  Richland  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  in  1835 ;  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1843.  After  practicing  at 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  for  two 
years,  he  was  elected  pros- 
ecuting attorney  for  the 
county,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  term  was  re-elected. 
In  1860-'61  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  con- 
vention that  framed  the 
S resent  Constitution  of 
Ihio.  He  removed  to 
Johnson  County,  Iowa,  in 
1855;  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  in  1856;  and  was  chosen  Governor  of 
Iowa  in  1859  and  1861.  His  first  administration  was 
so  satisfactory  that  he  was  renominated  without  op- 
position. At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  re- 
sponded promptly  to  the  President's  call  for  volun- 
teers, and  soon  had  Iowa's  quota  of  troops  in  the  field. 
Among  the  many  acts  for  which  he  was  afterward 
held  ill  high  esteem  was  the  prudent  management  by 
which  he  saved  the  State  $500,000  out  of  the  $80O,0lKV 
appropriated  for  defense  bonds.  While  he  was  in 
his  second  term  President  Lincoln  appointed  him 
minister  to  Denmark,  but  he  declined  the  otfice  from 
a  sense  of  duty  to  his  State,  and  the  appointment  was 
kept  open  to  the  close  of  his  second  term,  when  he 
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was  again  constrained  to  decline,  although  the  Senate 
had  confirmed  the  appointment  In  1866  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired tenn  of  James  Harlan,  in  1875  was  a  third  time 
elected  Governor,  and  in  1876  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  for  the  full  term.  After  ho  had  served 
in  the  Senate  for  four  years  President  Garfield  called 
him  to  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  from 
which,  in  1882,  he  retired  to  private  life. 

TmiiiMw  Ourl  Wilhelm,  educator,  bom  in  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  in  1818;  died  in  South  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  Feb.  26, 1894...  He  was  educated  at  the  Military 
Colle>fe  and  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
his  native  city.  After  spending  several  years  as  a 
teacher  of  drawing  in  England,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  about  1850.  For  twenty  years  he  taught 
drawing,  and  then  settled  in  South  Norwalk,  where 
he  erected  an  astronomical  observatory,  which  was  one 
of  the  best  equipped  in  the  State.  Prof.  Knudsen 
originated  a  system  of  drawing  that  has  been  intro- 
duced into  many  institutions,  devised  a  simplified 
system  of  spelling  reform,  and  {)ublished  a  pronounc- 
ing dictionary  and  other  oooks  in  the  interest  of  pho- 
netic spelling.  In  1892  he  opened  a  lecture  hall  for 
religious  service  in  English  and  German  and  for  free 
lectures  in  secular  studies. 

Kooh,  Oarl  Joaeph,  hymnologist,  bom  in  Ilesse-Cassel, 
Germany,  March  10,  1809;  died  in  Allentown,  Pa., 
Feb.  2. 1894.  He  studied  Latin,  German,  French, 
En^lisn,  and  theolotry,  and  for  several  yean  was  an 
active  Roman  Catholic  priest.  In  1839,  having  with- 
drawn from  the  priesthood  and  married  his  servant, 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  found  employment 
in  Philadelphia  as  private  tutor  in  classical  lan- 
guages, lecturer  on  religious  themes,  and  editor  succes- 
sively of  the  "  Tri- Weekly  Minerva  "  and  tlie  **  Phil- 
adelphia Democrat."  In  *1846-'47  he  was  editor  of 
"  The  National "  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  in  1848,  of  the 
**  Maryland  Democrat "  in  Baltimore ;  in  1849,  of  the 
^National  Democrat ^^  in  Chicago;  and  in  1850,  at 
the  request  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  he  went  to  Soring- 
field.  111.,  and  established  the  "  Democratic  Flag  of 
the  Union."  Subsequently  he  returned  to  Baltimore 
as  co-editor  of  the  ''  German  Correspondent."  In  1862 
he  became  editor  of  the  **  Welt  Bote  "  in  Allentown. 
About  1881  he  entered  a  monastery  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Pa.,  and  during  the  past  eight  years  he  had 
been  a*n  inmate  of  the  Liehigh  County  poorhouse,  in 
Allentown.  Among  his  devotional  works  were  "  God 
is  my  Heritage  " ;  ^  Glory  to  Jesus  Christ " ;  "  Halle- 
liyah  " ;  **  Zion  " ;  and  versifications  of  a  number  of  the 
Psalms  and  Lamentations.  While  in  Baltimore  he 
published  a  Latin  text-book  and  ''  Illustrious  Men  of 
America,  from  Columbus  to  Jackson." 

Koiokarbaoksr^  Dttvid  Bnal,  clergyman,  bom  at  Schagh- 
ticoke,  New  \ork,  Feb.  24,  1833;  died  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  Dec.  81, 1894.  He  was  the  youngest  son 
or  Herman  Knickerbocker  (the  original  spelling  of 
the  name),  a  famous  New  York  lawyer  and  congress- 
man, and  a  descendant  of  Herman  Jansen  Knicker- 
bocker, one  of  the  earliest  Dutch  settlers  in  America. 
He  received  his  education  at  Trinity  College  and  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  from  the 
latter  institution  in  1856.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in 
the  same  year,  and  a  year  later  took  priest^s  orders 
in  Gethsemane  Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  He  was 
rector  of  this  church  until  Oct.  14,  1883,  when  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Indiana  in  St.  Markka  Church, 
Philadelphia.  His  abilities  had,  however,  been  earlier 
recognized  by  the  Church  at  large,  for  in  1877  he  had 
been  chosen  Missionary  Bishop  of  New  Mexico,  an 
ofiice  which  he  had  declined.  He  was  an  untiring 
worker,  and  his  executive  and  administrative  talent 
placed  nim  in  the  front  rank  of  American  bishops. 

KmhUel,  Helen  Vixginift  (Osbanie),  writer,  born  in  Bir- 
mingham, Conn. ;  died  in  New  York  city,  May  10, 1894. 
She  was  educated  at  Castleton  Seminary,  'Vennont, 
and  at  Vassar  College.  Before  leaving  Vassar  she 
became  assistant  editor  of"  Wood's  Household  Maga- 
zine," published  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.  In  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  where  she  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  literary 


life,  she  had  charge  of  the  department  in  the  "  Cin- 
cinnati Weekly  Gazette  "  known  as  "  The  Rockery ,"^ 
and  her  contributions  were  signed  *'  Rollinff  Stone.** 
Her  writings  were  chiefly  for  children.  While  con- 
ducting "  The  Rockery  "  she  became  editor  of  "  Golden 
Hours,"  a  magazine  published  for  some  years  in  Cin- 
cinnati under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  She  also  became  a  contributor  to  "The 
Independent,"  of  New  Y'ork  city.  In  1877  she 
married  Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  musical  critic,  then  of 
Cincinnati,  now  of  the  "  New  York  Tribune."  Mrs. 
Krehbiel.  was  an  accomplished  organist,  and  while  in 
Cincinnati  played  in  St.  PauPs  Methoaist  Episcopal 
and  the  Second  Presbvterian  churches,  and  in  New 
York  city  in  the  Washington  Square  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  till  within  a  few  months  of  her 
death. 

L^iluun,  WiDiam  B.,  genealogist,  bom  in  Bethel^ 
Oxford  County,  Me.,  in  1828:  died  in  Togus,  Me.,  Feb. 
22,  1894.  He  was  graduated  at  the  New  Y'ork  Med- 
ical College  in  1858^  practiced  medicine  in  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  till  1872,  and  was  subsequently  en- 
gaged in  literary  work.  From  1871  till  1885  he  was 
editor  of  the  "  Maine  Farmer  " ;  in  1875-78  edited  and 
published  the  "  Maine  Genealogist  and  Biographer  " : 
and  for  two  years  was  editor  or  "  Farm  and  Health." 
He  was  the  author  of  histories  of  Woodstock,  Paris,. 
Norway,  and  Rumford,  and  compiler  of  the  Bradbury 
and  eight  smaller  genealogies,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  compiling  a  history  of  the  Hill  family. 

Lfttto,  ThamM  0.,  journalist,  bom  in  Fifeshire,  Scot- 
land, in  1818 ;  died  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  May  12, 1894. 
Ho  was  graduated  at  St  Andrew^s  University,  and  be- 
gan preparing  himself  for  the  law,  but  the  success  ot 
several  early  poems  induced  him  to  e'^age  in  litera- 
ture. His  first  publications  were  in  "  BlackwelPs  Mag- 
azine." For  some  time  he  aot^  as  private  secretary  to 
Prof.  William  E.  Aytoun,  the  essayist  and  poet  In 
1847  he  published  *'  The  Minister's  Kailyard,"  which 
contained  several  poems  that  have  since  been  popular 
in  Scotland.  Mr.  Latto  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1851,  and  had  since  been  editor  of  "  The  Scottish 
American "  and  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Brooklyn 
"Eagle,"  the  Brooklyn  "Times,"  "The  Christian 
Union,"  and  other  joumals.  In  1892  he  published 
a  second  volume  of  poems  entitled  "Memorials  of 
Auld  Lan)][  Syne."  More  recently  he  had  edited  the 
poems  of  his  old  friend  Hero  Ainslie. 

Lawienoe,  Eugene,  historical  writer,  bom  in  New 
York  city,  Oct  10, 1823;  died  there,  Aug.  17,  1894. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  in  1841;  studied  law  at  Harvard;  and 
practiced  for  a  brief  period  in  New  York  city.  Find- 
ing literature  more  congenial  than  law,  he  went  to 
Europe,  and,  by  svstematic  reading  and  study  in  the 
great  libraries  of  London  and  Paris,  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  much  subsequent  historical  work.  On  his 
retum  to  New  York  city  he  became  a  contributor  to 
periodical  literature.  He  wrote  for  several  magazines  ; 
furnished  special  articles  on  Hume,  Gibbon,  and 
Cowper  to  the  "New  American  Cyclopaedia";  and 
edited  a  "  Smaller  History  of  Rome."  Between  1857 
and  1892  he  presented  many  papers  of  interest  to  the 
New  York  Historical  Society.  Among  his  numerous 
publications  were  "Lives 'of  Britisn  Historians" 
(1855) ;  "  Historical  Studies"  (1856);  "  Literary  Prim- 
ers "  (1880);  "The  Jews  and  their  Persecutors"; 
"The  Mystery  of  Columbus";  and  "Columbus  and 
his  (Contemporaries." 

Llbbej,  ArteniM,  jurist,  bom  in  Freedom,  Me.,  Jan. 
8,  1823;  died  in  Augusta,  Me.,  March  16, 1894.  He 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844,  and 
practiced  in  xVlbion,  Me.,  till  1858,  and  afterward  in 
Augusta.  In  1852  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature; 
in  1856  was  a  member  of  Gov.  Samuel  Wells^s  execu- 
tive council :  and  in  January,  1875,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention.  Gov. 
Dingley  appointed  him  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Maine  on  April  24,  1875;  Gov. 
Robie  reappointed  him  on  Jan.  11,  1888 ;  and  Gtov. 
Burleigh*,  on  Jan.  10, 1890. 
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Lodkwood,  Samnel,  naturalist,  bora  in  Mansfield, 
England,  in  1819 ;  died  in  Freehold,  N.  J.,  Jan.  9, 
1894.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  childhood; 
was  graduated  at  the  Oniversity  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1847,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  1850; 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Yoik  Classis 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  After  holding  pastorates 
in  Cortland  and  Gil  boa,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Keyport,  N.  J., 
he  retired  from  the  ministry  in  1867,  and  became 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J.  Dr.  Lockwood  was  President  of  the 
New  Jersey  Microscopical  Society  for  many  years, 
and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  scientific  literature. 

Lord,  John,  Historical  lecturer,  born  in  Berwick, 
Me.,  Sept.  10,  1809;  died  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  Dee. 
15,  1894.  He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College 
in  1838,  studied  theology  at  Andover,  and  was  suc- 
cessively pastor  of  Congregational  churches  in  New 
Marlborough  and  Stockbridge,  Mass.  He  soon  with- 
drew from  the  ministry,  and  for  tity  years  devoted 
himself  to  lecturing  on  historical  subjects  in  a  great 
number  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States. 
Between  1848  and  1846  he  lived  in  England,  where 
he  lectured  on  *'  The  Middle  Ages."  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  tlie  University  of  New  York  in 
1864,  and  from  1866  to  1876  was  lecturer  on  history 
at  Dartmouth.  He  published  the  following  works: 
*'  Modem  History  from  the  Time  of  Luther  to  the 
Fall  of  Napoleon''  (Philadelphia,  1860;  London, 
1853) ;  "  A  New  History  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  Schools"  (1850);  "The  Old  Roman 
World  "  (1867) ;  "  Ancient  States  and  Empires  "  (1869) ; 
**  Ancient  History :  A  Text-Book  for  Colleges  "  (1870) ; 
"  Points  of  History  »  (1881) ;  «  Life  of  Emma  Willard  " 
(1888) ; "  Beacon  Lights  of  History  "  (1888  et  Mq.).  The 
closing  volume  oi  "Beacon  Lights"  was  nnished 
by  him  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  As  a 
lecturer  he  exerted  much  influence  for  a  long  period, 
and  the  interest  he  awakened  in  historical  study  was 
widespread,  and  productive  of  excellent  results. 

Low,  IMeriok  F.,  diplomat,  bora  in  Frank  port 
(now  Winterport),  Me.,  m  1828 ;  died  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  July  21,  1894.  He  was  educated  at  the 
common  school  of  his  native  place  and  at  Hampden 
Academy;  began  his  business  career  in  Boston  in 
1846,  and  went  to  California  in  1849.  After  spending 
several  months  in  the  mines,  he  settled  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  engaged  in  the  shipping  business,  first  in 
partnership  with  Henry  Lambert  and  afterward  with 
nis  two  brothers.  In  1854,  on  the  organization  of  the 
Califoraia  Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  firm  of 
Low  Brothers  sold  their  business  to  the  company, 
and  Frederick,  contributing  his  interest  in  two  steam- 
ers, became  a  director  in  it.  From  1855  till  1861  he 
was  engaged  in  banking.  In  1861  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  as  a  Republican,  where  he  served  till  March 

4,  1863,  when  he  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port 
of  San  Francisco.  On  Sept.  1,  following,  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  California,  and  he  served  from 
December,  1863,  to  December,  1867.  In  October, 
1869,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  China,  where  he 
remained  till  tne  siunmer  of  1874.  During  this  pe- 
riod occurred  the  terrible  Tientsin  massacre.  In  the 
excitement  growing  out  of  the  occurrence  and  the 
troubles  arising  from  it  Minister  Low  was  influen- 
tial in  forcing  the  Emperor  to  recognize  the  dignity  and 
power  of  foreign  ministers,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
5  foreigners  that  were  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  ruler  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  On  returning  to 
San  Francisco  he  became  chiefmanagcr  of  the  Anglo- 
California  Bank. 

ICaoanley,  Daniel,  military  officer,  bora  in  New  York 
city,  Sept.  8,  1889;  died  in  Managua,  Nicaragua,  July 

5,  1894.  In  early  youth  he  removed  to  Butfalo,  N.  Y., 
where  he  learned  the  bookbindcr^s  trade,  and  ac- 
quired his  first  knowledge  of  military  life  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  74th  militia  regiment  Sliortly  before  the 
civil  war  he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  at  the 
firing  on  Fort  Sumter  he  enlisted  in  the  11th  Indiana 
Volunteers,  the  first  regiment  in  that  State 'that  re- 


ceived marching  orders.  At  the  end  of  its  three 
months^  service  the  regiment  re-enlisted,  soon  joined 
Gen.  Grant^s  army  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  served 
through  the  campaigns  of  1862.  He  was  promoted 
m^or  in  April,  1862,  and  lieutenant  colonel  soon  af- 
terward ;  took  part  in  the  Mississippi  river  campaign ; 
and  was  wounded  at  Champion  Hills  during  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  again  at  Cedar  Creek  while 
commanding  the  dd  brigade,  2d  division,  19th  Army 
Corps.  Both  Gens.  Grant  and  Sheridan  recom- 
mended him  for  promotion.  He  was  brevetted  briga- 
dier general,  and  assigned  to  command  the  defenses 
of  Baltimore ;  was  mustered  out  with  his  old  regi- 
ment in  Indiana  in  August,  1865 ;  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  9th  Hegiment,  Hancock's  Veteran 
Army  Corps;  and  retired  from  military  service  in 
Marcn,  1866.  After  the  war  he  served  tliree  terms  as 
mayor  of  Indianapolis ;  was  chief  of  the  appointment 
division  of  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  and  for  several  years  was  identified  with  the 
construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

HoOaiilflj,  Edwaid  Y.,  naval  officer,  bom  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Nov.  2,  1827;  died  in  Jamestown,  K.  I.,  Sept. 
14,  1894.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  tne 
United  States  navy  oh  Sept.  8, 1841 :  was  promoted 
passed  midshipman,  Aug.  10, 1847,  master,  July  1, 1855, 
and  lieutenant,  S.ept.  14,  following  j  resigned,  Aug.  19, 
1859 ;  re-entered  tne  service  as  acting  lieutenant.  May 
16,  1861;  promoted  lieutenant  commander,  July  16, 
1862,  commander,  Sept.  27, 1866,  captain,  Sept.  3,  1872, 
commodore,  Aug.  7, 1881,  and  rear  admiral,  March  2, 
1885;  and  was  retired  Jan.  25,  1887.  During  his 
naval  career  he  was  on  sea  service  twenty-one  years 
and  ten  months,  on  shore  or  other  duty  thirteen 
years  and  four  months,  and  was  unemployed  seven- 
teen years.  He  served  in  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron in  1849-'62 ;  the  East  India  squadron  in  1862-'56 ; 
was  present  at  the  attack  on  pirates  in  the  China  seoa 
in  1855 ;  on  the  "  Niagara  *'  during  the  laying  of  the 
first  Atlantic  cable;  and  at  the  Naval  Observatory  in 
1858-^59.  After  re-entering  the  service,  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  Atlantic  blocKading  squadron  in  1861- 
'62;  commanded  the  "Fort  Henry,"  Eastern  Gulf 
blockading  squadron,  1862-^68 ;  was  in  the  boat  attack 
on  Bayport,  Via.,  and  two  skirmishes;  commanded 
the  ''  I'loga,'^  East  Gulf  blockading  souadron,  1863- 
'64, and  the  "Benton,"  Mississippi squaaron,  1864-'66; 
and  was  on  special  duty  in  Pnilaaelphia,  1866-^67. 
Ailer  the  war  he  was  on  duty  at  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard,  at  the  Naval  Asylum.  Philadelphia,  and  as 
commandant  of  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard  and  of 
the  Pacific  squadron. 

KoOanll,  Joirn  A.,  operatic  manager,  bora  in  Scot- 
land in  1846  •  died  in  Greenboro,  N.  C.,  Nov.  12, 1894. 
He  came  to  tne  United  States  with  his  parents  when 
a  boy  ;  began  studying  fur  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood at  Mount  St  Mary^s  College,  Emmettsbui^, 
Md. ;  and  was  appointed  a  sergeant  in  the  first  mili- 
tary company  raised  in  Maryland  to  support  the  Con- 
federacy. During  the  civil  war  he  rose  to  the  rank  ot 
brevet  lieutenant  colonel.  After  the  war  he  sup- 
ported Gen.  Mahone  in  his  political  campaigns,  was 
elected  to  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1873,  and  began 
practicing  law  in  Baltimore.  One  of  his  first  clients 
was  John  T.  Ford  (see  obituary  in  this  volume),  who 
was  anxious  to  be  released  from  a  contract  with  the 
owners  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater,  New  York  city, 
where  Mr.  Ford  had  expected  to  produce  a  new  opera 
by  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  After  consulting 
with  the  comiwscrs  and  obtaining  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  tne  new  opera,  Mr.  McCaull  took  Mr. 
Ford's  contract,  producea  "  Pinafore  "  with  the  origi- 
nal English  company  for  four  weeks  at  a  loss  of 
$5,000,  and  then  brought  out  the  new  opera  "The 
Pirates  of  Penzance,"  which  was  performed  for  nine 
weeks  at  a  profit  to  Mr.  McCauU  of  $17,000.  This 
event  led  him  to  abandon  his  law  practice  and  apply 
himself  to  operatic  management  At  first  he  lost 
much  money  at  the  Biiou  Opera  House,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  '"  Olivette  "  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
successive  nights,  and  of  the  ''  Mascotte''  more  than 
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two  hundred  times,  turned  the  tide  in  his  favor.  After 
this  he  controlled  the  productions  at  the  Casino  for 
three  years,  and  held  his  opera  company  together  till 
within  a  few  years  of  his  death. 

ICoOodi,  James,  educator,  bom  in  Carskeoch,  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland,  April  1,  1811;  died  in  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  Nov.  6, 1894.  Ho  was  the  son  of  a  farmer;  at- 
tended a  parochial  school  till  he  was  thirteen  years 
old;  then  went  to  Glasgow  College  for  five  years; 
and  studied  theology 
in  the  CJniversity  of 
Edinburgh,  principal- 
ly under  Drs.  Chal- 
mers and  Welsh,  in 
1829-'84.  While  in 
the  latter  institution 
ho  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  for  an 
uHsav  on  the  Stoic 
phil4isophy.  In  1834 
ne  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  in  the 
toUowine  year  was 
ordained  pastor  of 
Abbey  Chapel,  Ar- 
broath, in  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Four 
years  afterward  he 
was  presented  by  the  Crown  to  the  first  charge  in 
the  old  cathedral  city  of  Brechin^  with  1,400  com- 
municants. In  1843  he  united  with  other  clergy- 
men in  forming  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
spent  several  years  in  establishing  it  securely.  Ho 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in 
the  newly  opened  Quoen^s  College,  Belfast,  Ireland, 
in  1851,  ana  remained  there  for  sixteen  years,  and 
during  a  part  of  the  time  was  also  examiner  in  ethics, 
under  the  system  of  com()otition  for  the  civil  offices 
in  India.  In  1858  he  visited  the  principal  German 
universities  and  became  acquainted  with  the  German 
philosophy ;  in  1866  he  came  to  the  United  States  to 
visit  the  colleges  and  theological  seminaries ;  in  May, 
1868,  he  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  and  on  Oct.  27, 
following,  he  was  inaugurated.  He  held  the  office 
till  1888,  when  his  resignation  was  accepted,  and  he 
was  elected  president  emeritus.  He  retained  the 
Professorship  of  Philosophy  till  1890.  During  his 
administration  the  number  of  students  in  the  college 
increased  from  264  to  604,  and  the  instructors  from 
10  professors,  4  tutors,  and  2  teachers,  to  35  professors, 
3tutorBj  and  several  assistants  and  lecturers,  and  the 
institution  was  raised  financially  to  a  higher  rank 
than  it  had  ever  had.  He  made  many  innovations  in 
the  curriculum  and  management  of  the  college,  and 
applied  himself  wholly  to  promoting  its  interests,  his 
«ole  relaxation  seeming  to  be  in  autuorship,  particu- 
larly of  a  controversial  character.  Both  his  aadressea 
and  contributions  to  periodicals  and  his  more  elabo- 
rate works  are  voluminous.  His  principal  publica- 
tions are :  "  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government, 
Physical  and  Moral "( Edinburgh,  1850;  5th  ed.,  re- 
vised, London,  1856) ;  with  George  Dickie,  M.  D,, 
**  Typical  Fonns  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation " 
<185o) ;  "  The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  inductively  in- 
vestigated" (1860);  "The  Supernatural  in  Rela- 
tion to  the  Natural  "  (1862);  "Examination  of  Mill's 
Philosophy:  Being  a  Defense  of  Fundamental 
Truth"  (1866) ;  "  The  Laws  of  Discursive  Thought: 
Being  a  Treatise  on  Formal  Logic"  (New  York, 
1869);  "Chrwtianity  and  Positivism"  (18Y1):  "The 
Scottish  Philosophy"  (1874);  "The  Emotions" 
<1880);  "  The  Philosophical  Series"  (1882-'86  ;  com- 
bined in  2  vols.,  under  the  titles  of  ^'  Realistic  Phi- 
losophy "  and  "  Psycliology  of  the  Motive  Powers," 
1887;;  "The  Religious  Aspect  of  Evolution"  (188S); 
**  The  Prevailing  T?pes  of  Philosophy :  Can  thev 
logically  reach  Reality  f "  (1890);  "The  Tests  of 
Various  Kinds  of  Truth"  (1891);  "Our  Moral  Na- 
ture "  (1898) ;  and  "  Philosopli  v  of  Reality  "  (1894).  He 
received  the  degrees  of  S.  T.  D.  from  Brown  Univer- 


sity in  1868:  LL.  D.  from  Aberdeen  in  1850,  and 
Harvard  ana  Washington  and  Jefferson  colleges, 
in  1868:  and  D.  T/it  from  Queen^a  College,  Belfast 

MoDill,  JameB  Wilson,  jurist,  born  in  Monroe,  Ohio, 
March  4, 1884;  died  in  Creston,  Iowa,  Feb.  28, 1894. 
He  was  graduated  at  Miami  University.  Oxford,  Ohio, 
in  1853  *  studied  law,  and  was  admittoa  to  the  bar  in 
1856.  The  same  year  he  removed  to  Iowa  to  practice. 
In  1859  he  was  elected  Superintendent  ot  Public 
Education,  and  in  1860  countv'  judge  of  Union 
County;  in  1861-^65  held  clerksnips  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  chiefly  in  the  Treasurv  Department ;  in  1868 
was  elected  circuit  judge  of  the  2a  District.  3d  Judi- 
cial Circuit  of  Iowa;  and  in  1870-74  was  district 
judge  of  the  same  circuit  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1874  and  1876 ;  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  in  1878-^81 ;  and 
from  March,  1881,  till  March  4, 1883,  he  was  a  United 
States  Senator,  succeeding  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  January,  1892, 
ne  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  he  held 
the  office  till  his  death. 

MdDougAll,  John  Alexander,  painter,  bom  in  Living- 
ston, N.  J.,  Feb.  12,  1812;  died  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
July  29,  1894.  When  seven  years  old  he  went  to 
Newark,  where  he  was  educated  and  apprenticed  to 
the  coach-painting  trade.  He  soon  developed  such 
an  aptitude  for  artistic  painting  that  he  was  employed 
almost  exclusively  in  painting  crests,  coats  of  arms, 
and  pictures  on  coach  panels  and  doors.  Here  he  be- 
gan painting  portraits  in  miniature  on  ivory,  and  in 
1844  he  opened  a  studio  in  New  York  city,  and  be- 
sides painting  there  made  fVequent  journeys  into 
various  States.  lie  thus  became  widely  known,  and 
in  his  travels  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  well- 
known  people.  His  studio  in  New  York  city  was  the 
resort  of  Nathaniel  P.  Willis.  Washington  Irvinjpf, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  William  Gilmore  Simms,  £dwin 
Forrest,  and  other  writers  and  actors.  In  1854  he  re- 
moved hU  studio  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  continued 
painting  portraits  in  oil  and  water  color  for  many 
years,  lie  also  developed  a  fine  taste  for  landscape 
painting,  and  produced  a  large  amount  of  work  in 
that  line. 

MoQarraihan,  WUliam,  litigant,  bom  in  Enniskillen, 
Ireland,  in  October,  1828 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
April  24, 1894.  After  acquiring  consideraole  wealth 
as  a  grocer  and  wine  dealer  and  being  active  in  the 
political  life  of  Ireland  for  several  years,  he  went  to 
California  in  October,  1849,  invested  his  mone^  in 
his  former  business,  and  by  1858  became  one  of  the 
largest  merchants  on  the  Pacific  coast  Subsequently 
he  bought  a  ranch  inSan  Jos^  valley,  which  he  stocked 
with  the  first  improved  herd  in  the  State.  In  De- 
cember, 1857,  he  purchased  from  Gomez,  for  $11,000, 
the  Mexican  title  to  the  Rancho  Panoche  Grande, 
and  soon  afterward  discovered  that  there  was  quick- 
silver on  the  property,  and  that  squatters  were  in 
possession  and  were  making  money  out  of  it  From 
that  time  till  hb  death  in  poverty,  and  in  a  hospital, 
he  was  engaged  in  litigation  for  his  propertv.  At 
one  time  he  refused  an  ofier  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
rights  covered  by  his  claim.  Five  times  his  title  to 
the  property  was  proved,  and  the  counsel  who  began 
the  case  for  him  and  for  the  New  Idria  Company, 
which  gained  possession  of  the  property,  are  nearly 
all  deaa.  The  case  has  been  in  the  courts  of  Califor- 
nia, the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  in  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  signed  the  patent  and  ordered  its  de- 
livery to  McGarrahan,  wnich  was  never  done;  the 
United  States  District  <Jourt  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  California  confirmed  the  grant  j  two  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior  ordered  the  patent  issued  to  the 
claimant;  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  issued  a  mandate  putting  him  in  p>s- 
session,  and  that  the  records  of  the  court  were  niuti- 
Inted  to  conceal  the  mandate.  At  nearly  every  ses- 
sion of  Congress  since  1857  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced for  Mr.  Mc(Yarralian^s  relief.     One  was  passed 
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during  President  Harrison^s  administration,  and  on 
being  vetoed  was  reintroduced  with  the  objection- 
able portions  omitted,  and  was  adopted  bv  the  Senate, 
but  railed  of  passage  m  the  House  hy  delay. 

MdHngh,  B.  J.,  clergyman,  bom  near  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, in  1865;  aied  m  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  Feb. 
24,  18U4.  He  accompanied  his  parents  in  childhood 
to  Great  Barrington,  where  he  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross ; 
studied  three  years  at  Innspruck,  Austria ;  and  was 
ordained  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  there  in  June,  1889. 
Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  was  attached  to 
the  diocese  of  Manche.'*ter,  N.  H.,  for  two  years ;  was 
a  professor  in  St.  Mary's  Collep,  Burlington,  Vt,  for 
a  year ;  was  assistant  rector  ot  the  Churcii  of  the  im- 
maculate Conception,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  till  September, 
1892,  and  was  last  stationed  with  the  Church  of  tlie 
Sacred  Heart,  Wilton,  N.  H.  While  abroad  he  was  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  "  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Rec- 
ord," and  after  his  return  wrote  many  poems  for  the 
"  Ave  Maria ''  magazine  and  other  publications.  He 
had  recentlv  published  *'  The  Knignt  of  Achenthal 
and  Other  Kimes." 

HaolEaytt,  Jamei  Steele,  actor  and  playwright,  bom  in 
Butfalo,  K.  Y.,  in  1842;  died  in  Tuupas,  Col.,  Feb.  25. 
1894.  In  1868  he  went  to  Paris  with  the  intention  or 
studying  painting,  but,  becoming  acquainted  with 
Fran9ois  Debwrte  and  impressed  with  his  theories  of 
dramatic  expression,  he  ab^andoned  art  and  studied 
with  Delsarte  till  the  opening  of  the  Franco- Prussian 
War.  He  then  returned  to  the  United  States ;  gave  a 
series  of  lectures  in  New  York  city,  in  Boston,  and  in 
Harvard  University  on  the  science  of  dramatic  art 
and  expression,  and  produced  two  plays,  *'  Monaldi " 
and  "  Marriage,''  in  the  St.  James  Theater,  New  Y'ork. 
In  1872  ho  went  to  London,  where  he  had  an  engage- 
ment to  play  **  Hamlet "  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  at 
its  close  began  a  tour  of  the  provinces,  which  ill 
health  cut  short.  While  in  London,  it  is  claimed,  ho 
assisted  Tom  Taylor  in  writing  "  Arkwri^ht's  Wife  " 
and  "  Clancarty,"  and  Charles  Reade  in  writing  "  Jeal- 
ousy," and  began,  with  the  aid  of  the  author,  a  drama- 
tization of  George  Eliot's  *'  Silas  Mamer."  In  1875  he 
returned  to  New  York  city  and  produced  at  Union 
Square  Theater  an  original  adaptation  of  Blum's 
**  Rose  Michel,"  which  had  considerable  success.  The 
following  year  he  brought  out  "  The  Twins  "  at  Wal- 
lack's  Theater;  in  1877,  the  comedy  **  Won  at  Last" 
at  the  same  house;  and  in  1878  a  melodrama,  first 
called  "  Through  the  Dark  "  and  subsequently,  with 
its  scenes  changed  from  England  lo  the  United  States, 
^  Money  Mad,"  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater.  In  1879 
he  organized  a  dramatic  company,  revived  his  "  Won 
at  Last "  in  a  small  hall  on  the  site  of  the  first  Fifth 
Avenue  Theater,  and  secured  financial  aid  in  carry- 
ing out  some  original  ideas,  which  resulted  in  the 
present  Madison  Square  Theater  with  its  double 
stage  and  other  innovations.  The  new  theater  was 
opened  in  1880  with  Mr.  Mackaye's  domestic  drama 
"Hazel  Kirke,"  which  had  a  run  of  five  hundred 
nights,  durinsf  which  his  connection  with  the  theater 
ceased.  He  built  the  Lyceum  Theater  in  1885,  but 
lost  its  management  soon  afterward,  and  in  1887  he 
produced  in  Buffalo  a  play,  first  called  "Anarchy" 
and  afterward  '*  Paul  Kauvar,"  which  under  its  last 
miTiie  had  a  long  run  in  New  York. 

Heusleod,  Jamef  Faiqohanon.  Canadian  jurist,  bora  in 
Toronto  in  1886 :  died  in  Calgar}',  Sept.  5, 1894.  He 
was  graduated  at  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  and  be- 
came a  barrister  at  law.  He  served  as  origade  major 
of  militia  in  the  Red  river  exoedition  in  1870,  and  was 
created  a  commander  of  the  6rder  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George  for  his  services.  He  was  appointed  cap- 
tain in  the  mounted  police  in  1878 ;  commissioner  in 
command  of  this  force  and  a  member  of  the  North- 
west Council  in  187t>;  and  in  1880  was  appoint^ 
stipendiary  iTiagistrat^  with  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction over  the  entire  Northwest  Territory. 

HoNerin,  John,  painter,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in 
18'21 ;  died  in  Jamaica,  Lonjr  Island,  N.  Y.,  March  1, 
1894.    He  studied  art  under  Maclise,  Macdpwall,  Mul- 


ready,  and  Landseer,  and  his  first  notable  work  was 
a  lai^je  cyclorama  of  the  World's  Exhibition  in  Lon- 
don in  1851.  This  was  followed  by  a  panorama  of 
^  London  bv  Night"  In  the  early  part  of  the  Cri- 
mean War  he  was  sent  to  the  field  to  sketch  for  the 
*'  Illustrated  London  News",  and  also  to  gather  ma- 
terials for  a  panorama  of  the  contest.  On  nis  return 
with  a  large  mass  of  sketches,  he  had  some  difiiculty 
with  his  employers,  and  as  a  result  he  came  to  the 
United  States.  He  entered  the  publishing  house  of 
Harper  &  Brothers,  and  was  among  the  first  illus- 
trators of  *^  Harper's  Weekly,"  becoming  a  pioneer 
"special  artist  on  the  spot"  He  was  principally  en- 
gaged on  full-page  illustrations  of  notable  events." 

MoNifirny,  FnuudB,  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  bom  in 
New  York  city,  April  25, 1828 ;  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y'., 
Jan.  2,  1894.  He  received  his  early  education  in  pri- 
vate schools,  studied  the  classics  and  philosophy  at 
the  College  of  St  Sulpice  in  Montreal,  and  took'  the 
theological  course  at  the  Grand  Seminary  there  in 
1849-'54.  While  at  the  seminary  he  was  acting  proc- 
urator for  one  year  and  instractor  in  belles-lettres 
for  two  years.  In  1854  he  received  minor  and  priestly 
orders,  and  was  immediately  stationed  at  the  C4itlie- 
dral  in  New  Y'ork  and  appointed  chaplain  to  Arch- 
bishop Hughes.  For  three  years  he  acted  as  master 
of  ceremonies  on  all  solemn  occasions  in  the  cathe- 
dral. In  1857  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  New  Y'ork,and  from  1859  till  1871,  a*  secre- 
tary to  the  archbishop,  or  of  the  diocese,  or  of  the 
council,  he  was  intimately  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  afiairs.  He  was  considered  an  authority  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  ceremonials  of  the  Church. 
On  Dec.  22,  1871,  he  was  appointed  by  Pius  IX  Biah- 
op  of  Resina  and  coadjutor  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  on 
April  21, 1872,  he  was  consecrated;  on  Jan.  18,  1874,. 
he  was  made  administrator  of  the  diocese;  and  on  the 
resiffnation  of  Bishop  Conroy,  Oct  16, 1877,  he  became 
Bishop  of  Albany. 

MallfliT,  Gkuiiok,  ethnologist,  bom  in  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.,  April  23, 1831 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct 
24,  1894.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  185(), 
and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Jfrom  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Philadelphia  in  1858.  From  1853  till  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  he  practiced  law  and  engaged  in 
editorial  work  in  Philadelphia.    At  the  first  call  for 


Chester,  and  in  the  defense  of  Washington  in  1864. 
He  became  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  18th  Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry ;  was  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and 
confined  in  Libbv  Prison;  and  received 4  brevets  for 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  field.  In  1866  he  was 
commissioned  a  captain  in  the  regular  army,  in  1870 
was  detailed  for  meteorological  service  with  the  chief 
signal  oflicer  of  the  araiy,  and  till  1876  waa  executive 
onicer  of  the  Signal-service  Bureau.  Investigations 
made  by  him  into  the  sign  language  of  the  Indians 
while  in  command  of  Fort  Rice,  Dakota,  in  1876  led 
to  his  being  assigned  to  Major  Powell's  geological  and 
geographical  survey  of  the  Rockv  mountain  region 
for  special  duty  in  connection  witii  tlie  ethnology  of 
the  North  American  Indians.  He  was  retired  from 
the  army  in  July,  1879,  on  account  of  his  wounds, 
and  became  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  on  its 
organization  later  in  the  same  year.  In  1881  he  was 
chairman  of  the  anthropological  section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
His  ])ublications  include :  "  A  Calendar  of  the  Dako- 
tah  Nation  "  ( 1877) ;  "  The  Former  and  Present  Num- 
ber of  our  Indians  "  ;  *•  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Sign  Language  among  the  North  American  In- 
dians as  illustrating  the  Gesture  Speech  of  Mankind'* 
(1880) ;  **  A  Collection  of  Gestures,  Signs,  and  Signals 
of  the  North  American  Indians"  (1880);  "Sign  Lan- 
guage among  the  North  American  Indians  compared 
with  that  among  other  Peoples  and  Deaf  Mutea'* 
(1881;;  **Mimuer8  and  Meals  ^;  "Pictographs  of  the 
North  American  Indians  "  (1886) ;  "  Israelite  and  In- 
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dian,  a  Parallel  in  Planes  of  Culture  ''  (1889)  •  '*  Greet- 
ing by  Gesture  "  (1891) ;  and  "  Picture  Writing  of  the 
American  Indians"  (1893). 

Mivp^iw",  Laura  Sdhlnnar.  singer,  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  March  4,  1862;  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan. 
24, 1894.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ludwig  A.  Schir- 
mer,  a  music  teacher,  and  of  a  German  countess,  and 
when  only  seven  ^ears  old  made  her  appearance  in 
public  in  Chickenng  Hall.  Boston,  playing  the  piano 
and  organ  and  singing  difficult  music  from  Schubert 
and  ^lendelssohn.  lier  musical  education  was  pur- 
sued in  the  United  States  and  in  Leipzig.  Berlin,  and 
Vienna.  She  made  her  first  professional  appearance 
on  the  lyric  stage  in  New  York  city,  at  a  concert  with 
Franz  Rummel,  the  pianist,  on  Feb'.  9, 1879.  The  next 
season  she  sang  in  grand  opera  with  John  Stetson's 
Company  at  the  Globe  Theater,  Boston,  and  there 
attracted  the  attention  of  Max  Strakosch,  who  en- 
gaged her  for  his  operatic  season  of  1881  in  New  York 
city.  In  Boston  and  New  York  she  sang  in  '^  Crown 
Diamonds,"^  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  "  Faust,"  "  La 
Sonnambula,"  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  **  Carmen,"  **  Alda," 
and  "  Mignon."  She  then  went  to  Europe  for  further 
study,  appeared  in  Pisa,  Italy,  on  Feb.  17, 1884 ;  sanff 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Turkey,  was  for  some  time  the  court  singer  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  on  March  17, 1891,  marri<xl,  in  Paris, 
Col.  Henry  Mapleson.  In  the  following  autumn  she 
returned  to  the  United  States  with  her  husband  and 
made  a  tour  under  his  management ;  then  sang  for  a 
season  at  the  Imperial  Opera  House  in  Vienna ;  pro- 
duced **  Fadette"  in  the  United  States  in  October, 
1892,  and  made  a  short  tour ;  gave  a  series  of  concerts 
in  Canada ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  autumn 
season  of  1898. till  within  two  weeks  of  her  death  she 
sang  in  ^'  The  Fencing  Master,"  with  the  Mapleson  & 
Whitney  Opera  Comique  Company  in  New  lork  and 
other  cities. 

Mason,  Q«Qrg«  Qhamplin,  journalist,  bom  in  Newport, 
K.  1.,  July  17, 1820 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan. 
80,  1894.  He  was  educated  in  architecture,  but  aban- 
doned its  practice  for  literature.  In  1851-'58  he  was 
editor  of  the  Newport  "*  Mercury."  He  wrote  many 
letters  over  the  signature  "  Champlin,"  relatinje:  to  the 
early  history  and  development  of  his  native  city,  and 
among  other  works  pu  bushed  '*  Newport  and  its  En- 
virons," "Newport  Illustrated,"  "Newport  and  its 
Cottajjes,"  "  Reminiscences  of  Newport,"  "  The  Life 
and  VVorks  of  Gilbert  Stuart,"  and  "  The  Application 
of  Art  to  Manufactures." 

Mead,  Edwaid  Ctpenmr,  publisher,  bom  in  New  York 
city,  Jan.  10, 1847 ;  died  in  Southampton,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  10,  1894.  He  was  left  an  orphan  when  an 
infant ;  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  Robert  Hoe,  the 
printing-press  manufacturer;  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1869 ;  and  married  a  daughter  of  John  S.  C. 
Abbott,  the  historian,  soon  aflerward.  In  1870  he  suc- 
ceeded with  Frank  IL  Dodd  to  the  publishing  busi- 
ness established  by  Mr.  Dodd^s  father  under  the  name 
Dodd  &  Mead,  subsequently  Dodd,  Mead  <&  Company. 
He  applied  himself  to  the  literary  department  of  the 
business,  translated  several  works  into  English  for 
publication,  and  wrote  a  number  of  books  under  the 
pseudonym  Richard  Markham.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  a  member  of  the 
University,  Century,  Tuxedo,  and  other  clubs. 

Meniok,  Prederiok,  educator,  bom  in  Wilbraham, 
Mass.,  Jan.  29, 1810 ;  died  in  Delaware.  Ohio,  March 
5, 1894.  He  was  brought  up  on  his  rather^s  farm ; 
studied  for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Wesleyan  Academy,  near  Wilbraham,  and  at  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. ;  and  before  he 
was  ready  for  graduation  he  was  elected  principal  of 
the  Conference  Seminary  at  Amenia,  N.  i .  He  held 
this  otflce  from  1836  till  18.38  ;  then  became  Professor 
of  Natural  Science  in  Ohio  University  at  Athens ;  and 
on  the  suspension  of  the  university  in  1842  spent  a 
vear  in  the  pastorate  at  Marietta.  While  at  Ohio 
iJniversity  he  was  the  first  to  suggest  and  advocate 
the  establishment  of  a  Methodist  Episcopal  college  in 
Ohio.    In  1842  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  was  in- 


corporated. He  was  first  appointed  one  of  two  agents 
to  secure  the  necessary  funas  and  to  organize  the  in- 
stitution, which  was  opened  in  1844.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Science 
and  placed  in  cnarge  of  the  institution  for  a  vear ;  in 
1851  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy ;  and  in  I860  he  was  elected  president  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  held  the  latter  office  till  1873,  when,  on  re- 
signing it^  he  was  made  professor  emeritus.  Besides  his 
duties  as  instructor  ana  president  he  also  discharged 
those  of  auditor  of  the  university-  from  1845  till  1885. 
By  his  personal  ellbrts  the  university  secured  the 
Thompson  Chapel,  a  library  building  that  cost  $15,000, 
a  library  book  rund  of  $10,000,  the  Prescott  cabinet, 
which  cost  $10,000,  and  a  large  tract  of  land  south  of 
the  campus.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Revised  Hymn  Book  in  1848.  Early  in  his  presi- 
dency he  received  the  degrees  of  D.  D.  and  LL.  D., 
but  for  conscientious  reasons  he  declined  them. 

Mott,  ThaddevB  Fhelps,  military  officer,  bom  in  New 
York  city,  Dec.  7, 1831 ;  died  in  Toulon,  France,  Nov. 
28, 1894.  He  was  the  last  surviving  son  of  the  distin- 
guished surgeon  Valentine  Mott,  and  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  military  service.  In  1848 
he  entered  the  Italian  anny  as  a  sublieutenant ;  in 
1850-^55  he  served  on  several  clipper  ships,  before  the 
mast  and  as  mate;  and  in  1856-^57  was  a  soldier  in 
Mexico  under  I^acio  Comonfort  He  entered  the 
National  service  in  1861  as  captain  of  a  battery  in  the 
8d  Independent  New  York  Artillery ;  was  commis- 
sioned captain  in  the  19th  United  States  Infantry  in 
1862 ;  promoted  lieutenant  colonel  of  cavalrv  in  1868 ; 
was  subsequently  colonel  of  the  14th    New   York 


Cavalry  and  chief  of  outposts  in  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf;  and  resigned  his  commission  in  1864.  In 
1868  he  went  to  Turkey,  where,  in  1869,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  major  general  in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  in 
1870  first  aia-de-camp  to  the  Khedive  and  member 
of  the  council  of  war.  On  the  expiration  of  his  con- 
tract with  the  Khedive,  in  1874,  he  declined  a  renewal, 
and  in  1875  went  to  Turkey,  where  he  remained  till 
afler  the  Servian  and  Russo-Turkish  wan.  For 
several  years  he  lived  in  Toulon. 

Hiinzo,  Haman  L.,  publisher,  born  in  Millbrook, 
Pictou  County,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1844 ;  died  in  New 
York  city,  Feo.  24, 1894.  He  remained  on  his  father's 
farm  till  he  was  twenty-five  years  old.  when  he  came 
to  New  York  city  and  entered  a  publishing  house. 
In  1878  he  became  a  publisher  on  a  small  scale,  and 
on  **  Black  Friday  "  in  September  he  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  "New  York  Family  Story  Paper." 
Within  two  years  his  success  was  such  that  he  took 
two  buildings  in  Beekman  Street  These  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1876.  He  then  erected  a  mammotli 
structure  in  Vandewater  Street  and  brought  out 
"  Munro's  Library  "  and  "  Munro's  Pocket  Magazine." 
His  publications  met  with  great  favor,  particularly  the 
"  Family  Story  Paper,"  and  from  them  and  his  laiye 
real-estate  investments  he  acquired  a  fortune  esti- 
mated from  $8,000,000  to  $6,000,000.  For  several 
years  he  was  known  as  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman, 
and  he  owned  the  steam  yacht "  Norwood,"  which  he 
had  constructed  on  his  own  plan,  the  "  Vamoose,"  the 
"  Norma,"  the  steam  launch  "  Now  Then,"  the  "  Say 
When,"  the  "  Henrietta,"  and  the  "  So  So." 

Haganab,  Indian  chief,  bom  in  1795 ;  died  in  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wis.,  in  June,  1894.  He  was  chief  of  all  the 
Chippewa  Indians,  and  through  his  friendly  efibrtn 
the  United  States  Government  gained  possession  of 
large  tracts  of  land  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  In 
1826,  by  his  persuasion,  the  Chippewa  and  Sioux 
Indians  signed  a  treaty  acknowledging  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  United  States;  in  1856  ne  negotiated  and 
signed  at  Bavfield  the  treaty  ceding  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota ; 
and  the  same  year  he  induced  the  Indians  to  cede  the 
lands  now  comprising  the  rich  Vermilion  and  Mesaba 
iron  ranges. 

Heiai,  John  OlaadiiiB,  clergyman,  bom  in  Ause.  De- 
partment of  the  Rhone,  France,  Jan.  12,  1828;  died  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  Nov.  15,  1894.    He  was  educated 
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for  the  Roman  Catholio  priesthood  at  the  diocesan 
Seminary  of  St.  Jodard,  at  the  Alix  branch  of  the 
great  Seminary  of  Lyon8,  and  in  theology  under  the 
Sulpicians  in  Lyons.  In  1852  he  came  to  the 
United  States  to  engage  in  missionary  work,  the  same 
year  was  ordained  subdeacon,  and  m  the  following  » 
year  priest  His  first  ami^nment  was  to  the  !Nacog- 
doches  Mission,  in  Texas,  wnich  then  embraced  all  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State  ns  far  as  Red  river.  In 
18G4-'66  he  labored  in  Liberty  County ;  in  1866  was 
made  an  assistant  priest  in  San  Antonio ;  and  in  1868 
was  transferred  to  Laredo,  where  he  erected  a  church 
and  completed  a  convent.  Five  years  afterward  he 
was  made  pastor  of  the  Church  of  San  Fernando  in 
San  Antonio.  In  1875,  on  the  creation  of  the  diocese 
of  San  Antonio,  he  was  appointed  vicar-general ;  in 
1880,  on  the  death  of  the  bisnop,  he  was  made  admin- 
istrator of  the  diocese ;  and  on  May  8, 1881,  he  was 
consecrared  bishop.  He  attended  the  Third  rlenarj' 
Council  of  Baltimore  in  1884.  In  1891  the  diocese 
contained  51  priests^  53  churches,  12  chapels,  8  colleges 
for  boys,  8  academies  for  young  ladies,  28  parochial 
schools,  8  charitable  institutions,  and  an  estimated 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  50,000. 

Hioolar,  Jooeph,  Indian  chief,  bom  on  the  Penobscot 
reservation  in  Maine,  about  1827;  died  on  Indian 
Island^  Mo.,  Feb.  14, 1894.  He  was  a  descendant  of  a 
line  of  powerful  chiefs,  educated  himself  after  reach- 
ing manhood,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  Old  party 
of  the  Penobscot  tribe,  which  favored  the  retention 
of  the  ancient  tribal  customs.  Personally,  he  was 
gentle,  and  had  broad,  progressive  views.  He  had 
represented  his  people  in  the  State  Legislature,  and 
done  much  to  promote  temperance  and  educatlbn 
among  them.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  published 
"  Life  and  Traditions  of  the  Red  Men." 

HoblB,  WUUam  Hamy,  military  officer,  bom  in  New- 
ton, Conn.,  Aug.  18, 1813 ;  died  in  Bridgeport.  Conn., 
Jan.  18,  1894.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  Colleffe  in 
1882,  removed  to  Bridgeport  in  1834,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1886.  He  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  obtaining  the  charter  for  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  and 
that  of  the  Housatonic  Railroad  Company,  of  which 
he  was  secretary  for  several  years.  In  1850  he  was 
defeated  for  Conmss,  and  subsequenthr  he  was  Clerk 
of  the  Superior  Court  in  Bridgeport  for  eiffht  years. 
Prior  to  the  civil  war  he  was  interested  with  Phineas  T. 
Bamum  in  large  real-estate  transactions,  the  develop- 
ment of  Bridgeport  and  the  laying  out  of  East  Bridge- 
port, then  principally  owned  "by  them.  In  1862  he 
went  to  the  front  as  colonel  of  the  17th  Connecticut 
Volunteers.  His  regiment  sufiered  severely  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,  where  he  was  twice  wounded.  He  also 
distinguished  himself  at  Gettysburg.  In  1864  he  was 
captured  by  ffuerrillas  and  held  for  six  months.  He 
was  made  a  orevet  brigadier  general  in  1865.  His 
last  public  Hcrvice  was  in  the  Legislature  in  1884. 

OTazrell,  Miohflel  Joeeph,  clergyman,  bom  in  Limer- 
ick, Ireland,  Dec.  2,  1832;  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
April  2,  1894.  He  was  educated  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  completing  his  studies  at  the 
College  or  All  Hallows  and  at  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpiee,  Paris.  Returning  to  Ireland  he  was  ordained 
Aug.  18,  1855,  and  then  joined  the  Community  of  St 
Sulpiee.  At  the  end  of  his  novitiate  he  was  aj^pointed 
Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the  Seminary  in 
Paris,  and  after  a  year's  service  removed  to  Montreal, 
Canada,  where  he  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpiee  and  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church.  In  1869  he  went  to  New  York  city  as  asHistant 
in  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  1872  was  advanced  to  a 
pastorate  in  Rondout,  and  in  1873  became  pastor  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  oldest  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  New 
York  city.  In  1881  the  diocese  of  Newark  was  di- 
vided, and  14  counties  of  New  Jersey,  embrac- 
ing all  tlie  seaboard,  were  formed  into  the  diocese  of 
Trenton,  of  which  Dr.  O'Farrell  became  the  first 
bishop.  In  the  controversy  between  James  Anthony 
Frouae  and  Father  Thomas  Burke,  on  the  oppression 
of  Ireland  by  England,  the  historical  facts  on  which 
Father  Burke  based  his  arguments  are  said  to  have 


been  collected  and  prepared  for  him  by  Bishop  O'Far- 
rell.  The  bishop  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the 
Third  Plenary  Council  at  Baltimore.  He  bequeathed 
$1,500  to  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Trenton ;  $2,000  to  the 
Home  for  the  Aged,  Beverly ;  $5,000  to  St  Francii* 
Hospital,  Trenton ;  $3,000  to  St  Mary's  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, New  Brunswick ;  $15,000  to  the  convent  school, 
Bordentown ;  and  the  residue  of  his  estate,  after  per- 
sonal bequests,  for  the  establishment  of  an  orpnan 
asylum  and  industrial  school  at  Hopewell.  The  be- 
quests a^iprregated  $33,000,  the  proceeds  of  life  insur- 
ance policies. 

Osbom,  Hsniy  Btefbid,  educator,  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Aug.  17, 1823 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Feb. 
2, 1894.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1841,  and  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York  city,  in  1846.  In  the  following  year 
he  went  to  London,  England,  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Father  Mathew  Temperance  Convention,  and  then 
studied  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  Germany,  and  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  London.  Between  1846 
and  1859  he  was  stated  supply  or  pastor  of  Presby- 
terian churches  in  Hanover  Courtnouse,  Richmond. 
Liberty,  and  Salem,  Va.  In  1851,  in  consequence  or 
impaired  health,  he  took  a  second  trip  abroad,  and 
made  careful  surveys  of  noted  places  in  biblical  his- 
tory. During  his  last  year  in  Virginia  he  also  held  the 
chair  of  Natural  Science  in  Roanoke  College.  In 
1858  he  accepted  a  pastorate  in  Belvidere,  N.  J7,  which 
he  held  till  1866,  when  he  was  chosen  Professor  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgy  in  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa.  He  remained  there  until  1870,  and  from  1871  till 
1873  he  held  the  similar  chair  in  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio.  He  published  several  maps  of  tlie 
Holy  Land,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  had 
spent  many  years.  His  other  publications  include 
"  Palestine  Past  and  Present"  (Philadelphia,  1855) ; 
"Fruits  and  Flowers  of  the  Holy  Land"  0856): 
"Pilgrims  in  the  Holv  Land"  (1857):  "Scientific 
Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  the  United  States" 
(1870);  "The  New  Descriptive  Geographv  of  Pales- 
tine "  (Oxford,  Ohio,  1877) ;  "  Manual  of  Bible  Geog- 
raphy *'  and  "  Ancient  Egypt  in  the  Light  of  Becent 
Discoveries  "  (Cincinnati,  "1885) ;  "  Chart  of  the  Books 
of  tlie  Bible  "  (2d  edition,  Oxford,  Ohio,  1886^ ;  "  The 
Useful  Minerals  and  Minizig  Architecture"  (Philadel- 
phia, 1887);  and  "Biblical  History  and  Gec«raphy  " 
(1888).  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  irom  La- 
fayette College  in  1864. 

OtiB,  John  Lard,  manufacturer,  bom  in  Lyme,  Conn., 
July  15, 1827 ;  oied  in  Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.,  March 
14, 1894.  He  went  to  work  m  a  cotton  factory  before 
ho  was  eight  years  old ;  studied  mechanical  and  civil 
engineering ;  became  superintendent  of  the  Pacific 
Mainufacturing  Company,  in  Manchester,  Conn.,  in 
1851 ;  and  afterward  established  the  Otis  Manufactur- 
ing (Company  in  South  Manchester.  In  1861  he  en- 
listed in  the  10th  Connecticut  Volunteers,  and  was 
commissioned  2d  lieutenant;  he  was  promoted  1st 
lieutenant  on  Dec.  4,  captain  Dec.  12,  mfgor  Nov.  21, 
1862,  and  colonel,  Feb.  18, 1863 ;  was  mustered  out  of 
service,  Nov.  23,  1864*  and  was  brevetted  brigadier 

f general  of  volunteers,  March  18, 1865,  for  specim  gal- 
antry  at  the  crossing  of  James  river,  June  20,  1864, 
and  in  the  battles  of  Flusser's  Mills  and  Deep  river. 
His  regiment  sufiered  severely  during  its  service, 
and  he  was  wounded  three  times.  After  the  war 
he  established  a  company  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  for 
the  manufacture  of  emery  wheels,  and  met  wi(h 
large  succeiss.  He  was  a  State  Representative  in  1877, 
and  a  State  Senator  in  1879  and  1880. 

Oodin,  Eugene  Eaperanoe,  singer,  bom  in  New  York 
city,  in  1858  ;  died  in  London,  England,  Nov.  4, 1894. 
He  was  a  son  of  Mrs.  James  T.  Kilbreth  by  her  ttret 
husband,  a  professor  in  tlie  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York ;  showed  much  musical  ability  at  an  early 
Hge ;  became  a  soprano  singer  in  the  choir  of  the  fiev. 
Dr.  Tyng's  churcn  ;  and  for  twelve  years  was  the  sole 
baritone  in  the  choir  of  St,  Stephen's  Roman  Catholic 
(Jhurch.  In  1879  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
entered  tlie  otiice  of  Evarts,  Southmayd  &  Choate, 
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'And  in  1881  he  opened  an  office  for  hintaelf.  After 
practicing  for  three  yearH,  he  abandoned  the  law,  ac- 
cepted an  engagement  to  sing  with  the  American 
Opera  Company,  and  in  1886  went  to  London,  where 
he  became  a  popular  salon  singer.  He  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  Paimer^s  Theater,  New  York  city,  m 
August,  1886,  in  the  operetta  "  Josephine  sold  by  her 
Sisters."  in  which  he  san^  with  Miss  Louise  Parker, 
whom  he  afterward  mamed.  Subsequently  he  cre- 
ated the  title  part  in  SuIUvan^s  *'  Ivanhoe,"  under  the 
management  of  D^Oyly  Carte ;  made  a  successful  mu- 
sical trip  to  Moscow';  appeared  last  in  New  York  in 
1889  in  "  Clover,"  with  the  MoCaull  Opera  Company ; 
and  achieved  a  great  success  in  London  in  1898  in 
"  Eugene  Ouegin."  Mr.  Oudin  composed  several  pop- 
ular ballads  and  the  opera  *'  Zaida,"  and  translated 
into  English  many  of  Nidor's  French  son^s. 

Faddook,  John  AdamB,  clergyman,  bom  m  Norwich, 
Conn.,  Jan.  19,  1825 ;  died  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
March  8, 1894.  lie  was  graduated  at  Trinitv  College, 
Hartford,  in  1845,  and  at  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  city,  in  1849.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  and  in 
1850  a  priest  in  Christ  Church,  Stratford,  Conn.,  of 
which  he  was  rector  for  Ave  years.  He  was  called  to 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1855,  and  re- 
mained there  till  1880,  when  he  was  appointed  Mis- 
sionary Bishop  of  Washington  (then  a  Territory).  In 
1892  the  General  Convention  of  the  Church  divided 
Washington  into  the  dioceses  of  Olympia  and  Spo- 
kane, and  placed  the  former  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Paddock.  He  received  the  degree  of  S.  T.  D.  from 
Trinity  College  in  1860. 

FaasaYant,  'mlllani  Alfred,  clergyman,  bom  in  Zeli- 
enople,  Pa.,  Oct  9, 1821 ;  died  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June 
3, 1894.  He  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in 
1840,  and  later  at  the  theological  seminary  in  Get- 
tysburg, Pa.  In  1842  he  was  licensed  by  tne  Mary- 
land Synod,  and  in  the  same  year  became  pastor  of  a 
congregation  in  a  suburb  of  Baltimore,  Mxl.  While 
still  at  the  seminary  he  had  gathered  the  facts  and 
figures  for  the  first"  Lutheran  almanac  published  in 
America,  which  in  1842-'44  attained  a  circulation  of 
19,000  copies  in  English  and  11,000  in  German.  Dur- 
ing his  pastorate  m  Baltimore  he  had  temporary 
charge  or  the  "  Lutheran  Ob.server."  In  1844  he  was 
ordained  and  became  pastor  of  the  first  English 
Lutheran  congregation  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  he 
remiuned  for  eleven  years  and  only  resigned  when 
he  gave  himself  specially  to  philantnropic  work.  In 
1845  he  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Pittsburg 
Synod,  and  for  years  he  served  either  as  its  presideni^ 
wjcretaryj  or  missionary  president.  Under  n is  inspi- 
ration mission  work  was  begun  and  carried  on  in 
Texas  and  in  Canada,  out  of  which  grew  the  synods 
that  bear  these  names.  In  1846  the  Pittsburg  synod 
sent  him  as  delegate  to  the  first  convention  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  London.  An  incident  there 
changed  the  course  of  his  life.  Driven  by  a  sudden 
rain  storm  into  an  open  court  for  shelter,  he  foimd 
himself  in  a  Jewish  orphanage,  over  the  door  of 
which  wastheinscription,**  Within  the  orphan  shall 
find  a  home."  He  ins'pected  the  institution,  realized 
that  in  his  church  at  home  there  was  only  one-insti- 
tution of  this  kind,  and  resolved  that  he  would  do 
something  for  the  establishment  of  similar  institu- 
tions. Extending  his  travels  to  the  Continent,  he 
visited  Theodore  Fliedner,  at  Kaiserswertii  on  the 
Rhine,  and  studied  his  work,  begun  but  ten  years 
before,  for  the  training  of  Protestant  deaconesses. 
Mr.  Passavant  placed  a  small  sura  of  money  with 
Pastor  Fliedner,  and  engaged  him  to  prepare  several  • 
deaconesses,  who  might  come  to  the  United  States 
and  help  him  to  establish  a  hospital.  Returning 
from  Europe,  he  began  labor  for  the  proposed  hospi- 
tal. After  many  trials  he  dedicatee!  the  Pittsburg 
Infirmary,  now  known  as  Passavant  Hospital,  and,  in 
1849,  Pastor  Fliedner  brought  4  deaconesses  from 
Kaiserswerth  and  installed  them  as  nurses.  During 
the  civil  war,  with  several  of  the  deaconesses.  Dr. 
Passavant  went  to  the  front  to  distribute  supplies  and 


aid  in  the  hospitals.  At  Fort  Monroe  their  services 
received  special  recognition  fVom  the  Government. 
Thus  the  order  of  Protestant  deaconesses  was  intro- 
duced into  America,  and  Dr.  Passavant  was  the  first 
one  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Church  in  this  coun- 
try to  its  efficient  labors.  He  also  undertook  the  work 
of  establishing  homes  for  orphans.  His  first  orphan- 
age was  established  at  Lacy  ville  (now  Reed  Street). 
Pittsburg,  and  was  the  beginning  of  a  movement  that 
has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  35  such  homes 
within  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  also  some  among 
churches  of  other  denominations.  He  established  a 
hospital  in  Milwaukee,  in  1864,  with  which  is  con- 
nected a  training  school  for  deaconesses  to  care  for 
the  sick  in  this  hospital  and  in  those  that  he  subse- 
quently established  in  Chicago  and  Jacksonville,  111. 
He  personallv  managed  all  these  institutions,  cared 
for  their  welfare,  and  secured  the  means  for  their 
support  without  ever  asking  anybody  for  money.  In 
1845  Dr.  Passavant  began  the  publication  of  the 
**  Missionary,"  a  monthly  joumaL  which,  in  1861, 
was  united  with  the  "  Lutheran."  In  1880  he  founded 
the  "  Workman,"  a  biweekly  journal,  which  he 
edited  until  his  death,  with  the  ^ception  of  one 
year.  In  1864  he  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Philadelphia;  in  1860  he 
founded  Thiel  College,  at  Greenville,  Pa.  Greens- 
burg  and  Connoouenessing  Academies  were  largely 
aided  by  him.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  theological 
seminary  at  Chicago,  opened  in  1891,  and  he  gave  it 
about  $60,000. 

FatterBon,  Bobert  Wilion,  educator,  bom  in  Mary- 
ville,  Tenn.,  Jan.  21,  1814*  died  in  Evanston,  lU., 
Feb.  28, 1894.  He  was  graduated  at  Illinois  College 
in  1887 ;  studied  theology  at  Lane  Seminarv ;  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Chicago,  III.,  Sept  14,  1842,  and 
held  this  charge  till  his  resignation  in  1873.  In  1873- 
'81  he  was  Pi-ofessor  of  Cnristian  Evidences  and 
Ethics  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North- 
west; in  1876-78  was  President  of  Lake  Forest 
University ;  and  in  1880-'88  lecturer  in  Lane  Semi- 
nary. He  received  the  de^ees  of  D.  D.  from  Hamil- 
ton College,  and  LL.  D.  from  Lake  Forest  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Patterson  was  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (New  School), 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1859. 

Peabody,  Elisabeth  Fahner,  educator,  bom  in  Billeri- 
ca,  Mass.,  May  16, 1804;  died  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Bos- 
ton, Jan.  3,  1894.  She  engaged  in  teaching  at  the 
afire  of  sixteen,  her  first  pupils  being  her  sisters,  one 
of  whom  afterward  married  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
and  the  other  married  Horace  Mann.  At  eighteen 
she  studied  Greek  under  Emerson,  and  the  acouaint- 
ance  thus  formed  led  her  among  the  Transcenaental- 
ists.  She  assisted  Bronson  Alcott  in  his  school,  and 
was  for  some  time  a  literary  assistant  to  Dr.  C ban- 
ning. But  her  principal  title  to  remembrance  is  the 
fact  that  she  was  very  largely  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing the  kindergarten  into  the  United  States.  She 
retained  to  the  end  of  her  days  an  active  interest  in 
the  life  about  her,  and  until  a  year  or  two  before  her 
death  might  be  seen  at  lectures  and  other  gatherings 
as  an  interested  listener.  The  following  are  her  pub- 
lished books  :  "  Records  of  a  School  *' ;  **  Spiritual 
Culture  " ;  '*  Dick  Harbinger,  the  Pioneer  " ;  "  The 
Present " ;  "  Introduction  to  Grammar  "  •  "  First  Stepa 
to  History  "  (Boston,  1838) ;  "  Key  to  Hl8tor>-  of  the 
Hebrews  "^  (1833) :  "  Key  to  Grecian  History  '^  (1838) ; 
"  Chronological  Histor>'  of  the  United  States  "  (New 
York,  1866);  "Memorial  of  Dr.  William  Wessel- 
ho6ft"  (Boston,  1859) ;  "  Polish- American  System  of 
Chronology  "  (New  York,  1852) ;  **  The  ^Esthetic  Pa- 
pers "  (edited,  Boston,  1849) ;  "  Crimes  of  the  House 
of  Austria"  (edited.  New  York,  1852) ;" Kindergar- 
ten in  Italy"  (1872):  "Reminiscences  of  WilRam 
Ellerv  Channing,  D.  D."  (Boston,  1880) ;  "  Lectures  in 
the  Training  School  for  Kindergartners "  (Boston, 
1886) ;  "  Last  Evening  with  Allston,  and  Other  Pa- 
pers "  (Boston,  1886):  "Education  in  the  Home,  the 
Kindergarten,  etc."  (London,  1887). 
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Ferki2i8,  BiBhop  W.,  lawyer,  born  in  Rochester,  Lorain 
County,  Ohio,  Oct  18,  1841 :  died  in  Waaliington, 
D.  C./June  20, 1894.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111. ;  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  88d  Illinois  Infantry  and  became 
judge  advocate  on  the  staffs  of  Gens.  Gillem  and 
Steadman.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ottawa, 
III.,  in  1867.  In  1869  he  removed  to  Oswego,  Kan. ; 
the  same  year  was  appointed  attorney  of  Labette 
County  ;  in  1870  and  1872  was  elected  probate  judge ; 
in  1873, 1874,  and  1878  was  elected  judge  of  the  11th 
Judicial  District  of  Kansas;  in  1882, 1884, 1886,  and 
1888  was  elected  to  Congress;  and  in  1890  was  de- 
feated for  re-election.  On  the  death  of  Preston  B. 
Plumb,  United  States  Senator,  in  1891,  Mr.  Perkins 
was  appointed  to  All  the  vacancy,  and  he  held  the 
office  till  January,  1893.  After  retiring  fVom  the 
Senate  Mr.  Perkins  practiced  law  in  Washington. 

FetenmL,  Bobert  Evaau,  lawyer  and  ph  vsician,  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  12,  1812;  aied  in  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  Oct.  80, 1894.  He  was  a  brother  of  Henry 
Peterson,  the  publisher,  and  was  for  some  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  publishing  firm  of  Childs  <&  Petereon.  He 
practiced  law  but  a  short  time,  and  in  middle  life 
adopted  the  profession  of  medicine.  His  first  wife, 
Hannah  Bouvier,  who  was  the  author  of  a  text-book 
•on  astronomy,  died  in  1870,  and  two  years  later  he 
married  a  sister  of  the  noted  pianist  Gottschalk,  and 
not  long  after  her  death  he  married  another  sister. 
He  published  a  new  edition  of  Judge  Bouvier^s  edi- 
tion of  Bacon's  "  Abridgment  of  the  Law  " ;  edited 
Brewer's  "  Familiar  Science  " ;  and  was  the  author  of 
"  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  not  the  Only  True  Re- 
ligion ;  not  an  Infallible  Church"  (1869). 


son  of  William  Phelps,  a  brother  of  Oliver  Cromwell's 
private  secretary.  His  father  was  John  Jay  Phelps,  a 
successful  importer  of  New  York  city,  organizer  of 
the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad 
-Company.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
.second  in  his  class,  in  1860,  and  at  Columbia  College 
Law  School,  where  he  was  valedictorian  in  1868.  For 
six  years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  law  practice, 
chieny  as  counsel  for  several  large  corporations,  and 
then,  m  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  father,  he  re- 
tired from  professional  work  to  manage  his  father's 
•estate  and  various  trusts  connected  witli  it  In  1872 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  fVom  the  5th  New  Jersey 
District  as  a  Republican,  lie  took  his  seat  on  Dec.  1 
1873,  and  almost  immediately  engaged  in  discussion. 
His  first  noted  speech  was  an  attack  on  the  franking 
privilege,  in  which  he  displayed  remarkable  abilities 
as  a  debater  and  orator.  Other  notable  ones  were 
those  made  as  a  member  of  the  standing  Committee 
■on  Banking  and  Currency  and  of  the  select  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
Southern  States.  On  his  entrance  into  Congress  he 
assumed  a  position  of  marked  independence,' and  all 
his  speeches  were  in  the  line  of  his  convictions.  This 
independence  led  him  to  oppose  and  vote  against  the 
civil  rights  bill,  which  he  considered  unconstitu- 
tional and  likely  to  injure  rather  than  benefit  the 
colored  people.  In  consequence  of  his  action  on  this 
bill  he  was  defeated  for  re-election  by  7  votes. 
Subsequently  the  United  States  Supreme'Court  de- 
clared the  act  unconstitutional.  In  1880  he  was 
■elected  a  delegate  at  large  to  the  National  Republican 
Convention,  in  which  he  gave  hearty  support  to  his 
friend  James  G.  Blaine^  After  the  nomination  of 
Gen.  Garfield  Mr.  Phelps  entered  the  canvass  and 
worked  zealously  till  his  health  asrain  broke  down. 
He  then  went  with  his  family  to  Italy.  On  March  23, 
1881,  President  Garfield  nominated  him  for  minister 
to  Austria,  and  on  May  5  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
nomination.  The  appomtment  was  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  Mr.  Phelps,  but  he  accepted  it  and  discharged 
Its  duties  acceptably  to  both  governments.  On  the 
accession  of  President  Arthur  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion and  retired  from  the  oilice  in  August,  1882.    In 


the  following  month  he  was  renominated  for  Congreas- 
on  the  first  ballot  despite  his  unwillingness  to  re-enter 
public  life.  He  was  elected,  and  in  1884  and  1886  was 
re-elected.  In  the  three  last  Congresses  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire  and  wais 
much  occupied  with  international  questions.  He  was 
Sjgain  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion in  1888.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  three  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  the  International  Conference  on  the 
Samoan  question,  held  in  Berlin.  The  conference, 
which  was  the  first  in  international  diplomacy  that 
was  conducted  in  the  English  language,  closed  on 
June  14.  Mr.  Phelps  returned  to  uie  United  States 
to  submit  the  agreement  to  the  Government,  and  on 
June  26  President  Harrison  appointed  him  minister 
to  Germany.  He  held  this  office  till  June  4, 1893,  and 
during  its  tenure  did  much  toward  securing  the  re- 
moval of  the  embar^  tliat  Continental  Europe  had 
maintained  on  American  pork.  While  he  was  return- 
ing from  Berlin  his  old  friend  Judge  Werte,  then 
Democratic  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  appointed  him  a 
judge  of  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals. 
Although  his  health  was  far  from  good  and  he  aesircd 
rest,  his  life-long  habit  of  assuming  the  responsibili- 
ties that  public  duty  imposed  on  hun  led  him  to  ac- 
cept He  sat  on  the  bench  long  after  his  physicians 
had  ordered  his  retirement,  and  gave  up  only  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death.  Judge  Phelps  was  a  regent 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  a  fellow  of  the  cor- 

E}ration  of  Yale  College,  and  a  founder  of  the  Union 
eajB^ue  and  University  Clubs  of  New  York  city,  and 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Rutgers  College 
in  1889.  In  life  he  gave  Yale  College  about  $100,000, 
and  he  bequeathed  it  $50,000  more. 

Fioo,  Fio,  last  Mexican  Governor  of  the  two  Califor- 
ni&s,  bom  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  5,  1801 ;  died 
there.  Sept  11,  1894.  He  was  a  son  of  Jos4  Maria 
Pico,  who  in  1782  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Prcsidial 
Company  at  San  Diego,  and  was  afterward  stationed 
at  the  San  Gabriel  Mission,  where  Pio  was  bom. 
Pio  remained  at  the  mission  till  he  was  nineteen 
years  old,  studying  with  the  priests  and  assisting 
them  for  several  years  in  their  religious  services.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  princely  fortune  in  executing 
a  contract  to  supply,  kill,  and  dress  5,000  head  of  cat- 
tle for  the  mission,' and  was  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  California  for  several  years.  Among 
his  numerous  possessions  in  his  prosperous  days  was 
the  Santa  Mai^arita  ranch,  at  San  tfuan  Capistrano, 
comprising  several  thousand  acres.  He  fi»t  became 
Governor  of  the  two  Califomias  in  1832,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Jo86  Figueroal  who  represented  southern 
California.  Soon  the  people  of  northern  California 
complained  that  too  much  power  had  been  given  to 
the  southern  part,  and  a  new  governor  was  sent  up 
from  Mexico.  The  dissatisfaction  increased*  three 
was  a  succession  of  governors,  and  for  several  years 
the  capital  was  established  at  Monterey  or  at  Los 
Angeles,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  northern 
and  southern  factions.  In  1846  Pio  Pico  was  again 
Governor,  and  Los  Angeles  the, capital.  Early  in  the 
year  a  conference  was  held  at  Santa  Barbara  to  discuss 
the  destiny  of  California  and  to  endeavor  to  reconcile 
the  differences  of  the  advocates  of  American  and  Brit- 
ish annexation.  Gen.  Manuel  G.  Vallejo  (sec  "  Annual 
Cyclopaedia"  for  1890,  page  669)  urged  the  delegates 
to  join  their  fortunes  with  those  of  uie  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  Gov.  Pico  favored  the  British.  On 
the  adjournment  of  the  conference  the  Governor  re- 
turned to  Los  Angeles,  and  with  his  brothers,  Jesus 
and  Andres,  organized  a  revolution  against  the  Mexi- 
can Government-,  and  placed  Gen.  Castro  at  tlie  head 
of  the  insurgent  army.  Tlie  American  settlers  then 
sent  a  deputation  to  John  C.  Fremont,  then  in  camp 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  informing  him  of 
the  proposecf  transfer  of  the  public  domain  to  British 
subjects  (see  sketch  of  Rodman  M.  Price,  below),  and 
imploring  him  to  place  himself  at  their  head  and  save 
them  and  the  territory.  War  was  then  in  progress 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  but  the  fact 
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was  not  known  in  California.  Within  thirty  days  the 
Americans  or^i^anized  and  armed  a  strong  battalion  for 
Fremont,  drove  the  army  under  Castro  to  the  south, 
freed  the  northern  part  of  California  from  Mexican 
authority,  and  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the 
territory.  In  these  switt  operations  the  Americans 
captured  Gen.  Jesus  Pico,  and  Fremont  released  him 
on  parole.  In  December,  following,  an  insurrection 
that  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  small  American 
army  was  discovered  at  San  Luis  ObiKpo,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  this  paroled  omcer.  He  was 
again  taken  prisoner,  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and 
was  condemned  to  death  for  breaking  his  parole, 
Dec.  16.  On  the  following  day,  the  one  set  tor  his 
death,  Fremont  was  waited  on  by  a  delegation  of 
women,  headed  bv  the  mother  and  wife  of  the  officer, 
who  pleaded  for  his  life,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every 
one  l^r^mont  had  the  oftlcer  brought  before  him  and 
unconditionally  pardoned  him.  Gen.  Pico  clasped 
Fremont  by  the  knees,  begged  the  privilege  of  fight- 
ing with  and  dying  for  him,  and  swore  eternal  fidel- 
ity. In  the  subsequent  movements  of  Frdmont^s  bat- 
talion, Jesus  Picons  conduct  proved  him  faithful  to  his 
pledge,  and  the  clemency  thus  shown  won  for  the 
Americans  the  svmuathy  and  co-operation  of  the 
three  Picos,  who  nad  previously  favored  the  British. 
In  his  "Thirty  Years'  View"  Senator  Benton  wrote 
concerning  Fremont  and  this  family :  ^'  The  Picos,  who 
were  the  leading  men  of  the  revolt,  became  his  friends. 
California  became  independent  of  Mexico  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Picos."  After  the  war  Don  Pio  IMco  resided 
for  some  time  with  his  brother  Andres  at  San  Fer- 
nando, then  returned  to  his  Santa  Margarita  ranch, 
and  lived  there  till  1864.  In  his  prosperous  days  he 
was  exceedingly  liberal,  and  frequently  entertained 
several  hundred  people  at  a  time.  Though  he  had 
done  all  that  he  coula  while  Governor  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  California  to  the  Americans,  he  submitted 
to  the  results  with  good  grace,  and  thereafter  lived  a 
consistent  American  citizen.  His  generous  hospitality 
led  to  his  financial  ruin. 

FleManton,  Angiurtui  JamM,  military  officer,  bom  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  18, 1808;  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  July  26, 1894.  He  was  a  brother  of  M^j.- 
Gen.  Alfred  Fleasonton,  the  noted  cavalry  officer  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  was  graduated  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  in  1826 ;  and,  after 
serving  on  garrison  and  topographical  duty,  resijpied 
his  commission  in  1830.  lie  then  studied  law.  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  engaged  in  practice  in  Pnila- 
delphia.  In  1833  he  was  commissioned  brigade 
mf^or  in  the  Pennsylvania  militia;  in  1835  was  pro- 
moted colonel;  in  1838-^89  was  assistant  adjutant 
general  and  paymaster  general ;  and  in  1844  was 
wounded  in  the  riots  in  Southwark,  Pa.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war  he  was  commissioned  briga- 
dier general  of  the  State  militia,  and  organized  and 
commanded  during  the  war  a  home  guard  of  10,000 
men  for  the  defense  of  Philadelphia.  He  possessed 
ample  means,  and  devoted  much  time  to  scientific  re- 
search and  experiment,  in  which  he  became  convinced 
that  the  blue  li^ht  of  the  sky  had  an  important  effect 
on  living  organisms.  In  1860  he  began  experiment- 
ing on  his  farm  at  Overbrook,  near  Philadelphia,  with 
blue  light  produced  by  glass,  applying  his  theory  to 
an  indosea  grapery,  84  leet  long,  26  feet  wide,  and  16 
feet  high  at  the  ridge.  He  inserted  panes  of  blue 
glass  in  every  eufhth  row,  using  ordinary  glass  in  the 
other  rows,  and  fitted  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  grapery 
with  violet  glass.  Twenty  varieties  of  grape  cuttings 
one  year  old  were  plauteci.  In  four  weeks  they  were 
in  rail  foliage,  with  no  blemishes  nor  insects ;  in 
March.  1862,  they  began  to  bear,  and  the  20  cuttings 
yieldea  1,200  pounds  of  fruit.  The  result  of  this  ex- 
periment was  widely  circulated  and  attracted  much 
interest  among  agriculturists  and  fruit  growers.  He 
then  applied  his  theory  to  animal  life,  first  with  pigs, 
and  then  with  an  Alderney  bull  calf,  with  the  results  of 
remarkably  rapid  and  healthful  growth.  After  ten 
years^  experimenting  he  applied  for  and  received  a 
patent  on   ^  An  Improvement  in   accelerating   the 
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Growth  of  Plants  and  Animals  ^  in  1871.  In  May, 
1871,  he  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  on  "The 
Infiuence  of  the  Blue  Kay  of  the  Sunlight  and  of  the 
Blue  Color  of  the  Sky  in  developing  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Life,  in  arresting  Disease,  and  in  restor- 
ing Health  in  Acute  and  Chronic  Disorders  to  Hu- 
man and  Domestic  Animals'^  (Philadelphia,  1876). 
This  lecture  gave  rise  to  a  short-lived  craze  for  the 
application  orblue-glass  light  to  all  infirmities. 

Pools,  William  FndeiiQk,  librarian,  bom  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  Dec.  24, 1821 ;  died  in  Evanston,  III.,  March  1, 
1894.  He  attended  school  in  Danvers  (now  Peabody), 
Mass.,  and  in  Keeue,  N.  II.,  and  while  in  the  latter 
city  began  learning  the  jeweler^s  trade.  He  then 
spent  a  year  in  farming  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and,  re- 
turning to  Dan  vers,  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
and  learned  the  tanner  s  trade.  In  1842  he  entered 
Yale  College,  but  his  circumstances  soon  obliged  him 
to  give  up  nis  studies.  Alter  spending  three  years  in 
teaching,  he  re-entered  Yale  and  was  graduated  in 
1849.  While  in  his  sophomore  year  he  was  appointed 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Brothers  in  Unity,  and  in 
1848  he  published  an  alphabetical  index  to  periodicals 
in  the  Horary  of  that  society,  a  marked  innovation  in 
bibliography,  entitled  ^^  luaex  to  Beviews  and  Other 
Periodicals  to  which  no  Indexes  have  been  pub- 
lished.^^ After  graduation  he  remained  in  New  Haven, 
preparing  an  enlarj^ed  edition  of  his  index,  till  1850, 
when  he  was  appointed  assistant  librarian  in  the  Bos- 
ton Athenieum.  Two  years  afterward  he  became 
librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of 
Boston.  He  resigned  the  office  in  1856  to  become  li- 
brarian of  the  Boston  Athena?um,  where  he  remained 
till  January,  1869,  made  a  reclassification  of  the  li- 
brary, and  superintended  the  preparation  of  the 
greater  part  of  tne  catalogue.  In  1869  he  took  charge 
of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  resigning  in  1878  to 
assume  the  librarianship  of  tlie  new  public  library  in 
Chicago,  which  he  held  till  1887,  wiien  he  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  great  library  establislied  m 
Chicago  by  Walter  N.  Newberry,  on  a  foundation  of 
$3,000,000.  He  held  this  office  till  his  death,  and  was 
enthusiastic  in  his  efforts  to  build  up,  with  unequal^d 
opportunities,  a  model  library  of  reference.  While  at 
the  Boston  Mercantile  Library  he  brought  out  the 
second  edition  of  his  work,  under  the  new  title  of '^  In- 
dex to  Periodical  Literature,"  which  has  been  simpli- 
fied into  **  Poole^H  Index,"  and  also  a  catalogue  of  the 
library.  A  third  edition  (8vo,  pp.  xxvii,  1442)  was 
brought  out  wliile  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Northwestern  ruiversity  in  1862.  Dr.  Poole 
has  been  deservedly  called  "  tiie  father  of  American 
librarians."  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of 
librarians  held  in  New  York  city  in  1853,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  tlie  United  States,  and  the  first  probably 
in  the  world.  In  1876,  on  the  organization  of  the 
American  Librair  Association,  he  was  made  a  vice- 
president,  and  held  the  office  till  1885,  when  he  was 
elected  president.  He  was  a  delegate  to,  and  a  vice- 
president  of  the  first  conference  of  English  librarians 
in  London  in  1877.  To  the  "  Report  on  Public  Li- 
braries," published  in  1876  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education,' he  contributed  important  papers, 
notably  the  one  on  "  The  Organization  and  M!anage- 
ment  of  Public  Libraries."  lie  was  for  several  years 
President  of  the  American  Historical  Society.  He 
published  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  and  articles 
on  historical  subiects,  chief  among  which  were  "  Cot- 
ton Mather  and  Salem  Witchcraft"  ;  "  Witchcraft  in 
Boston  " ;  "  The  Popham  Colony  " ;  "  The  Ordinance 
of  1787";  "  The  Battle  of  the  Dictionaries"  (1856}  ; 
"  Websterian  Ortliography  :  A  Reply  to  Noah  Weo- 
ster's  Cnlumniators"  (1867);  "Tne  Orthographical 
Hobgoblin"  (1869);  and  *' Antislavery  Opinions  be- 
fore 1800."  He  also  discovered  and  printed  a  MS.  of 
Gov.  Thomas  Hutchinson  on  ^'The  Witchcraft  De- 
lusion of  1692,"  and  reprinted  a  rare  work,  entitled 
Wonder-working  Proviaenceof  Sion's  Saviour  in  New 
England,"  with  an  elaborate  introduction  and  index. 
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Fottar,  Orlando  B.,  capitalist,  born  in  Charleinont, 
Ma:$s.,  March  10, 1823;  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan. 
2,  18U4.  He  was  educated  at  Williams  College  and 
at  the  Cambridge  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Boston  in  1843 ;  but,  after  Ave  years'  prac- 
tice, abandoned  the  profession  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  sewing  machines.  He  removed  to 
New  York  city  in  1863,  and  continued  in  the  manu- 
facturing business  till  1876,  when  he  withdrew  from 
it  to  manage  the  large  real-estate  interests  he  had  ac- 
quired. In  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war  he  found 
that  the  company  of  wiiich  he  was  president,  in  com- 
mon with  large  manufacturing  concerns  at  the  North 
which  had  extensive  dealings  with  the  South,  was 
saying  a  very  heavy  rate  of  exchange  in  currency 
or  drafts  upon  New  York  at  Southern  money  centers. 
He  attempted  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  uneaual 
and  changeable  values  of  the  currency  of  the  differ- 
ent States,  and  on  Aug.  14, 1861,  he  lai'd  before  Secre- 
tary Chase  a  plan  for  a  national  banking  system, 
which,  with  slight  modifications,  became  the  basis  of 
the  present  system.    In  1883  he  was  elected  to  Con- 

fress  from  the  11th  New  York  District  as  a  Union 
)eraocrat,  and  served  on  the  Committees  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  on  Expenditures  in  the  Treasury 
Department  Mr.  Potter  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Rapid  Transit  Commission  of  New  York  city,  a  trus- 
tee of  Cornell  Dniversitv,  and  President  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  lie  left  an  estate  valued  at 
^7,000,000. 

Fresoott,  (Hoige  Baitlett,  electrician,  bom  in  Kings- 
ton, N.  II.,  Sept.  16,  1880;  died  in  New  York  city, 
.Jan.  18, 1894.  ne  received  a  public-school  education, 
began  studying  electricity  ana  telegraphyin  1846,  and 
was  manager  of  various  telegraph  offices  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts  from  1847  till  1858.  In  1858 
he  was  appointed  8Ui>erintendent  of  the  American 
Telegraph  Company  in  Philadelphia,  subsequently 
became  superintendent  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany in  New  York  city,  and  in  1869  was  made  its 
chief  electrician.  From  1873  till  1888  he  was  electri- 
cian of  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company. 
He  was  also  a  vice-president  of  the  Gold  and  Stock 
Company,  and  an  incorporator  of  the  Metropolitan 
Teleg^raph  and  Telephone  Company.  Mr.  Presoott 
was  interested  with  Thomas  A.  Edison  in  the  inven- 
tion and  ownership  of  all  the  duplex  and  quadruplex 
telegraph  apparatus,  and  was  the  practical  man  who 
successfully  introduced  the  systems.  He  also  made 
many  useful  improvements  in  both  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  services.  His  publications  include  **  The 
History,  Theory,  and  Practice  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph" (Boston,  1860);  "Electricity  and  the  Elec- 
tric Telegraph"  (1877V,  "The  Speaking  Telephone" 
(1878);  "Dynamo  Electricity"  (1884);  BelFs  Elec- 
tric-speaking Telephone :  Its  Invention,  Construction, 
Application,  Modification,  and  History  "  (1884) ; ''  The 
Elcctidc  Telephone"  (1890);  and  an  account  of  his 
discovery  that  the  Aurora  Boreal  is  was  of  electrical 
origin,  and  of  his  experiments  thereon. 

FjreuflB,  Herman  Ambeig,  clergyman,  born  in  Chris- 
tianssand,  Norway,  June  16,  1825 :  aied  in  Lee,  HI., 
Jul^  2, 1894.  In  1848  he  was  graduated  at  the  theo- 
logical department  of  Christiania  University,  Norway, 
and  in  1851  lie  emigrated  to  .America,  where  he  had 
accepted  a  call  from  Lutheran  congregations  in  Wis- 
consin. For  more  than  forty  years  ne  labored  among 
his  countrymen  in  the  same  parish.  He  was  elected 
President  of  the  Norwegian  Synod  in  1862,  and  held 
this  place  for  thirty  vears.  For  several  years  he 
was  also  the  editor  of  t^e  official  organ  of  his  synod, 
"  Evangeliftk  Luthersk  Kirketidonde." 

Frioe,  Bodman  MoOamley,  pioneer,  bom  in  Sussex 
County,  N.  J.,  May  5,  1816;  died  in  Oakland,  Bergen 
County,  N.  J.,  June  7, 1894.  He  entered  Princeton 
College,  but  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  leave 
without  gra<.luation ;  subsequently  studied  law  ;  and 
in  1840  was  appointed  a  purser  in  the  United  States 
navy.  His  first  service  wtis  on  the  steamer  "  Fulton," 
then  engaged  in  gun  practice  at  Sandy  Hook,  N.  J. 
A  year  afterward  he  was  transferred  to  the  friirato 


**  Missouri,"  which  was  built  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  under  the  supervision  of  Com.  Matthew  C.  Perry. 
The  vessel  made  an  exliibition  cruise  to  Europe,  and 
while  coaling  at  Gibraltar  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Capt  Newton  and  Mr.  Price  were  permitted  oy  the 
Government  to  visit 
France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  On  his  re- 
turn to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Price  was 
ordered  to  the  sloop 
of  war  "  Cvane." 
bound  for  the  Pacific 
coast.  While  he  was 
on  the  voyage  hostili- 
ties broke  out  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  and  by 
the  time  the  ves- 
sel reached  Monterey 
news  was  received 
there  of  the  battles  of 
Palo  Alto  and  Kesaca 

de  la  Palma,  and  of  the  intentions  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, backed  by  a  frigate,  to  negotiate  a  grant  oi 
13,500,000  acres  in  California.  John  C.  Fremont,  with  a 
small  party  of  frontiersmen  and  Indians,  had  reached 
a  point  near  Monter&y  ;  an  American  squadron,  under 
Com.  Sloat,  was  makii^  its  way  up  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico ;  and  a  strong  English  squadron  had  gathered 
at  Mazatlan.  In  this  emei^cncy,  which  would  not 
permit  inaction  till  the  arrival  of  instructions  from 
Washington,  Mr.  Price  called  on  Com.  Sloat  and 
urged  the  immediate  occupation  of  the  California  ter- 
ritorv  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  At  10  o'clock 
in  tne  following  morning  a  force  of  marines  and 
sailors  was  landed  from  the  "Cyane,"  the  United 
States  fiag  was  raised  and  saluted,  and  Mr.  Price 
read  Com.  Sloat's  proclamation  of  ocoupation,  in 
Spanish  and  English,  to  a  mixed  gathering  in  front 
of  til e  customhouse.  Mr.  Price  was  at  once  appointed 
alcalde^  and  thus  was  the  first  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  judicial  functions  in  California. 
Subsequently  he  was  sent  with  secret  dispatches  to 
Gen.  Scott  in  Mexico  city,  and  with  a  full  report  on 
the  military  and  naval  operations  to  the  President  in 
Washington.  He  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  March, 
1849,  as  naval  agent  for  the  Pacific  coast,  built  the 
first  wharf  in  the  harbor,  was  a  member  of  the  first 
constitutional  convention,  and  acquired  considerable 
wealth  bv  real-estate  investments.  In  1850  he  returned 
to  New  Jersey;  in  1851-'63  was  a  member  of  (>jn- 
gress;  and  in  1854-'57  was  Governor  of  the  State. 
From  the  time  of  his  return  from  California  till  his 
death  Gov.  Price  was  engaged  in  a  curious  litigation 
against  the  United  States  Government  He  claimed 
that  while  purser  in  the  navy  he  had  advanced  $75,- 
000  to  his  successor  to  enable  him  to  meet  current  ex- 
penses till  neccssarv  Government  funds  arrived.  The 
Treasury  officials  alleged  that  the  appointment  of  his 
successor  had  not  received  official  approval,  and  de- 
clined either  to  reimburse  him  for  the  amount  ad- 
vanced or  to  credit  him  for  all  the  Government  money 
he  turned  over  to  his  successor.  In  1856  the  Goveni- 
tncnt  began  suit  against  him  to  recover  money  allegetl 
to  have  been  withheld  by  him,  and  was  defea'ted.  lie 
then  sued  the  Government  for  the  return  of  the  $75,- 
000  advanced  from  his  private  f\inds.  The  matter 
dragged  till  1890,  when  Congress  passed  a  bill  recog- 
nizing the  claim  and  ordering  its  payment  Then 
the  Treasurv  officials  deducted  $30,000  because  of 
certain  disallowed  vouchers,  and  another  $30,000,  the 
amount  of  the  bond  of  his  successor,  who  absconded 
with  Government  funds,  because  Gov.  Price  was  one 
of  his  sureties.  In  1892  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  awarded  him  $46,704,  and  almost  immediately 
the  heirs  of  Samuel  Forrest,  an  associate  naval  officer, 
secured  an  injunction  restraining  him  from  collecting 
the  money,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  misappro- 
priated money  received  from  the  sale  of  property  be- 
longing to  B^orrest.      Subsequently  Gov.  Price  was 
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isonstruotively  arrested  and  Imprisoned,  but  death 
came  before  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Chancery  had 
reached  a  decision  on  the  last  phase  of  his  case. 

Polrifer,  David,  editor,  bom  in  Ipswich,  Mass., 
Sept.  2, 1802 ;  died  in  Augusta,  Me.,  Aug.  9, 1894.  He 
received  a  private  and  a  district  school  education; 
was  apprenticed  to  the  bookbinder's  trade  in  Salem 
when  fifteen  years  old :  and  entered  the  otfice  of  Icha- 
bod  Tucker,  clerk  of  tne  Essex  County  courts,  before 
he  was  twenty-one.  He  remained  there  about  ei^ht 
^ears;  became  bookkeeper  in  a  Boston  publishing 
louse  in  1841 ;  and  subseciuently  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  office  of  the  cicrk  of  the  courts  and  re^s- 
try  of  deeds  of  Middlesex  County.  In  the  last  office 
he  became  familiar  with  early  handwriting  and  skill- 
ful in  deciphering  it,  and  transcribed  several  of  the 
old  books  of  records.  He  also  made  copies  ot  tlie 
records  of  old  Norfolk  County,  which  included  a  part 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  for  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Massachusetts  Colony 
Records."  In  1853  the  State  undertook  the  publica- 
tion of  the  colonial  records,  under  the  editorship  of 
Ephraim  M.  Wright  and  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,and 
with  Mr.  Pulsifer  as  copyist  Soon  afterward  Mr. 
Pulsifer  was  appointed  editor  of  the  ^*  Plymouth  Colo- 
ny Records,"  or  which  he  compiled  volumes  ix-xv. 
The  **New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register"  for  July,  1885,  contains  a  record  of  Mr. 
PuTsifer's  work  in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts 
and  Plymouth  records.  Mr.  Pulsifer  was  a  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Massachusetts 
for  several  years;  a  former  librarian  and  secretary 
of  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Society ;  and  a  freciuent  contributor  to  the  early 
volumes  of  its  "  Register."  He  was  author  of  "  In- 
scriptions from  the  Burying  grounds  of  Salem,  Mass." 
(Boston,  1837);  "A Guide  to  Boston  and  Vicinity" 
( 1860) ;  and  an  "  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  with  Gen.  John  Burgoyne's  Account"  (1872J; 
and  editor  of  Nathaniel  Ward's  *'  The  Simple  Cob- 
bler of  Agawam"  (1848);  Wharton's  "A  Political 
Epistle  to  George  Washington"  (1881);  and  an 
eighteenth  century  manuscript  by  an  unknown 
author  entitled  ''  The  Christian's  A,  B,  C  "  (1883). 

Baynolds,  William  F.,  military  officer,  bom  in  Canton, 
Ohio,  March  17, 1820 ;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct  18, 
1894.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843,  en- 
tered the  army  as  brevet  2d  lieutenant,  5th  Infantry, 
and  in  a  few  days  was  transferred  to  the  corps  of  topo- 
graphical engineers.  In  the  regular  anny  he  was  pro- 
moted 2d  lieutenant,  Mairch  3,1847;  1st  lieutenant, 
March  3, 1853;  captain,  July  1, 1857;  miyorof  engi- 
neers, March  8, 1863 ;  lieutenant  colonel,  March  7, 1867 ; 
and  colonel,  Jan.  2, 1881 ;  and  was  retired  March  17, 
1884.  In  the  volunteer  army  he  held  the  rank  of 
colonel  and  aid-de-camp  from  March  81,  1862,  till 
May  31, 1866.  For  his  services  during  the  civil  war 
he  received  the  brevets  of  lieutenant  colonel,  colonel, 
and  brigadier  general  in  the  regular  army,  all  on 
March  18, 1865.  Gen.  Raynolds  served  through  the 
Mexican  War;  had  charge  of  the  Government  ex- 


dle  Department  and  of  the  8th  Army  Corps  from  Jan- 
uary, 1863,  till  April,  1864;  chief  engineer  of  the 
defenses  of  Baltimore ;  and  superintending  engineer 
of  the  North  and  Northwestern  lakes,  engineer  of 
lighthouses  on  the  Northern  lakes,  and  in  charge  of 
harbor  improvements  in  the  entire  lake  region  in 
1864-70.  Subsequently  he  was  in  charge  of  improve- 
ments of  Western  rivers  and  of  the  harbor  of  Mobile, 
and  was  engineer  of  the  4th  lighthouse  district  He 
beoueathcd  his  entire  estate,  estimated  from  $50,000 
to  |ilOO,0OO,  to  the  Church  Erection  Board  of  the  Pres- 
byterian General  Asseraby. 

Bioe,  Boar  It,  pioneer,  bom  in  Vermont,  Nov.  29, 
1816 ;  died  m  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Jan.  15.1894.  He 
emigrated  to  Michigan  when  it  wa»  a  Territory  ;  lived 
for  sometime  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota; 
spent  many  years  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  tlic 


Northwest,  and  in  1840  became  a  sutler  in  the  anny. 
His  familiarity  with  the  Indians  enabled  him,  as  a 
special  commissioner,  to  negotiate  for  the  Government 
many  important  treaties  with  the  Indians.  In  1849 
he  removed  from  Mendota,  Minn.,  to  what  was 
known  as  Upper  Town,  a  portion  of  the  present 
city  of  St  Paul,  where  he  established  fur-trading 
headquarters,  in  competition  with  Charles  W.  Borup, 
then  agent  for  the  American  Fur  Company.  Soon 
afterward  Alexander  Ramsey  went  from  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  to  Minnesota  as  first  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  some  years  later  Henry  II.  Sibley  removed 
from  Mendota  to  St  Paul.  The  olace  was  divided 
territorially  and  politically  into  Upper  Town  and 
Lower  Town,  and  in  time  Messrs.  Borup  and  Rice 
became  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  interests.  Mr. 
Sibley  was  elected  the  first  Delegate  to  Congress, 
and  was  considered  the  political  representative  of  Mr. 
Bomp,  and  Mr.  Rice  was  Mr.  Sibley's  political  rival. 
All  were  Democrats,  while  Gov.  Ramsey  was  a  Whig. 
In  1858  Mr.  Rice  succeeded  Mr.  Sibley  as  delegate  to 
Congress.  In  his  first  term  he  secured  the  passage  of 
an  act  authorizing  the  people  of  Minnesota  to  form  a 
Stat«  Constitution.  He  was  re-elected  in  1855,  and 
two  years  afterward  was  chosen  the  first  United  States 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Minnesota.  He  served  on 
the  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs  and  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads.  Through  his  efforts  the  State  secured 
from  Congress  a  large  land  grant  on  which  was  based 
its  present  comprehensive  system  of  railways. 

Solnnflon,  OharleB,  governor,*  bom  in  Hard  wick,  Mass., 
July  21, 1818;  died  near  Lawrence,  Kan.,  Aug.  17, 
1894.  He  was  educated  at  Amherst  College,  was 
graduated  at  Berkshire  Medical  College  in  1843,  and 
spent  six  years  in  practice.  In  1849  he  made  the 
overland  trip  to  California,  and  settled  in  Sacramento. 
In  1850  he  was  editor  of  a  daily  paper,  "  The 
Settlers' and  Miners'  Tribune,"  in  which  he  cham- 
pioned the  claims  of  the  squatters.  During  the  riots 
of  that  year  the  mayor  of  the  city  was  killed  and  Dr. 
Robinson  was  shot  through  the  body.  The  "  Specu- 
lators "  confined  him  on  a  prison  ship,  but  during  this 
imprisonment,  under  charges  of  conspiracy  and  mur- 
der, he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  his  captors 
were  compelled  to  surrenderliim.  Subsequently  he 
w^as  discharged  in  court  without  a  trial.  In  1852  he 
removed  to  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  where  he  edited  the 
*"■  News,"  a  weekly  paper,  till  1854,  and  then  returned 
to  Kansas  as  agent  of  the  New  England  Emigrants' 
Aid  Society.  Settling  in  Lawrence,  he  became  tlie 
leader  of  the  Free  State  party,  chairman  of  its  execu- 
tive commitce,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  Kansas 
Volunteers.  In  1855  he  was  a  member  of  the  Topeka 
convention,  and  in  the  following  year  was  electea  the 
first  Governor  of  the  State  under  it.  For  attempt- 
ing to  administer  the  office  he  was  charged  with 
treason  and  usurpation,  but  was  acquitted  by  the 
jury.  He  served  as  Governor  the  full  term,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1858  and  1859,  the  third  time  being 
chosen  under  the  Wyandotte  Constitution,  and  begin- 
ning his  term  of  two  years  in  1861,  when  Kansas  was 
admitted  to  the  Union.  During  his  last  term  he 
organized  most  of  the  Kansas  regiments  fo»-  the  Na- 
tional service,  and  afterward  he  was  a  Representative 
and  Senator  in  the  State  Legislature,  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  Govemor  in  1882,  and  for  several  years, 
from  1887,  superintendent  of  the  Haskell  Institute  in 
Lawrence.  The  State  University  occupies  land  pre- 
sented by  him. 

BoUmom,  Eieklel  Oilman,  theologian,  bom  in  Attle- 
borough,  Mass.,  March  13, 1815 ;  died  in  Boston,  June 
13, 1894.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1838,  and  at  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  1842. 
From  1842  to  1845  he  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church 
in  Norfolk,  Va.  During  eight  months  of  this  time  he 
served  as  chaplain  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
After  a  brief  j)a.«*torate  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  he  be- 
came, in  1846,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Inter- 
pretation in  the  Westem  Theological  Seminarv  at 
Covington,  Ky.,  and  in  1850  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Ninth  Street  Baptist  Church  in  ('ineinnati,  where 
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he  remained  for  three  years.  In  1853  he  was  invited 
to  tiie  professorship  of  Theology  in  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  an  institution  then  in  its  infancy, 
and  with  scanty  resources  both  of  men  and  means. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  seminary  in  1860, 
and  held  that  office  till  1872.  During  Dr.  Kobinson's 
incumbency,  and  as  the  result  of  his  labors  and  devo- 
tion, the  institution  grew  into  strength  and  promi- 
nence. The  number  of  students  increased,  new  pro- 
fessors were  added,  and  the  course  of  study  was  extend- 
ed from  two  years  to  three.  Wealthy  men  in  the  de- 
nomination recognized  the  work  he  was  doing  and  re- 
sponded generously  to  his  appeals  for  adeouate  build- 
ings and  endowment  and  library  funds,  in  1872  Dr. 
Robinson  accepted  the  presidency  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, an  office  which  he  neld  with  commanding  ability 
for  seventeen  years.  As  at  Rochester,  he  not  only 
rendered  in  his  class  room  a  service  of  the  highest 
inspiration  and  value,  but  by  his  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  the  institution  and  n  is  efforts  in  its  behalf 
he  did  much  to  advance  its  material  prosperity.  In 
1889,  having  reached  his  seventy-fifth  year,  he  re- 
linquished the  work  there,  but  with  undiminished  en- 
ergy and  mental  powers  unimpaired  he  served  for  a 
time  as  lecturer  on  apologetics  and  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  at  Crozor  Theological  Seminary,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. "In  1 894  he  became  Profes-sor  of  Ethics  and 
Apologetics  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  While  at  Rochester  Dr. 
Robinson  was  editor  for  five  years  of  the  "  Christian 
Review."  He  delivered  the  Yale  lectures  on  preach- 
ing in  1888  (published  in  book  form  the  same  year), 
and  in  1888  published  a  brief  treatise  entitled  "  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Morality."  His  most  elaborate 
literary  work  was  a  revision  of  the  English  transla- 
tion of  Neander's  "  Planting  and  Traming  of  the 
Christian  Church"  (1865),  wliich,  in  fact,  amounted 
to  a  new  translation.  As  a  teacher,  Dr.  Robinson's 
power  was  not  alone  in  the  knowledge  he  communi- 
cated, but  in  the  mental  and  spiritual  quickening  he 
imparted.  He  had  a  fearless  faith  in  truth  and  a  pas- 
sion for  reality  in  religious  thinking.  Although  his 
life  was  chiefly  given  to  theolo|;ical  and  philosophical 
instruction,  he  preached  very  frequently,  and  was  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  greatest  preacher  of  his  de- 
nomination in  this  cx>untry  His  sermons  were 
marked  by  extraordinary  clearness  of  analysis,  force 
and  fVeshness  of  thought,  directness  of  language,  apt- 
ness of  illustration,  and  a  high  degree  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious stiumlus.  The  impress  he  made,  both  as 
teacher  and  preacher,  was  indelibly  fixed  upon  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  who  in  the  formative  period  of 
life  came  under  his  infiuence.  During  the  civil  war 
he  was  one  of  the  most  forcible  and  inspiring  of  all 
the  orators  that  came  forward  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  Union.  His  eloquence  drew  large  audiences,  and 
his  clear  Ipgic  and  patriotism  materially  aided  the 
work  of  raising  troops  and  fitting  them  for  the  field. 
Dr.  Robinson  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Brown 
University  in  1853,  and  of  LL.  D.  from  the  same  in- 
stitution in  1872.  He  also  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  Harvard  University  in  1886. 

Bobhuam  James  ThomM,  jurist,  bom  in  Adams, 
Mass.,  Sept.  6,  1822;  died  m  North  Adams,  Mass., 
Nov.  21, 1894.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to  North 
Adams  in  1836 ;  spent  a  year  in  Williams  College  ; 
read  law  with  his  rather;  and  took  the  senior  course 
in  Williams  with  the  class  of  1844.  After  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  he  and  his  father  formed  a  part- 
nership, which  lasted  till  the  latter's  death.  Both 
father  and  son  were  Whigs,  who  welcomed  the  birth 
of  the  Free-soil  movement  in  1848,  joined  the  Repub- 
lican party  on  its  fonnation,  and  never  left  it.  In 
1852  Judge  Robinson  waa  elected  to  the  Massachu- 
setta  Senate  bv  a  union  of  Free-soilers  and  Demo- 
crats ;  in  1853  ne  was  a  member  and  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  tlie  State  Constitutional  Convention ;  in 
1869  was  returned  to  the  Senate  and  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee ;  and  the  same  year 
was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate  for  Berkshire  Coun- 
ty, an  office  he   held  till   his  death.     Since   1851 


he  had  been  engaged  in  journalism,  first  as  editor 
and  part  proprietor  of  the  "  Greylock  Sentinel,"  be- 
gun in  the  interest  of  the  Free-soil  party,  and  since 
1866  as  editor  of  tiie  North  Adams  "Transcript." 

Bogen,  John,  naval  officer,  born  in  London,  Eng- 
land, March  9, 1823^  died  in  Oakland,  Pa.,  June  12, 
1894.  He  accompanied  his  parents  to  the  United 
States  in  1834 ;  enlisted  on  the  United  States  schooner 
"Madison "in  1837;  served  in  the  Seminole  Indian 
war  in  Florida ;  and  commanded  the  lightship  **  St* 
Helena,"  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  in  1845-'o0. 
He  then  left  the  navy  and  settled  in  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  volunteered  his 
services,  and  was  assijgned  to  special  duty  at  Cincin- 
nati. In  April,  1863,  he  was  ordered  to  command  the 
Sunboat  "  Naumkeag  "  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  After 
le  defeat  of  the  Confederates  there  he  was  detailed 
for  duty  in  West  Virginia,  under  Gen.  Bumside.  He 
there  protected  public  depots  along  the  rivers ;  pre- 
ventea  several  threatenea  attacks  on  Parkersburjj ; 
and  kept  the  Confederates  from  crossing  the  Ohio 
river.  From  West  Vir)y^nia  he  was  ordered  to  report 
to  Admiral  Porter  at  Vicksburg.  He  kept  the  White 
river  open  for  Gen.  Steele's  operations,  and  convoyed 
11  transports  to  Pine  Bluff  and  Little  Rock,  the  first 
boats  that  had  been  able  to  ascend  the  Arkansas  river 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  also  raiscnl  the 
blockade  that  the  Confederates,  under  Gen.  Shelley, 
had  established  on  White  river.  In  1865  he  assumed 
command  of  the  ironclad  "  Carondelet,"  which  he 
took  up  Tennessee  river.  Soon  afterward  he  tendered 
his  resignation  on  account  of  failing  healthy  but  hia 
services  were  declared  too  valuable  to  be  dispensed 
with,  and  he  was  granted  a  two  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence. Subsequently  he  renewed  his  resignation,  and 
it  was  accepted.  His  services  were  highly  com- 
mended by  Secretary  Welles  and  the  officers  of  the 
navy  and  army  under  and  with  whom  he  had  served. 
After  his  retirement  he  was  for  many  years  President 
of  the  City  National  Bank  of  Oakland,  Pa. 

Banumes,  Gaorn  John,  English  biologist,  bom  in 
Kingston,  Canada,  May  20,  1848;  dic»  in  Oxford^ 
England,  May  23, 1894.  His  father,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, was  a  clergyman  and  college  professor.    The 


son  was  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  honors  in  natural  science  in  1870,  and  in  1873 
was  Burney  Prize  essayist.  After  graduation  he  de- 
termined to  devote  his  life  to  research  and  study  in 
psychology,  with  especial  regard  to  the  evolution  of 
mind.  Having  private  means,  he  was  enabled  to  give 
his  time  wholly  to  these  labors,  and  attained  a  high 
reputation  as  an  investigator  and  w^riter,  not  only  in 
technical  biology  and  the  philosophy  of  evolution, 
but  also  in  popular  natural  science.  He  later  ac- 
cepted the  iK>Rt  of  FuUerian  Professor  in  the  Royal 
Institution,  London,  but  in  1890  removed  to  Oxford 
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that  he  might  enjoy  the  facilities  of  the  new  physio- 
logical laboratory  there.  His  name  will  be  perpetu- 
ated at  the  university  by  the  Romanes  lectureship, 
which  he  founded  in  1891,  and  the  incumbents  of 
which  he  nominated  annually  during  his  life.  He 
chose  successively  to  this  post  Mr.  Gladstone,  Huxley, 
and  Weismann  the  great  German  biologist,  and 
hereafter  it  will  be  filled  bv  the  university.  Komanes 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1879. 
Among  his  other  official  positions  were  those  of  hon- 
orary secretary  of  the  Linntean  Society  of  London, 
member  of  the  Council  of  University  College,  Lon- 
don, Rede  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Croonian  lecturer  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  Rosebery  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  delivered  courses  that  were  after- 
ward embodied  in  his  last  book,  ^^  Darwin  and  after 
Darwin.^^  Though  a  personal  friend  and  devoted 
follower  of  Darwin,  Romanes  was  among  those  who 
strove  to  modify  his  theories  of  development  and 
ailapt  them  to  newly  discovered  facts  and  conditions. 
Among  his  notable  additions  to  the  philosophy  of 
evolution  was  his  theory  of  **  physiological  selection," 
which  he  upheld  ably,  notwithstandmg  the  attacks 
■of  those  who  considered  themselves  the  more  ortho- 
dox school  of  Darwinians.  One  of  his  special  studies 
was  the  subject  of  animal  intelligence  and  instinct, 
and  its  application  to  human  psychology.  His  lec- 
ture on  "  Animal  Intelligence,"  aelivered  before  the 
British  Association  at  its  Dublin  meeting  in  1878, 
first  made  him  known  to  the  general  public  as  a 
popular  exponent  of  natural  science,  and  he  after- 
ward contributed  a  work  on  the  same  subject  to  the 
**  International  Scientific  Series."  His  technical  writ- 
ings show  him  to  have  been  not  only  a  master  of 
controversy,  but  a  keen  observer  and  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent judgment.  His  difierences  from  those  biol- 
ogists that  adhered  more  strictly  to  Darwin's  views 
led  him  into  friendly,  though  animated,  public  dis- 
cussions with  Wallace,  Herbert  Spencer,  Weismann, 
and  other  noted  men  of  science,  which  had  an  im- 
portant influence,  aside  from  their  direct  value  to  bi- 
ology, in  exciting  a  wider  public  interest  in  the  sub- 
jects of  which  he  treated,  besides  the  works  already 
mentioned.  Dr.  Romanes  was  the  author  of  ^*  Mental 
Evolution  in  Animals";  "Mental  Evolution  in  Man"; 
"Jellyfish,  Starfish,  and  Sea  Urchins";  and  **An 
Examination  of  Weismannism."  All  of  th^e  were 
translated  into  French  and  Gennan,  and  his  last  work 
was  published  simultaneously  in  England  and  the 
United  States. 

Bodna,  Sister  H.,  see  Whiteman,  Margaret. 

Botdh,  .Arthur,  architect,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May 
81,  1850 ;  died  in  Beveriy,  Mass.,  Aug.  15, 1894.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1871,  and 
for  two  years  studied  architecture  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  In  1874  he  went  to 
Paris  and  studied  in  the  £c6le  Natiouale  des  Beaux 
Arts,  and,  returning  in  1880,  established  the  firm  of 
Rotch  <&  Tilden,  architects.  He  achieved  some  suc- 
cess as  a  water  colorist,  wrote  frequently  for  architec- 
tural journals,  and  was  a  prominent  figure  among  the 
younger  school  of  American  architects.  Among  his 
many  professional  works  are  the  Art  School  and  Mu- 
seum at  Wellesley  College ;  the  gymnasiums  at  Bow- 
doin  College  and  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter;  and  the 
Episcopal  churches  of  the  Ascension,  the  Mes- 
siah, and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  Boston.  He  left  large 
suras  to  the  departments  of  architecture  in  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University  and  to 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

8aTa|[e,  George  W.,  underwriter,  bom  in  West  Point, 
N.  Y.,  m  1815;  died  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  Jan.  3, 
1894.  He  was  a  great-grandson  of  Samuel  Phillips 
Savage,  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  the 
first  fire  underwriter  in  the  United  States.  For  fifty 
vears  he  was  connected  in  various  capacities  with 
ire  insurance  companies  in  New  York  city  and  Jer- 
sey City.  He  was  an  organizer  of  the  fire  patrol  sys- 
tem of  New  York  city,  and  a  founder  and  successively 
the  secretary,  treasurer,  and  president  of  the  National 


Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  In  1860  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  judge  of  Common  Pleas  of  Union  County,  N.  J. 
He  was  consul  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1885-^89,  and  was 
appointed  consul  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  in  1893. 

Sawyer,  Oaroline  Hehetabel  (Fiaher),  author,  born  in 
Newton.  Mass.,  Dec.  8,1812;  died  at  College  Hill, 
Mass.,  May  19, 1894.  In  1831  she  married  Rev.  Thomas 
J.  Sawyer,  and  removed  to  New  York.  Soon  after- 
ward sne  began  to  write  for  publication.  She  edited 
a  Universalist  periodical  for  three  years,  and  published 
in  book  form  "  The  Juvenile  Library  "  (4  vols.,  1845) ; 
"  The  Poetry  of  Hebrew  Tradition  "  ( 1847) ;  **  Friedol," 
from  the  German  of  Van  Horn  (1856) ;  and  "  The  Rose 
of  Sharon"  (8  vols.,  1850-'58). 

Bnammmi,  EUakim  Parker,  military  officer,  bom  in 
Whitefield,  Lincoln  County,  Me.,  Dec.  27, 1816;  died 
in  New  York  city,  Dec.  7,  1894.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1837,  and  became  2d  lieutenant  of  the 
4th  Artillery.  For  more  than  a  year  he  was  at  the 
academy  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics.  In 
1838  he  was  commissioned  a  2d  lieutenant  of  Engineers, 
and  later  in  the  year  he  was  sent  to  Florida,  wnere  he 
served  in  the  Seminole  war  till  its  close  in  1840.  After 
spending  a  year  in  mapping  the  Territories  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  he  returned  to  the  Military  Academy  as 
Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Geography,  and  Ethics. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  superintending  tne  survey  of 
New  Bedford  harbor  the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  staff  duty  under  Gen.  Scott.  After 
the  war  he  was  appointed  assistant  topographical  en- 
gineer of  the  survey  of  the  Northwestern  lakes,  which 
occupied  him  till  1855.  During  this  assignment  ho 
was  promoted  captain.  He  retired  from  the  araiy  in 
1856,  and  was  a  professor  in  Mount  St.  Mary's  College, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1856-^58,  and  President  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Polytechnic  College  in  1869-'61.  He  was  com- 
missioned colonel  of  the  28d  Ohio  Volunteers  in  June, 
1861,  and  served  as  commandant  of  Camp  Chase, 
where  volunteers  were  drilled  before  going  to  the 
front;  in  the  western  Virginia  campaign,  where  he 
commanded  a  brigade  under  Gens.  Rosecrans  and 
Cox;  and  in  the  Maryland  campaign^  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself  bv  leading  a  bnlliant  bayonet 
chaise  in  the  battle  or  South  Mountain.*  He  was 
promoted  brigadier  general  for  gallantry  on  the  field, 
Oct.  15,1862;  commanded  the  district  of  Kanawha 
from  November  till  Feb.  3, 1864 ;  and  was  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  Libbey  Prison  from  Feb.  3  till  Aug.  8.  He 
was  then  placed  in  cpmmand  of  a  separate  brifirade  at 
Morris  Island  durin^^  the  operations  against  Cnarles- 
ton,  S.  C. ;  was  a^ain  taken  prisoner;  commanded 
the  district  of  Florida  from  November,  1864,  till  April, 
1865 ;  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  service,  Aug.  24, 
1865.  In  1866-70  he  was  United  States  consul  at 
Prince  Edward  Island ;  in  1870-75  was  engaged  in 
engineer  work  in  New  York  harbor ;  and  in  1875-'85 
was  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  History  in  Seton 
Hall  College,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Bdhooimiaker,  AngoBtiiB,  lawyer,  bom  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  March  2, 1828 ;  died  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  April 
10, 1894.  He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  ;  attended  a 
district  school,  became  a  political  speaker  when  twen- 
ty years  old ;  taught  in  1848-^50 ;  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1853.  In  1864-72  he  was  county  judge 
of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. ;  in  1876-77,  a  State  Senator ; 
in  1878-79,  Attorney-General  of  New  York :  in  1888- 
'87,  a  civil-service  commissioner  of  New  York ;  and  in 
1887-'90,  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Scndder,  Jdfan  IGltoii.  educator,  bom  in  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio,  Sept.  8,  1829 ;  died  in  Daytona,  Fla., 
Feb.  l7, 1894.  He  was  a  student  at  Miami  Univer- 
sity, and  was  graduated  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tute in  Cincinnati  in  1856.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  institute ; 
soon  afterward  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Obstet- 
rics and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children ;  and  a  few 
years  later  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of^  Pathology 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  which  he  held  for  many 
years.  He  was  also  for  many  years  the  dean  and 
treasurer  of  the  institute  and  editor  of  the  '^  Eclectic 
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Medical  Journal."  His  publications  include  :  "  Dis- 
eases of  Women  "  (ISbH) ;  '*  The  Principles  of  Medi- 
cine" (1867);  ** Specific  Medication"  (1871);  and 
"  The  Keppoductive  Organs  and  Venereal  Diseases " 
and  "Sj>eciflc  Diaffnosis"  (1874). 

Seely,  Edward  Hiowaid,  author,  bom  in  New  York 
city,  Oct.  26,  1856 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  23, 
1894.  His  early  education  was  received  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1874  to  enter  Yale  College  in  the 
class  of  1878.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  with  high 
scholastic  honors,  besides  having  been  a  member  of 
the  famous  "  Skull  and  Bones  "  and  an  editor  of  **  The 
Yale  Literary  Magazine";  entered  Columbia  Law 
School ;  was  graduated  in  1880 ;  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  State  of  New  York.  After  practicing 
about  a  year,  he  went  to  Texas  and  engagea  in  sheep 
ranching,  returning  to  Brooklyn  in  1882.  He  then 
began  to  write  for  periodicals.  His  first  book,  **  A 
Lone  Star  Bo-peep  and  other  Tales  of  Texan  Kanch 
Life,"  was  publisned  in  1885.  '*  A  Ranchman^s  Sto- 
ries "  followed  in  1886  ;  "  A  Nymph  of  the  West"  in 
1888;  "The  Jonah  of  Lucky  Valley  and  other  Sto- 
ries "  in  1892 ;  and  "  A  Border  Leander  "  in  1893.  In 
1898  he  became  one  of  the  associate  editors  of  "The 
New  Peterson^s  Magazine."  In  person  ho  was  tall 
and  well  built,  with  blue-gray  eyes  and  light-brown 
hair.  His  features,  regular  and  delicate,  bore  witness 
to  the  innate  refinement  of  his  nature.  His  manners 
were  frank  and  courteous,  his  conversation  lively  and 
entertaining,  and  his  consideration  for  others  never 
laid  aside  or  forgotten.  A  stanch  and  loyal  friend 
and  a  charming  companion,  this  briefly  sums  up  his 
social  attributes.  His  literarv  work  was  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  stories  ana  sketches  of  frontier  life 
on  the  Texan  ranches.  These  are  deeply  interesting, 
and  often  not  lacking  in  high  dramatic  power,  lie 
was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  scenes  and  life 
of  which  he  wrote,  and  his  delightful  personality  was 
reflected  in  his  style,  which  is  at  once  easy,  fluent, 
and  finished.  In  some  of  his  earlier  writing  certain 
descriptive  passages  are  perhaps  open  to  criticism  as 
being  overomate,  but  experience  soon  toned  this  down 
to  a  graceful  and  elegant  expression  of  his  love  of 
Nature  and  her  kinsfolk.  The  humor  in  his  work  is 
Tainted  and  true  to  the  life,  and  the  trial  scene  in 
"  A  Nymph  of  the  West "  is  unsurpassed  in  its  de- 
lineation of  frontier  humor  and  character. 

BeUgmaii,  Jeue,  banker,  born  in  Baicrsdorf,  Bavaria, 
in  182.5;  died  in  Coronado  Beach,  Cal.,  April  23, 1894. 
He  was  the  fourth  of  eight  brothers,  tne  eldest  of 


whom,  Joseph,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1837,  and 
became  cashier  in  Asa  Packer's  bank  in  Nesquenon- 


ing.  Pa.  As  soon  as  he  had  saved  enough  money  for 
their  passage  he  sent  for  two  of  his  brothers,  William 
and  James,  and  with  them  opened  a  clothing  store  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.  Their  success  led  them  to  send  for 
Jesse,  who  landed  in  New  York  citv  on  July  6, 1840,  and 
joined  his  brothers.  In  1841  the  brothers  closed  their 
Lancaster  store,  and  with  their  joint  capital  of  $80(» 
established  a  general  store  in  Selma^  Ala.,  where 
Joseph  took  charge  of  the  store  and  William,  Jame«, 
and  Jesse  went  on  the  road,  peddling.  In  1848  the 
brothers  returned  to  tlie  North,  and  Jesse  and  a  fitth 
brother^enry,  opened  a  clothing  store  in  Watertown, 
N.  Y.  The  discovery  of  gold  induced  Jesse  to  invest 
all  his  capital  in  merchandise  and  remove  in  1H49  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens.  In  1857  he  returned  to  the  East;  was  en- 
gaged with  his  brothers  in  the  importing  and  whole- 
sale clothing  business  during  the  civil  war;  and 
ioined  them  m  establishing  a  banking  house  in  New 
York  city.  By  the  time  the  war  closed  each  of  the 
eight  brothers  had  come  to  the  United  States  and 
been  admitted  to  tlie  banking  firm.  Immediately  after 
the  war  the  brothers  joined  a  syndicate  to  place  the 
bonds  of  the  United  States  in  the  foreign  markets. 
They  established  branch  houses  in  nearly  every  large 
city  in  Europe,  and  for  many  years  were  the  fiscal 
agents  of  the  United  States  abroad.  Joseph  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  main  house  in  New  \  ork  city  till 
his  death,  when  Jesse  took  his  place.  During  bia 
career  as  a  financier  Jesse  promotea  many  large  enter- 
prises, especiallv  the  financial  measures  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Ho  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  a  founder  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asy- 
lum and  of  the  Montefiore  Home,  a  trustee  of  tne 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  a  liberal  patron  of 
many  charitable  organizations.  His  fortune  was  esti- 
mated from  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000,  and  in  his  will 
he  named  45  charitable  institutions — Hebrew,  Roman 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  nonsectarian— as  legatees. 

Shaftr,  Helen  Almiza,  educator,  bom  in  Newark,  N.  J.,. 
Sept.  23, 1839  ;  died  in  Wellesley,  Mass.,  Jan.  20, 189i. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Congrregational  clergyman, 
who  removed  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  when  Helen  was  a 
child.  In  1863  she  was  graduated  at  Oberlin,  and 
immediately  began  teaching.  For  ten  years  she  had 
charge  of  the  department  of  mathematics  in  the  Cen- 
tral liigh  School  of  St.  LouLs.  In  1877  she  was  called 
to  Wellesley  College  as  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and 
and  in  1887  she  was  elected  president  She  received 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Oberlin  College  in  1878,  and 
that  of  LL.  D.  in  1898,  the  latter  being  tne  second  doc- 
torate of  law  that  has  been  conferred  by  an  American 
college  on  an  American  woman. 

Shedd,  William  Qreenongh  Thamr.  theologian,  bom  in 
Acton,  Mass.,  June  21,  1820;  aiea  in  New  York  city,. 
Nov.  17, 1894.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University 
^of  Vermont  in  1839,  and  at  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1843;  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at 
Brandon,  Vt,  in  1844; 
Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  theUni- 
versitv  of  Vermont  in 
184o-i852,  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  in  Auburn 
Theological  Scminarv 
in  1852,  and  of  Church 
History  in  Andover 
Seminary  in  1 854 ;  and 
associate  pastor  or  the 
Brick  Church,  New 
York  city,  in  1862-'63. 
In  the  latter  year  he  ac-  ' 
cepted  the  chair  of  Bib- 
lical Literature  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  which  he  held  till  1874, 
and  was  afterward  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
there  till  1890.  He  transulatod  the  "  Gospel  of  Mark^ 
in  Lange's  *' Commentary,"  and  wrote  "Eloquence 
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a  Virtue,  or  Outlines  of  Systematic  Khetoric "  (Now 
York,  1850);  "  Coleridge's  Works,  with  Introductory 
Essays"  (7  vols..  1853);  "Lectures  on  the  Philoso- 
phy of  History"  (Andover,  1856);  "Discourses  and 
Essays"  (1856);  "A  Manual  of  Church  History" 
(2  vols.,  1857);  "The  Confession  of  Augustine" 
(I860):  "A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine"  (2  vols.. 
New  York,  1863) ;  "  Horailetics  and  Pastoral  Theol- 
ojrv"  (1867);  "Sermons  to  the  Natural  Man"  (1871) ; 
"Theological  Essays"  (1877);  "Literary  Essays" 
(1878);  "Commentary  on  St.  PaulV  Epistle  to  the 
Romans"  (1879);  "Sermons  to  the  Spiritual  Man" 
(1884);  "Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment"  (1885);  a 
monograph  on  "  Calvinism,  Pure  and  Mixed :  A  De- 
fense of  the  Westminster  Standards";  "Orthodoxy 
and  Heterodoxy"  (1893);  and  an  exoosition  of  his 
system  of  "  Dogmatic  Theology  "  (3  vols.,  1894). 

Shepherd,  OllTer  Lsthzop,  military  otticer,  born  in 
Clifton  Park,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15, 1815; 
died  in  New  York  city,  April  16, 1894.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1840,  and  became  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tenant, 4th  Infantry.  In  the  regular  army  he  was  pro- 
moted 2d  lieutenant,  3d  Infantry,  Oct  2,  1840:  1st 
lieutenant,  Nov.  3, 1845;  captain,  Dec.  1,  1847 ;  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  18th  Infantry,  May  14, 1861,  and  colo- 
nel, 15th  Infantry,  Jan.  21, 1863;  and  was  retired  Dec. 
16,  1870.  He  received  the  brevets  of  captain,  Aug. 
20, 1847,  for  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco ; 
m^jor,  Sept.  13,  for  Chapultepec ;  colonel,  May  17, 
1862,  for  services  during  the  siege  of  Corinth ;  and 
brigadier  general,  March  13, 1865,  for  gallantry  in  the 
battle  of  Stone  River.  His  service  against  the  Semi- 
nole Indians  in  Florida  made  hinu  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  survivor  of  three  wars.  He  was  commissary 
of  the  supply  train  on  its  march  from  Corpus  Christi 
to  the  Kio  Grande  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican 
War;  served  on  the  frontier  aft>er  that  war,  and  de- 
fended Fort  Defiance,  New  Mexico,  against  the  Navajo 
Indians  in  Ai)ril,  1860 ;  was  in  tne  early  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi  canipaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio : 
served  with  Gen.  BueTl  in  the  movement  through 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  to  Louisville,  Ky. ;  and  was 
with  the  Amiv  of  the  Cumberland  from*  November, 
1862,  till  April,  1863.  After  the  war  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  tlie  recruiting  service  at  Fort  Adams,  K.  I. 

Singer,  Otto,  composer,  bom  in  Sora,  Saxony,  July 
26, 1833;  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  ^3, 1894.  He 
was  educated  in  music  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  study- 
ing in  the  conservatory  of  the  latter  place  under 
Richter,  Moscheles,  and  Hauptmann,  and  then  spent 
four  years  in  study  and  teaching.  For  several  years 
he  was  connected  with  the  Wagner-Liszt  School  in 
Weimar,  where  a  symphony  composed  by  him  was 
highly  praised  by  Liszt.  In  1867  he  removed  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  taught  piano  playing  till  1873, 
when  he  accompanied  Tlieoaore  'fliomas  to  Cincin- 
nati as  assistant  musical  director  of  the  May  festival. 
He  remained  in  Cincinnati  till  1893,  teaching  and 
composing.  In  1876  wrote  the  cantata  "  The  Land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims"  for  the  Cincinnati  Harmonic 
Society,  and  in  1878  composed  the  "Festival  Ode" 
for  the  dedication  of  the  Cincinnati  Music  Hall.  He 
was  found  dead  in  bed  on  Jan.  3. 

Blooom,  Henry  Warner,  military  officer,  bom  in 
Delphi,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  Sept  24, 1827 ;  died 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  14, 1894.  He  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1852,  and  became  2d  lieutenant,  1st 
Artillery.  Aft«r  serving  in  the  Seminole  war  in 
Florida,  he  was  promoted  Ist  lieutenant,  March  3, 
1855,  and  was  on  duty  at  Fort  Moultrie,  Soutli  Caro- 
lina, till  Oct  31,  1856,  when  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion. He  then  settled  in  Syracuse ;  began  practicing 
law,  which  he  had  studied  while  in  the  anny ;  en- 
tered political  life;  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  as 
a  Democrat  in  1859,  and  from  1859  till  1861  was  also 
instmctor  of  artillery  in  the  State  militia  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  On  May  21, 1861,  he  became  colonel 
of  the  27th  New  York  Volunteers.  The  regiment 
left  Elmira  for  the  front  on  July  10,  and  eleven  days 
afterward  it  passed  through  trie  first  battle  of  Bull 
Bun,  where    its    commander  was  wounded  in  the 
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thigh.  On  Aug.  9,  while  confined  to  the  hospital,  he 
was  promoted  brigadier  general  of  volunteers.  On 
his  recovers  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a 
brigade  in  Franklin's  division.  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
In  the  peninsular  campaign  of  1862  he  took  part  in 
the  siege  of  Yorktown 
and  the  engagement  at 
West  Point:  succeeded 
Gen.  Franklin  in  com- 
mand of  the  division  on 
May  15;  re -enforced 
Gen.  Fit^ohn  Porter  in 
the  battle  of  Gaines's 
Mill,  June  27  ;  and,  with 
his  division,  occupied 
the  right  of  the  main 
line  in  the  battles  of 
Glendale  and  Malvern 
Hill.  On  July  4, 1862, 
he  was  promoted  major 
general  of  volunteers:  ou 
Aug.  80  was  engagea  in 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  '  >    ^ 

Run ;  Sept  14  was  in  the  battle  of  South  Mountain ; 
and  Sept  17  added  much  to  his  brilliant  record  in 
the  battle  of  the  Antietam,  in  the  latter  part  of  which 
he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  12th  Corps, 
succeeding  Gen.  Mansfield,  who  had  been  killed. 
He  further  distinguished  himself  at  Chancellors ville 
and  at  Gettysburg,  where  his  command  was  on  the 
right  of  the  army,  and  repelled  a  charge  made  by 
Eweirs  Corps  at  daylight  on  July  3, 186'3.  In  Octo- 
ber, after  tiie  defeat  of  Rosecrans  at  Chickamauga, 
the  11th  and  12th  Corps  were  detached  from  Uie 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  hastened  to  re-enforce  the 
army  in  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland.  In 
Apnl,  1864,  Gen.  Shemian  consolidated  the  two  corps 
into  what  was  aft,erward  known  as  the  20th  Corps, 
and  assigned  Gen.  Hooker  to  the  command.  On  this 
consolidation  Gen.  Slocum  was  ^iven  command  of  a 
division  and  of  the  district  of  Vicksburg.  In  August 
Gen.  Hooker  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Slocum.  When 
Gen.  Sherman  made  his  movement  around  Atlanta  to 
the  Macon  road,  he  assigned  Gen.  Slocum  to  guard 
the  communications,  and  when  the  Confederates  left 
their  intrenchments  about  Atlanta  to  meet  the  Na- 
tional army.  Gen.  Slocum  threw  his  corps  directly 
into  the  city.  In  the  march  to  the  sea  and  through 
the  Carolinas,  Gen.  Slocum  commanded  the  left  wing 
of  the  army,  comprising  the  14th  and  20th  Corps. 
From  June  29  till  oept  16  he  commanded  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  Sept  28, 1865,  he  re- 
signed his  commission,  returning  to  civil  life  in 
Brooklyn.  In  the  election  of  1865  he  was  defeated  as 
Democratic  candidate  for  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
York  ;  in  1868  was  a  presidential  elector ;  and  in  1868 
and  1870  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  was  defeated  by 
Grover  Cleveland  in  the  Democratic  Convention  of 
1882  as  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  Governor  of 
New  York,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  Con- 
gressman at  Large.  Gen.  Slocum  was  for  several  years 
a  trustee  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and 
had  large  railway  and  other  financial  interests  in 
Brooklyn.  He  beoueathed  $5,000  each  to  the  Brook- 
lyn Children's  Aia  Society  and  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

Sniper,  Onstarai,  military  officer,  bom  in  Baden, 
Grermany,  June  11,  1836;  died  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
March  29, 1894.  He  was  brought  to  the  United  States 
when  five  years  old,  and  was  engaged  in  the  tobacco 
business  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  when  the  civil  war  be- 
gan. Early  in  1861  he  oi^anized  a  company  of  vol- 
unteers, but  failed  to  have  it  mustered  into  a  desired 
regiment  because  the  quota  was  full.  Afterward  he 
raised  a  company  for  the  101st  New  York  Volunteers, 
was  commissioned  captain,  and  was  promoted  major 
before  the  regiment  left  the  State.  For  services  on 
the  field  he  was  promoted  lieutenant  colonel.  He 
served  with  his  regiment  till  it  was  consolidated  with 
the  37th  New  York  Volunteers,  and  was  then  mus- 
tered out    In  August,  1864,  he  assisted  in  raising  the 
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185th  New  York  Volimtcere ;  returned  to  the  field  as 
itB  lieutenant  colonel ;  was  promoted  colonel,  Feb.  1, 
1865 ;  and  was  bre vetted  brigadier  general  for  meri- 
torious service,  March  29, 1865.  He  took  part  in  20 
battles  and  several  minor  engagements.  In  the  ac- 
tion at  the  Quaker  Road,  Marcii  29, 18(>5,  he  saved  the 
colors  of  his  regiment  after  the  fourth  color-bearer 
had  been  ahot.  A  fler  the  war  he  returned  to  Syracuse, 
and  in  1870-'72  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

&10W,  Freenuui,  educator,  born  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y..  in 
1841 ;  died  in  >Ielsou,  Pa.,  Sept.  12,  1894.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  87th  New 
York  Volunteers,  and  was  in  active  service  till  se- 
verely wounded  at  Malvern  Hill.  After  the  war  he 
worked  his  way  through  Phillip^s  Andover  Academy 
and  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1873. 
For  two  years  he  was  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
ttt  the  United  States  Naval  Academy;  for  a  year  he 
taught  history  at  the  Boston  Latin  School ;  and  in 
1 881  he  was  appointed  an  instructor  in  forensics  and 
American  history  at  Harvard.  After  spending  three 
years  in  study  in  France  and  Germany,  he  returned 
to  Harvard  in  1886  as  Professor  of  International  Law 
and  AmeHcan  Diplomacy,  and  held  the  chair  till  his 
death.  During  the  month  preceding  his  death  he 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  international  law  at 
the  United  States  Naval  War  College  by  appointment 
of  the  Navy  Department,  and  prepared  them  for  pub- 
lication by  the  government  He  received  the  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  from  Heidelberg,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from 
Harvard,  after  taking  its  full  course  in  law. 

Boathgate,  Horatio,  clergyman,  born  in  Portland,  Me., 
July  5, 1812;  died  in  Astoria,  LoujEf  Island,  April  11, 
1894.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1832, 
and  studied  for  the  Con^egational  ministry  at  An- 
dover Theological  Semmary.  His  views  having 
changed  while  there,  he  applied  for  orders  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bish- 
op Griswold  in  1835.  The  next  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  missions  to  report  on  the 
state  of  Mohammedanism  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  and 
at  once  sailed  for  this  new  field.  Ketuming  to  the 
United  States  in  1839,  he  was  ordained  pries^  and  in 
1840  was  sent  as  missionan-  to  Constantinople.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  for  four  vears,  and  on  Oct  26. 
1844,  was  consecrated,  bishop  mr  the  dominions  oi 
the  Turkish  Sultan.  In  1849  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  next  year  resigned  his  bishop- 
ric. He  organized  St  Luke's  Church  in  his  native 
city  in  1851,  and  from  1852  to  1853  was  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Advent  in  Boston,  Mass.  He  became 
rector  of  Zion  Church  in  New  York  city  in  1859,  and 
remained  in  that  otfice  until  his  resignation  in  Sep- 
tember, 1872.  After  that  date  he  lived  in  retirement 
at  Astoria.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Narrative  of  a 
Tour  through  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Persia,  and  Meso- 
potamia ''  (New  York,  1840) ;  "  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to 
the  Syrian  [Jacobite]  Church  of  Mesopotamia" 
(1844) ;  "  Practical  Directions  for  the  Observance  of 
Lent"  (1850)-  **The  War  in  the  East"  (1855);  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Anticjuity,  Doctrine,  Ministry,  and 
Worship  of  the  Anglican  Church"  ( Constantmople, 
in  Greek,  1849) ;  "  Parochial  Sermons"  (1859) ;  ''  The 
Cross  above  the  Crescent,  a  Romance  of  Constantino- 
ple" (Philadelphia,  1877).  He  also  contributed 
largely  to  perioaicals. 

Stanton,  riederio  Peny,  lawyer,  bom  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  Dec.  22,  1814 ;  died  near  Ocala,  Fla.,  June  4, 
1894.  He  was  a  brother  of  Richard  Henrv  Stanton, 
theiuristand  author;  was  graduated  at  Columbian 
College  in  1833,  and  in  the  following  year  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  removed  to  Memphis,  Tenn. 
In  1845-'o5  he  was  a  Representative  in  Congress, 
where  for  two  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee;  in  1857  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Kan- 
sas Territory;  and  in  1858-'61  was  Governor.  He 
was  associate  editor  of  the  "  Continental  Monthly  " 
in  1863-'64;  subsequently  lived  in  Virginia;  and 
settled  in  Florida  about  1886. 

Steinberffer,  Albert  Bames,  ex-Premier  of  Samoa,  bom 
in  Schuylkill  County,  Pa.,  Dec.  25,  1840 ;   died  in 


Dorchester,  Mass.,  May  2, 1894.  His  father  was  one 
of  the  largest  operators  in  coal  and  iron  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, lie  was  educated  at  Princeton,  studied  law, 
married  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Alfred  Ely,  of  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  in  1867,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
firearais  and  metallic  cartridges.  In  1870  he  repre- 
sented a  syndicate  that  had  a  large  contract  to  sup- 
ply the  French  Government  with  flreanus  and  car- 
tridges. Part  of  the  contract  was  executed  when 
trouole  arose  over  financial  matters,  and  the  contract 
and  its  negotiation  became  the  subject  of  a  congres- 
sional investigation,  and  the  business  remained  unad- 
justed at  his  death.  On  Feb.  17, 1872,  the  great  chief 
of  the  Navigator,  or  Samoan,  Islands  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  Commander  Richard  W.  Meade,  U.  S.  N., 
granting  the  United  States  the  privilt^e  of  establish- 
ing a  naval  station  in  the  harbor  of  I'ago  Pago,  Tu- 
tuua  island,  and  in  April  following  the  chiefs  and 
rulers  petitioned  President  Grant  to  annex  the  islands 
to  the  United  States.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Steinber- 
ger  applied  to  the  President  for  appointment  as 
special  commissioner  from  the  United  States  to 
Samoa,  and  on  March  29, 1873,  he  was  oommissioncKl 
a  special  agent  to  "  obtain  accurate  infonuation  in  re- 
fara  to  the  Navigator  Islands."  lie  reached  Apia, 
lJ{)olo  island,  on  Aug.  17,  issued  a  manifesto  to  the 
chiefs  and  rulers,  and  on  the  21st  met  the  principal 
men  in  a  grand  council.  While  he  avoided  all  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  annexation,  the  chiefs  and  the 
white  residents  openly  favored  it  At  tiiis  council 
the  foundation  was  laid  of  a  new  form  of  government 
for  the  islands,  and  in  October  a  new  code  of  laws, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Steinberger,  was  promulgated,  lu 
December  Mr.  Steinberger  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  made  an  elaborate  report  to  the  President, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  a  memorable  discussion  in 
Congress.  On  Dec.  11, 1874,  Mr.  Steinberger  received 
another  commission  to  visit  Samoa,  and  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  in  the  United  States  steamer  **  Pensa- 
cola,"  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  presents  for  the 
chiefs,  in  February,  1875.  Soon  after  his  arrival  a 
new  constitution  was  promulgated,  under  which  Ma- 
lietoa,  the  most  powerful  chief,  was  selected  as  King, 
and  Mr.  Steinberger  as  Prime  Minister  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice. In  October  a  special  commissioner  was  sent 
from  Samoa  with  a  draft  of  a  treaty  between  the  king- 
dom and  the  United  States.  Meanwhile,  commercial 
and  political  complications  were  increasing,  in  which 
the  new  Government,  the  United  States  consul,  and 
the  American,  English,  and  German  merchants  were 
concerned.  In  December  the  British  man-of-war 
^^Barracouta"  arrived  in  Apia  harbor;  ohaf^ges  were 
preferred  against  Mr.  Steinberger,  who  was  supported 
by  the  native  Government ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
King  with  the  foreign  consuls  on  board  the  **  Barra- 
couta,"  on  Feb.  7, 1876,  the  former  was  prevailed  on  to 
depose  his  Prime  Minister.  On  the  following  day 
Mr.  Steinberger  was  seized,  taken  on  board  the  Brit- 
ish vessel,  which  sailed  for  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
on  March  29,  and  was  landed,  penniless,  at  Levuka, 
Fiji  Islands.  lie  made  his  way  to  Paris  and  London, 
and  after  filing  claims  for  damages  for  his  seizure  and 
deportation,  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  filed 
charges  against  Mr.  Foster,  the  United  States  consul 
at  Apia,  for  his  participation  in  the  affair.  Capt^ 
Stevens,  of  the  "  Barracouta,"  was  ordered  to  return 
to  England  for  trial ;  Consul  Foster  was  removed  by 
Secretary  Fish.  Congress  made  a  partial  investiga- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Griliin,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Foster,  in 
an  official  report  in  February,  1877,  gave  high  praise 
to  Mr.  Steinberger's  acts  while  at  Samoa.  These 
constituted  his  only  redress  and  vindication. 

Bteyenson,  Jonathan  D.,  pioneer,  bom  in  New  York 
city,  in  1800;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Feb.  14, 
1894.  He  went  to  California  in  1847  as  commander 
of  the  regiment  of  New  York  volunteers  raised  at 
the  request  of  President  Polk,  and  known  as  Steven- 
son^s  regiment  W  hen  this  was  disbanded,  in  1848,  he 
engaged  in  mining,  and  prepared  the  first  code  ot 
mining  regulations'  ever  observed  in  California.  Re- 
turning to  Son  Francisco,  he  went  into  the  real-estate 
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buaincHS.  He  was  United  States  shipping  conirais- 
sioner  at  that  port  from  1872  till  1885,  and  afterward 
practiced  law. 

BtooUnidge,  Fnuuds  Brown,  merchant,  born  in  Bath, 
Me.,  April  9,1826;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  April  80, 
1894.  He  received  a  common-Bchool  education ;  was 
a  drug  clerk  in  Boston  in  1 843-^47  ;  went  to  Chicago 
and  engaged  in  the  lumber  business ;  and  removed 
to  Allegan  County,  Mieh.,  to  take  cliarge  of  his  saw- 
mills in  1851.  In  1869  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature,  and  in  1871  to  the  Senate ;  and  in  1887 
and  1898  waH  elected  United  States  Senator  as  a  Re- 
publican. In  Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Census,  Epidemic  Diseases.  Fisheries, 
Indian  Attairs,  Naval  Aflairs,  and  Kailroaas.  He  ac- 
quired large  wealth,  became  noted  as  a  stock  breeder, 
and  made  the  Children's  Home  of  Kalamazoo  a  lai^e 
beneficiary  under  his  will. 

Stollvand,  OarlM  Jdhn  Menller.  military  otiicer,  bom 
in  Sweden,  May  11, 1821 ;  diea  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Feb.  8,  1894.  lie  entered  the  Koyal  Artillerv  when 
eighteen  years  old ;  served  in  the  Schleswi^-Holstein 
campaign  in  1843-^50;  and  came  to  the  United  States 
at  the  close  of  that  war.  In  July,  1861,  he  enlisted  in 
the  National  service  as  a  private;  Hoon  afterward 
was  commissioned  captain  in  the  1st  Battalion  of 
lUinoLB  Light  Artillery  :  and  subsequently  was  chief 
of  artillery  under  Gen.  John  A.  Logan.  He  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and 
in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea;  and  in  February, 
1865,  was  promoted  brigadier  general  of  volunteers 
and  resigned  his  commission.  Aiter  the  war  he  set- 
tled in  South  Carolina  and  entered  political  life.  In 
1868  he  was  secretary  of  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention, and  a  presidential  elector.  He  was  also  for 
^ome  years  superintendent  of  the  State  Penitentiary, 
and,  under  President  Harrison's  administration,  was 
su^erintendontof  thenew  United  States  Government 
building  in  Charleston. 

Stone,  Qeorge  W.,  jurist,  bom  in  Bedford  County, 
Va.,  Oct  24,  1811 ;  died  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Marcn 
11,  1894.  He  accompanied  his  parents  to  Tennessee 
in  1817;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Fayetteville, 
Tenn.,  in  1834;  and  settled  in  Talladega,  Ala.,  in 
1840.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on 
the  Circuit  Court  bench ;  in  1856  was  elected  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  where  he  served  till  1865 ;  in 
1876  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  that  court ; 
and  from  1884  till  his  death  was  its  Chief  Justice. 

Stanemaii,  Qeoige,  military  officer,  bom  in  Busti, 
Ohautuuaua  County,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8,  1822;  died  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  5,  1894.  lie  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1846,  and  entered  the  army  as  brevet 
2d  lieutenant,  1st  Dra- 
goons. In  the  regular 
army  he  was  promoted 
2d  lieutenant,  July  12, 
1847 ;  1st  lieutenant,  July 
25,  1854;  captain  in  tlie 
2d  Cavalry,  March  8, 
1855 ;  m^jor,  1st  Cavalry, 
May  9,  1861 ;  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  8d  Cavalry, 
March  30, 1864 ;  colonel, 
21st  Infantry,  July  28, 
1866;  retired  Aug.  16, 
1871 ;  appointed  colonel 
of  infantry,  Feb.  9,  1891 ; 
and  again*  retired  on  the 
24th.  In  the  volunteer 
army  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  brigadier  general,  Aug.  13,  1861  ;  pro- 
moted major  general,  Nov.  29,  1862;  and  mustered 
out  of  the  service  Sept.  1,  1866.  Durinir  his  active 
career  he  was  brevetted  colonel,  United  States  army, 
Dec.  18, 1862,  for  services  in  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg: and  brigadier  general  and  major  general, 
March  18, 1865,  for  services  in  the  capture  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  (J.,  and  during  the  war,  respectively.  Gen. 
Stoneman's  first  milita^  service  was  as  quartermaster 


to  the  Mormon  battalion  at  Santa  F^,  in  1847.  He 
accompanied  it  into  Mexico,  and  after  the  war  served 
on  the  Pacific  coast  till  1857,  when  ho  was  transferred 
to  Texas.  In  February,  1861,  while  in  command  of 
Fort  Brown,  Texas,  he  was  ordered  bv  Gen.  Twiggs, 
his  superior  ofi[icer,  to  surrender  to  the  State  seces- 
sion authorities  the  fort  and  all  Federal  property  in 
his  charge;  but  ho  refused,  evacuated  the  fort,  and 
hastened  to  New  York  city.  In  August,  after  serving 
in  western  Virginia,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  cavalry 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  organized  that 
branch  of  the  amiv,  commanded  it  during  the  (penin- 
sular campaign  of  1862,  and  brought  on  the  battle  of 
Williamsburg  by  overtaking  the  Confederate  troopi* 
with  his  cavalry  and  artillery  after  they  had  evacu- 
ated Yorktown.  After  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run 
he  was  assigned  to  commimd  Gen.  Kearny's  di virion ; 
and  on  Nov.  15,  1862,  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  8d  Army  Corps.  With  this  corps  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  13.  In 
April  and  May.  1863,  he  commanded  a  cavalr\'  corps 
in  raids  toward  Richmond,  and  then  till  April,  1864, 
was  in  command  of  the  23d  Army  Corps.  He  was 
then  assigned  to  command  a  cavalry  corps  in  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio.  In  the  Atlanta  campaign  he 
undertook  to  capture  Macon  and  Andersonville,  and 
release  the  pnsoners  confined  in  the  latter  place,  but 
was  himselr  captured  at  Clinton,  Ga.,  and  held  a 

{prisoner  for  three  months.  In  December,  1864,  he 
ed  a  raid  into  southwestern  Virginia;  in  February 
and  March,  1865,  commanded  the  Distiict  of  Kast 
Tennessee;  led  an  expedition  to  Asheville,  N.  C,  in 
March  and  April ;  ana  was  engaged  in  the  capture  of 
Salisbury  and  the  subsequent  operations  in  North 
Carolina.  Aft^r  the  war  he  purchased  a  ranch  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. ;  in  1882  was  elected  Rail- 
road Commissioner  of  California  as  a  Democrat ;  and 
in  the  following  year  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
State,  serving  till  January,  1887. 

Strong,  JameB,  educator,  bora  in  New  York  city,  Aug. 
14, 1822 ;  died  in  Round  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7, 1894.  He 
was  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  in  1844;  was 
teacher  of  ancient  languages  in  Troy  Conference  Acad- 
emy, West  Poultney,  Vt.,  in  1844-'46;  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Acting  President  of  Troy  Uni- 
versityin  1858-'61 ;  and  Professor  and  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  £xegetical  Theology  in  Drew  Theological  Semi- 
nary from  1868  till  his  death.  He  never  was  licensed 
to  preach,  but  received  the  degrees  of  S.  T.  D.  in  1856 
ana  LL.  D.  in  1881,  both  from  Wesleyan  University. 
Dr.  Strong  visited  Egypt  <^<1  Palentine  in  1874;  was 
a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  Committee  of  Bible 
revisers,  and  a  former  chairman  of  the  Archeeological 
Council  of  the  OrientAl  Society ;  and  for  several  years 
before  his  death  was  a  lecturer  at  the  Round  Lake 
Summer  School.  He  was  the  author  of  "Harmony 
and  Exposition  of  the  Gospels"  (New  York,  1862); 
"Harmony  in  Greek"  (1854);  "Scripture  liistory 
delineated  from  the  Biblical  Records  and  all  other 
Accessible  Sources"  (Madison,  N.  J.,  1878) ;  "  Irenics : 
A  Series  of  Essays  showing  the  Virtual  Atfreement 
between  Science  and  the  Bi Die  "  (New  Y'ork,  1883); 
"The  Tabernacle  of  Israel  in  the  Desert"  (1888); 
and  "  The  Student's  Commentary :  A  Complete  Her- 
meneutical  Manual  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiostes " 
(1893).  He  was  editor  of  the  translation  of  the  com- 
mentary on  "Daniel"  (1876)  and  "Esther"  (1877)  in 
the  American  edition  of  Lange ;  and — with  the  Rev. 
John  McClintock,  D.D.,  for  3  volumes,  and  after- 
ward alone — of  a  "  Cvclopsfdia  of  Biblical,  Theologic- 
al, and  Ecclesiasticaf  Literature  "(10  vols.,  1867-^81). 
His  last  notable  work,  completed  shortly  before  his 
death,  was  a  biblical  concordance  on  w^ich  he  had 
been  engnsred  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Swing,  David,  clergyman,  bom  m  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Aug.  2;i,  1830 ;  died  m  Chicago,  III.,  Oct.  3, 1894.  He 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm ;  was  graduated  at  Miami 
University  with  high  honors  as  a  linguist  in  1852; 
be^an  studying  theology,  but  within  a'^ear  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Languages  at  Miami,  and  re- 
mained there  twelve  years.    In  1866  he  accepted  a 
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call  to  the  pastorate  of  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Chicago,  where  he  labored  with  much  zeal 
and  success  till  tne  destruction  of  the  edifice  in  the 
great  tiro  of  1871.  For  three  years  he  continued  his 
preaching  in  McVicker^s  Theater,  and  then  his  con- 
gregation completed  a  now  building.  He  had  a  very 
large  following,  and  became  widely  known  for  the 
liberality  of  his  views.    His  sermons  and  essays  were 

fiublished  in  the  papers,  and  had  a  large  circulation, 
n  1874  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  Chicago 
Presbytery  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  with  28  specifica- 
tions, preferred  by  Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton,  The  trial 
lasted  several  weeks,  and  resulted  in  his  acquittal,  all 
but  13  of  the  61  members  of  the  presbytery  voting  in 
his  favor.  Fearing  that  he  might  become  a  source  of 
discord  in  the  Church,  Prof.  Swing  withdrew  from 
the  presbytery,  but  retained  his  pastoral  relation. 
Soon  afterward  an  action  was  taken  against  the 
church,  when,  to  prevent  further  trouble,  he  re- 
signed the  pastorate.  Fifty  wealthy  men  immediate- 
ly subscribed  a  guarantee  fund;  MlcVicker^s  Theater 
was  again  leased ;  and,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Cen- 
tral Church,"  the  greater  part  of  his  former  congrega- 
tion resumed  their  pastoral  relations  with  him.  Tne 
theater  proving  too  small  for  his  audiences,  a  stock 
company  was  formed,  and  Central  Music  Hall  was 
erected  'in  1878,  in  which  Prof.  Swing  preached  until 
his  death,  gathered  a  Sunday  school  of  8,000  mem- 
bers, and  organized  many  benevolent  enterprises. 

Taylor,  Beuon,  military  officer,  bom  in  South  Nor- 
walk,  Conn.,  June  8, 1821 ;  died  there  Jan.  16,  1894. 
lie  received  a  common-school  education,  and  re- 
moved to  New  York  city,  where,  on  Aug.  1, 1846,  he 
joined  the  army  as  a  captain  in  the  1st  >icw  York 
Infantry  (known  as  Col.  Stevenson^s  regiment),  which 
was  ordered  to  California  just  before  the  Mexican 
War.  He  served  through  tne  war,  and  at.  its  close 
settled  in  Stockton.  In  1849  he  was  elected  a  State 
Senator;  in  1855.shoriff  of  San  Joaquin  County;  and 
in  1850-'66  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  State  Insane  Asylum.  He  returned  to  Now  York 
city,  and  began  studying  law  in  1867,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1860.  In  1861  he 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  7*2d  New  York  In- 
fantry, which  was  attached  to  Gen.  Sickles^s  briga^le 
during  the  peninsular  campaign ;  and  in  Gen.  Pope^s 
Virginia  campaign  he  ^mmanded  the  brigade.  He 
was  promoted  brigadier  general  on  Sept  7, 1862,  and 
resigned  on  Jan.  19, 1868,  returning  to  New  York  city, 
and  engaging  in  law  practice.  In  1864  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  and  during  his  term,  which 
expired  March  8. 1867,  he  served  on  the  committees 
on  tVeedmcn  ana  invalid  pensions.  About  1880  he 
returned  to  his  birthplace,  where  he  practiced  law, 
was  city  attorney  for  several  years,  and  held  other 
municipal  offices. 

Teall,  FraofllB  Aagnstna,  lexicographer,  bom  in  Fort 
Anne,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16,  1822: 
died  in  Bloomtiuld,  N. .).,  Nov.  16, 1894.  lie  received 
an  academical  education,  was  apprenticed  to  the 
printer's  trade  at  an  early  age,  removed  to  New  York 
city,  and  was  successively  a  compositor,  proofreader, 
and  editorial  critic.  He  learned  to  read  French  by 
studying  a  dictionar^r  and  grammar  while  at  work  on 
a  French  bookj  assisted  Enhraim  G.  Squier  in  the 
preparation  of  his  "  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,"  and  John  R.  Bartlett  in  his**  Dictionary 
or  Americanisms,"  and  was  for  a  time  an  editor  of 
"The  Whig  Review"  and  editor  of  "The  Long 
Islander,"  succeeding  on  the  last  newspaper  Walt 
Whitman,  with  whom  he  had  worked  as  a  com- 
positor. In  1857,  while  reading  proof  on  the  New 
York  "  Tribune,"  he  was  engaged  as  proofreader  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  '*  American  Cyclopeedia";  and 
on  later  editions  he  was  proofreader,  a  contributor, 
and  an  associate  editor.  In  the  meantime  he  edited 
Hodgson's  "  Errors  in  the  Use  of  English,"  and  in- 
creased the  value  of  that  work  by  original  notes.  He 
afterward  spent  some  years  preparing  a  dictionary  of 
proper  names  on  a  plan  then  original,  but  this  was 
never  published.     In  1882  he  was  engaged  on  the 


staff  of  "The  Century  Dictionary,"  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  completion  of  that  work.  He  wrote 
definitions  of  all  common  words  up  to  the  letter  M, 
most  of  which  stand  as  he  wrote  them.  He  had  done 
nothing  literary  since  the  completion  of  the  dictiona- 
ry, excepting  to  gather  passages  from  his  reading  for 
a  projected  work  on  punctuation.  He  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  from  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  1875. 

Temple,  William  QioiTllle,  naval  officer,  bom  in  Rat- 
land,  Vt,  March  23, 1824 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
June  28,  1894.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in 
the  United  States  navy  on  April  18,  1840;  was  pro- 
moted passed  midshipman,  July  1, 1846 :  master,  July 
21,  1854;  lieutenant,  April 
18,  1855;  lieutenant  com- 
mander, July  16, 1862 ;  com- 
mander, March  8,  1865 ; 
captain,  Aug.  28, 1870 ;  com- 
modore, June  5,  1878;  and 
rear  admiral,  Feb.  22, 1884; 
and  was  retired  on  Feb.  29, 
1885.  During  his  naval  ca- 
reer he  was  on  sea  service 
twenty-two  years  and  three 
mouths;  on  shore  or  other 
duty,  fourteen  years  and 
seven  months ;  and  was  un- 
employed seventeen  years 
ana  four  months.  He  was 
attached  to  tiie  "Boston" 
when  she  was  wrecked  ofi'the  Bahama  Islands,  March 
15, 1846,  and  to  the  "Scourge"  during  the  Mexican 
War,  in  which  he  took  part  in  the  bombardment  and 
capture  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  engagements  at  Alva- 
rado,  Tuspan,  and  Tabasco.  In  1848  ne  was  on  duty  at 
the  United  States  Naval  Observatory;  in  1849-^50 was 
engaged  in  surveying  the  Florida  reef  and  the  Gulf 
Stream;  in  1850-^52  nad  chaise  of  the  hydrographic 
work  on  the  survey  for  the  projected  mteroceanic 
canal  and  railway  across  the  Istnmus  of  Tehuantcpec ; 
and  in  1852-^59  was  on  coast-survey  duty.  He  was 
flag  lieutenant  of  the  steam  frigate  "  Lancaster,"  flag- 
ship of  the  Pacific  squadron  in  1859-'61 ;  commander 
of  the  "  Flambeau  "  on  an  independent  cruise  to  the 
Bahamas  in  1861  *  and  was  on  ordnance  duty  at  New 
York  in  1862.  lie  commanded  the  "Pembina,"  of 
the  Western  Gulf  blockading  squadron,  during  the 
latter  part  of  1862  •  was  then  appointed  fleet  captain 
of  the  Eastern  Gulf  blockading  sauadron ;  was  at- 
tached to  the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron, 
and  took  part  in  the  two  bombardments  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Fisher ;  and  participated  in  the  capture 
of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  the  oombajtlment  of  the  Con- 
federate fortifications  on  James  river  above  Dutch 
Gap,  and  the  capture  of  Petersburg.  After  the  war 
he  served  on  examining  and  retiring  boards,  and  waa 
president  of  the  "  Jeanette  "  court  of  inquiry. 

ThompBon,  OharlM  P.,  jurist,  bom  in  Braintree,  Mass., 
July  SO,  1827 ;  died  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Jan.  19, 1894. 
He  received  a  collegiate  education,  studied  law  in  Bos- 
ton, was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857,  and  settled  in 
Gloucester.  He  soon  acquired  a  remunerative  prac- 
tice, and  became  known  throughout  the  State  as  an 
authority  on  constitutional  questions,  and  as  the  wit- 
tiest member  of  the  Massachusetts  bar.  In  1871--72 
he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  and  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Lower  House,  and  in  1874 
he  was  the  successful  Democratic  candidate  for  Con- 
gress against  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  congressional  committee  on  the  presiden- 
tial election  in  Florida,  which  reported  that  that  State 
had  cast  its  electoral  vote  for  Messrs.  Tilden  and 
Hendricks,  and  was  conspicuous  in  the  memorable 
debates  in  1877.  In  1876  he  was  defeated  for  re- 
election, and  in  1880  and  1881  was  the  unsuocessAil 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  State. 

Thompfloii,  Joseph  Petar,  clergyman,  bom  in  Win- 
chester, Va.,  Dec.  20, 1818;  diea  in  NewbuiTg,  N.  Y., 
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Dec  21, 1894.  He  waa  born  a  slave,  and  when  six- 
teen years  old  ran  away  from  his  master,  settled  in 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  learned  the  blacksmith ^s  trade. 
In  1841  he  married  und  became  a  local  preacher  in 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Cnurch.  He 
was  stationed  successively  at  Lyons  and  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  and  Halifax,  N.  8., 
going  to  tne  last  city  through  fear  of  being  captured 
and  returned  to  slavery,  while  holding  an  appoint- 
ment at  Matawan,  N.  J.,  he  began  studymg  medicine, 
and  in  1858  he  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  Medical 
College  in  Philadelphia.  In  1876  he  was  consecrated 
a  bishop  of  his  Church,  and  subsequently  he  organ- 
ized several  conferences  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
the  first  one  in  the  Bahama  Islands.    He  was  a  dele- 

fate  to  the  Methodist  (Ecumenical  Council  in  London, 
Ingland,  in  1882,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Living- 
ston College,  in  Salisbury,  N.  C,  and  performed  his 
last  official  duty  at  the  Genesee  Conference  of  his 
Church  in  Auburn,  N.  Y ,  in  September,  1898.  Ho 
had  been  treasurer  of  missionary  societies,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  book  concern  of  the  Church. 

Thflmpion,  Laont,  sculptor,  bom  in  Abbeyleix, 
Queen's  County,  Ireland,  Feb.  8,  1833 ;  died  in  Mid- 
dletown,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  26,  1894.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1847.  and  began  studying  anatomy 
and  medicine,  and,  in  nis  leisure,  drawing,  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.  While  so  engaged  he  waa  received  by  Erastus 
D.  Palmer,  the  sculptor,  as  a  pupil,  and,  abandoning 
the  study  of  medicme,  he  spent  nine  years  in  Mr. 
Palmer's  studio.  In  18r)8  he  removed  to  New  York 
city  and  opened  a  studio,  in  which  he  produced  me- 
dallion portraits.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elect- 
ed an  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
and  in  1862  an  academician.  He  spent  1868-'69  and 
187&-'81  in  Italy,  and  was  vice-president  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design  in  1874.  Since  1887  he  had  done  no 
work  of  note  because  of  a  mental  malady.  His  best 
known  portrait  busU  are  those  of  William  C.  Bryant, 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  Sr.,  Robert  B.  Mintum, 
Charles  H.  Marshall,  Edwin  Booth  (as  Hamlet), 
Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Charles  L.  Elliott,  and  Samuel  F. 
B.  Morse.  His  best  medallion  portrait  was  that  of 
Gen.  John  A.  Dix ;  the  one  that  gained  his  election 
as  an  academician  was  ^^  The  Trapper."  Among  his 
statues,  the  most  noted  were  Abraham  Pierson,  now 
at  Yale  College;  Napoleon  I,  at  Milford,  Pa.:  Gen. 
John  Sedgwick,  at  West  Point,  N.  Y. ;  Gen.  Wmtield 
Scott,  at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Charles  Morgan,  in  Clinton.  Conn.;  and  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Gen.  Bumslae,  in  Providence,  K.  I., 
completed  in  1887,  for  which  he  received  $40,000. 

ThonuKnL,  William  KoGfam,  missionary,  bom  inSprin^- 
dale,  Ohio,  Dec.  31, 1806 ;  died  in  Denver,  Col.,  Apnl 
8, 1894.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  Bev.  John 
Thomson,  who  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  He  was 
graduated  at  Miami  University  in  1826,  and  studied 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  but  left  before 
graduatin^^,  and  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Syria  by 
the  Amencan  Board.  He  arrived  in  Beirut,  f'eb.  24, 
1833,  and  was  first  stationed  in  Jemsalem.  Before 
leaving  the  United  States  he  had  married  Miss  Eliza 
Nelson  Hanna,  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  died 
in  Jemsalem  the  next  year.  •Ibrahim  Pasha  (son  of 
the  famous  Mohammed  All)  was  at  war  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Syria,  who  had  revolted  against  him.  During 
this  rebellion  Dr.  Thomson  had  occasion  to  leave 
Jemsalem  for  Jafta,  as  he  thought  for  a  short  time 
only,  but  was  arrested  as  a  spy  "by  Ibrahim  and  de- 
tained forty  days.  After  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  he 
was  released,  but  anxiety  because  of  his  absence,  com- 
bined with  the  terror  caused  by  a  sharp  earthquake, 
had  so  affected  Mrs.  Thomson,  who  had  been  recently 
confined,  that  she  died  soon  after  her  husband's  re- 
turn. Dr.  Thomson  was  next  stationed  in  Bcimt, 
where  he  married  Mrs.  Abbott,  widow  of  a  fonner 
British  consul  for  Syria.  A  little  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  two  to  form  a  mission  station  in  Leba- 
non, and  resided  in  Abeih,  where  he  passed  through 
the  warn  between  Druses  and  Maronites  in  1843  and 
1845.    He  was  looked  upon  as  a  friend  by  both  parties, 


and  by  his  influence  brought  about  a  truce,  which 
enabled  the  British  consul  general,  the  late  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  (Lord  Strathnaim),  to  bring  away  the  Maroniten 
to  Beimt,  thus  preventing  a  general  massacre  of  Maro- 
nite  Christians.  About  1850  he  removed  to  Sidon, 
where  he  was  stationed  for  several  years,  extending 
his  missionary  labors  to  Hermon,  Ijon,  and  vicinity, 
and  to  the  regions  east  of  Tyre.  In  1860,  having  re- 
turned to  Beirut,  he  co-operated  with  Lord  Dufierin, 
the  representative  of  the  allied  forces,  in  adi listing 
matters  after  the  massacres  of  Damascus,  Hasoeiyeh, 
and  Deir  el  Quamar.  From  the  be^innin^  of  mis- 
sionary life  he  vigorously  pursued  arcnspological  stud- 
ies connected  with  the  elucidation  of  Scripture,  and 
became  an  authority  on  these  points.  His  studies  and 
travels  resulted  in  "  The  Land  and  the  Book  "  (2  volh.. 
New  York,  1859;  revised  and  enlarsred,  8  vols.,  1880). 
The  sales  of  this  book  in  Great  Britain  have  been 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  American  publication 
except "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Dr.  Thomson  contrib- 
uted to  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra"  a  series  of  articles  on 
"  The  Physical  Basis  of  our  Spiritual  Languacre,"  and 
his  journals,  published  in  the  "  Missionary  Herald  " 
in  1841  ei  »eg.,  are  full  of  interest  In  1840,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  E.  R.  Beadle  and  Dr.  C.  V.  A.  Van 
Dyck,  he  joumeyed  to  Aleppo.  On  the  way  he 
wrote  in  his  journal  a  description  of  sunrise  over 
Lebanon.  This  being  published  in  the  "  Missionary 
Herald  "  reached  the  eyes  of  a  missionary  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  who,  struck  with  its  poetic  beauty,  di- 
vided it  into  lines  of  faultless  blank  verse  without 
altering  a  word  of  the  original,  and  in  this  form  it  wat» 
republished.  In  1879  Dr.  Thomson,  whose  health  had 
greatly  failed,  went  to  Denver,  where  he  resided  witli 
one  or  his  daughters  until  his  death. 

Throokmarton,  JameB  Webb,  lawyer,  bom  in  Sparta, 
Tenn.,  Feb.  1, 1825 :  died  in  McKinney,  Texas,  April  21, 
1894.  He  removed  to  Texas  in  1841 ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar;  and  served  in  the  State  Legislature  as  Kcp- 
resentative  and  Senator  from  1851  till  1861.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Secession  Con  - 
ventioUj  and  was  one  of  7  debates  who  voted  against 
the  ordinance  of  secession.  After  its  adoption,  how- 
ever, he  entered  the  Confederate  army,  and  served  as 
captain  and  migor  till  November,  1863,  when  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  In  1864  he  was 
commissioned  brigadier  general  of  Texas  troops,  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  northwestern  border  of 
the  State.  Soon  afterward,  acting  on  the  authority  of 
the  Confederate  and  the  State  governments,  he  nego- 
tiated a  treaty  with  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  on  the 
Texas  border.  In  1865  he  was  elected  a  member,  and 
subsequently  the  presiding  officer,  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  called  under  President  Johnson's 
proclamation.  The  following  year  he  was  elected 
Governor  for  four  years,  and  on  Aug.  9,  1867,  was  re- 
moved from  office  by  order  of  Gen.  Sheridan.  In 
1874. 1876, 1882,  and  1884  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
as  a  Democrat  from  the  5th  Texas  District. 

IVunbiill,  Katthew  M.,  author,  bom  in  London,  Eng- 
land, about  1826 -died  in  Chicago,  111..  May  9,  1894. 
Ho  came  to  tlie  United  States  on  reacning  his  ma- 
jority ;  enlisted  in  the  8d  Iowa  Volunteers  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war;  subsequently  organized  and 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  9th  Iowa  Cavalry ; 
and  was  promoted  brigadier  general  for  services  dur- 
ing the  war.  In  1882  he  settled  in  Chicago,  engaged 
in  ioumalism,  wrote  much  on  political,  sociological, 
and  philosophical  subjects,  and  among  other  works 
published  **  Free  Trade  in  England." 

Tiitfle,  Hsrbert,  educator,  born  in  Bennington,  Vt., 
Nov.  29,  1846;  died  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  June  21,  1894. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
1869,  and  was  engaged  in  journalism  till  1880.  For^ 
several  years  he  was  a  confidential  correspondent  of 
the  "London  Daily  News."  While  in  Gemiany  he 
had  the  friendship  of  Prince  Bismarck,  his  son.  Count 
Herbert,  and  Field-Marshal  von  Moltke,  and  when 
he  began  gathering  materials  for  a  history  of  Pmssia 
Von  Moltke  gave  him  access  to  important  military 
archives.     In  1880  he  relumed  to  the  United  States 
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aud  for  a  year  lectured  on  international  law  in 
the  University  of  Michigan;  then  went  to  Cornell 
University  as  Associate  rrofensor  of  the  History  and 
Theory  of  Politics  and  of  International  Law ;  ana  sub- 
sequently was  given  the  chair  of  Modern  European 
History  in  Cornell,  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
His  publications  include  **  German  Political  Leaders  " 
(New  York,  1876) ;  "  History  of  Prussia  to  the  Acces- 
sion of  Frodorick  the  Great  ^*  (Boston,  1884);  and 
*•  History  of  Prussia  under  Frederick  the  Great  *^  (2 
vols..  New  York,  1888). 

Undsrwood,  Tnsuda  Henij,  editor,  bom  in  Enfield, 
Mass.,  Jan.  12,  1825;  died  in  Edinburgh.  Scotland, 
Aug.  7,  1894.  An  intercbting  picture  or  his  early 
surroundings  may  be  found  in  "  Quabbin.^^  His  edu- 
cation in  schools  was  meager,  and  his  college  life  was 
limited  to  one  year  at  Amherst  (1848-'44).  There- 
after he  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  taught,  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847.  In  1848 
he  married  a  Kentucky  lady,  who  died  years  afo,  but 
their  4  children  stilf  survive.  Underwood's  dis- 
taste for  the  law  and  his  sympathy  with  antislavery 
principles  prevented  his  succeeding  at  the  Kentucky 
oar,  and  in  1849  he  returned  to  Massachusetts.  In 
1852  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate,  and  in  1854  was  engaged  by  the  publishing 
house  of  Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co.  as  their  literary  a£ 
viser.  The  establishment  of  the  ^  Atlantic  Monthly  ^ 
by  Phillips,  Sampson  ^  Co.  was  Underwood^s 
project,  and  is  best  described  in  his  own  words :  "  A 
few  authors  who  had  been  invited  to  write  for  the 
magazine  met  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  publishers  in 
Boston,  without  having  been  consulted  upon  details 
or  upon  the  choice  of  an  editor.  The  projector 
/Underwood,]  having  privately  sounded  Mr.  Lowell, 
iirose  at  the  dinner  table  and  nominated  him  as  editor 
in-chief.  Excepting  Mr.  Lowell,  no  one  present,  not 
«ven  the  publishers.  Knew  what  he  [Underwood],  was 
going  to  do.  The  nomination  gave  as  much  surprise 
an  pleasure  to  the  company.''  The  name  "  Atlantic 
Monthly"  originated  with  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Underwood  was  appointed  assistant  editor, 
and  his  close  association  witn  Lowell  and  tiie  ^'At- 
lantic "  contributors  enabled  him  to  become  the  re- 
corder of  the  group.  Two  years  thereafter  Messrs. 
Ticknor  &  Fields  became  the  publishers  of  the  maga- 
zine and  Underwood  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Su- 
perior Criminal  Court  of  Boston,  1869-70.  Immediately 
after  the  publication  of  his  ^  Handbooks  of  Englisn 
and  American  Literature  "  he  received  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  from  Bowdoin  College.  His  3  novels  are  **  Cloud 
Pictures,"  "  Lord  of  Himself,"  and  "  Man  Proposes." 
In  1878  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  American 
literature  at  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  repeat- 
ing the  course  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  At  a  later 
date  were  published  "  The  True  Story  of  the  Exodus," 
an  abridgment  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Brugsch-Bay ;  a 
**  Handbook  of  English  History  "  based  on  the  lec- 
tures of  Guest,  and  biographies  of  Longfellow,  Whit- 
tier,  and  Lowell.  He  also  served  for  thirteen  years 
on  the  school  committee  of  Boston.  In  1885  he  was 
appointed  consul  at  Glasgow.  While  in  Scotland  he 
delivered  lectures  on  American  literature,  and  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  Ho  was  superseded  in  1889,  but 
remained  in  Scotland  and  there  married  his  second 
wife.  "  Quabbin  "  was  written  in  Glasgow.  On  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  wrote  **  Builders  of 
American  Literature,"  and  was  planning  to  write  a 
heries  of  biographies  of  Lowell,  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  and  Holmes,  entitled  "  A  Northern  ('on- 
.Htellation."  "The  Poet  and  the  Man"  (Lowell)  is 
the  only  one  of  the  group  that  has  been  publisli- 
ed  at  this  date.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  consul 
to  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Underwood  had  a  line  phy- 
sique, being  tall  and  broud-shouldercd.  His  iiead 
was  massive,  features  strong  and  masculin  com- 
plexion fair,  eyes  brown.  Originally  his  hair  was 
auburn,  but  it  turned  white  at  forty.  He  was  of  a 
genial  temperament,  had  a  rctensive  memory,  and 
possessed  tlie  happy  faculty  of  relating,  ott-hand, 


characteristic  anecdotes  of  the  celebrated  men  whom 
he  had  met  '^Quabbin"  and  the  biographies  of 
Lowell  are  his  greatest  works.  A  novel  entitled 
"  Dr.  Gray^s  Quest "  was  found  completed  among  hia 
papers. 

VftnAanuun,  Han^,  physician,  bom  in  Marcellua, 
N.  Y.,  March  11. 1819;  died  in  Franklinville,  Catta- 
raugus County,  N.  Y.,  June  1, 1894.  He  was  educated 
for  a  physician  and  surgeon  in  the  Geneva  and  Wil- 
loughoy  Medical  Colleges.  In  1858  he  was  elected 
to  Uie  State  Legislature.  He  entered  the  National 
service  early  in  the  cival  war  as  surgeon  of  the  154Ui 
New  York  Volunteers,  and  during  1862-^64,  while  on 
detached  service,  was  surgeon  in  chief  of  brigade  and 
surgeon  in  chief  of  the  2d  division,  20th  Army  Corps. 
In  1864  he  resigned  from  the  army,  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Bepublican  Convention  at  Balti- 
more, and  in  1872  was  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  at 
Philadelphia.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
88d  New  York  District  as  a  Bepublican  in  1864, 1866, 
1878,  and  1880,  and  was  United  States  CommisFioner 
of  Pensions  in  1869-71. 

Vamoe,  Zebalon  Baixd,  lawyer,  bom  near  Asheville, 
Buncombe  County,  N.  C,  May  18,  1880;  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  14, 1894.  He  was  educated 
at  Washington  College,  Tennessee,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1862,  The  same 
year  he  was  elected 
county  attorney,  and 
in  1854  he  went  to  the 
State  Legislature.  In 
1858  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  in  1859 
was  re-elected  for  a  f\i\\ 
term.  He  was  a  Union 
man  in  the  exciting 
days  of  1860,  and  op- 
posed the  secession  of 
rforth  Carolina;  but  ^- 
afler  President  Lin-  ^ 
coin's  first  call  for  vol- 
unteers he  entered  the 
Confederate  army  as 
captain  in  the  14th 
North  Carolina  Regi- 
ment In  August,  1861, 
he  was  comiuissioned  colonel  of  the  26th  North 
Carolina  Regiment,  and  in  August,  1862,  while  in 
the  army,  he  was  elected  Govemor  of  the  State.  In 
this  term  he  sent  agents  to  Europe,  who  bought  a 
Clyde  steamship  for  blockade  running,  and  arnis, 
clothing,  and  hospital  and  general  supplies.  This 
vessel  made  several  successful  runs  and  landed  larj^re 
quantities  of  stores.  In  1868  he  urged  Jeflerson  Davis 
to  seek  negotiations  with  the  Federal  Government  for 
a  cessation  of  hostilities.  He  also  in  this  term  did 
much  to  diminish  the  suffering  of  the  National  sol- 
diers held  as  prisoners  in  his  State.  In  1864  he  was 
re-elected  Governor.  On  the  occupation  of  NortJi 
Carolina  by  the  National  troops  he  was  arrested  and 
for  several  weeks  was  imprisoned  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  In  November,  1870,  he  was  elected  United 
States  Senator,  and,  being  refused  admission,  resigned 
in  January,  1872.  The  same  year  he  was  defeated 
for  the  United  States  Senate  by  a  combination  of  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  He  was  elected  Govemor 
for  the  third  time  in  1876,  and  chosen  United  Sutes 
Senator  in  1879,  1884,  and  1890.  His  political  dis- 
abilities were  removed  by  Congress  in  1872,  after  hv 
had  been  refused  a  seat  in  the  Senate  by  reason  of 
them.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chairman  of 
the  standing  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections, 
and  a  member  of  that  on  Finance,  and  of  the  select 
ones  on  national  banks,  University  of  the  Uniteil 
States,  and  women  suffrage.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  members  of  the  Senate,  being  a  fine  speaker, 
a  delightful  story-teller,  and  a  pleasing  humorist  He 
waA  an  advocate  of  tariff  reform  and  of  tree  silver. 

Van  Fleet,  Abraham,  jurist,  bom  in  Hillsborough, 
Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  Jan.  6, 1881 ;  died  in  Newark. 
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M.  J.f  Deo.  26, 1894.  He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm ;  re- 
ceived a  public-school  education ;  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852.  lie  removed  to 
Flemington,  N.  J.,  to  practice;  was  a  Republican 
candidate  for  presidential  elector  in  1872;  was  ap- 
pointed Vice-Cliancellor  of  the  New  Jersey  Court  of 
Chancery  in  lb75, 1882, 1887,  and  1894,  and  was  vice- 
ordinary  of  the  court  from  1880  till  his  death.  He 
acquired  a  law  library  remarkable  for  the  complete- 
ness of  its  sots  of  rare  works.  He  had  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  an  equity  iudge. 

Van  Zandt,  Oharlei  OoUins,  lawyer,  bom  in  Newport, 
R.  I.,  Aug.  10,  1830;  died  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  June 4, 
1894.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1851 ; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853;  was  clerk  of  the  State 
Assembly  in  1855-'57 ;  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1858- 
'59,  1866-'69,  and  1871-73;  St«te  Senator  from  New- 
port and  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
1873,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  and  President  of  the 
Senate  in  1873-75.  In  1877  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  served  for  three  years.  He  was 
nominated  to  be  United  States  minister  to  Russia  in 
1880,  but  declined  the  office.  In  politics  he  was 
originally  a  Whi^,  but  had  belonged  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  since  its  organization,  and  in  1868  and  1876 
was  en  airman  of  the  Knode  Island  delegations  to  the 
national  conventions. 

Walten,  William  Thomyon,  art  collector,  bom  in  a 
logging  town  on  the  Juniata  river,  Pennsylvania,  May 
23, 1820 :  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  22. 1894.  He  was 
educatea  for  a  civil  engineer,  was  placea  in  charge  of 
an  iron  fumace  at  Farrandsville,  Lycoming  County, 
when  eighteen  years  old,  and  there  superintended 
the  manufacture  of  the  first  iron  produced  in  the 
United  States  by  the  use  of  mineral  coal.  Subse- 
quently he  demonstrated  that  iron  could  be  made  by 
the  use  of  anthracite  coal  at  Pottsville.  In  1841  he 
removed  to  Baltimore  and  engaged  in  the  commission 
business,  afterward  making  a  large  fortune  as  a  whole- 
sale liquor  merchant  He  became  interested  in  many 
railway  and  steamship  lines,  and  acquired  control  of 
several  short  lines  of  railway,  which  he  merged  into 
the  Atlantic  Coast  line,  extending  from  Baltimore 
into  Florida.  He  was  also  the  pioneer  in  the  importa- 
tion of  Percheron  horses,  but  it  was  as  a  collector  of 
works  of  art  that  he  was  best  known.  In  his  house 
in  Baltimore  he  brought  together  the  largest  and  cost- 
liest collection  of  art  works  in  the  United  States,  and 
when  his  treasures  overflowed  one  building  he  bought 
another  and  connected  them.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
and  discriminating  collector  forflfly  years,  and  during 
the  last  eleven  years  that  he  had  given  annual  exhibi- 
tions of  his  ffallery  more  than  $30,000  was  paid  by 
visitors,  all  of  which  he  gave  to  the  poor  of  tne  cit^. 
The  bronzes  that  adorn  the  four  public  squares  in 
Baltimore  near  the  Washington  Monument  were  pre- 
sented to  the  city  bjr  him.  He  was  one  of  the  United 
States  Art  Commissioners  to  the  Paris  Expositions  of 
1867  and  1878  and  the  Vienna  Exposition  of  1873,  a 
trustee  of  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  a  trustee  of  the  Peabody  Institute.  Mr. 
Walters  was  a  liberal  patron  of  struggling  artists  of 
merit  His  collections,  which  had  been  valued  by 
experts  at  $1,000,000,  were  bequeathed  to  his  two 
children.  He  also  beoueathed  $10,000  to  the  Mary- 
land Institute  for  the  Blind. 

WaterbuT,  Helton  Jaryia,  jurist,  bom  in  New  York 
city,  in  July,  1819;  died  there,  April  22,  1894.  He 
educated  himself,  studied  law,  became  managing 
clerk  to  his  preceptors,  and  formed  a  law  partnership 
with  Samuel  J.  Tilden  in  1842.  In  1845  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  Marine  Court  in  New  York 
city ;  in  1850  he  was  lei^islated  out  of  office ;  in  1855  he 
was  appointed  first  assistant  postmaster,  and  while  in 
the  oniee  established  the  first  subpostal  station  in  the 
city;  and  in  1858  he  was  elected  district  attorney. 
He  was  defeated  for  re-election,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
first  term  was  appointed  judge-advocate  general  of 
the  State.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  a 
commission  to  revise  the  State  statutes,  and  he  com- 
piled the  "  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  "  now  in  use. 


Watkinf,  Heniy,  actor,  bom  in  New  York  city.  Jan.  14, 
1825;  died  there,  Feb.  5,  1894.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  in  1839,  at  Fort  Snelling,  as 
Jamer  in  "  Venice  preserved,"  and  his  first  in  New 
York  on  June  14.  1850,  at  the  Chatham  Street  Thea- 
ter as  Edward  Middleton  in  "  The  Drunkard,"  with 
Joseph  Jetferson  associated  in  the  cast  in  1857  he 
and  Edwin  L.  Davenport  opened  Burton^s  Chambers 
Street  Theater  under  the  name  of  the  American  Thea- 
ter. The  same  year  he  managed  for  Mr.  Burton  at  his 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  theaters,  and  in  Novem- 
ber he  became  director  of  amusements  at  Bamum^s 
Museum.  In  1860  he  went  abroad  and  played  in 
Loudon  and  elsewhere  for  three  years,  and  on  nis  re- 
tuVn  to  New  York  presented  the  I'epper  ghost  exhibi- 
tion at  Wallack's  Theater.  He  maae  his  last  appear- 
ance in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1893,  in  his  own 
play  of"  Trodden  Down."  Mr.  Watkins  was  author 
of  many  plays  besides  the  popular  "  Trodden  Down," 
among  wnich  were  "  The  Bride  of  an  Evening,"  "  The 
Hidden  Hand,"  "A  Life  worth  having,"  " Molly 
Bawn,"  "A  Game  of  Chess,"  "New  York  after 
Dark,"  "Set  in  Gold,"  "Queen  of  the  Brigands," 
"  Slaves  of  the  Counter,"  and  "  Pride  of  Kildare." 

Weed,  Ella,  educator,  bom  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  in 
January,  1854;  died  in  New  York  cit^.  Jan.  10,  1894. 
She  was  graduated  at  Vassar  College  in  1878 ;  aided 
in  establishing  a  school  for  girls  in  Springfield,  Ohio, 
and  taught  there  till  1880 ;  and  was  a  teacher  in  Miss 
Annie  Brown's  school  for  girls  in  New  York  city  from 
1884  till  her  death.  When  Barnard  CoUecre  was  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  Columbia  College,  Miss 
Weed  was  one  of  the  first  women  called  on  to  give 
practical  form  to  the  idea.  She  became  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee.and  chairman  of  the  academic 
committee  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  during  the 
formative  period  of  the  institution  she  acted  as  its 
executive  head,  advising  the  students,  consulting  with 
the  parents,  selecting  the  corps  of  instructors,  and 
arranging  the  courses  of  study.  She  was  a  trustee  of 
the  Associated  Alumna?  of  Vassar  College,  and  of  the 
Vassar  Students'  Aid  Society. 

Welling,  Jamea  Clark,  educator,  bom  in  Trenton, 
N  J.,  July  14,  1825;  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept  4, 
1894.  He  was  graduated  at  iVinceton  in  1844 ;  began 
studying  law ;  became  associate  principal  of  the  New 
York  Collegiate  School  in  1848;  and  was  connected 
with  the  "r^ational  Intel lii^encer"  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  (most  of  the  time  as  chief  political  writer),  from 
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1850  till  1865.  In  1867  he  was  elected  President  of  St 
John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md. ;  in  1870  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Belles-Lettres  at  Princeton ;  and  in  1871  wan 
chosen  President  of  Columbian  College  (now  Univer- 
sity ),  in  Washington,  D.  C,  which  under  his  admin- 
istration greatly  prospered,  was  enlarged,  and  erected 
a  fine  new  building  in  Washington,  lie  held  the  last 
office  till  his  death,  but  had  tendered  his  resignation, 
to  take  effect  on  Oct  1,  1894.  From  1877  he  was  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Corcoran  An 
Gallery,  in  whose  interest  he  visited  the  princi]ial 
artists  of  Europe  in  1887,  and  from  1884  he  was  a  re- 
gent and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
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the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Philosophical  and  the  Anthropological  Societies 
of  Washington,  president  of  the  former  in  1884,  and 
President  of  the  Copyright  League  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  For  some  time  before  hb  death  he  was 
engaged  in  preparing  for  publication  his  lectures  on 
literature  at  Princeton,  his  lectures  on  history  at  Co- 
lumbian University,  and  a  history  of  the  civil  war  in 
its  civ^l,  political,  and  j  udicial  aspects.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Columbian  University  in  1868. 

West,  Abealom  M.,  military  officer,  bom  in  Alabama, 
in  1818;  died  in  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  Sept.  30, 1894. 
He  received  a  public-school  education;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mississippi  Senate  for  8  terms ;  was  com- 
missioned a  brigadier  general  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  acting  commissary  general,  quartermaster 
general,  and  paymaster  general  subsequently;  was 
elected  to  Congress  al\cr  the  war,  but  was  re'fused  a 
seat;  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Central  Railroad  Company.  In  1884  was  the  Green- 
back candidate  for  Vice-President 

Whlteman,  Margaret  ( known  in  religion  as  Sister 
M.  Kosina),  educator,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb. 
11,  1825;  died  in  New  York  city,  March  16,  1894. 
She  renounced  the  world  and  entered  the  Mount  St. 
Vincent  Convent,  then  in  Central  Park,  New  York 
city,  in  1849;  was  misti'ess  of  novices  and  secretary 
there  for  many  years;  and  from  1892  was  mother  su- 
perior of  the  Koman  Catholic  order  of  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  the  United  States.  Since  the  removal  of 
the  convent  to  the  Forrest  Castle  site  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  large  building  the  institution  has 
been  one  of  the  most  noted  Roman  (^atholic  educa- 
tional establishments  in  the  country,  and  Sister 
Rosina  was  a  mo.st  zealous  worker  in  the  cause. 

Whiting,  William  Danfbr^  naval  officer,  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  27, 1823 ;  died  in  New  York  cit^, 
March  19,  1894.  fie  was  appointed  a  midshipman  m 
the  United  States  navy  on  March  1, 1841 ;  was  pro- 
moted passed  midshipman,  Aug.  10,  1847 ;  master. 
May  1,  1H55;  lieutenant,  Sept.  14  following;  lieuten- 
ant commander,  July  16,  1862;  commander,  July  25, 
1866;  and  captain,  Aug.  19, 1872;  and  was  retired  by 
special  act  of  Congress  with  the  rank  of  commodore, 
because  of  total  blindness  resulting  from  exposures  in 
the  service,  Oct.  12, 1881.  During  his  naval  career 
he  was  on  sea  service  twenty  years  and  two  months, 
on  shore  on  other  duty  eighteen  years,  and  was  un- 
employed fourteen  years  and  ten  months.  He  was  a 
sou  of  Gen.  Henry  Whiting,  who  served  in  the  In- 
dian wars  and  in  tne  War  of  1812.  He  was  present  on 
the  "  Levant"  at  the  capture  of  Monterey,  Cal.,  July 
7, 1846;  attended  the  naval  school  in  1847-^48;  was 
on  duty  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  \Vashington,  D.  C, 
in  1853,  and  on  coast  survey  duty  in  1854-'57  ;  and 
served  on  the  frigate  "Niagara"  ut  the  laving  of  the 
Atlantic  cable  in  1857.  In  the  civil  war  ne  was  ex- 
ecutive ortlccr  of  the  "  V^andalia  "  at  the  capture  of 
Port  Royal  in  1861,  and  commanded  the  "  Wyan- 
dotte" in  the  South  Atlantic  squadron  and  in  the 
Potomac  flotilla  in  1862;  the  "  Ottawa"  in  the  attack 
on  and  capture  of  the  lower  end  of  Morris  island,  and 
in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Wagner  and  Battery 
Gregg  in  1863  ;  and  the  "  Savannaii "  in  the  Eastern 
Gulf  Blockading  squadron  in  1864.  In  1870  he  com- 
manded the  double-turret  ironclad  "  Miantonomoh." 
While  captain  of  the  flagship  ''  Worcester,"  of  the 
North  Atlantic  squadron' (1872-75),  he  took  out 
American  contributions  of  food  and  clothing  for  the 
French  sufterers  by  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  which 
were  sold  to  advantage  in  Liverpool  and  London, 
and  the  money  forwarded  to  the  relief  committee. 
His  last  service' was  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion from  1HT8  till  his  retirement 

Whitney,  William  Dwight,  philologist,  bom  in  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  Feb.  9,  1827;  died  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  June  7,  1894.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Jo- 
siah  D.  Whitney  and  of  Sarah  Williston,  a  sister 
of  Samuel  Williston,  whose  princely  benefactions 
(amounting  to  over  $1,500,000)  to  Amherst  College,  Wil- 
liston Seminary,  and  other  New  England  institutions 


of  learning  are  not  forgotten.  Young  Whitney  was 
prepared  for  college  in  the  high  school  of  his  native 
town,  and  entered  Williams  in  the  sophomore  year, 
graduating  tliere  in  1845.-  He  then  entered  the 
Northampton  Bank,  of  which  his  father  was  cashier, 
and  remained  there  for  three  years.  Meanwhile  he 
devoted  his  lei- 
sure to  the  study 
of  natural  his- 
tory. It  was  at 
this  time  that  he 
made  his  collec- 
tion of  the  birds 
of  New  England, 
which  he  him- 
self mounted,  and 
which  are  now  in 
the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum in  '  New 
Haven.  In  1848 
he  went  to  Wis- 
consin and  was 
engaged  on  the 
geological  sur- 
vey, but  his  fond- 
ness for  linguis- 
tics was  greater 
than  that  mr  nat- 
ural history,  and 
in  1849  he  went 
to   New    Haven, 

where  he  studied  "^  » 

philolotry,  and  especially  Sanskrit,  under  the  vener* 
able  Edward  E.  Salisbury,  who  still  lives,  and  where 
he  was  associated  with  James  Hadlcy.  He  went  to 
Germany  in  1850,  and  studied  during  the  winters  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  under  Franz  Bopp  and  Al- 
brecht  Weber,  and  during  the  summers  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  TQbingen  under  Rudolph  Roth.  With  the 
latter  he  prepared  an  edition  of  the  *'  Atharva  Veda 
Sanhita  "  (Berlin,  1856),  for  which  he  copied  the  text 
from  the  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin, 
and  collated  it  witn  other  copies  in  the  libraries  of 
Paris,  London,  and  Oxford,  which  places  he  visited 
before  his  return  to  the  United  States.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College  in 
1854,  and  in  1870  the  title  of  his  professorship  became 
that  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  which 
place  he  held  until  his  death.  He  organized  the  de- 
partment of  modem  lan^ua^es  in  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tiflc  School  when  that  institution  was  remodeled  in 
1862,  and  for  many  years  thereafter  continued  in 
charge  of  the  department.  Also  for  a  time  he  had 
classes  in  modern  lan/juages  in  the  college  proi)er. 
The  national  recognition  of  his  high  attainments 
came  largely  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  6  lectures 
that  he  delivered  before  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  Washington  in  1864.  These  he  repeated  later  in 
extended  form  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston, 
and  then  published  them  as  "Language  and  the 
Study  of  Language "  (New  York,  1867).  This  work 
also  appeared  inXondon,  and  was  translated  into 
Dutch  and  German.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  served  as  its  librarian  in 
l855-'73,  and  as  its  corresponding  secretary  in  1857- 
'84,  becoming,  subsequent  to  1884,  its  president  His 
contributionK  to  its  journal  were  very  great,  and  of 
its  Vols.  VI-XII  half  the  contents  were  written  b>' 
him,  including  a  translation  of  the  "Surya  Sid- 
dhanta,"  with  notes  and  appendix,  being  a  Hindu 
treatise  on  astronomy  (I860);  text,  with  notes,  of 
tlie  "Atharva  Veda  ^rati5akhya"  (1862);  the  text, 
with  English  version,  notes,  ana  native  commentary, 
of  the  "  Taittirtya  Prati^akhya"  ( 1871),  which  gained 
for  him  the  Bopp  prize  from'  the  Berlin  Academy  as 
the  most  important  Sanskrit  publication  of  the  pre- 
ceding three  years;  the  "Index  Verborum  to  the 
Atharva  Veda"  (1881);  and  reviews  of  Karl  B. 
Lepsius's  phonetic  alphabet  and  of  the  opinions  of 
Jean  B.  Biot,  Albrecht  F.  Weber,  and  Max  MUlleron 
Hindu  astronomy.    He  took  an  appreciative  interest 
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in  the  World's  Congretw  of  Philology  held  in  Chi- 
cago during  1S93,  approved  of  its  plans,  and  aided  in 
thein  by  explicit  suggestion  of  themes  for  discussion. 
Prof.  Whitney  was  a  contributor  to  the  great  San- 
skrit dictionary  of  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  (7  volumes,  St 
Petersburg,  1863-'67).  He  was  actively  engaged  on 
various  editions  of '^  Webster's  Dictionary,"  and  later 
was  editx)r  in  chief  of  the  groat "  Century  Diction- 
ary "  (6  vols.,  New  York,  1889-'91),  the  largest  com- 
pleted English  dictionary  in  the  world.  The  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  was  conferred  on  hjm  by  the  University  of 
Bresiau  in  1861,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  bv  Williams  in 
18H8,  William  and  Mary  in  1869,  ana  Harvard  in 
1S76,  while  that  of  J.  U.I),  waa  given  him  bv  St.  An- 
drew's, Scotland,  in  1874,  and  Litt.  D.  by  Columbia  in 
1S86.  He  was  the  iirst  President  of  the  American 
Philological  Association,  which  he  helped  to  found 
in  1869,  and  in  1865  was  electe<l  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  but  resigned  therefrom  in  1882. 
Besides  his  membership  in  many  other  scientific  so- 
cieties, both  at  home  ana  abroad,  he  was  a  corre8ix>nd- 
ent  of  the  Berlin,  Turin,  Rome,  and  St  Petersburg 
Academies,  the  Institute  of  France,  and  was  a  foreign 
kniijht  of  ine  Prussian  order  Pour  le  Merite.  Prof. 
Whitney  wrote  for  the  "  North  American  Review," 
the  "  New  England  Magazine,"  and  similar  period- 
icals, and  various  articles  in  cyclopaedias,  and  has 
contributed  to  the  transactions  of  societies  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  Many  of  his  writings  were  col- 
lected into  book  form  under  the  title  of  "  Oriental 
and  Linguistic  Studies,"  of  which  3  series  were  issued 
in  1873, 1874,  and  1875.  Other  important  contributions 
to  philology  include :  "*  Contributions  from  the 
Atharva  Veda  to  the  Theory  of  Sanskrit  Verbal 
Accent"  (1856);  "On  the  Tyotisha  Observation  of 
the  Place  of  the  Colures  and  the  Date  derivable  from 
it"  (1864;;  "On  Material  and  Form  in  Language" 
{ 1872) ;  "  Darwinism  and  Language  "  (1874) ;  "  Log- 
ical Consistency  in  Views  of  Language"  (18hO); 
"  Mixture  in  Language  "  (1881 ) ;  "  The  Study  of  Hin- 
du Grammar  and  the  Study  of  Sanskrit "  ( 1 884 ) ;  and 
"The  Upanishads  and  tlieir  Latest  Translations" 
(1886).  His  other  works  included  "Compendious 
German  Grammar"  (Now  York,  1869);  "German 
Reader  in  Prose  and  Verse"  (1870);  "Life  and 
Growth  of  Language  "  (1876),  being  Vol.  XVI  of  the 
"  International  Scientific  Series,"  and  which  was 
translated  into  the  French,  Italian,  German,  Swedish, 
and  Russian  languages ;  "  Essentials  of  English  Gram- 
mar "  (Boston,  1877 ) ;  "  Sanskrit  Grammar,  includinjj 
both  the  Classical  Language  and  the  Older  Dialects 
of  Veda  and  Brahmana  "  (Leipsic,  1879;  second  edition, 
1888),  of  which  it  is  said  that "  wherever  philology  is 
studied  the  Sanskrit  /grammar  of  Whitney  is  a  unique 
and  indispensable  adjunct " ;  and  "  Practical  French 
Grammar"  (1886).  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
foremost  Sanskrit  scholars  of  his  time,  and  as  a  Ger- 
man scholar  he  had  no  superiors  in  this  country.  His 
text- books  received  high  praise  for  their  exact  state- 
ments of  general  grammatical  doctrine.  In  the  science 
of  language,  of  which  his  expositions  and  classifica- 
tions were  accepted  as  authoritative,  he  claimed  that 
the  development  of  speech  was  by  the  acceptance  of 
conventional  si<^ns,  and  that  its  beginnings  were  imi- 
tative in  lieu  ot  the  view  advanced  by  others,  who 
contend  that  language  was  spontaneouslv  generated 
in  the  mind  and  coexistent  with  thought  He  was 
never  idle,  and  kept  his  mind  closely  upon  his  studies 
till  the  very  last  In  1856  he  married  Elizabeth 
Wooster,  a  daughter  of  Roger  Sherman  Baldwin,  of 
New  Haven,  who  with  8  daughters  and  1  son  sur- 
vive him.  He  was  buried  in  New  Haven,  and  the 
services  were  conducted  by  President  D wight,  while 
his  older  colleagues  acted  as  pallbearers.  A  memo- 
rial sketch,  28  pages,  by  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  has 
been  published. 

Wildiidk,  Abnin  0.,  military  ofticer,  born  in  New 
Jersey,  Aug.  5,  1836;  died  on  Staten  Island,  N.  \'., 
Nov.  16,  1894.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1857,  and  became  brevet  2d  lieutenant  3d  Artillery. 
In  the  regular  army  ho  was  promoted  2d  lieutenant, 


Oct  6,  1857;  Ist  lieutenant,  April  27,  1861;  <*aptain, 
Feb.  8,  1864;  major,  6th  Artillery,  Nov.  8, 1882;  and 
lieutenant  colonel,  Ist  Artillery,  July  1, 1892.  In  1858 
he  had  command  of  i^  battery  during  the  San  Juan 
troubles.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
in  command  of  the  arsenal  at  Fort  Vancouver  and  its 
quartennaster  and  commissary  stores,  and  promptly 
tendered  his  services  to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
desiring  the  command  of  one  of  the  first  regiments 
raised  in  that  State ;  but  through  the  wish  of  Gens. 
Wright  and  McPherson  for  his  services  on  their  statf 
he  was  unable  to  accept  a  volunteer  command  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  war.  He  was  commissioned  colonel 
of  the  39th  New  Jersey  Infantry  Oct  11, 1864,  and 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service  June  17, 1865.  He 
was  brevetted  major  in  the  regular  army  for  gallant 
services  during  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  and  lieutenant 
colonel  for  meritorious  services  during  the  war,  both 
on  March  13, 1865,  and  brigadier  general  of  volunteers 
for  gallantry  in  leading  the  assault  on  Fort  Mahone 
in  front  of  Petersburg  on  April  2  following. 

WlMuon,  Mortciii  Smith,  lawyer,  bom  in  Skaneateles, 
Ononda/^a  County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1819;  died  in  St 
Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  4,  1894.  He  received  a  fair  educa- 
tion ;  removed  to  Illinois  in  1837,  and  was  employed 
on  railway  work  for  two  years;  returned  to  Skan- 
eateles  and  studied  law  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Syracuse  in  1842  *  and  settled  in  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich., 
in  1843.  In  1847  he  went  to  St  Paul,  and  in  1849  was 
elected  to  the  first  Legislature  of  Minnesota  Territory. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  to  a  commission  to 
prepare  a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
Territory  and  his  draft  was  adopted.  In  1859  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Republican, 
and  there  served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Revolutionary  Claims  and  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Afiairs.  He  was  defeated  for  re- 
election, and  President  Lincoln  declared  publicly 
that  his  defeat  was  a  national  calamity.  In  1864  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  convention,  and  in 
1866  to  the  Loyalists'  convention  in  Philadelphia.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Ist  Minnesoti< 
District  as  a  Republican  in  1868,  serving  from  March 
4, 1869.  All  March  3, 1871,  and  being  a  member  of  the 
standing  Committee  on  Foreign  Aifairs  and  of  the 
select  committee  on  the  ninth  census.  In  1872  he 
joined  the  Liberal  Republican  party,  and  soon  after- 
ward the  Democratic,  and  in  1874-'78  was  a  State 
Senator. 

WilliAnu,  Qttsge  Hantington.  geologist,  bom  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  28,  IS.V};  died  there,  July  12,  1894.  He 
was  educated  in  Utica,  and  was  graduatetl  at  Amherst 
in  1878 ;  then,  after  studying  in  Brunswick  and  Got- 
tin^en,  Germany,  he  settled  in  Heidelbenr,  where  he 
made  a  specialty  of  petrography  under  Rosenbusch, 
and  obtained  his  doctorate  in  1882  cum  minima  lauile. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  be- 
coming associate  profes.sor  in  1885,  and  Professor  of 
Inorganic  Geology  in  1892.  His  work  at  this  univer- 
sity attracted  many  students,  and  his  classes  were 
large.  The  geology  of  Maryland  became  the  special 
subject  of  his  investigations,  and  he  published  many 
papers  descriptive  of  his  work,  notably  "  Notes  on  the 
Minerals  occurring:  in  the  Neighborhood  of  Balti- 
more" (1887),  "Contributions  to  the  Mineralogy  of 
Maryland"  (1H89),  and  "  Geologv  and  Physical  Ge- 
ography of  Maryland"  (1894).  'The  United  Stiites 
Geological  Survey  availed  itself  of  his  services  at 
first  in  connection  with  his  work  on  the  microscopic 
examinations  of  crystalline  rocks  of  Maryland  and 
those  elsewhere,  publishing  as  special  bulletins  his 
results  on  "  The  Gabbros  arid  Associated  Hornblende 
Rocks  occurring  in  the  Neijfhborhood  of  Baltimore, 
Md."  (1886)  and  "The  Greenstone  Schist  Areas  of 
the  Menominee  and  Marquette  Regions  of  Michigan  " 
(1890).  He  then  prepared  the  "Baltimore  Atlas 
Sheet"  for  the  "  Geologic  Atlas  of  the  United  States" 
in  course  of  publication  by  the  Unite<l  States  Geologic- 
al Survey,  and  also  a  "  (Geological  Map  of  Baltimore 
and  Vicinity  "  (1892),  as  well  as  "  Geology  of  Balti- 
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more  and  Vicinity— Crvfltalline  Rocks,"  which  he 
prepared  for  a  "  Guide- Book  of  Baltimore  "  that  he 
edited  for  the  1892  meeting  of  Ihc  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers.  This  subject  he  treated 
popularly  in  an  atidrcHs,  "  A  University  and  its  Nat- 
ural Environment,"  which  he  delivered  before  the 
universitv  on  Commemoration  Day,  Feb.  22,  1892. 
Prof.  Williams  wrote  the  '*  Geology  and  Mineral  Ke- 
Hources  of  Maryland  "  for  "  Maryland  :  Its  Resources, 
Industries,  and  Institutions,"  of  which  he  was  editor 
in  chief,  and  which  was  issued  by  the  State  Board  of 
Managers  for  the  World's  Fair  Commission,  July, 
1898.  The  titles  of  his  papern  are  72  in  number,  and 
include  *^  Elements  of  Crvstallography  for  Students  in 
("hemistry,  Physics,  ana  Mineralogy"  (New  York, 
1890),  which  is  the  best  text-book  on  the  subject 
written  in  the  English  language,  and  ^*  The  Volcanic 
Rocks  of  Eastern  North  America"  (1894),  a  late  pa- 
per of  much  geologic  importance.  In  the  use  of 
mechanical  appliances  to  petro^raphical  work  Prof. 
Williams  showed  much  ingenuity,  devising  an  elec- 
trical machine  for  cutting  and  grinding  thin  sections 
of  rocks,  and  also  by  penecting  the  only  satisfactory 
petrofl^raphical  microscope  made  in  this  country.  He 
edited  the  department  of  mineralogy  and  petrography 
of  the  **  Stanaard  Dictionary  "  and  was  on  the  stuff  of 
the  revision  of  "Johnson's  CyclopeBdia,"  Prof.  Wil- 
liams was  a  member  of  the  International  Jury  of 
Awards  in  the  department  of  Mines  and  Mining  at  the 
World's  Fair  held  in  Chicago  during  1898,  and  was  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  a  member  of  the  French  Minerelogical 
Society,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  AQierica.  He  died  of  typhoid  fever,  originally 
contracted  while  engaged  in  neld  work  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington  for  a  geologic  map  of  the  Piedmont 
Plateau  of  Mainland. 

Wlnans,  Edwm  B.,  legislator,  bom  in  Avon,  N.  Y., 
May  16,  1826 ;  died  in  Hamburg,  Mich.,  July  4, 1894. 
He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Michigan  in  1834,  re- 
ceived a  public-school  education,  took  part  of  Uie 
course  at  Albion  College,  and  made  the  overland  trip 
to  California  in  1850.  After  spending  six  years  in 
placer  mining  and  other  entei^rises,  he  bicame  a 
banker  in  the  town  of  Rough-and-Ready.  He  re- 
turned to  Michigan  in  1858  and  engaged  in  farming. 
In  1861-^65  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature ; 
in  1867,  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention ;  in 
1876-'80,  judge  of  probate  of  Livingston  County ;  and 
in  1888-*86,^epresentative  in  Congress  from  the  6th 
Michigan  District.  He  was  elected  Governor  of 
Michigan,  as  a  Democrat,  in  1890. 

Winthrap,  Bobert  Qharles,  statesman,  bom  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  May  12,  1609;  died  there,  Nov.  16,  1894.  He 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop,  and  was 
sixth  in  descent  from  John  Winthrop,  first  Governor 
of  Massachusetts.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1828;  studied  law  for  three  years  in  the  office  of 
Daniel  Webster ;  and  made  his  entry  into  public  life 
in  1884  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives,  of  which  he  was  Speaker  for  three 
successive  years.  In  1840  he  was  returned  to  Con- 
gress, where  he  served  for  ten  years,  being  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  1847-^49,  and  acauirinjf  a  nign  rep- 
utation for  ready  argument  and  polished  oratory. 
In  1850,  when  Daniel  Webster  was  made  Secretary 
of  State,  he  was  appointed  to  tlio  latter*s  vacant  seat 
in  the  Senate.  His  abilities  and  experience  would 
seem  to  have  marked  him  out  for  a  prolonged  career 
in  the  Senate,  but  the  conservative  temper  of  his 
mind  was  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this.  He 
was  conscientiously  opfwsed  to  the  spread  of  slavery, 
but,  having  little  sympathy  with  extremists  on  either 
side,  he  was  defeated  for  election  to  the  Senate  in 
1851  by  a  fusion  of  Frce-Soilers  and  Democrats.  In 
the  same  year  he  became  a  candidate  of  the  Whig 
party  for  the  govcmorship  of  his  native  State,  and 
received  a  plurality  of  vot<»K.  The  Constitution  then 
required  a  majority,  and  on  the  election  being  thrown 
into  the  Legislature,  he  was  defeated  by  the  same 
fusion  of  parties  as  before.     He  felt  that  a  wrong  had 


been  done  him,  and  never  again  figured  in  public 
life.  He  was  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Histor- 
ical Society  for  thirty  years,  and  was  chairman  of  tlie 
overseers  of  the  poor  ot*  Boston  nearly  as  long,  while 
for  many  years  he  was  the  favorite  orator  on  imporr 
tant  national  as  well  as  State  anniversaries.  He  out- 
lived nearly  all  his  political  and  literary  contempo- 
raries. He  was  twice  married,  and  had  2  sons  and  1 
daughter.  Many  of  his  speeches  and  addresses  were 
published  separately,  ana  were  afterward  issued  in 
collected  fonn  as  follow  :  ^  Speeches  and  Addresses 
on  Various  Occasions  "  (Boston,  1858) ;  Addresses  and 
Speeches  from  1852  to  1867  "  (1867)  ;  "  Addresses  and 
Speeches  on  Various  Occasions  from  1869  to  1879" 
(1879) ;  "  Addresses  and  Speeches  on  Various  Occa- 
sions from  1880  to  1886"  (1886).  He  was  also  tlie 
author  of  "  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop  " 
(1864);  "Washington,  Bowdoin,  and  Franklin" 
(1876);  and  "Memoir  of  Henr^  Cla^"  (Cambridge, 
1880).  Among  the  finest  of  his  orations  are  the  two 
Washington  Monument  addresses  on  the  laying  of 
the  comer  stone  in  1848  and  upon  the  completion  of 
the  work  in  1885.  and  tliat  delivered  at  YorKtown  on 
the  one  hundreath  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of 
Corawallis.  He  bequeathed  j|5,000  each  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society  and  the  Boston  Provi- 
dent Association;  Hl.OOO  to  the  Boston  Children's 
Hospital ;  and  $250  each  to  the  libraries  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School  and  Trinity  Chureh  Sunday  School. 

Wood,  WiUiam.  benefactor,  bom  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, in  1808 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  1,  1894. 
He  was  graduated  at  Glasgow  College  and  at  St. 
Andrew's  University ;  first  came  to  New  York  city 
in  1880  to  establish  a  branch  of  his  father's  banking 
house ;  made  his  permanent  home  here  in  1844;  and 
was  engaged  successfully  in  the  banking  business 
till  1869,  when  he  retired.  Before  and  during  the 
civil  war  he  was  an  ardent  abolitionist,  and  assisted 
many  reAigee  slaves  on  their  way  through  New  York 
to  Canada.  In  1869,  on  retiring  from  business,  he 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  New  York  city,  and  for  four  years  was  its 
president.  D  uring  th  is  period  he  successfYilly  agitated 
the  establishment  of  the  Normal  College,  and  from 
its  opening,  in  1870,  he  was  regarded  as  its  founder. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Fducation  twenty 
years,  and  part  of  the  time  its  president. 

Woodhidge,  Kbit  A.,  reformer,  bom  in  Nantucket, 
Mass. ;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Oct  25, 1894.  She  wa.H 
a  daughter  of  Judge  Isaac  Brayton.  In  187^74  she 
was  ac*tive  in  the  women's  temperance  crasade  in 
Ohio,  and  for  many  years  President  of  the  WomenV 
Christian  Temperance  Union  of  that  State.  In  1879 
she  was  elected  recording  secretary  of  the  National 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union ;  in  1883  she 
was  conspicuous  among  the  advocates  of  the  proposed 
prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Ohio ; 
and  in  1890  was  a  delegate  from  the  National  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  British  Women's  Temperance  Association  held 
in  London  under  the  presidency  of  Lady  Somerset. 
At  the  time  of  her  deatii  she  was  the  secretary  of  the 
World's  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

OBITUARIES,  FOREIGN,  FOB  1894. 
Alboni,  ICailetta,  Marquise  PmoU,  an  Italian  con- 
tralto singer,  bom  in  CittJi  di  Castcllo,  in  1826 ;  died 
in  Ville  d'Avray,  France,  Feb,  27, 1894.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  customs  officer  of  the  papal  gov- 
ernment. At  sixteen  she  made  her  debut  at  Bologna. 
After  a  great  success  in  Milan  she  appeared  in  the 
principal  theaters  of  Italy,  Germany,  Kussia,  Hun- 
gary ^  and  England.  Her  first  appearance  in  Paris 
was  in  1850,  in  "  Le  l*roph^te."  From  that  time  she 
sang  chiefly  in  London  and  Paris,  and  made  tours  in 
the  United  States,  where  her  appearances  were  veri- 
table triumphs.  Madame  Albom  has  left  the  reputa- 
tion of  one  of  the  flrst  singers  of  the  century.  Her 
voice  retained  its  quality,  both  in  the  head  notes  and 
the  lower  register,  to  the  end  of  her  life,  but  her  ex- 
cessive cor{)ulence  kept  her  from  singing  in  public, 
except  at  rare  intervals.    Her  flrst  husband  was  the 
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Marquis   Pepoli,  and  after  his  death  she  married 
Charles  Zieger,  a  Frencli  olficer. 

Aiidlan,  Gifton  J.  H.  d\  a  French  general,  died  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  May,  1894.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  French  arm^,  and  rose  to  high  rank. 
He  was  intrusted  also  with  important  diplomatic 
missions,  which  he  discharged  with  credit,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Senate.  In  1887  his 
lionorable  career  was  blackened  by  disclosures  im- 
plicating him  in  the  Wilson  scandal,  relating  to  the 
sale  of  decorations.  He  fled  the  country,  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Senate,  and  was  condemned  in  con- 
tumaciam  to  five  years  of  imprisonment. 

AfltleT,  Sir  Jdm,  an  Engnsh  sportsman,  bom  in 
Rome,  Italy,  in  1828;  died  in  London,  Oct  10, 1804. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
became  an  officer  in  the  Scots  fusilier  regiment  in 
1848,  and  was  wounded  in  the  Crimea.  After  ten 
years  of  military  service  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in  1873. 
A  cricketer  and  football  player  at  school,  a  strong  oar 
in  the  university,  a  crack  shot,  a  capital  boxer,  an 
owner  of  race  horses,  a  patron  of  the  ring,  he  made 
snort  the  chief  business  of  his  life,  and  was  an  au- 
tiiority  in  sporting  matters  and  a  great  favorite  in 
siK)rting  circles.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  pub- 
lished "Fifty  Years  of  mv  Life  in  the  World  of 
Sport  at  Home  and  Abroad." 

Atla7,JAinee,  an  English  clergyman,  bom  in  Waker- 
ley,  Northamptonshire,  England,  July  8,  1817;  died 
in  Hereford,  Dec.  24,  18U4.  He  was  educated  at 
Grantham  and  Oakham  schools,  and  afterward  at 
St.  John^s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  after- 
ward fellow  and  tutor.  He  took  orders  in  1842,  was* 
curate  of  Warsop  until  1846,  and  from  1847  to  18o2 
was  vicar  of  Madingley,  near  Cambridge.  He  was 
Queen^s  preacher  at  the  Chapel  Koyal,  Wliitehall, 
from  1856  to  1858,  and  in  1859  succeeded  Dean  Hook 
as  vicar  of  Leeds.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  canons  of  Kipon,  and  in  1868,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hampden,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  he  was  nominated  for 
the  vacant  diocese  by  Mr.  Disraeli  (then  Prime  Min- 
ister). He  was  neither  a  great  scholar  nor  an  emi- 
nent theologian,  like  some  of  liis  associates  amon^ 
the  lords  spiritual,  but  both  as  vicar  of  Leeds  and 
Bishop  of  Hereford  his  work  was  characterized  by 
tlie  exercise  of  fair  abilities  if  not  of  shining  talents. 
His  nature  was  kindly  and  gentle,  and  among  tiiu 
clerary  of  his  diocese  he  was  greatly  beloved. 

Baert,  Lieut,  a  Belgian  officer,  died  in  Leopold - 
ville,  Congo  State,  in  September,  1894.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  Kerckhoven  expedi- 
tion into  the  Nile  region,  and  sent  reeonnoitering 
ptuties  to  Wodelai  and  Lado.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  leading  an  expedition  into  the  Bahr  el  Gazel 
province  when  the  convention  with  Great  Britain 
regarding  its  cession  to  the  Congo  State  was  abro- 
gated. 

BAl]A]itjiie,Bobert]fibhael,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1825 ;  died  in  Kome,  Italy,  Feb.  8, 1804. 
He  went  to  Canada  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  spent 
six  years  in  the  service  of  tlie  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
After  he  returned  to  Scotland  he  published  "  Hudson 
Boy,  or  Everyday  Life  in  the  Wilds  of  North  Amer- 
ica" (1848).  'He  went  into  the  printing  office  of  the 
Constables  to  leam  the  business  with  which  his  fam- 
ily were  identified,  but  he  had  a  stronger  bent  for 
literature,  and  in  1856  adopted  that  as  his  profession, 
and  began  to  write  tales  of  adventure  for  voung  peo- 
ple, many  of  them  drawn  from  his  Canadfian  experi- 
ence. For  some  he  gathered  new  observations  by 
placing  himself  amid  scenes  that  afforded  a  suitable 
sotting.  Thus  he  lived  some  time  with  the  keepers 
of  the  Bell  Kock  light  before  writinj^  "The  Light- 
house " ;  "  Deep  Down  "  was  the  fruit  of  a  visit  to 
the  mines  of  Cornwall ;  and  "  The  Pirate  City  "  of  a 
winter  in  Algiers.  He  was  a  skillful  artist  in  water 
colors.  He  produced  62  stories  in  74  volumes.  Some 
of  the  best  known  are  "The  Coral  Island,"  **The 
World  of  Ice."  *'  Ungava,"  "  The  Dog  Crusoe,"  and 
**  The  Young  Fur  Traders." 
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BeUeao,  Sir  HizoiBfle  FarfeDnat.  a  Canadian  statesman, 
bom  in  Quebec,  Oct  20,  1808;  died  there^  Sept  14, 
1892.  He  was  educated  at  the  Quebec  Seminary,  be- 
came a  successful  lawyer,  and  was  chosen,  in  1852,  a 
member  of  tlie  Legislative  Council,  of  which  he  was 
Speaker  from  1857  till  1862.  He  was  Mayor  of  Que- 
bec in  1860.  He  was  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the 
brief  Cartier-Macdonald  ministry  in  1862.  In  1865 
he  succeeded  Sir  £tienne  Tache  as  Premier,  and 
after  the  confederation  was  formed,  in  1867,  he  be- 
came the  first  Lieutenant-Govemor  of  Quebec,  being 
afterward  appointed  for  a  second  term. 

Bennndu,  Bemigio  MaralM,  President  of  Pern,  bom 
in  the  province  of  Tarapaca,  Sept  80, 1836;  died  in 
Lima,  March  81, 1894.  He  obtained  such  slight  edu- 
cation as  his  country  then  afforded,  and  engaged  in 
the  nitrate  trade  in  his  native  province.  Joining  the 
revolutionary  army  in  1854  as  a  lieutenant,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  defeat  of  Col.  Chacano  at  Arica 
and  in  routing  the  force  of  Gen.  Guardo  and  win- 
ning the  final  victory  that  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
of  Gen.  Echinique^s  govemment  When  President 
Castilla  in  his  turn  provoked  an  insurrection  in  1864, 
Bermudez  was  found  again  on  the  side  of  the  revolu- 
tion. President  Pardo  made  him  a  lieutenant  colonel 
and  prefect  of  the  city  of  Triyillo.  During  the  war 
with  Chili  he  commanded  the  force  that  marched  to 
Arica  and  displayed  signal  bravery.  In  the  uprising 
against  President  Iglesias  and  the  Clericals  he  joined 
the  revolutionary  standard  of  Caceres.  When  the 
latter  was  elected  President,  in  1886,  Col.  Bermudez 
became  Vice-President.  He  was  elected  President  in 
1890  in  succession  to  Caceres  for  the  term  ending 
Aiur.  10, 1894. 

BiUroth,  Tlieodar,  an  Austrian  surgeon,  bom  at 
Bergen,  island  of  RCi^en,  in  1829;  died  in  Vienna, 
Feb.  6, 1894.  His  family  was  of  Swedish  origin.  He 
studied  at  Greifswald,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin,  and 
took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1852.  After 
assisting  Prof.  Langenbeck  in  Berlin  several  years, 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Surgery  at  Zurich  in 
1858,  and  in  1867  became  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
Vienna  University.  He  was  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  skillful  operators  of  his  time,  and  the  pioneer  in 
the  excision  of^cancer  of  the  pylorus  and  other  capi- 
tal operations.  Military  surgery  owes  much  to  his 
study  and  zeal,  especially  improved  transport  of  the 
wounded  and  a  more  thorougn  and  careful  ambulance 
service  in  general.  The  great  reform  that  he  had  at 
heart  after  practicinia:  throucrhout  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War  in  the  hospitals  at  Mannheim  and  Weissen- 
burg  was  the  abolition  of  war  altogctlier,  which  has 
come  to  be  more  barbarous  since  the  invention  of  the 
lacerating  small  projectiles  and  high  velocity  of  the 
modern  rifle  and  of  other  new  destmctive  weapons. 
He  founded  a  school  of  hospital  nurses,  and  planned 
the  model  hospital  in  Vienna  composed  of  isolated 
small  buildings.  Besides  many  valuable  papers  and 
reports,  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Pitha  a 
**  Handbook  of  Generafand  Special  Surgery." 

Blaokbume,  E.  Oweni,  the  pen  name  of  Eliatbetb 
Oaaej,  an  Irish  novelist,  bom  m  Slane,  County  Meath, 
in  1848-  died  in  Dublin,  April  6, 1894.  She  became 
blind  when  eleven  years  old,  and  after  her  sight  was 
restored,  when  she  was  ei<^hteen,  she  taught  herself  so 
well  that  she  took  a  prize  in  the  examinations  of 
Trinity  College.  She  wrote  much  for  periodicals, 
and  published  "A  Modem  Parrhasius"  (1875);  "A 
Woman  scorned"  (1876);  "Illustrious  Irishwomen" 
(1877):  "The  Way  Women  love"  (1877);  "Molly 
Carew^'  (1879);  "A  Bunch  of  Shamrocks"  (1879)- 
"  My  Sweetheart  when  a  Bov  "  (1880) ;"  The  Glen  of 
Silver  Birches  "  (1880) ;  "  Tlie  Love  that  loves  alway  " 
(1881);  and"The  Heart  of  Erin"  (1882). 

Bniyj  Sir  John  Ooz,  an  Australian  statesman,  born  in 
Adelaide,  in  1842;  died  in  Colombo,  Ceylon,  June 
18, 1894.  He  studied  and  practiced  law,  entered  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  South  Australia  in  1871,  and 
four  years  later  became  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  He 
ri'peatedly  held  office,  and  in  ISSl  formed  a  ministry, 
which  remained  in  power  three  years.    For  some 
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years  he  wa.H  Speaker  of  the  Aasembly,  resigning  to 
take  an  active  part  in  politics.  He  was  one  of  the 
promoters  of  Australian  federation,  and  a  member  of 
the  Federation  Convention  at  Sydney  in  1891.  Jle 
was  agent  general  of  South  Australia  in  London  from 
February,  1892,  till  April,  1894,  when  he  resigned  on 
account  of  failing  health  to  return  to  his  liome,  wliich 
he  never  reached. 

Bragsoh,  Heinrioh  Karl,  a  German  Egyptologist,  born 
in  Berlin,  Feb.  18,  1827  ;  died  there,  Sept.  9,  1894. 
While  vet  in  the  gymnasium  he  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled!  "Scriptura  iEgyptiorum  Demotica,"  which 
was  followed  by  other  treatises  on  the  Demotic  writ- 
ing of  the  ancient  Egyptians  that  attracted  the  atttm- 
tion  of  Humboldt  and  gained  for  him  the  patron- 
age of  Friedrieh  Wilhelm  IV.  After  completmg  hia 
studies  in  archaology  and  philology  at  Berlin  and 
examining  the  Egyptian  monuments  in  the  museums 
of  Paris,  London,  'J^urin,  and  Leyden,  he  went  to  Egypt 
in  1853,  at  the  King^s  expense,  and  there  met  Mariette, 
and  was  enabled  to  study  his  recent  rich  ilnds  at 
Memphis.  After  his  return  in  1854  he  published  a 
"  Rejx>rt  of  a  Visit  to  Ejrvpt,"  which  was  followed  by 
**  Monuments  of  Egypt.*'  In  18ft7-'58  he  was  again 
in  Egypt,  and  on  hf«  return  he  published  **  Recueil 
de  Monuments  Egyptiens."  In  1860  he  was  attached 
to  tlie  Prussian  einbassy  to  Persia,  and  became  chief 
of  the  embassy  upon  tlie  death  of  Baron  Minutoli. 
lie  published  an  account  of  the  mission  in  1861.  In 
1864  Prof.  Brugsch  was  appointed  Prussian  consul  at 
Cairo,  where  he  remained  till  1868,  conducting  also  a 
periodical  devoted  to  Egyptology.  lie  became  then 
Professor  of  Egyptology  *at  Gottingen,  but  i*esi^ned 
in  1870,  on  being  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  Leole 
d^'gyptologie  and  the  Boulak  Museum  in  Cairo. 
After  serving  as  Egyptian  commissioner  at  the  Uni-» 
versal  Exposition  in  Vienna  in  1873  he  was  made  a 
bey  by  the  Khedive.  lie  delivered  lectures  in  the 
university  at  Berlin  in  1879.  In  1881  he  received  the 
title  of  pasha.  He  revisited  Persia  in  1884,  and  after 
1886  lived  in  Berlin,  where  he  lectured  on  Egyp- 
tology. Brugsch  Pasha  was  tlie  author  of  many  im- 
portant works  on  Egyptian  history,  antiquities,  and 
Jiieroglvphics,  chief  ot  which  is  tlie  "  Demotic  and 
llierogfyphic  Dictionary."  Otliers  are  a  "  History  of 
Egypt,"*  a  "  Demotic  Grammar,"  ^*  Materials  for  the 
Reconstruction  of  the  Calendar  of  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians," and  "  The  Geographical  Inscriptions  ot  the 
Old  Egyptian  Monuments."  Shortly  before  his  death 
hcpubtished  "  Mv  Life  and  My  Wanderings." 

slilow,  Haxis  Qnloo  Ton,  a  German  musician  and  com- 
poser, bom  in  Dresden,  Jan.  8, 1830 ;  died  in  Caii-o, 
Ej?ypt,  Feb.  12, 1894.  He  was  the  son  of  an  author, 
who  had  him  taught  the  piuno  in  his  childhood.  At 
tlie  age  of  eleven  he  was  studyinjj  the  theory  of  music, 
and  m  1846  he  began  to  plav  in  public  while  still 
going  to  school.  After  he  nad  stuclied  law  in  Leip- 
sic  and  Berlin  he  detennined,  in  18o0,  to  follow  music 
as  a  profession  after  hearing  a  ^Hbmiance  of*'  Lohen- 
jrrin ''  given  under  the  direction  of  Liszt  at  Weimar. 
He  studied  the  piano  with  Liszt  for  two  years,  and 
then  mode  a  concert  tour  through  (iermany,  receiv- 
ing a  flattering  recognition.  In  1854  he  became 
teacher  of  the  piano  in  the  Stern  Con.servatory.  In 
1864  he  was  appointed  by  Wagner's  odvice  director 
of  the  royal  opera  at  Munich,  where  he  organized  a 
special  company  and  orchestra,  and  obtained  fitting 
appliances  and  scenery  for  rendering  the  Wagnerian 
oiwros  and  introducing  liis  latet«t  ones, "  Tristan  "  and 
the  "  Meistersinger  "  He  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
the  polemics  of  the  controversy  over  the  "music  of 
the  future."  After  1869  his  wife,  who  was  Liszt's 
daughter,  having  separated  from  him  to  become  the 
wife  of  Wagner,  he  became  a  wandering  mui^ician, 
giving  piano  recitals  and  orchestral  concerts  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  lived  for  two  vears  in  Florence, 
was  chapel  master  at  Meiningen  from  1880  to  1885, 
and  latterly  lived  in  Hamburg.  His  principal  com- 
positions are  "Nirvana,"  a  symphonic  tone  picture; 
music  to  Rhakesix'ttre's  "Julius  CttMur";  "TneMin- 
strel's  Curse" ;  and  "  II  Carnovale  di  Milano." 


Bnrdean.  Augnste,  a  French  politician,  bom  in  Lyons, 
Sept.  10, 1851 ;  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  12, 1894.  lie  was 
apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith,  and  by  studying  niffhts 
was  able  to  win  a  scholarship  in  the  Lyceum  Louis  le 
Grand,  from  which  he  passed  with  honors  into  the 
nonnal  school.  In  1870  he  volunteered  and  served 
through  the  war,  being  seriously  wounded.  Com- 
pleting his  studies  after  the  war  was  over,  he  was  ap- 
ix)inted  Profes.sor  of  Philosophy  at  St.  :£tienne,  and 
afterward  at  Nancy.  In  1879  he  founded  the  "  Corre- 
spondence Universitaire "  as  an  organ  of  Btron>^ 
Liberalism.  He  was  a  contributor  at  the  same  time 
to  the  "  Kevue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  and  the  "  Revue 
Philosophique,"  and  published  works  on  jurispru- 
dence and  philosophy',  and  was  the  translator  of  Her- 
))ert  Spencer  and  of  Schopenhauer.  Paul  Bert  noticed 
him,  and  when  Minister  of  Education  selected  him, 
in  1881,  to  be  chief  of  his  bureau.  In  1885  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  in  Lyons  as  an  Opportunist. 
He  rapidly  became  a  leading  member  of  his  party. 
In  1890  lie  was  one  of  the  French  reprcsentativeis  at 
the  International  Labor  Conference  in  Berlin.  In 
1892  he  succeeded  Cavaignac  as  Minister  of  Marine 
and  the  Colonies  in  the  Loubet  Cabinet.  He  was  ad- 
mired for  his  resolute  handling  of  the  Daliomey  diffi- 
culty. He  resigned  in  January,  1893,  but  returned  to 
oliice  in  December  as  Minister  of  Finance  in  tlie 
Cabinet  of  Casimir-Perier.  On  July  4, 1894,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Chamber. 

Bnu,  FranoeB  Maiy,  an  English  eilucator,  bom  in 
London,  in  1827 ;  died  thero,  Dec.  24,  1^94.  Her 
father  was  a  painter  and  etclier,  her  motlier  a  teacher, 
whom  she  assisted  while  following  advanced  studiits 
•in  Queen's  College.  Her  school  developed  into  the 
North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Ladies,  which 
took  the  first  rank  as  a  superior  school  for  girls. 
Atter  the  Cambridge  examinations  were  opened  to 
women,  in  1863.  her  pupils  won  many  successes.  Tlie 
Camden  School  for  Girls  was  established  and  affili- 
ated with  her  older  school,  and  both  were  endowe<l 
by  the  Brewers'  Company  of  London  and  enabled  to 
ort'er  a  liberal  education  such  as  girls  had  not  within 
their  reach  before.  They  were  the  models  on  which 
other  schools  were  formed,  and  furnished  a  large  con- 
tingent of  the  pupils  and  honor  students  in  Girtou 
CoUege,  Cambridge,  and  tlie  London  University  ex- 
aminations. Mit»  Buss  was  not  only  a  pioneer,  but 
an  active  worker  and  organizer  in  schemes  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  and  the  Improvement  of 
tilucational  methods. 

Chdn,  Avgnste,  a  French  sculptor,  bom  in  Paris  in 
1822 ;  died  there,  Aug.  7, 1894.  He  wilh  the  son  of  a 
poor  soldier,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  decorator  and 
worked  with  him  six  vean*,  when  Rude  took  him  into 
liis  studio,  where  his  fellow-students,  most  of  them  as 
]x>or  as  himself,  became  very  fond  of  liim.  He  next 
studied  with  Barye,  then  Professor  of  Drawing  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  who  introduced  his  pupil  to  manu- 
facturers, who  bought  his  models  for  small  bronze 
j)ieces  that  were  full  of  life.  He  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Mene,  the  popular  animal  artist,  whose  daugh- 
ter he  married  in  1852,  atter  he  had  won  a  third  niMal 
at  the  Salon.  His  ambition  was  to  make  large  dec- 
orative architectural  pieces.  It  was  not  till  he  exhib- 
ited the  "  Lioness  of  the  Sahara,"  in  1864,  that  his  fame 
spread  abroad.  He  exliibited  the  "  Vautour  Fauve  " 
in  1865,  the  "  Renard  "  in  1867,  his  "  Tigre  au  Croco- 
dile" in  1869,  his  "Lion  et  Lionne  se  disputant  un 
Sanglier  "  in  1875,  his  "  Famille  de  Tigrcs^'  in  1876. 
He  produced  groups  of  dogs  and  of  other  animals,  one 
representing  a  rhinoceros  attacked  by  tigers,  tliat 
decorate  the  public  parks  of  Paris. 

OsmflTon,  Vem^  Lorett,  an  English  explorer,  born  in 
Weymouth,  in  l.s44  ;  died  in  Leighton  Buzzard, Man*h 
26,  "1894.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  in 
ls.^)7  entered  the  navy,  becoming  a  niidshipniau  in 
1860.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Abyssinian 
campaign  of  1868,  was  promoted  a  commander  in 
LS76,  and  was  retired  with  the  rank  of  captain  in 
1.S91.  He  was  selected  to  lead  the  expedition  that 
^ct  out  from  Zanzibar  on  March  18,  1873,  to  relieve 
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Dr.  Livingstone.  Sending  Livingstone's  botly  to  tlie 
coast,  Cameron  continued  his  explorations  in  the  in- 
terior, circumnavigating  Lake  Tanganyilca,  finding  in 
the  Lukuga  what  he  supposed  was  an  outlet  of  tlie 
lake  into  the  Lualaba,  journeying  down  the  Lomanio, 
and  continuing  his  march  across  the  continent,  reach- 
ing Katombela,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  north  of  Bon- 
guela,  on  Nov.  7,  1875.  His  was  the  first  journey 
across  Africa  from  east  to  west,  and  was  disUnguished 
by  the  multitude  of  observations  of  geographical 
position  and  altitude  rather  than  by  striking  discov- 
eries. He  published  a  narrative  under  the  title 
"Across  Africa"  (1877).  Ho  made  a  trip  through 
Asia  Minor  and  Persia  to  India  in  1878,  and  pub- 
lished a  book  to  prove  that  the  Euphrates  valley  was 
a  good  route  for  a  railroad  to  Inaia,  under  the  title 
"  Our  Future  Hkjhway."  In  1882  he  and  Sir  Richard 
Burton  went  to  West  'Africa  to  studv  the  gold- mining 
prospects,  and  together  they  published  "To  the  Gold 
Coast  for  Gold"  (1S8-S).  Capt  Cameron  was  the  au- 
thor of  some  romances  of  ocean  and  African  adven- 
tures. Ho  was  interested  in  a  companv  that  acquired 
trading  rights  in  the  Zambesi  region  from  the  rortu- 
guese  Government  that  confliot  with  the  claims  of 
the  South  Africa  Company  in  British  Central  Africa. 
His  death  was  caused  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  when 
he  was  following  the  hounds. 

Ofunp,  Huhnddn,  a  French  author,  bom  in  Paris, 
Feb.  8,  1822 ;  died  there,  Feb.  i),  18U4.  Ho  was  the 
son  of  an  eminent  ph  vsician,  and  was  educated  at  the 
College  de  Franco,  lie  traveled  in  the  East  in  1844- 
'45,  and  on  his  return  published  a  volume  of  sketches 
of  Turkey.  The  new  art  of  photography  engaged 
his  attention  for  some  years.  In  1848  he  serveain 
the  National  Guard,  antl  was  wounded  in  the  June 
riots,  receivinjB^  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for 
bravery,  and  m  the  follow!  nj^  year  u  commission  to 
make  archtoological  explorations  in  Egypt  and  Asia 
Minor.  He  took  photographic  views  ot  the  monu- 
ments that  he  found,  and  published  a  collection  of 
the  pictures  in  1851  after  his  return.  He  was  one  of 
Garibaldi's  legion  in  Sicily,  and  wrote  an  admirable 
narrative  of  the  expedition.  Ho  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  "  Kevue  de  Pans,"  a  critic  on  the 
**  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  and  '*  Moniteur  Univer- 
selj"  and  a  popular  lecturer  and  versatile  newspaper 
writer.  He  published  volumes  on  the  annual  Salons 
and  on  the  exhibitions  of  fine  arts  at  the  Expositions 
of  1855  and  1867,  also  several  novels  and  books  of 
verse.  His  principal  works  are  "  Paris,  its  Orgauj*, 
Functions,  and  Life  "  imd  a  history  of  the  Paris  Com- 
mune entitled  ** Convulsions  de  Paris''  that  earned 
for  him  election  to  the  French  Academy  in  1880.  Ho 
left  memoirs  that  are  not  to  be  published  till  long 
at\er  his  death. 

Oftpeni,  Bdwaid,  an  English  poet,  bom  at  Tiverton, 
Jan.  2d  J  1819 ;  died  at  Braunton,  June  5, 1894.  He 
began  life  as  a  letter-carrier  at  Bideford,  and  is  usu- 
ally spoken  of  as  the  Postman  Poet  His  work,  which 
shows  freshness  and  melody,  attracted  attention  and 
procured  him  a  pension.  He  was  the  author  of 
^'  Poems :  By  the  Bideford  Rural  Postman  "  (London, 
1856;  Sd  edition,  1859) :  "Ballads  and  Songs"  (Lon- 
don, 1858) ;  "  Wayside  Warbles  "  (London,  1865 ;  2d 
edition,  1870);  "Sun  Gleams  and  Shadow  Pearls" 
^London,  1881);  and  "The  Devonshire  Melodist." 
The  latter  volume  includes  the  author's  own  music 
to  some  of  his  songs. 

Chmdier,  Piore  ITiiles,  a  French  sculptor,  bom  in 
Paris,  in  1814;  died  there,  Jan.  28, 1894.  He  was  u 
pupil  of  Paul  Delarochc  and  of  David  D'Angers.  In 
1842  he  carried  off  the  grand  prize  fof  sculpture. 
Some  of  his  works  are  "  Tmth,"  "  Penelope,^  and 
statues  of  Napoleon,  Corneille,  and  GlGck.  In  1891 
he  executed  an  allegorical  figure  of  "  Soulptui'e." 

Ohabrier.  Thnmannel,  a  French  musical  composer, 
born  in  Ambcrt,  in  January,  1841 ;  died  in  Paris, 
Sept.  18, 1894.  He  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  and  wjw 
educated  for  the  public  service.  After  working  as  a 
clerk  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for  sixteen  years, 
he  became  leader  of  the  chorus  in  tliu  concerts  of 


Charles  Lanioureux.  Ho  composed  an  operetta 
called  "  Etoile  " ;  the  comic  opera  "  Roi  malgr^  Lui " ; 
"Gwendoline,"  which  was  played  many  times  in 
Gennany  before  being  produced  at  the  Paris  Opera ; 
and  a  Ivrio  drama  called  "  Briseis,"  left-  unfinished. 

OolfiiUge,  John  Boka,  Baron,  an  English  jurist, 
born  in  Ottery  St  Mary,  Dec.  3, 1820 ;  died  in  Lon- 
don, June  1,  1894.  He  was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
judge.  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  nephew  of  the  poet, 
was  educated  at  Eton,  taking  an  open  scholarship  at 
Balliol  when  only  seventeen  years  old.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  at  tiie  university  in  the  theological 
controversies  then  going  on  among  the  undergradu- 
ates. He  was  grauuated  in  1842,  obtaining  a  first- 
class,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College  in  1843, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1»47.  He  was  an  elo- 
quent and  ingenious  pleader,  and  had  a  brilliant 
career  at  the  oar  before  he  was  elevated  to  the 
bench.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  an  elegant  and 
forcible  writer  and  a  scholar  of  varied  learning.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  "  Guardian  "  imd  to 
the  "  Quarterly  "  and  the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  He 
was  recortler  of  Portsmouth  in  1855,  and  in  1861  wiw 
made  a  Queen's  counsel.  From  1865  till  1873  ho  was 
member  of  Parliament  for  Exeter.  As  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral in  the  first  Gladstone  Government  ho  pushed 
through  the  judicature  act  of  1870.  In  1871  ne  was 
appointed  Attorney- General.  In  November,  1873,  lie 
was  made  Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  and  in 
December  of  that  year  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Buron  Coleridge  of  Ottery  St  Mary.  In  November, 
1880,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  Lord 
Coleridge  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  In 
1883  he  visited  the  United  States  witli  Lord  Hannen, 
Lord  Bowen,  and  Lord  Russell,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Now  York  Bar  Association.  Altliough  he  was 
one  of  the  most  gifted  and  scholarlv  of  English 
judges,  broad  and  liberal  in  most  of  nis  views,  his 
tlecisions  have  not  been  free  IVom  the  uncertainty 
natural  to  his  temperament,  which  was  impulsive, 
imaginative,  and  averse  to  patient  drudgery.  The 
first  famous  cases  in  which  he  was  engaged  as  counsel 
was  tlie  trial,  in  1859,  of  Thomas  Pooley  for  blas- 
phemy, in  relation  to  which  Henry  Thomas  Buckle 
scored  him  as  prosecuting  attorney  and  his  father  as 
judge  in  a  magazine  article,  drawing  from  him  an. 
equally  caustic  reply.  In  the  cose  of  Miss  Saurin 
against  the  ladv  superior  of  a  convent  of  the  Sistt^rs 
or  Mercy  he  obtained  a  sensational  verdict  for  the 
defendant  When  Attorney -General  he  was  retained 
against  the  Tiehbome  claimant,  whom  he  crf)ss- 
cxamined  for  twenty-one  days,  and  at  the  close  he 
matle  the  longest  speech  ever  del ivereil  in  a  court  of 
justice.  In  the  early  part  of  his  judicial  career  he 
took  pains  with  his  juugments.  In  the  case  of  Brail- 
laugh  Ttf.  Newdegate  he  declared  that  the  defend- 
ant was  liable  for  maintenance.  In  the  trial  of  Dud- 
ley and  Stephen  he  dealt  with  a  charge  of  murder 
against  sailors  who  had  eaten  a  boy  under  stress  of 
famine.  In  the  trial  of  Romsey  and  Foot43  he  laid 
down  the  law  of  blaspliemy  more  in  accordance  with 
the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  time  than  precedents  war- 
nmted.  When  he  was  Chief  Justice  he  was  himself 
the  defendant  in  a  suit  for  libel  arising  out  of  a 
family  quarrel.  Lord  Coleridge  was  a  famous  wit 
and  story-teller. 

Oniteis,  Q«orge  Herbert,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
in  England  about  1»24;  died  at  Lichfield,  Oct  9, 
1894.  He  was  gniduated  at  University  College,  Ox- 
fortl,  in  1846,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1848,  and  priest 
in  1849.  The  year  after  his  consecration  he  was 
appointed  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
held  the  fellowship  until  1863.  He  was  curate  at 
Minster,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  for  three  years,  and 
after  being  connected  with  St  Augustine's  College,  at 
Canterburv,  was  principal  of  the  Lichfield  Theo- 
logical College  from  1857  to  1880.  From  1858  to  1873 
he'  held  a  prebend's  stall  at  Lichfield,  and  for  the  last 
three  years  of  this  period  he  was  vicar  of  Turweston 
in  Buckinghamshire.  He  became  a  canon  of  Lich- 
field in  1878,  and  was  precentor  at  the  cathedral  at  the 
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time  of  his  ileatli.  In  1890  he  wa.s  made  chnplain  of 
the  Savov  Chapel  Royal.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  Spiritual  Proffress  "  *(  Oxford,  1«55) ;  "  Catliedral 
Re«toration  "  (Oxlbrd,  1860) ;  "  Dissent  in  its  Rela- 
tion to  the  Church  of  England  "  (the  Bainpton  Lec- 
tures for  1871;  London,  1872\;  "The  Scientific  Ob- 
sUielea  to  Christian  Belief"  (Boyle  Lectures  for  1884; 
London,  1885) ;  "  Life  of  Bishop  Selwyn"  (1888). 

GarteU,  William  OalTerl^,  an  EngllBh  lawyer,  bom 
at  Thoby  Priory,  Essex,  Aug.  5,  1798 ;  died  at  Scole, 
Norfolk,  Oct.  4, 1894.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1821,  and  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  in  1826.  He  practiced  as  an  advocate  at 
Doctors'  Commons,  and  after  his  retirement  to  the 
country  acted  as  county  magistrate  for  many  years. 
He  was  the  doyen  of  English  lawyers  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  sole  legal  publication,  "  Curteis  Re- 
ports," printed  in  1840-'44,  is  well  known. 

Danneiteter,  JameB^  a  French  scholar,  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction, bom  at  Chateau  Salins,  Meurthe,  March  28, 
1849;  aied  at  Maisons-Lafitte,  near  Paris,  Oct.  19, 
1»94.  lie  was  educated  at  the  Lyc^e  Bonaparte  in 
I'aris,  and  in  1877  received  the  decree  of  Docteur  a 
I^ettres.  In  1877  he  became  Assistant  Professor  of 
Zend  at  the  £cole  des  Hautcs  Etudes,  and  since  1885 
has  been  Professor  of  Persian  Language  and  Litera- 
ture at  the  Coll6ge  de  France.  Jn  1888  he  married 
the  well-known  Enslish  writer  Miss  Mary  Frances 
Robinson.  His  published  works  include  *^  Haurvatat 
et  Ameretat,  Essai  but  la  Mythologie  de  PA  vesta  '* 
(1875) ;  "Ormazd  et  Ahriman,  leurs  Origines  et  leur 
Ilistoire"  (1877) ;  "  The  Zend  Avesta,"  translation  in 
the  series  ** Sacred  Books  of  the  East"  (1880-'8:5): 
**  ;fitudes  Iraniennes  "  (1883) ;  "  Essais  orientaux  " 
(1888) ;  "  Le  Mahdi  depuis  les  origines  de  Tlslam 
lusqu'  k  nos  jours"  (1885);  "Les  Origines  de  la 
Po6sie  Poraane  "  (1887) ;  "  Lettres  sur  PInde  "  (1890)  : 
*'  Chantes  Populaires  des  Afghans  "  (1888-'90) ;  "  1-a 
L^gende  Divine  "  (1890) ;  "  Les  Prophetes  dUsrael  " 
(1892).  He  also  edited  the  "  Reliques  Scientiflques  " 
of  his  brother  Arseno  Dannestoter,  who  died  in  1888. 
Dan^Hilailim,  ex-President  of  BoliWa,  bora  in  Sucre, 
in  1840;  died  in  Urjini,  March  1, 1894.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Spaniard  named  Grosoli,  and  took  the  mater- 
nal name  in  consequence  of  a  family  quarrel.  He  was 
a  volunteer  in  the  revolutionary  army  in  1858,  and 
after  the  Liberals  were  established  in  power  he  re- 
mained in  the  army  and  won  rapid  promotion.  An 
adherent  originally  of  Melgarejo,  he  joined  his  op- 
ponents in  1871  and  helped  to  overthrow  the  dictator. 
He  was  appointed  Minister  of  War  by  President  Mo- 
rales, and  when  the  latter  was  assassinated,  in  1872, 
he  secured  the  succession  of  Tomas  Frias.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1876,  and  seized  the 
Govemment,  ruling  with  a  iirai  hand.  When  war 
was  begun  by  Chili, in  1879,  he  made  a  new  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Pern.  This  treaty  was 
not  liked  by  a  section  of  the  people,  and  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  revolution  in  La  Paz  he  escaped  abroad, 
taking  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  out  of  the 
treasurv.  He  lived  in  Paris  for  many  years,  then  re- 
turned'to  South  America,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Puno,  Peru.  He  went  to  Bolivia  in  1898,  and  at- 
tempted to  set  on  foot  a  revolution,  and  when  at  last 
discovered  in  Urjini  he  was  killed  by  a  mob. 

DoQglM.  G«orge,  a  Canadian  divine,  bom  in  Ash- 
kirk,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  in  October,  1825;  died 
in  Montreal.  Feb.  11, 1894,  He  was  taken  to  Canada 
by  his  family  when  seven  years  old,  and  in  youth 
was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith.  Earning  enough 
to  obtain  some  schooling,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  book- 
store ;  afterward  ioined  his  brothers  in  the  carpentrv 
business ;  and  after  entering  the  Methodist  Church 
under  the  influence  of  a  revival,  he  became  a  pro- 
bationer for  the  ministry,  and  went  to  England  in 
1847  to  attend  the  Wesley  an  College.  He  was  sent 
to  the  Bahamas  as  a  missionary,  arid  after  being  or- 
dained, in  1850,  preached  in  Bermuda  until  his  health 
began  to  fail.  Returning  to  Canada  in  1852,  he 
preached  for  eleven  years  to  the  largest  Methodist 
congregations  in  Kingston,  Hamilton,  and  Toronto, 


and  won  the  highest  reputation  for  pulpit  eloquence. 
After  that  he  was  principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Theo- 
logical College  in  Montreal,  greatly  esteemed  for 
learning  in  literature,  science,  and  metaphysics. 

Daiando,  GKaoomo,  an  Italian  soldier  and  ^litician, 
bom  in  Moldovi,  Piedmont,  in  1807 ;  died  in  Rome, 
Aug.  26, 1894.  He  was  ardent  in  his  hojie  for  Italian 
independence,  and  af1»r  serving  some  time  in  the 
Piedmontese  army,  he  could  bear  no  longer  the  sight 
of  his  country  plunged  in  miserv  and  oppression,  and 
roamed  about  the  world  to  nght  for  liberty  and 
against  reaction.  Thus  he  joined  the  Belgians  when 
thev  rose  to  reconquer  their  independence  in  1830, 
ana  in  1832  tought  in  Portugal,  and  in  Spain  in  1835 
and  1840  defended  tlie  constitutional  tlirone  against 
the  subversive  attempts  of  the  Carlists.  In  the  strug- 
gle for  Italian  unit>'  he  was  an  influential  helper  of 
Carlo  Alberto  and  Vittorio  Einanuele  and  a  coacyutor 
of  Cavour.  He  took  part  in  1848  in  the  war  againnt 
Austria,  and  afters' ard  transferred  his  activity  to  the 
field  of  politics.  He  founded  the  "  Opinione"  news- 
paper, entered  the  Chamber,  and,  separating  fVom  the 
old  Right,  w^orked  with  Cavour  and  Ratazzi  to  or- 
l^anize  the  great  Liberal  party  and  to  place  Piedmont 
m  the  lead  as  tlic  champion  of  the  idea  of  Italian  na- 
tionalism. In  1855,  when  Piedmont  recoiled  from 
the  bold  policy  of  Cavour,  he  came  forth  as  the  de- 
fender or  the  Crimean  expedition.  He  was  sent  later 
as  minister  to  Constantinople.  In  1861  Ratazzi  called 
Gen.  Durando  into  the  Cabinet  vm  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  As  suck  he  issued  the  memorable  diplomatic 
note  in  which  was  solemnly  affirmed  the  incontest- 
able right  of  Italy  to  Rome.  After  1870  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  superior  military  tribunal,  and  made 
Rome  his  residence  thenceforward.  He  was  chosen  a 
Senator,  and  for  several  years  presided  over  that  body. 

Dnray,  Viotar,  a  French  statesman  and  historian, 
bom  in  1811;  died  Nov.  i6,  1894.  He  became  a 
professor  of  a  college  in, Paris  in  1888,  and  af\;)srward 
was  professor  in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  From 
18G8  to  18(39  he  was  Minister  of  Education,  and  as 
such  he  reoi^anized  elementary  education  in  France 
on  a  secular  basis,  contending  stoutly  against  clerical 
infiuences.  After  he  retired  from  office  he  was  nom- 
inated a  Senator.  He  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academv  as  Mignct's  successor  in  1884.  The  worka 
by  whicn  he  is  best  known  are  histories  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

Diumet,  (HuMppe  Benedetto,  an  Italian  prelate,  bom 
in  Palemio,  Aug.  15,  1818^  died  in  Rome,  April  5, 
lb94.  He  was  Archbishop  of  Catania,  and  was  created 
a  cardinal  priest  on  Feb.  11. 1889. 

Fave,  naepboDM,  a  French  military  ofiieer  and  in- 
structor, died  in  Paris,  March  14, 1894.  He  served  in 
the  army  through  the  various  grades,  and  was  a 
general  officer  and  head  of  the  ficole  Polytechnique, 
where  he  was  Professor  of  the  Military  Art  and  Forti- 
fication under  the  Empire.  He  wrote  several  books 
on  his  special  subiects  and  one  entitled  ^^Histoire  dee 
Progrcs  de  PArtillerie  "  with  the  assistance  of  Napo- 
leon 111,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 

Figoier,  Qnillaiime  Loms,  a  French  scientific  writer, 
bora  in  Montpellier,  in  1819 ;  died  in  Paris,  Kov.  9, 
1 894.  He  studied  medicine,  and  in  1846  became  a  pro- 
fessor at  tlie  School  of  Pharmacy  in  Montpellier.  A 
few  years  later  he  went  to  Paris  and  devoted  himself 
to  popularizing  science.  In  a  large  number  of  popular 
books  embellished  with  pictures  he  presented  m  an 
engaging  and  picturesque  style  the  facts  and  theories 
of  physical  science  and  tlie  current  conclusions  and 
hypothesesof  tlie  naturalists  of  the  time.  His  ori^al 
senous  works  of  science  were  less  noted.  His  prmci- 
pal  productions  were  '*  La  Terre  avant  le  Deluge," 
"  La  Terre  et  le  Mer,"  "  Histoire  des  Plantes,"  **La 
Vie  et  les  Moeurs  des  Animau.x,"  "Les  Insectes," 
"Les  Articules,"  "Les  Oiseaux,"  "Les  Mamiferes," 
"L'Homme  Primitif,"  and  "Les  Races  Humaines." 
These  books  were  translated  into  all  the  principal 
modem  languatres.  Among  his  other  works  are 
"  Exposition  et  Hitstoire  des  Principales  D^couvcrtes 
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Scientiflaueft  MoJeraeH,"  "  llbtoire  du  Mervellleux 
dans  le  Temps  Moderues,^'  '*  L'Alchemie  el  les  Al- 
chemistos,"  **Le8  Eaux  de  Paris,"  **Le  Savant  du 
Foyer,"  "  Merveillos  de  Science,"  "  Lea  Merveilles  do 
rindustrie,"  **  Conuais-toi  Toi-ni^me,"  "  Les  MystercM 
de  la  Science,"  and  •*  Les  Bonheurs  d'outre  Tombe." 
His  "Lendemain  do  la  Mort"  was  placed  on  the 
Koinan  index  expuraatorius. 

FoTQhhanimer,  Paul  Wilhelxn,  a  German  archaeologist, 
born  in  Uusum,  in  ItiOS ;  died  in  Kiel,  Jan.  9, 181<4. 
He  studied  philoloj^y,  and  published  a  book  on  *^  The 
Athenians  and  Socrates,"  containing  original  ideas 
that  were  scotfed  at  at  first  and  afterward  accepted  by 
prominent  historians.  In  1830  ho  visited  Italy  and 
wreece.  In  1837  he  become  professor  at  Kiel  Univer- 
sity, where  he  remained  in  that  capacity  till  his  death. 
A  second  journey  to  Greece  in  1838,  extended  into 
Asia  Minor,  bore  fruit  in  valuable  contributions  to  tlie 
topography  of  ancient  Hellas  and  the  Greek  settle- 
ments in  Asia.  He  published,  in  1856,  a  book  on  Greek 
architecture,  tracing  the  four  stvles  to  climatic  con- 
ditions and  ditferences  in  materials.  He  wrote  treatises 
on  the  archaeology  and  the  mythology  of  Greece  and 
on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Prof.  Forch hammer 
sat  in  the  Prussian  Diet  in  1868,  and  from  1871  till 
1873  was  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  where  he  voted 
with  the  Progressist**. 

Fmids  n,  ex-King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  born  in 
Naples,  Jan.  16,  1836 ;  died  in  Arco,  Dec.  27, 1894. 
His  grandfather,  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon-Anjou,  In- 
fanta of  Spain,  became  King  of  Naples  and  of  Sicily 
in  1859,  his  father  having  renounced  the  throne  in  his 
favor.  He  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  in  1816.  Francis  succeeded  his  father,  Ferdi- 
nand II,  on  May  22. 1859.  On  Sept.  7, 1860,  Garibaldi 
entered  Naples,  and  on  Oct  21, 1860,  the  monarchy 
was  declared  to  have  lapsed  by  a  plebiscite  and  the 
kingdom  to  be  a  part  of  united  lt«ly.  Francis,  after 
he  capitulated  at  Gaeta,  on  Feb.  1*3,  1861,  protested 
against  this  act,  and  against  the  appropriation  of  the 
title  of  King  of  Italy  by  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

GigOQX,  Jean  FranpoiB,  a  French  painter,  born  in 
Besangon,  Jan.  8,  1809;  died  in  Besancjon,  Doc.  10, 
1894.  He  first  became  noted  when  ho  exhibited  five 
remarkable  pictures  at  the  Salon  of  1833,  one  of  which 
was  a  portrait  of  Ciwemicki,  the  Polish  refugee,  now 
in  the  Luxembourg.  Another  represented  Henri 
Quatro  writing  verses.  He  devoted  himself  later  to 
historical  painting.     Most  of  the  works  of  this  period 


remarkable  series  of  large  decorative  paintings  now 
to  be  seen  at  St  Gervais,  representing  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  the  rest  in  Egypt  the  entombment,  and  the 
resurrection.  In  his  later  life  he  returned  to  portraits, 
and  from  1889  to  1892  exhibited  portraits  of  young 
girls,  and  of  Bonnat,  Henner,  and  Jules  Simon.  He 
published,  in  1885,  "  Causerie  sur  les  Artistes  de  mon 
Temps." 

Qoniftla  7  Bfai-Tofidii,  Zeferino,  a  Spanish  cardinal, 
bom  at  Villori,  near  Oviedo,  Jan.  28, 1831 ;  died  Nov. 
29, 1894.  Educated  at  the  Dominican  Missionary 
College  at  Ocana  and  joining  the  Order  of  Preachers, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  there  tilled 
the  chair  of  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Theology 
at  Manila.  Keturning  to  Spain  in  1865,  he  becamu 
rector  of  Ocana,  and  aflter  successively  declining 
the  bishoprics  of  Astorga  and  Malaga  was  at  length 
made  Bishop  of  Cordoba,  From  this  olfico  he  was 
translated  to  Seville  in  1883,  and  in  1885  received  the 
cardmaPs  hat  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and  a  clear,  candid  thinker.  His  oooks  include 
'*  Estudios  sobre  la  Filosof  ia  de  Santo  Toinas " 
(Manila,  1864);  "  Philosophia  Elementaria,"  and  a 
Castilian  version  of  the  same ;  "  Estudios  Religiosos, 
Cientifioos,  y  Sociales"  (1873);  "  Historia  de  la 
Filowfia"  (1886;  this  was  translated  into  French 
by  Pere  Pascal  in  1890-'91);  "La  Biblia  y  la 
Ciencia  "  (Madrid,  1891).  The  "  Philosophia  "  is  the 
principal  text-book  used  in  Spanish  seminaries. 


Qt«7,  Heniy,  Enrl,  an  English  politician,  bom  Dec. 
28,  1?502  '^  died  Oct  9,  1894.  He  was  the  son  of  tlio 
second  Earl  Grey,  who  was  Prime  Minister  from 
1830  to  1834.  He  entered  in  1846  the  Whig  Cabinet 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  which  endured  till  1852. 
As  an  independent  member  he  was  the  foremost 
opponent  of  the  policy  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  which 
resulted  in  the  war  w^ith  Russia.  After  he  became  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lords  he  seldom  spoke,  pre- 
ferring to  present  his  opinions  on  questions  of  the 
day  to  the  general  public  in  frequent  and  long  let- 
ters to  the  "  Times."  He  published  in  book  form  a 
defense  of  tlie  colonial  policy  of  Earl  Russell  (1853), 
and  an  essay  on  the  refonii  of  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment (1858). 

Hall,  Edwazd,  an  English  legal  writer,  born  at 
Leatherhead,  Surrey,  in  1835;  died  at  Coker  Court, 
Somersetshire,  Nov.  29,  1894.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  taking  his  degree  there  in  1856.  His  works 
include  "International  Law"  (1880);  ** Rights  and 
Duties  of  Neutrals"  (1874);  "Foreign  Powers  and 
Jurisdiction  of  the  British  Crown"  (1894). 

Hamerton,  Fhilip  Qilbwt,  an  English  author,  born  at 
Laneside,  near  bhaw,  in  Lancashire,  England,  Sept. 
10, 1834;  died  at  Boulogne-sur-Seine,  Franco,  Nov.  5, 
1894.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Burnley  and  Doncaster, 
and  prepared  for  Oxford  University,  but  did  not  enter. 


Instead  of  so  doing,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1855  to  study 
art  and  literature  in  very  thorough  fashion.  In  1857 
lie  lived  at  Loch  Awe,  Scotland,  and  afterward  at 
Paisley,  and  his  Scottish  sojourn  is  the  theme  of  two 
of  his  earliest  books.  In  1861  he  returned  to  France, 
and  there,  at  Sens,  Autun,  and  Boulogne,  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  No  modern  English  writer 
iias  understood  the  French  character  so  thoroughly 
as  he,  and,  free  from  insular  prejudice  himself,  he  has 
done  good  service  in  dispelling  the  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen  regarding  the  French  people.  He  was 
equally  free  from  narrowness  respecting  art,  and,  next 
to  Ruskin,  has  exercised  in  this  respect  the  most  in- 
fiuence  upon  English  and  American  minds.  Indeed, 
his  persuasive  power  is  far  greater  than  that  of  Ruskin, 
and^  unlike  the  latter,  he  was  never  led  captive  \>y  his 
prejudices.  His  broad  catholic  treatment  of  subjects 
un<ier  discussion  has  been  of  the  greatest  service,  and 
his  eminently  sane  infiuence  is  likely  to  be  lasting. 
IPis  style  is  not  brilliant,  but  it  is  clear,  direct,  and  al- 
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mortt  always  pleasing.  Ab  an  artirt  he  never  rose  to 
eininenee,*but  his  pictures  were  popular  and  certainly 
iiad  merit.  Two  of  them  were  presented  by  him  to 
his  American  friend  the  late  Horatio  Nelson  Power«, 
to  whom  his  **  Unknown  River"  is  inscribed.  From 
1866  to  1868  he  was  ait  critic  for  the  ^  Saturday  Ke- 
view"and  in  1869  he  founded  a  new  art  review,  de- 
voted mainly  to  etchings  which  was  styled  "  The  rort- 
folio."  He  also  wrote  much  for  the  ^  Fortnightly  Re- 
view "  and  other  periodicals,  English,  French,  and 
American.  His  "Intellectual  Life "  has  probably 
been  the  most  widely  read  of  an^  of  his  books,  and 
there  are  few  books  of  a  didactic  character  so  uni- 
formly interesting  as  this  one.  which  has  had  a  fonna- 
live  influence  upon  numberless  young  English  and 
American  readers,  and  is  likely  to  have  for  some  time 
to  come.  He  wrote  two  novels,  the  earliest  of  which, 
called  "  Wenderholme,"  though  weak  in  construction, 
was  a  capital  study  of  certain  phases  of  life  and  char- 
iu'ter  in  Lancashire  and  Yorksliire,  and  deserves  to  be 
better  known.  His  later  novel,  "  Marmome,"  is  an 
equally  faithful  and  picturesque  story  of  French  life, 
and  displays  greater  skill  in  construction.  As  Mr. 
llamerton  advanced  in  life  his  style,  always  enter- 
taining, acQuired  a  deeper,  richer  tone,  while  his  dis- 
position to  look  at  all  sides  of  a  subject  and  deal  fair- 
iv  and  justly  with  them  all  became  more  marked 
than  ever.  He  was  not  a  profound  thinker,  but  he 
was  in  every  sense  an  intelligent  one,  possessed  in  a 
high  degree  of  that  moderation  which  greater  critics 
have  often  lacked.  The  list  of  his  published  works 
includes  the  following  books :  "  Observations  on 
Heraldry  "  (London,  1851) ;  "  The  Isles  of  Loch  Awe, 
and  Other  Foems  of  mv  Youth  "  (London,  1855) ;  **  A 
PainterV  Camp  intlie  Highlands,  and  Thoughts  about 
Art"  (Cambridge,  1862);  "Contemporary  French 
Painters"  (London,  1867) ;  " Painting  m  France  after 
the  Decline  of  Classicism  "  (London,  1868) ;  "  Etch- 
ing and  Etchers"  (London,  1868) ;  "  Wenderholme :  A 
Story  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire"  (London,  1869) ; 
"The  Unknown  River:  An  Etcher's  Voyage  of  Dis- 
covery "  (I^ndon,  1870) ;  "  The  Etcher's  Ilandbook  " 
(London,  1873 ;  tliird edition,  1881) ;  "The  Intellectual 
Life  "  (London,  1873) ;  "  Chapters  on  Animals  "(  Lon- 
don, 1873 ;  fourth  edition,  1888) ;  "  Examples  of  Mod- 
ern Etching  "  (edited,  London,  1874) ;  "  Harry  Blount : 
Passages  in  a  Boy's  Life  on  Land  and  Sea"  (Loudon, 
1875) ;  "  Round  my  House :  Notes  of  Rural  Life  in 
France  in  Peace  and  War"  (London,  1875;  fourth 
edition,  1880) ;  "The  Sylvan  Year:  Leaves  from  the 
Notebook  of  Raoul  Dubois  "  (London,  1876) ;  "  Mar- 
morne"  (Boston  and  Edinburgh,  1878:  this  book 
was  published  anonymously)  ;  "  Modem  Frenchmen  : 
Five  Biograpliies  "  (London,  1878) ;  "  The  Life  of  J. 
M.  W.  Turner"  (London,  1879) ;  "  The  Graphic  Arts  " 
(London,  1882);  "Human  Intercourse"  (London, 
1884);  "  Paris  in  Old  and  Present  Times"  (London, 
1884);  "Landscape"  (London,  1885);  "Imagination 
in  Landscape  Painting"  (London,  1886);  "  The  Saone : 
A  Summer  Voyage"  (London,  1887);  "Portfolio 
Pajxjrs"  (London,  18S8);  "French  and  English" 
(London,  1889);  "Man  in  Art:  Studies  in  Rengious 
and  llifitorical  Art"  (New  York,  1882);  "Drawing 
and  Engraving  "  (London,  1892) ;  "  The  Present  State 
of  the  Fine  Arts  in  France"  (Loudon,  1892).  His 
earliest  writing,  a  series  of  papers  on  "  Rome  in  1849  " 
for  "The  Historic  Times,"  was  not  republished  in 
book  form. 

FaTiTiBn,  James,  Lord,  an  Enflrlish  jurist,  born  in 
London,  in  1821 ;  died  there,  ^arch  29,  1894.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  London,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Paul's  School,  studied  jurisprudence  at 
Heidelberg,  and  was  culled  to  the  bar  m  1848.  He 
wrote  for  the  press  before  success  came  in  his  profes- 
sion, in  which  his  painstaking  accuracy,  good  sense, 
and  thoroughness  soon  carried  him  to  the  front,  past 
more  brilliant  and  eloquent  competitors.  He  acted 
for  Great  Britain  in  the  mixed  British  and  American 
commission  for  the  settlement  of  outstanding  claims, 
and  was  one  of  the  prosecuting  counsel  in  the  Fenian 
trials  at  Manchester.    Having  been  junior  counsel  for 


the  Treasury  for  five  years,  he  was  made  a  judge  of 
the  Queen's  bench  in  1868.  In  1872  he  beoante  a 
judge  of  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Court,  and  the  pro- 
cedure now  followed,  the  law  as  to  testamentary 
capacity  and  as  to  marital  obligations,  were  in  a  great 
measure  laid  down  by  him.  Iii  1875  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  probate  and  admiralty  division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice.  Sir  James  Hannen  presided 
over  the  Paruell  commission  and  wrote  a  lai^  part 
of  the  report  He  was  appointed  a  lord  of  appeal 
and  created  a  life  peer  in  January,  1891.  In  the  Be- 
ring Sea  Commission  at  Paris 'he  was  one  of  the 
British  arbitrators. 

Haaenflner,  Oarl,  Freiherr  yon,  an  Austrian  architect, 
born  in  Vienna,  July  20,  1833;  died  Uiere.  Jan.  4, 
1894.  He  studied  in  the  Collegium  Carolinum  at 
Brunswick  and  the  Vienna  Academv,  and,  alter  ex- 
tensive travel,  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Vienna.  He  was  not  as  able  an  architect,  but  waa  a 
better  courtier  than  Friedrich  Schmidt,  Heinrich  Fer- 
Htel,  and  Theophil  Hansen^  who  were  engaged,  like 
liim,  in  the  rebuilding  of  Vienna,  but  when  Gottfried 
Semper  died,  in  1879,  he  was  chosen  to  carry  out  the 
designs  of  tiiat  architect  in  the  public  buildings  on 
the  Ringstrasse,  such  as  the  two  museums,  tlie  Court 
Theater,  and  the  palace.  Critics  found  much  fault 
with  the  changes  that  he  made  in  those  plans  and 
with  the  results. 

Hennan,  Hemj,  an  English  playwright,  bom  about 
1850  j  died  in  London,  Sept  25, 1894.  He  was  an  ex- 
pert in  the  technique  of  theatrical  representation,  and 
assisted  H.  A.  Jones  in  the  preparation  of  "  The  Sil- 
ver King"  (1882),  and  W.  G.  Wills  in  "Claudian" 
(1884),  having  previously  written  "Jeanne  Dubarrv  " 
(1875)  and  "Slight  Mistakes"  (1876),  and,  in  oon- 

i unction  with  Joseph  Mackay,  "  Caryswold"  (1877). 
lis  later  original  plays,  "Old  Virginia"  (1891)  and 
"  Eagle  Joe  "  (1892),  had  no  great  success.  He  wrote 
"  A  Leading  Lady,"  "  Hearts  of  Gold  and  Hearts  of 
Steel,"  and  other  stories ;  was  tlie  collaborator  of  D. 
( -hristie  Murray  in  "  One  Traveler  Returns,"  "  He 
fell  among  Thieves,"  and  other  novels.  He  published 
also  a  humorous  book  of  anecdotes  entitled  "  Between 
the  Whiffs." 

Herti,  Heixaioh,  a  German  physicist,  bom  in  Ham- 
burg, Feb.  22,  1857  5  died  in  iJonn,  Jan.  1, 1894.  He 
began  to  stud^  engineering  in  1875,  devoted  himself 
later  to  physics,  and  attended  the  Universities  of 
Munich  and  Berlin,  taking  his  dcifree  in  1880  at  the 
latter,  where  he  became  Helmlioltz's  assistant  In 
1888  he  went  to  Kiel  to  teach  theoretical  phvsics  as  a 
privat  decent  In  1885  he  was  called  to  Carlsruhe 
as  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Technological  High 
School,  and  in  1889*he  became  the  successor  of  Clau- 
sius  in  the  professorship  of  Physics  at  Bonn.  His  in- 
vestigations were  particularly  directed  to  electrical 
phenomena.  In  1887-'88  he  investigated  the  connec- 
tion between  light  and  electricity,  and  tlie  generation 
of  ethereal  waves  of  great  wave  lengtli.  In  1890  he 
roused  the  attention  of  scientists  by  a  paper  on  tlie 
relations  between  light  and  electricity.  He  showed 
at  the  Electric  Exhibition  in  Frankfort  an  apparatus 
for  detecting  waves  of  electricity. 

Henoff,  Hfuia,  a  Swiss  general,  bom  in  Aarau,  in 
1819 ;  died  there,  Feb.  2, 1894.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Aarau  Gymnasium,  joined  the  army  in  1839,  and 
afler  completing  his  term  of  service  studied  military 
science  independently  in  his  spare  hours.  In  184^5 
he  served  a  few  mouths  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Wftr- 
temberg  Artillery,  then  returned  to  civil  occupations. 
His  knowledge  and  experience  in  militai^  afiairs 
were  recognized  in  his  appointment  as  chief  of  the 
Federal  artillery  in  1860.  He  organized  this  ami  of 
the  service  with  ability  and  enei^gy,  and  when  the 
Franco- Prussian  War  broke  out,  in  1870,  he  was  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  anny  of  85,000  men  that 
was  mobilized  to  guard  the  neutrality  of  the  frontier. 
He  reported  the  cantonal  militia  generally  inefficient, 
and  atler  the  French  army,  on  Feb.  1,  1871,  sur- 
rended  on  the  terms  that  he  arranged  with  Gen. 
Clinchaut  and  he  had  returned  to  his  duties  as  chief 
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of  artillery,  tlie  anny  was  ^dually  reorganized  in 
accordance  with  his  suggestions. 

Hlldetartod,  Habzioh  Bndolt  a  Gennan  lexicog- 
rapher, bom  in  Leipsic,  in  1824 ;  died  ttiere,  Oct.  28, 
1894.  He  took  his  degree  in  Leipsic  University,  and 
became  a  teacher  in  liis  native  town  and  scientitic 
reader  for  Grimm's  **  W6rterbuch,"to  which  he  made 
contributions  founded  on  accurate  pliilological  studies. 
When  the  brothers  Grinmi  died  he  was  associated 
with  lleyne,  Weigand,  and  Lexer  in  the  completion 
of  the  work,  being  relieved  of  half  of  his  duties  as 
teacher  in  the  Thomas  school,  the  town  authorities 
continuing  his  salary  till  the  Saxon  Government  in 
1869  appointed  him  extraordinary  professor  in  the 
university.  In  1874  he  was  made  Ordinary  Professor 
of  the  German  Language  and  Literature,  ile  wrote 
independently  several  books  on  German  grammar, 
folklore,  education,  and  kindred  Bubjecto. 

HodgBOU,  Brian  Houghton,  an  £nglish  Orientalist,  bom 
near  Macclesfield,  Feb.  1, 1800;  died  in  London,  May 
25, 1894.  He  entered  the  Indian  civil  service  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  showed  such  ability  and  lin- 
guistic talent  tliat  within  three  years  he  was  at>- 
pointed  secretary  to  the  embassy  in  Nepaul.  At  the 
age  of  thirty -three  he  was  appomted  British  resident 
in  Nepaul.  Ten  years  later  ne  retired  on  a  pension, 
and  thenceforward  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  for 
fifteen  years  to  studying  philology  and  Buddhism  be- 
fore returning  to  England.  He  had  discovered  the 
ancient  Budduist  scriptures  in  Nenaul  in  1824,  and  had 
over  400  manuscripts  copied  ana  distributed  among 
the  learned  societies  of  Europe.  In  1885  he  received 
as  a  present  from  the  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet  the 
"Kahgyur"  and  the  "Slangyur,"  2  cyclopedias  of 
the  northern  Buddhistic  literature,  each  comprising 
3d4  volumes.  Hodgson  collected  Himalayan  plants 
and  animals,  of  which  he  presented  specimens  to  all 
tlie  museums  of  Europe,  and  he  wrote  much  on  the 
zoology  of  Nepaul  and  Tibet.  Besides  a  host  of  arti- 
cles on  the  languages,  races,  and  literature  of  north- 
ern India,  he  wrote  **  Literature  and  Keliffion  of  tbe 
Buddhists  of  the  North,"  "  Aborigines  of  India,"  and 
"  Selections  from  the  Records." 

HnflVntTiii,  Hehuioh,  a  Gemian  humorist,  bom  in 
Frankfort,  in  1809;  died  there,  )Se^)t.  21  j  1894.  lie 
studied  medicine,  and  practiced  in  his  native  town  as 
a  specialist  in  mental  diseases,  writing  in  his  hours 
of  leisure,  and  publishing,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Donner  (which  was  his  wife's  maiden  name),  sev- 
eral volumes  of  dramas  and  veree.  He  made  a  prac- 
tice of  drawing  comical  pictures  to  amuse  children 
when  he  was  diagnosing  or  treating  tlieir  complaints. 
His  friends  persuaded  him  to  publish  some  of  these 
grotesque  sketches  in  a  volume  in  1846.  "  Struwwel- 
peter"  went  through  140  editions,  and  was  repro- 
duced in  nearly  every  country  of  Europe  with  trans- 
lations of  the  humorous  letterpress.  Other  books 
that  he  made  for  children  were  less  happv. 

Holgiiin,  Oailoa,  ex-President  of  Colombia,  bom  in 
Novita,  July  11, 1832;  died  in  Bogot4,  Oct.  19,  1894. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  College  in  Bo^ot4  and 
in  the  university  there,  and  took  his' degree  in  law  in 
1852.  He  became  an  ardent  Conservative  writer  and 
orator,  edited  the  "  I*rensa,"  became  minister  to  Spain 
in  1881.  and  after  his  return  was  for  some  time  acting 
Chief  Executive,  and  for  several  years  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  under  President  Nunez. 

Humbert,  Ghutftve,  a  French  politician  and  juriscon- 
sult, bom  in  Metz,  in  1822*  died  in  Paris,  Sept,  25, 
'1894.  He  studied  law  in  Paris,  was  subprefect  ot 
Thionville  in  1848,  and  from  1857  till  1870  he  was 
Professor  of  Law  at  Grenoble  and  Toulouse.  He  was 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1871  as  a  Repub- 
lican, took  a  prominent  position  in  the  party,  and  in 
1875  was  elected  a  life  Senator.  In  1882  he  was  called 
into  the  Freycinet  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Justice.  He 
published  numerous  works  of  jurisprudence. 

Hunter,  WiUiam  Bell,  an  English  phvsician,  died  at 
Matlock,  Dec.  2, 1894.  He  took  his  decree  at  Glas- 
gow in  1866,  and  was  for  many  years  a  leading  prac- 
titioner in  hydropathic  medicine.    He  was  the  author 


of  "A  Few  Words  about  Hydropathy "(1870);  "Our 
Bodies,  and  how  we  shoulJ  use  tliem"  (1872);  and 
**  I'ses  and  Abuses  of  the  Turkish  Bath"  (1887;. 

Hyrtl,  Josef,  a  Hunsrarian  anatomist,  born  in  Kis 
Marton,  in  1811 ;  died  in  Vienna,  July  17,1894.  He 
was  made  Profeh>»or  of  Anatomy  in  tlie  University  of 
Prague  in  1 837.  In  1845  he  was  called  to  the  same  pro- 
fessorahip  in  Vienna  University,  where  he  founded  a 
famous  museum  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  took  the 
first  rank  among  the  instructors  in  his  specialty.  He 
retired  in  1874.  His  works  on  aural  surgery  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  medical  world.  His 
anatomical  preparations  caused  him  to  be  known 
everywhere  as  the  "technical  anatomist."  His 
anatomical  group  of  the  skeletons  of  the  Laocoou 
statue  won  tiie  aamiration  of  artists  as  well  as  of  anat- 
omists. His  *•  Handbook  of  Toj)ographical  Anatomy  " 
has  been  translated  into  all  civinzed  languages,  and 
is  the  standard  work  on  the  subject 

TnglflifieW,  Sir  Edward,  an  English  naval  officer  and 
explorer,  born  in  Cheltenham,  in  1820 ;  died  in  London, 
Sept.  5, 1894.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1832,  led  a  stomi- 
ing  party  at  tlie  capture  of  Sidon,took  part  in  the  opera- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Syria  in  1840,  became  a  lieutenant 
in  1842,  as^isted  his  father.  Admiral  Samuel  Hood 
Inglefield,  in  surveying  in  China  and  on  the  coast  of 
Borneo,  wliere  he  Jiad  many  encounters  with  pirates 
and  where  his  ve.<sel  sank, commanded  the  ''  Comus" 
at  tlie  battle  of  Parana,  and  was  conmiissioned  com- 
mander in  1845.  He  commanded  the  private  yacht 
"  Isabel "  which  went  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
exploring  800  miles  of  coast  and  reporting  the  dis- 
covery of  an  open  polar  sea.  In  1858  he  commanded 
an  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Government  to  relieve 
the  party  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  and  on  his  return 
was  made  a  captain.  He  made  the  voyage  again  in 
tlie  following  year,  and  brought  baclc  the  Belcher 
expedition  after  its  ships  had  been  abandoned.  In 
the  Crimean  War  Capt  Inglefield  took  part  in  the 
oiHjrations  against  Seoastotwol  and  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  Black  Sea  forts  and  the  blockade  ot 
Odessa.  In  1869  he  was  made  a  rear  admiral.  In 
1878,  having  been  raised  meanwhile  to  the  rank  of 
vice-admiral,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  North 
American  and  West  Indian  Station.  In  1879  he  was 
made  a  full  admiral.  He  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath  in  1887.  Sir  Edward  Inglefield  invented  a 
hydraulic  steering  apparatus,  an  improvement  in 
engines,  and  an  improved  anchor.  He  was  the  author 
of  **  A  Summer  Search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,"  and 
of  pamphlets  on  maritime  warfare,  naval  tactics,  and 
te!Testrial  magnetism,  and  served  on  committees  in- 
trusted by  the  admiralty  with  impoitant  technical  in- 
vestigations. 

Ii^and,  Alexander,  an  English  bookseller,  bom  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1810;  died  in  Manchester,  Dec.  7, 1894. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  bookseller  in  Manchester, 
and  was  well  known  to  authors,  numbering  among 
his  friends  such  men  as  Campbell,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Emerson,  and  Lowell,  and  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Carlyle  and  Emerson  his  name  occurs  fre- 
quently. It  was  at  his  persuasion  that  Emei-son  went 
to  England  to  lecture  in  1847.  He  published  the  fol- 
lowing works:  **Li8t  of  the  Writings  of  William 
Hazlittand  Leigh  Hunt"  (London,  1868) :  "  Recollec- 
tions of  George  Dawson"  (Manchester,  1882) ;  "  The 
Book-Lover's  Enchiridion :  Thoughts  on  Solace  and 
Companionship  of  Books"  (London,  1882;  fifth  edi- 
tion, 1888) ;  **  In  Memoriam  :  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson : 
Recollections  of  his  Visit  to  England,  etc."  (London, 
1H82 ;  2d  ed.,  enlarged,  with  the  title  "  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson:  His  Life,  Genius,  and  Writings"  1882); 
"  Books  for  General  Readers"  (Manchester,  1887). 

JabloohkofP,  Fanl,  a  Russian  electrician,  died  in  St. 
Petersburg,  April  6, 1894.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
Russian  army,  who  studied  and  experimented  with 
electricity,  and  was  the  first  to  solve  the  problem  of 
dividing  electric  currents  for  practical  purposes.  His 
svsteni  of  electric  lighting  w^ith  carbon  candles  was 
the  first  that  was  atiopted  in  many  large  cities,  and 
his  inventions,  while  tliey  gave  him  no  pecuniary  re- 
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turns,  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of  othen*  and  led  to 
di>«coveries  that  have  supplanted  his  system. 

Jaoqoe,  Qharlai  £iiiile,  a  French  artist,  born  in  Paris, 
in  18ia ;  died  there,  Oct.  15, 1894.  He  was  tirst  a  map 
engraver,  then  enlisted  and  served  seven  vears  as  a 
soldier,  and  af^erhe  left  the  army,  in  1837,  he  worked 
seven  years  as  a  drauj^htsman  on  stone  and  woixi 
for  illustrated  oublications,  designing  pictui-es  on  a 
ffreat  variety  or  subjects.  Taking  up  etching  next, 
he  was  very  successful  with  rustic  subjects,  and 
exhibited  regularly  at  the  Salon,  taking  medals  in 
1851,  1861,  and  1868.  The  same  class  ot  subjects  he 
treated  happily  on  canvas.  For  paintin^^s  of  peasants 
and  farm  animals  he  received  medals  in  1861,1863, 
and  1864.  He  waa  honored  with  tlie  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1867.  He  wo«  practically  inter- 
ested in  the  breeding  of  fowls,  and  m  1858  he  pub- 
lished an  illustrated  handbook  on  the  subject  en- 
titled "  Le  Poulailler." 

Johnson,  Sir  Fnuuns  Godiohall,  a  Canadian  jurist, 
born  in  Bedfordshire,  England,  in  1817  ;  died  in  Mon- 
treal, May  27, 1894.  He  was  the  son  of  a  captain  ot 
dragoons;  was  educated  by  private  tutors  and  in  the 
college  at  St  Omer,  France ;  went  to  Canada  at  the 
age  of  eighteen ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1839.  He  rose  to  the  dignity  of  Queen's 
counsel  in  1847,  was  appointed  recorder  of  Rupert's 
Land  in  1854,  and  from  1855  till  1859  was  Governor 
of  Assiniboia.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  puisne 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  (Quebec.  In  1870  ho 
was  appointed  a  special  commissioner  to  Manitoba, 
and  in  1878  Lieutenant-Governor  of  that  province.  In 
1889  he  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  tlie  Superior 
Court  of  Quebec,  holding  that  onico  till  his  death. 
He  was  knighted  in  1890. 

King,  Alice,  an  Fnglish  novelist,  born  in  Cut«ombe, 
Somersetshire,  in  1839  ;  died  there  in  May,  1894.  Her 
father  was  the  parson  of  the  parish.  Although  blind 
from  the  age  of  seven,  she  learned  7  languages,  and 
became  a  proliHc  writer  for  magazines  and  the  author 
of  numerous  novels,  which  she  wrote  with  a  type- 
writer. The  most  important  are  **  Forest  Keep  "  (1862 ) ; 
**  Eveline  "  (1863) :  "  The  Lady  of  Winburne  "  (1865 ) ; 
"Sir  Tristram's  Will"  (1867);  "Queen  of  hereelf" 
(1871);  "The  Woman  with  a  Secret"  (1872);  "A 
Cluster  of  Lives"  (1874);  *' Hearts  or  Coronets" 
( 1876) ;  "  Twice  loved  "  (1878) ;  "  Fettered,  vet  Free  " 
(1883) ;  and  "  A  Strange  Tangle"  a 885). 

Laoimpeiie,  Terrien  de,  a  French  Orientalist,  died  in 
Chelsea,  England,  Oct.  11,  1894.  He  went  in  early 
youth  to  Hong-Kong,  where  he  became  a  silk  mer- 
chant His  business  was  ruined  by  losses  caused  by  a 
typhoon,  and  after  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  OrientaManguages,  acquiring  a  most  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  and  rare  mformation  con- 
cerning Tibet  He  went  to  London,  became  Professor 
of  Indo-Chinese  in  University  College,  and  edited  the 
"  Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record."  The  University 
of  Louvain  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters.  Dr.  de  Lacouperie  was  one  of  the  discov- 
erers of  the  relationship  between  the  Chinese  hiero- 
glyphics and  the  ancient  Akkadian  language. 

Laywd,  Sir  Ansten  Henir,  an  English  arc?hffiologist, 
born  in  Paris,  France,  March  5,  1817 ;  died  in  Lon- 
don, July  5, 1894.  Of  Huguenot  descent,  French  by 
birth,  and  Italian  by  education,  he  seems  to  have 
been  de.stined  for  a  cosmopolitan  career.  In  1833  ho 
was  articled  to  his  uncle,  a  London  solicitor,  but  wa^* 
soon  attracted  to  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  Attempt- 
ing to  reach  India  by  land,  he  became  so  much  en- 
amored of  a  life  of  travel  and  adventure  that  he  re- 
linquished the  thought  of  India,  and  after  securing 
the  aid  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Rcdelitte  he  devoted 
himself  to  conducting  explorations  in  Mesopotamia. 
His  discoveries  at  Nineveh  at  once  brought  him  into 
notice,  and  no  archteologist  since  has  ever  secured  so 
general  a  recognition.  But  his  antiquarian  exploits 
were  all  confined  to  the  earlier  half  of  his  career. 
He  sat  in  Parliament  from  1852  to  1857  as  member  for 
Aylesbury,  and  afterward  for  South wark,  and  was 
subsequently  ambassador  at  Madrid  and  Constan- 


tinople. He  retired  from  public  life  in  1880.  and, 
living  chietiy  in  Venice,  occupied  himself  with  art 
criticisms  and  the  collection  of  pictures.  His  \ery 
latest  writing  was  a  description  of  flie  picture  gallericH 
in  Rome  for  "  Murray's  llandbook."    Although  an 


excellent  linguist,  he  was  not  a  profound  scholar,  but 
as  an  enthusiastic  antiquary,  an  active  influential 
diplomatist,  and  a  dilettante  in  the  region  of  art  he 
was  a  notable  figure  of  the  century.  The  familiar  ex- 
pression "the  right  man  in  the  ri^ht  place"  oc«urri*d 
originally  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  Parliament  His 
woi-ks  include  **  Nineveh  and  ita  Remains"  (London, 
1848;  abridged  edition,  1867);  "The  Monumente  of 
Nineveh"  (London,  1850);  "Fresh  Discoveries  at 
Nineveh  and  Babylon"  (London,  1849-'51 ;  abridged 
edition,  1867);  "The  Nineveh  Court  in  the  Crj'stal 
Palace  "  (London,  1854)  •  "  The  Branched  Chapel  an<l 
Masolino,  Massaccio,  and  Fillippino  Lippi "  (London, 
1868) ;  "  Kugler's  Handbook  o^  Painting :  The  Italian 
Schools  "  (edited,  London,  1887) ;  "  Early  Adventun-s 
in  Persia,  Susiana,  and  Babylonia"  (London,  1887). 

Le  Oaion,  Henil,  the  assumed  name  of  Thomu  Beaoh, 
a  British  informer,  born  in  Colchester,  Berkshire, 
Sept  26,  1841 ;  died  in  London,  April  1, 1894.  IK- 
was  apprenticed  to  a  draper,  but  ran  away  when  six- 
teen years  old  to  London,  whence  he  wandered  t*> 
Paris  and  obtained  a  commercial  clerkship.  This  he 
abandoned  to  go  to  America  and  enlist  in  the  Union 
anny  under  the  name  of  Le  Caron.  He  served  in  tlie 
Anderson  cavalry  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and 
aflerward  in  Tennessee,  was  commissioned  2d  lieu- 
tenant in  1863  and  l^t  lieutenant  in  1864,  and  com- 
manded a  conipany  of  scouts.  After  the  war  he 
wormed  some  Fenian  secrete  from  John  O'Neill,  an 
army  comrade  and  neighbor  in  Nashville,  which  he 
communicated,  through  his  father,  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment Pretending  to  join  the  Fenian  brotherhood, 
he  informed  tlie  English  authorities  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  attack  on  Fort  Erie  led  by  O'Neill  on 
June  1. 1866.  Returning  to  England,  Le  Caron  was 
regularly  engaged  a.H  a  secret  police  agent  and  sent 
back  to  the  United  States  to  take  an  active  part  in 
Irish  revolutionary  conspiracies  in  order  that  he 
might  betra^v  them.  Through  O'Neill  ho  was  aj)- 
pointed  military  organizer  or  the  next  projected  in- 
vasion of  Canada,  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  com- 
municated directly  to  Lord  Monck,  Governor-Gen- 
eral at  Ottawa,  the  plans  of  the  expedition  of  1870, 
which  he  had  nelpea  to  organize,  and  which  he  led 
into  a  deadly  ambush  in  the  forest  Le  Caron  was 
soon  afterward  graduated  as  a  physician,  and  began 
practice  in  Braidwood,  111.,  where  ne  opened  a  drug 
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Store  and  established  a  camp  of  the  Clan  na  Gael, 
lie  sent  extravagant  reports  of  revolutionary  con- 
apiraciea  to  Scotland  Yard^  implicating  the  chiefs  of 
tne  parliamentary  party  in  Ireland  and  their  fViends 
in  the  United  States.  In  1889  he  testified  before  the 
Pamell  commission  in  London,  and  broke  down  ui 
his  attempt  to  explain  his  reports,  of  which  he  had 
sent  over  1,200  during  his  twenty-tnree  years'  bervice 
as  a  police  »py.  He  published  a  book  called  ^^  Twen- 
ty-five Years  in  the  Secret  Service." 

Leoonte  de  Liale,  Oharles  ICaiie  fien^,  a  French  poet, 
bom  in  the  island  of  K^union,  Oct.  23. 1818;  died  in 
Paris,  July  17,  1894.  His  parents  haa  emigrated  to 
K^union  from  Brittany.  He  was  sent  to  Rennes  for 
his  education  in  1847,  and  took  part  in  the  revolu- 
tionary overturn  of  1848  as  an  ardent  Republican,  in 
1858  he  published  "  Poemes  Antiques,"  remarkable 
for  artistic  perfection.  "  Pofiraes  Barbares  "  appeared 
in  1862.  In  1878  his  tragedy  "  Les  Erynnies  "  was 
acted  at  the  Od^on.  In  1882  he  published  "PoSmes 
Tragiques."  A  second  tragedy, "  L^\pollonide,"  pub- 
lished in  1888,  was  never  put  upon  the  stage.  He 
translated  into  French  with  wonderful  literal  exacti- 
tude the  "Idyls"  of  Theocritus  and  the  "Odes"  of 
Anacroon  (1861);  the  "Iliad"  (1866);  the  "Odys- 
sey "  (1867) ;  Hesiod's  "  Orphic  Hymns"  (1869) ;  the 
tragedies  of  .fischvlus  (1872);  Horace  (1873);  and 
Sophocles  (1877).  in  1871  he  published  anonymously 
a  **  Republican  Catechism  "  and  a  "  Popular  History 
of  Christianity."  From  1873  till  his  death  he  was 
librarian  of  the  Luxembourg.  In  1887  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy  as  the  successor  of  Victor 
Hugo,  whose  vote  had  been  one  of  the  two  cast  for 
him  when  he  was  first  a  candidate  ten  years  before. 

Ledoohowiki,  UleoijBlAW,  a  Polish  prelate,  born  in 
Gorki,  Oct.  29,  1822 ;  died  in  Lucerne,  Switzerland, 
July  28,  1894.  Ho  was  educated  for  the  Church  in 
the  Jesuit  College  of  nobles  at  Rome,  was  ordained 
in  1845,  and  in  a  short  time  was  made  a  prelate  of  the 
papal  household  and  apostolic  prothonotary.  He  was 
attached  to  the  papal  legation  at  Lisbon,  and  thence 
was  sent  in  1856  as  a  delegate  to  the  South  Amer- 
ican republics.  In  1862  be  was  appointed  nuncio 
at  Brussels.  In  1866  his  election  as  Archbishop  of 
Gnezno.  Poland,  was  approved  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 
When  the  Government  refused  to  support  the  Pope  in 
his  pretensions  to  temporal  power,  ana  when  the  edu- 
cational question  arose  after  the  establishment  of  the 
German  Empire,  he  became  the  bitterest  opponent  of 
the  Government,  and  incited  the  priests  to  resist  the 
new  laws.  In  1873  he  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  two  years.  While  ho  was  in  prison  the  Pope 
created  him  a  cardinal,  March  15,  1875.  After  his 
release,  on  being  expelled  from  Galicia,  where  his 
compatriots  greeted  him  with  warm  demonstrations, 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  the  recipient  of  the  marked 
favor  of  Pius  IX,  who  gave  him  apartments  in  the 
Vatican  palace,  from  wnieh  he  continued  to  issue 
pastorals  to  his  diocese.  This  angered  the  Prussian 
Government.  He  was  tried  in  his  absence,  and  again 
condemned.  When  at  length  the  severities  of  the 
May  laws  were  relaxed  and  the  German  Government 
adopted  a  conciliatory  attitude  in  return  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Center  party,  the  Vatican  changed  its  pro- 
vocative policy,  and,  in  token  of  the  changed  spirit, 
Ledochowski  resigned  his  archbishopric  in  1884,  be- 
ing made  secretary  of  the  memorials.  In  1892  he 
succeeded  Cardinal  Simeoni  as  prefect-general  of  the 
Congregation  dejjropcujanda  Jme. 

M^nido,  Sir  William  Soott,  a  British  general,  born  in 
Lotus,  Scotland,  in  1819;  died  in  Nice,  France,  March 
2, 1894.  He  was  educated  at  Sandhurst^  entered  tiie 
army  as  ensign  in  1837,  was  a  captain  m  1843,  and 
served  as  assistant  quartermaster  general  under  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  whose  daughter  he  married  in  Sindh. 
He  was  badly  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Hyderabad. 
He  distinguished  himself  again  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Afridis  in  1852,  and  became  a  colonel  in 
ld54.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean  campaign  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  formation  and  command  ot 
the  land  transport  or  military  train.    He  performed 


signal  service  in  the  siege  of  Scbastopol  and  in  other 
operations.  In  1859  ho  was  appointed  inspector  gen- 
eral of  the  newly  organized  volunteer  forces.  He  be- 
came a  m^jor  general  in  1868,  lieutenant  general  in 
1^*76,  and  general  in  1878,  and  in  1881  he  was  retired. 

tfadruo,  Fedsrioo,  a  Spanish  painter,  born  in  1815; 
died  in  Madrid,  June  11, 1894.  He  studied  in  Paris, 
and  exhibited  several  pictures  in  the  Salon.  He  was 
a  fine  colorist  and  strong  in  portraits,  and  gained  a 
wide  reputation  by  his  paintings  of  historical  f>ersan- 
ages.  At  the  time  of  iiis  death  he  was  Director  of 
the  Academv  of  Fine  Arts  and  of  the  Museum  of 
Painting  in  Madrid. 

lUgnazd,  rranoois.  a  French  journalist,  bom  in  Bel- 
gium, in  1837 ;  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  18,  1894.  He  held 
an  office  in  the  Government  before  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  "  Figaro,"  soon  after  it  was  founded  and  before 
it  was  converted  into  a  dailv  paper.  He  became  man- 
aging editor  in  1876,  and  wnen^Villeraessant  died,  in 
1879,  he  succeeded  him  as  editor  in  chief.  Magnard 
made  the  paper  the  journal  of  aristocratic  and  fash- 
ionable socictv  and  of  the  literary  and  artistic  world. 
No  writer  did  so  much  to  secure  the  acceptance  of 
the  republic  by  those  classes.  He  was  the  chief 
political  writer,  and  treated  the  questions  of  the  day 
in  a  regular  article  signed  with  his  initials.  The 
Boulanger  movement  he  condemned  in  unqualified 
terms,  and  since  that  period  the  "Figaro"  has  been 
more  a  republican  than  a  monarchioafsheet. 

Manhali,  William  Gaidar,  a  British  sculptor,  bora  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1813;  died  in  London,  June  16,  1894. 
Ho  was  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and  studied  art  there  . 
before  going  to  London,  where  he  had  Chantrev  and 
Bailev  For  masters,  and  in  1836  to  Rome.  He  besran 
to  exhibit  in  1835,  and  in  1839  he  settled  in  London. 
He  designed  a  national  memorial  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  executed  statues  of  Clarendon  and 
Lord  Somers  for  the  Parliament  building,  reliefs  for 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  numerous  statues  erected  by 
public  subscription— notably,  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  Manchester,  one  of  Jenner  in  Kensington,  one  of 
Crompton  the  inventor,  and  one  of  tlie  seventh  Earl 
of  Derby.  His  is  the  allegorical  ^roup  of  "Agricul- 
ture" in  Prince  Albert's  memorial  in  Hyde  Park. 
For  the  .^rt  Union  he  produced  "  The  Broken  Pit<ih- 
er"  (1842);  "Rebecca,"  "First  Whisper  of  Love" 
(1845);  and  "Dancing  Girl  reposing.^  One  of  his 
best  known  works  is  "  Sabrina."  H^  was  elected  a 
Royal  Academician  in  1852. 

Kaeooih,  8a4sher,  an  Austrian  novelist,  born  in  Lem- 
berg,  in  1833 ;  died  in  Lindhek,  Hesse,  April  22, 1894. 
He  studied  in  Prague  and  Gratz,  and  became  a  pro- 
fessor. Soon  he  devoted  himself  altogether  to  litera- 
ture. He  depicted  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of 
everyday  life,  specifically  in  Jewish  families.  His 
numerous  novels  were  translated  into  French  and 
attained  considerable  popularity. 

MeniieT,  Honord,  a  Canadian  statesman,  bom  in  Iber- 
ville, Quebec,  Oct.  15,  1840;  died  in  Montreal,  Oct.  ^ 
30,  1894.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  college  in 
Montreal,  and  became  editor  of  the  "  Joumal,"  in  St. 
Hyacinthe.  Studying  law  in  that  town,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  1867,  and  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession.  In  1872  he  was  elected  as  a  Liberal  to 
the  Quebec  House  of  Assembly  from  Rouville,  and 
sat  only  two  years.  In  1879  he  was  returned  once 
more,  and  was  appointed  Solicitor  General  in  the 
Joly  Cabinet,  which  lasted  only  five  months.  For 
the  next  four  years  he  vigorously  seconded  Joly  in 
his  attacks  on  the  Conservative  party,  and  when  Joly 
retired,  in  1883,  he  continued  his  invectives  against 
misgovernment  and  corruption  with  only  a  handful 
of  supporters.  Popular  favor  and  Clerical  sympathy 
he  at  last,  adroitly  and  not  very  scrupulously,  at- 
tracted to  his  side  by  representing  the  hanging  of 
Louis  Riel  in  1885  as  a  judicial  murder  and  an  out- 
rage put  upon  French  Canadians  by  the  Conserva- 
tive Government  at  Ottawa  to  please  the  Ontario 
Orangemen,  to  which  the  Quebec  Liberals  had  tame- 
ly submitted.  Abandoning  both  the  name  and  the 
platform  of  the  Liberal  party,  he  headed  a  coalition 
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that  he  called  the  National  party,  and  beat  the 
**Rope"  party  in  the  next  elections.  To  please  hia 
Clerical  allies,  after  he  became  Premier,  on  Jan.  27, 
1887,  he  carried  throusjh  a  bill  grantin/j  £80,000  to 
the  Catholic  Church  in  compensation  for  lands  once 
confiscated  from  the  Jesuit  society.  Jobbery  and 
corruption  in  his  own  party  and  affecting  his  own 
reputation,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Baie  des 
Chaleurs  Railwav,  led  Lieutenant-Governor  Anjrers 
to  dismiss  the  Ca*binet  in  1891,  and  in  the  succeeding 
elections  the  Conservatives  came  in  with  a  stron^f 
majority.  He  vi^rously  rebutted  all  imputations 
aipain^t  his  honor;  yet  he  was  not  forgiven  for  per- 
mitting extravagance  and  even  jobbery  as  gross  as 
that  which  he  formerly  inveighed  against. 

lOddendorf,  Alexander  Theodor  tod,  a  Russian  explorer, 
bom  in  fcst  Petersburg,  in  1815 ;  died  in  March,  1894. 
lie  was  educated  in  a^ymnai^ium  in  St.  Petersburg, 
studied  medicine  at  Dorpat  University,  graduating 
in  1837,  and  continued  his  studies  in  Berlin,  Breslau, 
Erlangcn,  and  Vienna.  On  his  return  to  Russia  he 
was  appointed  a  professor  at  Kiev  University,  but 
immediately  began  his  career  as  a  geographical  ex- 

{)lorer,  accompanying  Karl  Bar's  expedition  to  Lap- 
and.  lie  was  sent  out  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1848  to  explore  northern  Siberia,  and  there  he  took 
valuable  observations  of  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
at  different  depths.  He  was  engaged  many  years  in 
working  out  the  scientific  results  of  his  expedition, 
and  published  his  memoirs,  dealing  with  the  geogra- 
phy, botany,  zodlogy,  and  anthropology  of  Siberia,  in 
both  German  and  Russian.  Later  he  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  agriculture,  and  made  a  trip  to  Turkestan  to 
observe  the  tillage  practiced  by  the  Usbegs.  Among 
his  published  works  are  treatises  on  **\fainmoth8  of 
Siberia,"  ** Hares,"  "Remains  of  Labyrinthodonts," 
**  Problems  of  Hippology,"  and  **l^orthern  Branches 
of  the  Gulf  Stream." 

Morley,  Henry,  English  author,  bom  in  London, 
Sept.  15,1822;  died  in  Carisbrooke,  Isle  of  Wight, 
May  14,  1894..  He  was  educated  at  the  Moravian 
School  at  Neuwied,  Germany,  and  at  King's  College, 
London,  of  which  college  he  afterward  oecame  an 
honorary  fellow.  He  practiced  medicine  for  several 
years  at  Madeley,in  Shrop.shire,  and  afterward  taught 
school  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  from  1857 
to  1865  was  lecturer  on  English  literature  at  King's 
College,  where  he  directed  the  evening  classes  of  the 
English  department.  His  method  of  teaching  school 
is  described  by  himself  in  No.  200  of  **  Household 
Words."  Ho  was  afterward  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature at  University  and  Queen's  Colleges,  and  from 
1882  to  1890  was  principal  of  University  Ilall,  Gordon 
SquarCj  London.  He  was  for  some  time,  immediately 
after  his  removal  to  London,  as-sociated  with  Charles 
Dickens  in  the  editorship  of*'  Household  Words,"  and 
later  he  became  editor  in  chief  of  the  "  Examiner." 
On  his  retirement  from  the  professorship  in  Univer- 
sity College  he  was  made  professor  emeritus,  and 
thereafter  he  resided  at  Carisbrooke,  Isle  of  Witfht. 
He  was  an  industrious  author  and  editor,  but  his  chief 
work,  begun  in  its  present  form  in  1887  and  continued 
till  his  death,  is  his  •' English  Writers:  An  Attempt 
toward  a  I  listory  of  Enj^li.sh  Literature."  He  had  com- 
pleted 10  volumes  at  tne  time  of  his  death,  and  the 
narrative  was  brought  down  to  the  period  of  Shakes- 
peare. His  work  was  jwpular  and  has  a  recognized 
value,  but  he  was  a  better  literary  historian  than 
critic.  His  published  works  comprise  the  following: 
*' A  Dream  of  the  Lily  Bell:  Tales  and  Poems" 
(London,  1845) ;  ''  Sunrise  in  Italy :  Reveries "(1848) : 
"How  to  make  Home  Dnhealthy"  (1850);  "A  De- 
fon.se  of  Ignorance"  (1851);  '*  Tlie  Life  of  Bernard 
Palissv  of  Saintca"  (2  volumes,  1852);  "The  Life 
of  Jerome  Cardan  "  (1854) ;  "  The  Life  of  Henry  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa  von  Nettesheim"  (1850)  •  "Gossip," 
tt  collection  of  essavs  that  first  appeared  m  "  House- 
hold Words"  (1857);  "Memoirs  of  Bartholomew 
Fair  "  (1858) ;  "  Fables  and  Fairy  Tales  "  (2  volumes, 
1859);  "Oberon's  Horn:  A  Book  of  Fairy  Tales" 
(1860);    "English  Writers:  Vol.  I,  Writers  before 


Chaucer"  (1804):  Vol.  II,  "From  Chauoer  to  Dun- 
bar" (1867);  "Sketchea  of  Ru8«ian  Life"  (edited, 
1866);  "Journal  of  a  London  Playgoer  from  1857  to 
1866  "  (1866) ;  "  Tales  of  English  Literature.  Part  I " 
(1868) ;  "  King  and  Commons :  Cavalier  ana  Puritan 
Songs  "  (1868) ;  "  Clement  Marot,  and  Other  Studies  " 
(1871) ;  "  First  Sketch  of  English  Literature"  (1878) : 
"  Shorter  English  Poems"  (edited,  1876) ;  "  Illustra- 
tions of  English  Religion"  (edited,  1877);  "  Chicken 
Market,  and  Other  Fairy  Tales"  (1877);  "Shorter 
Works  in  English  Prose"  (edited,  1880) ;  "  Sketches 
of  Longer  Works  in  English  Verse  and  Prose  "  (1881) ; 
"  Library  of  English  Literature '» (edited,  1881,  Vola. 
1-IV);  "English  Literature  in  tne  Reifn  of  Vic- 
toria" (Leipsic,  1881);  "  English  Writers :  An  Attempt 
toward  a  History  of  English  Literature"  (London, 
1887-'94,  10  volumes).  In  addition  to  these  works 
he  edited  "Morley's  Universal  Library"  (63  vol- 
umes) ;  "  Cassell's  "National  Library  "  (214  volumes, 
each  book  with  an  introduction  by  him) ;  "  Library  of 
English  Literature"  (1875-'81,  5  volumes);  "The 
Carisbrooke  Library  "  ( 1889-'«1,  14  volumes) ;  and 
"Morley's  Companion  Poets"  (1891 -'92,  9  volumes). 
His  wonderful  literary  activity  and  rapidity  of  work- 
manship may  be  comprehended  when  it  is  mentioned 
that,  besides  the  long  list  of  works  here  enumerated, 
he  brought  out  an  edition  of  Steele  and  Addison^ 
"  Spectator,"  with  notes,  in  1868,  and  "  Florio's  Mon- 
taigne "  and  "  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  "  in  1886. 

Mariii,  Riohazd,  an  English  philologist,  bom  at  Ber- 
mondsey,  in  188S;  diea  at  Harold  Wood,  E^sex,  May 
12, 1894.  He  was  educated  at  the  Battersea  Training 
College,  took  orders  in  the  English  Church  in  1871, 
and  was  head  master  of  the  Royal  Masonic  Institution 
for  Boys  from  1875  to  1891.  In  1874  he  was  made 
President  of  the  Philological  Society.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  thorough  and  scholarly  philologists  of  his 
day,  and  won  equal  fame  by  his  labors  in  early 
English  and  Pali,  the  sacred  language  of  Buddhism. 
His  earliest  work  was  "The  Etymology  of  Local 
Names"  (London,  1867),  which  clearly  showed  the 
bent  of  his  mind.  Exclusive  of  the  w'orks  that  he 
edited,  which  are  manv  and  important,  he  published 
the  following  books  suDsequently  to  1857  :  "  Lectures 
on  the  Excellency  of  the  Bible"  (London,  1858); 
"Specimens  of  Early  English,  A.  D.  1250-1400" 
ri866-'72);  "Historical  Outlines  of  English  Acci- 
aence :  Chapters  on  the  History  and  Development  of 
the  Language  and  on  Word  Formation"  (1872); 
"  Elementary  Lessons  in  English  Granmiar  "  ( 1874) ; 
"Primer  of  English  Grammar"  (1875);  "On  the 
Survival  of  Early  English  Words  in  our  Present 
Dialects"  (English  Dialect  Society,  1876);  "Report 
on  Plili  Literature"  (1880);  "Pugjrala  Pannatti" 
(1883);  "Datliavamsa"  (1884);  "Pali  Notes  and 
Queries  "  (1884) ;  "  Folk  Tales  of  India"  (1884-'85). 

Jtakij  AMun,  Sultan  of  Morocco,  bom  in  1831 ; 
died  June  7, 1894.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  of 
commanding  will,  and  of  keen  intellect  and  ready  wiu 
He  succeeded  his  father,  Sidi  Mohammed,  on  Sept.  25, 
1873,  through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  Muley  Azziz, 
then  Governor  of  Fez.  Before  ascending  tlie  throne 
he  was  a  man  of  austere  religious  habits,  the  hus- 
band of  one  wife,  and  diligent  in  affairs.  He  was  a 
hard-working  sovereign,  w'ho  early  in  his  reign  was 
willing  to  introduce  modern  improvements  into  the 
country  and  establish  more  cordial  commercial  and 
diplomatic  relations  with  Europe.  His  eyes  having 
been  opened  to  the  dangers  of  such  a  course,  he  re- 
turned to  the  old  policy  of  exclusion  and  isolation,  and 
with  astute  diplomacy  and  clever  prevarication  played 
off  one  jealous  power  against  another. 

MnndT,  Baron  Jaromii,  an  Australian  physician  and 

Shilantnropist,  bom  in  Eichhom,  Moravia,  in  1822 ; 
led  in  Vienna,  Aug.  23, 1894.  His  father  having 
placed  him  in  the  army  against  his  inclination,  in  1855, 
lie  resigned  his  commission  to  study  medicine  in  WOra- 
burg.  lie  made  a  specialty  of  insanity,  and  after  serv- 
ing as  a  volunteer  nospital  surgeon  w'itJi  the  army  dur- 
ing the  Italian  campaign  of  1859,  he  pursued  his  studies 
of  alienism  in  foreign  countries.    During  the  war  of 
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I.S66  be  gave  his  servicca  to  the  wounded  and  sick  in 
the  field.  In  1870-'72  he  worked  in  the  French  field 
l>o«pita!s,  being  in  Paris  during  the  eietro,  and  under 
the  Commune  the  director  of  8  hospitals.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  organizers  of  the  amoulance  service 
in  the  Servian  war  of  1870,  and  performed  valuable 
services  in  the  same  capacity  during  theRusso-Turkish 
war.  He  founded  the  Vienna  Volunteer  Ambulance 
Society  after  the  burning  of  the  Ring  Theater.  Count 
Mundy  published  several  works  on  military  hospital 
practice.    His  death  was  a  suicide. 

]!ewtox^  Sir  Oharles  ThoniAB,  Enorjish  archs^ologist, 
born  in  Bredwardine,  Herefordshire,  1816;  died  in 
Westgate,  near  Margate,  Nov.  28, 1894.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, and  in  1840  became  an  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was 
connected  with  the  museum  in  various  capacities  un- 
til his  resignation  in  1885.  While  British  vice-consul 
at  Mitylene  he  made  many  explorations  and  discov- 
eries in  Asia  Minor,  the  most  important  beiu^  the 
finding  of  the  mausoleum  at  Halicaniassus  mentioned 
by  Vitruvius.  Throughout  his  life  he  retained  an 
enthusiastic  interest  in  the  discoveries  of  other  ex- 
plorers. The  British  Museum  was  much  enriched 
by  his  own  discoveries,  and  among  archaeological 
scholars  his  rank  is  very  high.  From  1880  to  1885 
he  was  Profes.Hor  of  Archaeologv  in  University  Col- 
lege, London,  but  as  a  lecturer  did  not  achieve  marked 
success,  although  his  sound  scholarship  was  evident 
here  as  elsewhere.  He  received  inan^  honors  at 
home,  was  a  corresponding  member  or  the  French 
Institute,  and  a  meiiiber  of  several  learned  societies, 
lie  published  "Notes  on  the  Sculptures  at  Wilton 
House"  (1849);  "A  History  of  Discoveries  at  Hali- 
camasjius,  Cnidus,  and  Branchidae"  (London,  18fi2j; 
"Travels  and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant"  (1865); 
"  Synopsis  of  the  Contents  of  the  British  Museum, 
Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities " 
(1867-*81);  "Guide  to  the  Blacas  Collection  of  An- 
tiquities" (1867).  Edited  "The  Collection  of  Greek 
Inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum"  (Oxford,  1874) ; 
"Essavs  on  Art  and  Archajology  "  (London,  1880); 
"  .\ncfeut  Greek  Inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum" 

(18H8). 

Hiobol,  John,  Scottish  author,  bom  in  Montrose,  For- 
farshire, Sept.  8, 1883  ;  died  in  London,  Oct  11, 1894. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  the  astronomer  John  Pringle 
Nichol,  and  was  educated  at  Gliusgow  University  an<l 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  1873  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  given  to  him  by  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's. 
From  1861  to  1889  he  held  the  chair  of  English  Lit- 
erature at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  was  one  of 
the  prominent  advocates  of  the  cause  of  the  North  in 
the  American  civil  war,  and  visited  the  United  States 
near  the  close  of  that  conflict.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  article  on"  American  Literature  "  in  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,"  and  did  much  to  make  American 
oooks  popular  in  England.  He  published  in  book 
form  "Leaves,"  verse  (Edinburgli,  1854);  "Frag- 
ments of  Criticism  "  (1860) ;  "  Hannibal :  An  Histor- 
ical Drama"  (London,  1872);  "Tables  of  European 
History,  A.  D.  200-1876"  (1876;  fourth  edition,  in- 
cluding "  American  History"  and  extending  to  1888, 
1«88) ;  "  Tables  of  Ancient  History,  B.  C.  1500,  A.  D. 
200  "  (1870) ; "  English  Composition"  (1879) ;  "  Bvron" 
in  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  ( 1880) ;  "  The  Deiath  of 
Themistocles,  and  Other  Poems"  (1881) ;  "  American 
Literature:  An  Historical  Sketch,  1620-18H0"  (Edin- 
burgh, 1882) ;  "  Robert  Bums :  A  Sketch  of  his  Char- 
acter and  Genius"  (lbs2);  "Baun"  in  "English 
Philosophers"  (1888) ;  "Lord  Baun's  Life  and  Phi- 
losophy "( 1 887-''89 ). 

Hiootara,  Baron  Gioruml,  an  Italian  statesman,  bom 
in  San  Biagio,  Calabria,  in  1828 ;  died  in  Vico  Equense, 
near  Naples,  June  13, 1894.  He  was  educated  as  a 
lawyer,  and  was  drawn  into  tlie  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  Young  Italy.  He  joined  the  Republican 
anny  in  1848,  and  was  wounded  in  an  engagement 
with  the  French.  When  the  revolution  was  sup- 
pressed he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession. 


In  1857  he  joined  the  insurrection  against  the  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  subsequently  was  tried  and  condemned  to  deatli. 
His  sentence  being  commuted  to  life  imprisonment, 
he  was  sent  to  the  galleys,  and  afterward  was  con- 
fined on  the  island  of  Favignana.  When  the  revolu- 
tion occurred  in  1860  he  was  set  free  with  the  other 
political  prisoners.  He  took  command  of  a  force  of 
volunteers  that  was  raised  in  central  Italy  to  over- 
throw the  papal  j^ovemment.  He  served  as  aid-de- 
camp to  Garioaldi  through  the  campaign  of  1866,  and 
in  1867  commanded  an  expedition  against  Rome. 
When  the  United  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  organized 
Baron  Nicotera  entered  the  Chamber  as  Deputy  for 
Salerno.  He  soon  took  rank  as  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent and  forceful  leaders  of  the  Extreme  Left,  and 
when  his  party  attained  the  ascendency  in  1876  he 
became  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Depretis.  After  setting  on  foot  energetic  measures 
for  dealing  with  the  banditti  of  Sicily  and  restoring 
the  supremacy  of  the  law.  he  left  the  Cabinet  in  De- 
cember, 1877.  and  resumed  the  leadership  of  his  group 
in  the  Chamber.  In  1888  he  was  wounded  in  a  duel 
with  sabers  fougiit  with  Secretary  Lovito,  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  who  was  also  wounded.  He 
had  provoked  a  challenge  when  he  suspected  that  the 
authors  of  a  slanderous  attack  in  a  pamphlet  afi'ectmg 
his  reputation  had  been  rewarded  by  the  ministry. 
He  became  Minister  of  tlie  Interior  again  in  the  first 
Crispi  Cabinet,  and  was  in  favor  of  a  more  conciliatory 
policy  toward  the  Church  than  the  one  demanded  by 
nis  party.  In  1892  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Chamber, 
but  went  into  the  (Opposition  with  his  friends. 

Hoel,  Hon.  BodenBeorKelfly  Wxtothedey,  an  English  poet, 
born  in  1884 ;  died  at  Mainz,  Germany,  May  26. 1894. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Gainsborougn.  and 
was  educated  at  Cambridge.  His  poetry  never  en- 
joyed general  favor,  and  appeals  rather  to  a  limited 
ciix^le  of  cultivated  readers.  He  wrote  too  much,  and 
his  verse  suffers  from  obscurity  in  many  places,  but  it 
is  very  often  melodious.  His  nooks  include  "  Behind 
theVeil,  and  Other  Poems  "  (London,  1863);  "  Beatrice, 
and  Other  Poems  "  ( 1869) ;  **  The  Red  Flag,  and  Other 
Poems  "  (1872 ) ;  "  Livingstone  in  Africa,"  verse  (1874); 
"  The  Home  of  Ravensburg :  A  Tragedy  "  ( 1877) ;  ''A 
Little  Child's  Monument"  (1881);  "A  Philosophy 
of  Immortality"  (1882);  "Essays  on  Poetry  and 
Poets"  (1886);  "Songs  of  the  Heights  and  Deeps"; 
"  A  Modem  Faust,  and  Other  Poems  "  (1888) ;  "  Poor 
People's  Christmas." 

Hnfiei,  Ba&el,  President  of  Colombia,  bom  in  Carta- 
gena, Sept.  28,  1825;  died  there,  Sept.  18,  1894.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  university  in  Cartagena  in  1851, 
and  the  next  year  was  electecf  to  Congress  from  the 
Stat«  of  Panama.  In  1853  he  was  called  into  the  Cabi- 
net by  President  Obando,  but  could  not  agree  with  the 
policy  of  the  Administration,  and  resigned  soon  to  join 
the  ()pposition.  In  1855  President  Mellarino  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  office  ho  held 
two  veare.  lie  edited  the  "  Porvenir,"  and  was  inter- 
ested in  other  papers.  In  1857  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  again 
under  President  Mosquera  in  1861-'62,  and  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Rio  Negro  in 
1863.  For  some  time  after  this  he  edited  "  El  Conti- 
nental "  in  New  York,  where  he  wasa  wann  friend  of 
the  Union  cause.  From  1865  till  1875  he  was  Colombian 
consul  at  Havre  and  Liverpool.  Having  been  elected 
to  the  Senate,  he  returned  to  Colombia,  and  stood  as 
the  Liberal  candidate  for  President.  He  was  elected 
Governor  of  Bolivar,  from  which  State  he  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  in  1878,  and  in  1879  was  elected  President. 
In  the  first  two  years  he  made  great  improvements  in 
the  public  administration  and  promoted  railroad  con- 
struction. He  allowed  the  Conservatives  representa- 
tion in  the  Government,  which  tended  to  allay  the  bit- 
terness of  party  spirit  A  treaty  of  commerce  witli 
Spain  was  signed  in  Paris.  When  elected  President 
again  in  1883  he  had  a  large  majority.  The  constitu- 
tional reforms  that  he  promised  were  instituted  at 
once,  but  this  led  to  a  rcDclUon  in  5  States  in  tlie  be- 
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ginning  of  1885.  The  United  StntcR  then  landed 
troops  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama^  which  discouraged  the  rebel  leaders  and 
impelled  them  to  surrender  in  August,  atler  losin<? 
the  critical  battle  of  Calanmr  on  July  1, 1885.  Presi- 
dent Munez  adopted  stringent  measures  against  the 
Opposition,  suppressing  newspapers  and  banishing  the 
leaders.  This  course  so  exasperated  the  country  that 
on  Doc.  12, 1887,  he  virtually  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency, turning  over  the  executive  functions  to  Vice- 
President  Eliseo  Povan.  Dr.  Nunez  has  lived  since 
at  Cartagena,  and  afthough  he  was  re-elected  tor  the 
fourth  ti»ne  by  the  National  party  in  1891  over  Gen. 
Velez,  the  candidate  of  the  old  Liberals  and  the  Con- 
servatives of  militarpr  tendencies,  still  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  Bogota  continued  to  be  tne  executive  head  of 
the  Government  in  reality.  Dr.  Nunez  was  one  of  the 
ablest  literary  men  of  his  nation,  the  autlior  of 
meritorious  poetry  and  many  other  works. 

OliTisra-lurtiiia,  JoMhim  Pedro,  a  Portuguese  states- 
man, born  in  Lisbon,  in  1845 ;  died  there,  Aug.  24, 
1894.  He  represented  Oporto  during  many  years,  and 
WHS  Minister  of  Finance  in  18H2  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Diaz  Ferreira.  His  report  on  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country  and  the  bills  that  he  introduced  pro- 
posed a  considerable  reduction  in  the  interest  of 
the  foreign  debt  and  high  protectionist  duties.  lie 
was  an  eminent  historical  and  philosophical  writer. 

Ptrii,  Fbillppe,  Comte  da,  a  French  pretender,  bom 
in  the  Tuilenes,  Paris,  Aug.  24, 1838 ;  died  in  London, 
Sept  8, 1894.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  by  the  accidental  death  of  his  father,  in 
1842,  he  became  heir  apparent  to  his  grandfather,  the 
King  of  the  French.  Ins  tutor  was  an  eminent  scholar, 
Adolphe  Regnier.  On  Feb.  24, 1848,  Louis  Philippe 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  unacceptable 
Due  de  Nemours  being  Regent  under  the  law.  The 
Comte  de  Paris  was  present  in  the  chamber  with  his 
mother.who  wasa  prmcess  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
when  tne  mob  broke  in  and  made  a  feint  to  kill  the 
young  princes,  and  the  Deputies  voted  to  dethrone  the 

'oung  King  and  establish  a  provisional  government. 

lis  mother  escaped  with  him  to  Belgium,  and  thence 
to  Eisenach,  after  waiting  till  the  last  hope  of  the 
monarchy  vanished,  and  in  1849  they  settled  in  Eng- 
land, visiting  occasionally  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  In  I860,  after  the  death  of  their  mother, 
the  Comte  de  Paris  and  the  Due  de  Chartres  visited 
the  East,  and  on  their  return  he  published  a  narrative 
of  the  journey.  Thev  went  to  the  United  States  in 
1861  with  their  uncfc,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and 
joined  the  staff  of  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  being 
present  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  the  enflratfcments 
at  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  and  Gaines's  Mill.  The 
8  princes  left  the  United  States  service  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  summer,  because  Napoleon 
HI  took  umbrage  and  caused  representations  to  be 
made  at  Washington.  The  Emperor  would  not  even 
allow  articles  to  be  printed  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes''  over  the  name  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  who 
studied  the  labor  question  in  England  and  interested 
himself  in  the  co-openitive  theory.  In  1869  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  English  trade  unions  that  was 
translated  into  p:)nglish,  German,  and  Spanish.  The 
petition  of  the  Orleans  princes  to  serve  in  the  French 
armv  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1870  was  re- 
fused by  the  Corps  L^gislatif.  The  law  of  1H48 
banishing  the  Bourbon  princes  was  repealed  by  the 
National  Assembly,  which  in  December,  1872,  vot^d 
to  compensate  the  Orleans  princes  for  their  estates 
that  had  been  expropriated  in  1852.  Their  acceptance 
of  the  award  was  regartlcd  as  equivalent  to  a  renuncia- 
tion of  their  dynastic  pretensions,  and  manjr  thought  it 
even  then  an  uuprineelv,  avaricious  bargain  to  make 
with  their  impoverished  country.  This  implied  con- 
tract and  the  liberal  traditions  of  the  Orleans  house 
were  not  honored  bv  the  Comte  de  Paris,  when,  on 
Aug.  5, 1873,  he  paid  noinage  to  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
Ik>ixI  at  Frohsdorf  with  the  understanding  that  he 
should  be  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  He  resided  in 
Paris  and  Eu,  and  when  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
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died,  in  1883,  he  presented  himself  as  tlie  successor  by 
notifying  tlie  sovereigns  of  Europe  of  the  death.  The 
majority  of  the  French  Legitimists  accepted  the 
Comte  de  Paris.  Though  tliey  felt  no  enthusiasm  in 
the  elections  of  1885  the  Royalists  nevertheless  made 
great  gains.  When  the  Comte  de  Paris  married  his 
eldest  daughter  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Portugal  he 
invited  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  made  it  so  public 
an  event  that  Uie  ^  Figaro^'  boasted  tliat  he  had 
already  set  up  his  court.  At  the  demand  of  the 
Radicals  tlie  pliable  Premier  de  Frevcinet  introduced 
in  May,  188B,  the  bill  that  banished  the  heads  of 
families  that  had  reigned  in  France,  together  with 
their  eldest  sons,  prohibiting  all  members  of  such 
families  from  holding  oHice,  and  empowered  the  Gov- 
ernment to  banish  anv  of  them  oy  decree.  The 
Comte  de  Paris  protested  in  a  manifesto  and  departed 
with  his  family  for  England.  He  issued  a  memoran- 
dum in  1886,  and  an  address  to  the  mayors  of  France 
in  1888,  in  which  he  accepted  universal  suffrage,  while 
urging  the  necessity  of  a  dynasty  as  a  counterpoise, 
and  of  firm  and  continuous  executive  powers  and  the 

Protection  of  the  Church  from  harassing  attacks, 
loyalist  deputations  came  to  him  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey. 
He  entered  into  a  secret  compact  with  Gen.  Boulauger, 
with  whom  he  is  believed  to  have  had  an  interview  in 
London  in  the  summer  of  1889.  In  the  elections  a 
large  part  of  the  Monarchists  formed  a  coalition  with 
the  BoulangistB,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Comte  de  Paris  *"*■  not  to  treat  as  enemies 
those  who  were  fighting  the  same  enemies  as  your- 
selves.^* The  anti-Republican  allies  met  wfth  a 
crushing  defeat.  From  that  time  he  made  but  few 
public  declarations.  'While  he  was  in  the  Unit^rd 
States  his  eldest  son  tried  to  keep  alive  the  Orleanist 
spirit  by  incurring  tlie  penalties  of  the  banishment 
law.  lie  presented  himself  in  Paris  and  claimed  tlie 
right  to  serve  as  a  conscript,  was  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  two  years'  imprisonment,  but  was  liberated  and 
sent  across  the  frontier  at  the  end  of  four  months. 
The  Comte  de  Paris  was  the  author  of  a  military  his- 
tory of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  Sutes.  He*  mar- 
ried, in  1864,  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  Due  dc 
Montpensier,  and  had  by  her  eight  children. 

Paityni,  ICuiifleld,  an  English  traveler,  bom  in 
1828  ;  died  Jan.  12, 1894.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  traveled  for  .several  years ^  in  unknown 
f)art«  of  Africa,  particularly  in  Abyssinia  and  Kordo- 
an,  mourned  as  dead.  After  his  return  to  England 
hcj)ubli8hed  ^Life  in  Abyssinia"  (1863), 

rater,  Walter  Horatio,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
London,  Aug.  4,1839;  died  in  Oxford,  Julv  8,1894. 
He  was  educated  at  King^s  School,  Canterbury,  and 
Qucen^s  College,  Oxford,  and  later  became  a  fellow 
ofBrasenose.  While  yet  at  King's  School  he  wrote 
an  article  on  Winckelmann,  which  in  1857  was  pub- 
lished in  the  **  Westminster  Review."  He  traveled 
on  tlie  Continent,  and  as  lecturer,  tutor,  and  dean 
was  connected  with  his  university'  till  his  death. 
He  was  a  profound  though  fastidious  scholar,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  art  was 
wide.  His  personal  sympathies  were  very  keen,  and 
entered  into  the  quality  of  all  that  he  wrote.  His  in- 
iluence  both  as  a  writer  and  a  man  was  exerted  in 
behalf  of  the  best  in  literature  and  art,  but  he  wa.H 
never  intolerant.  His  style  has  its  passionate  ad- 
mirers and  defenders  as  well  as  its  harsh  critics,  but 
subtle  and  allusive  as  it  is  it  seldom  fails  to  please  a 
cultivated  taste;  though  it  may  not  attract  the  ordi- 
nary reader,  yet  even  ne  must  recognize  at  times  its 
picturesqueness.  His  greatest  work  is  "  Marius,  the 
Epicurean,"  a  philosophical  romance  having  to  do 
with  the  contrast  of  pagan  philosophy  and  Christianity 
in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Aurelius.  It  is  distinctly 
subjective,  and  the  picture  of  Roman  life  at  that 
period  is  as  delicately  as  it  is  beautifully  drawn.  ^  His 
works,  including  the  unfinished  romance  entitled 
**  Gaston  de  la  Tour,"  published  in  "  Macmillan's  Maga- 
zine," are  as  follow :  "  The  Renaissance :  Studies  in 
Art  and  Poetry  "  (London,  1878) ;  "  Marius,  the  Epi- 
curean :  His  Sensations  and  Ideas"  (London,  188o); 
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"Imaginary  Portraite'' r  London,  1887) ;  "Apprecia- 
tions: With  an  EcMuy  on  Style"  (London,  1889 1; 
'*  iMato  and  Platonisui^^  (New  York  and  London, 
1893).  Not  long  before  his  death  there  appeared  a 
}>rivately  printed  volume  bv  him  containing  imagina- 
tive sketcnea  of  a  little  child,  which  were  written  in 
1878,  and  in  these  some  of  liis  rarest  and  moat  delicate 
work  ia  found. 

PMnon,  OharlM  H01117,  an  Eni^lish  historian,  bom  in 
Islington,  Sept.  7, 1830*  died  >iav  29, 1894.  His  edu- 
cation was  received  at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  and  in  18o4 
he  became  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  retaining  his 
fellowship  till  his  marriage,  in  1872.  Within  that 
period  he  was  lecturer  on  modem  history  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Kinjj's  College,  London, 
and  editor  for  a  year  of  tlie  **  National  Review."  In 
1872  he  went  to  Australia  for  his  health,  return- 
ing to  England  in  1892.  His  career  in  Australia 
was  a  busy  one,  both  in  education  and  politics.  Ho 
lectured  on  modern  history  at  the  Melbourne  Univer- 
sity, and  from  1875  to  1877  was  at  the  head  of  a 
Presbyterian  college  for  women  at  Melbourne.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assemblv  of 
Victoria  from  1878  to  1892,  and  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction from  1886  to  1890.  While  serving  in  the 
latter  capacity  he  was  noted  for  endeavors  to  make 
primary  instruction  compulsory  and  secular.  His 
greatest  literary  work  was  entitled  ^  National  Life  and 
Character,"  published  in  1893.  It  was  one  of  tlio 
most  important  books  of  that  year,  and  not  only  ex- 
hibited a  Ann  hold  of  a  very  wide  subject  but  a 
merciless  logic  in  its  conclusions.  It  attracted  general 
attention,  and  none  of  its  arguments  have  as  yet  been 
seriously  controverted.  His  other  works  include  "A 
History  of  England  during  the  Early  and  Middle 
Ages  "  (London,  1861-M8) ;  "  Historical  Maps  of  Eng- 
land during  the  First  Thirteen  Centuries,  with  Ex- 
pllinatory  Essays  "  (London,  1869) ;  "  English  History 
in  the  Fourteenth  Century"  (London^  1876):  "Vic- 
toria Public  Education:  Koyal  Commission  Report" 
(Melhoumc,  1878). 

Figlhalii,  BroBO,  a  Geniian  painter,  bom  in  Ham- 
burg, in  1848;  died  in  Munich,  July  15,  1894.  He 
studied  sculpture  in  Hamburg  and  Dresden,  and 
afterward  in  Italy,  where  he  turned  his  attention  to 
painting  and  determined  to  follow  that  branch  ex- 
clusively. His  first  paintings  in  oil  had  small  suc- 
cess, and  his  reputation  was  first  made  by  crayon 
drawings.  In  1885  he  went  to  Palestine  and  sketcned 
the  background  for  a  great  panorama  of  the  *'  Cruci- 
fixion," which  was  exhibited  in  London  in  1886. 

Floog,  Chud  Panno,  Danish  poet  and  patriot,  bom  at 
Kolding,  Oct.  29, 1818'  died  in  Copenhagen,  Oct.  27, 
1894.  Ho  entered  the  University  of  Copennagen  when 
but  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  became  one  of  its 
most  prominent  students,  writing  many  popular  stu- 
dent songs  while  there.  He  organized  in  1848  the  first 
student  pilgrimage  to  Unsala.  In  1841  he  became 
the  editor  of  "Faodrelandet"  (The  Fatherland),  and 
remained  the  editor  of  that  newspaper  until  1881. 
When  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  broke  out  his  paper 
was  the  most  powerful  in  Denmark,  and  its  editor  be- 
came one  of  tiie  most  popular  persons  of  the  day  and 
was  returned  to  the  Kigsdag  by  his  native  town  by 
acclamation.  His  poetry  was  first  collected  into  book 
form  in  1846,  and  several  later  collections  of  it  have 
been  made.  It  was  not  artistic  in  its  cast,  but  direct 
and  simple,  having  politics  and  patriotism  for  its 
themes,  rlong^s  ^reat  ambition  being  to  behold  a 
united  Scandinavia. 

Fztngihdm.  Prof,  a  German  botanist,  bom  in  1823; 
died  in  Berlin,  (^ct.  7, 1894.  He  established  a  high 
scientific  reputation  by  his  researches  into  the  fructi- 
fication and  germination  of  the  algte,  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  at  Jena  in  1864,  estaolished  there  the 
earliest  institute  for  vegetable  physiology,  and  in 
1S68  went  to  Berlin  and  there  organized  a  private 
laboratory,  in  which  he  pursued  investigations  into 
the  sexual  life  of  the  lowest  vegetable  organisms. 

Bink,  Henry  John,  a  Danish  explorer,  born  in  Copen- 
hagen, in  1819;  died  in  Christiania,  Norway,  in  De- 


cember, 1894.  He  was  educated  in  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  Copenha^fen,  and  circumnavigated  the  globe 
in  1845  as  a  naturalist  in  an  exploring  expedition  on 
the  corvette  **  Galatea,"  and  investigated  especially 
the  geological  formation  of  the  Nicobor  Islands.  In 
1848  he  made  the  fir^t  one  of  88  exploring  jour- 
neys in  Greenland,  obtaining  an  office  in  the  Danish 
administration  there.  He  held  the  post  of  inspector 
in  South  Greenland  before  he  returned  to  Denmark 
as  director  of  tlie  Greenland  trade  in  1871.  Of  the 
numerous  works  that  he  wrote  about  Greenland,  the 
most  important  are  ^  Danish  Greenland  :  Its  Popula- 
tion and  Its  Products  " ;  "  Danish  Nortli  Greenland  " 
(1852) ;  and  ^  Geographical  and  Statistical  Description 
ot  Greenland  "  ( 1857 ). 

Bofldhar,  Wilhehn,  a  German  economist,  bom  in  Han- 
over, Oct.  21, 1817  ;  died  in  Leipsic,  June  4,  1894.  He 
studied  in  Gdttingen  and  Berlin  after  passing  tlirough 
the  Hanover  gymnasium.  He  was  professor  in  Got- 
tin^en  from  1844  till  1848.  when  ne  was  called  to 
Leipsic.  There  he  spent  tne  remainder  of  his  life, 
attracting  students  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  by 
his  lectures  on  political  economy,  finance,  and  statia- 
tics  in  their  relations  to  national  life  and  political 
history  and  the  development  of  art,  literature,  and 
morals.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  historical  school 
of  political  economy.  He  published  works  on  "  The 
Life,  Works,  and  Time  of  Thucydides  " ;  "  History  of 
Political  Economy  in  England  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries"  (1851);  "The  Price  of  Grain": 
"  History  of  National  Economy  in  Germany  " ;  and 
"  Thougnts  upon  Socialism  and  Communism." 

BoMetti,  Lnqr,  an  English  painter,  born  about  1858 ; 
died  in  San  Remo,  Itfdy,  March  12, 1894.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  artist  Ford  Madox  Brown,  and  became 
the  wife  of  William  Michael  Rossetti  in  1874.  In  1868 
she  began  to  study  art  under  her  father's  instruction, 
and  in  1869  she  exhibited  "  Painting  "  in  the  Dudley 
Gallery,  where  "  After  the  Ball  "  also  was  exhibited 
in  1870,  and  her  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  in  187L 
"  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  playing  Chess "  was  ex- 
hibited in  1872,  together  with  "  Comeliua  Agrippa 
showing  the  Fair  Geraldine  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey  in 
a  Magio  Mirror"  and  "Lynmouth."  "Margaret 
Roper  receiving  the  Head  of  Sir  Thomas  More  "  was 
painted  in  1876.  "The  Duet"  was  in  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibition  of  1875. 

Saintin,  Jnlu  Emlle,  a  French  painter,  born  in  1830; 
died  in  Paris,  July  14, 1894.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  portrait  painters.  Not  long  before  his 
death  he  finished  a  portrait  of  Madame  Carnot 

Saz,  Adolphe,  a  French  inventor,  born  in  1814;  died 
in  Paris,  Feb.  8, 1894.  Ho  was  tlie  son  of  a  manufac- 
turer of  musical  instruments,  and  early  became  an 
adept  in  the  properties  of  all  kinds  of  instruments,  es- 
pecially wind  instmments.  He  invented  a  24-key 
clarinet,  which  was  exhibited  in  Brussels  in  1835,  and 
made  improvements  in  the  fomi  and  material  of  clari- 
nets until  he  produced  the  instrument  as  it  is  known 
to-day.  He  invented  also  the  saxophone,  perfected 
the  bassoon,  and  improved  other  instruments  in  such 
degree  as  to  change  the  whole  character  of  the  orches- 
tra and  the  military  band.  He  believed  that  the  only 
quality  necessary  in  the  material  of  a  wind  instrument 
was  that  it  should  otifer  sufficient  resistance. 

fldhlBier,  Enid  von,  a  German  diplomatist,  bom  in 
Lftbeck,  in  1822;  died  in  Berlin,  Alav  13, 1892.  He 
studied  in  Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  &onn ;  devoted 
himself  to  Oriental  literature  and  languages,  and  in 
1850  entered  the  Prussian  service  as  a  clerk  in  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was  secretary  of 
legation  successively  in  St.  Petersburg,  Rome,  and 
Copenhagen,  then  ckarffe  cTafairts  in  Mexico,  and  in 
1871  was  appointed  minister  at  Washington.  P'roin 
1HK2  till  18!>2  he  was  Prussian  minister  at  the  Vatican, 
where  his  services  were  required  in  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation  and  a  settlement  of  the  ditterences  aris- 
ing out  of  the  Kulturkampf.  He  was  the  author  of 
hooks  on  the  "  History  of  the  Hanseatic  League," 
"  Choiseul  and  his  Times,"  "  Provinces  of  East  Prus- 
sia," and  '*  Frederick  the  Great  and  Catherine  II." 
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Adolt  a  German  painter,  bom  in  Darni- 
Btaai,  July  2,  Ib'Ab;  died  in  Dutweldort',  March  lU, 
lb<J4.  lie  studied  art  in  Frankfort  and  in  France  and 
Belgium,  and  devoted  hinittelf  to  liibtoricai  paintiu^, 
treating  oflen  biblical  subjects,  and  producing  nota- 
ble wan  paintings  in  Cologne  and  other  citien. 

Baraflnl,  Loigi,  an  Italian  prelate,  born  in  Ma^liano, 
Juno  7,  I80t< ;  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  2,  1894.  He  was 
made  a  cardinal  on  March  12,  1877,  bein^  a  very 
learned  man,  well  verged  in  the  law,  and  tor  many 
yean)  he  was  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Coun- 
cil.   In  1888  he  wa.s  made  Bishop  of  Sabina. 

Snath,  William  BobertaoiL,  a  Scotti^th  Orientalist  and 
tlieoiogian,  bom  in  Keig.  Aberdeenshire,  Nov.  -s, 
1844;  died  in  Cambridge,  March  81,  1894.  Ho  was 
educated  at  Aberdeen  U^uiversity,  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Bonn  and  GOttingen,  and  in  1870  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 
Exegesis  in  the  now  Free  Church  College  in  Aber- 
deen. He  enunciated  the  principles  of  the  "  higher 
criticism,"  meaning  the  "  fair  and  iionest  looking  at 
tlie  Bible  as  an  historical  record  "and  the  elibrt  to 
reach  the  ""  real  meaning  and  historical  setting  "  of 
the  Scriptures  as  a  whole.  Articles  that  he  wrote  for 
the"  Encyclopeedia  Britannica"  in  1875  on  "  Angels " 
and  "  Bible  "  orought  his  orthodoxy  under  8u>spicion. 
In  the  latter  article  he  said  that  the  Pentateuch  and 
tlie  earlier  prophets  fonned  a  single  continuous  nar- 
rative made  up  of  a  variety  of  records  of  different 
ages  and  styles,  and  not  the  work  of  Moses,  Joshua, 
and  Samuel.  The  college  committee  of  the  Free 
Church  found  the  article  dangerous,  though  not  ex- 
actly heretical.  In  1877  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  was 
libeled  before  the  presbytery,  and  in  February,  1878, 
he  submitted  an  elaborate  defense.  The  libel  was 
amended,  and  he  issued  another  defense  in  June,  1878, 
dealing  with  the  cliarge  of  contradicting  the  doctrine 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  immediate  inspira- 
tion, infallible  truth,  and  divine  authority  ot  the 
Scriptures,  especially  in  regard  to  Deuteronomy. 
He  was  acquitted  by  the  presbytery  and  exonerated 
by  the  General  Assembly  m  1879;  yet,  on  the  motion 
of  other  presbyteries,  a  commission  was  constitutctl 
which  in  August,  1880,  forbade  him  to  teach  his 
classes.  Subsequent  to  that  Dr.  Smith  expounded 
the  higher  criticism  to  large  audiences  in  Glasgow 
'  and  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  published  the  lec- 
tures under  the  title  of  "The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Jewish  Church."  In  1881  he  edited  an  English  edi- 
tion of  Wcllhausen's  "History  of  Israel."  In  1888 
he  became  reader  in  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  in  188«; 
university  librarian,  and  in  1889  Professor  of  Arabic 
and  a  fellow  of  C'hrist's  College. 

Steplian,  Sir  Alfred,  an  Australian  jurist,  bom  in  St. 
Christopher,  West  Indies,  in  1802;  died  in  Sydney. 
New  South  Wales,  Oct.  15,  1894.  His  father  was 
Solicitor  General  of  the  Leeward  Isles,  and  afterward 
ludgo  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  son  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  School, 
liondon,  and  in  Devonshire,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1823  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  1825  became  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  from  1832  till  18;i8 
was  Attorney-General.  In  1839  he  was  called  to  the 
Supreme  bench  of  New  South  Wales,  and  in  1844  he 
became  Chief  Justice,  which  office  he  tilled  till  1873. 
He  was  knighted  in  1846.  In  18r»6  he  was  president 
of  the  Legislative  Council  in  the  first  free  Parlia- 
ment of  the  colony,  and  w^hen  he  resigned  the  chief 
judgeship  he  was  aprwinted  a  member  of  tlie  same 
body.  In  1875  ho  became  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  to  act  as  Governor  after  the  de- 
parture of  Sir  Hercules  Robinscm. 

Stephen.  Sir  James  Fit^ames.  an  Knirlish  jurist,  born 
in  London,  March  3,  1829;  died  there,  March  12, 1894. 
He  wa."*  educated  at  Trinity  Colleire,  Cambridge,  and 
two  years  after  graduation' was  called  to  the  bar,  in 
1854.  He  became  distinguished  not  for  brilliancy 
but  for  research,  which  he  had  an  opjwrtunity  to  tlis- 
play  in  the  defense  of  the  Rev.  Roland  WMliiams  in 
nis'trial  for  heresy  and  in  the  pnwecution  of  Gov- 
ernor Eyre.    He  expounded  his  doctrines  of  jurispru- 


dence, founded  on  the  theories  of  Bentham  and  Aus- 
tin, in  newspapers  and  reviews,  published  in  186S 
"A  General  View  of  the  Criminal  Law,"  and  later 
gave  out  a  collection  of  his  magazine  articles  under 
the  title  "  Essays  by  a  Barrister."  In  1869  he  was 
appointed  the  succes^sor  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  as  legal 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  tlic  Governor 
General  of  India.  For  tlie  next  three  years  he 
labored  incesstmtly  at  the  work  of  codification  begun 
by  his  predecessor,  and  passed  the  Indian  evidence 
act  and  the  code  of  criminal  procedure,  which  in  an 
amended  forai  was  ro-enacted  in  1882.  Retuminff  to 
England  in  1872,  he  set  to  work  to  codify  the  Enghsh 
laws  of  evidence  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Cole- 
ridge, then  Attorney-General,  and  atteinpted  to  reduce 
the  English  criminal  law  to  a  code.  The  bills  em- 
bodying these  labors  failed  to  pass  into  law.  He  was 
Professor  of  Common  Law  at  tlie  Inns  of  Court,  and 
a  freouent  writer.  His  "  Liberty,  Fraternity,  and 
Equality  "  was  a  reply  to  J.  S.  Mills's  "  Liberty."  In 
1879  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Queen's  bench. 
The  most  elaborate  of  his  published  works  is  "  Hi:*- 
tory  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England."  He  wrote 
also  a  "  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Cnminal  Procedure  " 
and  a  "  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence." 

SymondB,  Sir  Thomas,  a  British  admiral,  bom  Julv 
15,  1813;  died  in  Torquay,  Nov.  14, 1894.  He  was  a 
son  of  Bear- Admiral  Sir  William  Symonds,  and  en- 
tered the  navy  in  1825,  becoming  a  lieutenant  in  1832. 
He  took  part-  as  captain  of  tlie  "Agamemnon  "  in  tlie 
capture  of  Redout  Kaleh  in  1854.  He  commanded 
the  "Arethusa"  in  tlie  capture  of  Eupatoria,  and  later 
in  the  defense  of  that  place.  In  the  nombardment  of 
Fort  Constantino  his  ship  was  so  badly  battered  that 
he  had  to  take  her  to  Constantinople  for  repairs.  He 
became  a  rear  admiral  in  lt»60  and  a  vice  admiral  in 
l8r,6,  was  knighted  in  1867,  in  1871  he  reached  the 
rank  of  a  full  admiral,  and  in  1879  was  made  admiral 
of  the  fleet. 

Taoh^,  Alexandre  Antanine,  a  Canadian  prelate,  bom 
m  Kiviere-du-Loup,  July  23,  1828;  died  in  Winni- 
peg, June  22, 1894.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College 
of  St.  Ilyacinthe,  studied  theolog-y  at  the  Seminary 
of  Montreal,  and  returned  as  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics in  the  College  of  St.  Ilyacinthe,  but  resitrned 
afler  a  few  months  to  become  a  monk  of  the  Oblate 
order  and  go  among  the  Indians  of  the  Bed  river  as  a 
missionary,  reaching  St  Boniface  in  August,  1845. 
afYer  a  perilous  and  arduous  journey.  On  Oct.  12  of 
that  year  he  was  the  first  priest  ordained  on  the  Red 
river,  and  in  July,  184B,  he  went  to  labor  among  the 
Indians  in  the  Northwest,  enduring  hardshipa  with  a 
zeal  and  fortitude  that  Ix'came  known  throughout 
Canada  and  in  Europe.  At  the  age  of  twenty- six  he 
was  appointed  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  St  Boniface,  and 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  Avath  in  pariibus  on 
Nov.  23,  1851,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Viviere.  He  re- 
turned to  Canada,  and  reached  Ile-Jl-Ia-Crosse,  the 
headquarters  of  his  mission,  in  September.  Ib52.  He 
set  to  work  founding  new  missions,  attracting  French 
settlers,  building  schools,  chapels,  and  convents.  In 
Febmary,  1853,  he  became  Bishop  of  St  Boniface. 
He  laid  the  grievances  of  the  Metis  before  the  Cana- 
dian Government  in  1869,  and  endeavored  in  vain  to 
prevent  their  political  condition  being  altered  with- 
cnit  their  coni*ent  While  he  was  absent  attending 
the  Vatican  Council  the  troubles  culminated  in  an 
uprising,  and  in  March,  1870,  lie  returned,  bearing 
authority  from  the  Imi^erial  and  Dominion  govern- 
ments to  offer  amnesty  to  all  the  insurgents.  St 
Boniface  was  erected  in  1871  into  a  metropolitan  see, 
of  which  he  was  made  archbishop.  He  wrote,  among 
other  works,  "  Vingt  Annees  cle  Missions  dans  lo 
Nord-OucKt  de  TAm^rique"  and  "  Esquisse  sur  le 
Nord-Oucst  de  TAm^rique." 

Tawhiao,  Maori  kimr,  died  Aucr.  27,  1894.  He  was 
the  son  of  PotatauorTe  Whero  W  hero,  the  first  native 
king  of  the  Maoris,  and  was  chosen  to  succeed  his 
father  in  June,  I860.  His  attitude  toward  the  New- 
Zealand  (tovernment  was  one  of  uncompromising 
hostility  till   1876,  when   he  offered  to  come  to  a 
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settlement  on  the  condition  of  the  rcfttnrution  of  the 
confiscated  Waikato  territory.  When  tliia  wiw  refused 
ho  resumed  his  hostile  attitude,  and  in  1879  refused 
all  compromise  in  an  interview  with  Sir  George  Grey. 
The  views  of  the  miyority  of  the  chicft  prevailed 
with  him,  and  in  1881  he  gave  in  his  suDmission. 
After  a  visit  to  England,  where  he  was  unable  to  in- 
duce the  Imperial  Government  to  interfere  with  the 
spoliation  of  the  Maoris,  he  preserved  an  attitude  of 
passive  resistance  to  the  land  policy  of  the  Colonial 
Government  till  1892,  when  he  gave  up  his  claims 
and  accepted  a  pension. 

Thieny,  fidooaid,  a  French  dramatist,  bom  in  Paris, 
Sept  U,  1818 ;  died  there,  Nov.  28,  1894.  He  was 
educated  at  the  College  Charlemagne,  and  in  1838 

C'  tlished  "  Les  Enfants  et  les  Anges,"  a  sentimental 
k,  and  various  works  of  theatrical  his^tory.  As 
administrator  of  the  Cojnddie  Francaise  he  worked 
over  several  plays,  especially  Victor  llugo's  **  Emani." 
Thompton,  Sir  Jolm  Bpairow  BsYid,  a  Canadian  states- 
man, bom  in  Halifax,  r^'ov.  10, 1844;  died  in  Windsor, 
England,  Dec.  12, 1894.  He  was  the  son  of  an  emi- 
grant from  Waterford,  Ireland,  and  was  educated  in 
tlie  Free  Church  Academy  in  Halifax,  but  at  the  age 
of  twenty -seven  became  a  convert  to  tlie  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  lM!i 
while  he  was  an  olRcial  reporter  of  the  Provincial 
Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1868  became  re- 
porter in  chief.  At  the  same  time  he  was  success- 
fully launched  in  law  practice.  In  1877  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly  from  Antigonisli, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  public  affaire  of  the 
province,  entering  the  Cabinet  almost  immediately  as 
Attorney-General,  and  becoming  Premier  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Holmes,  in  1882.  The  Government 
was  defeated  two  months  afterward  upon  the  issue  of 
his  municipal  corporation  act,  designea  to  reform  local 
administration  and  create  responsible  public  officers 
in  the  place  of  the  lax  and  inefficient  sessions,  magis- 
trates, and  grand  juries.  He  retired  not  only  from 
the  premierehip.  but  from  politics,  and  accepted  the 
post  of  judge  or  the  Supreme  Court.  He  had  been 
made  a  Queen's  counsel  in  1878,  and  stood  very 
high  at  the  bar.  In  the  Fishery  Commission  at 
>fVashington,  in  1877,  he  was  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  United  States  As  a  judge  he  was  noted  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  decisions.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
judicature  act  that  became  law  in  1884.  In  1885  he 
was  selected  by  Sir  John  Macdonald  to  succeed  Sir 
Alexander  Campbell  as  Minister  of  Justice  and  At- 
tomev-General  m  the  Dominion  Government  His 
speecli  of  March  20, 1886,  in  answer  to  Edwanl  Blake, 
defending  the  action  of  the  Government  in  executing 
Louis  Riel,  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  Dominion 
politicians.  He  was  the  author  of  many  legislative 
acts  of  permanent  value,  such  as  the  settlement  of  the 
copyrigtit  Question,  the  amendments  to  the  banking 
laws,  and  tfie  revision  of  the  criminal  law.  In  1887 
he  was  the  legal  ativiscr  of  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries engaged  in  negotiating  the  fishery  treatv  at 
Washington^  and  was  Knighted  in  recognition  ot'his 
services.  In  1889,  for  the  second  time,  he  saved  the 
Government  from  defeat  by  his  defense  of  the  act 
restoring  the  Jesuit  estates.  C)n  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  in  1891,  he  was  requested  by  the 
Governor  General  to  form  a  ministry,  but  bemg  a 
Catholic  he  yielded  tlie  firi^t  place  to  Mr.  Abbott,  as 
religious  feelmg  still  nm  high,  taking  for  himself  the 
position  of  le^er  of  the  House  or  Commons.  Sir 
John  Abbott  could  not  stand  the  strain  of  office,  and 
when  he  was  compelled  for  considerations  of  health 
to  resign,  on  Nov.  28, 1892,  Sir  John  Thompson  was 
strain  sent  for,  and  did  not  refuse  to  head  the  min- 
istry. Protestants  in  the  Conservative  party  still 
opposed  strongly  his  elevation,  accusing  him  of  hav- 
ing favored  the  Roman  Catholics  in  denying  an  ap- 
peal in  the  matter  of  the  Jesuit  estates  and'in  facilitat- 
ing one  in  the  Manitoba  school  question.  He  iustified 
the  expectations  of  his  friends  by  his  acts  as  Premier. 
In  1893  he  was  a  British  arbitrator  in  the  Bering  Sea 
Commission  at  Paris.    For  his  services  there  he  was 


made  a  privy  councilor.  Ho  went  to  England  to  be 
sworn  in,  and  while  he  was  in  Windsor  Palace  on 
this  errand  he  was  stricken  with  heart  disease  and 
died  at  the  luncheon  table. 

Torr«ni,  WiUiam  MoOnlkgh,  an  Irish  historian  and 
politician,  bom  in  Delville,  County  Dublin,  in  1818 ; 
died  in  London,  April  26, 1894.  lie  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  studied  law,  and  practiced 
until  he  entered  Parliament,  in  1852,  as  a  Liberal. 
From  then  till  1870  he  was  an  active  politician,  and 
most  of  the  time  a  member  of  Parliament  He  pub- 
lished *»  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History  " ;  ^  Life  of 
R.  L.  Shiel " ;  '*  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  James  (iiraham  " ; 
*»  Industrial  History  of  Free  Nations " ;  "  Empire  in 
Asia :  How  we  came  by  it " ;  "  Memoirs  of  Melbourne  " ; 
an<l  **  Reform  of  Procedure  in  Parliament" 

Tngdlas,  Walter  Hawken,  an  English  author,  born  in 
Truro,  July  10,  1881 ;  died  in  Deal,  May  20,  1894. 
He  entered  the  War  Office  as  draughtsman,  and  was 
for  thirty-eight  years  in  its  employ.  His  tastes  were 
those  of  the  antiquary  and  archaeologist,  and  he  wrote 
many  papers  on  the  topics  that  interested  him. 
His  published  books  include  "  China :  The  Country, 
History,  and  People"  (London,  1867);  "Tourist's 
Guide  to  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Isles"  (London, 
1878) ;  "  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Defenses  of  Malta" 
(Chatham,  1879);  "Cornish  Worthies"  (London, 
1885).  He  was  an  enthusiast  regarding  his  native 
county  of  Comwall,  and  whatever  he  wrote  concern- 
ing it  bears  the  stamp  of  authority.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  had  begun  a  "  History  of  the  Tower." 

Van  Beneden,  Fiarre  JoB^fth,  a  Belgian  naturalist  l>orn 
in  Mechlin,  Dec.  19,  1809;  died  in  Louvain,  Jan.  8, 
1894.  He  was  graduated  as  doctor  of  science  and 
medicine  in  1831,  and  in  1835  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Glient,  whence  he 
pa.ssed  in  the  following  year  to  Louvain,  to  hold  his 
chair  there  till  his  death.  He  established,  in  184n, 
the  first  zoological  laboratory  and  aquarium  for  the 
study  of  marine  life.  His  study  of  the  history  of  the 
tapewonn  and  the  discovery  of  its  transformations 
gained  the  prize  of  the  French  Institute  in  1853  and 
gave  him  a  European  reputation.  He  gave  much  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  parasites,  and  was  the  first  to 
distinguish  between  parasitism  and  commensalism  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  Another  subject  that  he  made 
his  own  was  cetology,  including  the  whole  series  of 
livinf^  and  fossil  cetaceans.  He  published  a  philo- 
sophical work  entitled  "  Discours  sur  THomme  et  la 
Perpetuation  des  fispeces." 

VitIui,  Sir  Hnnej,  created  Lord  Swanaeft.  an  En^rlish 
politician,  bom  in  Swansea,  in  1S21  ;  died  there,  Nov. 
29, 1894.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Henrv  Vivian,  a 
great  copper  smelter  and  meml)er  of  Parliament  for 
Swansea.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  studied  metallurgy  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  then  took  charge  of  the  works  at  Swansea, 
which  he  extended  until  5,000  men  were  emploved  in 
working  in  a  variety  of  metals.  He  entered  f'arlia- 
ment  in  1852  as  member  for  Truro,  was  elected  mem- 
ber for  Glamorganshire  in  1857,  and  continued  to 
represent  the  county  till  the  redistribution,  when  he 
was  elected  for  the  Swansea  district  He  was  made 
a  baronet  in  1882,  and  in  1893  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
agfi.  Sir  Ilussey  Vivian  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Liberal  partv. 

Voket,  Aomia.  an  English  actress,  bom  in  1858 ;  died 
in  Torquay,  Jan.  27,  1894.  She  was  the  youngest 
member  of' the  theatrical  troop  known  as  the  "  Vokes 
Family,"  who  began  their  career  in  Edinburgh  in  1861. 
Rosina  was  equally  good  as  a  singer,  a  dancer,  and  a 
comic  actress,  and  was  a  warm  favorite  in  the  princi- 
pal theaters  of  London  and  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  She  retired  from  the  stage 
after  her  marriage  to  Cecil  Clay,  a  playwright 

Walter,  John,  proprietor  of  the  Ijohtlon  "  Times," 
bom  in  1818 ;  died  at  Bearwood,  Berkshire,  England, 
Nov.  3, 1894.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  founder  of 
the  **  Times,"  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1847, 
hf  succeeded  to  the  management  of  that  journal.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
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was  for  a  time  much  influenced  by  the  leaders  in  the 
Oxford  movement.  The  views  of  his  father  were  in 
opposition  to  those  of  his  son,  but  those  of  the  latter 
prevailed,  and  the  "  Times"  adopted  a  more  favorable 
attitude  toward  the  movement  than  it  had  done 
hitherto.  To  the  influence  of  Mr.  Walter  mav  be  as- 
cribed the  long  connection  with  the  "  Times  "  of  the 
lute  Thomas  Mcfflev,  the  brother-in-law  of  Cardinal 
Newman.  Mr.  Waiter  was  on  several  occasions  re- 
turned to  Parliament,  the  last  time  being  in  1880.  In 
politics  he  defined  his  position  as  that  of  a  Liberal 
(Conservative,  but  he  ceased  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone 
alter  188«.  lie  was  never  prominent  in  parliamentary 
debates,  his  real  influence,  of  course,  neing  exerted 
through  the  columns  of  the  "  Times."  lie  introduced 
the  Walter  press  into  use,  and  was  tlie  designer  in 
jrrcat  part  or  the  "  Times  "  ottlce  in  Trinting  House 
Square.  He  was  twice  married,  and  though  ne  left  a 
large  family,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  eldest 
son  of  each  marriage,  sorrows  which  deepened  his 
natural  reserve  and  seriousness.  In  the  manaj^ement 
of  the  ^^  Times"  he  exercised  at  all  times  an  import- 
ant influence,  and,  wherever  necessary,  a  deciding 
one. 

Webftor,  Mnt.  Avgoito  OCHkvles),  an  English  poet, bom 
at  Poole,  Dorsetshire,  Jan.  30,  1888;  died  at  Kew, 
SepL  6, 1894.  Mrs.  Webster  was  a  daughter  of  Vice- 
Aumiral  George  Davies,  and  her  earliest  years  were 
spent  on  board  ship  and  at  Banff  Castle.  In  1851 
Admiral  Bavies  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  there, 
in  1868,  his  daughter  Augusta  married  Thomas  Web- 
ster, a  fellow  of  Trinity  College.  In  1879  she  was 
elected  to  a  place  on  the  London  School  Board, 
in  which  she  was  able  to  give  ftiller  play  to  her 
philanthropic  inclinations  than  hitherto.  Her  earli- 
est literar^  work  was  published  under  tlie  pseu- 
donym ot  Cecil  Home,  but  she  very  soon  relin- 
quisned  this  signature  for  her  own  name.  The  bent 
of  her  genius  was  toward  Greek  translation  about 
this  time,  and  as  a  translator  she  takes  a  high  rank. 
But  it  is  as  an  original  dramatic  poet  that  she  is  best 
known,  and  by  more  than  one  able  critic  she  has  been 
classed  in  this  particular  as  second  only  to  Eobert 
Browning.  That  her  poetry  will  ever  become  very 
popular  is  improbable,  out  its  viffor  of  conception,  ite 
careful  choice  of  words,  and  its  i>eautv  of  expression 
will  long  have  a  charm  for  cultivated  readers.  One 
of  her  volumes—"  Portraits"— passed  into  3  editions, 
and  this  is  the  one  upon  which  her  reputation  is 
mainly  based.  It  contains,  among  other  poems,  one 
entitled  "A  Castaway,"  generally  considered  to  bo 
her  masterpiece.  Mrs.  Webster's  published  works  in- 
clude the  following:  "Blanche  I^isle,  and  Other 
Poems"  (London,  1860);  "Lilian  Gray:  A  Poem" 
(1864);  "Lesley's  Guardians:  A  Novel"  (1864); 
"  The  Prometheus  Bound  of  JCschvlus  "  (translation, 
1866);  "Dramatic  Studies"  (verse,*  1866);  "The  Me- 
dea of  Euripides,  literally  translated  into  English 
Verse  "  (1868) :  "  A  Woman  Sold,  and  Other  Poems" 
(Cambridge,  1867) ;  "  Portraits"  (1870) ;  "The  Ans- 
pioious  Day:  A  Drama"  (London,  1872);  "  Yu-Pe- 
Ya's  Lute :  A  Chinese  Tale  in  English  Verse"  (1874) ; 
"A  Housewife's  Opinions:  Essays"  (1878);  ""  Dis- 
guises: A  Drama '^  (1879);  "A  Book  of  Rhvme" 
(1881);  "In  a  Day:  A  Drama"  (1882);  "Daftodil 
and  the  Croaxaxicans :  A  Romance  of  Histon' " 
■  (1884);  "The  Sentence:  A  Drama"  (1SS7).  'fhe 
first  3  of  these  were  published  under  her  pseudonym 
of  Cecil  Home. 

Yadriniwff,  Hloolai,  a  Russian  author,  bom  in  Siberia, 
in  1842;  died  in  Barnaul,  June  29,  1h94.  He  was  ac- 
cused, when  a  young  man,  of  conspiring  to  separate 
Siberia  from  Russia,  and  passed  several  years  in  exile 
in  Archangel.  Returning  to  Siberiti,  he  served  on  the 
statf  of  (TOvernor-GenerttlKaznakott',  went  with  him 
to  St  Petersburg,  and  published  papers  on  Siberia 
and  a  book  on  "  The  Russian  Commune  in  Prison  and 
in  Exile,"  dealing  with  Russian  convict  life.  He 
traveled  over  every  part  of  Siberia  between  1865  and 
1875  and  published  the  results  of  his  explorations,  and 
in  1882  a  Look  on  "  Siberia  us  a  Colony.''    His  "  East- 


cm  Review,"  founded  in  1882  in  St  Peterebuiig,  and 
atlcrward  printed  in  Irkutsk,  was  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Siberia  and  Asiatic  Russia.  He  had  an 
unrivaled  knowledge  of  the  history,  archaeology,  and 
ethnology  of  Asiatic  Russia.  In  l891-'92  he  cvplored 
Mongolia,  and  discovered  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Tartar  capital. 

Tataa,  Bdmund  Hodgicm.  a  British  journalist,  bom  in 
Edinburgh,  July  8,  1831 ;  died  in  London,  May  20, 
1894.  He  was  sent  to  Dtlsseldorf  to  complete  his 
education,  and  on  his  return  entered  the  British  civil 
service  as  a  clerk  in  the  general  post  olliee.  He  passed 
slowly  through  the  ranks  until  appointed  head  of  the 
missing-letter  branch.  While  in  this  place  he  wrote 
criticisms  for  the  "  Court  Journal,"  and  subsequently 
for  the  "  Daily  News."  His  first  book,  "  My  HaunU 
and  their  Frequenters,"  was  published  in  1854,  and  a 
series  of  novels,  the  initial  volume  of  which  was 
"  Broken  to  Harness  "  followed.  Then  came  "  Run- 
ning the  Gantlet,"  "  Black  Sheep,"  "  Forlorn  Hope," 
ana  others.  The  volume  closmg  this  series,  "  A 
Silent  Witness,"  was  issued  in  1875.  Previous  to  this 
Mr.  Yates  became  inspector  of  Government  telegraphs. 
From  1861  to  1867  he  edited  "Temple  Bar,"  and 
afterward  "  Tinsley's  Magazine."  He  visited  the  United 
States  on  a  lecture  tour  during  1872-'78,  and  was 
special  correspondent  in  Europe  for  the  "  New  York 
Ilerald"  in  1878-75,  and  afterward  a  London  corre- 
spondent for  the  New  York  "  Tribune."  He  WTx>t6 
"  Mirth  and  Meter  "  in  coi^ unction  with  Frank  Smed- 
ley,  numbered  Charles  Dickens  among  his  friends, 
and  became  a  contributor  to  "Household  Words" 
and  "All  the  Year  Round."  Throughout  an  un- 
fortunate quarrel  with  Thackeray,  of  whom  he  had 
written  a  character  sketch,  Y'atcs  received  the  generous 
support  of  Dickens.  He  is  recognized  as  the  "  father 
of  society  journalism."  He  founded  "  The  World,  a 
Journal  for  Men  and  Women,"  in  comunction  with 
E.  C.  Grenville-Murray,  in  1874,  and  among  the 
strikingfeatures  in  the  prospectus  was  the  following : 
"  The  *  World '  will  recognize  women  as  a  reasonable 
class  of  the  community,  whose  interests  should  be 
equitably  considered  ana  their  errors  explained,  with- 
out levity  or  hysterics."  The  first  number  of  the  paper 
was  issued  July  8, 1874,  and  its  personal  character 
was  a  main  feature.  It  was  due  to  this  that  Mr. 
Yttles  found  himself  condemned  to  four  months'  im- 

Frisonment  as  a  first-class  misdemeanant  in  Holloway 
'astle  for  a  libel  written  b^'  some  other  than  he 
(whose  name  he  refused  to  divulge)  on  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale.  The  fact  that  he  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed county  magistrate  for  Sussex  fonns  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  result  of  this  suit  In  1885  Mr.  Y'ates 
wrote  2  volumes  of  reminiscences  entitletl,  "Fifty 
Years  of  London  Life,"  which  he  afterward  enlaived. 
Edmund  Yates  died  in  harness.  Death  warned  nim 
of  his  approaching  end  as  he  sat  in  his  stall  at  Uie 
Garrick  Theater,  London,  Saturday,  May  19, 1894. 

OHIO,  a  central  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1803:  population,  according  to 
last  census  (1890),  8,660,719,  it  bein^  the  fourth 
in  rank  of  the  States:  area,  according  to  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  41,060  souare 
mile.s,  of  which  40,760  is  land  surface  ana  300 
water  surface.    Capital,  Columbus. 

(Government. — The  government  of  the  State 
during  1894  was  as  follows:  Governor,  William 
McKinley;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Andrew  L. 
Harris;  Secretary  of  State,  Samuel  L.  Tavlor; 
Auditor,  Ebenezer  W.  Poe;  Treasurer,  William 
T.  Cope;  Attorney-General,  John  K.  Richards; 
Commissioner  of*  Common  Schools,  Oscar  T. 
Carson;  Board  of  Public  Works,  Frank  J. 
McColloch,  Charles  E.  Groce,  Edwin  L.  Lvbar- 
ger;  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Franklin  J. 
Dickman,  Thaddeus  A.  Minshall,  Jacob  F.  Bur- 
ket,  William  T.  Spear,  Joseph  P.  Bradbury.  All 
were  Republicans. 
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Finances. — The  State  Treasurer's  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  13  showed  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  general  fund,  including  balance  of 
$138,015.16  from  preceding  year  and  sale  of 
|500,000  bonds  payable  July  1,  1896,  to  have 
been  $4,337,622.96,  and  expenditures  $3,982,- 
895.11.  Sinking  fund  receipts,  $924,626.82;  ex- 
penditures, $593,305.86.  School  fund  receipts, 
$1,802,390.49;  expenditures,  $1,709,394  State 
University  fund  receipts,  $113,253.28 ;  expendi- 
tures, $90,033.67.  Balance  on  hand  Nov.  15, 
1894,  $802,264.91;  against  balance  on  hand, 
Nov.  15, 1893,  $618,338.77.  The  public  debt  of 
the  State,  bearing  3  per  cent,  interest,  was  on 
Nov.  15,  1894,  $2,041,000,  payable  in  varying 
suras  annually  until  July  1,  1900.  In  addition, 
there  were  outstanding  domestic  loans  on  which 
interest  had  ceased,  $1,655. 

Railroads. — The  report  of  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Railroads  and  Telegraphs  said  there 
were  in  the  State  54  corporations,  operating  84 
railroads.  The  tot^l  mileage,  including  branches, 
sidings,  yards,  etc.,  on  June  30,  1894,  was  12,596 
miles,  compared  with  12,278  miles  at  the  same 
date  in  1893.  There  are  1,505  miles  operated 
under  lease,  1,296  under  contract,  215  under 
trackage  rights;  11,123  miles  of  track  has  steel 
rails,  1,473  iron  rails;  8,553  miles  of  road  and 
12,395  miles  of  track  are  standard  gauge;  185 
of  road  and  200  of  track  narrow  gauge.  The 
mileage  and  eq[uipment  of  the.  84  railroad  cor- 
porations within  Ohio  represent  an  investment 
of  $560,250,961,  an  average  per  mile  of  $65,739.64. 
The  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  the 
railroad  mileage  within  Ohio  amounts  to  $544.- 
671,604,  an  average  per  mile  of  $63,899.83.  The 
earnings  derived  from  operations  within  Ohio 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  were  $60,140,- 
831.56,  which  showed  a  falling  off  from  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  $22,982,910.86.  All  the  items  of 
receipts  showed  a  decrease,  but  the  falling  off  in 
f  reignt  was  $20,325,164.  The  operating  expenses 
were  $43,230,655,  or  $4,947.34  a  mile,  against 
$53,522,536,  or  $6,122.31  a  mile  in  1893.  The 
income  from  the  operations  within  the  State  were 
$16,910,176.41  in  1894,  against  $29,601,250.84  in 
1893.  The  Commissioner  reported  that  when 
the  fixed  charges  are  added  to  the  operating  ex- 
penses the  statistics  show  an  actual  deficit  from 
the  operation  of  railroads  doing  business  in  Ohio 
of  $6,054,162.79  during  the  year.  During  the 
year  54,733  employees  were  paid  salaries,  aggre- 
gating $30,546,709.  There  were  carried  27,231,- 
220  passengers,  and  59,639,559  tons  of  freight. 
Prom  Jan.  21  to  Dec.  21,  1894,  there  were  443 
fatal  accidents,  of  which  107  were  to  employees 
and  336  to  other  persons,  1  being  a  passenger. 

Mining.— The  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Mines,  made  in  July,  covered  the  statistics  for 
the  calendar  year  1893.  The  coal  production 
was  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  State,  ag- 
gregating 14,828,097  tons,  of  which  2,553,074 
tons  were  produced  by  raining  machines.  There 
were  28,810  persons  employed  in  coal  mining ; 
107  new  mines  were  opened,  46  remained  sus- 
pended, and  62  have  either  been  worked  out  or 
abandoned.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there 
were  1,009  mines  in  the  State,  of  which  419  em- 
ploy more  than  10  men  each ;  957  were  in  opera- 
tion. There  were  327  accidents  to  raine  em- 
ployees during  the  year ;  of  this  number  34  re- 
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suited  fatally,  32  were  in  coal  mines,  1  in  an 
iron-ore  mine,  and  1  in  a  fire-clay  mine.  There 
were  45,345  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  accident 
that  occurred  during  the  year.  The  production 
of  iron  ore  is  given  at  68,220  tons. 

Manufactures.— The  returns  to  the  State  Com- 
raissioner  of  Labor  gave  the  number  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  reporting  at  2,298; 
value  of  goods  made  during  the  year,  $186,210,- 
992 ;  capital  invested,  $156,210,216.  The  great- 
est amount  of  capital  invested  was  in  breweries, 
the  amount  being  $15,444,461.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  and  candles  there  was  invested 
$5,795,812 ;  in  strawboard  and  paper,  $6,645,000; 
in  furniture,  $4.276,772 ;  machmery,  $5,281,069 ; 
printing  and  binding,  $3,504,247;  agricultural 
implements,  $11,054,618;  boots  and  shoes,  $2,- 
931,844;  boilers  and  tanks,  $3,453,973;  brick, 
tile,  and  sewer  pipe,  $3,903,430;  castings,  $4,187,- 
539 ;  carriages  and  wagons,  $5,697,959 ;  carriage 
and  wagon  materials,  $1,143,432 ;  railroad  and 
street  cars  and  car  furnishings,  $3,675,000; 
men*s  clothing,  $5,663,063 ;  flour-mill  products, 
$2,437,974 ;  foundry  and  machine  shops,  $4,071,- 
130;  coffin  and  burial  cases,  $1,152,000;  cooper- 
age, $1,145,643;  electrical  supplies,  $1,181,600; 
leather,  $1,890,690;  sash,  doors,  and  blinds, 
$2,985,536 ;  stoves  and  ranges,  $1,530,720 ;  vapor, 
gas,  and  gasoline  stoves,  $1,670,000 ;  tobacco  and 
cigars,  $1,435,781;  wire  rods  and  wire  cloth, 
$1,104,500. 

State  Employment  Offices.— In  1894  the  5 
free  employment  offices  of  the  State  found  era- 
ployraent  for  nearly  10.000  people,  a  falling  oflf 
of  3,000  as  compared  with  1893.  The  cost  of  con- 
ducting these  offices  was  less  than  $10,000. 

Siiipping.— For  the  first  time,  a  State  report 
on  the  lake  shipping  interests  of  Ohio  was  issued 
in  1894.  The  commissioner  placed  the  value  of 
the  lake  vessels  owned  in  Ohio  at  over  $20,000,- 
000,  showing  that  Ohio  has  greater  tonnage  than 
any  other  State,  both  in  sailing  and  steam  ves- 
sels. Over  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  lake  ton- 
nage is  controlled  by  an  association  originated 
and  having  its  headquarters  in  Cleveland.  Four 
thousand  men  are  employed  on  the  lake  wharves 
in  Ohio,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  foreign- 
ers. Returns  from  2.784  vessel  employees  gave 
the  average  earnings  for  1898  as  follows:  Mas- 
ters, $985:  first  mates,  $463;  second  mates, 
$521.63:  chief  engineers,  $700.60;  second  engi- 
neers, $500.59:  wheelmen,  $242.36;  lookouts, 
$234.15;  sailors,  $243.08;  cooks,  $837.87;  deck 
hands,  $165.38 :  boys,  $119.35.  Out  of  the  num- 
ber questioned  52  per  cent,  sought  work  in  winter, 
some  went  to  salt  water,  others  to  lumber  camps, 
and  many  found  work  in  the  shipyards. 

Charitable  and  Penal.— The  total  number 
of  inmates  of  the  State  benevolent  and  penal 
institutions  during  1894  was  17,075,  with  a  daily 
average  of  12,791  and  a  total  cost  of  $1,887,708. 
The  county  jails,  workhouses,  infirmaries,  and 
children's  homes  had  41,233  inmates,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,384,557.  Outdoor  relief  was  given  in  100,361 
cases  to  the  extent  of  $585,457,  and  the  Soldiers* 
Relief  Commission  expended  $318,192  on  30,000 
persons. 

Vital  Statistics.— The  returns  of  deaths  in 
the  State  are  imperfect,  notwithstanding  the  vig- 
orous efforts  by  the  officials  to  secure  full  records. 
The  statistics  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  State  show  40,620  deaths  in  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1894;  of  thei«e,  21,467  were 
males  and  19,122  females;  1,808  were  colored; 
81,084  were  native  bom  ;  11,173  were  under  five 
years  of  age,  and  2,552  over  eighty ;  10  were  over 
one  hundred.    The  number  of  births  was  68,958. 

Legrisiative  Session. — The  seventy-first  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  elected  in  November,  1893,  or- 
ganized on  Jan.  1.  The  Senate  was  made  up  of 
25  Republicans  and  6  Democrats  ;  the  House  of 
85  Republicans  and  22  Democrats.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  single  or  adjourned  sessions  came  up 
for  consideration  immediately.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution of  1802  it  was  provided  that  ""  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December  in  every  year."  In  the  Constitution 
of  1851  this  was  changed  to  "  all  regular  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly  shall  commence  on  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  biennially."  This  con- 
structive prohibition  of  annual  sessions  was 
evaded  by  every  General  Assembly  under  the 
present  Constitution,  meeting  in  adjourned  ses- 
sion in  January  of  each  second  year.  Public 
opinion  had  been  strongly  expressed  in  favor  of 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  constitutional  provision 
lor  biennial  sessions  only,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  the 
Legislature  made  provision  for  two  years*  ex- 
penditures, and  closed  the  session  May  21  with- 
out adjourning  to  the  following  rear. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  restricts  tlie 
right  of  voting  "at  all  elections"  to  "white 
male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years."  The  fifteenth  amendment 
of  the  Unitea  States  Constitution  abrogated  the 
restriction  as  to  color,  but  that  as  to  sex  remains. 
A  movement  in  favor  of  giving  women  the  right 
to  vote  and  hold  office  in  public-school  affairs 
attained  such  proportions  that  a  measure  grant- 
ing such  limited  suffrage  was  introduced  in  the 
LegL<ilature,  and  after  many  delay's  was  finally 
passed.  The  opposition  was  mamly  based  oil 
constitutional  grounds,  but  its  supporters  claimed 
that  the  Constitution  did  not  create  the  offices 
in  the  government  of  the  schools,  merely  direct- 
ing that  the  General  Assembly  shall  make  such 
provisions,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  as  with  the 
income  arising  from  the  school  trust  fund  will 
secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  com- 
mon schools  throughout  the  State.  As  the  com- 
mon-school organization  was  wholly  a  creation 
of  the  Legislature,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  an 
elector  and  officeholder  in  it.  Difficulties  arose 
as  to  the  registration  of  women,  and  to  settle 
the  question  before  the  next  school  elections  in 
April.  1894,  a  case  was  made  up  and  taken  to 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Franklin  County.  The  3 
judges  comprising  the  court  were  unanimous  in 
upholding  the  law.  Judge  Shauck,  who  deliv- 
ered the  opinion  of  the  court  just  previous  to 
taking  his  place  on  the  Supreme  bench  to  which 
he  had  been  elected,  based  the  decision  on  that 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  on  a  case  aris- 
ing under  the  old  Constitution,  when  it  was  held 
that  "  the  whole  subject  of  organizing  and  regu- 
lating the  schools  had  been  left  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  exercise  of  its  legislative  pow- 
ers," and  also  cited  decisions  from  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  Illinois.  Kansas.  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  other  States  with 


Constitutions  similar  to  that  of  Ohio,  where  sach 
qualified  suffrage  has  been  held  to  be  constitu- 
tional. 

Among  the  other  laws  passed  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

To  permit  married  women  to  act  lu*  cxeeutorH  or 
adiniui8tratorH. 

To  enable  a  huflband  as  well  as  a  wife  to  sue  and 
obtain  alimony  pending  divorce  proce^ingft. 

Authorizing  boards  of  edueaUon  to  supply  pupils 
with  free  toxt-bookB. 

Kequiring  suite  for  malpractice  to  be  brought  witliin 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  alleged  injury. 

Kequiring  mid  wive**  and  phvsiclau8  to  report  to  the 
health  oflicer  all  cases  of  detWive.  viHion  in  ucwlv 
bom  infantM. 

Kegulatin^  primary  elections  by  applying  to  thcni 
the  provittlonb  of  the  AuKtralian  necret  votinjf  syntcni, 
compelling  the  ut^c  of  the  blanket  ballot  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  candidates  for  nomination,  and 
requiring  that  the  primary  elections  of  all  parties 
shall  be  neld  on  the  same  any.  This  applies  onlv  to 
Butler  County,  but  it  was  passed  with  tlie  under- 
standing tliat  if  it  proves  successful  it  will  be  ma<lo 
general  by  a  new  enactment 

Providing  that  husband  and  wife  may  testify 
afruinst  each  other  in  the  prosecution  of  either  for 
cruelty  to  minor  children  under  ten  years  of  ajre. 

I*rovidinff  that  widows  or  widowefs  Ix'fore  electinjr 
to  take  under  a  will  may  bring  suit  in  the  I'onrt  of 
Common  Pleas  asking  a  construction  of  a  will  and 
advice  of  the  court. 

Requiring  railroad  companies  to  report  the  names 
and  addresses  of  ajl  those  holding  bUk'k. 

Taxing  Pullman  sleeping-cars  ofieratcd  in  the 
State. 

Authorizinp  the  incorporation  of  electric  railway 
companies,  givitij?  them  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
and  other  jHDwers  possessed  by  stcaiu  railway  com- 
panies. 

Requinnf?  foreign  accident  insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  Ohio  to  deposit  with  tlie  State 
Commissioner  $50,000  in  bonds  as  a  protection  to 
policyholders. 

Requiring  arbitrators  and  umpires  in  disputed  in- 
surance clamis  to  be  residents  of  tlie  counticti  in  which 
the  losses  occur. 

Prohibiting"  tlie  transaction  of  business  under  a 
flctitious  namev  unless  the  partners  interested  have 
tJieir  najnes  recorded  with  the  county  clerk. 

Repealing  the  old  laws  under  which  tlie  State 
bankk  operated. 

Political.— The  Kepublican  Convention,  at 
Columbus,  June  6,  made  the  following  nomina- 
tions: For  Secretary  of  State,  Samuel  M.  Tay- 
lor ;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  John  A.  Shauck ; 
Member  of  Boara  of  Public  Works,  Charles  E. 
Groce ;  Commissioner  of  Common  S(»hools,  Oscar 
T.  Corson.  The  platform  reaffirmed  the  national 
platform  of  1892;  approved  the  administration 
of  Gov.  MeKinley ;  commended  the  seventy-first 
General  Assembly ;  commended  the  course  of  the 
Ohio  Republican  Representatives  in  Congress 
and  Senator  John  Sherman,  and  also  said : 

We  recojrnize  the  tariff  act  of  1890,  known  as  the 
MeKinley  act.  as  the  ablest  expression  of  the  patriotic 
principle' of  protection  yet  enacte<i,  and  i>ondemn  and 
denounce  any  attempt  to  repeal  or  amend  it  which 
does  not  have  for  its  object  In'tter  protect  ion  to  Amer- 
ican labor  and  American  interests  than  is  secured 
by  it. 

'Wo  denounce  the  unjust  and  inequitable  tariff 
measure  known  as  the  Wilson  bill,  and  the  Senate 
substitutes  therefor  and  amendments  proposed  thereto, 
as  unpatriotic,  favorable  to  trusts  ana  sectional  in 
their  provisions  and  as  subversive  of  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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The  change  from  Bpecific  to  ad  valorem  duties  would 
promote  undervaluations,  fraudulent  invoicen,  andiu- 
crease  importations  with  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  many  millions,  and  result  in  a  constantly 
increasing  annual  deficiency,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
meet  by  the  resort  to  such  war  measures  as  income 
tax  and  increased  internal  duties. 

We  denounce  the  attempt  of  Congress  to  destroy 
the  principle  of  reciprocity. 

We  indorse  the  sentiment  of  the  National  Grange, 
i.  e.,  ^  that  all  tariff  laws  shall  protect  the  products  of 
the  farm  as  well  as  the  product  of  the  factory." 

We  demand  such  protection  for  sheep  husbandry 
as  will  secure  fair  pnces  for  wool. 

We  demand  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as 
will  prevent  the  immigration  of  the  vioiuus  and 
criminal  classes;  of  laborers  under  contract;  of  pau- 
pers and  anarchists. 

Wo  favor  bimetallism.  Silver  as  well  as  gold  is 
one  of  the  great  products  of  the  United  States. 

We  denounce  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Democratic 
leaders  to  restore  the  era  of  "  wild-cat "  and  "  rod- 
dog  "  money  by  repealing  the  prohibitory  10  per  cent. 
tax  on  State  bank  issues. 

The  People's  party  and  Labor  party  effected 
a  fusion  at  the  convention  in  Columbus,  Aug.  17, 
and  nominated :  For  Secretary  of  State,  Charles 
R.  Marvin ;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  Everett  D. 
Stark ;  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  Joel 
E.  Steward;  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
Michael  J.  Flannery.  The  platform  adopted  de- 
clared the  political  purposes  of  the  new  move- 
ment to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; asserted  that  "the  Government  can  not 
be  pinned  together  with  bayonets  while  injus- 
tice rules  the  land";  pronounced  in  favor  of 
collective  ownership  by  the  people  of  all  means 
of  production  and  distribution ;  demanded  a  na- 
tional currency,  safe,  sound,  and  flexible,  issued 
by  the  Government  only  and  without  the  use  of 
banking  corporations;  demanded  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  pres- 
ent ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  condemned  the  policy  of 
issuing  interest- bearing  bonds  in  time  of  peace ; 
demanded  the  immediate  nationalization  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone,  to  be  followed  by  the 
governmental  ownership  of  railroads,  mines, 
street    railways,   gas,  water,  and  electric-light 

Elants ;  the  public  distribution  of  light,  water, 
eat,  and  power ;  condemned  alien  ownership  of 
large  tracts  of  land ;  demanded  free  schoolbooks; 
condemned  the  present  immigration  laws,  and. 
demanded  "  furtner  restriction  of  undesirable 
immigration";  favored  the  referendum  system 
of  legislation  and  the  abolition  of  child  labor  in 
mines,  factories,  and  workshops;  demanded  an 
eight-hour  work  day,  and  declared  in  favor  of 
female  suffrage. 

The  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at  Co- 
lumbus, Sept.  19,when  the  following  nominations 
were  made :  For  Secretary  of  State,  Milton  Tur- 
ner ;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  James  D.  Erm- 
ston ;  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  Harry 
B.  Keffer;  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
James  A.  Leech.  The  platform  heartily  com- 
mended "the  efficient,  economical,  and  honest 
administration  of  President  Cleveland."  On  the 
tariff  and  money  questions  it  said : 
We  adhere  to  the  declaration  of  the  Democratic 

Oin  its  national  platform  that  protection  is  a 
,  and  while  we  recognize  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
duction of  duties  on  imports  just  made  by  Congress, 
we  favor  such  further  reduction  as  can  be  made,  hav- 
ing in  view  the  revenues  noces.sary  to  be  raised  for 


the  support  of  the  Government,  to  the  end  that  the 
injustice  of  purelv  protective  duties  be  abolished. 
We  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  repeal  of  the 
McKinley  tariff  and  the  enactment  of  a  tariff  law  in 
its  stead,  under  the  operation  of  wliich  trade  and  bus- 
iness are  reviving  and  the  country  again  becoming 
prosperous. 

We  dissent  from  the  President's  views,  construction, 
and  treatment  of  the  silver  question,  and  therefore 
believe  that  silver  should  be  restored  to  the  position 
it  occupied  as  money  prior  to  its  demonetization  by 
the  Republican  party,  and  to  that  end  we  favor  the 
unlimited  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  legal  ratio  of 
16  to  1  and  with  equal  legal  tender  power. 

The  remaining  resolutions  denounced  "  the  re- 
cent Republican  Legislature  of  Ohio  as  the  most 
extravagant,  venal,  and  corrupt  known  in  the 
history  of  this  State,"  which  "adjourned  at  a 
time  when  some  of  its  members  charged  their 
fellow-members  with  bribery,  and  when  the  peo- 
ple were  clamorous  for  investigation";  de- 
nounced the  administration  of  Gov.  McKinley 
for  being  "  the  most  extravagant  known  in  the 
annals  of  our  State";  denounced  the  American 
Protective  Association  and  all  organizations  that 
make  religious  belief  a  test  of  political  prefer- 
ment; favored  liberal  pensions;  favored  the 
enactment  of  a  "  corrupt  practices  "  law,  limiting 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  by  the  can- 
didates, requiring  the  publication  after  election 
by  all  candidates  and  campaign  committees  of 
sworn  itemized  statements  of  all  monev  expend- 
ed, and  fixing  forfeiture  of  office  and  disfran- 
chisement as  the  penalty  of  violating  its  provi- 
sions ;  favored  such  legislation  as  will  make  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  accept,  or  for 
any  railroad  corporation  or  any  of  its  officers  or 
agents  to  give,  a  public  officer  a  pass  upon  any 
railroad  in  this  State ;  and  favoi-ed  the  election 
of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people. 

The  Prohibitionists  put  a  ticket  into  the  field 
as  follows:  For  Secretary  of  State,  Mark  G. 
McCaslin;  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  John  W. 
Roseborough ;  Member  of  Board  of  Public  Works, 
Hamilton  T.  Earles;  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools,  Frank  V.  Irish. 

At  the  November  election  all  the  candidates 
on  the  Republican  State  ticket  were  elected. 
The  vote  on  Secretary  of  State  was  as  follows : 
Samuel  M.  Taylor,  Republican,  413,989;  Milton 
Turner,  Democrat,  276,903;  Charies  R.  Marvin, 
People's,  49,495;  Mark  G.  McCaslin,  Prohibi- 
tion, 23,237.  Republican  plurality,  137,087.  The 
other  officers  elected  were:  John  A.  Shauck,  Re- 
publican, Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  Charles 
E.  Groce.  Republican,  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works;  Oscar  T.  Corson,  Republican, 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools. 

At  the  same  election  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress were  elected— 19  Republicans  and  2  Demo- 
crats. 

OKLAHOMA,  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  organized  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
May  2,  1890;  area  (including  Greer  County, 
claimed  by  Texas),  38,719  square  miles ;  popula- 
tion (including  Greer  Countv),  acconling  to  the 
census  of  1890,  61,834.  In  1893  the  population 
was  estimated  at  212,635,  and  that  of  the  Chero- 
kee strip  at  100,000.    Capital,  Guthrie. 

OoYernment.— The  following  were  the  Terri- 
torial officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Wil- 
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liam  C.  Renfrew,  Democrat ;  Secretary,  Thomas 
J.  Lowe ;  Treasurer,  Martin  L.  Turner ;  Auditor 
and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  IL 
Parker,  succeeded  on  March  2  by  E.  D.  Cameron ; 
Attoniey-General,  Charles  A.  Galbraith:  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Frank  Dale ;  As- 
sociate Justices,  John  H.  Burford,  Henry  W. 
Scott,  A.  G.  C.  Bierer,  and  John  L.  McAtee. 

Population.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  Territory  bv  counties  on  Feb. 
1,  as  given  by  the  returns  of  the  assessors : 


Beayflr* . 


Blaine 6,899 

Ganadian 18.259 

Cleveland 12,716 

D 1,640 

Day* 215 

G 2,672 

K 14^79 

KingllBher 16,166 

L 14,082 

Lincoln 14,664 

Logan 19,582 


2,816    Mt 16.000 


N 2,241 

0 14,994 

Oklahoma 20623 

P 7,570 

Payne 18,407 

Potuwatomle 12,876 

Q ^618 

Roger  Mills 1,028 

Woflhltat 1,800 


♦1898. 


t  Estimated. 


Total 212,685 


^1892. 


The  percentage  of  foreigners  is  very  small. 

Finances. — The  financial  statement  of  the 
Territory  up  to  May  1,  1894,  is  as  follows :  Gen- 
eral fund  warrants  issued,  $135,866.39 ;  general 
fund  warrants  redeemed,  $52,195.58 ;  warrants 
outstanding  on  May  1,  $88,670.86.  The  Territo- 
rial tax  levied  in  1893  and  payable  this  year 
amounts  to  $42,484.98,  which,  if  deducted  from 
the  amount  of  outstanding  warrants,  would  leave 
$41,185.93  as  the  actual  floating  debt  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  were  heavy,  and  the 
revenues  are  still  limited,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  title  to  most  of  the  land  is  in  the  United 
States  and  is  therefore  not  taxable.  Settlers  are 
delaying  final  proof  as  long  as  possible  in  order 
to  avoia  paying  taxes. 

The  Territory  now  has  outstanding  $48,000  in 
thirty-year  6-per-cent.  school  bonds,  redeemable 
in  ten  years,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which 
was  useS  in  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  Ter- 
ritorial University,  Territorial  Normal  School, 
and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Insane  and  Criminals.— The  insane  are  con- 
fined at  Oak  Lawn  Retreat,  in  Jacksonville,  111., 
by  contract.  The  Territory  has  expended  for 
care  of  the  insane  from  Jan.  1,  1893,  to  May  1, 
1894,  $25,805.96,  having  already  exceeded  the 
appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  by  $10,- 
805.96.  Territorial  convicts  are  cared  for  at 
Lansing,  Kan.,  by  contract  with  that  State. 

The  expenses  arising  from  requisitions  on  the 
governors  of  other  States  have  amounted  to 
$7,110.31.  The  commitment  and  care  of  the 
prisoners  has  cost  about  $8,000. 

Railroads. — There  are  4  lines  of  railroad  in 
Oklahoma  in  active  operation.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  nm  through  the  Territory  from  north 
to  south.  The  Choctaw  Coal  Road,  from  Kl 
Reno  to  Oklahoma  City,  connecting  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  F6,  is  being  built  from  South  McAl- 
lister, Indian  Territory,  where  it  will  connect 
with  the  main  line.  The  southern  division  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  runs  through  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  Territory  and  does  a 
thriving  business  in  shipping  cattle.  A  charter 
has  been  granted  to  the  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Cen- 


tral and  Southwestern  Railroad  Company,  which 
proposes  to  build  a  line  from  Coffeyville,  Kan., 
to  (iuthrie  and  through  the  Territorv  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  connecting  with  iTexas  lines. 
The  valuation  of  the  several  roads,  as  fixed  by 
the  Territorial  Board  of  Equalization  this  year,  is 
as  follows:  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
(main  track,  233-98  miles),  $1,830,683;  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  (main  track,  116*86 
miles),  $674,815.38 ;  Choctaw  Coal  Road  (main 
track,  31-68  miles),  $159,285. 

Statehood. — On  this  subject  Gov.  Renfrew, 
in  his  annual  report  for  this  year,  says : 

The  matter  of  Htatchood  for  Oklahoma  han  been 
much  agitated,  and  the  people  are  divided  on  the 
question.  Some  desire  statehood  for  Oklalionia  with 
its  present  boundaries  ;  others  prefer  to  have  the  mat- 
ter of  statehood  deferred  until  such  time  as  Oklaho- 
ma and  the  Indian  Territory  may  be  admitted  as  one 
State. 

In  this  question  one  of  the  most  peculiar  conditions 
arises  out  of  the  relations  of  the  Indians  to  the  United 
States.  The  Indian  tribes  have  so  far  been  treated 
as  powers  that  treaties  have  been  made  with  them, 
and  yet  it  is  clear  that  they  are  merely  wards  of  the 
nation  and  are  as  much  subject  to  the  laws  of  Con- 
f^ress  as  any  citizen.  The  lauds  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory are  held  by  virtue  of  these  treaties  with  the 
United  States,  ujK)n  wliich  patents  have  been  issued. 
They  have  governments  of  their  own,  but  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts.  In  the 
att«iiii>ts  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  considerable  hos- 
tility has  developed  amone  them  against  any  further 
treaties  looking  to  the  lulotment  of  their  lands  in 
severalty,  or  indeed  any  scheme  which  should  open 
the  reservations  to  white  settlers,  or  sale  to  white 
men,  or  which  should  bring  the  Indians  in  closer 
contact  with  the  white  man.  There  is,  however,  in 
the  Indian  nations  a  progressive  element  that  has 
strenuously  insisted  on  allotment  and  statehood  with 
l)oth  Territories  combined.  Much  the  laiiger  portion 
of  the  Indian  Territory  is  unsettled  and  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Some  portions  are  very  well  tilled.  It  fur- 
nishes a  rendezvous  unexcelled  for  criminals  from 
adjoining  States,  and  is  in  itself  productive  of  crime. 
As  separate  States  neither  Oklalioma  nor  the  Indian 
Territory  would  nmk  among  tlie  great  Western 
States  either  in  extent  or  wealth.  Toother  they 
would  be  equal  to  the  greatest,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  tinest  State  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  taxable 
property  of  Oklahoma  alone  is  too  small  to  support  a 
State  jfovemment  properly.  Already  the  buraen  of 
taxation  is  as  heavy  as  is  consistent  with  prosperous 
business. 

Education.— The  people  of  Oklahoma  have 
been  loyal  to  the  public  schools.  Neat  school- 
houses  now  dot  the  whole  countr}%  the  school 
district  being  generally  3  miles  square.  The 
only  Territorial  fund  for  the  support  of  schools 
is  derived  from  leasing  school  lands.  This  is 
likely  soon  to  reach  $100,000  annually,  but  this 
year  only  $31,241.28  was  distributed  as  the  net 
income  of  the  leases,  averaging  42  cents  for  each 
child  of  school  age. 

The  Territorial  University,  at  Norman,  is  sup- 
ported by  a  half-mill  tax.  By  act  of  Congress 
approved  May  4, 1894,  section  13  in  each  con- 
gressional township  in  the  former  Chei-okee  Out- 
let, Pawnee,  and  Tonkawa  Indian  reservations 
was  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  university,  Nor- 
mal School,  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College.  This  fund  amounts  to  about  $7,500 
each  for  the  colleges. 

There  were  147  students  in  attendance  this 
year,  an  increase  of  28  over  1893.    The  faculty 
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consists  of  4  professors  and   1  instructor.    A 
commodious  building  was  erected  in  1894. 

The  first  Le^slative  Assembly  established  the 
Normal  School  at  Edmond  and  provided  for  a 
half-mill  tax  for  its  support.  During  the  year 
a  fine  building  was  erected.  There  was  an  en- 
rollment of  116  students,  and  the  faculty  con- 
sisted of  5  members. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at 
Stillwater,  is  on  a  tract  of  200  acres  adjoining  that 
town.  This  institution  is  the  beneficiary  under 
the  act  of  Congress  known  as  the  new  Morrill 
act,  and  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  United 
States  funds  that  now  amount  to  |20,000  an- 
nually. The  provisions  of  this  act  were  accept- 
ed by  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  March,  1898. 
An  act  of  the  same  Legislature,  approved  in  the 
same  month,  appropriated  f  15,000  for  a  college 
building.  This,  with  the  contribution  made  by 
the  citizens  of  Stillwater,  enabled  the  board  of 
regents  to  erect  and  furnish  a  substantial  build- 
ing of  brick  and  stone,  which  was  ready  for  oc- 
cupation in  September  of  this  year.  The  total 
income  of  the  college,  including  that  of  the  ex- 
periment station,  was  $84,000  during  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1894.  The  faculty  consisted  of 
a  president  and  6  professors.  There  were  over 
100  students,  organized  into  2  college  and  2  pre- 
paratory classes.    No  tuition  fee  is  required. 

School  Lands.— By  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3,  1891,  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma  was 
authorized  to  lease  sections  16  and  86,  reserved 
for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools,  under 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  April,  1891,  the 
lands  of  Oklahoma  proper  were  offered  for  lease. 
Gov.  Steele,  in  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1891,  said  that  out  of  656  quarters, 
leases  had  been  made  on  584  quarters,  and  that 
he  had  realized  in  cash  $4,586.82  and  in  notes 
$47,642.85..  As  each  successive  reservation  was 
opened  the  school  lands  have  been  leased. 
Prices  have  steadily  advanced,  and  while  many 
Quarters  leased  in  1891  did  not  lease  for  more 
tnan  $16  a  year,  the  same  quarters  will  now 
bring  $50  a  year.  In  February,  1894,  the  school 
lands  in  the  Cherokee  Outlet  were  offered  for 
lease.  There  were  more  than  18,000  bids,  and 
about  1,000  awards  were  made.  The  receipts  in 
cash  from  leasing  in  the  Cherokee  Outlet  were 
in  round  numbers  $25,000,  and  in  notes  $100,- 
000,  due  in  December,  1894,  1895,  and  1896. 

The  leases  executed  by  Gov.  Steele  in  1891  ex- 
pired in  April  and  July  of  this  year.  It  seemed 
unjust  to  offer  all  these  lands  to  the  highest 
bidder,  thereby  practically  compelling  every 
lessee  to  bid  against  his  own  improvements. 
The  matter  was  therefore  delayed  m  the  hope 
that  a  more  equitable  law  could  be  secured. 
This  was  obtained  under  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved May  4,  1894,  by  which  the  leasing  of 
school  lands  was  intrusted  to  a  board  consisting 
of  the  Govehior,  Secretary,  and  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  Pursuant  to  this  act,  the 
board  ordered  the  lands  upon  which  leases  would 
expire  in  1894  to  be  released  for  a  term  ending 
Feb.  1,  1895,  at  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
board.  By  the  same  act  of  Congress,  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  was  authorized  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  leasing  of  these  lands, 
and  consequently  the  new  leiiscs  were  made  to 


run  only  a  short  time  after  the  meeting  of  the 
next  Legislature.  The  rent  on  the  new  leases 
was  raised  on  an  average  50  per  cent. 

By  the  act  of  May  4, 1894,  the  reservation  by 
the  President  of  sections  13  and  88  in  each  con- 
gressional township  for  the  use  of  colleges  and 
public  buildings  was  confirmed,  and  the  board 
for  leasing  school  lands  was  authorized  to  lease 
them  for  three  years.  This  increases  the  land 
under  the  control  of  the  school  land  ofiQce  to 
about  1,250,000  acres. 

Political. — A  Republican  Territorial  Conven- 
tion was  held  in  Oklahoma  Citv  on  May  15. 
The  platform  contained  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

We  believe  that  it  would  promote  the  interests  of 
both  whites  and  Indians  in  Oklahoma  if  Congress 
should  pass  a  law  authorizing  the  Indians  to  sell  a 
partoftneir  allotted  lands,  or' so  amend  the  leasing 
laws  as  to  authorize  the  leasing  for  periods  of  at  least 
ten  years,  or  both. 

W  e  demand  the  repeal  of  all  laws  which  by  con- 
struction or  implication  retjuirc  payment  of  any  kind 
or  cliaracter,  from  the  honajide settler  upon thepublic 
lands. 

We  denounce  tlio  carpetbag  policy  thrust  upon 
this  Territory  in  the  face  of  a  demonstrated  capacity 
for  self-government,  and  we  denounce  the  method  of 
opening  the  Cherokee  strip  as  an  evidence  of  Demo- 
cratic incompetency  and  disregard  for  the  best  wel- 
fare of  the  people. 

Wo  demand  statehood  for  Oklahoma  in  the  quick- 
est and  best  way  it  can  be  obtained,  submittinfir  that 
a  Territory  containing  250,000  stalwart,  intelligent 
people  and  $100,000,000  of  taxable  wealth,  is  entitled 
to  immediate  self-government. 

The  convention  named  Dennis  T.  Flynn  as 
its  Territorial  Delegate  to  Congress. 

The  Populists  met  in  El  Reno  on  July  13.  and 
named  Ralph  Beaumont  as  candidate  for  Dele- 
gate to  Congress. 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  in  El  Reno 
on  Aug.  2,  nominated  Joseph  W.  Wisby  for  Dele- 
gate to  Congress,  and  adopted  a  platform  con- 
taining the  following  resolutions : 

Wo  believe  that  all  lands  in  the  Cherokee  strip  and 
other  additions  to  Oklahoma  should  be  free  to  honest 
settlers. 

We  favor  the  immediate  openinsr  to  settlement 
and  entrv  of  the  Kickapoo,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 
Wichita  Indian  reservations. 

We  favor  the  modification  of  the  ^rules  of  practice 
in  the  land  department  so  that  contest  cases  may  be 
heard  upon  tlie  land  in  controversy,  that  the  cost  of 
hearing  the  same  may  be  reduced. 

We  demand  such  lejrislation  as  will  require  all 
railway  companies  to  afford  proper  transportation  fa- 
cilities* in  all  county -seat  towns  through  which  they 
pass  in  this  Territory. 

We  res|>ectfully  recommend  and  request  that  our 
national  Administration  remove  all  hold-over  Repub- 
lican officeholders  in  this  Territory  and  appoint 
Democrats  in  their  stead. 

In  consequence  of  the  law  passed  by  Congress 
authorizing  the  apportionment  of  the  Territory 
into  council  and  legislative  districts.  Gov.  Reri- 
frow  named  as  commissioners  for  that  purpose 
Allen  Hall,  Democrat,  W.  T.  Walker,  Republican, 
and  S.  B.  Oberlander,  Populist.  The  Republican 
and  Populist  commissioners  acted  largely  to- 
gether, and  prepared  a  report,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  the  expiration  of  the  commission 
occurred.    Ten  minutes  before  the  filing  of  the 
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report  Mr.  Oberlander  wa.s  removed  from  the 
coiomie^ion,  and  J.  S.  Pulliara  was  put  into  his 
place.  The  last  named,  with  the  Democratic 
member,  in  less  than  three  hours  prepared  and 
filed  a  report  which  seemed  likely  to  destroy  the 
success  01  the  Republican  local  candidates,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  second  report  the  Gov- 
ernor issued  an  election  proclamation  apportion- 
ing the  Territory.  But  this  action  failed  of  suc- 
cess, as  the  result  showed.  At  the  election,  held 
on  Nov.  6,  the  vote  was  as  follows :  Dennis  T. 
Flynn,  20,449;  Ralph  Beaumont,  15,988;  and 
Joseph  W.  Wisby,  12,058.  The  Territorial  Legis- 
lature elected  at  the  same  time  is  composed  as 
follows:  Council^  Republicans,  4  Populists, 
and  1  Democrat;  House — 16  Republicans,  7 
Populists,  and  3  Democrats. 

Old  CATHOLIC  CH  UBCH.  The  Old  Cath- 
olic Congress  was  held  in  Rotterdam  in  the  last 
week  in  August.  The  Old  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  the  Bishops  of  Deventer  and  Haarlem, 
Bishops  Reinkens  and  Herzog  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  Pfarrer  Czech,  Episcopal  Admin- 
istrator for  Austria,  Count  Campello  and  two 
priests  from  Italy,  Prof.  Weber  of  Bonn,  Prof. 
Losser  from  Munich,  and  other  Swiss  and  Ger- 
man Old  Catholic  priests  and  laymen  were  pres- 
ent. The  Archpriest  Janischoff  and  Gen.  Kireef 
represented  the  Russian  Church,  and  Bishop  Hale 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  deputy  from  the  Petite  figlise  in 
France  was  present.  The  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

I.  While  Christian  morality  should  be  foundotl  on 
the  solid  baAiK  of  the  faith,  oiic  can  not  Hct  forth  Ux) 
plainly  the  truth  that  the  power  of  Christianity  mani- 
fests itself  rather  in  life  than  in  doctrine.  Old  Catli- 
olics,  then,  should  apnly  themselves  more  and  more 
to  the  practice  of  Christian  morality  in  all  its  purity. 
This  implies  likcwine  an  overwhelniinjr  obligation  to 
fitfht  Jesuitism  as  the  destroyer  of  that  morality  in 
the  Catholic  Church. 

II.  Every  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  "Chun^h, 
whether  ecclesiastic  or  lay,  convinced  of  tlio  falsity 
of  ultramontanism,  who  lacks  the  courage  to  j)rofes8 
his  conviction  both  by  word  and  act,  makes  himself 
euilty  of  irrave  sin  before  his  conscience  and  before 
God. 

III.  The  names  of  .Tansenist  and  Jansenism  do  not 
carry  with  them  the  idea  of  a  sect.  These  are  names 
invented  by  Jesuits,  and  applied  by  them  to  the 
upholders  of  Cgtholic  doctrine  and  luorality  against 
many  dogmas  for<?ed  by  their  society. 

IV.  The  nomination  of  Roman'  bishops  in  the 
Netherlands  by  Pius  IX  in  isoS  was  an  arbitrary 
act  and  a  usurpation,  notoriously  contrary  to  the  tra- 
ditions and  principles  of  canon  law.  'Tlius  Rome 
consummated  the  schism  which  the  Pope  introduced 
into  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  Netherlands  at  the 
commencement  of  the  la-^t  century. 

V.  There  are  no  sutticient  grounds  for  the  separa- 
tion between  the  Eastern  and  Wcst^jrn  Churches. 
Then  Old  Catholicism,  with  lU  tendency  toward 
true  unity,  is  bound  in  the  iirst  place  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  that  the  reunion  of  these  two 
Churches,  without  prejudice  to  their  reciprocal  inde- 
pendence, may  be  advanced  as  much  as  possible  and 
Drought  to  a  realization.  The  Eastern  Church  should 
co-operate  in  these  eftorts,  already  inauj^urated  in  the 
first  Old  Catholic  congress  at  Munich  in  1871. 

VI.  Neither  antichristian  ultramontanism  nor  the 
many  kinds  of  so-called  modern  ideas,  more  or 
le^s  antichristian,  are  tenable  from  the  standpoint 
of  science ;  they  can  not  sUmd  against  an  impartial 
criticism  which  onlv  seeks  to  discover  the  truth.  It 
is  necessary,  tlicn,  t^at  tliose  who  study  science  with 


a  Christian  disposition  should  strike  for  the  victory 
of  true  science  over  a  p'^eudo  science,  and  particularly 
should  they  try  to  rouse  tlie  enthusiasm  of  studious 
youth  for  such'  true  science. 

VII.  The  social  question  being,  in  the  first  place,  an 
economical  (question,  has  to  do  in  consequence  with 
political  atfairs.  In  so  much  as  it  concerns  the  prr>- 
^ressive  improvement  of  laws  and  public  measures 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  necessitous  classes,  it  is  equally, 
in  til  e  first  place,  a  public  aft  air  of  an  international 
character.  It  is  here  that  the  Church  may  and  ought 
to,  or  that  the  churches  may  and  ought  to,  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  this  great  problem  of  our  times  by 
the  development  of  Christian  principles. 

VIII.  It  is  incontestable  that  societies  of  women, 
of  girls,  of  young  men,  of  workmen,  and  the  like,  may 
bo  of  great  importance  both  in  contributing  to  the 
development  or  the  religious  life  and  in  ofiering  the 
most  convenient  means  of  ministering  to  the  several 
needs  of  our  modem  society.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
that  in  all  Old  Catholic  parishes  such  societies  be 
established  and  sustained.  For  the  development  and 
consolidation  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  and  at 
the  same  time  for  strengthening  the  bonds  of  frater- 
nity between  its  mcmDer»,  it  is  desirable  that  ex- 
pressions of  beneficence  should  assume  an  interna- 
tional character;  and  that  to  this  end,  in  imitation  of 
the  apostolic  churches,  an  annual  collection  should 
be  made  on  Whitsunday  in  all  the  Old  Catholic 
churches — a  collection  whose  total  proceeds,  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  bishops  or  of  episcopal  administra- 
tions, be  used  by  the  committee  of  tlie  last  congress 
to  provide  for  the  actual  needs.  The  friends  of  the 
Old  Catholic  Church  are  earnestly  asked  to  co-oper- 
ate in  this  work  of  benevolence. 

IX.  Recognizing  the  many  services  which  a  good 
press  can  surely  render,  tlie  congress  rec(^ize8  an 
international  character  in  the  Old  Catholic  organs, 
and  it  invites  its  coreligionists  to  sustain  them  etl'eo- 
tually  by  all  proper  means.  Equally  it  believes  that 
it  has  the  ri^nt  of  claiming  general  interest  for  the 
building  of  Old  Catholic  churches,  and  of  asking  to 
tliis  end  that  not  only  those  primarily  interested,l>ut 
also  our  friends  generally,  sliould  contribute  in  this 
way  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  the  most  etficacious 
manner. 

X.  It  is  desirable  that  the  committee  of  each  in- 
ternational congress  should  be  ^)erpetuated  as  a  [>er- 
manent  committee  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  deter- 
mination until  tiie  time  of  tlie  meeting  of  the  next 
congress. 

The  ele(*tion  of  an  Old  Catholic  bishop  in  Aus- 
tria is  contemplated. 

ONTARIO.  LegislatiTe  Session.  —  The 
fourth  session  of  the  seventh  Legislature  of  the 
province  was  opened  at  Toronto,  Feb.  14,  18D4, 
and  closed  on  May  5.  Hon.  George  Airey  Kirk- 
patrick,  Lieutenant-Governor,  made  the  usual 
opening  address,  the  main  portions  of  which,  not 
referred  to  in  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Legislature,  arc  the  following : 

While  in  the  last  year  the  grain  crops  and  the  live- 
stock trade  b<^ve  noV  been  as  remunerative  as  in  for- 
mer years,  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the  products  of 
our  dairies  are  steadily  increasing,  and  by  reason  of 
their  improved  quality  command  higher  prices  than 
at  any  time  within  rec'ent  years.  The  numerous  agri- 
cultu'ral  organizations  which  are  aided  by  tlie  Legis- 
lature have  l)een  increasingly  active,  the  attendance 
at  the  Ajnicultural  College  la'larger  than  at  any  time 
in  itA  historv,  and  the  larjre  attendance  at  the  special 
<lairy  school  has  fully  justified  your  action  in  provid- 
lUii  increased  accommodation. 

The  sigrnal  success  of  the  province  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Ex{>osition  has  been  a  matter  of  just  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  our  people.  By  our  exhibits  of 
live  stock,  grain,  fruit,  honey,  cheese,  minerals,  tim- 
ber, natund  history,  and  education  we  have  ahown 
that  Ontario  possesses  great  natural  resources,  and  in 
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their  development  has  kept  pace  with  wealthier  and 
more  populous  countrieR. 

The  lumber  trade  continued  active  and  the  markets 
f^ood  during  the  early  part  of  the  1a8t  year,  and  until 
tlie  monetary  stringencj^  in  the  United  States  caused 
much  depression  in  business  in  that  country.  Prices 
since  then  have  not  been  so  high  nor  the  market  so 
active.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  receipts  from  woods 
and  forests  have,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  more  than 
equaled  the  estimated  revenue  from  that  source. 

A  considerable  area  of  fertile  land  has  now  been 
surveyed  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Temiscamingue,  is 
cosy  of  access  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  {)ouu- 
lati'on.  During  the  voar  a  Crown  lands  agency  has 
been  established  at  Ilaileyburv^  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  lake,  and  several  townships  have  been  opened 
for  sale  to  actual  settlers. 

The  act  passed  during  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  tne  prevention  of  cruelty  to,  and  the  better 
protection  of  children  has  been  favorably  received, 
and  a  gratifying  disposition  has  been  manifested  by 
the  public  to  take  advantage  of  its  provisions. 

Tne  public  accounts  for  the  past  vear  will  be 
promptly  laid  before  you,  and  you  will  oe  pleased  to 
learn  from  them  that  the  expenditure  has  oeen  less 
tlian  was  provided  for  in  the  estimates,  and  that  the 
receipts  have  exceeded  the  amount  anticipated. 

The  more  important  acts  of  the  session  were 
as  follow : 

To  incorporate  the  Portlock  and  Desert  Lake  Min- 
ing and  Rulway  Company. 

To  incorporate  the  Ontario  Burglary  Insurance 
Company. 

To  enable  boards  of  trade  in  cities  to  appoint  gen- 
eral arbitrators  for  certain  purposes. 

To  authorize  married  women  under  age  to  bar 
dower. 

To  secure  the  prompt  punishment  of  persons  guilty 
of  personation  at  elections  for  the  Legislative  .Vsseni- 
blv. 

llespecting  councils  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
for  settling  industrial  disputes. 

To  incorporate  the  Georgian  Bay  Ship  Canal  and 
Power  Ac^ueduct  Company. 

Respectmg  registration  of  voters  in  cities. 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  current  year 
(1894)  the  sum  of  $8,614,120.94  was  granted  out 
of  the  (V)nsolidated  Revenue  fund  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  more  important  items  of  expenditure 
provided  for  were  as  follow :  Hospitals  and  char- 
ities, $176,159;  colonization  roads,  $104,370: 
Crown  lands,  $125,309 ;  miscellaneous  criminal 
and  civil  justices,  $324,344 ;  Supreme  Court  judi- 
cature, $66,548;  legislation,  $124,300;  Crown 
Lands  Department,  $57,800 ;  Executive  Council 
and  Attorney-General's  department,  $20,150; 
Education  Department,  $19,950;  Public  Works 
Department,  $21,650;  Treasury  Department, 
$4^,150;  provincial  secretary's  department,  $19,- 
680;  expenses  of  Central  Prison,  Toronto,  $58,- 
475 ;  grants  in  aid  of  agriculture,  $177,775 ;  public 
and  separate  schools,  $242,794;  collegiate  insti- 
tutes and  high  school,  $100,000 ;  inspection  of 
schools,  $59,650 ;  mechanic  institutes,  art  schools, 
etc.,  $54,700 ;  superannuated  teachers,  $61,300 ; 
asylums  for  the  insane,  $568,756  ;  miscellaneous 
expenditure  and  unforeseen  and  unprovided  ex- 
penses, $229.000 ;  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
civil  government  and  for  other  purposes  from 
Jan.  1, 1895,  to  the  passing  of  the  Appropriation 
act  for  that  year,  $250,000.  It  was  further  pro- 
vided that  $125,000  be  set  apart,  from  which 
may  be  paid  to  the  miners  or  producers  of  iron 
ore  mined  and  smelted  in  the  province  for  a 
period  of  five  years  from  July  1, 1894,  the  equiv- 


alent of  $1  a  ton  of  the  pig- metal  product  of 
such  ores. 

The  most  imjwrtant  grants  made  to  railways 
by  the  Legislature  were  the  following :  To  the 
Ottawa,  Arnprior  and  Parry  Sound  Railway 
Company,  $3,000  a  mile  for  35  miles;  Ontario 
and  Rainy  River  Railway,  $3,000  a  mile  for  35 
miles ;  and  to  the  Irondale,  Bancroft  and  Ottawa 
Railway  Company,  $3,000  a  mile  for  15  miles. 

Elections. — The  election  for  membei's  of  the 
provincial  Legislature  was  held  on  June  26, 
1894,  and  resulted  in  the  return  of  Sir  Oliver 
Mowat  and  the  Liberals  to  power  by  a  majority 
of  20.  There  were  4  parties  in  the  field,  and  the 
Conservatives  were  hopeful  that  this  circum- 
stance would  result  in  tne  overthrow  of  the  Lib- 
erals, who,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Oliver, 
have  held  the  reins  of  government  in  Ontario  for 
twenty-two  years.  The  Liberals  contested  83  of 
the  90  constituencies  of  the  province  and  the 
Conservatives  60.  Of  the  48  candidates  put  for- 
ward by  the  Patrons  of  Industry  party,  the 
greater  number  were  Liberals,  and  about  one 
fourth  of  them  were  elected.  The  Protestant 
Protective  Association,  recently  formed  to  op- 
pose state  aid  to  Roman  Catholic  schools,  con- 
tested 24  constituencies  and  carried  3. 

Though  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  given  the 
Liberals  a  majority  in  every  provincial  election 
for  well-nigh  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  has  on 
different  occasions  during  that  perioa  given  de- 
cided majorities  for  the  Conservatives  in  Domin- 
ion or  general  elections. 

During  the  session  of  the  provincial  Parlia- 
ment of  1893  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  a 
plebiscite  upon  the  question  of  prohibition.  At 
the  municipal  elections  held  in  January,  1894,  a 
large  majority  of  the  voters  of  Ontario*  declared 
in  favor  of  the  measure.  But  this  does  not  se- 
cure prohibition  for  the  province,  for  the  right 
to  prohibit,  as  related  to  excise  and  vitally  af- 
fecting Dominion  revenues,  may  be  possibly  re- 
garded as  an  infringement  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Dominion  Government. 

Pnblle  Institutions.— There  are  29  general 
hospitals  in  the  province,  number  of  inmates, 
11,404;  1  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  inmates, 
285 ;  32  houses  of  refuge,  inmates,  3,252 ;  2  Mag- 
dalen asylums,  inmates,  142 ;  and  26  orphan  asy- 
lums, number  of  inmates,  3,742.  The  number  of 
asylums  for  the  insane  is  5,  with  2,429  male  and 
2,356  female  inmates.  The  number  of  insane  in 
Ontario  is  increasing  faster  than  the  population. 

The  expenditure  on  these  various  institutions 
is  as  follows:  General  hospitals.  $278,200;  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institution,  $41.673 ;  houses  of  refuge, 
$176,984;  orphan  asylums,  $99,096;  asylums  for 
the  insane,  $544,581 ;  and  Magdalen  asylums, 
$15,822. 

The  principle  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  is  that  known  as  state  cure,  which  pre- 
vails in  all  the  provinces  except  Quebec  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

There  are  54  prisons  in  the  province,  in  which 
were  confined  on  Sept.  30  689  men  and  250 
women. 

Fisheries.— The  yield  of  the  fl.sheries  in  1894 
was  estimated  as  equal  to  that  of  the  year  be- 
fore, especially  on  the  Great  Lakes ;  *  but  as 
returns  were  not  fully  in  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
only  an  approximation  could  be  made  as  to  the 
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catch  for  the  season.  The  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  during  the  year  was  not 
larger  than  the  year  before,  the  object  of  the 
Departments  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  being  to 
curtail  fishing  as  much  as  possible  in  certain 
localities,  in  order  to  avoid  injury  by  overfish- 
ing. The  following  table  gives  the  product  of 
the  provincial  fisheries  for  1893 : 


KINDS  OF  nSH.  I    QouUiy. 

Whlteflsh,  barrels | 

Whiteflsh.  pounds 

Salmon  tnmt,  bcirreU 

Balnaon  trout,  pounds 

Herring,  barrels | 

Herring,  pounda. I 

Eels,  pounds I 

Sturgeon,  pounds J 

Maskinong^,  pounds 

Boss,  pounds 

Pickerel,  pounds I 

Pike,  pounds 

Coarse  fish,  pounds 

Fish  for  home  consumption,  pouudi  ' 


VsJm. 


^667,010 

815  ; 
5,694,680 

2,940  I 

7,994.604 

96,620 

1,2J57,&77 

452  995 

784.481 

2,109,655 

958,bl5 

2.911,690 

417,140  I 


Total. 


$6,800  00 

458,860  80 
8,150  00 

669,468  OU 
18,>Z80  00 

2S9,888  12 
6,797  20 
74,254  62 
27,179  70 
44,068  86 

106,477  75 
47,940  75 
87,850  70 
12,514  20 

|$1,694,980  70 


Agriculture. — The  following  table  gives  the 
area  and  produce  of  the  principal  field  crops  of 
Ontario  for  1893-'94: 


Fall  wheat 

Spring  wheat. . . . 

Bariey 

Oats 

Eye 

Peas 

Buckwheat 

Beans 

Potatoes 

Mangel- wunels.. 
Oarmts 


11804., 

I  1898.. 

J  1994.. 

1  1898.. 

1894.. 

1898.. 

1894.. 

1898.. 

1S94.. 

1898. 

1894.. 

1898., 

1894.. 

•11898.. 

31894.. 

•  <1898.. 

]lH94.. 

•1l898.. 

U894.. 

•"11898.. 

J  1894.. 

•11898.. 

(1894.. 


•  ]  1S98 
J  1894 

•  1  1898 


Aera. 

BnlMU. 

•crt. 

778,992 

16.512,106 

21-2 

918,964 

17,545,248 

19  2 

280,016 

8.867,854 

14-6 

866,721 

4,186,068 

11-7 

486.261 

10,980,404 

22-6 

467,815 

9,806.0a'i 

210 

2,880,766 

69,867,716 

800 

1,9^^6.644 

68,584,629 

80-8 

90,144 

1,386,606 

16-4 

6S,4^^ 

994,771 

14  6 

7<«V007 

14,022.8vSS 

17-9 

788,741 

14,168,9.%5 

19;2 

145,268 

2.684,886 

17-4 

183,H28 

2.»S0,456 

17-8 

89,281 

827,514 

140 

48,858 

664,810 

18  6 

167,258 

17,168,180 

102-6 

142.601 

12,911,212 

90  6 

27,670 

11,582.127    417-0 

21,519 

8.58-2,563  ;8t)9-0 

11,1S6 

8,716,140 

8820 

9.288 

2,971, '60 

8'iOO 

147,657 

61.694,487 

4180 

186,604 

66.976,855  ,4170 

267,iU8 

16,27.\852  1  60-9 

217,294 

14,1172,961      64-8 

Ton.. 

111,861 

1,049,766 

9-48 

95.865 

1.049,524 

10-95 

2,576,948 

8,575,200 

1-89 

2,766,894 

4,963,657 

1-79 

Turnips 

Com,  for  husking  (In  j  1894! 
the  ear) 1 1898. 

Com.  for  silo  and  fod  ( 1894. 
der  (green) 'l  1898. 

nay  and  clover ]  lg^::i  |?^,g^ 

The  rural  area  in  garden  and  orchard  in  1804 
was  208.160  acres,  being  4,100  over  that  of  the 
year  before. 

The  number  of  live  stock  in  the  province  in 
1894  was  estimated  as  follows:  Horses,  674,777, 
valued  at  $50,520,000;  cattle.  2,099,301,  valued 
at  147,758,025 ;  sheep,  2,015,806,  valued  at  $9,- 
268,118;  ho^,  1,141,330.  valued  at  $7,227,129; 
poultry,  7,552.662,  valued  at  $2,331,158.  There 
were  sold  or  killed  during  the  same  vear  of 
horses,  41,916;  cattle,  441,698;  hogs,  1,030.567: 
poultry,  2,132,220.  The  wool  clip  for  1804 
amounted  to  6,285,036  pounds,  as  compared 
with  5,806,891  for  1893. 

The  897  cheese  factories  operated  during  the 
year  used  911,791,204  pounds   of   milk,   from 


which  was  produced  86,166,719  pounds  of  cheese^ 
having  a  gross  value  of  $8,338,709. 

Business  Failures. — The  number  of  business 
failures  in  the  province  during  last  year  was  752^ 
with  assets  of  $3,049,276  and  liabilities  of  $6,- 
709,822.  The  number  of  failures  for  the  whole 
Dominion  was  1.781,  with  assets  of  $7,388,602 
and  liabilities  of  $15,690,404.  For  the  previous 
year  the  failures  for  the  whole  country  amounted 
to  1,682,  with  assets  of  $4,848,095  and  liabilities 
of  $11,603,210. 

The  following  table  shows  the  capital  sub- 
scribed and  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  8& 
loan  and  investment  companies  for  1893 : 


LOCATION. 

Nnm- 
bar. 

Cplul 

Liabniii««r 

Hnmilton 

4 
2 
9 
8 
2 
5 
8 
% 

40 
8 

U 

liiiiil 

$5,787,41* 

1,011,587 

18,485,44KS 

540,488 

279,9<»« 

2,4M,0ia 

Kingston 

London  

Ottawa 

Ow^n  Sound 

8t.  Thomas 

Samla 

2,601,^01 

Stratford 

988,bM 

Toronto 

Woodstock 

Other  places 

88,688,424 

422.5SS 

12.981,747 

Total 

8. 

$88,082,985 

$184,202.4Sa 

Public  Erents.— The  annual  Industrial  Fair 
was  opened  at  Toronto  on  Sept  5  by  Sir  John 
Thompson,  Premier  of  the  Dominion.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  fair  amounted  to  $60,000. 

A  monument  to  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  wast 
unveiled  at  Toronto  in  September  by  his  succes- 
sor. Sir  John  Thompson. 

A  line  of  railway  to  extend  from  Toronto  to 
Niagara  Falls  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1894. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  the  construction  of  a  railway  line 
to  extend  from  Toronto  to  James  Bay. 

Military.— The  Royal  Military  College  at 
Kingston,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Militia  Department,  was  founded  in  1875.  Of 
the  total  number  of  cadets  who  have  been  gradu- 
ated, 85  have  been  gazetted  to  commissions  in 
the  British  army.  Four  commissions  are  offered 
annually  by  the  British  Government.  In  1893  1 
cadet  received  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, 1  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  2  in  the  in- 
fantry. At  present  there  are  64  cadets  in  the 
college. 

OREGON,  a  Pacific  coast  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Feb.  14,  1859;  area,  96,030  square 
miles.  The  population  was  13,294  in  1850:  52.- 
465  in  1860;  90,923  in  1870;  174.768  in  1880; 
and  313,767  in  1890.    Capital,  Salem. 

GoTernnient. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Sylvester 
Pennoyer,  Democrat;  Secretary  of  State,  Audi- 
tor, and  Insurance  Commissioner,  George  W. 
McBride ;  Treasurer,  Philip  Metschan ;  Attor- 
ney-General, George  E.  Chamberlain ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  E.  B.  McKlroy: 
Adjutant  General,  R.  W.  Mitchell;  Railroad 
Commissioners,  H.  B.  Compson,  I.  A.  Macrum^ 
and  James  B.  Eddv ;  Pilot  Commissioners,  John 
F.  Brown,  B.  F.  Packard,  and  John  Fox  ;  Foo<l 
Commissioner,  Charles  Holman ;  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, G.  T.  Myers,  Geoijre  Ginstin,  Allen 
Parker,  W.  J.  Riley,  and  Joseph  P.  Paquet; 
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Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  William  P. 
Lord ;  Associate  Justices,  Robert  S.  Bean  and 
Frank  A.  Moore.  Chief* Justice  Lord  retired 
from  the  l)ench  in  July.  Robert  S.  Bean  is  now 
Chief  Justice,  and  C.  E.  Wolverton  is  the  second 
Associate  Justice. 

Finances.— The  Assembly  of  1893  made  ap- 
propriations to  the  amount  of  |2,274,036,  of 
which  $1,749,223  has  been  expended. 

The  State  expenditures  for  the  years  1893-'94 
aggregated  $1,820,278.57.  In  the  biennial  period 
next  preceding  they  were  $1,242,227.43.  The 
balance  of  taxes  due  the  State  is  $242,598. 

The  total  amount  of  the  common-school  fund, 
Jan.  1,  1893,  was  $2,418,636.71.  On  Jan.  1, 1895, 
it  was  $2,450,521.19.  The  interest  distributed 
from  the  fund  in  1893  was  $168,908,  amounting 
to  a  per  capita  of  $140;  in  1894  it  was  $107,- 
693.82  ;  per  capita,  $87. 

The  Agricultural  College  fund,  Jan.  1,  1895, 
was  $129,752.12;  interest  on  which  for  the  two 
years  was  $16,751.79.  The  State  University 
fund  was  $105,345.80;  interest,  $12,673.61.  The 
amount  loaned  from  the  school  fund  has  di- 
minished during  the  last  two  biennial  periods. 
In  l889-'90  it  was  $911,243;  in  1891-'92  it  was 
$711,160;  and  in  1893-'94,  only  $536,239. 

The  total  gross  valuation  of  assessable  prop- 
erty in  1894  was  $155,830,045.  In  1893  it  was 
$179  088  770. 

Militia.— From  1885  to  1892  the  National 
Guard  was  supported  on  an  appropriation  of 
i  of  a  mill  tax.  In  1888  this  amounted  to  about 
$18,000 ;  in  1889,  to  $23,000 ;  in  1890  to  about  $26,- 
000;  in  1891  to  $30,000;  and  in  1892  to  $31,000. 
The  Legislature  of  1893  dispensed  with  the  J- 
mill  tax,  and  limited  the  appropriation  for  sup- 
port to  $30,000,  granting  $20,000  each  of  the 


years  1893  and  1894  for  clothing  and  equip- 
ment. The  Guard  consists  of  about  1,400  men, 
with  175  officers. 

Education. — The  State  paid  for  support  of 
the  Normal  Schools,  in  1893-'94,  the  sum  of 
$51,382.76;  for  the  State  University,  $77,839 ; 
and  for  the  Agricultural  College,  $44,889.  A 
class  of  17  was  graduated  at  the  last-named  in- 
stitution in  June. 

The  Willamette  Valley  Chautauqua  Associa- 
tion formed  a  permanent  organization  at  Oregon 
City  in  October.  They  will  build  an  auditorium 
at  Gladstone  Park. 

A  suit  for  the  possession  of  Philomath  Col- 
lege, near  Corvallis,  between  the  so-called  lib- 
eral and  radical  wings  of  the  Church  of  the 
United  Brethren  has  l^en  settled  in  favor  of  the 
liberals.  The  division  in  the  Church  was  caused 
by  the  proposition  to  expunge  from  the  consti- 
tution a  clause  prohibiting  members  from  be- 
longing to  any  secret  society,  the  liberals  being 
in  favor  of  expunging  the  clause.  The  suit  was 
regarded  as  a  test  case  to  determine  the  owner- 
ship of  all  the  property  of  this  Church  in  the 
State.  Similar  suits  in  other  States  have  had 
dissimilar  results.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa 
the  suoreme  courts  have  upheld  the  liberals,  and 
in  Micnigan  the  radicals  have  triumphed. 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  of  1893  making  women  eligible  for  educa- 
tional offices  has  been  brought  up  by  a  suit 
contesting  the  election  of  a  woman  as  school 
superintendent  of  Union  County;  she  was  nomi- 


nated by  the  Populists,  and  the  Republican 
candidate  brought  an  action  to  restrain  her 
from  assuming  the  office.  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral gave  as  his  opinion  that  the  law  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  State  Constitution,  which  stipu- 
lates that  no  person  shall  be  elected  or  appointed 
to  any  county  office  who  is  not  an  elector  of  the 
county.  A  few  years  ago  a  woman  was  elected 
county  school  superintendent  in  Umatilla  Coun- 
ty, and  served  her  full  term. 

At  the  Multnomah  County  election  of  1886 
Mrs.  Alice  C.  Gove  was  elected  county  school 
superintendent,  and  served  until  September  of 
that  year,  when  the  question  of  her  eligibility 
was  brought  up.  Sh6  tendered  her  resignation, 
and  her  husband  was  appointed  by-  the  county 
court  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

State  Institutions.— Improvements  to  the 
amount  of  $304,164.33  were  made  upon  the  pub- 
lic institutions  during  1893-'94. 

At  the  time  of  the  October  report  the  Insane 
Asylum  had  965  patients,  of  whom  312  were 
women.  The  officers  and  employees  numbered 
103.  The  average  daily  expense  per  capita  was 
30 J  cents.  The  expenditures  for  the  two  years 
amounted  to  $238,965,  besides  $91,360  for  im- 
provements. 

A  new  site  has  been  taken  for  the  Blind  Insti- 
tute. About  $25,000  was  expended  on  the  school 
during  the  biennial  period,  of  which  a  little  over 
half  was  for  current  expenses. 

Expenditures  for  other  State  institutions  for 
the  two  years  were  as  follow  :  Mute  School, 
$19,885,  besides  $32,947  for  improvement;  Or- 
phans' Home,  $34,500;  Soldiers'  Home,  $38,668. 
The  biennial  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Penitentiary  gives  the  foUowmg  items :  The 
number  of  prisoners,  Dec.  31,  1894,  was  359,  an 
increase  of  26  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year;  amount  of  appropriation  for  current  ex- 
penses for  the  two  years,  $91,700 ;  total  expendi- 
tures, $76,178.  A  foundry  plant  has  been  put 
in  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 

There  were  79  boys  at  the  Reform  School  in 
March.  The  school  owns  600  acres ;  $122,115.83 
was  expended  on  it  during  the  two  years. 

Railroads.— The  report  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
missioners shows  a  great  falling  off  in  the  in- 
come of  the  roads.  In  1891  the  total  freight  and 
passenger  earnings  were  nearly  $7,000,(W0.  In 
1894  (counting  the  year  as  ending  June  30)  they 
were  less  than  $3,500,000. 

The  board  has  secured  reductions  of  railway 
tariffs  on  certain  kinds  of  freight,  amounting  for 
two  years  on  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Naviga- 
tion to  over  $46,000  on  wheat.  On  the  Southern 
Pacific  the  reductions  are  confined  to  grain, 
fiour,  feed,  and  mill  stuffs.  Thus  for  50  miles 
the  old  rate  was  9  cents,  and  the  present  rate  is 
71  cents.  For  lOO  miles  the  old  rate  was  13 
cents,  and  the  present  rate  is  9  cents ;  while  from 
Ashland  to  Portland  the  old  rate  was  25  cents, 
and  the  present  one  is  20  cent-s. 

The  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany's property  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver m  June  on  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage. 
There  are  2  mortgages  on  the  property,  on  which 
there  were  outst-anding  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $17,476,000.  The 
company  chartered  in  1879,  operated  1.005  miles 
of  railway  and  952  miles  of  water  lines. 
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The  Oregon  Pacific  was  sold  Dec  22  for  $100,- 
000  to  Bonner  &  Hammond.  Objections  were 
made  on  the  ground  that  the  price  was  inade- 
quate, but  thev  were  not  held  valid,  and  the  sale 
was  confirmed  by  the  court.  The  road  went 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  Oct.  26,  1890.  It 
has  been  offered  for  sale  8  times.  At  no  sale 
was  there  any  competition  in  the  bidding,  and 
only  3  bids  were  made.  The  first  was  for  $1,000,- 
000,  but  the  purchaser  failed  to  complete  the 
purchase  and  forfeited  $25,000.  The  next  sale 
was  for  $200,000,  but  it  was  set  aside.  It  is  es- 
timated that  of  the  $100,000  paid  about  $15,000 
will  be  left  after  the  settling  for  court  expenses, 
delinquent  taxes,  etc.,  to  discharge  $1,250,000  of 
obligations  contracted  while  the  road  was  in  the 
charge  of  the  court-. 

A  contract  has  been  signed  for  the  building  of 
a  road  from  Astoria  to  Goble,  where  it  will  con- 
nect with  the  Northern  Pacific,  to  be  finished  he- 
fore  Nov.  1,  1895.  The  people  of  Astoria  gave  a 
land  subsidy  valued  at  over  $2,000,000. 

Companies  have  been  incorporated,  one  for 
building  a  road  from  Portland  to  North  Yakima, 
in  central  Washington,  and  one  to  build  a  rail- 
road and  telegraph  line  from  the  western  termi- 
nus of  the  Coos  Bav,  Roseburg,  and  Eastern 
Railroad  in  a  northerly  direction  to  North  Bend 
and  Coos  Bay. 

Decision. — In  a  suit  of  Multnomah  County 
against  the  Northwest  Loan  and  Trust  C<»mpany 
to  recover  $168,000  tax  money  deposited  by  the 
sheriff,  in  which  the  county  sought  to  establish  a 
preference  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  due  and 
to  place  a  lien  to  that  amount  on  the  money  and 
securities  held  by  the  receiver  of  the  company, 
the  decision  was  based  on  one  by  the  Suprcnic 
Court,  "  that  a  creditor  could  only  have  a  pi-e- 
ferred  lien  over  other  creditors  on  the  assets  of 
the  bank  where  he  distinctly  traced  and  followed 
the  property  specifically  with  the  property  in  the 
hanas  and  in  the  possession  of  the  receiver,  or  in 
some  substituted  form,  where  the  trust  funds 
were  mixed  with  the  funds  of  the  bank  " ;  and 
since  the  tax  money  could  not  be  so  traced,  the 
decision  was  against  the  county,  which  will  be 
obliged  to  take  such  percentages  from  time  to 
time  as  are  received  by  other  creditors. 

Industries  and  Pfoduets.— The  gold  output 
of  the  State  in  1898  is  given  as  79.543  fine  ounces, 
an  increase  of  30  over  that  of  1892.  By  discov- 
eries in  1894,  and  the  turning  of  labor  to  mining 
by  the  depression  in  other  industries,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  production  of  gold  is  to  V)e  great- 
ly increased.  New  machinery  has  l)een  brought 
in,  and  mines  where  operations  had  been  sus- 
pended have  been  started  again. 

Among  the  new  industries  reported  is  the 
manufacture  of  turpentine,  rosin,  and  pitch 
from  the  Douglas  fir.  The  quality  of  the  prod- 
ucts is  good,  and  if  the  sap  can  be  gathered  with 
a  sufficiently  small  outlay  the  manufacture  will 
be  profitable.  Peppermint  oil  from  the  wild 
plant  that  grows  along  the  streams  and  in  moist 

S laces  is  said  to  be  as  rich  in  menthol  as  the 
lichigan  product.  Pnmes  are  raised  largely  in 
western  Oregon,  and  arc  found  more  profitable 
than  wheat.  The  hops  this  year  turned  out 
b»idly  owing  to  mold  and  insects.  The  product 
was  estimated  at  25.000  bales,  while  in  1893  it 
was  38,000.    Statistics  of  the  wool  crop  show 


that  Oregon,  on  Jan.  1,  had  2.529.759  sheep,  and 
on  April  1  2,481,694;  19,853,552  pounds  of 
washed  and  unwashed  wool,  the  average  weight 
being  8  pounds  to  the  fleece,  while  the  per  cent, 
of  shrinkage  was  65,  and  the  pounds  of  scoured 
.wool  6,948,743. 

A  corporation  has  been  formed  in  Portland, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  beet-sugar  factories. 

From  figures  taken  from  an  article  in  the 
"American  Economist*'  in  May,  it  is  found  that 
there  was  a  shrinkage  of  60  f)er  cent,  in  two  years 
in  the  employment  of  labor  in  the  State. 

The  report  of  the  Pish  and  Game  Protector  for 
two  years  shows  that  the  total  amount  of  all  spe- 
cies of  salmon  packed  in  the  State  in  1893  was 
319,723  cases ;  in  1894  it  was  401,556  cases.  The 
value  of  the  pack  in  1893  was  $1,540,560.  The 
number  of  factories  in  operation  was  28;  the 
value  of  land,  buildings,  and  machinery,  $648,- 
637;  the  cash  capital  employed,  $820,503;  the 
number  of  men  at  work  in  factories,  fishing, 
and  in  other  branches  of  the  business  was  4,060. 
The  wages  for  the  season's  work  of  four  months 
averaged  $260  in  the  factories,  and  less  in  other 
parts  of  the  work. 

Immigration. — The  report  of  the  State  Im- 
migration Board  in  April  says  the  rooms  were 
visited  in  March  by  3,412  persons,  197  letters  of 
inquiry  were  received,  ana  20  reduced  railway- 
fare  certificates  were  issued. 

The  amount  of  Government-land  transfers  in 
the  State  is  indicated  by  the  statistics  for  1893 
of  the  United  States  Land  Office  at  Oregon  City, 
among  which  are:  Homestead  entries,  82.447 
acres ;  final  proofs,  32,421  acres ;  timber  entries, 
25,600  acres;  pre-emption  proofs,  24,500  acres; 
pre-emption  filings,  9,440  acres ;  homestead  oom- 
inntations,  9,920  acres.  There  were  14  coal  and 
mineral-land  declarations. 

About  48,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Siletz  reser- 
vation have  been  allotted  to  the  Indians  in  sev- 
eralty. The  remainder  of  the  232,000  acres  is  to 
l)e  opened  for  settlement  under  the  homestead 
laws.  The  agricultural  lands  are  mostlv  along 
the  Siletz  and  Salmon  rivers  and  their  affluents. 
The  Indians  are  not  allowed  to  sell  their  lands 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  may  lease  them. 

The  approximate  quantity  of  unsold  United 
States  lands  in  the  several  land  districts  in  the 
State  is :  Surveyed  land,  16,584,426  acres ;  unsur- 
veyed,  11,364.960  acres. 

Floods. — The  melting  snows  of  the  Colum- 
bia watershed  caused  an  unprecedented  rise  in 
the  river  in  June.  Toward  the  close  of  May 
the  temperature  rose  suddenlv  and  remained 
high  for  several  days  over  the  whole  area  drained 
by  the  Columbia  and  its  affluents.  The  Willa- 
mette could  not  gain  an  outlet,  and  its  waters 
backed  and  flood e-d  the  low  lands  and  the  river 
fronts  of  Portland.  The  water  extended  4,  and 
at  one  point  5,  blocks  from  the  river  on  the 
east  side,  and  twice  that  distance  on  the  west 
side.  The  ferry  wharves  were  submerged,  and 
one  of  the  bridges  was  so  far  under  water  that 
the  draw  could  not  be  worked.  Communication 
was  by  boats,  of  which  the  number  in  use  was 
estimated  at  nearly  1,500.  and  when  a  fire  broke 
out  it  was  reached  by  engines  on  barges.  The 
maximum  height.  83  feet  above  low-water  mark, 
was  reached  June  7.    In  the  flood  of  1876  the 
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height  reached  was  28*3  feet,  and  in  tliat  of  1890 
it  was  28-7  feet. 

At  the  Dalles  the  Columbia  reached  a  height 
of  53  feet,  and  submerged  the  whole  business 
portion  of  the  city.  Below  the  mouth  of  the 
Willamette  the  river  was  reported  in  some  places 
20  miles  wide.  Houses  floated  down  the  stream, 
railroad  property  suffered  great  damage,  20  miles 
of  the  Union  Pacific  track  were  under  water,  and 
passengers  were  carried  by  boat,  as  they  were 
also  by  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  damage  to 
crops  was  very  great,  and  the  cannine  establish- 
ments along  the  river  suffered  severely. 

The  lighthouse  on  Tillamook  rock,  18  miles 
south  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river,  and  1 
mile  off  shore,  was  badly  damaged  by  a  hurri- 
cane, the  severest  on  record,  that  raged  along 
the  coast  Dec.  9.  Following  is  a  description, 
from  statements  of  the 
keeper,  of  the  storm 
around  the  lighthouse : 

It  wa8  inip<>88ible  to  hcc 
any  great  diHtance,  aa  a 
cloud  of  »»i)ray  continually 
covered  the  rock.  Great 
mountains  of  watAjr  rolled 
in  fnirii  the  southwest,  and, 
breaking  againnt  the  base 
of  the  rock,  would  run  up 
its  steep  side  and  spend 
their  force  on  the  building, 
which  trembled  and  rocked 
a**  if  ready  to  tumble  into 
the  racing  sea.  By  noon 
the  storm  was  on  iu  all  its 
fury,  and  the  seas  rolled 
hififhor  and  hijjher.  A  great 
crash  of  glass  soon  after 
noon  told  of  the  damage 
caused  by  the  waves  and 
fragments  of  rock  that  had 
been  torn  loose  from  the 
main  rock  and  hurled 
against  the  outer  glass  that 
protects  the  costly  lenses. 
Kxamination  showed  that 
the  panes  were  all  broken, 
the  lenses  ruined,  and  tlic 
clock  machinery  that  re- 
volves the  liglit  so  badl^ 
datnaged    as    to  render   it 

useless.  The  lighu*  broken  are  136  feet  above  high 
water.  A  monster  rock,  weighiujf  perhaps  a  ton,  w'as 
hurled  upward  by  the  waves  nearly  100  feet,  and  com- 
ing down  crashed  through  the  roof  of  the  hall  and 
kitchen.  The  range  was  ruined,  and  every  movable 
article  in  the  kitchen  was  wjished  away.  The  oil 
house,  which  was  on  the  lee  side  of  the  rock,  was 
almost  entirely  demolished,  the  roof  having  been  car- 
ried away,  ana  the  jarreater  part  of  tlie  walls  gone.  At 
one  time  6  feet  of  water  was  in  the  siren  room  ami 
4  in  the  living  rooms.  These  rooms  are  H8  feet  above 
high  water. 

(For  a  description  of  the  lighthouse  and  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  its  construction,  see 
"Annual  Cyclopjedia"  for  1882,  pages  283,  284.) 

The  MoTing  Monntaln.— The  sliding  moun- 
tain on  Columbia  river,  one  mile  west  of  Cascade 
locks,  made  the  longest  slide  on  record  when 
the  summer  floods  subsided.  The  Oregon  Rail- 
way and  Navigation  Company's  roadbed,  which 
is  always  being  disarranged  at  this  point  by  the 
movement,  was  so  upset  as  to  require  renewing. 
The  engineer  sent  to  do  the  work  made  a  study 
of  the  moving  mountain,  and  said :  **  The  moun- 


tain has  about  a  half  mile  frontage,  extends 
three  (quarters  of  a  mile  back,  and  is  about  400 
feet  high.  It  is  said  to  have  moved  1  foot  in 
a  day,  but  this  is  extraordinary,  and  the  average 
is  not  more  than  ^  of  an  inch  a  day.  The 
mountain  contains  75,680^000  cubic  yards  of 
earth,  and  at  the  rate  it  is  now  moving — ^  of 
an  inch  a  day — will  require  4,160  years  for  its 
entire  disappearance.  This  mammoth  pile  of 
dirt  will  not  iu  the  least  affect  navigation,  for 
the  slide  is  so  gradual  and  the  current  so  strong 
that  the  dirt  will  be  carried  down  the  river  and 
deposited  upon  the  lowlands.  As  a  consequence, 
what  is  now  unproductive  land  because  of  its 
sandy  soil  will  become  productive,  and  the  river 
proper  will  be  narrowea.  The  mountain  is  on  a 
soapstone  foundation,  which  is  not  level.  This 
accounts  for  the  movement." 


TILLAMOOK   LIOHTHOCSB,  OREGON. 

Political. — The  State  election  took  place  June 
4.  A  Governor  and  other  State  officers  were  to 
be  chosen,  2  members  of  Congress,  and  a  full 
Legislature,  with  the  exception  of  15  Senators 
holding  over.  The  Legislature  will  elect  a 
United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Senator  Dolph, 
whose  term  expires  in  1895. 

The  State  convention  of  the  People's  party 
was  held  at  Oregon  City,  March  15.  The  reso- 
lutions declared  allegiance  to  the  principles  of 
the  national  platform,  and  demanded  the  fol- 
lowing : 

A  new  Constitution,  including  the  establishment  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum. 

That  all  pro|)erty  be  assessed  at  its  cash  value ;  that 
there  be  no  deduction  for  indebtedness  without  a  cor- 
r«!s|x)nding  taxable  credit  iu  the  assessor's  district ; 
and  that  all  mortgages  be  declared  real  estate  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation  and  be  assessed  in  the  county 
where  the  security  exists. 

The  enactment  of  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  prop- 
erty on  execution,  unless  the  proceeds  of  such  sale 
shall  equal  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value 
of  said -property  in  aduition  to  costs  of  collection. 
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That  no  attorney  fees  be  adjudged  in  favor  of  the 
creditor  other  than  the  costs  now  provided  by  tliu 
statute. 

The  total  abolition  of  fish  traps,  fish  weirs,  and 
fish  wheels,  and  of  all  stationary  ^ear  in  tide  waters, 
and  effectual  regulation  of  all  saluion  nets,  gill  nets, 
and  seine- nets. 

The  abolition  of  the  State  Hailroad  Commission,  and 
the  enactment  of  a  law  fixing  maximum  freight  and 
passenger  rates. 

The  abolition  of  the  National  Guard,  and  of  the 
specific  contract  law,  and  retrenchment  in  ex{)enses 
of  Government. 

Further,  a  system  of  inspecting  and  grading 
of  grains  at  the  point  of  shipment  was  favored, 
the  last  Legislature  was  condemned  for  lavish 
appropriations,  and  the  issuance  of  bonds  by  the 
national  GoTernment  was  denounced. 

The  ticket  was :  For  Governor,  Nathan  Pierce ; 
Secretary  of  State,  Ira  Wakefield ;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  T.  C.  Jory ;  Attorney- 
General,  M.  L.  Olmstead ;  State  Printer,  George 
M.  Orton ;  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  R.  P. 
Boise;  Members  of  Congress,  Charles  Miller, 
Joseph  Waldrop. 

The  convention  of  Prohibitionists  was  held  in 
Salem,  April  4.  The  resolutions  declared  ad- 
herence to  the  national  platform  of  1892,  and 
attributed  the  great  evils  m  public  affairs  to  the 
corrupting  influence  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the 
abolition  of  which  is  therefore  of  the  first  im- 

Sortance.  The  ticket  follows:  For  Governor, 
ames  Kennedy;  Secretary  of  State,  D.  F. 
McKercher;  Treasurer,  I.  A.  Richardson;  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  T.  P.  Hackleman  ; 
Attorney-General,  C.  J.  Wright ;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  H.  M.  Harford;  State 
Printer,  James  H.  McKibben ;  Members  of  Con- 
gress, J.  D.  Hurst  and  A.  F.  Miller. 

The  Republicans  met  in  State  convention 
April  11.  The.  resolutions  favored  a  protective 
tariff  and  denounced  the  tariff  legislation  of 
Congress;  favored  construction  of  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal ;  demanded  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion, and  economy  in  State  administration; 
commended  the  action  of  the  Republican  party 
in  reference  to  improvement  of  water  ways ;  anil 
declared  that  the  use  of  all  fishing  gear  except 
the  gill  net  should  be  forbidden.  Following  is 
the  resolution  on  the  subject  of  money : 

We  reafiirm  the  doctrine  of  the  Republican  party 
in  relation  to  money,  as  stated  in  its  national  platform 
of  1892.  Wo  commend  the  effortn  made  by  our  Gov- 
ernment hitherto  to  secure  an  international  conference 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  insure  parity  of  value 
between  gold  and  silver  throughout  the  world,  and 
call  upon  it  to  renew  and  continue  such  efibrts. 

The  ticket  was:  For  Governor,  William  P. 
Lord ;  Secretary  of  State,  H.  R.  Kincaid ;  Treas- 
urer, Philip  Metschan ;  Justice  of  the  Supreme 


Court,  C.  E.  Wolverton;  Attorney-General,  C. 
M.  Idleman ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, G.  M.  Irwin ;  State  Printer,  W.  H.  Leeds ; 
Members  of  Congress,  Binger  Hermann,  W.  R. 
Ellis. 

The  Democratic  convention  at  Astoria,  April 
18,  adopted  a  platform  charging  to  the  reckless 
legislation  of  the  Republican  party  the  depres- 
sion in  business  ana  stagnation  of  industry; 
favoring  an  income  tax;  favoring  a  consti- 
tutional convention,  and  the  including  in  a 
new  Constitution  of  the  principle  of  initiative 
and  referendum ;  expressing  the  faith  that  the 
Pi-esident  will  make  good,  as  far  as  he  can,  all 
the  pledges  made  by  the  party  platform  of  1892 ; 
commending  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  election 
laws  and  the  tariff  legislation  of  Congress ;  fa- 
voring the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal, 
libersd  pensions,  and  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people ;  denouncing 
the  repeal  of  the  mortgage  tax  law ;  demanding 
better  protection  of  fish ;  favored  liberal  appro- 
priations for  water-way  improvements,  restric- 
tion of  immigration,  changes  in  the  law  regulat- 
ing the  adoption  of  schoolbooks,  enactment  of 
laws  protecting  bank  depositors,  abolition  of 
railroad  and  other  unnecessary  commissions* 
abolition  of  the  fee  system:  condemning  the 
changes  made  by  the  last  Legislature  in  the 
ballot  law;  agreed  with  the  decision  of  Judge 
Caldwell  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  labor ;  de- 
claring the  last  Legislature  to  have  been  extrava- 
gant and  reckless  in  appropriations;  and  said 
further : 

We  demand  that  all  property  shall  be  assessed  at 
its  true  cash  value,  and  tnat  there  shall  be  deductions 
only  for  indebtedness  which  has  a  corresponding  tax- 
able credit.  We  are  opposed  to  all  measures  of  dis- 
crimination against  silver,  and  demand  free  coinage 
to  supply  the  demands  of  business,  and  that  all  money 
issued  by  the  Government  be  maue  a  legal  tender  for 
all  debts,  both  public  and  private. 

The  nominations  were :  For  Governor,  William 
Galloway;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Nickell; 
Treasurer,  Thomas  L.  Davidson ;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  I).  V.  S.  Reid:  State 
Printer,  John  O'Brien ;  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  A.  S.  Bennett;  Attorney-General,  W.  H. 
Holmes;  Members  of  Congress,  J.  K.  Weather- 
ford,  James  H.  Raley. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Re- 
publican candidates.  The  vote  for  Governor 
was:  For  Lord,  Republican,  41,139;  for  Pierce, 
Populist,  26,123 ;  for  Gallowav,  Democrat,  17,865 : 
for  Kennedy,  Prohibition,  1,982;  total,  87,266. 
In  1892  the  total  vote  for  President  was  78,491. 
The  Legislature  for  1895  stands  as  follows: 
Senate^Republicans  19,  Democrats  8,  Populists 
3;  House— Republicans  53,  Populists  7. 


PARAGUAY,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
The  Senate  has  13  members  and  the  ('hamber  of 
Deputies  26.  Every  male  citizen  eighteen  years 
of  age  has  the  right  to  vote.  The  President  is 
elected  for  four  years.  Gen.  Juan  G.  Gonzalez 
was  elected  for  the  term  ending  Nov.  25, 1894. 

The  area  is  about  98,000  square  miles.    The 


population  has  been  reduced  by  war  from  1.837,- 
439  in  1857  to  about  480,000.  The  imperfect 
census  of  1887  gave  only  329,645. 

The  receipts  of  the  treasury  in  1893  were 
5,775,899  pesos,  of  which  1,097,420  pesos  came  from 
sales  and  leases  of  land,  4,309,233  pesos  from 
customs,  and  369,246  pesos  from  various  taxes. 
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The  expenditures  amounted  to  5,852,722  pesos, 
of  which  2,647,786  pesos  were  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  Government,  864,609  pesos  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt,  and  2,340,827  pesos  extraordi- 
nary expenditures.  These  sums  are  reckoned  in 
the  paper  peso,  the  exchane^e  value  of  which  in 
1893  was  only  16  cents.  The  external  debt  on 
Jan.  1, 1894,  amounted  to  27,850,623  pesos,  con- 
sisting of  the  Argentine  debt  of  12,393,657  pesos, 
the  Brazilian  debt  of  9,876,466  pesos,  and  5,580,- 
500  pesos  of  bonds  held  in  England,  on  which  no 
interest  has  been  paid  since  1891. 

The  imports  in  1893  were  valued  at  2.533,000 
pesos  in  gold,  and  the  exports  at  9,135,000  paper 
pesos. 

The  permanent  army  consists  of  1,314  infantry 
and  347  cavalry  and  artillery,  with  20  cannon. 
The  National  Guard  is  called  to  arms  in  case  of 
war.    Service  in  the  suard  is  obligatory. 

Change  of  Administration.— The  official 
candidate  for  the  presidency  to  succeed  Gen. 
Gonzalez  was  Dr.  Jose  C.  Decond,  Minister  to 
Uruguay  and  former  Minister  of  Justice.  Gen. 
Egusguiza,  Gen.  Caballero,  and  Gen.  Escobar 
were  independent  candidates.  On  June  9, 1894, 
a  month  before  the  elections  for  presidential 
electors,  as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  between 
these  three  and  the  Minister  of  War,  the  Vice- 
President,  and  the  chief  of  police,  who  were  their 
respective  supporters.  Gen.  Gonzalez  was  seized 
by  armed  men  as  he  was  entering  the  Con- 

Sress  in  Asuncion  and  summarily  deported  to 
uenos  Ayres.  Vice-President  Mariiiigo,  a  nephew 
of  Gen.  Caballero,  assumed  the  presidency  and 
appointed  a  new  Cabinet.  When  the  election 
was  held  in  September  Gen.  Egusguiza  was  de- 
clared to  be  elected.  He  was  inaugurated  on 
Nov.  25,  and  accepted  the  Cabinet  appointed  by 
Marinigo,  composed  as  follows:  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Anget  Martinez;  Minister  of  Finance, 
Augustin  Caneta;  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  M.  A. 
Maciel;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Coloni- 
zation, Gregorio  Benitez ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen. 
A.  Caceres. 

PATRIOTIC  SOCIETIES  IN  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES.  The  remarkable  interest  devel- 
oped in  the  various  patriotic  and  hereditary  so- 
cieties in  the  United  States,  and  their  splendid 
work  in  the  preservation  of  history  and  records 
as  well  as  tne  marking  of  important  historical 
sites  by  tablets  and  monuments,  makes  necessary 
this  brief  description  of  the  more  important 
organizations  and  their  work.  Nothing  in  this 
country  has  ever  done  so  much  toward  fostering 
a  faith  in  American  institutions  and  in  develop- 
ing among  the  youth  of  this  country  so  strong 
feeling  of  patriotism  as  these  societies.  Their 
influence  has  been  of  distinct  value  in  counter- 
acting the  craze  for  things  foreign,  called  An- 
glomania,  which  for  so  long  a  time  has  been  so 
umiliating  to  all  true  Americans. 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars.— This  society  has 
for  its  objects 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  these  events,  and  of  the 
men  who  in  military^  naval,  and  civil  positions  of 
high  trust  and  re«ponflibility,  bv  their  acts  or  counsel, 
assisted  in  the  establishment,  defense,  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  American  colonies,  and  were  in  truth  the 
founders  of  this  nation.  With  this  end  in  view  it 
seeks  to  collect  and  preserve  manuscripts,  rolls,  and 
records;  to  provide  suitable  commemorations  or 
memorials  relating  to  the  American  colonial  period, 


and  to  inspire  in  its  members  the  paternal  and  patri- 
otic spirit  of  their  tbrotuthers,  and  in  the  community 
respect  and  reverence  tor  those  whose  public  services 
made  our  freedom  and  unity  possible. 

It  was  instituted  in  New  York  city  Aug.  18, 1802, 
and  incorporated  on  Oct.  18,  1892.  It  admits 
to  membership 

Any  male  person  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  ^ears, 
of  good  moral  character  ana  reputation,  who  is  de- 
scended from  an  ancestor  who  fought  in  battle  under 
colonial  authority,  or  who  served  as  a  governor, 
deputy  governor,  lieutenant  grovernor,  or  member  of 
the  Kmg's  Council,  or  as  a  military,  naval,  or  marine 
oiHcer,  soldier,  sailor,  privateer,  or  marine  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  colonies,  or  under  the  banner  of  Great 
Britain  in  North  America,  in  the  ware  in  which  the 
said  colonies  participated,  or  enrolled  men  from  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown,  Va.,  May  13,  1607,  to  the 
battle  of  Lexington^  April  19, 1775,  provided  the  claim 
to  eligibility  is  satisfactorily  based  upon  the  service 
of  an  ancestor  who  performed  duty  as  above  under 
colonial  sanction,  or  British  enlistment  in  North 
America  either  in  garrison,  in  the  field,  or  on  the 
sea ;  or  descended  from  men  who  rendered  conspicu- 
ous civil  service  in  a  period  of  warfare.  Should  there 
be  no  direct  descendant  of  such  propositus,  the  coun- 
cil mav  admit  that  collateral  relative  who  shall  be 
deemed  best  suited  to  represent  such  propositus,  pref- 
erence being  given  to  the  male  line. 

The  New  York  society  was  the  first  to  be 
organized,  and  State  societies  have  been  formed 
since  in  Pennsylvania  (1893),  Maryland  (1893), 
Massachusetts  (1893),  Connecticut  (1893),  the 
District  of  Columbia  (1893),  New  Jersey  (1894), 
Virginia  (1894),  New  Hampshire  (1894),  Ver- 
mont (1894),  Illinois  (1894),  and  Missouri  (1894). 
The  total  membership  is  over  1,000.  The  an- 
nual meetings  are  called  general  courts,  and  are 
held  on  the  anniversary  of  some  conspicuous 
event  in  the  colonial  wars;  thus  the  general 
court  of  the  New  York  society  is  held  on  Dec. 
19,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  over  the 
Narragansett  Indians  on  Dec.  19,  1675. 

The  society  has  established  a  fund  for  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  in  commemoration  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  vic- 
tory by  the  American  colonial  forces  at  Louis- 
bourg.  A  site  located  on  a  well-preserved  re- 
doubt, connected  by  a  causeway  with  the  King's 
Bastion,  where  Gen.  Pepperrell  received  the  keys 
of  the  fortress  from  Gov.  Duchambon  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  troops,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  society.  The  position  is  a  promi- 
nent one,  and  the  memorial  will  be  a  landmark 
from  the  sea  and  shore.  A  design  by  William 
G.  Beatty,  of  the  New  York  society,  has  been 
selected.  It  consists  of  a  plain  doric  shaft  rising 
from  a  square  base,  and  surmounted  by  a  cannon 
ball  as  an  emblem  of  victory.  The  material  to 
be  used  will  be  red  granite  from  St.  George, 
N.  B.,  and  the  height  will  be  about  30  feet.  iSie 
Nova  Scotia  Government  authorities.  Historical 
Society,  and  citizens  are  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  many  Americans  visiting  Cape  Breton 
nave  expressed*  their  pride  and  satisfaction  that 
an  American  patriotic  society  is  to  honor  an 
event  which  refiected  so  much  glory  on  their 
country.  It  is  expected  that  an  old  French  can- 
non will  be  raised  from  the  harbor  of  Lonis- 
bourg  and  mounted  in  the  redoubt  close  by  the 
memorial.  A  memorial  medal  to  be  struck  from 
the  metal  of  old  cannons  found  in  the  vicinity 
is  in  course  of  preparation. 
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The  chairman  of  the  committee  having  this 
monument  in  charge  is  Howiand  Pell.  The 
officers  of  the  general  society  are  as  follow :  Gov- 
ernor-General, Frederic  J.  de  Peyster;  Deputy 
Governor-Generals,  representing  the  State  so- 
cieties, Charles  II.  Murray  (New  York),  James 
Mifflin  (Pennsylvania),  Joseph  L.  Brent  (Mary- 
land), William  P.  Draper  (Massachusetts),  Wil- 
liam Hammersly  (Connecticut),  Francis  A.  Roe 
(District  of  Columbia),  Malcolm  Macdonald  (New 
Jersey),  Henry  0.  Kent  (New  Hampshire),  Ed- 
ward A.  Chittenden  (Vermont),  Henry  Cadle 
(Missouri),  and  Joseph  L.  Lombard  (Illinois); 
Secretary  General,  Howiand  Pell.  It  publishes 
an  **  Annual  Register  of  Officers  and  Members 
of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars"  (New  York, 
1894),  and  the  State  societies  have  issued  various 
historical  monographs.  The  colors  of  the  Colo- 
nial Wars  are  red  and  white.  Its  badge.  No.  4, 
and  rosette,  No.  4a,  are  shown  in  the  plate. 

Sons' of  the  American  Revolution.— This 
society  has  for  its  objects 

To  ]^erpetuate  the  memory  of  the  men  who,  by  their 
services  or  sacrifices  during  the  War  of  the  American 
Ke volution,  achieved  the  independence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people ;  to  unite  and  promote  fellowship  among 
tlieir  desccndantd ;  to  inspire  them  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large  with  a  more  profound  reverence  for  the 
principlcH  of  the  (Tovorument  founded  bjr  our  fore- 
lathen*;  to  encourage  historical  research  in  relation 
to  the  American  Revolution  •  to  acquire  and  preserve 
the  records  of  the  individual  services  of  the  watriots 
of  the  war,  as  well  as  documents,  relics,  and  land- 
marks ;  to  mark  the  scenes  of  the  revolution  by  ap- 
propriate memorials;  to  celebrate  the  anniversaries 
of  the  prominent  events  of  tlie  war;  to  foster  true 
patriotism ;  to  maintain  and  extend  the  institutions  of 
American  freedom ;  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  ex- 
pressed in  the  preamble  to  tlie  Constitution  of  our 
country  and  the  injunctions  of  Washington  in  his 
farewell  address  to  the  American  people. 

It  was  formed  as  the  Sons  of  Revolutionary 
Sires,  at  a  meeting  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
on  Oct.  22,  1875.  Early  in  1889  several  coequal 
State  societies  were  organized  in  other  States, 
which  met  by  delegates  in  New  York  city  on 
April  80, 1881>,  and  organized  the  National  So- 
ciety, Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
State  societies  then  changing  their  names  to 
that  adopted  by  the  National  Society.  It  admits 
to  memoership 

Any  man  who,  being  of  the  age  of  twentv-one  years 
or  over,  and  a  citizen  of  cpood  repute  in  tliu  eomniu- 
nity,  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  an  ancestor  who  was 
at  all  times  unfailing  in  his  loyalty  to  and  renderetl 
actual  service  in  the  cause  of  American  independence, 
either  as  an  officer,  soldier,  seaman,  marine,  militia- 
man, or  minuteman,  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Con- 
tinental Conjrresfi,  or  of  any  one  of  the  several  colonies 
or  States  ;  or  as  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  or  as  a  member  of  a  connuittee  of  safety  or 
correspondence ;  or  as  a  member  of  any  continental, 
provincial,  or  colonial  congress  or  legislature ;  or  as  a 
civil  officer  either  of  one  of  the  colonies  or  States  or 
of  the  National  (lovernment;  or  as  a  recognized  pa- 
triot who  performed  actual  service  bv  overt  acts  of 
resistance  to  the  authority  of  Great  Britain. 

There  are  30  State  societies,  as  follow:  Cali- 
fornia (1875),  Connecticut  (1889),  Vermont  (1889), 
Kentuckv  (1889),  iMassachnsetts  (1889),  Marv- 
land  (1889),  Ohio  (1889),  Missouri  (1889),  New 
Hampshire  (1889).  New  Jersey  (1889).  Minnesota 
(1889),  Delaware  (1889),  Illinois  (1890),  Indiana 
(1890),  Michigan  (1890),  Rhode  Island  (1890), 


Arkansas  (1890),  New  York  (1890),  Wisconsin 
(1890),  District  of  Columbia  (1890),  Nebraska 
(1890),  Virginia  (1890),  West  Virginia  (1890), 
Maine  (1891),  Oregon  and  Washinerton  (1891), 
Kansas  (1892),  Louisiana  (1892),  £)wa  (1893), 
Pennsylvania  (1893),  and  Montana  (1894).  In- 
cluded within  certain  of  these  State  societies  are 
local  chapters,  especially  in  the  larger  States. 
The  State  societies  and  chapters  have  a  member- 
ship of  over  5,000  persons,  or  **  compatriots,"  as 
they  are  officially  designated. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  its  objects  the  vari- 
ous State  societies  of  this  organization  have 
celebrated  anniversaries  of  important  historical 
events  by  organizing  on  such  dates  and  by  hold- 
ing their  special  meetings  .on  others.  Thus,  the 
Massachusetts  society  organized  on  April  19,  in 
commemoration  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Concord,  while  the  Minnesota  society  celebrated 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Trenton,  on  Dec. 
26.  More  than  100  anniversaries  of  important 
events  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  have  been 
celebrated.  This  society  originated  and  organ- 
ized the  annual  popular  observance  of  June  14 
as  Flag  Day,  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  national  st^indard. 
It  has  secured  from  Congress  a  law  providing 
for  the  collection  and  indexing  of  the  records  of 
service  in  the  American  Revolution  now  in  the 
executive  departments  in  Washington,  and  it 
has  obtained  the  use  of  a  fireproof  room  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  deposit  of  rec- 
ords and  documents  of  the  Revolution.  Many  of 
the  State  societies  have  begun  the  collection  of 
books  for  historical  libraries.  The  National  So- 
ciety has  offered  gold  and  silver  medals  to  the 
principal  colleges  of  the  United  States  for  an 
annual  competition  of  essays  on  the  subject  of 
**  The  Principles  of  the  American  Revolution." 
State  societies  use  the  bronze  medal  from  the 
same  die  for  schools.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Society  there  has  been  published  "  The 
Century  Book  for  Young  Americans,"  by  El- 
bridge  S.  Brooks. 

In  Massachusetts  the  society  has  adopted  a 
bronze  marker  for  the  graves  of  Revolutionary 
heroes,  of  handsome  design,  representing  a  min- 
uteman, with  the  letters  on  the  front,  S.  A.  R. 
— Soldier  American  Revolution — and  the  date 
1775.  One  of  these  markers  was  placed  on  the 
grave  of  Lafayette  in  Paris,  with  suitable  cere- 
monies, on  Oct.  19,  1894,  the  date  of  the  anni- 
vei-sary  of  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  by  Nathan 
Appleton.  In  Baltimore  the  Maryland  society 
marked  the  sit«  of  Old  Congress  Hall  with  a 
bronze  tablet ;  and  in  Providence  the  Rhode 
Island  society  placed  a  bronze  tablet  on  the 
Market  building  where  the  British  taxed  tea 
was  burned  in  1775.  Other  memorials  marking 
sites  of  historical  interest  have  been  dedicated 
under  the  auspices  of  different  State  societies. 
In  Connecticut  the  society  has  secured  the  pre- 
servation, as  a  permanent  historical  monument, 
of  the  headquarters  of  Jonathan  Trumbull  (Un- 
cle Jonathan) :  and  in  New  York,  on  Flag  Day, 
the  society  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  monu- 
ment to  commemorate  the  spot  in  Dobb's  Fer^y 
where  Washington  and  Rochambeau  planned  the 
Yorktown  campaign ;  also,  by  the  action  taken 
by  the  New  \ork  society,  the  City  Hall  was 
preserved  from  demolition.    The  officers  of  the 
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National  Society  are :  President-General,  Horace 
Porter ;  Vice-Presidents-General,  Joseph  C. 
Breckinridge,  Thomas  M.  Anderson,  William  K. 
Griffith,  Edwin  S.  Barrett,  and  John  Whitehead ; 
Secretarj^-General,  Franklin  Murphy.  The  col- 
ors of  the  Sons  of  the  American  devolution  are 
blue  and  white — these  being  the  colors  of  Wash- 
ington's staff.  The  badge,  No.  1,  and  the  ro- 
sette, No.  la,  are  shown  on  the  plate. 

Sons  of  the  BeTolution.— This  society  gives 
as  its  object  the  following  statement,  which  is 
contained  in  its  constitution : 

It  being  evident,  from  a  steady  decline  of  a  proper 
celebration  of  the  national  holidays  of  the  united 
States  of  America,  that  popular  concern  in  the  events 
and  men  ^f  the  War  or  tne  Revolution  is  gradually 
declininv,.and  that  such  lack  of  interest  is  attributa- 
ble not  Ro  much  to  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  rapidly 
increasing  flood  of  immigration  from  foreign  countries 
as  to  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  descendants  of  Rev- 
olutionary heroes  to  perform  their  dutv  in  keeping 
before  the  public  mind  the  memory  of  tne  services  of 
their  ancestors  and  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived  : 
therefore  the  society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
has  been  instituted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
men  who  in  the  military,  naval,  and  civil  service  of 
the  colonies  and  of  the  Continental  Congress,  by  their 
acts  or  coun.scl,  achieved  the  independence  of  the 
country,  and  to  further  the  proper  celebration  of  the 
anniversaries  of  the  birthday  of  Washington  and  of 
prominent  events  connected  with  the  War  of  the  Rev- 
olution; to  collect  and  secure  for  preservation  the 
rolls,  records,  and  other  documents  relating  to  that 
period;  to  inspire  the  members  of  the  society  with 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  their  forefathers;  and  to  pro- 
mote the  feeling  of  friendship  among  them. 

It  was  originally  instituted  at  a  meeting  held 
on  Feb.  22, 1876,  called  by  John  A.  Stevens,  then 
reorganized  on  Dec.  4,  1883,  at  Fraunce*s  Tavern 
in  New  York  city,  incorporated  on  May  8,  1884, 
and  a  national  organization  perfected  in  March, 
1890.    It  admits  to  membersnip 

Any  male^rson  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  of 
good  chamcter,  and  a  descendant  of  one  who,  as  a 
military,  naval,  or  marine  officer,  soldier  or  sailor,  or 
marine,  in  actual  service,  under  the  authority  of  any 
of  the  13  colonies  or  States,  or  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  remaining  always  loyal  to  such  authority, 
or  a  descendant  of  one  who  signed  the  Declaration  ot 
Independence,  or  of  one  who,  as  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  or  of  the  Congress  of  any  of 
the  colonies  or  States,  or  as  an  official  appointed  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  any  such  legislative  bodies, 
actually  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  American 
independence  bv  services  rendered  during  the  War  of 
the  Revolution, becoming  thereby  liable  to  conviction 
of  treason  against  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
but  remaining  always  loyal  to  the  authority  of  the 
colonies  or  States. 

Nearly  all  of  the  State  societies  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  have  constitutions  that  permit 
admission  to  membership  by  collateral  descent, 
as  shown  by  the  following  eligibility  clause  in 
the  constitution  of  the  New  York  Stale  society : 

That  when  there  shall  be  no  surviving  issue  in  di- 
rect lineal  succession  from  an  officer,  soldier,  sailor, 
or  marine  who  died  or  was  killed  in  actual  service  as 
aforesaid,  or  from  an  officer  who  received,  by  formal 
resolve,  the  approbation  of  the  Continental  Congress 
for  Revolutionary  services,  or  from  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  claim  of  eligibility 
shall  descend  and  be  limited  to  one  representative  at 
a  time  in  the  nearest  collateral  line  of  descent  from 
such  propositus,  who  may  be  otherwise  qualified  as 
herein  required  and  to  be  designated  by  tne  society ; 


and  no  other  descendants  in  collateral  lines  shall  be 
admitted  in  right  of  any  service  whatever. 

State  societies  exist  in  the  following  24  States : 
New  York  (1876),  Pennsylvania  (1888),  District  of 
Columbia  (1889),  Iowa  (1890),  New  Jersey  (1891), 
Georgia  (1891),  Massachusetts  (1891),  Colorado 
(1892),  Maryland  (1892),  Minnesota  (1893),  Cali- 
fornia (1893),  Ohio  (1893),  Connecticut  (1893), 
New  Hampshire  (1893),  North  Carolina  (1893), 
Illinois  (1894),  Missouri  (1894),  Florida  (1894), 
Alabama  (1894),  West  Virginia  (1894),  Tennessee 
(1894),  Kentucky  (1894),  MonUna  (1894),  and 
South  Carolina  (1894),  with  a  total  membership 
of  upward  of  4,()00  persons. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes,  the 
New  York  society,  with  its  membership  of  over 
1,500  persons,  has  been  most  active.  Besides  ac- 
cumulating a  large  fund  for  the  development  of 
the  general  purposes  of  the  society,  it  has  pub- 
lished addresses  on  Revolutionary  topics,  it  has 
celebrated  events  of  the  Revolution,  and  has  held 
commemorative  church  services  on  Washing- 
ton's Birthday.  Besides  these,  it  has  marked 
8  historical  sites  in  the  metropolis  with  bronze 
tablets,  and  has  erected  a  heroic  statue  in  bronze 
to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Nathan  Hale.  On  Oct. 
19,  1894,  the  anniversary  of  the  surrender  at 
Yorktown,  it  assisted  in  the  unveiling  of  a  mon- 
ument to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion who  are  buried  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  near  Tar- 
ry town.  In  common  with  all  the  State  societies, 
it  has  offered  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  for 
original  essays,  '*  to  contain  not  less  than  1,775 
words  nor  more  than  1,895  words,"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  New  York  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion " ;  also  it  has  offered  a  gold  medal  to  stu- 
dents of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
for  an  essay  on  "  The  Causes  that  led  to  the  War 
of  the  Revolution."  By  such  methods  it  strives 
to  increase  research  in  American  patriotic  his- 
tory, and  to  give  to  the  youth  of  the  United 
States  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  our  fore- 
fathers* natriotism,  devotion,  heroism,  and  sacri- 
fices. The  Massachusetts  society,  at  a  meeting 
held  early  in  1894,  appropriated  funds  from  its 
treasury  to  pay  for  the  placing  of  suitably  framed 
copies  of  (iilbert  Stuart's  portrait  of  George 
Washington  in  every  school  in  Boston.  These 
were  presented  on  Washington's  Birthday,  and 
the  presentation  speech  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  E.  Hale.  The  Pennsylvania  society  has 
also  held  church  services,  and  has  marked  by  a 
large  bowlder,  appropriately  inscribed,  Gulph 
Mill,  where  George  Washington  encamped  in 
1777  before  going  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley 
Forge. 

The  Common  Council  of  Philadelphia  has  do- 
nated the  cannon  along  Water  Street  and  Dela- 
ware Avenue  to  the  Pennsylvania  society  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  same  from  time  to  time 
around  the  monuments  erected  and  to  be  erected 
by  the  society  marking  the  sites  of  battles  of  the 
Revolution  around  and  about  Philadelphia.  The 
Maryland  society  has  offered  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  for  competition  a  large  silver  medal, 
to  be  awarded  by  the  faculty  for  the  best  essay 
on  "The  Principles  fought  for  in  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution."  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia society  has  presented  framed  copies  of 
the  Gilbert  Stuart  portrait  of  George  W^ashing- 
ton  to  the  schools  in  Washington  city.    The  other 
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State  societies  are  still  young,  and  have  as  yet 
accomplished  but  little.  The  officers  of  the  Gen- 
eral Society  are:  General  President,  John  Lee 
Carroll;  General  Vice-President,  Garrett  D.  W. 
Vroom;  Second  General  Vice-President,  John 
Screven;  General  Secretary,  James  M.  Moiit- 
eomery;  Assistant  General  Secretary,  William 
II.  Harris.  The  colors  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution are  buff  and  white,  recalling  the  conti- 
nental uniform.  The  badge.  No.  8,  and  the  ro- 
sette. No.  3a,  are  shown  in  the  plate. 

General  Society  of  the  War  of  1812— This 
society  has  for  its  objects 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  and  Bpirit  of  the  men 
■who  completed  the  work  of  the  Revolution  by  tlie 
victories  of  the  War  of  1812;  to  encourage  research  in 
relation  to  this  event  and  the  publication  of  the  same ; 
the  estAblishment  of  a  librarv  and  iimHeum  for  the 
preservation  of  documents  and  relics  relatin«^  to  said 
war;  care  and  burial  of  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812 
where  it  is  necessary,  and  participation  in  and  promo- 
tion of  the  celebration  ot  the  anniversaries  of  the 
great  events  of  that  war;  to  cherish,  maintain,  and 
extend  the  institutions  of  American  freedom  and  fos- 
ter true  patriotism  and  love  of  country. 

This  society,  originally  organized, by  surviving 
veterans  of  the  War  of  1812  in  a  general  conven- 
tion held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  Independence 
Hall,  Jan.  9, 1854,  as  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion of  the  Defenders  of  the  Country  in  the  War 
of  1812,  was  reorganized  in  January,  1891,  and 
incorporated  under  its  present  title  on  Nov.  19, 
1892.  It  admits  to  membership 
Any  male  person  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
who  participated  in  or  who  is  a  lineal  descendant  ot 
one  who  served  during  the  War  of  1812,  in  the  army, 
navy,  revenue  marine,  or  privateer  service  of  tlie 
United  States,  ofterinar  proof  thereof  satisfactory  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  of  good  moral  char- 
acter and  reputation.  In  case  of  failure  of  lineal  de- 
scendants of  an  actual  participant  in  the  war  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  one  collateral  descendant, 
whom  the  board  of  directors  deems^  worthy,  may  be 
admitted  to  represent  the  said  participant. 

There  are  4  Stat«  societies,  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  is  the  parent  organization ;  tHat 
of  Maryland,  originally  organized  on  April  1, 
1842,  as  the  Association  of  l!he  Defenders  of  Bal- 
timore in  1814 ;  that  of  Connecticut,  organized 
on  April  5,  1894:  and  that  of  Massachusetts,  or- 
ganized on  April  3, 1894 ;  having  a  total  mem- 
bership of  over  500  pei-sons,  including  40  sur- 
viving veterans.  The  regular  meetings  of  the 
General  Society  are  held  on  June  19,  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
United  States  against  Great  Britain.  The  w^ork 
of  the  General  Society  has  thus  far  been  re- 
stricted chiefly  to  the  publication  of  historical 
memoirs.  These  have  included  "  Memoir  of 
Hon.  Joel  Barlow  Sutherland,  First  President 
of  the  Societv  of  War  of  1812,"  bv  Charles 
Sutherland  (1894);  "Sketch  of  Mililary  Career 
of  Maj.-Gen.  George  Izard,  U.  S.  A.,"  by  Gabriel 
E.  Manigault ;  "  Sketch  of  Life  and  Services  of 
Maj.-Gen.  Duncan  Mc Arthur,  U.  S.  A.,"  by 
Thomas  McA.  Anderson  ;  and  "Brief  Ilistorv  of 
the  Society  of  War  of  1812,"  by  Henry  H.  Bellas. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Maryland  Chapter  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  occupation  of 
Port  McIIenry  by  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
North  Point  were  patriotically  celebrated  on 
Sept.  12, 1894.    At  the  fort  itself  the  birth  of  the 


**  Star-Span^fled  Banner  "  was  the  special  theme 
of  the  orations  and  odes.  The  officers  of  the 
General  Society  are :  President  General,  John 
Cadwalader;  Vice-Presidents  General,  John  B. 
Porter  for  Pennsylvania,  FeHx  McCurley  for 
Maryland,  George  B.  Sanford  for  Connecticut, 
and^Villiam  L.  willey  for  Massachusetts;  Sec- 
retary General,  Henry  H.  Bellas;  Assistant  Sec- 
retary General,  Charles  F.  B.  Philbrook.  The 
colors  of  the  society  are  dark  blue,  black,  and 
white.  The  badire,  No.  6,  and  the  rosette.  No. 
6a,  are  given  in  the  plate. 

The  National  Society  of  tlie  Colonial 
Dames  of  America.— This  society  has  for  its  ob- 
jects 

To  collect  manuscripts,  traditions,  relics,  and  me- 
mentoes of  bygone  aay«  for  preservation ;  to  com- 
memorate the  success  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  consequent  birth  of  our  glorious  republic ;  to  dif- 
fuse healthful  and  intelligeut  information  in  what- 
ever concerns  the  past  and  tends  to  create  popular 
interest  in  American  history,  and  with  a  true  spirit  of 
patriotism  seek  to  inspire  genuine  love  of  country  in 
every  heart  within  its  ran^e  of  influence  j  to  promote 
social  intercourse  and  fellowship  among  its  nicmbcrs 
now  and  in  all  the  future ;  and  to  teach  the  voun^ 
tliat  it  is  a  sacred  obligation  to  do  justice  and  nonor 
to  heroic  ancestors  whose  ability,  valor,  sufferings,  and 
achievementb  arc  beyond  all  praise. 

It  was  organized  in  New  York  on  May  23,  1890, 
and  incorporated  on  April  13,  1891.  The  so- 
ciety admits  to  membersnip 

Women  who  are  legitimately  descended  in  their 
own  persons  from  some  ancestor  of  worthy  life  who 
came  to  reside  in  an  American  colony  prior  to  1776, 
and  who  was  efficient  in  the  service  of  the  country 
either  in  the  founding  of  a  town  or  a  commonwealtn 
that  has  survived  and  developed  into  importance, 
who  held  an  important  position  in  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment, or  who  as  a  statesman  or  officer  contributed  to 
the  achievement  of  American  independence  through 
which  was  created  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  invited  to  join  the  society 
by  members  w-ho  are  willing  to  consult  the 
proper  authorities  and  initiate  the  candidate  in 
the  various  duties  required  of  members.  No 
self-introduction  is  permitted.  All  of  the  13 
original  States  are  well  represented  by  members 
who  are  scattered  all  over  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  standing  rule  of  this  organization  to  hold 
commemorative  entertainments  twice  a  year.  A 
valuable  library  has  been  collected  and  relics 
preserved.  Papers  from  family  archives,  giving 
information  concerning  prominent  persons  of 
Revolutionarv  times  are  read  at  the  monthly 
meetings.  The  officers  are :  President,  Mrs.  Ar- 
chibald G.  King ;  First  Vice-President,  Mi-s.  John 
L.  Gardiner;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter Rutherfurd;  secretary,  Mrs.  John  K.  Van 
Rensselaer.  The  colors  of  the  Dames  are  gray 
and  white.  Its  badge,  No.  7,  is  shown  in  the 
plate. 

Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Amex^ 
ica. — This  society  has  for  its  objects 
To  collect  manuscripts,  traditions,  relics,  and  me- 
mentoes of  byj?one  davs  for  preservation ;  and  a  loan 
exhibition  shall  be  held  from  time  to  time,  as  the  so- 
ciety may  direct,  to  commemorate  the  success  of  the 
American  Kevolution  and  consequent  birth  of  our 
glorious  republic  ;  to  ditfuse  healthful  and  intelligent 
information  in  whatever  concerns  the  past  and  tends 
to  create  popular  interest  in  American  history,  and 
with  a  true  spirit  of  patriotism  seek  to  inspire  jren- 
uine  love  of  country  in  every  heart  within  its  range 
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of  influence  ;  and  to  teach  the  young  that  it  i»  a  sacred 
obligation  to  do  justice  and  honor  to  heroic  ancestors 
whose  ability,  valor,  sulfcrings,  and  achievements  are 
beyond  all  praise. 

The  National  Society  was  organized  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  on  May  19,  18i)2,  by  delegates 
from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware  State  organizations.  It  admits  to 
memberships 

Women  who  are  descended  in  their  own  right  from 
some  ancestor  of  worthy  life  who  camo  to  reside  in 
an  American  colony  prior  to  1750,  which  ancestor  or 
some  one  of  his  descendants,  being  a  lineal  ascendant 
of  the  applicant,  shall  have  rendered  efficient  service 
to  his  country  during  the  colonial  period,  either  in 
the  founding  of  a  commonwealth  or  of  an  institution 
which  has  survived  and  developed  into  importance, 
or  who  shall  have  held  an  Important  position  in  the 
colonial  government,  and  who  by  distinguished  serv- 
ices shall  have  contributed  to  the  founding  of  this 
frcat  and  powerful  nation.  Services  rendered  attor 
783  not  recognized. 

But "  no  person  shall  be  a  candidate  for  admis- 
sion unless  invited  and  proposed  by  one  member 
and  seconded  by  another  member  of  the  society, 
to  whom  the  candidate  must  be  well  known,  and 
by  whom  she  shall  be  recommended.**  The  total 
membership  is  about  1,500  persons. 

According  to  the  constitution,  the  National 
Society  is  divided  into  State  societies,  composed 
of  the  13  original  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Branches  have  been  established  in 
the  non-colonial  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
California,  but  the  members  of  these  must  be 
entered  in  the  State  societies  where  their  lineage 
lies  and  to  which  their  initiation  fees  must  be 
paid.  In  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes 
the  National  Society  has  attempted  but  little 
beyond  organization  and  administration,  but  the 
State  societies  have  been  active.  In  New  York 
announcements  have  been  made  for  a  series  of 
patriotic  lectures;  a  library  of  colonial  litera- 
ture has  been  made,  and  a  room  for  the  use  of 
the  Dames  and  their  library  has  been  placed  at 
their  disposal  by  the  authorities  of  Columbia 
College.  In  Philadelphia  they  celebrated  Flag 
Dav  with  patriotic  ceremonies  in  Independence 
Hall,  and  they  have  made  application  for  the 
custody  of  "  the  Statehouse  building,  with  its 
museum,  room  by  room,  as  vacated  by  the  pres- 
ent occupants,  to  be  restored  by  the  said  society 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  original  colonial  con- 
dition, and  to  be  kept  by  them  in  complete  re- 
pair." They  have  also  arranged  for  a  series  of 
patriotic  lectures,  and  have  offered  a  prize  for 
the  best  essay  upon  colonial  history  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  of  the  Girls'  Nor- 
mal School.  They  have  made  application  to 
present  51  photogravure  pictures  of  Washington 
to  51  public  schools  in  Philadelphia,  the  presen- 
tations to  be  made  with  appropriate  exercises. 
In  Baltimore  they  have  secured  clubrooms, 
which  they  have  arranged  to  furnish  in  ohi 
colonial  style.  The  South  Carolina  Society  pro- 
poses to  form  branches  in  old  colonial  centers 
for  the  preservation  of  local  records ;  and  the 
Virginia  State  Society  has  organized  a  branch 
composed  of  members  residing  in  New  York 
city  for  the  study  of  the  historv  and  traditions 
of  Virginia.  The  officers  of  the  i^ational  Society 
are:  President,  Mrs.  Justine  V.  R.  Townsend ; 
First  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Beverly  Kennon ;  Sec- 
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ond  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Banning; 
Secretarv,  Mrs.  William  B.  Reed ;  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  J.  J.  Jackson.  The  colors  of  the 
society  are  blue  and  yellow.  Its  badge.  No.  9, 
is  shown  in  the  plate. 

Daughters  of  the  ReYolntion.— This   so- 
ciety has  for  its  objects 

To  keep  alive  among  its  mombere  and  their  de- 
scendants, and  througnout  the  coiinnunity,  the  pa- 
triotic spirit  of  the  men  and  women  who  achieved 
American  independence ;  to  collect  and  secure  for 

5 reservation  the  manascript  rolls,  records,  and  other 
ocuments  relating  to  the  War  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  provide  a  place  for  their  preservation  and 
a  fund  for  their  purchase;  to  encourage  historical 
research  in  relation  to  such  Revolution,  and  to  pub- 
lish its  results ;  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  proper 
celebrations  of  prominent  events  relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  War  of  the  Revolution  ;  to  promote 
social  intercourse  and  the  feeling  of  fellowship  among 
its  members;  and  provide  a  home  for  and  furnish  as- 
sistance to  such  as  may  be  impoverished,  when  it  is 
in  their  power  to  do  so. 

It  was  organized  on  Aug.  20,  1891,  and  incor- 
porated as  a  National  Society  on  Sept.  1,  1891. 
It  admits  to  membership 

Any  woman  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years  who 
is  a  lineal  descendant  from  an  ancestor  who  was  a 
military,  naval,  or  marine  otiicer,  soldier,  sailor,  or 
marine  in  actual  service  under  the  authority  of  any 
of  the  13  colonies  or  States,  or  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  remained  always  loyal  to  such  au- 
thority, or  a  descendant  of  one  who  signed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  or  of  one  who,  as  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress  or  of  the  Congress  of  any 
of  the  colonics  or  States,  or  as  an  otHcial  appoint- 
ed bv  or  under  the  authoritv  of  any  such  representa- 
tive oodies,  actually  assisted  in  the  establishmcot  of 
American  independence  by  service  rendered  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  becoming  thereby  liable 
to  conviction  of  treason  against  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  but  remained  always  loyal  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  colonies  or  States. 

In  this  organization  are  State  societies  and  va- 
rious local  chapters.  Each  State  names  its  own 
officers  and  can  make  its  own  by-laws,  but  alle- 
giance from  all,  is  required  to  the  constitution 
of  the  General'  Society,  and  the  certificate  of 
membership  is  issued  by  the  General  Society. 
The  society  is  represented  at  present  in  30 
StHtes,  and  has  more  than  1,500  lineal  descend- 
ants of  Revolutionary  ancestors  enrolled  among 
its  members.  The  celebration  of  all  prominent 
historical  events  are  notably  observed.  The  Gen- 
eral Society  celebrates  the  anniversaries  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington,  Washington's  Birthday, 
and  the  Evaciwtion  of  the  City  of  New  York  by 
the  British.  The  State  organizations  celebrate 
such  Revolutionary  events  as  are  especially  fa- 
mous in  each  ]>articnlar  St-ate.  In  New  York  city 
they  celebrated  the  one  hundred  and  eleventh 
anniversary  of  the  evacuation  of  New  York  city 
by  an  entertainment  consisting  of  tableaux  and 
songs  illustrating  American  history  from  the 
time  of  Columbus  to  the  World's  Fair.  Also 
twice  they  have  met  on  the  anniversarv  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington  in  the  Governor's  lloom  in 
the  City  Hall  and  held  patriotic  exercises.  In  * 
New  Jersey  they  hnve  observed  the  one  hundred 
and  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth with  a  pilgrimage  to  the  battle  field,  and 
at  Trenton  and  elsewhere  in  the  State,  as  in 
Princeton,  they  have  celebrated  important  his- 
torical events  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
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The  National  Society  publishes  in  New  York 
city  a  quarterly,  "  Magazine  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Kevolution/'  The  officers  of  the  General  So- 
ciety are:  Founder  General,  Mrs.  Flora  A.  Dar- 
ling ;  President  General,  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Steers  ; 
Secretary  General,  Mrs.  D.  Phcenix  Ingrahara. 
The  badge  is  shown  at  No.  10,  and  the  colors  are 
buff  and  blue,  similar  to  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.   Its  rosette  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Sons. 

Daaghters  of  the  Ameriean  ReYolution. — 
This  society  has  for  its  objects 

(1)  To  perpetuate  the  nictnory  and  ftpirit  of  the  men 
and  women  who  achieved  American  independence 
by  the  acquisition  and  protection  of  hititoncal  Bpot8 
and  the  erection  of  mouumentM ;  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  hitttorical  ret«earch  in  relation  to  tlie  Kevolu- 
tion  and  the  publication  of  its  results ;  by  the  preaer- 
vation  of  documents  and  relics,  and  the  records  of  the 
individual  services  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  pa- 
triots ;  and  by  the  promotion  of  celebrations  of  all  jia- 
triotic  anniversaries.  (2)  To  carrv  out  the  injunction 
of  Washington  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  Ameri- 
ean people,  **  To  promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  im- 
poitance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
Knowledge,"  thus  developing  an  enlightened  public 
opinion,  and  atlbrdlng  to  young  and  old  such  advan- 
tages as  shall  develop  in  them  the  largest  capacity  for 
performing  the  duties  of  an  American  citizen.  (3) 
To  cherish,  maintain,  and  extend  the  institutions  of 
American  freedom,  to  foster  true  patriotism  and  love 
of  country,  and  to  aid  in  securing  for  mankind  all  the 
blessings  of  liberty. 

It  was  organized  in  Washington  city  on  Oct. 
11,  1800,  and  incorporated  on  June  8,' 1891.  It 
admits  to  membership 

Any  woman  who  is  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and 
who  is  descended  from  a  man  or  woman  who,  with 
unfailing  lovalty,  rendered  material  aid  to  the  cause 
of  indepenaencc,  from  a  recognized  patriot,  a  soldier 
or  sailor  or  a  civil  otiicer  in  one  of  the  several  colo- 
nies or  States,  or  of  the  United  Colonies  or  States; 
provided  that  the  applicant  be  acceptable  to  tlie  so- 
ciety. 

This  society  is  organized  into  local  chapters. 
Wherever  there  are  12  or  more  membei-s.  local 
chapters  may  be  formed.  These  ai'e  sometimes 
named  from  some  woman  who  lived  prior  to 
1820.  Especially  has  this  been  the  case  in  (Con- 
necticut, where  there  are  34  chapters,  of  which 
number  two  thirds  are  named  for  women  who 
bravely  bore  their  part  during  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  but  whose  names  were  almost  forgotten. 
The  society  has  organized  in  everv  St^te  and  Ter- 
ritory except  Alaska,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
North  Dakota,  and  Utah.  Over  8,000  women 
have  been  admitted  to  membership.  The  annual 
meeting,  called  a  Continental  Congress,  is  held 
in  Washington  city  during  the  week  in  which 
Feb.  22  falls.  Toward  the  accomplishment  of  its 
objects  the  various  chapters  have  inaugurated 
and  taken  part  in  numerous  celebrations  and 
anniversaries:  thus  Bunker  Hill  day  was  cele- 
brated with  litprary  and  patriotic  exercises  by 
the  Martha  Washington  (-hapter  in  Maryland 
and  in  the  District  of  ('olumbia.  The  Old  jfilock 
House  (Fort  Pitt)  was  given  to  the  Pittsburg 
Chapter,  who  are  raising  funds  to  repair  it.  In 
New  York  steps  have  l)een  suggested  toward  en- 
dowing a  chair  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
History  in  Barnard  College,  as  that  was  New 
York  city's  first  woman's  college  of  standing. 
The  officers  of  the  National  Society  are :  Presi- 
dent General,  Mrs.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson ;  Vice- 


President  General  in  charjEfe  of  organization, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Geer;  Vice-Presidents  General,  Mi-s. 
William  R.  Beale,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Dickins,  Miss 
Eugenia  Washington,  Mrs.  A.  Howard  Clarke, 
Miijs  Ella  Loraine  Dorsey,  Mrs.  Harry  Heth, 
Mrs.  R.  Ogden  Doremus,  Mrs.  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan, 
Mrs.  Schuyler  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A. 
Hill,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lockwood,  Mrs.  John  Ritchie, 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Brackett,  Miss  Virginia  Miller,  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Shepaixl,  Mrs.  Joshua  Wilbour,  Mrs.  Hoke 
Smith,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Backbum,  Mrs.  Richard  Hays, 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Gannett ;  Secretaries  General, 
Mrs.  Edward  Goodfellow  and  Miss  Mary  Desha. 
The  National  Society  publishes  in  Washington 
"The  American  Monthly  Magazine/'  under  the 
editorship  of  Mary  S.  Lockwood.  The  badge  of 
the  society  is  shown  at  No.  12,  and  its  colors  are 
blue  and  white,  similar  to  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  whose  rosette  it  also  uses. 

United  States  Dauffhters,  1776-1812.— 
This  society  has  for  its  object 
To  secure  the  genealogies,  facts,  and  traditions  of 
the  fouudcnj  of  Anierica,  where  tliey  came  from,  the 
vessels  they  arrived  in,  their  descendants,  and  reeords 
of  service  m  the  French  war,  in  the  Revolution,  an'd 
War  of  1812.  These  facts,  Kupplcinented  with  inter- 
esting legends  of  conspicuous  characters  that  have 
passed  over  the  cable  ol  time  from  father  to  son,  fonii 
the  basis  of  history  and  famish  memoirs  and  bio- 
fi^raphical  sketches  of  prominent  men  and  women  who 
have  given  history  to  the  world  through  words  and 
deeds. 

It  was  founded  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Sept 
19,  1892,  the  anniversary  of  the  announcement 
of  Perry's  victory  in  1813,  and  was  incorporated 
in  Ohio  in  1892.    It  admits  to  membership 

Ladies  who  are  lineal  descendants  from  an  ancestor 
who  assisted  in  the  war  of  1776-1812,  either  os  a  mili- 
tary or  naval  otiicer,  a  soldier,  or  a  sailor,  or  in  any 
way  gave  aid  to  the  cause,  provided  alwa^'S  that  the 
society  reserves  to  itself  the  privilege  of  rejecting  any 
nomination  that  may  not  be  acceptable  to  it. 

State  societies  exist  in  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
New  York,  and  Maryland.  The  General  Society 
meets  at  intervals  of  several  years  on  Jan.  8,  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  The 
custody  of  the  unfinished  Chalmette  monument 
has  been  given  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  United  Slates' Daughters,  1776-1812,  in  Lou- 
isiana, and  an  effort  will  be  made  by  this  society 
to  secure  funds  for  its  completion.  The  officers 
of  the  General  Society  are:  President.  Mrs.  S. 
A.  Webster;  Secretary,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Ludin.  Its 
colors  are  blue  and  gray. 

Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati.— This  society 
was  incorporated  in  New  York  on  Dec.  28,  1894, 
and  admits  to  membership  **  women  who  are  di- 
rect lineal  descendants  of  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  or  navy  who  took  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle  with  Great  Britain  and  who  were 
entitled  to  original  membership  in  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  or  who  would  nave  been  entitled 
to  such  membership  had  they  lieen  living  at  the 
close  of  the  war."  Its  officers  are :  President,  Mrs. 
James  N.  Lawlon ;  Secretary.  Mrs,  M.  R.  Ferris, 

Mayflower  Society. — A  society  composed  ex- 
clusively of  descendants  of  those  who  came  over 
in  the  "  Mayflower,"  and  to  include  both  men 
and  women,  held  a  preliminary  meeting  on  Dec. 
22,  1894,  and  is  now  in  process  of  organization. 

Of  the  foregoing  societies,  the  General  Societv 
of  the  War  of  1812  is  the  only  one  to  which 
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the  joint  resolation  of  Congress  approved  Sept, 
25,  1890,  applies.  That  resolution  says:  "The 
distinctive  badges  adopted  by  military  societies 
of  men  who  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  may  be  worn  upon  all  occasions 
of  ceremony  by  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
United  States  who  are  members  of  said  organiza- 
tions in  their  own  right,"  and  is  held  to  refer 
specially  to  the  4  societies ;  the  Cincinnati,  the 
War  of  1812,  the  Aztec  Club,  and  the  Loyal  Le- 
gion. The  following  are  therefore  distinctly  ac- 
cepted as  military  orders : 

Soeiety  of  the  Cincinnati.— This  society  has 
for  its  object 

To  perpetuate,  therefore,  as  well  the  remembrance 
of  this  vast  event  [the  War  of  the  Revolution]  as  the 
mutual  friendships  which  have  been  formed  under 
the  pressure  of  common  danger,  and  in  many  in- 
stances cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  parties,  the  otli- 
cenj  of  the  American  anny  do  hereby,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  associate,  coDi^titute,  and  combine 
themselves  into  one  Society  of  Friends,  to  endure  as 
long  as  they  shall  endure,  or  any  of  their  closest  male 
posteitty,  and  in  failure  thereof,  the  collateral  branches 
wlio  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  becoming  its  support- 
ers and  members. 

It  was  organized  on  May  13, 1788,  by  the  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  officers  that  served  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary army.  The  first  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety was  held  in  the  Verplanck  House,  near 
Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  then  the  headquarters  of  Baron 
Steuben,  and  at  that  time  George  Washington 
was  requested  to  act  as  presiding  officer.  The 
first  general  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia 
on  May  7,  1784,  at  wnich  delegates  ffom  the  12 
original  States  were  present,  and  where  an  amend- 
ed constitution  was  adopted  (under  which  a  so- 
ciety was  authorized  and  organized  in  France), 
but  which  constitution  was  not  ratified  by  the 
State  societies.  Membership  was  restricted  by 
the  proposed  amended  constitution  to 

All  continental  officers  who  had  served  with  honor 
and  resigned  after  three  years'  service  as  officers,  or 
who  hod  been  rendered  supernumerary  and  honor- 
ably discharged,  in  one  of  the  several  'reductions  of 
the*  American  army,  or  who  had  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  all  French  officers  who  had  served 
in  the  co-operating  army  under  Count  d'Estaing,  or 
auxiliary  army  under  Count  dc  Rochambeau,  and 
held  or  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  for  such  serv- 
ices, or  who  hod  commanded  a  French  fleet  or  ship 
of  war  on  the  American  coast,  were  entitled  to  be- 
come original  members. 

This  having  failed  of  adoption,  the  member- 
ship was  restricted  to  "  the  eldest  male  posterity 
of  the  officers  of  the  American  Army  of  the 
Revolution,  and  in  failure  thereof  the  collateral 
branches  who  shall  be  judged  worthy  of  becom- 
ing its  supporters  and  members,"  and  in  failure 
of  direct  male  descent,  to  male  descendants 
through  intervening  female  descendants. 

There  are  at  present  State  societies  in  Massa- 
chusetts (1783),  New  York  (17aS),  New  Jersev 
(1783),  Rho<le  Island  (1783),  Maryland  (1783), 
South  Carolina  (1783),  Pennsylvania  (1783),  Con- 
necticut (revived  in  1893),  and  a  society  was  or- 
ganized under  the  amended  constitution  of  1783 
in  France  which  was  disbanded  in  1793  and  re- 
vived in  1887.  The  entire  membership  is  now 
about  500.  The  State  societies  meet  annually, 
and  the  General  Society  once  in  three  years.    On 


the  monument  at  Temple  Hill,  New  Windsor, 
N.  Y.,  the  society  has  placed  a  tablet  with  the 
inscription:  "On  this  site  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  was  born.  May  10,  1783,  at  the  last 
Cantonment  of  the  American  Army,  and  it  still 
lives  to  perjietiiate  the  memories  of  the  Revolu- 
tion." The  present  general  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent General,  vacant  (held  by  Hamilton  Fish 
from  1854  until  his  death,  in  1893) ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent General,  Robert  M.  Mclmne;  Secretary 
General,  Asa  B.  Gardiner.  The  colors  of  the 
Cincinnati  are  light  blue  and  white.  Its  eagle, 
as  the  badge  is  called,  is  shown  in  the  plate,  No. 
2,  and  its  rosette  is  No.  2a. 

Tlie  Society  of  the  War  of  1812 —This  so- 
ciety was  instituted  in  New  York  city  on  Jan.  8, 
1826,  by  a  number  of  officers  who  fought  in  the 
second  war  of  independence,  as  the  War  of  1812 
was  then  called.  In  1848  the  society  absorbed 
an  organization  known  as  the  **  Veteran  Corps 
of  Artillery,'*  which  had  been  founded  by  vst- 
erans  of  the  Revolution  in  1790,  and  which  had 
taken  part  in  the  War  of  1812  as  an  attache«l 
company  of  the  Third  Regiment  New  York 
State  Artillery  (now  Eighth  Battalion  Infantry, 
N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.).  In  1890  the  22  surviving  veteran 
members  of  this  society  adopted  a  new  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws,  and  themselves  incorporated 
the  society  under  its  old  name.  It  is  a  military 
society,  as  defined  by  the  joint  resolve  of  the 
United  States  Congress  of  Sept.  25,  1890,  and 
the  only  one  existing  coming  under  said  resolve 
for  the  War  of  1812.  It  has  for  its  object 
To  inspire  among  the  members  and  among  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  natriotic  spirit  of  those  who,  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
service  on  private  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States 
bearing  commissions  of  letters  of  marquo  and  reprisal 
from  the  United  States  during  that  war,  defended 
their  country  against  hostile  encroachments  on  its 
rights  and  interests,  and  caused  its  sovereignty  and 
independence  to  be  respected ;  to  inculcate  and  main- 
tain tho  great  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  for 
which  they  contend ;  to  collect  and  preserve  the 
manuscript  rolls,  recorfls,  and  other  documents  re- 
lating to  that  war,  and  to  coinmemonite  the  land  and 
naval  victories  of  the  American  arms  in  that  war;  to 
undertake  and  assist  in  the  erection  of  proper  memo- 
rials thereof;  to  perpetuate  the  mutual  friendships 
formed  in  that  war  under  the  pressure  of  coniinon 
danger,  and  to  promote  fellowship  among  the  mem- 
bers'of  every  degree;  to  participate  in  the  celebration 
of  other  historic  patriotic  events  of  national  impor- 
tance, and  generally  to  take  such  measures— ))atriotic, 
benevolent,  and  social — as  may  conduce  to  the  gen- 
eral, intendment  of  this  institution  and  better  accom- 
plishment of  the  objects  thereof. 

It  admits  to  membership  as  original  members 
Any  defender  of  the  country  in  the  War  of  1812  who 
served  honorably  in  the  annies  or  navies  of  the 
United  States  in  that  war,  and  who  shall  solely  by 
reason  of  said  service  be  entitled,  under  the  laws  of 
tho  United  States,  to  have  his  name  placed  upon  the 
pension  rolls  of  the  United  States. 

Also  it  admits  to  hereditary  membership 
The  proper  descendants  of  commis.sioned  officers, 
aida-ac-camp,  and  commanding  officei*8  of  private 
armed  vessels  of  the  United  States;  and  the,  proper 
descendant«<  of  ori^rinal  and  hereditary  members  of 
this  institution  heretofore  duly  admitted ;  and  the 
proper  descendants  of  original  members  in  military 
societies  formed  prior  to  Jan.  8, 1856,  by  men  who 
served  in  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  United  States 
in  the  War  of  1812;  and  hereditary  members  hereto- 
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fore  admitted  in  such  military  societies  and  their 
proper  dcsceudants ;  and  tlic  proper  descendant}*  of 
the  veteran  dclcjarates  to  the  national  conventions  of 
the  soldiere  of  the  War  of  1812,  held  respectively  in 
the  citv  of  Philadelphia  on  Jan.  9,  IRM,  and  in'the 
city  of  Washinffton  on  Jan.  8,  1855:  Provided,  Tho 
actual  military  or  sea  service  of  the  oriffinal  member 
or  propositus  ?rom  whom  descent  is  derived  was  such 
ant  would  have  made  him  eligible  to  original  member- 
ship in  this  institution. 

There  are  less  than  100  members,  including  6 
surviving  veterans.  The  annual  meeting  is  held 
on  Jan.  8,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans;  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New 
York  city  have  by  special  resolution  granted  to 
this  society  the  use  of  the  Governor's  room  in 
City  Hall  for  such  meetings  in  perpetuity.  In 
the  accomplishment  of  its  purposci*  this  society 
has  collected  a  large  number  of  valuable  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  war,  which  it  will  eventu- 
ally cause  to  be  published.  Its  officers  are: 
President  and  Commandant,  Rev.  Morgan  Dix ; 
Vice-President  and  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Asa  B. 
Gardiner;  Secretary  and  Adjutant,  Henry  Chaun- 
cey,  Jr.  The  colors  of  the  society  are  red  and 
blue.  Its  badge.  No.  5,  and  its  rosette,  No.  5a, 
are  shown  in  the  plate. 

Aztec  Clnb  or  1847.— This  society  has  for 
its  object 

To  keep  alive  the  traditions  that  cluster  about  the 
names  of  those  otticers  of  the  army,  navy,  and  marine 
corps  who  took  part  in  the  Mexican  War  of  184e-'48. 

It  was  founded  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  Oct.  13, 
1847,  and  incorporated  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  Dec.  20, 1892.  It  admits  to  membership 
The  officers  who  inaugurated  the  Aztec  Club  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  on  Oct.  18,  1847,  or  those  who  were 
eligible  as  oHicers ;  and,  in  addition,  ^  to  provide  for 
the  continuance  of  the  club  in  confonnity  with  the 
resolution  of  September,  1874,  eaoh  primary  member 
admitted  upon  personal  application  may  nominate  as 
his  successor  his  son  or  a  blood  relative,  who  during 
the  life  of  the  primarv  shall  be  known  as  an  associate 
member,  and  entitlea  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  club 
except  that  of  voting,  and  upon  the' death  of  the 
primary  shall  be  entitled  as  his  representative  to  full 
membership.^^ 

On  its  rolls  are  the  names  of  230  persons.  The 
Aztec  Club  holds  annual  meetings  on  Oct.  13 
each  year,  which  it  celebrates  with  a  banquet. 
It  has  a  large  collection  of  photographs,  maps, 
historical  facts,  etc.,  and  it  also  publishes  his- 
torical monographs.  Its  officers  are :  President, 
John  P.  Hatch ;  Vice-President  and  Treasurer, 
DcLancey  Floyd-Jones;  Secretary,  Horatio  G. 
Gibson ;  Assistant  Secretary,  Mark  B.  Hatch. 
The  colors  are  those  of  Mexico— red,  green,  and 
white — and  the  rosette,  No.  8,  is  shown  in  the 
plate.    The  badge  is  shown  at  No.  8a. 

Among  the  survivors  of  the  civil  war  there  has 
been  organized  a  military  society  known  as  the 
Military  Order  of  the  IJoyal  Legion,  in  which 
memb)ership  is  restricted  to  officers  who  were 
actually  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  their  eldest  male  descendants.  (See 
** Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1887,  page  445.) 
There  are  also  special  societies  of  the  members 
of  various  armies,  as  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, Soc'iety  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  So- 
ciety of  the  Army  of  West  Virginia,  and  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.     Mention  must 


also  be  made  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic: the  Union  Veteran  Legion  (see  "Annual 
Cyclopjedia,"  vol.  xii,  page  322),  composed  of 
those  who  **  volunteered  prior  to  July  1,  1863, 
for  a  term  of  three  years  " ;  the  Regular  Army 
and  Navy  Union,  composed  of  honorably  dis- 
charged ex-members  of  the  regular  army :  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States ;  Medal 
of  Honor  Legion,  composed  of  those  who  during 
the  civil  war  were  awarded  medals  of  honor  (see 
"  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1887,  page  463) ;  and 
the  Sons  of  Veterans,  composed  of  "  lineal  de- 
scendants over  twenty-one  years  of  age  of  honor- 
ably discharged  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines  who 
served  in  the  late  civil  war."  Besides  the  fore- 
going, there  are  two  important  naval  organiza- 
tions, viz.,  the  Naval  Oraerof  the  United  States, 
analogous  to  the  Cincinnati,  and  the  Loyal  Le- 
gion, being  limited  to  Commissioned  officers  and 
their  descendant-s  and  such  enlisted  men  as  were 
decorated  with  the  United  States  medal  of  honor 
(its  badge  is  shown  at  No.  11.  and  its  button  at 
No.  11a,  in  the  plate),  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Naval  Veterans,  composed  of  those  who 
served  during  the  period  of  the  civil  war. 

The  MiHtary  and  Naral  Order  of  the 
United  States.  — The  following  declaration 
shows  the  object  of  the  society : 

Whereas,  In  the  providence  of  God,  victory  crowned 
the  efforts  of  the  forces  engaged  in  etitabliiihing  and 
maintaining  the  principles  contended  for  by  the 
American  colonies,  nnd,  later,  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  the  conflicts  known  as  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  the  War  with  Tripoli,  the  War  of  1812, 
and  the  Mexican  War,  against  foreiarn  foes,  the  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Order  of  the  United  States  hos  been 
instituted  to  honor  and  perpetuate  the  names  of  brave 
and  loyal  men ;  to  keep  in  mind  the  memory  of  their 
glorious  deeds  and  the  victories  which  they  helped 
to  (;ain ;  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  fellowship  omonf^ 
the  companions  of  the  order;  to  foster  the  cultivation 
of  military  and  noval  science ;  and  to  maintain  na- 
tional honor,  union,  and  independence. 

It  was  instituted  on  Dec.  27,  1894,  and  incor- 
porated on  Jan.  15,  1895.  There  were  20  origi- 
nal members  representing  the  various  wars  men- 
tioned, and  since  a  large  number  have  joined  the 
order.    The  eligibility  clause  is  as  follows : 

Any  male  person  above  the  age  of  twenty -one 
years,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  jjood  moral 
character  and  reputation,  shall  be  eligible  to  compan- 
ionship in  this  order,  upon  further  qualifying  as  here- 
inafter provided.  Members  shall  be  known  as  "  com- 
panions," and  shall  be  either  "  veteran  companions  " 
or  "hereditary  companions."  Veteran  companions 
shall  be  commissioned  otticers  in  the  army,  navy,  or 
marine  corps  of  the  United  States,  or  honorably  dia- 
char^ed  therefrom,  who  did  active  field,  gorrisbn,  or 
naval  duty  in  any  of  the  wars  hereafter  desitrnated, 
as  a  soldieV,  sailor,  or  marine  in  the  ntrvice  of  one  of 
the  States  or  of  the  United  States ;  and  also  persons 
who  did  such  active  field,  garrison,  or  naval  duty  in 
any  of  said  wars  as  commissioned  officers  therein, 
ancl  who  received  their  commissions  by  direct  act  of 
either  Federal  or  State  authority  and  who  were  hon- 
orably discharged  from  service/  Hereditary  compan- 
ions shall  he  the  direct  male  lineal  desi'endantA,  in 
the  male  line,  of  any  veteran  comj^anion ;  I^nided, 
That  in  case  any  veteran  companion  has  no  direct 
male  lineal  descendant,  he  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  nominating  as  his  representative  and  successor  a 
brother  or  a  nephew  of  the  same  family  name ;  and 
also  the  direct  male  lineal  descendants,  in  the  male 
line,  of  a  commissioned  otlicer,  as  tlie  propositus,  who 
performed  active  field,  garrison,  or  naval  duty  as  a 
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commissioned  officer  in  any  of  Baid  ware,  and  who 
received  hia  commiwion  bv  direct  oct  of  one  of  the 
18  original  colonie»,  or  of  Vennont,  or  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  or  of  one  of  the  Stutee,  or  of  the 
United  States;  Pfovided,  That  such  propoaitUH  re- 
mained always  loyal  to  his  cause  and  was  cither  killed 
or  died  in  service,  or  was  honorably  discharged  there- 
from; and  ProTiided,  That  when  the  claim  to  eligi- 
bility is  based  upon  the  service  of  an  ancestor  in  the 
"  raifitia,"  it  must  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  such 
ancestor  was  actually  called  into  the  service  of  one 
of  said  18  original  colonics,  or  of  Vermont,  or  of  the 
ContinenUl  Congress,  or  of  one  of  the  States,  or  of 
the  United  States,  and  performed  garrison  or  field 
dutv ;  and  Provided^  That  when  the  claim  to  eligi- 
bility is  based  upon  the  service  of  an  ancestor  as  a 
♦*  naval  or  marine  officer,"  it  must  be  satisfactorily 
shown  that  such  service  was  regularly  performed  in 
the  Continental  navy,  or  in  the  navy  of  one  of  the 
18  original  colonies,  or  of  Vermont,  or  of  one  of  the 
States,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  on  on  armed  vessel, 
other  than  a  merchant  ship,  which  sailed  under  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  tliat  such  ancestor 
was  duly  enrolled  in  tlie  ship's  company  as  a  com- 
missioned officer.  Such  service  must  be  satisfactorily 
shown  to  have  been  performed  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing wars:  The  War  of  the  Revolution,  between  April 
19, 1775,  and  April  19,  1788;  the  War  with  Tripoli, 
between  June  10,  1801,  and  June  4, 1805 ;  The  War 
of  1812,  between  June  18,  1812,  and  Feb.  18, 1815; 
and  the  Mexican  War,  between  April  9,  1846,  and 
July  4, 1848. 

The  insignia  include  a  badge  that  is  of  gold 
and  is  pendant  from  the  ribbon  by  a  ring  and  a 
laurel  wreath  of  gold.  The  obverse  shows  a  red 
enameled  star  of  eight  points,  each  star  point 
edged  and  divided  by  a  line  of  gold,  and  between 
the  star  points  rays  of  gold,  joined,  and  ending 
in  a  point,  and  upon  the  star  an  eagle  with  ex- 
tended wings,  of  raised  and  chased  gold.  The  re- 
verse shows  the  star  and  rays  the  same,  and  in 
the  center  within  a  band  of  blue  enamel  edged 
with  gold,  and  bearing  in  gold  the  motto  "  Ueus 
et  Libertas,"  an  anchor  and  crossed  swords. 
The  ribbon  is  of  ribbed  and  watered  silk,  of  buff, 
edged  with  red  and  blue.  The  officers  are: 
Commander,  David  Banks;  Vice-Commander, 
James  H.  Morgan :  Secretary,  Frank  M.  Avery. 

Literature. — Two  monthly  journals  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  these  various  societies  came 
into  existence  on  Sept.  1,  1894.  "  The  Spirit  of 
*76,"  edited  by  Willmm  H.  Brearley,  is  issued  in 
New  York,  and  the  "  American  Historical  Reg- 
ister," edited  by  Charles  H.  Browning,  is  issued 
in  Philadelphia. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  a  Middle  State,  one  of 
the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 
Doc.  12,  1787;  area,  ^,215  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation, according  to  the  census  of  1890,  5,258,- 
014.    Capital,  Harrisburg. 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Robert  E, 
Pattison,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Louis 
A.  Watres;  Secretary  of  the  ('ommon wealth, 
William  P.  Harrity :  Treasurer,  Samuel  M.  Jack- 
son, who  succeeded  J.  W.  Morrison,  May  14; 
Auditor  General,  D.  McM.  Gregg;  Attorney- 
General,  William  U.  Hensel ;  Adjutant  General, 
Walter  W.  Greenland;  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs,  T.  J.  Stewart;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer;  Insurance 
Commissioner.  George  B.  Luper ;  Superintendent 
of  Banking,  Charles  H.  Krumbhaar ;  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Thomas  J.  Edge;   Dairy  anil 


Food  Commissioner,  Eastburn  Reeder;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  James  P.  Sterrett ; 
Associate  Justices,  Henry  Green,  Henry  W.  Wil- 
liams, James  T.  Mitchell,  J.  B.  McCollum,  John 
Dean,  and  D.  Newlin  Fell. 

Finances. — The  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
Nov.  30  aggregated  1 12,873,786.82,  a'  decrease  of 
1378,941.06  compared  with  those  of  1893.  The 
corporations  paid  on  their  capital  st,ock  about 
$3,600,000,  an  increase  of  $80,000.  The  gross 
receipts  tax  amounted  to  $775,000,  an  increase 
of  $233,000.  The  receipts  from  tax  on  bank 
stock  decreased  from  $530,000  in  1893  to  $511,- 
000  this  year.  The  tax  on  corporation  loans  in- 
creased from  $769,000  to  $1,244,000,  while  the 
revenues  from  the  tax  on  municipal  loans  fell 
off  from  $281,000  to  $136,000.  There  was  a  de- 
crease of  the  receipts  from  the  tax  on  personal 
property  from  $3,502,000  in  1893  to  $2,386,000 
this  year.  There  was  realized  this  year  from  the 
various  kinds  of  licenses  $1,366,000,  an  increase 
of  about  $3,000  over  1893.  The  receipts  from 
mercantile  tax  fell  off  from  $582,000  last  vear  to 
$540,000  this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
revenues  from  wholesale  liquor  licenses  increased 
about  $35,000. 

The  tax  on  collateral  inheritance  fell  off  from 
$1,124,000  in  1893  to  $869,000  this  year.  The 
average  the  past  eight  years  has  not  varied  much 
from  $1,000,000.  The  receipts  from  the  tax  on 
gross  premiums  collected  by  the  Auditor  General 
were  increased  from  $463,000  to  $495,000.  The 
receipts  from  the  tax  on  gross  premiums  col- 
lected by  foreign  insurance  companies  decreased 
from  $474,000  to  $354,000. 

The  expenses  of  the  government  were  about 
$150,000  less  this  year  than  in  1893.  The  total 
expense  in  1894  amounted  to  about  $2,038,000. 
As  the  Legislature  did  not  meet  this  year  the 
State  saved  about  $700,000  on  this  account 
But  this  gain  was  nearly  made  up  by  the  $625,- 
000  expended  on  the  new  executive  and  library 
building  and  the  improvements  and  alterations 
to  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  chamber. 

There  was  distributed  among  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  last  year  $5,769,147.27,  an  ex- 
cess of  $904,000  compared  with  the  amount  paid 
the  previous  year.  There  was  returned  in  1898 
to  the  counties  $3,018,000  of  the  revenues  col- 
lected from  the  tax*  on  personal  property.  This 
year  the  amount  only  reached  $1,050,000.  This 
large  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  State  owes  the  c^ounties  about  $1,800,000. 
The  cost  of  the  National  Guard  this  vear  was 
$412,000,  against  $496,000  in  1893.  T'here  was 
expended  in  1894  $1,468,000  in  redeeming  and 
purchasing  loans  and  paying  interest,  against 
$108,000  the  previous  year. 

The  general  fund  receipts  were  $11,894,495.07, 
and  the  sinking  fund  $979,271.75.  The  balance 
in  the  general  fund.  Nov.  30,  was  $5,014,942.18; 
Imlance  in  the  sinking  fund.  $66,383.53.  The 
pavments  during  the  year  amounted  to  $13,122,- 
769.18,  of  which  amount  $11,820,129.68  was  out 
of  the  general  fund  and  $1,802,639.50  out  of  the 
sinking  fund. 

Valuations. — The  aggregate  value  of  all 
property  in  the  State  taxable  for  county  pur- 
poses is  shown  by  the  returns  to  be  $2,545,500,- 
738,  an  increase  of  $38,433,801  over  1893.    The 
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county  tax  assessed  last  year  amounted  to  $19,- 
935,994.04.  against  118,851,798.73  the  previous 
year.  The  money  at  interest,  including  mort- 
gages, judgments,  bonds,  notes,  stocks,  etc.,  is 
shown  by  the  returns  to  have  been  1616,048,452 
in  1894,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
$8,379,044. 

The  assessment  returns  the  past  two  years 
show  that  the  acreage  of  the  timber  land  of  the 
State  is  steadily  growing  less,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
acreage  of  the  cleared  land.  In  1894  there  were 
15,081.061  acres  of  cleared  land,  an  increase  of 
204.197  over  1893. 

The  value  of  the  real  estate  exempt  from 
taxation  increased  from  $239,243,753  in  1893  to 
$245,868,752  in  1894,  and  the  value  of  real  es- 
tate taxable  from  $2,351,190,037  in  1893  to  $2,- 
389,252,748  in  1894. 

The  State-tax  conference  has  been  at  work 
for  three  years  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  more 
equitable  distribution  of  State  taxation. 

An  opinion  was  given  in  March,  by  Judge 
Simonton,  in  a  case  involving  the  right  of  the 
Stat-e  to  tax  the  capital  stock  of  corporations 
owning  shares  in  other  companies.  The  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  contended 
that  its  capital  stock  was  not  taxable,  because 
the  tax  on  the  capital  stock  of  other  corpora- 
tions had  been  paid,  and  that  to  impose  upon 
them  the  burden  would  be  double  taxation. 
The  court  held  that  there  is  nothing  illegal  or 
urgent  in  taxing  the  same  person  twice  with 
respect  to  different  taxable  subjects,  and  that 
this  is  constantly  done.  Thus  corporations  have 
been  taxed  on  their  capital  stock,  gross  receipts, 
and  net  income  at  the  same  time.  Numerous 
decisions  are  cited  to  show  that  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  "  capital  stock  "  and  "  shares 
of  stock,"  and  the  statement  is  made  by  the 
judge  that  for  more  than  fifty  years  shares  of 
.stock  and  capital  stock  have' been  recognized 
and  dealt  with  by  the  Legislature  and  the  courts 
as  different  subjects  of  taxation,  apart  from  the 
question  whether  the  levy  of  both  might  or 
might  not  in  some  sense  be  construed  as  double 
taxation. 

State  Institutions.— The  State  Board  of 
Charities,  after  inspection  of  the  various  chari- 
table and  penal  institutions,  decided  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Legislature  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000  for  the  erection  of  a  chronic  insane 
hospital,  $300,000  for  a  hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment of  epileptics,  and  $200,000  for  an  institu- 
tion for  the  criminal  insane.  The  5  State  in- 
sane hospitals  arc  overcrowded,  and  the  new  in- 
stitution at  Wernersville  is  inadequate  for  the 
chronic  insaiie.  The  number  of  patients  in  the 
State  Insane  Hospital  increased  about  500  during 
the  year.  This  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the 
increase  last  year.  The  number  that  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  State  lunatic  hospitals  and  placed 
into  other  institutions  is  estimated  at  800.  There 
are  about  400  epileptics  in  the  State  lunatic  hos- 
pitiils,  and  250  in  the  various  county  almshouses. 
The  board  has  decided  to  recommend  an  a[)pro- 
printion  of  $30,000  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital 
at  Hyde  Park,  Lackawanna  County,  and  $200.- 
000  for  improvements  at  the  Ilarrisburg  Insane 
Hospital. 

The  number  in  the  last-named  institution  at 


the  opening  of  the  year  was  788,  of  whom  405 
were  women  ;  80  had  been  removed  the  previous 
year  to  county  almshouses. 

A  bitter  struggle  followed  the  selection  of 
Scotland  as  the  site  for  the  new  soldiers'  orphans' 
school  (see  "Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1893, 
page  610),  but  the  outcome  of  the  contest- was 
the  confirmation  of  that  selection. 

Both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Penitentiaries 
seem  to  be  overcrowded,  having  nearly  twice  as 
many  inmates  as  they  were  originally  intended 
to  hold,  and  their  capacity  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased unless  the  Legislature  resorts  to  the 
remedy  suggested  in  the  bill  presented  by  the 
board  of  charities  providing  for  the  incarceration 
of  an  increa.sed  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
county  jails,  and  providing  means  for  their  em- 
ployment. The  Eastern  Penitentiary  has  about 
1,300  inmates. 

The  State  reformatories  at  Morganza  and 
Huntingdon  are  also  overcrowded. 

Military. — The  report  of  the  Adjutant  General 
for  1894  shows  that  the  number  of  enrolled  men 
in  the  State  subject  to  military  duty  is  800,324. 
The  aggregate  strength  of  the  Ouard  on  Sept.  30 
was  8,934. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  encampment  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  held  at  Pitts- 
burg, Sept.  i2  and  13.  Kesolutions  were  adopted 
—one  requesting  departments  and  posts  to  assist 
poor  soldiers*  orphans  desirous  of  securing  a  high- 
school  education,  and  another  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  State  departments  and  posts  to  the  char- 
acter of  certain  schoolbooks  used  in  some  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  country,  and  citing  a  report 
of  the  department  of  Pennsylvania  setting  forth 
that  many  text-books  used  in  schools  are  works 
of  Southern  sympathizers  and  contain  erroneous 
misstatements  relating  to  the  civil  war.  A 
third  resolution  directed  the  incoming  com- 
mander in  chief  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  rein- 
statement of  such  comrades  as  may  have  been 
unjustly  discharged  from  Government  service, 
and  also  to  protect  such  veterans  as  still  remain 
in  office. 

Railroads. — The  annual  returns  of  the  steam 
railways  operating  in  Pennsylvania  show  a  very 
material  decrease  in  their  revenues  from  freight 
traffic  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1894. 
The  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 

Eanv,  the  Pittsburg.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St. 
touis.  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western, 
and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan,  the  4  largest 
railway  corporations  operating  in  the  State,  in- 
dicate a  decrease  of  14.198  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees over  the  previous  year,  and  a  falling  off 
of  $10,788,375.87  m  wages  paid.  It  is  also  shown 
by  the  reports  of  these  4  companies  that  they  car- 
ried 18,676.600  tons  less  of  freight  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The*  annual  statement  of  the  (Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  Company  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Nov.  30, 1894,  show^s:  Gross  receipts  from 
traffic,  $20,344,775;  gross  expenses,  $11,278,989: 
leaving  earnings  from  traffic.  $9,065,786.  To 
this  is  added  $505,632  profit  from  other  sources, 
thus  showing  gross  earnings  $9,571,418.  From 
this  the  following  deductions  are  made :  Rentals, 
$2.888,365 ;  interest  account,  $5,078,778 :  profit 
and  loss,  $182,299;  taxes,  $304,190;  terminal 
trackage,  $467,945 :  equipment  payments,  $1,241,- 
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027;  improvements,  $816,210;  making  a  total  of 
$10,478,820,  and  leaving  a  deficit  for  the  year  of 
$907,402.    The  deficit  for  1893  was  $606,693. 

The  statement  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Coal  and  Iron  Company  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Nov.  30, 1894,  shows :  Gross  receipts,  $22,- 
236,863;  gross  expenses,  $21,968,810,  leaving  a 
profit  of  $268,553.  From  this  is  deducted  $1,294,- 
154  interest,  leaving  a  deficit  for  the  year  of 
$1,025,601.  The  deficit  for  the  year  1893  was 
$195,649. 

The  decrease  in  returns  from  passenger  trafiic 
is  attributed  to  depression  of  business,  and  the 
competition  of  trolley  lines  about  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  steady  decrease  in  the  freight  rate  on  an- 
thracite and  bituminous  coal,  and  the  fulling  off 
in  the  total  totmage  carried,  is  given  as  the  rea- 
son for  the  decrease  of  $1,543,552  in  the  receipts 
from  the  coal  traffic. 

The  report  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Company  for 
1894  shows  that  the  gross  transportation  earn- 
ings were  $17,497,140,  and  the  operating  expenses 
$13,820,829.  Net  earnings,  $4,176,311.  This 
amount  was  increased  to  $4,4001,810  by  income 
from  other  sources,  from  which  $4,273,740  is  de- 
ducted for  fixed  charges  and  rentals,  giving  a 
surplus  of  $127,070.  Additional  items  of  income 
which  are  classed  as  not  being  pertinent  to  the 
year  swell  this  surplus  to  $312,029.  The  total 
earnings  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  system,  including 
its  water  lines  and  the  Lehigh  Coal  Company,  ag- 
gregated about  $3,500,000'durinff  the  year.  From 
the  tonnage  statistics  of  the  company  it  appears 
that  the  anthracite  coal  carried  during  the  year 
declined  in  amount  from  11,477,630  tons  in  1893 
to  1 1.103,157  tons ;  the  bituminous  coal  and  coke, 
18,8^  tons;  and  the  miscellaneous  freight,  260,- 
897  tons.  The  number  of  passengers  felloff  from 
6,306,039  in  1893  to  4,612,652  in  1894. 

The  State  was  defeated.  May  14,  in  an  attempt 
to  collect  from  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railroad  Company  the  amount  of  a  tax 
assessed  against  a  certain  portion  of  the  bonds 
and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  issued  by  the 
company. 

Banks. — The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Banking  shows  that  the  capital  of  banks  under 
his  supervision  increased  during  the  nine  months 
ending  Aug.  31  from  $8,461,559  to  $8,893,800. 
The  capital  of  the  trust  companies  increased 
$213,961.36,  showing  an  aggregate  increase  of 
$646,202.86  of  capital,  although  the  number  of 
institutions  was  diminished  by  one. 

The  capital  of  the  savings  institutions  remains 
the  same.  The  surplus  of  the  banks  was  increased 
from  $4,384,301.34  to  $4,536,589.18,  and  of  the 
savings  institutions  from  $6,437,745.85  to  $6,659.- 
516.31.  The  surplus  of  the  trust  companies  was 
reduced  from  $10,988,719.49  to  $10,024,012.51. 
The  aggregate  surplus  held  bv  the  several  insti- 
tutions on  Aug.  31  last  was  $21,270,067.95. 

The  deposits  of  banks  increased  fn)m  $38,841,- 
537.83  to  $89,869,022.76;  in  savings  institutions, 
from  $66,025,821.14  to  $68,300,496.42;  and  in 
trust  companies,  from  $80,060,354.59  to  $88,380,- 
207.88. 

The  loans  of  banks  decreased  from  $28,471,- 
947.50  to  $28,333,461.78;  and  of  tmst  companies, 
from  $67,860,934.23  to  $65,534,192.54. 

The  Middletown  National  Bank,  one  of  the 


oldest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Dauphin  Coun- 
ty, closed  its  doors  in  September.  The  follow- 
ing week  the  cashier  and  his  brother  were  arrest- 
ed, charged  with  misapplying  $50,000. 

Insaranee. — The  following  summary  shows 
the  result  of  the  fire,  marine,  and  inland  busi- 
ness done  in  this  State  by  all  companies  in  1893: 
Premiums  received  by  stock  companies,  $10,683,- 
706.56;  premiums  and  assessments  of  mutual 
companies,  $1,772,919.06;  total,  $12,456,625.62. 
Losses  paid  by  stock  companies,  $6,651,826.13; 
losses  paid  bv  mutual  companies,  $1,225,078.31 ; 
total  losses  paid,  $7,876,904.44. 

The  business  of  1892  compared  with  that  of 
1893  showed  an  increase  in  1893  of  $15,011,996 
in  fire  risks  written ;  a  decrease  of  $203,919,454 
in  marine  and  inland  risks  written  ;  an  increase 
of  $2,220,490.98  in  fire  premiums  received;  a 
decrease  of  $705,213.94  m  marine  and  inland 
premiums  received  ;  an  increase  of  $8,963,039.55 
m  fire  losses  paid  ;  an  increase  of  $398,057.20  in 
marine  and  inland  losses  paid ;  an  increase  of 
5-75  in  ratio  of  fire  losses  paid  to  premiums,  and 
an  increase  of  11*19  in  the  ratio  of  marine  and 
inland  losses  paid  to  premiums  received. 

Bailding  and  Loan  Associations. — There 
are  1,239  of  these  in  the  State.  Statistics  of  1,079 
of  them  show  that  they  have  a  membership  of 
238,985:  their  assets  in  1893  were  $81,870,964; 
dues  and  profits,  $74,710,419.  The  entire  losses 
reported  to  the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics 
were  $51,015. 

Indastries. — There  was  a  large  decrease  in 
the  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  1893,  com- 
pared with  that  of  1892,  whiler  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  anthracite.  The 
aggregate  production  of  bituminous  coal  for 
1893  was  48,421,898  tons,  while  the  production 
in  1892  was  46,576,576  tons.  The  decrease  in  the 
production  of  coke  was  also  verv  large.  In  1892 
there  were  produced  7,891,680  tons,  or  2.342,330 
tons  more  than  in  1893.  The  aggregate  proiiuc- 
tion  of  anthracite  coal  for  1893  was  47,179,563 
tons,  an  increase  of  1,444,189  tons  over  the  pro- 
duction of  1892. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  field  in  1893  was  81,800,  and  for  the  pre- 
vious year  78,789.  The  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  bituminous  coal  per  man  in  1893  was  531 
tons.  There  were  455  fatal  accidents  in  the  an- 
thracite region  last  year,  and  181  in  the  bitu- 
minous. 

Returns  to  the  department  of  internal  affairs 
from  424  manufacturing  firms  indicate  that  there 
were  more  than  20,000  fewer  employees  in  1893 
than  in  1892,  while  the  decrease  in  the  amount 
paid  for  wages  was  over  $12,500,000.  The  re- 
turns also  indicate  that  the  loss  of  the  manufac- 
turers is  equal  to  that  of  the  laboring  men,  as  the 
value  of  the  product  of  these  424  firms  was  over 
$55,000,000  less  in  1893  than  in  1892.  The  wool- 
en industry  has  suffered  a  greater  percentage  of 
depression  than  any  other,  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct in  1893  being  about  33  per  cent,  below  that 
of  1892. 

Returns  from  218  iron  and  steels  firms  indi- 
cate that  in  1892  they  employed  108,402  persons, 
to  whom  they  paid  an  aggregate  compensation 
of  $58,405,350,  or  a  per  capita  of  $538.  In  1893 
they  employed  94,719  persons,  to  whom  they  paid 
an  aggregate  compensation  of  $49,768,854,  or  a 
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per  capita  of  $526.  In  18d2  the  value  of  the 
product  was  $228,217,050;  in  1898,  $104,034,177. 

The  year  1894  was  not  prosperous  for  the  iron 
and  steel  industries.  Work  was  very  slack  until 
the  opening  of  sprinc^,  and  even  then  the  trade 
was  not  as  good  as  nad  been  expected,  but  the 
summer  was  better  than  that  of  1893,  until  the 
strikes  and  the  accompanying^  coal  famine  of  July 
and  August.  There  was  fairly  steady  work  lor 
the  next  two  months,  when  the  drop  in  prices 
began  to  be  felt.  The  Pennsylvania  steel  works 
made  more  girder  rails  and  street  railway  cross- 
ing and  switches  this  year  than  ever.  Two 
thirds  of  the  mils  made  were  ginlers.  There  was 
an  encouraging  activity  in  bridge  and  struc- 
tural building,  and  a  fair  demand  for  slabs  and 
blooms. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  on  Agriculture 
shows  that,  in  January,  84  farmers'  institutes  had 
been  held  for  the  season  of  1898-94,  and  dates 
were  fixed  for  38  more.  The  average  cost  of  an 
institute  was  $63,  while  that  of  those  of  1892-'93 
was  $83.  An  important  part  of  the  work  is  that 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases 
among  domestic  animals. 

Floods. — Heavy  rains  in  May  swelled  the 
rivers  so  that  great  floods  swept  down  the 
Schuylkill,  Susquehanna,  Juniata,  and  Lehigh 
rivers.  Travel  was  interrupted  by  washouts, 
collieries  were  closed,  houses  flooded,  dams 
broken,  and  property  swept  away.  Cloudbursts 
in  several  places  caused  the  sudden  floods  in.tht». 
streams.  •*  Booms  "  broke  at  Lock  Haven,  Wil- 
liamsport,  and  other  places,  and  millions  of  feet 
of  logs  were  carried  away.  On  May  21,  at  Wil- 
liamsport,  the  Susquehanna  was  83  feet  above 
its  normal  height ;  every  foot  of  ground  in  the 
town  was  uniler  4  feet  of  water,  and  some  was 
15  feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  great  boom, 
which  held  175,000,000  feet  of  logs,  broke,  and, 
rushing  down  the  stream,  carried  away  bridges 
in  its  course.  The  logs  were  worth,  on  an  aver- 
age, $10  per  1,000  feet.  The  greatest  damage 
seems  to  nave  been  done  in  Wiliiamsport  and 
Lycoming  County.  The  amount  of  property  lost 
in  the  city  was  estimated  at  $3,000,000,  and  the 
entire  loss  in  the  county  at  $10,000,000*.  Dam- 
age was  caused  also  at  Johnstown,  Altoona, 
Huntingdon,  Bellefonte.  Ebensburg,  Etna,  Al- 
lentown,  Reading,  Phoenixville,  Sunbury,  Steel- 
ton,  and  other  places.  The  water  was  not  quite 
as  high  as  in  the  great  flood  of  1889. 

June  18  a  cloudburst  broke  over  Turtle  Creek 
valley,  0  miles  from  Braddock,  destroying  crops 
and  buildings.    Three  lives  were  lost. 

Mine  Disasters.— An  accident  by  which  8 
miners  lost  their  lives  took  place  at  Stockton, 
near  Hazelton,  July  17.  On  account  of  its  iso- 
lation from  the  main  breaker,  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary to  send  the  explosives  in  boxes  to  Stock- 
ton colliery  No.  8,  and  distribute  them  to  the 
workmen  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  shaft  as 
they  appeared  in  the  morning  on  their  way  to 
work.  An  explosion  occurred  during  this  dis- 
tribution. A  terrific  roar  filled  the  place,  the 
earth  trembled,  and  the  drivers  in  the  stables 
were  thrown  about  the  place,  some  being  knocked 
insensible  from  contact  with  the  floor  and  walls. 
The  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  miners  were  blown 
into  fragments  in  an  instant. 

The  little  mining  town  of  Scotch  Valley,  near 


Lofty,  was  swallowed  up,  Sept.  5,  by  the  caving 
in  of  a  deserted  colliery.  About  50  men  were 
working  in  a  new  mine,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  through  the  deserted  mine.  They  were  res- 
cued through  a  tunnel  that  had  been  used  as  an 
air  shaft.  The  few  houses  of  the  hamlet  were 
ingulfed. 

The  caving  in  of  a  mine  at  Plymouth.  Feb.  13, 
buried  13  men.  Four  men  were  killed  at  Scran- 
ton,  March  6,  while  sinking  a  shaft.  Two  were 
killed  at  West  Pittston,  July  26,  by  the  breaking 
of  the  cage  guides  in  a  shaft  as  the  cage  was 
being  drawn  up  from  the  mine  carrying  officials 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  who  were 
on  a  visit  of  inspection.  The  division  superin- 
tendent and  the  foreman  lost  their  lives. 

An  explosion  of  gas  in  a  colliery  at  Gilberton, 
Aug.  24,  killed  one  man,  fatally  injured  another, 
and  hurt  10  others. 

A  mine  at  Shamokin  was  swept  by  fire  Oct.  8, 
and  5  men  lost  their  lives.  The  fire  was  due  to 
the  carelessness  of  a  carpenter  who  carried  an 
unguarded  lamp. 

Labor  Interests,— The  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Statistics,  published  in  July,  gave 
the  following  items  for  1898 : 
'  There  were  52  strikes  in  Pennsylvania  during 
the  year,  or  twice  as  many  as  occurred  in  1892. 
Thirty-four  of  these  weit»  by  the  coal  miners  in 
the  bituminous  coal  regions,  9  among  iron  and 
steel  workers,  4  among  carpet  weavers,  2  among 
cotton  weavers,  1  among  chinaware  manufac- 
turers' employees,  1  among  cloakmakers,  and  1 
among  the  journeymen  plasterers.  Not  one  of 
these  strikes  succeeded.  The  number  engaged 
in  them  was  950,  the  number  of  persons  involvetl 
was  17,308,  and  the  estimated  loss  in  wages  was 
$1,395,423.    (See  Strikes.) 

Political.— The  date  of  the  city  and  town- 
ship elections,  Feb.  20,  was  set  for  the  election 
of  a  Congressman  at  Large  to  serve  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  Gen.  William  Lilly,  who  died  in 
December,  1893. 

In  convention  at  Harrisburg,  Jan.  8,  the  Re- 
publicans nominated  Galusha  A.  Grow,  and 
adopted  a  platform  calling  on  the  State's  repre- 
sentatives m  Congress  to  oppose  the  Wilson  till, 
and  denouncing  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
reference  to  Hawaii. 

The  Democratic  partv  was  divided  into  two 
factions.  The  convention  of  September,  1893, 
reassembled  in  Harrisburg  Jan.  10,  and  nomi- 
nated James  Denton  Hancock  for  Representative 
at  Large  on  a  platform  attributing  the  depres- 
sion of  business  to  Republican  legislation  and 
calling  for  prompt  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill. 
The  opposing  section  of  the  party  organized 
itself  as  the  " Pennsylvania  Democracy"  in  con- 
vention at  Philadelphia.  Jan.  11.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Arthur  D.  Markley  for  Congressmen  at 
Large  by  nomination  papers  was  recommended, 
and  the  following  reasons  were  given  for  such 
recommendation : 

Impo«8ibility  of  securing  redress  under  the  present 
party  ruleft. 

Beonuftcofthe  unquestioned  incompetency  of  the 
present  boss  and  rin^  management  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

Because  of  our  belief  that  the  time  has  come  to 
ohallenjre  the  confidence  of  the  Democratic  mas8cs 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  desire  a  continuance  in 
power  of  a  body  of  men  whose  rule  has  wrecked  the 
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party,  lost  all  county  officers,  caused  it  to  be  beaten 
in  the  State  at  the  last  election  by  135,000,  and  which 
refuses  to  fight  for  principles,  instanced  in  their  aban- 
donment of  the  Second  Congressional  District. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  commending  the 
policy  of  the  national  Administration,  and  pledg- 
ing support  to  the  cause  of  tariff  reform.  Ef- 
forts were  made  to  reconcile  the  two  factions, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Democracy 
announced  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Markley,  their 
candidate.  But  the  leadei*s  on  the  other  side 
repudiated  the  compromise,  and  both  candidates 
remained  in  the  field. 

The  Prohibitionists  named  Henry  F.  Morrow 
as  their  candidate,  and  the  People's  party,  Vic- 
tor A.  Lozier. 

Returns  of  the  election  gave  Grow  485,804; 
Hancock,  297,066;  Morrow,  11,180;  Marklev, 
2,823  ;  and  Lozier,  5.327. 

State  officers  and  Representatives  at  Large  in 
Congress  were  chosen  at  the  November  election. 

The  Republican  convention,  held  May  23,  at 
Harrisburg,  nominated  the  following:  For  Gov- 
ernor, Daniel  H.  Hastings  ;  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, Walter  Lyon:  Auditor  General,  Amos  H, 
Mylin;  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  James  W, 
Latta;  Congressmen  at  Large,  Gal usha  A.  Grow 
and  Geor^re  P.  Huff.  The  resolutions  made  the 
usual  declaration  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff, 
denounced  the  selection  of  a  Southern  Demo- 
crat for  Seci*etary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  na- 
tional Administration  in  general,  and  favored 
the  expansion  of  the  currency  till  it  should  reach 
an  amount  equal  to  $40  per  capita ;  also  favored 
bimetallisto,  **  with  such  restrictions  and  under 
such  provisions,  to  be  determined  by  legislation, 
as  will  secure  and  maintain  the  parity  of  values 
of  the  two  metals,  so  that  the  purchasing  and 
debt-paying  power  of  a  dollar,  wnether  of  silver, 
gold,  or  paper,  shall  be  at  all  times  equal " ;  and 
further  the  issue  of  national  bank  notes  to  the 
par  value  of  the  bonds  deposited  to  secure  cir- 
culation. 

The  Democrats,  in  convention  at  Harrisbure, 
June  27,  nominated  :  For  Governor,  William  M. 
Singerly;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  S. Rilling; 
Auditor  General,  David  F.  Magee ;  Secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs,  Walter  W.  Greenland;  Con- 
gressmen at  Large,  Hannibal  K.  Sloan  and 
Joseph  C.  Bucher,  The  platform  declared  alle- 
giance to  the  principles  of  the  party,  opposed 
inflation  of  the  currency,  commended  the  ad- 
ministration of  Gov.  Pattison,  and  denounced 
the  course  of  tiie  Republican  majority  in  the 
State  Legislature. 

Judge  Bucher  declined  the  nomination,  and 
Mr.  Sloan  died  Aug.  11.  Another  convention 
was  called  for  Sept.  11,  and  Henry  Meyer  and 
Thomas  Collins  were  placed  upon  the  ticket  for 
Representatives  at  Large. 

The  Prohibitionists  met  at  Williamsport,  June 
6,  and  nominated  the  following:  For  Governor, 
Charles  L.  Hawley;  Lieutenant-Governor.  Ho- 
mer L.  Castle :  Auditor  General,  Charles  Palmer; 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs.  L.  R.  Gleason ;  Con- 
gressmen at  Large,  E.  K.  Kane  and  Rev.  L.  G. 
Jordan.  The  platform,  besides  declaring  for 
prohibition,  favored  a  qualification  of  intelli- 
gence in  voters  and  increased  facilities  in  the 
public  schools  for  higher  education ;  decried 
sectarianism  in  the  schools;  denounced  indis- 


criminate immigration  as  a  menace  to  the  sta- 
bility of  our  Government,  and  asked  that  the 
naturalization  laws  be  amended ;  opposed  trusts 
and  combinations  that  interfere  witn  industrial 
and  business  interests;  favored  the  election  of 
the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Senators  b^ 
direct  vote  of  the  people ;  declared  for  the  princi- 

f)le  of  proportionate  representation  of  all  in  legis- 
ative  bodies,  and  in  favor  of  State  supervision  of 
public  roads;  and  that  the  tariff  should  be  ad- 
justed through  a  nonpartisan  commission,  and 
partisan  demagogy  on  the  tariff  and  other  public 
questions  ended. 

The  People's  party,  in  convention  May  1, 
nominated  for  Governor  J.  T.  Ailman:  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Jerome  B.  Akin  ;  Secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs,  Abram  Louder;  A nditor  Gen- 
eral, W.  M.  Desher ;  Congressmen  at  Large,  Vic- 
tor A.  Lozier  and  B.  F.  Green  man.  The  plat- 
form demanded  a  system  of  submitting  impor- 
tant national  and  State  legislation  to  a  vote  of 
the  people,  and  that  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, United  States  Senators,  and  postmasters  be 
elected  bv  a  direct  vote ;  favored  a  graduated  in- 
come ana  inheritance  tax :  urged  that  the  State 
school  book  law  be  amended  so  that  the  State 
shall  publish  a  uniform  system  of  text-books 
free  to  the  schoolchildren  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
demanded  that  all  property  of  the  State  now 
taxable  be  assessed  at  its  cash  value  for  State, 
county,  and  municipal  purposes,  and  to  pay  an 
equal  mil lage ;  favored  State  ownership  and  op- 
eration of  coal  mines,  and  indorsed  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  miners'  convention  at  Columbus. 

The  Independent* Republicans  and  the  Social- 
istic Labor  Party  made  nominations  for  State 
offices,  and  there  were  tickets  in  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts by  the  Citizens'  party  and  Independent 
Democrats. 

A  colored  voters*  convention  was  held  at  New 
Castle,  Aug.  8  and  9.  The  lynching  of  colored 
people  in  the  South  was  denounced,  and  the 
Government  was  condemned  for  sending  soldiers 
to  Chicago  in  the  case  of  the  railroad  riots,  when 
it  refused  to  do  the  same  to  suppress  mobs  of 
lynchers  in  the  South.  A  resolution  was  carried 
adopting  the  Republican  ticket. 

Tne  Republican  nominees  on  the  State  ticket 
were  all  elected.  For  Governor,  Hastings,  Re- 
publican, had  574.801  votes;  Singerlv,  Demo- 
crat, 333,404;  Hawley,  Prohibitionist,  23,443: 
Ailman,  Populist,  19,484.  All  Representatives 
in  Congress  are  Republicans  except  those  of  the 
Eighth  and  Ninth  Districts,  who  are  Democrats. 
The  State  Legislature  has  on  joint  ballot  167 
Republicans  and  87  Democrats. 

PERSIA,  an  empire  in  central  Asia.  The 
reigning  Emperor,  called  the  Shah-in-Shah,  or 
King  of  Kings,  is  Nasreddin,  bom  July  18, 1831, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  Mohammed,  in  1848. 
The  Valiahd  or  heir  apparent  is  Muzaffereddin, 
born  March  25,  1853. 

The  area  is  estimated  at  628,000  square  miles. 
The  population  is  about  9,000,000,  including 
2.500,000  nomads.  Teheran,  the  capital,  has  a 
population  of  210,000:  Tauris  or  Tabriz  has 
180,000.  The  revenue  for  1894  was  estimated  at 
68,420,000  krans  (10  krans=  $1).  The  army  is 
stated  by  the  Minister  of  War  to  consist  of 
105,500  men.  Of  these  not  more  than  60,000 
are  effective.    There  are  in  the  arsenals  50,000 
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Werndl  rifles,  74  Uchatiiis  cannon  of  7,  8,  and 
9  centimetres  caliber,  and  from  500  to  000  old 
smooth-bore  cannon. 

The  commercial  products  of  Persia  are  grain, 
rice,  gums,  silk,  opium,  tobacco,  skins,  wool, 
car|)ets,  cotton,  ana  dates.  The  principal  im- 
ports are  cotton  goods,  glass,  paper,  iron,  copper, 
sugar,  and  tea.  The  importation  of  cotton  cloth 
and  other  manufactures  from  Russia  is  increas- 
ing. The  imports  of  merchandise  at  the  ports 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  for  1892  were  valued  at 
£2,740,986,  and  the  exports  at  £1,710,592.  The 
values  of  the  principal  exports  bv  sea  were : 
Opium,  £661,000;  i)earls  and  pearl  shells,  £332,- 
000;  cotton,  £122,000;  tobacco,  £ia5,000;  fruits, 
£103,000. 

The  decline  in  the  value  of  silver  has  depressed 
the  trade  of  Tabriz  and  of  the  province  of  Kho- 
rassan,  the  commercial  connections  of  which  are 
now  with  Russia.  The  hereditary  chief  of  Maku, 
in  Azerbaijan,  and  the  merchants  of  Meshed 
manifested  dissatisfaction  in  the  spring  of  1894. 
The  silver  coins  of  Persia  are  of  low  standard, 
and  to  prevent  their  further  depreciation  the 
Government  in  March  decided  to  close  the 
mint  to  the  public,  and  to  prohibit  private  im- 
portation of  silver. 

PERU,  a  republic  in  South  America.  The 
Senate  has  40  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
80  members,  elected  for  six  years  by  the  indirect 
vote  of  the  departments,  one  third  of  them  being 
renewed  every  two  years.  Remigio  Morales  Ber- 
mudez  was  elected  President  for  the  term  of  four 
years  ending  Aug.  10, 1894. 

Area  and  Population.— J*eru  has  an  area  of 
463,747  square  miles.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  2,980,000,  including  18,000  Europeans 
and  50,000  Chinese.  There  are  350,000  wild  In- 
dians. Of  the  civilized  natives  57  per  cent,  con- 
sist of  Indians,  23  per  cent,  of  Cholos  and  Zam- 
bos,  and  20  per  cent,  of  descendants  of  Spaniards. 
Lima,  the  capital,  had  103,956  inhabitants  in  1891. 

Finances. — The  customs  receipts,  according 
to  the  budget,  were  5,009,450  silver  soles  in  1894 ; 
tax  receipts,  1,440,355  soles;  postal  and  telegraph 
receipts,  235,752  soles ;  and  various  receipts,  817,- 
833  soles;  making  the  total  ordinary  revenue 
7,003,390  soles.  The  extraordinary  revenue  was 
515,757  soles,  making  the  total  revenue  7,519,147 
soles.  The  total  ordinary  expenditure  was  calcu- 
lated at  6,780,653  soles,  of  which  the  heads  were : 
Finance  and  commerce,  2,754,189  soles ;  army  and 
navy,  1,951,602  soles;  adrartnistration,  830,682 
soles;  justice,  672,964  soles:  legislation,  355,093 
soles;  foreign  relations,  206,123  soles.  The  ex- 
traordinary expenses  were  566,194  soles,  making 
the  total  7,346,846  soles. 

The  external  loans  of  1869,  1870,  and  1872 
amount  to  £32,000.000  sterling,  not  counting 
£23,000,000  of  defaulted  interest  accumulated 
since  1876.  A  convention  with  the  bondholders 
transfers  to  them  for  sixty-six  years  the  rail- 
roads, guano  deposits,  mines,  and  lands  belong- 
in<j  to  the  State.  These  loans  have  been  con- 
verted into  new  bonds  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Peruvian  Company,  limited,  of  London. 

Contest  for  ttie  Presidency.— President 
Bermudez  died  suddenly  the  day  before  the  elec- 
tions for  the  presidency  were  to  be  held.  A 
physical  struggle  with  ex-President  Andres  Ave- 
linoCaceres,  the  candidate  of  the  military  party, 


had  been  expected.  Tlie  authorities  haii  raised 
troops  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  prevent  the 
election  of  Dr.  Valcarcel,  S()eaker  of  the  lower 
house,  under  the  recently  enacted  restricted 
franchise.  Disturbances  and  bloodshed  occurred 
in  Arequipa,  Chiclayo,  and  other  places.  After 
the  death  of  Bermudez,  Vice-President  Pedro 
Solar  and  Dr.  Valcarcel,  the  official  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  went  into  hiding,  while  Col. 
Justiniano  Borgoilo,  the  second  Vice-President, 
assumed  power  at  Lima  and  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing Cabinet:  Premier  and  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Baltasar  Garcia  Urrutia;  Minister 
of  War,  Col.  Francisco  Antaya ;  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, Dr.  Dulanto;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Guil- 
liermo  Ferreyros :  Minister  of  Commerce,  Augus- 
tine de  la  Piiente.  President  Bermudez  and  the 
two  Vice-Presidents  had  been  chosen  by  Caeeres 
when  he  retired  from  the  presidency  four  years 
before,  being  precluded  by  the  Constitution  from 
succeeding  himself.  Sefior  del  Solar,  who  had 
been  confirmed  lately  as  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  by  Congress,  was  not  permitted  by  Caeeres 
to  become  the  acting  President,  but  was  super- 
seded by  Col.  Borgofio,  who  was  faithful  to 
him  still.  The  banking  and  commercial  houses 
closed  for  fear  of  disturbances,  of  which,  how- 
ever, there  were  none  until  Vice-President  del 
Solar  constituted  a  rival  Government  toward  the 
end  of  April,  appointing  the  following  minis- 
ters :  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Pierola ; 
Minister  of  War,  Dr.  Recabarren;  Minister  of 
Finance.  Dr.  Billinghurst ;  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, Dr.  Valcarcel;  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr. 
Olaechca.  Gen.  Cesar  Canevaro,  minister  at 
Washington,  returned  to  Peru  to  take  command 
of  the  troops  raised  to  support  Borgofio  in  the 
north,  while  Gen.  Velarde  and  Gen.  Caeeres  col- 
lected two  corps  in  the  interior.  Borgofio  issued 
an  edict  to  the  effect  that  the  elections  should  be 
held  on  May  10,  not  according  to  the  new  electoral 
law,  but  under  the  law  of  1860.  Political  arrests 
were  made  by  wholesale.  In  the  north  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Borgofio  was  not  recognized,  and  con- 
flicts occurred  between  the  forces  and  the  adher- 
ents of  ex-President  Pierola,  an  exile  in  Chili, 
in  whose  interest  Solar  and  Valcarcel  were  act- 
ing. Solar  joined  Pierola  in  Chili,  and  thence 
they  directed  the  guerrilla  war  against  Caeeres. 
Gen.  Caeeres,  who  was  the  only  candidate  at 
the  elections  held  on  May  10,  was  inaugurated 
as  President  at  Lima  on  Aug,  10.  President 
Caeeres  appointed  the  following  Cabinet:  Pre- 
mier and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Cesar  Chacal- 
tama;  Foreigm  Affairs,  Dr.  Manuel  Yrigoyen; 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  ^icano^ 
Cartnona;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Worship,  Dr. 
J.  Salvador  Cavero ;  Minister  of  War  and  Marine, 
Col.  Rnflno  Torrico. 

Meanwhile  the  insurgents  captured  Pacasmayo, 
Trujillo,  Junin,  and  other  towns  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  north.  Tmops  that  were  sent  against 
Gen.  Seminario,  the  northern  Pierolist  leader, 
deserted  to  his  standard.  In  a  fight  at  Oroya 
500  men  were  engaged;  50  Government  troops 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  of  the  insurgents  70. 
The  insurgent  forces,  aside  from  Seminario's 
body  of  1.000  men,  consisted  of  small,  scattered 
guerrilla  bands,  which  evaded  the  Government 
troops,  retiring  into  the  mountains  at  their  ap- 
proach.    Teodoro  Seminario's  force  evacuated 
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Trujillo  on  Aug.  19.  Before  the  end  of  August 
the  Government  had  6,000  men  under  arms. 
The  steamer  **Coya"  was  bought  from  Grace 
Brothers  for  £40,000,  and  was  fitted  out  as  an 
armed  cruiser  called  the  "  Constitutional."  All 
agricultural  work,  trade,  and  commerce  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  civil  conflict.  The  Mon- 
taneros,  as  the  rebels  were  called,  seized  the 
Oroya  railroad,  and  when  the  Government  sent  a 
force  of  2,000  men  with  Gatling  guns  to  attack 
them  three  fourths  of  the  troops  deserted  to  the 
enemy.  The  rebels  boarded  a  transport  and 
liberated  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  They 
attempted  to  seize  the  "  Constitutional "  by 
strategy,  but  were  detected  and  taken  prisoners. 
The  Montaneros  were  armed  with  Winchester 
rifles,  and  they  were  well  fed,  while  the  Govern- 
ment troops  received  scant  rations  and  no  pay. 
Robberies  were  committed  by  both  sides.  In 
the  south  Pierolist  bands  assembled,  but  they 
were  not  strong  enough  to  contend  with  the 
Government  forces.  The  Chilian  Government, 
after  appealing  first  to  the  Peruvian  authorities 
to  disarm  the  insurgents,  occupied  Tacna.  On 
Oct.  9  Gen.  Osma  succeeded  Gen.  Torrico  as 
Minister  of  War.  The  Government  made  greater 
efforts  to  exterminate  the  insurgents.  Gen. 
Borgofio  led  a  large  force  into  the  north  against 
Gen.  Seminario,  who  evacuated  Cajamarca  and 
took  to  the  mountains.  Gen.  Pierola  landed  near 
Pisco  with  the  intention  of  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  revolutionary  array  at  Chincha. 
The  Government  was  informed  of  his  move- 
ments, and  a  large  body  of  regulars  put  the 
revolutionists  to  flight.  The  Government  en- 
deavored to  increase  its  revenues  by  decreeing 
that  the  sole  should  be  reckoned  at  SOd.  in  levy- 
ing customs  duties,  which  were  thereby  aug- 
mented 30  per  cent.  In  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember all  articles  previously  exempt  were  made 
subject  to  an  import  duty  of  8  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  There  was  a  Cabinet  crisis,  which  ter- 
minated on  Nov.  17  in  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Cabinet  as  follows:  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Manuel  Yrigoyen ;  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Leonardo  Cavero;  Minister  of 
Justice,  Manuel  V.  Morote ;  Minister  of  Finance, . 
Nicanor  Carmona ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Osma. 

PHYSICS,  PROGRESS  OF,  IN  1894. 
Constitution  of  Matter.  The  Ether.— J.  Lar- 
mor  (London  Royal  Society,  Dec.  7,  1893)  pro- 
poses to  reconcile' the  elasticity  of  the  ether  with 
Its  yieldingness  by  assuming  that  outside  the 
vortices  constituting  matter  it  has  a  peculiar 
kind  of  elasticity  called  into  play  only  by  rota- 
tion. The  atomic  whirls  would  then  meet  with 
no  resistance  to  their  motion,  while  the  ether 
would  still  be  highly  elastic  to  vibrations,  pro- 
vided these  are  rotary.  Franklin  and  Nichols 
(*•  Physical  Review,"  May-June)  have  endeavored 
to  Arid  whether  the  sudden  stoppage  of  a  rap- 
idly rotating  coil  causes  an  electro-motive  force, 
and  find  that  if  any  part  of  the  coil's  energy 
depends  on  motion  in  the  other  produced  by  its 
rotation  this  must  be  less  than  10""  of  its  entire 
energy. 

Oravitaiion. — A.  S.  Mackenzie  ("  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Circular")  has  measured  the 
gravitational  attraction  of  a  crystal  for  a  particle 
along  various  axes  to  see  whether  it  would  vary  as 
do  the  velocity  of  light,  conductivity,  and  other 


physical  quantities.  His  results  show  no  such 
variation. 

Fluidity  of  Solids. — Dewar  (London  Chemical 
Society,  June  7)  finds  that  some  other  substances 
besides  metals  have  the  property  of  flowing  un- 
der pressure,  while  still  others  do  not  possess  it 
at  all.  Crystalline  sodium  sulphate,  sal  ammo- 
niac, graphite,  and  urea  flow  easily  at  80  to  40 
tons  to  the  square  inch,  while  starch  and  salt  re- 
fuse to  flow  even  at  60  tons.  W.  Spring  (Bel- 
gian Royal  Academy)  concludes  that  at  a  certain 
temperature,  wherea  metal  still  appears  to  be  a 
perfect  solid,  some  of  its  molecules  attain  a  state 
of  vibration  corresponding  to  the  liquid  state, 
and  thus,  by  softenmg  the  body,  make  it  capa- 
ble of  being  welded  and  of  forming  alloys.  He 
has  welded  metals  kept  for  three  to  twelve  hours 
at  a  temperature  of  200°  to  400*  C,  the  best  joints 
being  produced  with  gold,  lead,  and  tin.  and  the 
worst  with  bismuth  and  antimoi)y.  The  more 
crystalline  the  bodies  are,  the  less' do  they  show 
this  phenomenon.  The  occurrence  of  tnis  in- 
cipient liquefaction  was  proved  by  submitting 
copper,  on  which  a  delicate  spiral  had  been  cut, 
to  a  temperature  of  400°  C.  for  eight  hours ;  at 
the  expiration  of  this  time  the  spiral  had  disap- 
peared and  the  surface  looked  as  if  just  fused  by 
the  blowpipe.  Alloys  also  were  formed  at  the 
same  temperatures. 

Meelianics.  Elasticity. — J.  0.  Thompson 
("  Physical  Review,"  March-April)  finds  that  a 
fatigiie  exists  in  the  elasticity  of  stretching  anal- 
ogous to  that  shown  by  Lord  Kelvin  in  the  elas- 
ticity of  torsion.  In  a  more  extended  research 
(ibici.,  May-June)  he  finds  that  it  follows  the 
same  laws.  The  fatigues  in  copper,  silver,  and 
brass  are  nearly  as  7 : 8 : 2  for  the  torsion  and  as 
4:8:2  for  tension.  The  temperatuie  coefficient 
for  both  in  all  3  metals  is  about  ^.  Mary  Noyes 
(American  Association,  1894)  finds  that  in  the 
case  of  a  piano  wire  Young's  modulus  is  lessened 
by  heat  and  also  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent.   Magnetism  has  no  effect. 

Attraction  exerted  by  a  Vibrating  Disk. — 
Berson  and  Juppont  (Paris  Academy  of  Science, 
Nov.  27,  1893)  nave  measured  the  attraction  be- 
tween a  steel  disk  vibrated  electro-magnetically 
and  a  mica  disk  near  it.  The  attraction  is  due 
to  the  motion  of  the  surrounding  air,  as  has  been 
preyiously  established.  It  varied  from  602-3 
dynes  at  a  distance  of  1  mm.  to  2*55  dynes  at  10 
mm.  To  produce  the  same  force  electrostatically 
a  potential  difference  of  600  volts  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Liquids.  Solution.— VL.  C.  Jones  ("Physical 
Review,"  September-October)  has  investigated 
the  solution  tension  of  metals — that  is,  the  pres- 
sure which,  according  to  Van't  Hoff's  theory,  their 
molecules  must  exert  in  a  solvent  to  bring  about 
solution.  The  chief  point  brought  out  is  that 
the  solution  tension  of  silver  is  not  a  constant 
for  all  solvents  of  its  salts,  but  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  solvent.  The  same  will  probably 
be  found  true  for  other  metals.  Le  Chatelier 
(Paris  Academy  of  Science,  March  19)  deduces 
mathematically  the  fact  that  if  latent  heat  of  so- 
lution were  independent  of  temperature  and  con- 
centration, the  normal  curve  of  solubility  of  any 
given  substance  would  be  the  same  in  all  solv- 
ents. 

Crystallization. — Pictet    (Paris   Academy  of 
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Science,  Oct.  1)  shows  that  a  crystallizing  body 
loses  heat  in  essentially  different  ways,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  adiathermanous  or  diathermanous. 
All  substances  become  diathermanous  below  —70° 
C,  hence  the  true  temperature  of  crystalliza- 
tion is  obtained  only  by  keeping  the  surrounding 
medium  slightly  below  the  solidifying  point. 
This  explains  various  anomalies,  as  in  previous 
determinations  of  the  crystallization  points  of 
chloroform,  etc.  Moore  (**  Zeitschrift  ftlr  Physi- 
kalische  Chemie,  December,  1898)  has  measured 
the  velocity  at  which  crystallization  proceeds  in 
a  supercooled  substance,  by  following  with  the 
eye  the  moving  line  of  demarcation  between 
solid  and  liquid  in  a  U-tube.  With  acetic  acid 
the  Telocity  was  found  to  be  uniform  at  any  tem- 
perature and  independent  of  the  diameter  of  the 
tube,  and  with  this  substance,  phenol,  and  mix- 
tures of  phenol  with  water  and  phenol  with  cre- 
sol,  the  velocity  increases  with  the  amount  of 
supercooling,  but  at  a  diminishing  rate.  For 
phenol  the  velocity  is  0*6  cm.  a  second  with  4*4*' 
supercooling,  and  2*9  cm.  with  15*8°.  The  addi- 
tion of  water  or  cresol  reduces  both  the  velocity 
and  the  rate  of  its  increase. 

Cohesion, — Kasterine  ("Journal  of  the  Rus- 
sian Physico-Chemical  Society,"  xxv,  p.  61),  from 
experiments  on  the  variation  of  cohesion  in 
liquids,  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  molecular 
forces  conform  to  Newton's  law  of  the  square  of 
the  distance,  derives  the  following  laws :  1.  The 
product  of  the  intensity  of  molecular  action  by 
the  molecular  weight  is' a  constant.  2.  For  dif- 
ferent liquids  at  corresponding  temperatures  the 
radii  of  tne  spheres  of  molecular  activity  are  ap- 
proximately proportional  to  the  square  roots  of 
the  molecular  weights.      3.   At  corresponding 
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DerwtVy.— Kohlrausch  and  Hallwachs  (Wiede- 
mann's "  Annalen,"  October)  have  measured  the 
density  of  very  dilute  aqueous  solutions  to  with- 
in one  millionth  by  weighing  a  glass  globe  sus- 
pended in  the  solution  by  a  fine  fiber.  Interest- 
mg  details  regarding  the  molecular  volumes  of 
the  dissolved  substances  have  thus  been  brought 
out — for  instance,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids 
show  a  diminution  of  this  volume  at  extreme  di- 
lutions. 

Capillarity.  —  Quincke  (British  Association, 
1894),  as  a  result  of  researches  occupying  forty 
years,  finds  that  drops  of  oil  floating  on  slightly 
alkaline  water  are  attracted  toward  the  walls  of 
the  vessel  and  then  repelled,  the  spreading  of  the 
soap  film  that  results  from  the  action  of  the  al- 
kali on  the  oil  giving  rise  to  peric»dic  vortex  mo- 
tion. Viewed  with  the  microscope  the  film  shows 
the  same  minute  strings  of  pearly  beadlike  bub- 
bles that  are  characteristic  of  protoplasm. 

Viscosity. — Owen  Glynn  Jones  (London  Phys- 
ical Society,  Feb.  9)  has  measured  the  viscosity 
of  liquids  by  observing  the  velocity  of  small 
drops  of  heavier  liquids  falling  through  them. 
A  water  drop  of  1  mm.  rndius  was  found  to  fall 
1  inch  an  hour  in  castor  oil  at  S""  C.  This  meth- 
od has  been  criticised,  the  formuliB  used  being 
calculated  originally  for  solid  spheres,  and  the 
critics  holding  that  internal  motion  in  the  drops 
as  well  as  mutual  contAmination  of  the  two 
liquids  would  complicate  matters. 


temperatures  the  physical  molecule  in 
liquids  contains  the  same  number  of 


Hydrodynamics,  —  Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds 
(British  Association,  1894)  has  studied  the  suc- 
cessive stages  in  (he  motion  of  water  passing  un- 
der gradually  increasing  pressure  through  a  ver- 
tical tube  constricted  in  the  middle.  The  water 
first  leaves  the  constriction  as  a  narrow  steady- 
jet,  then  it  fills  the  lower  part  while  eddies  ap- 
pear below  the  constriction,  then  the  motion  be- 
comes turbulent,  and  finally  there  is  an  appear- 
ance as  of  air  bubbles  at  t&e  constriction  with  a 
sinking  or  hissing  sound. 

Decomposition  of  Liquids  by  Poitders, — Dr. 
G.  Gore  (Birmingham  Philosophical  Society) 
finds  that  when  finely  powdered  substances,  es- 
pecially silica,  are  placed  in  a  solution  the  adher- 
ent film  of  liquid  contains  more  than  the  normal 
percentage  of  the  dissolved  substance.  The 
amount  of  the  substance  thus  abstracted  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  powder,  its  fineness,  its 
quantity  in  proportion  to  the  dissolved  sub- 
sttince,  the  absolute  amount  of  the  latter,  and  in 
some  degree  on  the  temperature.  The  results 
seem  to  throw  light  on  the  purification  of  water 
by  filtration. 

Oases.  Condensation. — In  a  lecture  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  published  in  "  Nature,"  Dec.  28, 
Shelf  ord  Bid  well  states  his  conclusion  from  his 
own  experiments,  that  the  dense  condensation  of 
steam  produced  under  certain  circumstances  is 
due  neither  to  electrical  action  nor  to  dust  nu- 
clei, but  probably  to  dissociated  atoms  of  atmos- 
pheric gases  acting  in  some  unexplained  man- 
ner. Carl  Bams  (*•  Nature,"  Feb.  15)  objects  to 
Mr.  Bidweirs  conclusions,  and  is  of  the  opinion 
thnt  condensation  upon  minute  particles  in  the  air 
will  account  for  all  the  observed  phenomena. 

Critical  Point, — Kuenen  (Amsterdam  Acad- 
emv,  May  26)  has  carefully  investi^ted  abnor- 
mal phenomena  near  the  critical  point,  and  con- 
cludes that  they  are  due  to  impurities.  From  a 
repetition,  for*  instance,  of  Galitzine's  experi- 
ments, which  have  been  supposed  to  show  that 
ether  above  the  critical  point  has  different  densi- 
ties, according  to  its  having  been  entirely  fluid 
or  partly  vapor,  Kuenen  concludes  that  Galit- 
zine's results  were  due  to  a  trace  of  some  non- 
coercible  gas,  perhaps  air. 

Vortex  Motions  m  Air. — Quincke  announced 
in  1890  that  two  spheroids  of  a  mixture  of  oil 
and  chloroform,  falling  simultaneously  in 
water,  approached  and  receded  alternately,  ow- 
ing to  vortex  motion  in  the  water.  He  now 
finds  (Wiedemann's  "Annalen,"  July)  that  the 
same  phenomenon  occurs  when  two  soap  bub- 
bles filled  with  cohI  gas  ascend  together.  Simi- 
lar phenomena  occur  when  small  dust  particles 
fall  in  air,  or  liquid,  or  when  a  current  strikes 
particles  at  rest. 

Barometri/. — Bartrum  has  invented  what  he 
calls  an  "open-scale  barometer,"  which  is  de- 
scribed in  "Nature,"  March  22,  p.  488.  The 
lower  part  resembles  that  of  an  ordinary  mer- 
cury barometer,  but  near  the  upper  surface  of 
the*  mercury  the  tube  is  enlargea  into  a  bulb, 
above  which  it  is  again  contracted.  The  bulb 
is  filled  with  a  red  fluid,  the  upper  surface  of 
which  gives  the  barometer  reading,  a  small 
change  of  level  of  the  mercury  causing  a  large 
one  m  the  fluid.  An  inch  of  mercury  is  repre- 
sented on  the  scale  by  9  inches,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  atmos[)heri*c  pressure  may  thus  be  ob- 
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tained  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch  of  mercury 
without  a  vernier. 

Heat.  Thermometry. — Barille  (Paris  Acad-, 
emy  of  Science,  Jan.  29)  has  devised  an  electric- 
alarm  thermometer  for  laboratory  ovens.  When 
the  mercury  reaches  the  desired  point  a  circuit 
is  closed  by*  a  platinum  wire  attached  to  a  small 
iron  tube  that  slides  along  a  Hxed  wire  and  that 
is  regulated  in  position  by  a  magnet  attached  to 
the  supporting:  frame.  Baly  and  Chorley  ('*  Na- 
ture," April  5)  have  devised  a  high-temperature 
thermometer  in  which  the  expanding  substance 
is  a  liquid  alloy  of  potassium  and  soaium.  This 
alloy  boils  at  about  700'  C.  and  solidifies  at 
—H^  C,  and  the  thermometer  should  be  par- 
ticularly useful  for  determining  high  boiling 
points. 

Specific  Heat. — Silvio  Lussana  ("Nuevo  Ci- 
mento,"  abstracted  in  "Nature,"  Sept.  20)  has 
obtained  the  specific  heats  of  gas  by  an  ingen- 
ious apparatus  that  uses  the  same  gas  over  and 
over  again,  and  thus  obviates  the  necessity  of  a 
large  amount  of  gas. 

Expansion,— lAayi  Toepler(  Wiedemann's  "  An- 
nalen,"  October)  finds  that  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion of  elements  in  the  solid  state  and  their 
change  of  volume  during  melting  show  a  definite 
relation. 

Conductivity.— V  T.  Osmond  ("  Physical  Re- 
view," November-December)  finds  that  the  ther- 
mal conductivitv  of  cast  iron  is  about  15  per 
cent,  greater  from  a  little  below  100"  C.  to  200' 
than  it  is  between  60°  and  90°.  Saret  ("  Biblio- 
theque  Universelle,"  No.  4,  1893),  from  examin- 
ing the  shape  of  the  isotherms  in  certain  sections 
of  crystals  of  gypsum,  finds  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  rotational  coefficients  of  conduc- 
tivity. 

High  Temperature. — C.  Barus  ("American 
Journal  of  Science,"  October)  points  out  various 
anomalies  in  the  accepted  results  of  researches 
on  high  temperatures,  and  states  that  to  clear 
these  away  either  the  boiling  point  of  zinc  must 
come  down  from  930''  to  905°  C,  or  else  the 
melting  points  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  must 
move  up  30°  or  40°,  or  both  must  move  toward 
each  other  by  corresponding  amounts. 

Sound.  Velocity. — J.  W.  Lowe  (Wiede- 
mann's "  Annalen,"  August)  finds,  from  experi- 
ments with  a  Quincke  interference  tube,  that — 
contrary  to  the  results  of  Kundt,  Regnault, 
Kflnig,  and  others — for  closed  tubes  the  velocity 
of  sound  in  air  and  in  carbolic  acid  is  the  same 
for  notes  of  different  pitch  and  intensity  when 
they  are  propagated  in  open  space. 

Pitch.— W.  Melde  (Wiedemann's  "Annalen," 
June)  has  devised  a  new  method  of  determining 
the  pitches  of  high  tuning  forks  independently 
of  the  ear.  The  fork  is  vibrated  with  one  prong 
touching  a  metallic  rod  clamped  at  one  end, 
which  is  thus  caused  to  vibrate  transversely,  and 
the  pitch  is  determined  from  the  nodes  of  this 
rod,  observed  by  means  of  fine  sand  that  has 
been  dusted  on  it. 

Beat8. — It  is  well  known  that  two  tuning 
forks  produce  beats  even  when  one  is  held  to 
each  ear  in  such  manner  that  a  sound  wave  can 
not  pass  from  one  to  the  other  through  the  air. 
Wundt  thought  that  in  this  case  the  beats  had 
their  origin  in  the  brain.  Schaefer,  however 
("  Zeitschrif t  ffir  Psychologic  und  Physiologic 


dcr  Sinnesorgane"),  regards  the  effect  as  due  to 
conduction  by  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

Residual  Sensation. — Alfred  M.  Mayer  ("Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science,"  January)  has  investi- 
gated the  connection  of  the  pitch  of  sounds  with 
the  length  of  their  residual  sensations — that  is,' 
with  the  sound  perceived  bv  the  ear  after  actual 
vibration  has  ceased.  The  duration  of  the  resid- 
ual sound  was  measured  by  rotating  perforated 
disks  opposite  the  nipples  of  resonators  that 
were  sounded  by  tuning  forks  and  noticing  at 
what  speed  of  rotation  the  interrupted  sound 
seemed  to  become  continuous.  The  duration 
was  less  the  higher  the  pitch,  varving  from 
00231  second  for  a  frequency  of  128  to  00049 
second  for  a  frequency  of  1,024. 

Minimum  of  Audibility. — Lord  Ra^leigh 
("Philosophical  Magazine,"  September),  m  ex- 
periments to  determine  the  minimum  current 
audible  in  the  telephone,  finds  that  the  maxi- 
mum sensitiveness  to  currents  occurs  in  the 
region  of  frequency  640,  where  a  current  of 
4'4  X  10~®  amperes  produced  an  audible  sound. 
Telephones  varied  greatly  in  sensitiveness.  The 
same  writer  (ibid.,  October),  in  experiments  on 
the  amplitude  of  just  audible  aSriat  waves,  finds 
that  for  a  frequency  of  256  this  amplitude  is 
about  1-27  X  10-'  centimetres. 

Light,  Luminosity. — P.  Glan  (Wiedemann's 
"  Annalen,"  March)  finds  that  the  ratio  of  the 
volume  of  a  candle  flame  to  its  illuminating 
power  is  very  nearly  constant,  the  diflfei-ence  be- 
tween the  actual  luminosity  and  that  calculated 
from  this  ratio  being  never  greater  than  3  per 
cent.  Equal  volumes  of  the  bright  flame  of 
any  two  candles  thus  give  the  same  amount  of 
light. 

Reflection. — W.  Wernicke  (Wiedemann's  "  An- 
nalen," March)  shows  that  when  light  is  reflected 
from  a  silver  film  between  two  transparent  me- 
dia, the  anterior  of  which  has  the  higner  refrac- 
tive index,  there  is  not  only  a  normal  accelera- 
tion of  phase  increasing  continuously  from  zero 
to  J  or  f  of  a  wave  length  as  the  thickness  of  the 
silver  inci*eases  from  zero  to  opacity,  but  also  an 
anomalous  retardation,  which  shows  itself  when 
there  are  traces  of  another  substance  between 
the  silver  and  the  front  medium,  and  which 
may  amount  to  between  }  and  f  of  a  wave 
length. 

Absorption. — G.  B.  Rizzo  (Turin  Academy) 
finds  that  Kirchhoff's  law  connecting  the  ab- 
sorptive and  emissive  powers  of  substances  does 
not  hold  good  for  cobalt  glass.  While  its  emis- 
sive power  decreases  nearly  uniformly  between 
wave  lengths  685  and  580,  the  absorptive  power 
shows  decided  maxima  in  the  red,  yellow,  and 
green,  that  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
emission. 

Dispersion. — H.  Rubens  (Wiedemann's  "An- 
nalen," October)  finds  that  Helmholtz's  electro- 
magnetic theory  of  dispersion  accords  with  re- 
sults obtained  for  fluorspar,  quartz,  rock  salt, 
sylvine,  and  one  of  the  heavy  Jena  silicate 
fiint  glasses  over  the  region  of  the  spectrum 
that  was  investigated — 5i  octaves. 

Photometry. — J.  B.  Spurge  (London  Physical 
Society,  Jan.  26)  employs  a  photometric  method 
in  which  two  diffusing  screens,  illuminated  re- 
spectively by  the  lights  to  be  compared,  are  used 
as  secondary  sources,  and  the  luminosities  of  the 
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observed  surfaces  are  adjusted  to  equality  by 
varying  the  size  of  apertures  through  which  the 
light  passes  from  the  screens  to  the  surfaces. 
With  small  apertures  this  method  admits  of 
comparing  different  colored  lights,  since  all  col- 
ored lights  appear  as  gray  when  the  intensity  is 
sufficiently  feeble.  E.  S.'  Terry  ('•  Physical  JRe- 
view,"  March- April)  finds  that,  while  the  light 
transmitted  by  a  rotating  sectored  disk  equals 
the  ratio  of  the  total  aperture  to  the  entire  disk, 
the  effect  on  the  retina  is  not  in  this  ratio. 
With  mixed  light  whose  elements  are  of  differ- 
ent luminosity  the  elements  of  low  luminosity 
are  intercepted  most  strongly.  With  a  given 
light  the  error  thus  introduced  increases  as  the 
aperture  diminishes,  but  with  ordinary  illumi- 
nants  it  is  negligible  when  the  aperture  is  more 
than  one  half  the  disk. 

Spectroscopy, —  The  Rowland  concave  grat- 
ing is  astigmatic,  which  is  an  advantage  as  re- 
gards the  elimination  of  dust  lines  from  the 
spectrum,  and  the  broadening  of  a  star  or  spark 
spectrum  into  a  band,  but  it  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  comparison  of  spectra  by  simultane- 
ous observation.  Dr.  J.  L.  Lirks,  in  a  pamphlet 
(Amsterdam,  1894),  shows  that  the  comparison 
may  be  made,  provided  the  comparison  prism 
or  its  equivalent,  be  placed  at  some  distance 
from  the  slit,  at  a  point  determined  by  the  inter- 
section of  the  line  joining  slit  and  grating  with 
a  line  drawn  through  tne  focus  tangent  to  a 
circle  whose  center  bisects  the  line  joining  focus 
and  grating.  Kayser  and  Runge  (Berlin  Acad- 
emy, December,  1893)  have  made  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  spectra  of  the  elements,  dis- 
covering many  new  Imes,  including  14  for  tin,  7 
for  antimony,  and  22  for  bismuth.  The  same 
(Wiedemann's  "  Annalen,"  May)  have  attempted 
to  find  uniformities  in  the  structure,  of  the  me- 
tallic line  spectra,  and  find  that  the  spectra  of 
the  metals  investigated  may  be  reconstructed  by 
superposing  several  equal  spectra  differing  by  a 
constant  oscillation  frequency.  Tin,  lead,  and 
arsenic  require  3  such  spectra,  antimony  6,  and 
bismuth  4.  Janssen  (Pans  Academy  of  Sciences) 
has  made  new  observations  on  the  absorption 
spectrum  of  oxygen  at  high  tempemtures.  The 
heating  up  to  300^  (\  was  done  by  gas  jets  play- 
ing directly  on  the  tube  containing  the  oxygen, 
which  was  30  feet  long.  Above  300*  the  gas  was 
heated  by  raising  to  incandescence  a  platinum 
spiral  by  electricity.  Temperatures  of  between 
800°  and  900'  were  thus  obtained.  The  chief  point 
brought  out  is  the  remarkable  increase  of  trans- 
parency with  increase  of  heat,  the  spectrum  be- 
coming brighter  and  extending  its  limits,  espe- 
cially at  the  red  end.  Thomas  Ewan  (London 
Royal  Society,  June  21)  finds  that  the  absorption 
spectra  of  very  dilute  solutions  of  several  copper 
salts  are  identical.  F.  Paschen  (Wiedemann's 
"  Annalen,"  December,  1893)  finds  that  there  is 
no  practical  difference  in  the  spectrum  of  a  gas 
heated  to  1,000°  and  the  same  burned  in  a  Bun- 
sen  fiame.  He  recognizes  three  types  of  light 
emission:  (1)  That  of  the  vacuum  tube— nearly 
all  luminescence;  (2)  that  of  metallic  vajwrs  in 
the  Bunsen  fiame — luminescence  with  true  tem- 
perature emission;  (3)  that  of  glowing  giu«8es — 
entirely  due  to  temperature.  Schuster  ("  Philo- 
sophical Magazine."  June),  in  a  discussion  of  cer- 
tain interference  phenomena,  points  out  that  our 


observations  tell  us  nothing  directly  of  the  vi- 
bration of  a  luminous  body,  but  only  of  the  di»$- 
turbanco  in  the  surrounding  medium.  The  di^>- 
tribution  of  energy  in  the  resulting  spectrum 
may  indicate  a  property  of  the  medium  rather 
than  of  the  luminous  matter.  The  vibration  of 
the  molecule,  for  instance,  may  be  irregular,  but 
the  medium  may  take  up  an(l  propagate  some 
vibrations  more  quickly  tnan  others. 

Spectrum  Photography, —  Edes  and  Yalenta 
(Vienna  Academy  of  Science)  have  obtained  pho- 
tographs of  Bunscn-flame  spectra  by  means  of 
an  apparatus  that  makes  exposures  of  ^eat 
length  possible.  A  rotating  aisk  of  platinum 
gauze,  mounted  in  a  slanting  position,  dipped  into 
a  solution  of  the  suit  to  be  examined  ana  passeil 
at  its  upper  edge  through  the  flame.  Prof.  S.  P. 
Langley,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (Paris 
Academy  of  Science,  Aug.  13),  has  been  able,  by 
a  perfected  arrangement  of  the  bolometer,  and 
by  automatically  photographing  the  movements 
of  the  galvanometer  needle,  to  furnish  in  one 
hour  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  infra- 
red region  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  experi- 
ments of  Victor  Schumann  on  photography  of 
rays  of  very  short  wave  length  are  descnb<Hl  in 
"  Jfaturwissenschaft  Rundschau,"  No.  50.  Very 
high  ultraviolet  photography  has  hitherto  been 
interfered  with  fcy  absorption  in  the  prisms, 
lenses,  and  plate,  and  even  in  the  atmosphere 
itself.  Schumann,  by  discarding  gelatin  and 
using  a  pure  silver-bromide  plate,  and  by  exhaust- 
ing the  camera,  spectroscope,  and  spark-tube  of 
air,  has  added  to  the  known  spectrum  the  re- 
gion down  to  100  micro-millimetres,  and  has  ex- 
haustively explored  the  hitherto  doubtful  region 
down  to  185  micro-millimetres.  G.  Meyer  (Wiede- 
mann's "  Annalen,"'  March)  has  devised  a  new  and 
ingenious  method  of  photographing  the  spec- 
tnim  of  lightning.  A  diffraction  grating  ruled 
on  glass  is  placed  in  front  of  the  object  glass, 
which  is  focused  for  an  infinite  distance.  Sev- 
eral images  of  the  fiash  are  thus  obtained,  a  cen- 
tral one  from  the  undiffracted  rays,  and  others 
corresponding  to  the  different  orders  of  diffrac- 
tion spectra,  the  number  of  images  of  each  order 
equaling  the  number  of  lines  in  the  spectrum. 
Experiments  with  the  apparatus  seem  to  show  a 
hitnerto  unobserved  line  in  the  lightning  spec- 
trum, at  about  wave-length  882  micro-milli- 
metres. 

Polarization, — K.  E.  F.  Schmidt,  in  experi- 
ments on  elliptical  polarization  by  reflection 
("  Wiedemann's  Annalen,"  May),  finds  that  with 
glasses  of  equal  refractive  indices  and  different 
dispersive  powers  the  glass  with  the  higher  dis- 
persion shows  the  wider  range  of  angle  at  which 
ellipticity  is  observed.  G.  Moreau  ('*Annales 
de  Chimie  et  Physique,'*  February)  has  investi- 
gated the  magneto-rotary  power  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide in  the  infrared  part  of  the  spectrum, 
ana  has  succeeded  in  measuring  it  between  0-8 
and  1*4  micro-millimetres,  but  the  absorption  of 
the  bisulphide  prevented  observations  at  greater 
wave  lengths. 

Percy  Frankland  (**  Chemical  News,"  Jan.  19 
and  20)*,  in  a  review  of  the  present  stale  of  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  dependence  of  physical  qual- 
ities on  atomic  arrangement,  lays  stress  on  the 
experiments  of  Crum  Brown  and  Guye,  which 
show  that  rotary  i)ower  is  directly  dependent 
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on  the  combined  atomic  weights  of  the  atoms 
constituting  certain  groups. 

Phosphorescence. —  Pictet  (Paris  Academy  of 
Science,  Sept.  24)  has  found  that  phosphores- 
cent bodies  cease  to  exhibit  this  property  when 
exposed  to  very  low  temperatures.  The  phos- 
phorescence is  regained,  however,  when  the  bodies 
are  allowed  to  assume  their  former  temperature, 
though  in  darkness.  He  regards  these  facts  as 
demonstrating  that  the  phenomenon  is  due  to 
molecular  movement.  H.  Ebert  (Wiedemann's 
"  Annalen,"  September)  has  investigated  the  con- 
ditions of  obtaining  the  best  luminous  effects  by 
phosphorescence  excited  by  electric  radiation,  and 
points  out  that  the  secondary  circuit  must  be  tuned 
to  the  primary,  and  that  the  condensers  must 
have  the  least  possible  capacity.  He  has  devised 
a  lamp  made  of  a  glass  globe  containing  a  piece 
of  phosphorescent  material  Oscillations  are 
conducted  to  tinfoil  armatures  on  the  globe,  and 
produce  vivid  luminescence.  The  economy  is 
very  striking,  but  alternating  currents  of  very 
high  frequency  are  required,  necessitating  the 
employment  of  a  transformer  near  the  lamp,  or 
perhaps  in  direct  connection  with  it. 

Visibility.— P,  L.  Gray  (London  Physical  So- 
ciety, April  13)  concludes  from  experiments: 
(1)  That  the  minimum  temperature  of  visibility 
is  the  same  for  a  bright,  polished  surface  as  for 
one  covered  with  lampblack,  though  the  radia- 
tion may  differ;  (2)  that  the  visible  limit  at  the 
red  endof  the  spectrum  varies  with  the  state  of 
preparation  of  the  eye,  exposure  to  bright  light 
diminishing  sensitiveness  and  darkness  increas- 
ing it ;  (8)  that  for  the  less  sensitive  condition 
the  minimum  temperature  of  visibility  for  the 
surface  of  a  solid  is  about  470"  C. ;  (4)  that  at 
night  a  surface  at  410^  C.  is  visible,  and  by  rest- 
ing the  eyes  in  complete  darkness  one  at  370'' 
may  be  seen :  (5)  that  observers'  eyes  differ  some- 
what in  their  minimum  temperature  of  visi- 
bility. 

Standards. — Sharp  and  Tumbull  ("Physical 
Review,"  July-August),  as  the  result  of  a  care- 
ful study  of  light  standards,  conclude  that  it 
is  futile  to  attempt  to  obtain  concordant  pho- 
tometric results  from  freely  burning  candles, 
though  the  English  is  more  stable  than  the 
German.  The  most  satisfactory  results  are 
given  by  standards  that  have  chimneys  to  pro- 
tect the  flame. 

Eleetrielty.  Electrification. -^hork  Kelvin 
and  Magnus  Maclean  (London  Royal  Society, 
May  31)  find  that  air  can  be  electrified  positively 
or  negatively,  but  that  it  does  not  retain  nega- 
tive electrification  so  long  as  positive.  For  sta- 
ble equilibrium  it  is  necessary  that  the  electric 
density,  if  not  uniform  throughout,  diminish 
from  the  bounding  surface  inward.  Hence  a 
portion  of  non-electrified  air  must  be  wholly 
surrounded  by  electrified  air.  Prof.  J.  J.  Thom- 
son (*•  Nature,"  July  26)  points  out  that  these  ex- 
periments prove  simply  that  a  gas  can  be  elec- 
trified, and  do  not  disprove  the  conclusion 
reached  by  him  in  his  "  Recent  Researches  in 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  "  that  a  molecule  of 
gas  can  not  be  electrified,  and  that  the  charge 
of  a  gas  is  carried  by  separated  atoms.  J.  J. 
Thomson  ('*  Philosophical  Magazine,"  April)  con- 
firms the  idea  already  advanced  by  Lenard  that 
the  electrification  developed  by  splashing  drops 


is  due,  not  to  friction,  but  to  a  previous  double 
coating  of  electricity  on  the  drop,  the  water  sur- 
face having  one  charge  and  the  gas  in  contact 
with  it  an  equal  and  opposite  one.  The  splash- 
ing dislodges  some  ot  the  external  coating. 
This  double  coat,  which  is  probably  due  to  a 
tendency  to  chemical  action,  is  possessed  by  the 
most  diverse  liquids,  as  water,  turpentine,  mer- 
cury, and  molten  met^ils.  It  maybe  on  solids, 
too,  in  which  case  frictional  electrification  may 
be  due  largely  to  the  rubbing  off  of  the  external 
electric  coating. 

Conduction. — G.  M.  Minchin  (London  Phys- 
ical Society,  Nov.  24,  1893)  has  experimented  on 
the  action  of  electro-magnetic  radiation  on  films 
containing  metallic  powders.  Such  a  film  in 
circuit  with  battery  and  galvanometer  ordinarily 
acts  as  an  insulator,  but  when  the  electrodes  are 
brought  very  near  together  on  the  surface  and 
one  of  them  is  touched  with  an  electrified  body  a 
current  passes.  The  electrodes  may  then  be 
separated  a  little  more  and  the  process  repeated 
till  any  desired  extent  of  the  film  is  rendered 
conducting.  If  the  circuit  be  broken  at  the 
film,  it  becomes  an  insulator  again,  but  if  else- 
where it  remains  a  conductor.  A  spark  has  an 
effect  similar  to  that  of  an  electrified  body,  and 
Prof.  Minchin  ascribes  both  to  electric  oscilla- 
tions in  the  wires.  Prof.  Lodge,  however,  sug- 
gests that  the  phenomena  are  due  to  the  increase 
of  the  range  of  molecular  attraction,  caused  by 
electric  polarization.  The  phenomena  are  akin 
to  those  of  Minchin's  impulsion  cells  ("  Annual 
Cvclopaedia,"  1890,  p.  717,  and  1891,  p.  730)  and 
of  the  conductivity  of  powders  (1891,  p.  731). 
Braun  ("Zeitschrift  fUr  physikalisehe  Cheraie," 
February)  has  examined  compound  gases  at  the 
moment  of  their  formation,  and  finds  no  con- 
ductivity when  a  licyden  battery  is  used  with 
nitrogen  dioxide  and  air :  but  when  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  were  tested  with  a  Grove  battery  at 
the  moment  of  explosion  they  were  found  to 
possess  conductivity.  Whem  heated  to  1,000^*  to 
1.200°  C,  ammonium  chloride  and  cadmium 
iodide  conducted  well,  othei*s  onlv  fairly  or  not  at 
all.  H.  S.  Carhart  ("  Physical  Review,"  March- 
April)  concludes  that  Sanfonl's  experiments  on 
the  effect  of  the  surrounding  medium  on  the 
conductivity  of  a  conductor  ("  Annual  Cyclopae- 
dia," 1893,  p.  621)  are  affected  by  some  systemat- 
ic error.  Experiments  of  his  own  with  more 
delicate  methods  than  Prof.  Sanford's  show  no 
such  results  as  his.  Bruno  Piesch  (Vienna  "  Be- 
richte,"  May  25)  finds  that  in  acids  and  so- 
lutions of  salts  increase  of  pressure  produces  de- 
crease of  resistance,  but  the  decrease  is  less  as 
the  pressure  increases.  Polarization  in  general 
increases  with  the  pressure.  C.  V.  Burton  (Lon- 
don Physical  Society,  April  27)  hns  proposed  a 
theory  of  the  mechanism  of  electrical  conduc- 
tion that  is  set  forth  in  the  following  theorems, 
which  he  deduces  from  generally  accepted  the- 
ories of  dielectrics  and  of  magnetism  :  **  I.  In  a 
region  containing  matter  there  may  be  (and 
probably  always  are)  some  parts  which  are  per- 
lect  insulators  and  some  parts  which  are  perfect 
conductors,  but  there  can  be  no  parts  whose 
conductivity  is  finite  unless  every  finitely  con- 
ductive portion  is  inclosed  by  a  perfectly  con- 
ductive envelope.  II.  In  metals  and  in  other 
non-electrolytes  whose  conductivity  is  finite  the 
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transmission  of  currents  must  be  effected  by  the 
intermittent  contact  of  perfectly  conductive  par- 
ticles. III.  If  we  suppose  that  in  a  substance  at 
tlie  absolute  zero  of  temperature  there  is  no  rela- 
tive motion  among  the  molecules  or  among  their 
appreciable  parts,  it  follows  that  every  sul^tance 
at  this  temperature  must  have  either  infinite 
specific  resistance  (which  does  not  imply  infinite 
dielectric  strength)  or  infinite  conductivity." 

Convection, — Ilurmuzescu  (Societe  Franyaise 
de  Physique,  reported  in  "Nature.'*  Jan.  11) 
finds  that  if  dissvmmetry  be  caused  between  the 
2  knobs  of  a  Wirashurst  machine  by  fixing  a 
point  to  one  of  them,  an  electroscope  placed  at 
some  distance  becomes  charged  when  the  ma- 
chine is  worked.  The  charge  is  higher  when 
the  electroscope  also  has  a  point.  That  it  is  due 
to  convection,  not  to  induction,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  a  metallic  screen  does  not  prevent  it, 
whereas  an  insulating  shade  placed  over  the 
electroscope  does. 

Discharge. — N.  Piltchikoff  (Paris  Academy  of 
Science)  has  devised  a  new  method  of  studying 
electric  discharges.  One  pole  of  a  Voss  machine 
is  joined  to  a  metal  point,  which  is  held  over  a 
copper  dish  xjonnected  to  the  other  pole  and  con- 
taining a  layer  of  castor  oil.  If  the  point  is 
positively  charged  a  depression  is  formeU  in  the 
oil,  and  if  a  small  screen  is  placed  between  the 
point  and  the  oil  there  is  produced  in  the  center 
of  the  depression  an  elevation  having  the  same 
size  and  shape  as  the  shadow  of  the  screen  would 
have  if  the  point  were  luminous.  The  phenom- 
ena are  shown  even  when  a  powerful  air  blast  is 
sent  between  the  point  and  the  oil. 

Electro-magnetic  Radiation  and  Oscillation, — 
Mascart  ("Comptes  Rendus,"  No.  6)  has  meas- 
ured the  velocity  of  propagation  of  Hertzian 
waves  by  calculating  the  period  from  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  resonator  and  from  experimental 
measurement  of  the  wave  length,  using  the  data 
previously  obtained  by  Blondlot,  from  which  the 
tatter  thought  he  had  shown  a  diminution  of 
velocity  with  increase  of  wave  length.  A  more 
accurate  calculation  of  the  frequency,  made  by 
Mascart,  gives  a  remarkably  constant  velocity, 
whose  mean  is  303,200  kilometres  per  second. 
This  is  about  1  per  cent,  higher  than  the  veloci- 
ty of  light ;  but  Mascart  thinks  this  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  calculated  value  of  the  self-induction 
is  too  small.  Birkeland  and  Sarasin  ('*  Comptes 
Rendus,"  Nov.  6,  1893)  find  that  when  electric 
waves  passing  along  a  metal  wire  reach  the  end, 
that  part  of  the  tube  of  electric  force  nearest  the 
wire  turns  about  the  end  almost  immediately ;  but 
the  distant  parts,  not  being  capable  of  the  same 
angular  velocity,  remain  oehind,  and  the  tube 
therefore  curves  like  a  comet's  tail.  As  the  ele- 
ments of  the  tube  continue  to  move  at  right  an- 
gles to  their  direction  for  the  time  being,  the  en- 
ergy escapes  from  the  end  of  the  wire  and  is  lost 
in  the  surrounding  space.  P.  Lebedew  (Wie- 
demann's "Annalen,"  August)  has  studied  the 
mechanical  effects  of  Hertzian  waves  on  resona- 
tors at  rest,  and  finds  that  when  tuned  to  a 
higher  pitch  a  suspended  resonator,  whether  re- 
sponding to  the  magnetic  or  to  the  electric  com- 
ponents of  the  wave,  is  attracted ;  when  tuned  to 
a  lower  pitch  it  is  repelled,  the  maximum  effect 
occurring  near  perfect  resonance.  F.  Sanford 
('•  Physical  Review,"  July-August)  has  succeeded 


in  photographing  by  electric  vibrations  by  lay- 
ing a  coin  on  the  sensitized  side  of  a  plate  aiid 
connecting  it  with  the  terminal  of  a  small  in- 
duction coil,  while  a  piece  of  tinfoil  on  the  op- 
posite side  was  connected  with  the  other  teriui- 
nal.  Prof.  F.  J.  Smith  by  the  same  method,  but 
using  a  higher  potential,  has  obtained  the  same 
results  in  one  second,  while  Prof.  Sanford  re- 
quired from  a  half  hour  to  an  hour.  Garbasso 
(Turin  Academy  of  Science)  finds  that  the  elec- 
tro-magnetic radiation  rcfiected  from  a  wooden 
plank,  though  of  large  wave  length  compared 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  reflector,  is  not  scat- 
tered, but  reflected  regularly.  Zehnder  (Wie- 
demann's "  Annalen,"  November)  has  polarized 
Hertzian  rays  elliptically  and  circularly  by  means 
of  2  wire  gratings.  Preece  ("Engineering." 
London,  Feb.  23)  has  made  noteworthy  experi- 
ments in  inductive  telegraphy.  He  has  commu- 
nicated across  3  miles  of  water  by  means  of  pow- 
erful alternating  currents  sent  through  a  gutta- 
percha cable  600  yards  long  on  the  mainland 
and  2  wires  parallel  to  it  on  a  distant  island.  He 
also  telephoned  by  induction  across  Loch  Ness, 
Scotland,  1^  mile.  H.  Poincare  (Paris  Academy 
of  Science,  Dec.  26,  1893)  has  shown  mathemat- 
ically that  when  an  electrical  disturbance  moves 
along  a  wire,  the  head  of  the  disturbance  moves 
with  such  velocity  that  in  front  of  the  head  the 
disturbance  is  ni7,  as  in  the  case  of  light  and  of 
plane  sound  waves;  but  the  electrical  disturb- 
ance, unlike  the  others,  leaves  behind  it  a  residue 
of  finite  magnitude.  Kenelly  ("Electrical  Re- 
view," London,  Dec.  15)  finds  that  wires  through 
which  oscillatory  discharges  have  passed  are  cu- 
riously bent  sometimes  at  a  right  angle,  and  that 
some  show  microscopic  holes  or  craters.  These 
effects  may  be  due  to  sudden  expansion  by  heat- 
ing. They  are  not  influenced  by  a  magnetic 
field.  Platiniridium  gives  the  best  results.  C. 
E.  St.  John  ("American  Journal  of  Science." 
October)  finds  that  under  very  rapid  electric 
oscillations  the  self-induction  of  iron  wires  is 
greater  than  copper,  the  difference  varying  from 
3'4  to  4'3  per  cent.,  and  increasing  as  the  diame- 
ter decreases.  Prof.  John  Trowbridge,  of  Har- 
vard ("  Philosophical  Magazine,"  August),  finds 
that  a  unidirectional  spark  always  excites  an  os- 
cillatory discharge  in  a  secondary  circuit  if  its 
self-induction,  capacity,  and  resistance  permit. 

Thermoelecfricttf/.-^W.  H.  Steele,  of  Melhounie 
University  ("  Science,"  No.  562),  in  experiments 
on  thermo  currents  in  a  single  metal  due  to  va- 
riations in  temper,  found  that  a  sensitive  gal- 
vanometer in  circuit  with  a  piece  of  iron  wire 
showed  a  current  when  the  wire  was  simply 
warmed  with  the  fingers,  but  iron  was  the  only 
metal  that  gave  a  current  with  a  temperatufb 
below  100°  C.  A  like  effect  was  noticed  in  12 
different  metals  and  4  alloys.  Gold  gave  the 
highest  electro-motive  force — 0*5  volt ;  lead,  cop- 
per, tin,  zinc,  and  antimonv  gave  0*3  volt ;  while 
the  highest  effect  obtained  from  iron  was  0*002 
volt.  The  phenomena  seem  to  be  sufficient  to 
mask  ordinary  thermoelectric  effects  at  a  red 
heat,  hence  the  accepted  thermoelectric  tables 
are  probably  not  trustworthy  for  high  tempera- 
tures. G.  "F.  Emery  (London  Royal  Society, 
Feb.  8)  has  studied  the  thermoelectric  properties 
of  salt  solutions,  and  finds  that  in  a  circuit 
formed  by  a  metallic  wire  and  a  solution  en 
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electro-motive  force  is  developed  proi)ortionate 
to  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  junctions. 
The  electro-motive  force  per  1°  C.  varied  with 
concentration,  the  value  for  pure  water  being 
about  8'6.  For  some  salts  it  increases  with  con- 
centration, while  for  others  it  diminishes.  In  all 
cases  the  current  sroes  from  hot  to  cold  through 
the  solution.  Henri  Bagard  (•*  Annates  de  Chiinie 
et  de  Physique,"  September)  has  investigated  the 
thermo-electric  force  between  2  electrolytes.  A 
small  difference,  which  the  author  ascribes  to 
diffusion,  was  observed  between  measurements 
taken  with  a  heating  and  a  cooling  junction. 
The  electrolytes  were  separated  by  a  membrane, 
which  was  proved  to  have  no  effect  except  to 
cause  the  electro-motive  force  to  diminish  slight- 
ly with  time.  The  Peltier  and  Thomson  effects 
were  similar  to  those  obtained  with  metals.  Carl 
Barus  ("American  Journal  of  Science,"  May) 
considers  that  2  metals  are  thermoelectrically 
identical  when  the  sign  and  the  number  of  avail- 
able molecular  paths  which  the  current  (or,  bet- 
ter, the  elementary  charge)  is  free  to  take  is  the 
same  in  both  metals.  C.  C.  Hutch  ins  ("  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science,"  September)  finds  that 
the  best  combination  for  a  thermo-couple  of  anti- 
mony and  bismuth  alloys  is  for  one  element  bis- 
muth with  2  to  5  oer  cent,  antimony,  and  for  the 
other  bismuth  with  5  to  10  per  cent.  tin. 

Photoelectricity. — Elster  and  Geitel  give  in 
••Nature"  (Sept.  6)  a  summary  of  their  recent 
photoelectric  discoveries  for  the  benefit  of  Eng- 
lish readers.  They  find  that  clean  plates  of 
aluminum,  magnesium,  and  pure  or  amalga- 
mated zinc  are,  when  negative! v  electrified,  dis- 
charged in  a  few  seconds  by  light  from  the  sun 
or  a  cloudless  sky.  The  part  of  the  spectrum 
thus  active  extends  from  the  blue  upward.  The 
more  electro-positive  a  metal  is,  the  larger  the 
wave  kngth  capable  of  producing  a  photoelec- 
tric discharge.  Rubidium  is  sensitive  even  to 
dull-red  light.  Polarized  light  has  the  greatest 
effect  when  the  plane  of  polarization  is  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  incidence.  The  discharge  al- 
most entirely  ceases  in  a  strong  magnetic  field. 
They  find  also  that  Hertzian  waves  pass  through 
a  Geissler  tube  having  an  alkaline  metal  elec- 
trode far  more  easily  in  daylight  than  in  darkness. 
In  one  case  the  disruptive  discharge  is  stopped 
by  light,  namely,  when  the  sparks  of  an  influ- 
efkce  machine  are  allowed  to  pass  between  a  brass 
ball  as  anode  and  a  clean  zinc  disk  as  cathode. 
Lodge  (British  Association,  1894)  finds  that 
when  the  inside  of  an  electrified  pewter  pot 
is  illuminated  it  does  not  leak,  but  when  the 
ed^e  is  illuminated  it  leaks  rapidly.  Thus  the 
leakage  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  surface  tension 
and  not  of  potential. 

Phenomena  of  Exhausted  Tubes. — P.  Ijenard, 
from  his  experiments  on  the  passage  of  cathode 
rays  through  a  metallic  window  ("  Annual  Cyclo- 
paedia," 1893,  p.  623),  and  from  more  recent  ex- 
periments on  very  high  vacua  (Wiedemann's 
"  Annalen  "),  concludes  that  those  rays  are  phe- 
nomena of  the  ether,  and  not  streams  of  electri- 
fied molecules.  Prof.  Fitzgerald  (London 
"Electrician,"  March  25)  disputes  this  conclu- 
sion, and  maintains  that  the  fact  that  the  rays 
can  be  deflected  by  a  magnet  disproves  it. 
Though  Lenard's  vacua  were  very  high,  they 
still  contained  10*^  molecules  to  the  cubic  miili- 
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metre— quite  sufficient  for  a  molecular  stream. 
Lenard  (Wiedemann's  "Annalen,"  May)  thinks 
that  deflection  does  not  invalidate  his  conclu- 
sions, for  if  the  rays  are  molecular,  the  deflec- 
tion should  depend  on  the  pressure  in  the 
medium  through'  which  they  pass ;  while  he 
finds  that  when  they  pass  through  an  aluminum 
partition  from  a  chamber  in  which  the  pressure 
IS  maintained  to  another  in  which  it  changes 
the  deflection  remains  constant.  The  change  of 
deflection  observed  when  the  pi'essure  alters  in 
the  first  chamber  is  due  to  the  production  of  a 
different  kind  of  rays.  The  rays  that  are  most 
easily  diffused  are  most  easily  deflected.  Gold- 
stein (Berlin  Phvsical  Society,  Feb.  2)  distin- 
guishes 5  kinds  of  cathode  rays,  all  of  which  in- 
tersect and  are  mixed  in  the  cathodic  light  as 
ordinarily  observed  :  (1)  Yellow  rays  of  the  first 
zone,  propagated  in  straight  lines,  non-phos- 
phorescent, not  affected  by  magnets.  (2)  Ravs 
of  the  second  zone,  which  also  move  in  straight 
lines,  but  may  be  bent  out  of  their  course  by  a 
magnet  and  phosphoresce  when  they  strike  the 
inner  wall  of  the  tube.  (3)  Rays  of  the  third 
zone,  propagated  uniformly  in  all  directions, 
able  to  turn  comers,  and  throwing  no  shadows. 
(4)  Rays  that  produce  inverted  images  of  the 
electrode  and  are  stopped  by  screens.  (5)  Rays 
that  are  ordinarily  invisible,  but  phosphoresce 
with  the  appearance  of  bright  stars  where  they 
fall  on  the  wall  of  the  tulS.  J.  J.  Thomson,  to 
test  whether  the  cathode  rays  are  streams  of 
molecules  or  ether  phenomena,  has  measured 
their  velocity,  and  finds  that  it  is  not  that  of 
light,  but  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  which  a 
negatively  electrified  atom  of  hydrogen  would 
acauire  under  the  influence  of  the  fall  of  poten- 
tial that  occurs  at  the  cathode.  Sir  David  Salo- 
mons (London  Royal  Society,  June  21)  finds  that 
bands  are  produced  more  easily  in  small  tubes 
than  in  large  ones,  and  that  they  are  difficult  to 
produce  unless  they  reach  to  the  glass  of  the 
tube.  An  exceedingly  minute  current  may  pro- 
duce bands  which  disappear  on  increasing  it  and 
reappear  when  it  is  further  increased.  The  dis- 
appearance he  l)elieves  to  be  due  to  an  optical 
illusion.  After  the  first  stage  the  apparent  dark 
bands  probably  indicate  the  position  of  the 
bright  bands,  the  apparent  bright  bands  being 
actually  the  overlapping  parts  of  two  bands.. 
Carl  Kirn  (Wiedemann's  "  Annalen,"  June)  finds 
that  the  spectrum  of  the  afterglow  of  a  Geissler 
tube  is  almost  precisely  that  of  the  first  visible 
light  from  a  heated  solid,  namely,  a  band  in  the 
yellow  green  which  is  seen  as  gray.  The  whole 
afterglow  phenomenon  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  is  seen  when  a  solid  begins  to  glow.  The 
author  regards  the  afterglow  as  the  result  of 
chemical  modification  of  the  contents  of  the 
tube. 

Dielectrics. — Macfarlane  and  Pierce  ("  Phys- 
ical Review,"  November- December,  1893,  and 
Septeml>er-()ctober.  1894)  find  that  while  thin 
strata  of  solid  or  liquid  dielectrics  are  equally 
strong,  whatever  the  thickness,  thin  strata  of 
gaseous  dielectrics  weaken  as  the  thickness  in- 
creases. This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  gas  allows  discharge  by  convection; 
for  when  a  liquid  layer  is  thick  enough  to  permit 
convection  currents  discharge  takes  place  at  a 
lower  difference  of  potential.    Graetz  and  Fomm 
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(Wiedemann's  "  Aiinalon,"  September)  obtain  re- 
sults that  contradict  Mascart  and  Joubcrt's  as- 
sumption that  small  dielectric  bodies  in  an  elec- 
trostatic field  do  not  exert  forces  on  each  other. 
They  find  that  bars  and  plates  so  situated  tend 
to  turn  with  axes  (Jr  planes  parallel  to  the  lines 
of  force.  A  small  disk  of  sulphur  or  parufiin 
hung  between  condenser  plates  may  thus  serve 
as  a  *•  dielectric  voltmeter.*'  Nicolaieff  (Paris 
Academy  of  Science,  Sept.  8)  has  studied  dis- 

Slacement  currents  in  dielectrics  by  suspending 
isks  or  rings  of  dielectrics  between  the  poles  of 
an  electro-magnet  and  observing  the  differences 
of  displacement  for  constant  and  alternating 
currents  due  to  the  secondary  field  set  up  by 
displacement  currents  in  the  latter  case.  Eleo- 
trolytes  in  annular  glass  tubes  were  found  to  be- 
have just  like  perfect  dielectrics. 

Specific  Inayctife  Capaeify. — C.  B.  Thwing 
("  Physical  Review,"  July-August),  by  using  an 
electric  resonance  method  of  great  simplicity, 
has  obtained  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  a 
large  number  of  dielectrics,  and  has  attempted 
to  establish  a  relation  between  these  and  their 
chemical  constitution.  Blondlot  (Paris  Academy 
of  Science,  Oct.  8)  finds,  by  measuring  the  propa- 
gation of  electro-magnetic  waves  in  ice,  that  its 
specific  inductive  capacity  is  204.  Bouty  had 
previously  obtained  by  other  methods  the  value 
78 — a  capacity  enormously  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  dielectric.  Robert  Weber  ("  Archives 
deGeneve,  xxix,  571)  finds  that  for  air  and  for 
carbon  dioxide  the  inductive  capacity  diminishes 
with  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  charge,  and 
that  for  ether  it  increases  with  the  difference  of 
potential.  Conducting  bodies  have  an  inductive 
capacity  that  remains  finite.  No  relation  exists 
between  the  composition  of  a  mixture  and  its 
specific  inductive  capacity.    The  absolute  values 

do  not  follow  Maxwell's  law  {\/^k  =  n). 

The  Voltaic  ^rc— Violle  (**  Journal  de  Phy- 
sique," December)  reganls  the  voltaic  arc  as  the 
seat  of  a  definite  physical  phenomenon — the 
ebullition  of  carbon — ^since  it  is  characterized 
by  all  the  circumstances  of  normal  ebullition. 
Moissan.  however,  from  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  minute  fragments  of  pure  carbon,  part 
of  which  had  been  electrically  vaporized,  con- 
cludes that  there  is  no  trace  at  all  of  fusion. 
With  impure  carbon  a  chemical  compound,  as  a 
boride  or  silicidc,  may  be  formed  which  will 
fuse.  Mascart  (Paris  Academy  of  Science,  Oct. 
29)  finds  that  metallic  vapors  accumulate  at  the 
negative  pole  of  the  arc,  and  cyanogen  and 
acetylene  at  the  positive — an  effect  apparently 
comparable  to  those  due  to  electrolysis.  A.  P. 
Trotter  (London  Royal  Society,  May  24),  by  ex- 
amining the  voltaic  arc  through  a  revolving  per- 
forated disk,  finds  that  a  bright  spot  at  or  near 
the  middle  of  the  crater  rapidly  revolves  with  a 
period  st'Pining  to  correspond  with  the  musical 
hum  of  the  arc.  The  author  explains  this  ap- 
pearance by  refraction  due  to  heated  vapor. 

Celis. — dstvvnld  ("  Elektrische  Zcitung,*'  June 
14)  regards  a  galvanic  cell  as  a  machine  driven 
by  osmotic  pressure,  the  voltage  depending  on 
the  difference  of  osmotic  pressure  of  the  metals 
used — that  is,  practically  on  their  solubility  in 
the  acid.  lie  believes  that  the  transformation 
of  chemical  into  mechanical  energy  will  one  day 


be  effected  more  economically  by  the  cell  than 
by  combustion,  the  one  essential  being  an  electro- 
lyte that  will  permit  the  necessary  chemical 
action  without  undergoing  permanent  change. 

Electrolysis. — U.  Behn  (Wiedemann's  **An- 
nalen,"  Januan')  has  investigated  the  regular 
deposition  of  silver  in  radial  lines  on  a  platinum 
bowl  as  cathode,  and  considers  that  the  lines'  or 
ridges  are  due  to  convection  currents  set  up  in 
the  electrolyte  by  the  changes  in  concentration 
that  go  on  in  the  liquid.  With  silver  nitrate  the 
best  effect  is  obtained  when  the  solution  is  con- 
centrated and  the  current  density  small.  In- 
crease of  temperature  facilitates  the  formation 
of  the  ridges,  but  electro-motive  force  seems  to 
have  no  influence.  TJie  author  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  effect  also  with  copper  sulphate,  lead 
acetate,  and  zinc  sulphate.  Lehmann  (Wiede- 
mann's "Annalen,"  July)  has  observed  that  when 
a  solution  of  Congo  red  is  electrolyzed  a  blue  halo 
forms  around  the  anode  and  a  red  one  around 
the  cathode.  These  extend  gradually,  and  as 
they  meet  a  blue  pigment  is  precipitated  on  the 
side  next  the  anode,  while  on  the  cathode  side 
the  liquid  becomes  colorless.  The  author  thinks 
that  oppositely  charged  molecules  dissociated  at 
the  electrodes' approach  along  lines  of  force  till 
they  meet  and  combine.  Other  solutions  give 
analogous  results.  John  Daniel  ("  Philosophical 
Magazine,"  March),  continuing  his  investigations 
on  the  passage  of  ions  through  a  thin  metal  par- 
tition, and  the  minimum  current  strength  re- 
quired for  polarization  with  such  a  partition 
("Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  1898,  p.  621),  finds  that 
the  current  does  not  sensibly  affect  the  diffusion 
of  copper  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid  through 
gold  leaf,  and  that  the  concentration  of  the  elec- 
trolyte has  an  important  influence  on  the  critical 
current,  which  appears  to  be  proportional  to  the 
conductivity. 

Condensers.  —  Bedell  and  Kinsley  (American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Sept.  19)  have 
studied  the  phenomena  of  residual  discharge  in 
condensers,  and  find  that  the  condition  of  a  con- 
denser depends  on  its  history  for  weeks  or  even 
months  past.  In  solid  dielectrics  the  *•  soaking- 
in"  of  the  charge  diminishes  with  increasing 
teniperature.    In  pure  oils  there  is  none  at  all. 

Electric  Screens. — Ayrton  and  Mather  (Insti- 
tution of  Electrical  Engineers  [England],  April 
12)  find  that  a  varnish  of  gelatin  and  glacial 
acetic  acid  covered  with  antisulphuric  enamel 
is  transparent,  and  at  the  same  time  so  good  a 
conductor  of  electricity  that  it  serves  as  a  perfect 
electric  screen.  Electric  instruments  whose  dials 
are  covered  with  it  are  not  affected  by  electrical 
disturbances  without. 

Reactavce.  —  This  electrical  quantity,  as  de- 
scribed by  Steinmetz  and  Bedell,  in  a  paper  be- 
fore the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  ("  Elec- 
trical Review,"  July  11),  is  similar  to  resistance, 
but  the  electro-motive  force  that  overcomes  it 
consumes  no  power,  being  at  right  angles  to  the 
current.  Any  electro-motive  force  in  an  alter- 
nating circuit  can  be  resolved  into  two  compo- 
nents— one  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  which 
transmits  power,  and  the  other  at  right  angles, 
which  overcomes  the  reactance.  The  latter  may 
be  called  the  reactive  electro-motive  force,  and 
may  be  due  to  self  or  mutual  induction,  to  ca- 
pacity, or  to  some  outside  electro-motive  force. 
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Accumulators. — W.  M.  Stine  ("Electrical 
Engineering,"  February)  states  that  a  serious 
loss  of  energy  in  storage  batteries  is  caused  by 
the  recombination  of  the  dissociated  atoms  into 
elementary  molecular  groups  as  soon  as  they  are 
set  free. 

Alternating  Currents. — C.  J.  Rollesson  (Amer- 
ican Association,  1894)  has  devised  a  method 
of  recording  phonograph ically  the  changes  in 
an  alternating  current.  First  a  record  of  the 
curve  is  produced  on  the  wax  cylinder,  and  then 
this  record  is  magnified  by  a  multiplying  ar- 
rangement. 

Electric  Radiometer. — Riccardo  Amo  ("  L'El- 
cttricista,"  Rome)  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  rotation  similar  to  that  of  the  radiometer  by 
placing  an  exhausted  bulb  containing  a  small 
windmill  in  a  rotating  electrostatic  field.  The 
author  describes  his  precautions  and  reasons  for 
considering  that  the  effect  must  be  due  to  some 
action  of  the  rotating  field  on  the  molecules  of 
the  gas  that  tends  to  increase  their  velocity  in 
the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  field. 

Electro-motive  Force.  —  T.  II.  Blakesley  (Lon- 
don Physical  Society,  Feb.  23)  gives  the  proof 
of  a  new  electrical  theorem.  Premising  that, 
if  in  any  system  of  conductors  two  or  more 
modes  of  disposition  of  sources  of  electro-motive 
force  produce  in  every  part  of  the  network  the 
same  current,  such  systems  of  disposition  are 
called  "  equivalent  systems,"  he  states  the  theo- 
rem as  follows:  "In  any  system  of  conductors 
possessing  seats  of  electro-motive  force  at  any 
number  of  points,  if  any  of  these  sources  be  supn 
posed  to  move  continuously  along  the  various 
oars  of  the  conducting  system,  and  where  a  point 
of  junction  is  encountered,  each  to  become  a  seat 
of  the  same  electro- motive  force  in  each  of  the 
newly  encountered  bars,  then  the  disposition  at 
any  moment  is  equivalent  to  that  at  any  other 
moment,  and  therefore  to  the  original  dispo- 
sition." 

Earth  Currents. — L.  Palmieri  ("  L'Eclairage 
Electrique "),  from  several  years*  study  of  the 
earth  currents  near  Vesuvius,  finds  that  when 
the  volcano  is  quiescent  the  currents  ascend,  and 
when  its  activity  increases  they  descend. 

Magnetism.  The  Magnetic  Field. — H.  Du 
Bois  (Wiedemann's  "Annalen,"  li,  p.  537)  has 
produced  very  strong  magnetic  fields  with  ring 
electro  -  magnets,  by  concentrating  the  fiux 
through  prof)erly  shaped  pole  pieces.  He  con- 
cludes that  it  IS  possible  to  obtain  fields  of 
40,000  centigramme  second  units  with  magnets 
of  reasonable  size.  The  assumption  that  leakage 
increases  as  saturation  approaches  is  found  to  be 
incorrect.  Weber  ("  Elektrische  Zeitung."  Nov. 
1),  using  a  method  based  on  the  behavior  of 
liquids  in  capillary  tubes,  finds  that  the  field 
between  the  poles  of  powerful  electro-magnets 
ending  in  truncated  cones  is  not  uniform,  as  has 
been  supposed.  A.  C.  Crehore  (American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers,  May  17)  has  devised 
a  method  for  recording  the  variation  of  a  mag- 
netic field,  and  so  that  of  the  current  to  which 
it  is  due,  by  change  in  the  refractive  power  of  a 
material  in  the  field. 

MagnetizaUon,  —  J.  Hopkinson  and  E.  Wil- 
son (London  Royal  Society,  May  31)  have  inves- 
tigated the  propagation  of  magnetization  in  iron 
as  affected  by  the  electric  currents  in  the  iron. 


In  reversing  the  magnetizing  current  of  a  solid 
cylindrical  electro-magnet  the  induction  does 
not  instantly  reverse,  and  the  reversal  occurs 
later  at  the  center  of  the  core  than  near  the  sur- 
face, owing  to  induced  currents  in  the  iron.  The 
authors  experimented  upon  a  magnet  4  inches  in 
diameter,  forming  a  closed  magnetic  circuit,  and 
formed,  for  part  of  its  length,  of  an  iron  core 
surrounded  by  two  concentric  tubes,  between 
which  were  placed  exploring  coils  of  fine  copper 
wire.  The  currents  induced  in  these  coils  by 
reversal  of  the  magnetizing  current  lasted  some- 
times more  than  half  a  minute.  With  two  cylin- 
ders of  different  diameters  similar  events  occur, 
but  at  times  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the 
diameters.  Ascoii  and  Lovi  (Accademia  dei 
Lincei)  find  that  the  radial  distribution  of  mag- 
netism in  long  cylinders  (50  centimetres)  is  prac- 
tically uniform,  while  in  shorter  cylinders  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  induction  in  passing  from 
the  axis  outward,  which  is  greater  with  strong 
than  with  weak  inducing  fields,  and  is  most  no- 
ticeable with  cylinders  5  to  10  centimetres  long. 
P.  Joubin  (Paris  Academy  of  Science.  Jan.  8), 
from  comparison  of  the  formulae  representing 
the  magnetization  of  soft  iron,  in  terms  of  its 
susceptioility  and  the  strength  of  the  field,  with 
those  for  solution  in  fluids,  concludes  that  the 
two  phenomena  are  analogous,  and  that  magnetic 
and  solutive  saturation  may  be  calculated  by  the 
same  formuUe.  Circular  magnetization  has  been 
investigated  by  I.  Klemencic  (Vienna  "  Berichte," 
July  5),  who  finds  that  with  soft  annealed  iron 
wire  the  susceptibility  circularly  about  the  axis 
is  less  then  along  the  axis.  If  the  wire  be  hanl- 
ened  by  a  stress,  the  susceptibility  diminishes 
longitudinally  more  rapidly  than  circularly,  and 
the  behavior  "of  soft  iron  may  even  be  reversed. 
The  remanent  magnetism  is  greater  for  circular 
than  for  axial  magnetization,  especially  in  hard 
iron  and  in  steel.  The  same  experimenter  (Vienna 
Academy)  finds  the  values  obtained  for  the  per- 
meability of  iron  when  magnetized  by  rapid  elec- 
trical oscillations  agree  with  those  obtained  by 
Rayloigh  with  very  feeble  magnetizing  forces. 
This  indicates  either  that  the  magnetizing  force 
of  the  oscillations  is  small,  or  that  the  magnet- 
ization is  unable  to  follow  the  rapid  changes  in 
the  force.  L.  W.  Austin  ("  Physical  Review," 
March- April)  finds  that  the  mi^^netic  moment 
of  a  permanent  magnet,  magnetized  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  becomes  slightly  greater  when  its 
temperature  is  reduced  to  that  of  solid  carbon 
dioxide  and  ether.  This  result  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  that  obtained  by  Prof.  J.  Trow- 
bridge ("American  Journal  of  Science,"  xxi,  16). 
P.  Curie  (Paris  Academy  of  Science,  May  21) 
finds  that  oxygen,  manganese  chloride,  ferrous 
sulphate,  and  palladium  follow  the  law  expressed 

by  the  formula  A:  =  ^^,  where  k  is  the  specific 

constant  of  magnetization,  A  a  constant,  and  T 
the  absolute  temperature.  S.  H.  Brackett  ("  Phys- 
ical Review,"  November-December),  from  experi- 
ments on  iridium,  concludes  that  this  metal  has 
very  low  permeability  but  great  coercive  force, 
with  high  intensity  of  magnetization. 

Elongation  due  to  Maanetization.  —  S.  J, 
Lochner  ("  Philosophical  Magazine,"  December) 
finds  that,  for  a  given  magnetizing  field,  differ- 
ent elongations  are  produced  in  a  bar  of  soft 
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iron,  according  to  whether  the  magnetizing  cur- 
rent is  turned  on  suddenly  or  applied  gradually. 
In  the  latter  case  it  made  a  difference  whether 
the  current  reached  its  final  stage  by  increase 
from  a  lower  value  or  by  decrease  from  a  higher. 
If  the  current  be  gradually  increased  a  point  of 
maximum  elongation  is  reached.  A  further  in- 
crease of  current  causes  a  decrease  of  elongation, 
but  a  gradual  decrease  results  in  a  still  greater 
elongation.  The  expansion  is  a  function  of  the 
ratio  between  the  diameter  and  length  of  the 
bar,  varying  approximately  as  the  square  root  of 
this  ratio,  and  also  directly  as  the  permeability. 
The  measurements  were  made  with  an  inter- 
ferential refractometer  ("Annual  Cvclopjedia," 
1898,  p.  621)  that  could  read  to  the  millionth  of 
an  incn.  H.  Nagaoka  (ibid.,  December)  finds  that 
the  elongation  in  iron  and  the  contraction  in 
nickel,  due  to  magnetization,  is  accompanied  by 
hysteresis,  so  that  when  a  wire  has  been  mag- 
netized it  can  not  be  brought  to  its  original 
length  simply  by  reversing  the  magnetic  field. 

nyHtereHis.  —  C.  P.  Steinmetz  (**  Electrical 
World,"  New  York,  June  9)  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  hysteresis  and  magnetic  friction 
have  no  direct  relation,  although  they  are  equal 
when  there  is  no  external  source  or  expenditure 
of  energy.  If  there  is  external  transiormation 
of  energy,  as  in  revolving  machinery,  disappear- 
ance of  hysteresis  means  only  that  the  energy  of 
molecular  friction  is  supplied  from  a  different 
source.  Prof.  Ewing  and  Miss  Klnasen  ("  Elec- 
trician," London,  May  11)  find  that  when  a  rap- 
idly alternating  current  is  passed  through  one 
of  a  pair  of  coils,  the  magnetizing  effect  of  a 
steady  current  through  the  other  is  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  previous  history  of  the  iron,  hys- 
teresis being  almost  absent.  The  effect  is  ex- 
plained by  the  molecular  jarring  effected  by  the 
alternating  current.  F.  G.  Baily  (British  Asso- 
ciation, 1894)  has  confirmed  experimentally 
E wing's  deduction  from  his  theory,  that  in  a 
rotating  field  the  hysteresis  should  diminish  at  a 
high  induction. 

Induction. — Ernst  Lecher  (Vienna  "  Berichte," 
July  12)  finds  that  if  a  magnet  is  divided  equato- 
rially  into  halves  that  can  rotate  separately  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  from  the  two  ends  by  suitable 
spring  contacts  an  induction  current  that  can 
not  be  due  to  a  cutting  of  the  rotating  lines  of 
force  in  the  short  spring  contacts.  The  current 
may  be  explained  on  the  supposition  once  enter- 
tained by  Faraday,  but  later  abandoned  by  him, 
that  the  rotating  magnet  cuts  its  own  fixed  lines 
of  force  and  thus  has  an  electro-motive  action. 

Electrical  lieMsfance  as  affected  by  Magnet- 
ism,— Du  Bois  (Berlin  Physical  Society,  June  1) 
has  investigated  the  changes  of  i-esistance  of  a 
bismuth  spiral  in  a  powerful  magnetic  field.  In 
a  field  of  38,000  C.  G.  S.  units  the  resistance  is  3 
times  that  in  one  of  zero  intensity.  In  weak 
fields  a  rise  of  temperature  increa.«5es  the  resist- 
ance ;  in  stronger  fields  the  effect  is  less,  and  it 
vanishes  in  a  field  of  7,000  C.  G.  S.  In  still 
stronger  fields  the  resistance  of  a  warm  spiral  is 
less  than  that  of  a  cold  one.  The  temperatures 
observed  were  between  0"  and  25°  C. 

Strength  of  an  Electro-magnet. — S.  P.  Thomp- 
son and  M.  Walker  (London  Physical  Society, 
April  27)  find  that  when  the  mugnetic  induction 
does  not  exceed  4,000  C.  G.  S.  units  the  pull 


exerted  hj  a  laminated  electro-magnet  on  its 
armature  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  excited  by 
a  continuous  or  by  an  alternating  current  of 
e()ual  strength.  For  higher  inductions  the  con- 
tinuous current  gives  slightly  greater  force. 

Free  Magnetism, — Curie  ("Journal  de  Phy- 
sique," September),  employing  his  method  of 
physical  symmetry  (see  below),  shows  that  there 
IS  nothing  absurd  or  inconsistent  with  facts  in 
the  supposition  that  magnetic  conductibility  and 
free  magnetism  may  exist. 

Magnetic  Shields, — Prof.  A.  W.  RQcker  (Lon- 
don Physical  S^)ciety,  Nov.  24,  1893)  finds  by 
theoretical  considerations,  which  are  confirmei 
by  experiment,  that  for  a  small  thickness  a  sin- 
gle continuous  shield  gives  the  best  results,  while 
for  a  greater  thickness  two  shells  separated  by 
an  air  gap  are  better.  When  the  permeability 
of  the  substance  is  high,  the  best  shielding  is 
obtained  when  the  radii  of  the  bounding  sur- 
faces of  the  shells  are  in  geometrical  progression. 

Miscellany.  Standards  of  Meahurtmimi. — 
C.  ¥j.  Guillaume  ("  Journal  de  Physioue,"  May) 
has  carefully  investigated  metals  suitable  for  the 
construction  of  standards  of  length.  The  con- 
ditions to  be  fulfilled  are  reasonable  price,  hard- 
ness, and  good  polish,  constancy  of  length  at  a 
gvs'GW  temperature,  power  of  resisting  moisture 
and  ordinary  chemicals,  and,  for  large  rules,  a 
high  modulus  of  elasticity.  Iridio-platinum 
fulfills  all  expectations  in  regard  to  durability, 
but  the  cost  of  a  metre  rule  would  be  about 
f  2,000.  The  condition  of  constancy  excludes  all 
zinc  alloys.  Ferro-nickel  is  acted  on  by  water. 
Phosphor  and  aluminum  bronzes  are  blackened 
by  steam,  and  white  bronze  (nickel  85  parts, 
copper  65  parts)  is  attacked  by  traces  of  sulphur 
or  chlorine.  Nickel  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
suitable  metal,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  com- 
mercially free  from  small  punctures,  and  until 
this  difficulty  is  surmounted  an  alloy  of  equal 
parts  of  nickel  and  copper  may  do  good  service 
at  moderate  cost. 

Symmetry  in  Physical  Plienomena, — P.  Curie 
(*•  Journal  de  Physique,"  September)  has  made 
an  exhaustive  classification  of  the  different 
forms  of  symmetry  with  .special  reference  to 
physics,  and  shows  liow  it  may  be  used  as  an  aid 
to  physical  investigation. 

Physical  Nomenclature, — Fitzgerald  and  Trou- 
ton  ("Mature,"  Dec.  14,  1893)  lecommend  the 
extension  to  general  physics  of  lleavisidc"s  elec- 
tro-magnetic system  of  nomenclature.  This  uses 
the  termination  tion  for  the  phenomenon,  ance 
for  its  amount,  and  ivity  for  its  coefficienl. 
Thus  we  should  have  sets  of  words  like  absorp- 
tion, absorbance,  absorbivity;  diffusion,  diffu- 
sance,  diffusivity;  reflection,  reflectance,  reflec- 
tivity ;  rotation,  rotatance,  rotativity.  "  Inert- 
ance"  would  correspond  to  what  we  now  call 
"  mass,"  and  **  inertivitv  "  to  "  density." 

PHYSIOLOGY.  Respiration.— An  investi- 
gation of  the  respiratory  exchange  in  eggs  has 
been  made  by  M.  S.  Pembrey,  5l.  H.  Gordon, 
and  R.  Warren  as  a  part  of  the  researc-h  upon 
the  power  in  virtue  of  which  warm-blooded 
animals  are  able  to  vary  their  production  of 
heat  according  to  the  varying  temperature  of 
their  surroundings.  The  authors  find  that  the 
developing  chick  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
period  of  incubation  responds  to  changes  of  ex- 
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icrnal  temperature  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
cold-blooded  animal ;  that  toward  the  end  of  in> 
cubation,  about  the  twentieth  or  twenty-first 
day,  there  is  an  intermediate  stage  in  which  no 
marked  response  is  observed ;  and  that  this  ap- 
parently neutral  condition  is  succeeded,  when 
the  chick  is  hatched,  by  a  stage  in  which  it  reacts 
as  a  cold-blooded  animal.  The  apparently  neu- 
tral stage  may  be  the  resultant  of  2  opposite 
tendencies — on  the  one  hand,  the  cold-blooded 
condition;  on  the  other  hand,  the  imperfectly 
developed  power  of  regulating  the  production  of 
heat.  This  interpretation  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  experiments  that  show  that  the  int«rme- 
mediate  stage  may  give  way  to  the  cold-blooded 
or  to  the  warm-blooded  condition,  according  as 
the  chick  is  feeble  or  strong  and  healthy.  It 
appears  that  the  power  of  regulating  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  depends  upon  the  integrity  and 
full  development  of  the  nervous  control  of  mus- 
cular action.  The  healthy  chick,  when  exposed 
to  cold,  responds  by  active  muscular  movement 
and  increases  its  production  of  heat  and  carbonic 
acid;  in  the  case  of  the  feeble  chick,  the  cold 
may  produce  not  increased  excitability  but  col- 
lapse, when  the  chick  is  unable  to  respond  by 
increased  muscular  activity,  and  passes  into  a 
condition  resembling  that  of  a  cold-blooded 
animal. 

The  experiments  of  M.  S.  Pembrey  on  the  re- 
action of  animals  to  changes  of  external  tem- 
perature turned  upon  the  production  of  heat  as 
determined  by  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  dis- 
charged from*  the  animal.  In  the  mouse  the  out- 
put of  carbonic  acid  was  rapidly  increased  as  the 
temperature  was  lowered,  and  concurrently  with 
the  increase  the  animaFs  muscular  activity  be- 
came more  vigorous.  In  the  developing  chick 
the  effect  of  the  cold  on  the  twenty-first  day  was 
to  decrease  the  discharge  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
chick  in  this  stage  behaving  like  a  cold-blooded 
animal.    A  comuaratively  sudden  change  took 

{)lace  from  this  day  onward,  and  the  chick  acted 
ike  a  warm-blooded  animal.  Newly  hatched 
pigeons  reacted  for  the  first  few  days  like  cold- 
blooded animals,  the  output  of  carbonic  acid  de- 
creasing with  the  fall  in  external  temperature. 
The  influence  of  muscular  activity  upon  the 
production  of  heat  was  further  shown  by  details 
of  observations  made  upon  mice  after  section 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  during  anaesthesia;  in 
both  cases  the  muscular  paralysis  was  accom- 
panied by  a  change  in  the  reaction,  which  now 
resembled  that  of  a  cold-blooded  animal. 

Experiments  by  Loewy  indicate  that  the  in- 
terchange of  gases  in  respiration  remains  com- 
paratively unaltered,  notwithstanding  great  va- 
riations in  the  composition  of  the  surrounding 
air.  Pressure,  even  doubling  the  amount  of 
oxygen,  rarefaction  of  the  air,  and  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  amount  of  oxygen  seem  to  exert  but 
little  influence  on  the  elimination  of  carbonic- 
acid  gas  or  on  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 

The  eflfect  upon  respiration  of  exciting  the 
cerebrum  in  a  nonansesthetized  animal  is  prob- 
ably a  complex  one.  yet,  as  is  shown  by  vV.  S. 
Spencer,  by  careful  regulation  of  the  anaesthetic 
state  four  constant  effects  can  be  obtained  upon 
respiration  by  stimulation  of  the  cortex,  and 
these  can  be  traced  down  each  in  a  course  of  its 
own  from  the  cortex  to  the  medulla  oblongata. 


Slowing  and  an'est  of  the  respiratory  rhythm 
was  obtained  in  the  cortical  area  situated  just 
outside  the  olfactory  tract,  in  front  of  the  point 
where  the  tract  joins  the  temporosphenoidal  lobe. 
On  exposing  successive  and  vertical  sections  of 
.the  hemisphere  the  same  result  was  obtained  by 
excitation  applied  in  the  line  of  the  strand  of 
fibers  known  as  the  olfactory  limb  of  the  an- 
terior commissure.  After  decussating  at  the 
anterior  commissure,  the  tract  is  continued  back- 
w^ard  on  either  side  of  the  infundibulum  into 
the  red  nucleus  below  and  external  to  the  aque- 
duct at  the  plane  of  exit  of  -the  third  nerve. 
The  other  three  effects  are  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased action.  The  first  of  them  is  accelera- 
tion, which  may  be  followed,  beginning  from  a 
point  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  cortex  within 
the  "  sensori-motor "  area,  back  just  below  the 
lenticular  nucleus,  where  it  borders  on  the  outer 
and  ventral  portion  of  the  internal  capsule. 
The  strand  runs  at  first  external  and  then  ven- 
tral to  the  motor  portion  of  the  internal  capsule, 
and  so  reaches  the  tegmentum.  The  lines  from 
the  two  sides  meet  at  the  level  of  and  just  be- 
hind the  exit  of  the  third  nerve.  The  second 
effect,  of  hyperinspiratory  clonus,  or  "  snuffing 
movements,  was  obtained  by  excitation  at  the 
junction  of  the  olfactory  bulb  and  tract,  and  then 
carrying  the  stimulation  backward  along  the  ol- 
factory tract ;  the  same  result  was  found  when 
the  uncinate  convolution  of  the  temporosphe- 
noidal lobe  was  irritated.  Followed  from  the 
uncus  this  excitable  region  passed  behind  the 
optic  tract  to  the  crus,  and  then  lay  ventrally  to 
the  crusta.  The  excitable  tract  on  each  side  thus 
converged  toward  the  middle  line  at  the  upper 
border  of  the  pons.  The  other  experimental  re- 
sult of  hyperinspiratory  clonus  is  of  such  fre- 
quency ana  constancy  as  to  be  clearly  an  impor- 
tant general  phenomenon.  It  can  be  elicited  in 
various  ways;  for  example,  excitation  of  the  de- 
scending motor  tract  in  the  cornus  radial  a  and 
internal  capsule  yielded  this  result;  so  did  exci- 
tation of  the  fifth  nerve  and  dura  mater,  as  well 
as  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  both  before  and  after 
complete  removal  of  the  cerebrum. 

From  their  experiments,  made  to  determine 
the  influence  of  bleeding  and  transfusion  upon 
the  respiratory  exchange,  M.  S.  Pembrey  and 
A.  Gttrber  find  that  severe  bleeding,  whether 
followed  by  transfusion  or  not,  causes  no  decrease 
in  the  respiratory  exchange,  provided  that  the 
animaKs  nutrition  does  not  suffer  from  the 
operation.  The  respiratory  quotient  shows  vari- 
ations, but  these  are  apparently  not  greater  than 
those  observed  in  the  normal  animal.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  bleeding  is  marked  by  the  animal's 
diminished  reserve  store  of  energy.  Although 
the  loss  of  blood  does  not  prevent  the  so-called 
vegetative  processes  from  going  on,  yet  the  ani- 
mal is  unable  to  undergo  any  great  muscular 
exertion,  such  as  would  be  easily  borne  by  it 
in  the  normal  condition.  The  respiratory  ex- 
change is  not  regulated  by  the  red  corpuscles, 
the  carriers  of  oxygen,  but  by  the  demands  of 
the  tissues.  The  animal,  when  it  is  at  rest,  is 
able  to  accommodate  itself,  even  to  a  loss  of  one 
half  of  its  hiemoglobin,  and  the  exchange  of 
material  represented  by  respiration  is  as  great 
as  that  of  a  normal  animal  when  it  also  is  at 
rest;  the  cells  are  able  to  obtain  an  adequate 
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supply  of  ox3rg:en  notwithstanding  the  great  loss 
of  naemoglobm.  The  transfusion  with  saline 
solutions  after  bleeding  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  special  effect  upon  the  respiratory  exchange ; 
it  without  doubt  enables  the  animal  to  bear  a 
greater  loss  of  blood  than  it  could  otherwise, 
but  it  appears  to  owe  its  beneficial  effects  chiefly 
to  the  mechanical  assist-ance  which  it  gives  to 
the  circulation  by  filling  the  blood  vessels.  The 
solution  also  probably  economizes  the  fluids  in 
the  tissues,  and  removes  the  thirst,  which  is 
often  a  marked  symptom  of  a  great  loss  of 
blood.  Any  distinct  effect  upon  the  respiratory 
change  is  not  shown  by  the  experiments.  The 
results  also  afford  another  proof  that  the  vital 
combustion  proceeds  chiefly  in  the  tissues  of 
the  body  and  not  in  the  blood.  A  review  by  the 
authors  of  the  previous  work  of  other  observers 
shows  that  their  results,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  Bauer,  agree  on  the  main  points  with 
those  obtained  in  the  present  investigation.  It 
also  shows  how  much  experimental  evidence  has 
accumulated  to  support  the  position  taken  up 
and  defended  by  PflUger  upon  the  question  of 
the  relationship  of  the  tissues  to  exchange  of 
material. 

Experiments  bv  Signora  Traube-Mengarini 
have  established  the  presumption  that  fishes  can 
recover  from  death  by  asphyxia  if  opportunity 
l)e  afforded  to  the  blood  of  freeing  itself  from 
(X),  by  combination  with  substances  introduced 
into  the  surrounding  medium.  In  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Jordi  at  Bern  on  the  causes  of 
asphyxiii,  fishes  which  had  become  helpless  in 
the  condition  immediately  preceding  death  by 
exhaustion  of  air  recovei-ed  when  transferred  to 
another  vessel  containing  boiled  out  water,  and 
survived  for  jwriods  of  from  ten  to  seventeen 
hours  Fresh  fishes  introduced  into  the  water 
which  had  been  tenanted  by  the  dead  fish  could 
live  in  it  for  several  hours,  and,  when  a  little 
sodium  hydrate  was  added  to  the  water,  for  a 
whole  day.  The  addition  of  so<lium  hydrate  to 
the  water  caused  a  fish  dying  of  asphyxia  to 
revive,  and  prolonged  its  life  for  more  than  forty- 
five  hours.  The  addition  of  carbonic  acid  was, 
liowever.  destructive  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  substance  introducea.  From  experiments 
made  upon  himself  to  determine  how  much  COj 
he  could  support  in  inspired  air.  Dr.  Jordi  found 
that  carbonic  dioxide  in  certain  proportions 
stimulates  respiration. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  on  the  evidence 
of  a  small  number  of  not  wholly  satisfactory  ob- 
servations that  the  metabolism  of  cold-blooded 
animals,  contrary  to  what  is  the  case  with  warm- 
blooded animals,  varies  uniformly  with  the  tem- 
perature. Further  observations  have  been  made 
upon  the  subject  to  see  if  this  were  actually  so 
by  II.  M.  Vernon,  who  measured  the  carbonic 
acid  evolved  by  frogs  at  temperatures  from  0"*  to 
30°  C.  The  chief  conclusions  arrived  at  in  Mr. 
Vernon's  paper  are  that  the  carbonic  acid  given 
off  by  intact  frogs  on  gradual  warming  varies 
within  narrow  limits  from  2°  Cup  to  about  17'5" 
(\,  but  above  this  point  it  increases  rapidly  with 
the  temperature.  On  cooling,  it  jus  a  rule  1h»- 
comes  nearly  constant  from  about  17*5°  to  12*5° 
or  10°,  and'  then  decreases  uniformly  with  the 
temperature.  In  curarized  frogs  and  frogs  with 
their  bulb  injured  the  carbonic-acid  discharge 


increases  uniformly  with  the  temperature.  If 
frogs  be  warmed  and  cooled  lapidly  several  times, 
the  curves  of  carbonic-acid  evolution  subsequent- 
ly obtained  are  either  perfectly  uniform  or  show 
abnormally  marked  changes  at  varying  tempera- 
tures. The  curves  do  not  become  normal  again 
for  several  days  after.  The  respiratory  quotient 
of  winter  frogs  in  which  the  bulb  has  not  been 
injured  is  about  '63,  that  of  frogs  with  the  bulb 
injured  about  '45,  and  that  of  curarized  frogs 
and  frogs  subject  to  rapid  temperature  changes 
about  *5. 

Cirenlation. — In  connection  with  Eykman's 
researches  on  the  question  whether  sojourn  in 
tropical  regions  causes  an  alteration  in  the  blood 
of  Europeans,  Dr.  Grijus,  of  Batavia,  Java,  has 
developed  a  new  method  of  determining  the  vol- 
ume in  question,  and  has  also  determined  the 
influence  upon  the  blood  of  different  substances 
in  watery  solution.  Defibrinated  blood  was  sub- 
jected to  a  whirling  motion  in  small  calibrated 
tubes;  the  height  of  the  layer  of  cruor  was  meas- 
ured, the  serum  removed.' and  the  cruor  mixetl 
with  the  solution  in  question  and  again  whirled. 
The  solution  in  which  the  height  of  the  cruor  was 
the  same  as  in  the  serum  was  isotonic.  The  con- 
centrations of  the  solutions  of  salt,  cane  sugar, 
miik  sugar,  oxalate  of  sodium,  potassium  enlo- 
ride,  and  asparagin,  that  leave  unaltered  t  he  cruor, 
were  really  found  to  be  in  isotonic  relation.  Oth- 
er substances — urea,  ammonium  chloride,  ammo- 
nium nitrate,  glycerin,  and  alcohol— are  in  no 
concentration  isotonic  with  the  blood  corpuscles. 
Potassium  bichromate  and  corrosive  su climate 
affect  the  blood  corpuscles  considerably  in  eac-h 
concentration.  On  tnese  preliminary  results  the 
author  has  founded  a  new  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  volume  of  the  blood  corpuscles. 

A  new  method  of  measuring  the  amount  of  the 
circulating  blood  and  the  work  done  by  the  heart, 
described  by  Prof.  Zuntz,  depends  on  the  fact 
that  as  long  as  the  peripheral  resistance  is  con- 
stant, blood  pressure  is  dependent  on  the  volume 
of  blood  driven  into  the  aorta  by  the  left  ventri- 
cle. When  the  heart  is  inhibited  by  stimulation 
of  the  vagus  the  blood  pressure  falls,  and  if  now 
a  volume  of  blood  is  injected  into  the  aorta  suf- 
ficient to  raise  the  pressure  again  to  the  normal, 
then  this  volume  must  be  equal  to  that  which  the 
heart  ordinarily  drives  into  the  arterial  system. 
The  method  has  shown  itself. to  be  reliable  in 
experiments  made  on  dogs,  and  has  already  yield- 
ed some  interesting  results  relating  to  the  circu- 
lation which  are  to  be  further  investigated. 

Additional  results  of  his  experiments  on  the 
influence  of  rarefied  and  compressed  air  on  the 
circulation  have  been  communicated  by  Dr.  Ad. 
lioewy,  of  Berlin.  As  was  shown  in  earlier  ex- 
periments, a  diminution  of  pressure  to  about  450 
millimetres  of  mer(;ury  was  tolerated  very  well 
and  did  not  lead  to  any  real  disturbance,  and  the 
lowered  oxygen  tension,  produced  either  by  still 
greater  rarefaction  or  by  the  addition  of  carbonic 
acid  to  the  air  breatheil,  is  compensated  for  by 
deeper  respiration.  The  author  desired  now  to 
determine  by  experiment  whether,  with  rarefac- 
tion of  the  air,  compensating  changes  can  bo  ob- 
served in  the  vascular  system.  In  particular  he 
determined  the  velocity  of  the  blood  flow  by  the 
method  recently  devised  by  Prof.  Zuntz  (sec 
above)  in  animals  which  respired  in  rarefled  air 
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of  about  one  half  an  atmosphere,  and  found  that 
at  each  systole  of  the  heart  the  volume  of  blood 
ejected  exactly  equals  that  which  the  same  ani- 
mal shows  under  normal  pressure  Thus,  if  the 
tension  of  the  oxygen  breathed  is  reduced  one 
halff  the  effect  on  the  circulation  is  as  slight  as  it 
is  on  the  respiration.  With  still  greater  rare- 
faction the  oxygen  tension  in  the  alveoli  can,  by 
deeper  respiration,  still  be  brought  to  the  level 
where  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood  is  saturated, 
and  no  distress  appears.  Dr.  Loewy  drew  in- 
teresting conclusions  from  his  experiments  in 
relation  to  the  meaning  of  mountain  sickness. 

Among  the  results  recorded  by  Leonard  Hill 
of  his  research  upon  the  influence  of  the  force 
of  gravity  on  the  circulation  were  the  following : 
That  this  force  must  be  regarded  as  a  cardinal 
factor  in  dealing  with  the  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  that  the  important  duty  of  compensating 
for  the  simple  hydrostatic  effects  of  gravity  in 
changes  of  position  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
splanchnic  vasomotor  mechanism;  that  the  effects 
of  changing  the  position  afforded  a  most  delicate 
test  of  the  condition  of  the  vasomotor  mechan- 
ism :  and  that  the  amount  of  compensation  de- 
pended largely  on  individual  differences.  The 
compensation  is  far  more  complete  in  upright  ani- 
mals— such  as  the  monkey — than  in  rabbits,  cats, 
or  dogs,  and  therefore  is  probably  much  more 
complete  in  man.  When  tne  power  of  compen- 
sation is  damaged  by  paralysis  of  the  splancnnic 
vasoconstrictors,  induced  by  severe  operative 
procedures  or  by  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord,  by 
asphyxia,  or  by  some  poison,  such  as  chloro- 
form or  curare,  then  the  influence  of  gravity  be- 
comes of  vital  importance.  The  feet-down  posi- 
tion is  of  far  greater  moment  than  the  feet-up 
position,  because  when  the  power  of  compensa- 
tion is  destroyed  the  blood  drains  into  the  al)- 
dominal  veins,  the  heart  is  emptied,  and  the 
cerebral  circulation  ceases.  Generally  the  feet- 
up  position  occasions  no  ill  consequence.  If 
the  heart  is  affected,  as  by  chloroform  wt  Gwrmrc 
poisoning,  the  restoration  of  pressure  is  incom- 
plete, and  it  is  possible  that  the  heart  may  be 
stopped  altogetner  by  the  inrush  of  a  large 
quantity  of  blood,  caused  by  too  rapid  an  appli- 
cation of  pressure  on  the  abdomen.  Chloroform 
rapidly  paralyzes  the  compensatory  vasomotor 
mechanism  and  damages  the  heart.  Ether,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  paralyzes  the  compensatory 
vasomotor  mechanism  very  slowly.  The  vaso- 
motor paralysis  induced  by  these  ana3sthetics 
lasts  for  some  considerable  time  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  anaesthetics.  Compression  or  ele- 
vation of  the  abdomen,  coupled  with  artificial 
respiration  and  with  squeezing  of  the  heart 
through  the  thoracic  walls,  is  the  best  means  of 
restoring  an  animal  from  the  condition  of  chlo- 
roform collapse. 

The  main  results  of  experiments  by  T.  Lauder 
Brunton  and  F.  W.  Tunnicliffe  on  the  effect  of 
massage  on  the  circulation  are,  that  during  the 
massage  of  muscles  the  flow  of  blood  through 
them  is  increased;  that  immediately  after  the 
cessation  of  massage  an  accumulation  of  blood 
occurs  in  the  massaged  muscles,  and  this  is  rap- 
idly followed  by  an  increased  flow  through  the 
muscles ;  and  that  the  massage  of  a  considerable 
muscular  area  causes  at  first  a  slight  rise  in  the 
general  blood  pressure,  which  is  followed  by  a 


fall  that  in  some  eases  amounts  to  one  fifth  of 
the  initial  blood  pressure. 

It  was  shown  by  Mr.  Bayliss  that  the  fall  of 
blood  pressure  which  follows  the  excitation  of 
the  central  e!id  of  the  depressor  nerve  is  accom- 
panied by  vasodilatation,  of  which  evidence  is 
afforded  m  the  case  of  the  kidney  by  the  simul- 
taneous expansion  of  that  organ,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  lower  limbs  by  their  increase  in  volume. 
As  the  vasoconstrictors  leave  the  spinal  cord  by 
the  lower  lumbar  roots  the  section  of  the  cord  in 
the  dorso-lurabar  region  will  cut  off  the  vaso- 
constrictors: and  since,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  stimulation  of  the  depressor  still 
causes  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  limb, 
the  author  was  led  to  conclude  (a)  that  the  dila- 
tation was  really  due  to  the  increased  activity 
of  vasodilator  centers,  and  not  to  the  dimin- 
ished activity  of  vasoconstrictor  centers;  and 
(b)  that  the  anterior  roots  by  which  the  vaso- 
dilator nerves  of  the  lower  limbs  leave  the  cord 
extend  higher  into  the  dorsal  region  than  is 
the  case  with  constrictor  nerves.  Corroborative 
experiments  were  carried  out  in  which  the  cord 
was  left  intact,  while  the  sympathetic,  in  which 
the  vasodilators  run,  was  divided.  Under  these 
circumstances  no  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  / 
limb  accompanied  the  depressor  excitation  be- 
cause the  dilator  supply  was  cut  off. 

Experiments  by  rrof.  Hill  show  that  under 
normal  conditions  the  intracranial  pressure 
hardly  ever  exceeds  10  millimetres  of  mercury. 
The  author  finds,  further,  that  20  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  fluid  can  be  slowly  driven  into  the 
subdural  space — at  the  rate  of  1  cubic  centimetre 
per  minute — without  harm ;  but  that  if  a  larger 
quantity  be  injected  an  immense  rise  of  arterial 
pressure  takes  place,  with  acceleration  of  the 
heart's  action  and  inspiratory  gasps  at  long  in- 
tervals, which  are  followed  by  fall  of  arterial 
pressure  and  death. 

Prof.  Schftfer  exhibited  photographs  in  the 
Brrtish  Association  to  illustrate  a  research  made 
by  Dr.  Oliver  and  himself  as  to  the  functions  of 
the  suprarenal  bodies.  They  were  chiefly  photo- 
graphs of  tracings  indicating  the  blood  pressure, 
the  heart  beats,  and  the  volume  of  the  blood 
vessels  in  such  localized  parts  as  a  limb  or  the 
kidney.  The  injection  of  suprarenal  extract 
was  seen  to  cause  a  great  rise  of  blood  pressure, 
due  not  to  any  modification  in  the  heart  beat 
but  to  the  constriction  of  the  blood  vessels,  this 
constriction  l)eing  dependent  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  central  nervous  system. 

An  account  is  given  bv  Dr.  Starling  of  ex- 
periments which  have  lei  him  to  believe  that 
the  flow  of  lymph  from  the  thoracic  duct  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  of  blood  pressure  in 
the  liver  capillaries,  and  hence  that  the  old  me- 
chanical theory  of  lymph  formation  is  correct 
as  regards  this  source  of  lymph  flow.  He  finds 
that  obstruction  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  must 
raise  the  pressure  in  the  portal  capillaries,  and 
that  a  similar  result  follows  obstruction  of  the 
abdominal  aorta.  The  flow  of  lymph  which 
Heidenhain  observed  after  these  operations  was 
not  therefore  necessarily  due  to  secretory  activity, 
but  must  occur  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
even  if  the  permeability  of  the  portal  capillary 
walls  remains  unaltered.  Similarly  the  injection 
of  a  large  quantity  of  saline  into  the  circulation 
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(bydrsBtnia)  causes  an  increased  flow  in  conse- 
quence of  the  purely  mechanical  rise  of  pressure 
in  the  liver  capillaries,  this  rise  being  ascertained 
by  taking  simultaneous  tracings  of  the  blood 
pressure  in  the  portal  vein  and  the  inferior  vena 
cava.  Many  lymphagogues  act  bv  causing  hy- 
dremia, and  in  these  the  flow  of  lymph  must 
be  directly  caused  bv  the  increase  in  the  portal 
capillary  pressure.  That  the  lymph  under  these 
circumstances  comes  from  the  liver  is  shown  by 
the  absence  of  the  flow  from  the  thoracic  duct 
when  the  lymphatiirs  of  the  liver  are  ligatured. 
Some  lymphagogues,  the.  action  of  which  was 
specially  noted  by  Ileidenhain  (such  as  crawfish 
muscle  extract),  stimulate  the  flow  of  lymph 
without  giving  any  evidence  of  increased  pres- 
sure in  the  portal  capillaries.  The  effect  of  these 
lymphagogues  disappears  after  long-continued 
obstruction  of  the  aorta,  and  on  this  ground, 
since  the  liver  lymph  still  flows,  the  author  con- 
cludes that  lymphagogues  of  this  class  act  on 
other  lymph  sources  than  the  liver,  and  proba- 
bly in  the  main  upon  those  present  in  tne  in- 
testines. 

In  his  experiments  on  the  flow  of  lymph  from 
the  hind  limbs.  Dr.  Ijazarus  Barlow  found  no  in- 
crease in  the  flow  when  considerable  though  in- 
complete venous  obstruction  was  maintainSl  for 
one  hour,  while  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood, 
muscles,  and  skin  showed  no  evidence  of  any  in- 
creased exudation.  Such  increased  flow  and 
exudation  occurred,  however,  when,  after  dam- 
ning up  the  katabolic  products,  the  tissues  under 
observation  were  supplied  with  blood  through 
actively  dilated  arterioles.  The  dilatation,  when 
caused  by  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  led  to  no 
such  increased  exudation  ;  hence  the  author  con- 
cluded that  the  demands  of  the  tissue  are  an 
effective  factor  in  lymph  formation.  When  the 
arteries  are  actively  dilated  the  amount  of  exu- 
dation varies  directly  as  that  of  the  venous  pres- 
sure: so  that  lymph  formation,  though  not  a 
purely  mechanical  process,  is  nevertheless  sim- 
pler than  a  pure  secretion,  such,  for  instance,  as 
exists  in  the  salivary  glands. 

Having  made  a  careful  and  critical  study  of 
previous  researches  into  the  nature  of  the  germi- 
cidal constituents  of  blood  serum,  and  experi- 
menting with  serum  obtained  from  healthy  dogs 
and  rabbits,  Drs.  Vaughan  and  McC/iintock 
("  Medical  News,"  Philadelphia),  concluded  that: 
(1)  The  serum  albumen  is  not  the  germicidal 
substance  in  blood  serum.  (2)  The  germicidal 
substance  must  belong  to  the  proteids,  otherwise 
it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  fact  that  a 
temperature  of  55°  C.  renders  blood  serum  in- 
active. (3)  The  only  proteid  likely  to  be  pres- 
ent in  blood  serum  and  which  is  not  destroyed 
by  peptic  digestion  is  nuclein.  Having  reached 
these  conclusions  the  following  questions  natu- 
rally present  themselves  :  1.  Isthere  a  nuclein  in 
blood  serum  f  2.  Has  this  nuclein,  if  there  be 
one,  germicidal  properties!  These  questions 
Drs.  Vaughan  and  Mc("lintock  have  attempted 
to  answer.  They  found  that  blood  serum  con- 
tains a  nuclein  having  marked  germicidal  prop- 
erties, and  that  the  germicidal  constituent  of 
blood  serum  win  be  isolated. 

It  was  shown  by  Dr.  Vaughn  Harley,  in  1893, 
that  the  intravenous  injection  of  grape  sugar 
caused  an  increase  in  the  lactic  acid  in  the  cir- 


culation. It  appeared  probable  that  the  lactic 
acid,  having  driven  out  the  carbonic  acid,  had 
combined  with  the  bases  of  the  carbonates  in 
the  blood.  Experiments  have  since  been  made 
to  see  what  changes  were  produced  in  the  gases 
of  the  blood  after  the  intravenous  injection  of 
sugar.  It  was  found  that  the  quantity  of  c:ar- 
bonic  acid  was  diminished  in  the  most  marked 
degree  during  the  first  hour  after  the  sugar  in- 

i'ection,  and  still  somewhat  so  from  three  to  five 
loura  later.  These  results  support  the  view 
that  the  lactic  acid  drives  the  carbonic  acid 
from  the  sodium  salts  and  replaces  it.  Next.,  the 
changes  in  the  Quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  blood 
were  investigatea.  It  was  foiind  that  oxygen 
was  diminished  to  a  marked  degree  during  the 
first  hour  after  the  sugar  injection.  During 
the  third  and  fifth  hours  the  quantity  in  arterial 
was  that  usually  found  in  venous  blood.  No 
explanation  is  known  for  this  condition. 

In  his  researches  on  the  clotting  of  blood  Dr. 
Lilienfeld  has  succeeded .  in  separating  AL 
Schmidt's  fibrinogen  into  2  substances,  tnrom- 
bosin  and  an  albumose.  The  former  unites  with 
calcium  and  forms  fibrin,  while  the  albumose 
retards  clotting.  The  separation  of  fibrinogen 
into  these  2  constituents  may  be  brought  about 
by  means  of  acetic  acid,  nuclein,  nucleic  acid. 
and  other  substances.  Blood  clotting,  accord- 
ingly, consists*  in  a  disintegration  of  leucocytes, 
setting  free  nuclein ;  the  latter  then  decomposfes 
the  fibrinogen,  and  enables  the  thrombo.<«in  to 
unite  with  the  calcium  salts  of  the  blood.  While 
the  blood  is  circulating  in  the  body  it  contains 
no  free  nuclein  in  solution,  and  hence  clotting  is 
impossible.  The  author  further  considei-s  that 
peptones  (albumose)  and  leech  extract  prevent 
clotting  by  themselves  uniting  with  the  calcium 
of  the  blood  and  thus  preventing  its  imion  with 
thrombosin. 

The  researches  of  Heidenhain  and  Lehmann 
point  to  the  existence  of  weak  non-diffusible 
acid  bodies  in  the  serum  and  the  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  which  combine  with  large  Quantities 
of  alkali  in  a  form  that  is  capable  of  bemg  easily 
destroyed  by  carbon  dioxide.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal bodies  is  haemoglobin,  which  therefore  plays 
an  important  part  in  regard  to  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  and  the  maintenance  of  the  alkalescence 
of  the  blood. 

An  account  is  given,  in  a  paper  by  Prof.  Heger 
on  the  unequal  diffusion  of  poisons  into  the  orsrans 
of  the  body,  of  some  of  the  chief  means  by  wnich 
the  organism  continually  stniggles  against  toxic 
substances,  the  principal  objects  to  be  effecteti 
lieing  the  elimination  of  the  unaltered  poison, 
its  neutralization,  or  its  destruction.  The  neu- 
tralization may  be  a  true  chemical  combination, 
as  in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid,  or  a  physical 
localization  in  some  special  organs  that  can  en- 
dure the  excess,  so  removing  it  from  the  rest  of 
the  organism.  Thus  morphine,  if  given  in  a 
series  of  increasing  doses,  accumulates  in  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  marrow  of  the  bones.  In  the 
case  of  microbic  poisoning,  the  author,  while  ad- 
mitting the  constant  multiplication  of  the  poison 
by  phagocytosis,  etc.,  pointed  out  that  some  such 
process  of  neutralization  as  that  referred  to  is  a 
possible,  and  even  a  probable,  antecedent  to  this 
destruction.  Tlius  the  liver  cells  and  their  secre- 
tion or  extract  appear  to  have  exceptional  anti- 
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toxic  properties.  Experiments  are  cited  that 
show  the  extent  to  wnich  the  frog's  liver  can 
retain  and  digest  such  poisons  as  hyoscyamine 
and  utilize  the  products  derived  from  them  as  a 
food  supply  for  the  organs. 

Natriiion. — The  nutritive  value  of  gelatin 
has  been  studied  by  Dr.  J.  Munk  in  experiments 
on  a  dog.  Till  the  present  time  it  was  only 
known  that  gelatin  alone  could  not  make  ^ood 
the  need  for  prot^ids,  but  that  a  diet  of  gelatin 
with  some  proteid  leads  to  a  reduction  of  proteid 
metAbolized.  The  author  had  propounded  the 
question.  How  far  can  gelatin  take  the  place  of 
proteids  f  and  had  carried  on  an  experiment  of 
four  days'  duration.  After  the  dog  had  been 
placed  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  on  a  diet  of 
meat-meal,  rice,  and  fat  containing  9^  grains  of 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  proteid,  five  sixths  of  tjiis 
nitro|^en  was  replaced  by  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
gelatm.  The  animal  continued  in  nitrogenous 
equilibrium.  It  appears  from  this  that  by  the 
aaministration  of  gelatin  the  nitrogen  necessary 
as  proteids  can  be  reduced  far  below  the  mini- 
mum metabolized  in  starvation  without  any  be- 
ginning metabolism  of  tissue  nitrogen. 

The  result  of  the  long-continued  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  Pavy  of  the  physiology  of  the  car- 
bohydrates and  their  fate  in  the  animal  body  is 
the  conclusion  that  sugar  in  being  absorbed  from 
the  alimentary  canal  combines  with  some  pep- 
tone to  form  a  proteid,  and  that  the  proteid  gen- 
erally has  a  glucoside  constitution.  After  their 
entrance  into  the  circulation  the  proteids  may 
again  undergo  decomposition  or  disintegration, 
l^ing  to  the  separation,  as  a  clearage  product, 
of  sugar  or  of  fat,  the  former,  if  abundant,  mak- 
ing its  appearance  in  the  urine. 

By  extraction  with  glycerin  Claude  Bernard 
obtained  from  liver  a  ferment  which  converted 
glycogen  into  sugar,  but  the  properties  of  the 
sugar  were  not  described.  In  a  research  by  Miss 
M.  C.  Tebb  it  was  found  thq4  pig's  liver,  rapidly 
dried,  produced  dextrose  when  allowed  to  act  on 
starch  or  glycogen.  In  all  cases,  whether  an  ex- 
tract or  the  dried  tissue  was  used,  the  product  of 
the  action  on  starch  or  glucose  gave  crystals  ot 
phenyl  glucosazene  with  phenyl  hydrazin,  and 
the  reducing  power  increased  only  slightly  on 
boiling  with  acid;  hence  the  conclusion  was 
drawn  that  one  product  of  the  action  is  dextrose.^ 
As  far  as  they  have  gone  experiments  with  fresh* 
liver  have  given  the  same  result. 

In  a  renewed  examination  of  Heidenhain's  ex- 
periments dealing  with  the  action  of  peptone  on 
lymph  formationrE.  H.  Starling  found  that  the  re- 
sults did  not  justify  that  author's  conclusion  that 
lymph  should  be  regarded  as  a  secretion,  while 
thev  might  be  explained  if  lymph  production  were 
looKed  upon  as  dependent  on  the  two  factors  of 
intracapillary  pressure  and  permeability  of  the 
vessel  wall.  A  fresh  investigation  was  there- 
fore made,  from  which  Dr.  Starling  draws  con- 
clusions confirming  the  view  expressed  above; 
and,  further,  that  members  of  Heidenhain*s  sec- 
ond class  of  lymphagogues — including  crystal- 
loids, such  as  sugar,  salt,  etc. — on  injection  into 
the  blood  attract  water  from  the  tissues  and 
cause  a  condition  of  hydraBmic  plethora  with  in- 
creased capillary  pressure,  the  increased  Ivmph 
flow  from  the  thoracic  duct  being  due  to  the  in- 
creased pressure  in  the  abdominal  cavities,  and 


that  members  of  Heidenhain's  first  class  of  lym- 
phagogues— including  such  substances  as  pep- 
tone, leech  extract,  crawfish  exti-act,  etc. — affect 
injuriously  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  capillaries, 
especially  in  the  liver,  increasing  their  perme- 
ability ;  the  muscular  walls  of  the  blood  vessels, 
especially  in  the  splanchnic  area,  producing  vas- 
cular dilatation ;  and  the  heart  muscle.  The  in- 
creased flow  of  lymph  is  due  to  the  increased 
permeability  of  the  hepatic  capillaries,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  increased  lymph  flow  being  derived 
from  the  liver. 

Having  discovered  that  the  excretion  of  chlo- 
rine, phosphorus,  lime,  and  magnesia  was  in- 
creased in  man  during  hunger,  Dr.  J.  Munk,  in 
some  ex(>eriments  on  dogs,  found  that  during 
ten  days  of  fasting  all  four  of  these  substances, 
especially  phosphorus  and  lime,  in  largely  in- 
creased quantities  in  the  urine,  as  compared  with 
days  of  normal  dieting,  and  increased  amounts  of 
phosphorus,  lime,  and  magnesia  in  the  fieces.  By 
calculating,  from  the  amount  of  nitrogen  ex- 
creted, the  amount  of  body  proteid  metabolized 
during  hunger,  he  found  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
excreted  phosphorus  could  have  come  from  the 
proteid ;  the  remainder  must  have  resulted  from 
the  metabolism  of  some  constituent  of  the  body 
rich  in  phosphorus  and  lime.  The  ratio  of  these 
to  each  oihcr  corresponded  to  a  metabolism  of 
bone  substance  amounting  to  about  39  grammes 
in  ten  days  of  hunger.  The  author  further  re- 
ported on  experiments  on  dogs,  in  which  he  at 
one  time  administered  a  given  amount  of  meat 
all  at  once,  and  at  another  time  the  same  amount 
of  meat  distributed  over  three  meals.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  was 
greater  than  in  the  former,  indicating  a  less  per- 
fect utilization  of  the  proteid.  This  result  on 
dogs  is,  however,  not  applicable  to  man,  in  whose 
case  the  conditions  areaifferentand  in  whom,  as 
shown  by  Rankers  older  experiments,  a  given 
amount  of  food  is  more  completely  utilized  if 
taken  in  separate  portions  than  if  eaten  all  at 
once. 

Prof.  A.  Kossel,  in  his  further  researches  on 
thyrain,  a  decomposition  product  derived  from 
nucleic  acid  extracted  from  the  thymus,  has  ob- 
tained a  substance  that  fives  all  the  reactions  of 
levulinic  acid,  and  produces  a  salt  with  silver 
that  possesses  exactly  the  crystalline  form  of  the 
silver  salt  of  levulinic  acid.  As  levulinic  acid 
originates  from  levulose,  and  is  viewed  by  many 
chemists  as  proof  of  the  presence  of  levulose,  so 
from  the  above  reaction  the  presence  of  a  carbo- 
hydrate in  nucleic  acid  is  to  be  deduced.  The 
origin  of  the  nucleic  acid  is  indifferent  for  this 
reaction,  since  it  is  found  with  all  nucleic  acids 
— a  very  important  fact  in  relation  to  the  physi- 
ology of  metabolism.  The  attempt  to  discover 
a  carbohydrate  in  the  atom  complex  of  casein, 
closely  related  to  nucleic  acid,  le<t  to  the  discov- 
ery of  a  substance  that  gave  all  the  reactions  of 
levulinic  acid,  with  the  exception  of  the  levulinic 
acid  salts,  so  that  a  certain  conclusion  as  to  the 
presence  of  a  carbohydrate  complex  in  casein  can 
not  be  drawn. 

In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  van  Noorden  and 
Prof.  Zuntz  on  the  action  of  quinine  on  the 
metabolism  of  man,  with  a  constant  diet  extend- 
ing over  a  long  period,  and  after  nitrogenous 
equilibrium  was   established,  daily  increasing 
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doses  of  quinine  were  administered,  with  the 
result  that  during  the  time  it  was  given,  and 
for  a  day  afterward,  the  output  of  nitrogen  was 
markedly  lessened,  but  later  on  rose  again  to 
its  initial  value.  Phosphorus  showed  the  same 
falling  off  as  did  the  nitrogen,  whereas  uric  acid 
was  lessened  only  in  the  period  subsequent  to 
the  administration  of  quinme.  Under  the  action 
of  the  drug  the  leucocytes  diminished  in  num- 
ber, but  increased  again  later  on.  Careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  respiratory  interchange  showed 
a  very  slight  but  distinctly  increased  consump- 
tion of  oxygen,  probablv  explainable  by  the  in- 
creased ventilation  of  the  lungs  while  the  drug 
was  taken  in.  This  fell  again  subsequently  to 
its  normal  magnitude. 

Prof.  Weymouth  Reid  has  given  an  account 
of  the  alteration  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lateral  pouches  of  the  pigeon's  crop,  which 
is  associated  with  the  breeding  season  of  the 
bird,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  masses  of 
fat'holding  material  constituting  what  is  called 
j^igeori'a  milk.  The  secretion  of  this  material  is 
m  its  histological  features  analogous  to  the  for- 
mation of  sebum  in  the  sebaceous  glands,  the 
fat  being  contained  in  cells  that  are  cast  off  in 
mass  from  the  mucous  surface.  The  material  is 
used  for  feeding  the  young  pigeons,  and  when 
analyzed  is  found  to  contain  from  7  to  9  per 
cent'  of  fat  and  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  pro- 
teidvS  the  chief  of  which  is  nucleo-albumin. 
Unlike  true  milk,  it  contains  no  sugar,  but 
among  its  proteids  is  a  caseinogen  which  clots 
with  rennet  with  or  without  the  addition  of  cal- 
cic chloride. 

A  part  of  the  presidential  address  of  Prof.  E. 
A.  Schafer  before  the  physiological  section  of 
the  British  Association  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  important  influence  exercised 
by  minute  and  apparently  insignificant  organs — 
"next  to  nothings  " — on  physiological  functions. 
Prominent  amonj^  the  factors  of  this  kind  is  the 
central  or  attraction  particle,  the  ofRce  of  which 
is  described  in  another  part  of  this  article. 
Among  others  are  certain  organs  the  functions 
of  which  are  very  obscure,  of  which  examples 
are  found  in  the  ductless  glands.  Not  all  of 
these  glands,  it  is  true,  are  obscure  in  function, 
for  some  of  them  seem  very  obviously  devoted 
to  the  formation  of  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  But 
for  others  it  has  not  nitherto  been  possible  to 
And  any  material  in  the  blood  which  they  have 
furnished  to  it.  Extensive  disease  of  the  thyroid 
gland  is  followed  by  extensive  alterations  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  body,  with  swellings,  nervous 
and  muscular  affections,  modification  of  the 
power  of  generating  heat,  semi-idiocy,  and, 
finally,  in  extreme  cases,  death.  Similar  results 
have  been  found  in  animals.  Yet  the  weight  of 
this  organ  is  not  more  than  one  sixteen  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  bodv : 
and  it  is  found  that  even  if  a  minute  part  of  the 
gland  be  left  while  the  greater  part  is  i-emoved 
the  symptoms  described  do  not  supervene.  Even 
minute  detached  particles  that  lie  apart  from 
'  the  main  organ  in  some  persons  are  sufficient, 
if  they  escape  removal,  to  carry  on  the  functions 
of  the  organ  and  ward  off  the  dangerous  symp- 
toms. Disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules — 
small  bodies  close  to  the  kidneys,  but  having  no 
known  connection  with  them— is  accompanied 


by  ultimately  fatal  bodily  disorders,  and  their 
removal  is  followed  by  death ;  yet  their  weight 
is  to  that  of  the  whole  body  as  1  to  6,000  or  less. 
On  the  other  hand,  large  results  are  obtained  by 
the  administration  of  minute  doses  of  thyroid 
extract,  and  equally  striking  results  of  a  dis- 
tinctive character  by  giving  likewise  minute 
doses  of  suprarenal  extract.  Another  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle  under  consideration  is 
found  in  the  pancreas,  a  gland  with  a  duct^  the 
oflSce  of  which  is  one  of  digestion.  When  it  is 
removed  the  metabolic  process  of  digestion  is  de- 
ranged, and  diabetes  is  produced,  but  tliis  result 
does  not  occur  if  a  very  small  part  of  the  gland  is 
left.  The  lesson  is  drawn  from  these  facts  that 
there  is  no  organ  of  the  body,  however  small, 
however  seemingly  unimportant,  which  we  can 
presume  to  neglect,  for  it  may  be,  as  with  the 
suprarenal  capsule,  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the 
pancreas,  that  the  balance' of  assimilation  and 
nutrition,  upon  the  proper  maintenance  of 
which  the  health  of  the  whole  organism  immedi- 
ately depends,  hinges  upon  the  integrity  of  such 
obscure  structures.  Nor,  as  the  investigation  of 
the  attraction  particle  has  shown,  can  we  afford 
to  disregard  the  most  minute  detail  of  structure 
of  the  body. 

In  the  mvestigation  of  a  case  of  leuciemia, 
Drs.  Jacob  and  KrUger,  of  Berlin,  found  that  an 
increase  in  the  nitrogen  of  the  uric  acid  and 
nuclein  bases  of  the  urine  is  associated  with  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes.  After  in- 
jection of  an  extnict  of  spleen,  first  a  decrease, 
and  then  an  increase,  in  the  number  of  leuco- 
cytes was  observed.  In  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  leucocytes  an  increase  occurred  ill 
the  quantity  of  urine  excreted,  and  in  the  amount 
of  uric  acid  and  nuclein  bases.  When  after 
some  days  the  number  of  leucocytes  decreased, 
the  quantity  of  urine,  of  uric  acid,  and  61  nu- 
clein bases  also  diminished. 

Neryous  System. — Growing  old  in  the 
higher  animals  being  regarded  as  a  normal 
physiological  process,  accompanied  in  every  tis- 
sue by  normal  histological  changes.  Prof.  C.  F. 
Ilodge  has  endeavored  to  determine  the  exact 
nature  of  these  changes  in  nervous  tissue.  He 
put  under  observation  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum, 
cervical  cord,  and  first  cervical  ganglion  of  a  man 
dying  of  old  age,  uncomplicated  by  visible  signs 
of  disease,  at  ninety-two  years ;  the  first  cervical 
ganglion  of  a  male  fcetu's  killed  by  accident  of 
birth;  portions  of  cerebnim,  cerebellum,  and 
first  cervical  ganglion  of  a  man  killed  by  accident 
at  the  age  of  forty-seven ;  and  superoeTsophageal 
ganglia  of  a  number  of  old  honey  bees  prepared 
side  by  side  with  brains  of  the  some  number  of 
young'  bees  t^ken  as  they  emerged  from  the 
brood  cells.  In  the  human  cerebrum  at  ninety- 
two  years  of  age  no  pronounced  abnormity 
was  detected.  If  degenerative  changes  were 
present  they  did  not  involve  a  sufliciently  large 
proportion  of  cells  to  strike  one  in  ordinary 
study  of  the  sections.  The  cells  of  Purkinje  ap- 
peared considerably  shrunken,  and  w^ere  25  per 
cent,  fewer  than  in  sections  struck  from  the 
cerebellum  of  the  middle  aged  man.  A  failure 
of  the  nucleolus  in  the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia 
to  stain  with  osmie  acid  was  observed  in  the  old 
man,  and  coupled  with  this  was  the  condition  of 
the  nucleus,  considerably  shrunken  and  with 
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irregular  jagged  outline.  The  protoplasm  was 
largely  filled  with  pigment  and  fat.  The  cells 
of  the' foetus  contained  no  pigment.  Comparing 
the  foetus  with  the  old  man,  the  volume  of  nu- 
cleus was  as  100  to  64-2,  and  the  nucleoli  observ- 
able in  nuclei  were  as  58  to  5.  It  was  not  found 
possible  to  gain  much  light  upon  the  exact  point 
in  question  from  the  brain  of  the  man  killed  by 
accident,  who  was,  however,  a  confirmed  alco- 
holic. In  the  bees  a  remarkable  difference  in 
size  was  noticed  between  young  and  old  brains, 
the  young  brains  completely  filling  the  brain 
case,  while  the  old  brains  were  shrunken  into  a 
flat  cake.  The  nuclei  of  the  young  brains  were 
large  and  clear,  their  protoplasm  was  dense  and 
granular;  while  in  tne  old  brains  protoplasm 
was  almost  absent  and  the  nuclei  were  gi*eatly 
•shriveled — in  many  cases  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition. The  cells  were  much  more  numerous  in 
the  young  than  in  the  old.  If  we  take  the  nu- 
cleus to  ^  the  source  of  rejuvenation  for  the  cell 
Srotoplasm,  the  investigation  would  seem  to  in- 
icate  that  age  is  of  the  nature  of  final  fatigue- 
final,  because  the  source  of  energfy  for  the  nerve 
cell  has  dried  up  at  the  fountain  head.  The 
author  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  nerve  tissue 
is  of  any  more  importance  in  relation  to  physi- 
ological'dying  than  any  other  tissue.  The  exact 
position  held  by  each  must  be  determined  by  ex- 
periments. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
physiologists  and  neurologists  whether  the  cen- 
tral region  of  the  cerebral  cortex  should  be  con- 
sidered primarily  sensory,  sensori-motor,  or 
purely  motor.  In  England  it  has  been  con- 
sidered by  many  experimentors  to  be  purely  mo- 
tor, and  Dr.  Ferrier  still  holds  tb  that  view.  On 
the  European  Continent  and  iu  America  this 
view  has  never  found  favor;  and  in  England 
Dr.  Biistian  has  protested  against  it,  and  certain 
eminent  neurologists  have  been  led  to  modify 
their  opinion  respecting  it.  The  question  has 
l)een  made  the  subject  of  experimental  study  by 
F.  W.  Mott,  who  shows  in  his  summary  of  re- 
sults that  paralysis  and  defective  sensibility  in- 
variably occurred  associated  together  on  the  op- 
posite side  to  that  on  which  lesion  of  the  cortex 
was  made.  If  the  whole  leg  area  was  removed, 
paralysis  of  the  opposite  leg  took  place,  perma- 
nent as  regarded  tl\e  fine  movements  of  the 
foot,  with  diminished  sensibility  to  all  forms  of 
stimulus  for  some  days  after  the  operation,  and 
a  blunting  of  sensibility  that  lasted  as  long  as 
the  animals  were  kept  alive.  If  the  more  ex- 
tensive lesion  was  produced,  permanent  paraly- 
sis of  the  fine  movements  of  the  hand  and  foot 
and  paresis  of  the  other  muscles  took  place ;  but 
even  in  this  ease  there  was  a  return  of  coarse 
associated  movements  of  hip  and  knee  and  head 
and  neck,  probably  due  to  the  action  of  lower 
centers.  The  animals  showed  for  some  time 
after  the  operation  defective  sensibility  to  sen- 
sory stimuli,  and  the  parts  that  remained  per- 
manently paralyzed  never  recovered  tactile  sen- 
sibility sufficient  to  show  any  response  to  a  clip 
fixed  thereon,  whereas  the  animal  would  remove 
a  clip  from  any  much  less  accessible  part  not 
thus  affected.  In  fact,  in  most  cases  the  animal 
seemed  to  show  a  loss  of  sense  of  position  of  the 
limb. 
The  results  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Risien  Russell's  ex- 


Eeriments  concerning  the  functions  of  the  cere- 
ellum  lead  him  to  conclude  that  that  organ  is 
one,  one  lateral  half  of  which  does  not  in  any 
great  measure  depend  for  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  its  functions  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
other  half.  The  bulk  of  the  impulses  pass  from 
one  half  of  the  organ  to  the  cerebrum,  or  spinal 
cord,  without  passing  to  the  other  half.  Three 
factors  are  responsible  for  the  defective  move- 
ments which  result  on  ablation  of  different  parts 
of  the  or^an — inco-ordination,  rigidity,  and  mo- 
tor paresis.  The  lust  of  these  is  probably  di- 
rectly due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  cerebellar 
influence  from  the  muscles,  while  the  exalted  ex- 
citability of  the  opposite  cortex  cerebri,  which 
results  after  unilateral  ablation  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, is  probably  a  provision  for  compensation 
in  this  and  other  connections.  The  alteration 
in  the  excitability  of  the  cerebral  cortex  was  the 
most  striking  result  obtained.  There  is  evidence 
that  the  one  half  of  the  cerebellum  controls  the 
cells  of  the  cortex  of  the  opposite  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere, and  those  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the 
spinal  cord  on  the  same  side  chiefly,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  to  a  slight  extent.  It  is  further 
suggested  that  either  the  cerebral  hemisphere 
whose  excitability  is  increased  inhibits  the  op- 
posite hemisphere,  or  that,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, one  half  of  the  cerel>ellum  inhibits  the 
other  half,  which  inhibition,  being  no  longer 
operative  owing  to  ablation  of  half  of  the  organ, 
allows  the  other  half  to  exert  an  increased  con- 
trol on  the  opposite  cortex  cerebri,  or  on  the 
spinal  centers  of  the  same  side,  or  possibly  in  both 
directions ;  but  which  is  the  most  probable  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  observed  is  at  pres- 
ent left  an  open  Question.  It  is  urged  by  the 
author  that  insteaa  of  looking  on  the  cerebellum 
as  a  special  organ  which  has  a  special  function, 
distinct  from  those  subserved  by  other  parts  of 
the  central  nervous  system,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  look  on  it  as  a  part  of  that  system, 
having  many  functions  in  common  with  other 
parts  of  it,  the  chief  difference  between  one  part 
of  this  great  system  and  another  being  the  de- 
gree in  which  different  functions  are  repre- 
sented in  any  given  part. 

In  his  "  Nouvelles  idees  sur  la  Structure  du 
Systeme  Nerveux  "  Dr.  Ramon  y  Cajal  presents 
and  extends  the  doctrine  of  Golgi,  that  with 
very  few  exceptions  every  nerve  cell  possesses, 
besides  a  process  of  Deiters  or  cylinder  axis  pro- 
longation, also  protoplasmic  processes,  so  that 
each  nerve  cell  appears  to  be  a  minute  reflex  ap- 
paratus having  centripetal  or  cellulipetal  and 
centrifugal  or  cellulifugal  processes,  the  fonner 
being  represented  by  the  protoplasmic  processes 
and  the  latter  by  the  process  of  Deiters,  both  of 
which  possess  numerous  collateral  and  terminal 
fibrils.  The  transmission  of  impulses  in  the  gray 
cells  is  effected  not  by  the  direct  continuity  of 
the  centripetal  fibrils*  of  neighboring  cells 'but 
by  contact  or  contiguity  or  apposition  of  the 
processes  of  one  cell  with  those  of  another.  The 
main  function  of  the  cell  is  of  a  trophic  nature, 
and  the  real  generation  of  nerve  force  will,  per- 
haps, hereafter  be  proved  to  take  place  in  the 
plexus  formed  by  the  ramification  of  the  cell 
processes. 

For  his  experiments  on  the  relation  of  sensa- 
tion areas  to  movement,  Prof.  W.  0.  Krohn  had 
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the  opportunity  of  testing  the  sensitivity  of  the 
skin  of  a  man  who  had  had  his  left  forearm  in- 
cased in  piaster  of  Paris  for  a  period  of  three 
months.  During  this  entire  period  the  forearm 
could  not  be  moved  either  at  the  wrist  or  at  the 
elbow.  Prof.  Krohn  compared  tlie  sensitiveness 
of  the  skin  of  the  uninjured  right  forearm  with 
that  of  the  left  forearm  of  the  same  person,  after 
the  plaster-of-Paris  case  had  been  removed,  by 
means  of  the  usual  aesthesiometric  tests.  He 
found  that  on  the  latter  forearm,  the  one  so  long 
unmovable,  when  the  two  points  of  a  pair  of 
dividers  or  compasses,  touching  the  skm  at  a 
given  locality,  were  separated  by  as  much  as  55 
millimetres,  tliey  were  felt  as  one  instead  of  two ; 
while  on  the  right  forearm  they  had  to  be  only 
20  millimetres  apart  in  order  to  be  perceived  as 
two.  On  the  back  of  the  left  arm,  at  a  different 
locality  from  that  just  mentioned,  it  was  found 
that  even  when  the  two  points  of  the  dividers 
were  75  and  80  millimetres  apart  they  were  felt 
as  one ;  while  at  a  corresponding  locality  on  the 
right  arm  the  skin  was  so  sensitive  that  points 
not  more  than  17  millimetres  apart  could  be  felt 
as  two.  The  skin  of  the  subject  of  the  experi- 
ment was  equally  sensitive  on  both  arms  before 
he  met  with  the  accident  that  led  to  the  casing 
of  one  arm  in  plaster.  Prof.  Krohn  thinks,  there- 
fore, that  the  sensitivity  of  the  skin  over  the  in- 
jured forearm  was  lost  simply  because  that 
member  was  for  so  long  a  time  immovable.  The 
author  points  out  that  the  experiment  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  principle  that  **  the 
localizing  power  is  delicate  in  proportion  as  the 
skin  covers  a  movable  part  of  tlie  oody." 

The  result  of  an  extensive  series  of  observa- 
tions in  which  the  reac;tion  time  was  measured 
for  sight,  hearing,  and  touch  is  reported  by 
Prof.  Kutherford.  The  stimulus  for  the  ear  was 
the  response  of  a  telephone  to  a  current,  that  for 
the  eye  the  movement  of  an  electro-magnetic 
signal,  and  that  for  the  touch  an  induction  cur- 
rent sent  through  the  skin,  the  stimulus  in  all 
cases  being  made  by  the  closure  of  a  circuit. 
The  response  of  the  individual  was  the  break  of 
a  current  sent  through  a  suitable  electro-mag- 
netic recording  arrangement.  By  means  of  the 
pendulum  large  series  of  records  were  obtained, 
in  which,  as  the  initial  starting-point  occurred 
always  at  one  place,  and  the  different  observa- 
tions were  arranged  in  series  beneath  one  an- 
other, a  comparison  between  different  reaction 
times  was  rendered  very  conspicuous.  The  au- 
thor found  that  with  8*  intelligent  men  of  ages 
varying  from  nineteen  to  sixty-two  years  the 
time  for  sight  varied  from  ^^  to  -^  of  a  sec- 
ond;  for  hearing,  ^^(jV)  to  ^^;  for  touch,  ^  to 
T^.  The  shortest  reactions  were  obtained  when 
the  response  was  the  hand  on  the  same  side  of 
the  body  as  the  ear  or  cheek  that  was  stimu- 
lated. 

Investigations  have  been  made  by  Prof.  C.  S. 
DoUey  and  Prof.  J.  M.  Cattell  for  determining 
the  conditions  that  affect  the  length  of  reaction 
times  on  dermal  stimuli,  and  for  the  study  of  the 
application  of  the  reaction  times  to  the  meas- 
urement of  the  velocity  of  the  nervous  impulse 
in  motor  and  sensory  nerves.  For  the  applica- 
tion of  the  stimuli  two  points  were  chosen  on 
the  arm  over  the  median  nerve  and  two  on  the 
leg  over  the  posterior  tibial  nerve.    The  points 


on  the  arm  were  80  centimetres  apart,  and  those 
on  the  leg  50  centimetres  apart,  and  the  length 
of  intervening  nerve  would  be  nearly  the  same. 
It  was  found  that  the  reaction  times  were  longer 
when  the  stimulus  was  applied  to  the  lower 
points  on  the  arm  and  leg  than  when  points  less 
distant  from  the  brain  were  used.  If  the  differ- 
ence in  time  is  really  due  to  the  difference  iu 
length  of  the  nerve  traversed,  the  velocity  of 
the  impulse  in  the  sensory  nerve  is  21-1  metres 
and  49*5  metres  per  second  respectively  for  the 
two  observers.  The  velocity  in  the  sensory  fibers 
of  the  posterior  tibial  nerves  was  31*1  metres 
per  second  for  Prof.  Dolley  and  649  metres  per 
second  for  Prof.  Cattell.  This  large  difference 
between  the  two  observers,  however,  is  attrib- 
uted to  differences  in  the  velocity  of  the  im- 
pulse in  the  sensory  nerve.  In  the  case  of  re- 
action experiments  with  dermal  stimuli  the  elec- 
tric shock  was  mostly  used ;  but  as  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  the  shock  were  found  to  vary 
greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  a  method 
was  devised  for  applying  a  touch  ora  blow.  It 
was  found  that  the  same  objective  force  of  blow 
was  followed  by  the  same  real  subjective  sensa- 
tion more  nearly  than  in  the  case  of  electrical 
stimulation.  From  the  difference  in  the  reac- 
tions on  touch  when  the  stimulus  was  applied 
to  the  arm  and  to  the  thigh,  the  velocity  of  the 
nervous  impulse  in  the  sensory  tracts  of  the 
spinal  cord  was  determined  at  about  40  metres 
per  second. 

In  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Dubois  on  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  by  hibernating  animals,  made 
upon  the  marmot,  section  of  the  cord  at  the  level 
of  the  fourth  cervical  nerve  was  found  to  inter- 
fere with  the  waking  from  winter  sleep.  The 
delay  thus  caused  was,  however,  only  partially 
due  to  the  muscular  paralysis  and  consequent 
inability  to  produce  heat,  since  it  appears  that 
the  integrity  of  the  sympathetic  system  is  an 
essential  factor  in  the  process.  Further  experi- 
ments indicated  that  the  ner\ous  control  of  the 
circulation  was  necessary  for  the  waking  up,  and 
that  the  most  important  part  of  the  circulation 
was  that  througn  the  liver,  which,  under  the 
conditions  produced  by  the  section,  was  inade- 
quate for  the  supply  of  that  organ.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  inaaequate  circulation  the  author 
believes  that  the  functions^  of  the  liver  were  very 
much  interfered  with,  and  tliat  in  the  normal 
animal  these  functions  were  at  the  moment  of 
waking  very  actively  carried  on,  particularly 
those  by  which  glycogen  is  converted  into  suMr. 

M.  d*ArsonvaT  fias  shown  that  the  excitability 
of  nerves  and  their  power  to  produce  rhythmic 
contractions  in  muscle  persist  as  long  as  ten 
hours  after  death.  Following  out  D'Arsonval's 
experiments,  Brown-Scquard  found  that  muscles 
affected  with  rigor  mortis  can  contract  and  relax 
alternately,  though  with  comparative  slow^ness. 

Special  Senses. — The  researches  of  Dr.  J.  S. 
Risien  Russell  on  eye  movements  dealt  with  ocu- 
lar movements  as  influenced  bycerebral  and  cere- 
bellar conditions,  the  experiments  being  made  on 
dogs  and  monkeys.  The  author  found  that  all 
the  movements  of  the  eyeballs  are  represented  in 
the  cerebral  cortex,  and  not  lateral  movements 
only  to  the  opposite  side — that  is,  away  from  the 
cerebral  hemisphere  stimulated.  The  fact  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  none  but  the  latr 
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eral  movements  to  the  opposite  side  can  be 
elicited  on  excitation  of  the  one  cei-ebral  hemi- 
sphere is  explained  by  Dr.  ilughlings  Jackson  and 
tne  author  as  resulting  from  the  superior  power 
of  those  movements,  by  which  the  others  are 
overcome.  When  this  movement  is  excluded, 
other  movements  can  be  evoked  which  are  not 
apparent  under  the  usual  conditions.  Wiien  abla- 
tion of  part  of  the  center  for  conjugate  turning  of 
the  eyes  was  performed,  the  first  effect  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  position  of  the  eyeballs  in  which 
they  both  turned  toward  the  injured  cortex; 
but  this  condition  was  recovered  from  in  a  few 
days.  When  the  animal,  after  the  eyes  had  re- 
turned to  their  normal  position,  was  placed  under 
aniBsthetic  influence,  the  abnormal  position  which 
originally  resulted  from  ablation  of  part  of  the 
eye  area  of  one  cerebral  hemisphere  was  again 
assumed.  Certain  control  experiments  made  it 
evident  that  under  normal  circumstances  the 
cerebral  centers  in  the  two  hemispheres  do  not 
succumb  simultaneously  under  narcotic  influ- 
ences. The  experiments  give  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  ocular  deviation  after  ablation  of  part 
of  the  cerebellum  is  a  paralytic  rather  than  an 
irritative  phenomenon.  The  nystagmus  result- 
ing from  ablation  presents  two  different  phenom- 
ena. The  one  is  spontaneous  and  probably  an 
irritation  phenomenon,  possibly  renexively  in- 
duced ;  and  the  other  is  only  momentarily  evoked 
on  voluntary  movements  of  the  globes,  and  is  in 
all  probability  a  paralytic  phenomenon,  due  to 
weakness  of  the  muscles  producing  the  move- 
ment of  the  eyes  in  any  given  direction.  The 
mechanism  of  the  nystagmus  that  has  been  re- 
covered from  and  reappears  under  the  influence 
of  an  anaesthetic  is  not  easy  to  explain,  but  the 
author  is  inclined  to  class  that  form  as  a  para- 
lytic one.  The  effects  obtained  after  ablation  of 
parts  of  the  cerebellum  are  not  dependent  on  any 
mterference  with  the  labyrinth  and  eighth  nerve. 
The  experiments  show  tliat  the  influence  exerted 
on  the  ocular  muscles  of  the  opposite  eye  by  one 
lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  cortical 
cells  of  the  eye  area  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere 
on  the  same  side  as  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  cere- 
bellum antagonize  each  other,  and  that  the 
cerebellum  exercises  an  independent  action  on 
the  ocular  muscles,  with  a  direct  influence,  and 
not  one  brought  about  indirectly  through  the 
agency  of  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Sherrington  finds  that  in  the  monkey, 
an  animal  in  which  the  optic  axes  are  parallel,  if 
the  third  and  fourth  cranial  nerves  of  one  side — 
the  left,  for  example— have  been  severed,  so  that 
the  reclus  externus  remains  the  only  unparalyzed 
ocular  muscle,  appropriate  excitement  of  the 
cortex  cerebri  produces  conjugate  movement  of 
both  eyes  toward  the  opposite  side— that  is,  from 
left  toward  right — the  left  eye  traveling,  how- 
ever, only  so  far  as  the  median  line.  Inhibition 
of  the  tonus  and  of  the  active  contraction  of 
rectus  externus  can  thus  be  elicited  from  the 
cortex.  The  reaction  is  obtainable  from  all  that 
part  of  the  cortex  which  on  excitation  gives  con- 
jugate lateral  deviation  of  the  eyes.  The  au- 
thor's observations  show  that  at  least  in  many 
cases  the  action  of  arrest  takes  place  in  subcor- 
tical centers,  and  that  the  cortex  is  not  essential 
to  it.  Inhibition  is  fonnd  to  occur  in  volitional 
lateral  deviation  as  well  as  under  experimental 


excitation,  but  less  perfectly.  In  two  animals 
which  had  fully  recovered  from  the  operative  dis- 
turbance, if  the  gaze  was  attracted  to  an  object 
held  level  with  the  eyes  and  to  the  right  of  the 
median  plane  (third  and  fourth  nerves  cut)  the 
left  eye  looked  straight  forward,  the  right  eye 
looked  to  the  right.  If  the  object  was  then 
shifted  more  to  the  right  or  less  to  the  right,  the 
right  eye  followed  it,  moving  as  the  object  was 
moved,  while  the  left  eye  remained  motionless, 
looking  straight  forward  all  the  time.  When 
the  object  was  shifted  farther  and  farther  to 
the  left  both  eyes  followed  it  with  a  steady  con- 
jugate movement  not  visibly  different  from  the 
normal.  When  the  object  was  carried  from  the 
left-hand  verge  of  the  field  toward  the  median 

fiane  both  eyes  followed  it  accurately  as  before, 
f  the  object  was  moved  suddenly  from  the  ex- 
treme left-hand  edge  of  the  field  up  to  the 
median  plane  both  eves  immediately  and  appar- 
ently with  equal  quickness  reverted  to  parallelism 
with  that  plane.  Or,  if  the  object  were  suddenly 
brought  back  from  the  left  edge  of  the  visual 
field  to  some  point  intermediate  between  that 
and  the  median  plane,  both  eyes  at  once  shifted 
apparently  with  equal  quickness  to  a  correspond- 
ingly diminished  deviation  from  the  primary 
position.  These  actions  must  mean  that  in  the 
left  eye  relaxation  of  the  rectus  externus  kept  ac- 
curate time  and  step  with  rectus  externus  of  the 
right  eye;  and  the  action  of  the  left  rectus  ex- 
ternus gives  presumably  a  faithful  picture  of  a 
synchronous  process  going  forward  in  the  right 
rectus  internus.  The  author  has  also  seen  this 
inhibition  in  some  forms  of  nystagmus.  The 
muscles  which  open  and  close  the  palpebral 
aperture  afford  another  case  in  which  antago- 
nistic coiTelation  may  bo  examined. 

Masenlar  System. — In  his  study  of  the  time 
relations  of  the  voluntary  tetanus  in  man  David 
Fraser  Harris  found  that  in  the  adult  human 
being  this  is  an  "incomplete"  tetanus,  there 
being  on  an  average  12*5  contractions  a  second, 
with  a  minimum  of  6  and  a  maximum  of  18.  In 
the  majority  of  instances  the  tracing  of  the  vol- 
untary tetanus  is  more  distinctly  wavy  at  the 
beginning  than  at  the  end  of  the  continued  con- 
traction— that  is  to  say,  the  wave  apices  are  at 
the  commencement  much  more  discernible  and 
therefore  more  easily  counted.  The  muscu- 
lar effort  rises  very  rapidly  to  its  maximum  of 
force,  and  the  average  rate  of  the  tetanus  is 
liigher  at  the  beginning  of  the  effort  than  at  the 
end.  A  portion  of  the  author's  work  corrobo- 
rates the  statement  that  the  average  rate  of  single 
voluntary  muscular  twitches — as.  for  example, 
shaking  one  of  the  finders  as  quickly  as  possible, 
shaking  (imitating  shivering  of)  the  whole  arm 
and  hand,  etc. — is  10  or  11  a  second;  a  figure 
sufficiently  near  to  that  of  the  rate  of  the  volun- 
tary tetanus  to  be  reckoned  identical  with  it. 
Schafer  and  Ilorsley  have  proved  that  the 
"  rhythm  of  muscular  response  to  electrical 
stimulation  (faradization)  of  nerve  centers  is  the 
same  whether  the  excitation  be  applied  to  the 
gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  to  the  fibers 
of  the  corona  radiata,  or  to  the  spinal  cord  (but 
not  to  the  peripheral  motor  nerves) ;  the  rate  of 
the  rhythm  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  excita- 
tion, except  when  the  frequency  of  excitation  is 
10  per  second  or  less ;  and  with  all  higher  rates 
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of  excitation  the  rhythm  of  muscular  response 
is  maintained  at  a  fairly  uniform  rate  of  about 
10  per  second."  Therefore,  in  the  light  of  their 
research,  the  authors  conclude  either  that  the 
rhythm  of  volitional  impulses  proceeding  from 
cerebral  motor  areas  has  an  average  rate  of  10 
or  12  per  second,  or  that  it  has  some  unknown 
higher  rate  transmuted  into  one  of  10  or  12  per 
second  by  the  activity  of  the  motor  cells  of  the 
anterior  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  observations  of  Harris  on  the  muscular 
rhythm  of  voluntary  tetanus  in  man,  confirm- 
ing in  the  main  those  of  Sohilfer  and  Griffith, 
indicate  that  the  thrill  is  due  to  a  muscular  vibra- 
tion, the  rate  of  which  varies  from  10  to  15  vibra- 
tions in  a  second,  with  an  average  of  about  12 
oris. 

In  a  long  series  of  experiments  to  determine 
whether  any  one  alone  of  the  food  stuffs — proteids, 
fats,  or  carbohydrates — can  be  regarded  as  the 
source  of  muscular  energy.  Prof.  Zuntz  found 
that  a  dog  could  be  fed  and  nourished  quite  well 
on  either,  and  that  each  one  of  them  suffices  t-o 
provide  the  energy  necessary  for  the  work  done 
by  the  muscles.  'Comparative  experiments  to 
determine  whether  any  one  alone  of  the  three 
food  stuffs  can  be  most  advantageously  employed 
for  supplying  this  energy  have  not  as  yet  led  to 
anv  decisive  result. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  Dr. 
Vaughan  Harley  first  gave  the  cfiemical  reasons 
that  led  him  to  believe  that  sugar  is  the  princi- 
pal factor  in  the  production  of  muscular  energy. 
He  then  went  on  to  prove  that  it  could  be  ex- 
nerimentally  demonstrated  that  the  addition  of 
large  quantities  of  sugar  to  the  diet  causes  an 
increased  capability  of  doing  muscular  work.  By 
means  of  the  ergograph  it  was  possible  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  work  accomplished  under 
various  circumstances  by  the  middle  finger  of 
each  hand—as  in  raising  weights  of  3  and  4  kilo- 
grammes. The  total  height  to  which  the  w^eight 
was  lifted,  being  multiplied  by  the  weight  used, 
expressed  in  kilogram  metres  the  amount  of  work 
accomplished.  The  first  step  was  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  sugar  in  the  production  of  muscular 
work  when  taken  alone.  During  a  twenty-four 
hours'  fast,  on  one  day,  water  alone  was  drunk ; 
on  another  day,  500  grammes  of  sugar  were  taken 
in  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  It  was  then  found 
that  the  sugar  not  only  prolonged  the  time  be- 
fore fatigue  occurred,  but  caused  an  increase  of 
from  61  to  76  per  cent,  in  the  muscular  work 
done.  The  effect  of  sugar  added  to  the  meals 
in  producing  muscle  energv  was  found  to  be  so 
great  that  200  grammes  added  to  a  small  meal 
increased  the  total  amount  of  work  done  from  6  to 
39  per  cent.  Sugar  (250  grammes)  was  next  added 
to  a  large  mixed  me^il,  when  it  was  found  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  work  done  from  8  to  16  per 
cent.,  and.  further,  to  increase  the  resistance 
against  fatigue.  As  a  concluding  experiment, 
250  grammes  of  sugar  was  added  to  the  meals  of 
a  full  diet  day,  causing  the  work  done  during  a 
period  of  eight  hours  to  be  increased  from  22  to 
36  per  cent. 

Miscellaneons. — It  has  been  noticed  by  vari- 
ous observers,  says  Prof.  E.  A.  Schafer,  in  his 
presidential  addi'css  before  the  physiological  sec- 
tion of  the  British  Association,  that  in  certain 
specialized  animal  cells  the  protoplasm  shows  a 


tendency  to  radiate  from  or  converge  toward  a 
particular  point.  On  further  investigation  this 
point  proved  to  be  a  minute  particle.  The  ob- 
servation was  found  afterward  to  hold  good  for 
other  and  yet  other  cells,  until  at  the  present 
time  it  is  believed  that  such  a  particle  exists  in 
every  cell  of  the  animal  or  plant  body.  It  hence 
appears  that  the  whole  cell  is  not  of  a  uniform 
nature,  since  there  is  this  one  point  within  it  that 
exerts  a  special  attraction  upon  the  rest  of  the 
cell  substance ;  and  on  this  account  the  particle 
has  come  to  be  termed  the  "attraction  particle." 
It  has  been  found  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant phenomena  exhibited  by  the  cell  hinges  upon 
the  behavior  of  this  particle ;  it  is  observed  tliat 
before  a  cell  or  its  nucleus  divides,  this  minute 
attraction  particle  begins  by  itself  dividing,  and 
it  is,  in  fact,  more  commonly  met  with  double 
than  single.  It  is  not  until  the  two  pailicles 
thus  produced  have  evolved,  either  from  them- 
selves or  from  the  substance  of  the  protoplasm 
or  nucleus,  a  system  of  communicating  fibers — 
the  achromatic  spindle — that  those  changes  in 
the  nucleus  and  protoplasm  take  place  which  pro- 
duce the  division  ana  multiplication  of  the  cell. 
This  attraction  particle,  which  is  also  called  the 
central  particle  or  centrosome,  has  engaged  great 
interest,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  many  papers, 
the  latest  of  which  is  an  elaborate  treatise  of 
about  300  pages  by  Martin  Heidenhain.  He  ex- 
presses the  conclusion  that  this  particle  is 
morphologically,  physiologically,  and  chemically 
a  structure  of  its  own  kind ;  "  not  merely  a  sep- 
arate portion  of  nucleus  or  protoplasm,  but  an 
organ  of  the  cell  with  definite  functions,  and 
having  a  definite  existence  of  its  own."  It  is, 
however,  extremely  minute.  Yet  it  initiates  and 
directs  those  processes  which  result  in  the  multi- 
plication of  tne  cell,  and  is  therefore  conceme<i 
in  directing  the  general  growth  of  the  individual, 
and  ultimately  the  propagation  of  the  species. 

The  aquatic  biological  stations,  of  which  many 
have  now  been  established,  are  of  special  value 
in  physiology  in  that  they  constitute  centers  in 
whicli  the  activities  of  the  cell,  as  exhibited  in 
the  lowest  organisms,  can  be  carefully  investi- 
gated. Prof.  Vernom,  of  Jena,  has  remarked 
that  it  is  on  this  line  that  progress  in  physiology 
may  be  anticipated.  We  have  traced  all  phe- 
nomena of  change  in  matter,  form,  and  force  back 
to  the  points  where  they  disappear  in  the  cell : 
but  of  what  takes  place  in  the  muscle  cell,  the 
ganglion  cell,  the  lymph  cell,  the  gland  cell,  we 
'have  no  conception.  Mr.  Adam  Sedgwick  warns 
students,  however,  against  forming  too  high  an 
estimate  of  the  form  and  attributes  of  the  cell, 
and  particularly  regarding  the  part  played  by  it  in 
the  modem  theory  of  development.  Observers 
habituated  to  regard  the  cell  as  the  anatomical 
unit  sometimes  fail  to  see  that  instead  of  cells 
there  are  in  many  situations  only  nuclei  connected 
by  a  reticulum  of  a  pale  substance,  and  that,  in 
these  situations  at  least,  no  proper  cells  exist. 

In  experiments  reported  by  Marie  de  Mana- 
cetne,  dogs  from  two  to  four  months  of  age  were 
prevented  from  sleeping  and  the  physiological 
and  anatomical  effects  of  the  treatment  were 
recorded.  For  these  animals,  at  least,  loss  of 
sleep  appeared  to  be  much  more  detrimental 
than  starvation.  Dogs  that  have  starved  more 
than  twenty  days  and  have  lost  more  than  50  per 
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cent,  of  their  initial  weight  may  still  recuperate 
under  favorable  conditions ;  but  loss  of  sleep  for 
four  or  five  days  is  fatal.  The  temperature  of 
the  sleepless  animal  finally  falls  as  much  as  8°  C 
below  the  normal,  the  I'cfiexes  disappear,  and  the 
red  corpuscles  first  diminish  in  number,  and  then 
undergo  a  final  increase  during  the  last  two  days, 
when  the  animal  refuses  food.  I^'attv  degenera- 
tion of  the  tissues  was  the  chief  histological 
change  noted  at  the  post-mortem  examination  : 
the  blood  vessels  often  appeared  compressed, 
were  surrounded  by  leucocytes,  and  capillary 
haetinorrhages  were  observed  on  the  surface  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  with  more  extensive 
ones  along  the  optic  pathway ;  while  the  spinal 
cord  appeared  abnormally  dry  and  anajmic. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  central  system 
withstands  the  effects  of  starvation  in  a  most  re- 
markable manner,  maintaining  its  full  weight  up 
to  the  death  of  the  animal,  the  disturbance  fol- 
lowing a  few  days'  loss  of  sleep  is  impressive. 

Prof.  Marshall  Ward  demonstrated,  in  1893, 
that  the  bactericidal  power  of  light  is  the  pecul- 
iar property  of  the  rays  of  short  wave  length. 
It  is  not  perceived  in  the  infra-red,  orange,  and 
yellow,  but  **  begins  at  the  blue  end  of  the  green, 
rises  to  a  maximum  as  we  pass  to  the  violet  end 
of  the  blue,  and  diminishes  as  we  proceed  in  the 
violet  to  the  ultraviolet  regions."  It  has  been 
generally  observed,  also,  that  the  antibiotic  prop- 
erty of  light  is  manifested  only  when  oxygen  is 
present,  and  it  was  proved  by  Wllrster  that  when 
evaporation  takes  place  in  direct  sunlight  "  act- 
ive oxygen  "  is  produced.  These  results  make  it 
possible  that  the  bactericidal  action  of  light  and 
oxygen  is  due  to  the  production  of  some  oxidiz- 
ing substance  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and,  if 
this  be  the  case,  it  in  turn  would  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  action  of  light  is  limited  to  a  thin 
layer  next  the  free  surface.  Reasoning  thus,  R. 
F.'D'Arcyand  W.  B.  Hardy  sought  to  determine 
whether  the  active  portion  of  the  spectrum  in 
Ward's  experiments  might  be  shown  to  be  that 
in  which  the  production  of  "  active  oxygen " 
takes  place  when  evaporation  occurs  in  the  pres- 
ence of  light ;  and  they  have  found  that  such  is 
the  case.  Their  experiment**  show  that  when  the 
spectrum  of  a  powerful  arc  light  is  allowed  to 
fall  on  a  moist  surface  in  the  presence  of  a  deli- 
cate indicator  oxidation  occurs  and  the  action 
begins  at  the  blue  end  of  the  green  and  contin- 
ues through  the  blue  and  violet  to  the  ultravio- 
let region.  In  other  words,  the  action  is  confined 
to  a  portion  of  the  spectrum  which  corresponds 
to  the  region  of  activity  in  Ward's  experiments. 
They  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  bactericidal 
action  of  light  and  air  is  in  part,  at  any  rate,  due 
to  the  production  of  some  oxidizing  body  or 
bodies.  Westbrook,  also,  has  shown  that  air  is 
consumed  when  bacilli  or  their  products  are  de- 
stroyed by  sunlight. 

PORTUOAL,  a  kingdom  in  southwestern 
Europe.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
Cortes,  consisting  of  a  Chamber  of  Peers  con- 
taining 52  hereditary  members,  13  prelates,  and 
139  life  peers,  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  con- 
taining 180  members  elected  by  direct  suffrage 
for  four  years.  The  monarchy  is  hereditary  in 
the  house  of  Saxe-Coburg-Braganza.  The  reign- 
ing monarch  is  Carlos  I.  born  Sept.  28,  1863, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  Luis  1,  Oct.  19,  1889. 


The  ministry  was  composed  as  follows  at  the 
beginning  of  1894 :  Premier  and  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, E.  R.  Hintze  Ribeiro;  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Frederico  Arouca ;  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  F.  F.  Pinto  Castello  Branoo;  Minister 
of  Justice  and  Worship,  A.  d'Azevedo  Castello 
Branco ;  Minister  of  War,  Col.  A.  Pimentel 
Pinto ;  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies, 
J.  A.  de  Brissac  dos  Neves  Ferreira ;  Minister  of 
Commerce,  Industry,  and  Public  Works,  Carlos 
Lobo  d'Avila. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  34,038  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  1881  was  4,550,099.  The  population  of 
Lisbon,  the  capital,  at  the  last  census  (1878) 
was  240,343 ;  of  Oporto,  the  chief  seaport,  105,- 
838.  The  number  of  marriages  in  1890  was 
35,769 :  of  births,  164,627 ;  of  deaths,  127,237 ; 
excess  of  births,  87,390.  The  number  of  emi- 
grants was  29,427. 

Finances. — The  revenue  has  been  for  five 
years  or  more  from  10,000  to  15,000  contos  less 
than  the  annual  expenditure.  In  the  revised 
estimates  for  the  year  1893-'94  the  total  revenue 
is  estimated  at  43,674,457  milreis,  and  the  ex- 
penditure at  44,077,022  milreis,  including  1,816,- 
595  milreis  of  extraordinary  expenditure.  Of 
the  revenue,  11,020,480  milreis  are  derived  from 
direct  taxes,  4,556,000  milreis  coming  from  in- 
comes, 3,107,000  from  land,  1,170,000  from  in- 
dustrial taxes,  508,100  from  house  rents,  and 
432,800  from  an  interest  tax.  The  indirect  con- 
tributions amount  to  20,476,860  milreis,  of 
which  15,476,860  milreis  are  from  customs,  and 
the  remainder  from  a  wine  and  meat  tax,  octrois 
of  Lisbon,  and  taxes  on  alcohol,  exports,  ton- 
nage, railroad  transport,  fishing,  matches,  etc. 
Other  sources  of  revenue  are :  Registration, 
2,002,000  milreis;  stamped  paper,  1,504.500  mil- 
reis; lotteries,  280,000  milreis;  additional  im- 
posts, 1,725,800  milreis;  railroads,  1,593,000 
milreis;  posts  and  telegraphs,  1,159.000  milreis; 
state  printing  establishment,  139,300  milreis; 
recruiting,  800,000  milreis ;  other  receipts,  549,- 
005  milreis;  receipts  d'ordre,  3,024.562  milreis. 
Of  the  total  expenditures,  the  public  debt,  pen- 
sions, and  loss  by  exchange  absorb  21,922,919 
milreis.  The  other  branches  are :  5,123,656  mil- 
reis for  the  Ministry  of  War,  3,542,823  milreis 
for  the  Ministry  of  IVfarine  and  the  Colonies,  of 
which  1,052,500  milreis  are  for  the  colonies; 
4,639,642  milreis  for  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works,  Commerce,  and  Industry,  including  ex- 
penses for  roads,  railroads,  telegraphs,  and 
other  works,  posts,  agriculture,  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  administration  ;  1,033.608  milreis  for 
the  Ministry  of  Worship  and  Justice;  2,280,416 
milreis  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  public  safety,  charitable  institu- 
tions, public  health,  libraries,  instruction,  etc. ; 
3.148.419  milreis  for  the  Ministry  of  Finance; 
390,210  milreis  for  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs ;  60,465  milreis  for  savings  banks ;  525,000 
milreis  for  the  civil  list ;  and  99,270  milreis  for 
the  Cortes. 

The  public  debt  in  1894  amounted  to  668,205,- 
469  milreis,  exclusive  of  the  floating  debt, 
amounting  on  Jan.  81  to  21,796.000  milreis. 
The  funded  debt  consists  of  529,993,076  milreis 
of  3-per-cent.  bonds  consolidated  on  Oct.  30, 
1893,  138,212,393  milreis  amortizable  on  June 
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1, 1894,  a  debt  of  43,284,600  milreis  for  which  the 
tobacco  receipts  are  pledged,  14,631,413  milreis 
of  4  per  cents.,  and  80,293,380  of  4^  per  cents. 
Of  the  consolidated  3  per  cents.,  187,794,340  mil- 
reis and  66,844,890  of  the  amortizable  bonds, 
8,352,990  milreis  of  the  4's,  and  58,491,900  mil- 
reis of  the  4^  per  cents,  are  held  in  London, 
Paris,  and  other  foreign  places,  making  the  total 
foreign  debt  254,639,230  milreis,  and  the  internal 
debt  370,281,639  milreis. 

The  Army  and  Navy.— The  standing  army 
numbers  2,029  officers  and  24,919  men  of  all 
arms,  with  3,888  horses  and  pack  animals.  In- 
cluding the  municipal  and  fiscal  guards,  the 
total  peace  effective  is  2,286  officers  and  31,886 
men.  There  are  about  100,000  trained  men. 
The  infantry  and  cavalry  are  armed  with  Kro- 
patschek  repeating  rifles,  8  millimetres  caliber. 
The  artillery  has  204  guns  of  various  calibers, 
some  breech-loading  and  some  muzzle-loading. 

The  war  navy  consists  of  1  armored  corvette, 
6  unarmored  corvettes,  14  gunboats,  5  stationary 
gunboats,  11  sloop  gunboats,  4  torpedo  boats, 
and  6  transports,  having  an  aggregate  armament 
of  160  guns.  There  are  under  construction  1 
armored  cruiser  of  4,500  tons  and  2  gunboats. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  for 
1893  were  valued  at  38,314,780  milreis,  and  the 
imports  of  specie  at  1,530,383  milreis,  making 
the  total  value  of  the  imports  39,845,163  milreis ; 
while  the  exports  of  merchandise  were  23,358.739 
milreis  in  value,  and  the  exports  of  specie  5,929- 
483  milreis,  a  total  of  29,288,222  milreis.  The 
principal  imports  are  cereals,  cotton,  iron,  fish, 
su^ar,  cotton  cloth,  wool,  coal,  hides  and  skins, 
animals,  staves,  silk  tissues,  timber,  rice,  ma- 
chinery, coflfee,  petroleum,  chemicals,  and  colors. 
The  values  of  the  principal  exports  were  :  Wine, 
11,226,000  milreis;  cork,  2,893,000  milreis;  cop- 
per, 1,679,000  milreis;  sardines,  968,000  milreis; 
fruit,  685.000  milreis;  animals,  578,000  milreis; 
cotton  cloth,  548,000  milreis;  onions,  493,000 
milreis. 

Navigation.— There  were  5,498  sailing  vessels, 
of  495,CS0  tons,  and  4,825  steamers,  of  6,534,000 
tons,  entered  at  the  fwitsof  the  kingdom  during 
1893,  and  5,532  sailing  vessels,  of  510,000  tons, 
and  4,832  steamers,  of  6,532,000  tons,  cleared. 
The  merchant  navy  in  1893  consisted  of  186 
vessels,  of  104,394  tons. 

Railroads.— There  were  1,420  miles  of  rail- 
road in  operation  in  1892,  of  which  915  belonged 
to  the  Government. 

Financial  Policy. — Senhor  Puschini  entered 
the  Cabinet  of  Hintze  Ribciro  as  a  representa- 
tive of  advanced  ideas,  avowing  himself  a  Social- 
ist. The  Cabinet  was  harmonious  until  he  pre- 
sented his  scheme  of  increased  taxation,  late  in 
1893.  He  proposed  a  tax  on  the  large  landed 
estates,  and  a  tax  on  native  industries,  with  a 
system  of  stamping  commercial  books,  intended 
not  so  much  to  produce  revenue  as  to  insure 
accuracy  in  the  returns.  The  increase  in  the 
industrial  taxes  was  expected  when  the  high  pro- 
tective tariffs  were  imposed  in  1892.  The  in- 
dustrialists and  trading  classes  had  therefore  no 
ground  for  objecting  to  the  new  taxes  in  i)rin- 
ciple,  but  when  all  the  bills  pnssed  the  Cortes 
except  the  one  taxing  the.  large  landowners, 
whose  contributions  to  the  state  were  notori- 
ously inadequate,  the  manufacturing  and  trad- 


ing community  was  greatly  agitated.  Owing  to 
the  secret  operation  of  private  influences  the 
land  tax  was  never  even  considered  by  the 
Cortes.  Fuschini,  backed  by  the  Liberal  League, 
protested.  Bernardino  Machado,  who  was  his 
ally  in  the  Cabinet,  was  driven  to  resign  the  port- 
folio of  Public  Works,  Commerce,  and  Industry. 
The  Liberal  ITeague  thereupon  demanded  that 
the  portfolio  should  be  given  to  Fuschini  in  ad- 
dition to  his  own.  His  colleagues  would  not 
agree  to  this,  whereupon  he  too  resigned  just 
before  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  When 
they  were  both  gone  the  reconstructed  ministry 
persisted  in  maintaining  the  parts  of  Fusehini^s 
financial  programme  that  had  been  approved 
by  the  Cortes,  and  put  in  force  the  new  tax  on 
internal  commerce  and  manufacturing  and  the 
new  stamp  dut ies  immediately.  The  commercial, 
the  industrial,  and  the  shopkeepers*  associations 
held  indignation  meetings  without  drawing  any 
response  from  the  Government.  At  last  they 
announced  a  monster  meeting  for  Jan.  29.  The 
Government  prohibited  it,  with  the  result  that 
when  the  day  came  every  shop,  office,  and  manu- 
factory in  Lisbon,  even  every  tavern,  was  closet!, 
and  tHe  meeting,  which  was'to  have  been  legally 
a  private  one,  with  admission  by  ticket  only,  was 
converted  into  a  errcat  open-air  demonstration. 
In  other  towns  similar  demonstrations  were 
made.  On  the  following  days  most  shops  re- 
mained closed.  The  Government  issued  a  decree 
postponingindefinitely  the  elections  fortheCortes, 
which  were  to  take  place  on  Feb.  11,  and  another 
dissolving  the  commercial  and  industrial  associa- 
t  ions.  The  attitude  of  the  people  soon  convinced 
the  Cabinet  that  the  position  it  had  taken  was 
untenable.  The  King  received  the  presidents  of 
the  associations,  whose  halls  had  been  closed 
and  sealed  by  the  police,  and  he  promised  to  iay 
their  representations  before  the  ministry.  Then 
the  Cabinet  conferred  with  them  and  promised  to 
re-examine  the  objectionable  taxes,  and  not  to 
levy  them,  pending  their  reconsideration.  On  re- 
ceiving these  assurances  the  shopkeepei-s  on  Feb.  4 
reopened  their  places  of  business  and  abstained 
from  further  agitation.  The  elections  were  fixed 
by  a  decree  of  March  17  to  be  held  on  April  15 
for  Deputies,  and  on  April  30  for  nonhereditary 
meml)ers  of  the  House  of  Peers.  On  March  15 
Senhor  Arouca  resigned  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  was  taken  by  Hintze  Ribeiro,  who 
held  it  before.  The  results  of  the  elections  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  gave  the  Government 
a  majority  of  47  over  all  the  Opposition  groups; 
109  Slinisterialists  were  electeil,  against  49  Pro- 
gressists, 11  Independents,  and  2  Republicans. 
An  epidemic  of  cholera  morbus  interrupted  com- 
munications with  other  countries  in  April. 

Differences  arose  between  the  French  and  the 
Portuguese  governments  in  consequence  of  which 
the  French  minister  went  to  Paris  in  February, 
and  did  not  return  until  they  were  settled  in  May. 
French  missionaries  in  Zanzibar,  who  had  been 
evicted  at  the  instance  of  the  Portuguese  consul, 
were  again  put  in  possession  of  their  property ; 
a  quarrel  with  M.  Hersent,  a  French  contractor 
for  harbor  works  at  Lisbon,  was  submitted  to 
arbitration ;  and  the  Portuguese  Government 
agreed  to  give  French  bondholders  and  share- 
holders in  the  Portuguese  railroads  representa- 
tion on  the  board  of  directors,  of  which  they  had 
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been  deprived,  and  to  pay  the  coupon  of  1893, 
which  the  company  declared  in  January,  1894, 
would  not  be  paid  for  five  years. 

On  May  4  the  Government  issued  a  decree 
postponing  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  till  Oct  1. 
Agamst  this  the  Progressist  party  protested,  de- 
claring that  the  country  had  the  right  to  refuse 
to  pay  taxes  if  they  were  not  annually  voted,  and 
that  a  reform  in  the  coiisititutional  laws  was 
necessary  to  assure  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Cortes. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  I.  Presbyterian 
Ghareh  in  the  United  States  of  Ameriea.— 
The  following  is  a  general  summary  of  the  statis- 
tics of  this  Church  as  they  were  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  May,  1894:  Number  of 
synods,  31;  of  presbyteries,  223;  of  ministers, 
6,641;  of  licentiates,  458 ;  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  1,434;  of  churches,  7.387;  of  commu- 
nicants, 895,997;  of  members  of  Sundav  schools, 
951,199;  of  elders,  25,859;  of  deacons,  9,681. 
Number  of  licensures  during  the  year,  336 ;  of  or- 
dinations, 261 ;  of  installations,  488:  of  churches 
organized,  168 ;  of  members  added  on  examina- 
tion, 74,826;  of  baptisms,  28,212  of  adults  and 
28,051  of  infants.  Amount  of  contributions 
during  the  year :  For  home  missions,  $977,823 ; 
for  foreign  missions,  $745,794:  for  education, 
$107,134;  for  Sunday-school  work,  $131,325; 
for  chureh  erection,  $172,732;  for  the  relief 
fund,  $94,446;  for  the  Preedmen,  $105,743;  for 
Kustentation,  $80,258 ;  for  aid  for  colleges,  $185,- 
676;  for  the  General  Assembly,  etc.,  $84,740; 
for  congregational  purposes,  $10,300,761 ;  mis- 
cellaneous contributions,  $1,025,695;  total  con- 
tributions, $14,012,127. 

The  following  representation  was  published 
of  the  financial  position  of  the  boards  of  the 
Church  at  the  close  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
April  30,  1894:  Home  missions,  debt,  $258,645: 
foreign  missions,  debt,  $102,598;  education,  cash 
balance,  $701;  publication  and  Sunday-school 
work,  cash  balance,  $32,930;  church  erection, 
cash  balance  unappropriated,  $14,832;  relief, 
cash  balance,  $4,549 ;  Freedmen,  debt,  $26,597 ; 
colleges  and  academies,  cash  balance,  $15,208; 
temperance,  cash  balance,  $66. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  reported  the 
number  of  missionaries  as  1,821 ;  of  missionary 
teachers,  368 ;  of  additions  on  profession  of  faith, 
13,368;  of  members,  111,830;  total  in  congre- 
gations, 155,009;  number  of  adult  baptisms, 
5,236;  of  infant  baptisms,  5,408;  of  Sunday 
schools  organized,  461 ;  whole  number  of  Sunday 
schools,  2,576;  of  members  in  the  same,  171,341 ; 
of  church  edifices,  1,912,  valued  at  $4,874,323; 
of  church  edifices  built  during  the  year,  78,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $22 1,330 ;  of  church  edifices  repaired 
and  enlarged.  365,  at  a  cost  of  $80,29 ) ;  amount 
of  church  debts  canceled,  $86,825;  number  of 
churches  made  self-sustaining  during  the  year, 
31 ;  of  churches  organized,  101 ;  of  parsonages, 
461,  valued  at  $592,349. 

The  Board  of  Church  Erection  had  received 
during  the  year  214  applications  for  grants  or 
loans,  asking  for  a  total  of  $174,255.  One  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  churches  and  manses  had 
been  completed,  through  the  aid  of  the  board, 
without  debt,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  Wiis 
$656,136. 

The   Board  of  Publication  had,  through  its 
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Sunday  school  and  missionary  department,  or- 
ganized 870  schools,  assisted  by  grants  in  the 
organization  of  85  other  schools,* and  reorganized 
348  schools;  into  all  of  which  45,174  teachers 
and  pupils  had  been  gathered,  and  from  which 
45  churches  had  grown.  It  had  distributed 
gratuitously  more  than  17,344,000  pages  of  tracts 
and  periodicals,  and  48,000  volumes  of  Christian 
literature  (exclusive  of  Bibles),  at  a  cost  of  $18,- 
598.  It  closed  the  year  with  a  balance  of  $33,- 
936. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Missions  for  the 
Freedmen  for  1893  were  $194,610,  and  the  ex- 
penditures $192,322;  while  the  present  indebt- 
edness, less  $8,403  cash  on  hand,  was  $26,697. 
The  work  of  the  board  comprises  172  ministers, 
of  whom  9  were  white  ana  163  colored;  261 
teachers;  283  churches,  with  16,015  communi- 
cants, of  whom  1,662  were  received  on  examina- 
tion during  the  year;  283  Sunday  schools,  with 
17,521  pupils;  91  schools,  with  261  teachers  and 
11,424  pupils;  and  18  boarding  schools.  Nine 
new  church  buildings,  to  2  of  which  parsonages 
were  attached,  were  completed  during  the  year, 
and  another  was  nearly  completed. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  under  its 
care  108  principal  stations,  592  out  stations,  208 
ordained  American  missionaries,  54  physicians, 
18  of  whom  were  women,  15  men  vanously  em- 
ployed, and  858  women,  including  wives ;  making 
the  totel  of  American  laborers  635;  165  native 
ordained  ministers,  239  licentiates,  and  1,335 
teachers  and  helpers,  making  a  total  of  1,741 
native  laborers;  436  churches,  30,453  communi- 
cants, of  whom  3,141  had  been  added  during  the 
past  year:  76  students  for  the  ministry,  2,119 
boys  and  1,834  girls  in  the  boarding  schools,  and 
1,837  boys  and  8,236  girls  in  the  day  schools. 
The  contributions  from  the  churches  amounted 
to  $86,764.  Especial  emphasis  was  placed  in 
the  report  upon  the  work  of  the  medical  mission- 
aries. During  the  year  266,41 1  patients  had  been 
treated.  In  Korea  the  medical  service  was  a 
distinctive  part  of  the  work. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  held 
at  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  April.  The  society  repre- 
sents 50  presbyterial  societies  and  8,466  auxil- 
iary bands  and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $145,- 
604,  less  by  $9,000  than  the  receipts  for  the 
previous  year.  The  society  employs,  in  the  for- 
eign fields,  11  medical  women  and  81  Bible 
women  and  teachers. 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
Mav  15.  The  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Mutchmore,  D.  D., 
of  l^hiladelphia,  was  chosen  Moderator.  A  re- 
port was  presented  of  the  plan  of  federation, 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  for  submission  to 
their  several  general  courts  by  a  Conference  of 
authorized  representatives  of  8* Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  bodies — viz.,  the  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  of  the  South,  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  General  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America,  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States, 
the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America.    The  following  is  the  plan : 
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For  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  greater  unity  and 
advancement  of  the  Church  of  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Head,  the  Reformed  Churches  in  the 
United  States  holding  to  the  Presbyterian  system 
adopt  the  following  articles  of  federal  union  : 

1.  Every  denonunation  entering  into  this  union 
shall  retain  its  distinct  individualitj^,  as  well  as  every 
power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not  by  this 
constitution  expressly  delegated  to  the  body  hereby 
constituted. 

2.  The  acts,  proceedings,  and  records  of  the  duly 
constituted  authorities  of  each  of  the  denominations 
shall  be  received  in  all  the  other  denominations,  and 
in  the  Federal  Council,  as  of  full  credit  and  with 
proper  respect 

8.  For  tne  prosecution  of  work  that  can  he  better 
done  in  union  than  Kcparately,  an  ecclesiastical  as- 
sembly is  hereby  constituted  which  shall  be  knows 
by  the  name  and  style  of  The  Federal  Council  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  the  United  States  of  America 
holding  the  Presbyterian  System. 

4.  The  Federal  Council  shall  consist  of  4  ministers 
and  4  elders  from  each  of  the  constituent  denomina- 
tions, who  shall  be  chosen,  with  alternates,  tinder  the 
direction  of  their  respective  supreme  judicatories,  in 
such  manner  as  those  judicatories  shall  respectively 
determine. 

5.  The  Federal  Council  shall  promote  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  federated  denominations  in  their  nome 
and  foreign  missionary  work,  and  shall  keep  watch 
on  current  religious,  moral,  and  social  movements, 
and  take  such  action  as  may  concentrate  Uie  influence 
of  all  the  churches  in  the  maintenance  of  the  truth 
that  our  nation  is  a  Protestant  Christian  nation,  and 
of  all  that  is  Uierein  involved. 

6.  The  Federal  Council  may  advise  and  recommend 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cnrist,  but  shall  not  exercise  authority, 
except  such  as  is  conferred  upon  it  by  this  instrument, 
or  such  as  may  be  conferred  upon  it  by  the  federated 
bodies.  It  shall  not  interfere  with  the  creed,  wor- 
ship, or  government  of  the  federated  denominations. 
In  the  conduct  of  its  meetings  it  shall  respect  their 
conscientious  views.  All  matters  of  discipline  shall 
be  left  to  the  exclusive  and  final  judgment  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  of  the  denomination  in  which 
the  same  may  arise. 

7.  The  Federal  Council  shall  have  the  power  of 
opening  and  maintaining  a  friendly  correspondence 
with  the  highest  asscmbfies  of  other  religious  denom- 
inations, for  the  purpose  of  promotinj?  union  and 
concert  of  action  in  general  or  common  interests. 

8.  All  differences  which  may  arise  among  the  fed- 
erated bodies,  or  any  of  them,  in  regard  to  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Council  shall 
be  determined  by  such  executive  agencies  as  may  be 
created  by  the  "Federal  Council,  with  the  riglit  of 
appeal  to  the  Federal  Council  for  final  ad  indication. 

9.  The  otficers  of  the  Federal  Council  shall  be  a 
president,  vice-president,  clerk,  and  treasurer. 

10.  The  Federal  Council  shall  meet  annually,  and 
on  its  own  adjournment,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
may  be  determined.  Special  meeting  may  be  called 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  otlicers  of  the  council  on 
thirty  days'  notice. 

11.  The  expenses  of  the  council  shall  be  met  by  a 
contingent  fund  to  be  provided  by  a  pro  rata  appor- 
tionment on  the  basi.s  of  the  number  of  communicants 
in  each  denomination ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  council  shall  be  paid  from  this  fund. 

12.  Amendments  to  these  articles  ina\'  be  proposed 
by  the  Federal  Council,  or  by  any  or  the  supreme 
judicatories  of  the  cliurchea  in  the  federation :  but  the 
approval  of  all  those  judicatories  shall  be  necessary 
for  their  adoption. 

The  fourth  report  of  the  Committee  on  Co- 
operation in  Church  Work  narrated  the  i-esults 
of  friendly  conferences  among  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterinn 
Churches  and  the  Congregational ists    on    the 


home  mission  fields;  approved  and  emphasized 
the  rules  and  recommendations  of  ibe  home 
mission  conferences,  which  had  been  called  by 
the  rei^uest  of  the  General  Assembly ;  called  the 
attention  of  the  home  board  and  of  the  presl>y- 
teries  to  the  local  conferences  between  the  allied 
denominations  provided  for  in  those  rules,  and 
requested  those  bodies  to  give  efifect  to  the  same 
by  co-operating  with  the  agents  of  other  denom- 
inations in  forming  the  committees  of  confer- 
ence ;  and  provided,  further. 
That  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  be  allowed  so  to 
amend  its  rules  governing  the  commissiouin/|^  of  mis- 
sionaries under  its  care  as  to  include  ministers  in 
g^ood  standing  in  co-operatinfir  bodies  which  may  de- 
sire jBrrouping  according  to  the  plan  of  co-operation 
herem  proposed ;  that  presbyteries  be  directed  to  in- 
quire wnether  there  are  churches  in  their  field  be- 
longing to  these  co-operating  denominations  which 
can  be  united  under  one  ministry  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed, or  whether  there  are  churches  which  in  tiieir 
jud^ent  should  be  disbanded  and  their  members 
advised  to  unite  with  some  other  church ;  and  that 
the  committee  be  continued,  and  directed  to  secure 
occasional  conferences  of  the  mission  boards  of  such 
allied  denominations  as  may  be  willing  to  co-operate 
in  the  general  plan,  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  perma- 
nence of  the  work  under  proper  denominational  sanc- 
tion and  control,  that  the  co-operating  societies  be 
advised  to  make  annual  reports  to  their  respective 
denominations. 

The  Committee  on  Church  Unity  reported 
further  concerning  correspondence  witn  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  A  suggestion  had 
been  made  concerning  an  amendment  to  the 
canon  law  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
under  which  Pi-esbyterian  ministers  could  be 
recognized  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  bishops 
as  standing  upon  the  same  basis  of  apostolic 
succession  with  themselves,  hut  no  action  had 
been  reported  u|>on  the  subject.  The  report 
closed  with  recommendations  that  the  General 
Assemblv  reaffirm  the  declaration  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1883,  that  it 

Is  in  cordial  sympathy  with  the  growing  dci&ire 
among  the-  evangelical  ChriHtian  Churches  for  prac- 
tical unity  and  co-operation  in  tlie  work  of  spreading 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  throughout  all 
the  earth  ;  it  reuflirms  the  further  declaration  of  the 
same  Assembly  (a)  that  all  who  believe  in  Christ 
constitute  one  body,  mystical  yet  real,  and  destined 
to  grow  into  the  fullness  of  him  who  filleth  all  in  all ; 
(b)  the  universal  visible  Church  consists  of  all  those 
throughout  the  world  who  profess  the  true  relifirion, 
together  with  their  children ;  (<•)  mutual  recognition 
and  reciprocity  between  the  difi'erent  bodies  who 
profess  the  true  religion  is  the  first  and  essential  step 
toward  practical  Church  unity ;  the  General  Assem- 
bly approves  of  the  way  in  which  its  Committee  of 
Conference  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Commis- 
sion on  Church  Unitv  has  conducted  its  negotiations; 
the  General  Assembfy,  on  the  request  of  its  commit- 
tee, directs  it  to  suspend  further  correspondence  with 
the  Protestant  Episcoj^al  Commission  until  that  com- 
mission secures  trom  its  General  Convention  instruc- 
tions to  accept  and  act  upon  the  doctrine  of  mutual 
recognition  and  reciprocity. 

A  minority  report  recommended  that  the 
committee  be  continued  till  an  official  answer 
from  the  several  Churches  is  received,  and  that 
with  reference  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  the  Assembly  approve  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  made  to  the  last 
General  x\s5embly— that  the  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  in  all 
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proper  ways  seek  to  secure  a  better  acquaintance 
and  more  intimate  Christian  fellowship  with  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  that  the  committee  be  in- 
structed to  take  no  further  steps  looking  to 
practical  unity  with  the  Episcopal  Church  until 
the  General  Convention  of  that  body  shall  have 
answered  the  Assembly's  pi-oposition  for  minis- 
terial reciprocity.  Oti  the  subject  of  reunion 
with  the  Southern  Presbyt,erian  Church,  the  As- 
sembly expressed  joy  that  the  General  Assembly 
of  that  boay  had  received  overtures  from  its  own 
presbyteries  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  to  confer  upon  the  subject  of 
organic  union  with  a  similar  committee  of  this 
Assembly,  if  one  should  be  appointed;  and  it 
directed  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee 
to  confer  with  a  similar  committee,  if  one  should 
be  appointed,  of  the  Southern  Church,  '*  to  take 
into  consideration  the  whole  question  of  the  or- 
ganic union  of  the  two  bodies  upon  the  basis  of 
our  common  standards,"  and  to  report  to  the 
next  General  Assembly.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed in  1893  and  continued  in  1898  to  inquire 
into  the  relations  of  the  theological  seminaries 
to  the  General  Assembly  reported,  advising  that 
whatever  plans  might  be  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assemblv  with  reference  to  the  seminaries 
existing  at  tne  time  of  the  reunion  should  be 
adopted  without  impairment  of  any  of  the  rights 
of  the  General  Assembly  or  of  the  seminaries 
which  might  have  accrued  by  reason  of  the 
compact  of  1879,  and  proposed,  as  fundamental 
principles  to  control  the  future  management  of 
the  theological  education  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Church,  the  2  resolutions : 

That  it  18  the  judgment  of  this  committee  that  the 
instruction  given  in' the  theolog^icai  seminaries  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 
shoula  be  under  the  coutrol  and  direction  of  that 
Church,  and  that  all  fiinds  and  property  held  for  the 
purpose  of  theological  instruction  snail  be  used  only 
for  theological  educatiou  in  the  doctrines  set  forth  in 
the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  committee  further  held 

That  no  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  should 
be  requested  to  give  property  for  the  purpose  of  theo- 
logical education,  accoraing  to  the  standards  of  the 
Church,  unless  the  Church  shall  secure  to  the  donor 
the  permanent  application  of  the  property  to  that 
purpose.  The  burden  of  preserving  the  property 
thus  given  should  not  be  cast  upon  the  donor  or  Ins 
.legal  representatives,  but  upon  the  Church,  which 
should  so  protect  the  gift  that  it  will  be  ap{)lie<l  solely 
to  the  purposes  which  the  donor  had  in  view  at  the 
time  ot  the  gift  Such  donations  or  bequests  become 
sacred  trusts,  which  should  be  carefully  guarded, 
both  out  of  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  living  and  of 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  dead.  No  alienation 
of  funds  or  perversion  from  the  original  intention  to 
have  them  used  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  should  ever  be  possible. 

The  report  a<l vised  that  the  following  changes 
be  made  in  the  management  of  the  existing 
theological  seminaries  of  the  Church : 

1.  That  the  seminaries  should  so  amend  their 
ohartors  that  all  of  their  funds  and  property,  sub- 
ject to  the  teniis  and  conditions  of  existing  or  specitlc 
trusts,  shall  be  declare<l  to  be  held  by  them  in  trust 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  for' the  purpose  of  theolojrical  educiition 
acoording  to  the  standards  of  Haid  Churcli,  and  that 


no  part  of  the  funds  and  property  so  held  in  trust 
shall  bo  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  the  the- 
ological education  in  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the 
standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

2.  That  the  seminaries  should  so  amend  their 
charters  that  the  election  of  the  trustees,  directors, 
or  commissioners,  or  whatever  the  bodies  governing 
either  the  teaching  or  property,  or  both,  shall  be 
named,  shall  be  subject  to  tne  approval  or  the  next 
succeouing  General  Assembly,  and  that  no  election 
shall  take  effect  until  approved  by  the  General  As> 
semblv;  failure  of  the  Ireneral  Assembly  to  which 
said  elections  are  reported  for  approval  to  act  there- 
on shall  be  regarded  as  approval  of  said  elections. 

8.  That  the  seminaries  should  so  amend  their 
charters  that  the  election,  appointment,  or  transfer 
of  all  professors  and  teachers  m  said  seminaries  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  next  succeeding  General  Assem- 
bly for  its  approval,  and  that  no  such  election,  ap- 
pointment, or  transfer  shall  take  effect,  nor  shall  an^ 
professor  or  teacher  be  inducted  into  otSice  until  his 
election,  appointment,  or  transfer  shall  have  been 
approved  by  said  General  Assembly ;  failure  of  the 
General  Assemhly  to  which  the  said  elections,  ap- - 
pointments,  or  transfers  are  reported  for  approval  to 
act  thereon  shall  be  regarded  as  approval  thereof; 
and  that  all  of  said  professors  or  teachers  shall  be 
either  ministers  or  mombera  in  good  standing  of  the 
Presb\'terian  Church  in  the  Unit^  States  of  America. 

4.  That  the  several  seminaries,  in  amending  their 
charters  as  heretofore  requested,  shall  provide  in  the 
charters  that  in  the  event  of  the  violation  of  any  of 
the  terms  of  said  amendments,  or  the  misuse  or  di- 
version of  the  funds  or  property  held  by  them,  then 
the  General  Assembly  shall  be  empowered  to  provide 
against  such  violation  of  the  provisions  of  said  char- 
ters, and  for  the  enforcement  of  the  same,  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  trusts  on  which  said  property  and 
funds  are  held,  in  such  manner,  and  in  the  name  of 
such  person  or  corporation  as  it  may  direct  by  reso- 
lution certified  by  its  clerk,  in  any  civil  court  navint; 
jurisdiction  over  the  corporations  whose  charters  are 
so  amended. 

It  further  recommended  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolutions : 

1.  That  each  and  all  of  the  seminaries  of  the 
Church  be  requested  to  secure,  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment practicable,  such  changes  in  their  charters,  or 
amendments  thereto,  as  will  provide 

(a)  That  all  of  their  funds  and  property,  subject  to 
the  terms  knd  conditions  of  existing  or  specific  trusts, 
shall  be  declared  to  be  held  by  them  in  trust  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, for  the  purposes  of  theological  education  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  said  Church,  and  that  no  part 
of  "the  funds  and  property  so  held  in  trust  shall  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  theological  edu- 
cation in  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  standards  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

(b)  That  the  election  of  the  trustees,  directors,  or 
commissioners,  or  whotever  the  bodies  governing  the 
teaching  or  property  shall  be  named,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  next  succeeding  General  .As- 
sembly, and  that  no  election  shall  take  effect  until 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly ;  failure  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  which  said  elections  are  re- 
ported for  approval  to  act  thereon  shall  be  regarded 
as  approval  of  said  elections. 

(c)  That  the  election,  aiipointment.  or  transfer  of 
all  professors  and  teachers  in  all  seminaries  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  next  succeeding  General  Assembly 
for  its  approvol,  and  that  no  such  election,  oppoint- 
ment,  or  transfer  shall  take  effect,  nor  shall  any  pro- 
fessor or  teacher  be  inducted  into  office,  until  his 
election,  appointment,  or  transfer  shall  have  been 
approved  bv  the  said  General  Assembly ;  failure  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  wliich  the  said  elections, 
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appointments,  or  transfers  are  reported  for  approval 
to  act  thereon  shall  be  regarded  as  approval  tnereof ; 
and  that  all  of  said  professors  and  teachers  shall  be 
either  ministers  or  members  in  jrood  standing  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 

(d)  That  in  the  event  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
terms  of  said  amendments,  or  the  misuse  or  the  di- 
version of  the  funds  or  property  held  by  them,  then 
the  General  Assembly  shall  be  empowered  to  pro- 
vide against  such  violation  of  the  provisions  of  said 
charters  and  for  the  enforcement  of  the  same,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  trusts  on  which  said  property 
and  funds  are  held,  in  such  manner  and  in  the  name 
of  such  person  or  corporation  as  it  may  direct,  by 
resolution  certified  by  its  clerk,  in  any  civil  court 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  corporations  whose 
charters  are  so  amended. 

2.  That  all  seminaries  hereafter  established  or  or- 
ganized shall  contain  in  their  charters  the  foregoing 
provisions  as  an  essential  part  thereof  before  they 
shall  bo  recognized  as  in  connection  with  the  Presby- 
terian Churcn  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

8.  That  the  General  Assembly  shall,  in  the  event 
of  the  approval  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  appoint 
a  committee  of  15  persons  to  confer  with  the  various 
seminaries,  with  a  view  to  securing  their  approval  of 
said  resolutions,  and  their  consent  to  said  changes  in 
their  charters,  and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  them,  by 
counsel  and  otherwise,  in  securing  the  necessary 
changes  and  amendments  to  th<)  respective  charters 
herein  recommended  ;  said  committee  to  make  report 
to  the  next  General  A^semblv  for  final  action  on  this 
whole  subject  by  the  AssemSly. 

A  minority  report  held,  in  the  light  of  a  his- 
torical review  of  discussions  on  the  subject,  that 
the  scheme  for  direct  control  of  the  seminaries 
by  the  General  Assembly  was  without  waiTant 
in  the  Form  of  Government,  and  proposed  a 
practical  subversion  of  invested  and  established 
rights.  The  minority  therefore  recommended 
That  no  change  in  the  established  order  be  proposed 
by  the  Assembly  to  the  seminaries,  except  such  as 
mav  in  some  instances  be  necessary  to  strengthen 
ana  further  establish  it,  such  as  these : 

1.  That  the  seminaries  be  advised  to  adhere  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  General  Synod  of  1761  in  the 
selection  for  each  chair  of  "  some  minister  of  approved 
character  for  his  skill  in  theology."  In  other  words, 
to  fill  their  chairs  with  rainistere  who  are  under  the 
control  of  and  subiect  to  the  discipline  of  the  courts 
of  the  Church,  and  who  will  submit  to  such  control. 

2.  That  if  anything  be  lacking  in  the  charter  of 
any  seminary  by  which  lack  its  property  might  be 
alienated  from  its  use  in  supporting  Presbyterian  the- 
ological instruction,  such  seminary  be  advised  to 
strengthen  its  charter  at  that  point  so  that  such  alien- 
ation shall  be  forever  impossible. 

The  minority  report  having  been  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  411  to  438,  the  majority  report  was 
amended  by  inserting  in  the  thiri  resolution  a 
provision  that  its  adoption  should  be  without 
impairment  of  any  of  the  rights  of  the  General 
Assembly  or  of  the  seminaries  that  had  accrued 
by  the  compact  of  1870,  and  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  437  to  116.  In  answer  to  an  overture 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester  deprecating 
nn  alleged  attempt  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
make  new  definitions  of  dogma  by  deliverance 
and  by  judicial  decision,  and  expressing  the  con- 
viction that  no  doctrinal  statement  should  be 
made  which  is  not  explicitly  contained  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  the  catechisms  of  the 
Church,  the  Assembly  declared  that  it  had  never 
undertaken  to  make  new  definitions  of  dogma 
either  by  deliverances  or  judicial  decisions. 

The  case  of  the  Rev.  Prof.  Henry  P.  Smith, 


D.  D.  (see  "Annual  Cyclopaedia "  for  1898.  arti- 
cle Presbyterians),  came  before  the  Assembly 
from  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  given  in 
the  autumn  of  1803,  affirming  the  judgment  of 
the  presbytery  suspending  him  from  the  minis- 
try of  the  Presbyterian  Church  until  such  time 
as*  he  should  make  manifest  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  presbytery  his  renunciation  of  the  errors 
he  had  been  found  to  hold,  and  his  solemn  pur- 
pose no  longer  to  teach  or  propagate  them.  The 
case  was  argued  at  considerable  length,  after 
which,  the  vote  being  taken,  the  Assembly  de- 
cided, by  a  vote  of  nearly  4  to  1,  adversely  to  each 
of  the  12  specifications  of  the  appeal.  '  A  com- 
mittee was  then  appointed  to  confer  with  Dr. 
Smith,  and  to  suggest  such  further  action  as 
might  seem  judicious.  This  committee  reported 
subsequently  that,  after  having  had  a  fraternal 
conference  with  Dr.  Smith,  it  was  not  prepared 
to  communicate  anything  that  would  justify 
further  action  by  the  Assembly,  and  advised 
that  questions  of  his  future  relations  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  its  ministry  be  left 
with  the  Cincinnati  Presbytery.  The  report  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Theological  Semi- 
naries, after  mentioning  the  other  seminaries, 
spoke  particularly  of  Lane  Seminary,  reviewin^r 
the  events  which  had  occurred  during  the  past 
years  in  connection  with  the  case  of  Prof.  Smith. 
While  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  protested 
against  the  action  of  the  last  General  Assembly, 
their  spirit  and  purposes  were  now  thoroughly 
kind,  conciliatory,  and  loyal.  The  report  rec- 
ommended, in  view  of  all  the  facts. 
An  entire  reorganization  of  the  seminary  by  intro- 
ducing new  and  difierent  men  into  the  board  of 
trustees  and  the  corps  of  instructors  3  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  visit  the  semmary  and  con- 
fer with  the  board  of  trustees,  especially  concerning 
its  reorganization,  this  committee  to  report  to  the 
next  General  Assembly;  the  restoration,  in  the 
meantime,  of  the  seminary  to  full  standing  with  the 
General  Assembly ;  the  aisapproval  of  the  election 
of  Henry  Hulbert  to  the  chair  of  Church  History, 
who  might,  however,  be  continued  as  a  teacher. 

The  report  closed  with  the  following  general 
suggestions : 

1.  It  is  not  so  much  learning,  not  even  sacred 
learning,  as  it  is  a  profound  experience  of  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  that  is  the  source  of  power  and  the 
secret  of  usefulness  in  a  minister  of  Christ  2.  The 
students  should  be  assiduously'  trained  in  the  ready 
and  skillful  use  of  the  English  Bible.  8.  Constant 
and  earnest  endeavor  should  be  used  to  foster  and 
cultivate  an  intensely  evangelistic  and  missionary- 
spirit  among  the  students,  emphasis  being  placed 
upon  the  solemn  and  self-denying  cliaracter  ot  their 
great  work.  ' 

The  Assembly  resolved  that,  according  to 
Presbyterian  law,  the  various  presbyteries  have 
the  right  to  prohibit  the  attendance  of  students 
under  their  care  upon  theological  seminaries 
disapproved  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  resolutions  on  Sabbath  observance  in- 
cluded the  following : 

That  we  lay  upon  the  individual  conscience  the 
responsibilitv  of  personal  example  in  keeping  the 
Lord's  Day  oy  avoiding  whatever  tends  to  desecrate 
it,  such  as  tlie  buying,  reading,  and  supporting  in 
any  manner  the  Sunday  secular  newspaper,  unnecen- 
sary  Sunday  travel,  amanements  foreign  to  the  spirit- 
ual purposes  of  the  day,  social  entertainments  that 
dissipate  serious  thought,  and  needless  self-indul- 
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gence  during  its  sacred  hours ;  that  we  call  upon  all 
too  friends  of  the  Sabbath  to  use  tlieir  influence  in 
every  lawful  way  to  prevent  such  legislation  as 
would  weaken  civil  enactments  passed  with  a  view 
to  protect  the  Christian  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  and 
worship. 

The  Committee  on  Church  Comity  was  abol- 
ished. A  protest  against  appropriations  by  the 
Qoveniroent  to  sectarian  institutions  was  ordered 
sent  to  every  member  of  Congress  and  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  New  York. 

II.  Presbyterian  Gharch  in  tlie  United 
States. — The  general  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  this  Church  returned  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  May,  1894,  furnishes  the  following  figures: 
Number  of  synods,  13 ;  of  presbyteries,  73 ;  of 
ministers,  1,819;  of  licentiates,  79;  of  candi- 
dates, 445;  of  churches,  2,713;  of  communi- 
cants, 199,167;  of  baptized  noncommunicants, 
37,780 ;  of  teachers  in  Sunday  schools  arid  Bible 
classes,  17,756;  of  pupils  in  Sunday  schools  and 
Bible  classes,  134,848 ;  of  ruling  elders,  8,221 ; 
of  deacons,  6,646.  Number  of  licensures  during 
the  year,  70;  of  ordinations,  71 ;  of  installations, 
170;  of  churches  organized,  73;  of  members 
added  on  examination,  14,098 ;  of  baptisms,  5,245 
of  adults  and  4,888  of  infants.  Amount  of  con- 
tributions: For  sustentation,  $53,406;  for  evan- 
gelistic work,  $84,249;  for  the  invalid  fund, 
$12,906;  for  foreign  missions,  $120,141;  for 
education,  $65,027;  for  publication,  $8,316;  for 
colored  evangelization,  $10,470 ;  for  church  erec- 
tion, $14,380;  for  the  Bible  cause,  $4,363;  for 
presbyterial  purposes,  $14,891 ;  for  pastors'  sal- 
aries," $788,181 ;  for  congregational  purposes, 
$610,l(h3 ;  miscellaneous  contributions,  $102,367 ; 
total,  $1,888,799. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Publication  re- 
ported a  decided  increase  of  sales  from  the  pub- 
lishing house  and  in  the  circulation  of  Sunday- 
school  literature,  notwithstanding  the  financial 
depression.  A  larger  force  of  colporteurs  had 
been  engaged  than  m  the  previous  year.  The  net 
assets  of  the  committee  amounted  to  $102,937. 

Between  $8,000  and  $9,000  had  been  con- 
tributed for  the  ITome  and  School  for  Mis- 
sionaries and  the  Orphans  of  Ministers  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  and.  nesides  real  estate,  the  insti- 
tution had  about  $9,000  invested.  The  school 
had  5  resident  pupils,  with  30  applications  pend- 
ing. It  was  largely  sustained  by  the  tuition 
fees  of  pupils  attending  from  the  city. 

The  receipts  for  foreign  missions  from  all 
sources  had  amounted  to  $143,774,  or  $9,874 
more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  mission- 
ary force  had  grown  during  the  year  from  106  to 
130,  and  the  number  of  native  laborers  in  the 
employ  of  the  committee  from  87  to  135.  Thir- 
ty-seven new  missionaries  had  been  sent  out,  4 
had  died,  and  5  had  returned  to  the  United 
States.  The  sum  of  $9,551  had  been  raised  to- 
ward building  a  boat  for  the  Congo  mission. 

The  thirty-fourth  General  Assembly  met  at 
Nashville,  tenn..  May  17.  The  Rev.  J.  R.  Gra- 
ham, D.  D.,  was  chosen  moderator.  A  telegraphic 
dispatch  was  received  from  the  Northern  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  an- 
nouncing the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
meet  and  confer  with  a  similar  committee  of  this 
Assembly,  if  appointed,  on  the  whole  question  of 
the  organic  union  of  the  two  bodies  on  the  basis 
of  the  common  standards.    Overtures  on  the 


same  subject  had  been  received  from  3  presby- 
teries and  referred  to  a  special  committee.  Upon 
the  report  of  this  committee  the  Assembly  de- 
clined to  reopen  the  question  of  organic  union 
by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  conference 
on  the  following  grounds : 

1.  The  historic  difference  between  the  two  assem- 
blies as  to  the  relation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  civil 
government. 

2.  To  enter  into  organic  union  with  the  Northern 
Presbyterian  Church  involves  the  surrender  of  the 
plan  of  an  independent  negro  church,  which  this 
Assembly  regards  as  essentia  alike  to  the  religious 
and  social  welfare  of  both  races. 

3.  The  essential  difference  between  the  two  assem- 
blies as  to  woman's  sphere  and  work  m  the  Church 
of  Christ 

4.  God's  blessing  has  manifestly  rested  upon  our 
Church  in  its  separate  existence  and  work,  and  to 
spring  the  divisive  question  of  organic  union  we  be- 
lieve will  bring  upon  us  needless  agitation  and  hurt- 
ful disturbance. 

5.  Should  such  organic  union  take  place,  the  prop- 
erty interests  of  the  Southern  Church  under  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
would  be  seriously  jeopardized  in  the  event  of  any 
subsequent  changes  in  our  relations. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  recommendations  of  an 
answer  to  the  overtures  of  me  presbyteries,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  following  reply  be  sent 
to  the  telegram  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America : 

**The  blessing  of  Qod  having  rested  upon  our 
Church  in  her  separate  existence  and  work,  tne  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  in  session  at  Nashville,  with  affection- 
ate fraternal  greetings  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presb^tenan  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  m  session  at  Saratoga,  and  wishing  them 
Godspeed  in  every  good  word  and  work,  regards  it  as 
unwise  to  roopen  the  question  of  organic  union." 

A  protest,  signed  by  20  members  of  the  As- 
sembly, was  presented  against  this  action.  To  an 
overture  askmg  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  present  to  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  the 
Assembly's  desire  of  closer  relations  with  that 
Church,  the  Assembly  replied  that  it  had  made 
an  offer  of  union  and  amity  to  the  synod  in  1861, 
which  resulted  in  negotiations  that  were  termi- 
nated by  the  synod  in  1865.  It,  however,  re- 
affirmed its  desire  of  closer  relations  with  the 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
expressed  its  readiness  to  renew  negotiations  on 
the  subject  in  any  form  agreeable  to  the  synod. 

The  Executive  Committee  on  Colored  Evan- 
gelistic Work  presented  a  report  of  a  conference 
held  with  the  Board  for  Freed  men  of  the  North- 
em  Presbyterian  Church  and  Birmingham,  Ala.. 
and  the  plan  of  co-operation  which  it  was  agreed 
to  present  to  the  two  general  assemblies. 

The  committee  represented  that  in  its  judg- 
ment this  plan  was  the  only  one  now  practicable. 
The  report  said : 

The  committee  has  no  imprudent  advocacy  to 
offer  in  its  behalf.  If  the  Church  does  not  favor  it. 
what  better  reason  could  there  be  for  its  rejection  ? 
If  it  were  adopted  by  the  Assembly  with  a  large  or 
inAuential  opposition,  it  could  not  be  put  into  effect- 
ive action. 

A  special  committee,  to  which  the  subject  was 
referred,  reported  that. 

Being  persuaded  that  the  Church  "does  not  favor 
the  plan,"  but  that  it  meets  with  large  and  Intluential 
opposition,  and  can  not  be  put  into  effective  operation, 
we  would  recommend  that  the  Assembly  decline  to 
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adopt  it,  but  that  the  diligence  of  the  committee  and 
its  desire  to  aoquiesce  in  the  will  of  the  Church  be 
commended.  The  A&)embly  ako  rejoice8  in  the 
spirit  of  fraternity  and  mutual  confidence  manifested 
by  the  two  committees  in  conference. 

This  report  wiis  unanimously  adopted.  On  the 
general  subject  of  colored  evangelization  the 
many  deliverances  of  former  assemblies  were  re- 
affirmed expressive  of  the  deep  interest  of  the 
Church  in  the  salvation  of  the  colored  people 
within  its  bounds,  and  its  duty  to  give  them  the 
Gospel. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  tlie  plan  of  co-operation 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  ot  the  United  States  of 
America  proposed  by  the  Birmingham  ("onferenco 
has  been  rejected  by  this  Assembly  sj*  not  favorable 
to  our  people,  the  Assembly  reatlirms  with  emphasis 
that  in  the  ultimate  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  separate  and  independent  African  Presbyterian 
Church  lies  the  surest  and  quickest  way  to  the  evan- 

Seliztttion  of  the  negroes.  This  opinion  is  confirmed 
y  our  own  experience,  and  by  the  history  of  the 
Colored  Baptist  and  Methodist  Churches.  By  Uiis 
plan  the  Assembly  does  not  intend  to  sever  all  con- 
nection with  the  colored  churches,  but  desires  to  give 
them  the  largest  and  freest  opportunity  for  self-sup- 
port and  selfKievelopment ;  and  the  A:>sembly  pledges 
Itself  to  continue  to  aid  them  in  the  education  of  their 
ministers  and  in  evangelistic  and  sustentation  work. 

In  the  case  of  an  appeal  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Charleston  against  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina 
a  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  working  in  a  tele- 
phone office  on  Sunday  was  involved.  Miss  Sadie 
Means,  a  member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Columbia,  S,  C,  was  so  employed,  and 
was  disciplined  by  the  session  of  the  church  for 
violation  of  the  Sabbath.  The  action  of  the 
session  was  confirmed  by  the  presbytery,  but  was 
reversed  by  the  synod.*  The  Assembly,  having 
heard  the  appeal,  found  that  the  record  of  the 
case  did  not  clearly  show  that  Miss  Means  came 
before  the  session  of  the  church  to  make  known 
that  she  was  guilty  of  violating  the  Sabbath  as 
charged,  and  that  therefore  it  lacked  the  state- 
ment which  would  authorize  a  judgment  without 
process;  that  the  decision  of  the  session  was 
reached  without  trial :  that  it  was  made  in  undue 
haste,  at  the  first  and  only  sitting  of  the  court, 
so  far  as  the  records  showed ;  and  that  the  sen- 
tence of  suspension  from  the  communion  was  of 
excessive  severity.  The  Assembly  therefore  ex- 
pressed it  as  its  judgment  that  the  appeal  be 
not  sustained,  and  that  the  decision  of  tne  Synod 
of  South  Carolina  be  affirmed.  In  connection 
with  this  judgment,  the  Assembly  deemed  it 
wise  to  reaffirm  its  immutable  conviction  of  the 
universal  and  perpetual  obligation  to  remember 
the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy. 

An  amendment  to  the  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Order  relating  to  the  ordination  of  ministers  was 
approved,  to  be  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries. 
It  provides  that,  except  in  extraordinary  cases, 
no  probationer  shall  be  ordained  until  he  shall 
have  taken  a  regular  course  in  some  approved 
theological  seminary,  or  the  equivalent  of  the 
same  under  some  approved  teacher  of  theology ; 
and  that  whenever  any  presbytery  shall  see  rea- 
son to  depart  from  this  rule  it  shall  always  make 
a  record  of  the  fact  upon  its  minutes,  with  the 
reasons  therefor;  ana  prescrilies  the  rules  for 
trials  for  ordination.  A  report  which  was  adopted 
concerning  youne:  people's  societies  advises  that 
such  societies  should  be  organized  and    kept 


under  the  control  of  the  sessions ;  that,  while 
affiliation  between  these  societies  and  those  of 
other  evangelical  bodies  is  not  forbidden,  sessions 
should  maintain  a  careful  oversight  over  the  na- 
ture and  influence  of  such  associations ;  that,  '*  in 
societies  which  are  constituted  of  both  sexes, 
sessions  should  take  care  that  the  women  and 
girls  do  not  trangress  the  limitations  of  Scrip- 
ture by  conducting  meetings  or  by  engaging  in 
public  prayer  and  exhortation  '* ;  and  that  associ- 
ations formed  among  dififerent  societies  for  con- 
fercQce  or  co-operation  should  always  be  within 
presbyterial  lines  and  under  presbyterial  con- 
trol. A  committee  was  appointed  toconferwith 
the  home  mission  authorities  of  the  Northern 
Presbyterian  Church  with  a  view  to  agreement 
for  avoiding  unnecessary  competition  and  waste 
of  men  and  means  in  the  territory  occupied  by 
both  Churches. 

A  decision  was  given  that  a  Swedenborgian's 
ceremony  of  baptism  is  not  lawful  baptism ;  also 
that  immersion  is  not  a  Scriptural  mode  of  ba|>- 
tism,  but  irregularity  as  to  mode  does  not  inval- 
idate the  ordinance,  and  persons  baptized  by  ina- 
mersion  under  the  authority  of  an  evangelical 
Church  should  not  be  rebaptized  on  being  re- 
ceived into  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Synod  of  Brazil.— The  missions  in  Brazil 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian 
Churches  are  united  in  the  Svnod  of  Brazil, 
which  meets  every  three  years.  The  third  trien- 
nial meeting  of  this  synod  was  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  September.  Thirteen  American  and 
12  Brazilian  ministers  and  14  elders  were  present 
at  the  meeting.  A  discussion  took  place  con- 
cerning the  relative  power  and  influence  of  the 
foreign  missionaries  and  the  native  pastor.  It 
was  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  separation 
of  the  two,  but  all  should  work  hand  m  hand. 
The  Committee  of  Home  Missions  reported  that 
$25,000  had  been  contributed  in  three  years  by 
the  Brazilian  churches  to  that  cause.  At  least 
10  young  men  were  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

III.  United  Presbyterian  Charcli  in  North 
America. — The  following  is  the  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  this  Church  as  they  ar^  published  in 
connection  with  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1894.  The  statistics  for  1808  are 
also  given  for  comparison : 
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The  Boai-d  of  Publication  reported  a  net  in- 
crease in  the  year's  business  of  $659,  the  whole 
amount  in  the  book  and  periodical  departments 
being  $76,964.  The  Sunday  schools  are  under 
the  charge  of  this  board.  Reports  were  received 
from  758  schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  90,- 
131  officers,  teachers,  and  pupils.  The  total  con- 
tributions of  the  Sunday  schools  amounted  to 
$75,643. 

The  ordinary  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  for  the  year  were  $61,095,  or  $7,128 
more  than  the  year  before.  Yet  the  greater 
outlay  required  by  increased  appropriations — the 
total  expenditures  amounting  to  $78,302 — left  a 
deficiency  of  $12,207,  which  was  met  by  a  draft 
upon  the  reserve  fund,  reducing  that  fund  to 
$9,232.  The  board  had  aided  225  stations,  which 
returned  14,671  communicants,  a  total  average 
attendance  of  18,608,  an  increase  by  profession 
of  1,459,  a  net  gain  of  1.623  members,  and  1,591 
teachers  and  18,047  pupils  in  Sunday  schools; 
while  the  contributions  of  the  stations  to  the 
boards  amounted  to  $15,6^.  Applications  had 
been  entered  for  the  coming  year  for  aid  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  $89,000,  of  which  more  than 
$10,000  were  asked  for  new  work. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Missions  to  Freed- 
men  were  $46,155,  and  its  expenditures  were 
$53,684.  The  Woman's  Board  contributed  $4,- 
910.  Seven  congregations  were  returned,  with 
443  members  of  church  ;  9  Sabbath  schools,  with 
2,947  pupils  enrolled ;  66  missionaries,  16  of  whom 
were  colored ;  2,971  pupils  enrolled  in  day  schools; 
284  former  and  present  students  of  schools  now 
teaching.  The  schools  are  at  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
Miller's  Ferry,  Ala.,  Athens,  Tenn.,  Prairie 
Bluff,  Ala.,  Chase  City,  Va.,  Bluestone,  Va., 
Henderson,  N.  C,  and  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  received 
$116,989,  or  $1,097  more  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  mission  in  India  returned  35  foreign 
and  212  native  laborers  of  the  various  classes,  11 
organized  congregations  with  6,960  members, 
showing  an  increase  of  210  members,  288  received 
on  profession,  14'i  day  schools  with  5,860  pupils, 
2  training  schools,  and  131  Sunday  schools  with 
3,162  pupils.  The  mission  in  Egypt:  38 foreign 
missionaries,  325  native  laborers,  82  organized 
congregations,  157  stations,  with  services  con- 
ducted at  99  other  places,  4,095  members,  368 
added  on  profession,  107  Sunday  schools  with 
297  teachers  and  6,132  pupils,  and  242  day,  train- 
ing, village,  and  congregational  schools  with 
15,308  pupils.  The  contributions  of  the  India 
missions  were  $400,  and  those  of  the  mission  in 
Egypt  (for  congregational  and  Sunday-school 
purposes^  were  $13,055. 

The  tnirty-sixth  General  Assembly  met  in 
Albany,  Ore.,  May  23.  The  Rev.  John  A.  Wil- 
son, D.  D.,  was  chosen  moderator.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Correspondence  reported  approving  of  co- 
operation witn  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of 
the  South  in  mission  work,  recommending  the 
reappointment  of  the  committee  on  union,  and 
expressing  strong  desire  for  union.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  with  the  Christian  Re- 
formed Church  of  Holland  was  reappointed  to 
meet  a  similar  committee  in  the  preparation  of 
a  basis  of  union.  The  plan  of  federation  of 
Churches  of  the  Presbyterian  faith  was  approved, 
and  representatives  of  this  Church  were  appoint- 


ed to  co-operate  in  the  carrying  out  of  such 
measure.  Co-operation  with  other  bodies  was 
also  recommended  in  measures  to  promote  the 
religious  interests  of  the  army  and  navy.  The 
report  on  national  reform  embodied  a  protest 
against  the  appropriation  of  Government  funds 
in  aid  of  sectarian  schools  among  the  Indians ; 
advised  more  careful  observance  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath  by  the  people  of  the  Church; 
urged  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Blair  Sun- 
day Rest  bill;  commended  the  work  of  the 
National  Reform  Association;    expressed  sym- 

Eathy  with  the  worthy  poor  who  have  been 
rought  to  distress  by  the  financial  depression ; 
and  declared  that  "  no  Christian  can  be  held  in- 
nocent of  wrongdoing  who,  when  a  moral  ques- 
tion is  at  issue,  so  votes  as  to  be  counted  against 
the  side  of  righteousness."  A  resolution  against 
the  exemption  of  church  property  from  taxation 
was  referre<l  to  a  committee  to  report  to  the  next 
Gcnend  Assembly.  The  report  on  young  peo- 
ple's work  recommended  the  formation  of  a 
junior  league  in  each  congregation,  and  approved 
uniform  topics  for  prayer  meetings,  which,  how- 
ever, should  not  follow  the  Sunday-school  les- 
sons. The  committee  having  the  subject  in 
charge  reported  that  on  the  informal  overture 
sent  down  by  the  previous  General  Assembly  on 
the  relation  of  the  Assembly  to  the  theological 
seminaries,  and  its  power  over  them,  only  18 
presbyteries  had  expressed  an  opinion,  of  which 
12  favored  giving  the  Assembly  power  to  veto  the 
election  of  professors  and  6  opposed  it.  An- 
other overture  was  adopted  to  be  submitted  to 
the  presbyteries,  embracing  the  two  questions : 

Shall  the  General  Assembly  have  the  veto  power  in 
the  election  of  professors  in  our  theological  assemblies  ? 
and  shall  the  General  Assembly  have  the  power  to 
remove  a  professor  for  unsoundness  in  the  faith  1 

The  report  on  narrative  and  state  of  religion 
mentioned,  as  items  showing  advance,  genuine 
revivals  with  large  accessions,  especially  from 
the  world,  the  number  of  adult  baptisms  having 
been  much  increased;  an  augmenting  measure 
of  liberality;  greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
missionary  societies;  and  a  large  increase  in 
the  membership  of  the  young  people's  societies. 

A  committee  was  appointed  on  the  subject  of 
a  union  of  the  psalm -singing  churches.  ' 

A  general  financial  secretary  was  appointed  to 
give  his  whole  time  to  the  advancement  of  the 
work  of  the  boards,  who  should  be  chairman  of 
the  Assembly's  Committee  on  W^ays  and  Means. 

IT.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in 
North  America.  Synod.— The  statistical  re- 
port of  this  body,  made  at  its  annual  meeting  for 
1894,  embraced  returns  from  12  presbyteries,  with 
119  congregations,  109  njinisters,  and  9,787  com- 
municants. One  hundred  and  sixtv-five  students 
were  attending  the  collegiate  department  of 
Geneva  College,  and  80  the  other  departments. 

The  svnod  met  in  its  sixtv-fifth  session,  in 
Philadelphia,  May  80.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  McPeeters 
was  chosen  moderator.  The  reports  of  the  boards 
and  committe&s  for  the  year  represented  their 
work  as  prospering.  Majority  and  minority  re- 
ports were  presented  on  the  plan  for  the  federa- 
tion of  churches ;  but  in  order  that  they  might 
receive  more  thorough  consideration,  they  were 
referred  back  to  the  committee  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting.     A  *•  Testimony  Bearing  "  Com- 
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mittee,  appointed  two  years  previously,  reported 
upon  its  work  in  distributing  literature  and 
holding  meetings.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  McFarland 
was  appointed  to  give  his  time  to  this  work.  The 
report  on  national  reform  distinguished  between 
national  reform  and  the  National  Reform  Asso- 
ciation. It  mentioned  various  tendencies  in  the 
direction  of  national  reform  and  various  organi- 
zations which  more  or  less  clearly  regard  it  neces- 
sarv  to  palce  the  National  Government  in  an  atti- 
tude of  subjection  to  Christ  and  his  will.  It 
gave  a  threefold  definition  of  the  object  of  the 
national  reform  movement : 

1.  It  is  conservative.  It  aims  to  conserve  all  tlie 
exMtAUg  features  of  the  Government  2.  It  is  refonna- 
tory.  It  aims  at  such  development  and  transforma- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  nation  that  it  shall  make  in  a 
large  sense  a  Christian  nation.  The  Sapreme  Court 
has  stated  that  this  is  a  Christian  nation.  There  is  a 
Mcnse  in  which  this  is  true.  But  a  nation  which  has 
Hecret  societies,  loose  divorce  laws,  a  liquor  trallic, 
unjuHt  anti-Chinese  laws,  and  which  breaks  GodV  law 
of  the  Sabbath  by  having  Sunday  mails,  is  a  nation 
laden  with  iniquity.  8.  It  is  constructive.  It  strives 
to  construct  a  true  Christian  state,  changing  the  ^v- 
emiiient  from  a  secular  to  a  religious  basis.  It  is 
grand  in  conception  and  glorious  m  its  fulfillment. 
To  this  movement  the  Covenanter's  Church  is  unal- 
terably bound.  The  work  of  the  ISational  Reform 
Association  for  the  year  has  been  most  successful. 
The  Kev.  Mr.  George,  the  field  secretary,  has  been 
peculiarly  successful  in  securing  financial  supplies. 

The  following  recommendations  of  the  report 
were  adopted : 

1.  That  the  synod  reaffirms  the  great  importance 
of  the  national  reform  work  as  essential  to  tne  coin- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  God  into  the  world,  and  calls 
upt-n  our  people  to  maintain  a  pratetical  testimony 
against  the  unchristian  compact  of  civil  government 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  united  States,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  co-operate  in  every  legitimate  way  with 
all  Christians  who  seek  the  true  reformation  of  the 
nation  and  its  subjection  to  Christ  as  King. 

2.  That  the  synod  recocrnizcs  the  great  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  National  Reform 
Association  in  disseminating  the  true  principles  of 
civil  government;  in  directing  attention  to  the  re- 
ligious defect  in  our  fundamental  law,  and  maintaining? 
the  crown  rijfhti*  of  King  Jesus,  and  as  having  afforded* 
us  delightful  Christian  fellowship  with  loved  breth- 
ren of  sister  churches  in  the  common  cause  of  our 
country  and  our  Redeemer. 

3.  That  in  tendering  the  services  of  its  ministers 
to  the  National  Reform  Association  the  synod  does 
not  understand  there  is  any  aj^reement  expressed  or 
understood  that  tbcy  will  not  utter  a  testimony  against 
Christians  incorporating  in  a  Christless  j?overnment 
on  any  occasion  when  in  their  judgment  the  interests 
of  trutli  require  such  testimony  to  be  given. 

4.  That  while  the  cause  of  national  reform  must 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  schemes  of  the 
Churcli  until  the  glorious  ends  have  been  accom- 
plished, the  uimual  appropriation  to  the  National  Re- 
form Association  is  made  upon  the  basis  of  the 
clearly  defined  principles  of  this  association  suitably 
expressed,  and  its  binding  obligation  upon  our  people 
depends  upon  the  continued  adherence  on  the  part  of 
the  association  to  the  basis  on  which  the  appropriation  ^ 
is  made. 

An  appropriation  of  $7,000  was  made  to  the 
association. 

The  rcf)ort  on  secret  societies  declared  in  sub- 
stance that  the  opposition  of  the  synod  to  such 
associations  did  not  lie  aeainst  organization  or 
pledges  or  privacy,  for  elTicient  work  demands 
organization,  a  good  life  is  full  of  promises  and 


pledges,  and  the  best  interests  of  society  demand 
that  many  things  be  covered  from  public  view. 
Secret  societies,  however,  the  report  alleged,  are 
organized  on  the  principle  of  secrecy  and  for 
the  purposes  of  concealment  without  previous 
knowledge  of  the  things  to  be  concealed.  The 
testimony  of  the  synod  was  reiterated  against 
these  organizations.  A  committee  appointed  at 
the  previous  meeting  of  the  synod  on  a  uniform 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  reported  prog-- 
ress,  and  a  committee  was  appointea  to  represent 
the  Covenanter  Church  in  meeting  with  other 
committees  and  take  part  in  a  joint  revision  of 
the  present  version  for  the  purpose  of  securing^ 
a  rendering  plainer,  smoother,  and  more  agree- 
able to  the  text  than  any  heretofore.  A  report 
on  evangelistic  work  urged  the  duty  of  direct 
personal  effort  on  the  part  of  Christians  for  the 
salvation  of  their  neighbors  and  friends;  the 
training  of  the  youth  of  the  congregations  for 
practical  work  in  conducting  Sunday  schoolss. 
missionary  meetings,  and  prayer  meetings ;  and 
the  provision  by  the  faculty  of  the  seminary, 
where  possible,  of  evangelistic  work  during  the 
summer  vacation  for  unlicensed  students.  The 
foreign  mission  board  was  instructed  to  take 
further  steps  to  open  a  mission  in  China,  toward 
which  the  first  measures  had  been  taken  two 
years  previously.  It  was  authorized  to  assist 
the  weak  coYigregations  on  the  Pacific  coast  en- 
gaged in  Chinese  work.  A  number  of  domestic 
mission  stations  were  placed  under  its  care. 
One  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the 
foundation  of  a  Jewish  mission. 

Y.  Camberland  Presbyterian  Church. — 
The  following  is  the  general  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  this  Church  as  they  were  reported 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1894  :  Number 
of  synods,  15 ;  of  presbyteries,  126 :  of  ordaint d 
ministers.  1,708:  of  licentiates,  266;  of  candi- 
dates, 259 ;  of  congregations,  2,881 ;  of  commu- 
nicants. 184,138;  of  ruling  elders,  11,228;  of 
deacons,  4,571 ;  of  members  of  Sunday  schools, 
106,780.  Amount  of  contributions :  For  educa- 
tion, $9,959;  for  ministerial  relief,  $8,919;  for 
home  missions,  $10,650;  for  foreign  missions, 
$20,087;  for  the  Woman's  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  $12,859;  for  church  erection.  $1,816; 
for  pastors'  stipends,  $367,640 ;  total,  $676,465 ; 
value  of  church  property,  $4,036,841. 

The  Board  of  Education  reported  that  it  had 
received  $9,694,  or  $230  more  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  One  thousand  dollars  had  been 
added  to  the  permanent  fund.  About  200  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  were  attending  the  col- 
leges of  the  Church,  while  30  others  desired  to 
attend  college,  but  could  not  because  the  board 
had  no  funds  for  them. 

The  Board  of  Publication  reported  that  the 
year's  net  profits  of  the  Publication  House  had 
been  $7,177,  and  that  its  indebtedness  had  been 
diminished  by  $5,003.  The  sales  of  books  had 
been  $14,387,  against  $19,795  the  previous  year. 

The  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  returned  its 
total  cash  receipts  for  the  year  as  amounting  to 
$9,352,  of  which  $432  were  received  through  the 
Woman's  Department.  The  list  of  beneficiaries, 
comprising  99  families,  included  44  ministers, 
55  widows  of  ministers,  and  2  families  of  orphan 
children.  The  endowment  fund  of  Thornton 
Home — all  safely  invested — was  $8,793. 
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The  report  on  Sunday  schools  showed  that 
there  were  1,670  Sunday  schools  in  2,920  con- 
gregations, and  that  the  membership  of  those 
schools  had  doubled  between  1890  and  1803. 

The  Board  of  Missions  reported  that  its  total 
receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $51,166,  and  that 
its  liabilities  exceeded  its  assets  by  $14,580.  The 
receipts  for  foreign  missions  had  been  $992  lesS 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Twenty-two  city 
missions  were  reported  as  under  the  care  of  the 
board.  The  work  of  the  Indian  mission  had 
been  advanced  by  the  gift  of  a  school-building 
by  Mrs.  Martha  Thompson,  of  Kiowa,  Indian 
Territory.  The  school  was  self-supporting.  The 
missions  in  Japan  and  Mexico  were  growmg  but 
slowly,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  mis- 
sionaries. 

Th«  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  returned  its 
total  receipts  (including  $4,804  balance  from  the 
previous  year)  as  $17,917,  and  its  disbursements 
as  $14,499.  Reports  were  received  from  schools 
and  evangelistic  work  in  Tsu,  Ise,  Tenabe,  Osaka, 
and  Yokkaichi,  Japan,  and  La  Luz,  Mexico. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  Eugene,  Ore., 
May  17.  The  Rev.  P.  B.  Earle,  D.  D.,  of  Ar- 
kansas, was  chosen  moderator.  A  question  arose 
at  once  concerning  the  eligibility  of  a  woman — 
Mrs.  1.  M.  Woosley — to  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  as 
a  minister.  An  appeal  was  also  received  from 
Nolin  Presbytery  concerning  the  action  of  the 
Synod  of  Kentucky  relative  to  the  licensure  and 
ordination  of  Mrs.  Woosley  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  the  presbytery  having  ordained  Mrs. 
Woosley  and  elected  her  a  commissioner  to  the 
Assembly,  and  the  synod  having  denied  its  right 
to  do  so  and  declared  the  election  null  and  void. 
The  Assembly  decided  that  no  provision  was 
made  in  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
for  the  licensure  and  ordination  of  women ;  that 
there  is  no  authority  in  Scripture  for  their  licen- 
sure and  ordination;  that  the  action  of  the 
Nolin  Presbytery  in  ordaining  Mrs.  Woosley  was 
without  authority,  and  her  ordination  was  null 
and  void ;  and  that  the  action  of  the  Synod  of 
Kentucky  in  declaring  the  ordination  without 
authority  from  the  Confession  of  Faith  or  the 
Holy  Scriptures  was  and  is  right  and  correct. 
The'order  of  the  Syn6d  of  Kentucky  in  directing 
the  withdrawal  of  Mrs.  Woosley's  name  from  the 
list  of  ministers  was  affirmed,  and  the  appeal 
was  dismissed,  and  Mrs.  Woosley  was  denied 
a  seat  in  the  Assembly  '^for  the  reason  that 
she  is  not  a  regularly  ordained  minister  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church."  She  was, 
however,  approved'  as  a  lay  evangelist  whose 
efforts  the  Lord  had  blessed.  The  reports  of  the 
votes  by  presbyteries  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ments relative  to  woman's  eligibility  to  the  office 
of  ruling  elder  showed  that  of  100  presbyteries 
making  returns,  32  had  voted  for  what  was  known 
as  the  first  series  of  amendments  (to  make 
women  eligible  to  those  offices);  15  had  voted 
for  the  second  series  ot  amendments  (to  exclude 
them  from  the  right  to  be  elders  and  deacons) ; 
53  had  voted  against  any  change ;  and  26  pres- 
byteries had  not  been  heard  from.  The  Assembly 
directed  that  no  further  action  be  taken  at  this 
time  on  the  subject.  A  minute  was  unanimously 
adopted  declaring  against  any  change  in  the 
name  of  the  Church. '  A  recommendation  by  the 
Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries  that  the 


faculty  of  the  seminary  make  a  distinction  in 
favor  of  students  who  are  college  graduates 
caused  active  discussion.  A  substitute  for  the 
recommendation  was  adopted,  approving  the 
action  of  the  faculty  in  refusing  to  admit  students 
who  are  not  prepared  to  take  the  regular  theo- 
logical course.  The  Boards  of  Education  and 
Ministerial  Relief  were  instructed  to  employ  1 
secretary  for  the  joint  boards,  who  should  have 
his  office  at  Evansville,  Ind.  The  report  on 
temperance  embodied  a  protest  against  the 
Federal  tax  on  intoxicating  liquors  as  involving 
the  Government  and  every  citizen  in  partnership 
with  the  li()uor  business,  and  declared  as  the 
solemn  conviction  of  the  General  Assembly  that 
no  man  or  party  that  refuses  or  fails  to  assume 
an  attitude  of  uncompromising  hostility  toward 
the  liquor  traffic  should  expect  or  receive  the 
vote  of  any  Christian  citizen.  The  report  on 
Sabbath  observance  committed  the  Assembly  to 
discourage  in  every  way  possible  every  thing  that 
tends  to  militate  against  the  sacredness  of  the 
day,  '*  such  as  railroad  traffic  and  travel ;  excur- 
sions, boat  rides  or  buggy  rides  for  mere  amuse- 
ment and  pleasure ;  all  unnecessary  visiting,  and 
the  buying  and  reading  of  Sunday  newspapers  " ; 
and  more  especially  to  discourage  the  patronizing 
of  business  nouses  that  are  opened  on  that  day. 
A  permanent  committee  on  Christian  Endeavor 
was  constituted,  and  the  Assembly  recom- 
mended that  a  Christian  Endeavor  aiddress  be 
delivered  annually  and  that  strictly  denomina- 
tional instead  of  union  societies  be  organized 
wherever  possible.  The  subject  of  Presbyterian 
federation  was  referred  to  a  committee. 

YI.  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.— The 
Committee  on  Statistics  of  this  body  reported  to 
the  General  Assembly,  in  June,  that  the  number 
of  churches  or  stations  supplied  by  pastors  had 
increased  during  the  year  by  108.  An  increase 
appeared  in  the  number  of  families  of  2,151,  the 
whole  present  number  being  91,638,  an  increase  of 
1,875  communicants,  and  a  decrease  of  958  in  the 
number  added  on  profession  of  faith.  Baptism 
had  been  administered  to  10,093  infants  and  896 
adults.  The  whole  number  of  members  was 
about  200,000,  and  the  total  amount  of  contribu- 
tions more  than  |2,000.000. 

The  report  on  Sunday  schools  gave  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  them  as  143,162.  and  the  amount 
of  their  contributions  during  the  year  for  re- 
ligious and  benevolent  objects  as  $41,867.  The 
Committee  of  Home  Missions  reported  that  418 
fields  had  been  supplied  under  its  direction,  with 
1,237  preaching  stations,  having  17,767  communi- 
cants ;  and  that  these  stations  had  raised  $87,832 
for  self-support  and  had  received  help  to  the 
amount  of  $63, 019.  In  addition  to  these  were  209 
weak  pastoral  charges,  with  18.882  communicants, 
raising  $116,868  for  self-support,  contributing 
$1 1,983  to  the  schemes  of  the  Church,  and  receiv- 
ing help  from  the  Augmentation  fund  to  the 
amount  of  $28,177.  The  problem  of  supplying 
mission  fields  in  winter  was  being  solved  by  the 
provision  of  a  summer  session  in  Manitoba  Col- 
lege. The  Augmentation  fund  reported  a  grow- 
ine:  deficit  now  amounting  to  $4,5()0 :  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
recommend  cnanges  in  the  regulations  necessary 
to  commend  the  fund  more  fully  to  popular 
support.     The  receipts  during  1893  for  both 
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departments  of  home  mission  work  had  been 
1183,680. 

The  receipts  for  French  evangelization  had 
been  $38,300.  Seventy-three  laborers  were  em- 
ployed in  the  work,  including  25  pastors  and 
licentiates,  12  student  missionaries,  11  colpor- 
teurs, and  22  mission  day-school  teachers,  in  26 
fields  with  90  stations,  in  which  160  memljershad 
been  added  to  the  Church. 

Credit  balances  were  shown  in  the  Aged  and 
Infirm  Ministers'  funds  of  both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Committees.  Fair  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  West  with  the  Endowment  fund, 
1137,600  having  been  subscribed,  and  $112,743 
of  it  having  been  paid  in.  Ninety-one  annuitants 
were  registered  on  its  books. 

Aid  hud  been  given  by  the  Church  and  Manse 
Building  fund  to  45  congregations  in  erecting 
26  churches  and  13  manses.  During  the  past 
twelve  years  the  board  had  hel[>ed  erect  222 
churches  and  49  manses,  having  an  estimated 
value  of  about  $400,000. 

The  present  was  the  jubilee  year  of  the  foreign 
mission  work  of  the  Church,  the  first  foreign 
missionary  having  been  sent  out  by  the  presby- 
teries of  Novo  Scotia  in  July  1844,  to,  Aneityum 
in  the  New  Hebrides.  The  Church  had  now  30 
ordained  and  6  medical  missionaries ;  15  woman 
missionaries,  5  of  whom  were  graduates  in  medi- 
cine ;  and  14  teachers ;  making  in  all  65  Canadians 
laboring  in  the  fields  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
Formosa,  and  Honan  in  China,  Central  India, 
Haifa  in  Palestine,  the  North  American  Indians, 
and  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  these 
fields  there  were  now  112  native  preachers, 
of  whom  34  were  ordained;  96  catechists; 
59  Bible  readers:  3,092  communicants,  385 
of  whom  were  added  during  the  past  year; 
121  schools,  with  5,624  scholars;  7  hospttab  and 
6  dispensaries,  where  5,082  indoor  and  5,858  out- 
door patients  were  treated  during  the  year.  For 
the  whole  work  the  receipts  for  the  year  were 
$124,114 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  St.  John,  N.  B., 
June  13.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mackay,  missionary  to 
Formosa,  was  unanimously  chosen  moderator. 
The  question  that  received  most  earnest  atten- 
tion in  discussion  concerned  what  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  "Revised  Book  of  Praise"  in 
course  of  preparation — whether  selections  from 
the  Psalms  of  David  as  recommended  by  the 
committee  or  the  whole  Psalter  in  Rouse's  ver- 
sion. The  Assembly  voted  very  decisively  in 
favor  of  the  selections,  and  they,  with  the  hymns 
recommended  by  the  committee,  were  sent  down 
to  the  presbyteries  for  consideration  by  them. 
On  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the 
Church  and  the  theological  colleges  in  the  ap- 
()ointment  of  professors,  the  Assembly  decided 
that  unless  a  special  exception  is  made,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  Queen's  College,  the 
appointment  shall  be  miide  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  the  nomination  of  the  board  of  the 
college.  In  answer  to  a  fraternal  address  of 
greeting  from  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  the  dean- 
ery of  St.  John,  the  Assembly  declared  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  hailed  with  de- 
Jight  every  token  of  spiritual  prosperity  in  the 
Anglican  communion,  and  that  the  Assembly 
was  prepared  to  do  all  in  its  power  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  liberal   principles  governing  its 


policy  to  remove  every  needless  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  concerted  action  against  common  foes. 

A  committee  was  appointed  on  the  subject 
of  Chinese  immigration,  to  labor  with  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  removal  of  unjust  restrictions. 
The  report  on  temperance  represented  that  the 
subject  had  received  increased  attention  in  the 
Church.  The  committee  was  instructed  to  labor 
with  the  proper  authorities  for  the  immediate 
enactment  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  legisla- 
tion prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic.  Correspond- 
ence had  been  had  with  representative  men  in 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Canada  with  ref- 
erence to  union,  in  view  of  which  the  committee 
on  that  subject  was  reappointed.  Provision  was 
made  for  an  annual  conference  on  Sabbath  ob- 
servance in  every  presbytery,  and  ministers  and 
members  were  enjoined  again  to  exercise  scrupu- 
lous regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  day. 

The  case  of  Prof.  John  Campbell  (see  '*  Annual 
Cyclopaedia"  for  1893),  on  his  appeal  against  the 
decision  of  the  Presbytery  of  Montreal  suspend- 
ing him,  came  up  in  the  Synod  of  Montreal,  May 
8,  The  arguments  were  presented,  Prof.  Camp- 
bell making  a  long  speech  in  his  own  defense, 
and  an  adjustment  was  finally  reached  on  Prof. 
Campbell  accepting,  as  a  statement  of  his  posi- 
tion (1)  that  "the  statements  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writers  as  to  the  character  of  God  were 
true  as  far  as  they  went,  but  in  a  few  cases  were 
not  the  whole  truth.  (2)  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  Father,  when  smiting  in  judgment, 
and  in  discipline  or  chastisement,  acts  in  accord- 
ance with  general  laws  or  through  secondary 
causes."  Upon  this  the  synod  resolved  unani- 
mously that,  "having  received  this  report,  the 
synod  give  thanks  to  God,  and  declare  all  pro- 
ceedings against  Prof.  CampbeJl  at  an  end." 

YII.  Church  of  Scotland.— The  statistical 
reports  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  1883  give 
returns  from  1,848  parishes,  432  of  which  are 
quoad  mcra,  with  192  non parochial  churches 
and  160  missions.  The  number  of  communi- 
cants is  605,000. 

The  report  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee 
gave  the  number  of  mission  stations  as  86,  with 
75  mission  churches  and  38  parish  missionaries ; 
an  average  attendance  of  22.262,  a  total  income 
of  £9,364,  and  a  total  expenditure  by  the  com- 
mittee of  £9,172 ;  while  the  total  expenditure, 
including  sums  raised  locally,  had  been  £32,800. 

The  Endowment  Committee  reported  that  the 
whole  number  of  new  parishes  erected  under 
their  supervision,  exclusive  of  40  parliamentary 
churches,  was  now  387.  The  capital  thus  fundecl 
for  the  permanent  providing  of  religions  ordi- 
nances t^  the  people  of  Scotland  since  1846  was 
more  than  £1,405,000.  exclusive  of  the  value  of 
the  church  fabrics.  The  amount  received  during 
the  past  financial  year  was  £6,796.  The  volun- 
tarv  contributions  for  1893  amounted  altogether 
to  £359,311. 

The  contributions  to  the  Aged  and  Infirm 
Ministers'  fund  during  1893  were  £2,958.  and 
the  amount  of  the  annuities  isaid  was  £3,313. 
Thirteen  grants,  ranging  from  £90  to  £120,  were 
made,  amounting  in  all  to  £1,350.  The  income 
of  the  Colonial  Committee  was  £3,519.  Thirty- 
three  baptisms  were  administered  during  fifteen 
months  m  the  work  of  the  Jewish  Mission  Com- 
mittee. 
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The  Committee  on  Christian  Life  and  Work 
made  return  of  18.031  members  in  the  277 
branches  of  the  Women^s  Guild,  and  23,482 
members  in  the  645  branches  of  the  Young 
Men*s  Guild. 

The  2,141  Sabbath  schools  returned  220,866 
pupils,  an  average  attendance  of  173,948,  and 
20,752  teachers,  l^ides  44,929  young  people  at- 
tending 1,208  ministers'  or  other  Bible  classes. 

Seven  hundred  persons  were  ba|jtized  during 
the  year  at  the  foreign  mission  stations. 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh,  May 
24.  The  Rev.  Prof.  Story  was  chosen  moderator. 
Answers  to  a  series  of  questions  sent  out  by  the 
last  Assembly  as  to  the  prevalence  of  betting  and 
gambling  were  sent  in  by  1,179  parishes ;  and  of 
these,  797  reported  that  the  practice  did  not  exist, 
28  reported  that  they  had  not  the  means  of 
knowing,  33  **  not  so  far  as  known,**  and  321  that 
gambling  prevailed  more  or  less  largely.  Sixty- 
four  of  the  schedules  declared  that  football 
matches  and  other  athletic  contests  had  a  very 
close  connection  with  the  spread  of  the  evil. 
Fifty-nine  declared  that  the  prominence  given 
to  sporting  events  in  newspapers,  and  especially 
in  tne  evening  newspapers,  did  much  to  foster 
and  extend  the  gambhng  spirit.  Forty-seven 
pointed  to  the  encouragement  given  to  gambling 
by  the  sanction  of  lotteries  and  raffling  at  bazaars 
for  church  purposes.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Marshall 
Lang,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said 
the  press  did  not  offer  itself  as  a  director  of 
morals;  it  supplied  a  demand  of  the  public 
mind.  What  the  Church  should  do  was  to  try 
to  reduce  the  demand,  and  the  sporting  columns 
would  become  immediately  curtailed.  He  be- 
lieved that  they  would  never  reach  the  root  of 
the  evil  until  a  healthier,  purer,  and  more  noble 
social  life  prevailed.  The  agitation  for  disestab- 
lishment was  discussed :  and  the  Assembly  de- 
cided, respecting  the  question  of  union  with  the 
Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Church,  that,  in 
view  of  the  persistent  hostility  of  those  Churches, 
it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
make  anyproposal  for  conference  with  them. 

Till.  Free  Ghnreh  of  Scotland.— The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
met  in  Edinburgh,  May  24  The  Rev.  Principal 
Douglas  was  chosen  motlerator. 

The  rep)OTt  of  the  Finance  Committee  showed 
that  the  total  income  of  the  Church  for  the  past 
year  had  been  £665.419,  an  increase  of  £19,582. 
Of  this  sum,  £175,291  were  contributed  to  the 
Sustentation  fund  and  £99,096  to  missions.  The 
sum  received  from  congregations  was  £497,937. 
A  decrease  appeared  in  the  contributions  from 
congregational  sources  of  £6,689,  and  an  increase 
in  legacies  of  £26,271.  A  question  was  asked  re- 
specting a  report  which  had  been  published  to  the 
effect  that  some  moneys  belonging  to  the  Church 
had  been  invested  in  a  certain  estate  to  be  used 
in  endowing  a  monastery.  The  reply  was  made 
that  the  statement  was  false.  The  money  had 
been  lent  to  a  Roman  Cat  holic  gentleman.  It 
would  be  a  dangerous  policy  for  the  Free  Church 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  idea  that  in  deal- 
ing with  business  men  about  business  matters 
they  were  to  inquire  what  their  religious  opinions 
were.  The  requisite  condition  to  insure  success 
was  to  see  that  the  investment  was  safe.  Under 
the  agreement  made    many   thousand  pounds 


payable  by  the  tenants  of  the  borrower,  which 
had  hitherto  been  applied  in  other  directions, 
were  now  to  be  applied  year  by  year  for  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Free  Church,  while  the 
capital  was  safely  placed.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  affirming  tne  necessity  of  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  in  Scotland. 

IX.  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  Scot- 
land.— The  synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland  met  in  Edinburgh,  May  7. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver,  of  Glasgow,  was  chosen  mod- 
erator. The  Committee  on  General  Statistics  re- 
ported progress  in  every  department  of  the  work 
of  the  Church,  and  represented  that  their  figures 
showed  that  the  Church  was  telling  on  a  com- 
munity in  Scotland  beyond  the  families  that 
were  brought  up  within  their  own  membership. 
The  treasurer's  report  showed  that  the  total  in- 
come for  the  year  had  been  £86,138,  as  compared 
with  £82,856  for  the  previous  year.  The  expendi- 
ture had  been  £79,919,  or  £2,7a6  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Reports  on  Church  extension, 
the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers*  fund,  the  care  of 
youth,  and  other  matters  were  submitt^.  The 
report  on  stipend  augmentation  showed  that 
the  minimum  stipend  of  the  Church  was  £184, 
in  addition  to  an  allowance  of  £20  for  a  house 
where  no  manse  was  provided.  The  re|:)ort  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Committee  returned  the  income 
for  the  past  year  as  having  been  £33,548,  or 
£2,306  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  Eight 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  agents  were  employed, 
and  18,460  communicants  were  enrolled  as  con- 
nected with  the  stations.  The  income  of  the 
zenana  mission  had  been  £4,639,  or  £358  more 
than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  expenditure 
£4,262.  A  credit  balance  of  £8,139  existed  in 
favor  of  the  ordinary  fund.  Twenty-six  zenana 
missionaries  and  101  native  agents  were  em- 
ployed. Two  of  the  missionaries  were  fully 
qualified  physicians.  A  report  was  adopted  rec- 
ommending the  promotion  by  all  suitable  means 
the  passage  of  an  eauitable  measure  for  the  dis- 
establishment and  aisendowment  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  A  report  on  temperance  and  public 
morals  advised  all  the  ministers  of  the  Church  to 
direct  the  attention  of  their  congregations  at  all 
suitable  times  to  the  evils  of  intemperance,  de- 
plored the  prevalence  of  gambling,  netting,  and 
raffling,  and  deprecated  the  continuance  of  the 
opium  traffic  under  any  plea  whatever. 

X.  Presbyterian  Cnnrcli  in  Ireland.— 
The  question  of  psalmody  and  music  came  be- 
fore tne  Assembly  in  2  cases.  In  the  first  case 
a  motion  was  made  to  censure  the  Presbytery  of 
Dublin  for  having  acted  beyond  its  powers  in 
approving  the  use  of  the  hymn  book  issued  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  and  an 
optional  liturgy.  In  the  second  case  the  Fish- 
erwick  Place  Church,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  had 
done  away  with  the  stated  preaching  service  on 
Sunday  evening  and  substituted  an  evangelistic 
service,  with  an  organ.  This  act  was  regarded 
by  the  conservative  party  as  an  evasion  of  the 
"  truce "  by  which  peace  had  been  obtained  in 
controversy  over  instrumental  music,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  while  the  organ  should  not 
be  used  at  the  "stated  services"  of  Sunday, 
those  congregations  which  already  had  instru- 
ments might  use  them  in  the  Sunday  school,  in 
evangelistic  services,  and  in  the  prayer  meeting. 
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The  standing  committee  whose  duty  it  was  to 
see  that  this  truce  was  observed  reported  the 
church  in  question  for  its  irregularity.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
51  to  49  over  a  substitute  proposing  a  declara- 
tion that  the  Assembly  could  not  affirm '*  that 
uniformity  of  practice  in  the  matter  of  instru- 
mental aid  is  essential  to  Presbyterianism." 

XI.  Presbyterian  Chareh  in  England.— 
The  "Blue  Book"  for  1894  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England  showed  that  the  number  of 
affiliated  congregations  had  grown  from  290 
to  295.  and  that  the  membership  had  increased 
from  66,971  to  67,585— a  net  gain  of  614.  With 
an  increased  membership  there  was  an  apparent 
loss  in  the  number  of  sittings  let.  The  Church 
debts,  which  had  increas^  by  £l,i^,  now 
stood  at  £61,158.  The  Church  property  was 
insured  for  £1,091,588,  which  is  said  to  be  about 
£600,000  less  than  the  real  value.  In  the  Sun- 
day schools  there  were  7,366  teachers  and  80,018 
pupils,  an  increase  of  more  than  1,500.  The 
total  cong^gational  income  was  set  down  at 
£193,286,  an  average  of  £655  per  congregation. 

The  report  on  foreign  missions  showed  that 
the  churches  at  home  had  raised  £20,000  for  the 
support  of  the  work.  In  China  alone  during 
the  past  seventeen  years  the  native  congrega- 
tions had  increased  from  14  to  45.  the  European 
missionaries — men  and  women — from  15  to  56, 
the  native  evangelists  from  49  to  110,  and  the 
hospitals  from  2  to  10.    There  were  now  4  native 

Eresbyteries ;  12  native  pastors  were  supported 
y  their  flocks :  and  the  congregations,  besides 
being  self-sustaining,  were  supporting  mission- 
aries to  their  own  countrymen.  In  the  New 
Hebrides  20  of  the  islands  were  Christianized, 
and  the  Christians  were  leading  consistent  lives; 
still  there  were  40,000  cannibals  to  be  reached. 

The  synod  met  in  Ix)ndoii,  April  30.  The 
Rev.  James  Mnir,  D.  D.,  of  Egromont,  was 
chosen  moderator.  The  home  mission  report 
showed  that  5  congregations  had  been  aaded 
during  the  year.  A  communication  from  the 
Congress  of  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches,  I'e- 
cently  held  at  Leeds,  inviting  the  appointment 
of  representatives  to  attend  a  proposed  confer- 
ence on  the  question  of  overlapping  by  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  in  country  districts,  was 
referred  to  the  Home  Mission  Committee,  with 
power  to  deal  in  the  matter.  The  revised  draft 
of  a  directory  of  public  worship  was  remitted  to 
the  committee  to  consider  how  far  objections 
could  be  met  which  had  been  made  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  liturgical  forms, 
and  other  matters.  The  synod  agreed  to  send 
representatives  to  join  the  committee  of  the 
Established,  Free,  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Sc'othind  appointed  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  a  common  hymn  book  for  use  in 
the  various  Presbyterian  churches.  Resolutions 
were  a<lopted  protesting  against  the  spread  of 
sacerdotalism  in  the  state  Church  ;  against** the 
continuance  of  the  Church  of  England  in  con- 
nection with  the  state  while  propagating  errors 
it  was  established  to  oppose,  and  disowning 
tniths  it  was  endowed  to  defend";  and  con- 
veying to  the  friends  in  Wales  the  interest  and 
sympathy  of  the  synod  "  in  view  of  the  position 
now  attained  in  the  long  struggle  for  religious 
equality  in  the  principality." 


XII.  Welsh  CalTtBlstie  Methodist  ChmrdL 

— The  General  Assembly  of  this  Church  met  at 
Pontypridd,  in  June.  The  Rev.  William  James 
was  chosen  moderator.  The  annual  statistiral 
report — the  twenty-fourth— showed  that  an  in- 
crease of  members  had  taken  place  every  year  in 
succession.  The  increase  in  the  previous  year 
had  been  2.816,  which  was  253  above  the  annual 
average.  The  collections  were  also  larger  than 
in  the  previous  year  by  £2,790.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  urging  disestablishment  in  Wales, 
and  a  manifesto  was  ordered  drawn  up  in  reply 
to  the  manifesto  of  the  Welsh  bishops,  which 
was  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  individual 
churches  and  members  of  the  denomination.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  under  consid- 
eration the  condition  of  the  Welsh  churches  in 
Patagonia,  where  nearly  8,000  Welsh  people  had 
gone  to  live,  and  where  2  Welsh  missionaries 
were  laboring. 

XIII.  PresbyterUn  Chareh  in  New  Somtk 
Wales. — The  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South 
Wales  is  a  union  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Established,  the  Free,  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian ("hurches  of  Scotland,  with  ministers  from 
the  Irish,  English,  and  American  Presbyterian 
Churches.  The  General  Assemblv  met  in  Syd- 
ney, in  March.  The  Rev.  George  Maclnness  was 
chosen  moderator.  His  inaugural  address  at- 
tracted much  attention  on  account  of  its  dissent 
from  the  traditional  theory  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  and  its  presentation  as  the  true  au- 
thority on  which  Scripture  rests  of  the  self- 
evidencing  power  of  Cnrist  himself  as  revealed 
in  the  sacrea  oracles. 

A  scheme  for  a  **  Presbyterian  labor  colony  " 
was  presented  and  discussed,  without  definite 
action  being  taken  upon  it. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND.  The  pm- 
vincial  election  was  held  on  Nov.  18,  1898,  when 
15  Councilors  and  an  equal  numl)er  of  Assem- 
blymen were  chosen  to  serve  in  the  Legislature. 
This  boily  was  convened  on  March  28,  and  or- 
ganized by  electing  James  Hugh  Cummisky  as 
Speaker.  Since  .the  previous  meeting  of  the 
Ijegislature  the  Hon.  George  William  How^land 
had  been  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor,  in  suc- 
cession to  the  Hon.  Jedediah  S.  Carvell,  whose 
death  left  the  office  vacant.  The  Lieutenants 
Governor  formally  opened  the  House  with  the 
usual  addrpi^s.  from  which  the  following  por- 
tions are  selected : 

By  the  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  entitled  **An 
Act  respecting  the  Legislature."  a  most  important 
change  has  been  made  in  the  Constitution  of  this 
province,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  amalga- 
mate the  2  branchefl  of  the  local  parliament.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  abundant  harvest  and  other 
bletvinga  which  Divine  Providence  haa,  during  the 
pa«t  year.bestowed  on  the  people  of  Prince  Edward 
Island.  During  the  year  the  usual  provincial  exhi- 
bitions have  been  helcl.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  say  that  these  exhibitions  continue  to  show  a 
steady  improvement  in  the  methods  pun*uoti  by  our 
agriculturist*.  The  returns  of  the  vote  taken  al  tlie 
recent  election  on  the  great  question  of  prohibition 
show  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  that  principle. 
Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  the  Govern- 
ment have  heretofore  made  to  carry  on  the  businewi 
of  this  province  in  the  most  economical  manner,  it 
has  become  apparent  that  the  provincial  revenue  is 
at  present  inadequate  to  defray  the  necessary  cofit  of 
our  educational  system,  our  public  works,  and  the 
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other  branches  of  our  public  service.  Such  being 
the  case,  a  measure  will  be  laid  before  you  having 
for  its  object  the  supplementing  of  our  revenue  by  a 
system  of  taxation  so  framed  as  to  bear  in  an  equi- 
table manner  upon  the  whole  community. 

The  important  acts  of  tho  session  were  the 
following: 

To  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  registration  of 
deeds  and  instruments  relating  to  the  titles  of  lands  in 
the  province. 

To  amend  the  law  with  regard  to  the  fees  to  be 
charged  by  the  prothonotary  of  the  Supreme  Court 

To  impose  certain  taxes  on  certain  incorporated 
companies  and  associations. 

To  provide  for  payment  of  succession  duties  in  cer- 
tain eases. 

For  appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrates  for  the 
different  counties  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

To  impose  an  income  tax. 

To  impose  a  direct  tax  on  certain  classes  of  traders. 

To  enable  the  Government  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
to  receive  certain  loans. 

To  exempt  hospitals  from  taxation. 

The  committee  of  the  House  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  report  on  the  public  accounts  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  closing  Dec.  81,  1893,  sub- 
mitted a  report  of  which  the  following  is  a  sum- 
mary :  The  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$217,473,  which  includes  the  t)ominion  subsidy 
to  the  province  of  $183,232.46,  a  sum  only  less 
by  $34,240.54  than  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
province  for  the  year.  The  expenditure  during 
the  year  was  $337,415.36.  comprising  an  ordi- 
nary expenditure  of  $294,200.71,  and  an  expendi- 
ture on  capital  account  of  $43,214.65.  Tnis,  it 
appears,  would  leave  a  deficit  of  $119,942.36,  a 
sum  more  than  quadruple  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  province  for  the  year,  excluding  the  Do- 
minion subsidy.  The  principal  items  of  ex- 
penditure during  the  year  above  mentioned 
were  for  the  Public  Works  Department  $148,- 
359.77,  and  for  education  $117,157. 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  closed  on  May 
9, 1894,  with  a  formal  address  by  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. 

Fisheries. — The  following  is  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  production  in  each  branch  of 
the  fisheries  of  the  province  for  1893: 


KINDS  OF  nsH. 


Salmon,  fresh,  pounds 

Ilerrfogr,  salted,  tMurels 

Herring,  fresh,  (Krands 

Herring,  smoked,  pounds 

Mackerel,  salted,  barrels 

Mackerel,  canned,  pounds. . . . 
Lob8t«rs,  canned,  pfuinds  . . . 
Cod,  dried,  hundredweight. . . 
Tongues  and  sounds,  barrels . 
Hake,  dried,  hundredweight.. 

n«ke,  sounds,  pounds     

Haddock,  hundredweight 

Trout,  pounds 

Halibut,  pounds 

Smelts,  pounds 

Alewives,  bam- U 

Oysters,  barrels 

,  Clams,  barrels 

Ko!s,  barrels 

Kloonders,  pounds 


Tomcods,  pounds. . 
Mixed  and  009 


1  coarse  fish,  barrels . 

Fish  oil,  gallons 

Seal  skins,  number 

Fish  used  as  bait,  bsrrcls 

Fish  used  as  manure,  barrel?  . 
Fish  guano,  tons 


Qoutitj. 


2.970 

40,949 

12,500 

(J,«iOO 

14,*>S() 

8a,t()0 

a,16S,674 

21,062 

2 

8,044 

0,9  IS 

86S 

8.5.970 

.%400 

496,390 

hm 

29.027 

425 

700 

100 

1,070 

98S 

10,090 

10 

20,485 

125 

805 


Total 11,188,868 


Valtw. 


$.594  00 

181,270  50 

125  00 

120  00 

199,920  00 

4,572  0«) 

448,614  86 

94.779  00 

20  00 

24,182  00 

8,457  60 

8,03S  (K) 

8,597  00 

540  00 

24,819  50 

2,560  50 

88,s81  00 

2,550  00 

7,000  00 

5  00 

88  50 

1,876  00 

4,03S  40 

10  o;) 

80,652  50 

62  50 

8,060  00 


Although  full  returns  of  the  fisheries  are  sel- 
dom complete  even  at  the  end  of  the  yeai^.  suf- 
ficient information  has  been  received  to  warrant 
the  statement  that  the  catch  for  1894  was  larger 
than  for  the  year  before,  and  would  closely  ap- 
proximate to  the  production  of  1892. 

Aarricaltare.— The  production  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops  of  the  province  for  1894  has  oeen 
estimated  as  follows :  Barlev,  150,880  bushels ; 
oats,  3,238,552  bushels;  potatoes,  7,100,308  bush- 
els :  hay,  140,959  tons. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  has  claimed  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
of  the  province  as  never  Iwfore,  and  with  very 
gratifying  results.  In  addition  to  the  profitable 
returns  from  the  industry,  an  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  raising  of  improved  stock. 

PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION,  THE 
AMERICAN.  A  secret  organization  pledged 
to  the  support  of  the  common  schools  as  tliey 
are,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  election  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  office.  In  the  words  of  one  of 
its  leaders,  "It  is  founded  on  hostility  to  the 
idea  that  one  can  owe  his  allegiance  first  to  the 
Church,  and  afterward  to  the  states."  On  May 
5,  1894,  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  association 
published  this  declaration  of  principles : 

Tho  American  Protective  Association  is  not  a  ixv- 
litical  party  and  does  not  control  the  political  aifliia- 
tion  01  its  members,  but  it  teaches  them  to  be  in- 
tensely active  in  the  discharge  of  their  political  du- 
ties, in  or  out  of  party  lines ;  it  holds  that  subjection 
to  and  support  ot  any  ecclesiastical  power  not  created 
and  controlled  by  American  citizens  is  irreconcilable 
with  American  citizenship ;  it  upholds  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  no  portion 
of  it  more  than  its  guarantee  of  religious  liberty,  but 
it  holds  this  religious  liberty  to  be  guaranteed  to  tho 
individual  and  not  to  mean  that  under  its  protection 
any  un-American  ecclesiastical  power  can  claim  abso- 
lute control  over  the  e<lucation  of  children  growing 
up  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Wc  consider  the  non- 
sectarian  free  public  school  the  bulwark  of  American 
institutions, the  best  place  for  tho  education  of  Amer- 
ican children.  We  condemn  tho  support  out  of  the 
public  Treasury  of  any  sectarian  school.  We  demand 
that  no  real  or  personal  property  be  exempt  from  ta.\a- 
tion  the  title  to  which  is  not  vested  in  the  national 
or  State  governments.  We  protest  against  the  en- 
listment in  the  United  States  army,  or  iiavy,  or  in  the 
militia  of  any  State,  of  any  person  not  an  actual  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States;  and  wc  seek  to  prohibit  tho 
importation  of  pauper  labor,  and  to  restrict  immigra- 
tion. We  demand  that  no  alien  shall  be  naturalized 
who  can  not  speak  the  language  of  the  land  and  who 
can  not  prove  seven  years'  consecutive  residence  in 
this  country  from  the  date  of  his  declaration  of  inten- 
tion. We  demand  that  all  hospitals,  asylums,  re- 
formatories, or  other  institutions  in  which  people  are 
under  restraint,  be  at  all  times  subject  to  public  in- 
spection, whether  they  be  maintained  by  the  public 
or  by  private  corporations  or  individuals. 

The  association  was  formed  in  1891,  in  Iowa, 
and  it  has  spread  to  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio.  Wis- 
consin. Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Nebraska.  The  total  membership  is  esti- 
mated at  over  1,000,000,  the  bulk  of  which  is 
said  to  be  composed  of  £nglishmen,  Canadians, 
Orangemen,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians.  In 
this  respect  the  association  is  a  departure  from 
the  Know-Nothing  movement  of  forty  years  ago. 
The  association  is  said  to  be  particularly  stroni; 
in  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis, 
Omaha,  (Cleveland,  and  Pittsburg,  (-ouncils  of 
the  organization  are  now  organizing  in  Buffalo; 
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but  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
will  not  be  thoroughly  covered  because  of  an 
alliance  with  the  Patriotic  Order  of  the  Sons  of 
America  (see  "Annual  Cycloniedia"  for  1890,  p. 
703),  and  with  the  United  Order  of  American 
Mechanics,  both  of  which  organizations  have 
somewhat  similar  objects.  The  association  works 
through  councils,  which  are  instituted  in  every 
important  center  of  population.  The  State  of 
Indiana,  for  instance,  has  26  councils.  The  em- 
blem of  the  association  is  a  white  banner,  bearing 
the  picture  of  a  schoolhouse  that  flies  the  Amer- 
ican flag  and  carries  the  motto,  "  Teach  patriot- 
ism in  the  public  schools."  It  is  claimed  that 
the  work  of  the  association  has  been  seen  in  the 
overthrow  of  several  municipal  governments  in 
the  Western  States,  and  in  the  result  of  the 
election  of  November,  1893,  in  Buffalo.  The 
claim  is  also  made  that  the  association  was  a 
factor  in  the  mayoralty  election  of  Dec.  19, 1893, 
in  Chicago,  and  that  it  had  much  to  do  with  the 
result  of  the  general  elections  in  November, 
1894  This  organization  is  the  one  that  is  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  the  A.  P.  A.  It  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  National  League  for  the 
Protection  of  American  Institutions,  which  is 
described  in  the  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  **  for  1890, 
page  579;  nor  with  the  American  Patriotic 
League,  same  volume,  page  702. 

raOTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  A  review  of  the 
diocesan  statistics  for  the  year  shows  that,  ex- 
cept in  the  amount  of  money  contributed,  the 
Church  has  made  steady  progress.  For  the  de- 
crease in  contributions  the  extraordinary  finan- 
cial depression  is  responsible.  The  general  sum- 
mary of  statistics  for  1893-'94  is  as  follows: 
Number  of  dioceses,  58;  missionary  districts  in 
the  United  States,  18;  foreign  missionary  dis- 
tricts, 7 ;  clergy  (bishops,  81 ;  priests  and  deacons, 
4.493),  4,574 ;  parishes  and  missions,  6,037 ;  can- 
didates for  orders,  558;  ordinations,  deacons, 
221;  ordinations,  priests,  156:  baptisms,  61,815; 
confirmations,  48,711;  communicants,  596,031; 
marriages,  16,178;  burials,  30,857;  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  45,461 ;  Sunday-school  scholars, 
417,592;  toUl  of  contributions,  1 12,281,126.50. 
The  number  of  marriages  and  the  number  of 
burials  was  fewer  than  in  1893.  The  next  Gen- 
eral Convention  will  be  held  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  1895. 

Among  the  interesting  events  of  the  year  was 
the  unveiling  of  the  "Prayer-Book  Cross"  at 
Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  in  commemora- 
tion  of  the  service  held  about  St.  John  Baptist's 
day,  June  24,  1579,  bv  Francis  Fletcher,  priest  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  chaplain  to  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  that  being  the  first  use  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  America,  and  the 
first  Christian  service  in  the  English  tongue  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  missionary  conference  of 
the  Anglican  Communion  held  in  St.  James's  Hall, 
I-ondon,  at  the  end  of  May,  was  also  noteworthy. 
At  this  conference,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  boards  of  missions  of  the  provinces  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  a  committee  of  the  American 
Church  Missionary  Society  wasofiicially  present, 
and  all  the  bishops  of  the  American  Church  were 
vice-presidents  of  the  conference.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  Church  Missions  House  in  New  York, 
and  its  freedom  from  all  indebtedness,  is  a  mat- 


ter for  congratulation.  Corres]x>ndence  and 
negotiations  looking  toward  the  reunion  of  Chris- 
tendom have  been  continued. 

Missions. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Council  was  held  in  Christ  Church,  Hart- 
ford, Oonn.,  on  Oct.  22,  1894.  and  adjourned  on 
Oct.  24.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were 
the  following : 

That  this  Missionary  Council  repeats  the  recom- 
mendatton  made  by  it  last  year  at  Chicago,  and 
heartily  indorsed  by  the  missionai-y  conference  held  in 
London  in  May,  in  regard  to  the  noonday  prayer  for 
missiona ;  and  requests  that,  where  it  is  practicable, 
the  bell  of  each  cnurch  be  rung  at  that  nour  to  re- 
mind the  people  of  their  duty  to  pray  for  the  coming 
of  Christ's  kingdom. 

That  this  council  urge  upon  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
tlie  Church  in  America  the  observance  of  the  annual 
dav  of  special  intercession  for  missions,  on  the  eve 
of  St.  Andrew. 

Tnat  this  council  reafilnns  the  judgment  declared 
by  the  Board  of  Missions  in  1891  as  to  the  impropriety 
of  the  appropriation  of  money  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  Unitea  States  for  the  support  of  schools  among'rhe 
Indiana  in  part  or  wholly  under  the  control  of  an^  re- 
ligious body,  and  is  pleased  to  recogniEe  the  obedience 
ot  the  Board  of  Managers  in  refusing  to  receive  tibe 
subsidy  heretofore  given  bv  the  Government  to  the 
schools ;  and  the  council  calls  upon  the  authorities  of 
all  Indian  schools  to  give  like  obedience. 

That  this  council  sblenmly  protests  against  fiuther 
niiBappropriation  of  public  funds  bv  the  Congre»«  of 
the  Unitc^d  States,  and  earnestly  calls  for  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  which  shall 
make  such  misappropriation  in  future  impossible. 

The  Board  of  Managers  reported  that  on  Jan. 
1,  1894,  the  board  removed  from  the  rooms  in 
the  Bible  House  to  the  Church  Missions  House. 
At  that  time  the  money  for  the  completion  of 
the  building  had  not  all  been  subscribea.  A  loan 
for  $65,000  on  the  credit  of  the  society  was 
secui^  without  any  lien  upon  the  property.  On 
St.  Paul's  day,  the  whole  amount  of  the  defici- 
encv  having  been  pledged  or  guaranteed,  the 
building  was  dedicated.  It  reported  also  that^ 
since  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Chicago  Council  looking  to  the  publication  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  at  such  nrices  as 
should  enable  the  Church  to  make  free  distribu- 
tion of  the  book,  the  American  Prayer  Book 
fund  has  put  upon  the  market  a  substantial 
prayer  book,  which  is  sold  at  15  cents  a  copy  in 
plain  binding,  with  the  result  that  the  corre- 
sponding editions  of  the  book  of  all  publishers 
were  reduced  to  that  price  from  25  cents. 

It  further  reported  that,  by  a  resolution  of  the 
board,  a  provision  for  retired  bishops  had  been 
made.    The  resolution  is  as  follows : 

yhat  whenever  a  domestic  missionar)-  bishop,  who 
has  served  as  such  for  not  less  than  ten  years,  shall 
be  permanently  disqualified  from  performing  the 
duties  of  his  oflicc,  and  shall  resign  his  missionary 
jurii4(iiction,  and  whose  resignation  shall  have  been 
accepted  by  the  House  of  Bishops,  he  may  receive  o 
pension,  the  amount  of  which  shall  in  each  case  be 
determined  by  the  board  ;  but  such  pension  shall  in 
no  case  exceed  two  thirds  of  the  annual  salary'  paid  to 
him  by  this  board  before  his  resignation. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Sept.  1,  1894,  including  those  for 
"specials"  and  for  miscellaneous  purposes, 
amounted  to  |837,899.83.  The  contributions  for 
the  work  of  the  society  were  $370,174.05,  the 
analysis  being  as  follows:   For  domestic  mis- 
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sions  (including  work  among  the  Indians  and 
work  among  the  colored  people),  $152,201.62; 
for  foreign  missions,  $99J72.11 ;  for  general 
missions,  i.  e.,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  and 
by  it  equally  divided  between  domestic  and 
foreign  missions,  $118,800.32.  As  compared 
with  the  previous  year  there  was  an  increase  of 
offerings  for  general  missions  of  $29,525.29,  and 
a  decrease  for  domestic  missions  of  $1,858.37, 
and  for  foreign  missions  of  $16,239.42.  Of  the 
increase  of  the  general  offerings  $17,728.58  was 
specifically  contributed  toward  the  deficiency  of 
last  year.  The  amount  received  from  legacies, 
exclusive  of  items  for  investment,  was  $85,- 
756.09;  of  this  sum  $82,953.60  were  by  the  terms 
of  the  will  applied  to  domestic  missions, 
$5,181.85  to  foreign  missions,  and  $47,620.64 
were  designated  simply  for  the  uses  of  the  society. 
The  Board  of  Managers  applied  this  last  sum  m 
equal  portions  toward  making  up  the  deficiency 
in  meeting  the  appropriations  for  domestic  and 
foreign  missions.  The  total  amount  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board  toward  meeting  its  appro- 
priations was  therefore  $455,980.14.  Legacies 
amounting  to  $48,016.97  were  also  received  for 
investment.  The  amount  received  for  specials 
(which  do  not  help  the  board  in  meeting  its  ap- 
propriations) was  $63,531.49. 

The  arrearac^e  on  Sept.  1  was  $35,855.39,  of 
which  $10,658.36  remained  of  the  deficit  of 
the  year  before. 

The  number  of  parishes  and  missions  on  the 
board*s  books  is  5,724.  Of  these,  2,832  (242  less 
than  the  last  report)  have  contributed  to  the  work 
of  this  society  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  Lenten 
offerings  of  the  Sunday  schools  was  $58408.58,  a 
decrease  of  $17,891.42  from  those  of  1893.  The 
cost  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  society 
and  of  making  the  work  known  to  the  Church 
was  a  little  more  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  receipts 
for  missions,  or  a  little  more  than  5  per  cent,  of 
all  the  receipts  by  the  treasurer,  including  sub- 
scriptions for  the  stated  publications  and  the  re- 
ceipts for  miscellnneous  purposes. 

The  appropriations  made  were  as  follow:  For 
the  domestic  work  (including  $48,045  for  work 
among  the  Indians,  in  addition  to  all  contribu- 
tions designated  for  that  work,  and  $40,000  for 
for  the  work  under  the  charge  of  the  Commission 
on  Work  amonjEf  the  Colored  People,  in  addition 
to  all  contributions  designated  for  that  work),  the 
sum  of  $230,795;  for  foreign  missions  (including 
$4,363  for  the  support  of  disabled  missionaries 
and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  missionaries), 
the  sum  of  $177,314;  set  apart  for  central  ex- 
penses and  for  the  cost  of  making  the  work 
known  to  the  Church,  the  sum  of  $40,000 ;  total 
appropriations,  $448,109. 

The  trust  funds  of  the  society  amount  to 
$863,787.25  at  par  value,  or  $867,459.25  at 
market  value.  During  the  year  the  amount  of 
income  collected  and  paid  to  the  treasurer  was 
as  follows :  Domestic  account,  $17,231.85 ;  foreign 
account,  $12,365.12 ;  general  account,  $8,303.77; 
total,  $37,900.74.  The  amount  of  income  added 
to  the  Domestic  Missions  funds  was  $968.57 ;  to 
the  Foreisrn  Missions  fund.  $265.10;  to  the 
General  Missions  fund,  $1,306.99;  total,  $2,540.- 
03:  total  income  collected,  $40,441.40. 

In  regard  to  domestic  missions,  as  was  the 
case  last  year,  the  society  has  been  responsible 


for  the  salaries  of  the  bishops  and  the  stipends 
of  the  missionaries  in  18  missionary  jurisdictions, 
and  has  given  assistance  to  37  dioceses.  The 
whole  number  of  missionaries,  clerical  and  lav, 
male  and  female,  receiving  salaries  or  stipends 
during  the  year  was  846,  an  increase  of  26  over 
last  year,  and  the  amount  appropriated  lor  the 
whole  work  was  $246,565.  An  examination  of 
the  receipts  for  domestic  missions  during  the  last 
seven  years  shows  an  increase  in  contributions 
each  year  over  the  year  preceding  it.  The  re- 
ceipts of  this  year,  compared  with  the  receipts 
of  seven  years  ago,  sho,w  an  increase  of  35  per 
cent.,  and  as  compared  with  the  receipts  of  ten 
years  ago  it  is  nearly  60  per  cent. 

The  financial  condition  was  as  follows:  Cash 
on  hand,  September,  1893,  $19,735.96;  cash  re- 
ceived during  year  (including  $27,697.69  for 
Indian  missions  and  $15,443.45  for  colored  mis- 
sions), $152,201.62 ;  one  half  of  the  general  offer- 
ings to  the  society,  $59,400.16 ;  legacies,  $32,953.- 
70;  undesignated  legacies  applied  to  domestic 
missions,  $23,810.32;  legacies  for  investment, 
$27,266.97 ;  specials,  $33,743.45 ;  withdrawn  from 
temporary  investment,  $19,000 ;  one  half  personal 
loan,  $16,500;  total,  $384,612.08.  Expenditures 
in  18  missionary  jurisdictions  and  37  dioceses  (in- 
cluding $45,995.24  for  Indian  missions  and  $54,- 
743.29  for  colored  missions),  $241,175.31 ;  specials, 
$34,913.87;  interest  (one  half),  $129.58;  salar 
ries,  office  expenses,  printing,  et<;.,  $20,971.39; 
legacies  deposited  for  investment,  et<5.,  $27,416.- 
97;  returned  to  Trust  fund,  $6,000;  return  of 
personal  loan,  $16,500;  cash  on  hand,  September, 
1894,  $37,504.96. 

The  Commission  on  Work  among  the  Colored 
People  reports  that  the  total  numt^r  of  colored 
clergy  now  at  work  is  68 ;  of  these  41  are  in 
priest's  orders  and  13  are  employed  in  Northern 
cities.  In  addition,  52  white  clergy  are  engaged 
in  this  work  wholly  or  inpart.  Of  the  5  arch- 
deacons 2  are  colored.  While  other  denomina- 
tions in  the  last  twenty-nine  years  have  expended 
sums  ranging  from  $1,250,000  to  $12,000,000  in 
Christian  education  of  the  colored  people,  the 
Church  has  made  an  outlay  of  only  $624,629. 
As  to  the  results  of  work  among  the  coloi'ed 
people,  the  Bishop  of  Southern  Florida  says  in 
nis  report :  "  I  see  that  the  Bishop  of  Georgia  re- 
])orts  one  tenth  of  the  communicants  in  his 
diocese  as  black.  I  find  the  proportion  in  my 
field,  according  to  the  tabulated  statement,  to  be 
more  than  one  seventh." 

The  contributions  for  foreign  missions  amount- 
ed to  $238,102.48.  This  shows  a  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  each  year  since  1890-'91.  The  finan- 
cial condition  for  1893-'94  is  reported  as  follows : 
Cash  on  hand,  September,  1893,  $26,380.37;  cash 
received  during  year,  $99,172.11;  one  half  the 
general  offerings  to  the  society,  $59,400.16 ;  lega- 
cies, $5,181.85  ;  undesignate!!  legacies  applied  to 
foreign  missions,  $23,810.32;  legacies  for  in- 
vestment, $20,750;  specials  for  Africa,  China, 
Japan,  and  Mexico,  $29,788.04 ;  withdrawn  from 
temporary  deposit,  $20,000 ;  fund  for  China, 
$12,189.48;  one  half  personal  loan,  $16,500; 
total,  $313,172.33.  Expenditures  on  account  of 
missions  (including  Hayti  and  Mexico),  $164,- 
886.12 ;  specials  for  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Ilay- 
tian  Church,  with  other  specials.  $46,305.15; 
salaries,  rent,  office  expenses,  etc.,  with  printing. 
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$20,971^;  legacies  for  investment,  120,900; 
returned  to  temporary  deposit,  f 3,000;  fund 
for  China,  f  12, 189.48;  one  half  personal  loan, 
116,500;  cash  on  hand,  September,  1804,  $28,- 
290.60. 

There  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  foreign 
missions  3  missionary  bishops,  2  resigned  bishops, 
and  the  bishop  of  the  Church  in  Hayti,  77  or- 
dained missionaries  with  388  foreign  and  native 
lay  workers. 

The  Missionary  Bishop  of  Cape  Palmas  reports 
that  he  has  beencompelled  to  abandon  the  terri- 
tory on  the  east  side  of  the  Ca valla  river,  in 
which  the  oldest  mission  station  and  9  others 
were  located,  because,  after  the  close  of  the  Grebo 
rebellion  against  the  republic  of  Liberia,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  southern  section  of  Liberia, 
including  the  Cavalla  district,  was  ceded  to  the 
French,  who  at  once  took  possession  of  it. 

In  Japan  the  question  of  episcopal  jurisdiction 
has  been  temporarily  settled  by  an  agreement  by 
which  the  cities  of  Tokio  and  Osaka  are  made 
common  ground  to  both  the  English  and  the 
American  bishops,  the  former  presiding  in  the 
native  synod  of  Osaka,  the  latter  in  that  of  Tokio, 
and  outside  of  those  cities  each  having  territory 
assigned  to  his  supervision.  By  this  division  the 
American  bishop  is  given  a  territory  nearly  700 
miles  in  length,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
11,000,000  souls.  The  title  of  the  mission  and 
jurisdiction  in  Japan  has  been  changed  to  the 
modem  name  of  tne  city  formerly  called  Yedo ; 
they  are  now  the  mission  and  bishopric  of  Tokio. 
In  June  Trinity  Cathedral  and  the  school  build- 
ings at  Tokio  were  damaged  by  earthquake  to 
the  amount  of  $10,000,  and  a  native  teacher  lost 
his  life. 

At  Athens  the  mission  buildiners  were  almost 
destroyed  by  the  severe  earthquakes  that  visited 
Greece  in  April. 

Mission  work  in  China  is  being  vigorously 
prosecuted.  A  number  of  new  buildings  have 
oeen  erected  without  any  appropriation  from  gen- 
eral funds.  Among  these  there  is  a  hospital  for 
men  given  by  two  sons  as  a  memorial  of  their 
fatlier.  The  increased  value  of  the  mission 
property  in  China,  as  compared  with  last  year,  is 
estimated  at  $36,700. 

The  mission  property  at  foreign  stations  is  es- 
timated to  be  worth— in  Africa,  $43,600:  in 
Japan,  over  $87,000;  in  China,  fully  $212,000; 
and  in  Greece,  nearly  $15,000;  a  total  valua- 
tion of  $357,600. 

The  HaytlanCharch.— The  Bishop  of  Hayti 
last  year  made  an  urgent  appeal  for  $6,000 
toward  the  re-erection  of  the  cnurch  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Less  than 
one  quarter  of  this  amount  has  been  given,  and 
the  bishop  this  year  again  urges  his  special  need. 
The  statistics  of  this  mission  are  as  follow:  Mis- 
sion stations,  15  ;  clergy.  14 ;  teachers,  lay  read- 
ers, etc.,  41 ;  local  contributions,  $2,763.14.  The 
value  of  church  propertv  in  Hayti  is  $29,730. 

The  Mexican  Church. — The  Rev.  Henry  For- 
rester is  the  resident  representative  in  Mexico  of 
the  presiding  bishop  of  the  American  Church, 
appointed  to  guide  and  counsel  the  local  authori- 
ties. The  organized  parishes  and  missions  num- 
ber 22 ;  clergy  7 ;  teachers,  helpers,  etc.,  21 ;  day 
schools,  10;  scholars,  400 ;  confirmed,  302 ;  com- 
municants, 1,000. 


Chnrches  in  Enrope.— The  statistics  of  the 
chaplaincies  in  Europe  show:  Clergy,  10; 
churches,  6 ;  rectories,  2 ;  houses  for  nurses  and 
for  the  sick,  1 :  baptisms,  8 ;  confirmatioDSy  59 ; 
communicants,  480;  marriages,  7;  burials,  12; 
Sunday-school  teachers.  5 ;  Sunday-school  schol- 
ars, 50;  contributions,  $27,700;  vidue  of  church 
proiiertv,  $626,000. 

The  Woman's  Anxiliary.— >To  furnish  the 
chapel  and  the  auxiliary  room  in  the  new  Church 
Missions  House  this  association  gave  $3,795.04, 
and  on  its  opening  day,  as  a  thank-offering,  it 
sent  3  woman  missionaries  to  the  field — to 
China,  Alaska,  and  Africa.  Other  contributions 
of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  and  its  junior  depart- 
ment were  as  follow:  For  domestic  missions, 
$20,200.89;  foreign  missions,  $21,664.63;  spe- 
cials— ^for  diocesan  missions,  $40,986.26 ;  for  ao- 
roestic  missions,  $74,109.08;  for  foreign  missions, 
$23,302.88;  total  specials.  $106,767.61;  boxes, 
4J200,  valued  at  $189,720.47 ;  total  value  of  con- 
tributions, $369,990.21. 

Amerieaii  Chnrch  Missionary  SoeletT. — 
This  society  now  has  28  missionaries  at  work  in 
17  domestic  jurisdictions,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa having  been  added  during  the  year.  It 
also  has  established  a  missionary  periodical. 
The  Brazil  mission,  under  the  episcopal  char^ge 
of  Bishop  Peterkin  and  in  the  care  of  this  so^*i- 
ety,  this  year  has  been  fully  organized.  Its  sta- 
tistics are  as  follow:  Stations,  14;  chapels.  6; 
clergy,  8:  baptisms,  50:  confirmations.  142; 
communicants,  174;  marriages,  22;  burials.  28; 
services,  838;  Sunday  schools,  4;  teachers;  16; 
scholars,  235 ;  parochial  day  schools.  3 :  teachers^ 
8:  scholars,  120;  contributions,  $1,333.80.  The 
statistics  of  the  Cuban  mission,  also  under  the 
care  of  this  society,  are  unchanged  since  last 
year.  'J'he  finanrial  report  of  the  society  is  as 
follows:  Received  for  domestic  missions,  $11,- 
979.85;  for  foreign  missions,  $9,195.36;  specials, 
$628.83;  mortgages  paid  in  for  reinvestment, 
$16,575 ;  part  payment  house,  $398.35 ;  balance 
Aug.  31,  1893,  $14,287.73;  toUl,  $53,035.12; 
balance  Aug.  31,  1894,  $6,724.77,  of  which 
$5,535.25  is  for  reinvestment.  The  securities 
of  the  society  amount  to  $131,834. 

The  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  amoni? 
the  Jews  reports  that  the  year  has  been  marked 
by  an  increase  of  interest  among  the  Jews ;  12 
children  and  4  adults  have  been  baptized,  5  have 
been  confirmed,  and  4  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion. In  the  mission  schools  in  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  thoroughly  Christian  instruc- 
tion has  been  given  to  about  150  pupils.  The  cash 
receipts  during  the  year  amounted  to  $7,408.98 ; 
balance  from  old  account.  $4,833.18 ;  total.  $12,- 
242.16.  The  disbursements  were  $10,479.01; 
balance  on  hand  Sept.  1, 1894,  $1,763.15. 

Chureh  Building  Fand  Commission.— 
During  the  past  year  the  permanent  fund  has 
lieen  carried  far  beyond  the  quarter-million  mark 
that  the  commission  has  so  long  been  struggling 
to  attain.  On  Sept.  1  it  amounted  to  $261,054.88, 
an  increase  of  $21,476.51  since  1893 ;  also  during 
the  year  the  commission  has  been  enabled  to 
fulfill  its  entire  mission  through  both  loans  and 
gifts,  33  gifts,  amounting  to  $4,310,  having  been 
made,  usually  to  small  places  with  a  sparse  popu- 
lation. The  total  amount  on  loan  Sept.  1  was 
$153,577.81,  and  other  loans  were  ready  to  be 
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sent  out.  Since  the  last  report  34  loans  have 
been  made — ^a  total  of  270.  Seventeen  loans 
have  been  paid  off  and  the  mortgages  satisfied, 
the  sum  of  $20,838  having  been  repaid  to  the 
fund.  The  aggregate  amount  that  has  once 
been  loaned  and  has  been  returned  to  the  fund 
now  exceeds  $131,000;  over  250  churches  have 
been  aided,  and  not  a  dollar  has  been  lost.  The 
interest  has  been  paid  regularly  and  the  princi- 
pid  returned  as  fast  as  could  be  expected. 

Religious  Order8.'To  the  religious  orders 
for  men,  enumerated  last  year,  has  been  added 
the  Community  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Church, 
founded  in  New  York  in  1894,  a  community  for 
laymen  dependent  for  its  support  upon  volun- 
tary offerings,  whose  object  is  to  provide  a  place 
in  the  Church  where  devout  laymen  may  live 
the  religious  life  in  community  and  do  practical 
mission  work  among  children,  boys,  and  young 
men  on  Church  lines.  To  the  list  of  sisterhoods 
should  be  added:  Sisters  of  the  Church,  New 
York  city,  founded  in  London  in  1870,  estab- 
lished in  New  York  in  1894 ;  Sisters  of  the  Or- 


der of  the  Holy  Resurrection,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
founded  in  1893;  Sisterhood  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Nazareth,  incorporated  in  1892 ;  Sisters  of  the 
Order  of  Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
New  York ;  and  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  in  the  diocese  of  California. 

Miscellaneoas. — Three  of  the  Church's  bish- 
ops have  died  during  the  Church  year.  These 
are:  Theodore  Benedict  Lyman,  fourth  Bishop 
of  North  Carolina :  John  Adams  Paddock,  first 
Bishop  of  Olympia;  and  Horatio  Southgate, 
sometime  Bishop  for  the  Dominions  and  Depend- 
encies of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  The  death  of 
60  clergymen  is  also  reported.  The  deposition 
of  1  presbyter  was  remitted  and  terminated,  and 
he  was  restored  to  the  ministry,  from  which  19 

Sriests  were  deposed  during  the  year.  Arthur 
rawshay  Alliston  Hall  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Vermont,  and  John  Brockenbrough  Newton 
was  consecrated  Assistant  Bishop  of  Virginia, 
Bishop  Randolph  being  elected  to  the  bishopric 
of  North  Carohna.  The  Bishop  of  Western  Col- 
orado was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Olympia. 
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QUEBEC,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada;  area, about  193,000  square  miles;  popu- 
lation in  1891, 1,488,586.    Capital,  Quebec. 

Legislature. — The  Legislative  Assembly  met 
in  Quebec,  Nov.  10,  1893.  and  was  prorogued 
Jan.  9,  1894.  The  Executive  Council  consist^ 
of  the  following:  Hon.  L.  0.  Taillon,  Premier 
and  President  of  the  Council;  Hon.  L.  Beau- 
bien,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture ;  Hon.  B.  J. 
Flynn,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands ;  Hon.  J. 
Hall,  Treasurer;  Hon.  G.  A.  Nantel,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works;  Hon.  L.  P.  Pelletier, 
Provincial  Secretary ;  Hon.  T.  C.  Cassrain,  At- 
tomev-General ;  ana  the  Hons.  John  Macintosh 
and  I'homas  Chapais,  Members  of  Council  with- 
out portfolios.  Hon.  P.  E.  Leblanc  was  Speaker 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Hon.  Joseph  Adolph  Chapleau,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  formally  opened  the  House  with  the 
usual  address.  In  it  he  expressed  regret  that 
the  business  depression  so  prevalent  in  other 
coantries  was  also  affecting  adversely  so  many 
interests  in  the  province,  but  said  the  people 
generally  were  prosperous.  He  commended  the 
efforts  made  by  the  provincial  Government  to 
develop  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  prov- 
ince. He  regretted  that  the  expenditures  for 
the  public  service  continued  to  be  in  excess  of 
the  revenue,  but  hoped  that  a  wise  fiscal  policy 
and  retrenchments  in  various  branches  of  the 
service  would  shortly  put  an  end  to  these  annual 
deficits. 

The  most  important  act  of  the  Legislature,  at 
least  so  far  as  revenue  is  concerned,  was  the 
change  made  in  the  license  law,  still  further  re- 
ducing the  number  of  hotel  and  restaurant  li- 
censes. A  reduction  was  made  in  the  tax  on 
the  transfer  of  real  estate.  The  following 
amounts  were  granted  for  the  various  branches 
of  the  public  service  and  for  interest  on  the  pro- 
vincial debt  for  the  fiscal  year  1894-'95 :  Public 
debt,  $1,537,562:  legislation,  $199,788;  civil 
government,  $253,877:  administration  of  jus- 
voL.  XXXIV.— 44  A 


tice,  etc.,  $591,540;  public  instruction,  etc., 
$383,760;  agriculture,  immigration,  and  colo- 
nization, $281,300;  public  works  and  buildings 
—ordinary  $106,176,  extraordinary  $146,877; 
benevolent  institutions,  including  insane  asy- 
lums, $323,027;  Sunday  services,  $340,169; 
total,  $4,164,186. 

Finances. — The  provincial  expenditures  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  amounted  to 
$4,550,629.50,  and  the  receipts  to  $4,320,427.22, 
showing  a  deficit  of  $230,202.28.  The  expendi- 
ture does  not  include  railway  subsidies  and 
amounts  disbursed  in  repayment  of  loans.  The 
railway  subsidies  paid  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $975,426.69.  Nor  does  the  statement  of  re- 
ceipts include  moneys  received  for  loans. 

The  gross  funded  debt  of  the  province  on 
June  30, 1894,  was  $28,196,754.33,  and  the  sink- 
ing fund  invested  $9,994,000.  leaving  a  net  debt 
of  $18,202,754.33.  The  unfunded  debt  amounted 
to  $2,018,518.12.  In  order  to  meet  loans  and 
other  obligations  incurred  by  the  Mercier  Gov- 
ernment and  for  needs  of  the  public  service,  two 
loans  were  negotiated  in  1894.  The  first,  of 
$2,920,000,  was  made  in  London,  in  March,  at  4 
per  cent.  The  price  obtained  was  94  net,  but  the 
province  pays  ^  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  coupons  and 
i  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  The  second  loan 
was  negotiated  in  Paris,  for  27,632,000  francs, 
not  redeemable  before  1905,  and  bearing  interest 
at  3  per  cent.    The  price  obtained  was  77  net. 

Fisheries. — There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in 
the  catch  for  the  province  last  year,  compared 
with  the  year  before.  On  the  coast  of  Labrador 
the  cod  fishing  was  good,  as  also  the  salmon 
fishing  generally.  Around  the  island  of  Anti- 
costi  cod  fishing  was  much  better  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  herring  fishing  middling,  and 
lobster  fishing  poor.  At  Magdalen  Islands  the 
cod  fishery  was  average,  mackerel  fishing  above 
the  average,  herring  and  lobster  fisheries  good. 
Prom  Ste.  Anne  des  Monts  to  Gaspe  the  cod 
fishery  was    better  than  the  year  before,  the 
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herring  fisherj  abundant,  and  the  salmon  fish- 
ing less  than  an  average.  In  Bay  des  Chaleurs 
the  catch  of  cod  was  large,  of  herring  average, 
and  of  salmon  and  lobster  above  an  avera^. 
The  production  in  each  branch  of  the  fisheries 
of  the  province  for  1893  was  as  follows: 


KINDS  OF  nsH. 


Salmon,  Baited,  barrels 

Salmun,  fresh,  pounds 

Salmon  in  cans,  poanda 

Herrinir.  salted,  barrels 

Herring,  fresh,  pounds 

Herring,  smoked,  i>onnds , 

Mackerel,  salted,  barrels 

Mackerel,  fresh,  pounds 

Lobsters,  canned,  pounds 

Lobsters,  fresh,  tons 

Cod,  hundredweight 

God.  tongues  and  sounds,  barrels . . 

Hake,  salted,  hundredwelghc 

Haddock,  salted,  hundredweight.. . . 

Halibut,  pounds 

Whiteflsh,  pounds 

Trout,  pounds 

Shad,  pounds. 

Smelts,  pounds. , 

Clams,  barrels 

Eels,  pounds 

Sturgeon,  pounds 

Sardines,  barrels 

Masklnong6,  pounds 

Bass,  pounds 

Pickerel,  pounds 

Pike,  pounds 

Winnlnish,  pounds 

Tomood,  pounds 

Coarse  and  mixed  fish,  barrels 

Seal  skins,  number 

Porpoise  skins,  number 

Fish  oil,  gallons 

Fish  for  bait,  barrels 

Fish  for  manure,  biirrcls 

Fish  used    as   local   consumption, 
barrels 


Qoantity. 

741 

611.518 

]ft,500 

29,051 

90,4()0 

41,400 

8,215 

7.100 

1,197,184 

2 

247,622 

258 

150 

2,922 

161.115 

15^860 

407,070 

109,610 

281,524 

1,408 

844,580 

208,450 

4,760 

52,500 

104,525 

240,478 

205,780 

100,000 

178,168 

14,298 

21.08S 

251 

252,029 

74,472 

95,851 


Vftlna. 


$11,856  00 

122,808  60 

2,475  00 

180,729  50 

904  00 

828  00 

115,010  00 

852  00 

167,698  76 

80  00 

1,108,161  00 

2,580  00 

450  00 

10,227  00 

16,111  50 

12,428  80 

40,707  00 

^576  60 

11,576  20 

7,040  00 

50.405  80 

12,507  00 

14,280  00 

8.150  00 

6.271  50 

12,028  90 

10,286  50 

6,000  00 

5,158  15 

42,KS0  80 

26,297  50 

1,004  00 

10<»,811  60 

111,708  00 

47,675  50 


Total 

Decrease  In  1898.. 


12,218,905  21 
$17,826  85 


Mercantile  Marine.— The  Quebec  division  of 
the  marine  service  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  Dominion.  It  comprises  the  Richelieu 
river  and  Lake  Memphremagog,  the  river  and 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  the 
northwest  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  Lab- 
rador coast.  In  this  division  there  are  152  lights, 
8  lightships,  8  steam  fog  horns,  7  fog  guns,  2  ex- 
plosive bomb  stations,  116  buoys,  59  beacons,  and 
10  life-saving  canoes  for  service  in  the  ice. 

The  British,  Canadian,  and  foreign  tonnage, 
carrying  cargo  in  and  out  of  the  province  in 
1893  was:  British,  1,905,930  tons;  Canadian, 
153,158  ;  and  foreign,  366,905  tons. 

Affricnltnre. — The  province  is  not  agricul- 
tural in  the  sense  in  which  Ont^irio  and  Mani- 
toba are.  Though  nearly  all  the  grains  and  roots 
thrive  well,  the  production  of  those  is  almost  en- 
tirely limited  to  the  needs  of  the  population.  As 
in  the  other  sections  of  the  Dominion,  farmers 


have  directed  their  attention  in  Quebec  to  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs  for  export ; 
and  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter  has 
become  so  developed,  through  the  establishment 
of  creameries  ana  cheese  factories,  that  this  in- 
dustry is  now  most  important. 

Education. — Educational  matters  in  the  prov- 
ince are  under  the  control  of  a  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  assisted  by  a  council  of  35 
members,  divided  into  committees,  for  the  man- 
agement of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
schools  respectively.  The  schools  are  maintained 
partly  by  Government  grants,  and  are  controlled 
by  local  boards,  or  by  local  clergy.  Religion  is 
assumed  to  be  the  basis  of  education. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  province  in  1893  was  275,969, 
of  whom  240,248  were  Roman  Catholic,  34,679 
Protestant,  and  1,047  (in  art  schools)  not  desig- 
nated. 

The  proportion  of  Protestant  pupils  is  apfiar- 
ently  st^adilv  decreasing.  In  1887  it  was  151 
per  cent. ;  in  1888,  14-2  per  cent. :  in  1889,  13-3 
per  cent. ;  in  1892,  12'6  per  cent. ;  and  m  1893, 
12'5  per  cent.  The  average  attendance  of  pupils 
in  elementary  and  superior  schools  in  1893  was 
133,183  and  73,304  respectively.  The  total  num- 
ber of  teachers  was  9,297,  but  exclusive  of  tliose 
in  universities,  special  schools,  and  connected 
with  religious  orders,  the  number  was  5,806,  of 
whom  4,535  were  Roman  Catholics  and  1.271 
Protestants.  The  amount  paid  for  salaries 
was  $826,149,  the  average  salary  having  been 
$142.21. 

Charitable  Institutions.— The  public  char- 
itable institutions  of  the  province  are  the  deaf 
and  dumb  institution,  blind  institution  (Mont- 
real), industrial  and  reformatory  schools,  and 
asylums  for  the  insane.  The  cost  of  supporting 
these  institutions  last  year  was  $562,012.  The 
method  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
in  the  province  is  the  county-farm  system.  Ijast 
year  there  were  in  the  various  asylums  for  the 
insane  in  the  province  1.231  males  and  1,315  fe- 
males.   The  number  of  deaths  was  196. 

Miscellaneous.  —  The  recommendations  of 
Major-Gen.  Herbert,  commanding  the  militia  of 
Canada,  that  the  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Que- 
bec should  be  removed,  for  military  and  other 
reasons,  were  not  acted  upon  by  the  Dominion 
authorities,  but  instead  it  was  decided  to  put 
them  in  a  thorough  state  of  repair,  a  work  which 
was  actively  prosecuted  during  1894. 

In  the  summer  of  1894  a  company  was  formed 
in  Montreal  to  make  arrangements  for  a  world*s 
fair,  proposed  to  be  held  in  that  city  in  1896,  and 
$500,000  was  subscribed. 

During  the  summer  of  1894  it  was  estimated 
that  over  40,000  French  Canadians,  who  had  been 
residing  in  the  New  England  States,  returned  to 
the  province. 
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REFORMED  CHURCHES.  I.  Reformed 
Church  in  America.— The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  statistics  of  this  ("hurch  as  they 
were  reported  to  the  General  Synod  in  June : 
Number  of  churches,  612 ;  of  ministers,  614 ;  of 


families,  54,792  :  of  communicants,  100,811 ;  re- 
ceived on  confession  during  the  year,  6,230; 
number  of  baptisms,  6,178  of  infants  and  1,504 
of  adults ;  of  catechumens,  35,910 ;  of  Sabbath 
schools,  857,  with    an    enrollment  of    114,672 
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pupils.  Amount  of  contributions  to  denomina- 
tional objects,  1178,878;  to  other  objects,  f223,- 
784 :  received  for  congregational  purposes,  $1,- 
047,779.  The  net  increase  of  membership  for 
the  year  was  3,066.  The  report  records  that  the 
churches  of  this  communion  are  now  "scattered 
over  4  States  of  the  Union,  with  a  classis  in 
Arcot,  India,  and  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  4 
languages." 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  General 
Synod  is  the  receiving  of  reports  upon  a  large 
number  of  funds  intrusted  to  its  care  and  man- 
agement. The  total  sura  invested  in  bonds  and 
mortgages,  bonds,  other  projierty,  and  cash  in 
bank  was  $979,088.  Among  the  funds  held 
and  administered  as  such  are:  The  Parochial 
School  fund,  f  11,507;  the  Permanent  Semi- 
nary fund,  $143,921 ;  the  James  Suydam  pro- 
fessorship of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology, 
$60,000 ;  the  James  Suydam  legacy  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  James  Suydam  Hall, 
$20,000;  the  James  Suydam  legacy  for  repair 
and  improvement  of  building  and  grounds  of 
the  Theological  Seminary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
$20,000;  the  James  Suvdam  Fund  for  Repair 
and  Improvement  of  'Professorial  Buildings, 
$11,134;  the  Gardner  A.  Sage  endowment  of 
professorship  of  Old  Testament  Languages  and 
Exegesis,  $50,000 ;  the  Gardner  A.  Sage  endow- 
ment for  maintenance  and  support  of  the  Gard- 
ner A.  Sage  Library,  $35,000 :  the  Gardner  A. 
Sage  endowment  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  Gardner  A.  Sage  Library,  20,000;  the  Gard- 
ner A.  Sage  endowment  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  Peter  Hertzog  Hall,  $25,000; 
the  legacy  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hertzog  for  keeping 
the  Peter  Hertzog  Hall  in  good  order  and  re- 
pair, $10,000;  the  Angelina  Silvernail  fund  for 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  $23,027;  the  Hope  College  Endow- 
ment fund,  $36,568 ;  the  professorship  of  Didac- 
tic Theology  at  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, $30,000;  the  second  professorship  at  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  $12,490 ;  the 
Education  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  devoted 
to  assisting  young  men  in  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  $146,707;  the  Van  Benschoten  fund, 
$19,926*;  the  Aixjot  Theological  Seminary  fund, 
$55,069;  W^idows'  fund,  $83,176;  the  Disabled 
Ministers'  fund,  $62,473;  and  there  are  also 
other  smaller  funds. 

The  Committee  on  Sabbath  Schools  and  Cate- 
chetical Instruction  reported  to  the  General 
Synod  the  number  of  schools  as  857,  and  the 
total  enrollment  as  114.422,  showing  a  gain  of 
4,664  Two  hundred  and  fifty-one  schools  had 
given  $11,468  for  foreign  missions.  The  schools 
had  given  $5,678  for  domestic  missions  and  $1,- 
924  for  the  Church  Building  fund.  Three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  had 
contributed  $2,929  to  foreign  and  $296  to  do- 
mestic missions. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Mis- 
sions and  the  Church  Building  fund,  as  reported 
to  the  General  Synod,  had  been  $67,552.  One 
hundred  and  ninety-one  churches  and  missions, 
or  14  more  than  in' the  previous  year,  had  been 
aided ;  the  salaries  of  128  missionary  pastors  had 
been  supplemented ;  the  number  of  families  in 
the  missionary  churches  had  increased  from  7,739 
to  8,171 ;  the  number  of  communicant  members 


from  10,409  to  11,871 ;  1,091  members  had  been 
added  on  confession ;  and  the  mission  Sunday 
schools  returned  14,378  members. 

Eightv-nine  students  were  returned  as  on  the 
roll  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Board  of  Publication  had  transacted  a 
business  during  the  year  amounting  in  round 
numbers  to  $20,000 ;  while  the  total  of  donations 
had  been  $1,483.  The  board  had  issued  1,288,770 
printed  pages  of  denominational  literature. 

The  whole  amount  received  for  foreign  mis- 
sions was  $106,571.  The  report  related  that 
when  in  order  to  avoid  increase  of  debt  by 
reason  of  the  c<)ntraction  of  income  consequent 
upon  the  financial  stringency,  the  missions 
were  directed  to  reduce  their  expenditures  6^ 
per  cent,  below  the  amounts  asked  for,  some  of 
the  missionaries  voluntarily  cut  down  their 
salaries  and  allowances,  and  others  made  gifts 
rather  than  inflict  a  blow  upon  the  work.  The 
Arabian  mission  had  been  transferred  to  the 
management  and  supervision  of  the  General 
Synod's  Board.  It  was  not,  however,  merged  in 
the  board,  but  continued  its  distinct  organiza- 
tion and  kept  its  own  funds.  The  Woman's 
Board  had  contributed  $27,133  to  the  mission- 
ary work. 

The  General  Synod  met  in  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
June  6.  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Collier,  D.  D.,  was 
chosen  president.  A  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  previous  General  Synod  to  com- 
pare the  old  ana  new  versions  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  made  a  report  reviewing  the  synod- 
ical  history  of  the  new  version,  and  expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  authoritative  origmal  for 
this  Church  was  the  Dutch  version  which  was 
approved  by  the  Synod  of  Dort.  The  Synod 
thereupon  repealed  the  action  of  the  General 
Synod  of  1886  adopting  the  new  version  of  the 
rieidelberg  Catechism  which  had  been  reported 
in  the  Synod  in  1878.  The  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Union  between  the  Reformed  Churches 
in  the  United  States  holding  the  Presbyte- 
rian System  presented  its  report,  upon  which 
the  Synod  resolved  that  pending  the  action 
of  the  classes  the  committee  be  continued,  that 
it  be  authorized  to  meet  with  committees  on 
negotiation  of  other  denominations,  and  that 
further  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  classes  it 
be  instructed  to  print  and  send  to  the  stated 
clerks  of  every  classis  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  of  the  plan  of  federal  union  for  every 
pastor  and  elder.  A  third  professorship—that 
of  Historical  Theology — was  instituted  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  of  the  seminary  was  author- 
ized to  raise  an  endowment  of  $30,000  bv  an 
appeal  to  the  whole  Church.  It  was  ordered 
that  the  General  Synod  share  with  the  several 
Classes  the  power  of  nominating  professors,  and 
that  each  nomination  be  made  by  ballot  after  a 
season  of  prayer.  The  faculty  of  e^ch  of  the 
theological  seminaries  was  given  the  right  to 
appoint  one  of  its  members  as  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Synod.  In  response  to  a  memorial 
calling  its  attention  to  a  volume  on  inspiration 
published  by  ex-Prof.  De  Witt,  formerly  of  one 
of  the  theological  seminaries,  the  Synod  replied 
that  Dr.  De  Witt  had  resigned  his  professorship 
two  years  before,  that  he  was  now  a  member  of 
one  of  the  classes  and  held  no  official  relation  to 
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the  General  Synod,  and  the  consideration  of  the 
matter  did  not  belong  to  this  body.  With  re- 
spect to  a  request  in  the  same  memorial  that 
tne  General  Synod  make  a  deliverance  on  the 
subject  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
answer  was  returned  that  the  declarations  in 
the  standards  were  sufficiently  explicit  upon  this 
point,  and  the  conservative  character  of  the  de- 
nomination was  too  well  known  to  make  such 
an  extra  affirmation  necessary.  A  resolution 
was  afterward  adopted  declaring  that  **  in  view 
of  the  agitation  of  the  hour  and  the  confusions 
in  many  quarters  of  theological  thought,  the 
Synod  deem  it  wise  and  expedient,  at  this  time, 
to  reaffirm  the  constant  testimony  of  our  stand- 
ards to  the  direct  and  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  as  the  word  of  God."  A  new 
paragraph  was  proposed  to  the  classes  to  be 
added  to  the  constitution  of  the  General  Synod, 
specifying  that  the  action  of  that  body  on  all 
matters  that  hare  been  submitted  by  it  to  the 
classes  that  the  mind  of  the  Church  may  be 
fully  ascertained  shall  be  declarative  only.  In 
view  of  the  prevalence  of  lynch  law  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  which  the  Synod  depre- 
cated and  deplored,  the  several  classes  and 
churches  were  requested  to  unite  with  the  moral 
and  religious  press  of  the  country  to  create  a 
controlling  public  opinion  against  it,  and  to  im- 
plore legislatures  and  the  courts  of  justice  so  to 
reform  the  laws  and  modes  of  cnminal  procedure 
that  justice  shall  not  miscarry,  and  that  the 
common  pretext  for  these  summary  and  lawless 
proceedings  may  be  removed.  Resolutions  were 
passed  recognizing  the  crowing  interest  of  the 
Church  in  the  matter  of  systematic  and  organ- 
ized beneHcence  and  commending  it  anew;  re- 
affirming the  loyalty  of  the  Church  "to  the 
sacred  Sabbath  as  divinely  appointed  to  be  uni- 
versally and  perpetually  observed,"  and  advising 
practical  methods  to  protect  it ;  and  reaffirming 
past  utterances  against  the  evil  of  the  drinking 
saloon. 

11.  Reformed  Church  In  South  Africa.— 
The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  occupies  a  unique 
position  in  South  Africa.  It  exceeas  every  other 
religious  institution  of  the  country  in  wealth, 
numbers,  and  scope.  It  is  the  most  venerable 
institution  in  the  country,  its  foundation  there 
having  l)een  contemporaneous  with  the  occupa- 
tion of  Table  valley  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company.  It  has  now  208,692  enrolled  mem- 
bers, 100,000  of  whom  are  registered  as  "con- 
firmed" members.  Its  property  is  valued  at 
more  than  £3,000,000  sterling:  it  has  in  Cape 
Town  alone  property  valued  at  £50,000,  be- 
sides the  Normal  College  and  3  other  insti- 
tutions affiliated,  but  not  directly,  belonging 
to  it.  The  church  buildings  throughout  the 
country  are  very  fine  structures  as  compared 
with  their  surroundings,  and  the  parsonages 
correspond  in  character.  Some  of  the  congrega- 
tions enjoy  enormous  revenues ;  in  some  districts 
the  revenues  are  derived  from  perpetual  quit- 
rents  from  erven.  The  Church  nas  a  fixed  de- 
posit in  bank  exceeding  £109,000,  and  a  floating 
nalance  of  £3,607.  The  pension  funds  for  minis- 
ters and  widows  of  deceased  ministers  amount 
to  £62,764,  while  the  Church  has  several  other 
funds  of  lesser  bulk.  The  annual  revenue  of  the 
Church  in  Cape  Colony  amounts  to  about  £80,000. 


The  educational  institutions  comprise  the  Nor- 
mal College,  through  which  200  students  have 
passed  since  its  foundation,  in  1878 ;  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Stettenbosch,  the  lilissionary 
College  at  Wellington,  and  public  elementary 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  number 
of  seminaries  nave  also  been  established  on  the 
pattern  of  the  famous  academy  at  Mount  Hol- 
yoke.  Missionary  work  is  actively  prosecuted 
among  the  heathen.  The  piety  of  the  people  of 
the  Church  is  described  as  being  marked  by  a 
supreme  regard  for  the  Bible  and  a  high  spiritu- 
ality. The  synod  was  organized  in  1824.  Its 
last  meeting  was  held  in  November,  1894.  The 
Rev.  Andrew  Murray  was  chosen  president  for 
the  sixth  time.  An  overture  was  presented  in 
favor  of  giving  members  of  congregations  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  ministers  and  elders,  who 
are  now  chosen  by  the  consistory ;  but  the  synod 
refused  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the 
subject.  Petitions  were  offered  asking  that  mai^ 
riage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  permitted  by 
recent  colonial  legislation,  be  declared  illegal; 
but  the  action  sought  was  not  taken. 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  The 
reports  made  from  the  several  synods  of  this 
Church  to  the  General  Council  included  the  fol- 
lowing statistical  items :  In  the  Canadian  Synod 
14  parishes,  956  communicants,  and  unincum- 
bered property  valued  at  f  62,000;  in  the  New 
York  and  rhiladelphia  Synod,  24  parishes,  4,401 
communicants,  value  of  unincumbered  property 
1990,100,  amount  of  offerings  f  117,543;  in  the 
Chicago  Synod,  17  parishes,  2,809  communicants, 
value  of  unincumbered  property  $324,520.  amount 
of  offerings  $27,630 ;  in  the  Synod  of  the  South, 
7  parishes,  434  communicants,  value  of  unincum- 
bered property  $43,800;  in  the  missionary  juris- 
diction 01  the  Northwest,  3  parishes.  477  com- 
municants, value  of  unincumbered  propertv 
$79,600 ;  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pacific,  4 
parishes,  254  communicants,  value  of  unincum- 
bered property  $15,100 ;  in  the  special  missionary 
jurisdiction  of  the  South,  41  parishes,  1,900  com- 
municants, value  of  property  $15,127 :  total,  121 
parishes,  10,534  communicants,  value  of  unin- 
cumbered property  $1,640,597 ;  increase  since  the 
previous  Greneral  Council,  11  parishes,  more  than 
500  communicants,  and  $143,885  of  property. 

The  mission  in  India  returned  3  European 
workers,  1  native  preacher,  10  Bible  readers  and 
teachers,  7  teachers,  17  schools,  and  1  orphanage 
with  30  children. 

The  fourteenth  General  Council  met  in  Chi- 
cago, III.,  June  6.  Bishop  Campbell  was  chosen 
presiding  bishop.  The  bishops  reported  concern- 
ing the  growth  and  condition  of  the  churches  m 
their  several  jurisdictions.  Bishop  Fellows  an- 
nounced that  the  property  and  good  will  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Publication  Society  (Limit- 
ed) had  been  presented  to  the  General  Council 
through  him  as  presiding  bishop  at  the  previous 
meeting.  The  property  was  valued  at  more  than 
$8,(X)0,  and  it  was  stipulated  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  transfer  that  the  East  and  the  West 
should  be  equally  represented  in  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  society.  A  new  canon,  passed  by 
the  previous  General  Council  for  ratification,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
(Church,  was  approved  and  made  effective,  direct- 
ing that  **no  presbyter  coming  from  any  other 
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evangelical  Church  into  this  Church  who  has 
been  previously  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  shall  be  reordained  by  the  authorities  of 
this  Church."  The  question  of  what  version  of 
the  Psalter  should  be  used  in  the  services  of  the 
Church  called  forth  a  discussion  of  some  length, 
resulting  in  the  decision  that  the  Psalter  of  the 
Bishop's  Version  be  adopted,  with  the  rubric  per- 
mitting the  minister  to  shorten  it  at  his  discre- 
tion. A  letter  was  read  from  P.  X.  Eldridge, 
Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church  in  England,  representing  that  the  breach 
in  the  ranks  of  that  body  had  oeen  healed,  and 
the  two  divisions  were  now  united. 

REUNION  OF  CHRISTENDOM.  The  in- 
formal conferences  on  the  Reunion  of  Christen- 
dom, which  have  been  held  during  two  or  three 
years  past  at  Grindelwald  and  Lucerne,  Switz- 
erland, were  resumed  in  August,  1894,  at  Grin- 
delwald, the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  S.  Lunn,  their  origi- 
nator, presiding.  Two  days  were  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  by  voluntary  rep- 
resentatives of  the  English  Episcopal,  fletho- 
dist,  and  other  nonconformist  Churches.  Dean 
Lefroy,  of  the  Church  of  England,  defined  3 
points  to  be  remembered  in  the  discussions: 
that  under  present  conditions  it  was  impossible 
to  have  peac^  with  Rome;  that  the  noncon- 
formists of  England  had  not  proj)ounded  any 
series  of  propositions  for  reunion  similar  to  the 
Lambeth  propositions  of  the  Church  of  England 
(see'* Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1888,  page  16); 
and  that  never  since  the  Reformation  had  there 
been  such  a  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace  as  was  shown  in 
some  of  the  English  conventions.  The  speaker 
held  that  whatever  difficulties  there  might  be 
in  the  way  of  reunion,  they  were  not  so  great  as 
the  need  for  reunion,  and  he  specified  several 
points  as  showing  this  need.  The  Dean  of 
Bristol  maintained  that  varietv  is  compatible 
with  unity  in  Church  life  as  well  as  in  the  nat- 
ural world  ;  men  who  diflfered  conscientiously 
could  not  be  united  by  ignoring  but  by  recog- 
nizing their  differences.  With  regard  to  the 
*'  Historic  Episcopate,"  the  acknowledgment  of 
which  is  insisted  upon  in  the  Lambeth  articles, 
he  recognized  the  validity  of  a  ministry  which 
God  had  blessed  visibly  to  the  promotion  of  his 
Church  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Berry  (nonconformist)  premised 
that  in  the  true  spiritual  sense  there  can 
be  only  one  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  one 
in  Christ,  whatever  the  forms  as  to  organiza- 
tion, faith,  and  service.  In  view  of  that  unity 
it  was  legitimate  and  imperative  to  exhibit  it  to 
the  world  in  oneness  of  body.  Reunion  could 
not  be  achieved  by  the  expression  of  gracious 
sentiments,  though  they  would  create  the  neces- 
sary atmosphere ;  nor  by  hiding  or  minimizing 
all  the  points  at  issue  around  wnich  sacred  con- 
victions on  both  sides  had  grown ;  nor  in  infor- 
mal expressions  of  opinion  in  speeches  governed 
as  to  form  and  time  by  the  rules  of  public  dis- 
cussion. It  must  be  dealt  with  by  a  selected 
conference,  appointed  by  the  Churches  of  Eng- 
land. (Other  speakers  did  not  agree  to  the 
proposition  for  a  conference.)  Dr.  Berry  spoke 
of  the  Lambeth  proposals  as  being  most  gra- 
cious and  generous  and  broad-minded.  While 
many,  if  not  all,    the  free  churches  were    in 


agreement  with  respect  to  the  first  3  proposals, 
they  could  not  accept  the  clause  dealing  with 
the  historic  episcopate.  They  did  not  know 
what  it  meant.  Tne  Rev.  W.  S.  Swayne,  vicar 
of  Walsall,  urged  nonconformists  to  close  their 
ranks;  then  when  they  were  united  the  Church 
of  England  would  be  able  to  deal  with  them 
for  the  purpose  of  reunion.  Mr.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes  deemed  the  phrase  "historic  episco- 
pate "  in  the  Lambeth  proposals  a  very  happy 
one.  By  using  it,  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican 
communion  committed  themselves  to  an  appeal 
to  history,  and  that  was  all  the  nonconformists 
ever  asked  for.  He  spoke  of  the  Lambeth  pro- 
posals as  being  "  singularly  generous."  If  An- 
glicans in  the  past  had  yielded  as  much  as  was 
conceded  in  the  Lambeth  proposals  there  would 
never  have  been  any  dissent  m  England.  The 
nonconformist  ministers,  however,  would  never 
accept,  in  any  scheme  for  reunion,  any  arrange- 
ment that  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  had 
been  impostors.  It  was  impossible  to  require 
that  those  who  had  already  received  ordination 
should  be  reordained.  On  the  following  day  a 
reunion  of  Methodists  of  different  branches  was 
held  to  discuss  the  question  of  reunion  from  the 
Methodist  point  of  view. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  a  New  England  State, 
one  of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution May  29,  1790;  area,  1,250  sauare  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial 
census,  was  68,825  in  1790;  69,122  in  1800;  76,- 
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931  in  1810;  83,015  in  1820;  97,199  in  1830; 
108,830  in  1840;  147,545  in  1850;  174,620  in 
1860;  217,353  in  1870;  276,531  in  1880;  and 
345,506  in  1890.  Capitals,  Newport  and  Provi- 
dence. 

^rovernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  D.  Russell 
Brown,  Republican  ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Mel- 
ville Bull,  succeeded  by  Edwin  R.  Allen;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  George  H.  Utter,  succeeded  by 
Charles  P.  Bennett ;  General  Treasurer,  Samuel 
Clark;  State  Auditor  and  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner, Albert  C.  Landers;  Attorney-General, 
Robert  W.  Burbank,  succeeded  by  Edward  C. 
Dubois;  Railroad  Commissioner,  Edward  S. 
Freeman ;  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools, 
Thomas  B.  Stock  well;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
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preme  Court,  Charles  Matteson  ;  Associate  Jus- 
tices, Pardon  E.  Tiliinghast,  John  H.  Stiness, 
George  A.  Wilbur,  Horatio  Rogers,  and  William 
W.  Douglas. 

Finances.— The  funded  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1894, 
was  1699,000,  and  the  amount  of  debt  paid  since 
Jan.  1 ,1894,  was  $683,000 ;  leaving  the  amount  of 
bonds  outstanding  not  presented  for  payment 
$17,000,  against  which  there  was  cash  on  deposit 
to  pay  said  bonds  amounting  to  $28,035.06, 
showing  an  excess  of  sinking  fund  equivalent  to 
$11,035.06.  The  amount  of  bonds  issued  for  the 
construction  of  the  Statehouse  is  $1,500,000; 
amount  received  for  interest,  $12,990.69  ;  amount 
.received  for  rents  on  condemned  lands  and 
houses,  $1,959.02;  total,  $1,514,949.71.  Amount 
of  sundry  payments  to  Statehouse  Commission, 
$17,770.25,  making  a  balance  to  Statehouse  con- 
stniction  loan  account  of  $1,497,179.46.  The 
Statehouse  construction  loan  sinking  fund  ac- 
count is  as  follows :  To  amount  received  from 
premiums  on  bonds,  $88,200;  to  amount  re- 
ceived from  interest  on  investments,  $2,240; 
total,  $90,440.  The  receipts  during  1894  were 
$1,334,727.17,  and  the  expenditures  were  $1,306,- 
715.72,  leaving  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expend- 
itures, $28,011.45,  which  with  the  balance  in 
treasury  on  Jan.  1,  1894  ($194,849.31),  leaves  a 
balance  in  treasury  on  Jan.  1, 1895,  of  $222,860.- 
76.  The  actual  excess  of  current  receipts  over 
current  expenditures  is  $45,781.70,  and  the  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  is  increased  to  a  correspond- 
ing extent.  The  old  war  debt  is  canceled,  and 
there  is  a  balance  in  its  sinking  fund  of  $11,- 
035.06,  which  will  probably  be  transferred  to  the 
sinking  fund  of  the  Statehouse  construction 
loan.  To  the  credit  fund  of  that  loan  there  is 
now  $90,440,  received  from  premiums  on  bonds 
and  interest  on  investment,  and  the  General 
Treasurer  has  established  a  sinking  fund  and  ap- 
portioned thereto  an  annual  sum  of  $50,000. 

LegisIatiTe  Session. — The  General  Assem- 
bly, elected  in  1893,  convened  in  Providence  on 
Jan.  30,  and  continued  in  session  until  May  25. 
The  Legislature  stood  as  follows  :  Senate — Re- 

f>ublicans  23,  Democrats  14;  House — Repub- 
icans  32,  Democrats  40;  giving  a  Republican 
majority  of  1  on  joint  ballot.  Promptly  on  as- 
sembling the  following  resolution  of  adjourn- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  House : 
That  this  House  hereby  adjourns  until  Auff.  19, 

1893,  then  until  Aug.  21, 1898,  and  so  on  at  each  ad- 
journment over  one  legislative  day   until  Jan.  30, 

1894,  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon. 

This  practically  adjourned  the  House  for  an 
hour,  with  a  view  to  making  the  sessions  of  1893 
at  Newport  legal.  The  original  adjournment 
from  Newport  was,  by  a  mistake,  a  week  ahead. 

The  Governor's  message  was  submitted  to  the 
Legislature.     It  began  with  these  words : 

We  are  assembled  in  accordance  with  the  executive 
proclamation  issued  by  virtue  of  the  authonty  con- 
tained in  the  State  Constitution.  The  exercise  of  that 
prerogative  followed  a  legislative  complication  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  the  State  and  unfore- 
seen in  many  of  its  important  details  bv  the  framere 
of  our  fundamental  law.  Our  highest  judiciary  has 
sustained  the  expediency  and  lecrality  of  my  action 
in  adjourning  the  General  Assembly,  but  the  circum- 
stances whicn  evoked  the  performance  of  that  duty 
have  not  lost  their  paramount  importance. 

I  commend  to  vour  careful  attention  and  recom- 


mend for  your  guidance,  the  review  of  the  oontroveray 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  absuniing  that  equity  and 
rea.son  will  prevail,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  (peo- 
ple will  not  be  sacriticed,  I  have  deemed  it  advisable 
to  continue  the  custom  of  presenting  a  survey  of  the 
year's  work  in  the  State  departments,  together  with 
suggestions  of  legislation  needed. 

The  House  referred  the  message  to  the  judi- 
ciary committee,  who  discussed  the  matter  in  8 
long  report  and  recommended  the  following 
resolutions : 

Where<M^  A  document  styled  "  Annual  message  ol 
the  Governor,"  bearing  the  signature  of  1).  Rus^i^ell 
Brown,  has  been  communicated  to  this  House  from 
tlie  Honorable  Senate,  and 

Whereas^  The  House  knows  of  no  provision,  either 
of  constitutional  or  statute  law,  by  virtue  of  which  a 
person  who,  so  far  as  is  known  to  this  House,  was  not 
elected  Governor  of  this  State  either  at  the  State 
election  in  1893  or  by  the  cfrand  committee  at  the 
succeeding  annual  session  of  the  General  Aasemhly, 
has  a  right  to  send  a  message  to  this  General  Assem- 
bly, except  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  petition; 
tlierefore, 

Resolved^  That  the  said  document  be, and  is  liereby 
respectfully  referred  to  the  Honorable  Senate,  ancl 
that  a  copy  be  communicated  therewith. 

A  resolution  inviting  His  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Senate  to  join  the  House  in  grand 
committee,  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the  bal- 
lots cast  at  the  last  annual  election  and  of  usher- 
ing into  office  whatever  persons,  if  any,  were  at 
that  time  elected,  was  adopted,  and  two  dates 
were  named  in  resolutions ;  out  as  the  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  that  the  present  executive 
was  acting  legally,  the  Senate  refused  to  meet 
in  grand  committee.  A  proposition  advanced 
in  the  caucus  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Legislature  suggested  the  calling  of  a  Congres- 
sional committee  of  investigation.  The  Demo- 
cratic claim  has  steadily  been  that  the  Senate  is 
violating  the  Constitution  of  the  State  in  refus- 
ing to  count  the  ballots  cast  at  the  last  State 
election ;  that  with  the  ballots  hidden  somewhere 
and  the  Senate  refusing  to  meet  the  House  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  State  officers,  a  republic- 
an form  of  Government  was  not  in  existence  in 
Rhode  Island.  The  opinion  of  the  Democratic 
attorneys  without  an  exception  was  that  the  le- 
gal position  of  their  party  was  a  good  one,  not- 
withstanding the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Open  statements  were  made  by  the 
Democrats  that  the  Senate  was  in  rebellion,  that 
the  alleged  usurpation  of  the  offices  by  the  Re- 
publicans, made  possible  by  Gov.  Brown's  ad- 
journment of  the  Legislature,  was  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  that  that 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  guarantees  a  republican  form  of  Govern- 
ment to  every  State  was  disregarded. 

Accordinglv  a  proposition  was  submitted  to 
the  caucus  which  provided  that  an  opinion  be 
secured  from  Attorney-General  Olney  as  to 
whether  the  present  condition  in  Rhode  Island 
constitutes  a  republican  form  of  government. 

This  action  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
House,  and  therefore  until  March  13  its  business 
was  of  no  special  importance,  especially  as  it  had 
refused  to  accept  business  from  the  Senate. 
Bills  emanating  from  the  House  were  on  that 
date  accepted  by  the  Senate,  and  the  deadlock 
was  thereby  raised.  The  appropriation  bill  was 
the  most  important  measure  under  consideration^ 
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and  it  was  passed.  Other  important  measures 
considered  and  passed  by  the  House  were  the 
following :  The  an ti vaccination  bill  (defeated  in 
the  Senate),  the  factory  inspection  bill,  the  bill 
making  nine  hours  a  legal  day's  work  (action 
postponed  in  the  Senate),  and  the  bill  urging 
upon  Congress  to  permanently  establish  the  war 
college  in  Newport.  Among  the  acts  passed 
were  the  following :  Exempting  the  jaroperty  of 
educational  and  charitable  institutions  from 
taxation;  compelling  the  sale  of  nuts,  shelled 
beans,  and  berries  by  dry  measure;  appointing 
a  commission  of  inland  fisheries ;  compelling  the 
militia  to  perform  camp  duty  each  summer; 
prohibiting  illegal  carnal  knowledge  of  girls 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  prohibiting  trout 
fishing  between  April  1  and  July  15;  concerning 
a  more  efficient  prevention  of  cruelty  to  chil- 
dren ;  providing  for  the  election  of  representa- 
tives in  Congress  by  a  plurality  vote ;  providing 
for  the  safety  of  women  and  children  in  mercan- 
tile industries  and  manufacturing  establishments; 
restraining  gambling  and  pool  selling;  for  the 
protection  of  railroad  employees;  and  for  the  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  the  fishing  in- 
dustries. 

The  May  session  was  convened  in  Newport  on 
May  29,  and  continued  until  June  13.  The 
House  promptly  organized,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  two  years  assembled  with  the  Senate  in  grand 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  canvassing  the 
votes  for  State  officers.  The  House  chose  as  its 
Speaker  Samuel  W.  K.  Allen.  On  June  12 
George  P.  Wetmore  was  chosen  United  States 
Senator  for  a  term  of  six  years,  in  place  of 
Nathan  F.  Dixon.  There  was  no  opposition,  and 
Mr.  Wetmore  received  100  votes  out  of  a  possi- 
ble 109.  Among  the  measures  enacted  at  this 
session  were  the  following :  Prohibiting  lotteries 
and  policy  lotteries ;  for  the  protection  of  navi- 
gation by  removal  of  wrecks,  etc. ;  prohibiting  the 
taking  of  oysters  between  May  15  and  Sept.  15 ; 
authorizing  the  construction  of  certain  buildings 
and  otherwise  fitting  up  a  permanent  State 
camp  ground;  estabiishmg  and  defining  the 
lien  of  warehousemen ;  also  numerous  acts  per- 
t4iining  to  the  laws  of  Providence,  especially 
concerning  buildings,  sewers,  streets,  and  water- 
ing the  streets. 

Insarance. — The  State  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner's report  for  1893  shows  that  there  were 
102  companies  doing  fire  and  marine  insur- 
ance busmess  in  the  State.  Of  the  stock  fire 
and  marine  insurance  companies  of  Rhode  Island 
there  are  3,  representing  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$900,000.  The  total  amount  of  their  fire  risks  in 
force  Dec.  31,  1893,  was  $182,000,827;  marine 
and  inland  risks  in  force  on  the  same  date, 
$4,354,187,  or  a  decrease  of  over  $3,000,000  in 
each  case  in  comparison  with  the  returns  for 
1892.  The  losses  paid  show  an  increase  of  more 
than  $18,000  over  1892.  There  were  17  Rhode 
Island  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  1893.  The  business  of  these  com- 
panies for  the  year  shows  an  increase  in  risks  of 
$28,177,375  in  comparison  with  1892,  an  increase 
in  losses  paid  of  over  $500,000;  an  increase  in 
liabilities  of  $181,583,  and  a  decrease  in  surplus 
of  $336,166.  During  the  January  session  of 
1894  12  new  companies  were  incorporated.  On 
Dec.  31  there  were  88  fire  and  marine  companies 


of  other  States  and  countries  transacting  busi- 
ness. Of  this  number  55  are  stock,  8  mutual, 
and  25  United  States  branches  of  foreign  com- 
panies. The  55  stock  companies  report  a  to- 
tal stock  capital  of  $37,910,075,  a  decrease  of 
$2,500,000;  premiums  received,  $72,617,800, 
an  increase  of  $247,515;  fire  losses  paid,  $49,- 
426,224,  an  increase  of  $3,975,818;  fire  risks 
written,  $7,989,066,744,  a  decrease  of  $174,605,- 
699 ;  fire  risks  in  force,  $9,619,106,800,  a  decrease 
of  over  $190,000,000.  Thirteen  of  these  com- 
panies report  a  decrease  in  marine  risks  written 
of  $3,961,882;  marine  losses  paid,  $3,083,898,  an 
increase  of  $480,905. 

Savings  Banks. — The  total  amount  of  de- 
posits in  institutions  for  savings  on  Nov.  14, 
1894,  was  $67,444,117.14.  The  number  of  de- 
positors, 131,623.  The  total  deposits  in  trust 
companies,  participation  account,  on  Nov.  14, 
1894,  was  $8,829,247.46.  The  number  of  depos- 
itors, 5,390. 

Edacation. — The  number  of  children  enrolled 
during  the  year  in  public  schools  was  55,671,  an 
increase  of  1,976.  In  addition  15,195  have  re- 
ceived instruction  in  67  private  institutions,  in- 
cluding kindergarten  and  parochial  schools.  The 
expenditures  during  the  year  were  $1,629,163.57, 
of  which  sum  $439,549.93  was  for  buildings  and 
equipment.  Of  the  total  expenditure,  $277,- 
069.72  was  drawn  directly  from  the  treasury,  and 
$1,352,093.85  was  furnished  from  the  treasuries 
of  cities,  towns,  and  districts.  The  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation expects  to  begin  the  new  normal  school 
early  in  the  spring.  Plans  and  specifications 
have  been  accept^  and  the  site  determined 
upon.  It  will  be  on  Smith's  Hill,  adjacent  to 
the  new  Statehouse.  At  the  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  there  was  an  attendance  of  51  pupils.  The 
expense  of  maintenance  was  $13,163.28.  Of  the 
special  appropriation  $986.92  was  expended  in 
the  introduction  of  the  Sloyd  system  of  manual 
training  and  the  teaching  of  printing.  There 
are  18  pupils  at  the  Peftins  institute  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston,  and  11  at  the  Waverly 
School  for  Feeble  Minded.  By  the  terms  of  the 
compromise  resolution,  passed  at  the  January 
session,  providing  for  a  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Brown  University  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  the  lat- 
ter institution  has  come  into  possession  of  the 
Morrill  fund,  amounting  to  over  $85,000,  which 
carries  with  it  an  annual  appropriation  from  the 
United  States  Government  of  $25,000.  The  Gen- 
eral Treasurer  also  holds  in  trust  for  the  college 
the  sum  of  $50,000,  representing  the  funds  of  the 
land  grant  act  of  1862.  These  funds  will  enable 
the  college  to  increase  its  equipment,  enlarge  its 
courses  of  study,  and  to  open  its  doors  to  a  larger 
number  of  students.  At  its  first  commencement, 
in  June,  17  students  were  graduated;  40  new 
students  entered  in  the  autumn. 

Railroads.— The  annual  report  of  the  Rail- 
road Commissioner  shows  that  the  capital  stock 
of  the  steam  roads  owned  and  operated  in  Rhode 
Island  is  $85,527,375,  an  increase  of  $5,608,825; 
their  total  property  and  assets  is  $147,280,397.02, 
an  increase  of  $10,756,698.50 ;  their  indebtedness 
is  $57,696,704.40,  an  increase  of  $8,296,697.66. 
The  number  of  passengers  carried  was  52,826,- 
331,  a  loss  of  4,921,875;  total  number  of  tons  of 
merchandise  transported,  11,811,582,  a  decrease 
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of  2,724,887»  every  road  reporting  a  decrease  ex- 
cept the  Narragansett  Pier  Railroad.  The  av- 
erage number  of  persons  employed  was  2,087,  a 
decrease  of  247.  The  receipts  were  133,990,067 ; 
total  expenditures,  $80,359,762.68 ;  net  earnings, 
$3,630,307.09.  a  decrease  c  f  $1,715,853.28.  There 
are  8  electric  roads  in  the  State  with  123  miles  of 
track.  Their  capital  stock  is  $3,239,500;  their 
property  and  assets  is  reported  as  $6,482,772.82, 
increase  $1,576,923.76.  Their  indebtedness  is 
$2,641,931.90;  receipts,  $1,470,324.43;  expendi- 
tures, $1,285,499.23;  net  earnings,  $184,824.50, 
decrease  $26,374.31.  They  carried  29,540,426 
passengers,  an  increase  of  1,759,603. 

Labor. — The  factory  inspectors  appointed  on 
June  15  promptly  began  their  work  and  visited 
281  establishments  employing  50,964  adults  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  4,900  children  under  that 
age.  These  figures  include  all  the  cotton,  woolen, 
and  worsted  mills  and  nearly  all  other  manufac- 
turing establishments,  besitles  many  mercantile 
houses.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  em- 
ployment of  minors,  the  location  and  protection 
of  machinery  and  gearing,  safety  of  elevators, 
lighting,  ventilating,  sanitary  condition,  and  the 
provision  of  seats.  The  law  provides  that  no 
child  under  twelve  years  of  age  snail  be  employed, 
and  that  employers  shall  keep  a  register  of  every 
person  employed  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  The 
mspectors  And  that  while  the  employers  are  will- 
ing to  conform  to  this  provision  tiey  have  to  rely 
upon  the  statements  of  parents  or  guardians  as 
to  the  ages  of  children.  Unfortunately  such 
statements,  prompted  by  a  desire  to  increase  the 
family  earnings,  are  often  incorrect.  It  was  to 
provide  against  such  evasion  that  chapter  649  of 
the  Public  Laws  with  its  requirements  regard- 
ing school  certificates  and  the  appointment  and 
duties  of  truant  oflScers  was  enacted.  This  law 
seems  to  have  no  existence  for  many  towns.  In 
general,  the  factory  inspectors  find  'the  employ- 
ers desirous  of  complying  with  the  new  law. 

Political. — The  Prohibitionists  met  in  con- 
vention in  Providence  on  Feb.  22  and  passed 
resolutions  as  follow : 

They  declared  the  principle  of  the  party  to  be  a 
continued  %lit  against  the  liquor  nuisance.  They 
declared  for  the  eniancipation  of  women  and  advo- 
cated woman  Huflraf^e.  The  doings  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  parties  were  styled  "a  ludi- 
crous and  dispuHtinar  exhibition  of  peanut  politics." 
The  opinions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
declannj?  that  the  State  courts  were  renponsible  for 
the  existence  of  the  liquor  traffic  were  indorsed. 
They  demanded  that  the  tariff  question  be  placed  in 
the  nands  of  thoroujfhly  reliable  business  men,  and 
that  all  tarifi  legislation  bo  given  an  opportunity  to 
be  tried. 

The  following  State  ticket  was  then  nomi- 
nated:  For  Governor,  Henry  B.  Metcalf;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Allen  A.  Fowler  :  Secretary  of 
State,  Dr.  Benjamin  Greene;  Attorney-General, 
James  A.  Williams ;  and  General  Treasurer,  B. 
D.  Helm. 

The  Republican  State  ('onvention  was  held  in 
Providence  on  March  15,  and  it  named  the  fol-. 
lowing  ticket:  Governor,  D.  Russell  Brown: 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Edward  R.  Allen ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  C-harles  P.  Bennett;  Attorney- 
General,  Edward  C.  Dubois ;  and  Geheral  Treas- 
urer, Samuel  Clark.  A  platform  was  adopted 
containing  the  following  clauses : 


In  the  light  of  recent  events  and  surrounded  hv 
existing  conditions,  we  emphatically  reassert  that  ft 
is  the  flrst  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  promote  the  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

To  this  end  the  protection  system  must  be  pre- 
served. It  has  created  and  stimulated  our  diversified 
industries;  it  has  opened  the  broadest  avenues  to 
labor  and  capital :  it  nas  made  America  the  Icadin^r 
nation  of  the  world  in  mining,  in  airriculture,  and  In 
manufacturing ;  it  has  placed  the  American  lal>orer 
far  above  the  wage  earners  of  any  other  country ;  and 
it  has  achieved  for  us  a  success  in  material  'devel- 
opment the  most  illustrious  of  modem  or  ancient 
times. 

We  call  attention  to  tlie  attitude  of  the  Democratic 
majority  in  Congress  on  the  questions  of  finance  and 
sound  currency,  and  to  their  self-confessed  inability 
to  legislate  intelligently  upon  them.  Unable  to  coni*- 
prehend  the  aims  of  honest  bimetallism,  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  is  seeking?  to  increase  the  number  of  dol- 
lars, regardless  of  their  value. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held 
in  Providence  on  March  20,  when  the  following 
ticket  was  nominated :  For  Governor.  David  S. 
Barker,  Jr.;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Dalton  E. 
Young;  Secretary  of  State,  John  J.  Heffeman : 
Attorney-General,  Clarence  A.  Aldrich ;  and 
General  Treasurer,  John  G.  Perry.  A  platform 
deprecating  the  unwise  legislation  of  the  Re- 
puolican  party  in  its  tariff  and  coinacre  laws, 
demanding  free  raw  materials  for  manufactures, 
and  after  commending  the  action  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Legislature,  it  accepted  the  following 
paragraph : 

The  important  issues  which  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  have  to  settle  in  the  pending  politic4il  contest 
are  these : 

Shall  a  millionaire  New  Yorker  with  only  a  par- 
tial residence  in  our  summer  capital  be  permitted  to 
make  open  and  unblushini?  purchase  of  the  United 
States  senatorsliip  in  combination  with  an  ambitious 
man  who,  having  once  been  elected  Governor  of 
the  State,  has  perpetuated  himself  in  ofiice  for  a  year 
beyond  tne  time  for  which  he  was  chosen  by  lawless 
dcflance  of  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  who  now 
seeks  a  further  lease  of  power  by  means  of  such  com- 
bination ? 

We  therefore  demand  that  after  an  election  has 
been  held  adequate  machinery  shall  be  provided  for 
the  counting  ot  the  votes  cast.,  and  that  tne  Constitu- 
tion shall  be  so  revised  that  no  one  man  or  set  of  men 
shall  be  able  to  prevent  this  plain  duty. 

The  People's  party  named  as  their  candidates 
for  State  officers  the  following:  Governor, 
Henry  A.  Burlingame;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Charles  H.  Sawyer:  Secretarv  of  State,  James 
B.  Allen ;  Attorney-General.  iWnjamin  Greene ; 
and  Treasurer,  Randall  A.  Kennison. 

The  Socialist- Labor  party,  with  the  exception 
of  a  candidate  for  Attorney-General,  namea  the 
following  ticket :  Governor,  Charles  G.  Baylor; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  James  Jefferson;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Patrick  Mulligan;  General  Treas- 
urer, John  Lanin. 

The  election  was  held  on  April  4,  when,  in 
addition  to  State  ofilcers,  a  new  General  As- 
sembly was  chosen.  The  result  was  a  complete 
Republican  victory.  The  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, Mr.  Brown,  received  a  plurality  of  6,255, 
and  his  vote  was  the  largest  ever  cast  for 
any  executive  officer  in  Rhode  Island.  Never- 
theless he  ran  behind  every  other  candidate  but 
one  on  his  ticket,  Dubois,  for  Attorney-General, 
being  the  only  Republican  to  get  a  smaller  vote. 
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The  largest  Tote  and  the  largest  plurality  were 
obtained  by  Mr.  Bennett,  Republican  candidate 
for  Secretary  of  State,  his  plurality  being  9,629 
and  his  total  vote  30,231.  This  is  the  largest  vote 
eyer  cast  for  any  elective  officer  in  the  State. 
The  total  vote  cast  for  Governor  was  55,136.  Com- 
I)ared  with  last  year,  this  total  is  7,922  larger. 

The  vote  for  Governor  was  as  follows :  Brown, 
Republican,  29,179;  Baker,  Democrat,  22,924; 
Metcalf,  Prohibitionist,  2,217 ;  Baylor,  Socialist- 
Labor,  593 ;  and  Burlingame,  Populist,  223. 

The  General  Assembly  elected  was  as  follows : 
Senate — Republicans  32,  Democrats  3,  Independ- 
ent 1 ;  House— Republicans  69,  Democrats  3. 

A  Republican  convention  was  held  in  Provi- 
dence on  Oct.  11,  when  Melville  Bull  was  named 
as  candidate  for  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  Warren  O.  Arnold  for  the  Second 
Congressional  District. 

A  Democratic  convention  was  held  in  Provi- 
dence on  Oct.  18,  when  Oscar  Lapham  was 
chosen  as  candidate  for  the  First  Congressional 
District  and  Charles  H.  Page  for  the  Second 
Congressional  District.  Mr.  rage  declined,  and 
Dr.  Lucius  C.  F.  Garvin  was  named. 

At  the  election  held  on  Nov.  6,  both  Republi- 
can candidates  were  elected  by  larg^  majorities, 
in  a  reduced  vote.  Mr.  Buirs  plurality  was 
4.130  and  Mr.  Arnold's  4,912.  The  Labor  party, 
the  Populists,  and  the  Prohibitionists  had  can- 
didates, each  of  whom  received  a  few  hundred 
votes.  At  the  municipal  elections  held  later  at 
different  places  in  the  State  the  Republican  can- 
didates were  for  the  most  part  successful. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  The 
eighty-fourth  birthday  and  the  sixteenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  coronation  of  Leo  XIII,  the  celebration 
of  which  took  place  March  2,  was  marked  with 
evidence  of  a  better  feeling  between  Vatican  and 
Quirinal  than  has  been  known  for  years.  The 
^irit  of  friendliness  continued  to  grow  through- 
out the  year.  Premier  Crispins  secretary^  visited 
Cardinal  Rampalia  in  September — the  nrst  Ital- 
ian official  to  enter  the  Pope's  palace  since 
1870 — an  act  that  led  to  a  series  of  negotiations 
that  settled  many  vexed  questions,  among 
them  the  establishment  of  an  apostolic  prefec- 
ture in  Massowah  and  the  approval  by  King 
Humbert  of  the  Pope's  appointment  of  Cardinw 
Sarto  as  Patriarch  of  Venice.  The  latter  had 
been  the  subject  of  a  long-standing  disagree- 
ment. Premier  Crispi,  as  if  to  emphasize  the  de- 
sire for  peace,  publicly  congratulated  Cardinal 
Sanfelice,  Archbishop  of  Naples,  who  had  consent- 
ed to  appear  upon  the  same  platform  with  him, 
b^  permission  of  the  Pope,  and  summoned  the 
aid  of  the  Church  in  the  effort  to  stamp  out  the 
growing  power  of  anarchy. 

The  papal  encyclical  on  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures contains  special  instructions,  and  urges  the 
preservation  of  all  documentary  evidencas  of 
earlv  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  translation  and 
publication,  in  the  widest  but  most  prudent 
form,  of  the  inspired  writings.  The  full  text  of 
the  encyclical,  which  was  dated  Nov.  18,  1893, 
and  was  written  by  the  Pope's  own  hand,  was  read 
in  the  Catholic  churches  of.  the  world  on  Jan. 
1.   Summarizing  the  instructions,  Leo  XIII  says : 

In  order  that  all  these  endeavors  and  cxertionR  may 
really  prove  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  the  Bible, 
let  scholars  keep  steadfastly  to  the  pnociples  which 


we  have  in  this  letter  laid  down.  Let  them  loyally 
hold  that  God,  the  Creator  and  Buler  of  all  things,  is 
also  the  author  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  therefore 
nothing  can  be  proved  either  by  physical  science  or 
archaeoloi^y  winch  can  really  contradict  the  Scrip- 
tures, li,  then,  apparent  contradiction  be  met  with, 
everv  etfort  should  be  made  to  remove  it.  Judicious 
theologians  and  commentators  should  be  consulted  as 
to  what  is  the  true  or  most  probable  meaning  of  the 
passage  in  discussion,  and  tlie  hostile  arifuiuents 
should  be  carefully  weighed.  Even  if  the  difficulty 
is  after  all  not  cleared  up  and  the  discrepancy  seems 
to  remain,  the  contest  must  not  be  abandoned ;  truth 
can  not  contradict  truth,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
some  mistake  has  been  made  either  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sacred  words  or  in  the  polemical  discus- 
sion itself;  and  if  no  such  mistake  can  be  detected, 
we  must  then  suspend  judgment  for  the  time  being. 
There  have  been  objections  without  number  perse- 
veringly  directed  against  the  Scripture  for  many  a 
long  year,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  futile  and 
are  now  never  heard  of;  and  not  unfrequently  inter- 
pretations have  been  placed  on  certain  passages  of 
Scripture  (not  belonging  to  the  rule  of  faith  or  morals) 
which  have  been  rectified  by  more  careful  investiga- 
tions. As  time  goes  on,  mistaken  views  die  and  dis- 
appear, but  *'  truth  remaineth  and  groweth  stronger 
for  ever  and  ever."  (1)  Wherefore,  as  no  one  should 
be  so  presumptuous  as  to  tliink  that  he  understands  the 
whole  of  the  Scripture,  in  which  St  Augustine  him- 
self confessed  that  there  was  more  that  he  did  not 
know  than  that  he  knew,  (2)  so,  if  he  should  come 
upon  anything  that  seems  incapable  of  solution  lie 
must  take  to  heart  tlio  cautions  of  the  same  holy  doc- 
tor :  "  It  is  better  even  to  be  oppressed  by  unknown 
but  useful  signs  than  to  interpret  tlieiu  uselessly,  and 
thus  to  throw  off  the  yoke  only  to  be  caught  m  the 
trap  of  error." 

New  Cardinals. — The  following  named  prel- 
ates were  made  cardinals  at  the  public  consis- 
tory of  May  21 :  Mgr.  Sancha  y  Pervas,  Arch- 
bishop of  Valencia,  Spain;  Mgr.  Ferrari,  the 
new  Archbishop  of  Milan;  Mgr.  Loampa,  the 
new  Archbishop  of  Bologna;  Mgr.  Mauri,  Arch- 
bishop of  Ferrara;  Mgr.  Segna,  Assessor  of  the 
Holy  Office  and  cousin  of  the  Pope ;  Father 
Stein  huber.  the  celebrated  German  Jesuit. 
Twenty-four  bishops  were  preconized  at  the  se- 
cret consistory  which  followed. 

New  Heads  of  Orders.— The  Rev.  P.  Cap- 
tier,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Dominican  Pere 
Captier,  killed  in  the  Commune,  1870,  was  elected 
Superior  General  of  the  Society  of  St.  Sulpice, 
ana,  like  Rt.  Rev.  Hildebrand  de  Hemptinne,  O. 
S.  B.,  the  First  Abbot  Primate  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, the  Most  Rev.  Matthias  Raus,  C.  SS.  R., 
Superior  General  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Most  Holy  Redeemer,  and  the  new  general  of 
the  Trappists,  starts  out  with  the  pontiff's  direc- 
tion to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  order,  bring  it 
up  to  contemporary  needs,  and  make  it  an  ag- 
gressive factor  in  the  coming  struggle  for  the 
assertion  of  religion  in  all  affairs  of  life. 

Catholic  journalists  in  Italy  had  a  hard  time 
of  it  during  the  year,  notwithstanding  the  Gov- 
ernment bid  for  papal  support.  The  follow- 
ing papers  suffered  confiscation  and  fines :  *'  La 
Vera  Roma,"  "  L*Emancipazione,"  "L'Azino," 
Rome ;  ^*  La  Discnssione,"  *'  L'Urgano,"  Naples; 
*SL'Osservatore  Cattolico,"  "  L'ltalia  del  Popolo," 
Milan ;  '*  11  Resto  del  Carlino,"  Bologna ;  and  "  II 
Risveglio,"  Forli. 

The  Roumanian  Marriage  controversy  grow- 
ing out  of  the  baptism  of  the  newborn  Rou- 
manian prince,  was  settled,  so  far  as  the  Church 
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is  concerned,  by  the  publication  of  the  facts 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Freiburg  from  which  it 
appears  that  both  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Rou- 
mania  and  Princess  Mary  of  Edinburgh  sought 

eirsonally  and  directly  a  dispensation  from  the 
oly  See  from  the  marriage  impediment  on  ac- 
count of  difference  of  religion,  and  that  they 
agreed  in  writing  to  fulfill  all  the  conditions  de- 
manded by  the  Church,  notably  that  of  bring- 
ing up  in  the  Catholic  faith  all  the  offspring. 
The  baptism  of  the  firstborn  by  an  Anglican 
minister  was  therefore  a  violation  of  a  personal 
pledge,  resolving  itself  into  a  matter  of  honor, 
inasmuch  as  without  it  the  Holy  See  would  not 
have  allowed  the  marriage  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  Catholic  church  at  Sigmaringen.  The  pub- 
lication was  authorized  by  Cardinal  Rampalla. 

Rt.  Rev.  Otto  Zardetti,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.,  United  States  of  America,  was  ap- 
point«Kl  Archbishop  of  Bucharest,  Roumania,  in 
February. 

Germany. — The  imperial  decree  of   twenty 

Sjars  ago  was  revoked  by  the  Reichstag,  but  the 
undesrath  failed  to  concur  in  its  action.  The 
Catholic  party  maintained  its  important  position 
as  the  aroiter  of  the  Emperor's  destinies. 

The  German  miners  who  joined  with  their 
English  brethren  against  the  anarchists  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Berlin,  in  May, 
**  cheered  for  the  Pope  and  the  Kaiser." 

France. — The  Holy  See  accoi-ded  an  extraor- 
dinary jubilee  to  France  extending  from  Easter 
to  Christmas,  in  commemoration  of  the  fifteenth 
centenary  of  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  King  of 
France,  and  "  there  was  a  flavor  of  the  old-time 
religious  fervor  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
period  was  observed."  Joan  of  Arc's  canoniza- 
tion by  the  Church  was  followed  in  June  by  a 
governmental  enactment  making  her  feast  day 
a  national  holiday  hereafter.  The  entente  cor- 
diale  between  Church  and  state  was  still  fur- 
ther established  by  the  ecclesiastical  action  on 
the  assassination  of  President  Carnot,  by  the 
Pope's  congratulations  to  M.  Dupuy,  the  new 
French  Premier,  and  by  the  pontiff's  order  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  that  he  comply  with 
the  Government's  desires  in  the  matter  of  Church 
revenue. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross  elected 
the  Very  Rev.  Gervais  Fran9ois,  rector  of  the 
College  Notre  Dame  de  St.  Croix,  Neuilly,  Paris, 
a  native  of  Brittany,  one  of  the  noted  preach- 
ers of  France,  to  succeed  the  late  venerable 
Father  Sorin,  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  as  superior 
general.  M.  Puyo,  president  of  the  Catholic 
Committee  at  MoVlaix,  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  Pope  the  cross  of  St.  Gregory  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  his  committee  was  the 
first  in  Brittany  to  adopt  the  papal  French 
policy  and  rally  to  the  republic.  A  colossal 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  surmount  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Rouergue  mountains,  in 
the  Department  of  Avevron,  visible  to  passen- 
gers along  the  line  of  the  l*aris.  Montpellier  Rail- 
way, was  commenced.  It  will  take  four  vears 
completing,  and  is  the  work  of  the  Duchesse 
D'Uzeo,  whose  son  recently  died  in  Africa. 

Belginm. — The  popular  election  of  the  year, 
under  the  new  sufl!rage  laws,  resulted  in  an  over- 
whelming Catholic  majority,  the  Clerical  party 
practically  controlling  the  Government  by  two 


thirds.  The  result  is  due  to  the  broad  policy 
adopted  by  the  Catholic  congresses  on  the  labor 
question  as  well  as  to  the  violent  actions  of  the 
anarchists.  King  Leopold,  in  May,  acceded  tu 
his  daughter's  desire  to  enter  a  convent. 

Spain. — The  cause  of  Don  Carlos  received  a 
severe  blow  bv  an  admonition  from  Leo  XIII  to 
the  Spanish  clergy,  and  especially  to  those  of  the 
Basque  provinces,  to  the  effect  that  they  remain 
faithful  and  loyal  to  the  established  Government 
represented  by  King  Alfonso  XIII  and  the 
Queen  Regent.  In  July,  as  a  means  of  develop- 
ing the  Spanish  ecclesiastical  college  at  Rome^ 
the  Pope  made  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  per- 
sonal trustee  of  the  Palace  A 1  temps,  situated  in 
the  center  of  Rome,  and  purchased  bv  him  for 
$200,000  from  the  Duke  de  Gallese.  In  April  a 
Spanish  pilgrimage,  headed  by  the  ("ardinal  of 
Seville,  and  numbering  nearly  10,000  in  all,  was 
attacked  by  anarchists  at  Valencia  on  its  way  to 
Rome. 

Great  Britain.— The  centenary  of  Stony- 
hurst  College,  the  English  home  o)  the  Jesuit 
refugees  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  cUtna 
mater  of  such  men  as  Cardinal  Vaughan,  Arch- 
bishop Hughes,  Gen.  Thomas  Francis  Meagher, 
Charles  Waterton,  the  naturalist.  Father  Perry, 
the  astronomer.  Dr.  A.  Conan  Do  vie,  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald, and  Bernaixl  Partridge,  the  authors,  was 
the  most  important  Catholic  event  of  1804.  Be- 
ginning July  23,  the  celebration  covered  five 
days.  The  present  college  building  cost  $1,500,- 
000.  While  the  establishment  of  Stonyhurst  a 
century  ago  marks  the  relaxation  of  the  penal 
laws  against  the  religious  orders  of  the  Catholic 
church,  the  elevation  of  Charles  Russell  to  be 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  vice  Lord  Cole 
ridge,  deceased,  may  be  said  to  mark  the  polit- 
ical enfranchisement  of  English  Catholics,  Sir 
Charles  being  the  first  of  his  belief  to  reach  the 
chief  justiceship  since  the  time  of  Henry  VII f. 
He  was  born  in  Newry,  Ireland,  in  1885,  and  has  a 
brother  (Matthew)  in  the  Jesuit  order  in  Dublin 
and  a  sister  who  is  superior  of  a  convent  in 
San  Francisco.  An  English  Catholic  pilgrim- 
age to  the  holy  places  of  Ireland — ^the  first  of 
modem  times — proved  so  popular  that  another 
on  a  grander  scale  is  planned  for  1895. 

Ireland. — New  Year's  was  ushered  in  by  the 
ringing  of  all  the  bells  in  Dublin — a  ceremony 
dispensed  with  during  the  days  of  coercion — but 
their  echoes  had  scarcely  died  away  when  the 
death  was  announced  of  Dr.  Donnelly,  Bishop 
of  ('logher,  who  was  acconled  a  public  funeral 
January  saw  the  suppression  of  "  street  preach- 
ing "  in  Cork  by  the  police,  on  the  ground  that 
the  "  Evangelists,"  a  new  sect,  gave  pretext  for 
rowdyism,  and  endangered  the  city's  good  name 
for  toleration  and  order.  Religious  services  of 
all  kinds  are  prohibited  except  within  private 
grounds.  The  grand  collegiate  Church  of  St 
Patrick  at  Maynooth  has  been  completed,  and 
it  is  probably  the  finest  piece  of  architectural 
work  in  the*  world.  The  past  ten  years  have 
seen  more  educational  and  ecclesiastical  devel- 
ment  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe,  strange  as  it  may  appear.  The  anti- 
Catholic  university  system  lost  some  of  its  bane- 
ful features  during  the  year. 

Archbishop  Walsh,  of  Dublin,  recorded  him- 
self as  in  favor  of  compulsory  education. 
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Austria-Hangar  J.— The  Catholic  congress,  in 
January,  at  Buda-Pesth,  the  first  great  gathering 
in  Hungary  participated  in  by  ecclesiastics  and 
laymen,  was  presided  over  by  Cardinal  Vasary. 
Since  1848  both  the  political  and  religious  con- 
ditions of  the  country  have  been  undergoing 
transformation — the  Catholic  Church  suffering 
in  its  privileges  {wtrticularly.  The  main  object 
of  the  congress  was  to  secure  an  equal  recogni- 
tion of  rights  with  the  other  religions  before  the 
law.  The  resolutions  proposed  that  only  candi- 
dates accepting  Catholic  principles  be  elected  to 
the  Reichstag  and  other  bodies,  and  that  con- 
stant affitation  be  kept  going  for  the  reform  of 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  1868 ;  that  no  Catholic 
vote  for  a  law  tending  to  disseminate  irreligion, 
or  rendering  it  easy  to  renounce  the  Christian 
faith ;  that  the  so-called  autonomy  of  the  Church 
be  made  a  thing  of  reality  and  not  of  name ; 
that  the  demand  be  general  for  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  Catholic  schools,  and  that  the 
purely  Catholic  character  of  the  Buda-Pesth  Uni- 
versity be  restored ;  that  it  be  made  manifest  in 
every  possible  manner  that  Catholics  will  always 
£onsider  the  civil  marriage  precedence  as  a 
usurpation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church. 
The  Hungarian  bishops  held  conferences  early 
in  the  year,  at  which  the  sole  topic  of  discussion 
was  the  improvement  of  the  lower  clergy's  pe- 
cuniary position. 

China-Japan. — The  war  between  Japan  and 
China  materially  affected  the  mission  work,  es- 
pecialljr  in  China,  the  French  priests  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Lyons  sending  in  harrowing  tales 
of  hardship  and  outrage  upon  themselves  and 
their  flocks.  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Varselon,  for 
twenty-four  years  a  missionary  in  Japan,  was 
consecrated  second  Bishop  of  Osaka  early  in  the 
year,  the  diocese  containing  over  3,000  native 
Christians. 

AastraHa« — Cardinal  Moran  received  a  public 
welcome  on  his  return  from  Europe.  He  de- 
clared that  his  recovery  was  miraculous— due  to 
the  influence  of  prayer,  for  medical  aid  had 
failed  him.  Protestant  ministers  joined  in  the 
welcome  home. 

Tasmania. — The  Holy  See  refused  to  receive 
the  declination  of  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Delaney,  and 
ordered  him  to  prepare  for  consecration* as  Co- 
adjutor Bishop  of  Hobart. 

India. — In  February  the  Archbishop  of  Verap- 
oli  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  epis- 
copacy, and  priests  of  the  Latin  and  Syrian  rites, 
with  representatives  from  Cochin  and  Kottayan 
bishops,  took  part  in  the  ceremonies. 

Madagascar. — The  French  Government  has 
bestowed  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  on 
2  Jesuits,  Fathers  Roblet  and  Collins,  for  their 
geological  researches  and  discoveries  in  this 
island  and  in  Africa.  The  Madagascar  mission 
was  founded  in  1861.  In  1894  there  were  re- 
ported 180,000  Catholic  natives,  and,  besides  the 
cathedral  at  Antananarivo,  there  are  about  300 
churches  and  chapels,  and  schools  accommodat- 
ing 18,000  children. 

Ceylon. — Two  new  dioceses  were  created  in 
Ceylon  during  1894 — Trincomalle,  comprising 
the  eastern  province  and  the  district  of  Taman- 
kaduwa  in  tne  north  central  province,  and  the 
diocese  of  Galle,  composed  of  the  southern 
province  and  the  province  of  Sabaragamuwa. 


Besides  this,  the  northwestern  province  is  de- 
tached from  the  diocese  of  Jaffna  to  be  added  to 
the  archdiocese  of  Colombo.  The  diocese  of 
Galle  is  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Jesuits.  There 
will  be  no  bishop  consecrated  for  Trincomalle 
for  some  years.  Until  then  the  Bishop  of  Galle 
will  administer  its  affairs. 

United  States.— Cardinal  Gibbons,  who  cele- 
brated the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  conse- 
cration as  bishop,' Oct.  18,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
assemblage  of  eminent  dignitaries  and  lavmen, 
in  reviewing  the  religious  condition  of  the  Ignited 
States  at  this  time,  said  that  the  undoubted  tend- 
ency is  "  toward  Catholicism — slowly,  but  steadi- 
ly and  unmistakably.*'  In  the  diocese  of  Baltimore 
alone,  in  one  year,  he  received  756  into  the 
Church.  "There  are  everywhere  signs  of  a 
return  to  the  old  Church,  not  only  in  the  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  ritualism,  but  in  the 
proceedings  of  sects  formerly  antagonistic  to 
Catholic  institutions  and  practices;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  formation  of  an  order  of  deaconesses 
in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  the  discussion  of 
the  same  idea  among  the  Presbyterians.  The 
Low  Church  of  to-day  would  have  been  regarded 
as  High  Church  not  many  years  ago,  and  the 
present  High  Church  in  America  is  as  nearly 
Roman  Catholic  as  imitation  can  make  it."  In 
the  cardinal's  opinion  there  would  be  more  con- 
versions among  Protestant  ministers  but  for  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

Tile  Papal  Legation. — Mgr.  Satolli's  mission 
of  adjustment  of  ecclesiastical  difficulties  ap- 
peared to  accord  perfectly  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Holy  See,  whicn  on  several  occasions  during 
the  year  fortified  his  authority  by  instructions 
to  the  American  hierarchy.  Mgr.  Pape  was  re- 
called as  Secretarv  of  Legation  in  October,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Roaker,  Vice  Rector  of  the  American 
College  at  Rome,  was  sent  over  as  his  successor. 
As  a  result  of  Mgr.  Satolli's  intervention  the 
Rev.  Edward  McGlynn  incident  was  terminated 
by  the  appointment  of  the  priest  to  a  pastorate 
at  Newburg,  in  the  archdiocese  of  New  York. 
The  first  mass  on  his  reinstatement  was  cele- 
brated by  the  reverend  doctor  on  Christmas  day. 
Mgr.  Satolli  appeared  on  many  public  occasions 
and  always  to  advantage. 

Most  Rev.  John  Ireland,  D.  D.,  was  an  active 
factor  in  the  settlement  of  2  great  railroad 
strikes  in  the  Northwest.  In  that  at  Chicago, 
while  admonishing  the  corporations  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  workers,  inaugurate  arbitration  sys- 
tems, etc.,  he  denounced  the  resort  to  force  by 
the  strikers.  In  April,  as  the  guest  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  in  New  York,  he  delivered  a  memorable 
address  on  Church  and  patriotism.  In  the  fall 
elections  he  figiired  largely  in  the  result  by  de- 
nouncing the  injudicious  utterances  of  certain 
priests  who  from  the  pulpit  and  otherwise  endeay- 
ored  to  array  their  flocks  on  the  side  of  Tam- 
many Hall.  Archbishop  Ireland  made  it  clear, 
in  a  public  interview,  that  no  true  interest  of  the 
Church  was  to  be  subserved  by  such  a  course. 
On  the  contrary,  he  indicated  that  in  his  opinion 
the  best  interests  of  the  state,  the  morality, 
self-respect,  and  prosperity  of  the  people  de- 
pended upon  their  co-operation  with  the  influ- 
ences seeking  to  overthrow  the  reign  of  disaster 
and  corruption.  For  this  utterance  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Paul  was  made  the  subject  of  a  per- 
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sonal  attack  from  the  pulpit  by  Bishop  McQuaid, 
of  Rochester — an  act  for  which  that  prelate  was 
later  called  to  account  by  Rome. 

Seven  new  bishops  have  been  created  since 
the  last  issue  of  this  *' Annual/'  viz.:  Rt.  Rev. 
A.  T.  Glorie^ux,  Boise  City,  Ida. ;  Rt.  Rev.  Kd. 
J.  Dunne,  bom  in  Tipperair.  Ireland,  1848,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  see  of  Dallas,  "f  exas ;  Rt.  Rev.  P.  S. 
Laroque,  canon  and  rector  of  St.  Hyacinthe*s 
Cathedral,  as  second  Bishop  of  Sherbrooke,  Que- 
bec ;  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Tiemev,  native  of  Kilkenny, 
Ireland,  consecrated  sixth  Bishop  of  Hartford. 
Conn.,  Feb.  22, 1894;  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Dona- 
hue, born  in  England,  1849,  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  at  the  Baltimore  cathe- 
dral, April  8;  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  M.  A.  Burke, 
born  in  Ireland,  1840,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Al- 
bany, June  30 ;  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Byrne,  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  25, 
born  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  1841. 

Seton  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  at  Spuyten 
Duyvil,  New  York  city,  one  of  the  most  important 
additions  to  America's  Catholic  charities,  was 
opened  at  C^hristmas  for  250  patients.  It  is  the 
only  institution,  with  one  exception,  of  its  char- 
acter in  the  metropolis,  and  is  under  the  Sisters 
of  Charity.  Mother  Irene,  founder  of  the  Foun- 
dling Asylum,  originated  and  carried  out  the  idea. 

The  third  session  of  the  Catholic  Summer 
School  was  opened  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  July  15, 
and  closed  Aug.  13.  It  was  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Mgr.  SatoUi  and  5  bishops.  The  per- 
manent buildings  will  be  ready  for  1895.  A  Wi^t- 
ern  and  also  a  Pacific  coast  school  are  proposed. 
The  Catholic  Young  Men's  National  Union,  rep- 
resenting 25,000  members,  held  its  convention  at 
Plattsburg,  July  81  and  Aug.  1. 

The  most  import-ant  convention  of  the  Catholic 
Total  Al)stinence  Union  was  held  in  St.  Paul,  Aug. 
1,  2,  and  3.  There  were  763  societies,  with  a 
membership  of  55,455,  represented.  Archbishop 
Ireland  made  an  address,  and  the  enlistment  of 
women  as  auxiliaries  was  discussed.  Miss  Frances 
E.  Willard  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

The  Priests'  Eucharistic  League,  whose  object 
is  to  devise  means  for  increasing  devotion  to  the 
blessed  sacrament,  held  its  first  convention  at 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  in  August. 

A  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  and  Rome,  composed 
chiefly  of  Catholics  from  Brooklyn,  sailed  July 
18,  and  all  returned  safely  in  September.  Pope 
Leo  gave  the  pilgrims  a  special  reception,  and 
blessed  them  ana  the  land  '*with  which,"  he 
said,  "  were  bound  up  the  hopes  of  man  and  the 
cause  of  God." 

Rev.  P.  J.  Harth.  C.  S.  C,  President  of  St. 
Edward's  College,  Austin,  Texas,  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Dacca,  Eastern  Bengal,  India,  at  Notre 
Dame  University,  Sept.  16. 

Archbishop  Salpointe,  of  Santa Fe,  New  Mexico, 
resigning,  Rt.  Rev.  P.  L.  Chapelle,  D.  D.,  his 
coadjutor,  succeeded  him. 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Rademacher  was  transferred 
to  the  see  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  May. 

Rev.  Walter  J.  Elliott's  '*  missions  to  Protes- 
tants," conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Paulist  Fathers,  proved  successful  in  its  experi- 
mental field,  for  which  the  diocese  of  Detroit 
was  chosen.  Father  Elliott  went  among  the  peo- 
ple in  the  smaller  settlements  of  Michigan  preach- 
mg  and  answering  questions,  and  concludes  in 


his  report  that  the  real  work  for  the  conversion 
of  America  will  begin  when  the  Church  is  able 
to  appoint  secular  priests  for  the  propagation  of 
the  faith  among  non-Catholics. 

The  Dominicans  chose  Very  Rev.  A.  V.  Big- 
gins, O.  P.,  founder  of  the  order  in  New  Haven, 
and  prior  of  St.  Joseph's,  Perry  County,  Ohio,  as 
provincial  for  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Kate  Johnson,  of  San  Francisco,  be- 
queathed one  third  of  her  estate,  valued  at  $2,- 
000,000,  to  Archbishop  Riordan,  in  trust  for  the 
founding  of  a  free  hospital. 

Rev.  Peter  Havermans  celebrated  his  fiftieth 
year  as  pastor  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  June  7,  and  Mgr. 
SatoUi  graced  the  occasion  by  his  presence. 
Father  Havermans  was  ordained  sixty-two  years 
ago,  and  when  he  was  ordered  to  Troy  there  was 
no  church  there,  and  he  had  to  cover' all  the  ter- 
ritory from  Saratoga  Springs  to  Massachusetts, 
and  from  Lebanon  Springs  to  Salem,  Washington 
County,  ministering  to  a  scattered  fiock  of  2,000. 
In  Troy  alone  there  are  now  9  churches  and 
40,000  Catholics,  while  as  many  more  churches 
are  filled  by  an  equal  number  of  communicants 
in  the  rest  of  the  original  parish.  Father  Haver- 
mans is  eighty-four. 

A  grand  monument  was  erected  May  7  by  the 
Montreal  Historical  Society  in  St.  Ann^s  Market 
Square,  to  mark  the  spot  on  w^hich  the  first  mass 
was  celebrated  in  Canada.  The  Canadian  Cath- 
olic hierarchy  appealed  in  May  to  England  against 
the  Manitoban  anti-Catholic  school  policy. 

South  America. — A  new  Father  Damien  ap- 
pears among  the  lepers  of  Au^  de  Dios  in  the 
person  of  Father  Unia,  a  Salesian  priest,  native 
of  Cuneo,  who  bids  fair  to  follow  the  hero  of 
Molokai  to  a  martyr's  grave. 

Pope  Leo  was  select^  as  arbitrator  in  the  dis- 
pute between  Chili  and  Peru  over  the  nitrate 

^ROSEBERY,  ARCHIBALD  PHILIP 
PRIMROSE,  Eari  of.  a  British  statesman, 
bom  May  7,  1847.  He  is  descended  from  a 
Scottish  family  distinguished  in  the  law  and 
official  life  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  one 
Archibald  Primrose  becoming  a  baronet  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  1651,  and  his  son  being  elevated 
to  the  Scottish  peerage  as  Lord  Dalmenv  and 
Primrose  and  Viscount  Rosebery  in  170O  and 
created  Earl  of  Rosebery  in  1703.  Lord  Dal- 
meny,  son  of  the  fourth  earl,  who  was  created  a 
baron  of  the  United  Kingdom,  married  the  only 
daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  Stanhope,  and  their 
eldest  son  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1868.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford. He  devoted  himself  to  the  turf  and  to 
so(dal  duties  and  pleasures,  delighted  in  travel, 
and  exercised  a  fine  literarv  talent  only  for 
amusement.  In  1871  Mr.  Gladstone  selected 
the  young  peer  to  second  the  address  in  reply  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Gradually  he  was  drawn  into  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Lords  on  social  legislation,  and 
after  a  while  he  came  to  be  known  as  the  Rad- 
ical peer.  He  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
ministerial  educational  bill  for  Scotland,  by 
which  he  sought  to  exclude  the  catechism  from 
the  public  schools.  He  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner to  investigate  endowments  in  Scot- 
land. In  1873  he  moved  an  inquiry  regarding 
the  supply  of  horses  in  Great  Britain,  and  was 
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appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
for  this  object,  to  whose  labors  the  removal  of 
the  taxes  on  horses  was  due.  In  1874  he  was 
named  as  chairman  of  a  committee  on  Scotch 
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and  Irish  representative  peerages  that  was  ap- 
pointed on  his  motion.  In  that  year  he  presided 
over  the  Social  Science  Congress,  which  met  at 
Glasgow  on  Oct.  1.  In  1876  he  established  a 
reputation  as  a  public  lecturer  by  literary  ad- 
dress, and  enhanced  |^reatly  his  reputation  as  a 
political  speaker  bv  his  handling  of  questions  of 
loreign  policy  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  Nov. 
16,  1878,  he  was  elected  to  succeed  William  E. 
Porster  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  and  in  November,  1880,  he  was 
elected  to  the  same  honorary  position  in  the 
University  of  Edinbtirgh.  In  August,  1881, 
Lord  Rosebery  took  office  under  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, succeeding  Leonard  Courtney.  He 
resigned  this  post  in  June,  1883,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1884,  he  was  appointed,  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre,  First  Commissioner  of  Works.  He 
moved  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  a 
witty  speech  in  1884.  lie  was  made  also  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  and  as  such  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  from  February  to  June,  1885. 

When  the  Liberals  returned  to  power  in  1886, 
Lord  Rosebery  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  suppression  of  the 
military  ambition  of  the  Hellenes  when  they 
were  eager  for  a  war  with  Turkey,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  friendly  relations  between  the 
Porte  and  Prince  Alexander,  the  acceptance  of 
the  fait  accompli  in  Roumelia,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  untoward  consequences  of  the  Servian 
war  with  Bulgaria  were  largely  due  to  his 
diplomacy.  On  Jan.  17,  1888,  Lord  Rosebery 
was  elected,  with  Sir  John  Lubbock,  a  member 
for  the  city  division  in  the  newly  constituted 
London  County  Council.  On  Feb.  12  the  Council 
elected  him  its  chairman.  The  industry,  tact, 
and  decision  that  he  displayed  in  this  difficult 


position,  and  his  action  in  promoting  the  reform 
and  the  enlightened  organization  of  the  metro- 
politan government,  p-eatly  extended  his  reputa- 
tion and  his  popularity  among  the  masses. 

When  a  Liberal  Cabinet  was  again  constituted, 
on  Aug.  18,  1892,  Lord  Rosebery  returned  to  his 
post  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
His  imperialistic  views  of  foreign  and  colonial 
policy  made  the  Cabinet  more  acceptable  to  a 
large  section  of  its  supporters,  and  when  Mr. 
GlSstone  retired  from  office,  in  1894  (see  Great 
Britain),  he  was  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister 
by  Lord  Rosebery. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery  married,  on  March  20, 
1878,  Hannah,  the  only  child  of  Baron  Meyer  de 
Rothschild.  His  wife  died  in  November,  1890. 
The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
1888  by  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

ROSSETTI,  CHRISTINA  UEORGINA,  an 
English  poet,  born  in  London,  Dec.  5,  1830; 
died  there,  Dec.  29,  1894.  She  was  the  young- 
est of  the  gifted  family  of  the  Rossettis.  Her 
father  was  Gabriele  Rossetti,  a  Neapolitan  pa- 
triot and  poet,  who  fled  from  Naples  in  the 
days  of  the  early  struggle  for  independence, 
made  his  escape  in  the  uniform  of  an  English 
soldier,  and,  arriving  in  London,  soon  gained  a 

glace  as  teacher  of  Italian  at  King's  College. 
[e  married  Francesca  Maria  Virginia  Polidori, 
whose  father,  Gaetana  Polidori,  was  likewise  an 
exile,  and  had  been  the  secretary  of  the  poet  Al- 
fieri.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Rossetti  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  English  father  and  an  Italian  mother,  so 
that  there  was  a  slight  strain  of  English  blood 
in  the  remarkable  family  of  the  Rossettis,  which 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  colored  it  in  any  per- 
ceptible degree.  There  were  4  children  of  this 
marriage.  The  eldest  was  Maria  Francesca,  a 
scholarly  and  accomplished  woman,  who  wrote 
**  The  Snadow  of  Dante "  and  some  verse,  but 
became  a  religious,  and  died  a  member  of  a  sister- 
hood; then  came  Gabriel  Charles,  who  after- 
ward called  himself,  and  is  known  as  Dante 
Gabriel;  William  Michael  followed;  and  last 
Christina  Georgina. 

The  Italian  character  dominated  in  all  these 
save  only  the  surviving  brother,  the  critic,  Wil- 
liam Michael  Rossetti,  who  has  a  truly  English 
poise  of  judgment,  joined  with  a  sympathetic 
touch  of  Italian  ardor.  But  Maria  Francesca, 
as  well  as  Dante  Gabriel,  the  imaginative  poet 
and  artist,  and  the  youngest  sister,  in  their  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  belong  to  Italy.  Thence 
they  all  drew  the  religious  mysticism  that  con- 
stitutes the  bond  of  union  between  them.  There 
is  no  other  similarity  between  the  poetry  of 
Dante  Gabriel  and  Christina's  than  this.  The 
woman's  genius  was  higher  in  spiritual  reach  and 
of  a  passionate  sincerity ;  it  was  introspective  and 
not  sensuous ;  it  gave  to  womanhood  profound 
and  tender  expression,  and  it  divined  child  nature 
with  rare  insight.  The  resemblances  to  her 
brother's  extraordinary  genius  were  rather  those 
of  influence  and  association  than  of  soul. 

The  life  of  Christina  Rossetti  was  chiefly  one 
of  self-sacrifice.  She  began  writing  verse  when 
she  was  not  more  than  twelve  years  old,  and 
when  she  was  sixteen  her  grandfather  Polidori 
printed  a  book  of  her  verses  on  his  private  press. 
When  the  preraphaelite  brotherhood  was  formed 
in   her  brother  Dante's  studio— with  Ilolman 
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Hunt,  John  Everett  Millais,  Woolner,  the  sculp- 
tor, and  William  Michael  Rossetti,  as  the  chief 
members — Christina  was  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  movement,  and  wrote  poems  for  "The 
Germ,"  which  the  brotherhood  for  a  short  time 
published.  Among  these  contributions  was 
"  Dreamland,"  given  below,  which  was  written 
before  she  was  twenty  years  old.  Her  signature 
was  Ellen  AUcyne. 

Where  sudIcsh  rivers  weep 

Their  waves  into  the  deep 

She  sleeps  a  chariii6d  sleep: 
Awake  her  not. 

TiCd  by  a  shijjlc  star, 

Slie  came  from  very  far, 

To  seek  where  shadows  are 
Her  pleasant  lot. 

She  left  the  rosy  mom, 
She  left  the  fields  of  com, 
For  twilight  cold  and  lorn 

And  water  sprin^rs. 
Through  sleep,  as  through  a  veil, 
She  sees  the  sky  look  pale. 
And  hears  the  nightingale 

That  sadly  sings. 

Kest.  rest,  a  perfect  rest 
Shed  over  brow  and  breast ; 
Her  face  is  toward  the  wcht^ 
The  purple  land. 


She  can  not  bco  the  gn\n 
Kipciiing  on  hill  and  plain ; 
She  can  not  feel  the  rain 
Upon  her  hand. 

Rest,  rest,  for  evermore 
Upon  a  mossy  shore ; 
Rest,  rest  at  tne  hearths  core 

Till  time  shall  cease : 
Sleep  that  no  pain  shall  wake. 
Night  that  no  mom  shall  break, 
Till  joy  shall  overtake 

Her  perfect  peace. 

It  was  not  until  1862  that  her 
first  volume,  **  Goblin  Market,  and 
Other  Poems,"  was  published,  with 
2  illustrations  bv  her  brother  Dante, 
"The  Prince's  iProgress,  and  Other 
Poems"  appeared  in  1866,  to  re- 
enforce  an  already  gained  reputa- 
tion. A  book  of  prose  tales,  en- 
titled "Commonplace  and  Other 
Short  Stories,"  appeared  in  1870; 
"  Singsong,"  a  nursery  rhyme  book, 
came  out  in  1872 ;  in  1874  "  Speak- 
ing Likenesses,"  also  for  the  nurs- 
ery; and  "A  Pageant,  and  Other 
Poems"  in  1881.  Besides  these,  she 
issued  in  1874  a  yearbook  of  devo- 
tion, "  Annus  Domini,"  consisting  of 
prayers  based  upon  portions  of  holy 
writ.  Her  last  publication  was  an 
enlarged  edition  of  her  nursery 
rhymes,  issued  in  1893,  with  inany 
illustrations.  Her  public  was  greater 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Eng- 
land, Roberts  Brothers,  of  Boston, 
having  issued  every  volume  from 
the  first  under  an  honorable  busi- 
ness agreement  with  the  author.  A 
collected  edition  of  her  poems  ap- 
peared in  1890. 

Miss  Rossetti's  personal  life  was 
consecrated  to  those  who  needed 
her  care.  She  was  the  center  of  the  home.  In 
1876,  some  time  after  the  entrance  of  her  elder 
sister  into  a  convent,  she  made  a  home  in  Tor- 
rington  Square  for  her  mother,  and  her  moth- 
er's sisters  became  members  of  the  family.  Mrs. 
Rossetti  died  in  1886,  four  years  after  Dante 
Gabriel's  death,  in  1890  one  of  the  Misses 
Polidori  died,  and  in  1894  her  remaining  aunt, 
leaving  her  alone.  Since  this  last  bereavement 
Miss  Rossetti  had  rapidly  failed,  the  cause  of 
death  being  cancer.  Her  character  was  sweet, 
high,  and  gracious,  and  her  personal  life  one 
of  sacrifice  to  others.  Some  of  her  sonnets  are 
amon^  the  best  that  we  have  in  the  language. 
Here  is  one : 

Remember  me  when  1  am  ^one  awav, 
(lone  far  away  into  the  sdeut  land; 
Wlien  you  can  no  more  hold  me  by  the  hand. 

Nor  I  lial'f  tum  to  go,  yet,  turning,  stay. 

Remember  me  when  lio  more,  day  by  day, 
You  tell  me  of  our  future  that  you  planned  : 
Only  remember  me;  vou  understand 

It  will  be  late  to  counsel  then,  or  pra^. 

Yet,  if  you  should  forget  me  for  a  while 
And  afterwarti  remember,  do  not  grieve : 
For  if  the  darkness  and  cormption  leave 
A  vestige  of  the  thoughts  that  once  I  had, 

Better  by  far  you  should  forget  and  smile. 
Than  that  vou  should  remember  and  be  sad. 
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The  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  por- 
trait by  her  brother,  and  is  used  here  by  courtesy 
of  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers. 

ROUMANIA,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 
eastern  Europe.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  Senate  of  120  members,  elected  by  electoral 
colleges,  and  a  House  of  Deputies  of  183  mem- 
bers. The  reigning  monarch  is  Carol  I,  born 
April  20, 1839,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Hohenzol- 
lern-Sigmaringen,  who  was  elected  Lord  of  Rou- 
mania  in  1866  and  proclaimed  Kine"  in  1881. 
The  heir  to  the  throne  is  his  nephew,  Ferdinand 
of  Hohenzollern,  born  Aug.  24,  1865.  The  Cabi- 
net in  the  beginning  of  1894  was  composed  as 
follows:  President  of  the  Council  and  minister 
of  the  Interior,  L.  Catargi;  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Industry,  Commerce,  and  Domains,  P. 
P.  Carp ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  A.  Laho- 
vari ;  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Germani ;  Minister 
of  Justice,  A.  Marghiloraan;  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  C.  Olanescu;  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  Worship,  Take  Jonescu;  Minister  of 
War,  Gen.  Lahovari. 

Area  and  Popalation.— The  area  of  Rou- 
mania  is  48,307  square  miles.  The  population 
is  computed  to  be  5,800,000.  The  Roumanian 
nation,  including  the  Roumanians  of  Transyl- 
vania, Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Mace- 
donia, numbers  about  9,000.000,  one  half  of 
whom  live  in  Roumania.  There  are  300,000 
Jews,  200,000  gypsies,  and  50,000  Bulgars,  to- 
gether with  Germans,  Austrians,  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, etc.  The  capital  city  is  Bucharest,  which 
had  a  population  of  196,372  in  1892.  The  number 
of  marriages  in  1893  was  48,804;  of  births,  222,- 
652;  of  deaths,  170,251 ;  excess  of  births,  52,401. 

Finances.— The  revenue  for  the  year  1892-'93 
was  182,095,596  lei  or  francs,  and  the  expendi- 
ture 178,532,003  lei.  In  1893-94  the  receipts 
amounted  to  219,603,129  lei,  and  expenditures  to 
199,260.196  lei,  leaving  a  surplus  for  the  year  of 
20,343,932  lei  to  be  added  to  the  surplus  of  25,- 
749,755  lei  accumulated  during  the  previous 
ftve  years.  The  budget  estimate  of  revenue  for 
1894-95  is  203,170,765  lei,  and  of  expenditure 
the  same.  The  principal  items  of  revenue  are 
57,100,100  lei  from  indirect  taxation,  48,700,000 
lei  from  monopolies,  31,995,000  lei  from  direct 
taxation,  29,187,600  lei  from  domains,  and  14,- 
207,000  lei  from  public  works.  The  largest 
categories  of  expenditure  are  79,263,150  lei  for 
the  public  debt,  41,391,712  lei  for  war,  25,555,- 
325  lei  for  financial  administration,  25,200,648 
lei  for  public  instruction,  and  19,499.467  lei  for 
the  interior  department.  The  debts  outstanding 
on  April  1,  1894,  amounted  to  1,076,071,292  lei. 
A  new  4-per-cent.  redeemable  foreign  loan  of 
120,000,000  lei  was  contracted  for  railroads  and 
public  work  in  September,  1894. 

The  Army  and  Nayy. — The  peace  effective 
of  the  army  in  1894  was  2,960  officers,  354  em- 
ployees, and  46,000  soldiers,  with  360  guns  and 
10,000  horses.  The  territorial  army  consists  of 
70,000  men,  with  7.800  horses. 

The  fleet  consists  of  1  deck-protected  cruiser, 
the  "  Elizabeta,"  2  gim boats,  2  river  steamers,  3 
coast  guards,  4  sloop  gunboats.  4  torpedo  gun- 
boats, and  5  torpedo  boats.  The  Government 
intends  to  build  2  more  armored  ships. 

Commerce  and  Nayigatlon.— The  imports 
for  1893  were  430,489,731  lei  in  value,  and  the 


exports  370,651,787.  The  chief  exports  are 
wheat,  rve,  barley,  and  Indian  com,  339,400,000 
lei  in  value. 

There  were  32,385  vessels,  of  8,408,551  tons, 
entered  at  Roumanian  ports  during  1893,  and 
33.984  cleared,  of  9,415,468  tons.  The  merchant 
navy  in  1894  consisted  of  40  steamers,  of  2,797 
tons,  and  287  sailing  vessels,  of  59,256  tons. 

Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.— The 
railroads,  belonging  altogether  to  the  state,  had, 
in  1894,  a  length  of  1,600  miles.  There  were  328 
miles  under  construction  and  618  miles  more 
surveyed.  The  post  office  in  1893  forwarded 
16,071,887  letters,  9,012,190  postal  cards,  and 
8,348,530  journals,  etc.  The  receipts  were  4,098,- 
143  lei,  and  the  expenses,  including  those  of  the 
telegraph  service,  were  6,995,460  lei.  The  tele- 
graph receipts  were  8,180,450  lei.  The  length 
of  the  Government  telegraph  lines  in  1893  was 
3,624  miles,  with  7,997  miles  of  wire.  The  num- 
ber of  dispatches  in  1893  was  1,653,451. 

European  Commission  of  the  Danube.— 
The  International  Commission  created  to  keep 
the  mouths  and  channel  of  the  Danube  clear  of 
obstructions  took  in  tolls  to  the  amount  of  2,879,- 
186  francs  in  1893,  and  had  a  revenue  from  all 
sources  of  4,667,083  francs,  including  a  balance 
of  1,146,378  francs  from  previous  years.  The 
expenses  were  2,691,495  francs,  leaving  a  balance 
of  1,975.588  francs,  which,  added  to  the  reserve 
and  pension  funds,  makes  3,491,942  francs.  The 
number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  Sulina  mouth 
in  1893  was  1,801,  of  1,893,506  tons,  of  which 
1,400,  of  1,808,736  tons,  were  steamers.  Of  the 
aggregate  tonnage  1,287,762  tons  were  British, 
242,707  Greek,  79.584  Turkish,  62,244  Austrian, 
43,812  Norwegian,  43,533  Italian,  40,816  Russian, 
38,845  French,  32,235  German,  and  21,968  Span- 
ish, Dutch,  Roumanian,  and  other.  The  export 
of  wheat  in  1893  was  3,452,000;  of  rye,  728,000; 
of  maize,  7,163,000 ;  of  barley,  2,006,000  quarters. 
The  Sulina  Canal  was  opened  on  May  18,  1894. 

Internal  AfTairs. — The  present 'Parliament 
began  its  last  regular  session  on  Nov.  27,  1894. 
Among  the  acts  of  the  previous  session,  which 
ended  April  5,  1894,  was  the  chartering  of  an 
agricultural  bank  having  important  privileges 
and  the  financial  support  of  the  Government, 
which  promises  in  other  ways  also  to  help  such 
farmers  as  have  conducted  their  business  on  a 
sound  basis.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  has 
not  beeii  sufficient  to  render  farming  unprofita- 
ble when  there  is  an  average  crop.  In  1894 
there  was  only  a  two-third  crop  of  wheat,  half 
a  crop  of  barley,  five  eighths  of  the  average  yield 
of  oats,  and  a  general  deficiency  in  the  crop 
of  maize.  Consequently  there  was  widespread 
acute  distress  among  the  peasants.  The  fall  in 
prices  had  been  counterbalanced  in  1893  by  an 
abundant  harvest  and  an  extension  of  nearly  20 
per  cent,  of  the  area  tilled. 

The  army  has  been  thoroughly  reorganized. 
An  agitation  among  the  officers  in  consequence 
of  staff  changes  was  checked  in  February  by  the 
retirement  on  half  pay  of  some  of  the'  discon- 
tented ones.  At  the  end  of  the  month  135  cav- 
alry officers  of  all  ranks,  looking  upon  certain 
details  of  the  reorganization  of  the  service  as  an 
infringement  of  their  rights,  offered  their  resig- 
nations. Gen.  Lahovari  threw  up  his  j)ortfolio, 
which  was  given  to  Gen.  C.  Poenaro. 
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RUBINSTEIN,    ANTON    GREGOR,    the 

most  famous  of  pianists  except  Liszt,  born  in 
Vichvatijnez,  Russia,  Nov.  16,  1829;  died  in 
Peterhof,  Nov.  20, 1894.  His  parents,  soon  after 
his  birth,  removed  to  Moscow,  where  his  father 
manufactured  pencils  and  his  mother  taught  in 
the  Imperial  Seminary.  The  mother  instructed 
the  son  in  music  from  his  fourth  till  his  eighth 
year,  when  he  became  a  pupil  of  Alexander  Vil- 


ANTON  OREGOR  RUBINSTEIN. 

loing.  On  July  11,  1839,  young  Rubinstein  was 
ready  for  exhibition  as  a  •*  wonder  child,"  and 
he  appeared  at  a  concert  in  Moscow,  playing  a 
concerto  by  Hummel,  an  andante  by  Thalberg, 
and  4  minor  pieces  by  Field,  Liszt,  and  Henselt. 
In  1840  he  began  a  tour,  his  mother  hoping  to 
realize  from  it  enough  to  enter  him  in  the  Paris 
Conservatoire.  He  failed  to  gain  admission, 
probably  because  Villoing  was  loath  to  part 
with  his  prodigy.  The  boy  remained  in  Paris 
with  Villoing  a  year  and  gave  some  concerts. 
At  one  Liszt  was  present ;  and  at  its  conclusion 
he  took  the  boy  in  liis  arms  and  exclaimed, "  This 
will  be  the  heir  of  my  playing ! "  At  Liszt's  sug- 
gestion Villoing  took  his  pupil  to  Germany,  Hol- 
land,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  England.  He  played 
in  London  in  1842,  and  Moscheles  spoke  of  him 
as  "  a  Russian  boy  whose  fingere  are  as  light  as 
feathers,  yet  as  strong  as  a  man's.'* 

In  1843  Rubinstein  returned  to  his  home  and 
remained  there  a  vear;  but  in  1844  the  father 
took  his  family  to  feerlin  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping the  son's  remarkable  gifts.  Anton  now 
studied  composition,  harmony,  and  counterpoint 
under  the  noted  theorist  Siegfried  Wilhelm 
Dchn.  Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbeer,  who  were 
in  Berlin,  took  great  interest  in  the  lad  and  gave 


him  much  valuable  advice.  Rubinstein  at  this 
time  wrote  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello, 
some  son^,  and  minor  piano  pieces.  In  1846  bis 
father  died,  and  he  was  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources. The  other  members  of  the  family  went 
to  Moscow,  but  he  set  out  for  Vienna,  where  he 
endured  many  hardships  till  Liszt  sought  him 
out  and  aided  him.  He  made  a  short  tour 
through  Hungary  in  1847  with  Heindl,  the  flut- 
ist, and,  returning  to  Berlin  in  1848,  abandoned 
H  half-formed  plan  of  coming  to  America.  He 
devoted  himself  to  teaching  and  composing,  and 
produced  **  Six  Songs  of  the  People,  "  Persian 
Songs,"  and  his  first  two  piano  concertos — all 
works  which  are  still  liked.  The  revolutionary 
troubles  of  1848  in  Berlin  deprived  him  of  his 
pupils,  so  he  detennined  to  go  to  Moscow.  On 
arriving  at  the  Russian  frontier,  he  fell  into 
difficulties  with  the  police  by  reason  of  his  hav- 
ing no  passport.  Count  Vielgorsky,  a  friend, 
secured  the  attention  to  his  case  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Helene,  an  art  patron,  and  she  obtained 
the  unfortunate  pianist's  release  from  prison. 

The  grand  ducness  was  endeavoring  to  stimu- 
late national  interest  in  music,  and  in  Rubin- 
stein she  found  her  needed  leader.  The  musical 
profession  was  in  an  embryonic  state,  Rubinstein 
and  Glinka  being  the  only  Russian  composers. 
Hence,  while  the  pianist  was  giving  lessons  and 
writing  operas,  with  the  aid  of  his  noble  patron, 
he  founded  in  1859  the  Russian  Music  Society, 
devoted  to  the  production  of  orchestral  works. 
He  was  the  head  of  this  organization  for  nine 
years;  and  in  1862,  moreover,  he  founded  the 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  whose  first  faculty 
included  Leschetitzki,  Dreischock,  Davidoff, 
Nissen-Salomon,  and  Wieniawski.  and  in  whose 
first  class  were  the  great  Russian  composer  Peter 
Tschaikowsky,  Michael  Cross,  and  the  pianist 
Annette  Essipoflf. 

In  1850  Rubinstein  entered  upon  a  series  of 
productions  which  powerfully  stimulated  the  de- 
velopment of  music  in  his  native  land.  He  wrote 
a  Russian  opera, "  Dimitri  Donskoi,"  and  followed 
it  in  the  next  two  years  with  "The  Siberian 
Hunters,"  "Toms,  the  Fool,"  and  "Revenge," 
To  these  active  years  in  St.  Petersburg  belong 
also  the  famous  "  Ocean  Symphony,"  his  orato- 
rio "  Paradise  Lost,"  his  operas  "  Children  of 
the  Steppes "  and  "  Feramors,"  his  orchestral 
sketches  "  Faust "  and  "  Ivan,  the  Cruel,"  the 
sacred  music  drama  "  The  Tower  of  Babel,"  the 
violin  concerto  in  G,  opus  46,  and  some  impor- 
tant chamber  music  In  1854  he  made  a  tour 
through  Europe,  spreading  everywhere  the  daz- 
zling luster  of  his  ^nius  as  a  pianist.  In  1867 
ho  resigned  the  directorship  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Conservatory.  He  says  in  his  "Autobio- 
graphy: "This  breach  was  partly  caused,  no 
douDt,  by  my  hasty  temper."  He  now  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  composition  and  concert  per- 
formances. In  1869  the  Czar  bestowed  upon  nim 
the  Vladimir  order,  which  ennobled  him.  In 
1870  he  thoupfht  of  retiring  from  public  life,  but 
in  the  foUowmg  two  years  he  directed  the  Vien- 
na Philharmonic  and  Choral  Society  concerts. 

The  early  desire  to  visit  America  was  now  to 
be  gratified.  He  arrived  in  New  York  in  the 
autumn  of  1872,  and  was  serenaded  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel  on 
Sept.  12.     He  made  his  first  appearance  on  Sept, 
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23  at  Steinway  Hall,  and  aroused  his  audience 
to  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  fame  of  his 
playing  spread  like  flame,  and  at  the  second  con- 
cert on  Sept.  25  the  hall  was  jammed.  His  per- 
formance of  his  own  diflBcult  C  major  Stude 
moved  his  hearers  to  great  excitement,  and  the 
news  of  his  triumph  spread  through  the  country 
so  that  his  arrival  in  every  city  was  greeted  with 
acclamations.  On  returning  to  Europe  he  re- 
sumed his  concert  tours,  and  in  1887,  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Davidoff  from  the  directorship  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  Rubinstein  was 
induced  to  accept  the  post  once  more.  He  now 
established  the  celebrated  annual  competition  in 
composition  and  piano  playing,  which  attracted 
to  St.  Petersburg  some  of  the  most  promising 
young  musicians  in  Europe.  In  1885-'86  he 
gave  his  famous  series  of  nistorical  recitals  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Leipsic.  In  this  series  he  played 
from  memory  in  chronological  order  exaniples 
from  the  entire  range  of  piano  music  from  Pur- 
cell  to  Liszt.  In  1889  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  first  appearance  at  Moscow  as  a  juvenile 
prodigy  was  celebrated  by  a  festival  lasting  four 
days.  Among  the  features  of  this  unique  jubilee 
were  the  performance  of  an  overture  by  Davidoff 
and  a  cantata  by  Boukrieff,  written  for  the  oc- 
casion ;  the  bestowal  upon  Rubinstein  bjr  the 
Czar  of  an  annuity  of  3,000  rubles ;  the  gift  of 
honorary  titles  by  the  municipalities  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  Peterhof  and  by  the  university 
of  the  former;  and  the  production  of  the  mas- 
ter's new  opera  "  Gorusha."  Rubinstein  added 
to  the  festivities  a  piano  recital,  when  he  played 
wonderfully. 

His  remaining  days  were  passed  partly  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  partlv  in  Dresden,  where  he  had 
as  a  pupu  the  wonder  child  Josef  Hofraann. 
His  life  at  St.  Petersburg  was  devoted  largely  to 
the  interests  of  the  conservatory,  but  in  the 
summer  months  he  occupied  his  fiandsome  resi- 
dence at  Peterhof,  where  he  passed  much  of 
his  time  in  his  fine  library,  for  he  was  a  great 
lover  of  books,  received  visitors,  and  composed 
incessantly.  It  was  his  ambition  to  earn  a  place 
among  the  immortals,  and,  having  failed  to 
achieve  this  by  his  symphonies  or  his  operas,  he 
invented  what  he  called  the  "  sacred  opera,"  a 
form  which  was  really  neither  opera  nor  oratorio, 
but  something  half  way  between  them.  His  old 
age  was  full  of  bitter  utterances,  for  he  resented 
the  world's  refusal  to  take  him  at  his  own  valua- 
tion. Men  insisted  upon  calling  him  Rubin- 
stein, the  great  pianist,  when  he  wished  them  to 
call  him  Rubinstein,  the  great  composer.  He 
had  many  fine  traits  of  character,  and  gave  large 
sums  of  money  to  charities.    He  died  of  heart 


His  most  important  compositions,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  are  his  operas  "The 
Demon,"  **  Nero,"  and  '*  Kalashnikon  "  ;  his  sa- 
cred operas  "  Sulamith  "  and  "  Moses  " ;  his  beau- 
tiful piano  concertos  in  G  major  and  D  minor ; 
and  his  dramatic  symphony.  "Nero  "was  pro- 
duced by  the  American  Opera  Company  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  HoUvSe,  New  York,  on  March 
14,  1887,  and  had  a  moderate  success.  Rubin- 
stein's piano  compositions  are  extremely  grate- 
ful worKs  for  the  soloist,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  the  repertoire  of  every  public  pianist. 
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The  verdict  of  his  contemporaries  that  he  was 
greater  as  a  pianist  than  as  a  composer  may  not 
be  sustained  by  posterity,  but  it  will  certainly 
remain  an  established  fact  of  musical  history 
that  as  an  interpreter  of  piano  music  Rubinstein 
was  a  genius.  His  mastery  of  the  instrument 
assimilated  all  the  excellences  of  earlier  perform- 
ers, and  his  own  potent  individuality  refashioned 
them  so  that  they  became  his  own  personal  ut- 
terance. He  extended  the  dazzling  rapidity  of 
finger  of  Moscheles  to  unexpected  limits,  and 
he  elevated  the  graceful,  elegant  singing  style  of 
Thalberg  to  a  breadth  of  vocal  effect  attained  by 
no  other  player  except  Liszt.  It  was  in  grand 
and  massive  effects,  however,  that  Rubinstein 
excelled.  As  a  German  critic  said :  "  Beethoven 
rushes  from  under  his  fingers  like  a  gigantic 
torrent,  a  piano  sonata  becomes  a  symphony,  a 
symphony  played  by  him  on  the  piano  sounds 
like  an  orchestral  rendering."  Tne  secret  of 
Rubinstein's  power  lay  in  the  powerful  mind  and 
deep  emotional  force  that  guided  and  vitalized 
his  complete  mastery  of  the  technical  resources 
of  his  art.  He  felt  the  music  which  he  played ; 
he  had  a  profound  intellectual  grasp  of  its  con- 
tents, and  he  was  able  to  convey  his  thought  and 
feeling  to  his  hearers,  swaying  them  with  the 
irresistible  magnetism  of  an  art  that  made  a 
direct  and  overmastering  personal  appeal. 

The  death  of  Rubinstein  was  unexpected,  and 
the  shock  of  it  caused  much  inconsiderate  talk 
of  a  great  loss  to  art.  As  a  composer  Rubin- 
stein had  certain  natural  gifts,  but  they  reached 
their  maturity  years  before  his  death.  As  a 
producer  of  music  he  had  never,  anything  of 
world-wide  value  to  offer  to  humanity ;  as  an  in- 
terpreter his  work  was  done  beforehe  died.  As 
a  performer,  too,  he  stood  second  on  the  roll  of 
pianists,  for  Liszt  was  surely  first.  Both  of 
these  men  displayed  genius  in  the  purely  inter- 
pretative side  of  piano  playing.  But  though 
some  of  Rubinstein  s  intrinsically  beautiful  com- 
positions for  the  pianoforte  display  a  sympathetic 
comprehension  of  the  possibilities  of  the  piano 
far  beyond  that  which  can  be  discerned  in  the 
works  of  men  possessed  of  profounder  musical 
originality  than  he,  they  are  manifestly  the  re- 
sults of  the  experience  of  several  decades  of 
piano  playing,  and  are  plainly  not  the  pioneers 
of  any  hitherto  unknown  region  of  the  art. 
Rubinstein  was  the  embodiment  of  all  that  had 
been  learned  by  pianists  from  Bach  to  Liszt,  but 
Liszt  was  an  explorer  who  opened  up  new  fields. 
He  made  revelations  in  the  technical  department 
that  caused  piano  playing  to  advance  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  ne  introduced  forms  which 
were  indubitably  the  products  of  a  vigorous  and 
original  mind.  Whatever  we  may  choose  to 
think  of  Liszt  music  as  music  pure'  and  simple, 
we  must  award  him  the  honor  of  having  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  the  pianoforte.  This  can 
not  well  be  said  of  Rubinstein.  His  D  minor 
concerto,  for  example,  ought  to  live  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  compositions  ever  written  for 
the  piano,  but,  like  his  other  works,  it  raises  no 
artistic  question  and  marks  no  artistic  advance. 

If  such  things  are  true  of  his  piano  works  they 
are  equally  true  of  his  orchestral  compositions. 
Here,  again,  we  find  Liszt  his  superior.  The 
abbS  invented  the  "  symphonic  poem,"  which  at 
once  took  a  permanent  place  in  music ;  and  he 
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produced  in  that  form  works  which  demand 
orchestral  utterance,  and  thus  demonstrate  that 
he  had  a  musical  grasp  beyond  the  piano.  Ru- 
binstein also  knew  the  language  of  the  orchestra, 
and  wrote  in  it  with  firmness  and  freedom  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  (question  that  his  symphonies 
rank  below  his  piano  pieces  in  pure  musical 
value.  Only  in  his  songs  does  Rubinstein  equal 
his  piano  music,  and  there  seems  to  be  ground 
for  this  excellence  in  his  complete  and  b^utiful 
mastery  of  the  art  of  producing  vocal  effects  in 
piano  playing. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  future  will 
look  upon  Rubinstein  as  a  master  of  the  piano, 
and  award  him  a  respectable  but  not  high  posi- 
tion as  a  composer.  As  a  pianist  he  displayed 
all  the  traits  of  greatness.  His  power  and  pas- 
sion wore  the  irresistible  expression  of  a  mag- 
nificent musical  temperament,  his  delicacy  of 
touch  when  needed  and  his  bewitching  beauty 
of  color  came  from  a  deep  poetic  feeling,  and  his 
clear,  high,  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  mean- 
ing of  such  masters  as  Beethoven  was  the  prod- 
uct of  an  intellectual  equipment  larger  than  that 
of  an  ordinary  man.  There  was  a  certain 
rugged  grandeur  about  the  man  that  ennobled 
all  nis  artistic  labor  and  prevented  him  from 
ever  falling  into  triviality  or  mawkish  sentiment. 
He  was  a  great  player  of  the  piano,  but  with  that 
summary  of  his  power  the  application  of  the 
term  "  great  "must  stop. 

RUSSIA,  an  empire  in  northern  Europe.  The 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  are 
united  in  the  Emperor,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
Cabinet  of  Ministers  presiding  over  the  execu- 
tive departments;  a  Council  of  State,  charged 
with  the  examination  of  projects  of  law  brought 
forward  by  the  ministers ;  a  Ruling  Senate, 
having  direction  over  the  judiciary  and  powers 
to  look  into  the  general  administration ;  and  a 
Holy  Synod,  superintending  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  affairs.  The  throne  is  hereditary  in  the 
male  line  of  the  house  of  Romanoff- Holstein- 
Gottorp,  or  in  tfie  female  line  in  default  of  male 
heirs.  The  reigning  Emperor  is  Nicholas  II, 
bom  Mav  6,  1868,  who  succeeded  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  Alexander  III,  Nov.  1,  1894.  He 
married,  on  Nov.  26, 18»4,  Alexandra  Feodorovna, 
formerly  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse.  The  following 
were  mmistera  in  the  beginning  of  1894 :  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  N.  C.  de  Bunge ;  Minister 
of  the  Imperial  House  and  Imperial  Domains, 
Gen.  Count  Vorontsoff-Dashkoff :  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Nicholas  de  Giers :  Minister  of 
War.  Cten.  Vannovsky ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Vice- 
Ad  miral  Tchikhatcheff;  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
J.  D.  Durnovo ;  Minister  of  Finance,  S.  J.  Witte ; 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Count  J.  D.  De- 
lianoff;  Minister  of  Justice,  N.  V.  Moravioff; 
Minister  of  Communications,  M.  Krivoshein ; 
Procurator  General  of  the  Holy  Synod,  K.  P. 
Pobedonostzctf ;  Controller  General,  T.  J.  Filip- 
poff;  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  State  Do- 
mains, A.  S.  Yermoloff;  Minister  for  Finland, 
Gen.  von  Dahn. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  Russia 
in  Europe  is  1,906,921  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation estimated  in  the  beginning  of  1891  at 
88,665,796 ;  area  of  Poland,  49,157  squai-e  miles, 
containing  a  population  of  8,900,418;  area  of 
Finland,  144,255  square  miles,  having  2,380,140 


population ;  area  of  the  Caucasus,  180,843  square 
miles,  with  7,955,725  population ;  area  of  Siberia, 
4,883,496  square  miles,  with  4,782,652  inhab- 
itants; area  of  Russian  central  Asia,  1,548,825 
square  miles,  with  6,106,894  inhabitants;  total 
area  of  the  Russian  Empire,  8,658,668  square 
miles,  with  a  total  population  of  119,032,750. 
The  number  of  marriages  in  1890,  as  far  as  re- 
turned, was  972,146:  of  births,  5,304,978;  of 
deaths,  3,837,160;  excess  of  births,  l,467,8ia 
The  _population  of  the  chief  cities  in  1891  was : 
St.  Petersburg,  1,035,489;  Moscow,  822.397; 
Warsaw,  455,852 ;  Odessa  (1892),  340,526 ;  Khar- 
koff,  194,385;  Kieff,  180,321;  Riga,  180,278; 
Ijodz,  136,091 :  Kazan,  134,359 ;  Saratoff,  122,- 
019;  Kishineff,  117,108 ;  Vilna,  109,526:  Samara, 
100,017. 

Finances.— The  ordinary  revenue  for  1898 
was  1,045,685,000  rubles,  exceeding  the  estimates 
by  84,463,000  rubles.  The  extraordinary  receipts 
were  174,375,000  rubles,  making  the  total  revenue 
1,220,060,000  rubles,  which  was  179,602,000 
rubles  better  than  the  budget  estimates.  The 
ordinary  expenditures  were  947,690,000  rubles, 
which  was  735,000  rubles  less  than  had  been 
estimated;  while  the  total  expenditures,  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary,  amounted  to  1,060,586,- 
000  rubles,  exceeding  the  estimates  by  20,078,000 
rubles.  The  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  pro- 
duced the  following  sums :  Direct  imposts,  100,- 
497,000  rubles;  indirect  taxation,  511,927,000 
rubles;  stamps, etc.,  68,780,000  rubles ;  royalties, 
40,025,000  rubles ;  domains,  142,477,000  rubles ; 
sale  of  domains,  866,000  rubles ;  redemption  of 
lands  conveyed  to  peasants,  98,994,000  rubles; 
repayments  of  advances,  72,270,000  rubles :  other 
receipts,  9,849,000  rubles.  The  amounts  dis- 
bursed under  the  various  heads  were:  Public 
debt,  266,903,000  rubles;  superior  government 
bodies,  2,240,000  rubles;  Holy  Svnod,  12,309,- 
000  rubles ;  Ministry  of  the  Court,  10,522,000 
rubles;  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  5,125,000 
rubles;  Ministry  of  War,  236,812,000  rubles; 
Ministry  of  Marine,  50,887,000  rubles :  Ministry 
of  Finance,  124,887.000  rubles ;  Ministry  of  Do- 
mains, 25,293,000  rubles;  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
83,233,000  rubles ;  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, 22,410,000  rubles ;  Ministry  of  Roads  and 
Communications,  75,556,000  rubles ;  Ministry  of 
Justice,  25,508,000  rubles;  Imperial  Control, 
4,493,000  rubles;  stud,  1,305,000  rubles;  other 
expenses,  1,022,000  rubles. 

The  budget  approved  by  the  Emperor  for  1894 
makes  the  ordinary  receipts  1,004.823,277  rubles, 
and  extraordinary  receipts  19,764,940,  besides 
59,013,309  rubles  balance  available  from  the  3- 
per-cent.  loan  of  1891,  which  makes  the  total 
1,083,601,526  rubles.  The  ordinary  expenditures 
are  estimated  at  981,222,950  rubles,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary expenditures  at  102,378,576  rubles, 
making  the  total  1,083,601,526  rubles,  balancing 
the  receipts.  Of  the  extraordinary  expenditures, 
66,678,576  rubles  are  for  constructing  railix>ads 
and  harbors,  34,700,000  for  armaments,  and 
1,000,000  for  contingent  requirements. 

The  public  debts  on  Jan.  1,  1894,  amounted  to 
1,270,919,800  metallic  rubles,  3,160,048,270  credit 
rubles,  £2,429,600  sterling,  and  539,125,500  francs. 
The  expense  of  the  debt  in  1894,  reckoned  in 
paper,  was  257,877,084  rubles.  The  loss  by  ex- 
change was  39,459,641  rubles. 
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The  Ck)Ternment,  in  1894,  placed  an  impost 
upon  the  rental  of  occupied  nouses,  to  be  paid 
by  the  tenants,  to  be  levied  at  first  only  in  220 
large  towns^  with  exemption  of  rents  below  300 
rubles  in  the  largest  and  of  225,  150,  120,  and 
60  rubles  in  other  classes  of  towns.  The  rate  of 
tax  is  progressive,  rising  from  1^  per  cent,  of  the 
lowest  taxable  rents  up  to  10  per  cent,  on  6.000 
rubles  in  the  capitals  and  on  4,500,  8,000,  2,400, 
and  1,200  rubles  in  the  other  classes  of  towns. 
The  Ux  is  expected  to  yield  4,500,000  rubles. 

In  February,  1894,  the  Government  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  Grand  Society  of  Rus- 
sian Railways  for  the  acquisition  of  the  3  impor- 
tant lines  belonging  to  the  society,  which  would 
go  into  liquidation.  To  complete  this  operation 
a  new  4-per-cent.  loan  for  118,600,000  gold  rubles 
was  authorized  to  be  issued,  the  bonds  to  be  ex- 
changed for  shares  and  obligations  of  the  Grand 
Society.  The  Government  also  determined  to 
continue  the  conversion  of  the  5  per  cents,  into 
a  unified  4-(ier-cent.  loan,  which  was  interrupted 
by  the  famine  and  the  cholera.  The  interest- 
bearing  state  bank  notes  and  the  third  Eastern 
loan  were  called  in,  750,000,000  rubles  at  first, 
and,  when  the  new  loan  was  eagerly  taken  early 
in  May,  then  the  whole  amount  of  1,014,000.000 
rubles.  With  the  savings  from  this  conrersion, 
which  was  to  be  extended  to  all  the  5-per-cent. 
loans,  the  intention  is  to  complete  the  great 
Siberian  Railway,  to  extend  the  Central  Asian 
line  from  Samarcand  to  Ferghana  and  toward 
the  foot  of  the  Pamirs,  and  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Vologda  to  the  White  Sea.  In  the  beginning  of 
December  the  Emperor  Nicholas  signed  a  ukase 
sanctioning  a  gold  loan  of  100,000,000  rubles  at 
3^  per  cent.,  to  be  devoted  to  the  redemption  of 
6-per-cent.  obligations  of  11  railroad  companies 
whose  property  has  been  taken  over  by  the  state. 

The  Army. — The  period  of  obligatory  service 
in  the  active  army  is  five  years  in  European 
Russia,  except  in  the  coast  districts,  whence  the 
seamen  and  soldiers  of  the  marine  are  drawn. 
These  serve  seven  years,  as  do  the  troops  of 
Turkestan  and  the  Amur  district,  while  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  provinces  of  Kuban  and  Terek  and 
the  troops  of  the  Transcaspian  territory  are  re- 
quired to  serve  only  three  years  with  the  colors. 
Also,  in  Finland,  those  drawn  for  service  remain 
three  years  with  the  colors.  The  approximate 
strength  of  the  Russian  army  in  Europe  in  time 
of  peace  is  30,574  officers  ani  751,000  men,  with 
124,706  horses  and  2,864  guns.  There  are  193 
regiments  of  infantry,  of  4  battalions  each,  and 
68  battelions  of  riflemen,  besides  132  reserve  bat- 
talions ;  585  squadrons  and  sotnias  of  cavalry ; 
324  field  and  44  horse  batteries,  besides  39  re- 
serve batteries  of  artillery ;  31  battalions  in  the 
technical  services ;  and  83  battalions  of  fortress 
troops.  The  war  strength  in  Europe  and  the 
Caucasus  is  calculated  to  be  1,668,286  officers 
and  men,  with  3,768  cannon.  The  peace  strength 
of  the  army  in  Asia  is  about  75.000  men.  The 
Finnish  troops  number  286  officers  and  6,020 
men  in  time  of  peace. 

The  Nary.— The  Baltic  fleet  consisted,  in  1894, 
of  8  armored  turret  ships,  viz.,  the  "  Peter  the 
Great,"  "Alexander  11,'^  the  "Nicholas  I,"  the 
"  Navarino,"  the  "  Sissoi  Veliky  "  (of  8.800  tons), 
the  "  Sebastopol "  (of  10,960  tons),  the  "  Petro- 
pavlovski "  (of  10,960  tons),  and  the  "  Poltava  " 


(of  10,960  tons),  the  "  Sissoi  Veliky  *'  having  been 
launched  on  June  1,  1894,  and  the  "  Poltava,*' 
"  Sebastopol,"  and  "  Petropavlovski  "  being  also 
new  ships,  mounting  altogether  239  cannon  and 
having  28  torpedo  ejectors;  the  casemated 
armor-clad  "  Gangut,"  launched  in  1890,  of  8,252 
tons,  with  28  guns  and  5  torpedo  tubes ;  2  moni- 
tors, built  in  1893 ;  4  old  armored  frieates,  pro- 
vided with  turrets  and  mounting  48  guns;  8 
ironclad  batteries ;  12  old  monitors ;  8  armored 
cruisers,  carrying  269  guns;  2  deck-protected 
cruisers:  1  casemated  ship,  of  4,506  tons;  11 
clippers,  carrying  158  guns;  8  new  torpedo 
cruisers;  8  new  armor-clad  gunboats  for  coast 
defense ;  10  unarmored  gunboats ;  3  school  ships ; 
7  yachts ;  35  first-class  and  86  second-class  tor- 
pedo boats;  and  14  transports.  In  the  Black 
bea,  there  are  6  armored  turret  ships,  built  be- 
tween 1886  and  1894,  viz.,  the  "Catherine  11," 
"Tchesma,"  "Sinope,"  "Twelve  Apostles," 
"  Georgy  Pobiedonocetz,"  and  "  Tre  Svetetelia," 
carrying  166  guns  and  having  41  torpedo  tubes ; 
2  popovkas ;  the  cruiser  "  Pamjat  Mercuriia  " ; 
6  gunboats;  8  new  torpedo  cruisers;  16  first- 
cl^  and  7  second-class  torpedo  boats;  and  7 
other  vessels,  besides  8  steamers  of  the  volunteer 
fleet.  The  Siberian  fleet  consists  of  4  gunboats 
and  4  torpedo  boats,  and  the  Caspian  fleet  of  2 
gunboats  and  4  paddle  steamers.  For  the  Bal- 
tic, new  ships  that  have  been  ordered  are  1  bat- 
tle ship  of  the  type  of  the  "  Sissoi " ;  1  large 
cruiser,  12,500  tons  or  larger,  of  tlie  "  Rurik  " 
type;  2  small  torpedo  cruisers;  and  8  torpedo 
boats.  For  the  Black  Sea  have  been  ordered  1 
ship  of  the  "  Sissoi  "  type,  1  of  the  type  of  the 
"  Tre  Svetatelia  "  (of  12,480  tons),  and  1  imperial 
yacht  (of  5,557  tons). 

Commerce.— The  total  value  of  the  imports 
of  merchandise  for  1898  was  468,500,000  rubles, 
of  which  395,100,000  rubles  came  from  Europe, 
15,800,000  rubles  from  Finland,  and  52,600,000 
rubles  from  Asiatic  countries.  The  total  value 
of  the  exports  was  618,700,000  rubles,  of  which 
520,400,0()0  rubles  went  to  European  countries, 
18,500,000  rubles  to  Finland,  and  74,800,000 
rubles  to  Asia.  The  values  of  the  chief  imports 
by  the  European  frontiers  were:  Raw  textiles 
and  yams,  112,524,000  rubles;  metal  goods  and 
machinery,  45,542,000  rubles;  raw  metals,  38,- 
905,000  rubles ;  tea  and  coffee,  24,169,000  rubles ; 
coal,  14,267,0()0  rubles;  coloring  matters,  12,- 
775.000  rubles;  hides  and  skins,  leather,  and 
furs,  11,090.000  rubles;  spirits  and  wines,  9,792,- 
000  rubles ;  su^ar,  7,229,000  rubles ;  textile  manu- 
factures, clothing,  trimmings,  etc.,  6,780,000  ru- 
bles. Of  the  exports  to  European  countries,  the 
most  important  were:  Cereals,  261,516,000  ru- 
bles: textile  materials  and  yam,  81,960,0(X) 
rubles;  timber,  39,987,000  rubles;  linseed,  33,- 
373,000 rubles;  animals,  12.748,000 rubles ;  skins 
and  peltry,  11,130,0(X)  rubles;  hair  and  bristles, 
7,702,000  rubles ;  sugar,  4,857,000  rubles ;  textile 
manufactures,  4,240,000  rubles:  metal  goods, 
3.846,000  rubles ;  naphtha  and  petroleum,  8,234,- 
000  rubles.  The  import  of  tea  from  Asia  was 
19,196,000  rubles  in  value :  the  next  most  impor- 
tant imports  were  textile  materials  and  fabrics. 
The  exports  to  Asia  were  cereals  of  the  value  of 
24,755,000  rubles,  tissues  for  7,949,000  rubles, 
and  miscellaneous  merchandise.  The  imports 
of  precious  metals  were  26,830,000  rubles  from 
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Europe  and  4,977,000  rubles  from  Asia ;  the  ex- 
ports were  64,000  rubles  to  Europe  and  7,254,000 
rubles  to  Asia. 

NaTlgation. — There  were  4,564  vessels  entered 
at  the  Baltic  ports,  3,857  at  the  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  594  at  the  ports  of 
the  White  Sea  during  1892 ;  total,  8,515,  of  which 
5,921  were  steamers  and  the  number  that  carried 
cargoes  was  4,879.  The  total  number  cleared  at 
all  ports  was  8,894,  of  which  7,088  carried  car- 
goes. Of  the  total  number  entered,  2,719  were 
English,  1,305  Russian,  1,084  German,  990  Nor- 
wegian and  Swedish,  839  Danish,  464  Turkish, 
128  Austrian,  and  108  of  other  nationalities. 

The  merchant  navy,  in  1893,  numbered  2,105 
sailing  vessels,  of  447,776  tons,  and  326  steam 
vessels,  of  156,668  tons.  Of  the  steamers,  150 
plied  in  the  Black  Sea,  111  in  the  Caspian,  57  in 
the  Baltic,  and  8  in  the  White  Sea. 

Comma nieations. — The  railroads  in  opera- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  1898  had  a  total  length 
of  18,426  miles,  besides  1,303  miles  in  Finland 
and  the  Transcaspian  line  of  900  miles.  A  new 
line  connecting  the  Caspian  with  the  Black  Sea, 
running  north  of  the  Caucasus  mountains,  was 
completed  in  1893.  Of  the  Siberian  Railway,  the 
section  from  Vladivostok  to  Spass  Koye,  150 
miles,  was  opened  to  traffic  on  June  5, 1894.  Of 
the  Ussuri  hne,  between  Vladivostok  and  Graf- 
skaya,  41  miles  were  completed  in  the  summer. 
At  the  otljer  end,  between  Cheliabinsk  and 
Omsk,  160  miles  were  in  operation  in  1894. 
The  railroad,  4,696  miles  in  length,  is  expected 
to  be  completed  in  1904,  at  a  total  cost  of  500,- 
000,000  rubles.  The  railroad  companies  owed 
the  Government  944,028,461  rubles  on  Jan.  1, 
1893.  Many  lines  have  been  recently  acquired 
by  the  Government. 

The  post  office,  in  1892,  carried  197,816.000 
domestic  and  26,521,000  foreign  letters,  33,828,- 
000  postal  cards,  167,262,000  domestic  and  16,- 
690,000  foreign  newspapers  and  circulars,  and 
14,921,000  letters  witn  declaration  of  value  to 
the  amount  of  15,717,797,000  francs. 

The  telegraph  lines  of  the  state  have  a  total 
length  of  120.478  kilometres ;  the  Anglo-Indian 
line,  3,634  kilometres;  private  lines,  621  kilo- 
metres; total,  124,733  kilometres  or  77.460 
miles,  with  244,893  kilometres,  or  162,080  miles, 
of  wire.  The  postal  receipts  for  1892  were  88,- 
121,224  francs;  telegraph  receipts,  45,311,108 
francs;  the  expenses  of  posts  and  telegraphs, 


97,334,936  francs.  The  number  of  dispatches 
was  12,783,473. 

Political  Erents.— Throughout  the  first  half 
of  1894  the  secret  police  were  very  busy  making 
arrests  of  political  offenders,  mostly  young  stu- 
dents and  subordinate  official^!  Revolutionary 
printing  presses  were  found  in  St.  Petersburg, 
m  Warsaw,  where  several  revolutionists  and 
several  policemen  were  killed  in  a  pistol  fight 
in  an  old  convent,  in  Smolensk,  and  in  other 
places.  The  authorities  discovered  an  attempt 
to  undermine  a  chateau  in  which  the  Czar  was 
expected  to  stay  during  the  autumn  manoeuvres 
near  Smolensk,  and  a  mine  also  under  the  neigh- 
boring church.  For  this  a  large  number  of  en- 
gineers and  other  employees  of  the  railroad  run- 
ning between  Orel  and  Vitebsk  were  arrested. 
The  daughter  and  two  sons  of  the  late  Gen. 
Andreieff  were  arrested  in  May,  at  St  Peters- 
burg, and  from  papers  found  on  the  daughter  & 
political  society  of  students  in  various  institu- 
tions was  unearthed. 

On  Ma)r  18  a  ukase  was  issued,  taking  away 
from  ministers,  governors,  and  the  other  chirf 
functionaries  the  power  of  appointing  or  dis- 
missing official  subordinates  oi  any  kind,  and 
re-establishing  a  sp)ecial  committee,  such  as  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Nicholas  I.  to  have  control, 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Czar,  of  all 
appointments  and  removals  in  the  civil  service. 
This  important  change  of  system,  though  called 
reactionary,  was  intended  to  correct  the  abuses 
of  favoritism  and  corruption  in  the  exercise  of 
the  appointing  power,  and  to  protect  subordi- 
nate officials  from  the  tyranny  and  caprice  of 
their  superiors. 

The  restrictions  against  Jews  as  applied,  to 
citizens  of  foreign  countries  have  been  relaxed 
by  a  ministerial  decree  forbidding  the  local  au- 
thorities to  molest  foreign  Jews  who  have  pass- 
ports properly  visaed,  permitting  them  to  reside 
for  specified  terms  in  Russia  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  Jews  from  Khiva  and  Bokhara 
have  been  permitted  to  take  up  their  residence 
in  the  province  of  Orenburg  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  trade  with  the  2  khanates.  The 
regulations  against  the  Stundists  were  made 
more  severe  lifore  the  death  of  Alexander  III, 
one  of  whose  last  acts  was  to  confirm  a  decision 
of  the  committee  of  ministers  prohibiting  Stund- 
ist  prayer  meetings,  and  declaring  the  sect  to  be 
one  dangerous  both  to  church  and  state. 
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SALVADOR,  a  republic  in  Central  America. 
There  is  a  single  House  of  Representatives,  hav- 
ing 42  members,  elected  by  direct  universal  suf- 
frage annually.  The  President  is  elected  for 
four  years,  also  by  universal  suffrage.  Gen. 
Carlos  Ezeta  was  elected  for  the  term  beginning 
March  1,  1891,  as  the  result  of  the  revolution  of 
1890. 

The  republic  has  an  area  of  8,100  square  miles 
and  780,426  inhabitants.  The  receipts  of  the 
treasury  for  1893  were  |7,133.000,  of  which 
$2,846,000  came  from  import  duties.  $1,841,000 
from  a  tax  on  alcoholic  drinks,  $469,000  from 
an  export  duty  on  coffee,  $78,000  from  stamp 


duties,  and  $1,899,000  from  other  sources.  The 
expenditures  were  $7,153,000,  the  items  being 
$2,421,000  for  pavment  of  debts,  $1,668,000  for 
war,  $1,223,000  for  the  interior,  $556,000  for 
public  works,  $499,000  for  financial  administra- 
tion, $393,000  for  public  instruction,  $194,000 
for  justice,  $132,000  for  police,  and  $67,000  for 
foreign  relations. 

■  The  declared  value  of  the  imports  in  1893  was 
$1,853,000,  and  of  the  exports  $7,491,000.  The 
exports  of  coffee  were  valued  at  $5,405,000;  of 
indigo,  $1,268,000;  of  minerals,  $103,000;  of 
tobacco,  $98,000.  There  were  217  vessels  en- 
tered at  the  ports  during  1893.    The  number  of 
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letters,  etc.,  that  passed  through  the  post  office 
was  232,147  in  the  internal,  and  562,870  in  the 
external  service.  The  number  of  telegraphic 
dispatches  in  1893  was  678,093. 

The  active  army  numbers  4,000  men;  the 
militia,  18,000. 

BeTolation. — Three  officers  of  the  army, 
Gutierrez,  Ubandin,  and  Oalan,  started  a  revolu- 
tion against  the  Government  of  Ezeta,  at  Santa 
Anna,  on  April  29.  A  state  of  siege  was  pro- 
claimed, ana  the  Government  made  efforts  to 
put  down  the  rebellion.  The  people  were  tired 
of  military  rule  and  restive  under  tne  heavy  taxes 
imposed  for  railroads  and  other  internal  im- 
provements, for  the  extinction  of  the  external 
and  internal  debts,  and  for  the  increase  and 
equipment  of  the  army.  Gen.  Antonio  Ezeta, 
the  Vice-President  and  commander-in-chief, 
hastened  to  Santa  Anna  with  all  the  troops 
under  his  command  and  all  that  he  could  press 
into  the  service.  The  rebels  were  recruited 
from  the  exiles  of  Salvador  and  their  friends  in 
Guatemala  and  Honduras  until  they  numbered 
7,000.  President  Ezeta  collected  1,500  men  to 
re-enforce  his  brother,  who  had  14,000,  after  the 
latter's  departure,  and  followed  after  by  rail,  but 
the  train  was  derailed  by  the  rebels  between 
Acajutla  and  Sonsonate,  on  May  3,  and  200 
were  killed  and  122  injured.  Gen.  flerrera,  who 
commanded  a  division  of  Gen.  Antonio  Ezeta's 
army,  revolted,  and  went  over  with  most  of  his 
men  and  his  guns.  In  the  three  first  battles 
fought  near  Santa  Anna — at  La  Alder,  Las  Cru- 
citas,  and  El  Conacaste — the  Government  claimed 
to  be  victorious,  though  its  troops  lost  ground 
in  the  series  of  engagements  that  followed,  and 
were  driven  back  toward  the  capital,  San  Sal- 
vador, though  heavy  losses  were  inflicted  upon 
the  rebels  at  Chalchuaia,  and  their  intrench- 
ments  were  taken  by  the  Government  troops, 
commanded  by  Gen.  Joaquin  Lopez.  Antonio 
Ezeta  advanced  once  more  upon  Santa  Anna, 
and  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  on  May  24, 
when  600  were  killed.  Commander  Thomas,  of 
the  United  States  war  ship  "  Bennington,"  landed 
marines  at  Libertad  to  protect  the  American 
consulate  and  the  lives  and  {Property  of  Ameri- 
cans and  other  foreigners.  The  last  battles  were 
fiercely  contested.  The  war  lasted  only  a  little 
over  a  month,  yet  in  that  time,  according  to  the 
statement  of  President  Ezeta,  3,000  were  killed 
and  7,000  wounded.  On  the  Government  side 
the  losses  were  2,000  killed  and  5,000  wounded. 

Gen.  Carlos  Ezeta,  convinced  that  further  re- 
sistance would  be  vain,  fled  from  the  country  on 
June  4,  on  a  German  merchant  steamer  bound 
for  Panama.  He  nominated  Dr.  Carlos  Bonilla 
to  act  as  President  during  his  absence.  The 
members  of  his  Cabinet  and  others  of  his  sup- 
porters joined  him  at  Colon. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Ezetas  a  struggle 
for  the  presidency  took  place  between  Gen. 
Gutierrez  and  Manuel  Rivas.  Their  supporters 
had  a  pitched  battle  for  the  possession  of  Liber- 
tad after  it  had  been  looted  by  the  fleeing  sol- 
diery of  the  late  Government.  Lieut.  F.  W. 
Coffin  and  the  United  States  marines  put  an 
end  to  the  looting,  but  did  not  interfere  in  the 
fight  between  Col.  Ayala.  the  Governor  ap- 
pointed by  Gutierrez,  and  Ulysses  Mora,  the 
nominee  of  Rivas.    The  former  was  finally  suc- 


cessful. The  rival  candidates  for  the  presidency 
reached  San  Salvador  about  the  same  time. 
Rivas,  who  was  supported  by  a  large  part  of  the 
Indian  population,  got  possession  of  the  palace 
first,  while  his  troops  occupied  the  barracks  and 
the  principal  public  buildings.  Gen.  Gutierrez, 
however,  had  a  more  powerful  following,  and 
could  command  more  fighting  men.  Gen.  Rivas 
therefore  finally  yielded  precedence  to  him. 

Rafael  Antonio  Gutierrez  proclaimed  himself 
President  of  a  Provisional  Government,  and  on 
June  24  appointed  the  following  Cabinet :  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  Jacinto  Castellanos; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Prudencio  Alfaro; 
Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Corollo  Lemus ;  Min- 
ister of  War  and  Marine,  Estanislao  Perez.  By 
July  the  Government  was  working  smoothly 
and  the  payment  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
debts  was  resumed. 

Gen.  Antonio  Ezeta,  after  his  last  defeat, 
fought  his  way  to  Libertad,  where  he  arrived 
on  June  6,  pursued  by  the  victorious  revolu- 
tionists. With  Gen.  Leon  Bolanos,  Major  Flo- 
rencio  Bustamente,  Col.  Juan  Cienfuegos,  and 
other  officers,  he  took  refuge  on  the  United 
States  naval  ship  "Bennington,"  intending  to 
take  a  Pacific  mail  steamer  for  Panama.  Com- 
mander Thomas  was  instructed  from  Washing- 
ton to  keep  the  refugees,  and  his  vessel  was 
ordered  home  when  the  new  Government  de- 
manded their  extradition.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  "Bennington"  at  San  Francisco  the 
United  States  Government  formally  recognized 
the  de  facto  Government  of  Salvador  ana  Gen. 
Gutierrez  as  Provisional  President.  The  refu- 
gees were  held  by  the  United  States  district 
court  in  San  Francisco,  pending  the  examina- 
tion of  the  charges  of  murder,  arson,  robbery, 
and  embezzlement,  and  were  finally  ordered,  on 
Sept.  22,  to  be  released  by  Judge  Morrow,  on 
the  ground  that  the  crimes  charged  against 
them  were  of  a  political  and  martial  character. 
The  main  charges  were  based  on  the  shooting 
of  Col.  Tomas  Canas,  who  had  delivered  his 
troops,  munitions,  and  cannon  to  the  rebels ;  the 
hanging  of  several  persons  during  the  opera- 
tions ;  and  the  exaction  of  a  forced  loan  from 
the  International  Bank  of  Salvador  and  Nica- 
ragua. 

SALVATION  ARMY.  The  twenty-seventh 
annual  report  of  the  Salvation  Army  shows  that 
the  number  of  corps  at  the  end  of  1893  was  3,124, 
and  of  officers,  10,791 ;  of  which  1,213  corps  and 
4,317  officers  were  in  the  British  Islands,  and  the 
remainder  in  Canada,  Australasia,  Jamaica,  In- 
dia and  Ceylon,  South  Africa,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway,  the  United  State's,  Argentina, 
Finland,  and  Italy.  A  beginning  of  operations 
in  Japan  was  contemplated.  In  connection  with 
the  social  work  were  returned  48  rescue  homes, 
64  slum  posts,  12  prison-gate  homes,  21  food 
depots,  32  shelters,  17  factories,  17  labor  bureaus, 
and  6  farms,  with  the  management  of  all  of  which 
1,046  persons  were  engaged.  The  army  num- 
bered more  than  200,000  soldiers,  10.237  local 
officers,  and  3,258  bandsmen,  while  35  newspa- 
pers and  8  monthly  periodicals  were  published 
by  it  in  14  languages.  The  total  receipts  had 
been  £30,848  and  the  expenditure  £30,370.  The 
foreign  service  fund  amounted  to  £40,932,  the 
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property  account  to  £46,880.  The  trade  depart- 
ment snowed  receipts  of  £164,838  and  a  net 
profit  of  £4,487.  The  balance  sheet  accounted 
for  £700,405,  and  a  net  balance  remained  in 
bank  of  £1,386. 

SAMOA,  a  monarchy  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  de- 
clared independent  and  neutral  at  the  Samoan 
Conference  held  in  Berlin  in  June,  1889,  by  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain,  who  signed  a  general  act  provid- 
ing for  the  neutrality  and  autonomous  govern- 
ment of  the  islands.  The  King  is  Malietoa  Lau- 
pepa,  who  was  restored  and  proclaimed  King 
again,  after  two  years  of  exile,  oy  the  American, 
German,  and  British  consuls  on  Dec.  10,  1889. 
The  Superior  Judge  appointed  under  the  tripar- 
tite treaty  is  H.  Ide. 

The  area  of  the  Samoan  Islands  is  1,700  square 
miles.  The  native  population  was  35,565  in  1887. 
There  are  about  450  whites  and  1,000  Polynesian 
laborers  from  other  islands. 

The  foreign  trade  is  conducted  chiefly  by  Ger- 
mans. The  staple  articles  are  copra,  cotton,  cof- 
fee, and  fresh  fruits. 

The  imports  in  1893  were  valued  at  1,386,811 
marks,  and  the  exports  at  642,621  marks.  Dur- 
ing 1893  there  were  81  vessels,  of  74,955  tons, 
entered  at  the  port  of  Apia.  There  are  2  Amer- 
ican ocean  liners  and  1  British  steamer  from  New 
Zealand,  in  which  most  of  the  imports  are 
brought,  and  there  was  a  German  steamship, 
which  was  taken  off  during  the  year.  The  Ger- 
man Trading  and  Plantation  Company  has  the 
whole  trade  in  copra,  which  constituted  80  per 
cent,  of  the  exports,  and  most  of  the  export  trade 
in  other  products.  This  company,  which  has 
large  plantations,  has  given  up  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  and  the  ginning  of  cotton.  Of  the  imports, 
more  than  half  come  from  Great  Britain  and 
British  colonies,  mostly  on  German  account. 

The  revenue  for  1893  was  £5,995  sterling,  of 
which  £4,189  were  derived  from  the  native  head 
tax,  £77  from  the  taxes  paid  by  natives  to  the 
Samoan  Government  on  boats,  firearms,  dwelling 
houses  and  business  premises,  traders'  stores,  and 
licenses  for  professions  and  trades,  £523  from  the 
same  taxes  paid  by  Germans  both  to  the  munici- 
pality of  Apia  and  to  the  Samoan  Government, 
£484  from  the  same  taxes  paid  by  British  sub- 
jects, £137  from  the  same  taxes  paid  by  Amer- 
icans, £152  from  other  nationalities,  and  £433 
from  the  tax  on  colored  laborers  paid  by  the 
German  Trading  and  Plantation  Company.* 

Rebellion  of  Tamasese.— Malietoa  is  one  of 
several  chiefs  of  clans,  and  can  rely  only  on  the 
obedience  and  support  of  his  own  people,  the 
Tuamasaga  and  a  part  of  Savaii.  The  Samoans 
generally  have  refused  to  acknowledge  his  rule 
or  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Government,  regarding  it 
as  a  white  men's  Government,  and  the  King  as  a 
mere  puppet  in  their  hands.  The  King  and  the 
Faipule.  his  council,  have  been  constrained  to  act 
at  the  dictation  not  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the 
president  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Apia,  who 
are  his  official  advisers  under  the  treaty,  but  of 
the  consuls  of  the  3  powers,  who  can  call  for  the 
interference  of  war  ships,  and  who  are  ruled  only 
by  regard  for  the  commercial  interests  and  for 
the  personal  security  of  their  compatriots.  The 
Samoans,  who  look  with  contempt  upon  the  ideas 
and  customs  of  white  people  and  aespise  their 


inferior  physiaue,  are  ready  to  accept  any  king 
who  will  rebel  against  European  mterference 
and  encroachment.  Moreover,  they  have  tiie 
habit  of  engaging  in  clan  feuds,  with  the  con- 
comitants of  head-hunting  and  other  barbarities. 
Hence  the  rise  of  a  new  pretender  to  the  throne 
every  little  while,  who  is  supported  by  his  own 
and  allied  clans  in  a  fierce  confiict  with  the 
tribesmen  of  the  King  and  the  savages  of  Savaii, 
who  delight  in  slaughter  and  rapine.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1894,  only  a  few  months  after  Mataafa  and 
a  dozen  of  his  chiefs  had  been  exiled  to  the  coral 
island  of  Taluit,  in  the  Marshall  group,  and 
while  27  others  were  still  expiating  in  prison  their 
part  in  the  last  rebellion,  the  Tupuas  rose  to 
place  the  younger  Tamasese  upon  tne  throne,  to 
rule  the  Samoans  in  their  sole  interest,  with 
native  counselors  only.  Tamasese,  a  brave,  stal- 
wart, intelligent  young  man,  did  not  venture  to 
raise  the  standard  of  a  pretender,  though  he  went 
into  the  war  with  his  people  and  voiced  their 
complaints  against  the  Kmg  and  the  whites, 
whom  he  threatened  to  drive  from  the  islands. 
One  half  of  the  Tupuas,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  Atua,  did  not  join  in  the  revolt,  but 
engaged  only  in  empty  declamation  and  fruitless 
embassies.  Against  the  people  of  A  ana,  who  did 
rise,  the  cruel  troops  of  Savaii  were  let  loose  to 
cut  down  the  fruit  trees,  outrage  the  women, 
burn  the  houses,  and  kill  horses,  pigs,  and  dogs. 

The  rebellious  disposition  of  the  natives  of 
Aana  had  been  intensified  by  the  action  of  the 
Chief  Justice  in  fining  and  imprisoning  certain 
chiefs,  and  the  outbreak  had  been  precipitated 
by  the  act  of  the  Government,  which,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  whites,  sent  troops  into  the  dis- 
trict for  the  purpose  of  disarming  the  natives,. 

As  soon  as  the  i*ebellion  broke  out  Mr.  Ide,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Robert  L.  Stevenson,  had  an 
ordinance  passed  by  the  Faipule  inflictins:  severe 
penalties  on  any  one  who  took  heads.  \^  hen  the 
troops  marched  to  the  front  he  explained  the 
terms  of  the  new  law  to  the  chiefs,  and  said  that 
it  would  unfailingly  be  executed.  Neverthelei^s 
heads  were  taken,  not  only  by  the  warriors  of 
Tamasese,  who  accepted  their  presentation,  but 
by  the  Savaii  men,  from  whom  Afalietoa  refused 
to  accept  one  offered  as  a  trophy.  One  third  of 
the  King's  troops,  the  Tuamasaga,  obeyed  the 
letter  of  the  law,  contenting  themselves  with 
cutting  off  the  ears  of  the  fallen  enemies.  Chief- 
Justice  Ide  was  unable  to  proceed  against  the 
violators  of  the  law,  because  they  were  included 
in  the  general  amnesty  arranged  by  the  consuls 
without  his  concurrence.  The  excuse  of  the  con- 
suls was  that  there  was  danger  of  a  massacre  of 
the  whites  in  Apia  if  the  war  continued. 

During  March  a  series  of  sharp  skirmishes  took 
place  in  which  the  Savaiians  were  generally  suc- 
cessful, driving  their  adversaries  from  their  for- 
tified camps  into  the  inaccessible  forests  on  the 
mountains  and  ravaging  their  country.  The  loss 
on  the  Government  side  was  60  killed  and 
wounded,  while  on  the  side  of  the  rebels  hundreds 
were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners. 

The  consuls  went  to  Aana  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  an  armistice  between  the 
contending  parties  and  the  preliminaries  of  a 
peace  whereby  full  pardon  was  to  be  granted  to 
the  rebels  on  condition  that  they  should  surren- 
der 50  rifies,  make  20  miles  of  road,  and  pay  the 
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fines  levied  by  the  Chief  Justice  that  had  origi- 
nally provoked  their  resistance. 

The  Aanas  were  willing  to  observe  the  peace 
and  return  to  their  villaoB^  but  for  the  Savaiians, 
who  refused  to  go  back  to  their  island  and  set- 
tled in  Tuamasaga,  on  the  border  of  Aana.  The 
German  cruiser  "  Palke "  arrived  on  April  15, 
and  the  English  man-of-war  "  Curagoa  "  on  April 
21.  When  the  Savaiians  at  last  promised  to 
withdraw  to  their  homes,  after  celebrating  a 
pieace  festival,  all  save  100  men  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Government,  the  Aanas  agreed  to 
the  terms  of  the  peace  and  sent  in  the  50  stand  of 
arms—useless,  broken  guns— on  May  21.  The 
Savaiians  did  not  depart,  however,  for  the  people 
of  Atua,  angered  at  the  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  whites  to  rid  the  island  of  their 
hereditary  enemies  from  Savaii,  were  arming 
themselves,  and  threatened  to  attack  the  Sa- 
vaiians in  behalf  of  their  brothers  of  Aana. 

When  the  King  sent  some  of  his  regular  forces 
into  Atua  to  assert  his  authority  thev  were  re- 
ceived with  rifle  shots.  The  King's  forces  were 
soon  confronted  by  a  large  body  of  rebels.  Skir- 
mishes occurred,  and  robberies  and  the  taking 
of  heads  and  the  maltreatment  of  women  began 
again.  Tamasese  headed  the  insurgent  P&rty, 
wnich  was  joined  by  warriors  from  Aana.  There 
were  said  to  be  7,000  under  arms.  The  German 
naval  officers  sympathized  with  Tamasese  and 
his  followers.  ^Nevertheless,  when  Chief-Justice 
Ide  and  Herr  Schmidt,  the  President  of  the 
Mnnicipal  Council,  joined  the  consuls  in  a  re- 
quest for  the  intervention  of  the  war  ships  for 
tne  re-establishment  of  law  and  order,  the  Ger- 
man and  English  commanders  jointly  sent  an 
ultimatum  requiring  10  chiefs  to  tender  their 
submission  on  Doard  the  **  Cura^oa'*  and  deliver 
up  50  guns.  The  chiefs  went  through  the  form, 
and  returned  to  the  rebel  camp.  The  50  rifles 
that  were  surrendered  were  worn-out  weapons, 
as  usual.  After  the  departure  of  the  vessels  the 
rebels  attacked  a  village  where  Malietoa  was 
supposed  to  be.  Desultory  fighting  continued 
for  two  months,  both  sides  holding  their  posi- 
tions, while  planting  was  entirely  neglected. 
On  Aug.  10,  OS  the  result  of  conferences  between 
the  consuls  and  the  naval  officers,  the  British 
cruiser  "Curagoa"  and  the  German  corvette 
"  Bussard  "  proceeded  to  the  rebel  stronghold, 
Luatoanuu,  and  notified  the  chiefs  that  the  place 
would  be  bombarded  next  morning.  The  rebels 
evacuated  their  stronghold  during  the  night. 
After  shelling  and  nearly  destroying  the  fortifi- 
cations the  naval  commanders  again  communi- 
cated with  the  chiefs,  ordering  them  to  disperse 
their  followers  and  surrender  their  arms.  They 
refused,  and  marched  along  the  coast  toward 
Lufilufi,  where  they  made  a  stand  and  attacked 
the  King's  forces  that  pursued  them,  killing  sev- 
eral men.  On  Aug.  18  the  naval  vessels  opened 
fire,  killing  or  wounding  a  large  number,  while 
Malietoa's  forces  attacked  by  land.  The  rebels, 
whose  loss  was  heavy,  sued  for  peace.  The 
chiefs  went  on  board  the  "Curacoa  and  prom- 
ised to  submit  to  Malietoa's  rule,  to  pav  taxes, 
and  to  deliver  up  100  rifies.  On  the  following 
evening,  having  been  re-enforced  bv  Aanites, 
they  renewed  the  attack  upon  the  Icing's  men, 
ana  the  "  Bussard "  fired  upon  them  through 
the  night    The  rebels  withdrew  from  this  part 


of  the  coast,  and  the  insurrection  broke  out 
again  in  Aana.  The  German  commander  hav- 
ing refused  to  help  the  British  in  suppressing 
the  rebels,  Malietoa  was  told  that  he  could  ex- 
pect no  further  assistance  from  the  war  ships. 
The  English  commander,  however,  conveyed 
him  to  Aana,  and  while  both  vessels  lay  off 
shore  sent  a  message  to  Tamasese  commanding 
him  to  come  on  board  and  "  crawl  to  the  feet  of 
Malietoa."  and  to  give  up  100  rifies  and  disband 
his  army  "or  take  the  consequences."  Herr 
Schmidt,  who  was  laboring  with  Tamasese  as  a 
mediator,  induced  him  to  .accept  these  terms  and 
to  deliver  up  some  escaped  convicts.  Accord- 
ingly he  went  on  board  and  made  his  submis- 
sion. The  people  of  the  disturkied  districts  were 
not  submissive.  They  would  pay  no  taxes,  and 
when  the  land  commissioners  went  to  Aana  to 
survey  claims  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  their 
work.  The  claims  filed  with  the  land  commis- 
sion amount  to  24,000  acres  more  than  the  actual 
area  of  the  islands.  British  subjects  claim  titles 
to  283,600,  Americans  276,000,  and  Germans 
135,122  acres.  The  war  vessels  remained  in 
Samoan  waters  because  both  factions  armed 
themselves  for  a  fresh  struggle.  The  only 
sources  of  income  were  the  municipal  rates  of 
Apia  after  the  people  refused  to  pay  the  head 
tax,  amounting  to  more  than  half  their  gross 
revenues,  for  the  support  of  foreign  officials. 
The  salaries  of  the  Kmg's  adviisers  are  $5,000 
and  $6,000,  while  the  King's  salary  is  only 
$1,000,  and  for  many  months  he  had  received 
none. 

In  November  the  representatives  of  all  the 
villages  that  were  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment withdrew  from  Apia  to  Atua  to  hold  meet- 
ings. Both  Atua  and  Aana  forbade  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  that  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Government  to  return  to  their  villages,  some  of 
which  were  burned  down. 

SANTO  DOMINGO,  a  republic  in  the  West 
Indies  occupying  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
of  Hayti  or  Santo  Domingo.  The  Congress  is  a 
single  house  of  22  merol)ers,  elected,  like  the 
President,  indirectly  for  four  vears.  Gen.  Ulises 
Heureaux,  who  first  became  President  on  July 
20,  1886,  was  re-elected  for  the  second  time  in 
November,  1892. 

The  area  of  the  republic  is  18,045  square 
miles.  The  population  is  estimated  at  417,000. 
Santo  Domingo,  the  capital  city,  had  14,150  in- 
habitants in  1802. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  for  1890  were 
estimated  in  the  budget  at  $8,828,329,  and  ex- 
penses at  $3,837,300.  There  is  a  foreign  debt 
amounting  to  £714,300  steriing,  with  £680,000 
interest  in  arrears  at  the  end  of  1890.  A  new  6- 
per-cent.  loan  of  £900,000  was  contracted  in 
1890,  on  which  no  interest  has  been  paid  since 
March,  1893.  The  internal  debts  in  1889 
amounted  to  $2,931,375  in  1889.  The  revenues 
are  collected  by  the  San  Domingo  Improvement 
Company,  an  American  corporation,  which  has 
acquired  the  bonds  held  by  a  Dutch  firm  and 
contracted  to  complete  the  railroad  toward  the 
center  of  the  island.  This  company  has  also 
undertaken  to  introduce  a  new  coinage  on  a 
gold  basis,  with  subsidiary  silver  dollars  8^ 
grains  heavier  than  those  of  the  united  and 
fractional  coins  of  full  proportional  weight  and 
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fineness.  Mexican  dollars  are  current  still,  but 
for  less  than  their  bullion  value. 

There  were  192  vessels,  of  102.532  tons,  entered 
at  the  port  of  Santo  Domingo  in  1893 ;  and  in 
the  previous  year  129,  of  147,347  tons,  at  Puerto 
Plata.  The  exports  are  coflfee,  mahogany,  log- 
wood, lignum  vita),  fustic,  lancewo<>a,  cacao, 
sugar,  honey,  tobacco,  and  hides. 

There  is  a  railroad  from  Samana  to  La  Vega, 
71  miles,  which  is  being  extended  to  Santiago. 
The  telegraph  between  Puerto  Plata  and  San- 
to Domingo,  229  miles,  with  branches,  connects 
with  the  French  subpiarine  cable.  The  post 
office  in  1892  carried  323,662  internal  and  205,- 
075  international  letters. 

Political  Conspiracy.  —  The  disaffection 
with  the  President  broke  out  in  open  revolt  a 
lew  days  after  the  execution  of  the  Baez  brothers, 
in  December,  1893.  This  insurrection  was  put 
down  after  less  than  a  fortnight's  fighting. 
Heureaux  still  dreaded  his  enemies,  however, 
and  took  every  means  to  terrify  them,  causing 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  several  promi- 
nent pnersons  known  to  be  hostile  to  him.  He 
had  spies  everywhere,  and  permitted  no  foreign- 
ers to  land  without  passports.  During  January 
and  February,  1894,  a  dozen  persons  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  tried  by  court-martial  and 
executed.  One  of  these  was  Francisco  Pidtado, 
whose  brother,  the  Spanish  consul,  was  uncere- 
moniously banished.  In  July  another  plot  to 
assassinate  the  President  was  scented  oy  the 
secret  agents,  in  consequence  of  which  several 
men  were  arrested  and  Gen.  Bobadilla  was  shot 
as  the  ringleader.  The  arrests  led  to  another 
disturbance  in  the  capital,  which  was  quelled 
with  the  usual  rigor. 

Quarrel  with  France.— Before  the  last  elec- 
tion President  Heureaux,  wishing  to  pay  arrears 
of  salary  due  the  officials,  contracted  to  borrow 
200,000  francs  from  the  Banque  Dominicaine,  a 
French  corporation,  on  the  security  of  treasury 
bonds  at  half  their  nominal  value  and  at  15  per 
cent,  interest.  M.  Marcenas,  the  head  of  the  bank, 
who  was  a  rival  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
refused  to  advance  the  money  without  the  se- 
curity of  the  stamp  duties,  which  were  already 
pledged  elsewhere.  Heureaux  thereupon  de- 
manded the  return  of  the  bonds,  having  received 
an  offer  of  the  money  from  another  bank.  He 
appealed  to  the  courts,  which  ordered  the  bank 
eitner  to  advance  the  money  or  to  return  the 
bonds.  The  bank  disputed  the  impartiality  of 
this  judgment,  whereupon  Gen.  Heureaux  affixed 
the  Government  seals  to  the  coffers  of  the  bank. 
The  French  consul  then  intervened,  and  placed 
his  seals  over  those  of  the  Dominican  Govern- 
ment. These  seals  were  removed  by  order  of 
the  President.  The  French  consul  regarded 
this  act  a  violation  of  international  law  and 
telegraphed  to  his  Government,  which  sent  2 
men-of-war  to  Dominican  waters.  Gen.  Heu- 
reaux offered  to  deposit  200.0(X)  francs  in  any 
other  bank,  but  the  proposition  was  not  ac- 
cepted, and  diplomatic  relations  were  broken  off. 

SERO-THERAPY.  In  the  decade  preceding 
this  bacteriology  had  developed  a  variety  of  ex- 
periments for  antagonizing  microbes  by  other 
microbes,  or  by  their  own  kind,  or  by  their  auto- 
toxic  product  attenuated,  on  the  principle  of  vac- 
cination for  smallpox.    Wanting  success  on  this 


line— the  chief  practical  result  of  which  is  the 
tuberculin  test  for  consumption  germs  in  cattle 
— the  true  direction  of  progress  has  been  found 
in  the  present  decade  in  the  cultivation  and  re- 
enforcement  of  the  blood  as  the  true  citadel  of 
life,  in  its  perfection  impregnable,  as  immemorial 
experience  and  modem  science  unitedly  testify, 
to  the  assaults  of  infection,  whether  by  microbes 
or  by  their  toxic  products.  Two  general  meth- 
ods of  re-enforcing  the  blood  against  disease 
have  been  found  effectual  to  degrees  so  promis- 
ing as  to  announce  a  new  medical  epoch  of  un- 
precedented importance.  Hsmatnerapy,  or 
treatment  by  blood  (practically  the  blood  of 
animals)  is  a  comprehensive  term  for  the  system 
in  both  of  its  metnods,  but  has  been  limited  by 
usage  to  the  application  of  robust  animal  blood, 
in  its  ordinary  activity,  to  the  maladies  that  re- 
sult from  debilitation  or  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
fluid  in  man,  such  as  anaemia,  innutrition,  debil- 
ity, ulcers,  and  exsanguination  from  choleraic, 
traumatic,  or  post-partum  haemorrhage,  but  with- 
out excluding  from  view  the  probable  efficacy  of 
this  natural,  innocuous,  and  purely  physiological 
agent  in  all  cases,  except  possibly  where  epidem- 
ics of  extraordinary  virulence  assault  the  unpre- 
pared system  without  warning.  For  these  pur- 
poses ox  blood  of  unimpaired  vitality,  purified  of 
insoluble  elements  by  a  cold  process  and  pre- 
served permanently  aseptic,  is  everywhere  acces- 
sible to  the  physician. 

That  more  specialized  hiematherapy  which  is 
directed  exclusively  to  the  resistance  of  specific 
infections  is  called  "  sero-therapy,"  as  being  an 
artificial  cultivation  of  the  blood  serum  to  the  re- 
enforcement  of  its  natural  immunitive  powers  in 
special  directions,  according  to  the  particular 
variety  of  infection  to  be  combated.  Various 
species  of  animals  were  at  first  found  to  be  nat^ 
urally  proof  or  "  immune  "  against  the  attacks  of 
particular  species  of  microbes.  In  searching  for 
the  cause  of  this  immunity,  that  it  might  be 
transferred  to  man,  it  was  found  to  reside  in  their 
blood,  as  a  protective  substance  or  potency  in  the 
serum,  which  is  bactericidal  and  also  cytocidal 
to  the  blood  cells,  both  red  and  white,  of  animals 
of  other  species.  To  this  substance  or  potency  is 
given  the  name  alexin.  Buchner  and  Vaughan 
independently  concur  in  deriving  this  principle 
from  the  leucocytes  or  white  cel&  of  the  blood, 
and  Vaughan  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  nucleus  of  those  cells,  from  which 
he  has  isolated  a  substance  possessing  its  pro- 
tective property,  which  has  thence  acquired  the 
name  of  nuclein.  By  charging  the  blood  of  any 
animal  with  a  specific  microbe  or  its  toxic  prod- 
ucts, and  thus  setting  up  an  extraordinary  con- 
tention between  the  poison  and  its  natural  an- 
tagonist in  the  blood  of  the  animal — ^but  only  to 
such  degree  that  the  animal  blood  is  sure  of  vic- 
tory in  the  contest— it  is  found  that  the  protect- 
ive principle  in  the  blood  becomes  progressively 
invigorated  by  the  exercise,  and  at  length  to  a 
prodigious  degree.  Its  vigor  is  tested  by  a  spe- 
cific action  in  the  blood  of  susceptible  animals, 
which  are  quickly  killed  by  it  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, probably  by  the  joint  action  of  the  cytocidal 
power  of  the  alexin,  destroying  whatever  resist- 
ant force  the  blood  of  the  victim  might  have 
possessed,  and  of  the  morbific  products  of  the 
microbe  which,  though  overcome  by  the  immu- 
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nized  animal,  were  not  wholly  expelled  from  its 
blood.  In  the  serum  of  this  victorious  animal 
has  accumulated  such  bactericidal  or  antitoxic 
power  that  if  it  is  thrown  into  conflict  with  the 
specific  microbe  or  its  toxines  in  the  blood  of  a 
human  subject  affected  therewith  (but  so  ad- 
justed in  quantity  and  strength  and  so  gradually 
applied  as  not  to  overtax  but  to  stimulate  the 
resistant  capacity  of  the  patient)  its  virtue  is  dif- 
fused throughout  the  natural  circulation,  the  re- 
active power  of  the  patient's  blood  is  invigorated 
at  once  by  the  re-enforcement  from  without  and 
by  the  conflict  excited  with  the  microbes  or  tox- 
ines of  the  disease,  and  as  a  result  the  patient 
comes  to  share  the  victory  as  well  as  the  conflict 
of  the  immune  animal  with  which  he  has  been 
put  into  partnership.  In  the  case  of  persons  ex- 
posed to  an  infection  but  not  as  yet  possessed  by 
it,  the  same  process  becomes  one  of  immuniza- 
tion against  the  threatened  attack,  although  it 
is  not  yet  found  that  such  immunization  is  per- 
manent or  even  very  long  continued.  At  all 
events,  it  almost  infallibly  defends  against  the 
present  danger,  and  by  its  general  application  as 
prophylactic  may  yet  expel  and  thenceforward 
Keep  at  bay,  like  smallpox,  the  hosts  of  pesti- 
lence. 

While  tetanus  and  cholera  were  earlier  heard 
of  as  objects  of  attack  on  this  line,  the  ffreat  in- 
terest inspired  by  reports  of  unequivocal  success 
has  been  centered,  thus  far,  on  the  most  usually 
formidable  of  the  infections  save  tuberculosis — 
diphtheria.  The  success  realized  in  combating 
this  terrible  infection  has  been  universal,  though 
not  uniform,  in  the  hospitals  of  the  chief  cities 
of  the  civilized  world,  the  apparent  reduction  of 
mortality  from  actual  attacks  ranging  from  10 
per  cent,  to  80  per  cent.,  while  the  prevented  at- 
tacks must  have  been  close  to  100  per  cent., 
wherever  the  prophylactic  has  been  applied  to 
families  and  neignborhoods  exposed  to  the  dis- 
ease. In  an  exhaustive  critical  discussion  of  the 
treatment  by  the  Berlin  Medical  Society,  which 
was  prolonged  for  several  days.  Prof.  Virchow, 
the  severest  critic  of  the  new  bacteriological  ther- 
apeutics, announced  his  hesitating  experimenta- 
tion with  the  serum  and  his  unequivocal  con- 
cession of  its  virtue  from  the  following  most 
significant  tests,  positive  and  negative,  in  the 
K3,iser-and-Kaisenn-Friedrich  Hospital :  Begin- 
ning in  March,  1894,  the  cases  of  diphtheria  were 
treated  with  Aronson's  serum  for  eight  weeks, 
when  the  supply  suddenly  gave  out.  The  result 
had  been  recoveries,  54 ;  deaths,  8.  For  the  next 
seven  weeks,  when  there  was  no  serum,  the  deaths 
exceeded  the  recoveries  55  to  54.  Hochst's  serum 
was  then  obtained,  and  for  the  next  six  weeks  the 
recoveries  were  69,  to  12  deaths.  This  experi- 
ment seems  to  have  disposed  of  all  doubt  as  to 
the  beneficent  power  of  sero-therapy  in  diphthe- 
ria at  least. 

The  preparation  of  the  serum  is  in  three  steps 
or  stages:  1.  The  preparation  of  the  original  spe- 
cific poison  from  a  bouillon  culture  of  the  mi- 
crobes which  is  filtered,  tested  to  a  standard  of 
virulency  on  guinea  pigs,  and  sealed  up  for  pres- 
ervation'in  darkness  and  fixed  temperature.  2. 
The  immunization  of  the  animal  that  is  to  fur- 
nish the  serum,  preferably  the  horse,  which 
stands  the  process  better  and  yields  more  and 
stronger  serum  than  any  other.    After  testing 


the  health  of  the  animal  with  tuberculin,  etc.,  a 
small  trial  injection  of  the  toxine  is  administered 
and  the  effects  noted  and  modified  by  treatment 
if  necessary  in  the  course  of  a  few  days*  observa- 
tion. The  injections  are  continued  once  a  week 
or  oftener,  according  to  the  time  of  recovery  from 
immediate  effects,  for  nearly  ninety  days,  the 
dose  being  steadily  increased  until  at  last  it  is 
perhaps  five  hundred  times  as  strong  as  at  first, 
and  the  system  has  become  insensible  to  its  ef- 
fects beyond  the  local  inflammation  at  the  punc- 
ture. When  this  condition  is  reached,  ana  not 
before,  the  blood  becomes  rich  in  the  antitoxine. 
3.  The  withdrawal  and  preparation  of  the  serum. 
The  blood  of  the  horse,  to  the  amount  of  6  or  8 
litres  at  a  bleeding,  is  withdrawn  from  the  jugu- 
lar vein  into  sterilized  bottles  with  all  antiseptic 
precautions,  allowed  to  coagulate,  and  placea  in 
an  ice  chest  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  the 
serum  will  have  separated,  and  is  then  trans- 
ferred through  a  pipette  to  proper  receptacles  for 
use.  The  administration  of  the  serum  to  the  pa- 
tient is  generally  similar  to  that  of  any  other 
subcutaneous  injection.  The  locality  preferred 
for  injection  is  generally  the  side.  It  is  advised 
that  whenever  the  physician  suspects  a  case  of 
diphtheria  he  should  immediately  inject  a  dose 
of  20  cubic  centimetres  and  give  to  all  those  ex- 
posed to  the  possible  infection  a  protective  dose 
of  5  cubic  centimetres.  These  doses  are  for  chil- 
dren, but  for  subjects  as  old  as  fifteen  years  they 
are  duplicated  on  the  other  side  at  the  same  time. 
The  only  risk  incurred  is  said  to  be  that  of  giv- 
ing rise  to  slight  urticaria  or  nettle  rash.  There 
remain,  however,  as  in  all  cases  of  disease  and 
modes  of  treatment,  elements  of  uncertainty  and 
variation  due  to  possible  complications  in  the 
constitution  or  health  of  the  patient,  which  keep 
room  always  for  skillful  discrimination.  In  a 
few  cases  quite  serious  trouble  has  been  reported 
following  the  treatment,  though  nothing  so  seri- 
ous as  death  by  diphtheria  or  death  from  the 
after  effects  of  the  treatment.  It  is  obvious  that 
much  is  yet  to  be  learned  respecting  the  best  use 
of  the  remedy  and  the  net  result  after  all  conse- 
quences are  known.  There  are  not  wanting  con- 
servative critics  who  assert  that  disorders  of  the 
kidneys,  joints,  and  other  seats  of  chronic  dis- 
ease are  sure  to  follow  such  a  vigorous  interfer- 
ence with  the  routine  of  Nature.  The  more  en- 
thusiastic friends  of  the  treatment  are  equally 
sure  that  no  such  thing  is  to  be  feared  in  view 
of  present  experience,  although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  time  has  yet  been  short  for  ade- 
quate observation.  The  following  is  the  chro- 
nology of  the  recent  discoveries  in  diphtheria  and 
its  sero-tberapeutic  treatment : 

1888,  the  diphtheritic  bacillus  discovered  by 
Klebs  in  the  false  membrane. 

1884,  the  bacillus  isolated  and  proved  upon 
animals  as  to  the  false  membrane,  by  Loeffier, 
whence  known  as  the  Klebs- Loeffler  bacillus. 

1888,  proving  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus 
completed  as  to  the  diphtheritic  paralysis,  by 
Roux  and  Yersin.  Continuing  their  investiga- 
tions, they  discovered  later  the  diphtheritic  tox- 
ine produced  by  the  bacillus  and  proved  it,  as  to 
the  paralysis,  etc.,  the  same  as  with  the  microbe. 
The  German  bacteriologists  proceeded  from  these 
data  in  experiments  bv  inoculation  of  animals  for 
immunity  under  the  lead  of  Karl  Fraenckel  and 
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Behring.  The  latter,  in  conjanction  with  Kita- 
sato,  developed  the  principle  of  sero-therapv  in 
application  to  diphtheria  and  tetanus.  The 
manufacture  of  the  antitoxine  serum  has  been 
carried  on  under  Roux  in  the  Pasteur  Institute 
by  Behring,  Aronson,  and  others  in  Germany, 
among  the  pioneers ;  but  it  is  now  in  full  opera- 
tion under  medical  authorities  in  many  institu- 
tions endowed  for  the  purpose  in  different  cities 
of  Europe  and  America,  so  that  it  can  not  be 
long  before  the  antidote  will  be  as  accessible  and 
familiar  to  the  medical  profession  as  the  vaccine 
virus  or  the  hiematherapeutic  "  bovinine." 

SERYIA,  a  monarchy  in  southeastern  Eu- 
rope. The  Constitution  of  Jan.  3, 1889,  abolished 
the  prerogative  of  nominating  members  to  the 
legislative  body,  which  is  called  the  Skupshtina. 
There  are  134  members,  1  to  4,500  of  population, 
elected  by  the  direct  suffrage  of  all  male  citizens 
who  have  paid  the  annual  poll  tax.  The  reigning 
King  is  Alexander  I,  born  Aug.  14, 1876,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  March  9, 1889,  after  the 
abdication  of  King  Milan,  his  father.  On  April 
13,  1898,  by  a  coup  Witai,  he  abolished  the  re- 
j^ency  to  which  the  executive  power  had  been 
mtrusted  pending  his  minority,  and  assumed  all 
the  royal  prerogatives.  The  ministry,  at  the  be- 
ginning 01 1894,  was  composed  as  follows :  Minis- 
ter of  War,  Gen.  S.  Gruich,  who  assumed  the  pre- 
miership after  the  death  of  Dr.  L.  Dakich  in  De- 
cember, 1893 ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  A.  Ni- 
kolich ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  M.  Vuich ;  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works,  S.  Stankovich ;  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  S.  Milosavlievich :  Minister  of 
Justice,  P.  Maximovich;  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  M.  Miloshevich;  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  M.  Wesnich. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  Servia 
is  19,050  square  miles.  The  population  in  the 
beginning  of  1893  was  computed  to  be  2,250,713, 
of  which  number  1,156,408  were  males  and  1,094,- 
304  females.  The  number  of  marriages  in  1893 
was  23,679 ;  of  births,  95,232 ;  of  deaths,  66,568 ; 
excess  of  births,  28,664.  Belgrade,  the  capital, 
had  54,249  inhabitants  in  1890. 

Finances. — The  budget  for  1894  makes  the 
receipts  from  direct  taxation  20,544.600  dinars 
or  francs ;  from  customs,  6,000,000  dinars ;  from 
excise,  4,082,000  dinars ;  from  law  courts,  2,360,- 
000  dinars ;  from  monopolies,  15,940,000  dinars ; 
from  domains,  railroads,  telegraphs,  posts,  etc., 
3,479,000  dinars ;  from  state  railroads,  5,500,000 
dinars;  from  educational  and  sanitary  service 
funds,  600,000  dinars;  from  varibus  other 
sources,  5,250,000  dinars ;  total  ordinary  revenue, 
63.755,600  dinars.  The  total  expenditure  was 
reckoned  at  63,623,868  dinars,  the  chief  items 
being  21,691,530  dinars  for  the  public  debt,  12,- 
465,000  dinars  for  the  army,  and  4.885,055  dinars 
fornublic  works.  The ci vjl list  is  1 ,200,000 dinars. 

The  capital  of  the  public  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1894, 
was  340,692,542  dinars,  of  which  154,485,000 
dinars  represent  railroad  loans. 

Commerce. — The  imports  in  1893  were  val- 
ued at  40,923,000  dinars  and  the  exports  at  48,- 
911,000  dinars.  The  trade  with  Austria  amounted 
to  23,756,000  dinars  on  tlie  side  of  imports  and 
43,196,000  dinars  on  the  export  side.  Of  the  to- 
tal exports,  21,713,000  dinars  were  orchard  and 
farm  products  and  20,624,000  dinars  animals  and 
animal  produce. 


Commnnleatlons.— The  railroads  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1894  had  a  length  of  337  miles.  Their 
cost  was  90,810,708  dinars.  The  post  office  in 
1893  forwarded  9,991,000  domestic,  5,811,000 
foreign,  and  1,458,000  transit  letters,  newspa- 
pers, etc.  The  telegraphs  had  in  1893  a  length 
of  1,916  miles,  with  4,072  miles  of  wire.  The 
postal  and  telegraph  receipts  for  1893  were 
1,067,485  dinars,  and  expenses  1,401,199  dinars. 
The  number  of  dispatcnes  wired  in  1893  was 
923,412,  of  which  778,944  were  paid  internal  and 
109,493  international  messages. 

The  Army.— The  law  of  1889  makes  military 
service  obligatory  for  one  year  in  the  active  army 
and  nine  years  m  the  reserve.  The  budgetary 
strength  of  the  army  in  1893,  exclusive  of  the 
staffs  and  superior  officers,  was:  Infantry,  858 
officers  and  7,160  men ;  cavalry,  42  officers  and 
1,191  men ;  artillery,  14i3  officers  and  2,589  men ; 
engineers,  28  officers  and  999  men ;  train,  2  offi- 
cers and  65  men ;  sanitary  service,  2  officers  and 
108  men;  total,  580  officers  and  12,112  men, 
with  2,773  horses  and  206  field  guns.  The  war 
strength  of  the  regular  army  is  105,575  men  of 
all  ranks ;  the  total  war  effective,  337,823  men. 

Constitntional  Crisis.— The  Cabinet  that 
the  young  King  appointed  after  he  dismissed  the 
Regents  represented  the  Radical  party,  which 
embraces  the  independent  peasant  proprietors, 
who  form  90  per  cent,  of  the  voting  population. 
This  party,  which  is  extremely  democratic  in  its 
theories  of  domestic  politics  and  strongly  pro- 
Russian  in  foreign  politics,  opposing  the  Pro- 
gressives that  were  favored  by  King  Milan  and 
the  Austrian  associations  that  he  cultivated  un- 
der their  influence,  began  to  clamor,  after  the 
death  of  Dr.  Dokich  removed  his  restraining  au- 
thority, for  the  realization  of  the  Radical  pro- 
gramme, which  aims  at  cutting  down  the  ex- 
penses of  the  General  Government  to  the  mini- 
mum and  the  replacement  of  the  standing  army 
bv  a  militia  capable  of  defending  the  political 
liberties  of  the  people  from  domestic  usurpers, 
as  well  as  from  foreign  foes.  They  demanded 
that  arms  should  be  furnished  to  the  militiar 
men  in  their  houses,  and  made  preparations  to 
legislate  to  that  effect.  The  Kmg  set  himself 
firmly  against  this  scheme,  but  he  could  not 
resist  the  demands  for  a  sweeping  reduction 
in  taxation,  for  this  had  been  promised.  But 
instead  of  this  new  taxes  were  required,  and 
these  the  Radical  Government  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  collect,  even  if  they  should  be  de- 
creed by  the  Skupshtina.  Ex-King  Milan,  to 
whom  his  son  appealed  for  counsel  and  help,  ar- 
rived in  Belgrade  on  Jan.  21.  1894,  and  on  the 
same  day  Gen.  Gruich  placed  the  resignation  of 
the  Cabinet  in  the  hands  of  the  King  on  the 
ground  that  the  presence  of.  Milan  was  uncon- 
stitutional and  contrary  to  the  compact  that  he 
had  made  with  the  country  upon  abdicatinj^. 
M.  Vesnich  had  already  resigned  the  portfolio 
of  Public  Instruction  some  days  previous. 

The  Radical  press  attacked  the  ex-King  vio- 
lently with  immunity,  the  Constitution  gran  tine 
free  scope  to  newspaper  strictures,  unless  appliea 
to  the  reigning  monarch.  The  elder  Obrenovich 
thereupon  induced  his  son  to  issue  a  ukase  re- 
storing him  to  the  honors  of  a  reigning  king ; 
but  this  strategem  proved  futile  because  the 
press  prosecutions  that  were  begun  were  thrown 
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out  of  court  on  the  ground  that  the  ukase  was 
unconstitutional. 

The  King  offered  to  continue  to  eovem  with 
the  Radical  leaders,  provided  they  dropped  the 
proceeding  against  Avakumoyich  and  the  other 
ministers  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  coupjrstat, 
to  expel  antidynastic  members  from  the  Radical 
club,  and  to  revoke  the  law  forbidding  Milan  to 
live  in  Servia.  Failing  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  them,  he  sought  a  coalition  ministry,  and 
on  Jan.  24  a  nonpartisan  one  was  constituted, 
which  the  Liberals  and  Progressists  promised  to 
support,  but  in  which  the  Radicals  refused  to 
accept  the  three  places  that  were  offered  to  them. 
It  was  composed  as  follows :  Premier  and  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  and  ad  interim  of  Fi- 
nance, Georg  Simich;  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Gen.  Sdravcovich ;  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, M.  Nicolaievich ;  Minister  of  War,  Col. 
Milovan  Pavlovich ;  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture,  Prof.  Lotanich ;  Minister  of  Justice 
and  ad  interim  of  Education,  Prof.  Andra 
Georgievich.  On  the  same  day  the  Skupshtina 
was  prorogued  after  it  had  refused  to  listen  to 
the  royal  rescript.  The  impeachment  of  the 
Avakumovich  Cabinet  was  ended  by  a  decree 

frantine  a  s^neral  amnesty  for  political  offenses, 
he  Radical  party  issued  a  manifesto  declaring 
that  the  stay  of  the  ex- King  in  Servia  was  dan- 
gerous, and  his  participation  in  public  affairs  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  The  Cabinet  was 
completed  on  Jan.  31  by  the  appointment  of  M. 
Mijatovich  as  Minister  of  Finance  and  Prof. 
Nesich  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Dis- 
turbances occurred  in  Belgrade,  where  on  Feb. 
22  there  were  50  members  of  the  Radical  party 
arrested.  On  March  18  was  published  a  decree 
of  the  episcopal  synod  annulling  the  decree  of 
divorce  between  the  ex-King  Milan  and  Queen 
Natalie  that  had  been  pronounced  by  the  former 
Metropolitan  Theodosius. 

The  Premier,  who  had  been  for  several  years 
minister  at  the  Austrian  court,  was  in  favor  of  a 
conciliatory  policy  toward  the  Radicals,  while 
Nicolaievich  wished  to  use  coercive  measures. 
Through  their  differences  the  Cabinet  was  broken 
up,  and  a  new  one  was  constituted  on  April  3  as 
follows:  Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
M.  Nicolaievich ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  S. 
Losanich ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Prof. 
Georgievich ;  Minister  of  Finance,  V.  J.  Petro- 
vich ;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Affriculture, 
M.  Jovanovich ;  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Andono- 
vich ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  M.  Sdravcovich ; 
Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Pavlovich. 

In  May  the  police  pretended  to  discover  an 
extensive  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Obrenovich  dynasty  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Karageorgevich  family.  Pashich,  who  had  re- 
signed his  post  a$  minister  to  Russia,  but  still 
lived  in  St.  Petersburg,  was  supposed  to  be  the 
chief  conspirator.  On  May  21  king  Alexander 
addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Servian  people 
suspending  the  Constitution  of  Jan.  3,  1889,  and 
re-establishing  that  of  July  11,  1869.  Under 
the  restored  Constitution  the  franchise  is  more 
restricted  and  voting  is  open,  instead  of  by  se- 
cret ballot ;  the  Government  appoints  one  third 
of  the  members  of  the  Skupshtina ;  newspapers 
must  have  a  license  from  the  Government,  which 
can  be  revoked  at  will,  and  any  impression  of  a 


newspaper  can  be  suppressed  by  the  police; 
furthermore,  all  male  d!escendants  of  King  Milan 
are  qualified  to  ascend  the  throne,  whereas 
under  the  Constitution  of  1889  the  right  of  suc- 
cession was  confined  to  the  offspring  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Queen  Natalie.  In  many  respects  the 
Constitution  of  1869  gives  the  Crown  a  large 
amount  of  arbitrary  power.  The  right  to  hold 
public  assemblies  and  to  organize  secret  societies 
and  many  of  the  privileges  of  local  administra- 
tion were  abrogated  by  the  proclamation.  The 
King  issued  a  ukase  at  once  restoring  the  old 
laws  relating  to  the  press,  to  communal  adminis- 
tration, to  elections,  and  all  other  laws  enacted 
under  the  Constitution  of  1869.  lie  appointed 
a  new  Council  of  State,  of  which  Nicola  Chris- 
tich  was  made  President,  and  established  a  court 
of  cassation  and  a  court  of  accounts.  The  min- 
istry of  Nikolaievich,  having  tendered  its  resig- 
nation, was  requested  by  the  King  to  remain. 
To  prevent  resistance  to  the  new  coup  d'Stat 
vigorous  measures  were  taken  against  the  Rad- 
icals, whose  leaders  were  arrested.  Officers  of 
the  army  having  affiliations  with  that  party 
were  placed  on  the  retired  list,  and  orders  were 
issueu  for  the  disarming  of  the  peasantry.  No 
Radical  paper  and  only  2papers  of  other  opin- 
ions received  licenses.  When  the  prohibition  of 
Radical  opinions  was  somewhat  relaxed  later  the 
Radicals  nevertheless  kept  very  silent  or  pro- 
tested their  loyalty  and  pacific  disposition,  while 
the  Liberals  began  to  attack  the  Government. 
The  King  and  nis  advisers  let  it  be  understood 
by  the  people  that  a  new  Constitution  would  in 
time  be  prepared.  At  the  close  of  October  Nico- 
laievich was  forced  out  of  the  Cabinet  by  the 
King  and  his  father,  and  the  ministry  was  re- 
constructed as  follows :  Premier  and  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Nicola  Christich ;  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Milan  Bogitchevich ;  Minister  of 
War,  Gen.  M.  Pavlovich;  Minister  of  Finance, 
V.  J.  Petrovich ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  S. 
Sdravcovich;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Worship.  L.  Klerich:  Minister  of  Justice, 
M.  K.  Georgievich ;  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  S.  Losanich. 

SORGHUM  (also  known  as  Chinese  sugar 
cane),acereal  indigenous  to  China. India,and  some 
parts  of  South  Africa,  and  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  United  States.  In  1853 
sorghum  seed  was  brought  here  from  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Paris,  which  had  received 
earlier  samples  from  the  French  consul  at  Shang- 
hai. In  1857  16  varieties  of  the  seed  were 
brought  to  England  from  Natal,  South  Africa, 
bearing  the  name  of  tmphee.  Sorghum  is  the 
main  cereal  in  Turkestan,  because  no  other  could 
be  successfully  grown  on  account  of  the  droughts. 
In  China,  more  particularly  in  the  northern  part, 
sorghum  is  grown  in  the  same  manner  that  In- 
dian corn  is  grown  in  the  United  States  and  for 
nearly  the  same  purposes.  About  100  varieties 
of  the  plant  are  cultivated,  and  in  the  foreign 
countries  above  named  it  is  used  more  particu- 
larly for  the  seed.  The  conditions  of  climate 
and  the  details  of  cultivation  so  closely  resemble 
those  required  for  the  production  of  maize,  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  two  plants  is  very  similar 
and  is  confined  to  a  colder  belt  than  the  one  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  ordinary  sugar  cane. 
One  hundred  and  twenty- two  analyses  of  35 
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varieties  of  sorghum  grown  experimentally  in 
the  United  States  show  this  result :  Percentage 
of  sucrose,  16*18;  percentage  of  glucose,  l-§; 
percentage  of  solids  not  sugar,  3*08 ;  percentage 
of  available  sugar,  11*8;  pounds  of  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane.  136.  Further  experiments  at  that 
time  showed  that  sorghum,  unlike  sugar  beet, 
contained  various  noncrystallizable  sugars  re- 
quiring much  skill  in  their  separation.  It  was 
also  shown  that  sugar  from  sorghum  could  be 
made  profitable  only  by  using  all  the  waste  prod- 
ucts. A  strong  manure  is  formed  from  the 
scums  and  sediments.  A  similar  use  can  be 
made  from  the  hagaaae,  or  crushed  cane.  The 
proportion  of  molasses  to  sugar  is  much  better  in 
sorghum  than  in  the  ordinarv  sugar  cane.    A 

rdlon  of  molasses,  weighing  11 '28  pounds,  gives 
75  pounds  of  absolute  alcohol ;  8-03  pounds  of 
alcohol  at  90  per  cent. ;  and  5'5  pounds  of  rum 
or  whisky.  In  preparing  sorghum  the  cane  is 
cut  into  pieces  an  inch  lone,  and  then  passed 
into  a  machine,  where  30  Knives  completely 
separate  the  fibers.  The  earlier  processes  in  the 
United  States  used  rollers  for  extracting  the 
juice.  It  was  found  that  only  40  or  50  pounds 
of  sugar  to  a  ton  of  cane  was  saved  by  this 
methcKd.  A  special  agent  was  sent  to  Europe  to 
study  that  process  in  beet-sugar  making  known 
as  "  diffusion,"  or  '*  saturation  " ;  and  experi- 
ments were  at  once  made  by  Government  agents 
at  a  factory  in  Fort  Scott,  Kan.     By  the  old 

Srocess  the  juice  was  crowded  from  the  cane  by 
irect  pressure,  and  the  average  yield  of  sugar 
was  a  trifie  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  in 
the  cane ;  although  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  had 
been  obtained  in  the  best  mills.  By  the  new 
process  of  diffusion  the  juice  is  freed  from  the 
impurities  that  were  found  under  the  earlier 
process;  the  yield  from  the  cane  averages  120 
pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton,  and  in  some  instances 
It  runs  as  high  as  135  pounds.  The  diffusion 
process  extracts  the  juice  of  the  cane  by  soaking. 
A  factory  with  a  capacity  of  200  to  250  tons  of 
clean  sorghum  cane  a  day  requires  a  diffusion 
battery  of  12  cells,  with  a  total  capacity  of  1,344 
cubic  feet.  The  total  cost  of  making  the  sugar 
at  Fort  Scott  averaged  $2  a  ton,  about  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  cane.  The  manufacture  is  en- 
couraged by  a  bounty  of  2  cents  a  pound  by 
the  State  of  Kansas.  It  is  estimated  that  a  ton 
should  yield  100  pounds  of  first  sugar,  28  pounds 
of  second  sugar,  and  16  gallons  of  molasses.  The 
refuse  cane  may  be  used  for  fuel  in  the  factories, 
for  fodder,  or  even  for  a  coai'se  grade  of  wrap- 
ping paper. 

The  latest  experiments  with  sorghum  show 
that  it  can  not  be  cultivated  in  the  United  States 
north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude. 
The  best  soil  and  climate  are  those  of  southern 
and  western  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory. 
Other  favorable  localities  are  in  Tennessee, 
Louisiana,  Arkanstis,  North  Carolina,  and  Texas. 
A  more  hardy  plant  of  the  sorghum  family, 
known  as  the  "early  amber."  is  cultivated  to 
some  profit  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  A 
common  average  from  1  acre  of  the  cane  is  160 
gallons  of  juice.  The  cane  also  produces  an 
abundance  of  seed,  from  20  to  25  bushels  an 
acre ;  and  this  is  almost  as  valuable  avS  com  for 
feed.  The  average  yield  of  dry  sugar  to  the 
gallon  of  sirup  is  about  4  pounds,  although  it 


has  gone  as  high  as  7  pounds.  The  crop  itself 
is  as  sure  as  the  com  crop  ;  but  it  is  important 
that  the  cane  should  be  gathered  at  the  right 
stage  of  maturity,  and  that  the  juice  should  be 
expressed  at  once ;  also  that  it  be  immediately 
converted  into  sirup,  else  there  is  a  large  per- 
centage of  loss.  The  early  amber  was  first 
grown  in  Minnesota  in  1878,  the  seed  coming 
from  Indiana.  As  with  many  other  products, 
the  profit  on  the  sorghum  grown  in  the  United 
States  depends  upon  a  go^  water  supply  and 
the  nearness  of  factories  to  the  fields  and  to 
cheap  fuel.  Experiments  are  now  making  upon 
many  varieties  of  sorghum,  under  the  care  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  United  States 
Govemment,  in  Maryland,  near  Washington. 
The  labor  is  performed  by  the  employees  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College,  on  its  grounds. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  a  Southem  State,  one 
of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 
May  23, 1788 ;  area  3,750  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation, according  to  each  decennial  census,  was 
249.073 in  1790;  345,591  in  1800;  416,115 in  1810; 
502,741  in  1820;  581,185 in  1830;  594,398 in  1840; 
668,507  in  1850;  703,708  in  1860;  705,606  in  1870; 
995,577  in  1880 ;  and  1,151,149  in  1890.  Capital, 
Columbia. 

GoTemment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  until  the  inauguration  of  the  newly 
elected  officers,  about  Dec.  1 :  Governor,  Ben- 
jamin R.  Tillman,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
emor,  Eugene  B.  Garv ;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  E. 
Tindal;  Tceasurer,  W.  T.  C.  Bates:  Attorney- 
General,  O.  W.  Buchanan ;  Comptroller,  W.  H. 
Ellerbe;  Superintendent  of  Education,  W.  D. 
Mayfield;  Adjutant  General,  Hugh  L.  Farlev; 
Railroad  Commissioners.  Jefferson  A.  Sligh,  D. 
P.  Duncan,  and  H.  R.  Thomas ;  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Henry  Mclver;  Associate 
Justices,  Samuel  McGowan  and  Y.  J.  Pope, 
Judge  McGowan  retired  July  27,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  E.  B.  Gary. 

Finances. — The  cash  receipts  for  the  year 
ending  Oct.  31  were  $1,661,100.17.  Of  this, 
$932,438.20  was  for  taxes,  $463,011.19  from  the 
State  dispensary,  $57,827.13  from  phosphate  roy- 
alty, ana  $43,^.88  from  the  privilege  tax  on 
fertilizers.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  time 
were  $1,888,828.72.  The  large  items  are:  For 
the  State  dispensary,  $458,580.30;  for  State  in- 
stitutions, $259,326.27 ;  interest  on  public  debt 
and  expenses,  $269,755.56;  loans,  $158,153.52; 
redemption  of  brown  consols,  $168,146.42 ;  sala- 
ries, $149,317.70.  The  cash  balance  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  was  $227,728.55 ;  at  the  end, 
$203,253.24.  The  cash  liabilities  were  $402,215.06, 
and  the  liabilities  other  than  cash  $6,476,544,02. 
A  loan  was  taken  by  the  Governor  and  Treasurer, 
under  an  act  of  1893,  of  $100,043.49.  In  fulfill- 
ment of  the  contract  made  by  act  of  1892  with 
the  holders  of  the  new  brown  4^  per  cents,  issued 
for  the  redemption  of  the  brown  consols,  the 
phosphate  royalty  received  from  Jan.  1,  1894, 
was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund  for 
the  reduction  of  those  bonds  and  that  stock  to 
the  amount  of  $56,373.73,  of  which  $25,400  was 
invested  in  securities  as  required  by  the  act.  The 
total  valuation  of  taxable  property  is  $174,607,- 
833.  against  $170,242,261  in  1893. 

Education.— The  report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  shows  a  total  of  226,766 
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children  enrolled  in  thepublio  schools,  of  whom 
120,590  are  colored.  Tne  average  attendance 
was  165,115— white  77,987,  colored  77,128.  The 
average  length  of  the  school  session  was  4'3 
months.  In  1893  it  was  but  3*71  months.  The 
total  number  of  schoolhouses  is  3,088.  There  are 
2,141  male  teachers,  who  receive  average  monthly 
wages  $23.13,  and  2,453  female  teachers,  receiving 
on  the  average  $19.90  a  month.  The  total  paid 
in  salaries  is  $440,785.11. 

At  Clemson  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  near  Calhoun,  the  total  number  of 
matriculates  was  635,  of  whom  284  were  in  the 
college  classes  and  351  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. The  main  building  was  burned  May  22, 
with  most  of  its  contents.  The  insurance 
money,  $20,000,  which  did  not  cover  the  loss,  was 
used  for  a  new  building;  this  was  nearly 
finished  at  the  close  of  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  $23,- 
393.  The  Mechanical  Hall  has  been  enlarged  so 
as  to  double  its  capacity.  A  levee  has  been  con- 
structed to  protect  the  river  lands  against 
freshets,  and  tne  dairy  has  been  completed  and 
equipped  so  that  cheese  of  the  first  quality  is 
made  daily.  The  last  Legislature  appropriated 
$10,000  for  more  land,  and  288  acres  nave  been 
bought.  The  total  amount  expended  during  the 
year,  exclusive  of  the  insurance  money,  was  $53,- 
362.78.  The  whole  expense  to  a  student  is  about 
$100  a  year,  and  this  may  be  reduced  by  his  labor 
to  about  $70. 

The  Winthrop  Industrial  School  for  Girls  was 
not  completed  at  the  time  of  the  report,  Oct.  31. 
The  buildings  have  so  far  cost  $115,500 :  of  this 
amount  $60,000  was  given  by  Rock  Hill,  at 
which  place  the  school  is  built. 

The  South  Carolina  College  has  a  larger  at- 
tendance of  new  students  than  it  has  ever  had 
before ;  150  had  matriculated  during  the  first  two 
months  of  the  fall  term. 

State  Institutions.— The  daily  average  of 
patients  at  the  lunatic  asylum  for  the  year  was 
778.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  798,  of 
whom  338  were  colored.  The  per  capita  expense 
has  been  $123.37;  the  preceding  year  it  was 
$132.80.  The  total  receipts  were  $115,914.72, 
and  the  disbursements  $112,383.56. 

There  were  1,062  prisoners  at  the  Penitentiary 
Oct.  31,  and  an  average  of  1,042  during  the  year. 
There  were  51  deaths.  The  financial  statement 
shows  the  assets  to  be  $142,271.83,  and  the  liabili- 
ties $115,168.88.  The  farm  lately  acquired  will 
be  paid  for  in  full  the  coming  year.  The  hosiery 
mill  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  has  been  rebuilt 
on  an  enlarged  plan. 

In  a  case  that  came  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  February,'  it  decided  that  chain  gangs  are  un  - 
constitutional,  holding  that  there  is  no  right  to 
make  this  additional  imposition  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

Railroads. — The  railroad-tax  cases  (see  "  An- 
nual Cyclopaedia "  for  1893,  page  690)  were  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  State,  March  13,  the  court 
holding  that  the  asses.^ments  were  not  excessive. 
Reductions  were  made  by  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  in  May,  the  accounts  showing  that 
the  roads  had  been  making  no  profits. 

The  South  Carolina  Railway  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion in  April  for  $1,000,000  to*  the  first-mortgage 
bondholders  for  the  amount  of  liens  prior  to 
their  own  bonds. 


The  Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta  and 
Columbia  and  Greenville  roads  were  sold  July 
10,  for  $100,000  each,  to  the  Southern  Railway 
on  a  decree  of  foreclosure. 

Industries  and  Products.— An  article  in  the 
Boston  "Manufacturers'  Gazette"  shows  the 
number,  facilities,  and  location  of  the  cotton 
mills  of  the  State.  Not  more  than  20  per  cent, 
of  the  water  power  has  as  yet  been  developed, 
even  in  part,  for  manufacturing.  The  greater 
part  of  the  mill  sites  are  in  the  northwestern  or 
Fiedmont  region,  the  mean  elevation  of  which  is 
about  600  feet.  The  number  of  establishments 
is  59,  and  the  number  of  spindles  in  operation 
629,675.  The  number  of  new  textile  mills  estab- 
lished in  1894  was  23.  The  whole  number  of 
looms  in  the  State  is  nearly  17,000.  The  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  shows  that  the  proposed 
capital  stock  of  the  64  companies,  chartered  dur- 
ing the  year,  amounted  to  $2,764,100. 

The  raising  of  tobacco  has  in  recent  years  come 
to  be  an  important  industry.  Ten  years  ago 
tobacco  was  not  grown  for  the  market  to  any  ex- 
tent in  the  State.  In  1894  Darlington  County 
alone  produced  1,000,000  pounds.-  The  acreage 
devoted  to  it  was  not  5  per  cent,  of  that  devoted 
to  cotton,  yet  the  value  was  16  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  tlie  county  yield  of  cotton.  The  money 
value  of  the  tobacco  crop  was  $120,000 — an  aver- 
age of  $100  to  the  acre. 

The  amount  of  phosphate  rock  raised  in  1892- 
'93  was  618,000  tons ;  m  1893-'94  it  was  475,000 
tons,  the  falling  off  being  due  to  the  disastrous 
cvclone  of  1893,  which  disabled  all  the  river 
plants  for  more  than  six  months.  The  land 
mining  -companies  raised  316,000  tons  in  1892- 
*93  and  340,000  tons  in  1893-'94. 

The  report  of  the  corn  crop  for  1894  gives  the 
State  yield  as  18,728,822  bushels,  while  that  of 
1893  was  12,501,035  bushels. 

Figures  giving  the  amount  in  fine  ounces  of 
gold  produced  in  the  States  in  1893  credit  South 
Carohna  with  5,598,  an  increase  of  30  over  the 
product  of  1892. 

The  Dispensary  Law. — There  were  shooting 
affrays  in  February  at  Columbia  and  at  Well- 
ford,  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  this 
law,  but  the  most  serious  affair  was  at  Darling- 
ton, March  30.  A  constable  there  had  reported 
that  the  law  was  openly  violated,  and  asked 
for  assistance.  Three  others  were  sent,  and  met 
with  indignities  in  the  attempt  to  execute  the' 
search  warrants.  More  men  were  sent,  making 
in  all  22.  A  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Dar- 
lington, Florence,  and  bumter  was  held,  and 
resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that  the 
searching  of  private  residences  was  an  act  of 
tyranny  to  be  resisted  at  all  hazards.  The  Gov- 
ernor being  advised  on  the  29th  that  a  mob  had 
broken  into  the  armory  at  Darlington  and  taken 
the  guns,  ordered  the  Sumter  Light  Infantry  to 
tjie  place,  but  on  the  advice  of  the  Attorney- 
General  sent  them  home  again  the  following 
day.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  a  number  of 
the  constables  who  had  been  ordered  to  Charles- 
ton were  at  the  depot  waiting  for  the  train,  when 
a  fight  occurred  between  the  citizens  and  the 
constables.  Two  citizens  were  killed  and  2 
wounded;  1  constable  was  killed  and  2  were 
wounded.  The  riot  became  general,  and  the  con- 
stables fled,  and  were  pursued  with  threats  of 
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lynching.  The  whole  region  was  in  a  state  of 
turmoil.  The  dispensaries  at  Florence  and  Tim- 
monsville  were  broken  into,  and  the  stock  be- 
longing to  the  State  was  in  great  part  destroyed 
or  stolen.  The  Governor  ordered  3  companies 
of  Columbia  militia  to  go  by  special  train  to  the 
scene  of  the  riot.  Only  one  company  tried  to 
obey  the  order,  and  it  was  prevented  by  a  mob 
that  gathered  in  front  of  the  armory.  An  order 
for  the  Charleston  militia  to  move  was  answered 
by  the  brigadier  general  to  the  effect  that  no 
company  in  that  command  would  aid  in  sustain- 
ing the  dispensary  law.  Similar  replies  were  re- 
ceived from  6  other  companies  to  whom  orders 
were  sent.  Others,  however,  to  the  number  of 
about  19,  responded,  making  a  force  of  about  475 
men,  who  were  in  Darlington  by  April  1.  Fear- 
ing that  there  would  be  trouble  in  Columbia  also, 
the  Governor  called  for  volunteers  to  assemble 
there  and  assist  in  preserving  the  peace,  and  about 
300  of  those  who  responded  to  the  call  were 
brought  to  the  capital  by  April  2.  The  Gov- 
ernor declared  the  counties  of  Darlington  and 
Florence  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  |)laced 
them  under  martial  law,  and  took  possession  of 
the  railroad  and  telegraph  lines,  forbidding  the 
sending  of  any  messages  except  those  relating  to 
business,  and  ordering  that  no  trains  be  run  ex- 
cept for  the  State.  The  telegraph  companies  re- 
sisted ;  the  Western  Union  had  to  be  served  with 
an  injunction  and  forcible  possession  taken  by 
the  military.  Newspaper  dispatches  reported 
that  a  **  blind  tiger  "  office  was  opened  and  news 
sent  out.  More  troops  were  sent  to  Darlington, 
and  kept  there  till  after  the  coroner's  inquest. 
The  constables  testified  at  the  inquest.  .  Two  of 
them  were  held  for  murder,  and  afterward,  on 
trial,  were  acquitted.  By  April  6  the  troops  were 
withdrawn.  The  Governor  reported  that  the 
whole  cost  for  the  militia  was  $13,898.76.  He 
issued  orders  disarming  all  the  companies  that 
had  refused  to  obey  his  call,  and  one  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service  in  disgrace.  Others  were 
reorganized,  and  many  new  ones  formed. 

Two  weeks  after  the  Darlington  riot  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  declared  the  act  of 
1892  unconstitutional.  Justice  Pope  dissenting 
from  the  opinion  of  the  other  2  justices.  This 
was  the  signal  for  great  demonstrations  in  some 
of  the  towns.  Charleston  made  bonfires  and 
had  a  procession  headed  by  a  wagon  containing 
a  whisky  barrel  decorated  with  flowers.  The  dis- 
pensaries were  closed  and  the  const^bularj'  dis- 
missed. The  act  of  1893  contained  substantially 
the  same  provisions  as  that  of  1892,  but  it  was 
not  brought  before  the  court  at  that  time.  The 
Governor  says  in  his  message:  "But  while  1 
obeyed  what  I  thought  was  the  law  under  the 
decision  of  the  court,  I  resolved  to  thwart  the 
court  if  I  could,  and  every  effort  was  put  forth 
to  prevent  the  act  of  1893  from  coming  before 
the  court  as  it  was  then  constituted.  In  the 
meantime  we  had  a  whisky  deluge.  During  the 
period  from  July  1,  1893,' when  the  dispensary 
law  went  into  effect,  to  April  21,  1894,  when  it 
was  suspended.  277  United  States  retail  licenses 
were  issued.  In  the  time  the  dispensaries  were 
closed,  April  21  to  Aug.  1,  1,174  were  issued." 

It  was  a  question  whether  the  court  decision 
should  be  construed  as  establishing  prohibition 
or  allowing  licenses,  and  a  test  case  was  brought 


before  the  Supreme  Court  in  May.    The  decision 
is  stated  as  follows : 

(1)  The  repealing  clauses  of  the  dispensary  act  of 
1892  are  null  and  void.  (2)  These  clauses  beipg 
void,  the  previous  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  spirit- 
uous liquor  without  a  license  is  in  full  force  and  ef- 
fect (3)  Under  the  law,  as  it  now  standi*,  there  is 
no  authority  to  grant  license  for  the  sale  of  spirituoua 
liquors,  and  henoe  such  license  would  be  absolutely 
void. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  changed  July  27  by 
the  retirement  of  Justice  McGowan,  whose  suc- 
cessor, Eugene  B.  Gary,  had  been  elected  in  the 
previous  December.  On  the  28d  of  that  month 
the  executive  announced  his  intention  to  reopen 
the  dispensaries  Aug.  1,  under  the  act  of  lo93, 
upon  which  the  court  had  rendered  no  decision. 
Tne  dispensaries  were  so  reopened,  and  cases 
were  brought  before  the  court  and  argued  in 
September,  and  the  decision  was  filed  in  Octo- 
ber. Justices  Poi)e  and  Gary  declared  the  law 
constitutional,  Chief-Justice  Mclver  dissenting. 

There  was  some  further  trouble  during  the 
year  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  law ;  in  Black- 
ville  2  men  were  killed,  1  of  them  a  constable, 
in  a  fight  about  the  opening  of  packages  in  a 
hunt  for  liquors. 

LegislatiTe  Session.— The  General  Assem- 
bly met  Nov.  27,  and  adjourned  Dec.  24. 

The  message  of  the  retiring  Governor  was 
largely  devoted  to  a  defense  of  the  dispensary 
law  and  the  methods  of  its  enforcement. 

At  the  election  of  United  States  Senator, 
Dec.  11,  the  ex-Govenior  was  the  choice  of  the 
Legislature.  The  vote  stood:  B.  R.  Tillman, 
131 ;  M.  C.  Butler,  21. 

Probably  the  most  important  measure  passed 
was  that  called  the  metropolitan  police  bill.  Its 
avowed  purpose  is  to  insure  the  oetter  enforce- 
ment of  the  dispensary  law  in  towns  and  cities. 

There  was  a  neated  debate  over  this  bill,  one 
Senator  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  he 
lived  in  a  city  he  would  ad Vbcate 'rebellion,  and 
that  all  freemen  and  good  citizens  should  be  on 
that  line ;  that  Calhoun  was  for  war  in  1832  for 
less  cause ;  and  that  the  metropolitan  police  bill 
would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  all  good  cit- 
izens and  liquor  men  together  on  the  side  of  self- 
government. 

A  bill  was  passed  perfecting  the  machinery  of 
the  general  incorporation  law  by  allowing  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  charter  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tai7  of  State  or  the  clerk  of  court  to  be  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  corporation  without  re- 
quiring proof  of  the  preliminary  steps  now  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  charter. 

Another  amends  the  recording  law  in  cases  of 
goods  deposited  with  workmen  for  repair,  by  not 
requiring  a  record  of  the  agreement  in  order  to 
protect  them  from  the  debts  of  the  person  with 
whom  they  are  deposited. 

So-called  *' Scotch  mortgages"  are  abolished. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  the  coming  constitutional  convention. 

An  act  in  the  interest  of  the  smaller  railroads 
forbids  the  owning  and  controlling  of  other  roads 
by  competing  lines. 

Another  allows  juries  in  munler  cases  to  rec- 
ommend a  prisoner  to  mercy,  and  thus  change 
the  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

Executors  and  administrators  will  hereafter 
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be  obliged  to  make  annual  returns,  as  was  the 
law  before  1870,  and  as  guardians  are  required 
to  do. 

An  act  was  passed  requiring  every  cotton 
buyer  making  purchiuses  from  an  original  seller 
to  keep  a  book  in  which  shall  be  inserted  the 
number  of  bales  bousht  by  him,  and  the  names 
of  the  sellers ;  the  bales  are  to  be  numbered  and 
the  numbers  entered  on  the  book. 

The  militia  law  was  amended ;  the  purpose  of 
the  amending  act  is  to  reorganize  the  guard  so 
as  to  haye  100  of  the  best  companies  make  up 
the  enlisted  militia  and  have  the  other  compa- 
nies nominally  belonging,  of  which  there  are 
about  150,  ready  for  a  call  in  an  emergency. 

Other  bills  passed  were : 

Reducine  pilotage  fees. 

Aboliahmg  the  office  offish  commissioner. 

Chartering  the  South  Carolina  and  Augusta  Kail- 
road. 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  historical  com- 
mission ofthe  State. 

Authorizing  the  Governor  to  locate  positions  for 
monuments  of  State  troops  at  Chickamauga  and 
Gettysburg. 

The  bill  for  creating  a  new  county,  to  be  called 
Greenwood,  which  finally  failed  in  the  Assembly 
of  1893,  was  revived,  but  again  failed  of  passage. 

Political. — The  campaign  this  year  was  un- 
usually stormy.  The  contest  was  between  the 
Reform  or  Tillman  Democrats  and  the  Inde- 
pendent or  Conservative  Democrats.  Before  the 
meeting  of  the  convention  there  was  a  lively 
canvass  between  the  two  candidates  for  the  office 
of  United  States  Senator  and  several  guberna- 
torial candidates.  The  convention  was  not  held 
till  September,  and  during  the  summer  Senator 
Butler  and  Gov.  Tillman,  with  J.  G.  Evans, 
Comptroller  Ellerbe,  and  Secretary  Tindal  and 
others  addressed  mass  meetings  through  the 
State,  the  rival  candidates  speaking  in  opposi- 
tion to  one  another.  Senator  Butler  represented 
the  Conservatives,  but  the  candidates  mentioned 
for  Governor  were  all  Tillman  men.  Dr.  Samp- 
son Pope  was  also  a  gubernatorial  candidate. 
The  Farmers*  Alliance  threatened  a  bolt  unless 
the  Reformers  should  come  out  squarely  in  favor 
of  Populist  principles. 

The  Reformers  held  a  preliminary  convention, 
Aug.  15,  and  nominated  J.  G.  Evans  and  W.  H. 
Timmerman  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. 

The  Conservatives  held  a  convention,  Aug. 
17,  a  few  days  before  the  regular  State  conven- 
tion. The  call  was  accompanied  by  a  resolution 
declaring  that  the  party  machinery  was  in  con- 
trol of  third-party  and  Populist  politicians  who 
had  betrayed  the  masses  of  Democrats,  and  that 
the  party  should  be  reorganized  and  wrested 
from  such  control.  It  was  decided  in  caucus  to 
make  no  nominations,  by  a  vote  of  120  to  104, 
but  the  convention  passed  resolutions  repudiat- 
ing the  Ocala  platform  as  opposed  to  Democratic 
principles,  ana  demanding  that  no  candidate  be 
nominated  at  the  coming  State  convention  who 
should  acknowledge  allegiance  to  that  platform 
or  to  Populist  principles,  or  who  was  not  in  ac- 
cord witn  the  national  Democracy. 

The  State  nominating  convention  met  at 
Columbia,  Sept.  19,  with  a  large  majority  of  the 
Reform  faction.     A  new  constitution  for  the 


party  was  adopted,  providing  for  a  direct  pri- 
mary for  every  office. 

.  Ttie  resolutions  approved  the  Ocala  platform 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Chicago  National  Conven- 
tion ;  demanded  free  coinage  of  silver  at  a  ratio 
of  16  to  1 ;  and  declared  the  dispensary  law  to  be 
the  best  solution  of  the  liquor  Question.  The 
platform  as  first  drawn  denouncea  the  President 
for  failing  to  fulfill  the  pledges  of  the  party,  and 
for  bribing  Congress  witn  patronage  to  carry  out 
his  policy,  but  this  was  thrown  out  and  no  men- 
tion was  made  in  the  platform  of  the  national 
Administration  or  the  President. 

The  ticket  nominated  was:  For  Governor, 
John  Gary  Evans ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  H. 
Timmerman ;  Treasurer,  W.  T.  C.  Bates ;  Attor- 
ney-General, 0.  W.  Buchanan;  Secretary  of 
State,  D.  H.  Thompkins ;  Comptroller,  James 
Norton ;  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General,  John 
Gary  Watts ;  Superintendent  of  Education,  W. 
D.  Mayfield ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  W.  D. 
Evans,  H.  R.  Thomas,  and  J.  C.  Wilborn. 

The  Charleston  delegation  announced  in  the 
convention  that  they  would  not  support  the 
nominees,  because  they  were  not  on  a  true  Demo- 
cratic platform.  The  Conservatives  thereupon 
called  another  convention  for  Sept.  25,  at  which 
they  reaffirmed  the  platform  of  1890.-  After  the 
caucus  had  been  in  session  all  night  adjourn- 
ment was  reached  without  nominations.  A 
strong  resolution  in  opposition  to  the  scheme  for 
calling  a  constitutional  convention  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Sampson  Pope  announced  himself  as  an 
Independent  Democratic  candidate  in  an  address 
to  the  people,  in  which  he  explained  that  he 
withdrew  from  the  primaries  to  put  himself  in 
position  for  the  general  election,  and  said  further, 
m  reference  to  the  Tillman  party:  "You  can 
have  no  peace  until  vou  destroy  the  power  of 
these  people,  and  until  you  strike  the  dispensary 
law  from  the  statute  book,  for  it  is  a  vast  polit- 
ical machine,  and  has  been  Used  in  some  counties, 
if  not  in  all,  as  such,  and  I  predict  will  be  used 
at  the  general  election." 

The  Prohibitionists  held  a  State  convention, 
but  made  no  nominations.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  condemning  license  or  sale  of  intoxicants 
by  tne  State  except  for  medical,  mechanical,  or 
sacramental  purposes. 

The  count  of  the  election  gave  Evans,  the  Re- 
form candidate  for  Governor,  39,507  votes,  and 
Pope,  the  Independent  candidate,  17.278.  The 
Legislature  stood  on  joint  ballot :  133  Reform, 
24  Independent  Democrats,  and  3  Republicans. 

There  was  a  small  majority  in  favor  of  the 
constitutional  convention— 31,402  to  29,523. 

It  was  charged  that  there  had  been  gross  frauds 
in  the  election,  that  votes  for  Pope  had  been 
transferred  to  Evans,  and  the  returns  so  ma- 
nipulated as  to  give  a  majbritv  for  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  which  had  in  reality  been 
defeated.  Protests  were  made  to  the  State  board 
of  canvassers,  without  result.  Dr.  Pope  sent  a 
petition  to  the  Legislature. 

Nov.  26  Senator  Butler,  who  had  made  no  con- 
test before  the  board,  filed  a  petition  through  his 
attorneys  to  the  State  Supreme  Com-t,  asking  for 
an  injunction  against  the  Comptroller  General 
and  State  Treasurer,  restraining  them  from  pay- 
ing out  funds  as  salaries  to  the  supervisors  of 
registration,  alleging  that  the  law  under  which 
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the  supervisors  acted  is  violative  both  of  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  answer  of  the  respondents  contained 
among  other  points  the  following : 

That  during  the  year  1882  the  petitioner,  M.  C. 
Butler,  was  a  Senator,  elected  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  pursuant  to  the 
law  of  said  State ;  that  at  that  time  he  was  of  full  age 
and  fully  able  as  a  man  of  intelligence  and  a  lawyer 
by  profession  :  that  at  that  time  he  failed  to  make  any 
objections  to  the  passage  of  the  said  law,  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  and  that  since  the  passage  of  the  act 
in  1882  the  plaintifl'  herein  has  been  twice  elected  by 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  who  were  elected 
by  voters  whoso  ffanchise  was  regulated  by  the  reg- 
istration law ;  that  although  the  said  law  was  passed 
in  1882,  the  plaintiif  has  accepted  his  election  and 
office  and  the  salary  thereof  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  manner  of  his  election,  and  has  acquiesced  in 
the  regulation  of  the  said  franchise  under  the  registra- 
tion law  so  long  as  and  while  he  was  benefited 
thereby. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  a  Western  State,  admitted 
to  the  Union  Nov.  3,  1889 ;  area,  77,650  square 
miles;  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1890,  328,808.    Capital,  Pierre. 

OoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor.  Charles  H. 
Sheldon,  Republican  ;  Lieutenant  -  Governor, 
Charles  N.  Hcrreid ;  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas 
Thorson  ;  Treasurer,  W.  W.  Taylor;  Auditor,  J. 
E.  Hippie;  Attorney-General,  Coe  I.  Crawford; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Cortez 
Salmon ;  Commissioner  of  School  and  Public 
Lands,  Thomas  H.  Rath ;  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  Walter  McKay;  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, E.  F.  Conklin,  H.  C.  Warner,  John 
R.  Brennan ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Dighton  Corson;  Associate  Justices,  Alphonso 
G.  Kellam,  Howard  G.  Fuller. 

Finances. — As  official  reports  in  Dakota  are 
made  biennially,  the  latest  cover  the  period  from 
July  1, 1892,  to  June  30, 1894,  the  fiscal  year  1893 
ending  at  the  latter  date.  From  the  report  of 
the  Treasurer  the  following  statement  is  taken  : 

The  general  fund  receipts  for  1892  were  |646,- 
803.63;  for  1893,  $611,551.96;  balance  in  treas- 
ury July  1,  1892,  $39,684.46;  total  receipts, 
$1,297,540.05;  disbursements  for  1892,  $558,- 
855.77;  for  1893,  $553,835.87;  total  disburse- 
ments, $1,112,691.64;  balance  in  treasury,  July 
1,  1894,  $184,848.41.  From  the  receipts  must  be 
deducted  $400,000  for  funding  warrants  sold  and 
not  entitled  to  be  counted  as  revenue ;  and  from 
the  disbursements,  $135,000  funding  warrants 
paid  which  can  not  be  counted  an  item  of  State 
expense.  Total  in  treasury,  including  balances 
of  other  funds,  July  1,  1894,  $433,026.58. 

From  the  Auditor's  report  the  following  state- 
ments are  collected :  The  State  began  business 
Nov.  5,  1889,  with  $30,290.07  in  the  treasury. 
The  first  accounting  was  made  to  Nov.  30,  1890, 
at  which  time  a  deficiency  of  $89,947.12  was 
shown,  to  meet  which  bonds  were  issued  to  the 
limit  allowed  by  the  Constitution.  During  this 
period  the  Legislature  held  its  first  session.  The 
second  accounting,  June  30.  1892,  showed  a  de- 
ficiency of  $95,315.54.  The  second  session  of 
the  Legislature  occurred  before  this  time.  On 
June  30,  1893,  after  the  third  session  of  the 
Ijegislature,  a  deficit  of  $99,565.44  was  shown ; 
this  and  the  deficiency  of  the  previous  year 
made  a  total  deficiency  of  $194,880.98.    To  meet 


this  the  Board  of  Assessment  and  EquaUzation 
levied  a  2-mill  tax.  Of  this  there  had  been  col- 
lected up  to  July  1, 1894,  the  sura  of  $146,549.90. 
Of  this  amount  $100,000  was  paid  into  the  gen- 
eral fund  toward  paying  up  funding  warrants. 
In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  the  receipt* 
exceedea  the  expenditures  by  $1,934.85.  The 
amount  of  funding  warrants  outstanding  June 
30,  1894,  was  $220,000. 

The  equalized  valuation  on  which  assessment 
for  the  fiscal  year  1894  was  made  was  $8,000,000 
less  than  the  year  before.  The  assessed  valua- 
tion of  all  property  for  1892,  as  equalized  by  the 
Board  of  Assessment  and  Equalization,  was 
$127,377,990;  for  1893  $137,035,974;  and  for 
1894,  $126,868,344.  For  1893,  on  all  property 
that  pays  tax  direct  to  the  State  a  levy  of  32 
mills  was  made.  The  average  levy  in* the  52 
organized  counties  of  the  State  for  State  and 
county  purposes  is  15-73  mills.  The  amount 
of  delinquent  State  taxes  July  1,  1894,  was 
$371,653.46. 

Insurance. — The  Auditor  gives  the  following 
statistics  for  the  insurance  department,  showing 
the  business  done  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 
1893,  by  the  foreign  and  home  fire,  life,  and 
miscellaneous  companies :  Risks  written  in  1^3, 
$46,574,562  ;  premiums,  $903,573.66 ;  losses  paid, 
$448,590.67. 

School  and  Public  Lands.— The  following  is 
from  the  Govemor^s  message  in  January,  1895 : 

The  State  owned  on  Jan.  1, 1898,  of  common-school 
land  2,721,494*76  acres,  of  which  there  has  been  sold 
during  the  past  two  years  41,146'03  acres.  Of  the!«€, 
32,125-5  acres  were  sold  in  1893  and  9,026*53  acres 
were  sold  in  1894.  There  has  been  sold  since  stat4?- 
hood  143,026*5  acres,  amounting  to  $1,986,205.47;  of 
this  amount  $1,891,107.98  remains  as  deferred  pay- 
ment upon  which  tliere  was  due  in  interest  on  the  1st 
day  of  thijB  month  $83,466.48.  The  41.146*03  acres 
sold  during  the  past  two  years  brought  $598,886.76, 
of  which  amount  $155,645.24  was  paid  at  the  time  of 
sale,  leaving  $443,241.52  as  deferred  payment  There 
has  been  received  from  the  use  of  school  lands  during 
the  past  two  years  $52,128.04. 

Besides  the  two  sections  of  lands  in  each  town- 
ship of  the  SUte,  South  Dakota  has  632,000 
acres  granted  for  other  purposes.  Of  this 
amount  491,424  acres  have  been  selected. 

Business. — There  have  been  incorporated 
during  the  last  two  years  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  378  domestic  incorporations,  146  of  which 
were  for  benevolent  and  charitable  purposes  and 
232  for  profit. 

During  1894  23  State  banks  were  incorporated, 
4  failed,  and  there  were  4  voluntary  liquidations. 
The  bank  resources  on  June  12,  1893,  were 
$6,583,421 ;  on  June  12,  1894,  $6,650,226.  The 
average  reserve  held  on  the  first  date  was  3342 
per  cent.,  which  is  18*98  per  cent,  more  than  the 
State  law  requires,  and  23*98  per  cent,  more  than 
is  required  of  national  banks. 

Education. — The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  reports  for  1894  the  number  of  per- 
sons of  school  age  to  be  105,175 ;  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  all  schools,  90,855;  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  4,982;  the  amount  paid  to 
teachers,  $923,266:  the  number  of  schools, 
3.454 ;  receipts  for  maintenance  of  all  schools, 
$2,233,427;  disbursements  for  all  schools,  $1,- 
792,124;  indebtedness  of  all  schools,  $1,566,916* 

The  main  building  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
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million,  which  was  burned  in  1893,  has  been  re- 
built by  Clay  County  and  the  city  of  Vermillion, 
at  an  expense  of  $45,000.  The  student  enroll- 
ment there  for  1892-'93  was  310;  for  1893-'94 
it  was  327.  The  other  educational  institutions 
of  the  State  are  also  flourishing.  The  Govern- 
or's message  supplies  the  following  statistics: 
Enrollment  at  the  Agricultural  College,  243; 
appropriation  for  its  support,  |14,480.01;  ex- 
penditures, $14,402.09;  value  of  realty,  $81,- 
880;  valueof  personalty,  $25,902;  Madison  Nor- 
mal School  enrollment,  302 ;  appropriation,  $26,- 
212.94;  expenditures,  $26,20o.63;  value  of 
realtv,  $59,000;  of  personalty,  $6,375;  School 
of  Mines  enrollment,  30;  appropriation,  $20,- 
800,18;  expenditures,  $13,464.84;  value  of 
realty,  $22,125 ;  of  personalty,  $14,258 ;  Spear- 
fish  Normal  School  enrollment,  170 ;  appropria- 
tion, $25,481.30;  expenditures,  $25,447.70;  value 
of  realty,  $43,500 ;  of  personalty,  $13,175 ;  Uni- 
versity realty  is  value,  at  $99,000 ;  personalty,  at 
$12,300. 

The  tot«l  value  of  State  school  property  is 
about  $377,000. 

Reform  School. — During  the  past  two  years 
the  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  has 
bought  for  the  Reform  School  320  acres  of  land, 
for  which  they  agreed  to  pay  $3,200 ;  $1,000  has 
been  paid  out  of  the  farm  products  which  were 
sold.  The  institution  now  has  640  acres  of  good 
land.    On  June  30,  1894,  it  had  in  its  charge  87 

Sersons,  65  boys  and  22  girls,  an  increase  of  19 
urinff  the  last  two  years.  A  shop  has  been 
erected,  under  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,  by  the 
last  Legislature.  The  total  amount  expended 
for  1892-'93  was  $14,052.63;  total  for  1893-'94, 
$19,849.58. 

School  for  Deaf  Mates.— This  school  ex- 
pended in  the  past  two  years  $26,684.48 ;  of  this, 
$12,387.77  was  expended  during  1893-'94,  and 
$1,512.23  remained  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  During  the  year  there  were  47  pupils  in 
attendance,  29  boys  and  18  girls. 

For  the  maintenance  and  tuicion  of  the  blind 
an  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  made,  of  which 
sum  $332.40  was  paid  for  South  Dakota  pupils 
to  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind. 

Insane  Hospital. — For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1893,  there  was  $69,875.64  available  for 
the  expenses  of  the  insane  aslyum  at  Yankton, 
and  of  this  $68,020.73  was  expended.  For  the 
next  fiscal  year  $80,000  was  appropriated,  and 
of  this  $76,766.29  was  expendea.  There  were 
311  patients  in  the  hospital  July  1,  1893,  and 
861  July  1,  1894.  A  new  building  has  been  con- 
structed, of  Sioux  Falls  stone,  50  feet  square, 
with  2  stories  above  a  hieh  basement. 

Soldiers*  Home. — The  cost  of  maintaining 
the  home,  the  year  was  $24,725.19.  Of  this  sum, 
$789.25  was  required  for  the  burial  of  soldiers 
and  seamen. 

Penitentiary.  —  The  amount  on  hand  for 
Penitentiary  purposes  July  1, 1892,  was  $20,733.- 
97,  and  there  was  $9,119.24  additional  appro- 
priated. Of  this,  $28,689.03  was  expended. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1894,  $32,966 
was  appropriated  and  $31,627.30  expended. 
There  were  82  prisoners  confined  July  1,  1892, 
and  117  July  1, 1894.  The  repealing  of  the  pa- 
role law  by  the  last  Legislature  is  considered  a 
st«p  backward.  The  attempt  to  make  binding 
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twine  in  the  Penitentiary  has  been  abandoned. 
A  piece  of  land  containin|f  160  acres,  convenient 
to  the  prison,  has  been  paid  for  out  of  the  prison 
earnings. 

Irrigation. — Since  the  drilling  of  the  first 
artesian  well  at  Aberdeen,  in  the  winter  of  1880 
and  1881,  137  deep  wells  have  been  constructed 
in  the  State,  24  of  which  are  public  wells.  Un- 
derlying a  great  part  of  the  State  is  what  is 
known  as  the  artesian  basin,  with  subterranean 
water  in  great  volume. 

A  bounty  of  $958  was  paid  for  trees  planted 
during  the  year. 

Fort  Randall  BeserTation.— The  State  has 
formally  accepted  the  Fort  Randall  military 
reservation.  It  was  ceded  to  the  State  under 
the  indemnity  act  by  an  amendment  of  the  sun- 
dry civil  appropriation  bill  passed   March  3, 

1893.  This  reservation  comprises  about  96,000 
acres  of  farming  and  grazing  lands  in  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska,  fully  three  fourths  lying 
within  the  boundaries  of  tnis  State.  It  has  a 
river  frontaffe  of  27  miles. 

Census  Statistics.— The  statistics  of  manu- 
factures in  South  Dakota,  taken  from  the  census 
bureau  report  dated  Feb.  20,  1894,  are  as  follow : 
Number  of  establishments,  499 ;  value  of  land. 
$322,855 ;  of  buildings,  $512,142  ;  of  machinery, 
etc.,  $1,829,023;  of  live  assets.  $1,043,776  ;  aver- 
age number  of  employees,  $2,422  ;  total  wages, 
$1,098,418;  cost  of  materials  used,  $3,523,840; 
value  of  products,  including  receipts  from  cus- 
tom work  and  repairing,  $5,682,748. 

Political. — Tne  Republican  Convention  was 
held  at  Yankton,  Aug.  23, 1894.  The  platform 
declared  in  favor  of  protection;  of  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver  as  money  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1 ; 
and  of  legislation  against  trusts.  It  urged  legis- 
lation against  the  immigration  of  paupers  and 
criminals,  and  advocated  liberality  in  the  grant- 
ing of  pensions. 

The  Democratic  Convention  was  held  Sept.  5, 

1894.  The  platform  declared  for  free  trade  and 
for  a  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  such  a  ratio 
as  will  mamtain  the  parity  of  the  two  metals. 
It  demanded  the  enactment  of  laws  to  curb  the 
extensidn  and  power  of  trusts ;  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people,  and  liberality  in  the  granting  of  pen- 
sions. It  favored  a  law  prohibiting  Cabinet 
officers  and  all  persons  holding  official  positions 
in  the  national  Legislature  from  holding  any 
stocks,  shares,  or  interest  in  any  concerns  affected 
by  national  legislation,  and  also  a  law  prohibit- 
ing national  or  State  officials  from  accepting  a 
railway  or  sleeping-car  pass. 

At  the  election  in  November  Republican, 
Democratic,  Independent,  and  Prohibition  can- 
didates were  voted  for.  The  entire  Republican 
ticket  was  elected,  the  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Auditor  being 
re-elected. 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tion, giving  women  the  right  to  vote  for  school 
officers,  was  rejected,  as  were  also  two  other  pro- 
posed amendments,  one  relating  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  one  limiting  exemptions. 

SPAIN,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  south- 
western Europe.  The  Cortes  consists  of  2  houses. 
The  Senate  has  180  members,  123  of  whom  are 
appointed  for  life  and  57  are  hereditary  or  of- 
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ficial. members,  princes  of  the  blood,  grandees, 
and  high  public  functionaries.  The  Congress 
consists  of  482  Deputies  chosen  for  five  years  by 
electoral  colleges.  The  throne  is  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  Bourbon- A njou,  with  preference 
to  the  male  line.  The  present  King  is  Alfonso 
XIII,  born  May  17,  1886,  whose  mother,  Queen 
Maria  Christina,  acts  as  Regent  until  he  shall 
arrive  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

The  Council  of  Ministers,  first  constituted  in 
December,  1892,  was  composed,  in  the  beginning 
of  1894,  as  follows :  President,  Mateo  Proxedes 
Sagasta ;  Minister  of  State,  S.  Moret,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  Marquis  de  Armijo  in  April,  1893 ; 
Minister  of  Justice,  R.  Capdepon;  Minister  of 
Finance,  G.  Gamazo ;  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Lopez  Puigcerver;  Minister  of  War,  J.  Lopez 
Domingues ;  Minister  of  Marine,  M.  Pasqum ; 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce,  S.  Moret ;  Minister  of  the  Colonies, 
A.  Maura. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Spain 
is  197,670  square  miles.  The  population  on  Dec. 
81, 1887,  was  17,565,632 ;  the  legal  population, 
17,678,838,  of  whom  8,784,433  were  males  and 
8,939,405  females.  Madrid,  the  capital,  had  470,- 
283  inhabitants ;  Barcelona,  272,481 ;  Valencia, 
170,763;  Seville,  143,182;  Malaga,  134,016. 

Finances.— The  revenue  for  1893-'94amounted 
to  715,267,204  pesetas,  and  the  expenditui-e  to 
673,400,366  pesetas,  giving  a  surplus  of  41,866,838 
pesetas.  For  the  succe^ing  year  the  revenue 
was  estimated  at  744,593,223  pesetas,  and  the 
eixpenditure  at  769,126,720  pesetas,  leaving  a  defi- 
cit of  24,5^3,497  pesetas.  The  floating  debt  on 
May  1,  1894,  amounted  to  840,851,228  pesetas, 
having  been  increased  to  the  extent  of  172,510,- 
228  pesetas  during  the  ministrv  of  Sefior  Sagasta. 
The  funded  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1893,  was  5,962,043,- 
090  pesetas,  requiring  for  interest  and  sinking 
fund  the  annual  payment  of  271,150,858  pesetas. 

Commerce.— The  imports  in  1892  had  a  total 
value  of  850,531,000  pesetas  or  francs ;  exports, 
759,504,000  pesetas.  Some  of  the  principal  im- 
ports were :  Cotton,  86,034,000  pesetas ;  coal, 
50,489,000  pesetas;  sugar,  45.232,000  pesetas; 
timber,  44,575,000  pesetas  ;  machinery,  42,730,000 
pesetas ;  tobacco,  31,829,000  pesetas  ;  wheat,  27,- 
761,000  pesetas ;  codfish,  25,229,000  pesetas ;  iron, 
25,163,000  pesetas;  woolens,  19,547,000  pesetas. 
The  values  of  some  of  the  staple  exports  were : 
Wine,  142,838,000  pesetas;  lead,  52,600,000  pe- 
setas ;  iron,  43,197,000  pesetas ;  copper,  41,908,000 
pesetas ;  cotton  cloths,  40,233,000  pesetas ;  shoes, 
25,696,000  pesetas;  cork,  25,015,000  pesetas; 
raisins,  18,641,000  pesetas;  olive  oil,  15,081,000 
pe.setas;  oran^s,  14,260,000  pesetas.  Of  the 
total  value  of  imports,  231,400,000  pesetas  were 
from  France,  197.000,000  pesetas  from  Great 
Britain,  and  192,400,000  pesetas  from  American 
countries;  while  of  the  exports,  259,300,000  pe- 
setas went  to  France,  208,400,000  to  America, 
and  177,300,000  to  Great  Britain. 

Commnnications.— The  railroads  have  a  total 
length  of  18,803  kilometres,  all  belonging  to 
companies  subsidized  by  the  Government. 

The  post  office  in  1892  forwarded  in  the  in- 
ternal service  80,433,000  letters,  414,000  postal 
cards,  46,970,000  newspapers  and  circulars,  and 
registered  letters  of  the  value  of  139,769,000 
francs ;  in  the  foreign  service,  22,366,000  letters, 


401,000  postal  cards,  18,657,000  papers  and  cir- 
culars, and  28,459,000  francs  of  money.  The  ex- 
penses were  15,026,267  francs. 

The  telegraphs  in  1892  had  a  length  of  29,386 
kilometres,  with  66,250  kilometres  of  wire.  The 
number  of  dispatches  was  8,644,361  for  the  in- 
terior and  1,158,067  in  the  international  service. 
The  receipts  were  6,988,399  pesetas;  expenses^ 
5,918,897  pesetas. 

The  Army  and  Nary.— The  peace  strength 
of  the  army  m  1893  was  9,315  officers  and  70,829 
men,  with  14,655  horses  and  mules  and  896  field 
guns.  The  army  is  being  equipped  with  Maoser 
rifles  and  carbines  made  in  Germany.  The  peace 
effective  was  raised  in  1894  to  82,000  men,  owing 
to  the  operations  on  the  coast  of  Morocco.  The 
war  strength  after  the  new  organization  has  been 
completed  will  be  from  250,000  to  800,000  men. 

The  navy  consists  of  1  turret  ship,  the  **  Pe- 
layo,"  6  armored  cruisers  of  modem  design,  2 
old  ironclad  frigates,  1  monitor,  16  unarmored 
cruisers,  3  frigates,  5  torpedo  ffunboats,  1  tor- 
pedo-catcher, 88  gunboats,  14  sloop  gunboats,  1 
vessel  for  the  service  of  the  mines,  13  torpedo 
boats,  and  a  torpedo  depot  vessel.  There  nave 
been  built  at  Bilbao  3  new  belted  cruisers,  the 
first  of  which,  the  "Infanta  Maria  Theresa," 
launched  in  the  autumn  of  1893,  and  the  "  Viz- 
caya,"  launched  in  the  summer  of  1894,  developed 
a  speed  of  18*6  knots  with  natural  draught. 

Session  of  the  Cortes.— Before  the  Cortes 
met,  a  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet  was  thought 
necessary.    The  Minister  of  Finance  encountered 
opposition  to  his  arrangements  with  the  railroad 
companies  and  in  regard  to  the  proposed  duty 
on  wines.    The  protest  of  the  people  of  Navarre 
against  the  collection  of  the  taxes  imposed  upon 
them  in  disregard  of  their  ancient  privileges 
caused  dissension  in  the  Cabinet,  whicn  was  di- 
vided also  on  the  question  of  granting  an  autono- 
mous   legislature   to    Cuba.    On  March    12    a 
new    Cabinet    was   constituted,  in  which    the 
Premier  and  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
War,  Marine,  and  Justice  retained  their  port- 
folios.   Sefior  Amos  Salvador  succeed^  Sefior 
Gamazo  as  Minister  of  Finance,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  should  follow  out  in  the  main 
the  policy  of  the  retiring  minister.    Sefior  Groi- 
zard  took  the  portfolio  of  Public  Works.    Sefior 
Aguilera  became  Minister  of  the  Interior.    Sei\or 
Becerra  took  the  portfolio  from  Sefior  Maura, 
who  insisted  on  residing  because  of  the  opjx>- 
sition  of  the  majority  to  his  bill  for  granting 
home  rule  to  Cuba.    The  Cortes  assembled  on 
April  4.    The  Minister  of  Justice  brought  in  a 
bill    for    the    repression  of  anarchism,  which 
makes  death  or  penal  servitude  for  life  the  pun- 
ishment for  attempts  against  persons  or  build- 
ings with  explosives  when  loss  of  life  or  wound- 
ing results,  and  also  when  explosives  are  placed 
in  buildings  or  inhabited  places  where  injury  to 
persons  might  result,     various  terms  of  penal 
servitude  are  prescribed  for  other  classes  of  out- 
rages.    Persons  found  to  have  explosives  in  their 
possession  for  which  they  can  not  satisfactorily 
account  are  declared  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  it  is 
one  to  sell  substances  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives  with  a  criminal  object. 
The  propaganda  or  glorification  of  criminal  out- 
rages is  made  punishable  with  severe  sentences 
of  imprisonment,  and  if  the  accused  are  acoom- 
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plices  they  suffer  the  same  penalties  as  the 
principals.  Anarchist  associations  are  declared 
illegal  and  are  to  be  dissolved  by  the  police,  the 
members  being  liable  to  criminal  prosecution. 

Commercial  Relations.— The  session  of  the 
€ortes  was  closed  on  July  11  without  the  budget 
having  been  voted  or  the  German  treaty  of  com- 
merce ratified.  The  Protectionists  of  the  Senate, 
supported  by  both  Republicans  and  Conserva- 
tives in  the  lower  house,  continually  blocked 
the  German  treaty  and  the  arrangements  made 
with  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Denmark  for  the  renewal  of  the  commercial 
treaties,  although  the  Premier  had  declared  the 
Oerman  treaty  a  Cabinet  question  and  the  Senate 
had  given  him  a  vote  of  confidence  on  that  declara- 
tion. An  agreement  was  reached  with  Belgium  by 
which  Spanish  wines  and  cork  are  admitted  free, 
and  dried  and  fresh  fruits  with  reduced  duties. 
Treaties  were  concluded  also  with  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands.  A 
provisional  agreement  with  Germany,  which  hud 
been  renewed  ten  times, expired  on  May  15.  Spain 
began  a  tariff  war  by  applying  the  maximum 
tariff  to  German  products,  and  Germany  retorted 
by  raising  her  duties  50  per  cent,  for  Spanish 
products.  On  June  HO  the  modus  vivena\  with 
Oreat  Britain  expired,  but  the  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  was  continued.  On  July  10  a 
royal  decree  was  signed,  extending  provisionally 
the  advantages  of  the  Swiss  treaty  to  Germany 
as  well  as  to  Great  Britain,  Prance.  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Denmark,  on  condition  that 
the  lowest  tariffs  apply  to  Spanish  goods. 

Cabinet  Changes. — Before  the  reassembling 
of  the  Cortes  another  reconstruction  of  the 
Cabinet  was  effected.  Seflor  Groizard  became 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs:  Seflor  Maura,  Min- 
ister of  Justice ;  Seilor  Cap;lebon,  Minister  of  the 
Interior;  Seflor  .Abarzuza,  Minister  of  the  Col- 
onies ;  and  Seflor  Puigcerver,  Minister  of  Public 
Works.  The  other  ministers  retained  their 
posts.  The  list  was  announced  on  Nov.  4. 
SeQor  Abarzuza  was  a  Republican  Senator,  a 
lieutenant  of  SeHor  Castelar,  the  leader  of  the 
Moderate  Republicans  or  Possibilists,  who,  after 
having  nominally  withdrawn  some  time  before 
from  public  life,  in  the  spring  of  1894  formally 
declared  his  acceptance  of  the  present  monarchy. 
The  admission  again  to  the  Cabinet  of  Seflor 
Maura,  whose  home-rule  bill  had  been  assailed  by 
-Conservatives,  Republicans,  and  Carlists  alike, 
brought  the  Cuban  question  to  the  front  when 
the  Cortes  met.  Governor-General  Callejas  was 
■accused  of  favoring  the  Autonomists  in  C/uba 
and  of  oppressing  the  Spanish  or  Unionist  party. 
The  new  Colonial  Minister  announced  that  the 
proposal  to  create  a  Chamber  of  24  delegates 
for  the  local  government  of  Cuba  would  be 
abandoned,  but  that  the  Cubans  should  be  al- 
lowed to  collect  and  disburse  taxes  for  public 
works,  charitable  institutions,  police,  and  the 
•civil  guard,  and  be  required  to  contribute  no 
more  to  imperial  taxation  than  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  of  the  debt,  amounting  to  f  12,- 
000,000,  the  military  and  naval  charges,  amount- 
ing to  $5,000,000,  and  the  cost  of  the  postal  and 
telegraph  service,  which  is  |3,(KX),000.  In  the 
middle  of  December  Seflor  Salvador  resierned 
from  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  Seflor  Cana- 
lejas  entered  the  Cabinet  to  take  his  place. 


Colonies. — The  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
Pacific  consist  of  the  Philippme  Islands,  which, 
with  the  Sulu,  the  Caroline,  and  the  Marianne 
groups,  have  a  total  area  of  116,256  square 
miles.  In  the  Philippines  there  are  5,98o,124 
inhabitants,  besides  about  1,000,000  or  2,000,000 
of  unconquered  natives.  The  budget  for  1804- 
'95  makes  the  receipts  £2,715,980  sterling,  of 
which  £l,3vil,890  are  raised  by  direct  taxation. 
The  expenses  are  estimated  at  £2,656,020,  of 
which  £1,299,047  are  for  war  and  marine.  The 
imports  in  1898  were  $24,000,000,  and  the  ex- 
ports $30,500,000  in  value.  The  export  of  sugar 
was  valued  at  $18,000,000;  of  Manilla  hemp, 
$10,000,000.  There  is  building  a  railroad  from 
Manilla  to  Dagupan,  120  miles.  There  are  7 
regiments  of  native  infantry,  1  regiment  of  artil- 
lery, and  1  battalion  of  engineers  in  the  Philip- 
pines, the  total  force  being  578  officers  and  9,800 
men ;  also  a  naval  force  of  2  first-class,  15  second- 
class,  and  5  sloop  gunboats. 

The  Anarchist.— Salvador  Franch,  who  was 
arrested  on  Jan.  1,  confessed  that  he  was  the 
anarchist  who  threw  the  bombs  in  the  Liceo 
Theater  of  Barcelona,  killing  23  persons  and  in- 
juring 40.  When  arrested  he  wounded  himself 
with  a  pistol  in  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide, 
and  made  a  second  attempt  with  poison.  On 
Jan.  25,  Ramon  Morull,  a  workman,  wounded 
R.  Larroca,  the  civil  governor  of  Barcelona, 
with  a  pi^«tol,  saying  that  he  meant  to  avenge 
Pallas,  who  was  execut'Od  for  attempting  to 
assassinate  Mai*shal  Campos.  On  April  80  a 
military  court  sentenced  to  death,  for  complicity 
in  the -attempt  on  Martinez  Campos's  life,  Ma- 
riano Cerezuela,  Bernat  Siveval,  Jaime  Sogas, 
Jos6  Codina,  Villarubbia,  and  Manuel  Archs, 
and  to  hard  labor  for  life  Federico  Carbonell, 
Domingo  Mir,  and  Miralles.  Several  of  these 
were  also  implicated  in  the  theater  outrage. 
The  men  condemned  to  death,  of  whom  Sogas 
alone  professed  penitence,  were  shot  on  May  21. 
Francn  was  executed  in  November.  The  news- 
paper sensation  made  of  the  event  led  the  Gov- 
ernment to  decree  that  executions  shall  in  the 
future  take  place  inside  of  the  prisons,  with  no 
spectators  except  officials. 

The  claims  of  the  American  missionaries  who 
were  driven  from  the  Caroline  Islands  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Madrid  agreed  to  settle  by  indemni- 
fying them  for  their  buildings  that  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  military  operations  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  natives.  The  missionaries 
claimed  also  the  right  to  return  to  Ponape  and 
re-establish  their  missions  and  schools,  but  this 
the  Spanish  Government  refused  to  concede. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
of  several  distinct  races.  There  are  the  Negri- 
toes, called  in  Mindanao  the  Mamanuas,  who 
are  a  poor  race,  inoffensive,  and  for  the  most 
part  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
The  Igolotes  are  industrious  and  law-abiding 
agriculturists,  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
Cliinese.  The  Tagales  are  independent  Mussul- 
man Malay  immigrants,  who  possess  the  entire 
interior  of  Mindanao.  They  are  a  martial  and 
athletic  people,  who  are  ruled  by  their  own  sul- 
tans, who  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  Spain. 
The  people  will  not  pay  taxes  to  Spain  or  receive 
Spanish  resident  officers.  Their  villages  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  of  Apo  are  strongly  stock- 
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aded,  and  lately  they  have  been  supplied  with 
firearms  by  European  and  Japanese  traders. 

Early  in  1894  a  large  force  of  Malays  from 
Mindanao  made  an  attack  upon  the  Spanish 
garrison  on  the  island  of  Pantar.  They  were 
repelled  with  a  loss  of  200  killed.  Later  the 
Sultan  of  Ate  attacked  the  military  post  of  Le- 

rnto  and  captured  it,  carrying  off  14  persons, 
of  whom,  Spanish  oflicers,  were  killed.  In 
a  short  time  the  natives  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo 
were  in  open  rabellion,  and  Gen.  Blanco  organ- 
ized at  Manilla  an  expedition  of  8,000  men  to 
suppress  the  uprising.  The  fortifications  erected 
by  the  Spanish  troops  were  attacked  on  May  8, 
and  the  assailants  were  driven  off,  leaving  8 
killed.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Malays  surprised 
a  detachment  of  the  colonial  troops  and  Killed 
14  of  them,  including  an  officer,  before  they 
were  put  to  flight  with  a  loss  of  27  killed.  On 
July  24  the  Spanish  troops  advanced  on  one  of 
the  Malay  positions  and  routed  the  Mussulmans, 
killing  250. 

The  troubles  originated  in  a  decision  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  to  impose  a  head  tax  through- 
out their  possessions.  Haroun-al-Raschid,  the 
former  Sultan  of  the  Sulus,  refusing  to  pay  the 
tax,  was  deposed,  and  Amir-aUKirim  was  made 
sultan  on  undertaking  to  collect  the  tax.  He 
assembled  his  people  and  stated  that  they  must 
either  pay  the  tax  or  make  war  upon  the'  Span- 
iards. 'Ihey  declared  unanimously  for  war,  and 
Amir-al-Kirim  led  them  down  to  the  coast, 
whence  they  crossed  over  to  Jolo,  were  admitted 
to  the  fortress  on  the  pretense  of  paying  their 
tax,  and  massacred  the  garrison  anil  tne  ad- 
herents of  the  Spaniards  to  the  number  of  1,000, 
losing  150  of  their  own  men. 

In  Africa,  Spain  has.  besides  stations  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco,  the  island  of  Fernando  Po, 
with  its  dependencies  of  Annobon,  San  Juan, 
Corisco,  and  Elobey,  the  area  being  850  square 
miles,  and  the  population  30,000.  The  coast 
regions  south  of  Morocco,  from  Cape  Juby  to 
Cape  Blanco,  with  Adrar,  are  acknowledgecl  to 
be  a  Spanish  sphere  of  influence.  In  America, 
the  greatest  of  the  Antilles  is  a  Spanish  colony 
(see  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico). 

STATE  TREES  AND  FLOWERS.  By  a 
law  passed  in  1888  the  State  of  New  York  set 
apart  the  Friday  following  the  first  day  of  May 
in  each  year  to  be  known  as  Arbor  Day.  Sev- 
eral other  States  have  also  designated  certain 
days  for  the  planting  of  trees  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  their  common  schools.  In  several 
of  the  States  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  has 
suggested  the  selection  of  a  certain  tree  or  flower, 
or  lx)th,  to  be  known  as  the  State  tree  or  the 
State  flower.  The  selection  is  usually  made  of 
a  tree  or  flower  that  is  peculiar  to,  or  a  favorite 
in  the  State  ;  and  the  choice,  which  is  usually 
left  to  the  pupils  of  the  common  schools,  is  often 
preceded  by  a  long  and  not  always  harmonious 
contest.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, the  election  of  1890  showed  a  majority 
for  the  golden-rod ;  but  there  was  so  much  dis- 
satisfaction that  the  vote  was  taken  again  in 
1891,  and  the  rose  won  by  a  majority  of  88,414 
in  a  total  vote  of  500.000.*  While  the  selection 
of  a  State  tree  or  flower  is  not  yet  general 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  custom  seems 
to  be  growing,  and  is  likely  to  extend  to  all  the 


States.    The  State  trees  and  flowers  thus  far 
selected  are  as  follow : 


IVm. 


Plmrar. 


Colorado I  Klue  Bprace. 

Iowa Oak 

Minnesota   .. 

Montana 

New  York.. 
North  Dakota. 
Wlaoonain .... 


Rocky  mountain  oolamfaine. 

Kofle. 

Moccasin  flower. 

Bitt4>rroot. 

Maple I  Rose. 

Wild  row. 

Sugar  maple.. 


STEVENSON,  ROBERT  LOUIS  (BAL- 
FOUR), a  Scotch  novelist,  essayist,  and  poet, 
born  in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  13,  1850;  died  at 
Vailima,  near  Apia.  Samoa,  Dec.  3,  1894  He 
was  the  son  of  Thomas,  and  grandson  of  Robert 
Stevenson,  the  celebrated  engineers,  especially 
well  known  for  their  lighthouse  building  on  the 
rugged  Scottish  coast,  nearly  all  the  great  lights 
of  whose  circuit  were  their  work — many  of  them, 
like  that  on  Bell  Rock,  remarkable  engineering 
achievements.  In  this  ancestry  Stevenson  felt  a 
pride  often  expressed  in  his  writings — notably  in 
his  poem  to  his  father  and  in  that  call^  **  Sier- 
ry  vore  " : 

And  bright  on  the  lone  ialc,  the  foundered  reef, 
The  long,  resounding  foreland.  Pharos  Htandn. 
These  are  thy  works,  O  father,  these  thy  crown. 

*   This  thou  hast  done,  and  I — can  I  be  base  ?  .  .  . 

Say  not  of  me  tliat  weakly  I  declined 
The  labors  of  m^  sires,  and  fled  the  sea. 
The  towers  we  founded  and  the  lamps  we  lit, 
To  play  at  home  with  paper  like  a  cnild. 
But  rather  say :  In  th-e  qfterttoon  of  time 
A  strenuous  family  dv^sted/rom  tie  handt 
The  sand  of  granUe^  and  beholding  far 
Along  the  soundin-a  coast  Us  pyramids 
And  tall  mtmorints  catch  the  dyinq  sun^ 
Smiled  well  content^  and  to  this  childish  tosh 
Around  the  fire  addressed  its  evening  hours. 

The  Balfour  in  Stevenson's  full  name  is  the 
name  of  his  mother*8  family,  also  one  of  honor- 
able achievement. 

Robert  Louis  was  educated  in  Edinburgh  at 
private  schools  and  at  the  university,  ana  was 
at  first  intended  for  his  father's  profession.  ''I 
was  educated  for  a  civil  engineer  on  my  father's 
design,"  he  wrote  some  years  ago  in  a  letter  to 
an  in<^uirer,  "and  was  at  the  building  of  harbors 
and  lighthouses,  and  worked  in  a  carpenter's 
shop  and  a  brass  foundry,  and  hung  about  wood- 
yards  and  the  like.  Then  it  came  out  that  I  was 
earning  nothin^f,  and  on  being  tightly  cross- 
questioned  dunng  a  dreadful  evening  walk.  I 
owned  I  cared  for  nothing  but  literature.  My 
father  said  that  was  no  profession,  but  I  might 
be  called  to  the  bar  if  I  chose ;  so,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  I  began  to  study  law." 

He  actually  qualified  as  an  advocate  of  the 
Scots  bar,  but  seems  never  really  to  have  varied 
from  what  he  calls  in  one  of  his  essays  **niy 
private  determination  to  be  an  author."  Passages 
from  this  and  earlier  periods  of  his  life  may  be 
traced  in  plenty  by  nis  readers  in  his  *•  Edin- 
burgh," in  the  volume  of  collected  papers  called 
"  Memories  and  Portraits,"  and  elsewhere  in  his 
works;  through  them  all  runs  the  purpose  of 
authorship,  and  few  men  have  told  more  fully 
the  methods  by  which  they  prepared  themselves 
for  a  vocation.    He  had  contributed  to  a  college 
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rnae^azine,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  editors, 
And  had  made  many  experiments,  but  had  pub- 
lished nothing  of  note,  when,  in  1873,  his  health, 
never  robust,  broke  down  so  completely,  with 
symptoms  of  pulmonary^  trouble,  that  he  was 
ordered  to  a  warmer  chmate  and  went  to  the 
south  of  France.  At  this  time  he  wrote  and 
published  in  **  Macmillan's  Magazine  "  "  Ordered 
South,"  which,  though  he  had  printed  a  little 
paper, "  Roads,"  in  the  **  Portfolio,"  is  the  earliest 
puolished  of  all  the  more  important  papers  pre- 
served in  his  works.  He  grew  better,  and  his 
search  for  health,  though  from  this  time  almost 
continuous,  was  able  to  be  often  of  a  robuster 
sort  than  that  of  the  mere  invalid,  as  witness 
the  two  expeditions  which  are  the  motives  of  his 
first  two  b<M)ks.  Still  he  had  several  relapses,  and 
was  more  than  once,  especially  in  the  winters, 
driven  to  warmer  climates  during  the  next  four 
years,  during  which  nevertheless  his  literary 
work  seems  to  have  been  abundant  if  without 
much  published  result  as  yet.  He  spent  much 
time,  too,  in  Paris  and  with  the  artist  colony  at 
Barbizon  (passages  of  which  the  recollection  was 
long  afterward  especially  preserved  in  "  The 
Wrecker  ").  Although  papers  and  stories  in  the 
magazines  had  been  scattered  through  this 
interval—**  Will  o'  the  Mill "  and  "  A  Lodging  for 
the  Night "  are  named  in  the  autobiographical 
letter  quoted  above  as  the  first  and  second  of 
those  which  he  "  dared  to  reprint " — it  was  only 
in  1878  that  his  first  book  appeared,  **  An  Inland 
Voyage,"  ostensibly  the  story  of  a  canoe  voyage 
on  French  rivers,  but  so  much  more  than  its 
story  in  any  ordinary  sense  that  it  gave  sign  at 
once  of  a  fresh  not^  in  literature,  and  showed 
an  essayist  and  poet  of  the  most  attractive 
quality.*  Though  the  "  Voyage  "  reached  a  com- 
paratively small  public,  it  attracted  the  kind  of 
attention  that  means  a  new  reputation,  and 
when  the  "  Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Ce- 
vennes"  followed  in  1879  it  began  to  be  dis- 
sinctly  recognized  that  a  new  wn'ter  of  at  least 
great  promise  was  trying  his  first  flights.  From 
that  time  his  literary  production  was  constant. 
In  1879  Stevenson  first  came  to  the  United 
States,  making  the  voyage  described  in  the  nar- 
rative published  since  his  death  under  the  title 
^*An  Amateur  Emigrant."  In  this  year  he 
married,  in  California,  Mrs.  Osboume,  an  Amer- 
ican lady  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in 
France,  and  for  some  months  he  remained  in 
Monterey  and  elsewhere  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State.  **  The  Silverado  Squatters  "  is  a  remi- 
niscence of  this  first  American  experience,  and 
the  first  of  his  writings  to  appear,  though  long 
after,  in  an  American  periodical  (the  "  Century 
Magazine,"  November  and  December.  1883).  Re- 
turning to  England,  Stevenson  published  in  1881 
a  volume  of  collected  essays,  "  Virginibus  Pu- 
«risque,"  and  in  1882  a  second, "  Familiar  Studies 
of  Men  and  Books,'*  and  his  first  stories  "  New 
Arabian  Nights."  having  bound  with  them  in  the 
«ame  volume  ''The  Pavilion  on  the  Links"  and 
the  three  detached  stories  which  his  admirers 
value  most  of  all.  In  1883  appeared  "  Treasure 
Island,"  which  at  once  added  to  the  still  limited 
circle  of  his  readers  an  immense  popular  audi- 
ence, and  to  his  works  a  new  type — the  story  of 
Adventure — justifying  many  times  over  the  most 
modestly  expressed  hope  in  the  verses  he  prefixed 


to  it,  that  he  might  contribute  to  the  literature 
that  had  captivated  his  boyhood,  like 

Kinmton,  or  Ballantyno  the  brave, 
And  Cooper  of  the  wood  and  wave. 

He  still  found  it  impossible  to  pass  much  time 
in  England  or  Scotland,  and  was  often  inter- 
rupted by  sharp  attacks  of  his  illness.  The 
dedication  of  "Virginibus"  is  dated  at  Davos 
Platz,  in  1881;  "A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses," 
which  revealed  a  new  and  exquisite  power  in  its 
author's  intimate  sympathy  with  childhood,  ap- 
peared in  1885 ;  and  *'  Prince  Otto,"  written  at 
HySres,  in  the  same  year.  About  this  time  he 
again  sought  an  English  home,  taking  a  house 
at  Bournemouth,  which  he  called  **  Skerry vore  " 
from  one  of  the  lights  built  by  his  father — "  the 
noblest  of  all  extant  deep-sea  lights,"  he  calls  it. 
It  seemed  for  a  while  as  though  the  mild  climate 
of  the  place  was  favorable  to  him ;  his  literary 
activity  continued  unabated,  and  during  this 
Bournemouth  residence  he  published  before  the 
end  of  1885  *'  The  Dynamiter,"  written  in  col- 
laboration with  Mrs.  Stevenson ;  in  1886  the  re- 
markable "  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,"  possibly  even  now  the  most  widely 
known  of  all  his  works,  and  for  a  year  or  two 
after  its  publication  one  of  the  most  talked-of 
books  of  the  time ;  and  "  Kidnapped,"  by  many 
of  his  readers  held  to  be  his  masterpiece,  and  al- 
wavs  one  of  his  own  chief  favorites. 

In  1887,  again  beset  by  illness,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  to  try  the  climate  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  and  spent  the  next  winter  at  Saranac 
lake :  but  this  year  saw  the  publication  of  four 
books — **  Memories  and  Portraits,"  a  collection 
of  papers ;  his  memoir  of  his  friend  Fleeming 
JenKin :  "  The  Merry  Men,"  a  volume  of  tales ; 
and  **  Underwoods,"  a  volume  of  poems.  At 
this  time  also  he  arranged  with  "Scribner's 
Magazine  "  to  contribute  to  it  a  series  of  month- 
ly papers,  which  included  "  The  Lantern  Bear- 
ers,^' '*  A  Chapter  on  Dreams,"  "Pulvis  et  Um- 
bra," "  Gentlemen,"  and  others  of  his  best-re- 
membered essays,  and  continued  through  the 
year  1888.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  began 
the  last  of  his  many  migrations  in  search  of 
health.  He  sailed  from  San  Francisco  in  the 
yacht  "  Casco,"  which  he  had  chartered ;  after  a 
stay  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  proceeded  to  the 
South  Pacific ;  and  finally,  after  long  cruises  in 
the  "  Casco  "  and  other  vessels,  landed  in  Samoa. 
Here  at  last  he  found  a  climate  in  which  he 
could  live,  if  not  restored  to  health,  at  least  free 
from  the  frequent  relapses  which  he  had  suf- 
fered elsewhere;  and  nere,  near  the  port  of 
Apia,  he  bought  a  tract  of  some  400  acres, 
which  he  named  Vailima  (in  Samoan  "Five 
Streams,"  from  its  water  courses),  and  built 
first  a  small  temporary  house  and  within  a  year 
or  two  a  larger  one,  which  was  his  home  until 
his  death. 

The  year  of  his  Pacific  journey  saw  only  one 
volume  added  to  the  list  of  his  published  works, 
"The  Black  Arrow,"  a  reprint  of  a  story  some 
years  before  issued  serially  in  an  English  maga- 
zine for  young  people;  but  even  during  his 
voyage  his  industry  was  constant,  and  in  1889 
he  began  in  "Scribner's  Magazine"  the  serial 
publication  of  "The  Master  of  Ballantrae," 
which  continued  for  twelve  months.    In  1889 
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he  published  also  "  The  Wrong  Box,"  the  first 
of  several  stories  written  in  collaboration  with 
his  stepson.  Lloyd  Osbourne ;  and  in  1890  a  vol- 
ume of  ballads,  chiefly  of  the  South  Seas,  but 
including  one,  "  Ticonderoga,'*  which  was  cer- 
tainly his  masterpiece  in  this  field.  In  this 
year  was  privately  printed,  too,  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Hyde,  a  missionary  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
called  out  by  the  latter's  disparaging  reference 
to  Father  Damien,  the  Catholic  volunteer  mis- 
sionary to  the  leper  colony  at  Molokai — a  ref- 
erence which  strongly  aroused  Stevenson,  and 
prompted  a  rebuke  which  stands  alone  among 
Lis  writings,  unless,   indeed,   the    little    poem 


supporters  of  the  existing  order  in  Samoa ;  but 
it  strengthened  rather  than  impaired  his  in- 
fluence, and  comments  made  at  the  time  of  his^ 
death  show  that  he  had  come  to  be  reckoned 
with  as  a  serious  force  in  these  questions.  Poli- 
tics interfered  but  little  with  his  other  activi- 
ties. In  1892  he  began  in  "Scribners  Maga- 
zine "  the  serial  publication  of  '*  The  Wrecker," 
written  in  renewed  collaboration  with  Lloyd 
Osbourne,  and  almost  simultaneously  with  its 
issue  in  book  form,  in  1893,  appeared  another 
volume  of  collected  stories,  "  Island  Nights'  En- 
tertainments." Later  in  the  same  year  was  pub- 
lished also  the  long-looked-for  sequel  to  "  Kid- 
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called  "A  Portrait"  be  compared  with   it  in 
stinging  efl?ect. 

In  Samoa  Stevenson  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  native  race,  and  in  native  and  foreign 
politics.  The  Samoans  attracted  him  strongly, 
and  he  entered  into  their  problems  and  the 
question  of  their  future  with  characteristic  en- 
thusiasm, which  they  quickly  recognized  and 
repaid  with  confidence  and  warm  attachment. 
In  1892  he  published  "A  Footnote  to  History: 
Eight  Years  of  Trouble  in  Samoa,"  in  which,  in 
his  customary  outspoken  fashion,  he  discussed 
Samoan  politics,  taking  a  strong  stand  against 
the  present  order  and  against  what  he  saw  to  be 
the  force  most  threatening  to  the  Samoans.  the 
German  influence.  The  book  provoked  much 
hostility  in  Germany,  and,  of  course,  among  the 


napped,"  under  the  title  of  "  David  Balfour," 
in  America  and  of  "Catriona"  in  England 
(where  it  was  intended  later  to  issue  **  Kid- 
napped "  and  "  Catriona "  as  first  and '  second 
parts  under  the  general  title  of  "David  Bal- 
four ").  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  but  one  vol- 
ume had  appeared,  "The  Ebb  Tide,"  another 
collaboration  with  his  stepson ;  but  he  was  under- 
stood to  have  been  at  work  upon,  and  to  have 
left  nearly  readv  for  publication,  a  novel  of  his 
own,  "  St.  Ives,'*  and  possibly  portions  of  his  story 
of  the  work  of  his  grandfather  and  father  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Northern  Lights." 

Stevenson  died  very  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  after 
a  day  spent  in  his  usual  occupations  and  appar- 
ently in  his  usual  health.  In  accordance  with  an 
often  expressed  wish,  he  was  buried  (Dec.  4)  on  the 
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summit  of  Mount  Vaea,  a  precipitous  peak  that 
rises  close  behind  his  Samoan  home  to  a  height  of 
700  feet  above  it  and  1,400  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  ends  in  a  little  platform  but  a  few  rods 
wide.  Here,  over  his  grave,  it  is  said 
that  his  friends  intend  to  build  a  monu- 
ment, which  will  be  visible  for  a  great 
distance  at  sea,  like  the  light  towers  of 
his  fathers.  The  attachment  of  the 
Samoans  to  him  was  shown  in  many 
ways  at  his  death :  chiefs  and  people 
came  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  to  bnng 
mats  (the  customary  funeral  oflfering 
to  near  friends)  for  the  burial  of  **  Tusi- 
tala  "  (the  story  teller). 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  beyond 
question  one  of  the  masters  of  language 
of  his  time ;  a  novelist,  romance  writer 
— or  perhaps  better,  in  the  words  just 
used,  a  story  teller— of  great  and  most 
attractive  powers;  and,  what  is  some- 
what overshadowed  by  these  for  the 
time  with  the  majority  of  his  readers, 
an  essayist  of  qualities  for  which  he  will 
probably  be  quite  as  long  remembered. 
In  poetry  he  had  undertaken  no  long 
or  ambitious  flights,  but  there  are  verses 
of  his  that  will  take  their  place  in  per- 
manent literature,  and  many  that  touch 
a  note  Quite  by  itself.  Among  his  books 
the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  his 
admirers  will  probably  go  with  his  own 
in  t)referring  "Kidnapped,"  but  this 
opinion  is  by  no  means  universal.  The 
first  part  of  "  The  Master  of  Ballantrae '' 
is  unsurpassed  in  its  kind.  But  it  is 
too  early  to  speculate  as  to  the  relative 
permanence  of  his  novels.  That  his 
essays  will  be  classic  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed, though  he  himself,  with  his  intense 
love  of  action  and  life,  apparently  at- 
tached to  them  less  importance  than 
they  deserved.  The  fine  courage  of  his 
personal  character,  unquenched  by  a 
life  of  illness  (to  which  he  seldom  re- 
ferred and  of  which  he  never  complained 
or  made  excuse),  will  make  him  always 
an  inspiring  figure ;  and  indeed  the  pe- 
culiar vividness  and  intensity  of  all  nis 
Cersonal  traits,  felt  not  only  by  friends 
ut  by  his  readers,  will  keep  his  person- 
ality almost  as  long  remembered  as  his 
work.  He  lived  long  enough  to  see  the 
beginnine  of  the  "  Eklinburgh  edition  " 
of  his  collected  works,  now  to  be  the 
Sditian  definitive^  of  which  (January, 
1895)  2  volumes  have  appeared.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  individual 
works  as  published,  most  of  which  have 
been  already  named :  "  An  Inland  Voy- 
age" (1878);  "Edinburgh"  (1879); 
"  Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes  * 
"Deacon  Brodie,"  a  play — with  W.  E. 
(1880);  "Virginibus  Fuerisque"  (1881); 
Arabian  Nights"  (1882);  "Familiar  Studies  of 
Men  and  Books"  (1882);  "Treasure  Island" 
(1883);  "The  Silverado  Squatters"  (1883); 
"  Prince  Otto  "  (1885) :  "  The  Dynamiter  "—with 
Mrs.  Stevenson  (1885) ;  "  A  (Jhild's  Garden  of 
Verses  "  (1885) ;  "  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde"  (1886);  "Kidnapped"  (1886);  "The 


Merry  Men"  (1887);  "Memories  and  Portraits" 
(1887);  "Memoir  of  Pleeming  Jenkin"  (1887); 
"Underwoods"  (1887);  "The  Black  Arrow" 
(1888);   "The    Master  of    Ballantrae"    (1889); 
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"  The  Wrong  Box  "—with  Lloyd  Osboume  (1889); 
"Ballads"  (1890);  "Father  Damien:  An  Open 
Letter  "  (1890) ;  "  Across  the  Plains  "  (1892) ;  "  A 
Footnote  to  History  "  (1892) ;  "The  Wrecker" 
(1892);  "Three  Plays  "—with  W.  E.  Henley" 
(1892) ;  "  Island  Nights*  Entertainments  "  (1893) ; 
"  Catriona  " — in  America  called  "  David  Balfour" 
(1893) ;  "  The  Ebb  Tide  "  (1894).  There  has  also 
been  brought  out  in  the  United  States  since  his 
death  a  small  volume,    "An    Amateur    Emi- 
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grant  "(1895),  containing  the  papers  describing 
his  first  voyage  to  America. 

STRIKES.  The  great  railroad  strike  of  July, 
1894,  was  probably  the  most  important  effort 
ever  made  by  organized  labor  in  the  United 
States.  The  origin  was,  apparently :  First,  the 
decision  of  Judge  Caldwell,  of  the  United  States 
circuit  court,  early  in  the  year,  that  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  had  a  full 
right  to  act  as  an  organized  body  to  protect  their 
interests  and  maintain  their  wages;  second,  the 
order  issued,  in  April,  by  Judge  Dundy,  of  the 
United  States  district  court,  directing  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  said  company  to  restore  the  wages 
of  the  employees  to  the  former  rate ;  third,  and 
more  directly,  the  strike  of  the  carpenters  in  the 
car  works  at  Pullman,  111.  The  latter  began  in 
a  demand,  May  6,  for  an  increase  of  wages  to 
the  scale  of  1893.  On  May  9  George  M.  Pull- 
man, president  of  the  company,  told  a  delega- 
tion of  strikers  that  it  was  impossible  to  raise 
their  wages.  The  reason  of  the  company,  as  ex- 
pressed then  and  afterward,  was  that  the  demand 
for  cars  had  fallen  off:  that  the  men  had  been 
kept  at  work  at  a  loss  to  the  company;  and  that 
the  company  was  actually  losing  money.  On 
May  11  about  2,000  of  the  employees  struck,  and 
threats  were  made  to  force  the  men  working  at 
St.  Louis.  Ludlow,  Ky.,  and  Wilmington,  Del., 
to  quit  work. 

The  American  Railway  Union,  an  organization 
of  recent  growth,  had  just  finished  a  successful 
fight  with  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  on  the 
question  of  wages.  On  May  9  the  vice-president 
of  the  union,  George  W.  Howard,  promised  the 
•Pullman  employees  the  aid  of  the  union  in  declar- 
ing a  boycott  if  their  demands  were  not  agreed 
to.  On  May  16  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 
and  the  Brotherhoods  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Brakemen,  and  Switchmen  announced  that  they 
would  not  strike  in  sympathy  with  the  Pullman 
men ;  but  on  the  same  day  an  assessment  of  3 
cents  was  levied  on  the  members  of  the  Railway 
Union  to  assist  the  strikers.  On  May  20  the 
strikers  announced  themselves  as  ready  to  arbi- 
trate, but  President  Pullman  refused  to  treat 
with  them  except  as  individuals.  Even  arbi- 
tration, it  was  declared,  could  not  make  the  com- 
pany able  to  pay  higher  wages. 

On  June  13  the  Railway  Union  and  the 
Knights  of  Labor  in  Chicago  effected  a  coalition. 
On  June  15  a  national  convention  of  the  Railway 
Union  met  in  Chicago,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  Pullman  officials.  On 
June  16  the  general  manager  of  the  Pullman 
Company  informed  this  committee  that  the 
company  had  nothing  to  arbitrate.  On  June  22 
the  Railway  Union,  in  session  in  Chicago,  de- 
cided to  declare  a  boycott  against  the  Pullman 
cars  unless  the  company  consented  within  five 
days  to  arbitrate  its  differences  with  its  striking 
employees  at  Pullman.  An  assessment  of  5 
cents  a  week  was  made  on  all  members  of  the 
union  for  the  relief  of  the  strikers.  The  officials 
of  the  Pullman  Company  said  they  would  enter- 
tain no  proposal  of  arbitration  from  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Union.  On  June  23  Western  rail- 
roads were  reported  as  not  alarmed  over  the 
proposed  boycott  of  Pullman  cars,  but  on  June 
25  the  General  Managers'  Association  met  at 
Chicago  and  decided  to  prevent  the  Railway 


Union  from  disturbing  traffic  The  same  day 
about  350  employees  of  the  Pullman  Company 
at  St.  Louis,  and  150  at  Ludlow,  Ky.,  struck  in 
obedience  to  orders  from  the  Railway  Union.  On 
June  26,  at  noon,  the  boycott  of  the  American 
Railway  Union  against  Pullman  cars  went 
into  effect.  The  Pullman  strike  had  now  been 
in  progress  six  weeks,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  company  did  not  intend  to  yield,  and  all 
that  had  been  accomplished  was  to  throw  2,000 
or  3,000  men  into  idleness.  The  union  then  de- 
clared a  boycott.  In  Chicago  it  did  not  prevent 
trains  with  Pullman  cars  from  leaving  on  June 
26,  but  in  the  evening  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road switchmen  struck,  in  obedience  to  orders 
from  the  union.  On  June  27  the  boycott  ex- 
tended to  all  the  principal  roads  entering  Chicago. 
The  Railway  Union  ordered  out  the  men  on  the 
Santa  F6  Railroad,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor 
announced  that  they  would  support  the  union. 
On  June  28  the  boycott  spread  to  nearly  all  the 
important  roads  west  of  Chicago.  The  Railway 
Union  ordered  a  strike  of  all  its  members 
throughout  the  West,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
nearly  40,000  men  were  out.  On  June  29  the 
boycott  against  the  cars  of  the  Pullman  Com- 

eany  resolved  itself  into  a  fight  against  the 
reneral  Managers'  Association  at  Chicago, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  organized  "for  the 
sole  purpose  of  crushing  the  American  Railway 
Union  out  of  existence.  The  union  officers  de- 
cided to  concentrate  their  fight  against  the  rail- 
roads represented  in  that  organization,  and 
ordered  strikes  on  roads  that  did  not  use  Pull- 
man cars.  These  orders  included  men  on  the 
Rock  Island,  Burlington,  Chicago  and  Alton  (sec- 
ond order),  Chicago  and  Erie,  Chicago  and  East- 
em  Illinois,  Monon,  Port  Wayne  (second  order), 
Wabash,  Chicago  and  Great  Western,  and  Lake 
Shore.  The  employees  of  the  Union  Stockyards 
Transit  Company  also  went  on  strike. 

Thus  far  tnere  had  been  no  deeds  of  violence, 
but  on  June  28  a  mob  of  1.000  strikers  at  Ham- 
mond, Ind.,  stopped  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
Limited  on  the  Erie  road,  and  compelled  the 
trainmen  to  detach  the  Pullman  coaches  and 
side  track  them.  The  sheriff,  powerless  to  pre- 
vent the  action  of  the  mob,  called  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor for  troops.  On  June  29  violence  was  done 
at  Ludlow,  Ky.,  and  at  St.  Paul  an  engineer  and 
a  fireman  was  stoned.  On  June  30  the  Diamond 
Special  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  de- 
railed by  strikers,  and  Pullman  cars  were  side 
tracked  at  Riverdale,  111.  By  this  time  the 
trouble  had  reached  across  to  the  Pacific,  the 
Southern  Pacific  having  been  drawn  into  it,  and 
there  were  disturbances  in  Colorado  and  Cali- 
fornia. On  July  1  the  Trades  and  Labor  As- 
sembly, the  largest  labor  body  in  Chicago, 
adopted  resolutions  tendering  all  the  aid  possible 
to  tne  American  Railway  Union,  and  empower- 
ing its  executive  board  to  act  as  it  thought  best 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  strikes  in 
this  country  a  new  element  now'  appeared — ^the 
United  States  Government.  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, on  June  28,  instructed  the  district  attorney 
in  Chicago  to  protect  the  mail  trains  with  United 
States  marshals.  On  July  1  Edwin  Walker 
was  appointed  special  United  States  attorney 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  laws  relating  to 
the  protection  of  the  mails  and  the  various 
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clauses  of  the  interstate  commerce  act.  On  that 
evening  7  leaders  of  the  strikers  were  arrested  in 
€hicago  on  the  charge  of  obstructing  trains  that 
•carried  the  United  States  mails.  On  July  2 
Judges  Wood  and  Grosscup,ol  the  United  States 
•court  in  Chicago,  issued  a  sweeping  injunction 
against  the  strikers.  Federal  troops  were  ordered 
out  in  Colorado,  and  State  militia  went  into 
active  service  in  Illinois  to  prevent  interference 
by  the  strikers.  At  Blue  Island,  III,  strikers  and 
their  sympathizers  attacked  and  disarmed  several 
deputy  marshals.  State  troops  went  to  the  scene. 
On  July  3,  on  the  statement  of  the  United  States 
officers  that  they  could  not  enforce  the  order  of 
the  court,  it  was  decided  to  call  out  the  United 
States  regulars;  and  the  regiment  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  after  a  day  of  rioting  in  Chicago,  was 
ordered  into  that  city.  July  4  was  comparatively 
quiet  in  Chicago,  but  .trouble  broke  out  in  Sacra- 
mento, Cal..  in  C'Onsequence  of  the  differences 
^th  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  a  demand  was 
made  for  the  National  Guard.  Militia  was  also 
called  out  in  Iowa.  July  5  was  a  day  of  rioting 
in  Chicafi^o,  and  in  Oakland,  Cal.  Federal  troops 
were  called  out  in  Utah,  and  more  soldiers  were 
ordered  to  Chicago,  where  the  existing  Federal 
force  was  too  small  to  keep  the  mob  in  order. 
The  railway  managers  refused  tomeet  the  strikers. 
It  was  decided  that  the  Mayor  and  the  Common 
Council  of  Chicago  should  ask  Mr.  Pullman  to 
return  to  Chicago  and  meet  his  men  with  a  view 
to  arbitration.  Gov.  Altgeld  asked  President 
Cleveland  to  withdraw  the  Federal  troops,  which 
demand  was  refused.  On  July  6  a  mob  con- 
trolled many  parts  of  Chicago,  including  the 
towns  of  Kensington,  Bumside,  Fordham,  and 
Grand  Crossing:,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
along  the  Illinois  Central  tracks,  and  225  freight 
oars,  many  of  them  loaded  with  merchandise, 
were  burned  on  the  tracks  of  the  Panhandle 
road.  Six  rioters  were  shot  and  killed  by  the 
deputy  United  States  marshals. 

in  the  meantime,  on  July  4,  Eugene  V.  Debs, 
Chief  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  had  said : 
**  The  first  shot  fired  by  the  regular  soldiers  at 
the  mobs  here  will  be  the  signal  for  a  civil  war. 
I  believe  this  as  firmly  as  I  believe  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  our  cause.  Bloodshed  will  follow, 
and  90  jjer  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  be  arrayed  against  the  other  10  per 
cent.  And  I  would  not  care  to  be  arrayed 
against  the  laboring  people  in  the  contest  or  find 
myself  out  of  the  ranks  of  labor  when  the 
struggle  is  ended.  I  do  not  say  this  as  an 
alarmist,  but  calmly  and  thoughtfully."  Samuel 
Gomphers,  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  had  also  declared :  **  I  think  the  call- 
ing out  of  the  Federal  troops  was  an  outrage  on 
the  rights  of  the  workingmen.  The  interstate 
commerce  law  was  passed  to  protect  the  people 
against  the  corporations,  not  to  be  used  by  the 
corporations  as  an  instrument  to  oppress  the 
people."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cabinet  at 
Washington  had  decided  to  make  every  effort 
for  a  speedy  concentration  of  troops  at  Chicago. 
The  Cabinet  also  decided  that  tne  militia  or- 
ganizations of  one  State  could  be  called  on  to 
suppress  disorder  in  another  State  where  the 
local  authorities  fail  to  enforce  obedience  to  law ; 
and  the  Attorney-General  said  there  was  ample 
constitutional  authority  for  such  action. 


On  July  7  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  commanding 
the  United  States  troops,  ordered  "  that  if  any 
act  of  hostility  be  committed,  such  as  firing  upon 
railroad  trains  or  assaulting  trainmen,  marshals, 
or  soldiers  by  throwing  at  them  rocks,  pieces  of 
iron,  or  other  missiles,  those  assaults  shall  be  re- 
pelled by  the  use  of  firearms."  Similar  orders 
had  been  given  to  the  militia  of  Illinois.  In  the 
afternoon,  at  Forty-ninth  Street,  Company  C  of 
the  Second  Regiment,  Illinois  National  Guard, 
fired  three  volleys  into  a  mob  of  15,000  people. 
One  man  was  killed,  and  a  dozen  or  more  were 
wounded.  The  police  also  fired  into  the  mob  in 
another  quarter  of  the  ci  ty.  Gen.  Miles  requested 
Mayor  Hopkins,  of  Chicago,  to  ask  Gov.  Altgeld 
to  call  out  additional  militia  regiments ;  and  he 
sent  orders  to  the  West  for  more  regular  troops. 
President  Debs  and  James  R.  Sovereign,  Grand 
Master  Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  held 
a  conference  to  consider  the  advisability  of  or- 
dering a  general  strike  of  the  Knights  through- 
out the  country.  The  chairman  of  the  General 
Managers*  Association  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
panies made  this  statement:  "We  stand  ex- 
actly where  we  have  stood  since  the  beginning 
of  the  strike,  and  where  we  will  stand  to  the 
end.  We  are  .supported  in  our  stand  by  the  rail- 
road managers  all  over  the  United  States.  It  is 
no  time  for  weakness  of  policy.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  make  this  fight  by  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  strikers.  The  fight  must  be  won, 
regardless  of  its  consequences  to  any  single  rail- 
road. There  will  be  no  weakening  on  the  part 
of  this  association,  and  all  reports  to  the  contrary 
are  misleading."  On  the  following  day  (Sunday) 
small  riots  occurred  in  several  localities  in  Chi- 
ccgo,  but  the  main  conflict  was  at  Ilammond, 
Ind.,  20  miles  dist^mt.  Five  railroads  run  through 
that  town,  the  Erie,  the  Louisville,  New  Albany 
and  Chicago  (Monon),  the  Michigan  Central,  the 
Nickel  Plate,  and  the  Pennsylvania.  The  mob 
had  already  sacked  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph office,  overturned  freight  cars,  and  com- 
mitted depredations.  Five  railroad  employees 
were  wounded  at  the  hands  of  the  mob,  one 
fatally.  The  outbound  Sunday  passenger  train 
from  Chicago  on  the  Monon  railway  was  brought 
to  a  halt  by  the  mob,  the  engineer  and  fireman 
were  made  to  dismount,  and  the  locomotive  was 
crippled.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  moniing  a  mob 
haa  gathered  around  the  Monon  depot.  Several 
freight  cars  were  overturned,  and  tne  Michigan 
Central  tracks  were  blockaded.  The  sheriff  and 
marshal's  deputies  were  powerless  to  restrain  the 
mob,  and  as  there  was  no  hope  of  the  Indiana 
militia  arriving  before  late  that  evening,  an  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  Federal  authorities  m 
Chicago.  Company  B  of  the  Fifteenth  Infantry, 
Major  Hart^.  35  men,  was  sent  out  at  once.  The 
troops  were  stationed  about  the  Monon  depot,  as 
that  seemed  to  be  the  center  of  the  attack.  The 
blockade  on  the  tracks  was  finally  raised  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  several  passenger 
trains  were  pulled  through.  This  seemed  to 
anger  the  mob,  and  with  an  increase  of  number 
its  passions  grew  to  frenzy.  The  regulars  were 
greeted  with  oaths  and  shouts  of  derision,  and 
volleys  of  sticks  and  stones  were  showered  upon 
them.  The  men  stood  their  ground,  however, 
and  kept  the  mob  for  several  houi*s  from  ap- 
proaching the  buildings.    By  three  o'clock  fully 
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3,000  rioters  had  assembled.  They  had  been 
aroused  by  their  leaders  to  a  pitch  that  made  an 
encounter  with  the  soldiers  certain.  Several 
times  .they  rushed  upon  the  company  of  troops, 
but  were  met  by  fixm  bayonets  and  driven  back. 
At  last,  however,  the  entire  body  of  strikers 
nuule  a  determined  rush,  and  the  regular  troops 
fired  several  volleys,  resulting  in  the  death  of  12 
or  15  rioters.  President  Cleveland  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  on  all  disorderly  persons 
to  disperse  by  noon  on  the  following  day. 

On  July  10  Sovereign,  the  General  Master 
Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  issued  a 
manifesto  to  that  organization,  ordering  out  its 
members  throughout  the  country.  A  part  of  it 
read  thus :  **  Sincerely  believing  that  the  flames 
of  discord  are  being  purposely  fanned  by  the 
railway  corporations  at  the  risk  of  the  life  of  the 
Government,  1  take  the  liberty  to  appeal  to  you, 
and  through  you  to  the  conscience  of  the  whole 
people,  imploring  you  to  lay  down  the  imple- 
ments of  toil  for  a  short  season,  and,  under  the 
banner  of  peace,  and  with  a  patriotic  desire  to 
promote  the  public  welfare,  use  the  power  of 
your  aggregated  numbers  through  peaceable  as- 
semblages to  create  a  healthy  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  issues 
growing  out  of  the  recent  strike  of  the  Pull- 
man palace-car  employees,  and  you  are  further 
required  not  to  return  to  your  usual  vocations 
until  a  settlement  of  the  pending  troubles  is 
made  known  to  you  through  some  authentic 
source."  A  conference  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
was  called  for  the  12th.  No  trains  were  moved, 
but  the  strikers  remained  quiet,  pending  action 
by  the  Arbitration  Committee  of  the  Common 
Council  of  Chicago.  A  special  Federal  grand 
jury  to  investigate  the  strike  was  sworn  in, 
an(i  was  instructed  to  make  a  sweeping  in- 
quiry into  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the 
city  and  their  causes.  The  jury  was  instructed 
by  Judge  Grosscup  as  follows: 

You  have  been  Bunimoned  here  to  inquire  whether 
any  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  thift  judicial 
district  have  been  violated.  You  have  come  into  an 
atmosphere  and  aniid  occurrences  that  may  well  cause 
reasonable  men  to  question  whether  the  Government 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  yet  supreme.  .  .  . 
Insurrection  is  a  crime  against  civil  and  political  au- 
thority— the  open  and  active  opposition  of  a  number 
of  pewons  to  tne  execution  of  law  in  a  city  or  8tat«. 
Now  the  laws  of  the  United  States  forbid,  under 
penalty,  any  persons  from  obstructincr  or  retarding 
the  passaire'of  the  mail,  and  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
otHccr  to  arrest  such  otfenders  and  brinisr  them  before 
the  court.  If,  therefore,  it  shall  appear  to  you  that 
any  person  or  persons  nave  willfully  obstructed  or 
retarded  the  mails,  and  that  their  attempted  arrest 
for  such  offense  had  been  opposed  by  such  a  number 
of  persons  as  would  constitute  a  general  uprising  in 
that  particular  locality,  and  as  threatens  for  the  time 
bein^  the  civil  and  political  authority,  then  the  fact 
of  an  insurrection  within  the  meaning?  of  the  law  has 
been  established.  When  men  gather  in  such  force 
that  the  civil  authorities  are  inadequate  to  put  them 
down,  and  a  considerable  military  force  is  needed  to 
accomplish  that  result,  they  become  insurgents,  and 
every  person  who  knowingly  incites,  aids,  or  abet* 
them,  no  matter  what  his  motives  may  be,  is  likewise 
an  insurgent.  The  mails  are  in  special  keeping  of 
the  Government  and  the  laws  of  the  United  StAtes. 
To  insure  their  unhindered  transmission,  it  is  made 
an  offense  to  "knowingly  and  willfully  obstruct  or 


retard  the  paasage  of  the  mail,  or  any  carriage,  horae, 
driver,  or  carrier  carrying  the  sanie.^'  The  Constitu- 
tion places  the  regulation  of  commerce  between  the 
several  States,  and  between  the  States  and  foreign 
nations,  within  the  keeping  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Anything  which  is  designed  to  be  trans- 
ported for  conmiercial  purposes  from  one  State  to 
another,  and  is  actually  in  transit,  and  any  pas»enger 
who  is  actually  engaged  in  any  such  Interstate  coni- 
niercial  transaction,  and  any  car  or  carriage  actually 
transporting,  or  engaged  in  transjwrtimrj  such  pattsen- 
^er  or  thing,  are  tne  agencies  and  suDject  matter  of 
interstate  commerce,  and  an^'  conspiracy  in  revtraint 
of  such  trade  or  commerce  is  an  offense  against  tht- 
United  States.  Any  physical  interference,  therefore, 
which  has  the  effect  of  restraining  any  passenger  car 
or  thing  constituting  an  element  of  interstate  com- 
merce foniis  the  foundation  for  this  offense.  But  ti> 
complete  this  offcn.Ke,  a.s  also  that  of  conspiracy  to 
obstruct  the  mails,  there  must  exist  in  addition  to  the 
resolve  or  purpose  the  element  of  criminal  conspiracy. 
If  it  shall  appear  to  you  that  any  two  or  more  persons 
corruptly  or  wrongnilly  agree  with  each  other  that 
trains  carrvin^  the  mails  and  interstate  commerce 
should  be  lorciblv  arrested,  obstructed,  and  restrained, 
.♦•uch  would  clearly  constitute  a  conspiracy.  If  it  ap- 
pears to  you,  therefore,  that  any  two  or  more  persoom 
oy  concert,  insisted  or  demanded,  under  effective 
penalties  and  threats,  upon  men  quitting  their  em- 
ployment, to  tlie  obstruction  of  the  mails  or  inter- 
state commerce,  you  may  inquire  whether  they  did 
these  acts  as  strangers  to'  these  men,  or  whether  they 
did  them  under  the  guise  of  trustees  or  leaders  of  an 
association  to  which  uiese  men  belonged.  And  if  the 
latter  appears,  you  may  inquire  whether  their  acto* 
and  conduct  in  that  respect  were  in  faithful  and  con- 
scientious execution  of  tlieir  supposed  authority,  or 
were  simply  a  use  of  tliat  authority  as  a  guise  to  ad- 
vance personal  ambition  or  satisfy  private  malice.  If 
it  does  so  appear,  if  any  person  is  shown  to  have  be- 
traved  the  trust  of  these  toiling  men,  and  their  acts 
fall  within  the  definition  of  crime  as  I  have  given,  it 
is  alike  the  interest,  the  pleasure,  and  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  bring  tliem  to  swift  and  heavy 
punishment 

The  jury  returned  indictments  against  Rusrene 
V.  Debs,  President  of  the  American  Railway 
Union  ;  George  Howard,  its  vice-president ;  Syl- 
vester Keliher, secretary;  and  L.  W.  Rogers, one  of 
its  directors.  Shortly  thereafter  the  4  men  were 
arrested.  They  were  charged  with  conspiracy 
to  block  the  pro^ss  of  the  United  States  mails. 
Joined  in  the  indictment  with  the  4  leaders 
of  the  Railway  Union  was  James  Martin,  who 
threw  the  switch  that  derailed  a  mail  train  at 
Blue  Island  on  the  night  of  June  30.  Debs, 
Howard,  Keliher,  and  Rogers  were  taken  into 
the  office  of  the  district  attorney,  and,  after  a 
few  hours'  detention,  were  released  on  bail,  their 
bonds  being  $10,000  each. 

By  this  time,  July  11,  the  strike  had  extende<l 
to  North  Dakota,  Montana.  Idaho,  Washington. 
Wyoming,  (^olorado,  California,  Utah,  and  New 
Mexico,  and  President  Cleveland  called  on  all 
persons  engaged  therein  to  disperse.  There 
was  considerable  violence  at  Sacramento,  Cal. 
In  the  East  the  Knights  of  Labor  disregarded 
the  manifesto  of  Sovereign,  but  in  Chicago  they 
stopped  work  to  the  number  of  several  thousands. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor threatened  to  impeach  the  Attorney-Genera) 
of  the  United  States  for  his  opinion  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government.  On  July  13 
Mr.  Pullman  declared  publicly  that  the  ease' was 
not  one  for  arbitration :  that  his  men  had  been 
treated  kindly ;  and  that  they  had  been  kept  in 
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employment  at  a  loss  to  the  company.  Mr.  Debs 
inaile  a  formal  proposition  to  the  general  rail- 
road managers,  agreeing  that  the  men  should 
return  to  work  at  once  if  they  could  be  reinstated 
without  prejudice ;  but  this  proposition  was  re- 
jected by  the  managers.  By  this  time  it  was 
evident  that  the  worst  of  the  strike  was  over. 
Federal  troops  to  the  number  of  several  thou- 
sand had  been  massed  in  Chicago,  and  over 
3.000  deputy  United  States  marshals  had  been 
sworn  in.  I'rains  were  moved  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, but  they  were  not  molested.  On  July  17 
Debs,  Howard,  Keliher,  and  Rogers  were  again 
arrested  by  the  Federal  authorities  for  con- 
tempt in  disregarding  an  injunction  issued  by 
Judges  Wood  and  Grosscup.  They  were  lodged 
in  the  Cook  County  jail,  Chicago,  from  which 
they  issued  an  appeal  to  the  American  people 
everywhere  to  boycott  the  Pullman  cars.  On 
the  10th  indictments  were  found  against  the  4 
leaders,  and  39  others  who  had  been  less  con- 
spicuous in  the  strife. 

President  Cleveland,  on  July  25,  appointed 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  of  Massachusetts,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  John  D.  Keman, 
of  New  York,  and  Nicholas  E.  Worthington,  of 
Illinois,  a  commission  to  investigate  the  strike. 
The  commission  began  its  hearings  in  Chicago 
soon  afterward.  Among  those  who  ^ve  testi- 
mony were  President  Debs,  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Union,  President  Gomphers,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  general  man- 
agers of  all  the  railroads  affected  by  the  strike. 
Many  remedies  were  suggested  to  prevent  strikes 
in  tne  future,  the  chief  of  them  being  the  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  railroads,  the  licensing  of 
railroad  employees,  similar  to  the  system  of  li- 
censing steamboat  engineers  and  pilots,  arbitra- 
tion, and  restriction  of  immigration.-  In  Novem- 
ber the  commission  made  a  report  of  the  results 
of  its  labors,  and  recommended  the  appointment 
of  a  national  strike  commission,  with  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  arbitration;  and  a  bill  to  that 
effect  was  introduced  in  the  Ilouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  bill  was  amended  by  the  Labor 
Committee  of  the  House,  in  accordance  with 
suggestions  made  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineei's,the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Train- 
men, the  Railroad  Telegraphers'  Order,  and  Car- 
roll D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor.  As 
amended,  it  does  not  provide  for  compulsory 
arbitration,  but  seeks  to  protect  the  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  prerogatives  of  both  capital  and  labor. 

On  Oct.  1,  at  Chicago,  Justice  Harlan,  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  reversed 
in  part  the  decision  of  Judge  Jenkins,  in  the 
case  of  P.  M.  Arthur  and  others  against  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  in  which  Judge  Jen- 
kins had  decided  that  the  men  had  no  rijrht  to 
combine  for  a  strike  under  certain  conditions, 
chief  among  which  was  when  there  was  intent 
to  injure  the  property  or  business  of  the  road. 
Although  the  case  was  reversed  in  part,  and  the 
cause  remanded,  with  directions  to  strike  out 
certain  portions  of  Judge  Jenkins's  opinion,  the 
effect  of  the  decision  was  to  prevent  all  strikes, 
unless  they  are  absolutely  peaceable.  Early  in 
December,  Mr.  Olney,  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  in  his*  annual  report,  said :  "  The 
relation  of  the  strike  to  the  Department  of  Justice 


was  indirect,  and  arose  only  when  the  railroads 
of  the  country  became  involved  and  the  passage 
of  United  States  mails  and  the  movements  of 
interstate  commerce  were  interfered  with.  To 
compel  a  settlement  of  disputes  between  the 
Pullman  Company  and  a  portion  of  its  employees, 
nothing  less  was  meditated  and  aimed  at  than  a 
complete  stoppage  of  all  the  railroad  transporta- 
tion of  the  country.  State  and  interetate,  and 
freight  as  well  as  passenger.  Such  a  result,  in- 
volving for  a  city  like  Chicago  the  loss  of  the 
very  necessaries  of  life,  it  seemed  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  department  to  prevent  by  the  most  vigor- 
ous use  of  all  the  legal  weapons  at  its  command." 
The  situation  did  not  improve,  and  on  July  3  it 
had  become  so  serious  that  Marshal  Arnold, 
Judge  Grosscup,  and  United  States  Attorneys 
Walker  and  Milchrist  ioined  in  a  telegram  urg- 
ing the  immediate  sending  of  troops  to  Chicago. 
This  request  was  complied  with,  and  the  result 
of  the  legal  proceedings  referred  to  and  of  the 
manifest  determination  and  readiness  of  the 
Executive  to  carry  them  into  full  effect  became 
at  once  apparent.  The  strike  at  Chicago,  so  far 
as  it  involved  the  obstruction  of  United  States 
mails  and  thef  paralysis  of  interstate  commerce, 
was  practically  broken  when  the  United  States 
troops  reached  that  city,  and,  being  broken  at 
Chicago,  was  in  reality  broken  everywhere  else. 
Substantially  the  same  legal  measures  were  every- 
where resorted  to,  and  whenever  the  facts  re- 
Quired  were  enforced  by  the  military  power  of 
tne  United  States,  and  were  attended  with  the 
same  results. 

The  law  of  the  United  States  under  which 
the  Federal  authority  was  enforced  was  passed 
April  20,  1871,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
fourteenth  amendment.  It  provides  that 
In  all  cases  where  insurrection,  domestic  violence, 
unlawful  combinations,  or  conspiracies  in  anv  State 
shall  so  obstruct  or  hinder  the  execution  of  tne  laws 
thereof,  and  of  the  United  States,  as  to  deprive  any 
portion  or  class  of  the  people  of  said  State  of  any  of 
the  rights,  privileares,  or  immunities,  or  protection 
named  in  the  Constitution,  and  secured  by  this  act, 
and  the  constitute^!  authorities  of  said  State  shall 
either  be  unable  to  protect  or  shall  from  any  cause 
fail  in  or  refuse  protection  of  the  people  in  such  rights, 
such  facts  shall  be  deemed  a  denial  by  such  State  of 
the  equal  nrotection  of  the  laws  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  all  such  cases,  or  whenever  any  such  insurrec- 
tion, violence,  unlawful  combination,  or  conspiracy 
shall  oppose  or  obstruct  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  due  execution  thereof,  or  impede  or  obstruct 
the  due  course  of  justice  under  the  same,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  President,  and  it  shall  be  his  dutv,  to 
take  such  measures,  bv  the  employment  of  the  militia, 
or  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
cither,  or  by  other  means,  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  suppression  of  such  insurrection,  domestic  vio- 
lence, or  combinations. 

On  Dec.  14  Judge  Woods  sentenced  Debs  to 
six  months'  imprisonment  for  contempt,  and  the 
other  leaders  to  three  months  each.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  imprisoned  men  appealed  the  case  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  on  Jan. 
23,  1895,  they  were  released  on  bail.  The  trial 
of  Debs  and  the  other  leaders  for  conspiracy  was 
begun  in  Chicago  on  the  same  day. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms 
in  northern  Europe,  united  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty  of  Kiel  under  one  sovereign  by  the 
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act  of  union  of  Nov.  14,  1814.  The  King  must 
proiess  the  Lutheran  faith.  He  has  the  right  to 
declare  war  and  conclude  peace.  Affairs  com- 
mon to  both  kingdoms  are  discussed  in  a  mixed 
commission.  King  Oscar  II,  born  Jan.  21,  1829, 
succeeded  his  brother.  Carl  XV,  Sept.  18,  1872. 

Sweden. — The  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
the  Riksdag  or  Diet.  Under  the  electoral  law 
that  was  passed  by  the  Riksdag  on  March  1, 
1894,  the  First  Chamber  is  composed  of  150  in- 
stead of  148  members,  elected  for  nine  years  by 
the  communal  authorities,  and  the  Second  Cham- 
ber has  been  increased  from  228  to  230  members, 
80  of  whom  are  elected  in  the  large  towns  by  di- 
rect universal  suffrage  and  the  rest  in  the  small- 
er places  and  in  the  country  by  either  direct  or 
inoirect  suffrage.  Their  term  is  three  years. 
The  Council  of  State  in  1894  was  composed  as 
follows:  Minister  of  State,  Erik  Gustaf  Bos- 
tr5m;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Carl 
Lewenhaupt;  Minister  of  Justice,  August  Oster- 
gren ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Victor  Lennart 
Groll ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Baron  Fredrik  von 
Essen  ;  Minister  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs,  Gustaf  Fredrik  Gilliam;  Minister  of 
War.  Baron  A.  E.  Ranpe;  Minister  of  Marine, 
Jarl  Casimir  Eugene  Christerson ;  other  Council- 
ors of  State,  Baron  Albert  Lars  Evert  Akerhielm 
and  Sven  Herman  Wikblad. 

Area  and  Population. — Sweden  has  an  area 
of  170,979  square  miles.  The  population  on  Jan. 
1, 1894,  was  computed  to  be  4,824,150,  compris- 
ing 2,336,825  males  and  2,487,825  females.  The 
number  of  marriages  in  1892  was  27,838;  of 
births,  132,985;  of  deaths,  89,257;  excess  of 
births,  43,728.  The  emigration  was  45,504,  and 
the  immigration  6,511.  Stockholm,  ihe  capital, 
had  257,037  inhabitants ;  G5teberg,  108,801. 

Finances.— The  budget  for  1895  makes  the 
total  revenue  97,041,000  kronor  (1  krona  =  27i 
cents).  The  ordinary  tevenue,  including  land  tax, 
rent  of  domains,  net  profits  of  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs, forest  profits,  tonnage  dues,  and  personal 
taxes,  is  estimated  at  19,416,000  kronor;  the 
extraordinary  revenue,  in  which  are  included  the 
receipts  from  customs,  postal  receipts,  stamp  du- 
ties, the  excise  duties  on  alcoholic  drinks  and 
sugar  beets,  and  the  income  tax,  is  estimated 
at  74,973,000  kronor;  surplus  from  preceding 
budgets.  172,000  kronor;  profits  for  1893  of 
state  bank.  2,480,000  kronor.  The  total  expend- 
itures, which  are  made  to  balance  the  revenue, 
includes  24,809,088  kronor  of  ordinary  expendi- 
ture on  the  army,  6,978,900  kronor  of  ordinary 
expenditure  on  the  navy,  13,003,010  kronor  for 
public  instruction,  11,283,800  kronor  for  interest 
and  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  17,270,200 
kronor  for  administration  of  customs,  excise, 
forests,  posts,  telegraphs,  etc.,  3,887,900  kronor 
for  justice,  5,593,188  kronor  for  the  interior, 
3,946,472  kronor  of  extraordinary  expenditure 
on  the  army  and  navy,  4,890,402  kronor  of  other 
extraordinary  expenditures,  3,101,290  kronor  for 
pensions.  606,750  kronor  for  foreigrn  affairs, 
1.320.000  kronor  for  the  civil  list,  250,000  kronor 
for  a  building  fund,  and  100,000  kronor  reserved 
for  the  insurance  of  workmen  against  accidents. 
The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1894,  amounted  to 
278.670,602  kronor. 

Commerce.— The  total  value  of  imports  for 
1892,  inclusive  of  specie,  was  360,316.000  kronor. 


and  of  exports  329,300,000  kronor.  Of  the  im- 
ports the  principal  articles  were :  Rye  and  wheat, 
30,849,000  kronor;  coal,  25,816,000  kronor;  cof- 
fee, 25,035,000  kronor ;  woolens,  22,154,000  kro- 
nor; iron  goods,  11,730,000  kronor;  machinery, 
10,905,000  kronor;  cotton,  10,296,000  kronor; 
cotton  goods,  9,796,000  kronor ;  sugar,  9.448,000 
kronor;  skins,  8,397,000  kronor;  tobacco,  7,103,- 
000  kronor;  wines,  6,841,000  kronor;  paper, 
6,496,000  kronor:  pork,  6,296,000  kronor ;  petru- 
leum,  5,825,000  kronor.  The  chief  exports  were : 
Timber,  109,295,000  kronor;  butter,  35,479,000 
kronor ;  iron,  34.278,000  kronor ;  paper,  27,462,- 
000  kronor;  fish,  26,479,000  kronor;  matches, 
10,779,000  kronor;  oats,  10,752,000 kronor:  wood 
pulp.  9.421,000  kronor;  cotton  goods,  5,051,000 
kronor:  animals,  4,476,000  kronor;  iron  goods, 
3,473,000  kronor.  The  shares  of  the  various 
countries  in  the  foreign  trade  were  as  follow, 
values  being  given  in  kronor : 


Great  Britain , 

Germany , 

lienmark , 

Norway , 

Kuaaia  and  Finland., 

France 

NetheriandB 

Belirtam 

United  States. 


100.882,000 
49,427,000 
404»S,000 

18.827.000 
94811,0U0 
19,898.000 
17.420.000 
Il.t2t2,000 
2.447,000 
8,857,000 
981,000 
1.12.\000 
5.417,000 

Total 860,816,000       829,800,000 


ImporU. 


95,224,000 

116.850,000 

48,874,000 

85,819,000 

15,582,000 

9,578,000 

9,217,000 

12,169.000 

12,884,000 


Spain I      1,981,000 

2,078,000 

1,006,000 
5,660,000 


Portagal 

Italy 

Other  conntriea, 


Navigation.— The  number  of  vessels  entered 
in  1892  was  31,134,  of  5,746,000  tons,  of  which 
10,851,  of  2,506,000  tons,  were  with  cargoes: 
cleared,  29,835,  of  5,700,000  tons,  of  which  21,- 
582,  of  4.829,000  tons,  were  with  cargoes.  Of 
the  vessels  entered,  14,988  were  Swedish,  of 
1,972,000  tons,  and  2,892,  of  565,000  tons,  were 
Norwegian.  The  number  of  steamers  entered 
was  13,292,  of  4.227,000  tons;  cleared,  13,273,  of 
4,208,000  tons.  The  merchant  navv  on  Jan.  1, 
1893,  consisted  of  2,927  sailing  vessels,  of  376,903 
tons,  and  1,209  steamers,  of  171,808  tons. 

Commnnications. — There  were  8,782  kilo- 
metres of  railroads  on  Jan.  1,  1894,  of  which 
2,916  kilometres  belonged  to  the  Government 
and  5,866  kilometres  to  companies. 

The  post  office  during  1893  forwarded  47,621,- 
000  internal  and  12,726,000  international  letters, 
6,384,000  postal  cards,  and  68.817,000  newspar 
pers,  circulars,  etc.,  together  with  2,557.000  reg- 
istered letters  and  postal  orders  of  the  total  de- 
clared value  of  431,626,000  francs.  The  receipts 
were  9,945.605  kronor,  expenses  7,450,514. 

The  state  telegraphs  in  1893  had  a  length  of 
8.636  kilometres,  with  23,980  kilometres  of  wire. 
There  were  933,908  paid  internal  and  703,061 
international  messages.  Receipts  were  1,419,- 
709,  and  expenses  1,332,824  francs. 

The  Army  and  Nayy.— Under  the  new  or- 
ganization the  infantry  will  consist  of  26  regi- 
ments and  4  separate  battalions,  and  there  will 
be  6  regiments  of  field  artillery,  each  with  6 
batteries,  1  having  in  addition  2  batteries  of 
horse  artillery  and  8  regiments  of  cavalry.  The 
artillery  has  field  pieces  of  8  centimetres  caliber. 
The  infantry  carry  Remingtons  of  8  millimetres. 
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The  eflfective  of  the  Swedish  army  for  1894  was 
1,933  officers  and  33.858  men ;  total,  88,802.  of 
whom  48  were  staflf  officers,  27,455  infantry,  5,282 
cavalry,  8,562  field  artillery,  535  fortress  artil- 
lery, 990  engineers,  772  train,  and  153  administra- 
tive troops. 

The  strongest  vessels  of  the  navy  are  the  tur- 
ret ships  "  GOta,"  *•  Svea,"  and  **  Thule,"  having 
a  displacement  of  about  8,000  tons  each  and  11^ 
inches  of  armor,  and  armed  with  27-ton  and 
6-inch  guns.  There  are  besides  4  ironclad  mon- 
itors, 9  armored  gunboats,  14. other  gunboats,  8 
corvettes,  1  torp^o  cruiser,  1  school  ship,  and  20 
torpedo  boats. 

Norway. — The  legislative  assembly  is  the 
Storthing,  having  114  members,  elected  for 
three  years  by  indirect  and  restricted  suflfrage. 
It  meets  every  year  in  February  and  elects  one 
fourth  of  its*  members  to  form  the  Lagthing, 
which  approves,  amends,  or  rejects  the  bills 
passed  by  the  other  branch,  which  is  called  the 
Odelsthing.  The  ministry  in  the  beginning  of 
1894  was  composed  of  the  following  mem^rs : 
Minister  of  State,  Emil  Stang;  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Dr.  Anton 
Christian  Bang ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Johan 
H.  Paasche  Thome ;  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Peder  Nilsen ;  Minister  of  Finance  and  Customs, 
Ole  Andreas  Furu ;  Minister  of  Defense,  Chris- 
tian W.  E.  Bredal  01ss5n :  Delegation  of  the 
Council  at  Stockholm,  Minister-of-State  Gregers 
Winther  Wulfsberg  Gram,  Ernst  Motzfeldt,  and 
Johannes  Vinding  de  Harbitz.  During  the  course 
of  the  year  J.  V.  de  Harbitz  became  Minister  of 
National  Defense  and  P.  Birch- Reichenwald  suc- 
ceeded Councilor  Thorne  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  while  Lieut-Col.  Olsson  and  Dr.  G. 
F.  Hagerup  were  sent  to  Stockholn^. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Norway 
is  124,495  square  miles.  The  population  present 
at  the  census  of  1891  was  1,988,674.  The  domi- 
ciled or  legal  population  was  2,000,917,  com-, 
prising  965,911  males  and  1,035,006  females; 
The  number  of  marriages  in  1892  was  12,742 
of  births,  59,430;  of  deaths,  35,769;  excess  of 
births,  23,661.  The  number  of  emigrants  in 
1893  was  18,778. 

Finances. — The  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1893.  was  52,544,000  kroner,  including 
264,000  kroner  of  local  subscriptions  for  railroad 
construction.  Of  the  gross  receipts,  21,169,200 
kroner  came  from  customs,  3,657,000  kroner 
from  the  excise  duty  on  alcohol.  7,695,900 
kroner  from  railroads,  1,366,000  kroner  from 
domains,  forests,  and  mines  of  the  state,  2,090,- 
700  kroner  from  the  malt  duty,  3,125,700  kroner 
from  the  post  office,  1,816,200  kroner  from  tele- 
graphs, 1,004,500  kroner  from  law  courts,  1,651,- 
800  kroner  from  educational  institutions,  2,859,- 
900  kroner  from  direct  taxes,  597,000  kroner 
from  playing-card  stamps,  449,600  kroner  from 
the  inneritance  tax,  1,585,800  kroner  from  capi- 
tal funds,  1,190,600  kroner  from  prisons,  hospi- 
tals, and  asylums,  and  2,520,000  kroner  from 
various  sources.  The  toUl  expenditure  was 
51,755,100  kroner,  including  102,400  kroner  for 
railroad  construction.  The  various  heads  were : 
Finances,  8,546,600  kroner,  including  5,047,200 
kroner  for  interest,  amortization,  and  pensions ; 
army,  8,624,900  kroner ;  navy,  3,457,800  kroner ; 
public  works,  including  operation  of  railroads, 


roads,  bridges,  and  harbors,  9,651,000  kroner; 
interior,  including  post«,  telegraphs,  forests, 
ajEfriculture,  fisheries,  etc.,  7,294,700  kroner;  jus- 
tice, police,  prisons,  and  sanitary  service,  5,461,- 
600  kroner;  education,  5,483,100  kroner;  Coun- 
cil of  State,  1,277,200  kroner:  foreign  affairs, 
701,300 kroner;  Storthing,  580,000  kroner ;  civil 
list  and  appanages,  482,200  kroner ;  accidental 
expenses,  142,800  kroner.  The  public  debt  on 
June  30,  1893,  was  124,960,000  kroner,  borrowed 
since  1851  for  railroad  construction  and  other 
reproductive  enterprises.  The  value  of  the  rail- 
roads and  other  assets  was  140.900,000  kroner. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  in 
1893  were  valued  at  204,569,000  kroner,  and 
that  of  the  exports  at  136,087,000  kroner.  The 
principal  imports  were:  Cereals,  35,700,000 
kroner;  groceries,  26,400,000  kroner;  animals 
and  provisions,  12,200,000  kroner ;  tissues,  28,- 
800,000  kroner;  metal  goods,  9,600,000  kroner; 
fermented  drinks,  8,800,000  kroner.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  were:  Animals  and  provisions, 
48,900,000  kroner;  timber,  27,100,000  kroner; 
manufactures  of  wood,  18,900,000  kroner ;  skins 
and  leather,  7,500,000  kroner;  oil,  6,900,000 
kroner;  tissues,  5,300.000  kroner.  The  shares 
of  the  principal  countries  in  the  commerce  were, 
in  kroner,  as  follow : 


COUMTRnSS. 


Great  Britain 

Germany 

Sweden 

Russia  and  Finland. . 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Belffiam 

United  States 

France  

Spain 

Italy 

Portugbl 

Other  countries 


Total 


Imporla. 


65,802,000 
66.517,000 
28,020,000 
18,818.000 

8,920.000 
10,256,000 

8,289,000 
10,871,000 

8,662,000 
860,000 

1,889,000 
640,000 

2,491,000 

204,669,000 


Ezporti. 


47,662,000 
16,261,000 
20,995,000 
4,549.000 
6,201,000 
4,476,000 
5,089,000 
1,959,000 
8,092,000 
12,846,000 
8,964,000 
1,621,000 
2,588,000 


186,067,000 


Navigation. — The  movement  of  the  ports  in 
1892  was  6,704  vessels,  of  1,935,423  tons,  entered, 
and  6,551,  of  1,895,469  tons,  cleared,  under  the 
Norwegian  flag,  and  under  foreign  flags,  5,405, 
of  983,536  tons,  entered,  and  5,401,  of  988,786 
tons,  cleared.  The  total  number  of  arrivals  was 
12,109,  of  2,918,959  tons,  of  which  6,069,  of 
1,776,549  tons,  were  with  cargoes ;  total  depar- 
tures, 11,952,  of  2.884,255  tons,  of  which  1,182,  of 
488,538  tons,  were  with  cargoes. 

The  merchant  navy  on  Jan.  1, 1893,  numbered 
6,789  sailing  vessels,  of  1,498,503  tons,  and  767 
steamers,  of  251,490  tons. 

Communications. — The  railroads,  in  1893, 
had  a  total  length  of  1,612  kilometres.  The 
length  of  the  stote  telegraph  lines  was  8,021 
kilometres,  with  16.145  kilometres  of  wires.  The 
number  of  internal  dispatches  was  1,187,720:  of 
international  dispatches,  616.541.  The  post  office 
carried  24,230,100  internal  and  8,951,800  inter- 
national letters  and  postal  cards  and  33,224,900 
newspapers  and  circulars.  The  receipts  were 
3,237,186  kroner ;  expenses,  3,205.695  kroner. 

Tlie  Conflict  witli  Sweden. — A  committee 
of  the  Storthing  reported  in  May,  1894,  that 
during  the  political  conflict  with  the  ministe!*s 
of  the  Crown  ten  years  before  the  military  and 
naval  ofllcers  deliberately  rendered  80,000  rifles 
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useless  and  had  the  war  vessels  cleared  for  ac- 
tion, and  that  military  measures  of  a  similar 
kind  were  secretly  taken  by  Admiral  Koren  in 
1893.  An  address  to  the  King  demanding  a 
guarantee  for  the  constitutional  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  country  was  adopted  bv  62 
votes  to  49.  The  Storthing,  on  the  strength  of 
a  rumor  that  the  Crown  Prince  had  threatened 
an  armed  invasion  of  Norway,  suspended  his 
civil  list  until  the  Prime  Minister  denied  in  his 
behalf  the  threatening  language.  It  voted  for 
the  joint  consular  service  of  the  2  kingdoms  pro- 
visional estimates  only  sufficient  to  last  till  Jan. 
1,  1895,  in  the  exj^ectation  of  creating  an  inde- 
pendent Norwegian  consular  service  by  that 
time.  The  session  was  prolonged  far  beyond 
the  usual  time  for  separating,  almost  to  the  eve 
of  the  elections.  While  rejecting  the  proffered 
alliance  of  the  growing  Socialist  party  for  fear 
of  estranging  the  farmers,  the  Radicals  voted  an 
indemnity  to  some  workmen  who  had  been  dis- 
charged by  the  Government  on  what  were  al- 
leged to  be  political  grounds.  A  bill  enacting 
greater  penalties  against  recalcitrant  witnesses 
was  vetoed  by  the  King,  as  well  as  the  bill  in- 
troducing changes  in  the  consular  and  diplo- 
matic service. 

The  electoral  campaign  was  one  of  unex- 
ampled bitterness.  The  elections  were  held  on 
Aug.  13  in  the  north,  on  Sept.  17  in  the  central 
and  western  provinces,  and  on  Oct.  12  and  Nov. 
12  in  southern  Norway.  The  Conservatives  in 
their  election  addresses  pleaded  for  fresh  nego- 
tiations and  a  compromise.  Their  programme 
was  complete  equality  in  the  Union  and  a  com- 
mon Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  either  Nor- 
wegian or  Swedish,  and  responsible  for  both 
countries,  together  with  furtherance  of  agricul- 
ture and  trade,  modern  labor  laws,  including 
compensation  for  accidents  and  legislation  in 
behalf  of  the  aged  and  incapable ;  abolition  of 
direct  taxation,  fresh  legislation  against  intem- 
perance, and  taxes  and  suffrage  for  absent  sail- 
ors. The  Radicals  did  not  sweep  the  country 
as  they  expected.  Many  farmers  voted  with  the 
(Conservatives,  not  on  account  of  their  subser- 
viency to  Sweden,  but  through  repugnance  to 
the  socialistic  tendencies  of  the  Radicals.  The 
result  was  a  drawn  battle.  The  Radicals  who 
were  elected  were  the  extreme  representatives 
of  the  party,  but  there  were  not  quite  as  many 
of  them  as  there  were  in  the  last  Storthing. 
The  new  Storthing  consists  of  59  Radicals  and 
55  Conservatives. 

The  Liquor  Laws. — The  Storthing  in  the 
session  of  1894  made  some  important  alterations 
in  the  liquor  laws.  The  principle  of  intrusting 
the  liquor  trade  to  a  public  company  in  each 
district  and  vesting  completely  in  the  comjmny 
the  licensing  authority  was  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended. Instead  of  turning  over  a  large  share 
of  the  profits  to  the  local  authorities,  as  ha** 
been  done,  and  thus  tempting  them  to  promote 
the  traffic,  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  profits  goes 
to  the  trejisury  of  the  commune.  20  per  cent, 
must  be  distributed  by  the  company,  after  de- 
ducting the  legal  rate  of  interest  on  its  capital 
among  temperance  and  other  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  65  per  cent,  is  paid  over  to  the  state 
to  form  a  special  fund,  whicli  is  expected  to  be 
devoted  to  the  creation  of  old-age  pensions. 


SWITZERLAND,  a  federal  republic  in  cen- 
tral Europe,  consisting  of  22  cantons,  3  of  which 
are  divided  each  into  2  republics.  The  Federal 
Assembly  is  composed  of  the  National  Council, 
consisting  of  147  members,  elected  for  three 
years  by  direct  suffrage,  and  the  Council  of 
States,  in  which  each  canton  is  represented  by  2 
members,  chosen  in  some  bv  direct  popular  suf- 
frage, and  by  the  cantonal  Legislature  in  others. 
These  2  bodies  chose  7  Swiss  citizens  to  serve  for 
three  years  in  the  Federal  Council,  which  is  the 
chief  executive  authority  of  the  confederation, 
and  every  year,  in  December,  the  Federal  Assem- 
bly elects  one  of  these  councilors  to  preside 
over  its  deliberations  and  act  as  the  representa- 
tive head  of  the  confederation.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent, who  is  elected  at  the  same  time  as  the 
President,  is  by  custom  the  one  who  is  chosen  to 
succeed  him  in  the  following  year.  The  follow- 
ing citizens  were  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Council  in  1894 :  President,  Emil  Frey,  of  Basel- 
Land,  Chief  of  the  Military  Department ;  Vice- 
President  and  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Posts 
and  Railroads,  J.  Zemp,  of  Lucerne ;  Justice  and 
Police,  E.  Ruffy,  of  Vaud;  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Commerce,  A.  Lachenal,  of  Geneva;  Finance 
and  Customs,  W.  Hauser,  of  Zurich;  Industi-y 
and  Agriculture,  A.  Deucher,  of  Thur^au ;  In- 
terior, Dr.  K.  Schenk,  of  Bern.  J.  Zemp,  on 
Dec.  18,  1894,  was  elected  President  for  1895, 
being  the  first  ultramontane  to  hold  that  office. 
A.  I^henal  was  elected  Vice-President. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  Switzer- 
land is  15.976  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1888  was  2,917,754.  The  number  of  marriages 
in  1898  was  21,884,  and  in  1892  the  same ;  the 
number  of  births  was  88,099,  against  86,265 ;  the 
number  of  deaths  was  64,272,  against  60,318 ; 
excess  of  births,  23,827,  against  25,947.  The 
number  of  emigrants  was  6,177  in  1893.  The 
population  of  Zurich  in  1894  was  119,706;  of  Ge- 
neva, 77,444;  of  Basel,  77,686;  of  Bern,  47,974. 

Finances. — ^The  receipts  of  the  Federal  treas- 
ury for  1893  were  78,226,526  francs,  of  which 
37;378,517  francs  came  from  customs,  26,158.893 
francs  from  the  post  office,  4,584,112  francs  from 
telegraphs  and  telephones,  3,547,043  francs  from 
(he  military  arsenals,  powder  works,  etc.,  2,373,- 
691  francs  from  the  mint,  939.522  francs  from  in- 
vested capital,  420,070  francs  from  real  property, 
and  the  remainder  from  the  departments.  Tlie 
total  expenditures  were  86,301,439  francs,  of 
which  32,320,076  francs  were  for  the  Military 
Department,  24,769,447  francs  for  the  post  office, 
7,271,378  francs  for  finance  and  customs,  7,009,- 
457  francs  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
including  5,471,974  francs  for  construction, 
5,370,875  francs  for  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
service,  and  4,764,997  francs  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund  of  the  debt.  The  active  assets  of 
the  Federal  Government  on  Jan.  1,  1894, 
amounted  to  118,188,371  francs,  including  17,- 
382.568  francs  of  special  funds.  The  Federal 
liabilities  amounted  to  64.546,831  francs,  paying 
mostly  3^  per  cent,  interest. 

Commerce. — The  value  of  the  special  com- 
merce in  1893  was  827,522,000  francs  for  im- 
ports and  646,451,000  francs  for  exports.  The 
imports  of  precious  metals  were 44,879,000  francs, 
«nd  the  exports  48,696,000  francs.  The  heaviest 
imports  were :  Silk,  133,400,000  francs ;  grain  and 
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flour,  99,500,000  francs;  woolens,  38,500,000 
francs;  coal,  36,100,000  francs;  chemical  prod- 
ucts, 29,300,000 francs:  cotton, 28,300,000 francs ; 
animals,  27,(500,000  francs.  The  principal  ex- 
ports were:  Silk  manufactures,  123.500,000 
francs  ;  cotton  manufactures,  114,600,000  francs ; 
watches,  89,500,000  francs;  raw  silk,  37,500,000 
francs;  cheese,  36,200,000  francs;  silk  thread, 
35,500,000  francs;  machines  and  vehicles,  24,- 
700,000  francs ;  chemicals,  10,500,000  francs. 


ers,  already  existing,  to  regulate  factory  labor 
by  prescriptions  regarding  the  employment  of 
children,  the  duration  of  adult  labor,  and  the 
protection  of  workmen  against  insalubrious  and 
dangerous  employments.  A  section  of  the 
National  Council  desired  to  go  further  than  the 
proposed  amendment  and  to  introduce  obliga- 
tory syndicates  or  trade  unions.  On  April  6 
the  National  Council  ratified  the  bill  punishing 
anarchistic    attempts,    even    those    committed 
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Commnnicatioiis. — The  length  of  railroads 
in  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1893,  was  3,415  kilo- 
metres. The  post  office  in  1893  carried  73,329,000 
internal  and  30,148,000  international  letters,  14,- 
766,000  internal  and  7,934,000  international  pos- 
tal cards,  and  28,723,000  internal  and  18,516,000 
international  circulars  and  pamphlets,  and  sent 
postal  orders  of  the  value  of  434,000,000  francs. 

The  Army. — The  army  had  an  effective 
strength,  on  Jan.  1,  1894,  of  134,932  men,  exclu- 
sive of  80,298  in  the  Landwehh 

Leprislation. — The  Federal  Assembly  occu- 
pied Itself  in  1894  once  more  with  measures  for 
repressing  the  labor  agitation  and  anarchistic 
propaganda  that  have  disturbed  its  tranquillity 
and  given  occasion  for  representations  from 
foreign  governments.  A  reaction  against  so- 
cialistic legislation  was  shown  in  the  rejection 
by  the  people  on  March  4  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  submitted  to  a  referendum  declaring 
that  the  confederation  should  have  the  right  to 
establish  statutory  prescriptions  to  govern  the 
trades,  thus  extending  into  a  new  field  the  pow- 


abroad.  It  gives  the  Federal  Government  power 
to  expel  both  foreign  and  native  anarchists,  and 
enacts  heavy  penalties  for  the  illicit  fabrication 
or  the  concealing  of  explosives,  as  well  as  for  in- 
citing or  defending  anarchist  outrages  in  the 
press  or  otherwise.  On  June  3  a  referendum 
was  taken  on  the  proposition  to  insure  to  every 
male  citizen  by  a  constitutional  provision  the 
right  of  employment  at  living  wages.  The  So- 
cialists and  extreme  Democrats,  who  believe  that 
the  Government  should  undertake  the  duty  of 
providing  with  work  able-bodied  and  willing 
workingmen  that  are  out  of  employment,  ol> 
tained  more  than  the  50,000  signatures  necessary 
for  the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment by  popular  initiative,  albeit  only  2  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  had  voted  for  it.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  vot^s  of  308,000  citizens  against 
75,000,  about  56  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  vot- 
ing on  the  question.  Another  amendment  pro- 
posed by  popular  initiative  for  the  distribution 
of  money  by  the  Federal  Government  among 
the  cantons  is  to  be  voted  upon  in  1895. 
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TENNESSEE,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  June  1,  1796.  The  population,  ac- 
cording to  each  decennial  census  since  its  admis- 
sion, was  105,602  in  1800;  261,727  in  1810;  422,- 
771  in  1820;  681,904  in  1830;  829,210  in  1840; 
1,002,717  in  1850;  1,109,801  in  1860;  1,258.520 
in  1870;  1,542,359  in  1880;  1,767,518  in  1890. 
Capital,  Nashville. 

OoTeriiment, — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Peter  Tur- 
ney,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  William  S. 
Morgan  ;  Treasurer,  Edward  B.  Craig ;  Comp- 
troller, James  A.  Harris;  Attorney-General,  G. 
W.  Pickle;  Adjutant  General,  John  A.  Fite; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Frank 
M.  Smith;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Sta- 
tistics, and  Mines,  T.  F.  P.  Allison— all  Dem- 
ocrats. Benjamin  J.  Lea  was  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  till  his  death,  March  15.  The 
Governor  appointed  A.  D.  Bright  to  serve  till 
after  election,  in  August.  D.  L.  Snodgrass  be- 
came Chief  Justice.  Associate  Justices  were  W. 
C.  Caldwell,  John  S.  Wilkes,  W.  K.  McAllister, 
and  W.  D.  Beard. 

Finances. — ^The  Treasurer's  report  for  the 
two  years  ending  Dec.  19,  1894,  has  the  follow- 
ing Items:  Balance  in  treasury  Dec.  20,  1892, 
$31,232.77;  received  from  Dec.  20,  1892,  to  Dec 
19, 1894,  $4,245,033.62 ;  total,  $4,276,266.39.  Paid 
on  Comptroller's  warrants  from  Dec.  20, 1892,  to 
Dec.  19,  1894,  $3,523,048.75;  balance  in  treasury 
Dec.  19, 1894,  $753,217.64. 

This  includes  the  balance  due  citizens  on 
account  of  direct  United  States  tax  refunded, 
amounting  to  $29,073.87,  and  the  amount  re- 
maining to  the  credit  of  the  new  Penitentiary 
account,  $418,064.72.    These  are  special  funds. 

Included  in  the  total  receipts  are  the  follow- 
ing items,  which  do  not  represent  a  part  of  the 
State's  revenues  from  current  sources :  Sale  of 
Penitentiary  bonds,  $600,000;  direct  tax  re- 
funded bv  United  States  Government,  $51,- 
302.11;  total,  $651,302.11. 

In  the  aggregate  of  disbursements  are  the  fol- 
lowing items  which  can  not  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  current  expenses:  United  States  direct 
tax  refunded,  $56,437.33 ;  new  Penitentiary  ex- 
pense, $159,082.81 ;  salary  and  expenses  of  Pen- 
itentiary commissioners,  $10,852.47;  commission 
sale  of  Penitentiary  bonds,  $12,000;  loan  account. 
$59,000;  interest,  $2,748.57:  State  National 
Guard,  $101,036.13;  DuBose  impeachment  trial 
expenses,  $7,045.82 ;  total,  $408,203.13. 

Taking  these  items  from  the  respective 
amounts  in  which  they  are  included,  it  appears 
that  the  receipts  from  the  usual  sources  for  the 
two  years  were  $3,593,731.51;  the  disbursements 
for  current  expenses  and  legislative  appropria- 
tions were  $3,114,845.62;  and  the  net  balance 
for  general  expenses  is  $306,079.05. 

The  maximum  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the 
State  has  been  reduced  from  6  to  4^  per  cent. 

The  Legislature  of  1893  authorized  the  Fund- 
ing Board  to  issue  and  sell  $GOO,000  Peniten- 
tiary bonds,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  4} 


per  cent.,  and  to  run  not  lon^r  than  twenty 
years,  for  build  in  e  a  new  Penitentiary,  buying 
farm  and  coal  lands,  etc. ;  also  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  redemption  bonds  bearing  like  interest, 
for  redeeming  the  5-  and  6-per-cent.  bonds. 

In  May,  1894,  there  were  sold  $1,000,000  of  4^- 
per-cent.  redemption  bonds  at  par,  less  a  com- 
mission of  2  per  cent. 

The  funding  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of 
the  State  under  the  funding  act  of  1883  is  prac- 
tically completed. 

The  amount  of  State  bonds  held  by  the  United 
States  Government  is  $335,666.66}.  The  claim 
of  the  State  against  the  Government  is  in  the 
form  of  an  open,  unadjusted  account. 

The  item  of  expense  for  State  prosecutions 
during  the  two  years  is  $490,680.40,  an  increase 
of  more  than  $75,000  over  the  cost  for  the  pre- 
ceding biennial  period. 

*State  Institntions. — The  number  of  coDTicts 
in  the  Penitentiary  is  1,631,  an  increase  of  155  in 
the  two  years.  Of  these,  1.227  are  colored  malesy 
361  white  males,  36  colored  females,  and  6  white 
females,  with  no  work  for  any  of  the  females. 
Of  this  number  2  are  boys  under  twelve  years  of 
age.  There  were  on  Dec.  1  in  the  main  prison 
571,  with  only  252  cells;  at  Tracy  City,  667 ;  ai 
Brushy  Mountain,  85 ;  Coal  Creek,  120 ;  Tennes- 
see Central  Bailroad,  160 ;  and  Morrow's  farm,  28. 

The  number  pardoned  by  the  Governor  dur- 
ing the  two  years  is  146.  The  Legislature  pro- 
vided for  the  purchase  of  a  prison  site,  farm,  and 
coal  lands,  and  for  the  erection  of  buildings. 
The  site  selected  by  the  committee  appointed  iV 
at  Cockerill's  Bend,  6  miles  below  Nashville.  It 
contains  1,128  acres,  and  cost  $75,000.  Coal 
lands  comprising  9.000  acres  on  Brushy  Moun- 
tain were  bought  for  $80,000.  The  plans  for 
buildings  call  for  an  expenditure  of  $951,659.89. 

A  conflict  took  place,  July  27.  between  officers 
and  convicts  at  one  of  the  mines  near  Tracy 
City,  worked  by  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and 
Railroad  Company  with  about  200  convicts. 
The  prisoners  went  into  the  mine  in  the  morn- 
ing, captured  the  powder  magazine,  forced  the 
free  laborers  out,  and  then  refused  to  work.  Every 
effort  was  made  during  the  day  to  get  the  con- 
victs to  work.  On  entering  the  mine  one  of  the 
guards  recognized  the  leader  and  immediately 
shot  and  killed  him.  Thinking  this  would  bring 
them  out.  Deputy  Nelson  and  some  guards  pro- 
ceeded up  a  cross  entry.  The  convicts  had  made 
a  gun  out  of  cast-iron  pipe,  and  placing  this 
and  a  kpg  of  powder  in  a  mming  car  and  attach- 
ing fuse  to  each,  placed  the  car  at  the  head  of  the 
main  entry.  On  the  approach  of  the  guards  they 
lighted  the  fuse  and  turned  the  car  loose  down 
the  entry.  Just  as  Deputy  Nelson  made  his  ap- 
pearance the  keg  and  pipe  exploded,  killing  him 
instantly.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  con- 
victs afterward  came  out,  leaving  60  in  the  mine. 
The  mouth  of  the  mine  was  guarded  all  night-, 
and  the  60  convict*  worked  with  pick,  shovel, 
and  dynamite  to  gain  their  freedom;  in  the 
morning  they  were  forced  to  surrender. 
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The  State  Industrial  School  has  425  inmates, 
of  whom  97  are  girls.  The  State  owns  90  acres 
of  land  adjoining  the  school,  and  an  adjacent 
farm  of  40  acres  is  rented.  Telegraphy,  stenog- 
raphy, and  mechanical  drawing  are  taught,  as 
well  as  blacksmithing,  cabinet-making,  printing, 
and  other  trades. 

Militarj. — There  are  21  companies  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  infantry  and  artillery,  all  equipped. 
The  Legislature  appropriated  |45,000  for  the  two 
y(*ars,  and  |1 1,000  has  been  expended. 

Exercises  were  held  on  the  battlefield  of  Shi- 
loh.  April  6,  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-sec- 
ond anniversary  of  that  famous  conflict.  Many 
Teterans  from  lUinoip,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other 
States  were  present,  and  the  positions  of  the  com- 
mands that  took  part  in  the  battle  were  marked. 
The  reunion  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Shiloh 
Battlefield  Association,  which  has  secured  an 
option  on  the  2,500  acres  on  which  the  battle 
was  fought. 

Edacation. — At  its  last  commencement  the 
University  of  Tennessee  celebrated  the  centenary 
of  the  founding  of  )ts  parent  institution,  Blount 
College,  which  was  established  Sept.  10,  1794. 
The  institution  now  known  as  the  University  of 
Tennessee  is  thus  nearly  two  years  older  than 
the  State  itself. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  university  an- 
nounces that  it  now  offers  free  tuition  to  all  stu- 
dents who  pass  the  req^uired  examinations. 

The  State's  expenditures  for  public  schools 
grew  from  |683,000  in  1870  to  $744,000  in  1880 
and  11,526,000  in  1890.  In  1890  the  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  daily  upon  the  public 
schools  in  the  United  States  wfts  64*1  of  the  en- 
rollment. In  Tennessee  it  was  72*2,  and  was 
equaled  by  only  Vermont,  73*7,  and  South  Car- 
olina, 73*4. 

Indastries  and  Products.— The  coal  miners' 
strike  was  joined  by  most  of  the  miners  of  the 
State,  but  it  was  not  attended  here  with  any 
serious  violence.  The  miners  were  not  in  con- 
dition to  stay  out  long  without  help,  as  the  out- 
put ha^  been  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  Most  of  them  were  working  at 
reduced  wages.  In  obedience  to  an  order  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  those  of  the  Coal  Creek, 
Jellico,  Oliver  Springs,  and  Mingo  Mountiiin  dis- 
tricts signified  their  intention  of  leaving  April 
21,  and  by  May  3  the  only  miners  at  work,  be- 
sides convicts  and  nonunion  men,  were  at  Brice- 
ville.  Before  the  end  of  May  the  men  in  most 
of  the  districts  had  returned  to  work.  The  Jel- 
lico miners  remained  out,  and  induced  the  Coal 
(^reek  men  to  leave  work  again.  Shots  were  ex- 
changed in  a  fight  between  strikers  and  men 
workm^  at  Rathbun,  June  1,  but  no  one  was 
hurt.  Many  factories  were  forced  to  suspend 
operations  from  lack  of  coal. 

The  amount  of  coal  produced  in  1893  was 
1,904,974  short  tons,  and  the  value  $2,053,977. 

The  corn  crop  of  1894  is  given  as  68,060,314 
bushels,  an  increase  of  about  4,400,000  bushels 
over  that  of  1893. 

Extensive  deposits  of  phosphate  rock  have 
been  discovered  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  especially  in  Lewis  and  Hickman  Coun- 
ties. They  cover  a  territory  about  80  miles  long 
by  25  wide.  Phosphate  rock  is  found  at  differ- 
ent points  all  through  this  territory,  but  it  ap- 
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pears  that  the  workable  deposits  cover  an  area 
not  exceeding  20  miles  long  by  6  wide  on  the 
waters  of  Swan  creek,  covering  the  Tottys'  Bend 
and  Pall  Branch  deposits.  The  average  thick- 
ness of  the  veins  at  the  most  promising  territory 
examined  was  30  inches.  The  thickest  vein 
measured  was  40  inches.  Three  companies  were 
at  work  in  Hickman  County  in  August,  making 
daily  shipments  of  about  150  tons. 

The  oil  fields  of  Putnam  and  Overton  Coun- 
ties, in  the  north  central  part  of  the  State,  though 
long  known,  have  not  heretofore  been  developed 
to  any  extent  on  account  of  lack  of  transporta- 
tion. By  the  building  of  the  Nashville  and 
Knoxville  road  this  disadvantage  was  removed, 
and  a  large  amount  of  territory  has  been  leased 
for  testing  the  fiow  of  oil.  A  successful  well  was 
sunk  near  Cookeville  in  August. 

Railroads. — In  a  suit  between  the  State  and 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  concerning  the 
collection  of  taxes,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  by  a  majority  of  one,  decided  in  favor  of 
the  railroad.  A  provision  in  its  charter  declared 
that  no  tax  that  would  reduce  the  dividends  be- 
low 8  per  cent,  should  ever  be  laid.  The  court 
held  that  this  was  a  valid  charter  contract,  and 
the  counsel  for  the  road  declared  in  court  that 
it  never  had  paid  a  dividend  on  its  stock.  It 
was  contended  that  this  provision  was  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  of  1884,  under  which  the 
charter  was  granted,  which  says :  "  All  property 
shall  be  taxed  according  to  its  value,  that  value 
to  be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as  the  Legis- 
lature shall  direct."  The  case  involved  alK>ut 
$250,000  in  past-due  taxes. 

The  East  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia 
Railroad  was  sold  at  auction,  July  7,  to  the 
Southern  Railway  Company  for  $1,505,000. 

Damaire  br  ElectrolirsiB.— Suit  was  brought 
by  the  Cumberland  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company  against  the  United  Electric  Railway 
to  recover  damages*  alleged  to  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  plaintiff  company  by  reason  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  contiguous  plant 
by  the  defendant  company.  The  plaintiff  al- 
leged that  the  defendant,  in  the  operation  of  its 
plant,  generated  or  collected  electricity  in  such 
unusual  quantities,  and  applied  and  used  it  in 
such  violent,  turbulent,  and  varying  currents  as 
to  produce  an  unnatural  and  disturbed  condition 
electrically  not  only  within  the  streets  but  for  a 
distance  of  half  a  mile  on  either  side,  and  that 
in  consequence  the  plaintiff's  plant  was  for  a 
time  paralyzed  and  its  utility  destroyed.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  held  that,  in  so  far 
as  the  loss  was  due  to  a  confiict  of  poles  and 
wires,  it  was  imputable  to  defendant's  fault  or 
want  of  care,  but  that  the  loss  by  induction 
could  not  be  imputed  to  any  fault  or  negligence 
of  the  defendant. 

Centennial  of  Admission. — A  State  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Nashville,  June  19,  and  an  or- 
ganization was  formed  for  celebrating  by  an  ex- 
position the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union,  in  1896. 
A.  W.  Willis  was  chosen  director  general.  A 
committee  report  was  adopted,  fixing  the  time 
of  the  exposition  from  Sept.  1  to  Nov.  15.  the 
place  Nasnville,  and  the  capital  stock  at  $300,- 
000,  shares  $25  each,  with  privilege  of  $500,000. 
It  will  be  especially  an  exhibit  of  the  history, 
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industries,  products,  and  resources  of  the  State, 
but  other  exhibits  will  be  admitted  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Director 
of  Works.  The  building  for  the  department  of 
fine  arts  is  to  be  centrally  located  in  the  city 
and  to  be  permanent.  The  work  of  this  depart- 
ment will  include  a  series  of  historical  lectures 
on  Tennessee.  There  are  to  be  also  agricul- 
tural, mechanical,  geological,  manufacturing, 
live-stock,  sanitary,  and  forestry  departments, 
and  the  women  of  the  State  will  also  have  charge 
of  a  special  department. 

Delinquent  Privilege  Taxes.— A  surprising 
revelation  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  officials 
charged  with  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
license  taxes  was  made  at  Memphis  in  August. 
The  grand  jury  discovered  that  hundred  of 
dealers  subject  to  such  taxes  had  been  delin- 
quent for  several  years.  After  investigation  the 
jury  made  a  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  county  assessor  had  made  a  partially  suc- 
cessful effort  to  list  all  persons  liable  under  the 
law.  No  chairman  of  the  county  court,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  a  copy  of  the  assessor's  list  of 
persons  liable  for  privileg:e  tax,  has  ever  per- 
formed this  duty.  While  it  was  found  that  the 
failure  to  pay  was  confined  to  no  special  busi- 
ness, yet  it  was  quite  apparent  that  those  dealing 
in  liquors  were  the  principal  delinquents.  While 
the  United  States  Government  collected  from 
584  persons  selling  liquors  in  the  county,  the 
assessor's  list  showed  but  435.  and  the  county 
court  clerk  had  collected  from  only  102. 

More  than  600  licenses  were  talien  out  within 
the  twenty  days  following  the  exposure. 

P^urther  investigation  snowed  that  the  frauds 
had  extended  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  it 
was  estimated  that  tne  loss  would  reach  a  total 
of  about  $4,000,000. 

Lawlessness. — A  most  atrocious  case  of  lynch- 
ing took  place  on  the  night  of  Aug.  81  at  Kerr- 
vifie,  30  miles  north  of  Mepiphis.  Six  negroes, 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  arson,  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  an  organized  band  of  barn  burners 
that  in  five  years  destroyed  32  bams,  as  well  as 
many  residences  and  other  property.  Warrants 
were  issued  for  them,  and  they  were  manacled 
as  fast  as  arrested.  There  was  no  guardhouse 
where  they  could  be  kept,  and  when  the  last 
arrest  had  been  made  the  train  for  Memphis,  it 
was  alleged,  had  ^one,  and  the  detective  in 
charge  of  them  decided  to  take  them  by  wagon. 
When  they  reached  a  dense  swamp  a  few  miles 
from  Millington  they  were  surrounded  by  an 
'  armed  mob  of  50  men  and  commanded  to  halt, 
the  detective  and  the  driver,  according  to  their 
statement,  were  overpowered,  and  volley  after 
volley  was  poured  into  the  bodies  of  the  shackled 
prisoners  till  all  were  dead.  An  investigation 
showed  that  Detective  Richardson  knew  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  lynch  the  prisoners, 
and  deliberately  led  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
mob.  Several  citizens  had  warned  the  officer 
against  going  to  Memphis  in  a  wagon,  and 
urged  him  to  place  a  heavy  guard  around  the 
negroes  until  the  arrival  of  the  train.  A  num- 
ber of  citizens  volunteered  to  act  as  guards,  but 
Richardson  declined  their  offer.  The  detective, 
the  man  who  swore  out  the  warrant,  and  the  one 
who  drove  the  wagon  were  arrested,  but  were 
released  on  $5,000  bail.    The  Governor  offered 


a  reward  of  $5,000  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
murderers.  Evidence  having  been  given  before 
the  grand  jury,  the  3  men  who  were  released  on 
bail  were  rearrested  on  a  charge  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  and  other  arrests  were  made  till  13 
men  were  under  indictment.  The  details  of  the 
plot  were  revealed  by  the  son  of  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  who  had  been  taken  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  lynchers  before  the  commission  of 
the  crime  and  urged  to  join  them,  which  he  did 
not  do.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Memphis 
to  denounce  the  crime  and  start  a  fund  for 
prosecuting  the  cases  and  assisting  the  families 
of  the  victims.  Another  fund  was  begun  for 
the  defense  of  the  men  accused,  and  grew  faster 
than  the  first  one.  Much  difficulty  was  encoun- 
tered in  getting  a  jury.  After  600  talesmen  had 
been  examined,  the  Attorney-General  presented 
to  the  court  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  nearly 
all  the  600  persons  summoned  for  jury  service 
had  been  selected  from  among  the  known  friends 
of  thq  accused,  and  one  juryman  had  asserted 
that  he  would  not  convict  a  white  roan  for  kill- 
ing a  negro. 
The  sheriff  was  relieved  frftm  duty  during  the 

Progress  of  the  trial,  it  having  been  learned  that 
e  had  taken  the  prisoners  surreptitiously  to  the 
scene  of  the  muraer  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
Butch  McCarver,  the  son  of  the  sheriff,  who  re- 
vealed the  f)lot  and  was  a  prosecutii^g  witness  in 
the  case,  had  constantly  been  in  communication 
with  the  accused,  who,  while  in  iail,  were  allowed 
extraordinan'  liberties.  A  further  difficulty  was 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  prosecution  by  the 
declaration  of  this  witness,  when  brought  to  the 
stand,  that  he  had  no  belief  in  a  God  or  a  here- 
after, thereby  rendering  himself  incompetent  as 
a  witness  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  sole 
reliance  of  the  prosecution  lay  in  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  this  was  the  most  important  wit- 
ness, since  he  had  been  invited  to  make  one  of 
the  party.  His  evidence  having  been  discredital 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  was  allowed  to  testify,  his  evidence 

foing  to  show  that  the  detective  knew  before- 
ana  that  the  lynching  was  to  take  place.  The 
trial  was  concluded  alx)ut  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber with  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

Political. — Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  elected  Aug.  2,  at  the  same  time  with 
countv  officers,  and  the  election  for  Governor, 
Ijegislature,  and  members  of  Congress  took  phu^ 
Nov.  6. 

The  Democratic  Convention,  April  18,  nomi- 
nated Judges  W.  K.  McAlester,  D.  L.  Snodgrass, 
W.  C.  Caldwell,  J.  S.  Wilkes,  and  W.  D.  Beani. 
A  resolution  censuring  the  President  for  his 
course  on  the  silver  question,  and  for  his  ap- 
pointments of  Gresham  and  MacVeagh,  was 
offered,  and  caused  some  excitement :  under  the 
rules  it  went  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
without  debate.  While  it  was  under  considera- 
tion the  nominations  were  finished,  and  the  con- 
vention adjourned  without  day. 

The  Populists,  in  convention  April  11.  nomi- 
nated A.  E.  Garrett  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  named  no  candidates  for  the  other  4 
vacancies,  the  plan  having  been  adopted  of  unit- 
ing with  the  Republicans,  who  were  to  name 
the  other  candidates  and  accept  Garrett,  A.  L. 
Mims  was  nominated  for  Governor.    The  plat- 
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form  arraigns  the  party  in  power  for  criminal 
neglect  in  refusing  to  correct  existing  evils;  de- 
nounces the  increase  of  the  bondea  indebted- 
ness and  refusal  to  coin  idle  bullion;  declares 
Mr.  Cleveland's  veto  the  greatest  crime  of  the 
a^:  declares  that  he  has  divested  himself  of 
his  Democratic  robes,  turned  his  back  upon  his 
party  and  faced  Wall  Street,  but  still  manipu- 
lates his  party  in  the  interest  of  home  and  for- 
eign capitalists.  The  Democratic  party  in  Ten- 
nessee is  denounced  for  issuing  $600,000  of  new 
bonds,  and  for  passing  iniquitous  election  laws 
for  partisan  purposes. 

The  Republicans  met  in  convention.  June  14, 
at  Nashville.  They  adopted  A.  E.  Garrett,  the 
Populist  candidate  for  Justice,  and  nominated 
in  addition  Lewis  J.  Shepard,  G.  N.  Tillman, 
W.  M.  Randolph,  and  John  R.  Walker.  The 
platform  demands  a  free  ballot  and  an  honest 
count  and  honest  returns,  and  that  politics  and 
the  court  of  last  resort  be  separated.  The  nomi- 
nations were  adopted  bv  the  State  Executive 
Committee  of  the  People  s  party. 

The  Prohibitionists  met  at  Nashville,  June  18, 
and  made  no  nominations,  but  practically  de- 
cided to  support  the  Populist  nominees.  The 
platform,  after  demanding  the  total  abolition 
and  sale  of  liquors,  demands  the  issuance  of  na- 
tional currency  direct  to  the  people  through 
Federal  G-ovemment  banks,  whicn  snail  be  loan 
and  savings  institutions,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  shrfU  be  responsible  for  all  deposits, 
and  that  all  money  bearing  the  Government 
stamp  shall  be  full  legal  tender,  and  the  issue  is 
to  be  not  less  than  $40  per  capita.  It  also  de- 
mands that  there  shall  be  a  nonpartisan  tariff 
commission  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  tariff 
questi(m;  that  only  the  English  language  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools ;  that  pubHc  money 
be  not  used  for  sectarian  purposes ;  and  that  all 
convicts  be  used  to  build  public  roads,  and  a 
radical  change  made  in  the  immigration  laws. 

The  Democratic  candidates  were  elected  by  an 
average  majority  of  13,797. 

The  Democratic  Convention  for  nominating  a 
candidate  for  Governor  met  at  Nashville,  Aug. 
15,  and  unanimously  renominated  Gov.  Turney. 
The  resolutions  favored  a  tariff  for  revenue  only, 
denounced  trusts,  called  for  restriction  of  immi- 
gration, declared  opposition  to  secret  political 
organizations  and  political  proscription  on  ac- 
count of  religious  opinion,  commended  the  na- 
tional and  State  administrations,  favored  the 
early  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  an  in- 
come tax,  repeal  of  the  tax  on  State  bank  issues, 
arbitration  in  labor  disputes,  a  bimetallic  stand- 
ard, revision  of  the  State  revenue  laws,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

The  Republican  Convention  was  held  at  Nash- 
ville, Au^.  21.  H.  Clay  Evans  was  chosen  as 
the  candidate  for  Governor.  The  resolutions 
declared  for  protective  duties,  bimetallism,  and 
restriction  of  immigration:  opposed  return  to 
the  old  State  banking  system :  demanded  repeal 
of  the  poll-tax  law,  declaring  that  "  every  citizen 
should  carry  his  sovereignty  under  his  "hat  and 
not  in  his  pocketbook  "  :  denounced  the  Dori<;h 
election  law  as  unconstitutional  in  favoring  an 
educational  qualification  for  suffrage;  condemned 
the  uniform  ballot  law;  condemned  the  State 
Democratic  party  for  extravagance,  and  for  bor- 


rowing $600,000  on  bonds  "  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  Comptroller  declared  there  would  be  a 
surplus  in  the  treasury  of  $500,000'';  and  de- 
manded the  abolition  of  the  office  of  tax  col- 
lector. They  also  favored  legislation  providing 
for  fair  adjustment  of  disputes  between  em- 
ployed and  employers. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  in  doubt  for 
some  time,  but  the  returns  gave  Evans,  Repub- 
lican, 105,104;  Turney,  Democrat,  104,356;  and 
Mims,  Populist,  23,092.  It  was  charged  by  the 
Democrats  that  the  plurality  for  Evans  was  the 
Fesult  of  fraud,  and  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee, in  an  address  to  the  people  in  January, 
summarized  the  charges,  alleging  violations  of 
law  of  the  following  character : 

Voting  without  paying  poll  tax. 

Voting  without  being  required  to  give  the  legal 
evidence  of  the  payment  of  poll  tax. 

I88uin^  poll-tax  receipts  to  voters  without  payment, 
and  having  the  roceipts  returned  to  the  collection 
officer  after  the  election. 

Falsifying  returms. 

Using  colored  tickutu,  which  the  law  prohibite. 

Having  tax  collectors  to  register  voters  as  ^*  gone  ** 
fk>m  county  so  a«  to  escape  tax. 

The  law  requires  that  the  voter's  poll  tax 
must  have  been  paid,  and  that  he  must  be  able  to 
show  proof  of  payment  to  the  judges  of  election. 

The  Republicans  contended  that  the  duty  of 
the  Legislature  was  to  accept  the  returns  as 
made,  and  inaugurate  as  Governor  the  candidate 
having  the  highest  number  of  votes:  that  if 
there  were  to  be  a  contest,  it  must  come  after 
such  inauguration ;  that  until  then  there  could 
be  no  parties  and  no  subject  of  contest ;  that 
after  the  one  having  the  prima  facie  right 
should  be  seated  the  claimant  might  become  a 
contestant.  The  Democrats  contended  for  in- 
vestigation first.  There  was  no  law  providing 
the  manner  of  setting  such  a  contest,  and  it  de- 
volved upon  the  legislature  to  pass  an  act  for 
that  purpose.  The  investigation  was  still  un- 
finished Feb.  24,  1895. 

The  Legislature  stands  on  Joint  ballot :  Repub- 
licans, 42 ;  Democrats,  80;  Populists,  10. 

Four  of  the  10  members  of  Congress  elected 
are  Republicans. 

TEXA8,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to  the 
Union  Dec.  29, 1845 ;  area,  265,780  square  miles. 
Population,  according  to  each  decennial  census 
since  admission.  212,592  in  1850;  604,215  in  1860; 
818,759  in  1870;  1.591.749  in  1880;  and  2,235,- 
523  in  1890.    Capital,  Austin. 

Government.— The  following  were  the  State  ' 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  James  S. 
Hogg,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Martin 
M.  Crane ;  Secretary  of  State,  George  W.  Smith ; 
Treasurer,  W.  B.  Wortham ;  Comptroller,  John 
D.  McCall ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, James  M.  Carlisle ;  Commissioner  of  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  W.  L.  McGaughev ;  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance,  John  E.  Hollingsworth ; 
Railroad  Commissioners,  John  H.  Reagan,  L.  Ij. 
Foster,  and  W.  P.  McLean  (the  latter  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  on  Nov.  15  by  Leonidas  J. 
Storey):  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
John  W.  Stayton ;  Associate  Justices,  Reuben 
R.  Gaines  and  Thomas  J.  Brown.  Judge  G«ines 
succeeded  on  July  9  to  the  chief  justicesnip  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Judge  Stayton. 
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Finances. — ^The  annaal  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 1894,  showed 
these  figures :  Balance,  Aug.  31, 1893.  $187,425.- 
75;  receipts,  $2,042,731.33;  total  receipts  with 
balance,  $2,230,157.06.  Disbursements,  $2,149,- 
124.10;  transfers,  adjusting  accounts,  etc,  $42,- 
589.13 ;  total,  $2,191,713.23.  The  cash  balance 
on  hand  Aug.  31,  1894,  was  $38,443.85.  There 
were  outstanding  against  this  balance  roistered 
warrants  amounting  to  $430,993.57.  The  tax 
rate,  15  cents  on  the  $100  valuation,  is  too  low 
to  meet  the  demands  against  the  general  revenue 
fund.  The  cash  in  the  treasury  was  exhausted 
in  May. 

Edneation. — According  to  the  Governor's  re- 
f)ort  the  scholastic  population  during  the  year 
1894-'95  was  693,752.  At  the  University  of 
Texas  the  number  of  students  during  1894-'95 
was  405;  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
('oUege  there  were  345  students;  at  the  Sam 
Houston  Normal  Institute  there  were  501  stu- 
dents ;  at  the  Prairie  View  Normal  School  there 
were  175  students;  and  at  the  medical  branch  of 
the  State  University  there  were  179  students. 
The  State  endowment  of  the  public  schools,  ac- 
cording to  the  latent  reports,  is  about  $7,484,598 
in  interest-bearing  bonus,  more  than  $14,000,000 
in  interest-bearing  land  notes,  and  about  23,000,- 
000  acres  of  unsold  lands.  Of  the  unsold  lands 
20,000,000  acres  are  leased  at  4  cents  an  acre,  and 
the  funds  thus  derived  are  added  to  the  available 
school  fund.  The  total  State  and  county  perma- 
nent fund  is  placed  at  $93,454,869.  Besides  the 
State  endowment  fund  each  countv  has  been 
granted  by  the  State  4  leagues  of  land,  which 
constitute  the  county  endowment.  In  addition 
the  State  levies  an  annual  ad  valorem  school  tax 
of  IJ  mill,  and  devotes  one  fourth  of  the  occu- 
pation taxes  and  an  annual  poll  tax  of  $1  to  the 
available  school  fund.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation fixed  the  school  apportionment  at  $3.50 
per  capita  for  1894-*95. 

Penitentiary.— On  Oct.  31, 1894,  the  number 
of  State  convicts  was  4,125,  an  increase  of  550 
over  the  number  on  Nov.  1,  1892.  There  were 
321  pardons  granted  during  the  past  two  years, 
against  116  For  the  two  years  preceding.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  there  were  150  deaths. 
There  were  2,358  convicts  employed  outside  the 
Penitentiary  walls,  distributed  as  follows:  On 
railroads,  397 ;  on  farms,  1,961.  The  net  receipts 
from  those  employed  on  railroads  for  the  two 
years  were  $71,462.63,  or  a  net  earning /)erca;»7o 
of  $8.49  a  month.  The  State  farm  consists  of 
2,788  acres  of  land,  of  which  2,200  aci^  are 
in  cultivation.  The  crop  for  1894  was  heavy, 
amounting  to  $80,205.96.  The  Johnson  farm,  7 
miles  from  Huntsville,  is  used  as  a  prison  for 
women,  of  whom  there  are  63  negroes  and  5 
white  women  on  hand. 

Licj^aor  Licenses. — The  law  changing  the  oc- 
cupation tax  on  liquor  dealers  went  into  effect 
Aug.  7,  1893.  Under  the  old  law  there  were  3 
classifications  of  the  liquor  license,  as  follow : 
First,  retail  liquor  dealers  selling  in  quantities 
less  than  a  quart,  a  State  tax  of  $300 ;  second, 
quart  dealers,  or  persons  selling  in  quantities 
irom  1  quart  to  5  gallons,  a  State  tax  of  $200 ; 
third,  wholesale  dealers,  or  persons  selling  in 
quantities  of  5  gallons  and  over,  a  State  tax  of 
$300.    Under  the  new  law  changing  liquor  deal- 


ers' licenses,  quart  dealers  were  merged  with  re- 
tail and  wholesale  dealers,  leaving  only  2  classi- 
fications, as  follow :  Retail  liquor  dealers  selling 
in  quantities  of  1  gallon  or  less  than  1  gallon,  a 
State  tax  of  $300 ;  second,  wholesale  dealers  sell- 
ing in  quantities  of  1  gallon  or  more  than  1  gal- 
lon, a  State  tax  of  $300.  The  amount  collected 
from  liquor  dealers  for  the  year  ending  April  30, 
1892 :  SelHng  less  than  1  quart.  $586.864 ;  sell- 
ing quart  and  less  than  5  gallons,  $68,400 :  sell- 
ing 5  gallons  and  over,  $13,200 ;  total,  $668,464. 
For  the  year  ending  April  30, 1894:  Selling  less 
than  1  quart,  $565,700 ;  selling  1  quart  and  less 
than  5  gallons,  $11,000;  selhng  5  gallons  and 
over,  $12,900 ;  total,  $589,600. 

Railroads.— The  report  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission for  the  ^ear  ending  June  30, 1^3,  con- 
tains the  following  statistics :  Train  mileage  of 
railroads  during  the  year :  Passenger,  8.745,591 ; 
freight,  16,986,894:  mixed,  1,146,917;  total,  26,- 
879,762.  Gross  earnings:  Passenger,  $9,423,- 
166.45;  freight,  $28,513,901.51;  total  $38,417,- 
670.17.  Operating  expenses:  Maintenance  of 
way,  $6,836,132.08;  equipment,  $4,166,182.67; 
transportation,  $15,409,492.23  ;  general,  $3,006,- 
766.44;  total,  $29,454,067.19.  Number  of  em- 
ployees, 28,679.  Number  of  persons  killed.  180; 
injured,  1,812.  Mileage  of  main  line,  9,068*215; 
sidings,  1,191-94;  total  length,  10,280;  stock, 
$135,120,266;  bonds,  $231,941,190. 

Farms  and  Mortgages.— The  statistics  col- 
lected for  the  United  States  census  were  issued 
iu  a  bulletin  in  October.  They  showed  concern- 
ing farms  that  49*23  per  cent,  of  the  farm  fami- 
lies hire,  and  50*77  per  cent,  own  the  farms  cul- 
tivated by  them ;  that  5*72  per  cenL  of  the  farm- 
owning  families  own  subject  to  incumbrance,  and 
94*28  per  cent,  own  free  of  incumbrance.  Among 
100  farm  families,  49  hire  their  farms,  3  own  with 
incumbrance  and  48  without  incumbrance.  On 
the  owned  farms  there  are  liens  amounting  to 
$6,494,633,  which  is  41*68  per  cent,  of  their  value, 
and  this  debt  bears  interest  at  the  average  rate 
of  8*38  per  cent.,  making  the  average  annual  in- 
terest cnarge  $75  to  each  family.  Each  owned 
and  incumbered  farm,  on  the  average,  is  worth 
$2,158,  and  is  subject  to  a  debt  of  $899.  The 
corresponding  facts  for  homes  are  that  60*86  per 
cent,  of  the  home  families  hire  and  39*14  per 
cent,  own  their  homes ;  that  of  the  home-owning 
families  95*73  per  cent,  own  free  of  incumbrance 
and  4*27  per  cent,  with  incumbrance.  The  debt 
on  owned  homes  aggregates  $2,958,082,  or  42*26 
per  cent,  of  their  value,  and  bears  interest  at  the 
average  rate  of  9*42  per  cent.,  so  that  the  annual 
amount  of  interest  to  each  home  averages  $103. 
An  average  debt  of  $1,090  incumbers  each  home, 
which  has  the  average  value  of  $2,580. 

Agricnltnre. — The  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  for  1892  was  issued  in 
May.  It  gives  the  following  items :  The  cotton 
crop  amounted  to  1,848,333  bales — a  decrease  of 
1 78,441  bales  over  the  crop  of  1890.  The  average 
production  to  the  acre  was  0*47.  The  average 
yield  exceeds  that  of  any  of  the  cotton-growing 
States.  There  was  an  increase  of  258,091  acres 
in  com  as  compared  with  the  acreage  of  1891. 
The  average  production  to  the  acre  was  22*6 
bushels,  which  was  2*67  bushels  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  year  previous.  The  acreage  in  wlieat 
for  the  two  years  past  has  been  as  follows :  In 
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1891,  442,337:  in  1892,  570,798.  The  following 
shows  the  acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the 
crop  for  the  year  1892.  Acres  planted,  703,004 ; 
bushels  produced,  24,595,169.  There  is  not  less 
than  1,000,000  acres  in  south  Texas  alone  where 
sugar  cane  can  be  successfully  grown  every  year, 
and  on  the  river  bottoms  and  along  many  of  the 
smaller  streams,  as  high  as  the  thirty-third  paral- 
lel, it  is  successfully  grown  for  the  manufacture 
of  sirup.  The  total  value  of  the  sugar  and  sirup 
crops  amounts  to  $1,357,25430,  and  the  value  to 
the  acre  $75.59. 

Irrigatioa.— A  State  Irrigation  Convention 
met  in  San  Antonio,  Dec.  4  to  7,  and  effected  a 
permanent  organization  with  P.  M.  Clarke  as 
president  and  Edwin  Chamberlain  as  secretary. 
Besides  the  reading  of  special  papers  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted : 

That  the  legislative  conmiitteo  is  requested  to  frame 
a  bill  to  create  and  maintain  an  irrigation  depart- 
ment by  the  State ;  also  the  appointment  of  a  State 
irrigation  engineer  and  three  State  irrigation  com- 
inissionerB. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  San  Antonio, 
Nov.  12, 1895. 

Hineral  Resonrces.— The  following  state- 
ment is  furnished  by  the  Geological  Department : 
The  mineral  production  for  the  year  1893  in- 
cludes the  following  items :  Pig  iron,  7,874  tons ; 
bituminous  coal,  265,666  tons ;  brown  coal  and 
lignite,  57,079  tons ;  total  coal,  322,745  tons. 
Salt,  20,221  tons. 

This  department  was  closed  up  on  Feb.  28, 
the  Governor's  veto  having  cut  off  the  appro- 
priations for  its  support  during  the  ensuing 
year.  The  geologist  was  able  to  show  as  the 
direct  result  of  the  survey  that  the  school  fund 
has  been  saved  large  values.  Coal  and  mineral 
lands  belonging  to  the  school  fund  were  reserved 
from  sale  under  the  actual  settlers  law  and 
placed  on  sale  at  high  prices  under  the  mining 
act,  and  are  beginning  to  sell.  Two  sections, 
which  would  never  have  sold  at  all  as  farm  or 
grazing  lands,  on  which  the  geologist  found  coal 
recently,  sold  for  $12,800.  This  sale  resulted  in 
the  building  of  a  railroad  in  which  $400,000  will 
be  invested. 

Political. — Early  in  the  year  the  two  factions 
that  existed  in  the  Democratic  party  since  the 
canvass  of  1892  (see  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for 

1892,  page  740)  met  in  Dallas,  and  on  March  20 
adopted  the  following  tenns  of  agreement : 

We  most  heartily  favor  a  reunion  of  the  party,  and 
while  this  committee  does  not  assume  to  frame  or 
dictate  a  platform,  yet^  for  the  purpose  of  reunion,  we 
recommend  and  submit  as  a  basis  of  adjustment  and 
settlement  of  all  differences  honorably  : 

We  propose  that  all  primaries  and  conventions  to 
be  held  in  1894  be  composed  and  constituted  on  tlie 
basis  of  the  vote  for  Democratic  presidential  electors 
in  1892;  and  no  person  who  was  then  of  age  and  did 
not  vote,  unless  prevented  by  sickness,  absence,  or 
otJier  good  cause,  and  no  person  who  will  not  pledge 
himself  to  abide  by  the  action  of  the  State  conven- 
tion so  assembled,  shall  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  primaries. 

In  order  to  unify  the  machinery  of  the  party  in  tlie 
State,  it  is  agreed  that  in  all  counties  in  which  there 
may  exist  2  Democratic  county  or  precinct  com- 
mittees; that  committee  which  was  created  by  the 
regular  Democratic  county  convention  shall  consti- 
tute the  only  recognized  county  and  precinct  Demo- 
cratic committee,  and  all  appointments  of  county 


chairmen  made  by  either  State  executive  committee 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  revoked. 

These  terms  having  been  accepted,  it  was 
further  agreed  *'that  the  call  of  Chairman 
Baker  and  his  committee  is  the  authorized  call 
of  the  regular  united  Democracy  of  Texas." 

The  Ifepublican  State  Executive  Committee 
convened  m  Port  Worth,  on  June  12,  and  then 
excluded  from  recognition  certain  organizations 
composed  of  white  and  colored  Republicans. 
The  mixed  representatives  were  called  "Lily 
Whites,"  and  promptly  organized  under  Chair- 
man Goodell,  and  agreed  to  hold  a  separate 
convention. 

The  People's  party  held  a  convention  in  Waco, 
on  June  20  to  22.  The  platform  adopted  in- 
cluded the  following : 

We  declare  the  monopolies  of  land,  mouejr,  and 
transportation  to  be  the  fruitful  sources  of  civil  and 
industrial  inequality  and  wrong,  the  parent  of  monop- 
olies from  which  all  lesser  monopolies  spring ;  and  to 
the  end  that  these  monopolies  and  their  baneful  cod- 
sequences  may  be  removed,  we  advocate  as  appropriate 
measures  of  relief: 

The  abolition  of  all  private  banks  of  issue  of  every 
character,  whether  State  or  National. 

The  construction,  ownership,  and  operation  of  rail- 
roads by  the  Government  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
control  and  regulate  railroads. 

The  governmental  ownership  and  operation  of  all 
telephone  and  telegraph  lines. 

Tne  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver 
upon  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

The  issuance  by  the  Government  of  full  le^al -tender 
paper  money  upon  some  system  or  plan  which,  while 
securing  all  flexibility,  shall  so  regulate  the  value  of 
currency  as  to  limit  it  to  the  actual  needs  of  business. 

We  denounce  emphatically  the  issue  of  gold  bonds 
in  times  of  peace  to  meet  current  expenses  of  the 
Government 

We  favor  the  building  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  under 
a  proper  treaty,  provided  it  is  built  and  operated  by 
our  Government,  in  proper  co-operation  with  Nica- 
ragua and  Costa  Kica. 

No  alien  ownership  of  land  should  be  allowed  in 
Texas. 

Corporations  should  not  be  allowed  to  own  more 
land  than  they  actually  use  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
business. 

The  following  ticket  was  nominated :  For 
Governor,  Thomas  L.  Nugent ;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Marion  Martin ;  Attorney-General,  R.  M. 
Bell ;  Treasurer,  Henry  McCullock ;  Land  Com- 
missioner, Stephen  C.  Granberry ;  Comptroller, 
E.  O.  Meitzer;  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
stniction,  E.  P.  Alsberry.  The  naming  of  the 
judicial  officers  was  left  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

The  so-called  Lily  White  Republicans  met  in 
Dallas,  on  Aug.  6,  and  adopted  the  following 
platform : 

That  the  nej?ro  race  has  earned  and  is  as  much  en- 
titled as  any  other  race  to  a  domicile  upon  the  North 
American  continent  and  to  citizenship  within  the 
United  States  of  America. 

That  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  other  races 
resident  in  the  fonner  slave  States,  it  is  a  w^ell-known 
fact  that  the  political  as  well  as  the  social  condition 
of  the  negro  race  in  some  of  said  States  is  most  un- 
happy and  deplorable. 

That  the  said  negro  race  can  look  to  the  Reoub- 
lican  party  only  with  any  justified  hope  of  relief  rrom 
their  present  distress^  condition. 

That  to  the  end  that  said  negro  race  may  have  an 
unobstructed  opportunity,  and  be  aided  in  their  noble 
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effort  to  prove  to  the  other  races  of  the  world  their  ca- 
pacity for  national  as  well  as  for  local  aelf-govemment, 
this  convention  does  hereby  Wj^ently  recommend  to 
the  Kepublican  party  of  the  nation  and  of  each  State 
respectively  zealous  advocacy  of  the  early  purchase, 
for  a  just  consideration,  bv  the  United  States,  of  Low- 
er California,  Sonora,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  Nuevo 
Leon,  and  Tamaulipas. 

Thatj  aft«r  having  acquired  title  to  said  territory 
the  United  States  shall  subdivide  the  same  in  such  a 
manner  as  best  insure  its  early  development  and  en- 
lightened Government. 

That  the  said  territory  be  designated  as  a  territorial 
republic. 

The  following  ticket  was  named:  For  Gov- 
ernor, J.  B.  Sroitz ;  Land  Commissioner,  Thomas 
Breen ;  Lieiftenant-Govemor,  M.  W.  Mann ;  At- 
torney-General, W.  H  .  Atweil ;  Comptroller, 
Tom  P.  Johnson;  Treasurer,  H.  K.  Davis; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  S.  D. 
Swinford;  and  Judge  of  the  Suprem^  Court, 
Lock  McDanieL 

The  regular  Democratic  State  Convention  was 
held  in  Dallas,  on  Aug.  14  to  17.  A  majority 
platform,  containing  the  following  paragraphs, 
was  adopted  by  a  majority  vote : 

We  hold  to  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  the 
standard  money  of  the  country,  and  the  equal  coin- 
age of  both  metals  without  discrimination  against 
either  metal  or  charge  for  mintage;  but  the  aoUar 
unit  of  coinage  of  both  metals  must  be  of  eaual  in- 
trinsic and  ex^angeable  value,  or  be  adjusted  tnrough 
international  agreement  or  by  such  safeguards  of 
le^slation  as  shall  insure  the  maintenance  of  parity 
ofthe  2  metals,  and  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar 
at  all  times  in  tlie  markets  and  in  payment  of  debts, 
and  we  demand  that  all  paper  currenc3r  shall  be  kept 
at  par  with  and  redeemaole  in  such  coin.  We  insist 
upon  this  policy  as  especially  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  farmers  and  laboring  classes,  the  first  and 
most  defenseless  victims  of  unstable  money  and  a 
fluctuating  currency. 

We  demand  of  Congress  the  passage  of  such  t«riff 
legislation  as  may  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
pnnciples  announced  in  our  last  national  platform,  and 
denounce  all  attempts  to  secure  special  protection  or 
privileges  for  any  particular  class  or  classes  as  unwise, 
unpatriotic,  and  undemocratic. 

We  commend  the  action  of  the  public  officials  in 
seeking  to  recover  lands  unlawfully  obtained  by 
railroad  companies  from  the  State  for  sidings  and 
switches. 

A  minority  platform,  regarded  as  anti-Cleve- 
land, advocating  a  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
both  metals  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  favoring 
the  immediate  restoration  of  silver  coinage  as  it 
existed  prior  to  1873,  failed  of  adoption  :  The  fol- 
lowing ticket  was  named  :  For  Governor,  Charles 
A.  Culberson ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  George  T. 
Jester ;  Attorney-General,  Martin  M.  Crane;  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  OflRce,  Andrew  J. 
Baker ;  Cornptroller,  Richard  W.  Finley ;  Treas- 
urer, W.  B.  Wortham  ;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  James  M.  Carlisle  :  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Reuben  R.  Gaines;  Asso- 
ciate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Thomas  J. 
Brown  and  Leroy  G.  Denman :  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeals,  J.  M.  Hurt,  W.  L. 
Davidson,  and  John  N.  Henderson. 

The  Republican  Convention  met  in  Dallas,  on 
Aug.  28-29,  and  adopted  a  platform  that  con- 
tains the  following : 

We  condemn  the  letter  of  President  Cleveland  to 
Congressman  Catch ings  as  prolonging  a  condition  of 


uncertainty  which  has  paralyzed  the  industries  ofthe 
country  for  the  past  two  yean,  and  we  approve  his 
action  in  interposing  the  national  authority  to  sup- 
press the  late  riots  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere. 

We  favor  equal  accomm<Mations  for  all  races,  and 
condemn  that  policy  of  the  Texas  Democracy  which 
has  reduced  the  per  capita  appropriation  of  tne  State 
school  from  $4.50  two  years  ago  to  $3  or  less  at  the 
present 

We  denounce  in  unmeasured  terms  the  acts  of  the 
Democratic  administration  invading  and  depleting 
the  permanent  school  fund  as  an  assault  upon  the 
noblest  heritage  lefl  by  the  fathers  to  the  children  of 
Texas. 

We  denounce  the  Democratic  methods  of  finance, 
the  dei)letion  of  the  State  treasury,  and  their  utter 
incapacitv  in  providing  State  revenues  and  caring  for 
the  Staters  credit. 

The  condition  of  our  sheep  and  cattle  industries 
demands  a  national  revision  of  the  State  laws  gov- 
erning the  lease  and  sale  of  State  lands. 

The  following  ticket  was  nominated :  For  Gov- 
ernor, William  E.  Makemson ;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, R.  6.  Rentfro;  Attorney-General,  J.  A. 
Hurley;  Commissioner  of  the  General  Ijand 
Office,  Edward  Anderson :  Comptroller,  D.  A. 
Tomlinson  ;  Treasurer,  J.  G.  Lowder ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  A.  H.  Colwell; 
Chief  Justice,  J.  M.  McCormick ;  Associate 
Justices,  C.  H.  Maris  and  C.  O.  Harris;  Judges 
of  the  Criminal  Appeals  Court,  W.  K.  Homan, 
Henry  Terrell,  and  C.  G.  White. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  candidates  for  Congress, 
for  the  State  Legislature,  and  for  local  offices  were 
selected  at  local  conventions.  The  election  was 
held  on  Nov.  6,  when  the  Democratic  State  ticket 
was  elected.  The  official  count  of  the  vote  for 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  will  not  be 
available  until  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Democratic  candidates  for  Congress  were 
elected  with  one  exception,  the  Twelfth  District, 
where  a  Republican  was  chosen.  The  Legisla- 
ture will  stand  as  follows :  Senate — Democrats 
29.  Populists  2;  House — Democrats  104.  Pop- 
ulists 22,  Republicans  2,  with  2  Republican 
claimants  for  bemocratic  seatfi. 

THAXTER,  CELIA,  an  American  poet>  boni 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  June  29, 1836;  died  on  Ap- 

Sledore  Island,  Isles  of  Shoals,  Aug.  26.  1894. 
Irs.  Thaxter  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  B. 
Laighton,  an  editor  and  politician  of  her  native 
city,  where  many  of  his  name  reside.  He  was  a 
man  of  ability,  but  gruff  in  disposition  and 
quick  to  take  offense,  and,  bein^  disappointed  in 
some  political  ambition,  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment as  keeper  of  the  White  island  lignt.  Isles 
of  Shoals.  To  this  place  he  removed  his  family 
when  Celia  was  scarcely  five  years  old.  vowing 
never  again  to  set  foot  on  the  mainland.  Celia 
passed  her  childhood  on  the  island,  which  is 
little  more  than  a  rock,  with  only  her  2  brothers 
as  playmates,  and  unconsciously  absorbed  that 
love  for  the  sea  and  the  freer  aspects  of  Nature 
which  has  inspired  her  writings.  About  ten  years 
aft^r  their  arrival  her  father  gave  up  the  nght- 
house  and  purchased  Appledore  Island,  then 
known  as  Hog  Island,  where  a  house  suitable  for 
the  entertainment  of  sportsmen  and  other  sum- 
mer visitors  was  erected.  Among  the  earliest  of 
these  visitors  was  Levi  Lincoln  Thaxter,  of  Wa- 
tertown,  Mass.  An  attachment  grew  up  between 
the  girl  and  this  gentleman,  the  first  of  her  own 
station  in  life  whom  she  had  seen,  and  the  mar- 
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riage  took  place  when  she  was  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Of  their  3  sons,  the  youngest,  Roland,  is  an 
assistant  professor  at  Harvard  University.  Mr. 
Thaxter,  as  well  as  his  wife,  was  a  well-known 
figure  in  New  England  literary  circles.  He  de- 
voted much  time  and  attention  to  the  stud^  of 
Browning's  poetry  before  the  various  Browning 
societies  came  into  existence,  and  from  the  close 
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of  the  civil  war  until  his  death,  in  1884,  gave 
readings  and  interpretations  of  the  poet  in  Bos- 
ton. On  Mr.  Thaxter*s  death  Mr.  Browning 
wrote  a  poetical  epitaph,  which  has  been  en- 
graved on  a  bowlder  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
grave  in  the  old  Kittery  burying  ground  at  the 
mouth  of  Portsmouth  harbor.     ^ . 

In  her  first  prose  volume,  "Among  the  Isles  of 
Shoals  "  (1873),  originally  contributed  as  a  series 
of  articles  to  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  in  1867- 
'68,  Mrs.  Thaxter  describes  her  life  as  a  child 
with  great  picturesqueness.  "  I  do  not  think  a 
happier  triad  ever  existed  than  we  were,  living 
in  that  profound  isolation.  Every  evening  it 
was  a  fresh  excitement  to  watch  the  lighting  of 
the  lamps,  and  think  how  far  the  lighthouse  sent 
its  rays.  As  I  grew  older  I  was  allowed  to  kindle 
the  lamps  sometimes  myself.  .  .  .  The  faint 
echoes  of  the  far-off  world  hardly  touched  us 
little  ones.  .  .  .  We  waited  for  the  spring  with 
an  eager  longing;  the  advent  of  the  growing 
grass,  the  birds  and  fiowers  and  insect  life,  the 
soft  skies  and  softer  winds,  the  everlasting  beauty 
of  the  thousand  tender  tints  that  clothed  the 
world,  these  things  brought  us  unspeakable  bliss. 
To  the  heart  of  Nature  one  must  needs  be  drawn 
by  such  a  life.  With  the  first  warm  days  we 
built  our  little  mountains  of  wet  gravel  on  the 
beach,  and  danced  aft«r  the  sandpipers  at  the 
edge  of  the  foam,  shouted  to  the  gossiping  kitti- 
wakes  that  fluttered  above,  or  watched  the 
pranks  of  the  burgomaster  gull,  or  cried  to  the 
crying  loons."  Elsewhere  she  has  described  the 
way  in  which  she  became  an  author :  **  I  never 
sought  the  public  ear,  but  writing  and  publish- 
ing was  forced  on  me.    I  had  written  some 


verses  in  pencil  on  an  envelope  I  happened  to 
have  in  my  pocket,  and  sent  them  to  a  friend,  a 
woman  who  I  knew  sympathized  with  my  home- 
sickness for  the  sea.  '  She  gave  them  to  a  relation 
who  was  connected  with  a  magazine,  and  he 
handed  them  to  James  Russell  Lowell,  then 
editor  of  the  magazine  (the  'Atlantic  Monthly*), 
who  christened  them  *  Landlocked '  and  printed 
them  without  a  word  to  me,  and  the  first  thing  I 
knew  I  saw  my  verses  in  print,  to  my  profound 
astonishment  After  that  I  had  to  write,  for 
my  friends — James  T.  Fields,  John  G.  Whittier, 
and  others — insisted  on  it  *  Write — thee  must 
— it  is  thv  kismet,'  said  the  great,  good  poet,  and 
so  I  did.  The  first  volume  of  ** Poems"  was 
collected  and  published  in  1872,  and  confirmed 
her  reputation  as  a  poet  At  this  time  she  had  ' 
become  thoroughly  identified  as  a  writer  with 
the  Isles  of  Shoals,  and  was  then  the  central  at- 
traction of  this  charming  resort.  In  fact,  it  is 
quite  as  much  as  a  personality  as  a  poet  that 
Mrs.  Thaxter  will  be  remembered.  After  her 
father's  death  tier  brothers  Oscar  and  Cedric 
became  proprietors  of  the  summer  hotel,  near 
which  Mrs.  Thaxter  occupied  a  small  cottage. 
Adjoining  this,  the  flower  garden,  which  has  be- 
come so  well  known,  was  laid  out,  and  Mrs.  Thax- 
ter devoted  many  hours  daily,  from  spring  until 
autumn,  to  its  care.  She  was  accustomed  to 
work  in  it  during  the  morning  hours  before  and 
after  sunrise,  and  it  seemed  almost  impossible 
that  fiowers  should  bloom  so  luxuriantly  in  that 
northern  climate  as  did  hers.  In  *'An  Island 
Garden,"  published  the  year  of  her  death  in  re- 
sponse to  a  multitude  of  rec^uests  for  informa- 
tion as  to  her  methods  of  floriculture,  she  gives  a 
full  account  of  her  experiences  with  flowers  and 
their  enemies,  and  the  Dook  is  of  great  value  as  a 
technical  work  as  well  as  for  its  charming  liter- 
ary qualities.  Her  parlor  was  study  and  studio 
combined,  Mrs.  Thaxter  having  a  decided  talent 
for  painting  in  water  colors,  and  scattered  about 
on  shelf  and  mantel  were  many  small  vases  in 
which  she  and  the  young  girls  about  her  daily 
arranged  a  choice  collection  from  the  garden. 
Here  Mrs.  Thaxter  worked  and  received  her 
friends,  and  people  came  and  went  at  will.  She 
took  much  pleasure  in  illustrating  copies  of  her 
books  of  poems  with  flowers  and  sea  scenes  suit- 
able to  the  text,  and  spent  much  time  in  this 
work,  and  copies  of  these  little  books,  with  illus- 
trations done  by  herself  in  water  color,  were 
much  in  demand.  Besides  the  friends  already 
named,  a  goodly  array  of  artists,  musicians,  and 
men  of  letters  spent  a  portion  of  the  season  at 
Appledore  Island.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned James  Russell  Lowell,  John  G.  Whittier, 
William  Morris  Hunt,  John  Weiss,  the  artists 
Childe  Hassam  and  J.  Appleton  Brown,  Dr.  Will- 
iam Mason,  the  composer,  Henry  M.  Alden,  and 
Mrs.  Clement  Waters,  who  mane  the  island  a 
veritable  summer  home  of  art*.  Mr.  Hassam  had 
contributed,  with  other  American  artists,  to  a 
large  illustrated  volume  of  "  Idyls  and  Pasto- 
rals," poems  by  Mrs.  Thaxter,  published  in  1886, 
and  he  was  selected  to  make  the  colored  illus- 
trations of  "  An  Island  Garden,"  already  men- 
tioned. On  the  shore  of  the  mainland  opposite 
the  Isles  of  Shoals  were  the  summer  homes  of  a 
number  of  Mrs.  Thaxter's  literary  friends.  Her 
death  occurred  at  a  time  when  many  of  her  old 
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friends  were  at  the  island,  and  these  participated 
in  simple  but  impressive  funeral  exercises  in  the 
open  air,  filling  her  grave  with  flowers  from  the 
garden  that  she  lov^  so  well.  She  was  buried 
near  the  graves  of  her  parents,  on  an  ^elevation 
not  far  from  her  cottage,  from  which  the  sea  is 
visible  in  all  directions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Mrs.  Thaxter  was 
quite  as  felicitous  in  her  prose  work  as  in  her 
poetry,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  her  volume 
**  Among  the  Isles  of  Shoals  **  many  scenes  and 
incidents  are  described  which  she  has  also  made 
the  subjects  of  poems ;  but  it  is  as  a  poet  that 
she  will  be  chiefly  remembered.  Cnarles  G. 
Whiting  has  said  of  her  that  *'  she  was  one  of  the 
minor  poets  who  have  enriched  the  verse  of 
'  America,  and  especially  of  New  England,  with 
exquisite  portraiture  of  Nature.  The  influence  of 
Wordsworth  touched  all  our  singers  of  Nature, 
even  our  great  poet  Bryant ;  and  to  Mrs.  Thaxter 
the  perception  of  the  spiritual  teaching  of  Na- 
ture s  incident  and  aspect  was  as  inevitable  as  to 
either  of  these  2  masters.  Her  fortune  it  was  to 
have  an  environment  that  filled  to  the  full  the 
currents  of  her  sensitive  and  ardent  soul."  The 
list  of  Mrs.  Thaxter's  books  includes  "  Poems  '* 
(1872,  with  later  enlarged  editions);  "Among 
the  Isles  of  Shoals  "  (1873) ; "  Drift  Weed  "  (1878) ; 
**A  Memorable  Murder"  (1884);  "Poems  for 
Children"  (1884);  "The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery, 
and  Other  Poems  "  (1886) ;  "  Idyls  and  Pastorals  " 
(1886);  and  "An  Island  Garden"  (1894).  Among 
her  best-known  poems  are  "  Landlocked,"  "  The 
Sandpiper,"  "  The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery,"  "Kit- 
tery  Churchyard,"  "  Schumann^s  Sonata  in  A 
Minor,"  "  The  Watch  of  Boon  Island,"  and  "  The 
Spaniards'  Graves." 

TURKEY,  an  enjpire  in  eastern  Europe 
and  western  AsisL  Tne  Sultan  is  an  absolute 
ruler  under  the  prescriptions  of  the  Koran,  and 
by  most  of  the  Sunnitc  Mohammedans  he  is 
reverenced  as  the  Khalif  of  Islam.  The  throne 
is  hereditaiy  in  the  family  of  Osman.  The 
reigning  Sultan  is  Abdul  Hamid  II,  bom  Sept 
21. 1842,  who  succeeded  his  brother,  Murad  V^, 
deposed  Aug.  81, 1876,  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
The  Sultan's  Cabinet  was  composed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1894  as  follows:  Grand  Vizier,  Djevad 
Pasha;  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  Mehmed  Djemmal 
Eddin  Effendi ;  Minister  of  War,  Riza  Pasha ; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Said  Pasha;  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Halil  Rifat  Pasha;  Minister  of 
Marine,  Hassan  Pasha;  Minister  of  Finance, 
Nazif  Pasha;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Zuhdi  Pasha;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public 
Works,  Tevfik  Pasha;  Intendant  of  Evkafs, 
Galib  Pasha;  Master  of  Artillery,  Zekki  Pasha. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Turkey 
in  Europe  is  61,200  square  miles,  with  5,600,000 
inhabitants :  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  687,640  square 
miles,  with  15,430,000  inhabitiints ;  of  the  vilayet 
of  Tripoli,  297,700  square  miles,  with  800,000  in- 
habitants: total  area  of  the  immediate  posses- 
sions. 1,046,540  square  miles;  total  population, 
21,830,000.  The  tributary  states  and  protector- 
ates arc  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  the  autono- 
mous province  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  the  tribu- 
tary principality  of  Samos,  the  provinces  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  the  saniak  of  Novi- 
Bazar,  occupied  and  administered  by  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  the  protectorate  of  Egypt,  having 


an  aggregate  area  of  443,900  square  miles  and 
11,695,000  inhabitants.  The  population  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  capital,  is  878.565.  The  popula- 
tion of  Turkey  is  composed  of  Turks,  Greeks, 
and  Albanians  in  about  equal  numbers,  with  Bul- 
garians. Serbs,  Roumanians,  Magyars,  g^^sies, 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  in  Asia  also  Arabs,  kurds, 
Circassians,  and  Syrians. 

Finances. — ^I'he  unified  debt,  under  the  ar- 
rangements made  with  the  creditors  in  1881, 
amounted  at  first  to  £92,225,827  sterling,  and  the 
lottery  bonds  of  the  Roumelian  railroads  to£l4.- 
211.407,  making  a  total  of  £106,437,284,  instead 
of  £190,997,980.  the  total  before  conversion.  In- 
cluding loans  contracted  later,  the  debts  outstand- 
ing in  September,  1893,  amounted  to  £132,556,- 
000.  The  mdirect  imposts, tobacco  rSgie  and  tithe, 
Roumelian  tribute,  the  revenue  from  Cypnis, 
and  the  duty  on  Persian  tobacco  are  pledged  for 
the  debt,  and  are  administered  by  the  Council 
of  Administration,  consisting  of  7  members, 
representing  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  the  Ottoman  bondholders,  and 
the  Galata  bankers.  The  revenue  from  these 
for  the  year  1893-'94  was  2,291,670  Turkish  liras 
(1  lira  =  $4.50). 

Commerce. — The  value  of  the  imports  for  the 
financial  year  1891-92  was  2.455,394,000  piasters 
(100  piasters  =  1  liraX  and  of  the  exports  1,537,- 
005,000  piasters.  Some  of  the  leadmg  imports 
were :  Sheeting,  eta,  227,400,000  piasters ;  pique^ 
135.300,000  piasters ;  sugar,  130,000,000  piasters  ; 
woolen  and  cotton  goods,  128,000,000  piasters ; 
cereals,  118,600,000  piasters;  cotton  yam,  109,- 
200,000  piasters.  Tne  principal  exports  were: 
Cereals,  809,700,000  piasters ;  raisins,  166,500,000 
piasters;  raw  silk  and  cocoons,  153,600,000 
piasters;  opium,  84,000.000  piasters:  mohair, 
64,800,000  piasters ;  nutgalls,  52,800,000  piasters ; 
coffee,   62,300,000    piasters;    wool,    46,900,000 

Piasters;  skins  and  leather,  45,900,000  piasters; 
gs,  43,400,000^ piasters.  The  export  and  im- 
port trade  with*  the  principal  countries,  was,  in 
piasters,  as  follows : 


COUNTRIKS. 

Great  Britain 

France 

AuHtrla-Hungary     . . . 

Bulgaria 

lUly 

Greece 

Russia     

Roumania 

Belgium 

Persia 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Egypt 

United  States 


1,020,1 18,0(K) 

802,187,000 

459,718,000 

04,010,000 

57,699,000 

42,285,000 

166,899,000 

45.978,000 

64.674,000 

65,821,000 

12,172,000 

18,484,000 

61.714,000 

8,245,000 


686.802,000 
450.700,000 
128,227,000 
40,266,000 
54,866,000 
54,779,000 
25.881,000 

S9,iiaooo 

8,111.000 

1,.')26,000 

28,592.000 

■       18,996.000 

i  560,000 

28,281,000 


Railroadnand  Telegraphs.— The  railroads 
in  operation  in  October,  1894,  had  a  total  length 
of  1,934  miles,  of  which  899  miles  were  in 
£urope,  913  miles  in  Asia  Minor,  and  122  miles 
in  Syria.  There  were  832  miles  under  oonstrue- 
tion.  of  which  316  miles  were  in  Europe,  274 
miles  in  Asia  Minor,  and  242  miles  in  Syria. 
The  line  from  Salonica  to  Dedeagatch,  286  miles, 
is  to  be  completed  in  January,  1896. 

The  telegraph  lines  have  a  total  length  of  20.- 
000  miles,  with  31,590  miles  of  wire,  besides  370 
miles  of  cable. 
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Armeniaii  Troables. — Armenians  in  Athens, 
London,  New  York,  and  othe^  cities,  banded  in 
the  Henchagist  Society,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  emancipation  of  Armenia  from  Turkish  rale 
by  force  of  arms,  the  Philarmenic  Society,  which 
aims  to  bring  about  relief  from  the  hard  rule  of 
Turkey  -by  peaceable  means,  and  other  simi- 
lar leagues  and  committees,  have  carried  on  an 
agitation  in  Armenia  and  a  propaganda  in  other 
countries  ever  since  the  achievement  of  Bul- 
mrian  independence  in  the  hope  of  securing  the 
independence  of  their  own  country  throi^h  the 
interposition  of  the  powers.  By  Article  XVI  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  Porte  assumed  the  obli- 
gation to  carry  out  without  further  delay  the  im- 
provements and  reforms  demanded  by  local  re- 
quirements in  the  provinces  inhabited,  by  the 
Armenians,  and  to  guarantee  their  security 
against  the  Circassians  and  Kurds,  and  promised 
to  make  known  periodically  the  steps  taken  to 
this  eflfect  to  the  powers,  who  would  superintend 
their  application.  In  the  secret  convention  under 
which  the  British  occupied  Cyprus  England  en- 
gaged to  defend  Turkisn  Armenia  from  Russian 
invasion  by  force  of  arms,  while  the  Sultan  prom- 
ised to  introduce  necessary  reforms,  to  be  agreed 
upon  later  between  the  2  powers,  into  the  Govern- 
ment and  for  the  prot^Kjtion  of  the  Christians  and 
other  subjects  oi  the  Porte  in  these  territories. 
The  British  Government  has  from  time  to  time 
reminded  the  Porte  of  the  obligations  assumed, 
but  no  complete  definite  scheme  of  reform  has 
been  agreed  upon  or  discussed. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  early  days  of  1894 
to  murder  Simon  Bey  Mahsoud,  an  Armenian 
official,  and  for  this  crime  two  Armenian  i-evo- 
lutionists  were  sentenced  to  death.  In  March  an 
attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  Armenian 
patriarch  in  Constantinople.  When,  later,  that 
dignitary  retired  the  Porte  found  difficulty  in 
getting  a  qualified  person  to  accept  the  duties 
of  loeum  tenensy  which  Monsignor  Himayak  at 
first  refused  to  assume.  On  Feb.  11,  in  Amasia, 
28  Armenians  were  arrested  for  killing  a  fellow- 
Christian  who  was  suspected  of  being  a  police 
spy.  They  were  taken  to  Yuzgat,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  women  of  their  village,  who 
accused  the  Turkish  police  officers  of  committing 
outrages,  and  called  upon  the  Armenians  of  the 
city  to  avenge  them.  Thus  appealed  to,  an 
Armenian  mob  in  Yuzgat  attacked  the  police, 
and  in  the  fight  the  police  were  overpowered 
after  thejr  had  killed  80  and  wounaed  50  rioters. 
The  United  States  diplomatic  and  consular 
authorities  have  several  times  interceded  in  be- 
half of  Armenians  who  are  American  citizens 
when  they  have  been  imprisoned  in  Turkey  on 
the  charge  of  seditious  practices,  usually  with 
the  result  of  their  being  released  and  expelled 
from  the  country  on  condition  that  they  snould 
never  return.  In  consequence  of  the  disturb- 
ances at  Yuzgat,  which  were  renewed  when  a 
commission  came  from  Constantinople  to  inves- 
tigate, a  great  number  of  persons  were  arrested 
in  the  province  of  Sivas.  During  April,  5  men 
were  executed  and  many  more  were  sentenced 
to  prison  for  the  Yuzgat  affair.  Near  the  end  of 
the  month  the  Mufti  of  Yuzgat  was  found 
hanged,  and  pinned  to  his  sleeve  was  a  note  say- 
ing that  this  was  the  first  installment  of  the 
debt  of  the  Armenians  to  Turkish  officials. 


More  serious  troubles  occurred  about  250  miles 
east  of  Sivas,  later,  in  the  district  of  Sassun,  near 
Mush,  where  the  Armenians  and  their  Mussul- 
man neighbors  are  more  lawless,  and  where  the 
taxgatherers,  many  of  them  Kurds,  are  extor- 
tioners, and  brigandage  is  common.  The  Turk- 
ish Government  stationed  a  large  force  of  troops 
on  the  confines  of  this  district  when  the  Arme- 
nian agitation  began  to  bear  fruit  there.  Towanl 
the  end  of  July,  according  to  an  official  Turkish 
statement,  the  men  of  10  Armenian  villages 
having  formed  bands  and  armed  themselves  with 
guns,  Knives,  and  hatchets  at  the  instigation  of 
an  agitator  named  Hampartzum,  attacked  the 
tribe  of  Delikan,  killing  some  men,  and  after- 
ward the  Bekirah  and  Badikan  tribes,  and  rav- 
ished women  and  tortured  and  massacred  the 
men  in  these  Armenian  villages ;  after  which  they 
ravaged  and  burned  villages  inhabited  by  Mus- 
sulmans until  they  were  dispersed  by  Turkish 
troops,  and  their  leaders,  Hampartzum  and  the 
priest  Mighirditich,  were  arrested.  The  refusal 
of  the  people  of  the  district  to  pay  taxes  and  the 
unwonted  zeal  of  the  authorities  in  collecting 
them,  prompted  by  the  rebellious  attitude  of  the 
Armenians,  soon  brought  them  into  sharper  con- 
flict with  the  sovereign  power,  and  roused  the 
hopes  of  the  military  commander,  Zeki  Pasha, 
that  the  expected  Armenian  insurrection  would 
be  started  here,  affording  him  the  opportunity 
of  gaining  distinction  by  suppressing  it.  The 
farming  population  had  been  accustomed  to  pay 
the  local  Kurdish  beys  in  service  and  in  kind  for 
protection  and  immunity  not  only  from  Kurd- 
ish raids  but  from  imperial  taxation.  When, 
therefore,  the  taxgatherers  came  with  guards  of 
irregular  Kurdish  soldiers  and  began  roughly  to 
distrain  for  taxes,  Kurds  and  Armenians  com- 
bined and  drove  away  the  soldiery.  The  revolt 
spread  among  the  Armenians  until  they  mus- 
tered a  force  of  3,000,  intent  upon  reprisals 
against  the  Kurdish  gendarmes  who  had  invaded 
their  houses  and  committed  acts  of  violence,  and 
determined  to  defend  their  homes  and  property. 
They  were  inflamed  with  the  spirit  of  revolution 
and  nationalism  by  Bohazian,  alias  Mourah,  a 
graduate  of  an  American  Protestant  mission 
school,  and  by  other  agitators.  On  Aug.  27  the 
Kurdish  irregulars  encountered  the  rebels  and 
killed  300.  The  military  authorities  became  more 
determined  and  energetic  in  their  support  of  the 
police  and  the  taxgatherers.  The  regular  troops, 
however,  did  not  move  until,  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  local  authorities,  they  were  ordered  by  the 
Central  Government  to  intervene. 

Kurdish  soldiers,  with  legal  authority  or  with- 
out, drove  off  a  large  number  of  cattle  in  the 
night  of  Sept.  18.  The  Armenians  gave  chase, 
and  a  bloody  affray  followed  in  which  3  Kurds 
and  2  Armenians  were  killed.  The  Armenians 
recovered  their  cattle,  and  the  Kurds  complained 
to  the  authorities.  Gendarmes  and  soldiers  were 
sent,  who  searched  houses  and  were  guilty  of  acts 
of  rapine  and  violation.  The  Armenians,  to  avoid 
arrest  or  fearing  a  massacre,  betook  themselves 
to  the  mountains.  It  was  noised  abroad  that 
they  were  in  open  rebellion.  Zeki  Pasha,  the 
Mushir  commanding  the  troops  at  Erzingan,  re- 
ceived orders  from  Constantinople  to  proceed  with 
regular  troops  into  the  district  and  suppress  what 
was  represented  to  be  a  widespread  revolt.    The 
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Hamidieh,  a  regiment  of  Kurdish  cavalry  lately 
enrolled,  surrounded  the  Armenian  position  ana 
closed  in  upon  them,  killing  all,  about  750.  When 
the  regular  Turkish  infantry  arrived  there  was 
little  for  them  to  do  except  to  establish  a  cordon 
round  the  scene  of  the  disturbance. 

The  military  and  police  precautions  against 
the  transmission  of  news  and  complaints  from 
the  scene  of  the  disorders  gave  the  Armenian 
revolutionists  a  chance  to  spread  through  the 
world  extravagant  reports.  They  said  that  Zeki 
Pasha  had  instructions  from  Constantinople  to 
exterminate  the  p^eople  of  the  district;  that  he 
horiified  the  Turkish  soldiers  by  ordering  women 
to  be  violated  and,  unless  they  embracea  Islam, 
to  be  slain,  and  all  the  children  to  be  slain ;  that 
individual  soldiers  were  heard  to  boast  of  having 
killed  hundreds;  that  revolting  tortures  were 

Eracticed,  churches  desecrated,  and  villages 
umed;  that  the  soldiers  refused  to  obey  the 
inhuman  orders  until  they  were  threatened  with 
punishment ;  that  infants  were  thrown  into  the 
river ;  that  the  Turkish  soldiers  killed  Kurds  who 
refused  to  help  them  kill  the  Christians;  that  the 
commanding  officer  selected  female  slaves  for  his 
own  harem ;  that  Armenian  women  had  defended 
a  town  after  the  men  had  betaken  themselves  to 
the  mountains  and  had  finally  leaped  to  their 
death  from  the  wall  to  preserve  tneir  religion 


and  their  honor;  that  6.000,  afterward  that  10,- 
000,  had  been  massacred. 

The  Turkish  Government  reported  that  no  per- 
son had  been  killed  except  with  arms  in  his  hands. 
When  the  British  consul  at  Van,  Mr.  Ilalward. 
reported  that  there  was  ground  for  an  investigar 
tion  of  the  action  of  the  Turks  bv  the  powers,  the 
Turkish  Government  appointed  commissioners 
to  go  to  Kurdistan  and  mvestigat«  the  affair  on 
the  spot  The  British  Government  had  at  first 
entertained  the  idea  of  an  independent  inquiry 
bv  the  treaty  powers,  and  afterward,  when  this 
plan  was  abandoned,  was  willing  to  have  an 
American  representative  present  to  control  and 
report  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Turkish  com- 
mission. President  Cleveland  would  not  agree 
to  this.  The  Porte  invited  the  signatory  pow- 
ers to  send  delegates  to  hear  the  testimonT  and 
take  part  in  the  investigation.  The  British,  the 
French,  the  Russian,  and  afterward  the  Italian 
governments  accepted  the  proposition.  The 
American  Government  was  also  invited,  and  the 
President  instructed  Consul  Milo  Jewett  to  ac- 
company the  commission  and  draw  up  a  report 
on  tne  evidence  for  the  information  of  his  Qov- 
emment  But  when  the  Porte  refused  to  allow 
him  to  be  present  as  an  independent  observer, 
the  United  States  Government  declined  to  take 
any  part  with  European  representatives. 
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UNITARIANS.  The  fifteenth  session  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other 
Christian  Churches  was  held  in  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  beginning  Sept.  24.  The  Hon. 
George  F.  Hoar,  chosen  to  succeed  the  Hon. 
George  William  Curtis,  deceased,  presided.  The 
report  of  the  council  showed  that  44  clergymen 
had  been  received  since  the  previous  meeting 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  churches.  Measures 
had  been  taken  for  securing  a  collection  of  con- 
temporary Unitarian  literature,  so  far  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  work  of  the  American  press.  A  regu- 
lar correspondence  had  been  kept  up  with  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  of  whicn  the  result  was  a 
large  collection  of  current  publications,  carefully 
arranged  and  indexed.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  Unitarian  churches  was  in  a  rather  larpr 
proportion  than  the  increase  in  the  population 
of  the  country ;  and  it  was  inferred  from  the  re- 
turns made  to  the  Sunday  School  Society  that 
there  was  also  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  uniting  with  the  Church. 
During  the  last  three  years  the  divinity  school 
of  Harvard  University  had  furnished  21  men  to 
the  Unitarian  pulpit,  the  Meadville  Theological 
School  19.  Among  the  suggestions  offered  by 
the  council  for  the  consideration  of  the  churches 
was  one  that  it  would  be  desirable  if  the  local 
conferences  or  missionary  superintendents  could 
arrange  some  plan  by  whicn  men  and  women 
who  wish  may  join  the  Unitarian  Church  of 
America  even  though  they  have  no  local  Uni- 
tarian congregation  near  them.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  the  directors  of  the  local  confer- 
ences should  see  that  every  confei*ence  meeting 
has  some  definite  Christian  work  in  hand,  such 


as  the  establishment  of  churches  or  conj^rega- 
tiohs  of  people,  few  or  many,  who  are  willing  to 
work  together  **  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom." 
Special  report*  were  made  by  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  of  the  condition  of  the  Uni- 
tarian churches  in  the  Middle  States  and  Can- 
ada, in  the  Southern  States,  in  the  central  West, 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  of  the  Western  Unita- 
rian Conference ;  and  of  the  National  Alliance, 
or  Women's  General  Association  for  Missionary 
and  Benevolent  Work.  A  committee  had  been 
appointed  by  order  of  the  preceding  conference 
to  consider  all  the  proposals  with  respect  to  the 
preamble  and  Constitution  of  the  National  Con- 
lerence,  and  publish  a  report  six  months  before 
the  present  meetmg.  Tne  revised  constitution 
prepared  by  this  committee  came  before  the  con- 
ference on  a  Special  report  by  the  committee,  and 
was  amended  and  adopted.  The  most  impor- 
tant features  of  the  document  are  the  preamble 
and  the  first  article,  which,  as  amended  and 
adopted,  read : 

The  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Otlier  Christian 
Churches  wiw  formed  in  the  year  1865  with  the  pur- 
poBe  of  strengthening  the  Churches  and  eocieUes 
which  should  unite  in  it  for  more  and  better  work  for 
the  kingdt^m  of  God.  The«e  Churches  accept  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus,  holding,  in  accordance  witli  his  teach- 
ing, that  practical  religion  is  summed  up  in  love  to 
(rod  and  love  to  man.  The  conference  recognizes 
the  fact  that  ite  constituency  is  congregational  m  tra- 
dition and  polity.  Therefore  it  declares  that  notli- 
ing  in  this  constitution  is  to  be  considered  as  an  au- 
thoritative test,  and  we  cordially  invite  to  our  work- 
ing fellowship  any  who,  while  differing  from  us  in 
belief,  are  in  general  sympathy  with  our  spirit  and 
our  practical  aims. 
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Artiolb  I.  The  Churches  and  other  organizations 
here  represented  unite  themselves  in  a  common  body 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian 
and  Other  Christian  Churches. 

The  conference,  holding  that  the  bestowment 
of  Government  funds  for  the  suoport  of  enter- 
prises conducted  by  religious  bodies  is  opoosed 
to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  requested  the 
directors  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  surrenderinff  all 
Government  aid  for  its  school  at  the  Crow 
agency  as  soon  as  the  arrangements  can  con- 
veniently be  made.  It  also  expressed  its  sense 
that  the  United  States  Government  should  pro- 
vide industrial  and  common-school  education 
for  the  10,000  Indian  children  not  enrolled 
in  any  schools.  A  resolution  was  passed  de- 
nouncing lynching,  the  "willing  failure  of 
public  officers"  to  protect  accused  persons 
against  it,  and  the  neglect  of  citizens  to  support 
their  officers  in  repressing  it.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  assist  the  First  Church  of  Plym- 
outh, Mass.,  the  church  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
in  securing  funds  needed  for  building  a  new 
church  in  place  of  the  one  recently  burned. 

British  Unitarians.— The  annual  meetings 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unit4iriaQ  Associa- 
tion were  opened  in  London,  May  15,  with  an 
address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martineau  on  "  Theo- 
logical study  for  Young  People."  The  treasurer's 
report  showed  that  the  income  of  the  associa- 
tion from  subscriptions,  gifts,  sales  of  books,  be- 
quests, dividends,  and  all  other  sources,  had 
amounted  to  £7,551.  The  report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  testified  to  greatly  increased 
activity  in  all  departments,  but  especially  in  the 
association's  publishing  business.  District  mis- 
sionaries hacl  been  appointed  for  several  new 
** provinces"  in  England  and  Wales.  Special 
mention  was  made  of  Unitarian  mission  work  in 
Sweden,  India,  and  Japan.  A  great  demand 
had  been  made  for  the  works  of  Dr.  Channing, 
and  more  than  176,000  tracts  and  3,316  books 
had  been  distributed.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
condemning  the  recent  action  of  a  majority  of 
the  London  School  Board  in  adopting  a  circular 
to  teachers  specifying  certain  theological  doc- 
trines which  must  henceforth  be  taught;  pro- 
t.esting  against  any  such  instruction  as  an  out- 
rage upon  the  minds  of  the  children,  as  involving 
a  religious  test  which  no  school  board  had  a 
right  to  impose  upon  its  teachers,  and  as  intro- 
ducing the  teaching  of  sectarian  dogmas  at  the 
public  expense ;  thanking  the  minority  on  the 
board  for  the  resolute  way  in  which  they  had 
opposed  this  measure;  and  calling  upon  all 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  "  to  unite  in 
condemning  a  policy  which,  if  finally  carried 
out  in  London,  must  inevitably  lead  to  dissen- 
sion throughout  the  country  and  arrest  the 
progress  of  national  education."  Other  resolu- 
tions condemned  lynching  in  the  United  States, 
and  favored  the  opening  of  museums  on  Sun- 
day, Welsh  disestablishment,  and  international 
peace  and  disarmament.  Papers  were  read  and 
discussed  on  '*  Pioneer  Work  at  Uome "  and 
••  Mission  Work  in  Non-Christian  Countries." 
The  postal  missions  were  reported  to  include 
about  1,000  correspondents  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  Sunday  School  Association 
reported  the  expenditure  of  £1,543  during  the 


year,  while  the  sales  had  realized  £869.  A 
gratuitous  distribution  of  biblical  manuals  and 
other  publications  had  been  made  to  head  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  of  coUe^,  etc. 

The  fifth  triennial  National  Conference  of 
Unitarians  and  others  belonging  to  nonsub- 
scribing  churches  met  in  Manchester,  April  10, 
Mr.  James  Beard,  M.  P.,  presided.  Among  the 
visiting  delegates  were  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Hocart, 
pastor  of  the  Liberal  Church  in  Brussels,  and 
the  Rev.  C.  Eliot^  of  the  United  States.  Baron 
Schiokler,  of  the  French  Protestant  Churches, 
and  Dr.  Grindall  Reynolds,  of  the  United  States, 
sent  letters  of  sympathy.  "  Congregations  and 
Colleges  and  their  Mutual  Relations,"  **  The 
Churches  and  the  Poor,"  and  other  subjects 
were  discussed. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  CHURCH.  I.  Lib- 
eral Braneli. — The  statistical  reports  of  this 
Church  for  1894  give  it.  in  the  United  States, 
2,186  minist«rs,  4,097  churches,  and  215,718 
communicants;  in  Canada,  12  ministers,  38 
churches,  and  1,418  communicants;  in  6er- 
manv,  8  ministers,  17  churches,  and  765  com- 
municants ;  in  Africa,  20  ministers,  55  churches, 
and  5,742  communicants ;  in  all,  2,176  ministers, 
4#07  churches,  and  223,638  communicants. 

The  twenty- third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Church  Erection  Society  was  held  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  May  11.  The  treasurer's  report  showed 
that  the  receipts  for  the  vear  had  been  $8,815,  and 
that  loans  of  $6,568  had  been  made  to  churches. 
The  collections  of  the  society  since  1873  had  ag- 
gregated $41,780.  The  society  det«rmined  to 
make  the  building  of  a  church  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  a  general  Church  enterprise,  and  took 
measures  to  support  it.  The  officers  of  the 
board  and  the  bishops  were  requested  to  urge 
the  people  to  pay  at  least  an  average  of  10  cents 
a  member  for  church-erection  pnrposes,  and  the 
annual  conferences  were  asked  to  make  their 
apportionments  on  that  basis. 

The  Board  of  Education  met  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
May  4.  The  report  showed  that  the  year  had 
been  one  of  general  success  in  the  work.  The 
board  had  received  $2,748,  and  had  aided  36 
beneficiaries,  in  sums  ranging  from  $20  to  $150 
each.  The  Church  was  operating  14  schools — 
8  colleges,  5  academies,  and  the  theological 
seminary — with  an  attendance  of  2,308  stu- 
dents in  all  the  departments,  157  of  whom  were 
studying  for  the  mmistry.  The  institutions  had 
24  buildings,  which  with  their  grounds  were 
valued  at  $313,235;  total  productive  endow- 
ment, $289,942  ;  unproductive  endowment,  $65,- 
058;  amount  of  indebtedness,  $298,800;  total 
available  contingent  assets,  $177,310.  Funds 
were  secured  during  the  year  of  $85,000  for 
Otterbein  Universitv  and  $35,000  for  Western 
College,  relieving  those  institutions  from  em- 
barrassing indebtedness. 

The  publishing  ayent  reported  that  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  publishmg  house  for  the  year  had 
been  $210,055,  of  which  $26,627  was  borrowed 
money,  and  the  expenditures  $206,198.  The 
net  assets  of  the  establishment  were  estimated  at 
$333,204,  showing  a  net  gain  during  the  year  of 
$7,298.  The  actual  profits  for  the  year  were 
$13,303. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Missions  for  the 
'year  had  been  $40,821,  and  the  expenditures 
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$40,676.  Of  the  expenditures,  110,801  went  to 
Africa,  $2,261  to  Grermany,  $5,914  to  frontier, 
and  $3,374  to  home  missions. 

Communication  was  opened  during  the  year 
with  ministers  of  different  denominations  in  the 
South  sympathizing  in  belief  with  the  United 
Brethren,  the  result  of  which  was  a  convention 
held  in  December,  in  connection  with  a  special 
session  of  the  Tennessee  Conference  of  the  de- 
nomination at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Six  ministers 
were  received  into  the  Conference.  3  new  pre- 
siding elder's  districts  were  defined,  and  a  new 
Church  paper,  "  The  Southern  Telescope,"  was 
established  as  the  organ  of  the  Southern  work. 

II.  Conservative  Branch,  or  Old  Consti- 
tution.— According  to  the  latest  statistical  re- 
ports this  branch  of  the  Church  has  550  min- 
isters, 800  churches,  and  30,000  communicants. 
The  principal  events  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  year's  history  of  the  denomination  are 
the  publication  of  a  new  hymnal :  advance  in  all 
departments  of  Church  work,  with  increased 
collections;  and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
mis.sion  at  Danville,  Imperreh  Territory,  West 
Africa. 

UNITED  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH.  The 
first  General  Conference  of  the  United  Evangfl- 
ical  Church  met  pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  the 
East  Pennsylvania  Conference,  formerlv  of  the 
Evangelical  Association,  in  Naperville,  111.,  Nov. 
29.  Delegates  were  present  from  the  East  Penn- 
sylvania, Central  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg,  Il- 
linois, Des  Moines,  and  Ohio  Conferences.  A 
committee  on  the  present  status  of  the  Church 
presented  the  following  report:  "  1.  We,  the  so- 
called  minority  of  the  Evangelical  Association  of 
North  America,  but  now,  by  action  of  the  annual 
conferences  here  represented,  the  United  Evan- 
gelical Church,  have  all  along  held  the  attitude 
of  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  Discipline  of 
our  Church,  and  have  stood  unflinchingly  for 
principle,  law,  and  order,  regardless  of  any  and 
all  adverse  circumstances. 

"  2.  We  deprecate  the  division  of  our  Church, 
which  was  brought  about  by  unwarrantable  as- 
sumption of  power  exercised  by  those  in  olBcial 
position,  who  have  been  the  leaders  in  the  so- 
called  majority  faction  of  the  Evangelical  Asso- 
ciation, in  that  they  refused  to  submit  to  the 
findings  of  duly  constituted  trial  conferences; 
and  further,  in  that  they  assumed  to  expel  min- 
isters and  members,  and  even  in  one  instance  an 
entire  annual  conference,  without  trial,  thereby 
pervertine  the  spirit  and  polity  of  the  (yhurch. 

**  For  these  reasons,  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  the  so-called  majority  faction  refused  to 
arbitrate  the  differences  existing  between  the 
parties  to  the  controversy,  we  hold  the  so-called 
majority  faction  responsible  for  the  division  of 
the  Church. 

**3.  The  Philadelphia  General  Conference 
which  convened  Oct.  1,  1891,  was  called  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  Consti- 
tution and  Discipline  (pages  56  and  71),  and  con- 
sisted of  properly  qualified  delegates  and  mem- 
bers, as  provided  by  said  discipline. 

**  4.  By  virtue  of  these  and  other  considera- 
tions, we  hold  that  the  validity  of  our  present 
status  in  reference  to  annual  conferences  and 
their  organizations,  and  that  respecting  all  the 
conference  and  general  ('hurch  officers  in  their 


several  relations,  is  recognized,  entitling  them  to 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  their  respective 
trusts ;  the  same  holdin|^  true  also  of  every  local 
society  and  its  organization  in  the  several  annual 
conferences  or  as  identified  with  the  Church. 

•*  5.  The  concurrent  call  of  the  several  annual 
conferences  of  the  Church  convening  this  body 
at  this  time  and  place  is  fully  justified  by  the 
condition  of  circumstances  under  which  we  are 
placed.  Under  this  call  we  are  now  assembled 
as  the  first  General  Conference  of  the  United 
Evangelical  Church  for  the  transaction  of  such 
business  as  may  properly  come  before  such  a 
body  in  the  interest  of  the  Church." 

The  General  Conference  then  proceeded  to  the 
enactment  of  the  legislation  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  organization  of  the  Church,  making 
such  changes  from  the  constitution  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Association  as  seemed  called  for  by  the 
new  position  in  which  constituent  annual  con- 
ferences were  placed. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  a  federal 
republic  in  North  Anjerica.  The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  four  years  by 
electors  equal  in  each  State  to  the  number  of 
its  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
usage  being  to  choose  electors  by  popular  vote 
who  are  already  pledged  to  vote  for  presidential 
candidates  selected  in  general  party  conventions 
by  the  delegates  of  local  party  conventions.  The 
legislative  power  is  exercised  bv  the  Cong^ress, 
consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  llouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Senators,  2  from  each  of  the 
44  Stat/cs,  are  elected  for  six  years  by  the  State 
Legislatures.  The  House  of  Keprcsentatives  ha:> 
356  members,  who  are  elected  for  two  years  by 
the  direct  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  of  each 
State  from  the  single  congressional  districts 
into  which  the  State  is  divided  under  the  appor- 
tionment enacted  by  Congress  after  each  de- 
cennial census.  Universal  adult  male  suffrage 
has  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  States. 

The  Administration.— On  March  27  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  vetoed  the  Bland  bill  for  coining 
the  seigniorage,  on  the  ground  of  the  ambiguity 
of  its  wording  and  on  grounds  of  public  policy, 
which  were,  that  the  increase  of  the  silver  cur- 
rency, unaccompanied  by  provisions  for  main- 
taining a  safe  gold  reserve,  was  contrary  to 
sound  principles  of  finance  and  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  retrogression  both  at  home  and 
abroad  and  result  in  the  new  silver  certificates 
being  presented  for  gold,  arresting  the  recovery 
from  tne  business  depression.  Though  the  time 
for  the  registration  of  Chinese  residents  in  the 
United  States  expired  on  May  3  no  steps  were 
taken  to  deport  those  who  had  neglected  to  reg- 
ister, as  no  means  had  been  provided  for  the 
purpose.  On  Sept.  27  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation  granting  a  general  amnesty  to 
Mormons  who  were  under  sentence  for  polygamy. 

The  Judiciary.— Edward  D.  White,  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  was  nominated  by  the  President 
for  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
his  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
on  Feb.  19,  the  names  of  William  B.  Ilomblower 
and  Wheeler  II.  Peckham,  both  of  New  York, 
having  previously  been  rejected. 

Edward  D.  "White  was  bom  in  Lafourche,  La.,  in 

,  1846.    He  Berved  in  the  Confederate  anny  during  the 

civil  war.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868.    He 
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was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1874,  and  was  ap- 
pointed an  Aasociate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana  in  1878.  In  1891  he  was  elected  a  United 
States  Senator,  and  was  recognized  by  his  colleagues 
as  a  constitutional  jurist  or  superior  ability.  His 
moat  noted  speech  was  one  condemning  the  anti- 
option  bill. 

Foreigrn  Relations. — ^The  United  States 
Chilian  claims  commission  expired  by  limitation 
of  time  on  April  9,  after  awarding  damages  to 
the  amount  oi  $240,000  against  Chili,  but  leav- 
ing a  number  of  claims  not  yet  adjudicated. 
The  United  States  minister  at  Brussels  endeav- 
ored to  convince  the  Belgian  Government  that 
the  supervision  and  inspection  under  the  laws 
were  suflBcient  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  dis- 
eased cattle  and  unwholesome  meat,  and  that  the 
restrictions  upon  importations  into  Belgium  were 
needless  and  harmful.  In  October  Secretary 
Gresham  protested  against  recent  regulations  of 
the  German  Government  by  which  the  importa- 
tion of  American  cattle  and  dressed  meat  into 
Germany  was  prohibited  on  the  ground  that 
tuberculosis  ana  pleuro-pneumonia  were  preva- 
lent in  the  United  States,  and  that  there  was  no 
adequate  system  of  Government  inspection  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  diseased  animals  or  carcasses. 
The  French,  Austrian,  and  Spanish  governments 
later  adopted  similar  regulations  justified  by  the 
supposed  existence  of  Texas  fever  or  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  American  herds,  and  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  the  United  States  offered 
f)roofs  to  show  that  this  was  a  groundless  sus- 
picion. The  German  Government  protested 
:igainst  the  provision  of  the  customs  tariff  act 
which  imposes  a  discriminating  duty  of  one 
tenth  of  1  per  cent,  a  pound  upon  sugars  com- 
ing from  countries  thai  pay  an  export  bounty, 
claiming  that  it  contravenes  the  treaty  of  1828 
with  Prussia. 

A  new  treaty  with  China  was  concluded  at 
Washington,  on  March  17, 1894,  regularizing  the 
later  acts  of  Congress  restricting  Chinese  im- 
migration. The  treaty,  which  runs  ten  years, 
absolutely  prohibits  the  immigration  of  Chinese 
laborers,  while  allowing  the  return  of  any  regis- 
tered Chinese  laborer  who  has  a  lawful  wife, 
child,  or  parent  in  the  United  States,  or  prop- 
erty or  deots  due  him  to  the  amount  of  $1,000, 
provided  he  has  deposited  with  the  collector  of 
customs,  before  leaving  the  United  States,  a  de- 
scription of  his  family,  property,  or  debts,  and 
received  a  certificate  of  his  right  to  return.  Ilis 
right  to  return  is  limited  to  one  year,  but  may 
be  extended  for  one  year  more  by  reason  of 
sickness  or  other  cause  of  disability,  if  such  fact 
is  certified  by  the  Chinese  consul.  Chinese  offi- 
cials, teachers,  students,  merchants,  or  travelers 
for  curiosity  or  pleasure  are  allowed  to  enter  the 
United  States  on  producing  a  certificate  from 
their  Government  or  the  Government  under 
which  they  have  last  resided,  viseed  by  the  dip- 
lomatic or  consular  representative  of  the  United 
States.  Chinese  laborers  continue  to  enjoy  the 
right  of  transit  across  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Chinese  laborers  or  Chinese  of  any  class, 
residing  permanently  or  temporarily  in  the 
United  States,  shall  have  the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  and  all  rights  given  to  citizens  of 
the  most  favored  nation,  excepting  the  right  of 
naturalization. 


The  Chinese  Government  will  not  object  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  acts  of  Congress  requir- 
ing Chinese  laborers  to  be  registered,  and  recip- 
rocally the  United  States  Government  recognizes 
the  right  of  the  Government  of  China  to  enact 
and  enforce  similar  laws  for  the  registration  of 
American  laborers  residing  in  China.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  further  agrees  to 
furnish  annually  to  the  Government  of  China 
registers  or  reports  showing  the  full  name,  age, 
occupation,  and  place  of  residence  of  all  other 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  Including  mis- 
sionaries, residing  both  within  and  without  the 
treaty  ports  of  China,  not  including  diplomatic 
or  other  officers  of  the  United  States  residing  or 
traveling  in  China  upon  official  business,  to- 
gether with  their  body  and  household  servants. 

A  commercial  and  reciprocity  treaty  was  made 
with  Japan,  abandoning  the  ri^ht  of  extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction,  and  releasmg  that  country 
from  irksome  engagements  limiting  its  right  to 
levy  import  duties. 

An  agreement  with  Great  Britain  concerning 
the  enforcement  by  United  States  and  British 
naval  commanders  of  the  regulations  approved 
by  the  Paris  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  for  the 
protection  of  seal  life  in  Bering  Sea  was  reached 
early  in  the  year.  In  settlement  of  all  damages 
due  to  Canadian  sealers  that,  according  to  the 
decision  of  the  Paris  Arbitration  Commission, 
were  illegally  seized  by  Government  vessels  in 
Bering  Sea,  the  Secretary  of  State  offered  the 
lump  sum  of  $425,000.  subject  to  the  sanction 
of  Congress,  and*  the  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Parliament.  A  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  Russia  by  which  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment accepts  the  arrangements  made  at 
Paris  regarding  a  close  season,  and  the  United 
States  and  Russia  agree  that  there  shall  be  no 
sealing  within  10  miles  of  the  Russian  coast  or 
within  30  miles  of  Commandery  and  Robbins 
islands,  the  Russian  rookeries,  besides  Russia, 
only  Prance  and  Portugal  have  signified  their 
adherence  to  the  regulations  of  the  Paris  tri- 
bunal. 

Surveyors  were  employed  in  1894  in  a  prelim- 
inary survey  of  the  boundary  between  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska.  Under  the  boundary 
treaty  made  bv  Russia  and  Great  Britain  in 
1825  the  line  \)egins  at  the  southernmost  point 
of  Prince  of  Wales  island,  in  54°  40'  of  north 
latitude,  between  131°  and  133°  of  west  longitude, 
runs  north  along  Portland  Channel  to  56°  of 
north  latitude,  thence  follows  the  summit  of 
the  mountains  parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as 
their  intersection  with  141°  of  west  longitude, 
and  then  runs  along  that  meridian  up  to  the 
Frozen  Ocean.  Whenever  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  that  extend  in  a  direct  parallel  to 
the  coast  from  56°  of  north  latitude  to  the  point 
of  intersection  of  141°  of  west  longitude,  shall 
prove  to  be  at  the  distance  of  more  than  10 
marine  leagues  from  the  ocean,  the  line  is  to 
follow  the  windings  of  the  coast  at  a  distance  of 
10  marine  leagues  therefrom.  A  preparatory 
examination  of  the  question  of  the  protection  of 
the  food  fist  in  the  contiguous  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  has  been  begun. 

During  the  tension  that  arose  between  Brazil 
and  Portugal  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of 
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Admiral  da  Gama  the  friendly  offices  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  those  coun- 
tries were  exerted  for  the  {Protection  of  the  sub- 
jects of  either  within  the  territory  of  the  other. 
The  Government  of  Brazil  declared  its  intention 
to  terminate,  Jan.  1,  1895,  the  reciprocity  ar- 
rangements, which  had  been  abrogated  in  the 
United  States  by  the  new  tariff  act.  When  war 
brolce  out  between  China  and  Japan  the  govern- 
ments of  those  countries  each  requested  that  the 
agents  of  the  United  States  should,  within  proper 
limits,  afford  protection  to  its  subjects  in  the 
other's  territory,  and  this  office  was  accepted  and 
fulfilled.  An  s^eement  was  reached  with  Ecua- 
dor for  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of  the  dis- 
pute growing  out  of  proceedings  against  Emilio 
Santos,  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  Government  has  renewed  its 
endeavors  to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Vene- 
zuela, and  to  induce  them  to  refer  to  arbitration 
the  dispute  about  the  boundary  between  Vene- 
zuela and  British  Guiana.  A  notice  of  forfeiture 
of  the  concession  for  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  on 
technical  grounds,  was  recalled  by  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  in  response  to  representations 
from  Washington.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  refrained  from  pressing  long- 
standing claims  against  Peru,  in  view  of  her  diffi- 
culties. The  ambassador  at  St.  ^*etersburg  in- 
terceded in  behalf  of  a  naturalized  citizen  named 
Krzeminski,  arrested  in  Poland  in  the  summer, 
who  died  while  efforts  for  his  release  were  in 
progress.  Mexico  has  offered  to  pay  an  indem- 
nity for  the  murder  of  Leon  Baldwin  in  1887. 
The  Mora  case,  a  subject  of  controversy  with 
Spain,  has  not  been  settled.  Other  claims  against 
Spain  the  Government  at  Washington  offers  to 
arbitrate.  Strong  representations  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  arbitrary  and  sometimes 
illegal  penalties  levied  on  the  cargoes  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  trading  with  Cuba,  for  trivial  clerical 
errors  in  manifests  or  bills  of  lading.  The  peace 
negotiations  in  Japan,  Hawaiian  change  of  gov- 
ernment, the  Bluefields  incident,  the  escape  of 
Salvadorean  refugees,  the  rebellion  in  Samoa,  and 
the  Armenian  troubles  raised  difficult  questions 
for  the  Department  of  State,  and  were  the  sub- 
ject of  diplomatic  correspondence  (see  China, 
Hawaii,  Nicaragua.  Salvador,  Samoa,  and 
Turkey). 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  the  imports 
of  merchandise  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1894,  was  $654,994,622,  compared  with  $866,400,- 
922  in  the  preceding  year.  The  value  of  the  im- 
ports subject  to  duty  was  $275,199,086,  compared 
with  $421,856,711 ;  of  articles  free  of  duty,  $379,- 
795,536.  The  value  of  merchandi;^  imported 
direct  from  foreign  countries  was  $617,840,920; 
imported  through  exterior  ports  without  ap- 
praisement, $37,153.702 ;  entered  for  immediate 
consumption,  $559,689.443 ;  entered  for  ware- 
house, $95,305,179.  The  imports  brought  in  cars 
and  other  land  vehicles  were  valued  at  $29,623.- 
095,  against  $44,121,094  in  1893:  brought  in 
American  steam  vessels,  $69,174,077,  against 
$74,984,370;  brought  in  American  sailing  ves- 
sels, $52,387,116,  against  $52,111,064;  brought 
in  foreign  st«am  vessels,  $466,219,183,  against 
$649.544,755 :  brought  in  foreign  sailing  vessels, 
$37,591,151,  against  $45,639,639.     The  animals 


free  of  duty  of  greatest  value  were  horses,  1,516 
in  number,  valued  at  $886,157.  The  value  of 
American  distilled  spirits  returned  was  $910,526; 
of  other  articles  of  American  production  returned 
free  of  duty,  $2,543.924 ;  of  works  of  American 
artists,  $2^,810.  The  imports  of  asphaltum 
were  $208,883  in  value :  hemlock  bark,  $248,349 ; 
bolting  cloths.  $194,682;  books,  maps,  and  en- 
gravings, $1,875,286.  Among  the  chemicals, 
drugs,  and  dves  free  of  duty,  the  imports  of 
alizarin  were  8,959.572  pounds,  valued  at  $722.- 
265 ;  of  argol,  22,878,180  pounds,  value  $1,504,- 
200;  of  cinchona  and  other  bark  from  which 
quinine  is  extracted,  2,497,439  pounds,  value 
$148,249;  of  cochineal,  104,284  pounds,  value 
$28,124;  of  logwood,  58,705  tons,  value  $1,818.- 
876;  of  gum  arable,  1,089,589  pounds,  value 
$108,868;  of  crude  camphor,  1,828,982  pounds, 
value  $809,407;  of  gambler,  27,897.460  pounds, 
value  $981,829;  of  shellac,  4.868,681  pounds, 
value  $996,706 ;  value  of  other  gums,  $2,783,420; 
quantity  of  indigo,  1,718,584  pounds,  value  $1,- 
218,576 ;  of  licorice  root,  70.158,301  pounds,  value 
$1,209,728 ;  of  chloride  of  lime,  81,610,468  pounds, 
value  $1,607,076 ;  value  of  mineral  waters,  $356,- 
416;  quantity  of  crude  opium,  716,881  pounds, 
value  $1,691,914;  of  chlorate  of  potash,  4,131,- 
180  pounds,  value  $520,571 ;  of  muriate  of  pot- 
ash, 81.611,488  pounds,  value  $1,280,795;  of  po- 
tassium nitrate,  9,671,217  pounds,  value  $251,418; 
value  of  other  potash,  $548,716;  Quantity  of 
sulphate  of  quinia  and  other  alkaloids  and  salts 
of  cinchona,  2,485,490  ounces,  value  $488,929 ;  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  88,079  tons,  value  $2,785,048;  of 
crude  sulphur,  88,965  tons,  value  $1,887,900;  of 
vanilla  beans,  171,556  pounds,  value  $727,853: 
value  of  all  other  chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes; 
$4,480,116.  The  import  of  ivory  was  128,843 
pounds,  valued  at  $874,685 ;  the  value  of  vege- 
table ivory,  $101,397.  Of  unground  chicory  root 
7,951,045  pounds  were  imported,  value  $16i8,892. 
The  quantity  of  cacao  was  17,684,779  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,402,382.  The  imports  of  coffee  for 
the  year  were  581,705.072  pounds,  of  the  value  of 
$87,173,108.  The  value  of  unmanufactured  cork 
bark  was  $985,918.  Raw  cotton  was  imported 
to  the  amount  of  27,896,788  pounds,  value  $3,- 
010,205.  The  value  of  farinaceous  substances 
was  $220,462 ;  of  guano,  $96,606 :  of  crude  phos- 
phates, $114,799:  of  other  fertilizers,  $927,889. 
The  values  of  fruits  and  nuts  free  of  duty  were: 
Bananas,  $5,122,508 :  cocoanuts,  $786,777;  cur- 
rants, $774,802;  dates,  $387,586;  all  others,  $1,- 
820,274.  Fur  skins  and  undressed  furs  were 
imported  of  the  value  of  $2,641,205 ;  hair,  $839,- 
972 ;  straw  hats  and  bonnets  and  materials,  $2.- 
017,678;  goatskins,  $8,170,568;  all  other  hides 
and  skins,"  $7,668,825.  The  value  of  the  house- 
hold goods,  implements,  and  personal  effects  of 
immigrants  ana  of  Americans  dying  abroad  was 
$2,775,982.  The  imports  of  gutta-percha  were 
498,763  pounds,  value  $84,340;  crude  India  rul>- 
ber.  33,757,783  pounds,  value  $15,077,988.  The 
value  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  imported 
free  of  duty  was  $278,101.  Floor  matting  was 
imported  of  the  value  of  $1,874,977.  The  im- 
ports of  duty-free  fixed  or  expressed  oils  were 
27,152,495  pounds,  value  $1,886,802;  of  volatUe 
or  essential  oils.  1,728,620  pounds,  value  $914,023. 
The  value  of  gold-bearing  ore  was  $540,444 :  of 
silver  ore,  $6,679,161.    The  import*  of  rags  were 
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49,089,521  pounds,  value  $789,602 ;  the  value  of 
other  paper  stock,  |2,306,462.  The  imports  of 
platinum  were  2«995  pounds,  valued  at  $s97,087 ; 
of  plumbago,  7,935  tons,  value  |I410,819.  The 
rice  imports  from  Hawaii  were9,115,4iB3  pounds, 
value  $357,330.  The  value  of  seeds  imported 
free  was  $1,328,116.  The  imports  of  unmanu- 
factured silk  were  181,824  pounds  of  cocoons, 
valued  at  $112.385 ;  4,956.875  pounds  of  raw  silk, 
value  $15,627,822;  and  736,786  pounds  of  waste 
silk,  value  $493,975.  The  imports  of  black  and 
white  pepper  were  12,764,215  pounds,  value  $665,- 
576;  of  nutmegs,  1,140,878  pounds,  value  $395,- 
977;  value  of  other  unground  spices,  £943,155. 
The  quantity  of  beet  sugar  not  above  No.  16  was 
510,350,276  pounds,  and  the  value  was  $15,793,- 
041 ;  the  quantity  of  cane  and  other  sugar  of  the 
same  graaes  was  3,775,878,029  pounds,  valued  at 
$108,842,016;  the  quantity  of  molasses  was  19,- 
670,663  gallons,  of  the  value  of  $1,984,778.  The 
tea  imports  were  93,518,717  pounds,  value  $14,- 
144.243.  The  imports  of  textile  j;rasses  and 
fibrous  vegetable  substances  were :  Istle  or  tam- 
pico  fiber,  4,789  tons,  value  $257,089 ;  jute  and 
Jute  butts,  50,037  tons,  value  $1,716,298;  manilla, 
35.233  tons,  value  $4,013,255;  sisal  grass,  48,468 
tons,  value  $3,742.073 ;  other  fibrous  materials, 
10,207  tons,  value  $858,003;  coir  yam,  5,492,993 
pounds,  value  $130,740.  Unmanufactured  wood 
free  of  duty  was  valued  at  $5,966,472. 

The  values  of  the  principal  dutiable  articles 
were  as  follow :  Horses,  not  imported  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  $483,415 ;  of  cattle,  $725,159.  The 
imports  of  dutiable  art  works  were  $1,484,184 
in  vidue ;  books,  maps,  and  engravings,  $1,584,- 
182 ;  of  brass  and  manufactures  thereof,  $167,- 
270;  barley,  $358,744 ;  wheat,  $769,177;  bristles, 
$929,231 ;  brushes,  $559,767 ;  buttons  and  but- 
ton forms,  $464,912 ;  cement,  $3,265,087 ;  coal- 
tar  colors  and  dyes,  $1,499,978 ;  glycerin,  $519,- 
296 ;  extracts  of  logwood  and  other  dye  woods, 
$189,197;  opium  prepared  for  smoking,  $310.- 
771 ;  caustic  soda,  $850,753 ;  sal  soda,  $120,794 ; 
soda  ash,  $2,520,921 ;  other  salts  of  soda,  $104,- 
800;  ground  sumac,  $192,647;  all  other  chem- 
icals, drugs,  and  dyes,  $3,810,106;  clays  or 
earths,  $526,543 :  clocks,  and  parts  of,  $101,648  ; 
watches,  and  parts  of,  $1,098,972;  bituminous 
coal,  1,148,454  tons,  value  $3,704,113;  coffee 
paying  duty  under  section  8  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1890,  19,229,265  pounds,  value  $3,141,568;  cop- 
per ore,  $494,422 ;  pig,  bar,  ingot,  and  old  copper, 
$312,934 ;  manufactures  of  copper,  $53,544 ;  cot- 
ton cloth,  not  bleached,  dyed,  or  colored,  1,152.- 
798  square  yards,  value  $95,565 :  bleached,  dyed, 
and  colored  cottons,  27,172,415  square  yards, 
value  $3,385,241 ;  ready-made  cotton  clothing, 
$1,658,778;  knit  cotton  goods,  $4,860,655;  cot- 
ton laces,  $8,021,769;  cotton  thread,  yam,  and 
warps,  $826,224 ;  all  other  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, $4,498,815 ;  china,  porcelain,  bisque,  earthen, 
stone,  and  crockery  ware,  $1,258,881  for  undec- 
orated,  $5,222,075  for  decorated,  and  $898,481 
for  all  other ;  eggs,  1,791,430  dozen,  value  $199,- 
586 ;  natural  feathers,  $726,692 ;  artificial  feath- 
ers, $1,727,996;  fresh  salmon,  $146,608;  other 
fresh  fish,  $413,048 ;  anchovies  and  sardines, 
$976,952 ;  dried,  smoked,  and  pickled  cod,  had- 
dock, hake,  and  pollock,  $509,395;  dried  and 
smoked  herring,  $77,079;  pickled  and  salted 
herring,  $962,311 ;  pickled  and  salted  mackerel^ 


$1,183,509 ;  pickled  and  salted  salmon,  $84,715 ; 
all  other  smoked  or  preserved  fish,  $340,186; 
flax,  $1,886,845:  hemp,  $289,918;  hemp  bags 
and  bagging,  $1,481,683;  buriaps,  $4,566,798; 
cables,  cordage,  and  twine.  $26,726 ;  yarns  and 
threads  of  fiax,  etc.,  $469,207 ;  all  other  manu- 
factures of  fiax,  etc.,  $12,735,607;  figs,  $392,- 
040;  lemons,  $4,285,278;  oranges,  $1,127,006; 
plums  and  prunes,  $416,842 :  raisins,  $554,081 ; 
preserved  fruits,  $526,561 ;  all  other  fruits, 
$1,160,810;  almonds,  $769,458;  all  other  nuts, 
$631,759 ;  furs  and  manufactures  of  fur, 
$4,979,079;  glass  bottles,  $506,183;  cylinder, 
crown,  and  common  window  glass,  unpolished, 
$1,067,787;  cylinder  and  crown  glass,  silvered, 
$786,004 :  plate  glass,  polished,  $449,086 ;  plate 
glass,  silvered.  $75,106 ;  all  other  glass  and  glass- 
ware, $2,382,650 ;  hair  and  manufactures  of  hair, 
$122,466;  hay,  $761,940;  goaUkins  dutiable 
under  section  8  of  the  tariff  act.  $412,603 ;  other 
skins  falling  under  the  same  provision,  $534,- 
661 ;  hops,  $484,415 ;  manufactures  of  India 
mbber,  $809,308;  iron  ore,  218,550  tons,  value 
$888,720:  pig  iron.  $585,988:  bar  iron.  $421,- 
997 ;  ingots,  blooms,  and  steel  in  forms,  27,880,- 
946  pounds,  value  $820,541 ;  sheet,  plate,  and 
taggers  iron  and  steel,  $1,191,045;  tin  plates, 
temeplates.  and  taggers  tin,  454,159,826  pounds, 
value  $11,969,518:  wire  rods,  $998,802;  wire 
and  wire  rope,  $475,083;  cutlery,  $805,799; 
firearms,  $122,710;  machinery,  $1,419,512;  all 
other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  $1,716,- 
014;  gold  and  silver  jewelry,  $498,000;  unset 
precious  stones  and  imitations,  $4,844,809 ;  lead 
and  lead  manufactures,  $6,606.865 :  calfskins, 
tanned  and  dressed,  $884.796 ;  skins  for  morocco, 
$2.484,740 ;  upper  leather  and  dressed  and  fin- 
ished skins,  $1.622,885 ;  gloves,  $4,412.597 ;  ail 
other  leather  and  leather  manufactures.  $511.- 
677 ;  malt  liquors  in  bottles  or  jugs,  981,172  gal- 
lons, value  $885,587;  malt  liquors  in  bulk, 
1,979,868  gallons,  value  $625,280 ;  marble  and 
manufactures  thereof.  $807,141  ;  stone  and 
manufactures  thereof,  $481,855;  bronze  manu- 
factures, $528,574:  all  other  metals  and  metal 
compositions  and  manufactures,  $8,962,821 ; 
mineral  substances,  $180,856 ;  musical  instru- 
ments, $619,466 ;  whale  and  fish  oils,  $179,556 ; 
salad  oil,  $909,897 ;  other  dutiable  oils,  $216,- 
068;  paints  and  colors,  $980,715;  paper  and 
paper  manufactures,  $2,628,351 ;  perfumery  and 
toilet  preparations,  $4^7,850 ;  pipes  and  smokers^ 
articles,  $814,578;  meat  and  meat  extracts, 
$412,666;  cheese,  $1,247,198;  other  provisions 
and  meat  products,  $114,627;  rice,  77,695,058 
pounds,  value  $1,188,662 :  rice  fiour  and  broken 
rice,  55,526,781  pounds,  value  $838,843;  salt, 
845,479,066  pounds,  value  $592,722:  linseed, 
594,820  bushels,  value  $701,866 ;  all  other  seeds, 
$865.621 ;  silk  garments,  $1,496,699 ;  silk  dress 
and  piece  goods,  $9,695,868 ;  silk  laces  and  em- 
broideries, $2,820,224 ;  silk  ribbons,  $1,063,116; 
all  other  manufactures  of  silk,  $10,235.871 ; 
toilet  soap,  $294,870;  other  soap,  $288,940; 
spices,  $257,845 ;  brandy,  201,488  proof  gallons, 
value  $568,458 ;  all  other  distilled  spirits,  898,- 
181  proof  gallons,  value  $931,146;  sponges, 
$259,446 ;  sugar  above  No.  16,  Dutch  standanl 
in  color,  58,965,576  pounds,  value  $2,286,832 ; 
confectionery,  $42,215 ;  tin  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs, 
and  granulated,  16,729,319  pounds,  value  $2,632,- 
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043 ;  leaf  tobacco  for  cigar  wrappers,  4,503,851 
f)ountls,  value  $5,107,1B8;  other  leaf  tobacco, 
15.215,951  pounds,  value  $5.886.925 ;  cigars,  ciga- 
rettes, and  cheroots,  $2,083,984;  other  manu- 
factures of  tobacco,  $70,202 ;  toys,  $2,149,660 ; 
beans  and  peas,  $1,117,969;  potatoes,  3,002,578 
bushels,  value  $1,277,194 ;  vegetable  pickles  and 
fauces,  $341,135 ;  other  vegetables  in  their  natu- 
ral sUte,  $653,259  ;  other  vegetables,  preserved 
or  prepared,  $505,510;  champagne  and  other 
sparkling  wines,  237,360  dozens,  value  $3,498,- 
522 ;  still  wine  in  casks,  2,599,693  gallons,  value 
$1,817,813 ;  still  wine  in  bottles,  296,097  dozens, 
value  $1,423,143;  boards,  planks,  deals,  and 
other  sawed  lumber,  514,619  tnousand  feet,  value 
$6,136,961;  shingles,  f  732,284;  other  lumber, 
$1,419,665 ;  cabinetware  and  furniture,  $1,664,- 
547;  wood  pulp,  $1,664,547;  all  other  wood, 
manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  $1,961,301  ; 
wools  of  Class  1,  10,685,496  poundJs,  value 
$1,748,359;  wools  of  Class  2,  1,548,505  pounds, 
value  $399,875:  wools  of  Class  3.  42,918,584 
pounds,  value  $3,959,204:  carpets  and  carpet- 
nig,  $959,526 ;  ready-made  woolen  clothing, 
$858,827 ;  woolen  cloths,  7,456,417  pounds,  value 
$6,756,321;  women's  dress  goods,  41,667,031 
pounds,  value  $8,580,962 ;  knit  fabrics,  $1,005,- 
»99 ;  shoddy,  rags,  and  waste,  $47,522 ;  woolen 
shawls,  $157,352;  woolen  yams,  $357,414;  all 
other  manufactures  of  wool,  camel  and  goat 
hair,  etc.,  $715,549 ;  zinc  and  manufactures  of, 
$27,208.  Of  the  total  imports,  free  and  dutiable, 
42*59  per  cent.,  in  1894,  consisted  of  articles  of 
food  and  live  animals,  20*89  per  cent,  of  articles 
in  a  crude  stat«  that  enter  into  the  various 
processes  of  domestic  manufacture,  10*35  per 
cent,  of  articles  manufactured  for  the  mechanic 
arts,  14*01  per  cent,  of  articles  manufactured  for 
consumption,  and  12*16  per  cent,  of  articles  of 
voluntary  use  and  luxuries.  Of  articles  free  of 
duty  and  of  the  dutiable  class,  the  proportion 
of  articles  of  food  and  live  animals  was  6416 
and  12*48  per  cent,  respectively:  of  raw  ma- 
terials for  manufactures,  28*16  and  10*86  per 
cent. ;  of  manufactured  articles  used  in  the  me- 
chanic arts,  4*23  and  18*86  per  cent. ;  of  articles 
manufactured  for  consumption,  2*66  and  29*9  per 
cent.;  of  articles  of  voluntary  use  and  luxury, 
0*79  and  27*9  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894,  was  $869,- 
207,941.  Of  this  total,  $628,318,773,  or  723  per 
cent.,  represent  products  of  agriculture;  $20,- 
288,627,  or  2*33  per  cent.,  mining  products; 
$27,965,628,  or  322  per  cent.,  forest  products ; 
$4,174,470,  or  0*48  per  cent.,  fishery  products ;  $4,- 
549,896,  or  0*52  per  cent.,  various  natural  prod- 
ucts ;  and  $183,910,547,  or  21*15  per  cent., 
manufac»tures.  The  exports  carried  in  cars  and 
other  land  vehicles  were  $43,409,023  in  value; 
ciirried  in  American  steam  vessels,  $44,457,048 ; 
carried  in  American  sailing  vessels,  $26,801,845 ; 
carried  in  foreign  steam  vessels,  $602,775,982 ;  in 
foreign  sailing  vessels,  $61,764,043. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  exports  of 
domestic  merchandise  for  the  fiscal  year  were  as 
follow:  Mowers  and  reapers.  $3,261,842;  plows 
and  cultivators,  $539,707 :  all  other  agricultural 
implements,  $1,139,046 ;  live  cattle,  359,011  head, 
value  $33,455,092;  horses,  5.263,  value  $1,108,- 
655 ;  mules,  2,054,  value  $240,511 ;  sheep,  128,601, 


value  $826,006 ;  all  other  animals  and  fowls,  $67,- 
906:  paintings  and  statuary,  $391,763;  tan  bark 
and  extract,  $271,236 ;  blacking,  $295,505 ;  bones, 
hoofs,  and  horns,  $260,655 :  b(K>ks,  maps,  engrav- 
ings, and  other  printed  matter,  $2,618,625 ;  brass 
and  manufactures  of.  $808,350 ;  barley,  5.219,405 
bushels,  value  $2,379,714;  bread  and  biscuit, 
$723,802 ;  corn,  65,324,841  bushels,  value  $30,- 
211,154;  corn  meal,  $770,526;  oats,  5.740,266 
bushels,  value  $2,027,934 ;  oatmeal,  $238,528 ;  rye. 
$126,532;  wheat,  88,415,230  bushels,  value  $59,- 
407,041:  wheat  flour,  16,859,531  barrels,  value 
$69,271,760;  all  other  breadstuffs,  and  prepara- 
tions of,  $1,617,567,  making  the  total  value  of 
breadstuffs  $166,774,558 ;  bricks,  $175,354;  broom 
corn,  $210,742;  brooms  and  brushes,  $179,098; 
candles,  $189,462 :  carriages  and  horse  cars,  $1,- 
649,084 ;  steam  railroad  cars,  $1,700,521 :  casings 
for  sausages,  $1,280,514;  dyes  and  dyestuffs, 
$818,271;  ginseng,  $619,114:   patent  and  pro- 

C'stary  medicines,  $1,621,007;  roots,  herbs,  and 
ks,  $244,438 ;  all  other  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes, 
and  medicines,  $4,096,621 ;  clocks,  and  parts  of. 
$919,534;  watches,  and  parts  of,  $383,244 ;  an- 
thracite coal,  $6,656,590 ;  bituminous  coal,  $5,- 
255.546 :  coffee,  cocoa,  and  chocolate,  prepared. 
$137,721 ;  coppr  ore,  23,480  tons,  value  $2,435,- 
716;  copper  ingots  and  bars,  and  old  copper, 
195,047,642  pounds,  value  $19,242,370;  all  other 
manufactures  of  copper,  $454,770;  Sea  Island 
cotton,  87,191  bales,  or  14,255,489  pounds,  value 
$2,904,905;  other  cotton,  5,361,318  bales,  or 
2,669,026,886  pounds,  value  $207,964,884;  cotton 
cloths,  185.887,736  yards,  valued  at  $11,494,786, 
of  which  61,538,458  yards,  worth  $8,854,985.  were 
colored,  and  124,849,278  yards,  worth  $7,639,851, 
were  uncolored  cloths ;  cotton  wearing  apparel, 
$476,565;  all  other  cotton  manufactures,  $2,369,- 
332 ;  earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware,  $127,422 ; 
eggs,  $24,688;  fertilizers,  $5,036,445;  flsh^  $3,- 
492,183,  of  which  $1,026,215  represent  canned 
salmon,  $704,610  dried  or  cured  codfish,  haddock, 
etc.,  and  $688,862  oysters :  bags,  cordage,  twine, 
and  other  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute, 
$1,712,024;  dried  apples,  $168,031;  green  and 
ripe  apples,  $242,617;  canned  fruits,  $660,723; 
other  preserved  fruits,  $211,215;  other  g^reen, 
ripe,  or  dried  fruits,  $1,012,996;  nuts,  $125,383 ; 
furs  and  fur  skins,  $4,283,485 ;  glass  and  glass- 
ware, $921,402;  glucose,  $2,328,707;  glue,  $101,- 
293;  grease  and  soap  stock,  $1,380,200;  gun- 
powder, $66,839;  other  explosives,  $935,266; 
nair,  and  manufactures  thereof,  $358,729;  hay, 
$890,503;  hides  and  skins,  $3,972,487;  honey, 
$127,282;  hops,  $3,844,194;  ice,  $36,914;  India 
rubber  manufactures,  $1,461,792;  ink,  $154,287: 
telegraph,  telephone,  and  other  electric  and 
scientific  instruments  and  apparatus.  $1,533,986; 
iron  and  steel  and'  manufactures  thereof,  $29.- 
214,393,  of  which  $10,436,572  stand  for  machinery, 
$2,508,974  for  locks,  hinges,  and  other  builders* 
hardware,  $2,847,199  for  sewing  machines,  $1,- 
074,915  for  wire,  $1,028,336  for  locomotive  en- 
gines, $710,057  for  boilers  and  parts  of  engines. 
$623,552  for  firearms,  $491,926  for  castings,  $447,- 
925  for  steel  rails,  $370,171  for  pig  iron,  $380,202 
for  cut  nails,  $315,290  for  scales  and  balances, 
$318,346  for  stationary  engines,  $272,088  for 
printing  presses,  and  ^236,284  for  staves  and 
ranges;  jewelry  and  manufactures  of  gold  and 
silver,  $851,008 ;  lamps  and  other  appliances  for 
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lighting,  $638,207 ;  leather  and  leather  manufac- 
tures, $14,282,936,  of  which  $6,481,257  represent 
the  exports  of  sole  leather,  $5,221,205  buff,  grain, 
splits,  and  all  finished  upper  leather,  $249,127 
patent  and  enameled  leather,  $827,356  all  other 
leather,  $777,323  boots  and  shoes,  $197,794  har- 
ness and  saddlery,  and  $528,874  other  -manufac- 
tures of  leather;  lime  and  cement,  $158,934; 
malt  liquors,  $546,940;  marble  and  stone,  and 
manufactures  of,  $1,054,704;  matches,  $66,590 ; 
organs,  $539,278;  pianofortes,  $178,372;  other 
musical  instruments,  $254,465;  rosin,  $3,285,- 
896 ;  spirits  of  turpentine,  $3,437,245 ;  tar  and 
pitch,  $67.807 ;  oil  cake  and  meal  from  cotton 
seed,  $7,108,716;  linseed-oil  cake,  $1,699,091; 
lard  oil,  $449,571;  whale  oil,  $107,077;  other 
animal  oils,  $183,575 ;  crude  mineral  oil,  $4,415,- 
064;  naphthas.  $943,970;  illuminating  mineral 
oil.  r30,363,785  gallons,  value  $30,675,292 ;  lubri- 
cating and  heavy  paraffin  oil,  $5,448,476;  re- 
siduum from  mineral  oils,  $14,704;  cotton-seed 
oil,  $6,008,385 ;  linseed  oil,  $48,550 ;  oil  of  pep- 
permint, $209,722;  other  volatile  oils,  $64,907; 
all  other  vegetable  oils,  $129,035 ;  gold  and  sil- 
ver ores,  $146,779;  paints  and  painters'  colors, 
$822,932;  paper  and  paper  manufactures,  $1,- 
904,218;  paraffin  and  paraffin  wax,  $3,820,055; 
perfumery  and  cosmetics,  $327,745 ;  plated 
ware,  $281,484 ;  provisions,  comprising  meat  and 
dairy  products,  f  145,262,263,  of  which  sum  lard 
represents  $40,089,721,  bacon  $38,338,357,  fresh 
beef  $16,696,583,  margarine  oil  $11,942,842, 
hams  $9,844,321,  cheese  $7,180,232,  canned  beef, 
$5,120,851,  pickled  pork  $5,067,773,  salted  and 
pickled  beef  1(3,572,016,  tallow  $2,766,164,  cheese 
$2,076,565,  various  meat  products  $1,3^5,786, 
imitation  butter  $475,000,  milk  $321,396,  mutton 
$173,703.  cured  beef  $100,631,  fresh  pork  $91,- 
865,  and  game  and  poultry  $18,454;  quicksilver, 
$618,297;  clover  seed,  $4,540,822;  linseed,  $2,- 
426,284;  timothy  seed,  $449,207 ;  all  other  seeds, 
$525,622 ;  silk  manufactures,  $288,756 ;  soap,  $1,- 
139,720;  spermaceti,  $99,467;  bourbon  whisky, 
$3,720,562;  rye  whisky,  $266,293;  rum,  $1,081,- 
716;  brandy,  $291,022;  alcohol,  $62,166;  all 
other  distilled  spirits,  $255,177 ;  starch,  $727,- 
008;  stationery,  except  paper,  $683,258;  ste- 
reotype and  electrotype  plates,  $58,124;  straw 
manufactures,  $186,427;  sugar,  $678,960;  mo- 
lasses and  sirup,  $1,038,680;  candy  and  confec- 
tionery, $491,625;  tin  manufactures,  $21,104; 
tobacco,  unmanufactured,  $24,085,234;  tobacco, 
manufactured,  $3,849,452;  toys,  $114,431 ;  trunks, 
valises,  and  traveling  bags,  $123,968;  varnish, 
$282,278;  vegetables,  fresh  and  preserved,  $1,- 
740,604;  vessels  sold  to  foreigners,  $99,042; 
vinegar,  $9,521 ;  wax,  $118.093 ;  whalebone,  $441,- 
969;  wine,  $444,448;  wood  and  wood  manu- 
factures, $27,642,051,  including  $9,300,251  for 
boards,  deals,  and  planks,  $3,422,228  for  furni- 
ture, $2,890,884  for  staves  and  headings,  $2,629,- 
058  for  logs,  $2,422,447  for  various  manufactures 
of  wood,  $2,411,229  for  sawed  timber,  $1,602,275 
for  lumber  of  various  kinds,  $895,446  for  shocks, 
$816,322  for  hewn  timl)er,  $346,813  for  wooden 
ware,  $209,858  for  hogsheads  and  barrels,  $203,- 
107  for  doors,  sash,  and  blinds,  $176,798  for 
joists  and  scantling,  $163,582  for  moldings,  trim- 
mings, and  other  house  furnishings,  and  $151.- 
759  for  other  lumber  and  firewood ;  wool,  $90,676 ; 
woolen  wearing  apparel,  $316,876 ;  carpets,  $250,- 
voL.  XXXIV. — 48  A 


006 ;  other  manufactures  of  wool,  $206.985 ;  zinc, 
and  manufactures  of,  and  zinc  ore,  $456,878 ;  all 
other  unmanufactured  articles,  $1,471,089;  all 
other  manufactured  articles,  $1,462,579. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise was  $22,935,606,  of  which  the  value  of 
$14,094,426  was  dutiable  and  $8,841,180  mer- 
chandise free  of  dutv :  $13,074,565  was  exported 
from  warehouse  and  $9,861,041  not  from  ware- 
house. 

The  imports  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  for  the 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $72,449,119.  The  ex- 
ports were  $76,449,119,  of  which  $64,487,354 
were  domestic  and  $12,490,707  foreign  gold. 
The  imports  of  silver  coin  and  bullion  were  $13,- 
286,552,  and  the  exports  were  $50,461,265,  of 
which  $39,009,087  were  domestic  and  $11,882,- 
178  foreign. 

Manaraetares. — ^Offlcial  statistics  of  manu- 
factures in  105  cities  of  the  United  States  have 
been  issued  from  the  census  office  as  a  result  of 
inquiries  conducted  by  special  agents  in  connec- 
tion with  the  eleventh  census,  taken  in  1890. 

These  cities  represent  all  urban  centers  having 
a  population  of  20,000  and  over.  The  totals 
given  for  each  city  include  every  establishment 
of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industrv  hav- 
ing a  product  valued  at  $500  or  more  during 
the  census  year. 

It  is  stated  in  the  compendium  that  so  far  as 
practicable  the  operations  of  each  establishment 
liave  been  credited  to  the  locality  in  which  the 
works  were  situated. 

The  data  given  include :  (a)  Number  of  estab- 
lishments reporting ;  (b)  capital ;  (c)  miscellane- 
ous expenses ;  {d)  average  number  of  employees 
and  total  wages ;  (e)  cost  of  materials  used ;  (/) 
value  of  products,  including  receipts  from  cus- 
tom work  and  repairing. 

Number  of  EstabHshments  reporting, — Of  the 
165  cities  tabulated  in  the  summarv,  those  hav- 
ing the  largest  number  of  establishments  with 
products  valued  at  $500  or  more  during  the 
census  year  1890  were,  in  their  order,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Chicago,  and  Bos- 
ton. Of  the  100  principal  cities  detailed  in  the 
census  report  on  manufactures,  1880,  the  5  most 
important  under  the  same  heading  were  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  and 
Boston.  Baltimore,  fourth  on  the  list  in  1880, 
occupies  eighth  place  in  the  report  for  1890, 
Cincmnati  and  St.  Louis  coming  m  between. 

Capital. — In  the  statement  of  manufactures 
for  100  cities,  1880,  included  with  other  manu- 
facturing statistics  as  part  of  the  tenth  census, 
the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  each  city  is 
given  under  a  single  heading,  "Capital."  For 
1890  capital  is  divided  in  the  compendium  re- 
port into  2  parts,  shown  respectively  as  "  Value 
of  Hired  Property"  and  "Direct  Investment." 
The  total  or  aggregate  of  these  two  headings 
represents  the  entire  capital.  The  official  inter- 
pretation of  "Capital,"  as  found  in  the  compen- 
dium, is  that  it  "  purports  to  comprehend  all  the 
property  or  assets  strictly  pertaining  to  a  manu- 
facturing business,  whether  such  property  be 
owned,  borrowed,  or  hired." 

The  amount  reported  under  the  subheading  of 
"  Hired  Property,  1890,"  represents  the  value  of 
property  held  in  tenancy  and  used  for  manufnc- 
tunng  purposes.    "  Direct  Investment "  includes 
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a,665 
170 


ft,20l 
1,188 


879 


11)4 


155 


8^511) 
8,270 
1,055 


816 


ISl 


Akron,  Ohio 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Allcntown.  Pa 

.    Altoona,  Pa 

Atlanta,  On 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Autrufita,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bay  Citv,  Mich 

BInjfhamton,  N.  Y.. 

Birmingham,  Ala... 

Bloominffton,  III 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport.  Conn ... 

Brockton,  Mass 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Burlington,  Iowa... 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Camden,  N.  J 

teuton.  Ohio , 

Charleston,  S.  C  .... 

Chattanoiwa,  Tenn.. , 

Chelsea,  Miias 

Chester,  Pa 

Chicago.  lU 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cohoes,  N.  Y 

Columbu-s  Ohio 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Covingtitn,  Ky 

Dallas,  Texas 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver.  Col 

Des  Moines.  Iowa  . . . 

Detroit.  Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Dnluth.  Minn 

Elizabeth.  N.  J 

Elmlra,N.  Y 

Erie,  Pa 

Evaosville,  Ind 

Fall  River,  Mush 

Fitchburg.  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind... 

Fort  Worth,  Texas.. 

Galveston,  Texas .... 

Gloucester,  Ma.ss 

Grand  Rapids,  .Mien . 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Hartford,  Conn 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Iloboken,  N.J 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Houston,  Texas 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jackson.  .Mich 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Joliet,  111 

Kansas  City,  Kan. .   . 

Kansas  Citv,  Mo 

Kingston,  N.  Y 

Knoxville,  Tenn .... 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

I.ancaster,  Pa , 

Lawrence.  Mass 

Ixiwiston.  Me 

I^exingtun.  Ky 

Lincoln,  Neb 

Lincoln,  R.  I 

Little  Kock,  Ark.... 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Louisville.  Ky 

Lowell,  Mass'. 

Lvnn,  Mass 

j\lcKee«»port,  Pa 

Mncon,  Ga  

Maiden,  Mass 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Memphis,  Tenn I      VSh 

Meriden,  Cona.. 


• 


114 


170 


ess 


5S4 


2J4 


lil 


850 

1,^05 

675 

882 

208 

410 

k-.VS 

440 

5,265 

881 

704 

2S8 

ISS 

7,942 

fA9 

587 

10,588 

8,565 

228 

1,232 

65S 

42!) 

566 

294 

847 

201 

9,977 

7.SS2 

2,807 

212 

708 

12S 

1,808 

812 

475 

987 

762 

880 

1,746 

262 

278 

190 


4S2 
397 
82:1 
285 
816 
190 
206 
869 
475 
518 
784 
289 
498 
210 

1,189 
220 
726 
118 
271 
284 

1.478 
19S 
205 
200 
599 
5S8 
214 
1^8 
182 
149 
124 
826 
750 

1,7(K1 
K68 

1,869 
118 
203 
295 
886 
845 
2:^8 
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114.684,180 
8,451,059 


2,46><,456 
4,428,950 
2,069,275 
88,5S6.778 
4,285,500 


47.«4!?;>i'*l 
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114.287,429 

17,270,705 

22,2M,248 

6  977,091 

7,955,428 

9,508,962 

11,128.288 

7,770,688 

92,728,677 

9,654.415 

9,058,651 

4,5.'i8,47S 

e.M1,141 

IIS.I 


9,7'^3.Ts1    1i\:hi5)72 
7,TTJJ52| 

6i,Hya,r4y  i*;i,T:;  vM)0 

2«,-vl7.9:n    Tu,Tm7  (45 

...,.  ...I  J{jMV^:l->6 
6,14^7310  'iif,>;il.'>85 
5.(HH:^,S.i,'j  l,^J+4,.>()6 
r  !.a-7.  i06 


1880.   1800. 


WAGKS  PAID. 


1880. 


1890. 


COST  or 

.VATKKIAL. 


1890. 


Goom 

I      MAKU- 
PACTURSD. 

1890. 


6.47 


l,7lN;kiii 


I,:^4s\i59 
7,4i».,f46 
T,0J^.i56 
M3J7j'88 

68.sHt|^^^A  i^lW.T?^!i,:.9S 
50,.^t;H,|iW  lul,4^^;i«j 
19,4  'A\^  *iSi,7^AT61 
11.27- J  87 
16^  1 7  >,  708 
1,JJ/lM^88 
flL8:H./:80 
6,35iUlS 

iai*i:f,"64 


5,8?J,4(>I 
'8,Vvf,i4i 


2,S<MiJ>'i 

6,(  n'.;i.^W-l 

2,:■«^2.H.V^     Ui>|i  -68 


1.4(iV-i50, 


15^594,4791  45;04U67 
8,446,866      


2,45ii.l!i0 
2,698,702 
4,780,508 
4,7;i8,815 
25,076,518 


2,852,101 
871,350 


4,864,298 
4,026,457 
9,679,126 


;j,s;r,i40 


I      6,890 

11,785     15,041 

18.«M-.8 

5.K:i8 

6.561 

8,6s4 

«.166 

«,294 

88  745 

4,696 

10,191 

8,614 

2,524 

90,805 

18.181 

11,192 

109.292 

51,488 


8,fiS0 
4,518 
1,680 
56,88S 
2,288 


50,218 
7,508 


|J>ifi.4'i4 
ii,65iM74 


47,587 
18,021 


7,543 
4,870 

*  2,i4« 


1,647 


79,414 
54,517 
21,724 


6,490 
"2,925 


486,320 
8,913,908 


10,049,500 


1,899,915 


2,147,805 


8,792,740 
18.698,977 


21,767,018 
20,465,192 
5,894,575 


15.149,1.'W 
2,818,975 


7,016,802 
5.:W2  447 
7.7h5.558 
6,895,180 
12,812.5  »4 
9,166,859 

87,199,470 
7.568,522 
6,999,600 
8,194,082 
5,122,612 
2,76>J,284 

15.94^947 
6,716,074 

14,126,282 
8,084,272 
8.948,7>2 

24,411,939 
8,509,484 

15,2R6,6N'i 
4,979,444 

18,165,094 

13,280,296 
9,418,982 

11,629,708 

14,104,020 
3,251.885 
8,045.661 

10,(W9,872 
7,691.814 

29,626,806 
8,824,231  . 
I,619,as0  . 
2,860,4541. 
7,677,864  . 
2,26,^824  . 

12,828,5941. 
6,811.4881. 

86,«>8G,985| 

41,911,70sl 

17.919,025 

10.979,812  . 
8,988,900, . 
7,600.124  . 

22,424.9681 
9.857,821 1 

18,712,146'. 


1,705 
6,0-25 
2,944 
1.878 
16,110 
8,008 


8,849 
2.72s 

a7o: 

8,669 
17,085 

*  2,786 


8,264 
14,258 
10,862 
7,058 
5,504 
6.741 
8,470 
6,a50 

210,866 
96,6ri9 
60,674 
SM9 
18,421 
1,614 
7,602 
4.082! 
^l86 

12,047 

10,618 
8,985 

88,178 
4,667 
8.752 
6,561 
5.171 
7,029 
7.485 

23,542 
5,49: 
6,011 
2,7*3 
1,982 
1.719 

18.2S2 
6,H98 
9,021 

15  201 
8,847 

iai89 
8,0<>9 

18,061 
8.68l» 

12.809 
6,645 
8.18:3 
7,888 

14.757 
2,480 
8,118 
4,12^ 
8,179 

16,276 
7,378 
1.545 
1,921 
4,921 
l,r>84 
4,691 
4,957 
17,»48'    27.198 
20.039'   29,:r5 
12,420 


684 

"  '6.i72 
8,660 
6,800 

*728 
9,011 

Vo,<VJ6 


11,188 


2,648 


4,252 
16,719 


SLS<P,2*2 

1.0:^^>2(t 

448,815 

lB,in,4W9 

M)2,4S(* 


22.452 

6,292 

8.417 

4.7«59 

10.838     15.851 

2,2(;8       6,118 

I      7,670 


24,9i;4,OiiO 


f  -.^ tf^M 4    |Jltt2'?,  t8 1  ♦  1  i. riV>.ff*8 
-.ltsi^H78   1 1,77^.^4 1    'i:iJ>^i\J^ 


7/Hl,W9 

2,.ai><.:iOfc 

*E.6^4.(»&fi 


14.2:^1. 7^8 

5.nj*jn 

6,l8-\5ft*2 


2,«2h.365|     a.:884»71 
9.(^fy)J'^J      -    - 
35.U  14,^^4' 


2a8TM*79 

1  If. 497,0 1« 
I8,fi74,im 
9,(tt4,I*5 
5.4m8Il  9.244.<i0 
7:i77o.(fri1  Uh'i^iJ^JfJ 
5,(k4^"^,5r7  y,*+6&.i*42 
7,^*^.1  M 17 1  15,<i4ti,i;4 

2.iiiri,y4;*     4,0?.lMil 

tA  1  .i5. '-T lM a'p.tji rtjm  2 \ t\^Hiliil *» 

7.:.(VlLiTH    lo,.|'i-^jj>7   t^,ilA,i^iS 

fHj00,H^5    n,21L4n     £l.U7*t.lRl9 

er,'.' 47. IIS*] M J^ Klin  26i*,2*4, 1 47 

^Mu.'i.^;^^    M.l.'O.tiil  loiMk'^.^»o^ 

1 .424, 1 7  >      ,'5.1H  i9.il  0      5,4  ]  J^,  1*8 

7,T5!).>T|:f    ^iM^tlS.'-.ri    «a,975.0?# 

^Vt7.toO    n,^lii.lM 

R,tS».7f4i      4;tjs^frtK 

a.;i:<?,o;^     4,7ri;i,,jwsi 

».T4i:8h: 
1,'^^1.<>||2 

s,nHjw!f     c,n44,'?25i  n;m*a* 

iU  A\:^X  4r*2 1 1 23.u:*5,i^  i  1  4  i»,4l+ 1*  »2T  6<W,5fl:,!«« 
inr^U>^'  47.0in,fi;i2  !*^M5.^1  3WM»6?I^S»k* 
&,0U2,1K35    "    -'- - 

i,iKlV,4GS 


22.48T,4fi7 
7.442,1119 


8.410,470 
L626,8!>G 


laMJ.uan 


(:77,787| 


113-^1,^19 
V')U5v42l 

4^t»;n,Wr2|  10>Hi,in5i 
4,ft?[.29l|     ^I54*r 


G<\409 
2,29^i:8(t 
l,574.4il>i 

l,Ji;l;f.T?}iJ 

i.it.'i.]i;i 
1."  i-'.o^r*. 

4,i:ia,o7i 

49©ji5 


S*.:3:w105    6i\64,\<i4ij  ]la,24^^^-^ 

i:.i^\ii5(>      -    -  - 


ft,T;lii.987'  Vx'^i^jHO 

flpHJVJJ^HJ   11,I^J]0  a2,^7,f»8« 

^2-i,5t«2 !     ]  ,^  72.946 '  iJfiL  7,»jPi 

4,282,ti!9      ^2-^Sil*9  l.'sWl»^*75 

2Mf\im,    4,854.7  fti,  &/ift4J66 

*l0y4,a49!  103^M,2»!f 


4.408,^3:7! 
4].!Mio/i:8 

^^.48.16.-^.41 


1,B95,«J72 
l,i»^5Jr2 

2,'4MHr 


2,;4;m42 

'8.^117  114 


i,4i{l,7i8 


M77AM9 
V*44J»18 


fii,fi35,M5 


I, '102 

5.!MO,7l9l 

;i,T:!7,iiT2 

^l.r,P7.t28 
K77.\?i2i 
2,77!(,r»M, 
S.ti76^]6 
1.047.14* 

1^^,546 
r^fHiO.T40 
8.-U-.9II 

^.5L>4.^1^s 

fL  1^7.028 
l.fil7.476 

1,415,166 

3l8l.54n 
l,98j,.^1'i 
4,lfl7,878 

t^4^^r;*•fi 

l.fL57,725' 
2.7IO.J1J2 
fl.7VW>'4    iTi.N.V-^'".! 


11.6<14U    22,44«/iTli 
4,2jfi.M9    29,-*4a,T*T 


r7,85i„Me 
9.t^36n 


4,5]l,r26:  lii.4!«,»a 

4.r(9gv24i.'  a^^449»e 

6,14Zn680^  12.7lH,7te 

6.875.5-5  l.>.)Hiip,^|4 


Ml  4.  too 
(Xil4\C.85 
8,4S5.446 

a.a5ao** 

a,22ll6<H 
9,891,615 
6,4«2.808 
7,964.H'36 


S2,ai9.2»r 
ll,i35.0^ 

6,ies<i^0«t 
5.TS4.M5 
4.Wi1,44lfl 
]»,S5l,t5l 
laJtlS,444 
17,164,318 


!8.m:t.969    S5^94J»ft 


3A85.»i!l 
18,574,788 

8,6a\2<'5 
81,24Tjlfl 

2;T82.fti(J 


2«.W^IJE5 
e.S8S.»0 

8fi,4l£Ajr;4 
5.876UMT 


S8^30«.8?^l  87,87  USS 
18.1B7,lCT]i  !M«2J^ 

B4.286,fi3T;  44.u7y,;8# 

16.861.1^4'  num&jsm 


l,780.fiiJ7| 
SL4M.914 


4,009.574 

^o»i.n« 


1.9;i^,1)d5l 
3^tt\ti'»7 

aiynf^iffii 

!l,46?^.«0b 
1S;«72,S71 


6.ii9fl591<  11,*i4JI,«92 


5^883,849 


3,1170,404 
H5.bl2 


12,777.174 

l,242.ue2 
2,8%4.177 
a.95o,2S4 

B,i5e.n7a 


2,tNt,lt>4 

10. 194.7  2*  ^ 
A.fn4,iiH4. 
48,I»9M840    54.5  L",^^ 
a2,9MJ8H    42.45i\.ViO 


^.I'>%445 
1^.710,1-*^ 

?..12»»,<?T7 


iit,0a?».9^7 
liiJ17.33!^ 
t«64,495 
5,9(ilJtilT 


*4,'i',!n,'i4.'V 
17.4H2.:21 
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Milwaukee,  Wis 

MinncapoliB,  Minn... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Montf^merv,  Ala 

Muske^n,  Mich 

Nashville,  Tenn 

New  Albany.  Ind 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Bedford.  Maas. . . . 

Newbui-g,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Newport,  Ky 

Newtiin,  Mass 

New  York,  N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Oakland,  Cal 

Omaha,  Neb 

Oshkosh,  W'ii} 

Oswego.  N.  Y 

Pnterson,  N.  J 

PawtuckeU  R.  I 

Peoria.  Hi 

Petersburg.  Va 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Ore 

Toughkecpsie,  N.  Y... 

Providence,  R.  1 

PuebkKCol 

Qulncy,  III 

Racine,  Wis 

Reading,  I'a 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Rockford,  III 

Sacramento.  Cal 

Baginaw,  Mich 

Ht.  Joseph,  Mo 

8t.  Louis,  Mo 

8t.  PanU  Minn 

Balem,  Mass 

Salt  Lake,  UUh 

b.nn  Antonio,  Texas. . . . 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Savannah,  Ga 

Scranton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Somerville,  Mass 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Springfield,  III 

S|»rlngfield,  Mass 

SpriDgflcld,  Mo 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Syracuse.  N.  Y 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Taunton.  Mass 

1'erre  Haute,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Topeka,Kan 

Trenton,  N.J 

Trt)v.  N.  Y 

Utiia,N.  Y 

Washington,  D.  C 

Watcrbury.  Conn 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Wichita,  Kan 

Wilkesbarro,  Pa 

Willuunsport,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Wilmington.  N.  C 

Woonsocket,  R.  I 

Worcester,  Mass 

Yonkers,N.  Y 

York,  Pa 

Young5town,  Ohio 

Zanosvillo,  Ohio 


XSTABLieil- 


1880.  IBWh 


844 

401 
91 


26S 


1,819 
830 

"fii' 
915 
94 


11,889 
105 
72 
154 


179 
840 


296 

115 

8,667 

1,112 

802 


140 
1,205 


818 


880 

698 
785 


160 


288 

2,924 

693 

241 

166 

71 

2,971 

120 

21 G 


100 


116 
484 


170 
724 


148 
224 
440 


404 
514 
817 
971 

227" 


269 
644 


mi 
i-M 
21' S 

2.4SI0 
4I» 
2M 

Itlii* 

1^ 
23t4lHi 

:m 

&42 
67.1 
4^ 
2JH 
5m 
W7I 

271 

laion 

mi 

mi 

hvi 
am 

1911 

4rt:p 

9f>tl 

l.^ttsi 

24C 

ftf>2 

835 

H'G 

CMS 

1,442 

mi 
4,<:.P 

"^i 

llrpi 
4i4 

ins 
au 

277 

ail 

l.'/4'l 
2'J^ 

Kfi: 

7.'M 

art 

MA 
2,-21t^ 

41S 
1-U 
^;'> 

^.I0 
lol 

9flfi 

x^\ 

24*'i 


CUPttAti^ 


1880,      isee* 


|l8L7ne,flMffl^.H^^14 


frrj.TiiB 


«j9B2,ftB1> 

2:j.'flTV,ssrh 

1,TW,715 

I 


i.fiM;;7i 


iSSOw  1890. 


.\7Va;C4 

'2C.Sli*.277l 
a,47l,!ii>h| 

I     4.3l*J>,^i: 

1 81 ,20n,RAfl  4^(5,11^.2721 

57o,S7ttl    8.4I7,4M; 

1.fl71,4M;     6.^-:^.46S. 

I,aa5,?50<il  1S.S13,:,94, 

1  £,4 12,942    27,(;iJa.MB 
'   ir.,(JI<8,iis4 

4,)fin,7o7   i^oa-^sfrj 
i,:rA4if>    MIU240 

lHT,14^^^T37^.'i40.7l,■)j 

4,:4-s.i,"jr>i   a^y^T^f^Ai 

1  «.!«««,&«!? 

4.N5ti,fiMi 

L278.7t>2! 

P.5M.*'I0' 
U.f^,ft»7l 
14.ftSJi.8T4 
1fi.7&\V42 

7ji*V"fly 

R.Wi*S2 
12,4nflLS2S 

^saa6P7 

HLh72,fll5^i 


27.177,006 


4,(}TS.TOU 
"7,V!>X2fl<^ 
1 8,1  CI, I?  W 


1,612,400 

"*i,V2K6iN» 
6<>,M2>8& 


a,a7S,wo    flLSSo.iM; 

810.0SO      WMN,45i,'i| 
l.inS,fl:i| 

4,*70,cai' 


i,«^a;in5j 
"i,70i9>;;75! 

9,in,2&o 


7.i^\9:y^' 


MTtt.i74 
le.2KT.27ll 

4.T5SSft;^i 

]l,-JS':,-^7' 
h.G41,<15, 

II!,l!»9.2'-3' 
I.4;4,8i3 

14,r»<17,^l' 


2ft.!-9fl 

5,344 
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5.^12 

VM5fi 
9.5l>4 
J,"4ft 

7r-2 

1,»'^7 
1.6SS 

lPjti9 

'  4.<ifl7 

4.U*fi 

K^.5r27 

7J29 
22,^1 

a>2e 

14.04- 
14,507 

41.S55 

^.2au 

4;iJ^l 

2Ei.*2 
1,1»W 
8.549 


WAQ»  P^ID. 


Gnvr  or 


1»S0,  18»0l. 


|?,1'^,^1H  2i!,«r..S424, 

I  7,227,2tJJ 

4,f>S«,184|  7,^fll.3!^2 

2,5<W,7?HJ|  4.iifrMM| 

.^MJ.a-s'JJ  12,T<>»,!^72l 

,.,. J!,2>21WK>|, 

rt^fMVj.Hiwii  i9.a7^t>4i 

la,4l^N^JJ  ^umjliiM 


"'ij4Uwt6| 
io,7Vii^3| 


]l,UT6.Gii4 


S4t»4.{ti!(t 

a,ofl2,ffii« 

l2,H8.\4ii' 

i!0.^^S.\r4fl 

1.7^2.rti'7 

J^],1^^9.7-'H' 

7.:4L*.741 
4,tftHi,4ii1t 


1,296 


10.166 
S,:J7fi 

«.7&a 

2S;4a4 
o.Tin 

7.146 


5,51! 

"c4rt 

'  V,&52 


4fl.4SJJ 
27JJ^ 
fI,OI8 

i,<n6 

4.2i>4 
H.122 
4.5<iti 
4il,S*^ 
ll.4.'2 
4,516 
17>&4 
2^221 
4,MS 
5.024^ 
S54.2LI1 
2,t*4'? 
4.43S 
P,414 
5,:T'hSJ 

m:^ 

24.i!J2 

9.5tiS 

7,706 

5,f.26 

2fli),:>n4 

M,48S 

flJ72; 

411^4 

1.071 1 

6,110' 

*>72: 

12.966 

U-ftl^i 

82J20 

6.32 1 

4.;i10 

Mia 

5,021! 

1B,.V>N 

2.2« 
2,441 
4S44fi 
2.7011 
9,12JB 
4,(148 
U.dW 
8.2>5: 

Hf,2,Vi 

i,4?a 
1-^mb' 

4.0(17' 
6,4^6 
5^205  i 

uais 
ft^yo 

14.9%4 
26.157 

ie.M» 

S8.4Q4 
10,854^ 

flLSfrO, 

1.0^6 
4,406' 
(kll8! 

14.H7TI 
1,4^1 1 
(1.4171 

2 1. 729 1 

i,m 
6.M»; 


Hanu- 

TACtVtVlK 


1890. 


1890. 


|(lM«J(«i  #2<i.«*Ck717  f.Vi.SlSt,*86'lO:,flOS,WiI 


2,rsi.2*'Vti 
201  ,M^ 


1,812,765 

liiVV.asB 
a,«.v\7ai 

\N.T6l"ir4 

8,7i:.A67 

711,019 

769^17 
726^16 

""V5(l^ii% 
6,W»2.4s^7 

"jJBtHjm 

602.749 

64,2661086 

17.ieKi,989 

1,541,997 


;  5.254, 1761  54,A02.SIV 


1,169,868 

T^7.2.w| 

8,72S'.fr^ 

«j><j:,S31  ' 


I,H14,- 

:, 7^,1 60 
4.7ft5.2,M 
7,^114,761 
8,4T(We2 


2(5,857, 1 70|  4rtvO20.53fl 


761.711 
9.4(^4,110 


82,922.974 
R,K2(^MltH 
a/ia4,9(!3 
&.27S160 

14,.'»liO.W2H 

»^l,4irt.f6.i 
n<»t*,\779 
fl^!trK4,iih7 

4^.^!^tr,,i4P 

fi.-'.-7.9ST 


2,l*«9,79r>'     «,Fjei,OTS 

10,KS;.->4    .iiJ7].4ir. 
a;45ij.i>9,    H,<i7':.fi3!( 

23W,102,167'gfiM!^;.7j.  "7  u -.721 

.  -_    ._.      2,:'42.7l'n      ;.,  11  ■(1,41^8 

4.(>b7.f/J9 

£V.2W^,n^2 

4.e6s.:<4a 

4.ftt4.<ifl(5 
£2:.JM>,727 
9.41 6,«H 
&.9l^0,871^ 
4.9'-4.4f;.i 


1,271,996 
fl.0(Ki.456 

^an,7i>t 

"  VVr,762 
17.74fl,,^rt2 

v,2:4.;uft 
M03,.*^a, 

425.5y: 

U17.7S1' 

14,^2^.534 

447.e40 

1,818,287 


604,508; 
2.9(16,130 

■i,>«ui2 

8,042,136. 
'2:,'6s*,lPfi 

l,4n<t,a62| 

2,26(^4S6 


L8Ss,195 
8,000.007 
6,n5.2lM 
2.01D,(»26 
1.6<»fl.e48 
11,57fi.0fe2 
4,OT&,679 
4wS4J,012 
lvSflT.4i4 
185,917,(^21  jS  II, IJ4-V 

83,80^.  L  62  *;o.fe;^ 

ii,l60,lK2 
7.592,920 
1.8»7,(Vi6 

ao,79a^H 

7f9,«4fi 
B429,*»4 
2.41\4»S 
6,461,208 
7,lD^,6i6] 


6.2m. 

li.'Hi: 

3.2(10.598 1 
80J94,241 1 


I  ■  ■'    1  ('■ 


8.irfl.ii9 
6,745,8741 

i,9n,faT 

0,924,612 

'iiiK.}a5 

22K3&y 


16,'i^l  9,668 
2.474.7<'3 
S.9<l7,P64l 
2.tTf  8,136' 

.^l.:t^'■l  1'.  .'■ 
:(hX:  ■:  1- 
2,4J'".'  J 

l,4ln^  II-: 
l,f^M.  ■  ^■• 

3<>,li75'  :  ;  1 

4x1 

a.4i^r.:;j 
l.i?7L4'j:. 

2.842,1(14 
3,745,1,'* 
5,8(>.-ff4l 
<177j4(j 
8.19M41 ! 
P,5;:o.C77, 
*.28t^i^2(M 
8.141.278! 
2,1. ''4, (If H  I 
6.2]4,-14?^ 
1,P-54.9.'*S| 


4.M,i    ::■ 
l-Jjiuii.;,    . 
14.(1  U.J  1 4 

4,l:i-,1'1U 
6LO>tH.81T 
fl,6feT,7(B 

T,i-4\3V.:' 


Vli- 


4.:7-.:j-4 
U^.V!J5.1W)' 
4,4:^0.1*81 
4,0<HJlfl 
3.7'.i0.754 
7,M7,fl34J 
l,6r^7,&77| 


9,112,778 
42,88^,321 

H,*v2(\e2fl 

7,4S2,B7a 
42,26!),6ai 
16,8<^fl,72» 
.^JJ.,*ft5,(l«» 

7.167.(104 
,  ::^u  .f46 
'■:.7 

'■-7 
^ .iii»3 

77,467,2a» 
?  R74  fl«l 

■  II  ■■   ;.  -n^ 

-  I'  :^9 
-',-     :06 

i-M.MfM,i:.fl 

Hj.4?4,P82 
1  I  .JvOli.iMlfl 
n,^'J<l,141 

^^:;.i'?l.\n;8 

-  r.'-.761 
i/..'k(i9 
.-,4;. -J.  Jii2 

]:::.J-.':.J64 
1-  :  ':■  (Hifl 
.1  i  ]  ,746 
]m;Jv:',<i07 
14.UU,1^ 

7,so:,62« 

9,812^13 
(J,5(J2^70 

n,o«o,oos 

3,Q(^.m5 


4.t:i2;,0C2    10,760.966 
14,1W.rj04    2V,i9:,241 


3,174.821 


6.9i(>,en 


6.UKflf^  1*«,4SL\W« 

4,709.2^7 1  9,986,829 

(i.7H.-i,«ie|  13,720,689 

12.169.924  SK651,fl74 

3,670,106  «,762l4l9 

7,98-.K94i  12,625,400  2B.tt8,2fi8 

9.6J4.76a    J  3,150,1 66  29,24M60 

4,r2eV.Tn,    7,790,76«!  16.615,716 

74.822,264    17,194.167  30.331 437 

5,t:0!^.(i64:    8,716.921 1  17,712,829 

3,r37.7jr;     T,;.^].!>40  U*,(i2i,689 

P07.5'^tl  lU^n.4Trt  '— ■  — 
2.('^^97^,  4,0_  6.6:0 
B.fi77.6iO  5,019,584 
7,flfl4.14S  13,05*UM 
5^P,^6&  1,014,384 
2.S«n,fa*  6,f  92,386 
11.C94.121    21.2WK901 


6,877,1451  io,fto6.e;e» 

l,(Jfi&,4^6!     3,170.840 
S.flOT.e.'*'     9J;Mi,920 


5,074,6  ia 

7,74flv871 
n,Hi7,0fl7 
24.r.G\126 

l,iM'4j4T 

9,613,204 
89,683369 
41,B19,017 

5,96^,228 
14,(^u,2tU) 

t',<i:3,4M 


land    buildings,  machinery,  tools,  and   iinple-  ing  summary  used  for  comparison  of  capital 

ments,  raw  material,  stock  in  process  and  fin-  invested,  1880  and  1890,  the  figures  given  under 

ished  products  in  hand,  cash  and  bills  and  ac-  the  heading  "Capital,  1890"  includes  only  what 

counts  receivable.    In  the  columns  of  the  follow-  is  reported  as  »*  Direct  Investment."    This  has 
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been  done  that  a  fair  comparison  may  be  made, 
as  the  items  under  "  Hired  Property  "  were  re- 
ported "only  partly,  if  at  all,  prior  to  the  census 
of  1890." 

Considering  the  amount  given  under  "  Direct 
Investment "  as  the  total  of  capital  in  each  case 
for  1890,  the  rank  of  cities  for  that  year  placed, 
in  their  order  as  here  stated,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  and  St. 
Louis.  In  1880  Philadelphia  stood  first,  fol- 
lowed by  New  York,  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  and 
St.  Louis. 

Hands  employed. — The  average  number  of 
hands  employed  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
1890,  was  reported  greatest  in  New  York,  the 
next  4  highest  averages  being  for  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  and  San  Francisco.  In 
1880  New  York  and  Philadelphia  held  first  and 
secH>nd  places  respectively,  followed  by  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  Baltimore.  Comparisons  by  sex 
and  age  are  not  possible  until  the  final  volume 
on  manufactures  is  published. 

Wages  paid. — The  5  cities  paying  the  largest 
amounts  in  wages,  1890,  were  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  Brooklyn,  and  Boston.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tenth  census  returns  the  fii-st  3 
cities  named  held  similar  rank  in  1880,  Boston 
being  fourth  and  Brooklyn  fifth. 

Cost  of  Materials  used. — A  fair  comparison 
of  figures  given  for  1880  and  1890  can  not  well 
be  matle,  owing  to  variations  in  treatment.  In 
the  compendium  of  the  eleventh  census  a  state- 
ment of  totals  is  made  under  the  heading  of 
"  Miscellaneous  Expenses,'*  which  absorbs  a  por- 
tion of  what  was  included  under  **  Value  of  Ma- 
terials" in  1880.  According  to  the  statistics 
furnished  in  connection  with  the  last  census  the 
cities  ranking  highest  in  **  Cost  of  Material  used," 
1890,  were  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn,  and  St.  Louis.  "Cost  of  Materials 
used  "  includes  fuel ;  rent  of  power  and  heat  and 
mill  supplies ;  rent  for  tenancy ;  taxes  (including 
internal  revenue) ;  insurance,  ordinary,  of  build- 
ings and  machinery ;  amount  paid  contractors ; 
interest  paid  on  cash  used  in  the  business.  All 
sundries  not  elsewhere  reported  are  totaled  and 
shown  in  a  separate  compendium  column  under 
the  heading  of  "  Miscellaneous  Expenses." 

Value  Of  Products. — The  5  leading  cities  in 
value  of  manufacturing  products,  including  re- 
ceipts from  custom  work  and  repairing,  1890, 
were  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn, 
and  St.  Louis.  In  1880  New  York  held  first 
place,  the  next  cities  in  order  being  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Brooklyn,  and  Boston,  which  last-named 
city  held  sixth  place  at  the  taking  of  the  eleventh 
census.  In  the  table  on  pages  754,  755,  value  of 
products  are  shown  under  the  heading  "  Goods 
manufactured." 

Immigration. — The  number  of  immigrants 
that  arrived  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1894,  was  311,404,  of  whom 
59,329  were  returned  as  Germans,  43,959  Italians, 
37,522  Russians,  33,807  Irish,  80,537  English, 
27,397  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  20,573  Austrians, 
14,395  Hungarians,  7,235  Scotch,  5,576  Danes, 
3,645  French,  3,445  Swiss,  2,536  Bohemians, 
1,552  Poles,  and  16,965  of  other  nationalities. 
Of  the  total  number,  253,390  landed  at  New 
York,  19,861  at  Philadelphia,  17,558  at  Boston, 
13,427  at  Baltimore,  5,969  at  San  Francisco,  and 


1,199  at  New  Orleans.  There  were  2,352  immi- 
grants barred  from  entering,  and  417  returned 
within  one  year  after  landing.  The  number  of 
immigrants* destined  for  the  United  States  who 
arriv^  at  Canadian  ports  was  7,771. 

Tlie  Army.— The  strength  of  the  regular 
army  at  the  close  of  1894  was  2,145  officers  and 
25,812  enlisted  men  ;  total,  27,957.  There  were 
432  ofiicers  and  6,050  men  in  10  cavalry  regi- 
ments, 280  ofiicers  and  3,975  men  in  5  regiments 
of  artillery,  877  officers  and  12.925  men  in  25 
regiments  of  infantry,  and  556  ofi&cers  and 
2,862  men  in  the  engineer  battalion,  ordnance 
department,  signal  service,  hospital  service  at 
West  Point,  employed  as  Indian  scouts  and  de- 
tailed in  recruiting  parties  and  general  service. 

The  reorganization  of  the  recruiting  system 
has  released  about  2,000  men  formerly  employed 
in  this  service.  The  military  posts  at  centers 
of  population  and  transportation  have  been 
strengthened,  and  15  smaller  posts  abandoned. 
A  large  force  was  employed  in  protecting  United 
States  property,  aiding  the  process  of  Federal 
courts,  and  removing  obstructions  to  the  per- 
formance of  functions  of  the  Government  aur- 
ing  the  Western  railroad  strike.  The  militia  of 
the  several  States  had  an  aggregate  enrollment 
of  117,533  officers  and  men  at  the  close  of  1894. 

Pensions.— The  entire  number  of  pension- 
ers upon  the  rolls  on  June  30,  1894,  was  969,- 
544,  a  net  increase  of  3,532  over  the  preceding 
year.  There  were  on  the  rolls  753,968  soldiere 
and  sailors,  survivors  of  all  wars ;  215,162  widows 
and  relatives  of  deceased  soldiers,  and  414  army 
nurses.  Of  the  total  number,  937,505  are  re- 
ceiving pensions  on  account  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  and  32,039  on  account  of  Indian  and 
other  previous  wars.  The  number  drawing  pen- 
sions under  the  dependent  pension  law  of  1890 
is  469,344.  The  total  amount  expended  for  pen- 
sions during  the  fiscal  year  was  f  139,804,461. 
leaving  a  balance  from  the  appropriation  in  the 
Treasury  of  $25,2a5,712.  The  estimate  for  the 
fiscal  year  1896  is  $140,000,000.  The  number  of 
pensionei-s  added  to  the  roll  during  the  year 
was  39,085,  while 'the  total  number  dropped 'was 
37,951.  The  number  of  certificates  issued  was 
80,213.  Among  the  pensioners  are  9  widows 
and  3  daughters  of  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, 
and  45  survivors  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Post  Office. — The  number  of  post  offices  on 
June  30, 1894,  was  69,805,  an  increase  of  1,403 
over  the  preceding  year.  There  were  32,661  em- 
ployees in  the  classified  service.  The  number 
of  domestic  money-order  offices  was  19,276 ;  of 
international  offices,  2,625.  There  were  issued 
during  the  fiscal  year  14,304,041  domestic  orders, 
of  the  aggregate  value  of  $138,793,570,  and 
postal  notes  for  $12,649,094.  The  number  of  in- 
ternational money  orders  issued  was  917.823,  of 
the  value  of  $13*792,455,  and  the  number  {laid 
was  361,180,  of  the  value  of  $6,568,493. 

Public  Lands. — The  public  lands  disposed 
of  during  the  fiscal  year  aggregated  10,406,100 
acres,  including  28,876  acres  of  Indian  lands. 
The  vacant  lands  remaining  are  estimated  at 
606,040.313  acres,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  which 
contains  360,000,000  acres,  and  of  military  and 
other  reservations,  and  railroad  and  other  selec- 
tions. Selections  by  railroad  and  wagon-road 
companies  awaiting  examination  and  settlement 
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at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  about 
29,000,000  acres.  'J'he  aggregate  selections  of 
swamp  lands  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1849  have  reached  80,456,153  acres.  During  the 
year,  138,159  acres  wei-e  patented  under  this  head. 
Over  35,000  patents  for  agricultural  land  were 
issued,  and  3,100  patents  to  Indians  for  allot- 
ments in  severalty,  which  are  inalienable  before 
twenty-flve  years  have  elapsed.  Nearly  820,000 
acres  of  school  and  education  grants  were  ap- 
proved during  the  year,  and  1,250,363  acres  re- 
mained unadjusted  at  its  end. 

Patents. — There  were  22,546  patents  granted, 
including  reissues  and  designs,  and  1,656  trade- 
marks registered  during  the  year.  The  number 
of  patents  that  expired  was  13,167.  The  total 
expenditures  of  the  Patent  Office  amounted  to 
$1,053,962.  The  receipts  exceeded  the  expendi- 
tures 1129,560. 

UNITED  STATES,  FINANCES  OF  THE. 
The  condition  of  the  public  finances  for  the  year 
1894  was  not  favorable  to  the  Treasury.  The 
receipts  from  internal  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
fell  off  from  those  of  the  previous  year  $13,916,- 
391;  those  of  customs,  $71,536,486;  those  of 
sales  of  public  lands,  $1,508,453;  and,  owing  to 
the  repeal  on  Nov.  1,  1893,  of  that  portion  of  the 
act  of  July  12,  1890,  authorizing  the  coinage  of 
the  silver  dollar,  the  receipts  from  profit  on 
coinage  fell  off  $1,479,454.  In  all,  the  total  net 
receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  year  in  ques- 
tion were  but  $372,802,498,  against  $461,716,- 
562  for  the  year  previous,  a  aecrease  of  $88,- 
914,064. 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  includ- 
ing those  for  postal  service,  amounted  to  $442,- 
605,758,  against  $459,374,887  the  previous  year, 
a  decrease  of  $16,769,128,  those  for  pensions 
showing  a  decrease  from  $159,357,558  to  $141,- 
171,285,  a  reduction  of  $18,186,273;  but  expend- 
itures on.  other  branches  of  the  public  service 
were  generally  increased. 

For  the  fiscal  year  in  question  the  ordinary 
expenditures  exceeded  tne  ordinary  receipts 
$69,803,260.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  rev- 
enue, however,  the  cash  in  the  Treasury  was 
increased  from  the  sale  of  50,000,000  5-per-cent. 
ten-year  bonds  issued  under  the  act  of  Jan.  14, 
1875,  yielding  $58,633,296 ;  f r(vn  national  bank 
fund  deposited  under  act  of  July  14,  1890,  in 
excess  of  notes  redeemed,  $5,708,248 ;  and  from 
the  issue  of  4-per-cent.  bonds,  in  liquidation  of 
interest  on  converted  funding  certificates,  $4,790 ; 
making  a  total  of  $64,346,334 ;  leaving  to  be  met 
by  reduction  of  Treasury  balance  the  sum  of 
$5,456,926. 

The  table  at  the  top  of  the  next  column  shows 
the  net  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Treasury  in  detail  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1894,  compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
year. 

Owing  to  later  returns,  the  condition  of  the 
public  Treasury  may  be  shown  at  the  close  of 
the  last  calendar  year  and  compared  with  that 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  Of  the  assets, 
the  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  decreased 
during  the  year  ending  Dee.  31,  1894,  $18,697,- 
425,  notwithstanding  the  sate  meanwhile  of  $94,- 
125,f)00  ot  5-per-cent.  bonds  for  gold  at  a  pre- 
mium averaging  about  17  per  cent.  That  of 
silver  coin  and  bullion  at  the  same  time  in- 


NET  ORDINARY   RECEIPTS. 

TkaK  XNDINa  JUKS  80, 

SOURCE. 

18d4. 

1893. 

Internal  wvenue 

ft1471I19ftA    fttftinOTMA 

Postal  Bervlce 

lillllil 

75.89«l,9.'^S 
208,855,017 

8,182,(190 

Customs 

Sales  of  public  lands 

Tax  ondrcalatlon  ot  national  banks 
Repayment  of  interest  bv  Pacific 

1,892,624 
971,888 

Sinking  fUnd  for  Padflc  railways 
Customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  and 

forfeitures 

Fees,  consular,  letters  patent,  and 

land . 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  Oovemroent 

property,  except  lands 

2,062,488 

1,806,919 

2,156,217 

697,064 

Profit  on  coinage' 

Revenue,  District  of  Columbia. . . . 

Proceeds,  ftmdlng  bonds,  District 

of  Columbia 

2349,471 
8,111,742 

406,164 

Tax  on  M>al  skins 

600 
4,890,866 

28,978 

Miscellaneous .        

8.287,418 

Total  net  receipts,  except  on 

account  of  public  debt 

Public  debt,  principal 

4872.802,498 
4W,651,228 

♦790,458^21 

$461,716,662 
847,061,586 

Total 

$808,768,148 

NET  ORDINARY   EXPENDITURES. 

Yeah  kkding  Jukb  80, 


OBJECTS  OF  KXPRNDITURE. 


1894. 


Congress 

Kxpcutlve 

Judiciary 

Postal  service 

Deficiency  in  postal  revenues  .... 

Foreign  intercourse 

Improving  rivers  and  harbors 

Other  expenses,  mllltary   estab- 
lishment   

Constructing  new  war  vessels 

Other  expenses,  naval  establish 

ment i 

Indians  I 

Pensions , 

Constructing  public  buildings,  in-' 

eluding  frIU's j 

District  of  Cx)lumbia | 

Dist.  of  Columbia  ftanding  bonds. ' 

Interost  on  public  debt i 

Bountv  on  sugar 

Miscellaneous' . .  I 

Total  net  oi^dinary  expcndi-, 

tures ' 

Public  debt,  principal 


$7,814,781 

11,786,228 
6,0<)S.94S 

76,080,479 
8,260,000 
1,702,807 

19,887,862 

84,680,668 
16,199,269 

15,602,088 
1«,298.4ih2 
141.177,286 

8,820,840 
6,742,870 

'  *S7,'84V,466| 
12.100,20f», 
44.76S201 


Total $773,989,081   $848,904,989 


$442,605,768, 
881,883,278 


1893. 

$7,048,671 

12,678,667 
7,091,180 

7^896,988 
6.946,796 
1,977,048 

14,799,886 

84,841,987 
15,080,227 

16,105.867 
18,845347 
159,857,668 

5.060,797 

6,827,525 

405,156 

27,264,892 
9,875,181 

48,441,475 

$469,874,887 
889.680,045 


creased  less  than  $1,000,000.  The  amount  of 
United  States  notes  on  hand,  however,  increased 
$37,779,956.  No  marked  change  occurred  in  the 
other  items  of  assets. 

Of  the  liabilities,  the  amount  to  the  credit  of 
the  general  Treasury  increased,  owing  mainly  to 
the  sale  of  bonds  as  mentioned,  $57,609,180, 
the  change  in  the  other  items  not  being  im- 
portant. 

The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  public  Treasury- at  the  dates 
named.  In  the  total  assets  the  Treasury  has  no 
direct  interest  except  in  the  comparatively  small 
amount  necessary  to  meet  the  aemaiulsof  the 
general  Treasury  balance.  The  remaining  as- 
sets are  simply  held  in  trust  to  meet  the  pay- 
ment of  the  obligations  stated.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  condition  of  the  public 
Treasury  at  the  dates  named : 
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ITEMS. 


and 


Asaett: 

Gold  coin  and  bnlllon 

Standard     silver    dollars 
ballioD 

United  States  notes 

Treaaury  notes  ( I»90) 

National  bank  notes. 

Balances  in  naiional  bank  de- 
positaries    

Gfild  oertificatas 

Silver  certificates 

Bonds  and  intt'rest  checks  paid. 

Currency   certificates,  June   », 
1872 

Minor  coins  and  fractional  cur- 
rency   

Fractional  silver  coins 


Dee.  31, 18»4. 


$189,606,854 

489.651,820 
81,919.158 
28,869.950 
4,759,972 

^^081.275 
.Vi.960 

6,846,720 
12,248 

1,960,000 

1,104,197 
14,488,680 


Dm.  31,  18M. 


1158,808,779 

488,671,062 

44,189,202 

1,194,884 

12,857,628 

15.201.045 
7^590 

5,08S,S54 
14,105 

40,000 

989,035 
11,689,467 


Total  ■    $782,754,290  '$787,614,701 


LiahiliUes: 

Gold  oertiflcates 

i»llvor  certificates 

Currency   certificates,  June   8,1 

1872 ' 

Treasury  notes  (1890) I 

Redemption  national  bttnk  notes 

Public  disbiursing  officers ' 

Oatstandinfp  checks  and  drafts. . 
Redemption  Tnited  States  notes, 

Ifold  reserve , 

Genera]  Treasury  balance 


Total. 


$68,420,8C9 
886,924,504 

48,965,000 

150.828,781 

7,419,5S9 

28,468,514 

8,899,508 

86,244.445 
67,098,185 

$782,754,200 


$787,614,701 


The  public  debt  having  no  specific  reserve  out- 
standing Dec.  31,  1894,  amounted  to  |977,996,- 
880,  against  1864,524,752  outstanding  Dec.  31, 
1893,  an  increase  of  |113,472,078.  There  was  an 
increase  of  $94,125,000  from  the  issue  of  the  5- 
per-cent.  bonds,  as  above  stated,  and  $13,755,555 
in  United  States  notes  having  no  reserve,  and 
$6,148,948  in  the  national  bank  redemption  ac- 
count. There  were  slight  changes  in  the  other 
items,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 


CIIARACTRR. 


Four  -  and  -  one  -  half-  per-  cent. 
bonds  continued  at  2  per  cent. 

Four-per-cont.  bonds 

Four-per  cent  certificates 

FIve-pcr-cent.  bonds 

Old  loans  matured. 

Old  demand  notes 

Leiral-tender  notesi  (g^reen bocks) 

National  bank  redemption  ac- 
count  

Fractional  no^s 

Total 


Of  the  debt  having  a  specific  reserve  in  cash, 
dollar  for  dollar,  there  was  a  decrease  of  $8,830.- 
475.  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  detailed 
table : 


OirrsTAWDiNO,  Dro.  81, 
1894.              1893. 

$25,864,500 

559,622,150 

5fl.4vS0 

94.12.\000 

1.825.800 

54.S47 

260,480,571 

29,615,450 
6,896,082 

$25,864,500 

659,59-2,400 

76,18) 

55.647 
246,681,016 

28,466,502 
6.908,462 

$977,996,880 

$864,524,752 

CHARACTER  OF  DEBT. 


$>>A.8ni,6(K) 

158,1 60.1.M 

89.085.000 

7T.4'^7.769 

834.5S4,504 

$685,209,024 

The  number  and  condition  of  the  national 
banks  on  Oct.  2,  1894,  is  fully  reported  by  the 


Lejral  tender  (crreenbricks) . 

Treasury  noto«  ( 1>>90> 

(^learinsr-house  cei  tificates  . 

Gold  fertlflcatea 

Silver  certificates 


$R6,'244.445 

l.'.0.^23,781 

48,9<w').0<10 

58,420.869 

886,924,504 


Total $676,878,549 


OUTSTAXDINO,    DeC.  81, 

1893. 


1894. 


Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Compared  with 
Oct.  3, 1893,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  num- 
ber from  3,781  to  3,755,  or  26 ;  in  circulation, 
about  f  10,000,000 ;  and  in  capital  stock,  about 
$10,000,000.  The  amount  of  deposits  had,  how- 
ever, increased  in  the  same  period  $276,000,000, 
and  loans  had  expanded  $157,000,000.  During 
the  year  50  new  banks,  having  a  capital  of 
$5,28i5,000,  were  organized,  of  which  number  8 
were  in  Pennsylvania,  5  in  Illinois,  4  in  Minne- 
sota, 3  in  Ohio,  3  in  Texas,  and  not  more  than  2 
in  any  other  State. 

The  following  statement  shows  in  detail  the 
condition  of  the  banks  in  the  aggregate  on  the 
dates  named : 


$n,487,7e9 
884,584,504 

89,086,000 

158,160,151 

6.817,895 

81,861,146 

4,268,181 

80,891,600 
9,4S8,965 


rrCMS. 


Liabilities  : 

Capiial  stock  paid  in 

(Surplus  ftind 

Unci  Tided  profits,  le«f  ex 

penses  and  taxes  paid. , 
National  bank  notes  out- 

standinfir 

8tate    bank    notes    out 

standing 

Due    to    other    national 

banks 

Due  to  State  banks  and 

bankers 

Dividends  unpaid. 

Individual  deposits 

Deposits  of  U.  S.  disburs- 
ing officers 

Notes    and    bills    redis- 

connted 

Bills  payable 

Liabilities  other  than  those 

above  otaled 

U.  8.  deposits 


Oct.  2, 18P4. 

8,755  BAMKB. 


Oct.  8. 1898. 
8,781 


$668,861,847  00 
245,197,517  60 

88,928,864  60 

172,881.978  OCil 

66,290  60 

848,692,816  68 

188,167,779  62 

2.576,245  95 

1,728,418,819  12 

8,716,687  80 

ll,468s427  9T 
12,552,277  78 

2.988,548  20 
10,024,909  62 


$6i8,M0.888  98 
246,760,781  83 

108,474,663  87 

182,950,735  90 

75,069  60 

22e,428«979  06 

122.5:91,098  21 

2.874,«i7  159 

1,4£1,124,880  56 

8,776,488  21 

21.066.787  01 
27,426,987  64 

81,682  862  16 
10.546,186  61 


Total $8.473,922,0r5  27  $3,10P,663,284  86 


Loans  and  disoounts 

U .  8.  bonds  to  secure  dr- 

culailon 

U.    i^.   bonds   to   secure | 

U.  8.  deposits 

V.  S.  bonds  on  hand 

Premiums  on  U.  8.  bonds 
Stocks,  securities,  etc. . . . 

Real  estate,  etc 

Due  from  national  banks 

(not  reserve  ngent»).. . . 
Due  fiom  State  banks  and 

bankers t 

Due  fh>m  approved  re- 
serve agents 

(h<H^ks   and   other  cash 

items  

Kxrhanges,  clearing-hou^e 
Bills    of    other    national  I 

banks 1 

Fractional  paper  currency, 

8i»ecie I 

I  cgal -tender  notes I 

IT.  s.  certificates  of  deposit, 
Five- per-cent.  redemption 

fund  with  Trea>nrer. .. 
Due  fW»m  U.  S.  Treasurer. 
Current  expenses 


$2,007,122,191  80 

199,642,600  00 

15,226,000  00 
1 0,^^62,200  00 
14.624.279  (8 
19^8(0,072  44 
97,892,186  84 

122,479,067  9S 

27,978,911  86 

248,849,607  59 

16.576.975  25 
88,526,052  17 

18,580,577  00 

952.s:S2  95 

287.250.6^4  .'.0 

120,544,028  00 

45,100,1.00  0<i 

8,728,228  16 
897,615  20 


$1,848,684,167  61 

£06,468,850  00 

14.816.C00  CO 
2,760.9511  00 
18,9*1.-67  44 
148,5fi9.1 50  46 
89.161^76  08 

94,740,014  97 

24,229,106  83 

15S,4f.9,6l4  29 

15.859.764  56 
106,181,894  69 

22,403.611  00 

i,(-*:f,»<ia  90 

2  4.708.^60  07 

114,7t9,?r3ltt 

7,120,000  UO 

8,977,414  is 
1.262.749  b5 
11,071,996  65 


ToUl I  $«,473,922.055  27  |8,109,568,2S4  86 


In  addition  to  the  national  banks  there  were 
also  in  active  operation  at  the  same  time  3,586 
State  banks,  having  a  capital  stock  of  |:244,- 
435,573;  also  224  loan  and  trust  companies, 
having  a  capital  of-^f  97,068,092 ;  and  1,034  sav- 
ings Vjanks,  of  which  878  were  stock  banks,  hav- 
ing a  capital  of  $30,579,558. 

Of  the  money  in  circulation  there  was  a  do- 
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crease  during  the  calendar  year  ending  Dec.  81, 
1894,  of  $102,449,644,  the  change  in  detail  being 
shown  by  the  following  table: 


CHARACTER  OF  MONEY. 

AmOUIVT  in   CIBOULATtOM, 

Drc.  81, 

1894. 

1893. 

C»oId  coin    

$4S5,501,87G 

57,8!i9,U90 

62,072,086 

M,86 1,909 

881,077,784 

122,458,731 
264,761,953 

47,005,000 
201,845,783 

$5)8,602,811 

8t4ndard  silver  dollars 

Subsidiary  silver 

57.86J,589 
65,854,740 

GoM  certificates 

'    77,412,179 

Silver  cerlirtcates..  

Treasury  notes,  act  of  July  14, 
189  J  

829,545,650 
151,965,267 

United  States  notes 

Ciirrency  certiflcaies,  act  of 

Junotiwlb72 

National  bank  noU^s 

802,541,^14 

89,045^000 
196,191,216 

Total 

$1,626,56^,623 

$1,729,018,266 

UNIVERSALISTS.  The  statistical  returns 
of  the  Universalist  churches  published  in  the 
**  Universalist  Register "  for  1895  ^ve  the 
following  numbers:  Of  State  conventions  and 
missions,  44 ;  of  parishes,  1,022  ;  of  families, 
46,673 ;  of  churches,  792 ;  of  ministers,  766 ;  of 
members,  46,188;  of  Sunday  schools,  702, 
with  58,721  members;  of  church  edifices, *835 ; 
value  of  church  property,  $9,402,032.  The  13 
schools  and  colleges  return  159  professors  and 
teachers,  1,462  students,  and  propertv  estimated 
to  have  a  value  of  $3,784,500.  The  General 
Convention  meets  biennially,  its  next  meeting 
being  appointed  to  be  held  at  Meriden,  Conn., 
Oct.  23,  1895.  The  funds  of  the  convention,  as 
reported  at  the  district  conferences  in  October, 
1894,  aggregated  $263,889.  Thev  are:  The 
Murray  Centenary  fund,  $126,294,  the  income  of 
which  is  used  in  aid  of  theolo^jical  students,  the 
distribution  of  Universalist  literature.  Church 
extension,  and  the  missionary  cause ;  the  Theo- 
logical Scholarship  fund,  $4(3,721,  for  loans  to 
theological  students;  the  Church  Extension 
fund,  $11,539 ;  the  Gunn  Ministerial  Relief 
fund,  $12,729;  the  Ada  Tibbetts  Memorial 
fund,  $9,260:  the  VVaverly  (Iowa)  fund,  $800; 
the  G.  L.  Demarest  Reserve  fund,  $14,000;  the 
William  H.  Ryder  fund,  $25,000,  primarily  for 
ministerial  education  ;  the  "  T  "  fund,  $8,060, 
to  be  added  to  the  Theological  Scholarship  fund; 
the  Henry  P.  Porter  fund,  $1,000;  and  the 
Guaranty  fund,  $291.  The  aggregate  increase 
of  the  convention  funds  during  the  convention 
yearl893-'94  was  $1,329.  The  Board  of  Trus- 
tees are  authorized  and  directed  *'  to  provide  for 
two  or  more  Universalist  Church  conferences,  to 
be  held  at  central  locations,  in  the  years  inter- 
vening between  the  regular  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention, not  for  ecclesiastical,  legislative, 
financial  work,  but  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
important  questions  relating  to  religion,  morals, 
ana  education.  Three  such  conferences  were 
held  Oct.  23-25,  1894,  at  Lowell.  Mass.,  Bal- 
timore. Md.,  and  Chicago,  111.  Other  depart- 
ments in  Universalist  Church  work  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Sunday  School  Library  Commission, 
the  Woman's  Centenary  Association,  the  Young 
People's  Christian  Union  of  the  Universalist 
Church,  which  maintains  a  post-office  mission, 
and  the  Universalist  Historical  Society,  which 
has  a  library  of  about  3,000  volumes,  besides  im- 
portant manuscripts  and  papers. 


URUGUAY,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
The  Senate  is  composed  of  19  membei's,  elected 
for  six  years  by  suffrage  in  two  degrees.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  69  members,  elected 
by  direct  suffrage  for  three  years.  The  Presi- 
dent for  the  term  ending  March  21,  1894,  was 
Dr.  Julio  Herrem  y  Obes. 

The  area  of  Uruguay  is  estimated  at  69,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  793,000,  The 
number  of  marriages  in  1893  was  3,394;  of 
births,  28,119 ;  of  deaths,  13,282 ;  excess  of  births, 
14,837.  The  number  of  immigrants  in  1892  was 
11.871 ;  of  emigrants,  8,827. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1893,  were  $17,348,130,  of  which 
$8,598,833  was  from  customs,  $1,730,924  from 
direct  taxes,  $428,936  from  indirect  taxes,  $1,990,- 
780  from  the  national  bank,  and  $1,408,354  from 
stamps.  The  expenditures  were  $15,024,334.  The 
debt  on  June  30, 1893,  amounted  to  $103,820,489. 

Commerce  and  Communications.— The  im- 
ports for  1893  were  valued  at  $19,672,000,  and 
the  exports  at  $27,682,000.  The  principal  ex- 
ports and  their  values  were:  Hides  and  leather, 
$8,530,000;  wool,  $7,678,000;  meat,  $4,881,000; 
beef  extract,  $1,706,000;  tallow,  $1,563,000;  ani- 
mals, $710,000;  hair,  $347,000.  The  trade  with 
the  principal  countries  was  as  follows: 


COUNTRIES. 


England 

Krance 

Brazil 

Arfirentine  Republic. 

Belgium 

Germany 

United  states 

Italy 

Spain ^.. 

Cuba >.. 

Portugal 

Chill 

Other  countries. 


Total $19,672,000 


Imports. 


10,406,000 

1,953.000 

1,509,000 

1,19.\000 

1,054,000 

2,146,000 

1,108,000 

1,905,000 

1,844,01)0 

198,000 

11,000 

79,000 

64,000 


EzporU. 


$8,256,000 

5,627,000 

5,490.000 

1780,000 

8,530,000 

1,564,000 

1,452,000 

526,001) 

878,000 

484,000 

850.000 

148.000 

166,000 

$27,682,000 


There  were  973  miles  of  railroad  at  the  end  of 
1892.  The  telegraphs  had  a  length  of  2,930  miles 
on  Jan.  1, 1893.  The  number  of  messages  in  1892 
was  224.267. 

Presidential  Election.— A  President  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Herrera  was  to  be  elected  on  March  1, 
1894  The  canvass  began  in  November,  1893, 
when  the  elections  for  Deputies  took  jjlae^.  The 
ofHcial  candidates  were  then  elected  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases;  yet  when  the  Chambers  met  on 
March  1  to  elect  a  President  by  joint  ballot.  Gen. 
Perez  and  Dr.  Tajes  were  placed  in  nomination 
in  opposition  to  Dr.  Jos6  KUauri,  the  President's 
chosen  candidate,  and  3  ballots  were  taken,  in 
which  none  of  the  candidates  received  a  majority 
of  the  votes.  Popular  excitement  ran  high,  and 
troops  were  kept  under  arms.  Dr.  Ellauri  had 
been  President  before,  and  wjis  deposed  by  a 
revolution  on  Feb.  15,  1875.  Dr.  Tajes  was  an 
avowed  Socialist,  and  therefore  repugnant  to  the 
commercial  and  property-owning  classes.  When 
the  Chambei's  met  again  on  March  2  and  a  ballot 
was  taken.  Dr.  Ellauri  was  declared  elected ;  but 
as  his  adversaries  assumed  a  threatening  atti- 
tude, he  refused  to  accept  the  office.  On  the  third 
day  Tomas  Gomenzoro,  who  was  put  forward  jis 
the  Liberal  candidate,  received  a  majority  of 
votes,  though  not  enough  to  elect.    The  mem- 
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bers  almost  came  to  blows,  and  the  sitting  was 
therefore  suspended.  The  movements  of  troops 
gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  the  leaders  of  the 
array  intended  to  intervene  and  proclaim  a  dic- 
tatorship. Ballots  were  taken  on  succeeding 
days,  both  parties  showing  equal  strength,  till 
on*  March  12  Dr.  Ellauri  was  again  declared 
elected ;  but  on  the  following  morning,  notwith- 
standing the  retirement  of  Gomenzoro,  he  an- 
nounced that  with  so  narrow  a  majority  be  could 
not  accept.  Alcides  Montero  was  proposed,  and 
in  the  votes  that  followed  he  was  unable  to  get 
as  many  votes  as  Gen.  Perez.  The  popular  ex- 
citement was  such  that  all  business  stopped.  On 
March  21  Idiarte  Borda  was  nominated  as  the 
representative  of  the  party  in  power  and  of  con- 
servative economical  principles.  He  was  declared 
elected  on  the  first  ballot,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  count  was  disputed  and  in  spite  of 
the  outcry  against  dictation  and  terrorism. 

The  new  Jrresident  was  inducted  into  office  on 
March  25,  and  soon  allayed  the  popular  disquiet 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  his  declarations  in 
favor  of  an  honest  financial  policy  and  his  inde- 
pendent attitude  toward  political  cliques.  He 
selected  the  following  Cabinet :  Minister  of  Gov- 
ernment, Dr.  Miguel  Herrera  yObes;  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Luis  PiHeyro  del  Campo ; 
Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Juan  Jose  Diaz ;  Minister 
of  Finance,  Dr.  Federico  R.  Vidiella;  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Industry,  Instruction,  and  Public 
Works,  Juan  Jose  Castro. 

UTAH,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or- 
ganized Sept.  9.  1850 ;  area,  84,970  square  miles. 
Population  in  1890,  207,905.  Capital,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  in  1894:  Governor,  Caleb  W.  West, 
Democrat ;  Secretarv,  Charles  C.  Richards ;  Au- 
ditor, John  T.  Caine :  Treasurer,  T.  W.  White- 
head, Jr.;  United  States  District  Attorney, 
John  W.  Judd;  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  Jacob  S.  Boreman,  succeeded  in  Septem- 
ber by  M.  Lewis ;  United  States  Marshal.  Nat 
M.  Bingham;  Adjutant  General,  George  M. 
Ottinger;  Members  of  the  Utah  Commission,  J. 
R.  Letcher,  A.  G.  Norrell,  and  George  R. 
Thatcher,  Democrats,  and  E.  W.  Tatlock  and 
Iloyt  Sherman,  Republicans  (H.  C.  Lett,  chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  died  March  27) ;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  S.  A.  Merritt ; 
Associate  Justices,  George  W.  Bartch,  H.  W. 
Smith,  and  James  A.  Minor,  the  last-named  of 
whom  retired,  and  was  succeeded  in  September 
by  W.  H.  King. 

Population. — The  Governor  estimates  the 
present  population  of  the  Territory  at  252,884, 
that  of  the  3  most  populous  counties  being  as 
follow :  Salt  Lake,  70.850 ;  Utah,  29,925 ;  Weber, 
29,925.  The  total  estimated  increase  in  the  Ter- 
ritory during  the  year  is  44,929. 

Finances. — The  valuation  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  amounts  to  $99,503,248.  a  de- 
crease of  nearly  $18,000,000  from  that  of  1893. 

The  number  of  entries  at  the  land  office  dur- 
ing the  vear  was  1,255,  representing  a  total  of 
$62,628.75. 

The  county  court  of  Salt  Lake  declared  invalid 
all  warrants  issued  after  Nov.  27,  on  the  ground 
that  the  county  had  then  reached  the  limit  of  its 
authority  to  issue  warrants.    The  retiring  coun- 


ty board  contended  that  it  had  not  exceeded  the 
limit ;  that  it  is  the  date  of  the  incurring  of  the 
obligation  which  establishes  the  validity  of  war- 
rants, and  not  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the 
evidence  of  indebtedness,  which  a  warrant, 
when  registered,  plainly  is.  Again,  it  was 
claimed  that  the  school  funds  are  properly  a 
part  of  the  county  revenue,  inasmuch  as  at  the 
time  the  law  prohibiting  the  municipality  from 
exceeding  in  its  expenditures  a  stated  amount 
based  on  the  percentage  of  valuation  for  the  two 
previous  years,  the  school  funds  were  a  part  of 
the  legitimate  revenue,  and  that  the  section  em- 
bodying the  definition  of  such  revenues  has  not 
been  repealed, 

Edncation.—There  were  74,471  children  of 
school  age  in  the  Territory  in  1894,  an  increase 
of  2,762  over  the  number  in  1893. 

The  University  of  Utah  has  received  an  en- 
dowment by  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Associa- 
tion of  Salt  Lake  City  of  a  professorship  with 
a  gift  of  $60,000 ;  also  the  use  of  building:  and 
class  rooms  free  of  rent  for  two  years.  The  en- 
rollment reached  400  in  October.  The  Govern- 
ment has  granted  to  the  university  about  60,000 
acres  of  land  from  the  Foit  Douglas  military 
reservation.  From  the  sale  of  university  lands 
the  endowment  fund  of  the  university  has  re- 
ceived to  date  $185,010.15,  and  has  to  its  further 
credit  $50,212.85,  the  appraised  value  of  unsold 
lands.  The  former  sum  is  drawing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  8  per  cent.  During  1893  and  the 
earlv  part  of  1894  the  board  sold  lands  to  the 
vahie  of  $103,045.10. 

The  attendance  at  the  Agricultural  College  in 
1893-'94  was  264.  The  corps  of  teachers  has  been 
increased  and  now  numbers  21,  and  new  build- 
ings  have  been  occupied  this  year.  The  first 
class  was  graduated,  numbering,  in  all  depart-  ' 
ments,  15.  The  commercial  course  has  been  ex- 
tended to  four  years.  Ten  bulletins  have  been 
issued  from  the  experiment  station,  treating  of 
irrigation  and  other  subjects  of  practical  interest 
to  farmers. 

State  InstitntionB.— The  Penitentiary  had 
186  prisoners  in  July.  During  the  Commonweal 
Army  disturbance  the  number  rose  to  237.  Im- 
provements aggregating  $90,000  have  been  made 
within  the  past  five  years.  The  prison  is  on  a 
Government  reservation  of  180  acres,  3  miles 
from  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Reform  School  shows 
that  the  number  of  inmates  enrolled  on  Dec  81 
was  32,  of  whom  24  were  males.  The  number 
out  on  leave  of  absence  or  parole  during  good 
behavior  was  14  males  and  6  females.  During 
last  year  19  males  and  8  females  were  com- 
mitted, while  the  total  number  committed  since 
the  Reform  School  was  opened  in  1889  is  123 
males  and  25  females.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
institution  the  appropriaticms  amount  to  $170,- 
042.92,  including  $7,o21.46  for  1895. 

Banks. — The  total  resources  of  the  4  national 
banks  in  Salt  Lake  City  are  given  at  $4,472,975.- 
50  in  the  aggregate,  and  those  of  the  3  in  Ogden 
at  $1,226,140.97.  The  Salt  Lake  banks  have  a 
total  of  $2,158,709.45  involved  in  loans  and  dis- 
counts, while  the  Ogden  banks  have  $565,647. 
The  cash  held  by  the  Salt  Lake  institutions  ag- 
gregates $070,938.85,  while  those  of  Ogden  have 
$249,884.18. 
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The  National  Guard  numbers  1,080  men,  di- 
vided into  803  infantry,  143  cavalry.  111  ar- 
tillery, and  23  signal-corps  men,  organized  into 
22  companies.  The  Guard  was  enrolled  under 
an  act  of  the  last  Legislature  the  provisions 
of  which  call  for  "  not  more  than  3  regiments  of 
infantry,  2  of  cavalry,  and  2  batteries  of  light  ar- 
tillery." The  Territory  not  having  had  an  or- 
ganized militia  for  many  years,  a  credit  of  |75,- 
000  had  accumulated  under  the  act  of  Congress 
which  makes  an  annual  appropriation  for  the 
National  Guard,  and  of  this  amount  $72,000  has 
been  expended  for  uniforms  and  equipments. 

Indugtries  and  Products.— Articles  of  in- 
corporation of  the  largest  business  and  general 
commercial  company  in  the  Territory  were  filed 
in  September.  It  is  called  the  Utah  Company, 
and  has  a  capitalization  of  $10,000,000.  The  3 
largest  stockholders  are  the  foremost  men  of  the 
Mormon  Church.    The  objects  are  these : 

To  buy,  own,  hold,  use,  sell,  lease,  and  otherwise 
dispone  of  real  and  personal  property  of  everv  nature 
and  kind,  including  the  capital  stocks  of  other  cor- 
porations; to  make  and  execute  contracts  for  the 
Duilding  and  equipment  of  railroads,  telejjrraph  and 
telephone  lines,  orid^os,  and  other  works,  both  public 
and  private,  and  to  receive  in  payment  for  the  same, 
stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities,  or  money ;  to  obtain, 
use,  and  deal  in  grants  of  rights  of  way,  water  rights, 
water  powers,  and  easements,  and  to  generate,  vend, 
lease,  and  deal  in  electric  powers  and  franchises;  to 
manufacture  and  operate  mills  and  machinery  ;  and 
to  do  a  general  contracting  and  Unancial  business. 

The  report  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  on  the 
value  of  metals  produced  in  1894  credits  Utah 
with  production  amounting  to  $7,202,588,  ex- 
plaining that  it  is  to  be  taken  only  as  an  ap- 
proximation. 

The  "  Rocky  Mountain  News  "  credits  Utah 
with  the  proauction  of  56,427  fine  ounces  of 
gold  and  6,659,798  of  silver.  The  production 
of  gold  in  1893  was  41.293  ounces,  and  of  silver 
7,198,300  ounces.  The  copper  product  is  valued 
at  $53,308,  and  the  lead  at  $951,804.  The  coal 
product  in  1893  was  463,400  tons.  A  copper 
plant  and  smelter  were  completed  this  year  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $2,750,000. 

The  Utah  Sugar  Company  had  produced  over 
4,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  in  December,  and  it 
was  estimated  that  the  amount  would  reach 
5,000,000  pounds  before  the  close  of  the  season. 

Amnesly. — A  proclamation  was  issued  in 
September  by  the  President  granting  pardon  to 
those  that  were  suffering  deprivation  of  civil 
rights  in  consequence  of  polygamous  practices, 
excepting  all  who  had  not  complied  with  the 
conditions  contained  in  President  Harrison's 
proclamation  of  Jan.  4,  1893.  This  gave  the 
pardoned  an  opportunity  to  register  for  the 
election.  It  was  contended  by  some  that  the 
proclamation  was  more  far-reaching  than  that 
of  President  Harrison  in  1893,  and  by  others 
that  it  was  substantially  the  same.  A  test  case 
came  before  Associate^ Justice  Bartch  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  in  the  case  of  a 
man  under  indictment  for  an  offense  committed 
after  Nov.  1,  1890.  President  Harrison's  procla- 
mation granted  amnesty  to  those  who  had  not 
broken  the  law  since  that  date ;  and  while  the 
defendant  did  not  lay  claim  to  any  benefit  from 
that  pardon,  he  claimed  that  he  came  under  the 


terms  of  that  of  President  Cleveland.  The  jus- 
tice overruled  the  plea. 

The  Industrial  Army.— This  body  of  men, 
on  its  eastward  journey,  was  taken  into  the  Ter- 
ritory by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  against 
the  protest  of  the  Governor  and  camped  at  Og- 
den—about  1,200  strong.  The  Territorial  militia 
were  called  out,  and  the  police  of  the  city  were 
re-enforced  by  30  of  the  police  of  Salt  Lake 
Cit^,  and  the  army  was  kept  within  certain  pre- 
scribed limits.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  had  re- 
fused to  take  them  forward  except  at  regular  rates. 
Proceedings  were  instituted  in  the  courts  by  the 
Governor  in  behalf  of  the  Territory,  and  the 
army  was  finally  moved  forward.  The  Governor 
said  in  his  message : 

It  will  be  obscrve<l  that  the  issue  joined  was 
whether  the  State  of  California,  its  authorities,  State, 
county,  or  municipal,  could  organize  or  encourage 
and  aid  the  organization  of  its  dependent  paupers, 
criminals,  and  idle,  dissolute  classes,  and  with  assist- 
ance, connivance,  and  corporation  of  the  now  South-  • 
em  Pacific,  crowd  them  into  stock  cars  as  if  they 
were  cattle,  swine,  or  sheep,  without  adequate  cloth- 
injr  for  protection  from  the  severe  inclemency  of  the 
early  spring;  without  money,  food,  medical  attend- 
ance, or  supplies;  transport  them  beyond  their 
borders,  through  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  the  end  of 
their  lines  into  Utah,  and  there  dump  them  with  im- 
punity as  charges  and  burdens  on  the  latter,  without 
liability  upon  the  part  of  the  carrier,  knowingly  doing 
it,  or  the  party  preparing  it  to  be  done. 

The  Utes.— The  movement  to  transfer  the 
Southern  Utes  from  Colorado  to  Utah  failed. 
In  November  about  000  Utes  left  their  Colorado 
reservation  and  entered  Utah,  doing  some  dam- 
age in  San  Juan  and  Grand  Counties.  An  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  Governor  by  the  authori- 
ties of  those  counties,  and  he  dispatched  a  request 
for  United  States  troops  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior ;  he  also  sent  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
settlers.  Gen.  McCook  sent  an  officer  to  confer 
with  the  Utes,  and  they  were  persuaded  to  return 
to  their  reservation.  They  disclaimed  having 
had  any  warlike  intentions,  and  professed  to 
have  been  hunting  for  game. 

The  Enabling  Act.— The  bill  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Utah  as  a  State  was  introduced  by  the 
Territorial  delegate  in  Congress  in  December, 

1893.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories, was  reported  favorably,  and  passed  with- 
out division.  On  Dec.  18  it  was  read  twice  in 
the  Senate,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Territories.  It  was  reported  with  amendments 
and  a  recommendation  for  its  passage  May  17, 

1894.  It  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  but  was 
chilled  up  out  of  its  order  on  July  10  and  passed 
without  division  on  the  13th.  The  House  con- 
curred in  the  Senate  amendments.  The  original 
bill  provided  for  the  necessary  preliminaries  to 
take  place  in  1894,  so  that  the  Representative 
and  Senators  could  be  elected  and  take  their 
scats  in  the  last  session  of  the  Fifty- third  Con- 
gress. But  the  Senate  amendments  changed 
the  dates  so  that  those  officei-s  may  take  their 
seats  in  the  first  session  of  the  next  Congress. 
The  delay  in  the  Senate  made  necessary  the 
postponement  of  the  elections  for  delegates  to 
the  (Constitutional  Convention.  They  were  elected 
in  November,  at  the  regular  Territorial  election, 
and  will  meet  in  March,  1895,  to  frame  a  State 
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Constitution,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification  in  November,  1895. 

LegriBlative  Session.— The  Territorial  Assem- 
bly met  for  its  biennial  session  Jan.  8,  and  ad- 
1'ourned  March  11.  M.  A.  Breeden  was  elected 
^resident  of  the  Council,  and  A.  B.  Emery 
Speaker  of  the  House.  The  Council  was  made 
up  of  7  Republicans  and  5  Democrats,  the 
House  of  15  Republicans  and  9  Democrats 

Among  the  more  important  acts  of  the  session 
was  one  providing  for  the  organization  and 
government  of  a  Territorial  militia.  An  estray 
law  was  passed  providing  that  in  cases  where  an 
animal  is  taken  for  trespass  or  damage  it  must 
be  kept  in  charge  by  the  person  taking  it  up. 
Within  twenty-four  houi-s  after,  the  marks  and 
brands  must  be  examined,  and  if  the  owner  is 
not  known  the  Territorial  brand  sheets  must  be 
examined  also. 

A  much-needed  measure  was  that  called  the 
horticultural  law.  It  authorizes  county  courts 
to  appoint  fruit-tree  inspectors,  and  to  provide 
for  the  destruction  of  fruit-destroying  insects. 

A  law  for  preventing  .the  spread  of  diseases  in 
sheep  calls  for  the  appointment  of  an  inspector 
for  each  county  by  the  county  court. 

The  report  of  the  World's  Fair  Commission  was 
presented.  The  last  Assembly  failed  to  make  an 
appropriation,  and  money  was  borrowed  from 
banks  on  individual  obligations.  A  good  exhibit 
was  made,  the  expense  of  which  was  a  little  less 
than  $60,000.  The  Legislature  made  an  appro- 
priation for  paying  the  debt. 

The  law  in  regard  to  licenses  for  practicing 
medicine  was  amended. 

A  bill  was  passed  providing  for  putting  police 
and  fire  departments  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 

The  sum  of  |2,000  was  appropriated  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  Capitol  grounds,  for  the  benefit  of 
men  needing  employment. 

Provision  was  made  for  a  school  for  the  edn- 
cation  of  blind  children  on  the  same  plan  as  that 
for  deaf  mutes. 

Federation  of  Miners.— The  first  annual 
convention  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 
formed  last  year  at  Butte.  Mont.,  was  held  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  May  14.  The  objects  of  the  fed- 
eration were  declared  to  be  : 

To  secure  an  caminff  fully  compatible  with  the  dan- 
gern  of  our  employment. 

To  establish  08  speedily  a»  possible  and  forever  our 
right  to  receive  pay  for  labor  perfbnncd  in  lawful 
money,  and  to  rid  ourselves  of  tlie  iniquitous  system 
of  spend iiiif  our  earnin<f8  where  and  how  our  employ- 
ers or  their  officers  may  desij^nate. 

To  procure  the  intnxluction  and  use  of  any  and  all 
suitable,  efficient  apprmnces  for  the  preservation  of 
life,  health,  and  limos  of  all  employees,  and  thereby 
preserve  to  society  the  lives  of  large  numbers  of  wealth 
proiiucers  annually. 

To  labor  for  the  enactment  of  suitable  mining  laws, 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors,  who  shall  be 

{)ractical  miners,  for  the  proper  cnlbrccment  of  such 
aws. 

To  provide  for  the  education  of  our  children  by  law- 
fully prohibitinj;  their  employment  until  they  shall 
have  obtained  a  satisfactory  education,  and  in  every 
case  until  they  shall  have  reached  sixteen  years  of 
age. 

To  prevent  by  law  any  mine  owner  or  minino:  com- 
pany from  employiniT  any  Pinkerton  detectives  or 
other  armed  forces  from  takinar  p)ssession  of  any 
mine,  except  the  lawfully  elected  or  appointed  forces 


of  the  State,  who  shall  be  bona  fids  citizens  of  the 
county  and  State. 

To  use  all  honorable  means  to  maintain  friendly  re- 
lations between  ourselves  and  our  employ ew,  and  en- 
deavor by  arbitration  and  conciliation  to  settle  i^uch 
differences  as  may  arise  between  us,  and  thus  moke 
strikes  unnecessary. 

To  use  all  lawful  and  honorable  means  to  abol- 
ish the  system  of  contract  convict  labor  in  States 
where  it  now  exists,  and  to  demand  tlie  enforcement 
of  the  foreign  contract  labor  law  and  the  protection  oi 
our  American  miners  and  mechanics  against  imported 
pauper  labor. 

To  demand  the  repeal  of  all  conspiracy  laws  that  in 
any  way  abridge  the  rights  of  lobor  organizations. 

To  procure  employment  for  our  members  in  prefer- 
ence to  nonunion  men. 

PollticaL— An  election  at  Salt  Lake  Cif y  in 
January,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Legislature 
caused  by  death,  resulted  in  a  surprising  victor)- 
for  the  Republicans.  Out  of  6,600  votes  cast,  the 
Republicans  had  a  majority  of  978.  While  the 
excitement  ran  hi^h,  owing  to  its  being  the  first 
election  ever  held  in  Salt  Lake  entirely  on  party 
lines,  the  vote  fell  20  per  cent,  below  that  [Killed 
in  November,  1893. 

For  the  general  Territorial  election,  to  be  held 
in  Noveml&r,  the  People's  Party  nominated  H. 
L.  Gant  for  member  of  Congress,  and  J.  P.  Ja- 
cobson,  F.  H.  White,  and  James  Thompson  for 
commissioners  to  locate  university  lands. 

The  Republican  Territorial  Convention  met  at 
Provo,  Sept.  11.  The  resolutions  favored  pro- 
tective duties,  demanded  the  remonetization  of 
silver  at  the  ratio  to  gold  of  16  to  1,  favored  the 
cession  of  unimproved  mineral  lands  to  the 
States  and  Territories  in  aid  of  irrigation  and 
the  public  schools,  advocated  the  establishment 
of  a  national  board  of  arbitration,  and  of  a  postal 
telegrat)h  svstem  by  the  general  Government ; 
favored  exclusion  of  paupers  and  criminals  com- 
ing from  foreign  countries ;  declared  in  favor  of 
fixed  salaries  for  public  officers,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  all  fees  into  the  treasury.  The  course 
of  the  Democratic  party  on  the  I'lawaiian  ques- 
tion was  condemned,  and  also  its  failure  to  en- 
force the  Chinese  exclusion  law,  and  its  refusal 
to  enforce  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman 
law  before  that  clause  was  repealed.  Other  dec- 
larations of  the  platform  were : 

We  arraign  the  Utah  commission  for  its  partisan 
course  in  confining  the  appointment  of  registration 
officers  to  one  political  party,  in  violation  of  tlie  spirit 
of  the  law. 

We  arraign  the  Democratic  Territorial  ofiicials  of 
Utah  for  gross  and  repeated  violations  of  the  civil- 
service  law,  and  such  of  the  Democratic  judges  as 
have  dragged  their  high  otfices  down  to  the  ofiensive 
jmrtisan.Hhip  level. 

We  favor  the  granting  of  equal  suffrage  to  women. 

Frank  J.  Cannon  was  nominated  for  meral)er 
of  Congress.  For  commissioners  to  locate  uni- 
versity lands,  John  G.  Robinson,  C.  R.  Lyman, 
and  James  Meikle  were  chosen. 

The  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Sept.  15.  liesides  the  usual  declara- 
tions of  loyalty  to  the  platforms  of  national  con- 
ventions of  the  party,  the  resolutions  demanded 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  approved 
the  income  tax,  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  and  the  revision  of  the  (Mansion  lists, 
and  commended  the  action  of  the  Democratic 
party. 
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In  restoring  to  a  relifBrious  organization  in  Utah  its 
personal  property,  which  was  confiscated  under  the 
provisions  ot  law,  with  the  prospect  of  the  further 
restoration  of  the  real  estate  also  escheated. 

In  the  appointments  which  have  been  made  of  ac- 
tual residents  of  the  Territory  to  public  office,  many 
of  them  native  to  the  soil  of  Vtah,  a  policy  altogether 
different  from  that  of  Republican  administrations. 

In  throwing  open  to  settlement  the  Uintah  and  Un- 
compahgre  reservations. 

The  resolutions  also  favored  woman  suffrage. 
Joseph  L.  Rawlins  was  nominated  to  succeed 
himself  in  Congress,  and  Thomas  Griffin,  Israel 
Evans,  and  Peter  Greaves,  Sr.,  for  commissioners 
to  locate  university  lands. 

The  canvassing  board  appointed  by  the  Utah 
commission  found  a  plurality  of  1,818  for  F.  J. 
Cannon,  candidate  of  the  Republicans  for  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  about  the  same  for  the  Re- 
publican candidates  for  commissioners  to  locate 


university  lands.  But  by  comparisons  of  the 
books,  lists,  and  tally  sheets,  discrepancies  and 
irregularities  were  found  in  some  returns.  The 
commission  therefore  ordered  the  ballot,  boxes 
to  be  sent  in  for  examination,  and  some  of  them 
were  opened  and  the  votes  recounted.  Writs 
prohibiting  them  from  opening  the  boxes  were 
served  upon  them,  and  they  were  ordered  to  ap- 
pear in  court  and  show  cause  why  the  writ  of 
prohibition  should  not  be  made  perpetual.  The 
cases  had  not  come  up  in  the  court  for  hearing  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  having  been  adjourned  to 
Jan.  8.  The  results  of  the  election  were  there- 
fore still  in  doubt.  Judge  Bartch  decided,  Jan. 
11,  in  the  case  before  him  that  the  commission 
could  not  go  to  the  ballot  boxes,  but  had  the 
power  to  appoint  county  canvassers  to  do  so. 
An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Territory. 
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VENEZUELA,  a  fendal  republic  in  South 
America.  The  Senate  has  27  members,  3  from 
each  State ;  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  has 
63  members,  elected  by  direct  suffrage,  and  serv- 
ing, like  the  Senators,  four  years.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Federal  Council  are  elected  for 
four  years.  Gen.  Joaquin  Crespo  was  proclaimed 
President  on  March  10,  1892,  and  was  re-elected 
for  the  terra  ending  March  5,  1898.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  was  composed  in  1894  as  follows : 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  J.  Ramon  Nuflez;  Min- 
.  ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  P.  Ezequial  Rojas; 
Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  Gen.  Ramon  Guer- 
ra;  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Fabricio  Conde; 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Luis  Ezpe- 
losin ;  Minister  of  Fomento.  Gen.  Augusto  Lu- 
towsky ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  David  Leon. 

The  area  of  Venezuela  is  593,943  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1891  was  2.323,527,  of  whom 
1,137,139  were  males  and  1,186,388  were  females. 

The  budget  for  the  financial  year  1894-'95 
makes  the  total  receipts  37.120,000  bolivars  or 
francs,  of  which  25.000,000  bolivars  come  from 
customs,  6,000,000  bolivars  from  internal  reve- 
nue, and  6,120,000  bolivars  from  a  tax  on  in- 
comes. The  expenditures  are  made  to  balance 
the  revenue,  the  chief  items  being  0,771,488  bol- 
ivars for  the  Interior  Department,  6,600,000  bol- 
ivars for  the  public  debt,  5,534.255  bolivars  for 
the  army  and  navy,  4,539,566  bolivars  for  finan- 
cial administration.  3,394,080  bolivars  for  public 
works,  and  3,232,514  bolivars  for  instruction. 

The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1894,  amounted  to 
114,778,961  bolivars,  of  which  72,125,415  boli- 
vars were  foreign  loans  paying  3  per  cent,  39.- 
236,874  bolivars  the  consolidated  internal  debt 
paying  5  per  cent.,  and  3,416,672  bolivars  tem- 
porary loans  at  1  per  cent,  a  month.  On  July 
16, 1894,  a  new  internal  debt  of  20,009,089  bol- 
ivars was  contracted,  at  6  per  cent. 

Commerce  and  Commanlcatlons.  — The 
value  of  the  export  trade  in  1892-^93  was  8(>.420,- 
615  bolivars.  The  largest  exports  wore:  Coffee, 
67,296,000  bolivars:  cacao,  8.584.000  bolivars; 
gold,  4,169,000  bolivars:  hides,  3,732,000  boli- 
vars; animals,  970,000  bolivars. 


The  railroads  have  a  total  length  of  287  miles ; 
there  are  1,240  miles  projected.  There  are  3,833 
miles  of  telegraph  lines  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  number  of  dispatches  in  1893  was 
206,921.    The  expenses  were  1,054.163  bolivars. 

Political  Disaffection.  —  The  enemies  of 
President  Crespo  started  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  Los  Andes  and  Bermudez  early  in  1894, 
which  was  suppressed  and  the  arms  intended  for 
the  insurgents  were  captured.  The  followers  of 
Andueza  Palacia  strove  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  Colombian  revolutionary  party.  The  acute 
phase  of  the  boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain 
rallied  public  sentiment  to  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Senate  resolved  in  favor  of  break- 
ing off  all  commercial  relations  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Trinidad. 

In  October  Venezuelan  troops  occupied  a  part 
of  the  district  of  Uruan  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  Cayuni  river,  which  was  already  occupied  by 
British  colonial  police  and  administered  by  a 
British  magistrate,  who  withdrew  after  the  Ven- 
ezuelan authorities  had  promised  that  the  Brit- 
ish miners  would  not  be  disturbed  in  their  rights 
or  operations.  Crespo  was  absent  from  his  post 
on  account  of  illness,  and  when  he  resumed  con- 
trol, in  December,  he  promised  economies,  and 
invited  exiles  to  return.  Many  political  prison- 
ers were  released. 

VERMONT,  a  New  England  State,  admitted 
to  the  Union  March  4,  1791 ;  area,  9,565  square 
miles.  The  population,  acconling  to  each  decen- 
nial census  since  admission,  was  154,465  in  1800; 
217,895  in  1810;  235.966  in  1820:  280.652  in 
1830:  291,948  in  1840:  314,120  in  1850;  315,098 
in  1860;  350,551  in  1870;  332,286  in  1880;  and 
332,422  in  1890.     Capital,  Montpelier. 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Levi  K.  Ful- 
ler, Republican,  succeeded  on  Sept.  4  by  Urban 
A.  \Vof)dbury,  Republican;  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, P.  S.  Stfanahan,  succeeded  on  Sept.  4  by 
Zophar  M.  Mansur ;  Secretary  of  State  and  In- 
surance Commissioner,  Chauncey  W.  Brownell, 
Jr. :  Treasurer.  Henry  P.  Pield ;  Auditor,  Prank- 
lin  D.  Hale ;  Superintendent  of  Education,  Mason 
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S.  Stone:  Inspector  of  Finance,  Savings  Banks, 
and  Trust  Companies,  William  A.  Dubois,  who 
was  succeeded  on  Dec.  1  by  Frederick  E.  Smith ; 
Railroad  Commissioners,  Samuel  E.  Pingree, 
Amory  Davison,  and  E.  M.  Baeley,  who  were  suc- 
ceeded on  Nov.  19  by  Olin  Merrill,  Orion  M. 
Barber,  and  Charles  J.  Bell ;  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Jonathan  Ross ;  Assistant  Jus- 
tices, John  W.  Rowell,  Russell  S.  Taft,  Henry  R. 
Start,  L.  H.  Thompson,  James  M.  Tyler,  and  Love- 
land  Munson. 

Finances. — According  to  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer,  the  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1894,  were  $1,198,309.83,  distrib- 
uted as  follow:  Cash  on  hand  in  banks,  July  1, 

1893,  $192,025.65;  income  Agricultural  College 
fund,  $8,130 ;  foreign  insurance  companies'  fees 
and  licenses,  $5,047;  United  States  Grovernment 
for  Soldiers'  Home,  $4,974.50;  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, endowment  agricultural  colleges,  $19,- 
000;  judees  of  probate,  fees,  $15,194.50;  county 
clerks,  judgments  and  balances,  $49,827.71 ;  super- 
intendent of  Prisons,  $14,933.50;  House  of  Cor- 
rection, $12,526.93;  Vermont  Insane  Asylum, 
$6,832.49 ;  taxes  from  corporations,  $349,463.54 ; 
State  tax,  1898,  $250,545.32 ;  5-per-cent.  State 
school  tax,  $85,035.33 ;  5-per-cent.  highway  tax, 

1894,  $85,258.86;  unexpended  balance,  World's 
Fair  appropriation,  $1,139.18. 

Among  the  disbursements  are  these  items: 
Auditor's  orders  paid,  $542,672.51 ;  distribution 
of  5-per-cent.  State  school  tax  to  towns,  $87,- 
620.77;  temporary  loans,  act  of  1892,  $87,500: 
University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural 
fund,  $19,000;  Soldier's  Home,  $4,974.50 ;  Hunt- 
ington fund  to  towns,  $12,659.91 ;  paid  to  towns, 
distribution  of  5-per-cent.  highway  tax,  1893, 
$87,587.26;  cash  in  banks,  $338,407.84:  cash  on 
hand,  $5,603.59.  There  was  left  available  for  the 
fiscal  year,  July  1, 1894,  to  June  30, 1895,  $489,- 
655  09 

LegislatiTe  Segsion.— The  regular  biennial 
session  of  the  State  Legislature  began  on  Oct.  3 
and  continued  until  Nov.  27.  Senator  Frank 
Pluraley  was  made  president  pro  lem..  and  W.  W. 
Stickney  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.  The 
debentures  and  mileage  of  the  session  amounted  to 
$58,899.40.  The  most  important  measure  con- 
sidered was  the  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  revision  of  the  statutes.  It 
included  all  laws  passed  since  1880,  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  both  houses  without  discussion.  A 
bill  creating  a  Board  of  Pharmacy  was  passed, 
and  measures  tending  to  suppress  tuberculosis 
among  cattle  were  enacted.  The  Rutland  bound- 
ary-line bill  was  the  cause  of  much  disagreement 
and  resulted  in  a  deadlock,  but  a  compromise 
advising  the  annexation  of  a  part  of  the  city  of 
Rutland  to  the  town  of  Rutland  proved  accept- 
able. A  bill  extending  the  ballot  \o  women  un- 
der certain  conditions  failed,  and  the  Australian 
ballot  law  will  remain  practically  unchanged,  all 
amendments  looking  to  any  material  change  hav- 
ing been  killed.    Other  measures  of  importance 


Granting?  a  city  charter  to  Montpelicr. 

Prohibiting  Multeration  of  grain. 

Amending  the  divorce  laws. 

Relating  to  proceeding  in  caftes  of  inponity. 

To  publish  Gilinan'8  "  Bibliography  of  Vermont." 


Relating  to  aasesament  of  stockholders'  incorpori- 
tions  for  purpose©  of  taxation. 

Relating  to  liability  of  towns  for  damage  from  in- 
Bulficient  oridges. 

Making  Barre  a  city. 

Authorizing  the  building  of  a  monument  to  Thonusi 
Chittenden. 

Making  provision  for  completion  and  maintenance 
of  a  fish  hatchery. 

To  encouragre  the  maple-sugar  industry. 

Appropriating  money  for  the  preservation  of  battle 
monuments. 

To  establish  a  permanent  camp  ground  for  tbe 
militia. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  coming  biennial  term  are  as  follow: 
House  of  Correction,  $20,000;  Soldiers' Home, 
$20,000;  fish  hatchery,  $7,000:  Gov.  Chittenden 
monument,  $3.000 ;  Hospital  Soldiers'  Home, 
$2,000;  State  Prison,  $3,500;  permanent  camp 
grround,  $1,500 ;  Vermont  Maple  Sugar  Exchange. 
$500;  town  of  Belvidere,  $1,000;  Board  of 
Health,  $4,000;  Winchester  Monument,  $300; 
tuberculosis,  $5,000.  In  addition  to  the  above. 
$150,000  was  appropriated  for  the  completion  of 
the  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Water- 
bury.  The  special  appropriations  aggregate 
nearly  $220,000.  Outside  of  that  for  the  insane 
asylum  the  amount  appropriated  is  about  $70,000. 
State  Treasurer  Fiela  estimates  the  expenditures 
at  $1,020,000  for  the  biennial  term.  The  revenues 
will  be  increased  by  the  assessment  of  a  tax  of  13 
cents  on  the  grand  list  of  1895,  which  it  is  esti- 
mated will  raise  $210,000.  The  corporation  taxes 
for  the  two  vears  are  estimated  at  $650,000. 
This  makes  tne  total  resources  for  this  period 
$1,024,655. 

Education.— The  annual  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  presents  the  argument  for  the 
town  system  of  schools,  and  meets  the  strongest 
objection  that  has  ever  been  made  to  it  when  he 
shows  that  it  has  actually  diminished  the  cost  of 
schools  while  it  has  unquestionably  improved 
the  quality.  The  average  cost  throughout  the 
State  was  $10.90  a  week  last  year;  for  the  year 
before,  $11.69.  The  average  length  of  schools 
for  the  past  year  was  31-09  weeks;  for  1893, 
28*29 ;  making  6,411*2  additional  weeks  of  school- 
ing given  to  the  children  of  the  State  in  1894  by 
the  town  system.  This  additional  schooling  has 
been  afforded  at  a  very  small  addition  to  the  ag- 
gregate cost. 

Fort  Ethan  Allen. — A  military  post  was  es- 
tablished by  the  United  States  Government,  on 
land  ceded  by  the  State  for  that  purpose,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  near  Essex 
Junction.  It  occupies  land  once  owned  by 
Ethan  Allen,  and  is  m  view  of  his  tomb.  In  his 
honor  it  was  given  its  name.  Four  troops  of 
the  Third  United  States  Cavalry  transferred 
from  Forts  Riley  and  Sheridan  became  the  first 
garrison.  The  purpose  of  this  fort  is  to  protect 
the  railway  centers  in  the  vicinity  and  to  serve 
as  a  rallying  point  in  case  of  war  involving  an 
attack  on  Canada. 

Insurance. — Twenty-one  life  insurance  com- 
panies of  other  States  had  13,875  policies  in 
force  in  Vermont  in  1898,  amounting  to  $20,- 
539,648.  The  value  of  new  policies  issued  se- 
gregated $3,418,915,  against  $3,082,882  in  1892. 
The  prpminms  paid  on  policies  amounted  to 
$082,355.    The  death  losses  paid  were  $274,691. 
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The  Vermont  life  insurance  companies  had  poli- 
cies valued  at  $8,356,074  in  force  in  1893,  and 
they  issued  policies  to  the  value  of  $540,702,  or 
nearly  double  those  issued  in  1892.  Their  pre- 
miums on  policies  amounted  to  $120,759,  or 
about  $20,000  more  than  the  year  previous.  The 
losses  paid  by  Vermont  life  companies  aggre- 
gated $54,878,  against  $63,913  in  1892.  The  51 
fire  insurance  companies  licensed  to  do  business 
in  Vermont  wrote  risks  to  the  amount  of  $49,599,- 
004,  or  nearly  $2,000,000  more  than  the  year 
previous.  The  4  fire  companies  of  the  State 
wrote  risks  aggregating  $12,157,594,  or  nearly 
one  quarter  of  the  amount  written  by  all  com- 
panies. The  amount  of  premiums  received  by 
foreign  and  home  companies  was  $764,326,  and 
the  losses  paid  $527,621. 

Sayings  Banks. — The  number  of  depositors 
in  all  the  savings  banks  and  trust  companies  in 
the  State  June  80,  1894,  was  92,289.  Of  this 
number  82,080  are  residents  of  Vermont,  and  had 
to  their  credit  $23,628,516.44,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  $479,209.23.  Nonresident  depositors 
numbered  10,159,  and  had  to  their  credit  $4,- 
338,339.02,  an  increase  of  $224,716.54,  making  a 
total  increase  in  deposits  for  the  year  of  $703,- 
925.77.  The  total  amount  of  deposits  in  all  the 
banks  is  $27,965,855.46,  an  increase  in  two  years 
of  $3,292,118.70. 

The  surplus  reserve  fund  required  by  law  to 
be  set  aside  and  held  to  meet  losses  and  depre- 
ciation of  securities  by  all  the  savings  banks 
amounts  to  $853,782.17,  an  increase  of  $167,577.- 
16:  and  the  accumulations  in  all  the  savings 
banks  and  trust  companies,  including  the  lawful 
reserve  and  interest,  is  $1,583,382.27,  an  increase 
of  $92,679.09. 

Of  the  16  trust  companies  paying  dividends 
to  their  stockholders,  two  have  paid  3  per  cent., 
two  5  per  cent.,  eight  6  per  cent.,  two  8  per 
cent.,  and  two  10  per  cent. 

Prohibitory  Law.— Concerning  this  measr 
ure  the  retiring  Governor,  Levi  KT  Fuller,  said, 
in  his  message  to  the  Legislature : 

The  report  of  the  otttcers  of  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion shows  that  the  coinmitinents  to  that  institution 
have  increai»cd  from  328  for  the  biennial  period  end- 
ing 1884,  to  808  for  the  biennial  period  ending  1894. 
In  attempting  to  account  for  this  increase  of  crime 
the  superintendent  points  to  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  prohibitory  law  as  an  important  element  In 
1884  there  were  committed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  liquor  law  162,  while  in  1894  that  number  was 
swelled  to  513.  For  larceny  and  burglary  the  num- 
ber of  commitments  has  mcrcascd  from  50  to  60. 
Tramping  has  increased  from  50  to  145.  All  other 
offenses  have  increa.Hcd  from  06  to  90. 

1  prepared  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry,  and  mailed 
1,000  copies  to  pronjincnt  people  equally  in  each 
town.  The  replies  received  from  50  per  cent  of  all 
the  towns  are  unanimous  that  no  liquor  is  illegally 
sold  in  those  towns.  The  replies  received  from  32 
per  cent  of  all  the  towns  are  divided,  but  a  careful 
Btudy  of  the  replies  would  seem  to  indicate  that  but 
very  little,  if  any,  liquor  was  sold,  and  in  most  cases 
they  are  mere  conjectures.  The  replies  from  18  per 
cent  of  all  the  towns  are  unanimous  that  there  is 
illegal  liquor  selling  in  those  towns.  The  law  as  at 
present  enforced  is  increusing  tlio  criminal  popula- 
tion with  alarming  rapidity.  Of  the  inmates  of  the 
House  of  Correction  327  are  the  poor  victims  guilty 
of  intoxication,  while  the  seller  uiid  the  landlord  are 
not  80  thorousfhly  readied.  The  way  to  break  up 
tliis  abuse  is  to  pass  a  law  disallowing  appeals  on  a 


pica  of  guilty  in  liquor  ca»es.  The  landlord  can  bo 
reached  by  making  the  owner  of  the  premises  ad- 
judged a  nuisance,  a  party,  and  requiring  a  bond 
from  him. 

PoliticaL— On  May  23  a  convention  of  Pro- 
hibitionists was  held  in  Middlebury,  and  the 
following  State  ticket  was  nominated  :  For  Gov- 
ernor, Rodney  C.  Whittemore ;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Dr.  L.  W.  Hanson ;  Treasurer,  J.  P. 
Leonard;  Secretary  of  State,  U.  K.  Mack;  and 
Auditor,  F.  W.  Wheeler. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  in 
Montpelier,  on  June  20,  and  the  following  ticket 
nominated:  For  Governor,  Urban  A.  Wood- 
bury; Lieutenant-Governor,  Zophar  M.  Mansur; 
Treasurer,  Henry  F.  Field ;  Secretary  of  State, 
Chauncey  W.  Browneii;  Auditor,  Franklin  D. 
Hale.  The  officei*s  named  for  Treasurer,  Secre- 
tary of  State*  and  Auditor  were  renominations. 
The  platform  contained  the  following : 

Wo  denounce  the  Wilson  bill  as  sectional  in  its 
provisions,  as  subservient  to  gigantic  monopolies,  as 
a  menaco  to  our  varied  interests;  and  wo  predict 
that  if  it  becomes  a  law  prosperity  will  not  return  to 
our  land  imtll  the  Kepublican  party  is  again  iu 
power. 

Wo  declare  our  belief  that  the  repeal  of  the  Federal 
election  law  was  passed  in  the  interests  of  the  fraudu- 
lent election  methods  of  the  Democratic  party. 

We  favor  the  continued  and  extended  use  of  silver 
in  our  circulation  within  the  extent  of  the  ability  of 
the  Government  to  preserve  the  present  parity  be- 
tween gold  and  silver,  and  to  this  end  we  will  hail 
with  enthusiasm  all  cftbrts  of  the  Government  to  ob- 
tain an  agreement  with  all  other  commercial  nations 
to  secure  tho  free  coinage  of  silver  on  any  proper 
ratio. 

On  June  28  a  Democratic  State  Convention 
was  held  in  Burlington,  and  the  following  ticket 
was  nominated :  For  Governor,  G.  W.  Smith ; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  E.  N.  Bullard ;  Secretary 
of  State,  J.  W.  Gordon;  Treasurer,  Charles 
Clark ;  and  Auditor,  E.  E.  Sargent. 

Tho  platform  approves  of  the  -measures  proposed 
by  Democrats  in  Congress  for  tho  relief  of  tne  coun- 
try from  unjust  and  discriminating  taritf  taxation ; 
holdn  the  Kepublican  ^  party  responsible  for  tho 
present  depressed  condition  of  the  country ;  says 
that  pensions  should  bo  just,  even  liberal,  for* the  de- 
serving; opposes  furthe/  importation  of  degraded 
labor  to  usurp  the  places  of  honest  and  willing 
toilers ;  approves  of  tho  repeal  of  tho  Federal  election 
law;  favors  gold  and  silver  as  a  circulating  medium, 
and  says  they  should  be  made  of  equal  value :  de- 
nounces any  organization  that  seeks  to  ostracize  the 
adherents  of  any  particular  faith ;  denounces  the  pro- 
hibition  laws;  and  favors  the  election  of  Senators  by 
direct  vote  of  tho  people. 

At  the  election,  held  on  Sept.  4,  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  was  successful  by  the  following  ina- 
i'orities:  Governor,  Woodbury,  27,311  majority; 
jieutenant-Govemor,  Mansur,  26,782  majority ; 
Treasurer,  Field,  26,749  majority;  Secretary  of 
State,  Browneii,  26,749  majority ;  and  Auditor, 
Hale,  25,771  majority.  Besides  the  foregoing 
2  Republican  Congressmen  were  chosen  and 
various  local  officers. 

VIRGINIA,  a  Southern  State,  one  of  the 
original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitnt ion  June 
25,  1788 ;  area,  42,450  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation, according  to  each  decennial  census,  was 
747,610  in  1790;  880.200  in  1800;  974,600  in 
1810;  1.0(i5,116  in  1820;  1,211,405  in  1830; 
1,230,797  in  1840;  1,421,661  in   1850;  1,596,318 
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in  1860;  1.225,168  in  1870;  1,512,505  in  1880; 
and  1,655,980  in  1890.    Capital,  Richmond.     ^ 

OoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  1894 :  Governor,  Charles  T.  Oter- 
sall.  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Robert  C. 
Kent;  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Joseph 
T.  Lawless ;  Attorney-General,  R.  Taylor  Scott ; 
Auditor,  Morton  Mar^'e;  Second  Auditor,  Josiah 
Ryland,  Jr. ;  Treasurer,  A.  W.  Harman ;  Adju- 
tant General,  Charles  J.  Anderson ;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  John  E.  Massie ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  James  Keith; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Thomas  White- 
head ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  James  C.  liill. 

Finances.— The  annual  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1894, 
shows  a  balance  on  'hand,  Oct.  1,  1893,  of  $064,- 
808.89.  The  total  balance  in  the  treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  several  funds — the  Commonwealth, 
the  Literary  fund,  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  Miller  fund — 
was  $603,812.54.  During  the  fiscal  year  1893-'94 
the  Treasurer  received  $3,747,903,000. 

The  report  of  the  Second  Auditor  shows  that 
since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Jan.  31, 1894,  ex- 
tending the  time  in  which  the  holders  of  old 
securities  could  refund  them,  under  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Feb.  20, 1892,  there  has  been  funded 
of  principal  $652,495.66,  and  of  interest  $391,- 
882.97,  making  a  total  of  $1,044,298.63;  new 
bonds  issued,  $712,725.61.  This  leaves  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  the  debt  outstand- 
ing, viz.,  $1,271,223.62;  with  interest  amount- 
ing to  $1,831,753.97,  aggregate,  $3,102,977.59. 
This  includes  bonds  and  interest  held  by  the 
United  States  Government,  against  which  the 
State  claims  an  ample  offset,  and  also  sundry 
bonds  with  interest  that  were  issued  to  sev- 
eral works  of  internal  improvement  and  can 
not  be  funded,  and  large  amounts  of  old  arrear- 
ages of  interest  which  never  will  be  called  for, 
as  well  as  bonds  and  coupons  that  are  supposed 
to  be  lost.  The  aggregate  of  the  new  debt  is 
estimated  at  $17,373,243.26,  but  it  will  never  ex- 
ceed $18,250,000.  The  entire  debt  of  the  State 
(new  and  old)  is  $24,581,581.40,  on  which  the 
annual  interest  is  $554,947.44.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  bonds  held  by  institutions  of  learning, 
which  aggregate  $2,466,455.85,  with  annual  in- 
terest amounting  to  $146,331.32,  these  having 
been  put  on  the  same  footing  with  regular  ap- 
propriations. During  the  year  1894  the  com- 
missioners of  the  sinking  fund  purchased  $337,- 
000  of  century  bonds  at  a  cost  of  $199,291. 

Internal  Revenue. — The  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  shows  that  during 
the  fiscal  year  Virginia  paid  $2,391,713.24.  She 
is  the  largest  exporting  tobacco  State  in  the 
Union.  The  .average  quantity  of  tobacco  used  in 
Virginia  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  is  19*44 
pounds  per  1.000,  and  for  cigarettes  3-41  pounds 
per  1,000.  There  are  265  factories  in  Virginia, 
a  large  increase  over  last  year,  and  103,482,- 
527  cigars  were  manufactured  out  of  1,527,589 
pounds  of  tobacco,  and  802.929,195  cigarettes 
were  manufactured  out  of  3.309,931  iwunds  of 
tobacco.  The  amount  of  stamps  required  for 
sales  on  all  sorts  of  tobacco,  including  chewing 
tobacco  and  snuff,  was  $1,584,101.28  in  1893-'94. 
The  tax  on  exported  cigars  is  $3  per  1,000,  and  on 
cigarettes  50  cents  per  1,000. 


The  number  of  distilleries  registered  and  op- 
erated in  Virginia  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1894,  was  1,334;  and  of  taxable  gallons 
gauged  during  that  time,  1,1 80,383.  The  amount 
of  as.sessments  was  $64,459.95.  Under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  act  of  Aug.  28,  1894,  the  tax  on 
distilled  liquors  was  increased  from  90  cents  to 
$1.10  a  galio  n,  and  the  bonded  period  was  ex- 
tended from  three  to  eight  years.  Although 
the  act  did  not  become  a  law  till  Aug.  28, 1894, 
it  was  evident,  as  early  as  June,  that  the  tax 
on  distilled  spirits  would  be  increased.  This 
fact  explains  the  great  increase  in  the  tax-paid 
withdrawals  of  distilled  spirits  during  July  and 
August,  and  the  decrease  of  such  withdrawal 
during  September  compared  with  the  same 
month  in  1893.  The  primary  effect  of  the  law 
was  an  overstocked  market. 

Legislative  Session.— The  General  Assembly 
of  1894  was  organized  Jan.  1, 1894,  and  adjoumeil 
March  12.  The  only  important  business  trans- 
acted was  the  election  of  a  Democratic  Court  of 
Appeals,  an  almost  complete  change  in  the  offi- 
cials of  the  State  Government,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Walton  bill,  or  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Australian  ballot  system. 

Insane  Asylnms. — In  the  Western  Lunatic 
Asylum  856  patients  were  treated  during  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1894.  The  proportion  of 
recoveries  to  admissions  was  34  to  100.  The  total 
account  for  maintenance  is  $99,282.91,  and  for 
miscellanies  $493.13.  The  amount  charged  to 
ordinary  improvements,  $4,512.44,  includes  every 
item  of  expense  in  keeping  in  repair  all  the  inte- 
rior departments  of  the  hospital.  The  total  ex-  ^ 
penditure  was  $126,812.32.  The  patients  made 
7,437  garments  during  the  year.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  per  capita  is  $145.79  per  annum. 

The  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  the  vear 
ending  Sept.  30,  1894.  had  444  patients; 'the 
mortality  was  37,  and  30  were  dischargetl  fully 
recovered.  The  receipts  for  this  year  were  $85,- 
246.50;  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  ordinarv 
repairs,  $68,139.29. 

The'  Central  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  it*  re- 
port for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1894, 
shows  a  total  of  939  patients  (colored),  of  whom 
81  were  discharged  recovered,  and  80  died.  The 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  (includ- 
ing balance  from  1892-'93  of  $20,986.23)  was 
$103,730.78,  and  the  amount  expended  for  ail 
purposes  was  $75,477.82,  leaving  a  cash  balance 
of  $28,252.96. 

Penitentiary. — There  was  »n  average  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1894,  of  1,368  prisoners  in 
the  Penitentiary.  The  expense  of  keeping  them 
was  $78,514,  or  $57.39  per  capita  per  year.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  prison  for  the  year 
included  food,  clothing,  guaraing  and  managing 
prison,  fuel,  medicine,  etc.  The  sum  of  $11,948 
has  been  expended  through  the  office  of  the  su- 
perintendent by  the  prisoners  themselves,  which 
was  made  by  overwork.  A  boiler  house  costing 
$1,141.81,  a  tobacco  factory  $15,167.06,  and  a 
shoeshop  $23,780.80,  were  all  finished  this  year 
and  paid  for  out  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  insti- 
tution. These  for  the  year  1898-*94  were  $34,- 
239.28.  The  proportion' of  convicts  to  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  of  each  race  is  1  to  5,000 
while  and  7^  to  5,000  colored.  The  hii-e  of 
convicts  amounted  to  $108,045.13.    The  balance 
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to  account  of  prisoners  for  overwork  (thev  hav- 
ing expended  $11,547.06)  is  $2,040.85.  On 'Oct.  1, 
18i)4,  there  were  258  white  men,  1,066  colored 
men,  5  white  women,  and  89  colored  wumen: 
112  men  were  on  the  public  works. 

In  his  report  the  superintendent  opposes  the 
idea  that  the  public  roads— a  question  much 
agitated  at  present  in  Virginia — should  be  built 
by  convicts,  as  now  provided  by  law,  without 
cost  to  the  counties  except  for  feeding,  guard- 
ing, and  $50  for  each  escape;  for,  as  only  the 
able-bodied,  short-term  men  can  be  used  for  that 
purpose,  the  Penitentiary,  in  his  opinion,  will 
soon  become  a  charge  on  the  public  treasury. 

In  1890  a  Prison  Association  was  formed,  and 
an  Industrial  Reform  School  was  opened  to  white 
boys  under  the  age  of  fifteen;  these  boys  are 
taken  from  the  streets  and  the  jails  and  kept  in 
the  school  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  who, 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  eighteen,  give  them 
probationary  freedom  under  bonds  for  good  be- 
havior. On  May  17,  1890,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Rusi^ell,  of 
Henrico,  conveyed  to  the  association  two  tracts 
of  land  in  that  county.  During  the  succeeding 
four  years  the  schoolhas  acouired  90  acres,  and 
has  an  excellent  farm,  gooa  house  and  school 
buildings,  and  129  inmates.  The  State  has  con- 
tributed $10,000  to  the  Prison  Association  for 
the  Reform  School  since  July,  1892,  and  paid  for 
buildings  and  other  equipments  $9,500.60.  It 
also  gives  jail  allowances  of  25  cents  per  diem 
per  b»y,  and  $10  a  year  for  his  clothing.  The 
institution  is  self-supporting,  except  that  the 
jail  allowances  go  to  the  salaries  of  teachers,  em- 
ployees, etc.  No  boy  works  more  than  six  hours 
a  day,  and  each  spends  certain  houre  in  study 
and  recreation. 

Railroads. — No  new  railroads  were  com- 
pleted in  the  State  during  1804,  though  several 
are  projected  and  have  been  chartered  by  the 
Legislature.  Virginia  has  a  total  railroad  mile- 
age of  3,426*43,  or  11*71  square  miles  of  territory 
for  each  mile  of  railroad.  She  has  482*29  in- 
habitants for  each  mile  of  railroad,  and  10*92 
feet  of  railway  for  each  inhabitant.  The  tax  on 
railroads  to  support  the  Government  in  1898-94 
was  $222,363.08;  to  sunport  schools,  $73,335.20; 
and  to  defray  salary  of  Railroad  Commissioner, 
etc,  $4,586.42;  total,  $300,264.70. 

Edacatlon. — The  biennial  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  appeared  in 
1895,  but  the  growth  indicated  in  his  latest  re- 
port was  a  forecast  of  continued  success  and 
prosperity.  Never  before  has  Virginia  shown 
such  zeal  and  energy  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. There  is  still  decided  objection  to  co- 
educational institutions.  Roanoke  College,  at 
Salem,  announced  at  its  commencement  exer- 
cises, in  June,  1894,  that  young  women  over  six- 
teen would  be  admitted  to  the  classes  as  special 
students,  but  not  as  unndidates  for  degrees.  The 
Universitv  of  Virginia  admits  special  students 
to  enter  for  written  examinations;  but  the  ma- 
jority report  of  the  faculty  on  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  academic  schools,  disapproving  of 
it,  was  adopted  with  1  dissenting  vote. 

The  latest  statistics  show  that  there  are  7,902 
public  Kchools  in  Virginia— 5,079  for  white  and 
2,223  for  colored  pupils.  There  are  5,868  white 
and  2,064  colored  teachers,  apd  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  is  348,471,  of  whom  227,696  are 


white  and  120,775  are  colored;  the  average 
daily  attendance  is  130,398  white  pupils  and 
63,745  colored.  The  expenditure  for  permanent 
improvements  was  $194,005.80  at  the  latest  re- 
port, and  the  estimated  value  of  school  property 
$2,763,584.97.  At  the  University  of  Virginia 
there  was  a  total  attendance  of  554,  against  547 
in  1893.  Ten  masters  of  arts  and  30  doctors  of 
medicine  received  their  degrees.  The  Alumni 
Association  subscribed  $50,000  to  build  a  library 
hall  in  commemoration  of  the  alumni  of  the 
institution  who  were  killed  during  the  civil  war. 

At  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  197  cadets 
reported  for  the  session  of  1893-'94.  The  aver- 
age annual  expense  for  a  cadet  at  this  college  is 
$530,  exclusive  of  his  outfit.  Fifty  St^te  cadets 
are  admitted  free  of  tuition.  The  St-ate  appro- 
priated during  the  latest  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture $10,000  to  finish  the  Jackson  Memorial 
Hall  of  the  institute. 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute had  a  total  of  1,029  pupils  under  the  care 
of  the  school  in  189a-'94,  of  whom  140  are  In- 
dians. It  has  received  the  cordial  support  of 
the  State — an  appropriation  of  $10,329.36,  rep- 
resenting a  third  share  of  the  State's  agricul- 
tural college  land  scrip  fund,  and  the  same 
proportion  (amounting  in  1894  to  $6,333.34)  of 
the  State's  share  in  the  fund  created  by  the 
Morrell  act.  There  is  special  interest  this  year 
among  the  Indians,  a  large  number  of  whom*  are 
working  their  way  through  the  schools  without 
Government  help.  "  The  solution  of  the  Indian 
and  the  negro  problem,"  said  the  late  Gen.  S.  C. 
Armstrong,  "seems  to  be  in  educating  compe- 
tent leaders  in  both  races,  in  order  that  they 
may  return  to  their  homes  and  by  example  and 
precept  teach  their  fellows  how  to  live.  This 
plan  is  in  every  way  encouraged  by  the  faculty 
and  the  board  of  the  institute.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  has  held  a  teach- 
ers' institute  at  Hampton  for  two  successive 
vears,  and  both  the  Slater  and  Peabody  funds 
have  increased  their  appropriations.  Twenty- 
eight  of  the  senior  class  of  1894  were  graduated, 
making  a  record  of  over  2,000  teachers  from  the 
school,  who  have  instructed  129,974  pupils.  'J'he 
most  marked  change  has  occurred  where  the  In- 
dian graduates  settle,  for  they  are  an  example 
even  in  the  matter  of  clothing  and  cooking. 

At  the  University  College  of  Medicine,  incor- 
porated in  Richmond,  in  May,  1893,  were  ma- 
triculated 83  students  in  medicine  and  22  in  the 
school  of  dentistry.  The  Virginia  Hospital, 
opened  in  1894,  is  connected  with  this  college. 

The  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  Virginia 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  Blacks- 
burg,  opened  with  327  students.  A  new  barracks 
has  been  added.  State  students  have  their  tui- 
tion free. 

The  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute 
enrolled  347  students.  The  necessary  expenses 
of  regular  students  for  eight  months  amount  to 
$60:  State  students  are  charged  $40. 

Roanoke  College,  at  Salem,  has  403  students, 
and  received  gifts  amounting  to  $3,000  toward 
current  expenses. 

The  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  nnd 
Dumb  and  the  Blind  maintained  during  the 
last  scholastic  year  82  deaf  and  dumb  and  51 
blind  students.   Residents  of  the  State  are  main- 
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tained  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  if  paupers, 
enjoying  all  scholastic  advantages,  besides  food 
and  clothing.  If  they  are  able  to  pay,  they  are 
charged  $180  a  vear  for  board  and  clothing,  but 
tuition  is  free.  'I'he  institution  has  no  vested  fund, 
but  the  annual  State  appropriation  is  $35,000. 

William  and  Mary,  the  oldest  college  in  the 
colonies  except  llarVard  (which  still  receives  a 
certain  yearly  income  from  the  Crown,  from  an 
endowment  settled  on  it  by  the  sovereigns  for 
whom  it  was  named),  enrolled  109  students  dur- 
ing 1893-'94.  In  order  to  establish  in  coimec- 
tion  with  the  college  a  system  of  normal  in- 
struction and  training  of  young  white  men  for 
teachers  in  the  State  public  school,  the  State 
annually  appropriates  $10,000  to  this  college, 
which  permits  it  to  send  1  student  from  every 
district  and  1  for  every  additional  delegate  to 
the  House  of  Delegates,  under  these  terms:  That 
the  student  receive  all  tuition  free,  and  that  his 
food,  lights,  and  washing  shall  be  guaranteed 
him  at  $10  a  month;  provided  he  bind  himself, 
on  leaving  the  college,  to  teach  two  years. 

The  Miller  Manual-Labor  School  has  an  en- 
dowment of  $1,300,000.  The  students  for  1893- 
'94  were  95  girls  and  167  boys. 

The  State  Library,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  of  that  character  in*  the  South,  was 
completed  in  November.    It  cost  $174,200. 

Legal  Decision. — Since  1879  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Virginia  has  limited  the 
jurisdiction  of  magistrates  in  cases  of  petit 
larceny  of  a  discharge  of  the  accused,  or  bail  for 
the  crime  accused  or,  or  the  necessity  of  await- 
ing trial  before  a  grand  jury.  Out  of  this  law 
grew  two  famous  test  cases,  the  Brown  vs.  Epps, 
sergeant  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  the  Mary 
MiUer  case.  The  first,  a  habeas  corpus  case,  cost 
the  State  large  criminal  expenses,  besides  that  of 
having  the  Constitution  amended,  the  amend- 
ment being  one  of  the  two  tickets  voted  at  the 
November  election,  and  decided  unanimously  for 
the  amendment.  In  the  Mary  Miller  case  the 
lat«  court,  of  which  L.  L.  Lewis  was  president, 
decided  that  sections  4106  to  4108  of  the  code, 
which  confer  upon  police  justices  and  justices  of 
the  peace,  in  addition  to  the  jurisdiction  ex- 
ercised by  them  as  conservators  of  the  peace, 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  county  and  the 
corporation  courts  for  the  tnal  of  petty  offeny^es 
already  enumerated,  were  in  conflict'  with  the 
constitutional  provision  guaranteeing  a  trial  by 
jury  in  all  criminal  prosecutions.  The  present 
court  decides  that  not  only  is  the  act  as  amended 
not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  but  that  no 
conflict  existed  l;)efore  such  amendment,  and 
therefore  the  writ  of  habeas  corpfts  must  be 
denied  and  the  prisoner,  Brown,  must  be  re- 
mitte<l  to  the  sergeant  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 
Tens  of  thousancls  of  dollars  per  annum  will  be 
saved  the  State  by  this  decision. 

Agriculture.— The  President  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  prefaces  the  report  of  the 
commissioner  with  the  statement  that  the  Vir- 
ginia Board  of  Agriculture  was  created  by  the 
Assembly  in  1888,  that  it  is  composed  of  10  mem- 
bers, all  practical  farmers  and  serving  without 
any  emolument  whatever,  and  that  to  every  sug- 
gestion proffered  by  this  board  the  Assembly 
has  turned  a  deaf  ear.  But  certain  of  those  sug- 
gestions have  to  a  limited  extent  been  put  to  a 


practical  test  with  gratifying  results—namely, 
the  farmers*  institutes,  the  benefits  offered  by 
the  Federal  Weather  Service  Bureau,  and  the 
great  advantages  accruing  from  fertilizers. 

The  fertilizer  law,  while  not  fair  or  equitable, 
and  not  embracing  provisions  recommended  by 
the  board,  has  been  faithfully  administered,  and 
has  secured  to  the  farmers  ot  the  State  immunity 
from  fraud  and  imposition  in  the  purchase  of 
fertilizers. 

The  appropriation  reported  to  the  credit  of 
the  board  by  the  Auditor  was  $13,000,  $3,000  of 
which  was  set  apart  from  the  fund  derived  from 
the  fees  on  fertilizers,  **  for  all  expenses  in  the 
collection  of  taxes  on  fertilizers  and  fertilizing 
companies."  The  fees  collected  from  the  latter 
were  $9,180,  and  the  cost  of  executing  the  fer- 
tilizer law  in  this  fiscal  year  was  $7,156.88,  with 
no  allowance  for  collection  or  disbursement 
This  necessitated  a  charge  of  $4,156.88  against 
the  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000.  The  item- 
ized account  shows  a  total  expenditure  for  all 
purposes  of  $11,715.83;  hence  there  lapsed  into 
the  treasuiy,  of  the  $13,000  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  board  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  vear 
1894-^95,  $1,284.17.  The  cost  of  the  department 
to  the  taxpayers  of  Virginia  was  $2,535.88. 

The  work 'in  the  field  and  the  laboratory  has 
been  larg:er  in  1894  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Mining  is  slowly  developing  and  increasing; 
every  new  mine,  according  to  the  law,  is  investi- 
gated and  reported.  The  repoil  of  assays  made 
by  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  shows  this  examination.  This  year 
the  pests  of  insects  increased  greatly,  and  fungous 
diseases  have  attacked  vegetables,*  but  the  com- 
mission had  no  authority  to  employ  an  entomol- 
ogist. There  is  no  legislation  for  drainage ;  in- 
closures  are  locally  controlled  in  every  section. 
The  board  has  had  no  distribution  of  seed  since 
the  discontinuance  of  the  supply  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  distribu- 
tion of  bought  seed  does  not  repay  the  cost  until 
the  experiment  stations  and  State  farms  produce 
8ee<l  of  new  and  the  best  variety.  These,  and  the 
lack  of  effort  in  the  matter  of*  immigration,  are 
some  of  the  difllculties  under  which  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  labors.  There  were  no  farmers*  in- 
stitutes this  year  (1893-'94).  In  December,  1893, 
the  San  Jos^  or  Pemiciosas  scale  appeared  in  the 
fruit-growing  region  of  middle  Virginia,  near 
Charlottesville,  where  large  quantities  of  wine 
are  manufactured.  The  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture appealed  to  the  United  States  department 
for  assistance,  for  the  pest  threatened  tne  whole 
Atlantic  coast.  The  affected  trees  were  cut  down 
and  burned.  Infected  fruit  brought  from  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  epidemic  had  done  great  harm, 
is  supposed  to  have  distributed  the  larvip. 

The  peanut  crop  did  not  prosper  this  year,  but 
the  cultivated  blackberry  was  a  large  source  of 
revenue.  The  beet-supir  industry  was  given 
special  attention,  and  its  best  results  were  ob- 
tained in  Augusta  County.  The  commissioner 
recommends  that,  while  wheat  and  com  can  not 
be  profitably  raised  for  market,  dairying,  st.ock, 
ana  truck  farms  can  be  made  sources  of  profit 
and  support. 

Immigration.— On  Oct.  16,  1894.  an  Immi- 
gration Convention  was  held  in  Richmond,  at 
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which  the  resources  of  the  State  were  fully  dis- 
cussed and  a  warm  welcome  was  offered  to  re- 
spectable immigrants.  The  German-American 
Association  of  Virginia  was  represented  by  Dr. 
Paul  Menzel,  and  other  interested  foreigners 
urged  the  attention  of  the  people  to  turning  the 
tide  of  immigration  from  the  West  to  the  South. 
A  society  for  the  promotion  of  good  roads  was 
also  formed.  The  report  of  the  Association  of 
Engineers  showed  that  the  l>ad  roads  in  the 
State  cost  $2,478,918.97  more  than  the  total  tax 
collected  in  the  State,  or  for  each  unit  of  popu- 
lation $2.58  per  annum  is  lost.  In  spite  of  its 
great  advantages,  Virginia  increased  only  9*48 
per  cent,  in  population  from  1880  to  1890,  less 
than  any  State  in-  the  Union  except  Maine, 
Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire.  Of  the  502,917 
immigrants  that  came  to  the  United  States  in 
the  year  ending  June  80,  only  583  were  bound 
for  Virginia.  Only  1*1  of  the  population  is  for- 
eign born.  The  Immigration  Convention  de- 
cided that,  to  produce  different  results,  it  should 
advertise  the  resources  of  the  State,  remove  the 
impression  that  the  school  facilities  are  poor, 
have  good  roads,  and  send  out  agents  to  those 
countries  from  which  immigration  is  desired. 

Gold. — A  gold  mine  in  Buckingham  County 
which  was  opened  and  worked  successfully  half 
a  century  ago  has  been  reopened,  and  by  the 
cyandine  process  is  giving  a  satisfactory  yield. 
^)me  of  the  selected  and  picked  ore  taken  from 
the  Borker  mine  yielded  $100,000  in  one  year. 

Appomattox. — In  the  county  of  Appomattox 
there  were  two  villages  of  that  name.  One  was 
Appomattox  railway  station,  and  the  other  the 
place  of  Gen.  Lee's  surrender.  They  were  two 
miles  apart,  and  much  confusion  resulted  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  as  to  the  delivery  of  the 
mails.  The  Post  master-General  therefore  or- 
dered that  old  Appomattox  Courthouse  be  called 
Surrender,  and  tne  railway  station,  which  is  also 
now  the  county  seat,  be  called  Appomattox.  A 
remonstrance  from  the  press  throughout  the 


North  and  South  and  wide  discussion  ensued. 
When  the  authorities  learned  the  temper  of  the 
people  the  original  names  were  at  once  restored 
to  tne  two  places. 

Monuments.— In  Fredericksburg,  on  May  10, 
the  National  Mary  Washington  Memoriaf  As- 
sociation raised  and  dedicated  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  mother  of  Washington.  It 
is  a  plain  white  marble  obelisk  50  feet  high,  11 
feet  square  at  the  base.  On  May  22  a  monu- 
ment was  dedicated  in  memory  of  the  private 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  perished  on  the  side  of 
the  Confederacy  in  the  civil  war.  The  site  se- 
lected was  a  commanding  one  on  Libbv  Hill,  in 
Richmond,  and  the  statue,  of  which  William  L. 
Shepherd  was  the  artist,  is  of  heroic  size  and  in 
bronze.  In  Boyd  ton,  Nov.  24.  the  corner  stone  of 
the  monument  to  the  Confederate  soldiers  of 
Mecklenburg  County  was  laid. 

The  presidential  mansion  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  afterward  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  of  occupation,  and  later  a  public  school, 
was  bought  by  the  city  of  Richmond  and  turned 
over,  on  May  28,  to  the  Ladies'  (^'onfederate  Me- 
morial Library  Society,  to  be  used  as  a  museum 
of  Confederate  relics. 

Political. — There  were  two  Questions  before 
the  people  at  the  election  in  November,  1894: 
first,  to  elect  congressmen ;  second,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  concerning  the  trial  of  petty 
larceny  cases  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 
There' were  three  parties  in  the  congressional 
field — the  Democratic,  the  Republican,  and  the 
Populist.  The  Democrats  carried  the  State  by 
2,500.  electing  9  out  of  10  representatives,  the 
only  Republican  elected  being  Gen.  James  Walker, 
of  the  N  inth  District.  At  the  election  the  Walton 
or  Australian  ballot  was  used  for  the  first  time. 
Its  workings  were  successful  among  intelligent 
voters.  The  question  regarding  the  trial  of  petty 
larceny  cases  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury 
and  relegating  them  to  the  justice  court  was 
overwhelmingly  carried. 
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WASHINGTON,  a  Pacific  coast  State,  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  Nov.  11,  1889;  area,  69,180 
square  miles.  Population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1890,  349,890;  estimated  in  1894  at  410,- 
000.  '  Capital,  Olympia. 

Gorernment. — The  State  officers  during  the 
year  were :  Governor,  John  H.  McGraw,  Repub- 
lican; Lieutenant-Governor,  Frank  H.  Luce; 
Secretary  of  State,  James  H.  Price ;  Treasurer, 
Ozro  A.  Bowen ;  Auditor.  Laban  R,  Grimes ; 
Attorney-General,  William  C.  Jones;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Charles  W.  Bean  ; 
Land  Commissioner.  William  T.  Forrest;  State 
Printer,  Oliver  C.  White;  Adjutant  General,  R. 
G.  O'Brien ;  Chief  Justice,  R.  O.  Dunbar ;  Asso- 
ciates, T.  C.  Stiles,  Joim  P.  Iloyt,  T.  J.  Anders; 
Superior  Judge,  Mason  Irwin ;  Senator,  Watson 
C.  Squire;  Congressmen,  John  L.  Wilson  and 
W.  n.  Doolittle ;  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
Dr.  George  S.  Armstrong;  State  Librarian,  M. 
Gilbert. 

VOL.  xxxiv.— 49  A 


The  Legislature  meet-s  biennially,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  January  in  odd-numbered  years. 

Finances.— The  State  Treasurer's  report  for 
the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1894.  represented 
business  of  unusual  importance.  Tolal  receipts, 
$525,085.57;  disbursements.  $510,408.71;  cash 
balance,  $351,651.65.  For  the  quarter  ending 
Sept.  30  the  crtsh  balance  was  $200,819.70.  The 
fiscal  year  begins  and  ends  March  31.  The 
Treasurer's  balance  on  Oct.  31.  1894,  showed  a 
total  cash  balance,  distributed  among  the  vari- 
ous funds,  of  $275,890.17. 

The  State  Board  of  Equalization  has  appor- 
tioned to  each  county  the  amount  of  tax  to  be 
paid  the  State  to  meet  the  expenses  for  1804, 
giving  a  total  of  $048,870,  at  the  rate  of  2*868 
mills.  The  total  amount  of  real,  personal,  and 
railroad  State  property  wtis  estimated  at  $226,- 
245.182. 

The  receipts  of  the  Auditor's  office  were  in- 
creased in  May  by  payments  of  the  2-per-cent. 
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tax  on  net  premiums  received  by  insurance  com- 
panies doing  business  in  the  State. 

Vital  Statistics.— The  published  report  for 
1893  of  Dr.  (leorge  S.  Armstrong,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  shows  the  number  of  deaths 
per  1,000  of  population  to  be  3-6;  the  number  of 
births  to  be  9-15.  During  the  year  there  were 
1,874  marriages  in  the  State. 

Stat^  Capitol. — Some  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  membership  of  the  Capitol  Commis- 
sion. Legal  technicalities  have  required  adjust- 
ment, but  the  deUiy  in  the  preliminary  work  of 
the  boaixi  results  to  the  advantage  of  the  proj- 
ect. The  fKJople  are  assured  of  the  competence 
of  the  commission,  and  that  the  terms  of  the 
grant  will  keep  the  expenses  within  the  limits 
of  the  appropriation. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Wai-e,  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York  city,  was  appointed  as  expert  to  con- 
sider 188  plans  submittetl  by  architects  from 
various  {>arts  of  the  country.  He  selected  from 
6,  as  worthy  of  acceptance,  plan  No.  17,  by  Er- 
nest Fiagg,  of  New  York.  This  plan  received  the 
first  prize,  as  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
structure  and  appropriation.  The  second  prize, 
of  $1,500,  was  given  to  William  M.  Kenvon,  of 
Minneapolis;  the  third,  of  $1,000,  to  W.  H. 
Dennis  and  O.  P.  Dennis,  of  Tacoma;  the 
f«)urth,  of  $500,  to  German  &  De  Waard,  of 
Duluth,  and  W.  E.  Brown,  of  Chicago. 

The  plan  in  general  consists  of  a  central  ro- 
tunda, to  the  north  of  which  is  the  Senate  cham- 
ber and  to  the  south  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  the  main  entrance  at  the  east  and  the 
supreme  court  at  the  west.  Ample  corridors 
traverse  the  building  parallel  to  the  principal 
axis.  Entrances  are  at  the  east  and  west,  on  the 
first  and  basement  floors.  Committee  rooms 
and  dependencies  are  arranged  for  in  the  base- 
ment. The  structure  will  have  a  dome  of  noble 
proportions,  in  open-work  masonry,  crowned 
with  a  figui-e  of  Victory.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture is  a  variation  of  modern  6erman  renais- 
sance. The  principal  facade  presents  a  grand 
colonnade  upon  a  basement  of  pure  simplicity, 
terminating  in  square  pavilions,  broken  in  the 
center  by  the  main  entrance,  placed  in  a  great 
niche,  and  by  the  ends  of  the  transverse  col- 
umns. The  interspaces  are  closed  with  supports 
for  statuary,  and  there  is  a  central  group  over 
the  main  entrance.  Limestone  from  native 
quarries  is  the  material  proposed,  with  timber, 
also  from  the  State,  and  Tenino  stone  for  the 
foundation.  The  site  selected  has  a  wide  view 
of  Puget  Soimd.  The  grounds  have  been  cleared, 
the  lake  upon  it  drained,  and  bids  accepted  for 
all  the  work.  The  grounds  are  to  be  laid  out  in 
a  park,  with  a  driveway  100  feet  wide  around 
the  entire  tract.  The  bill  calls  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  edifice  in  1890. 

Stat«  Lands. — State  warrants  are  steadily 
increasing  in  value.  The  market  price  in  Janu- 
ary was  1  per  cent,  higher  than  for  the  last 
month  of  1898,  quoted  at  97  cents.  School  and 
tide  lands  are  being  sold.  The  amendment  to 
the  sundry  civil  bill  authorized  the  Governor  to 
apply  to  the  Surveyor  General  for  the  temporary 
reservation  of  townships  still  unsurveyed,  from 
which  the  State  may  make  selections  on  the 
various  land  grants,  and  also  authorizing  the 
State  to  advance  money  for  the  surveys,  the 


Federal  Government  to  reimbarse  it  for  the  out- 
lay afterward. 

In  the  contest  with  certain  railways  concern- 
ing establishment  of  harbor  lines,  injunctions 
were  dissolved,  and  the  decision  given  that  such 
were  not  conformable  to  public  polity. 

The  State  Land  Commission  reports  a  total 
acreage  of  lands  selected  under  the  several  acts 
of  Congress  known  as  land-grant  acts  to  be 
437.750  acres. 

Harbor  ImproTements.— The  river  and  liar- 
bor  bill  reported  to  the  House,  April  4,  was 
modified  and  passed  by  Congress  m  August, 
providing  an  appropriation  for  further  improve- 
ments of  the  harbors  on  Puget  Sound.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  appropriation  (3  1893  for  the  work 
now  in  progress,  tne  various  harbors  on  the  coast 
of  Washington  receive  the  following  amounts: 
Olympia,  $40,000;  Everett,  $10,000;  Swinoroish 
Slough,  $25,000;  Willapa  river  and  harKor. 
$13,350;  Gray's  harbor  and  Chehalis  river,  $25,- 
000;  Cowlitz  river,  $3,000;  snag  boat  for  Puget 
Sound  and  tributaries.  $14,000;  Seattle,  for  Lake 
Washington  Canal,  $25,000.  For  the  construc- 
tion of  this  canal  a  company  has  been  formed 
and  a  contract  signed  under  the  law  approved 
March  1,  1893.  The  terms  of  the  contract  re- 
quire its  beginning  not  later  than  March  1, 1895, 
to  be  completed  in  six  years. 

The  haroor  work  of  the  State  is  progressing 
successfully,  according  to  the  prepared  plans  of 
the  Harbor  Line  Commission,  with  the  exception 
of  Hoquiam,  on  Gray's  harbor,  where,  instead  of 
deepening,  the  dredging  seemed  to  fill  up  the 
channel.  Tacoma  harbor  lines  were  established 
Sept.  5,  and  the  Hoquiam  maps  were  filed  with 
the  Chehalis  County  auditor  Sept.  6. 

During  the  night  of  Dec.  6  a  great  subsidence 
over  a  considerable  area  occurred  in  the  bottom 
of  Puget  Sound.  An  investigation  was  insti- 
tuted, and  on  Dec.  13  it  was  reported  that  the 
water  was  deeper  than  before  the  landslide — at 
the  shore  line,  60  feet ;  700  feet  out,  40  feet ; 
800  feet  out,  25  feet:  giving  an  area  estimated 
at  800  feet  in  width,  and  covering  about  24» 
acres.  Later  soundings  indicated  the  center  of 
the  depression  to  be  about  1,000  feet  from  the 
shore  line.  The  railway  company  has  1,200  feet 
of  dockage  to  replace,  and  has  also  to  rebuild 
the  wharves  and  warehouse  that  slipped  into  the 
bay.  No  permanent  retaining  wall  is  possible, 
and  piling  is  necessitated. 

Charities. — The  State  supports  the  following 
institutions:  The  Soldiers' Home,  Orting,  Pierce 
County:  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Steilacoom, 
Pieixje  County  ;  another  at  Medical  I^ake,  Spo- 
kane County;  Penitentiary,  Walla  Walla,  in 
Walla  Walla  County;  and  the  State  Fair,  at 
North  Yakima.  Yakima  County,  which  combines 
charitable  and  educational  advantages. 

Edacation.  —  The  educational  institutions 
proper  are:  University,  Seattle,  Kings  County; 
Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Science, 
Pullman,  Whitman  County;  Normal  School. 
Rllensburg.  Kittitas  County ;  another  at  Cheney, 
Spokane  County;  Reform  SchooL  Chehalis. 
Tjcwis  County ;  and  School  for  Defective  Youth, 
Vancouver.  Clarke  ("ountv. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  in 
1804  was  1,741:  schoolhouses.  1,654;  school 
children  in  attendance,  112,300;  teachers,  3,086. 
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The  value  of  school  property,  exclusive  of  school 
lands,  in  January,  1894,  was  $4,872,710 ;  amount 
paid  to  teachers,  $881,048;  number  of  acres  of 
school  land.  2.484,480;  minimum  value  of  school 
-  land,  $24,844,000. 

Indians. — There  have  been  10  reserves  for  the 
Indian  population  of  this  State:  The  Skoho- 
mish,  Quinaiutt,  Chehalis,  Payallup.  Snohomish, 
Nisqually,  Squakson,  Lummi,'  Colville,  and  Ya- 
kima. The  superintendent,  Mr.  Eells,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gen.  Grant,  but  the  Indians  have  so 
far  advanced  in  general  civilization  that  the 
office  of  Indian  agent  is  this  year  abolished. 

Weary  of  waiting  for  county  repairs,  the  In- 
dians have  voluntarily  and  thoroughly  accom- 
plished such  work  themselves. 

The  Chinook  patois,  introduced  among  the 
Indians  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  since 
1832,  is  a  hybrid  language  composed  of  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  the  dialects  of  the  various 
tribes.  It  came  into  general  use  to  facilitate 
trade  with  them,  and  is,  in  some  features,  de- 
serving of  study.  The  native  languages  of  the 
tribes  are  replete  with  poetic  ideas  and  fancies, 
and  are  responsible  for  such  familiar  names  in 
the  State  as  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Hoquiam,  and 
for  a  list,  not  so  familiar,  of  the  names  given  to 
counties,  towns,  and  waters  of  the  State  as: 
Pataha,  Wiahkah,  Tatoosh,  Kitsap,  Klickitat, 
Asotin,  Washougal,  Kittitas,  Kamilchie,  Wah- 
kiahkum,  Cathamot,  Chewelah,  and  Kamokawa. 
The  Indians  near  Olympia  prepared  and  made 
an  excellent  exhibition  at  this  year's  Interstate 
Fair  of  native  and  basket  work  and  a  model  of 
the  former  manner  of  building  their  homes.  By 
a  recent  decision  of  the  Interior  Department  the 
lands  of  the  Indians  are  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  General  Government. 

Fisheries.— Of  the  1,800  varieties  of  fishes 
that  are  native  to  the  waters  of  North  America, 
500  are  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  coast  watere  and 
600  to  the  tributiiries.  The  State  has  accumu- 
lated a  fish-hatchery  fund  from  taxation  of 
fishermen  and  canners,  and  it  is  desired  to  have 
this  appropriated  to  astablish  hatcheries  in  the 
tributaries  of  the  Columbia.  During  the  year, 
cold-storage  plants  and  fresh-fish  dealers  pur- 
chased salmon  to  the  value  of  $75,000.  The 
fishermen  were  paid  by  Washington  canneries 
6  cents  a  pound  for  salmon,  the  catch  amount- 
ing to  6,721,485  pounds,  making  $366,071.75  in 
amount  paid ;  avera^  weight  of  fish,  20  pounds. 
The  Washington  fishermen  sold  to  Oregon  can- 
neries salmon  to  the  amount  of  $150,000.  The 
fall  pack'  previously  was  small,  only  43,000 
eases  the  amount  paid  to  fishermen  being 
$35,000.  Sturgeon  to  the  amount  of  3,358,000 
pounds,  and  caviar  amounting  to  55,310  pounds, 
were  prepared  for  market,  valued  at  $52,635.50; 
and  $25,000  was  received  from  fish  dealers  from 
cold-storage  companies. 

On  Willapa  Bay  and  Gray*s  harbor  the  catch 
amounted  to  about  208,500  pounds  of  salmon. 
The  amount  paid  to  fishermen  for  canneries  for 
salmon  was  $23,439,  while  fresh  fish  and  salted 
salmon  to  the  amount  of  $11,000  was  also  sold 
in  this  district. 

The  species  of  fishes  caught  were:  Sockeye 
salmon,  silver  salmon, haddock  salmon,  steelhead 
salmon,  Quinaiutt  salmon,  fall  salmon,  halibut, 
smelt,  cod,  black  cod,  rock  cod,  ling,  perch. 


fiounders,  herring,  and  some  500,000  pounds  of 
other  fish,  including  trout.  The  number  of  men 
in  this  industry  on  Puget  Sound  is  775. 

The  valuation  of  a  year's  shipment  of  oysters 
and  clams  was  $99,080.  The  total  value  of  Co- 
lumbia river  salmon  and  sturgeon  catch,  Puget 
Sound  fish,  oysters,  etc.,  and  Willapa  Bay  and 
Gray's  harbor  output  was  $1,106,226. 

The  Stat^  Land  Commissioners  in  the  notable 
matter  of  the  applications  to  purchase  lands  in 
the  Mason  County  oyster-bed  cases  ^ave  its  de- 
cision through  Commissioner  Bramerd,  that 
they  are  now,  and  always  have  been,  natural 
oyster  beds,  and  so  are  not  subject  to  sale. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the 
middle  of  the  river  is  the  boundary  between 
Oregon  and  Washington  fishery  limits. 

Snipping. — The  steamboats  and  sailing  ves- 
sels in  the  State  have  a  total  valuation  of  $1,- 
015,721.  The  United  States  naval  station  for 
Puget  Sound,  across  Orchard  Bay,  near  Sidney, 
14-  mile,  has  been  in  process  of  construction  for 
two  years.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  five  years 
from*  the  time  of  beginning.  The  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  is  in  Jefferson  County. 

Railways.~The  Toledo  Railroad  and  Im- 
provement Company  has  filed  articles  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  build  a  new  railway  from 
Toledo,  Lewis  County,  to  a  point  on  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad.  The  Midland  Pacific  made 
a  contract  in  November  for  the  building  of  its 
fourth  section  through  central  Washington,  with 
termini  at  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  The  two  trans- 
continental lines  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  are  now  completed  across  the 
State,  each  having  its  termini  at  Seattle  and 
Tacoma.  The  total  number  of  miles  of  railway 
in  Washington  is  2,823,  with  side  tracking  of 
316  miles.  The  total  valuation  of  main  lines  is 
$17,268,246;  side  tracking  valued  at  $665,131. 

The  cable,  horse,  and  electric  railways  in  the 
State  have  a  total  valuation  of  $726,694. 

Electric  Interests.— The  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  electric  lines  have  a  total  valuation 
of  $600,891. 

Lumber. — The  lumber  mills  are  working  to 
full  capacity,  and  the  lumber  and  wood-working 
industries  and  their  dependencies  are  receiving 
constant  additions.  Giant  trees  of  frequent  cut- 
ting measure  11  feet  in  diameter,  many  yielding 
30,000  feet  of  timber.  Logs  are  furnished  more 
immense  than  from  any  otlier  State.  The  huge 
timbers  and  trunks  that  once  composed  the  State 
building  at  the  World's  Pair  were  loaded  upon 
a  schooner  in  May,  to  sail  from  Chicago  for 
Prance,  to  be  reconstructed  and  exhibited  at 
Cherbourg.  Many  of  the  timbers  were  3  feet 
s(juare  and  140  feet  long.  The  Puget  Sound 
pipe  factory  carries  on  a  business  of  extraordi- 
nary character  and  extent.  It  manufactures 
water  pipes  from  logs  of  red  cedar  for  most  of 
the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  pipes 
are  capable  of  use  under  high  pressure,  and  large 
shipments  are  sent  to  Bririsn  Columbia.  The 
output  is  computed  to  be  about  6  miles  of  as- 
sorted sizes  a  month. 

The  State's  foreign  shipments  from  the  sound 
alone  to  December,  1894,  gave  a  total  of  81,- 
474,743  feet.  The  shingles  amounted  to  a  little 
over  12,000,000. 

The  State  delegation  from  the  Trans- Missis- 
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sippi  Congress,  held  on  the  cooet  during  Febru- 
ary, reported  an  enthusiastic  approval  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  project  as  of  twofold  signifi- 
cance to  the  interests  of  Washington,  not  alone 
to  contribute  to  the  markets  of  the  State,  but 
because  of  the  amendment  to  the  bill  regarding 
supplies  during  its  construction.  It  would  re- 
quire avast  amount  of  lumber  and  other  mate- 
rials from  Puget  Sound. 

Agriculture. — Wheat  is  a  large  product  of 
the  State :  hops,  oats,  barley,  rye,  hay,  and  to- 
bacco are  successfuUv  grown,  and  the  vegetable 
vield  is  abundant.  Dairying  is  a  recently  estab- 
lished and  growing  industry.  Sixteen  creamer- 
ies are  in  operation,  with  the  year's  result  show- 
ing a  value  of  $300,000. 

A  notable  exhibit  at  the  Interstate  Fair  at 
Tacoma  this  year  was  from  Thurston  County,  of 
coffee  plants  grown  by  a  farmer  in  the  open  air. 
The  plants  proved  a  successful  experiment,  were 
hardy  and  nourishing,  and  the  beans  were  plen- 
tiful and  two  thirds  grown. 

The  live  stock  in  the  State  give  the  following 
returns :  Total  number  of  horses,  171,518,  valued 
at  $6,102,086;  cattle,  206,872,  value,  $2,080,845; 
sheep,  200,021,  value,  $580,042;  hogs,  58,487, 
value,  $187,211. 

The  Interstate  Fair  at  Tacoma  was  dedicated 
Aug.  16,  the  Governor  delivering  the  opening 
address.  The  formal  opening  was  on  the  lOtii, 
and  the  fair  closed  Nov.  1. 

Every  county  has  a  society  devoted  to  horti- 
cultural and  pomological  interests.  The  acreage 
devoted  to  Italian  plums  exceeds  that  devoted 
to  othfir  fruits.  There  are  12,000  acres  of  plum 
orchards  in  the  State.  The  crop  of  1804  was 
light,  and  850,000  pounds  were  cured  as  prunes. 
The  fresh  fruit  was  also  shipped  successfully. 
Evaporators  have  superseded  sun  drying. 

Mining.— The  01(1  Dominion  mine  in  Stevens 
County  was  the  first  important  discovery  in  the 
State,  in  1885.  It  has  produced  nearly  $1,000,- 
000  worth  of  ffold  and  lead  at  small  exjiense. 

The  coal  mines  had  a  total  output  of  1,208.250 
tons,  according  to  the  reports  of  their  inspectors. 

The  newest  incorporated  raining  interests,  to 
work  the  mines  in  Spokane  and  Snohomish,  have 
capital  invested  in  placer  gold  and  lead  mines 
to  the  amount  of  $10,500,000. 

The  State  Land  Commissioners  have  received 
reports  of  opal  beds  discovered  on  a  school  sec- 
tion in  Lincoln  County,  and  have  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation. 

In  other  tests  in  Thurston  County  crude  petro- 
leum was  discovered. 

Game. — The  list  of  large  game  within  the 
State  includes  elk,  mule  deer,  and  black-tailed 
tieer;  black,  brown,  and  bald-faced  bears;  white 
mountain  goat  and  mountain  sheep,  or  **  big- 
horns." The  animals  hunted  for  tneir  fur  are 
otter,  beaver,  fisher,  mink,  muskrat,  wolverine, 
coon,  skunk,  cougar,  lynx,  wild-cat,  gray  and 
black  wolf,  and  coyote.  The  birds  on  the  up- 
lands are  blue  grouse,  ruffled  grouse,  sharp- 
tailed  grouse,  sage  cock,  mountain  quail,  valley 
quail,  and  partridge  :  the  band- tail  pigeon,  tur- 
tle dove,  and  sand  crane.  The  waterfowl,  abun- 
dant in  winter,  are  the  Canada  goose,  white- 
fronted  goose,  arctic  goose,  Hutchins  goose,  and 
swan;  the  mallard,  sprigtail,  bluebill,  wood 
duck,  buttcrbiill,  and  sea  ducks  in  great  variety. 


The  shore  and  marsh  birds  on  the  coast  are 
Wilson  snipe,  robin-breasted  snipe,  yellow  legs 
or  tattler,  upland  plover,  turnstone,  whale  bird, 
.golden  plover,  black-breasted  plover,  siekle-biil 
curlew,  willet,  and  all  varieties  of  sandpiper. 
Most  of  these  remain  in  the  winter. 

Climate. — The  mean  temperature,  from  oli- 
servations  in  20  counties  in  1803,  was  given  as 
40**.  From  records  of  seventeen  years  at  Olympia, 
applicable  to  the  entire  region  of  Puget  Sound, 
are  taken  the  appended  findings:  Kainfall,  52 
inches.  Distributed  during  year — winter,  46  per 
cent. ;  autumn,  77  per  cent.  Greatest  annual 
amount,  73-44  in  1870;  and  least,  33*75  in  1889. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  from  1878  to 
1894  was  50^.  Zero  was  reached  but  on  two 
days  during  that  interval,  when  it  fell  2°  below. 
The  highest  temperature  recorded  was  97%  July 
27,  1885. 

Militia.— The  militia  of  the  State  numbers 
1,750  officers  and  men,  witn  an  organized  force 
of  1,350.  A  special  levy  of  two  fifths  of  1  mill 
on  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  creates  a 
fund  for  its  support.  The  militia  forms  1  bri- 
gade of  2  regiments  of  infantry,  with  10  com- 
panies each,  and  1  separate  company,  and  4 
troops  of  cavalry  in  1  battalion,  commanded  by 
a  brigadier  general.  The  report  of  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  State  to  the  General  Government 
gives  the  number  of  males  in  the  State  liable  to 
nnlitary  duty  as  86.156.  The  State  camp  is  at 
Woodlands,  near  Olympia.  The  encampment 
for  1894  was  held  for  ten  days,  from  June  28. 

Mount  Tacoma. — Late  in  November  pecul- 
iarities were  observed  in  the  outlines  of  Mount 
Tacoma.  To  make  definite  and  scientific  in- 
vestigation, an  expedition  was  formed  in  Seattle, 
composed  of  military,  scientific,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  press,  equipped  and  provisioned  for  two 
weeks,  to  explore  tne  mountain.  It  was  found 
to  have  been  a  landslide  on  the  northern  and 
western  angle  below  the  summit.  This  had  not 
changed  the  contour  of  the  peaks.  Further 
change  was  produced  by  an  increase  of  the  fis- 
sure dividing  the  north  peak  from  the  moun- 
tains. The  party  reachea  the  Caribou  glacier 
by  Dec.  27,  and  sent  a  message  down  by  carrier 
pigeon.  It  would  require  journeying  for  a  week 
around  this  glacier  to  reach  White  river  glacier. 
The  peaks  were  covered  with  10  to  15  feet  of 
snow.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  party  had 
not  returned. 

WATER  SUPPLY.  The  advance  in  city 
and  town  water  supply,  from  the  period  of  com- 
mon wells  to  that  of  artesian  wells,  reservoirs, 
and  aqueducts,  must  essentially  proceed  with  the 
growth  in  territory  and  ()opulation,  and  is  always 
a  most  important  factor  in  don»estic  and  public 
life.  In  the  United  States  for  the  first  hundred 
years  of  its  history — in  fact,  dating  from  the 
time  of  the  first  settlements  in  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia— comparatively  little  was  done  be- 
yond the  first  stages  of  such'progress  necessarily 
requisite  for  the  support  of  life  in  such  com- 
munities as  were  organized. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  anything  like  a  larger 
or  more  complicated  eflfort  to  supply  a  town  with 
water  beyond  the  use  of  springs  and  wells  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  in  Boston,  MasvS.,  in 
1052,  when  the  *•  Water  Works  Company  *^  whs 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  building  what 
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was  known  as  "  the  Conduit,"  which  was  a  res- 
ervoir about  12  feet  square,  located  where  now 
is  Dock  Square,  and  to  which  water  was  con- 
veyed by  wooden  pipes  from  springs  in  tha 
neighborhood,  to  be  afterward  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  for  the  exting;uishment  of  fires  if 
any  should  occur.  No  further  steps  toward  a 
water  supply  seem  to  have  been  taken^urious 
as  it  may  appear — until  June  10,  1796,  when 
the  Aqueduct  Corporation  was  incorporated, 
with  a  capital  of  $180,000.  to  bring  water  into 
the  town  from  Jamaica  pond,  in  Roxbury,  then 
a  suburb  but  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
This  company  had  4  mains  of  pitch-pine  logs,  2 
of  4-inch  and  2  of  8-inch  bore.  The  distribution 
pipes  were  also  of  wood,  with  l^-inch  bore.  The 
first  public  supply  of  importance  was  introduced 
Oct.  25,  1848,  from  Lake  Cochituate,  19  miles 
west  of  Boston,  a  body  of  water  8^^  miles  long. 
This  was  increased  in  1878  by  an  additional  sup- 
ply from  Sudbury  river ;  while  by  the  annexa- 
tif'm  of  Charlestown,  in  1874,  Boston  came  into 
possession  of  the  Mystic  water  wqrks,  which  had 
been  built  in  1864,  and  which  also  supplied  the 
towns  of  Chelsea,  Everett,  and  Somerville. 

The  second  water-work^  system  for  public  sup- 
ply built  in  the  United  States  is  believed  to 
nave  been  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  where  works  were 
begun  in  1754  by  Hans  Christopher  Christian- 
sen, a  Danish  millwright.  These  works  were 
finished  in  1761.  The  water  was  taken  from  a 
spring  which  issued  from  magnesian  limestone, 
near  the  banks  of  a  contiguous  creek.  It  was 
conducted  350  feet  through  an  underground  con- 
duit to  a  cistern  or  well,  whence  it  was  raised  by 
a  5-inch  lignum-vit*©  pump,  and  through  bored 
hemlock  logs  to  a  wooden  tank  in  the  village 
square,  70  feet  above  the  pump.  Larger  works 
were  built  in  1761,  and  an  18-inch  under- 
shot wheel  was  put  in,  driving  8  small  force 
pumps.  The  force  main  was  of  gum  wood  and 
the  distributing  pipes  of  pitch  pine.  These  were 
renewed  in  1709,  having  worn  out,  and  in  1788 
lead  pipes  were  substituted  and  cisterns  were 
built  at  various  points  in  the  village.  In  1803  a 
stone  tower  was  built,  about  15  feet  high,  on 
which  a  tank  was  elevated  112  feet  above  the 
spring.  In  1813  iron  pipes  were  introduced,  and 
later  large  reservoirs  were  built.  It  was  not  un- 
til 1885  that  a  Worthington  pump  was  put  up 
and  the  present  water  facilities  established. 

New  York  had  its  first  general  water  supply 
in  1799,  when  the  city  had  a  population  of  60*- 
000,  and  subscribed  for  2,000  shares  of  the  Man- 
hattan Company's  stock,  a  corporation  which 
was  organized  both  for  banking  and  supplying 
water.  This  company  constructed  a  well  25'feet 
in  diameter  and  30  feet  deep  near  the  old  Collect 
(near  what  is  now  Center  Street,  between  Reade 
and  Duane  Streets).  The  water  was  pumped  to 
a  reservoir  on  Chambers  Street  by  2  18-horse- 
power  st^am  engines.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  in  the  rear  of  the  building  of  the  Manhattan 
Bank,  40  Wall  Street,  there  still  exists  the  old 
water  tank  which  had  been  in  the  original  charter 
of  the  banking  company  and  which  it  was  obliged 
to  retain  during  its  existence.  In  1823  there 
wore  25  miles  of  distribution  pipe,  of  bored  logs, 
and  engines  working  sixteen  hours  a  day  raised 
OD1.200  gallons,  beinj?  one  fifth  more  than  the 
capacity  of  the  reservoirs.   Two  thousand  houses 


and  several  manufactories  were  supplied,  the 
population  having  increased  to  150,000.  About 
1830  the  same  company  sank  an  8-inch  well  442 
feet  deep,  through  rock,  at  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way ana  Bleecker  Street.  Water  rose  to  within 
29  feet  of  the  surface,  and  44,000  gallons  were 
pumped  daily.  In  1880  the  city  built  works  for 
the  fire  department,  consisting  of  a  well  at 
Thirteenth  Street,  near  Broadway.  Water  was 
pumped  into  an  iron  tank  44  feet  in  diameter 
and  20  feet  hi^h.  At  this  time  the  supply  of 
water  was  so  limited  that  600  hogsheads  were 
brought  in  daily  from  wells  in  the  country,  and 
sold  at  an  average  price  of  $1.25 ;  and  415  hogs- 
heads were  sent  daily  from  Brooklyn  to  supply 
shipping.  Hotels  paid  from  $200  to  $400  per 
year,  and  boarding  houses  from  $15  to  $50  per 
year  for  well  water. 

The  plan  of  procuring  water  from  the  Croton 
river  was  adopted  by  the  Common  Council 
March  11,  1885;  and  work  on  the  Croton  aque- 
duct was  soon  begun.  Water  first  passed 
through  it  June  27,  1842,  this  being  the  first 
efficient  general  wat^r  supply  introduced  in  New 
^'ork  city,  whose  population  was  then  about 
875.000. 

The  earliest  history  of  water  supply  in  the 
United  States  having  been  thus  indicated,  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  a  brief  synopsis,  historical 
and  descriptive,  of  the  water  supply  of  cities  of 
50,000  inhabitants  and  upward,  alphabetically 
arranged. 

Albany,  N.  Y.— Gravity  works  were  estab- 
lished here  in  1818  by  the  city,  the  population 
being  11,000;  in  1880  by  a  company ;  ana  in  1851 
new  gravity  works  were  built  by  the  city,  which 
were  rc-enforced  by  pumping  in  1872,  and  supple- 
mented by  pumping  from  the  Hudson  river  in 
1873.  The  first  supply  was  from  small  streams 
near  the  city ;  and  in  1830  from  creeks,  a  dam 
and  reservoir  being  built  and  water  conducted 
to  the  city  by  a  small  brick  conduit  and  a  20-inch 
cast-iron  pipe.  Iron  pipes  and  wooden  logs 
were  used  for  distribution.  In  1885  a  special 
water  commission  was  appointed.  Attempts 
were  made  to  secure  15,000,000  gallons  daily 
from  driven  wells,  and  in  September,  1889,  890 
2-inch  wells  had  been  driven,  but  the  attempt 
was  a  failure.  Three  reservoirs  planned  by  the 
commission  and  accepted  by  the  city  in  March, 
1890,  store  water  from  Patroon  and  Sand  creeks 
for  gravity  supply.  The  commission  also  recom- 
mended a  new  gravity  supply  from  Normanskill, 
with  a  storage  reservoir  of  1,955,000,000  gallons 
in  the  town  of  Guilderland. 

Allegheny  City,  Pa.— The  supply  comes 
from  the  Allegheny  river  by  pumping  to  a  res- 
ervoir through  2  cast-iron  pipes.  The  daily 
capacity  of  the  pumping  machinery  is  34,000,000 
gallons.  The  capacitv  of  the  reservoir  is  18,- 
000,000  gallons.  The 'distribution  is  by  70  miles 
of  mains;  service  pipes  are  lead.  Surveys  and 
estimates  were  made  in  1887  for  a  new  water 
supply,  a  most  desirable  source  being  found  in 
the  Allegheny  river,  about  9  miles  from  the  city. 
Two  plans  have  been  proposed :  the  first  con- 
templated the  construction  of  2  connected  res- 
ervoirs with  a  capacity  of  over  100,000,000  gal- 
lons, and  the  other  by  pumping  through  mains 
to  the  wells  of  the  present  pumping  station. 
The  estimated  cost  oi  the  first  plan,  including 
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steel  tubing  for  the  delivery  main,  is  over  $2,000,- 
000,  and  for  the  second  $781,000. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Water  works  were  built  in 
1874-'75  by  the  city.  The  supply  comes  by  direct 
pumping  from  a  dam  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
South  river,  and  pumping  to  a  tank  from  an  ar- 
tesian well.  The  water  of  the  river  is  very  mud- 
dy, but  by  filtering  a  good  quality  is  secured. 
The  reservoir  covers  51  acres,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  250,000,000  gallons.  The  daily  capacity  of 
the  pumping  machinery  is  6,000,000  gallons. 
The  Ilolly  system  is  in  use.  The  regular  filter- 
ing plant  was  put  into  operation  here  in  1887. 
There  are  40  miles  of  mains,  the  service  pipes 
being  of  lead.  There  are  3,0<X)  meters  and  500 
hydrants.  In  1891  plans  were  adopted  for  a  new 
supply  from  the  Chattahoochee  river,  and  con- 
tracts were  awarded  for  3  10,000,000-gallon  Gas- 
kill  pumps. 

Baltimore,  Md. — First  supplied  with  water 
by  a  private  company  in  1807.  In  1854  the 
works  were  purchaseil  by  the  city,  and  during 
the  next  ten  years  considerably  enlarged.  At 
this  time  the  water  was  conducted  by  gravity 
from  two  small  pools  on  Jones's  Falls  through 
iron  mains  to  a  reservoir  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream  below  Charles  Street  bridge,  whence  it 
was  conducted  to  so  much  of  the  city  as  was  not 
more  than  60  feet  above  mean  tide ;  the  rest  of 
the  city  was  supplied  from  a  reservoir  to  which 
water  was  pumped.  The  works  built  by  the  city 
include  a  dam  across  Jones's  Falls,  forming  a  res- 
ervoir called  Lake  Roland,  from  which  water  is 
conveyed  by  a  conduit  to  Hampden  reservoir, 
which  supplies  the  more  elevated  districts.  The 
lower  part  of  the  city  is  supplied  by  pipe  line 
from  this  reservoir  to  another  called  Mount  Roy- 
al. Between  the  first  two  is  still  another  reser- 
voir called  Druid  lake,  built  for  additional  stor- 
age ;  and  still  another  high-service  reservoir  in 
Druid  Hill  Park  receives  water  pumped  from 
this  one.  Druid  lake  has  a  capacity  of  463.- 
000,000  gallons ;  the  pumping  machinery  capaci- 
ty is  6,000,000  gallons.  What  is  known  as  the 
Gunpowder  system  is  the  result  of  plans  adopted 
in  1872  and  works  completed  in  1880,  designed 
to  give  an  additional  independent  supply.  A 
dam  on  the  Gunpowder  river  about  9  miles  from 
the  city  forms  a  reservoir  5  miles  lon^  called 
Loch  Raven.  From  this  water  is  carried  by  a 
tunnel  nearly  7  miles  long  to  a  largo  reservoir 
called  Lake  5VIontebello,  capacity  about  500,000,- 
000  gallons,  and  from  this  by  a  mile-long  conduit 
to  a  distributing  reservoir  known  as  I^ke  CUif- 
ton,  with  capacity  of  266.000,000  gallons.  The 
cost  of  this  system  was  nearly  $5,000,000.  There 
are  422  miles  of  mains,  913  meters,  and  1,815  hy- 
drants. 

Boston,  Mass. — TheCochituate  and  Sudbury 
systems  form  the  Lake  Cochituate  supply,  with 
a  total  storage  capacity  of  4,755,000,000  gallons. 
The  water  is  conveyed  from  Lake  Cochituate  to 
Chestnut  llill  reservoir  by  a  conduit  14^  miles 
long.  This  reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  700.000 
gallons,  and  is  connected  by  a  conduit  with 
Brook  line  reservoir,  having  a  capacity  of  120,000,- 
000  gallons.  There  are  4  storage  reservoirs  with 
a  combined  capacity  of  nearly  3,200,000,000  gal- 
lons ;  and  a  fifth,  begun  in  1890  and  expected  to 
be  completed  in  1894,  has  a  capacity  of  1,300,- 
000,000  gallons.    There  are  500  miles  of  mains 


(the  service  pipes  are  of  lead),  8,627  meters,  and 
5,459  hydrants,  and  the  daily  consumption  is38,- 
871,700*  gallons.  The  Mystic  lake  supply  in- 
,cludes  two  reservoirs  having  a  capacity  of  about 
406,000,000  gallons,  and  supplies  a  consumption 
of  8,301,000  gallons  daily.  This  system  supplies 
the  Charlestown  district  and  the  towns  of  Chel- 
sea, Everett,  and  Somerville.  It  has  152  mil^  of 
mains,  390  meters,  and  1,000  hydrants. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Until  1856  this  city  was 
supplied  entirely  by  wells.  The  Nassau  Water 
Company  was  organized  in  1856  to  construct 
works,  but  the  city  bought  up  all  the  stock,  and 
the  management  was  vested  in  the  Nassau  Wa- 
ter Board.  In  1874  it  was  transferred  to  a 
Board  of  City  Works.  The  supply  is  derived 
from  surface  water,  open  wells,  and  a  system  of 
driven  wells,  by  pumping  to  reservoirs,  all  from 
the  sandy  southern  slope  of  Long  Island  from  a 
drainage  area  of  74  square  miles.  All  the  water 
either  passes  by  gravity  or  is  pumped  into  a  con- 
duit and  goes  to  the  Ridgewood  pumping  sta- 
tion, where  it  is  lifted  to  the  Ridgewood  reser- 
voir, capacity  ^60,000,000  gallons,  10  miles  from 
Brooklyn.  Besides  the  Ridgewood  reservoir 
there  is  the  Mount  Prospect  high-service  reser- 
voir, with  a  capacity  of  20,000,000  gallons,  and 
the  Hempstead  storage  i-eservoir,  capacitv  1,000.- 
000,000  gallons.  There  are  397  miles  of  mains. 
2,021  meters,  and  3,702  hvdrants.  Daily  con- 
sumption, 46.278,287  gallons. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.-— The  water  supply  is  derived 
from  Niagara  river  by  direct  pumping  and 
pumping  to  a  reservoir.  Water  is  drawn  from 
the  river  through  a  tunnel  8  feet  square  and 
1,020  feet  long,  which  extends  some  distance 
into  the  stream,  being  blasted  through  limestone 
rock  of  such  nature  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
line  it,  and  connects  with  an  inlet  of  cut  stone. 
The  entire  capacity  of  the  pumping  machinery 
is  144,000,000  gallons,  the  population  of  ButTaJo 
being  250,000.  In  1890-'92  a  new  135,000,000- 
gallon  storage  and  distributing  reservoir  was 
built.  There  are  300  miles  of  mains,  95  meters, 
and  2,600  hydrants. 

Cambridge,  JHass-^The  supply  is  derived 
from  Fresh  pond,  in  Cambridge,  and  Stony 
brook,  in  Waltham,  by  pumping  to  reservoir  and 
standpipe.  In  1876  an  additional  supply  was 
obtained  by  means  of  a  conduit  of  wood  and 
brick  4.000' feet  long,  with  sectional  area  of  10 
square  feet,  to  Spy  pond.  Little  pond,  and  Wel- 
lington brook;  but  this  water  l)ecame  polluted 
and  has  been  abandoned.  The  Stony  brook  sys- 
tem was  completed  in  1887;  the  reservoir  has  a 
capacity  of  5,375,321  gallons.  The  pumping  ma- 
chinery has  a  daily  capacity  of  21,000,000  gal- 
lons. The  pond  formea  by  the  dam  on  Stony 
brook  has  an  area  of  75  acres  and  a  capncilv  of 
360,000,000  gallons.  There  arc  100  miles  of 
mains,  250  meters,  and  650  hydrant*. 

Camden,  N.  J. — Water  works  were  built  in 
1853  by  a  private  company,  and  were  bought  by 
the  city  in  1870.  The  supply  comes  from  the 
Delaware  river  by  pumping  to  a  reservoir  having 
a  capacity  of  7,500,000  gallons.  The  combined 
daily  capacity  of  the  Worthington  and  Blake 
pumps  used  is  15,000,000  gallons.  There  are  60 
miles  of  mains,  10  meters,  and  500  hydrants. 

Charleston,  S.  C— The  works,  built  in  1876- 
'78,  are  owned  by  the  City  of  Charleston  Water 
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Works  Company.  The  source  of  supply  is  from 
artesian  wells,  for  which  boring  has  been  done 
since  1824,  under  great  discouragements,  quick- 
sand sometimes  filling  the  tubing,  and  on  other 
occasions  the  water  being  found  to  be  strongly 
impregnated  with  sodium  and  magnesium,  and 
useless  for  drinking  purposes.  The  water  is 
pumped  from  the  wells  to  a  standpipe  for  do- 
mestic supply,  and  passes  to  a  reservoir,  where  it 
is  stored  for  fire  protection.  The  wells  used  are 
each  2,000  feet  deep.  The  daily  capacity  of  the 
pumping  machinery  is  about  6.000,000  gallons, 
and  that  of  the  reservoir  is  5,000.000  gallons. 
There  are  27  miles  of  mains,  of  which  6  are  of 
steel ;  the  service  pipes  are  of  galvanized  iron. 
There  are  20  meters  and  400  hydrants. 

Chicago,  III. — Water  was  first  introduced  in 
1840,  by  the  Chicago  Hydraulic  Company,  a 
private  corporation,  but  in  1852-54  works  were 
constructed  by  the  city.  In  1861  these  works 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of 
Public  Works.  Prior  to  this  time  water  was 
drawn  from  Lake  Michigan  to  a  pump  well. 
The  present  water  supply  is  drawn  from  the 
lake  by  direct  pumping,  being  taken  through 
tunnels,  of  whicn  there  are  about  10  miles  in  8 
tunnels.  These  connect  near  the  lake  shore  with 
a  crib,  also  inclosing  a  shaft,  about  2  miles  out  in 
the  lake,  and  connected  with  2  other  shafts  by 
cross  tunnels.  The  Washington  Heights  plant, 
which  came  under  the  control  of  the  city  by  an- 
.nexation  in  1890,  pumps  its  supply  from  artesian 
wells  to  a  reservoir.  The  pumping  machinery 
has  a  capacity  of  150,000,000  gallons.  There  are 
1,200  miles  of  mains,  4,000  meters,  and  12,000 
hydrants. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — The  original  works  were 
built  in  1820.  The  Cincinnati  Water  Company 
organized  in  1826 ;  sold  out,  in  1839,  to  the  city, 
which  has  since  extended  the  works.  The  source 
of  supply  is  Ohio  river,  the  water  being  pumped 
to  reservoirs  for  low  and  middle  service,  and  to 
tank  for  high  service.  The  daily  capacity  of  the 
pumping  machinery  is  96,000,000  gallons.  There 
are  2  lower  and  middle  service  reservoirs,  one  of 
which  has  a  capacity  of  6,000,000*  gallons ;  the 
other,  the  Eden  Park  middle-service  reservoir,  is 
formed  by  a  retaining  wall  or  dam  in  a  ravine 
and  divided  into  an  upper  basin  of  57,000,000 
gallons,  and  a  lower  basm  of  43,000,000  gallons 
capacity.  The  dam  is  119  feet  high,  48  feet  wide 
at  its  base,  25  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir, 
and  22  feet  at  the  top.  It  is  251  feet  long.  There 
are  288  miles  of  mams  and  1,450  meters. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — The  source  of  suppljr  is 
Lake  Erie,  whence  the  water  is  pumped  mto 
reservoirs.  The  system  in  use  is  the  same  as 
that  used  in  Chicago,  cribs  being  sunk  out  in 
the  lake,  connected  with  aqueducts  at  the  shore 
by  tunnels.  These  tunnels  were  formerly  about 
a  mile  in  length,  but  in  1891  plans  were  com- 
pleted for  an  extension  to  4^  miles.  The  capaci- 
ty of  the  tunnels  is  about  150,000,000  gallons; 
that  of  the  pumping  machinery  70,000,000  gal- 
hms.  There  are  3  reservoirs,  having  a  capacity 
of  125,000,000  gallons.  There  are  825  miles  of 
mains,  1,800  meters,  and  3,500  hydrants. 

Colnmbns,  Ohio. — Prior  to  1870  this  city 
was  supplied  by  wells.  The  present  supply  is 
ground  water  from  filter  galleries  near  the 
Olentangy  and  Scioto  rivers  by  direct  pumping. 


The  daily  capacity  of  the  pumping  machinery  is 
18.000,000  gallons.  There  are  100  miles  of  mains, 
480  meters,  and  800  hydrants. 

Dayton,  Ohio. — Supply  from  30  8-inch  tube 
wells  by  direct  pumping.  These  wells  are  on 
both  sides  of  Mad  river,  and  their  average 
depth  is  40  feet.  They  are  connected  to  a  20- 
inch  pipe  crossing  the  river,  and  water  is  brought 
across  the  river  from  the  main  connecting  pipes 
through  another  20-inch  pipe.  The  capacity  of 
the  pumping  machinery  is  17,000,000  gallons. 
There  are  55  miles  of  mains,  125  meters,  and  525 
hvdrants. 

'Denyer,  Col.— Up  to  1880,  from  1872,  when 
the  first  works  were  constructed  by  the  Denver 
Water  Company,  water  was  pumped  directly  to 
the  mains  from  the  South  Piatt  river.  Since 
1880,  and  until  1886,  the  supply  came  from  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  wells  along  the  bank  of  that 
river  by  gravity,  through  a  conduit  to  a  reser- 
voir, thence  by'  direct  pumping.  There  was  a 
dam  of  masonry  160  feet  in  length,  continued 
with  brush,  clay,  and  piling,  and  a  canal  about 
2i  miles  long,  in  whicn  a  fall  of  26  feet  afforded 
water  power  for  pumping,  which  is  still  used. 
This  canal  widens  into  a  basin — Archer  lake — 
covering  40  acres.  The  wells  extended  along 
the  low  banks  of  the  Platte  river  horizontally 
about  1,200  feet  in  length,  and  a  conduit  from 
these  connected  them  with  a  small  reservoir  at  a 
distance  of  2|  miles.  This  conduit  crossed  the 
river.  The  daily  capacity  was  about  16,000,000 
gallons.  Gravity  works  were  built  in  1886, 
water  bein^  supplied  from  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal wells  in  the  bed  of  Cherry  creek,  8  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  to  a  distributing 
reservoir  and  standpipe,  by  a  conduit  7  miles 
long,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  10,000,000  gallons. 
The  reservoir  has'  a  capacity  of  7,000,000  gallons; 
there  are  225  miles  of  mains,  85  meters,  and  2,000 
hydrants.  A  second  company  began  construc- 
tion of  works  in  1888,  and  in  1890  began  to 
supply  water  temporarily  from  South  Denver. 
Permanent  supply  works,  which  were  still  under 
construction  m  1892,  were  to  take  water  from 
South  Platte  river  by  gravity. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.— The  supply  is  from 
ground  water  on  the  Raccoon  river  by.  direct 
pumping.  The  pumping  machinery  has  a  daily 
capacity  of  11.000,000  gallons,  divided  between 
the  Holly-Gaskill  and  Worthington  pumps. 
There  are  60  miles  of  mains,  1,500  meters,  and 
650  hydrants. 

Detroit,  Mich. — ^The  works  here  originated 
in  the  purchase  by  the  city,  in  1836,  of  a  private 
plant,  which  has  gradually  been  extendea  up  to 
Its  present  condition.  The  supply  is  from  De- 
troit river,  pumping  to  a  standpipe.  An  intake 
pipe  extends  from  a  point  1,100  feet  from  the 
shore,  where  the  outer  end  rests  on  the  river 
bottom  in  a  crib,  to  the  settling  btisin.  365x800 
feet.  Daily  capacity  of  pumping  machinery  is 
82,000,000  gallons.  There  are  360  miles  of  ma'ins, 
856  meters,  and  1,828  hydrants. 

Fall  Blrer,  Mass.— The  works  were  built  in 
1871-"74  by  the  city.  The  supply  comes  from 
Watuppa  lake,  128  feet  above  tide  water,  with 
an  area  of  5^  square  miles;  storage  capacitv, 
10,000,000,000  gallons.  There  is  a  daily  di's- 
charge  of  35,000,000  gallons,  which  furnishes 
water  power  for  the  manufactories  in  Fall  River. 
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There  are  63  miles  of  mains,  8.700  meters,  and 
650  hydrants. 

Grand  Rapids,  Hieh.— This  city  was  first 
supplied  with  water  in  1840.  by  the  Grand* 
liapids  Hydraulic  Company,  which  extended 
its  works  from  time  to  time  until  the  city 
constructed  a  plant  in  1873-*75:  in  1888  new 
works  were  built.  The  uresent  supply  comes 
from  Carrier  creek.  Cola  brook,  and  Grand 
river  in  case  of  need,  by  pumpins:  to  a  reservoir 
with  an  area  of  18  acres.  In  1891  the  <*ity  voted 
to  extend  the  supply  by  driving  wells.  The 
pumping  machinerv  has  a  daily  capacity  of  12,- 
000,000  gallons,  t'here  is  a  distributing  reser- 
voir; capacity,  6,000,000  gallons.  There  are  67 
miles  of  mains,  460  meters,  and  650  hydrants. 

Hartford,  Conn.— First  supplied  (probably 
in  1797)  by  Hartford  Aqueduct  Company. 
Works  built  in  1854,  by  the  city,  consisted  of 
a  pumping  station  and  an  8,000,000-gallon  res- 
ervoir on  Asylum  Hill,  the  water  being  taken 
from  the  Connecticut  river.  In  1865- *67  gravity 
works  were  built,  with  5  reservoirs,  whose  com- 
bined capacity  is  1,300,000,000  gallons.  The 
supply  is  from  brooks,  with  emergency  supply 
from  the  river.  There  are  90  miles  of  mains, 
400  meters,  and  540  hydrants. 

Indianapolis,  Ina.— Works  were  put  in  in 
1870  by  a  private  company,  and  in  1880  were 
sold  at  sheriff*s  sale,  when  the  Indianapolis 
Water  Company  was  organized,  who  improved 
and  extended  the  system.  The  supply  is  from  a 
filter  gallery  2,000  feet  long  on  the  bank  of  White 
river,  by  direct  pumping.  The  pumping  ma- 
chinery has  a  daily  capacity  of  22.000,000  gal- 
lons. There  are  85  miles  of  mains,  226  metere, 
and  750  hydrants. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. — The  works  were  built  in 
1852  by  the  city,  and  Hoboken  was  included  in 
this  system  until  about  1882;  and  water  was 
long  furnished  by  it  to  Bayonne  city  and  to 
Kearney  township.  The  supply  is  from  the 
Passaic' river  at  Belleville,  about  8  miles  from  the 
city,  whence  it  is  pumped  to  a  receiving  reser- 
voir on  a  ridge  near  the  river,  and  conveyed 
thence  in  pipes  across  the  Newark  meadows  to 
distributing  reservoirs  on  Bergen  Hill  in  the 
city.  The  combined  daily  capacity  of  the  pump- 
ing machinery  is  31,000.000  gallons.  There  are 
2  standpipes,  each  160  feet  high,  inclosed  in  a 
tower  of  brick  and  brown  stone  210  feet  hiph.  The 
receiving  reservoir  at  Belleville  is  290  x  368  feet, 
and  is  16  feet  deep.  The  conduit  which  crosses 
the  meadows  is  22,300  feet  long  in  all,  being  a 
J16-inch  main,  2,000  feet  of  which  are  of  wrought 
iron  and  cement,  the  remainder  being  of  cast 
iron.  The  2  reservoirs  on  Bergen  Hill,  dis- 
tributing and  storage,  have  a  combined  capacity 
of  237.000.000  gallons.  There  are  180  miles  of 
mains.  240  meters,  and  1.750  hydrants. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  franchise  and  plant 
are  owned  by  the  National  Water  Works  ('om- 
pany,  which  built  it  in  1873.  The  supply  is  from 
the  Missouri  river  mainly,  by  direct  pumping, 
first  to  settling  basins,  whence  it  flows  by  gravity 
to  a  receiving  tank  with  a  capacity  of  320,000 
gallons.  There  are  3  separate  works :  the  Quin- 
daro,  at  a  point  just  above  Wyandotte,  the  Kaw 
Point,  and  the  Turkey  creek  works.  At  the 
first  of  these  are  2  sets  of  IIolly-Gaskill  pumps 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  18,000.000  gallons,  and 


settling  basins  with  a  capacity  of  60,000,000 
gallons.  A  36-inch  pipe,  capacity  16,000,000 
gallons,  leads  to  the  Kaw  Point  station  and  stand- 
pipe.  The  Turkey  creek  works  include  a  reser- 
voir capacity  of  18,000,000  gallons  and  pumping 
machinery.  The  entire  system  includes  water 
furnished  to  Kansas  City.  Kan.  New  works 
were  projected  in  1892.  There  are  140  miles  of 
mams,  2,000  meters,  and  1,400  hydrants. 

Lincoln,  Neb.— The  works  were  built  in  1885 
by  the  city.  The  supply  is  from  driven  welU. 
from  which  the  water  is  pumped  to  a  stand  pipe. 
The  capacity  of  the  pumping  machinery  is  4.500.- 
000  gallons;  the  standpipe  holds  140,000  gal- 
lons, is  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  75  feet  high. 
There  are  28  miles  of  mains,  95  meters,  and  246 
hydrants. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.— The  city  is  supplied  bj 
4  systems:  that  of  the  City  Water  Company  (be- 
gun in  1862),  formerly  from  Los  Angeles  river  by 
gravity,  but  now  from  springs  by  subdrainage'; 
the  Citizens  Water  Company  (1873),  from  Cos 
Angeles  river  by  gravity  and  pumping  to  reser- 
voirs ;  that  of  the  East  aide  Company,  supplying 
a  high  part  of  the  citv  from  springs;  and  that  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  Water  Company  (1891),  from 
Arroyo  Seco,  by  gravity.  There  are  250  miles 
of  mains,  330  meters,  and  250  hydrants. 

liOnisville,  Ky.— The  work's  were  built  in 
1857-00  by  ihe  Louisville  Water  Company,  the 
city  owning  the  greater  part  of  the  st-ock.  The 
supply  is  from  the  Ohio  river,  pumping  to  reser- 
voir, standpipe.  and  direct.  W  ater  is  taken  from 
the  river  about  2  miles  above  the  city  limits. 
The  pumping  machinery  has  a  capacity  of  37,- 
000,()()0  gal  Ions.  The  2  reservoirs  have  a  capaci  t  v 
of  110,000,000  gallons.  There  are  150  miles  of 
mains,  700  meters,  and  620  hydrants. 

Lowell,  Mass. — The  works  were  built  in  1872 
by  the  city,  the  supply  being  taken  from  the 
Merrimack  river,  pumping  to  a  reservoir  through 
a  filter  gallery.  A  conduit  leads  it  to  the  engine 
house.  The  pumping  machinery  has  a  dailv 
capacity  of  20.000,000  gallons,  reservoirs  30,000]- 
000  gallons.  There  are  92  miles  of  mains,  1,900 
meters,  and  850  hydrants. 

Lynn,  Mass. — 'fhe  works  were  built  in  1870- 
*72  by  the  city.  The  supply  comes  from  Breed's 
and  Birch  ponds,  and  2  brooks  in  North  Saugus, 
whence  it  is  pumped  to  a  reservoir.  These  ponds 
were  formed  by  building  dams  across  streams, 
their  combined  storage  capacity  being  about 
600.000,000  gallons.  The  daily  canacity  of  the 
pumping  machinery  is  8,000,0()0  gallons ;  that  of 
the  reservoir  20,000,000  gallons.  There  are  92 
miles  of  mains,  840  meters,  and  660  hydrants. 

Memphis,  Tenn. — The  works  were  built  in 
1872  by  a  private  company,  purchased  and  ex- 
tended in  1880  by  the  Memphis  Water  Works 
(^ompany,  and  sold  by  them  to  the  Artesian 
Water  Company  in  1888.  The  present  company  V 
works  derive  tlieir  supply  from  80  artesian  wells, 
pumping  direct  and  to  standpipe.  The  new 
plant  of  pumping  machinery  has  a  daily  capacity 
of  30,000,000  gallons ;  the  reservoir,  3,000,000  gal- 
lons. The  standpipe  is  36  feet  in  diameter  and 
160  feet  high.  There  are  70  miles  of  mains,  200 
meters,  and  350  hvd rants. 

Milwaukee,  tVis.—Here  the  water  works 
were  built  by  the  city  in  1872-78.  The  water 
supply  is  from   Lake    Michigan,   pumping    to 
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stand  pipe  and  reservoir,  with  repumping  to 
standpipe  for  high  service.  The  depth  of  the 
lake  «t  the  crib  at  ordinary  low  water  is  14  feet. 
The  crib  is  hexagonal ;  the  length  of  the  outer  side 
21  feet,  and  of  the  inner  8  feet.  The  gates  in  the 
crib  allow  water  to  be  drawn  at  any  point  from  4 
to  12  feet  below  the  service.  The  openings  are 
protected  by  copper- wire  screens.  The  intake 
pipe  extends  2,100  feet  into  the  lake,  2i  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  1890  contracts 
were  let  for  a  new  intake  8,000  feet  long.  There 
is  a  pump  well,  and  the  pumping  machinery  has 
a  daily  capacity  of  54,000,000  gallons.  A  6,000,- 
000-gallon  A  His  pump  is  used  for  the  high-service 
pump  station.  The  high-service  standpipe  is  15 
feet  in  diameter  and  IGO  feet  high;  the  other 
standpipe  is  4  feet  in  diameter  and  130  feet  high. 
The  reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  21,500,000  gal- 
lons. There  are  190  miles  of  mains,  5,800  meters, 
and  1,530  hydrants. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Works  were  built  in 
1807  by  the  city,  and  improvements  made  in 
1872.  and  again  in  1888  and  1800,  including  new 
and  large  pumping  plants.  The  supply  is  from 
the  Mississippi  river  by  direct  pumping.  There 
are  7  pumps  at  the  2  old  stations,  driven  by 
water  power,  witu  2  steam  engines  as  auxiliary. 
The  new  pumping  station  has  2  i5,000,000-gallon 
horizontal  compound  Worthington  pumps,  the 
daily  pumping  capacity  being  72,500,000  gallons. 
A  36-inch  cast-iron  main,  12,000  feet  long,  is  laid 
from  this  pump  house  to  the  city.  There  are 
166  miles  of  mains,  630  meters,  and  2,000  hy- 
drants. 

Nashville,  Tenn.— The  first  works  were  built 
in  1832  by  the  town,  when  the  population  was 
about  6,000.  In  1888  a  new  pumping  plant, 
filterer,  and  reservoir  were  added.  The  supply 
came  from  the  Cumberland  river,  pumping  to  a 
standpipe  and  reservoir.  The  pumping  ma- 
chinery capacity  is  70,000.000  gallons  daily.  The 
new  station  was  built  in  1888.  and  has  a  10.000,- 
000-gallon  Holly-G»iskill  pump.  The  buildings 
at  this  station  cost  |100,000,  and  the  pump  the 
same.  There  are  6  tubular  boilers  18  xS^  feet. 
The  filter  gallery  is  2,000  feet  long,  4  feet  wide, 
7  to  10  feet  deep,  and  has  an  estimated  dailv 
capacitv  of  10,000,000  gallons.  There  are  2 
reservoirs,  one  having  a  capacity  of  2,500,000,  gal- 
lons, while  the  new  one  has  a  capacity  of  50,- 
000,000  gallons,  and  is  builc  of  masonry  at  a  cost 
of  $330,000.  The  standpipe  is  3  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  114  feet  high.  There  are  50  miles  of 
mains,  15  meters,  and  570  hydrants. 

Newark,  N.  J. — Works  were  built  here  about 
1800  by  the  Newark  Aqueduct  Company,  and 
were  purchased  in  1860  by  the  city  for  $150,000. 
New  works  were  built  in  1867.  The  first  supply 
of  water  was  from  springs  in  the  red  sandstone 
on  the  hillside  about  80  feet  above  the  village. 
Additional  springs  were  taken  from  time  to  time 
and  wells  sunk,  and  the  yield  not  being  more 
than  700,000  gallons  the  supply  was  augmented 
by  water  from  a  brook  near  the  reservoir  and  by 
occasional  draughts  from  the  Morris  Canal.  Aft- 
erward the  supply  was  taken  from  Passaic  river, 
at  Belleville,  pumping  to  a  reservoir.  Above 
Newark  the  river  has  a  drainage  area  of  981 
square  miles  favorable  to  the  collection  of  pure 
water;  but  a  few  miles  above  the  city  the  river 
receives  the  sewage  from  Paterson  and  Passaic, 


and  the  tide  carries  the  sewage  of  Newark  up  the 
river,  sometimes  further  polluting  the  supply.  It 
is  said  that  the  first  attempt  to  use  natural*  filter 
basins  for  purifying  thewatersupplyof  an  Amer- 
ican city  was  made  here.  The  pumping  machin- 
ery has  a  combined  daily  capacity  of  26,000,000 
gallons,  to  which  is  to  be  added  a  new  5,000,000- 
gallon  pump,  purchased  in  1888.  Under  contract 
with  the  East  Jersey  Water  Company  a  gravity 
supplv  of  25,000,000  gallons  was  introduced  in 
1892,  an  additional  25.000,000  gallons  to  be  added 
after  eleven  years.  The  supply  is  from  the  head 
waters  of  Pequannock  river,  impounded  in  two 
storage  reservoirs,  whence  it  passes  by  natural 
channels  to  a  30,000,000-gallon  intake  reservoir, 
and  thence  to  the  city  by  a  48-inch  riveted-steel 
conduit  21  miles  long.  There  are  4  reservoirs, 
whose  combined  capacity  is  46,000,000  gallons. 
There'  are  176  miles  of  mains,  521  meters,  and 
1,460  hydrants. 

New  HaTen,  Conn. — Works  were  built  in 
1860-'62  by  the  New  Haven  Wat«r  Company. 
The  supply  comes  from  Mill  river  and  Maltby 
and  Wintergreen  lakes  by  gravity  and  pumping 
to  reservoir.  The  gravitv  works  were  purchased 
from  the  Fair  Haven  >^ater  Company  in  1876, 
the  former  village  of  Fair  Haven  being  now  a 
part  of  the  city.  Mill  river  has  a  drainage  area 
of  56  square  miles,  and  is  crossed  at  a  narrow 
gorge  2  miles  from  the  city  by  a  dam  of  solid 
masonry  500  feet  long,  38J  feet  high,  from  3  to 
6  feet  wide  on  top  and  27i  feet  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, which  forms  a  reservoir  25  miles  long  with 
an  average  depth  of  20  feet.  The  pumping  mt^ 
chinery  has  a  combined  capacity  of  15,000.000 
gallons.  The  2  old  reservoirs  had  a  combined 
capacity  of  17,000,000  gallons.  In  1891  a  160,- 
000,000-gallon  reservoir  was  built  in  the  town  of 
Woodbridge  for  a  new  gravity  supply.  There 
are  134  miles  of  mains,  and  60  'meters. 

New  Orleans,  La.— The  works,  built  in  1833 
by  a  company,  are  now  owned  by  the  New^  Or- 
leans Water  Works  Company,  the  city  having 
purchased  them  in  1868  for  $1,000,000,  and  sold 
them  to  present  owners  in  1878  with  authority 
to  issue  $600,000  bonds  for  improvements.  The 
supply  comes  from  Mississippi  river,  pumping  to 
reservoirs,  standpipe,  and  direct,  one  of  tne  res- 
ervoirs serving  as  a  settling  basin.  As  late  ns 
1881  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  took 
their  domestic  supply  from  cistenis  filled  with 
rain  water.  The  aaily  capacity  of  the  pumping 
machinery  is  34,000,000  gallons ;  that  of  the  res- 
ervoirs, 4,000,000  gallons.  The  standpipe  is  7 
feet  in  diameter  and  174  feet  high.  There  are 
76  miles  of  mains,  20  meters,  and  1,208  hydrants. 

New  York  City. — The  water  supply  comes 
from  Croton  and  Bronx  rivers  by  gravity,  from 
storage  and  impounding  to  receiving  and  distrib- 
uting reservoirs.  For  the  high-service  supply 
6,000,000  gallons  are  pumped  daily  to  reservoir 
and  8,000,000  daily  to  standpipe.  The  Croton 
river  has  a  drainage  area  of  about  340  square 
miles  above  the  Croton  dam,  from  which  the 
aqueduct  starts.  The  Bronx  river  has  a  drain- 
ai?e  area  of  13  square  miles  above  the  reservoir  at 
Kensico.  There  are  2  storage  reservoirs  for  this 
supplv.  The  dam  at  Croton  river  forms  Croton 
lake,  of  400  acres  area  and  5,000.000,000  gallons 
capacity.  Boyd's  Corner  dam  and  reservoir  have 
a  capacity  of  2,727,000,000  gallons.    The  Middle 
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Branch  dam  and  reservoir  have  a  capacity  of 
4.000,000,000  gallons.  Other  storage  basins  com- 
pleted and  under  construction  will  make  the  to- 
tal storage  capacity  of  the  Croton  drainage  area 
about  40,000,000,000  gallons  in  the  year  1895. 
The  Bronx  svstem  of  storage  reservoirs  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  2.800,000.000  gallons.  In  1890  it  was 
decided  to  build  a  high  masonry  dam  at  Cornell's, 
on  the  lower  part  of  Croton  river,  and  the  work 
is  now  in  progress.  Water  is  brought  from  the 
present  dam  at  Croton  lake  to  receiving  reser- 
voirs in  Central  Park  by  2  aqueducts.  The  old 
Croton  aqueduct  is  38  miles  long,  with  a  total 
fall  of  43  feet,  and  crosses  the  Harlem  river  on 
High  Bridge,  an  arched  structure  of  granite  ma- 
sonry with  a  distance  between  the  gate  houses  of 
1,393  feet  and  an  elevation  in  the  clear  of  100 
feet.  The  new  Croton  a<}ueduct,  begun  in  1884, 
and  first  used  in  1890,  is  in  a  tunnel  for  30  miles 
and  in  open  trench  for  1  mile,  which,  with  2^ 
milesof  pipe  to  Central  Park,  gives  a  total  length 
of  83^  miles.  The  grade  and  cross-section  vary 
greatly.  The  aqueduct  pa.«ises  under  Harlem 
river  through  an  inverted  siphon.  The  daily 
capacity  of  t  his  aqueduct  is  260,000,000  gallons. 
The  receiving  re.«ervoir  in  Central  Park  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  150,000,000  gallons.  The  new  distribut- 
ing reservoir,  also  in  Central  Park,  has  a  capacity 
of  1.200,000,000  gallons. 

William's  Bridge  reservoir  receives  the  Bronx 
river  supply  and  distributes  it  to  the  extreme  up- 
per part  of  the  city,  capacity  140,000,000  gallons. 
The  Murray  Hill  distributing  reservoir  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  24,000,000  gallons.  The  high-service 
supply  reservoir  at  High  Bridge  has  a  capacity 
of  10*794,000  gallons.  The  islands  in  the  East 
river,  on  whicn  are  penal  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, are  supplied  through  submerged  pipes. 
There  are  668  miles  of  mains,  22,000  meters,  and 
8,500  hydrants. 

Omaha,  Neb. — The  works  were  built  in  1880- 
*81  by  a  private  company,  and  are  now  owned 
by  the  American  Water  Works  Company.  The 
supply  is  from  Missouri  river,  pumping  to  set- 
tling basins  and  repumpin^  to  reservoir.  P»rap- 
ing  machinery  has  a  capacity  of  about  78,500,000 
gallons.  The  settling  basins  have  a  capacity 
of  48,000,000  gallons;  reservoir,  11.000.000  gal- 
lons. There  are  160  miles  of  mains,  1,200  me- 
ters, and  1,250  hydrants. 

Patersou,  N.  J. — The  works  were  built  in 
1856  by  the  Passaic  Water  ('ompany.  The  sup- 
ply comes  from  Pas.<«aic  river,  pumping  to  reser- 
voirs. A  small  stone  dam  built  just  above  the 
falls  forms  a  storage  reservoir.  The  pumping 
machinery  has  a  daily  capacity  of  18,000.000  gal- 
lons; reservoii-s,  50,000,000  gallons.  There  are 
70  miles  of  mains,  2  meters,  and  834  hydrants. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— The  construction  of  wa- 
ter works  was  begun  by  the  city  about  1800,  and 
water  was  first  supplied  in  the  following  year, 
the  works  being  known  as  the  Center  Square.  In 
1815  works  were  erected  at  Fairmount,  water 
being  pumped  from  the  Schuylkill  river  by 
steam  power  in  both  cases.  In  1826  the  city 
contracted  to  supply  Spring  Garden,  South  wark, 
and  Northern  Liberties;  in  1832,  to  supply 
Moyamensing  and  Kensington.  In  1851  a  pri- 
vate company  built  works  to  supply  German- 
town,  and  in  1855  West  Philadelphia  was  sufv 
plied  by  works  begun  in  1853.     In  1854  all  of 


these  works  came  by  consolidation  under  the 
control  of  the  citv.  The  supply  comes  from  the 
Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers  and  springs, 
pumping  to  reservoir  and  direct  pumping.  The 
combined  daily  capacity  of  the  pumping  ma- 
chinery of  the  present  works  is  183.300,000  gal- 
lons. This  machinery  is  located  at  Spring  Gar- 
den, Belmont.  Roxborough.  Mount  Airy,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Frankford,  Kensington,  and  Fairmount. 
The  combined  capacity  of  the  reservoirs  is  about 
890,000,000  gidlons.  that  at  Fairmount  is  26.- 
350,794;  Spring  Garden.  12,000,000;  Corinthian 
Avenue,  37,000,000;  Lehigh  Avenue,  26,000,000; 
Kensington,  26,000,000:  Roxborough,  13.000.- 
000;  Mount  Airy,  4,000,000;  Belmont,  38,000.- 
000;  Wentz  Farm,  19,000,000;  East  Park,  6fi2.- 
000,000  (in  3  basins).  There  are  960  miles  of 
mains,  520  meter*,  and  7,750  hydrants. 

PittsbaiY,  Pa.— Works  were  built  in  1826  W 
the  cit^,  and  new  ones  in  1842-*44  and  in  1872- 
*78.  The  water  supply  is  from  the  Allegheny 
river,  pumping  to  reservoirs.  The  pumping 
machinery  has  a  combined  daily  capacity  of  50.- 
000,000  gallons;  reservoirs,  12(),000.000."  There 
are  175  miles  of  mains,  27  meters,  and  1,200  hy- 
drants.   Daily  consumption,  30.000.000  gallon's. 

ProTidence,  R.  I.— The  first  public  water 
supply  was  introduced  in  1772  by  a  company 
who  distributed  spring  water  through  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  of  wooden  logs.  The  same  year  the 
Rawson^s  Fountain  Society  collected*  spring 
water  in  a  reservoir  13i  x  30  feet  and  10  feet 
deep,  from  which  water  was  conveyed  through 
6,600  feet  of  4-inch  wooden  logs.  The  present 
works  were  built  in  1870-'76  by  the  city,  and 
supply  also  parts  of  Cranston,  Johnston,  and 
OlneyVille.  The  supply  is  from  the  Pawtuxet 
river  by  direct  pumping  and  pumping  to  reser- 
voir, ^he  river  has  a  drainage  area  of  192 
square  miles,  and  empties  into  the  Providence 
river  5  miles  below  the  city.  The  pumping  sta- 
tion is  4  miles  from  the  river's  mouth,  at  which 
point  the  water  is  taken  from  a  basin  excavated 
in  the  porous  and  saturated  sand  near  the  river 
bank.  The  combined  daily  capacity  of  the 
pumping  machinery  is  33,000,000  gallons ;  reser- 
voirs, 150,000.000  gallons.  There  are  226  miles 
of  mains,  9,300  meters,  and  1,360  hydrants. 

Reading,  Pa.— -Works  were  built  here  in 
1819-'21  by  the  Reading  Water  Company,  and 
purchased  in  1865  by  the  city  for  $300,000".  The 
supply  is  from  Hamden,  Mineral,  and  Edelman 
springs  and  Bernhart  and  Antietam  creeks  by 
gravity.  The  creeks  flow  through  a  sandstone 
formation,  and  there  is  an  impounding  reservoir 
on  each,  and  3  distributing  reservoirs.  The 
drainage  area  is  8  square  miles ;  capacity  of  the 
reservoirs,  175,000,000  gallons.  There  are  90 
miles  of  mains,  6  meters,  and  500  hydrants. 

Richmond,  Ta.— Works  were  built  in  1830 
by  the  city.  In  1882  a  new  pumping  station  was 
added,  wliich  largely  increased  the  supply.  The 
water  comes  from  the  James  river,  pumping  to 
low-  and  high-service  reservoirs.  The  pumping 
machinery  has  a  daily  capacity  of  24.000,000 
gallons.  Nearly  all  the  pumping  is  done  by  wa- 
ter power.  The  combined  capacity  of  the  reser- 
voirs is  50,000,000  gallons.  There'  are  73  miles 
of  mains,  143  meters,  and  500  hydrants. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.— Works  were  built  in  1872- 
*76  by  the  city.    The  supply  is  from  Hemlock 
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and  Canadico  lakes  and  Genesee  river,  by  grav- 
ity, to  storage  and  distributing  reservoirs,  and 
from  Genesee  river  by  direct  pumping  for  an 
independent  supply  in  the  business  part  of  the 
town  for  fire  protection  and  hydraulic  motors. 
Water  is  taken  from  Hemlock  lake,  2S  miles 
south  of  the  city,  which  is  6i  miles  long  by  ^ 
mile  wide,  and  has  an  area  of  about  2  miles  and 
a  drainage  area  of  42  square  miles.  The  water 
of  this  lake  is  very  soft.  Canadice  lake  is  3  miles 
long  by  i  mile  wide.  The  Rush  storage  reser- 
voir holds  75,000,000  gallons,  and  the  Mount 
Hope  distributing  reservoir  24,000,000  gallons. 
The  pumping  machinery  (Holly  system)  has  a 
capacity  of  7,000,000  gallons.  There  are  225 
miles  of  mains,  2,800  meters,  and -2,160  hy- 
<l  rants. 

St.  Joseph,  Ho. — Works  were  built  in  1880 
by  the  St.  Joseph  Water  Company,  and  are  now 
controlled  by  the  American  Water  Works  and 
Guarantee  Company  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  under  a 
twenty  years'  franchise.  The  supply  is  from  the 
Missouri  river,  pumping  to  a  reservoir  from  a 

Eoint  3  miles  from  the  city  by  land  and  10  miles 
y  water,  owing  to  a  bend  in  the  river.  The 
pumping  machinery  has  a  daily  capacity  of 
8,000,000  gallons;  reservoir,  22,000,000  gallons. 
There  are  40  miles  of  mains,  250  meters,  and  2t>5 
hydrants. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  works  are  owned  by  the 
city.  The  fln*t  works  were  built  in  1830'  and 
new  ones  in  1865  and  up  to  1883.  In  1888  an 
extension  of  the  low  service  was  begun,  estimated 
to  cost  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000.  The 
supply  is  from  the  Mississippi  river,  pumping 
to  settling  basins,  thence  repumped  throuo^h 
.  stand  pipes  and  distributing  system  to  reservoir. 
The  pumping  machinery  mcludes  low  service, 
temporary  low  service,  and  high  service,  with  a 
combined  capacity  of  about  175,000,000  gallons. 
The  settling  basin  has  a  capacity  of  about  100,- 
000,000  gallons;  reservoir,  60,000,0()0  gallons. 
There  are  354  miles  of  mains,  3,115  meters,  and 
3,515  hydrants. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.— Works  were  built  in  1870 
by  a  private  company,  and  bought  by  the  city 
since  1882  for  $510,000.  Important  extensions 
were  made  in  1888.  'The  supply  is  from  a  chain 
of  lakes  by  gravity  and  by  direct  numping  for 
high  service.  The  pumping  machinery  has  a 
tlaily  capacity  of  12,000,000  gallons,  and  the  res- 
ervoir holds  16,000,000  gallons.  There  are  193 
miles  of  mains.  440  meters,  and  1,748  hydrants. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — The  works  were  built 
in  1856-'59.  They  are  now  owned  by  the  Sprinjg 
Valley  Water  Works  Company,  which  consoli- 
dated its  works  with  those  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Water  Works  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$6,000,000,  which  has  been  increased  to  $16,000,- 
000.  The  supply  is  from  mountain  streams  by 
gravity,  from  impounding  and  storage  to  dis- 
tributing reservoirs,  and  from  Lobus  creek  and 
Lake  Merced  by  pumping  to  reservoirs.  There 
are  4  storage  and  8  distributing  reservoirs,  and 
4  conduits  leiiding  to  the  city.  The  stora.s:e  res- 
ervoirs of  the  entire  svstem  have  a  combined 
capacity  of  about  67,0()0,000,000  gallons  and  a 
eombinwl  drainage  area  of  228  square  miles. 
The  distributing  reservoirs  have  a  combined 
capacity  of  61.000.000  gallons;  the  pumpinsr 
machinery,  20,000,000  gallons.    There  are  345 


miles  of  mains,  12,500  meters,  and  1,670  hy- 
drant-s. 

Scranton,  Pa. — Here  the  water  supply  owes 
its  origin  to  2  companies.  The  Providence  Gas 
and  Water  Company  built,  in  1867-68,  works 
the  water  supply  for  which  comes  from  storage 
reservoirs  on  streams  by  gravitv.  The  reservoii-s 
have  a  cjipacity  of  450,500,000  gallons.  The 
Scranton  Gas  and  Water  Company  built  w^orks 
in  1857,  and  enlarged  them  in  1871 ;  the  supply 
is  surface  water  by  gravity  from  an  impounding 
reservoir,  with  a  small  reservoir  and  standpipe. 
There  is  an  old  storage  reservoir  with  a  capacitv 
of  80,000,000  gallons^  and  2  new  and  larger 
ones  have  recently  been  built.  There  is  a  dis- 
tributing reservoir,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000 
gallons.  By  the  2  companies  there  are  about  65 
miles  of  mains,  no  meters,  and  200  hydrants. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Water  was  first  supplied  to 
this  city  in  1829  from  springs  by  gravity.  In 
1849  the  Syracuse  Water  Company  was  organ- 
ized, and  it  owns  the  present  works.  The  sup- 
ply is  from  springs  and  surface  water  by  gravity 
and  by  pumping  to  reservoirs.  The  combined 
dailv  capacity  of  the  pumping  machinerv  is  16.- 
000,000  gallons;  reservoir  capacity,  80,000,000 
gallons.  There  are  46  miles  of  mains,  430 
meters,  and  403  hvdrants. 

Toledo,  Ohio.— Works  were  built  in  1873-'74 
by  the  city.  The  supply  is  from  the  Maumeo 
nver,  filtered,  pumping  to  standpipe.  The  qual- 
ity of  this  water  gives  dissatisfaction.  There  is 
an  intake  crib,  formed  of  ground  piles  driven 
close  together,  filled  in  outside  by  broken  stone 
and  inside  by  gravel.  From  the  crib  to  a  filter 
basin  having  an  area  of  19,000  square  feet  there 
is  an  intake  conduit  500  feet  long,  built  in  an 
open  trench  on  the  land,  and  by  means  of  a  cof- 
ferdam in  the  water.  The  daily  capacity  of 
the  pumping  machinery  is  15,000,000  gallons. 
The  standpipe,  made  of  No.  1  iron  charcoal  half 
inch  thick,  is  5  feet  in  diameter,  ^224  feet  high,  260 
feet  above  the  river,  240  feet  above  the  pumps, 
and  is  inclosed  in  an  ornamental  masonry  tower. 
There  are  80  miles  of  mains,  440  meters,  and  500 
hydrants. 

Trenton,  N.  J. — The  works  were  built  for 
domestic  use  by  a  company  in  1803,  the  sup- 
ply being  from  springs  till  1852,  when  the  com- 
pany was  authorized  to  pump  from  the  Delaware 
river  and  build  reservoirs.  In  1855  the  works 
were  purchased  and  rebuilt  for  general  supply 
by  the  city.  There  is  now  a  filter  basin  60  x  100 
feet  at  the  river,  and  reservoirs  with  capacity  of 
20,000,000  gallons,  besides  a  high-service  tank 
built  in  1890.  The  pumping  machinery  has  a 
capacity  of  10,000,000  gallons.  There  are  70 
mile<  of  mains,  50  meters,  and  350  hvdrants. 

Troy,  N.  Y.— Works  were  built  in  1833,  and 
rebuilt  in  1880  by  the  crty.  The  supply  comes 
from  Piscawen  creek  by  gravity,  from*  5  arti- 
ficial storage  reservoirs,  and  from  the  Hudson 
river  at  Lansingburg,  about  3  miles  from  Troy, 
pumping  to  Oakdale  reservoir,  above  the  creek. 
There  is  a  storage  reservoir  on  the  creek  cover- 
ing 34  acres,  with  a  capacity  of  250,000,000  gal- 
lons, and  another  of  180,000.000  gallons,  and  a 
1,000,000-gallon  reservoir  has  been  built  for  use 
in  case  of  an  emergency.  The  pumping  ma- 
chinery has  a  daily  capacity  of  7,000,000  gal- 
lons, and   the  high-service  reservoir  2,500,000 
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gallons.  There  are  56  miles  of  mains,  226  me- 
ters, and  684  hydrants. 

Washington  and  Oeorgetown,  D.  C— Works 
were  built  in  1853-*59  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. In  1863  Potomac  water  was  intro- 
duced. In  1882  Congress  approved  an  act  to 
increase  the  water  supply  by  extending  the 
(treat  Falls  dam.  building  a  large  reservoir,  and 
connecting  the  old  and  proposed  new  reservoir 
by  a  tunnel  and  laying  proper  distributing 
niains  from  the  new  reservoir  to  the  city. 
All  of  this  work  has  been  done  under  ttie 
direction  of  the  United  States  engineers,  and 
was  completed  in  1888.  The  part  of  the  sys- 
tem outside  of  the  city  and  for  the  supply  of 
the  Government  buildings  is  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States  Government.  The  distri- 
bution system  is  managed  by  the  local  authori- 
ties The  supply  is  from  the  Potomac  river  by 
ffravity.  with  pumping;  to  reservoir  and  direct 
for  high-service  supply.  A  large  dam  across 
the  river.  17  miles  from  the  city,  forms  an  im- 
pounding reservoir,  from  which  an  aqueduct 
conveys  water  9  miles  to  a  receiving  reservoir, 
and  thence  2  miles  to  a  distributing  reservoir. 
The  iiew  aqueduct  tunnel  conveys  water  nearly 
4  miles  to  the  new  distributinjf  reservoir.  The 
receiving  reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  176,000,000 
gallons,  and  the  distributing  reservoir  151,000.000 
gallons.  There  is  a  2,000,000- gallon  Worthing- 
ton  pump  at  the  Washington  high-service  sta- 
tion, and  2  HoHy-Gaskill  pumps  and  boilers; 
capacity  in  all,  5.000.000  gallons.  The  new  res- 
ervoir nas  a  capacity  of  300,000,000  gallons. 
There  are  215  miles  of  mains,  87  meters,  and 
1,080  hydrants. 

Wilmington,  Del.— -Water  was  first  supplied 
to  this  city  in  1804  by  the  Wilmington  Spring 
Water  Company,  whose  works  were  bought  by 
the  borough  in  1810  and  extended  from  time  to 
time  since,  the  more  important  changes  being  in 
1804  and  1874.  The  first  supply  was  from  a 
fountain  on  High  (now  Fourth)  Street,  which 
furnished  water  to  the  part  of  the  city  lying 
b«low,  l)eing  conveyed  through  wooden  pii)€s 
along  the  principal  streets  to  cisterns,  from 
which  it  was  drawn  by  pumps.  The  present 
supply  is  from  Brandy  wine  Creek,  pumping  to 
low-service  reservoir  and  repumping  to  high- 
service  reservoir.  The  pumping  machinery  in 
the  main  works  and  high-service  combined  has 
a  capa(tity  of  18,500,000  gallons.  The  principal 
reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  40.000,000  gallons, 
and  the  hiifh-service  of  1.600,000  gallons.  There 
are  75  miles  of  mains,  28  meters,  and  636  hy- 
drants. 

Worcester,  Mass.— The  first  supply  of  water 
was  in  1798,  under  a  State  charter,  from  springs, 
for  domestic  and  fire  purposes.  In  1845  the 
Worcester  Aqueduct  Company  was  incorporated, 
taking  its  supply  from  Bell  pond,  in  1852 
these  works  were  bought  by  the  city.  Besides 
these  there  were  three  other  systems  of  supply 
in  1805,  when  the  city  built  the  present  works. 
The  supply  is  from  impounding  reservoirs  in 
Leicester  and  Ilolden  bvgravitv.  These  have  a 
nnited  capacity  of  1,260.000,000  gallons.  The 
Lynde  brook  dam.  in  connection  with  the  new 
supply,  has  a  history.  On  March  30,  1876,  it 
gave  way,  the  water  sweeping  away  the  lower 
gate  house  and  the  upper  gate  house  with  its 


heavy  foundation  wall,  and  leaving  a  final  gap 
in  the  dam  80  feet  long,  over  150  feet  wide,  and 
20  feet  deep.  There  having  been  a  warning  of 
twenty-four  hours,  no  loss  of  life  occurred,  but 
the  destruction  of.  proj>erty — including  dams, 
bridges,  houses,  and  railroiid  embankment? — 
caused  a  loss  of  at  least  |75O,00O.  There  are  1 18 
miles  of  mains,  8,450  meters,  and  1,009  hydrants. 

The  total  number  of  water  works  in  the  United 
States  is  2,087,  divided  as  follows:  New  Eng- 
land, 290;  Middle,  498:  South  Atlantic.  106: 
South  Central,  70:  North  Central,  401;  North- 
western, 301  ;  Southwestern,  174;  Pacific,  197. 
Of  these  works,  878  are  owned  by  the  city  or 
town  in  which  they  are,  and  1,159  by  companies 
or  individuals,  'ftie  total  cost  of  ill  the  water 
works  in  the  United  States  was  $542,770,143. 
The  total  number  of  miles  of  mains  is  32,423. 
The  capital  invested  is  equal  to  one  tenth  that 
invested  in  railways,  and  the  number  of  miles  of 
mains  is  one  fifth  the  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
road track.  The  State  of  Hhode  Island  has 
nearly  twice  as  much  invested  in  water  works  as 
it  has  in  railroads,  and  the  New  England  States, 
as  a  whole,  nearly  one  fourth  as  much. 

WEST  INDIES,  an  archipelago  dividing 
the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
islands  of  which,  except  the  Spanish  Antilles 
(see  Cuba  and  Puerto  Kico)  and  the  island  of 
Hayti  (see  Hayti  and  Santo  Domingo),  are  occu- 
pied as  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Den- 
mark, and  the  Netherlands,  though  inhabited 
almost  entirely  by  people  of  negro  or  mixed 
blood,  the  descendants  or  former  slaves. 

British  €olonies.'The  British  colonies  are 
Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  and 
the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands.  Jamaica, 
with  an  area  of  4.193  square  miles,  had  in  1892  a 
population  of  657,461,  not  including  the  de- 
pendencies of  Turk's  Islands  and  Cayman 
Islands,  which  have  an  area  of  448  square  miles 
and  9,066  inhabitants.  The  Governor  is  Sir 
Henrv  Arthur  Blake.  The  attendance  in  the 
schools  in  1892  averaged  45,927.  The  capital  is 
Kingston,  with  45,542  inhabitants.  There  were 
10,116  East  Indians  inthecolony,  of  whom  7,223 
were  indentured  laborers.  The  number  of  mar- 
riages in  1892  was  3,405;  of  births,  24,744;  of 
deaths,  14,711 ;  excess  of  births,  10,083. 

The  chief  products  are  sugar,  rum,  coffee, 
bananas,  cocoanuts,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The 
imports  in  1892  were  valued  at  £1,941,000,  and 
exports  at  £1.760.000.  The  treasur>'  receipts  were 
£713,000.  and  expenditures  £735,()()0.  The  debt 
is  £1.524,000.  There  are  89  miles  of  railroad 
and  695  miles  of  telegraph.  The  number  of  dis- 
patches in  1892  was  102.925.  The  post  office 
carried  2,760,617  letters.  The  shipping  numbers 
401  sfiiling  vessels,  of  112,496  tons,  and  841 
steamers,  of  480,61 1  tons.  The  West  India  regi- 
ments in  Jamaica  in  1894  had  a  strength  of  1,038 
officers  and  men. 

The  Governor  of  Barbadoes  is  Sir  J.  S.  Hay. 
The  area  is  166  square  miles;  population,  1S2.- 
306.  The  revenue  in  1892  was  £153.000 :  exjiend- 
iture.  £199,000.  The  imports  were  £1,082.- 
000  in  value,  and  the  exports  £927,000.  The 
garrison  in  1894  was  40  oflSlcers  and  818  men. 

The  (Governor  of  Trinidad  is  Sir  P.  Napier 
Broome.  The  area  is  1,754  square  miles;  the 
population  in  1892  was  210,541.    Tobago,  with 
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an  area  of  114  square  miles,  contained  19,534  in- 
habitants. The  number  of  marriages  in  1892 
was  885 ;  of  births,  7,251 ;  of  deaths,  5,365.  The 
revenue  for  1892  was  £520,000;  expenditure, 
£497,000.  The  imports  were  valued  at  £609,000, 
and  exports  at  £2,089,000.  The  American  com- 
pany that  leases  the  pitch  lake  in  the  center  of 
the  island  took  out  112,224  tons  of  asphalt  in 
1892,  yielding  the  Government  a  revenue  of 
£37,346.  Other  exports  are  sugar,  cacao,  cofifee, 
and  cocoanuts.  There  are  54  miles  of  railroad. 
The  Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands  is  Sir 
William  Frederick  Haynes  Smith.  The  area  of 
the  group  is  706  square  miles.  The  population 
is  129,470.  The  finances  and  trade  of  the  islands 
for  1892  were  returned  as  follow : 


ISLANDS. 


VlrKln  Isles 

St.  Christophor  i 

Nevis V. 

Anf^ullla. ) 

Anti^a 

Montserrat 

Domixilcs 


Reventie. 


£1,000 
47,000 

^%ooo 

b,000 
23,000 


Expandi- 
toi«. 

Imports. 

£i,COJ 

£5,000 

£i,000 

47,000 

182,000 

229,000 

60,000 

8,000 

25,000 

188,003 
27  000 
61,000 

III 

Dominica  differs  from  the  other  islands  in 
having  a  Catholic  Fi'ench-speaking  pojjulation, 
and  in  being  mountainous,  though  not  less 
fertile.  Large  sums  have  been  raised  for  roads 
and  similar  improvements,  without  tangible  re- 
sults, and  the  people  have  complained  bitterly 
of  the  burden  of  taxation.  Sir  Robert  Hamilton, 
who  was  sent  to  study  the  situation,  recommends 
a  larger  degree  of  autonomy. 

The  Bahama  Islands  have  Sir  Ambrose  Shea 
for  their  Governor.  Their  area  is  5,390  square 
miles ;  the  population  in  1892  was  48,155.  The 
revenue  was  £60,000,  and  expenditure  £63,000. 
The  debt  amounts  to  £111,000.  The  imports  in 
1892  were  £197,000  in  value,  and  the  exports 
£145,000. 

The  Windward  Islands  have  an  area  of  550 
square  miles,  and  had  a  population  of  141,243  in 
1892.  The  Governor  is  Sir  Charles  Bruce. 
Grenada  had  an  income  in  1892  of  £55.820,  and 
£59,260  of  expenditures ;  St.  Lucia,  an  income  of 
£48,297,  and  £54,934  of  expenditures ;  and  St. 
Vincent  £29,125  of  income,  and  £28,906  of  ex- 
penditures. The  imports  of  Grenada  were  valued 
at  79,015,  and  the  exports  at  £264,681 ;  the  im- 
ports of  St.  Lucia  at  £103,859.  and  the  exports  at 
£179,056 :  the  imports  of  St.  Vincent  at  £49,313, 
and  the  exports  at  £117.572. 

Danish  Colonies. — The  islands  of  St.  Croix, 
otherwise  called  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas,  ami 
St.  John,  constitute  the  Danish  Antilles.  The 
Governor  is  Col.  C.  E.  de  Hcdemann.  Their 
combined  area  is  118  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion at  the  census  of  Feb.  1,  1890,  was  32.786. 
The  imports  in  1892  were  valued  at  522,820 
kroner,  and  the  exports  at  181,464  kroner. 

Datcli  Colony.— The  Dutch  Antilles  are 
united  in  the  Government  of  Cura^oa,  compris- 
ing the  islands  of  Cura^oa,  Bonaire,  Aruba,  St. 
I^^iistAche,  Saba,  and  a  part  of  St.  Martin.  The 
area  is  425  square  miles,  and  the  |)opulation  in 
1892  was  47.274,  of  whom  20,838  were  males  and 
26.188  females.  The  garrison  numbered  248 
men.  The  Governor  is  Dr.  C.  A.  II.  Bar^e. 
The  revenue  was  estimated  in  the  budget  for 


1894  at  687,473  guilders,  and  expenditure  the 
same.  Most  of  the  population  are  free  negroe.'^, 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The 
chief  products  are  com,  beans,  cattle,  salt,  and 
lime.  The  imports  of  CuraQoa,  which  is  a  free 
port  and  distributing  point,  were  valued  in  1891 
at  4.059,400  guilders,  and  in  1892  at  3,435,000 
guilders. 

Frencli  Colonies. — Guadeloupe  has  an  area 
of  618  square  miles,  or,  with  its  dependencies,  720 
square  miles.  The  Governor  is  L.  H.  Nou§t. 
The  population  in  1889  was  142,294;  that  of  the 
dependencies,  23,605.  The  revenue  in  the  budget 
for  1893  was  estimated  at  5,629,069  francs,  and 
the  expenditure  at  the  same  figure.  The  value 
of  imports  in  1891  was  20.456,000  francs;  ex- 
ports, 15,164,000  francs,  of  which  13,987,000 
francs  were  native  products.  The  chief  products 
are  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  vanilla,  spices,  manioc, 
bananas,  yams,  corn,  vegetables,  cotton,  ramie 
fiber,  tobacco,  and  woods. 

The  areaof. Martinique  is 381  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1888  was  175,863,  of  whom  84,694 
were  males  and  91,169  females.  The  revenue  for 
1894  was  estimated  in  the  budget  at  4,942,019 
francs;  with  expenditure,  to  be  made  good  from 
the  French  budget,  2,512,748  francs  more.  The 
imports  in  1891  were  valued  at  33,660,000  francs, 
and  exports  at  22,939,000  frauds,  of  which  19.- 
661,000  francs  represent  native  products. 
Sugar,  manioc,  yams,  and  bananas  are  the  chief 
pr«>ducts. 

WEST  VIRGINIA,  a  Southern  State,  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  June  19,  1863 ;  area,  24,780 
square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  each 
decennial  census  since  admission,  was  442,014  in 
1870;  618,457  in  1880;  and  762,749  in  1890. 
Capital,  Charleston. 

Government. — ^The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor.  William  A. 
MacCorkle,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  Wil- 
liam E.  Chilton;  Treasurer,  John  M.  Rowan; 
Auditor,  Isaac  V.  Johnson;  Attorney-General, 
Thomas  S.  Riley ;  AdjutAnt-General,  J.  A.  Hol- 
ley ;  Commissioner  of  Labor,  J.  M.  Sydenstricker ; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Virgil  A. 
Lewis ;  Bank  Examiner,  C.  A.  Wever ;  State  Li- 
brarian, E.  L.  Wood ;  Secretary  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Board,  C.  C.  Brown ;  Meteorologist,  W.  W. 
Dent ;  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health,  N.  D. 
Baker.  M.  D.  The  State  was  Republican  during 
the  first  three  years  of  its  existence,  and  Demo- 
cratic for  the  interval  until  Nov.  6,  1894,  when 
the  Republicans  elected  their  candidates  for 
Congressmen  and  a  majority  of  the  Legislature 
— 29  in  the  House  and  2  in  the  Senate. 

Finances.— The  State  is  out  of  debt.  The 
treasurv  balance  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1894,  was  $723,567.67,  giving  the  fund  for 
general  purposes  $127,138.36;  general  school 
fund,  $313,683.40 ;  irreducible  school  fund,  $282,- 
745.91.  The  latter  amount  represents  only  a 
small  part  of  that  fund,  as  $30,000  is  loaned  out 
or  invested  in  bonds,  and  is  marie  up  from  sides 
of  delinquent  lands  and  their  redemption,  prop- 
erty not  willed  and  without  heirs,  forfeiture  and 
fines,  State  capitation,  etc. 

ImproTements.'The  new  work  on  Elk  river 
was  l^gun  in  October.  The  total  expenditure 
since  the  beginning  of  the  work,  in  1878,  has 
been  $26,500.    The  United  States  Government 
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has  also  appropriated  for  the  creation  of  slack- 
water  navigation  on  Great  Kanawha  river  from 
the  Ohio  river  at  Point  Pleasant  to  a  point  near 
Kanawha  Falls,  in  Fayette  County,  90  miles, 
$3»885,200  for  locks  and  dams.  The  work  on  the 
locks  and  dams  has  progressed  well  during  the 
year.  The  entire  slacK-water  navigation  will  be 
completed  for  the  90  miles  when  3  locks  are  fin- 
ished. There  will  be  6  feet  of  water  continuously 
furnished  for  90  miles  during  every  day  in  the 
year.  The  engineers  expect  to  complete  the 
work  in  1896.  There  will  then  be  a  permanent 
guarantee  to  the  collieries  of  theGi-eat  Kanawha 
district  of  free  and  unrestricted  transportation, 
as  tolls  on  the  Great  Kanawha  were  abolished  by 
act  of  Congress  in  1892.  The  improvement  in 
navigation  for  the  past  year  served  to  increase 
shipments,  estimat^a  at  a  total  for  189^1  of  25,- 
821,000  bushels.  The  increase  observed  applies 
to  cannel,  splint,  and  bituminous  coal.  Tne  re- 
moval of  obstruction  will  also  be  of  benefit  to  the 
timber  regions. 

Railroads. — ^The  Charleston,  Clendennin  and 
Sutton  Railway  be^an  the  extension  from  Clen- 
dennin to  Sutton  m  October.  Various  impor- 
tant surveys  have  been  made  through  the  State 
during  the  year,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
contemplates  building  a  parallel  to  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  through  southwestern  Virginia. 

Despite  costs  for  repairs,  bridge  building,  and 
dull  trade  in  coal  ana  lumber  early  in  the  year, 
caused  by  strikes  and  difficulties  in  navigation, 
the  earnings  of  all  roads  show  a  marked  sur- 
plus. 

Oil. — Oil  was  discovered  in  this  State  in  1860, 
on  Little  Kanawha  river.  The  total  production 
to  1893  has  been  tabulated  this  vear  for  the 
Labor  Commission  as  20,000,000  barrels.  The 
average  daily  yield  for  four  months  early  in 
1894  was  27,000  barrels :  total  during  the  year 
10,000,000  barrels,  worth  $8,000,000.  The  oil 
belt  extends  from  Wetzel  and  Marion  Counties, 
on  the  northern  border,  to  Wayne  and  Logan  on 
the  southern. 

Coal. — From  the  coal  area  of  16,000  sauare 
miles  in  the  State  2  counties — Fayette  and  Kana- 
wha— produced  one  twenty-seventh  of  all  the 
coal  mines  in  the  United  States  in  1894.  West 
Virginia  is  now  the  fourth  State  in  coal  produc- 
tion. The  total  number  of  tons  mined  in  1894 
was  9,428,065 ;  shipped  on  the  Kanawha,  1,032,- 
840  tons,  valued  at  $1,035,000. 
•  Agriculture. — The  National  Congress  of 
Farmers  met  in  Parkersburg,  in  October  (see 
Farmers'  Congress).  The  tabulated  statement 
for  1894  shows  less  than  one  half  of  the  State 
cleared  and  in  use  for  farming  and  grazing.  Of 
50  counties,  42  report  agriculture  and  stock.  5 
lumber,  and  3  mining  as  their  first  industry. 
Agriculture  is  reported  from  23  counties  as  the 
second  industry,  lumber  in  19,  merchandising 
in  4,  mining  in  3.  oil  in  3,  and  railroading  in 
Taylor  County.  Unimproved  cotton  lands  have 
an  average  value  of  $18.32  an  acre,  improved 
land  $37.82,  and  the  highest  price  $70.  The 
figures  of  the  wheat  crop  showed  highest  yield 
25  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  12^  on  an  average. 
Oats  were  a  full  crop,  but  short  of  estimated 
yield  of  20  bushels  an  acre.  Corn  was  inferior 
on  account  of  rainy  weather,  giving  only  20^ 
bushels  an  acre.     Meadows  and  fruit  suffered 


from  rain.  Potatoes  averaged  61  bushels  an 
acre.  Live  stock  was  in  good  condition,  only 
10  counties  reporting  any  disease.  The  niiin- 
ber  and  value  of  farm  animals  were  as  follow : 
Hoi-ses.  16iJ,312,  $7,586,792:  milch  cows.  182,- 
265,  $3,490,375;  sheep,  765,705,  $1,619,772: 
mules.  7,601,  $421,036;  other  cattle,  354.370. 
$5,387,721 ;  hogs.  407,344,  $1,975,698. 

The  meteorological  State  department  never 
has  had  any  State  appropriations,  but  has  22 
voluntary  observation  stations  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  governmental  service.  The 
rainfall  was  reported  at  13  inches,  and  the  tem- 
perature at  2°, 

State  InstitntionB.— The  report  from  the 
State  institutions  for  1894  show  their  general 
condition  to  be  as  follows : 

The  State  University,  at  Morgantown,  has  244 
students. 

The  experiment  station  reports  to  the  regents, 
showing  none  in  the  countiy  doing  finer  work, 
and  noAe  better  equipped.  It  has  issued  37 
regular  and  special  reports  and  3  annual  reports 
for  the  benefit  of  State  agriculturists. 

The  Deaf  and  Blind  Schools,  at  Romney,  have 
113  deaf  and  47  blind  pupils. 

The  Firet  Insane  Asylum,  at  Weston,  has  05 
patients  as  an  average,  with  recoveries  24-3  per 
cent.  The  Second  Insane  Asylum,  at  Spenser, 
has  123  patients. 

The  Reform  School  had  an  average  of  68  pu- 
pils during  the  year.  Lack  of  sufiioient  ac- 
commodation necessitated  frequent  changes. 

The  Penitentiary,  at  Moundsville,  has  a  new 
hospital  and  404  new  cells.  It  has  463  convicts 
and  465  cells,  and  requires  enlarged  accommo- 
dations. 

The  Colored  Institute,  at  Farms,  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  182 
pupils.    Expenses,  $26,500. 

The  State  normal  schools  of  Marshall  and 
Shepherd  Colleges,  and  those  at  Concord,  Glen- 
ville,  and  West  Liberty,  have  a  patronage  dis- 
tributed over  the  State  in  numerous  branches. 
The  entire  enrollment  numbers  1,004  pupils. 
They  are  benefited  also  by  the  Peabody  Educa- 
tional fund. 

The  public  schools  create  a  levy,  with  their 
building  fund,  of  SO  and  12  cents  on  $100. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  was  282,770 ;  total 
number  of  schoolhouses,  5,302;  valuation,  $2,- 
876.386. 

Banks. — Delegates  from  35  banks  of  this 
State  met  in  Charleston  in  Way,  and  formed  a 
permanent  State  organization  for  mutual  benefit 
and  protection.  No  farfliires  were  reported  for 
the  year.  The  State  banking  institutions  num- 
ber 53 ;  savings  banks,  2 ;  and  1  trust  and  in- 
vestment company.  National  banks  number  80. 
Resources  of  State  barks,  $12,048,425.84:  na- 
tional banks,  $13,497,195.27;  toUl,  $25,545,- 
621.11. 

State  Mnsenm. — ^I'his  institution  was  fo^ 
mally  opened  to  the  public  by  the  Governor, 
April  3,  in  the  Hall  of  Delegates  at  the  Capitol. 
It  contains  the  former  exhibit  of  the  State  at 
the  WorhPs  Fair  and  the  regular  collections  of 
the  State  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Societies. 
It  is  permanently  opened  to  visitors. 

I nsu ranee.— For  the  year  ending  with  De- 
cember, 1894,  68  fire  insurance  companies  ob- 
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tained  licenses  to  do  business  within  the  State. 
None  have  failed  or  withdrawn.  Risks  were 
written  for  $28,607,457.90.  The  losses  were  in 
excess  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  fires. 
There  are  86  joint  stock  and  mutual  companies, 
2  of  West  Virginia.  Eighteen  assessment  com- 
panies were  licensed,  3  of  West  Virginia.  The 
total  of  risks  written  was  $4,964,077.16.  The 
premiums  were  in  excess  of  losses  by  $422,062.30. 
These  companies  include  fire,  marine,  life,  as- 
sessment, accident,  fidelity,  plate-glass,  steam- 
boiler,  and  some  fraternal  societies. 

Timber. — ^The  annual  product  for  the  State 
is  estimated  to  be  more  than  125,000,000  feet  of 
poplar,  75,000,000  feet  of  hard  wood,  50.800,000 
foet  of  spruce,  and  several  million  feet  of  pine. 

Militia. — One  brigade,  consisting  of  2  regi- 
ments, composes  the  military  force  of  the  State. 
The  number  of  commissioned  officers  is  98;  en- 
listed men,  789.  Encampments  were  held  twice 
during  the  year,  at  Marti nsburg  and  Kanawha 
City.  The  militia  was  called  upon  for  duty  on 
account  of  strikes  among  miners  and  industrial 
disturbances  at  each  of  the  following  points: 
Kanawha,  New  Haven,  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railway  bridge,  Parkersburg,  Boggs*  Run,  and 
Kenova. 

Charleston. — ^The  capital  city  celebrated  the 
centennial  of  its  legal  existence  as  a  city,  Dec. 
19,  1894. 

WISCONSIN,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  iMay  29,  1848;  area,  56,040  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census  since  admission,  was  305,891  in 
1850;  775,881  in  1860;  1,054,670  in  1870;  1,315.- 
497  in  1880;  and  1,688,880  in  1890.  Capital, 
Madison. 

Goyernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  George  W. 
Peck,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles 
Jonas ;  Secretary  of  State,  T.  J.  Cunningham ; 
Treasurer,  John  Hunner;  Attorney-General, 
J.  L.  O'Connor;  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, O.  E.  Wells;  Insurance  Commissioner, 
W.  M.  Root;  Railroad  Commissioner,  Thomas 
Thompson ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Harlow  S.  Orton ;  Associate  Justices.  J.  B.  Win- 
slow,  J.  B.  Cassoday,  S.lJ.  Pinney,  A.  W.  Newman. 

Finances. — The  following  is  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (who  is  the  Au- 
ditor also)  for  the  biennial  fiscal  terra  closed 
Sept.  30,  1894,  the  aggregate  result  of  the  finan- 
cial transactions  showing:  Balance  in  general 
fund,  Sept.  30,  1892,  $640,228.12;  receipts  for 
1893,  $1,609,314.84;  receipts  for  1894,  $2,226,- 
164.24;  total  receipts,  $4,475,707.20.  Disburse- 
ments for  1893,  $1,786,501.55:  disbursements 
for  1894,  $1,711,889.94:  total  disbursements, 
$3,498,391  49.  Balance  in  general  fund,  Sept. 
30,  1894,  $977,315.71.  The  balance  in  the  va- 
rious trust  funds,  Sept.  30.  1892,  was  $163,- 
341.37;  receipts  for  1893,  $1,958,559.12;  receipts 
for  1894,  $2,165,843.88;  total  receipts.  $4,287,- 
744.37.  Disbursements  for  1893.  $1,843,244.32; 
disbursements  for  1894,  $4,208,233.18.  Balance 
in  trust  funds  Sept.  30,  1894,  $79,511.19.  The 
University  fund  was  overdrawn  $217.35,  and  the 
Agricultural  College  fund  $15.93. 

The  statement  of  the  transactions  of  the  gen- 
eral fund,  which  embraces  all  the  revenues  of 
the  State  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  ordi- 


nary expenses  of  the  State  government  for  1894, 
was  as  follows:  Received  from  railroad  com- 
panies, $1,438,758.66;  telegraph  companies,  $9.- 
935.71;  telephone  companies.  $9,716.29;  sleep- 
ing-car companies,  $1,223.39;  from  counties,  for 
maintaining  insane,  $153,257.47;  from  counties, 
for  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  $8,078.53;  for 
fifth  normal  school,  $10,014.41 ;  for  aid  to  free 
high  schools,  $50,072.05  ;  from  suit  tax,  $7,903 : 
peddler  licenses.  $12,841.95;  insurance  licenses, 
$129,931.05 :  from  loan  and  trust  companies, 
$1,902.84;  from  log-driving  and  boom  com- 
panies, $1,579.11 ;  from  United  States  for  main- 
taining inmates  of  Veterans*  Home,  $12,662.21 : 
from  office  fees,  *30,980.07';  from  interest  on 
general  fund  balance  in  banks,  $14,178.13;  from 
ex-State-Treasurers'  >  judgments,  $327,902.55; 
from  all  other  sources,  $5,226.82;  tot^l,  $2,226,- 
164.24.  The  disbursements  from  the  general 
fund  for  1894  were:  For  salaries  and  expenses, 
$177,431.08:  pefmanent  appropriations,  $41,- 
349.69;  Legislative  expenses.  $705.21;  chari- 
table and  penal  institutions,  $402.378.48 ;  clerk 
hire,  $53,006.28;  labor  about  Capitol,  $48,872.- 
10;  for  sundry  purposes,  $988,147.10;  total,  $1,- 
905,231.99.  the  itemized  transactions  of  the 
general  fund  for  1893  have  been  given  in  the 
"  Cvclopiedia  "  for  that  year.  The  total  receipts 
for'l893  and  1894  were  $8,835,732.01 ;  the  totol 
disbursements,  $3,693,733.54. 

The  number  of  acres  of  unsold  land,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  applicable  to  the  school  fund, 
is  47,381*47.  The  amount  of  productive  school 
fund  on  Sept.  30,  1893,  was  $3.380,672.28 ;  on 
Sept.  30,  1894,  it  was  $3,418,760.25. 

Tax  Redaction.— -When,  in  July,  1894,  it 
was  found  that  the  balance  in  the  general  fund 
was  $977,315.71,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
amount  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
vear  ending  Sept.  30,  1895,  would  be  $982,570. 
The  estimate  of  expected  revenues  was  found  to 
cover  that  sum,  and  therefore  the  State  Board 
of  Apjwrtionment  ordered  the  transfer  of  $742,- 
570  from  the  general  fund  to  reduce  the  State 
tax  levy,  being  $157,570  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  certificates  of  State  indebtedness  incurred 
between  1866  and  1886 ;  $50,000  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  free  high  schools ;  $30,000 
for  the  ^  mill  tax  for  normal  schools,  and  $2,430 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  State 
University,  leaving  to  be  levied  $240,000; 

Val nation.— The  valuation  by  the  State 
Board •>f  Assessment  of  all  property  for  1893 
was  $654,000,000,  on  which  the  State'tax  for  the 
vear.  at  -001557676  per  c6nt..  amounted  to  $1,- 
370,592.15.  The  valuation  for  1894  was  $600,- 
000,000,  on  which  the  State  tax  for  the  year,  at 
•0004  per  cent.,  amounted  to  $595,684,90.  The 
total  town,  city,  village,  and  countv  taxes  for 
1894  were  $14,725,939.47. 

The  State  Board  of  Deposit,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  loan  the  State  funds,  as  provided  by  law, 
at  3  per  cent.,  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  at  2  per 
cent,  from  and  after  March  1,  1894. 

Insnrance. — The  amount  of  license  tax  re- 
ceived from  fire  insurance  companies  during  1893 
was  $84,829.16;  for  1894.  $90.689.21 ;  from  life 
companies,  for  1893,  $31,996.20 ;  for  1894,  $33,- 
744.04 ;  from  accident  companies,  for  1893,  $5,- 
825.91 ;  for  1894,  $5,497.80 :  total  for  1893,  $122,- 
651.27 ;  for  1894,  $129,931.05. 
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Edaeation.— The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  reports  that  during  the  past  four 
years  the  receipts  for  common  schools  have  been 
f  13,257,934.58 ;  disbursements,  $9,809,374.85; 
receipts  for  normal  schools,  $477,1 10.11;  dis- 
bursements, $395,321.85;  university  recei[)ts, 
$873,850.09;  disbursements,  $744,301.36.  The 
appropriations  for  normal  schools  amounted  to 
$207,500.  Over  $400,000  was  expended  for  build- 
ings, grounds,  and  equipments  for  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  $200,000  for  the  same  purpose  for 
the  normal  schools.  The  direct  war  tax  refunded 
by  the  General  Government  to  the  State  was 
distributed  to  the  various  school  funds.  The 
amount  of  tax  levied  for  school  purposes  in  1894 
was  $2,774,317.49. 

Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions.— From 
the  general  fund  there  was  paid  during  1894  for 
the  expenses  of  the  State  Hospital  for  Insane, 
$94,403.05 ;  Northern  Hospital  for  Insane,  $121,- 
080.52 ;  Wisconsin  School  for  Deaf,  $39,938.43 ; 
Wisconsin  School  for  Blind,  $25,523.45 ;  Indus- 
trial School  for  Boys,  $54,458.97;  State  Prison, 
$28,829.34;  State  Public  School,  $37,538.12. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  balance 
due  on  the  direct  appropriations  made  to  the 
above-named  institutions  for  1893  and  1894,  the 
payments  therefrom,  including  the  amounts  set 
apart  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  State 
lioard  of  Control,  and  the  balances  remaining 
unexf)endcd  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year : 

State  Hospital— remoinhijr  due  Sept.  80,  1892,  $34,- 
28S.7i*;  appropriation.s  for  181)3  and  1894,  including 
amount  paid  Dy  counties,  $882,708.14;  paid  to  Sept. 
30.  1894,  $812,453.68;  unexpended,  iSept  30,  18'J4, 
$192,421.46. 

Northern  Hospital— due  Sept.  30,  1892,  $22,905.28; 
appropriated  for  1893  and  1894,  $257,306.64;  paid  to 
ScDt.  30,  1894,  $233,188.56;  balance,  $47,023.36. 

School  for  the  Blind— due  Sept.  30, 1892,  $3,934.58; 
appropriated  for  1893  and  1894,  $63,520.14:  paid  to 
Sept,  80, 1894,  $58,179.72 ;  balance,  $9,275. 

School  for  the  Deaf— due  Sept.  30,  1892,  $20,529.90; 
appropriated  for  1893  and  1894,  $81,000;  paid  to  Sept. 
30,  1894,  $80,391.28;  balance,  $21,138.62. 

Industrial  School— due  Sept.  30,  1892,  $32,457.21; 
appropriated  for  1893  and  1894,  $108,590.34;  paid  to 
Sept.  30,  1894,  $115,124.05  ;  balance,  $25,923.60. 

State  Prison— due  Sept.  80, 1892,  $648.44;  appropri- 
ated for  1893  and  1894,  $50.000 ;  paid  to  Sept.  80, 1894, 
$45,486.58;  balance,  $5,161.86. 

Public  School— due  Sept.  30, 1892,  $7.402.75 ;  appro- 
priated for  1893  and  1894,  $109,000;  paid  to  Sept.  SO, 
1894,  $73,297.86;  balance,  $43,104.89. 

At  the  State  Prison  a  residence  for  the  war- 
den, a  tailor  and  knitting  shop,  a  kitchen,  hos- 
pital, etc.,  have  been  erected,  and  at  the  Indus- 
trial School  a  school  house. 

The  State  Board  of  Control  has  under  its  su- 
pervision, in  addition  to  these  7  State  institu- 
tions, 4  semi-State  institutions,  21  county  asy- 
lums for  the  chronic  insane,  the  Veterans' Home, 
66  county  jails,  43  county  poorhouses,  6  city  poor- 
houses,  all  private  benevolent  institutions,  and 
all  the  police  stations  and  lockups  in  the  State, 
at  present  numbering  171. 

For  maintenance  at  the  Veterans'  Home  $39,- 
107.99  was  expended  during  1894,  $12,662.21  of 
this  amount  being  paid  by  the  United  States. 

Live  Stock.—The  number  of  horses  on  the 
assessment  rolls  for  1894  was  459,414;  neat  cat- 
tle, 1,195,072 ;  mules  and  »u«sos.  4,428  ;  sheep  and 
lambs,  948,226;    swine,  420,785      milch    cows. 


663,099.    The  total  valuation  of  live  stock  was 
$52,954,241. 

Agrlcnltnre.— The  number  of  acres  devote 
to  farm  products  in  1894  was  as  follows :  I'o 
wheat,  464,512;  corn,  1,076,426:  oats,  1.744,200; 
bariey,  443,049;  rye,  259,043;  potatoes,  223,973; 
root  crops,  11,059;  cranberries,  6.110;  tobacco. 
17,360;  cultivated  grasses,  1,696,740;  growing 
timber,  2,509,747;  apples,  84,266;  grapes,  1,0^7; 
flax,  3,527;  berries,  4,314. 

The  development  of  agriculture  and  of  tlie 
dairy  industrv  has  been  notable  during  the  paM 
ten  years.  Many  thousands  of  acres  have  been 
cleared  and  developed  into  profitable  farms,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  moce  than  $160,000,000  is 
now  invested  in  the  dairy  industry,  and  that  tlie 
milk  products  of  the  State  in  1894  aggregated 
$30,000,000.  The  receipts  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  during  the  year  were  $36,b59J2^. 
The  receipts  of  the  56  other  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial societies  aggregated  $158,267.21. 

Fish  Caltnre.— The  sum  appropriated  to  the 
Fish  Commission  for  1894  was  $13,000,  and  dis- 
tributions of  the  fry  of  brook  and  rainbow  trout, 
pike,  bass,  white  fish,  and  lake  irout  have  bcH^n 
made  to  the  streams  and  lakes. 

Census  Statistics.— The  Census  Bureau  re- 
port, dated  Feb.  20,  1894,jg:ives  these  statistics  of 
manufactures  in  Wisconsin:  Number  of  estab- 
lishments, 10,417;  value  of  land,  $57,766,281; 
buildings,  $24,461.1 10 ;  machinery,  etc.,  $43,228.- 
127;  live  asset.s  $121,059,886;  average  number 
of  employees,  132,031;  total  wages.  $51,843,708: 
cost  of  materials  used,  $145,437,016 ;  value  of 
products,  including  receipts  from  custom  work 
and  repairiujc,  $248,546,164. 

The  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in 
the  State,  as  given  by  the  Cen.sus  Bureau  report 
dated  March  13, 1894,  is:  Real  estate,  including 
improvements,  $1,098,350,591;  live  stock  on 
farms,  etc.,  implements  and  machinery,  $82,951.- 
387 ;  mines  and  quarries,  and  product  on  hand, 
$8.388,561 ;  gold,  silver,  coin,  and  bullion,  ^7,- 
934,449;  machinery  of  mills  and  product  on 
hand,  $81,874,031;  railroads  (including  street 
railways)  and  equipment,  $294,269,054;  tele- 
graphs, telephones,  shipping,  and  canals.  $14.- 
738,945;  miscellaneous,  $224,801,515 ;  total,  $1.- 
833,308,523. 

Political. — At  the  November  elections  4  tick- 
ets were  presented.  Republican,  Democratic,  Pof>- 
ulist,  and  Prohibition.  The  Republican  party 
was  successful,  with  a  plurality  of  54,307  vtites. 
Ten  Republican  Congressmen  were  elected. 

WOMAN  SU  FFR A«E.  The  woman-suffrage 
movement  is  the  organized  demand  for  the  re- 
moval of  all  ob.stacles,  legal  and  other,  to  the 
possession  by  women  of  the  power  to  vote  and 
hold  office,' and,  incidentally,  for  the  removal  of 
all  social  disqualifications  oil  account  of  sex. 

The  abstract  right  of  women  to  vote  and 
hold  office  seems  not  to  have  been  a  point  for 
consideration  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
present  century.  In  England  its  practice  was 
based  wholly  uf)on  expediency.  Such  powers, 
though  seldom  used,  were  not  denied.  Ladies  of 
rank  and  abl^esses  sat  in  the  Weta,  or  Saxon 
House  of  Lords,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
and  the  rolls  of  Mary  Tudor  s  Parliament  con- 
tain the  names  of  women.  Women  sat  upon  the 
boards  of  great  secular  companies  ruling  over 
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extensive  domains,  such  as  the  Virginia,  the 
Hudson*s  Bav,  and  the  East  India  ('Ompanies.  In 
parishes  and  cities,  freeholders  and  burgesses, 
being  women,  voted  equally  with  men  ;  rate- 
iiayers  of  either  sex  had  the  ri^ht  to  vote  for 
local  officers  and  on  local  questions,  and  up  to 
1640  the  records  show  that  they  occasionally 
voted  for  members  of  Parliament.  In  1701  it 
was  provided  that  husbands  should  cast  the  vote 
of  their  wives,  but  spinsters  and  widows  remained 
undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  such  franchise 
iis  they  possessed.  That  women  exercised  these 
functions  only  occasionally  is  shown  by  the  test 
cases  which  came  up  at  long  intervals ;  that  they 
had  the  right  to  do  so, is  shown  by  the  decisions 
of  the  courts.  The  exercise  of  the  franchise 
seems  to  have  become  less  and  less  common,  and 
finally  to  have  lapsed  through  disuse,  so  that  in 
1832  we  find  Mary  Smith,  a  lady  of  fortune  in 
the  county  of  York,  petitioning  the  House  of 
Commons  that  every  unmarried  woman  possess- 
ing the  necessary  pecuniary  qualifications  should 
be  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament. 

In  America  in  early  colonial  times  women  were 
among  the  charter  proprietors  of  New  Jersey, 
Virginia,  and  South  Carolina.  Women  voted 
extensively  in  New  Jersey  up  to  1807,  when  a 
law  was  passed  forbidding  any  but  white  male 
citizens  to  vote. 

The  way  for  the  woman-suffrage  movement  was 
prepared  by  the  antislavery  agitation  early  in 
the  present  century,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  women  be- 
came trained  to  public  speaking  and  to  executive 
action.  Popular  sentiment  was  opposed  to  this 
*  public  appearance  of  women,  and  continued  so 
to  be  until  after  long  familiarity  with  it.  In 
1840,  when  the  World's  Antislavery  Convention 
was  held  in  London,  7  women's  antislavery 
societies  in  America  sent  woman  delegates. 
They  were  excluded  from  the  convention,  and 
2  of  them — Lucretia  Mott  and  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  whose  names  have  ever  since  been  iden- 
tified with  woman  suffrage — then  resolved  to 
hold  a  woman's  rights  convention  on  their  re- 
turn to  the  United  States;  but  no  such  conven- 
tion was  held  until  after  eight  years.  Mean- 
while, the  passage  of  the  Married  Somen's  Prop- 
erty act  of  New  York  State,  which  had  been  in 
agitation  since  1836,  and  of  similar  bills  in  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  dis- 
cussion aroused  by  these  bills,  brought  home  to 
the  minds  of  thoughtful  women  a  realization  of 
the  disabilities  under  which  many  women  suf- 
fei'ed  as  to  the  possession  of  their  earnings, 
their  right  of  inheritance,  and  their  right  in 
their  children.  For  several  years  after  the  move- 
ment began,  the  custody  of  children,  eoual  pay 
for  equal  work,  and  the  right  of  married  women 
to  their  earnings,  were  the  great  contention.  The 
suffrage  was  to  many  women  an  after  issue,  be- 
lieved to  be  necessary  for  the  gaining  of  these 
ends. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Married 
Women's  Property  act  of  New  York  a  call  was 
issued  by  Lucretia  Mott.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
and  others,  to  a  woman's  rights  convention  at 
Seneca  Falls,  July  19  and  20,  1848.  At  this 
meeting  a  declaration  of  sentiments  was  pre- 
sented, modeled  upon  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, but  substituting  18  grievances  of 
VOL.  xxxiv. — 50  A 


women — political,  legal,  social,  and  moral— for 
the  18  grievances  set  forth  in  that  document.  A 
series  of  resolutions  was  offered  asserting  the  in- 
validity of  such  laws  as  prevented  woman's  oc- 
cupying such  a  station  in  society  as  her  con- 
science dictates  and  her  abilities  permit,  and,  in 
general,  declaring  the  equality  of  men  and 
women ;  the  ninth  resolution,  urging  women  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  elective  fmnchise,  was 
the  only  one  not  unanimously  adopted.  Tlio 
convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Rochester  two 
weeks  later.  Much  interest,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  was  hostile,  was  aroused  by  these  meet- 
ings, but  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  public 
and  the  ridicule  of  the  press,  the  movement 
spread  continuously,  if  not  rapidly. 

During  this  year  (1848) — the  revolution  year  of 
Europe — agitation  for  a  better  social  and  polit- 
ical status  for  women  was  begun  in  several  coun- 
tries, esj)ecially  in  France,  Germany,  and  Den- 
mark. Canada  also  felt  the  impulse,  and  in  the 
following  year  passed  a  bill  to  naturalize  women 
who  married  native-born  or  naturalized  subjects. 

In  the  United  States  legislative  action  on  the 
subject  of  suffrage  was  begun  in  1849,  when  a 
petition  for  suffrage  was  presented  to  the  Michi- 
gan Legislature  and  reported  favorably. 

In  1850  the  first  National  Woman's  Rights 
Convention  assembled  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  pur- 
suant to  a  call  of  a  committee  formed  at  an  anti- 
slavery  meeting  held  in  Boston  earlier  in  the 
year.  One  of  the  signers  of  this  call  was  Ral[>h 
Waldo  Emerson.  Various  States  were  represented 
in  the  convention,  but  of  268  registered  members 
186  were  from  Massachusetts.  The  old  anti- 
slavery  leaders,  Wendell  Phillips,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Stephen  S.  Foster,  and  W.  H.  Chan- 
ning,  with  women  who  had  become  noted  in  that 
agitation,  Abby  Kelly  Foster,  Angelina  Grimke, 
and  others,  were  conspicuous  among  the  speakers. 
A  resolution  was  passed  that  "  failure  to  demand 
suffrage  is  an  omission  of  duty,"  and  demand- 
ing "equality  before  the  law,  without  distinction 
of  sex  or  color."  Through  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, the  woman's  rights  movement  was  faithful 
to  the  antislavery  principles  of  its  founders. 

The  Worcester  convention  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  England.  Its  proceedings  were  dis- 
cussed by  the  *•  Westminster  Review,"  in  an  able 
article  long  supposed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  but  which  was  in  fact  by  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor, who  subsequently  became  his  wife.  In 
America  the  convention  aroused  rather  satire 
and  ridicule  than  serious  consideraticm.  Women 
were  greatly  aroused,  however,  and  in  the  next 
few  yetirs  societies  were  formed  and  action  of 
one  kind  or  another  inaugurated  in  several 
Northern  States,  notably  in  Ohio.  The  effort  to 
obtain  such  rights  as  were  deemed  essential  was 

{nirsued  during  this  period,  principally  through 
egislative  action,  on  the  ground  that  nothing  in 
the  letter  of  the  State  or  Federal  Constitution 
forbade  the  rights  of  women.  This  contention 
was  strongly  supported  by  the  passage  in  Eng- 
land, in  1850.  of  Lord  Brougham's  act  (often 
called  Loni  Romilly's)  providing  that  in  all 
acts  words  implying  the  masculine  gender  shall 
be  taken  and  deemSd  to  include  females,  unless 
the  contrary  be  expressly  provided. 

The  province  of  Ontario  this  year  passed  a 
school  suffrage  act. 
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Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  nation- 
al conventions  were  held  annually,  either  in 
Massachusetts  or  New  York,  and  the  number  of 
State  conventions  steadily  incre&sed.  At  all  of 
these  long  series  of  resolutions  were  adopted  set- 
ting forth  the  wrongs  and  disabilities  of  women, 
and  demanding  their  removal. 

In  1853  the  first  woman-suflfrage  newspaper — 
'*  The  Una  " — apjieared  in  Providence,  R.  i.  It 
lived  three  years,  and  stimulated  the  enthusiasm 
of  its  readers. 

Petitions  were  poured  in  upon  the  various 
State  Legislatures  and  constitutional  conven- 
tions, and  great  activity  prevailed  all  through 
the  ranks  of  the  advocates  of  woman's  rights. 
In  1856,  at  the  seventh  national  convention,  held 
in  New  York,  it  was  announced  that  nearly 
every  Northern  State  had  modified  its  laws  in 
relation  to  women,  the  newer  States  being  in 
advance  of  the  older.  A  growing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  woman-suffrage  was  manifest,  especiallv 
in  Ohio,  where  in  1857  a  woman-suffrage  bill, 
reported  favorably  by  a  select  committee  of  the 
Senate,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  44  to  44. 

The  fourth  annual  convention,  assembled  in 
New  York  during  anniversary  week  of  1853,  was 
much  disturbed  in  all  its  sessions  by  a  disorderly 
crowd  in  the  rear  of  the  hall,  and  such  disturth 
ances  became  almost  the  rule  for  several  years. 
In  1859  the  confusion  was  so  great  that  Wendell 
Phillips  alone  could  be  heard.  In  that  year  it 
was  resolved  to  turn  the  forces  upon  constitu- 
tional amendment  rather  than  legislative  action, 
and  a  memorial  to  this  effect  was  sent  to  every 
State  in  the  Union.  It  received  little  attention. 
The  year  1860  saw  the  complete  emancipation 
of  the  women  of  New  York  as  far  as  property 
rights  are  concerned.  While  this  bill  was  pend- 
ing, the  State  convention  having  been  recently 
in  session  at  Albany,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton addressed  the  Legislature  on  the  bill.  This 
year,  in  which  Vassar  College  for  women  was 
founded,  marked  a  noticeable  change  in  public 
opinion.  The  first  petition  for  woman  suffrage 
presented  to  the  New  York  Legislature,  in  1837, 
had  5  signatures ;  that  of  1861  had  13,00().  Dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  the  civil  war  agitation  for 
woman's  rights  ceased  almost  entirely,  all  ener- 
gies being  concentrated  upon  the  great  conflict 
and  its  exigencies.  In  1863  the  Woman's  Na- 
tional Loyal  League,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Woman's  Rights  Association,  circulated  a  mam- 
moth petition  to  (Congress  that  the  Constitution 
might  be  amended  to  prohibit  slavery.  This 
petition,  with  100,000  signatures,  was  presented 
to  Congress  in  February,  1864.  Before  the  close 
of  the  year  the  signatures  amounted  to  300,000. 
The  leaders  of  the  league  were  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

The  results  of  the  war  had  brought  the  issue 
of  suffrage  squarely  before  Congress  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  thenceforward 
all  energies  wore  concentrated  upon  an  amend- 
ment of  the  national  Constitution.  The  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  amendments  having  passed, 
in  1865 two  petitions  were  presented  to  Congress 
protesting  against  the  word  male  in  the  four- 
teenth. The  suffrage  becoming  now  the  central 
interest,  the  various  women's  rights  societies 
were  merged  into  one.  Under  the  title  of  the 
American  Equal  Rights  Association  an  effort  was 


made  to  have  woman  suffrage  tried  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  every  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  in  the  various  States  to  arouse  public  sen- 
timent. In  May,  1868,  the  first  argument  before 
a  committee  of  Congress  was  made  before  the 
House  Committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
behalf  of  the  Universal  Franchise  A«socialion  of 
Washington,  by  Hamilton  Willcox,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  (Gen.  William  H. 
Koontz,  of  Pennsylvania,  presiding)  with  unex- 
pected favor.  Mrs.  Josephine  S.  G rifling  and 
Mrs.  Mary  T.  Corner  also  spoke  briefly. 

In  January,  1869,  the  flrst  of  a  series  of  con- 
ventions, extending  to  the  present  time,  was  held 
at  Washington.  The  fourteenth  amendment  had 
just  been  ratified,  the  fifteenth  was  pending,  and 
several  suffrage  bills  were  before  Congress,  There 
was  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  friends«  of 
woman  suffrage  as  to  the  propriety  of  saddling 
the  fifteenth  amendment  with  woman  suffrage. 
"This  is  the  negro's  hour"  was  the  general  senti- 
ment, and  it  was  urged  that  woman  suffrHge 
could  be  relegated  to  a  future  moment.  The  dif- 
ference of  opinion  was  so  radical  and  so  decided 
that  the  Equal  Rights  Association  could  not  en- 
dure the  pressure,  and  in  the  same  year  (1869)  it 
split  into  two  societies,  the  National  Woman  Suf- 
frage Society,  with  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  for 
president,  the  wing  opposed  to  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  and  the  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Society,  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  later 
Lucy  Stone,  for  president,  comprising  the  wing 
in  favor  of  it.  A  sixteenth  amendment  was  pro- 
posed to  Congress  in  the  spring  of  this  year  by 
Hon.  George  W.  Julian.  Hamilton  Willcox  made 
the  first  argument  for  suffrage  in  the  Territories! 
before  the  bar  of  the  House,  Gen.  James  M.  Ash- 
ley, of  Ohio,  presiding. 

Meanwhile  the  State  societies  had  not  been  in- 
active. School  su  ff rage  had  been  quite  general  1  y 
asked  for,  and  in  some  States  grant^.  The 
new  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  gave  property 
rights  to  married  women,  and  their  conaition 
was  improved  in  several  other  States,  The  sub- 
ject of  taxation  without  representation  was  agi- 
tated in  Missouri  and  Connecticut.  In  Wyoming 
and  Utah  entire  enfranchisement  was  accorded 
to  women.  *'  The  Revolution  "  newspaper,  found- 
ed in  New  York  in  1868  by  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
helf)ed  much  in  the  cause,  and  the  starting  bv 
Myra  Brad  well,  of  Chicago,  of  **  The  Legal  News,*'' 
which  took  a  good  place  among  law  journals, 
doubtless  added  to  it  some  prestige.  In  Euro|)e 
a  marked  advance  was  maae,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  first  organization  to  demand 
parliamentary  suffrage  for  women  was  fonned  in 
1869;  and  the  following  year  the  Elementary 
Education  act  empowered  women  to  sit  in 
school  boards  and  to  vote  for  school  officers. 

In  1870.  at  the  time  of  the  Washington  con- 
vention, Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  spoke  on  suf- 
frage before  a  congressional  committee ;  the  inter- 
est was  so  great  that  the  hearing  was  prohmged 
two  days,  and  many  notabilities  gathered  to 
listen.  This  was  the  first  fruit  of  many  hear- 
ings granted  to  women  by  congressional  commit- 
tees. The  woman-suffrage  movement,  however, 
at  this  time,  as  from  the  beginning,  found  its 
strongest  opponents  among  women,  and  certain 
women  of  Ohio  this  year  issued  a  protest  against 
it.     A  bill  was  passed  in  Iowa  permitting  women 
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to  practice  law,  and  this  example  has  since  l)een 
followed  by  nearly  all  the  States.  The  first  elec- 
tion in  Wyoming'under  the  woraan-suflfrapre  law 
occurred  in  1870  and  passed  off  quietly.  Women 
served  on  grand  and  petit  juries,  and  the  laws 
were  enforced.  An  attempt  was  made  the  next 
year  to  repeal  the  Woman  Suffrage  act,  and  it 
succeeded  by  a  strict  party  vote,  the  Democrats 
being  in  the  majority,  but  was  vetoed  by  the 
Governor  and  failed  by  1  vote  of  passing  the 
Council  over  his  veto. 

Subsec^uent  agitation  of  the  subject  of  suffrage 
was  carried  on  from  a  different  poinc  of  view. 
It  was  deemed  needless  any  longer  to  dwell  upon 
woman's  wrongs  and  man's  oppressions ;  an  edu- 
cational campaign  was  voted  necessary,  and  a 
committee  formed  to  this  end.  A  committee  of 
the  National  Society  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  Senate,  and  argued  chiefly  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  citizen.  The  contention  at  this 
time  was  that  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  con- 
stitutional amendments  covered  the  ground,  and 
that  legislative  action  alone  was  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  suffrage  to  women.  This  year  (1871) 
several  attempts  were  made  by  women  to  vote, 
merely  as  a  test  of  law  and  of  public  opinion. 
In  most  cases  they  were  refused  registration  or 
their  votes  were  not  counted.  In  Missouri  Mrs. 
Minor  tried  to  register,  in  order  to  bring  be- 
fore the  courts  the  question  of  women's  right, 
as  citizens  of  the  tJnited  States,  to  vote  for 
United  States  officers.  Failing  in  her  attempt 
to  register,  she  brought  suit  against  the  registra- 
tion office,  and  carried  it  through  all  the  courts 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  meeting  adverse  decisions 
all  the  way.  Considerable  stir  was  occasioned 
in  1872-'73  by  the  arrest  in  New  York  State  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony  for  voting.  She  was  tried, 
convicted,  and  fined  $100. 

Petitions  for  right  of  suffrage  were  brought 
before  the  Legislatures  of  several  States ;  though 
no  favorable  action  ensued,  the  voting  showed 
that  the  cause  was  steadily  gaining  ground.  In 
1872  the  Republican  party  inserted  a  suffrage 
plank  in  their  platform.  The  temperance  cru- 
sade, which  was  inaugurated  in  Onio  in  1874, 
drew  off  some  women  from  the  suffrage  cause. 
The  progress  of  the  work,  however,  was  evident. 
Colleges  were  opening  their  doors  to  women; 
minority  votes  in  favor  of  suffrage  grew  con- 
tinually larger ;  the  Governors  of  some  States 
openly  advocated  it. 

In  1876,  the  Centennial  year,  the  feelings  of 
woman  suffragists  were  unpleasantly  stirred  by 
their  being  given  no  formal  share  in  the  cele- 
bration. A  large  committee  of  women  pre- 
sented a  protest  at  the  celebration,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  hold  a  protest  mass  meeting 
in  a  neighboring  church.  An  appeal  was  made 
to  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  to  put  suf- 
frage plants  in  their  platforms,  and  from  that 
time  forth  a  constant  attempt  has  been  made  to 
secure  affiliation  with  some  political  party.  A 
strong  but  vain  effort  was  made  to  obtain  recog- 
nition in  the  Constitution  of  the  Centennial  State, 
Colorado.  In  1878  an  International  Woman's 
Rights  Congress  was  held  in  France.  By  this 
time  unmarried  English  women  had  all  but 
parliamentary  franchise,  and  married  women's 
property  rights  were  vastly  improved.  Italy, 
Germany,  Switzerland,   Sweden,    Norway,  and 


Denmark  had  greatly  bettered  the  status  of 
women,  and  even  Spain  and  Portugal  were  feel- 
ing the  effect  of  the  movement. 

The  first  favorable  (minoritv)  report  on  woman 
suffrage  ever  received  in. the  tnited  States  Sen- 
ate was  presented  by  Senator  Hoar  Feb.  1,  1879. 
The  following  week  the  bill  allowing  women  to 
plead  before  the  Supreme  Court  was  passed,  after 
five  vears'  struggle  of  Mrs.  Belva  A.  Lockwood 
and  ^er  friends,  and  was  signed  by  President 
Hayes.  Mrs.  Lockwood  was  the  first  woman  to 
qualify.  A  committee  on  the  rights  of  women 
was  appointed  in  the  House. 

In  Illinois,  Frances  Willard  presented  the  pe- 
tition of  180,000  women  asking  leave  to  vote  on 
license.  It  was  refused.  Some  of  the  smaller 
cities  granted  it,  which  resulted  in  large  majori- 
ties for  n^  license.  The  new  Constitution  of 
Louisiana  made  women  eligible  to  school  offices, 
and  rendered  the  rights  of  married  women  more 
secure  than  in  any  other  State. 

In  1880  the  woman  suffragists  of  New  York 
State  were  organized  into  a  political  party,  with 
Dr.  Clemence  S.  Lozier  at  their  head.  It  does 
not  nominate  candidates,  but  aims  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power.  In  Wisconsin,  the  proposition 
for  a  woman -suffrage  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution passed  both  houses,  but  was  lost  in  the 
next  Legislature.  A  similar  experience  occurred 
in  Indiana,  where  the  disabilities  of  women  are 
still  great.  Kansas  and  Washington  Territory, 
Colorado,  Michigan,  and  Nebraska  also  agitated 
the  question  of  constitutional  amendments.  In 
Oregon,  in  1882,  an  amendment  passed  both 
houses  almost  unanimously,  but  was  defeated  at 
the  polls.  In  the  same  year  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  passed  a  resolution  recommending 
Congress  to  submit  a  sixteenth  amendment  to 
the  people. 

In  1884  New  York  repealed  the  statutory  ex- 
clusion of  women  from  voting  at  school  elec- 
tions. In  Kansas,  the  number  of  women  holding 
county  offices  was  considerably  increased. 

In  1885,  Rhode  Island,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Ore- 
gon, Texas,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi 
took  forward  steps  in  the  matter  of  woman  suf- 
frage or  of  woman's  property  rights.  A  bill  passed 
in  Dakota  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  A  simi- 
lar bill  in  Oregon  was  lost  in  the  Legislature. 

In  1888  an  International  Congress  of  Women 
convened  in  Washington.  Fifty-two  different 
associations  and  8  different  countries  were  rep- 
resented. Although  the  suffrage  was  by  no 
means  the  only  interest,  two  sessions  were  given 
to  the  political  conditions,  and  one  to  the  legal 
conditions  of  women.  A  hearing  before  both 
houses  of  Congress  was  granted  to  a  number  of 
delegates  of  this  congress,  and  the  cause  of  suf- 
frage was  ably  argued. 

In  1894  determined  efforts  were  made  in  New 
York  and  Kansas  to  secure  unrestricted  suffrage 
for  women.  In  Kansas  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  it  was  submitted  to  popular 
vote  in  November,  and  was  rejected  by  130,189 
to  95,302.  In  New  York,  where  a  convention 
was  held  to  revise  the  Constitution,  the  subject 
was  very  warmly  discussed,  and  long  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  convention,  those  favoring 
woman  suffrage  being  signed  by  Iwth  men  ami 
women,  while  those  tnat  opposed  it  were  signed 
by  women  alone.    When  the  question  came  to  a 
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vote,  the  convention,  by  97  to  59,  refused  to  in- 
corjiorate  woman  suffrage  in  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. 
Present  Status  of  the  Snflh*age  MoTement^ 

— In  the  United  States.  24  Stjites  and  Territories 
now  accord  some  degree  of  suffrage,  varying 
from  Wyoming,  where  the  (X)litical  condition  of 
women  precisely  accords  with  that  of  men,  to 
Texas,  where  thev  have  a  petition  vote  for  school 
officers,  and  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  where 
they  have  a  petition  vote  on  liquor  license.  In 
Vermont,  woman  taxpayers  have  the  school  suf- 
frage; in  Kentucky,  widows  have  it.  Dakota 
gives  school  suffrage  in  15  counties.  Colorado 
permits  women  to  vote  for  district  school  offi- 
cers. In  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, Louisiana,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, women  have  school  suffrage.  In  New 
York,  besides  school  suffrage,  women  have  in 
certain  towns  a  vot«  on  municipal  questions. 
Michigan  women  vote  for  parish  officers  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Wisconsin,  Arizona,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  and  Oregon  have  school  suf- 
frage. New  Jersey  permits  women  to  sit  on 
school  boards  and  to  vote  for  school  oflBcers. 

In  all  the  oreranized  provinces  of  Canada,  ex- 
cept Prince  Edward's  Island,  women  vote  for  all 
but  members  of  Parliament.  In  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,  widows  and  spinsters  vote  for 
all  elective  officers  but  members  of  Parliament ; 
in  Ireland  they  vote  for  poor-law  guardians 
and  in  some  cases  for  other  officers ;  in  Sweden 
thev  have  about  the  same  rights  of  suffrage  as 
in  England ;  in  Austria- Hungary  they  vote  by 
proxy  for  all  elective  officers;  m  Croatia  and 
Dalmatia  they  vote  personally  at  local  elections ; 
in  Russia,  women  who  are  heads  of  households 
vote  on  local  questions  and  for  all  elective  offi- 
cers :  in  Finland  they  vote  for  all  elective  offi- 
cers; in  Italy,  widows  vote  for  members  of 
Parliament.  In  British  Burmah,  woman  tax- 
payers vote  in  the  rural  districts  ;  in  the  Madras 
and  Bombay  presidencies  they  have  municipal 
suffrage;  in  Russian  Asia,  women,  heads  of 
households,  vote  in  all  Russian  colonies.  In 
Australia,  in  all  the  colonies  but  one  (West  Aus- 
tralia), women  have  municipal  suffrage ;  in  Tas- 
mania and  New  Zealand  they  have  full  suffrage. 
In  Iceland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Pitcaim  island 
women  have  full  suffrage.  In  Cape  Colony, 
Africa,  women  have  municipal  suffrage. 

Bibliography. — The  bibliography  of  woman 
suffrage,  aside  from  a  vast  number  of  speeches, 
essays,  and  fugitive  papers,  is  very  small.  "  The 
History  of  Woman  Suffrage,"  in  8  large  oc- 
tavo volumes,  edited  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton. Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  Matilda  Joslyn 
Gage  (1881-'87),  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  but 
ill-arranged  information.  "  Massachusetts  in  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Movement,"  by  Mrs.  Harriet 
II.  Robinson  (1881),  is  authority  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  "  Woman  and  her  Era,"  by 
Eliza  W.  Farnham  (1802),  and  '*  Woman  in  Amer- 
ica." by  Maria  J.  Mcintosh  (1856),  are  general 
contributions  to  the  subject.  A  number  of  valu- 
able pamphlets  have  been  published  by  Hamilton 
Willcox,  for  years  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  New  York  Woman  Suffrage 
party,  who  has  made  a  specialtv  of  the  collection 
of  facts  bearing  on  suffrage,  these  pamphlets, 
especially  "  Fifty  Reasons  against  Woman's  Dis- 


f ranch isement,"  "Woman's  Common- Law  Right 
to  Vote"  (1885),  and  "Freedom's  Conquests" 
(1889),  contain  information  otherwise  almost  in- 
accessible. The  pamphlet  "  Who  were  Voters  in 
the  Early  History  of  this  Country  "  (1888),  by  ex- 
Judge  Charles  B.  Waite.  contains  some  little- 
known  facts  of  early  American  history. 

In  England.  Mary  Wollstonecraft's"  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Women  "  (1790),  Alexan- 
der's "History  of  W'omen,"  John  Stuart  Mill 
"  On  the  Subjection  of  Women  "  (1809).  and  in 
Lecky's"  History  of  European  Morals"  (1858), 
a  chapter  on  "The  Position  of  Women,"  are 
among  the  causes  that  led  to,  or  the  works 
which  sustained,  the  movement. 

Periodical  Literature. — Many  journals  have 
at  various  times  been  started  in  the  interest  of 
woman's  suffrage.  The  first  w^as  "  The  Una,"  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  followed  by  the  "  Pioneer  and 
Woman's  Advocate,"  of  Providence,  the  "  Revolu- 
tion," of  New  York,  the  "Woman's  Advocate,"  of 
Philadelphia,  the  "  Pioneer,"  of  San  Francisco, 
the  "  Woman's  Advocate,"  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
"L'Am^rique,"  of  Chicago,  and  "Die'Neue  Zeit," 
of  New  York.  "  The  Woman's  Journal,"  of  Boston, 
weekly,  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  woman  suffrage 
journals.  "  The  New  Northwest,"  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  the  "  Golden  Dawn,"  San  Francisco, "  Wom- 
an's Words,"  Philadelphia,  were  started  be- 
tween 1870  and  1877.  The  "  Woman's  Tribune," 
Beatrice,  Neb.,  an  8-page  weekly,  is  the  organ 
of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 
"Woman's  Exponent,"  Salt  Lake  City,  semi- 
monthly. The  "Woman's  Chronicle,"  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  weekly;  the  "Woman's  News."  In- 
dianapolis, semimonthly ;  the  "  Queen  Bee,** 
Denver,  Col.,  weekly;  "Justitia,"  Chicago, 
monthly;  the  " Question,"  Chicago, weekly ;  the 
"  Woman's  Standard,"  Des  Moines,  weekly, 
organ  of  the  Iowa  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion ;  the  "  Fortschritt,"  New  York,  weekly,  date 
from  a  later  period.  In  England  there  are  the 
"  English  Woman's  Review,"  a  monthly  of  stand- 
ing and  authority;  the  "Woman's  Gazette*'; 
"  Woman's  Suffrage  Journal,"  weekly ;  and  the 
"  Victoria  Magazine,"  monthly.  The  •*  Woman's 
Pennv  Paper,"  daily,  just  started  in  London, 
promises  well.  France  has  "Le  Droit  des 
Femmes"  and  "La  Citoyenne";  Geneva. 
"  L'Esperance  " ;  Rome,  "  La  Rassegna  degli 
Interessi  Feminili " ;  and  Venice,  "  La  Donna." 
Germany,  Spain,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands 
have  woman-suffrage  journals ;  Lima,  Peru,  has 
"El  Alborada":  Bucharest,  the  "Dekebalos"; 
Constantinople,  the  "Enridik6";  and  Bengal, 
the  "  Bengalee  Magazine." 

WOOLSON,  CONSTANCE  FEMMORE, 
an  American  novelist,  bom  in  Claremont,  N.  H., 
March  5,  1838 :  died  in  Venice,  Italy,  Jan.  24, 
1894.  Her  birthplace  is  a  factory  village  on 
Sugar  river,  which  runs  a  brief  course  from 
Sunapee  lake  to  the  Connecticut.  Her  paternal 
grandfather  esUblished  an  iron  foundry  here, 
and  her  father,  Charles  Jarvis  Woolson,  after 
several  journalistic  experiences,  including  the 
ownership  and  editorship  of  "The  New  Eng- 
land Palladium  "  in  Boston,  succeeded  to  the 
foundry  business  of  the  elder  Woolson.  Charles 
Jarvis  Woolson  married  Miss  Hannah  Coo|ier 
Poraeroy,  of  Cooperstown,  a  niece  of  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  and  in  this  way  Miss  Woolson 
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was  a  grandniece  of  the  novelist.  Her  mother, 
as  may  be  supposed,  was  a  woman  of  refinement 
and  strong  literary  tastes,  and  Mr.  Woolson 
himself  was  not  her  inferior  in  mental  qualities, 
heing  noted  us  a  fine  conversationist.  The 
family  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  while  Con- 
stance was  still  a  child,  her  father's  business 
interests  being  centered  there.  He  l)ecame  fa- 
mous as  a  maim  fact  urer  of  stoves,  and  is  said  to 
have  prospered  in  spite  of  many  reverses  from 
fires  and  dishonest  partners.  Constance  was 
educated  at  a  Cleveland  young  ladies'  seminary, 
and  at  the  famous  French  school  of  Madame 
Chegaray  in  New  York.  She  received  a  thor- 
ough and  altogether  conventional  education  in 
the  studies  of  the  day.  Her  summers  were 
chiefly  spent,  while  she  was  a  girl,  on  the  island 
of  Mackinac,  in  the  straits  connecting  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan,  and  in  this  way  her  fa- 
miliarity with  the  wilder  aspects  of  that  region 
was  obtained.    She  often,  also,  accompanied  her 
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father  on  driving  trips  for  business  or  pleasure 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  throusjh  the 
farming  districts  of  the  Western  Reserve,  and 
up  and  down  the  Ohio  valley,  until  she  knew 
I  he  whole  region  that  includes  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Central  States.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend 
she  wrote:  "Although  I  was  bom  in  New 
Hampshire,  although  my  father  was  a  New 
Hampshire  man  and  my  mother  a  New  York 
woman,  1  am  supposed  to  belong  to  *Ohio.\  .  . 
I  have  walked  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
driven  all  through  the  *coal  country*  and  the 
*  corn  country  *  with  my  father ;  I  know  all  the 
hills,  and  dales,  and  rivers;  I  have  sailed  up 
and  down  the  Ohio ;  have  been  to  the  harvest 


fields,  and  even  helped  ;  have  gathered  the 
apples,  and  been  to  State  fail's.**  There  is  an 
interesting  description  of  Madame  Chegaray 
and  life  at  the  old  French  school  in  Miss 
Woolson's  *'  Anne.'*  Returning  from  school, 
she  became  a  strong  partisan  of  the  National 
Government  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  more 
powerfully  affected  by  this  episode  than  by 
any  other  experience  of  her  life.  Some  year?; 
afterward  this  feeling  found  expression  in  a 
long  poem,  "  Two  Women,**  published  in  "  Ap- 
pletons'  Journal**  in  1877,  and  afterward  in 
book  form.  It  is  a  story  of  a  Northern  and  a 
Southern  girl  who  meet  on  a  train  on  their  way  to 
nurse  a  wounded  officer  who  has  loved  them  both 
and  who  dies.  Although  '*  Two  Women  **  was 
highly  commended  by  the  press.  Miss  Woolson 
was  not  encouraged  to  continue  work  as  a  poet. 

She  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Episcopal 
faith,  and  had  written  considerably  for  period- 
icals of  that  denomination  when  her  lather's 
death,  in  1869,  broke  up  the  family  home  in 
Cleveland  and  urged  her  to  serious  pursuits. 
Through  her  brother-in-law,  George  S.  Benedict, 
son  of  the  editor  of  the  Cleveland  "  Herald,'*  she 
was  introduced  to  several  New  York  publishers. 
Her  first  story  in  a  secular  periodical  was  '*  The 
Happy  Valley,**  which  appeared  in  "  Harper's 
Monthly"  for  1870.  This  was  followed  by  nu- 
merous stories,  descriptive  articles,  and  short 
poems  in  that  magazine  and  in  "  Appletons* 
Journal,**  and  she  soon  became  prominent  as  an 
author.  By  advice  of  her  publishers.  Miss  Wool- 
son  wrote  over  her  full  name,  and  her  relation- 
ship to  Cooper  was  duly  set  forth  ;  but  while  this 
was  helpful  at  first,  there  was  little  need  of  it 
afterward.  Besides  her  purely  creative  work. 
Miss  Woolson  wrote  many  descriptive  articles, 
some  of  them  in  the  guise  of  stories,  and  some  of 
them  plain  descriptions  of  the  places  that  she  vis- 
ited. Among  the  earliest  of  these  were  "  The 
Haunted  Lake '*  (Otsego),  devoted  to  Cooper  and 
his  home,  and  "  The  Ancient  City  **  (St.  Augus- 
tine), both  printed  in  the  seventies.  "  Corfu  and 
the  Ionian  Sea'*  appeared  in  "  Harper's  "  as  late 
as  1892.  Scarcely  any  of  this  work  was  collected 
in  book  form,  and  the  40  or  50  short  poems  that 
the  author  contributed  to  periodicals  have  never 
been  brought  together. 

Miss  Woolson  s  first  volume  of  selected  stories, 
"  Castle  Nowhere :  Lake  Country  Sketches,**  ap- 
peared in  1875.  They  all  relate  to  the  region  of 
the  Gre^t  Lakes,  and  include  "The  Lady  of  Little 
Fishing,**  which  has  been  called  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  her  short  stories.  Meanwhile  her 
mother*s  failing  health  necessitated  a  trip  to 
Florida,  where  she  went  in  the  autumn  of  1873. 
She  made  her  winter  home  at  St.  Augustine  and 
on  an  island  in  St.  John's  river  for  the  five  suc- 
ceeding years,  spending  her  summers  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  later  with  her 
relatives  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  She  cared  little 
for  the  fashionable  life  of  St.  Augustine  in  spite 
of  her  familiarity  with  society  and  its  ways,  but 
devoted  herself  to  boating  and  other  outdoor 
amusements.  Even  at  this  time  her  hearing 
had  become  more  than  ordinarily  defective,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  woman  this  invariably  brings 
something  of  isolation.  This  long  sojourn  in 
the  South  was  productive  of  immediate  literary 
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results  in  the  shape  of  a  number  of  short  stories 
and  sketches  of  life  in  that  district,  and  the 
scenes  of  all  her  novels  except  *'Anne"  are 
chiefly  laid  in  the  same  region.  A  collection  of 
stories  entitled  ** Rodman  the  Keeper:  Southern 
Sketches  "  appeared  in  1880. 

The  death  of  Miss  Woolson's  mother,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1879,  caused  a  complete  change  in  her 
plan's,  and  the  same  year  she  sailed  for  England. 
The  serial  publication  of  her  first  novel,  "  Anne," 
began  in  "Harper's"  this  year  also.  She  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  three  years  to  its  writ- 
ing, from  1875  to  1878,  and  it  remains  her 
masterpiece.  It  was  brought  out  in  book  form 
in  1882,  and  placed  her  at  once  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  writers.  Miss  Wool  son  con- 
sidered the  works  of  Charlotte  Brontg,  George 
Eliot,  George  Sand,  Charles  Dickens,  and  after 
them  these  of  Bret  Harte,  to  have  had  the  most 
influence  in  shaping  her  literary  style.  She  also 
read  Daudet,  and  as  many  more  of  the  modem 
French  novelists  as  she  could  obtain.  At  the 
same  time  she  remained  intensely  American. 
All  her  novels  deal  with  the  life  and  adventures 
of  Americans  in  their  own  country,  though  of 
widely  differing  types  and  in  widely  separated 
districts.  They  were  all  written  in  Europe, 
with  one  exception,  as  Miss  Woolson  did  not  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  save  for  a  single  short 
visit,  after  1879.  Her  winters  were  passed 
chiefly  at  Florence,  Rome,  Sorrento,  and  Venice, 
at  which  places  she  established  successive  homes. 
At  Rome,  in  1881  and  afterward,  she  occupied  a 
sort  of  "  Hilda's  Tower,"  with  a  vine-covered  roof 
logffia  looking  out  over  the  Carapagna  and  to 
Soracte.  Her  next  home,  at  Venice,  was  on  the 
third  floor  of  an  old  Italian  palace.  In  1887  she 
rented  the  Villa  Brichieri,  just  outside  the 
Roman  gate  of  Florence,  the  same  locality  that 
is  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Browning's  **  Aurora 
Leigh  " — 

I  found  a  house  at  Florence  on  the  hill 
Of  Bellosguwdo— 

and  where  Hawthorne  wrote  "The  Marble 
Faun."  At  Florence  she  became  acquainted  with 
Miss  Violet  Paget  (Vernon  Lee),  Miss  A.  Mary 
F,  Robinson,  and  many  other  literary  residents 
and  visitors.  She  remained  there  until  the  au- 
tumn of  1891,  when,  after  a  winter  in  Oxford, 
England,  she  again  removed  to  the  apartments 
in  Venice,  where  she  died.  Her  summers  during 
this  period  were  chiefly  passed  at  resoiis  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  with  an  occasional 
trip  to  England.  It  was  her  declared  intention 
to  return  to  the  United  States  permanently, 
establishing  a  winter  home  in  Florida  and  a 
summer  home  at  Cooperstown,  but  this  intention 
wjis  never  carried  out,  nor  does  it  seem  likely 
that  it  would  have  been  if  she  had  lived  longer. 
Miss  Woolson  was  accustomed  to  say  that  she 
had  lived  her  life  before  going  abroad,  and  she 
appeared  contented  to  pass  her  time  quietly  in 
foreign  cities,  closely  occupied  with  her  literary 
work,  on  which  she  was  largely  dependent  for 
her  income. 

"  Anne  "  was  followed  by  "  For  the  Maior  " 
(1883) ;  "  East  Angels  "  (1886) ;  "  Jupiter  Lights  " 
(1890) ;  and  "  Horace  Chase  "  (1894).  The  quali- 
ties of  self-reliance  and  independence  were  espe- 
cially prominent  in  Miss  Woolson's  character, 
although  hidden  beneath  a  charming  personality. 


She  was  conservative  as  to  woman's  position  in 
the  world,  believing  that  she  should  have  per- 
fect liberty  in  her  **  allotted  space." 

Miss  Woolson's  position  in  literature  is  among 
the  realists,  with  a  strong  reservation  as  to  the 
present  interpretation  of  the  word.  She  thought 
Turgenieff  the  greatest  novelist  of  the  period, 
but  she  found  the  field  of  fiction  too  wide,  with 
the  enormous  production  of  French,  Russian, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  even  Norwegian  writers, 
to  be  much  of  a  partisan  about  anything,  and 
believed  there  was  something  good  in  alK  In 
regard  to  latter-day  **  realism,'^  she  expressed 
herself  very  plainly  in  a  letter  to  the  writer: 
"  As  to  being  a  *  realist '  (I  mean  my  being  one). 
I  meant  that  all  I  write  is  founded,  and  intended 
to  be  founded,  upon  actual  realities;  I  have  no 
interest  in  anything  else.  But  I  contend  that 
real  every-dav  life  shows  us  not  infrequently 
very  noble  characters— the  noblest.  1  myself 
have  known  such,  and  if  any  one  else  has  not.  [ 
can  only  say  that  I  am  sori^'  for  him  (or  her) ; 
it  does  not  do  away  with  my  better  fortune. 
Nine  men  out  of  ten  whom  we  meet  are  com- 
monplace. Very  likely.  But  if  ten  in  a  hundred 
are  not,  a  description  of  one  of  these  ten  is  as 

*  real '  a  thing  as  a  description  of  the  nine  who 
are   commonplace.     I   can   not   admit   that    a 

*  realistic '  story  should  mean  one  that  is  limited 
to  commonplace  people,  or  to  the  brutal,  or 
the  vile."  JVliss  Woolson^s  literary  effort  was 
chiefly  exerted  while  abroad  upon  her  novels. 
The  short  stories  printed  dunng  that  time, 
mostly  recounting  the  experiences  of  Americans 
in  Europe,  while  carefully  written,  do  not  show 
the  freshness  and  literary  skill  that  character- 
ized her  tales  of  the  lake  region  and  the  South. 
These  later  stories  have  not  yet  been  published 
in  book  form.  So  many  reports  have  been  cir- 
culated concerning  the 'manner  in  which  Miss 
Woolson  met  her  death,  that  an  authoritative  ac- 
count by  her  niece,  who  was  at  Venice  at  the 
time,  may  be  inserted :  "  Aunt  Constance  had 
severe  influenza  (grip),  which  resulted,  as  it 
often  does,  in  high  fever.  The  night  nurse  left 
her  for  a  moment  for  something  which  was 
needed.  During  her  short  absence,  in  a  sudden 
access  of  delirium,  she  arose  from  her  bed,  and, 
while  apparently  wandering  about  the  room,  fell 
through  the  open  window  to  the  street  below. 
She  was  picked  up  immediately,  and  lived  a 
short  time,  but  never  regained  consciousness." 

WYOMING,  a  Northwestern  State,  admitted 
to  the  Union  July  10,  1890 ;  area,  97,890  square 
miles.  Population  in  1890,  60,705.  Capital, 
Cheyenne, 

GoTemment.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  J.  E.  Osborne, 
Populist;  Secretary  of  State,  Amos  W.  Barber; 
Auditor  and  Insurance  Commissioner,  Charles 
W.  Burdick;  Treasurer,  Otto  Grumm;  Attor- 
ney-General, Charles  N.  Potter ;  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, F.  A.  Stitzer;  Chief  Justice,  H.V.S.Groe8- 
beck ;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  R.  H.  Re- 
path  ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  S. 
T.  Farwetl ;  State  Engineer,  Elwood  Mead. 

Finances.— The  Auditor's  report  gives  the 
following  information  as  to  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  State  :  Balance  in  the  treasury,  Sept. 
30,  1893,  $107,090.82 :  money  from  all  sources 
received  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1894, 
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$237,626.10;  total  disbarsements  during  same 
period,  $196,381.76;  balance  in  treasury,  Sept. 
80,  1894,  $148,335.16.  The  balances  in  all  ap- 
propriations, Sept.  30,  1893,  amounted  to  $174,- 
178.87;  there  was  expended  during  the  year 
$102,097.91 ;  and  there  remained  a  balance, 
Sept.  30,  1894,  of  $72,080.96. 

The  following  memorandum  is  made  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  the 
Capitol  building  at  Cheyenne  for  the  two  years 
ending  Sept.  30, 1894.  The  total  receipts  were 
$15,901.93  ;  total  expenditures,  $12,655.35,  be- 
ing an  annual  expenditure  of  $6,332.67. 

The  expense  of  the  construction  of  public  build- 
ing for  the  past  ten  years  was  $546,567 ;  of  this 
amount  $50,724.31  was  expended  in  1894,  and 
$3,987.39  in  1893. 

The  report  of  the  certificates  of  indebtedness 
outstanding  shows :  Certificates  outstanding 
Sept.  30,  1893,  $8,555.68 ;  issued  during  the  fis- 
cal year,  $10,085.57 ;  paid  and  canceled  during 
the  fiscal  year.  $12,514.42;  outstanding  Sept.  30, 
1894,  $6,126.43. 

Taluation. — In  1893  the  total  assessed  valua- 
tion of  taxable  property  was  $32,356,801,  and  in 
1894  it  was  $29,198,041.20. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  actual  value  of  prop- 
erty will  approximate  $100,000,000. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  tax  levy 
for  State  purposes  shall  not  exceed  4  mills  on 
the  dollar,  except  for  the  support  of  State  insti- 
tutions, the  payment  of  the  State  debt  and  in- 
terest thereon.  For  countv  revenue  the  tax  is 
limited  to  12  mills  for  all  purposes,  including 
payment  of  public  debt.  An  additional  tax 
of  $2  is  levied  for  schools  on  all  persons  be- 
tween twenty-one  and  fifty  years  of  age.  All 
incorporated  cities  or  towns  are  limited  to  8 
mills  on  the  dollar.  Several  counties  have  made 
their  tax  rate  greater  than  is  allowed.  The 
State  tax  for  1894  was  levied  at  the  rate  of  5'85 
mills,  or  58i  cents  on  $100.  It  amounted  to  $170,- 
808.54.  In  1893  the  State  tax  levy  was  at  the  rate 
of  6*6  mills.  The  total  average  levy  of  26  mills 
in  1893  produced  a  revenue  of  $851,276.82.  Nine 
counties  are  in  arrears  for  taxes  to  the  total 
amount  of  $13,826.26. 

Banks. — An  abstract  of  the  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  3  State  and  4  private  banks, 
Sept.  29,  1894,  shows  their  resources  as  $764,- 
597.40.  The  individual  deposits  were  $237,658.- 
53;  loans  and  discounts,  $536,199.08. 

Live  Stock. — The  number  of  horses  is  esti- 
mated, for  1894,  at  71,283;  mules  and  asses, 
1,532;  sheep  and  goats,  881,695;  cattle,  334,- 
724,  at  an  average  value  of  $10.33  per  head. 
It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  cattle  assessed 
does  not  represent,  by  a  large  fraction,  the  ac- 
tual number  in  Wyoming.  The  live-stock  in- 
dustry represents  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
entire  wealth  of  the  State. 

State  Lands. — The  biennial  report  of  the 
Board  of  Land  Commissioners  states  that  grants 
of  the  land  given  to  Wyoming  by  the  General 
Government  aggregating  4.042,0 11 '34  acres  have 
been  made  to  the  various  State  institutions.  Of 
this  amount,  3.657,630*01  acres  have  been  select- 
ed, and  241,638*73  acres  have  l)een  certified  by 
the  General  Land  Office.  The  number  of  acres 
leased  is  303,946*62,  770  acres  have  been  sold, 
and  2,478  acres  have  been  deeded  for  right  of 


way.  The  State  does  not  permit  the  selling  of 
any  State  land  at  less  than  $10  an  acre.  The 
cash  statement  as  to  the  land  income  of  the 
various  funds  gives  the  following  totals;  Bal- 
ances, Sept.  30,  1892,  $21,868.69;  received  to 
Sept.  30,  1894,  $35,344.21 ;  balances,  Sept.  30, 
1894,  $57,212.30. 

Education. — The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  in  his  report  for  the  two  years  end- 
ing Sept.  30,  1894,  gives  the  total  number  of  eii- 
roUed  pupils  during  the  past  year  as  10,310,  and 
the  amount  expended  as  $215,479.61.  In  1893 
there  were  enrolled  9,933  pupils  and  424  teat?h- 
ers.  There  was  expended  for  buildings  at  the 
close  of  1893  a  total  of  $380,073.86,  on  which 
there  is  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $192,707.58. 
In  the  Common-school-land  Income  fund  there 
is  now  $24,702.63. 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  State  University,  Nov.  1, 
1894,  was  $18,213.84.  The  amount  expended 
during  four  years  on  the  experimental  farms  of 
the  State  has  been  $38,932.22,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Laramie,  $6,782.22;  Lander,  $7,050; 
Saratoga,  $4,600;  Sheridan,  $7,000;  Sundance, 
$6,650;  and  Wheatland,  $6,850.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  was  spent  $25,561.45  for  salaries  of 
scientific  workers,  apparatus,  printing  materials, 
and  incidentals,  malcing  the  total  expenditures 
for  four  years  $64,493. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  university 
as  to  the  amount  received  under  act  of  Con- 
gress gives  the  following  figures :  Available  for 
year  ending  June  30, 1894,  $22.253.62 ;  disburse- 
ments for  instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic 
arts,  English  language,  mathematical  science, 
physical  science,  and  economic  science,  $20,- 
478.89;  balance,  July  1,1894,  $1,774.73.  The 
State  gave  to  the  university  during  the  year 
$3,797.08.  The  statement  of  the  Agricultural- 
experiment  fund  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1894,  gives  as  the  amount  of  cash  expended 
$15,263.27;  of  which  $15,000  was  received  from 
the  United  States,  and  $263.27  from  the  sale  of 
crops  from  farms. 

Cliarities.— For  the  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  at  Evanston,  an  expenditure  of  $10,- 
812.06  was  made  during  the  year.  The  daily 
per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  patients  was 
66-28  cents,  20  per  cent,  less  than  in  1892. 
There  was  an  average  attendance  of  45  patients, 
the  whole  number  under  treatment  being  61. 
The  hospital  has  accommodations  for  100. 

The  Legislature  of  1891  passed  an  act  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  for  min- 
ers. By  popular  vote  this  hospital  was  located 
at  Rock  Springs,  and  in  1893  the  Legislature  ap- 
propriated $25,000  for  its  construction.  It  w*is 
opened  Oct.  1,  1894.  The  building  is  of  stone, 
35  by  78  feet ;  the  two  wings,  45  by  54,  are  not 
completed.  The  total  amount  ex{)ended  is  $24.- 
267.58,  and  it  is  estimated  that  $10,900  will  be 
needed  to  complete  the  building,  and  $15,900  to 
maintain  it  for  two  years.  The  hospital  is 
partly  self-sustaining,  as  all  miners  wno  can 
afford  to  do  so  pay  $6  a  week,  and  other  persons 
who  are  able  $10  a  week.  A  levy  of  one  quarter 
of  a  mill,  erjuivalent  to  $7,000,  was  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  hospital  for  1894.  A  dona- 
tion of  30.000  acres  of  land  has  also  been  made 
to  this  institution. 
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The  census  of  1890  reports  the  number  of  deaf 
and  dumb  in  Wvoming  as  16,  and  the  number 
of  blind  as  7.  I'he  State  Asylum  at  Cheyenne 
for  the  care  of  these  unfortunates  is  not  m  op- 
eration, and  only  2  of  them  take  advantage  of 
the  statutory  provision  for  their  maintenance 
and  education.  These  are  maintained  at  the 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
Blind,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $250  joer  capita. 

The  juvenile  delinquents  of  the  State  are  sent 
to  industrial  schools  in  Colorado,  where,  during 
1894,  5  boys  were  maintained  at  a  cost  of  $3.60 
each  a  week,  and  2  girls  at  a  cost  of  $3.50. 

The  State  poor  farm,  in  Fremont  County,  has 
been  abandoned,  there  being  no  permanent  class 
of  paupers  in  Wyoming.  The  county  hospital 
at  Cheyenne  and  several  private  hospitals  are  the 
only  places  where  the  poor  are  cared  for  at  the 
expense  of  the  counties. 

Laramie  Penitentiary.— This  prison  was 
given  by  the  General  Government  to  Wyoming 
on  its  admission  as  a  State.  It  has  a  capacity 
for  150  convicts,  and  over  $100,000  has  been  ex- 
pended on  its  construction  and  repair.  During 
1894  106  prisoners  were  confined  at  Laramie,  and 
7  at  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary,  under  a  con- 
tract made  before  Wyoming  owned  a  prison. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  entered  into  a  con- 
tract in  1891,  for  fifteen  years,  that  all  prisoners 
of  the  State  should  be  kept  in  Wyoming  peni- 
tentiaries at  45  cents  a  oay,  or  50  cents  when 
the  numljer  is  less  than  100.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement all  convicts  are  now  sent  to  Laramie. 
The  total  amount  expended  on  the  Rawlins 
penitentiary  has  been  $56,875.35,  but  the  prison 
IS  far  from  complete. 

Corporations.— The  Secretary  of  State  re- 
ports that  the  number  of  instruments  relating 
to  corporations  file<l  since  the  admission  of 
Wyommg  as  a  State  has  been  744.  The  number 
of  corporations  created  under  State  laws  during 
the  same  period  was  347,  of  which  304  are  for 
business  and  profit,  and  43  are  religious,  fra- 
ternal, or  educational. 

Insurance.— The  report  of  the  Auditor  as 
ex-officio  Insurance  Commissioner  shows  that 
$6,000,000  of  life  insurance  is  carried  by  citizens 
of  the  State,  on  which  an  annual  premium  of 
$133,000  is  paid,  while  $3,000,000  is  carried  in 
the  assessment  companies.    The  47  fire  insurance 


companies  represented  in  Wyoming  wrote  insur- 
ance in  1893  to  the  amount  of  $6,500,000,  in 
which  $128,000  were  paid  as  premiums.  Losses 
amounting  to  $72,632  were  incurred,  and  lasses 
to  the  amount  of  $59,000  were  paid. 

Fish  Hatchery.— The  appropriation  of  $7,40(1 
made  by  the  last  Ijcgislative  Assembly  has  en- 
abled the  Fish  Commissioner  during  the  past 
two  years  to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  hat<-h- 
ery  and  enlarge  the  buildings.  Over  1,000,000 
fish  have  been  distributed  during  this  period 
throughout  the  streams  and  lakes. 

Mining. — The  mineral  resouives,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  coal,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
developed.  The  total  production  of  coal  in  short 
tons  during  the  year  was  2,202,000  tons,  having 
a  market  value  of  over  $3,060,978,  and  the  num- 
ber of  miners  employed  was  3,458. 

Census  Statistics. — The  statistics  of  manu- 
factures in-  Wyoming,  as  given  in  the  Census 
Bureau  reports  dated  Feb.  20,  1894,  give  the 
number  of  establishments  as  190;  value  of  land, 
$146,369;  buildings,  $209,721;  machinery,  etc.. 
$455,748;  live  assets,  $599,346;  average  number 
of  employees.  $1,144 ;  total  wages,  $878,646 :  <*ost 
of  materials  used,  $1,084.432 ;  value  of  products, 
including  receipts  from  custom  work  and  repair- 
ing^ $2,367,601. 

FoliticaL — At  the  November  election  the  en- 
tire Republican  ticket  was  successful.  The  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor,  W.  A.  Kichards. 
received  a  majority  of  1,008  votes  over  the  com- 
bined votes  for  his  two  competitors — Holliday, 
Democrat,  and  Tidball,  Ptmulist.  The  new  Leg- 
islature stands :  Senate — Kepublicans  14,  Demo- 
crats 4;  House — Republicans  34,  Democrats  2, 
Populists  1.  Miss  Estelle  Reel  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, which  makes  her,  ex-officio^  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform, 
and  of  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners. 
For  the  past  four  years  Miss  Reel  has  been  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  in  Lai-amie  County.  In 
Wyoming  there  are  367  teachers,  300  of  whom 
are  women,  and  12  county  superintendents,  11  of 
whom  are  women. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  second  State  Legis- 
lature to  elect  a  successor  to  Senator  Francis  E. 
Warren,  Wyoming  has  been  represented  by  but 
one  Senator  since  March  4,  1893. 
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Adrain,  G.  B.,  obit.,  iii,  681. 

Adulterations  of  Food,  iv,  2;  vi, 
81,  407,  528,  689 ;  ix^  1 ;  test  for 
glucose  In  sugar,  viii,  112;  laws 
concerning,  ix,  8. 

Advancement  of  Science,  Associa- 
tions for,  in  every  volume  after 
viii. 

Advent  Christian  Church,  v,  2.  See 
Adventists. 

Advcntists,  i,  5;  ii,  8;  iii,  1;  iv, 
5;  vi,  1 ;  a  prophetess,  ii,  4;  iv, 
5 ;  ditferenoes  between  Seventh- 
Day,  and  Seventh-Day  Baptists, 
iii,  49 ;  faith,  vi,  1 ;  xi,  2 ;  xii,  8 ; 
history,  xi,  2;  Sabbath  question, 
iiij  4 ;  xiii,  5 ;  xiv,  8 ;  xviii,  4. 

^olian  Harp,  the,  x,  607. 

iBolian  Or^an,  the,  x,  618. 

Aerial  Navigation,  vi,  648 :  ix,  72. 

Afirial  Transportation,  beo  Tei- 
pherajfc,  vhi,  679. 

Amrmation.    See  Oaths. 

Afghanistan,  in  every  volume  ex- 
cept vii  and  viii ;  xii,  4 ;  maps,  i, 
7;  iii,  8;  iv,  8,  18;  v,  5;  vin,  1; 
X,  8 ;  map  of  Cabul,  iv,  18 ;  map 
of  Caudanar,  v.  7 ;  frontier  ques- 
tion, ix,  6, 406,  718 ;  x,  1.  2,  16 ; 
xi,  4;  Russian  and  British  em- 
bassies to,  i,  6 ;  views  of  l^abul 
and  Herat,  ii,  5,  6 ;  x,  1 ;  nego- 
tiations with  Russia,  ii,  6,  6; 
with  the  Indian  Government, 
iii,  4 ;  view  of  Caudahar,  iii,  6 ; 
of  Lasgird,  ix,  5 ;  towers  of  ref- 
uge in,  ix,  7 :  Zhob  valley  expe- 
dition, Lx,  7;  stratefl^o  railroad 
in,ix,6;  x,  12, 13;  xii,  6;  map  of 
neutral  territorj',  x,  8 ;  Russian 
advance,  x,  6 ;  xi,  5 ;  the  disputed 
district,  x,  6 ;  Herat,  x,  7 ;  Pcnj- 
deh  affair,  x,  8 ;  battle,  x,  9 ;  the 
Durbar  at  Kawal  Pindi,  x,  12; 
the  Hindus,  x.  14;  the  great 
powers,  X,  15 ;  illustration,  junc- 
tion of  the  Murghab  and  Kushk, 
X,  17 ;  submission  of  Vukhan  to 
Russia,  xi,  5 ;  revoltj  xi,  5 ;  trans- 
Caspian  railway,  xi,  0;   xii,  6 
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Ohilzal  revolt,  xii,  5;  Russian 
occupation  of  Kerki,  xii,  7,  8u8 ; 
new  all^  for  Bussia,  xii,  7 ;  re- 
bellion in,  xvii,  2. 

AfjBrhans,  descent  claimed  by,  ii,  4 ; 
tribes  of,  v,  3. 

Aft?ban  War,  the,  see  AfjE^hanistan 
in  vols,  ill  to  x;  effect  m  India, 
iii,  487 ;  iv,491 ;  meeting  in  Lon- 
don, iv,  494;  discussea  in  Par- 
liament, V,  880,  887,  848;  vi, 
362 ;  Rui«sian  corre«|)ondence,  vi, 
R)0;  cost  of,  v,  886;  effect  in 
Persia,  v,  622 ;  chanj^e  in  Hrit- 
ish  policy,  vi,  2 ;  wittidrawal  of 
British  troops,  vi,  869;  neutral 
territory,  x,  8 ;  Afjyrhan  boundary', 
X,  2,  4 ;  xii,  8^  30J ;  map,  x,  8, 
497 ;  history  ot  the  question,  ix, 
4;  X,  1 ;  negotation,  xii,  8. 

Africa,  i,  8 ;  ii,  7  ;  iii,  7 ;  iv,  14 ;  v. 
9 ;  vi,  4 ;  dispute  of  England  and 
Germany  in,  ix,  862-865 ;  x,  11 », 
895,  415,  459;  French  annexa- 
tion in  eastern,  ix,  389;  Italian, 
X,  504:  xii,  804;  Portuguese 
claims  in,  xi,  871 ;  French,  xi, 
874;  religious  institutions  in,  x, 
31 6.  And  see  articles  Cape  Col- 
ony, Congo  Free  State,  and  East 
Africa. 

Africa,  Central,  exploration  of,  see 
Geographical,  etc.,  in  every  vol- 
ume, and  ix.  165,  171 :  treatment 
of  travelers  in,  iv,  401,  402,  406, 
407 :  customs,  iv,  408,  404 ;  ex- 
termination of  a  tribe,  iv,  407; 
interior  sea,  ix,  816 ;  map  of,  xiv, 
849 :  southern,  map  of,  xiii,  128 ; 
exploration,  with  map,  xviii, 
836. 

African  migration,  xix,  4. 

Afridis,  hostilities  by,  ii,  894. 

Afrikander  Bond,  the,  x.  185. 

Aprar,  F.  L.  C,  obit.,  xvi,  668. 

Agariciiie,  vii,  88. 

Aja^siz  glacier,  ix,  85. 

AgassJz,  L.,  glacier  theory,  x,  407. 

A^'ates,  ix,  790 ;  Brazilian,  ix,  790. 

Aifiar,  Antonio  Augusto,  obit, 
xii,  667. 

Ajrnew,  C.  K..  sketch,  xiii,  621. 

Ajfncw^  D.  H,,  obit.,  xvii,  581. 

A'/nostic,  xiii,  7. 

Ai^op.  P.  K.,  obit.,  xvi,  668. 

Agouit,  Countess  a\  sketch,  i,  9. 

Agrarian  agitations  in  Wales,  xi, 
404 ;  in  Russia,  791 ;  in  Ger- 
many, xviii.  848. 

Agricultural  distinctions,  xiv,  728. 

Agricultural  wheel,  xi,  42. 

Agriculture,  i,  10;  ii,  8;  iii,  7;  v, 
10;  percentage  of  cultivated 
lands  in  variouH  countries^  ii,  S; 
<lepartment  of,  in  N.  C,  ii.  578 ; 
»ugar  in  Minn.,  ii,  523 ;  in  Miss., 
iii,  574 ;  wheat  weighing  and  in- 
spection, iv,  623;  fucilities  in 
>I.  C,  IV,  690;  decline  of,  in 
England,  vii,  1  ;  experiment 
station,  vii,  511 ;  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of,  CritAblisheJ,  xiii,  284: 
xiv,  217 ;  statistich,  xvi,  845.  And 
see  the  articles  on  the  States. 

Ahmed  el  Iledday,  ix,  299. 

Ahmed  el  Hoda,  ix,  299. 

Ahmed  Mukhtar  J^asha,  xii,  242. 

Ahmed  Vefyk  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  11. 

Ahn,  Prof.,  x,  191. 

Ahrens,  C.  D.,  ix.  517 

Ai^an,  J.,  obit.,  iii,  681. 


Aiffner,  Joseph,  obit.,  xi,  708. 

Aiken,  Charles  Augustus,  xvii,  581. 

Aiken,  David  W..  obit,  xii,  667. 

Aiken,  F.^  obit,  iii,  681. 

Aiken,  William,  obit.,  xii,  567. 

Ain  Quadis,  Kadesh-Bamea^  ix,  27. 

Ainnworth,  W.  H.,  obit,  vii,  644. 

AiixL,  Thomas,  sketch,  i,  14. 

Air-thermometer,  vii,  92. 

Airv,  G.  B.,  observations,  vi,  89; 
obit,  xvii,  588. 

Aizpuruz,  Geiij,  x,  179. 

Akerman,  A.  T.,  obit,  v,  687. 

Akerson,  Garret,  Jr.,  obit ^  ad,  708. 

Akhoond  of  Swat,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Akkas,  the,  vi,  4. 

Akmln,  inscribed  tablet  at,  xi,  29. 

Akron,  Ohio,  xvi,  146. 

Aksakoff,  Ivan  S.,  obit,  xi,  708. 

Aktnpa,  Xj  8,  10;  view  of,  17. 

Aktcna,  district  of,  x,  4,  8. 

Alabama,  government,  statistics, 
etc.,  in  every  volume;  Dejiart- 
roent  of  Agnculture,  viii,  2 ;  tax 
Uw,  viii,  2 ;  Treasurer  absconded, 
viii.  8 ;  lumber  industry,  ix,  7 ; 
coal  in,  ix,  7 ;  Confe<leratc  monu- 
ment in  Montgomery,  xi,  8 ;  view 
of  Capitol,  ii,  12 ;  pensions,  xi.x,  4. 

Alabama  claims,  the,  x,  486. 

Alameda,  Cal.,  xviii,  151. 

Alarcon,  P.  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  668. 

Alarms,  electric,  ix,  809. 

Alaska,  iv,  24;  map,iiv,£5;  peo- 
ple, V,  801 ;  need  of  government 
V,  648 ;  statistics,  vi,  9 ;  fur-seal 
industry,  vii,  6 ;  volcanoes,  viii, 
287 ;  Territorial  government,  ix, 
10:  X,  899, 766;  xi,  880,  826;  ex- 
pedition to,  xii,  814 ;  ^old  in,  xii, 
779 ;  xvii,  298 ;  boundary  of,  xiv, 
862;  XV.  865,  881. 

Alatorre.  Gen.,  x,  466. 

Albanian  Lea^rue,  the,  against  sur- 
render of  territory,  v,  687,  688 ; 
vi,  842 ;  opposition  to  Montene- 
gro, V,  642;  viii,  649;  map  of 
Albania,  i,  751 ;  disturDanoes  in, 
ix,  764;  x,  752. 

Albany,  I'apitol  at,  iv,  671 ;  vi, 
658 ;  vii,  614 ;  viii,  670^  675 ;  xi, 
159;  bi-centennial  of,  XI,  8 ;  stadt 
huis,  illustration^  xi,  8^  old  Dutch 
church,  illustration,  xi,  11 ;  fiafi^ 
illustration,  xi,  11 ;  water,  xix, 
778. 

Alberpcr,  F.  A.,  obit,  ii,  574. 

AU)cri,  E.,  obit,  iii,  649. 

AllKirt,  J.  S.,  obit,  v,  588. 

Albert,  Prince  ot*  Prussia,  made 
Regent  of  Brunswick,  x,  418. 

Albert,  Prince,  obit,  xvii,  588. 

Albert,  W.  J.,  obit,  iv,  692. 

Albert  Lake  circumnavigated,  i, 
881 ;  Stanley's  journey,  i,  888. 

Alberta,  viii,  81 ;  ix,  270. 

Albcrti,  C,  obit,  xv,  672. 

Albertis,  explorations  by^  i,  829. 

Albery,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  654. 

Alboni,  Marietta,  obit.,  xix,  608. 

Albrecht,  W.  E.,  sketch,  i,  18. 

Albuffira,  Due  de,  obit,  ii,  591. 

Albuminoids,  in  grain,  v,  92. 

Albnmose,  new  forms  of,  ix,  121. 

Alcohol,  test  for,  i,  97  ;  estimation 
of,  in  a  mixture,  ii,  92 ;  freczing- 
]X)int  of  mixtures,  vi,  10f>;  sta- 
tistics, iv.  24 ;  effect  of,  xii,  672. 

Alcorn,  J.  L.,  obit,  xix,  560. 

Alcott,  A.  B.,  sketch  and  port.,  xiii, 
10. 


Aloott,  L.  M.,  obit  and  port,  xiii, 
11. 

Alden,  Admiral  J.^  sketch,  ii,  18. 

Alden,  Joseph,  obit,  x,  645. 

Aldrioh,  Anne  R.,  obit,  xvii,  581. 

Aleko  Pasha,  sketch,  iv.  26 ;  x,  107. 

Alencar,  J.  M.  de,  obit.  IL  591. 

Alert,  the,  ix^  29 ;  x,  188,  89h. 

Alessandna,  illustration^  i,  418. 

Alexander  I,  of  Bulgaria,  sketch, 
iv,  26;  viii,  74;  x,  105  ^  *ey.. 
719,  727  €i  wff.,  752,  764;  de- 
thronement and  abdication  of,  xi, 
102. 

Alexander  II,  of  Russia,  sketches, 
ii,  18;  vi,  10;  assassination,  vi, 
795 ;  trial  of  assassins,  vi,  796. 

Alexander  III,  of  Russia,  accession, 
vi,  798:  port.,  V,  661;  corona- 
tion, viii,  704,  706 ;  sketch  and 
port,  xix,  6. 

Alexander  vl,  Pope,  x,  140. 

Alexander,  A.  J.,  ooit,  xii,  568. 

Alexander,  B.  S.,  obit,  iii,  631. 

Alexander,  E.  B.,  sketch,  vi,  9; 
xiii,  621. 

Alexander,  Grand  Duke  of  Buesia, 
obit.,  ii,  591. 

Alexander,  H.,  Jr.,  obit,  iii,  631. 

Alexander  Korageorgevitch,  obit., 
X,  666. 

Alexander  of  Batten  berg,  obit, 
xviii,  676. 

Alexander  of  Orange,  obit,  ix,  614. 

Alexander,  Samuel  D.,  obit,  xix, 
660. 

Alexander,  W.  L.,  obit.,  ix,  614. 

Alexandre,  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  616. 

Alexandria,  Anglo-French  squad- 
ron at,  vii,  242:  riots  in,  244: 
bombardment  or,  244;  x,  810; 
British  fleet  at,  vii,  568;  indem- 
nity commission,  viii,  297 ;  trials 
on  chai)^  of  burning,  298. 

Alexandria,  Va.,  xviii,  161. 

Alexandrine,  Grand  Duchess, obit , 
xvii,  584. 

Alexeyeff,  M.,  ix,  121. 

Alfalfa,  cultivation  of,  xi,  631. 

Alfaro,  Gen.  Eloy,  ix,  281. 

Alfonso  XII,  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate, V,  678 ;  insult  to,  in  France, 
viii,  897;  x,  141;  portrait,  viii, 
786;  obit.,  x,  656. 

Algae,  ix.  94. 

Algeria,  i,  9, 19;  map,  i,  19;  view 
of  Algiers^  20 ;  Frcnch  Govern- 
ment in,  li,  14;  shotts  of,  iii, 
725 ;  revolt,  iv,  27  :  govemment, 

V.  285;  incursions  from  Tunis 

VI,  811 ;  expropriation  of  lands, 
viii,  858;  ix,  836;  x,  881;  xii, 
298 ;  xiii,  863 ;  xiv,  848 ;  xv,  883 ; 
xvi^  818 ;  xvii,  289 ;  xviii,  828. 

Algol  system,  xviii,  44. 

Algoma.  ix,  266. 

Ali  bin  Said,  obit.,  xviii,  576. 

Alice,  Grand  Duchess  of  Hc«ae- 
Darmstadt,  sketch,  iii,  11. 

Ali-el-Din  Pasha,  x,  818. 

Alikhanotf,  Lieut-Col.,  x,  6,  7,  8, 
9 ;  sketch,  19. 

Alima  River,  discovery  of,  iv,  401. 

Alimentary  canal,  viii,  750. 

Alimonda,  G.,  obit,  xvi,  6«8, 

Alison,  Sir  A.,  in  Egypt,  and  por- 
trait, vii,  251. 

Alkali  Desert,  the,  iv,  840. 

Alkali  metals,  processes  for  reduc- 
tion of,  xi,  686. 

Alkalimetry,  indicators  for,  x,  164, 
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Alkalino  springs,  x,  596. 

Alluiloid,  volatile,  iv,  187:  Yege- 
table,  V,  89 ;  of  piturio,  vi,  98 ;  a 
Dew,  xi,  140, 

Allain-Targ^,  x,  876. 

Allnire,  James,  xii,  716. 

Allard,  Gen.  N.,  obit.,  ii,  591. 

Alicock.  Thomas,  obit.,  xvi,  608. 

Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  xi,  159;  wa- 
ter, xix,  778. 

Allen,  A.  H.,  experiment**,  vi,  94; 
x.  161. 

Allen,  G.  A.,  obil.,  iii,  681. 

Allen,  Horatio,  sketch,  xiv,  616. 

Alien,  J.  B.,  nominated,  xiii,  888. 

Allen,  J.  H.,  obit,  xv,  681. 

Allen,  Jerome,  obit,  xix,  560. 

Allen,  Lewis,  ix,  146. 

Allen,  Lieut  H.  J.,  x,  399. 

Allen,  Nathan,  sketch,  xiv,  616. 

Allen,  Robert,  obit,  xi,  Gii2. 

Allen,  W.  A.,  obit,  vii,  686. 

Allen,  W.  H.  H.,  obit,  xviii,  688. 

Allen,  William,  sketch,  iv,  27 ;  jur- 
ist, obit.,  xvi,  603. 

Allen,  William,  philanthropist, 
obit,  xvi.  608. 

Allen,  William  F.,obit,  iii,  631. 

Allen,  W.  Femley,  obit,  ii,  592. 

Allentown,  xii,  118. 

Allezeit  Voran,  Prince,  x,  882. 

Allinnce,  Churchman's,  xiv,  18. 

Alliance  electrical  machine,  iii,  275. 

Alliance  expedition,  vi,  823.  324. 

Allibone,  S.  Austin,  obit,  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  616. 

Alligator,  illustration,  i,  296. 

AlUngham,  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 

Allon,  Henry,  obit,  xvii,  584. 

Alloys.    See  Metallurgy. 

Alluard,  invention  by,  iii,  646. 

AUyn,  Kobcrt,  obit.,  xix^  661. 

Almaden  company  case,  ix,  020. 

Alma-Tadema,  x,  869, 864 ;  xi,  845 ; 
xii,  276,  277. 

Almshouse,  Tewksbury,  viii,  617. 

Almucantar,  the,  x,  45 ;  xii,  86. 

Alpaneca,  battle  at,  x,  467. 

Alpena,  Mich.,  xvi.  146. 

Alpine  Mountain  Club,  the,  ix,  538 ; 
view  of  cabin,  xix,  785. 

Alps,  Tunnels,  vii,  11  ^  map,  12. 

Alsace-Lorraine,  map,  i,  846 ;  pow- 
ers 01'  Parliament,  ii,  349;  final 
regulation  of  government,  iv,  488 ; 
incident,  v,  2u8 ;  government  of, 
vii,  859 ;  language  question,  viii, 
897 ;  ix,  840,  369 ;  x,  880. 

Alsina,  Adolfo,  sketch,  i,  21. 

Altar  Mountain,  ix,  642. 

Altar,  Roman,  xvi,  16. 

Altitudes,  vi,  332. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  xvii,  101. 

Aluminum,  wear  of,  ii,  500  j  atomic 
weifrht,  vi,  93;  production,  vii, 
581;  manufacture,  viii,  624;  ix,. 
128,  476 ;  boride  of,  xi,  140 ;  re- 
duction of,  xi,  586 ;  xii,  482 ;  al- 
loys^. 481  ;  plating  and  weldinjr, 
488 ;  bronze,  483 ;  steel,  483 ;  red 
color  of,  109 ;  xiii,  624 ;  xiv,  640 ; 
xv,  628;  xvi,  609;  xvii,  442; 
xviii,  482;  xix,  467. 

Alveloz,  X,  298. 

Alvensleben,  Gen.,  obit.,  ii,  692. 

Alvord,  H.  E.,xi,  47. 

Alzog,  J.  B.,  obit.,  iii,  649. 

Amadeo,  sketch  and  portrait,  xv.  6. 

Amalie,  ex-Queen,  ooit.,  ii,  592. 

Amaria.  Michele,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 

Amaiyllis,  the,  catamaran,  ix,  116. 


Amat  di  San  Filippo  e  Surso,  Card- 
inal, sketch,  ill,  11. 

Amat,  Thaddeus,  obit,  iii,  681. 

Amatongaland,  xii,  98. 

Amaxebcs,  tribe  of  the^  x,  186. 

Amazon,  survey  of  the^  iii,  865, 589 ; 
explorations  near,  iii,  865. 

Amazons,  raids  of,  xvii,  221. 

Amber,  in  Canada,  xviii,  267. 

Aniberly,  Viscount,  obit.,  i,  627. 

Aiubros,  A.  W,,  sketch,  i,  21. 

Ambukol,  capture  of,  ix,  299. 

Amenetnhe,  King,  ix,  19,  21. 

Am  Ende,  Max,  x.  829. 

Amenhotep  HI,  x,  82. 

Amenophiu,  x,  32. 

America,  i,  22;  ii,  15;  ill,  12;  iv, 
28 ;  V,  16.  See  under  names  of 
the  various  countries ;  geographi- 
cal progress  and  discovery  in, 
xix,  801. 

America,  the  yacht,  x,  788. 

American  Board,  x,  194. 

American  Conference,  Internation- 
al, xiv,  440. 

American  country-seats,  architec- 
ture of,  xii,  861 ;  illustrations, 
862,  868,  864,  866,  867,  869,  870. 

American  Literature.  Sec  Litera- 
ture. 

Aiueriqan  Party,  organized  in  Penn- 
sylvania, xii,  659. 

American  protectorate,  in  Hawaii, 
xviii,  880. 

American  Water-Color  Society  ex- 
liibitions,  etc.  See  under  Fine 
Arts. 

Americanists,  Congress  of,  xiv,  18. 

Americans  expelled  from  Germany, 
X,  419. 

Amerman,  John,  Jr.,  obit.,  i,  611. 

Ames,  Adelbcrt,  i,  561. 

Ames,  E.  R.,  sketch,  iv,  29. 

AmcH,  F.  L.,  obit.,  xviii,  538. 

Ames,  J.,  Jr.,  obit,  iii,  681. 

Ames,  Oliver,  obit,  ii,  574. 

Ames,  Sarah  Etta,  obit,  xix,  661. 

/•mici.  Prof.,  ix,  90. 

Amidon,  experiment"*,  viii,  99. 

Aminof.  explorations  by,  iii,  359. 

Aminulla  Khan,  x,  7. 

AmmeUj  Jacob,  obit.,  xix,  561. 

Ammonia,  in  saliva,  vi,  100 ;  in  pot- 
able wntera.  vii,  91. 

Amnasty,  bill  in  Congress,  i,  182- 
198 ;  to  Cubans,  ii,  700 ;  for  press 
olfenses,  iii,  848,  344 ;  in  France, 
iv,  889;  v,  284;  return  of  exiles, 
V,  285. 

Amos,  Sheldon,  obit.,  xi,  708. 

Anjphiaraus,  temple  of,  xi,  84. 

Ampthill.  O.  R..  obit.,  ix,  614. 

Amr-el-Makasct,  levolt,  viii,  299. 

Amsterdam  fair,  viii,  824 ;  riots  in, 
xi,  607.  Exhibition.  See  Fine 
Arts. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y..  xii,  119. 

Amu-da^a  river,  tne,  xii,  807. 

AmusemcQti^,  General  Assembly 
on,  V,  680. 

Amylenc,  xii,  fi78. 

Anaconda,  illustration,  i,  78. 

Aneesthetic,  a  new  local,  ix,  271. 

Anesthetics,  xiii,  752. 

Analytic  chemistry,  viii,  117. 

Anam,  ix,  837 ;  x,  24 ;  map,  i,  109 ; 
royal  treasures  in,  x,  30 ;  mili- 
tary campaign  in,  x^  24, 80 ;  mas- 
sacre of  Christians  m,  x,  81 ;  new 
king,  X,  81 ;  protectorate  over,  xi, 
878 ;  xii,  298.    See  Tonquin. 


Anarchists,  x,  418;  xi,  12;  exe- 
cutions of,  in  Aastna,  L\,  67  ; 
French,  ix,  844 ;  x,  379 ;  xix,  289 ; 
Niederwald,  plot  of,  ix,  858 ;  ex- 
pelled from  Switzerland,  754 ;  x, 
746 ;  trials  in  Au.stria,  xii,  62 ;  in 
Illinois,  xii,  377  ;  act  to  punish, 
xii,  874 ;  xvii,  287  ;  in  Beljcium, 
xvii,  61 :  trial  ot,  .xiv,  77 ;  in 
France,  xviii,  828 ;  pordoned  in 
Illinois,  xviii,  898 ;  in  Spain,  xix, 
7'J8. 

Ancient  history,  earliest  date  o^tab- 
lishcd  in,  ix,  18. 

Andaman  Islands,  xvi,  344;  xvii, 
827. 

Anderledy,  A.,  obit,  xvii,  884. 

Anderson,  A.  A.,  explorer,  iv,  404. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  xv,  118, 

Anderson,  J.  A.,  obit,  xvii,  531. 

Anderson,  J.  R.,  obit.,  xvii,  582. 

Anderson,  Larz,  obit,  iii,  681. 

Anderson,  Louise,  obit.,  li.  574. 

Anderson,  L.  W.,  obit,  xii,  568. 

Anderson,  M.  B.,  obit,  and  port., 
XV,  631. 

Anderson,  R.  II.,  obit,  iv,  692. 

Anderson,  Sir  John,  obit,  xi,708. 

Andersonville  prison,  i,  164-192. 

Andes,  the,  explorations  in,  vi,  880 ; 
ix,  540-648 ;  new  pass  over,  viii, 
128,  884. 

Andkhoi,  x,  2,  8. 

Andlau,  Gaston  J.  H.  d',  obit., 
xix,  609. 

Andlaw,  Comtc  d\  xii,  294. 

Andlaw,  F.  X.  von,  obit,  i,  627. 

Andorra,  ix,  846. 

Andouin,  Victor,  ix,  278  ;  x,  804. 

Andover  Cases,  the,  xi,  206;  xii, 
146. 

Andrae,  C.  C,  obit,  xviii,  576. 

Andral,  Gabriel,  sketch,  i,  22;  in- 
vestiffations  by,  viii,  00. 

Andrastty,  Count,  policy  of,  i,  8J»7, 
888,  710,  760;  li,  65,  57,  881 ;  iii, 
43,  44;  resignation  of,  iv.  67; 
and  Bismarck,  iv,  67 ;  sketch  and 
portrait,  xv,  7. 

Andrassy,  Countess,  obit,  i,  628. 

Andrews,  invention  by,  vi^  268. 

Andrews,  Judson  B.,  obit,  xix, 
561. 

Andrews,  Justin,  obit,  xix,  561. 

Andrews,  S.  Pearl,  obit,  xi,  662. 

Andrcmeda,  new  star  in,  x,  68. 

Anethan,  Barcn,  obit,  xv,  672. 

Angel,  Benjamin  F.,  obit.,  xix,  561. 

Angela,  Mother,  obit,  xi,  790. 

Angelin,  N.  P.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Angelis,  Cardinal,  obit,  ii,  592. 

Angle,  James  L.,  obit,  xvi,  604. 

Anfflican  Churches,  in  every  vol- 
ume; resolution  in  regard  to 
Christian  unity,  i,  22 ;  iv,  36 ;  to 
the  AthanaMah  creed,  28,  26 ;  ii, 
18  ;  iv,  81 ;  Society  of  the  Holy 
Cross^  ii,  21;  missions  in  Cey- 
lon, ii,  24 ;  iii.  18 ;  communica- 
tion with  the  P.  E.  Church  in 
the  United  States,  ii,  27;  con- 
troversy concerning  ccineterics, 
i,  25;  iii,  18:  now  rubric,  iv,  81 : 
mistakes  in  hlstorv,  81 ;  case  of 
Rev.  S.  F.  Green,  vi,  18 :  vii,  14 ; 
viii,  7;  marria^  regulations,  x, 
20 ;  free  seats  in  churches,  28 ; 
Conifress  of,  x,  23;  church  re- 
form, xi,  20,  21. 
Anglican  ritualistic  controvcrey,  i, 
26 ;  ii,  21 ;  iii,  15 ;  iv,  82,  84 ;  vi, 
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18;  vii,  M;  viii,  6;  ix,  11;  xii, 

Anglo  -  Belguin   Agreement,    xix, 

152. 
Amflo-Sftxon    coins,    dug    up   in 

Rome,  ix.  27. 
An^lo-Turkish  convention,  failure 

of,  xii.  241. 
An^ra  requena,  ix,  110,  862;  x, 

137,  395. 
Aniline  salts,  new,  iv,  182. 
Animal  chemifltrv,  vii,  94;    viii, 

119. 
Animal  industr;^  bureau,  ix,  185. 
Animal  plants,  iv,  36. 
Animals,  societies  for  prevention  ot 

cruelty  to,  iv,  601. 
Anisic  acid,  x.  298. 
Annam.    See  Anam. 
Annapolis,  Md.,  xvii,  101. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  xvii,  102. 
Annenkoff,  Gen.,  xiii,  7. 
Annexations,  intervention  in  coses 

of,  vii,  626;  Hawaii,  xviii,  381. 
Annibale,  Giusepoi,  xvii,  684. 
Anniston,  xiii.  158. 
Ansdell,  K.,  obit.,  x,  657. 
Anselme,  Dom.  obit.,  xvii,  584. 
Anson,  A.  H.  A.,  obit,  ii.  592. 
Ansted,  D.  T.,  obit.,  v,  597. 
Antelopes,  x,  387. 
Anthon,  G.  C,  obit.,  ii,  574. 
Anthony,  AUard,  ii.  575. 
Anthony,  H.  B.,  obit.,  ix,  601. 
Anthony,  James,  obit.,  i,  611. 
Anthonv,  J.  G.,  obit.,  ii,  675. 
Anthony,  S.  B.,  x,  725. 
Anthracene,  ix,  124  ;  x,  157. 
Anthropology,  vi,  19. 
Antietara,  battle  of,  x,  560. 
Antifebrin,  xi,  289. 
Anti-ferment,  an,  ii,  97. 
Anti-forei^  movement  in  China, 

xviii,  146. 
Antilles,  Danish  and  Dutch,  xvi, 

866 ;  xvii,  798,  794. 
Anti-Mason  party,  the,  v,  697. 
Anti-Monopoly  Lcai'ue,  vi,  652. 
Antimony-mines  in  Mexico,  v,  18  ; 

in  Portugal,  xii,  485;  reduction 

of  orcj  xii,  485. 
Antinori  expedition,  iii,  862. 
Antiochus  Theos,  iXj  18. 
Antipodes  island,  xii,  312. 
Anti-Pcverty^  Society,  xiii,  20. 
Antipyrine,  ix,  271 ;'  x,  298. 
Anti-revolution  Bill  in  Germany, 

,\ix,  821. 
Antisemitic  movement,  xvii^  316. 
Antiseptics,  vii,  95,  315;  viii,  116, 

747  ;  ix.  747  ;  x,  800 ;  xiii,  752. 
Anti-Slavery,    Cou«rress,    xv,    18, 

332 ;  xvii,  168 ;  posts  at  Tangan- 
yika, xviii,  188. 
Anti-Socialist  law,  xiii,  870;   the 

movement,  758. 
.Vntonelli,  Cardinal,  sketch,  i.  27. 
Antonclii,  Count,  explorations,  viii, 

386 ;  xii,  004. 
Antoninus  of  Piaoenza,  x,  37. 
Antonucohi,  A.  B.,  obit.,  iv,  697. 
Antwerp,  harbor  improvement,  iv, 

345;  vii,  280;  exposition,  x^  91, 

366  ;  exposition,  xix,   12  ;  views 

of,  xix,  13 ;  main  entrance,  illus- 
tration, xix,  14;  L".  S.  building, 

xix,  15. 
Anzengruber,  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  651. 
Apaches,  the.     See  Indian^^. 
Apatite,  xiv,  15. 
Aj)ex  section,  .^iii,  55G. 


Apfaltem,  Iwan,  obit.,  i,  628. 

ApoUoni,  Achilles,  obit.,  xviii,  576. 

ApoUonicon,  musical  instrument, 
nistory  and  description  of,  x,  614. 

Appalachian  Club,  ix,  688. 

Apparatus,  chemical,  xiii,  148. 

Appleton,  1).  S.,  obit.,  xv,  632. 

Appleton,  Gcoi);e  S.,  sketch,  iii,  16. 

Appleton,  John  A.,  sketch,  vi,  20. 

Appleton,  John  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  604. 

Appleton,  T.  G.,  obit.,  ix,  601. 

Appleton,  Wis.,  xvii,  103. 

Appomattox,  surrender  at,  x,  480 ; 
cnange  of  name,  xix,  769. 

Apponyi,  R..  Count,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Apportionment  of  Representatives, 
bill  in  Congress,  vi,  184 ;  vii,  142 ; 
in  New  York,  iv,  671 ;  xvi,  220. 
See  also  Rc-districting. 

Apuzzo,  F.,  obit.,  v,  697. 

Aqua,  Kin^,  x,  121. 

Aquatic  litie,  physiology  of,  ix.  661. 

Aqueduct  of  Samos,  xi,  84 ;  at  Ven- 
ice, X,  832 ;  now  Croton,  ix,  814 ; 
x,  332:  xii,  656;  illustrations, 
666,  657,  559,  560;  Washington, 
ix^  816. 

Aquilonda,  Lake,  v,  295. 

Aquinas,  Leo  XIII  on,  iv.  778. 

Arab  revolt,  xiv,  830 ;  xvii,  170. 

Arabi  Ahmed  Pasha  (Ai'abi  Bey). 
vi,  236 ;  vii,  241 ;  sketch  and 
portrait,  vii,  21. 

Arabia,  insurrections  in,  ix,  764; 
xvi,  828;  xvii,  743;  pacification 
ot;  xviii,  726, 

Arabic  Lexicon.    See  Lane,  i,  442. 

Arago,  fitienne,  obit.,  xvii,  684. 

Arana,  M.  S.,  x,  100. 

Aruucania,  vii,  99. 

Arbitration,  international,  xiii,  284 ; 
obligation  of  merchants  to  abide 
bv,  vi,  21 ;  of  United  States  on 
disputed  boundaries,  vi,  777, 778 ; 
of  claims  between  United  States 
and  Mexico,  viii,  469 ;  boards  of, 
in  France,  ix,  844. 

Arbor-day,  xii,  765 ;  xiii,  609. 

Arbuthnot,  W.,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Arch,  memorial,  xvi,  598. 

Archaeology,  in  every  volume  ex- 
cept ii,  ill,  iv,  V,  vii,  viii,  xv,  and 
xviii. 

Archbishop,  powers  of,  xiii,  14. 

Archer,  Fred.  J.,  obit.,  xi,  708. 

Archibald,  Sir  A.  G.,  obit.,  xvii, 
584. 

Archibald,  Sir  T.  D.,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Architecture,  Egyptian,  x,  82. 

Arc-lamps,  ix,  804. 

Arconati-Visconti,  obit. ,  i,  628. 

Arco-Valley,  Count,  obit.,  xvi,  668. 

Arctic  di-scovery,  xiv,  355;  xix, 
298. 

Arctic  exploration,  maps  of  Arctic 
North  America,  i,  325,  and  ix, 
29 ;  islands  discovered,  iii,  354 ; 
vii,  831,  884;  circumpolar  sta- 
tions, viii,  382;  Greely  Expedi- 
tion, viii,  420 ;  ix,  83 ;  Greely  re- 
lief, 38;  investigation,  88;  ix, 
848 ;  X,  898 ;  fartliest  north,  ix, 
81.  And  see  Geographical  Prog- 
ress. 

Ardechc,  defile  of  the,  in  the  C^- 
venncs,  illustration,  xix,  289. 

Ardmiran,  Lord,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Ana  of  United  States,  vi,  850. 

Arekaire,  xi,  290. 

Aretlna,  Guido,  ix,  549. 

Arfak  Mountains,  iv,  408. 


Argentine,  Kan.,  xvii,  104. 

Argentine  Republic,  in  every  vol- 
ume ;  maps,  i,  37  j  vi,  26 ;  Ameri- 
can products  in,  viii,  14 ;  gauclHW, 
illustration,  iii,  21 ;  treaty  of  limits 
with  Chili,  vi,  26 ;  new  steamer- 
lines,  xi,  27 ;  coal  and  oil  in,  xii, 
28;  financial  depression,  i,  85; 
ii,  80 ;  iii,  18, 19 ;  v,  20 ;  internal 
improvements^  i,  36;  iii,  20;  im- 
migration to,  iii,  18,  22;  iv,  22: 
ix,  88 ;  xi,  28 ;  view  of  Bueno:* 
Ay  res,  ii,  31 ;  of  bank  of,  vii,  25; 
revolts  in,  iii,  17;  Patagoniau 
question,  iv,  88 ;  x,  41 ;  fimmcial 
criiiis,  X,  89;  small  trade  with 
United  States,  x^  40 ;  education, 
41 ;  explorations  m,  xi,  89 ;  drain- 
age of  swamp  lands,  87 ;  inter- 
national exiiibition  in,  x,  41 ;  sit, 
34j  xiv,  89;  xv,  16;  xvi,  28; 
xvii,  9;  xviii,  16;  boundary,  16, 

Aigles,  Marsham,  obit.,  xvii'  5S4. 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  sketch,  v,  28. 

Argyrodite,  xi,  189, 140. 

Aristotle's  treatise,  /ac  simiU  of, 
xvi,  21. 

Arizona,  in  every  volume ;  Indian 
question  in,  viii,  17 ;  Indiiui  relics 
in,  ix,  17 ;  uncertainty  of  land- 
grants  in,  ix,  41 ;  Mornaons  in, 
IX,  41 ;  X,  48 ;  railroad  surveys  in, 
ix,  41 ;  Indian  hostilities  in,  xi, 
40;  xii,  28;  lumber  in,  29;  xiii, 
87;  xiv,  31^  XV,  20;  xvi,  26; 
xvii,  16;  xviii,  19;  land  titles, 
xix,  29. 

Ark  of  Noah,  so-called,  ix,  28. 

Arkansafij  in  every  volume;  pro- 
nunciation of  name,  v,  24 ;  Stale 
debt,  i,  4 ;  iii,  24 ;  iv,  41  ;  vi,  82 ; 
view  of  capitol,  ii,  37;  Hot 
Springs  case,  iii,  24;  iv,  4.^;  v. 
25 ;  conflict  between  Federal  and 
State  courts,  iii,  26;  Indian  af- 
fairs^ iii,  28;  iv,  48;  bribciy  in- 
vestigation, iv,  88;  Teller  com- 
mittee investigation,  iv,  40; 
homestead  acts,  iv,  44 ;  claim 
against  United  States  Govern- 
ment, V,  25 ;  education  in,  vi,  81 ; 
intimidation  in,  vi,  31  ;  railroad 
aid  bonds,  vii,  28 ;  viii,  19 ;  agri- 
cultural wheel,  xi,  42 ;  bonds  re- 
pudiated, ix,  42 ;  Woodruff  defal- 
cation, xvii,  18 ;  xix,  30. 

Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  xvi,  147. 

Arkansas  River,  xvii,  18. 

Arlberij  Tunnel,  viii,  810;  x,  881. 

Armenia,  misgovernment  of,  v, 
837 ;  scheme  for  government,  v, 
689;  question  of,  vii,  808;  viii, 
778 ;  map,  iii,  789 ;  x.  720 ;  a^tt- 
tion,  xih,  769;  political  tnaLs 
xviii^  726. 

Armenian  Churches,  the,  viii,  15S ; 
ix,  280. 

Ai-meniau  troubles,  xix,  745. 

Armies,  discipline  bill  in  Great 
Britain,  iv,  462;  reorganization 
in  Denmark,  iv,  818 ;  new  laws  in 
France,  ii,  801 ;  v,  278 ;  strength 
of,  in  France,  iii,  848;  bill" in 
Germany,  v,  317;  new  law  in 
Netherlands,  vi,  627  ;  the  Per- 
sian, vij  788;  Spanish,  vii,  7f0: 
the  Swiss,  vi,  829.  See  Rifles 
Military. 

Arminite,  xi,  189. 

Arminius,  statue  o.*".  See  Bandel, 
i,  61. 
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Armitoge,  Edward,  x,  364;  xii, 
'277. 

Annitage,  Sir  E.,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Arms,  William,  sketch,  xiv,  617. 

Armstrong,  D.  H.,  obit.,  xviii,  588. 

Armstrong,  H.  B.,  obit.,  ix,  601. 

Armstrong,  Henry  B.,  x,  148. 

Armstrong,  Henry  E.,  x,  46. 

Armstrong,  John  J.,  obit.,  xi,  663. 

Armstrong,  S.  C.obit.,  xviii,  533. 

Armstrong  gun.  the,  vii,  581. 

Army,  United  States,  i,  41 ;  ii,  38 ; 
iiij  28;  iv,  46;  v,  26;  vi,  86; 
vii,  81 ;  appropriations,  iii,  136, 
196-218,  802 :  IV,  226,  234,  261- 
274;  veto,  266,  272;  v,  167-172; 
use  of,  HH  a  paste  comitatus,  iii, 
80,  196-213 ;  retirement  of  offi- 
cers, vii,  149 ;  grades  of  office  in 
the,  xii,  ii05. 

Arnason,  Jolin^  sketch,  xiii,  659. 

Amaud,  F.,  obit.,  iii,  649. 

Arndt,  H,,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Amdts  von  Ames  berg,  K.  L.,  obit., 
iii,  649. 

Arnim,  Count  Harry  von,  trial  of, 
i,  848;  sketch,  vi,''86. 

Arnold,  Aaron,  obit.,  i.  612. 

Arnold,  experiments  by,  x,  156. 

Arnold,  I.  N.,  obit.,  ix,  602. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiii.  41. 

Arnold,  T.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  592. 

Amot,  John,  Jr.,  obit.,  668. 

Aroiisohn,  experiments  by,  x,  690, 
691. 

Aroostook  region,  xviii,  472. 

Arrivabene,  Count,  obit.,  vi,  690. 

Arrol,  Messrs.,  work  by,  x,  328. 

Arrom,  Cecilia  de.  See  Caballero, 
i,  82. 

Arrow-poison,  x,  299. 

Arsenic,  solvent  for,  i,  98;  tests 
for,  i,  100;  vi,  96;  in  the  body, 
ij  101 ;  v,  92;  viii,  119;  separa- 
tion from  antimony,  iii,  90 ;  from 
copper,  viii,  118:  as  coloring- 
matter,  ivj  2,  4 ;  in  wall-pnper, 
vi,  99;  poisoning  by,  v,  91 ;  vi, 
751 ;  poisoning  from  bismuth,  vii, 
90 ;  xiii,  144. 

Art  exhibitions  and  sales.  See 
Fine  Arts. 

Artesian  wells,  ii,  280 ;  deepest  in 
the  world,  ii,  281 ;  in  Georgia, 
vii,  848;  patents,  viii,  446;  xii, 
259;  cap  for,  illustration,  259; 
xiv,  248,  456 ;  xvii,  265.  763. 

Arthur,  C.  A.,  sketch  ana  portrait, 
vi,  86 ;  inaugural  and  proclama- 
tion, vi,  847  ;  messages,  see  Con- 
gress and  Public  Documents; 
obit.,  xi,  42. 

Arthur,  T.  S.,  obit.,  x,  645. 

Arthur  Kill  Bridge,  xiii,  298. 

Arthur  Land,  ix,  81,  85. 

Arts,  chemistry  of  the,  xiii,  148. 

Arxane,  Kin^,  ii.  53 ;  v,  40. 

Ascension  Islana,  x^  189. 

Ascherson,  explorations,  i,  381. 

Ash,  Abraham  J.,  obit.,  xii,  568. 

Ashantee.  war  declared  by,  vi,  4. 

Ash  burner,  C.  A.,  xiv,  617. 

Ash  burner,  W.,  obit.,  xii,  568. 

Ashcrott,  E.  H.,  obit.,  xviii,  538. 

Ashcroll,  J.  H.,  explorations,  v, 
290. 

Ashe,  Thomas  S.,  obit.,  xii,  569. 

Ashland.  Wis.,  xv,  118. 

Ashtabula  disaster,  report,  ii,  617. 

Asia,  general  review  of  events,  in 


first  five  volumes;  Central,  ex- 
plorations in,  i,  828 ;  ii,  325 ;  iii, 
869,  860;  iv,  399;  v,  289;  vii, 
335;  ix,  848;  x^  895;  xi,  806; 
xii,  876 ;  surveys  in,  xii,  309 ;  new 
route  to,  viii,  885 ;  routes  to  Cen- 
tral, and  trade  with,  viii.  707; 
geographical  progress  ana  dis- 
covery in,  xix,  807;  Hiissia  in, 
see  Russian  Advances  in  Asia. 
Sec  also  under  the  names  of  the 
various  countries;  Central,  rail- 
way  in,  xiii,  7. 

Asia  Minor,  reforms  proposed  for, 
V,  689 ;  famine  in,  xii,  774. 

Asiminine,  xi,  290. 

Asmara,  captured,  xiv,  2. 

Aspiuwall,  xi,  44. 

Aspinwall,  Lloyd,  obit.,  xi,  068. 

Aspinwall,  T.,  obit.,  i,  612. 

Assab,  taken  oy  Italy,  v,  9. 

Assassination  of  President  Camot, 
xix,  290. 

Assassinations,  political,  and  at- 
tempts at,  in  Abyssinia,  v,  69 ; 
in  Austria,  vii,  .54 ;  in  Colombia, 
iv,  149 ;  in  England,  vii,  869 ;  in 
Germany ,  iii,  881 ;  in  India,  iv, 
494;  in  Ireland,  vii,  8G8;  viii, 
414;  in  Italy,  iii,  458;  in  Japan, 
iii,  462:  in  Peru,  iii,  687;  in 
Russia,  iii,  744,  745 ;  iv,  682-684, 
776 ;  V,  662,  668,  665 ;  vi,  12,  796, 
799 ;  in  Spain,  iii,  774 ;  iv,  822 ; 
V  678  ;  in  Turkey,  v,  690  ;  in 
United  States,  iii,  601,  602 ;  in 
Kashgaria,  i.  41. 

Asking,  1j.,  obit.j  v,  597. 

Assiniboia,  Territory  of,  viii,  81  ; 
ix,  270. 

As.sooiations  for  the  Advancepaent 
of  Science,  in  every  volume  after 
volume  viii. 

Assolant,  Alfred,  obit.j  xi,  708. 

Assos,  excavations  at,  ix,  25. 

Aftsur-nasir-pal,  King  of  Assyria, 
ix,  18. 

Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Re- 
searches, recent,  see  Archaeology. 

Asteroids,  whole  number  of,  ix,  51 ; 
diameters  of,  xix,  52 ;  discovered, 
sec  Planets,  Minor,  under  Astro- 
nomical Progress. 

Asthma,  new  drug  for,  ix,  272 ;  x, 
299. 

Astley,  Sir  John,  olit.,  xix,  609. 

Astor,  Charlotte  A.,  obit.,  xii,  669. 

Astor,  J.  J.,  obit.,  xv^  632, 

Astor,  Marv  Paul,  obit.,  xix,  562. 

Astorj  William,  obit.,  xvii,  532. 

Astona,  Ore  ,  xvi,  147. 

Astringents,  strength  of,  i,  96. 

Astronomical  cipher  code,  x,  55. 

Astronomical  Day,  change  in,  xix, 
58. 

Astronomical  Journals,  vii,  41. 

Astronomical  Phenomena  and 
Progress,  in  every  volume. 

Astronomical  Prisses.  Sec  under 
Astronomical  Progress. 

Astronomy,  pi-ogress  of,  in  1892, 
xvii,  84;  in  1894,  xL\,  48. 

Astronomy,  system  of  communi- 
cating discoveries  in,  ix.  55. 

Astropnotographic  Conffress,  xii, 
37. 

Asylum,  riijht  of,  in  Switzerland, 
vi,  829;  in  Spain,  vii,  751. 

Atalanti,  effect  of  earthquake  at, 
illustration,  xix,  341. 

Atchecn,  revolt  in.     See  Acheen. 


Atchinoff,  N.,  at  Sagallo,  xiv,  28. 
Atchison,  David  R.,  obit.,  xi,  664. 

Atchison,  Kan.,  xv,  118. 
Atliabiisca,  Territory  of,  viii,  81. 

Atheists,  admission  of,  to  Parlia- 
ment, V,  884.     See  also  Oaths. 

Athens,  map  of,  and  ports,  i,  367  ; 
plan  and  view  ot  tlie  Acrofwlis, 
870 ;  ancient,  i,  368 ;  excavations, 
X,  86 ;  xiv   20. 

Atkinson,  E.,  suggestion  of,  for 
cotton  exhibition,  vi,  260. 

Atkinson,  H.  A.^  obit.,  xvii,  684. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  xi,  159;  exposition 
at  (see  Exposition^,  vi,  260;  to 
be  State  capital,  iii,  870 ;  captuiv 
of,  X,  428 ;  State  House,  xiv,  365. 
866 ;  recent  growth  ot,  xviii,  389  ; 
water,  xix,  774. 

Atlantic  City,  xii,  119.' 

Atlantic,  hydrography  of,  xiii,  oS. 

Atlas  dvnamite,  x,  843. 

Atlas  Mountains,  the,  vi,  827. 

Atlay,  James,  obit.,  xix,  609. 

Atomic  Theory,  vi,  40 ;  address  on 
the  growtli  of,  vi,  91;  ix,  118, 
119. 

Atomic  Weights,  v,  8C;  vi,  92; 
vii,  89:  viii,  117;  ix,  126;  x, 
154;  xii,  100, 110,145;  xiii,  146; 
xiv,  131 ;  XV,  105 ;  xvi,  115 ;  xvii, 
88 ;  xviii,  137. 

Attorney-General  of  Indiana,  in- 
vestigation as  to  fees  cf,  iv,  499. 

Atwater,  L.  H.,  obit.,  viii,  586. 

Atwater,  W.  ().,  investigations  bv, 
vi,  671  ;  X,  695,  696. 

Atwood,  David,  sketch,  xiv,  617. 

Aube,  Admiral,  obit.,  xvi,  663. 

Aube,  H.  L.  T.,  obit.,  xv,  672. 

Aubin,  exf)eriments  by,  viii,  120. 

Auburn,  xi,  159. 

Auchiettaj  residence  of,  in  Central 
Africa,  IV,  405. 

Auchmuty,  R.  T.,  obit.,  xviii,  538. 

Auckland,  New  Zealand,  ii,  49. 

Audebert,  explorations,  viii,  387. 

Audenried,  /.  C,  obit.,  v,  588. 

Audience  question  in  China,  xviii, 
150. 

Audiphone,  the,  iv,  54. 

Audouard,  O.,  obit.,  xv,  672. 

Auerbach,  B.,  obit.,  vii,  644. 

Auersperg,  Count,  sketch,  i,  61, 59. 

Auersperg,  Prince,  obit.,  xv,  072. 

Augier,  Emile,  sketch,  xiv,  665. 

Augsburg,  illustration,  i,  846. 

August,  Prince,  x,  657. 

Augusta,  Empress,  obit.,  xv,  673. 

Augu>ta,  Ga.,  xi,  160;  xviii,  84(». 

Aurelle  de  Paladines,  Gen.,  obit., 
ii,  592. 

Auriga,  new  star  in.  xviii,  44. 

Aurist-*,  new  drug  used  by,  ix,  271. 

Aurora  Borealis,  vii,  34 ;  viii,  28 ; 
an  artificial,  viii,  3^3. 

Aurora  Ring,  the^  382. 

AusschGtz,  experiments  bvj  x,  167. 

Austin,  Mrs.  Jane  G..  obit.,  xix. 
662. 

Austin,  Texas,  new  Capitol  at,  vii, 
794;  XV,  119;  dam  at,  xviii,  715. 

Australasia,  ex]"lorationa  in,  i,  329  ; 
xiii,  51 ;  xv,  45 ;  xvi,  57 ;  xvii, 
41. 

Australasian  Colonics,  movement 
to  consolidate,  i,  53 ;  vi,  43 ;  viii, 
30 ;  ix,*  56 ;  x,  57  ;  xi,  59 ;  xviii, 
51 ;  postal  union,  ix,  56 ;  defenses, 
ibid. ;  annexation  Hcheme.«,  viii, 
31 ;  X,  69 ;  silver  discoveries,  ix. 
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59 ;  Federal  Council,  x,  57 ;  im- 
portation of  convicte,  ix,  57,  68, 
842 ;  xii,  46.  See  also  Au»tralia 
and  Polynesia. 
Australia,  scheme  of  federation,  see 
Australasian  Colonies ;  gold  min- 
ing, i,  53;  animals  ot^  illustra- 
tions, i,  64;  ii,  51,  52;  bottle- 
tree,  illustration,  i,  53  j  view  of 
MelDoume  post-omoe,  iv,  57 ;  of 
parliament  buildings  at  Sydney, 

IV,  68;  libraries  in,  ii,  50;  prize 
offei-ed  for  discovery  of  coal,  ii, 
51 ;  Chiuese  immigration,  ii,  51 ; 
ministerial  changes,  ii,  50,  52; 
iii,  41 ;  exhibition  at  Sydney,  ii, 
52 ;  iii,  55 ;  v,  40 ;  at  Melbourne, 
iv,  56 :  V,  89 ;  constitutional  cri- 
sis in  Victoria,  vi,  45 ;  suyrar  cul- 
ture in  Queensland,  vii^  44 :  land 
act  and  mining-laws,  ix,  58,  59 ; 
drought  in,  59;  silver  ore,  476; 
annexation  of  Papua,  639 ;  tnms- 

g:)rtation  of  Frencli  convicts  to 
apua,  57,  58^  342 ;  defenses,  x, 
60;  xi,  69;  xii,  45;  contingent 
in  Soudan,  x,  60;  Russian  war- 
scare,  X,  61 ;  American  postal 
route,  X,  61 ;  railroads  in,  x,  827 ; 
Kimberley  gold-fields,  xi,  65; 
bill  to  prevent  importation  of 
convicts,  xii,  46 ;  volcanic  erup- 
tion, xi,  66;  xiii,  60;  explora- 
tions in,  xiv,  855 ;  xvii,  808. 

Australia  and  Polynesia,  in  everjr 
volume;  atrocities  in  Feeiee,  i, 
53 :  a  Feejeeau,  illustration,  ii,  53 ; 
view  of  Auckland,  illustration, 
ii,  49 ;  death  of  queens,  i,  58 ;  ii, 
58 ;  Ton?a  Islands,  ii,  58 ;  Samoa 
or  Navi/ators*  Islands,  see  Sa- 
moa; difticulty  with  Maoris  in 
New  Zealand,  iv,  57 ;  vi,  47 ;  vii, 
45;  viii,  37;  ix.  60;  x,  66;  xi, 
66:  missions  ana  schools,  iv,  58, 
59;  French  annexation,  v,  40; 
xi,  60;  British,  v,  47;  xi,  60; 
German,  x,  69;  massacre  by 
Christian  natives,  vi,  47;  land 
system  of  New  Zealand,  vii,  4') ; 
labor-traffic  in  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, X,  62;  Germans  in  South 
Sea,  xi,  60;  colonial  exhibition, 
xi,  60 ;  massacre  off  the  coast  of 
New  Guinoaj  xii,  48 ;  annexation 
schemes,  viii,  31 ;  x,  58. 

Australian  system  of  election,  xii, 
246. 

Austria-Hungary,  xiii,  67 ;  xiv,  7 ; 
XV,  49;  xvi,  64;  xvii,  46;  idx, 
62;  civil  marriage  bill,  xix,  67. 

Austrian  Electoral' System,  vii,  46. 

Austrian  influence,  Gladstone  on, 

V,  334. 
Austro-Hungarian    Monarchy,    in 

every  volume;  Ausgleich  be 
tween  Austria  and  Hungary,  ii, 
55,  56, 57 ;  iii,  42 ;  xii,  51 ;  Gaiicia, 
ii,  59 ;  the  Poles,  ii,  69  ;  treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  iii,  45 ;  of  Berlin*,  iv, 
62 ;  important  conference,  iv,  64 ; 
resi,'(nation  of  Count  Andraasy 
and  succession  of  Baron  Hay- 
mcrle,  iv,  65;  religious  tolera- 
tion, iv,  67 ;  denominational 
schoolsj  v.  44;  conflict  of  na- 
tionalities, v^  44,  45;  X,  72;  xi, 
73 :  Taafe  mini>trT,  ix,  66 :  rec- 
onciliation with  Kussia,  68 ;  la- 
bor troubles,  X,  72;  xi,  73; 
change  of  Cabinet,  xi,  72 ;  fires 


and  floods,  1,  59 ;  xi,  78 ;  xii^  58 ; 

illustrations,  i,  55,  58,  59 ;  ii,  56, 

57,  58;    iii,   48.     See   Eastern 

Question. 
Autophone,  x,  617. 
Autran,  Joseph,  obit.,  ii,  592. 
Auzoux,  T.  L.  J.,  obit.,  v,  598. 
Avalanches    in    Switzerland,    vi, 

880;  in  Italy,  ix,  416. 
Avenger,  the,  ix,  877. 
Averill,  John  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  017. 
Avery,  D.  D..  obit.,  iv,  69i. 
Avery,  Geo.  W.,  obit.,  xviii,  589. 
Avcrysboro,  battle  of,  x,  429. 
Ave>ta  process,  the,  x.  580. 
Awdnr,  Sir  J.  W.,  obit.,  iii,  649. 
Axtell,  Samuel  B..  obit.,  xvi,  604. 
Axum,  relics  at^  illustrations,  ii,  2. 
Ayer,  J.  C,  obit.,  iii,  631. 
Ayers^  William  ().,  obit.,  xii,  569. 
Aylestord,  Earl  of,  obit.,  x,  657. 
Aymaras  illustration,  ii,  71. 
Ayoob  Khan,  v,  4;  vi,   2;  defeat 

and  flight,  vi,  4. 
Ayr,  bridge  of,  illustration,  i,  856. 
Ay  res,  Daniel,  obit.,  xvii.  532. 
Ayres,  R.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  C21. 
Ayrton,  electric  rail«ray,  viii,  678. 
Azotine,  x,  348. 
Aztec  Calendar   Stone,  the,  viii, 

686;  illustration,  ix,  18. 
Aztec  Ciub  of  1847,  xix,  644. 
Aztecs,  relics  of  the,  ix,  17, 18. 

Babbitt,  B.  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  617. 
Babbitt,  Elijah,  obit.,  xii,  570. 
Babcock,  G.  K.,  obit.,  i,  612. 
Babinet,  invention  by,  v,  51. 
Babylon,  inecriptions  of  ancient, 

Lx.  18 ;  Wolfe  expedition,  ix,  19 ; 

xi;  26. 
Babylonia,  expedition  to,  xvii,  14. 
Babylonian    aocuments,  xiii,  80; 

exploration,  xiii,  38. 
Baccarini,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  673. 
Bache,  A.  D.,  port,  xv,  573. 
Baohe.  H.  W.,  obit.,  iii,  632. 
Bachelder,  John  B.,  obit., xix,  562. 
Bacilli.     See  Micro-organisms. 
Back,  Sir  G.,  sketch,  iii,  46. 
Backus,  W.  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  582. 
Bac  Lc,  engagement  at,  ix,  188 ;  x, 

25. 
Bacninh,  capture  of,  ix,  187. 
Bacon,  George,  obit.,  i,  612. 
Bacon,  John  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  621. 
Bacon,  Leonard,  sketch,  vi,  51. 
Bacteria,  vi,  669 ;  ix,  93,  129,  496 ; 

X,  798,  800 ;  xii,  679 ;  relations 

of,  with  various  gases,   vi,  98. 

See  also  Germ  Theory,  Tubercu- 

losisj  and  Micro-Organisms. 
Bactenology,  xiii,  752 ;  xviii,  189 ; 

xix,  118. 
Badakshan,  state  of,  x,  2 ;  xi.  5. 
Baden,  Prince  Ludwig  Wilnelm, 

sketch,  xiii,  659. 
Baden-Baden,  illustration,  i,  847. 
Badger,  George,  obit.,  ii,  575. 
Badges,  grand  armv,  illustrations, 

xii,  829. 
Badghis,  district  of,  x,  4,  6. 
Baer,  K.  E.  von,  sketch,  i,  60,  822. 
Baert,  Lieut.,  obit.,  xix,  609. 
Baffin  Land,  researches  in,  x,  398. 
Bagally,  Sir  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 
Bagehot,  Walter,  obit.,  ii,  592. 
Baggataway,  game  of,  x,  518. 
Bagley,  G.  K.,  obit.,  i,  612. 
Bagley,  James,  obit.,  i,  612. 
Bagley,  J.  J.,  sketch,  vi,  62. 


Bagration-Mouchranskv,  obit,,  i, 
628. 

Bags,  paper,  xi,  784. 

Bahadoor,  Sir  J.,  obit.,  ii,  592. 

Bahama  Islands,  xiii,  889;  xv, 
407 :  xvi,  868 ;  xvii,  798. 

Bahamas.    See  West  Indies. 

Bahrein  Islandi^,  xv,  404  :  xrii,  825. 

Bahtiares,  revolt  of,  vii,  6^1. 

Bailey,  G.  A.,  obit.,  i,  575. 

Bailey,  James  M.,  obit.,  xix,  562. 

Bailey,  Theodorus,  sketch,  i.  59. 

Bailly,  A.  N.,  obit,  xvii,  585. 

Bain,  Alexander,  invention  by,  x, 
615;  obit.,  ii,  692. 

Baines,  Sir  E.,  obit.,  xvj  678. 

Baird.  Matthew,  obit.,  it',  575. 

Baird,  S))enoer  F.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xii,  54. 

Baireuth,  illustration^  i,  573. 

Baiter,  J.  G.,  obit.,  ii,  598. 

Baker,  Alfred,  sketch,  xiv,  617. 

Baker,  B.,  x,  47. 

Baker,  Rev.  G.,  obit.,  i\,  575. 

Baker,  G.  M ,  obit.,  xv,  682. 

Baker,  Sir  H.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  693. 

Baker,  N.  B.,  obit.,  i,  612. 

Baker,  Pet«r  C,  sketch,  xiv,  617. 

Baker,  Sir  Samuel,  x,  809. 

Baker,  Thomas,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Baker  Pasha,  v  alentine,  viii,  29.V 
802 ;  ix,  292 ;  destruction  of  hie 
army,  ix.  298;  obit.,  xii,  621. 

Baker,  William  Bliss,  prize  to.  x 
361 ;  obit,  xi,  664. 

Baker,  W.  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  621. 

Baker^  William  M.,  ooit.,  viii,  586 

Bakencs,  ix,  2. 

Baking-powders,  alum  in,  iii,  85; 
xiv,  182. 

Bakunin,  Michael,  sketch,  i,  60. 

Balance  of  power,  xiii,  72. 

Bala  Murghab,  x.  4,  5,  8. 

Balard,  A.  J.,  sketch,  i,  61. 

Balch,  Thomas,  obit,  ii,  575. 

Baldasseroni,  G.,  sketch,  I,  61. 

Baldissera,  Gen.,  xiii,  3. 

Bald-knobberfi,  xii,  516;  xiii,  565; 
xiv,  567. 

Baldwin,  C.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  622. 

Baldwin,  Henry  P.,  obit,  xvii,  532 

Baldwin,  Jesse  G.,  obit^  xii,  570. 

Baldwin,  John  Abccl,  obit,  xi,  664. 

Baldwin,  Judge  C,  obit.,  i,  612. 

Baldwin,  Prof.,  obit,  xii,  622. 

Baldwin,  Samuel,  obit,  xii,  570. 

Balestier,  Wolcott,  obit,  xvi,  604. 

Balkan  provinces,  the,  ix,  64 ;  re- 
ligious movement  in,  279 ;  x,  107 
dseq. ;  726,  727 ;  Slav  sentiment 
in,  719. 

Ball,  L  W.,  obit, V,  588. 

Ball,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  655. 

BaU,  B.  S.,  ix,  46. 

Ball,  Thomas,  xi,  847. 

Ballance,  John,  ohit.^  xviii,  576. 

Ballantinc,  J.j  obit.,  li,  598. 

Ballantine,  William,  obit.,  xii,  622. 

Ballantyne,  Robert  M.,  obit,  xix. 
609. 

Ballay,  Dr.,  explorations  by,  ii, 
288,884;  iv,  401. 

Ballet,  the,  .xiii,  581 ;  xiv,  579. 

Ballooning,  modem,  xvi,  71. 

Balloons,  navigable,  ix,  72 ;  recon- 
noissance  in  a,  x,  25 ;  voyage  in, 
bv  Bumaby,  115. 

Ballot,  law  to  pre8cril>e  form  for, 
iv,  17,  18;  antiquity  of  the,  xii, 
244 ;  boxes,  xii,  245 ;  box  foi^jery, 
xiv,  674;  reform,  xiv,  586. 
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Ballou,  G.  C,  obit.,  i,  612. 

Balmaceda,  J.  M.,  obit.,  xvi,  663. 

Balmaio,  invention  by,  v,  98. 

Balflam  copaiba,  illustration,  i,  77. 

Baltes,  Peter  Joseph,  obit.,  xi,  66. 

Baltic  provinoee,  i,  71 ;  Bussifica- 
tion  m,  X,  719;  xiii,  727;  xiv, 
768. 

Baltimore,  xi,  160;  illustration,  i, 
605 ;  anniversary,  v,  494 ;  water, 
xix,  774. 

Bamangwato.  description,  iv,  408. 

Bamboo,  xi,  y4. 

Bamian,  statues  at,  xi,  85. 

Bananas,  culture  of,  viii,  688;  in 
Louisiana,  xviii,  468. 

Bancroft,  George,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, XV,  67. 

Banded  Bandicot,  the,  illustration, 
i,  64. 

Bandeiro,  Dr.  K.,  x,  298. 

Bandelj  J.  E.  von,  sketch,  i,  61. 

Bandolier's  investigations,  ix,  16. 

Bandon,  Earl  of,  obit.,  ii,  698. 

Bangor,  Me.,  xvii,  104. 

Bangs,  G.  F.,  obit.,  ii,  676. 

Banjis,  Francis  N.,  x,  645. 

Banian  tree,  the,  illustration,  i,  401. 

Bank  associations,  national,  xi,  2G4. 

Bankhead,  Henry  Cary,  obit.,  xix, 
562. 

Bonk  in  Toronto,  illustration,  xii, 
181. 

Bankruptcy  bill,  English,  viii,  410. 

Banks,  decision  on  national,  i,  506 ; 
laws  for,  in  Massachusetts.  1, 508 ; 
vi,  536 ;  of  Tennessee,  decision 
on,  ii,  711 ;  failure  of  the  City,  of 
Glasjrow,  ivj  176;  savings,  in 
Bhode  Islancl,  iv,  769 ;  fees  of  re- 
ceivers in  Connecticut,  v,  196; 
sale  and  taxation  of  shares  of  na- 
tional, vJ,  52 ;  United  States,  vi, 
120;  vii,  392;  taxation  of,  in 
Delaware,  vi,  205 ;  in  Argentine 
Kepublic,  vii.  25,  26;  of  States, 
vii!  392  'j  of  Canada,  viiij  84 ;  in 
Colombia,  viii,  189 ;  statistics  of 
1883,  viii,  832;  circulation  in 
United  States,  ix,  216 ;  condition 
of  national,  ix,  780 :  taxation,  x, 
621;  CO -operative,  xi,  528;  na- 
tional, xiii,  785;  xv,  S40;  xvi, 
851 ;  xviij  758 ;  new  laws  in  Aus- 
tralia, xviii,  55;  State  banks  in 
Illinois,  398;  scandals  in  Italy, 
413.     And  see  Financial  Review. 

Banks,  Gen.  Nathaniel  P.,  x,  426; 
obit,  and  portrait,  xix,  563. 

Banvard,  John,  obit.,  xvi,  604. 

Banville,  T.  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  664. 

Baptist  Church,  Free,  xix,  298. 

Baptists,  statistics,  associations, 
sects  of,  etc.,  in  every  volume. 

Bara,  Soudan,  battle  at,  x,  818. 

Baragnon,  L.  N.,  obit.,  xvii,  585. 

Bara^ay  d'Hilliers,  sketch,  iii,  58. 

Baraiong  territoiy,  ix,  115. 

Barbadoes,  riots  m,  i,  366 ;  xii,  800 ; 
xiii,  839;  xiv,  403;  xvi,  864; 
xvu,  792. 

Barbediennc,  F.,  obit.,  xvii,  586. 

Barbed-wire  fence,  vi,  260. 

Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  J.  A.,  sketch, 
xiv,  656. 

Barbour,  J.  M.,  obit.,  vi,  678. 

Barbour,  John  S.,  obit.,  xvii,  582. 

Barbour.  Oliver  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  617. 

Barca.  B.,  obit.,  viii,  597. 

Barcelona,  riots  in,  vii,  752 ;  exhi- 
bition, xiii,  748. 
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Bardsley,  Sir  J.  L.,  obit.,  i,  628. 
Bardsley  case,  the,  xvi,  716. 
Bareiro,  Don  Candido,  iii,  677. 
Barff,  Prof.,  discovery  by,  vii,  816 ; 

invention  bv^  vii,  683. 
Bargash,  Ben  Said,  xiii,  660. 
Barger,  Father,  obit.,  ii,  575. 
Bargue,  Charles,  xi,  847. 
Barham.  R.  H.  D.,  obit.,  xi,  709. 
Barili,  Antonio,  sketch,  i,  68. 
Barillas,  Gen.,  x,  466. 
Borilochi  Pass,  Andes,  viii,  885. 
Baring,  Sir  Evelyn,  ix,  285,  286, 

289,  299 ;  x,  495. 
Baring,  T.  C,  obit.,  xvi,  664. 
Baringo,  Lake,  ix,  347. 
Barker,  Fordvce,  obit.,  xvi,  604. 
Barker,  G.  W.,  obit.,  iii,  682. 
Barker,  Prof.,  observations  by,  iii, 

34. 
Barksdale  H.,  obit.,  vi,  678. 
Barlow,  S.  B.,  obit.,  i,  612. 
Barlow,  8.  L.  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 
Barnard,  Daniel,  obit.,  xvii,  532. 
Barnard,  D.  P.,  sketch,  xiii,  622. 
Barnard.  E.  E.,  discoveries  b^-,  vi, 

89 ;  vii,  88 ;  ix,  52 ;  x,  51 ;  xi,  57 ; 

xii,  46. 
Barnard,  Frederick  A.  P.,  sketch 

and  portrait,  xiv,  73. 
Barnard,  J.  G.,  sketch,  vii,  65. 
Barnes,  A.  S.,  sketch,  xiii^  622. 
Barnes,  Demas,  sketciij  xiii,  622. 
Barnes,  J.  K..  obit.,  viii,  586. 
Bamett,  J.,  obit.,  xv^  674. 
Bamewall,  B.  A.,  obit.,  xii,  570. 
Bami,  J.  R.,  obit.,  iii.  649. 
Barnum,  Henry  A.,  obit.,  xvii,  583. 
Bai-nura,  Phineas  T.,  obit.,  xvi,  605. 
Barnum,  W.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 
Barometers,  water-,  v,  51. 
Baron,  V.  A.,  obit.,  xvii,  585. 
BarossdeBellus,  Gabriel  von,  obit., 
.    xvii,  586. 
Barre,  Vt.,  xvii,  106. 
Barrett,  Com.,  obit.,  v,  588. 
Barrett,  J.  W.,  exi^riments  by,  x, 

690 ;  xii,  674. 
Barrett,  Lawrence,  obit,  and  por- 
trait, xvi,  605. 
Barrett,  Rev.  M.,  obit.,  i,  612. 
Barrett,   W.  F.,  experiments  by, 

xii,  480. 
Barridre,  P.  de  la,  ix,  57,  842. 
Bairi^re,  Theodore,  obit.,  ii,  593. 
Barrios,  J.  R.,  iii,  415;  attempt  on 

the  life  of,  ix,  885 ;  union  decree 

of,  X,  464,  465 ;  his  death^  466. 
Barron,  Samuel,  sketeh,  xiii,  622. 
Barrot,  F.,  obit.,  viii,  697. 
Barrow,  Frances  E.,  obit.,  xix,  568. 
Barrow,  Sir  G.,  obit,  i.  628. 
Barrow,  Pcrcv  H.  S.,  obit.,  xi,  709. 
Barrundia,  Martin,  1,  89 ;  arrested, 

XV,  414. 
Barry,  E.  M.,  obit.,  v,  598. 
Barry,  G.  R.,  obit.,  i,  612. 
Barry,  P.,  obit.,  xv,  632. 
Barry,  W.  F.,  sketch,  iv,  78. 
Barrvmore,  G.  D.,  obit.,  xviii,  539. 
Barth,  Boron,  death  of,  ii*.,  880. 
Borth,  J.  B.  P.,  obit.,  li.  593. 
Bartholdi's  statue,  x,  867,  642;  xi, 

828,  649. 
Bartlett,  F.  W..  invention  bjTji,  91. 
Bartlctt,  Joseph  J.,  obit.,  xviii,  539. 
Bartlett,  J.  H.,  discovery,  v,  288. 
Bartlett,  John  R.,  obit.,  xi,  664. 
Bartlett,  Sidney,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 


Bartlett,  Washington,  obit.,  xii, 
570. 

Bartlett,  W.  F.,  obit.,  i,  612. 

Bartlett,  W.  H.  C,  obit,  and  por- 
trait, xviii,  539. 

Bartley,  Mrs.  Judge,  obit.,  i,  612. 

Bartol,  James  Le,  obit.,  xii,  571. 

Barton,  Clara,  vii,  718. 

Barton,  William  B.,  obit.,  xvi,  606. 

Bai-tow,  Morey  H.,  obit.,  xii,  571. 

Bai'tscb,  Karl  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 

Barttelot,  M^'or,  xiii,  295  et  seq. 

Barus,  Carl,  experiments  of,  xii, 
479. 

Bary,  E.  von^  death  of,  ii,  329. 

Base,  a  new,  iv,  184 ;  xi,  140. 

Base-ball,  x,  77  tt  seq. 

Bashford,  C,  obit.,  iii,  632. 

Basque  provinces^  i,  780. 

Basques,  illustration,  i,  730. 

Bass,  Lyman  K.,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 

Bassamas,  tribe  of  the,  v,  291. 

Basset-hound,  the,  ix.  258. 

Ba.ssophone.  the,  x,  6i7. 

Bastian,  Aaolf,  ix,  277. 

Bastian,  H.  Charleton,  on  the  gei-m 
theory,  iii,  390 ;  on  the  muscular 
sense,  xii,  672. 

Bastide,  J.,  obit.,  iv,  698. 

Bastile  oelebration,  v,  285 ;  illustra- 
tion, the  Bastile,  i,  813. 

Basutoland,  xvii,  75. 

Basutos,  the,  v,  80 ;  law  to  disarm, 
V,  81 ;  vi,  85 ;  revolt  of,  v,  81 ;  vi, 
86 ;  vii,  84 ;  history  and  separa- 
tion from  Cape  Colony,  viii,  89  ; 
ix,  111;  X,  83;  eflfect  of  their 
conflict  with  the  Cape  ffovern- 
ment,84;  spread  of  d^unkennc:^8 
among,  84. 

Batanga  river,  x.  393. 

Batbie,  A.  P.,  obit.,  xii,  622. 

Bates,  Eli,  xii,  280. 

Bates  College,  illustration,  i,  500. 

Buth,  England,  illustration,  i,  359. 

Bath,  N.  Y.,  XV,  120. 

Baths  among  various  nations,  v, 
354;  bath-rooms,  v,  362;  bath- 
lift,  xvi,  706. 

Bathurst,  Earl,  obit.,  iii,  649. 

Batoche,  engagement  at,  x,  127. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  xviii,  152. 

Batoum,  xi,  792. 

Battaglini,  F.,  obit.,  xvii,  585. 

Battehberg,  Prince,  vii,  73. 

Batterf^haU,  J.  P.,  obit.,  xvi,  607. 

Battin,  Joseph,  obit.,  xviii,  639. 

Bottle  Creek,  Mich.,  xv,  120. 

Battle,  W.  H.,  sketch,  iv,  74. 

Battlelbrd,  x,  127,  128. 

Battve,  Col.  R.,  killed,  xiii,  486. 

Bauciet,  Paul,  obit.,  ii,  593. 

Baudissin,  W.  H.  F.  K.,  obit,  iii, 
649. 

Baudot,  invention  bv,  vi,  256. 

Baudonin,  Prince^  obit,  xvi,  664. 

Baudry,  Paul,  obit,  xi,  709;  exhi- 
bition of  his  works,  xi,  344. 

Bauer,  Caroline,  obit^  ii,  593. 

Bauer,  Clara,  sketch,  i,  68. 

Bauernfeld,  E.,  obit.^  xv,  674. 

Baumann^s  route,  xviii,  386. 

Baumstark,  A.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Bausch,  E.,  ix,  506,  515,  518. 

Bavaria,  view  of  Baireuth,  i,  573 ; 
King  Ludwig  of,  xi,  892;  Otto, 
892 ;  regent,  392. 

Baviora,  J.,  Cervera,  xi,  374. 

Baxendell,  discoveries,  v,  85,  30. 

Baxter,  J.  H.,  obit,  xv,  632. 

Baxter,  John,  obit,  xi,  605. 
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Baxter,  S..  obit.,  iii,  682. 

Baxter,  W*.  E.,  obit.,  xv,  674. 

Bayard,  £mile,  x,  858,  868 ;  obit., 
xvi,  664. 

Bayard,  James  A.,  sketch,  v,  52. 

Bayard,  Thomas  F.,  sketch  and 
portrait,  x,  V56. 

Bayard  mutinv,  the,  x,  173. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  xvi,  148. 

Bayer,  H.  J.  P.  von,  sketch,  i,  69. 

Bayer.  Prof.,  discovery  by,  vi,428. 

Bayfield,  Wis.,  xviii.  158. 

Baylcy,  J.  K.,  sketcn,  ii,  66. 

Bayue,  Herbert  A.,  obit.,  xi,  709. 

Baynes,  Thomas  S.,  obit.,  xii,  623. 

Bayonne,  illustration,  ij  817. 

Bazaine,  Francis  Achille,  sketch 
and  portrait,  xiii,  80. 

Baza1<;rette,  Sir  J.,  obit.,  xvi,  664. 

Beach,  E.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  575. 

Beach,  John  S,,  obit.,  xii,  571. 

Beach,  Moses  S.,  obit.,  xvii,  533. 

Beach,  Sir  Michael  Hicks,  Bart., 
X,  447  ;  sketch,  449;  x,  440;  xi, 
399. 

Beach,  William  A.,  obit.,  ix,  602. 

Beach,  William  M.,  bit.,  xii,  671. 

Beaconsfleld.     See  j)israeli. 

Boale,  Edward  F.,  obit.,  xviii,  540. 

Beale,  Joseph,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 

Beamer  and  Clarke,  experiments 
by,  iv,  132. 
•     Bear,  voyage  of  the,  ix,  29. 

Beard,  Charles,  sketch,  xiii^  660. 

Beard,  Geoi^e  M.,  obit.,  viii,  586; 
ix,  554. 

Beard,  Henry,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 

Beard,  James  H.,  obit,  xviii,  540. 

Beardsley,  Eben  E.,  obit.,  xvi,  607. 

Beardflley,  S.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  682. 

Bears,  x,  887 ;  xvi,  541. 

Beasley,  Joseph,  invention,  x,  675. 

Beaton,  Ruth,  obit.,!!,  575. 

Beatrice  Gulf,  iii,  362. 

Beatrice,  Neb.,  xvi,  149. 

Beatty,  Henry  O.,  obit.,  xvii,  633. 

Bcatty,  Ormond,  obit.,  xv,  633. 

Beaubion,  J.  C,  obit.,  ii,  593. 

Bcaume,  J.,  obit.,  x,  667. 

Beaumont's  air-engine,  vi,  51 8 ;  per- 
forator, vii,  281 ;  viii,  81. 

Beaunis,  experiments  by,  viii,  686. 

Beaurejiard,  A.  T.,  obit.,  vi,  679. 

Beauregard,  P.  G.  T.,  x,  424;  obit, 
and  portrait,  xviii.  540. 

Beaver.  James  A.,  sketch,  vii,  677. 

Rebel,  ix,  860 ;  xi,  389. 

Bed,  musical,  x,  613. 

Bcccari,  O.,  explorations  of,  i.  330 ; 
iv,  408. 

Bechanip,  investigations,  viii,  636. 

Becher,  Albrecht^  obit.,  xvii,  638. 

Bechterew,  expenments,  viii,  034. 

Bechuanaland,  ix^  111,  112, 113 ;  xi, 
134;  war  in,  viii,  92;  x,  85;  the 
Rhodes  settlement,  x,  86 ;  Warren 
expedition,  X,  87 ;  trial  ofNiekirk, 
Xj  87  ;  conflict  of  authority,  x,  88 ; 
XIV,  lOH  ;  XV,  95 ;  xvi,  10*8 ;  xvii, 
76.     See  also  (-ape  Colony. 

Beck,  J.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  683. 

Beck,  J.  T.  von,  obit.,  iii,  650. 

Beck,  William  E.,  obit.,  xvii,  588. 

Becker,  G.  F.,  x,  404;  xi,  58H. 

Becker,  II.,  obit.,  x,  657. 

Becker,  K.  F.,  obit.,  ii,  593. 

Beckraann,  J.  H.,  obit.,  iii,  650. 

Beck  with,  Amos,  obit.,  xix,  564. 

Beck  with,  C,  obit.,  xv,  633. 

Beokuith,  J.  W.,  obit.,  xv,  633. 

Beck  with,  T.,  obit.,  iii,  632. 


Becky X.  Father  P.  J.,  obit.,  xi,  790 ; 

xii,  628. 
B^lard,  Jules,  obit.,  xii,  623. 
Becquerel,  A.  C,  sketch,  iii,  53, 

Becciuerel,  A.  E.,  observations  by, 
xii.  110. 

Bedell,  G.  T.,  obit.,  xvii  588. 

Bedford,  G.  S.,  obit.,  xvih,  540. 

Bedford,  H.  M.,  obit.,  v,  588. 

Bedle,  Joseph  D.^  obit.,  -xix,  564. 

Beds,  foldinir,  xiii.  81. 

Bee,  vision  of  the  honey,  xii,  672. 

Beech,  Minor,  xiii,  2. 

Beecher,  Catli.  E..  sketch,  iii,  53. 

Beccher,  Henry  Ward,  sketch  and 
portrait,  xii,  60. 

Beecher,  W.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 

Beegerite,  vi,  98. 

Beekman,  J.  W.,  obit.,  ii^  675. 

Beer,  M.,  observations  ot,  xi,  686. 

Beer,  tax  on,  vii,  66. 

Beers,  Dr.  Geoi-ge  W.,  x,  619. 

Beers,  Henry  N..  obit.,  xii,  571. 

Beers,  William  H.,  obit.,  xviii,  640. 

Beethoven,  xi,  479. 

Beet-sufirar,  i,  94 ;  new  product,  iv, 
76;  in  Delaware,  iv,  811;  in 
Maine,  iv,  578 ;  in  Maryland,  iv, 
590 ;  xviii^  597. 

Beggars,  xiii,  184. 

Behic,  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  664. 

Behm,  E.,  obit.,  ix,  614. 

Behnke,  Emil,  obit.^  xvii,  586. 

Bchring  Sea^  British  sdiooncrs 
seized  in,  xii,  285. 

Behring  Strait,  current,  vi,  826. 

Belcastel.  J.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  674. 

Belcher,  Nathan,  obit.,  xvi,  607. 

Belcher,  Sir  E.,  obit,  ti,  598. 

Bclden,  David,  sketcn,  xiii,  622. 

Belfast,  riotfl  in,  xi,  403. 

Belgian  free  churches,  iii,  57. 

Belgium,  statistics,  elections,  etc., 
in  every  volume ;  ati-ug;rle  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Liberals,  L, 
7 ;  ii,  68 ;  on  the  question  ot  sec- 
ular education,  iv,  77:  V,  58,  56; 
ix,  78 ;  xi,  84 ;  electoral  law,  i,  71 ; 
changes  of  cabinet,  iii,  56 ;  ix,  79 ; 
church  fHinds,  vi,  68;  viii,  67; 
controversy  between  moderate 
clericals  and  Dltramontanes,  vi, 
69;  international  congresses  in, 
i,  72 ;  ii,  69 ;  v,  55 ;  x,  91 ;  expo- 
sitions, v,  55 ;  X,  91;  labor-riot."*, 
xi,  81 ;  xii,  66 ;  cattle  duties,  xii, 
66 ;  free  churches  of,  iii,  57 ;  con- 
nection with  the  CJongo  State,  x, 
91 ;  revision  of  constitution, 
xvii,  58. 

Belgrade,  illustration,  i,  756. 

Belize,  Honduras,  view  of.  xvi,  847. 

Belknap,  W.  W.,  injpcacliment  of, 
1,  42.  208,  686;  obit,  xv,  688. 

Bell,  A.  Graham,  inventions  and 
experiments  by,  i,  740;  vi,  239, 
257,  787  ;  ix,  46,  807,  808 ;  litiga- 
tion concerning  telephone  patent, 
xii,  649. 

Bell,  Charles,  ix,  476. 

Bell,  Ctuirles  H.,  obit.,  xviii,  541. 

Bell,  C.  N.,  xi,  28. 

Bell  Cox  case,  the,  xv,  12. 

Bell.  G.  L.,  invention  bv,  i,  522. 

Beli:  King,  x,  121. 

Bell,  Sir  G.,  obit,  ii,  594. 

Bell,  T.,  obit,  v,  598. 

Belleau,  Sir  N.  F.,  obit,  xix,  609. 

Bellegarde,  Augustus  von,  obit,  xi, 
709;  funeral  of,  xi,  811. 


Bellcn,  F.  H.  T.,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 
Belleville,  HI.,  xix,  186. 
Belli,  invention  by,  iii,  545. 
Bellova  Railrood,  seized,  xiii,  116. 
Belly,  L.  A.  A.,  obit,  ii,  594. 
Belmont,  A.,  obit,  xv,  683. 
Belmont,  battle  at,  x,  423. 
Beloochistan,  rebellion  in.  i,  7S: 

ii,  69;  map,  i,  7^  Britisa  occu 

pation  of  Quetta,  li,  70. 
Belot,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  674. 
Belshaw,  J.,  invention,  viii,  466. 
Beluchistan,  xv,  485. 
Benao,  Princess,  ix,  460. 
Benares,  bridge  at,  xiii,  299. 
Benedek,  L.  von,  obit.,  vi,  ti'.:o. 
Benedict,  E.  C,  sketch,  v,  66. 
Benedict,  .Mrs.  J.  T.,  obit,  ii,  575. 
Benedict,  Sir  J.,  sketch,  x,  92. 
Benedict^  St.,  anniversary,  v,  658. 
Benedictine  monks,  xiu,  288. 
Bengal,  x,  496. 

Bengal  Tenancy  Act,  x.  445,  588. 
Benham,  H.  W    obit,  ix,  602. 
Beni  river,  exploration  o^  vi,  882. 
Beni  Zemour.  rebellion,  xiii,  674. 
Benio,  Rear- Admiral,  obit.,  i,  629. 
Beiviamin,  Judah  P.,  obit.,  ix,  602, 
Benjamin,  Samuel  N.,  obit.,  xi,  666. 
Benker  and  Lasne,  experiments  by, 

viii,  115. 
Bennet,  Orlando,  obit.,  ▼.  688. 
Bennett,  C.  W.,  obit,  xvi,  607. 
Bennett,  Dr.  Hughes,  x,  742. 
Bennett,  J.  G.,  expedition,  vi,  822. 
Bennett,  Natlianiel,  obit.,  xi,  665. 
Bennett  school  law,  the,  xiv,  8i:7; 

XV,  856,  856. 
Bennett,  Sir  J.  R.,  obit.,  xvi^  664. 
Bennigscn,  retirement  of,  viii,  895. 
Bennington    centennial,    ii,    767; 

celebration,  xvi,  858. 
Bennington,  Vt,  xvii,  106. 
Benomar,  Count,  x,  143. 
Benson,  £.   W.,  sketch,  portrait, 

viii,  57. 
Benson,  8.  P.,  obit,  i,  612. 
Bent.  Theodore,  xi,  84;  xii,  22. 
Bentmek,  H.  J.  W.,  obit,  iii,  650. 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  xvi,  149. 
Benton,  Jacob,  obit.,  xvii,  584. 
Benton,  J.  D.,  obit.,  xv,  633. 
Benton,  J.  G.,  obit,  vi,  679. 
Benue  river,  exploration  of,  v,  290 : 

ix,  848 ;  X,  893. 
Benzoic  acid,  v,  89. 
Benzoyl,  discovery  of,  ix,  8ri9. 
Bequests  and  gilts,  xviii,' 850 ;  xix, 

322. 
Berardi,  Cardinal,  sketdi,  iii,  57. 
Beraud,  Jean,  x,  358. 
Berber,  fall  of,  ix,  297 ;  taken  by 

Gordon,  801. 
Berber  tribes,  revolt  of,  xiii,  676. 
Berbcnu  province  of,  attempt  to 

take,  IX,  296. 
Berchere,  N.,  obitj  xvi,  6r4. 
Berdan,  Hiram,  obit,  xvi  i,  541. 
Berdell6,  J.  B.,  obit,  1^629. 
Berden,  H..  invention,  li,  626. 
Beresford,  M.,  obit.,  i,  629. 
Beresford,  Lord,  in    Egypt,  and 

portrait,  vii,  248 :  x,  814,  815. 
Beresford-Ho]X},  obit.,  xii,  623. 
Beressowski,  xi,  877. 
Berg,  C,  obit.,  xvi,  665. 
Berg,  M.,  X,  291,  292,  298 ;  trial  of, 

XI,  285;  xii,  222. 
Bergaigne,  Aocl.  sketch,  xiii,  660. 
Berpb,  Henry,  sketch ^  xiii,  628. 
Berghash,  Seyyed,  obit.,  xi,  709. 
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BcrgluDd,  experiments^  viii,  118. 

Bcr>(manD,  Carl,  obit.,  i,  613,  629. 

Bering  Sea  Triounul  of  Arbitra- 
tion^ with  map,  xvlii,  79 ;  Heal- 
ing ni,  683 ;  conclusion,  xix,  749. 

Bering's  island,  xi  3,75. 

Berlier,  invention  by.  vii,  741. 

Berlin,  Treat/  of,  lii^  292;  Glad- 
.Htone  on,  iii^  402 ;  dissatisfaction 
in  Greece,  iii,  409 ;  in  Hungary, 
iii,  426 ;  in  Italy,  iii,  468 ;  in  ter- 
ritory ceded  to  Montenegro,  iii, 
586 ;  in  Boumania,  iii^  789 ;  ter- 
ritory gained  hj  Russia,  iii,  741 ; 
dissatisfaction  in  Russia,  iii,  744 ; 
in  the  Turkish  provinces,  iii, 
795,  796;  in  Bulgaria,  ix,  788; 
discussion  in  Austria,  iv,  62 ;  in- 
distinctness as  to  Montenegro,  iv, 
648 ;  measures  to  enforce,  v,  548, 
687,  688;  as  to  Greek  bounda- 
ries, vi,  874;  relations  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia  atter,  vii,  858 ; 
difficulty  in  carrying  out,  viii, 
550 ;  refusal  of  England  to  recog- 
nize, X,  758 ;  conference,  ix,  170 ; 
X,  190. 

Bermuda,  xiii,  889 ;  xv,  407 ;  xvi, 
846  3  xvii,  327;  and  see  West 
Indies. 

Bermudez,  £.  E.,  ohit.,  xvii,  584. 

Bermadez,  R.  M.,  obit.,  xix,  609. 

Bemaert  ministry,  the.  ix,  80. 

Bernard  affair,  the,  viii,  57^  694. 

Bernard,  Claude,  sketch,  iii^  57. 

Bemhardi,  Theodor.  obit.,  xii,  624. 

Bernhardt,  Sarah,  sketch,  v^  57. 

Bernstein,  A.,  lamp  of,  viii,  803; 
ix,  305. 

Beroud,  Louis,  x,  367. 

Berri-berri,  disease  in  Achcen,  xi, 
608. 

Berrien,  John  M.,  obit.,  viii,  586. 

Berry,  James  B.,  obit.,  xvi,  607. 

Berry,  J.  H.,  sketch,  vii,  80. 

Berry,  John  M.,  iii,  567. 

Berry,  Nathaniel  S.,  obit.,  xix, 
664. 

Berry,  R.  M.,  expedition,  vi^  828. 

Bert|  raul,  appointment,  vii,  824 ; 
attack  on  the  church,  324,  825 ; 
ix,  662;  x,  380;  obit.^  xi,  709. 

Berthaut,  Gen.,  obit.,  vi,  691. 

Berthelot.  P.  E.,  experiments  by, 
i,  92;  iii,  93,  725;  x,  151,  154, 
348;  xii,  101. 

Berths,  swinging^  xvi,  709. 

Bertin.  L.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  594. 

Bertini,  H^obit.,  i,  629. 

Bcrtrand,  E.,  ix,  506,  515. 

Bertrand,  Felix,  sketch,  i,  74. 

Beiyl.  analysis  of,  x,  156. 

Beryllium,  atx)mic  weight,  vii,  89. 

Berzelius,  ix,  808. 

Besnard,  Paul  A.,  x,  863 :  xii,  275. 

Bessarabia,  retrocession  of,  to  Rus- 
sia, iii,  789.  741,  742 ;  viii,  697. 

Bessels,  Emil.  sketch,  .xiii,  623. 

Bessemer  steel  process,  ii,  403 ;  iii, 
123;  vii,  530:  in  United  States, 
vii,  581 ;  applied  to  copper,  viii, 
522. 

Beta,  Hcinrich,  obit.,  i^  629. 

Beta  Lyra,  spK^ctrum  of,  x,  53. 

Bethells,  Christopher,  ix,  113. 

Bethmann-Hollweg,  obit.,  ii,  594. 

Bethesda,  Pool  of,  xiii,  SI. 

Betting,  xiii,  87. 

Betts,  Charles  W.,  obit.,  xii,  571. 

Betts,  W.,  obit.,  ix,  608. 

Beust,  Friedrich  F.,  obit.,  xi,  84. 


Be  van,  Theodore  F.,  explorations 
b^,  xii,  811. 

Bevier  troubles,  xiii,  566. 

B^zique,  xiii,  89. 

Bezold,  W.  von,  xi,  589. 

Bhamo,  district  of,  x,  115. 

Bhotan,  insurrection,  x,  491,  499. 

Bianchi.  death  of,  x,  394. 

Bible  Christians,  ii,  510 ;  xi,  502 ; 
xiii,  546;  xiv,  566;  xv,546;  xix, 
480. 

Bible  societies,  xii,  67;  xiii,  92; 
xiv,  78. 

Bible,  the,  Japanese  translation, 
iii,  468 ;  into  Oriental  languages, 
iii.  686;  heretical  views  on  in- 
spiration ofj  Ui,  698;  Brahman 
opinion  of,  iv,  91 ;  case  of  Rob- 
oitBon  Smith,  vi,  760,  769 ;  of  W. 
L.  MacFarlane,  vi,  769 ;  Colenso 
on  the  Pentateuch,  viii,  185; 
places  of,  identified,  ix,  27 ;  re- 
vision of  the  English  version,  x, 
92 ;  previous  translations,  x,  92, 
98 ;  list  of  translators,  x,  94. 

Bibliophile  Jacob,  ix,  617. 

Bibra,  Baron  E.  von,  obit.,  iii,  660. 

Bichloride  of  mercury  and  urea,  x, 
298. 

Bichi,  Prof.,  x,  153. 

Bicker,  Walter,  obit.,  xi,  665. 

Bickersteth,  R.,  obit.,  ix,  614. 

Bicknell,  G.  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  607. 

Bicycles,  ix,  80;  illustrations,  x, 
80-84 

Biddlc,*W.  M..  skcteb,  xiv,  618. 

Biddlecomb,  Sir  G.,  obit.,  iii,  660. 

Bidwell,  Shelford,  x,  689. 

Bidwell,  W.  H.,  obit.,  vi,  679. 

Bijr  Bear,  Chief,  x,  129. 

Bigelow,  Allen  G.,  obit.,  xvi,  607. 

Bigelow,  £.  B.,  invention,  viii, 
94. 

Bigelow,  G.  T.,  sketch,  iii,  68. 

Biitelow,  Hobart  B.,  obit.,  xvi,  607. 

Bigelow,  Jacob,  sketch,  iv,  78. 

Bigelow,  Henry  J.,  obit,  xv,  684. 

Biggar,  J.  G.,  obit.,  xv,  674. 

Biggs,  Judge  A.,  sketch,  iii,  58. 

Bigler,  William,  obit.,  v,  589. 

BignoU,  F.  H.,  ix^  849. 

Bigouraan,  M.,  xii,  46. 

Billings,  E.  C,  obit.,  xviii,  541. 

Billings,  F.,  obit.,  xv,  684. 

Billings,  Josh,  x,  654. 

Billot,  M.,x,  27. 

Billroth,  Theodor,  obit.,  xix,  609. 

Bimbia,  ix,  865. 

Bimetallic  system,  sec  Currency, 
ii,  285 ;  vi,  60,  287 ;  Latin  Union, 
viii,  419;  x,  275;  conference, 
xix,  388. 

Bimetallism  in  Germany,  xix,  817. 

Binary  systems,  xix,  58.* 

Bindi,  Archbishop,  obit.,  i,  629. 

Bindseil,  H.  E.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bingham,  G.  B.,  obit,  xviii,  541. 

Bingham,  Samuel,  obit,  i,  618. 

Binghamton,  xi,  162;  asylum,  v, 
572. 

Binnie,  William,  obit.,  xi,  710. 

Binocular  telescopes,  xvi,  713. 

Binz  and  Schulz,  theory  of  arsen- 
ical poisoning,  v,  91. 

Biological  laboratories,  x,  46 ;  work 
of  Dr.  Carpenter,  x,  144,  145. 

Biondclli,  Bemaraino,  obit,  xi, 
710. 

Birch,  De  Burgh,  xii,  678. 

Birch,  C.  B.,  -xi,  346;  obit,  xviii, 
576. 


Bird,  Francis  Wm.,  obit.,  xix,  664. 

Bird  omns,  x,  618. 

Bird,  W.  A.,  obit,  iii.  682. 

Bird's  Nest,  edible,  xii,  676. 

Birds,  songs  of,  xi,  86 ;  vocal  ap- 
paratus of^  illustrations^  xi,  90. 

Bird  wood,  bir  Georcre,  xiii,  7. 

Birge,  Henry  W.,  i^ketch,  xiii,  623. 

Birmingham,  England,  illustration, 
i,  862 ;  xiii,  169. 

Birmingham,  Mr.,  observations, 
ui,  38. 

Biscacho,  the,  ix,  790. 

Bishop,  Anna,  obit.,  ix,  603. 

Bishop  of  Lincoln,  trial  of,  xiv,  11 ; 
case  of^^xvi,  10. 

Bishop,  K.  M.,  obit,  xviii,  541. 

Bishop,  Victor,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Bishop,  W.  I.,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 

Bishopric  of  Grahamstown,  vii,  21. 

Bishoprics,  in  England^  iii,  408. 

Bishops,  colonial  jurisdiction  of,  ii, 
24  J  consecration  of,  ii,  27;  lia- 
bility of  church  property  for  debts 
of,  vi,  798;  viii,  678;  right  of 
.  nominating,  viii,  695. 

Bishop's  Ring,  x,  582 ;  xi,  646. 

Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  xix,  136. 

Bismarck,  Prince,  contest  with 
Liberals,  i,  844;  resignation  of- 
fered by,  li^  3n0;  v,  820;  and 
Socialists,  iii,  880;  negotiations 
with  Papal  Nuncio,  iii,  882 ;  end 
of  alliance  with  Liberals,  iv,  486, 
740 ;  and  the  German  Pariiament, 
vi,  838 ;  defeats  of,  vi,  844 ;  state 
socialism  of,  viii,  898 ;  influence, 
viii,  897 ;  reconciliation  with  Em- 
peror Wilhclm,  xix,  818 ;  recon- 
ciliation of  Russia  and  Austria, 
ix,  64 ;  the  state  council  and,  ix, 
866 ;  not  a  letter-carrier,  ix,  359 ; 
his  party,  ix,  860 ;  his  concessions 
to  Uie  Pope,  ix,  890 ;  the  Lasker 
a^iiTj  see  Lasker.  E. ;  his  theory 
of  effeotive  jurisaiction,  x,  143 : 
X,  120  0t  $eq. ;  xi,  888,  889,  890; 
xvii,  816 ;  retirement  of,  xv,  879 ; 
xvi.  827.  See  also  Germany  in 
eacn  volume. 

Bismarck  Archipelago,  x,  681. 

Bis.Kago8  Islands,  rebellion  in,  xvi, 
752. 

Bissell,  W.  II.  A.,  obit.,  xviii,  641. 

Bissell,  Wilson  S.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xviii,  736. 

Bit  Karziyabku,  citv  of,  ix,  18. 

Bitter,  K.  H.,  sketch,  iv,  740. 

Bixby,  J.  M.,  obit,  i,  613. 

Bizzardi,  Cardinal,  obit,  ii^  594. 

Bizzozero.  experiments,  viii,  683. 

B,jcrknes,  experiments,  vi,  404. 

B^orkmann,  mvention  by,  x,  846. 

BjOmson,  B.,  in  politics,  vi,  827; 
on  the  King's  veto,  vii,  772. 

Blaauw  Krantz  bridge,  x,  829 ;  il- 
lustration, X,  330. 

Black,  Henry  M.,  obit,  xviii,  541. 

Black,  Jerc.  S.,  sketch,  viii,  58. 

Black  Death,  iv,  780 ;  xiii,  811. 

Black  Flaffs,  viii,  767 ;  ix,  137 ;  x, 
24.  27,  80 ;  massacre  by,  x.  81. 

Black  Forest,  musical  inventions  of 
the,  X,  612,  613. 

Black  Friday,  x,  486. 

Black  Hills  mines,  ii,  245 ;  ix,  240 ; 
xi,  280. 

Blackburn,  Luke  Pry  or,  iv,  541 ; 
obit,  xii,  572. 

Blackbume,  E.  O.,  obit,  xix^  609. 

Black-mailiug,  act  against,  iu,  619. 
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Black  mountain  expedition,  xiii, 

486 ;  xvi,  877. 
Blackwood.  J.,  obit.,  iv,  698. 
Bladder,  operations  on  thej  ix,  748. 
Blaine,  Emmons,  obit.,  xvii,  634. 
Blaine,  James  G.,  sketches,  iv,  78, 

and  ix,  86 ;  steel  portrait,  vi.  788 ; 

official  papers,  see  Peru,  Chili, 

etc.,  ana  Panama  Canal ;  oration 

on  Garfield,  vii,  127 ;  sketch  and 

portrait,    xiv,  801  ;    xviii,   86  ; 

birthplace,    86 ;    residence,    98 ; 

memorial,  471. 
Blaine,  Walker,  obit.,  xv,  684. 
Blair,  Austin,  obit.,  xix,  664. 
Blair,  Barnard,  obit.,  v,  589. 
Blair    educational    bill,  the,  xiii, 

284. 
Blair,  Francis  P.,  sketch,  i,  74. 
Blair  Montgomery j  obit.,  viii,  687. 
Blair,  Mrs.,  obit.,  li,  576. 
Blair,  S.  S.,  obit.,  xv,  684. 
Blake,  E..  sketch,  viii,  69. 
Biake,  Eli  Whitney,  obit.,  xl,  665. 
Blake,  James,  experiments  by,  vi, 

99 ;  vii,  89 ;  ix,  659 ;  xii,  102.   . 
Blake,  Samuel  H.,  obit.,  xii,  672. 
Blake  W.  P.  ix,  475. 
Blakeman,    Birdseye,   obit.,   xix, 

664. 
Blakeslcy,  J.  W.,  obit.,  x,  667. 
Blanc,  C,  obit.,  vii,  645. 
Blanc.  Louis,  sketch,  vii,  07. 
Blancnard,  £.  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  655. 
Blanchard,  J.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  675. 
Blanchard,  Jonathan,  obit.,   xvii, 

584. 
Blanchard,  Wvatt,  obit.,  ii,  575. 
Blanchett,  J.  G.,  obit.,  xv,  675. 
Blanford,  Henry,  xii,  490. 
Blanford,  W.  t.,  ix,  46 ;  xi,  648. 
Blankitiptliip,    James    A.,    obit., 

xviii,  641. 
Blanqui,  A.,  sketch,  vi,  66. 
Bias  and  Miest,  exjienmcnts  by, 

viii,  524. 
Blaschko,  Dr.,  oxperimonts  by,  x, 

689:  xii,  672. 
Blashfleld,  E.  H.,  ix,  246. 
Blasphemy,  trial  for,  viii,  418. 
Blastinff  powders,  x,  848. 
Blatchford,  Lordj  sketch,  xiv,  656. 
Blatchford,  S.,  vii,  807 ;  obit.,  xviii, 

541. 
Blntta,  fossil,  illustration,  ix,  868. 
Blavatsky,  H.  P.,  obit.,  xvi,  665. 
Brazil,  xix. 

Bleaching,  a^ent  in,  viii,  116;  im- 
proved process  for,  X,  159. 
Bledsoe,  Dr.  A.  T.,  obit.,  ii,  576. 
Blcibtreu,  Geor^,  obit,  xvii,  585. 
Blcichroeder,  G.,  obit.,  xviii,  676. 
Blenheim  Palace  sale  of  pictures, 

xi,  845. 
Bleulerand  Lehmann,  experiments 

by,  vi,  400. 
Blind,  education  of.    See  Howe,  i, 

384. 
Blinn,  Cliristian.  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Bliss,  D.  Willard,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Bliss,  Edwin  E.,  obit.,  xvii,  584. 
Bliss,  Isaac  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Bliss,  P.  C,  obit.,  x,  646. 
Bliss,  Philemon,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Blitz,  Signor,  obit.,  ii,  575. 
Blizzard,  illustrated,  xiii,  602. 
Bloch,  M.,  ix,  657. 
Block,  Lieut.,  survey  of  Greenland, 

xii,  816. 
Blodffett,  F.^  obit,,  ii,  576 
Bloemhof,  district  of,  ix,  111. 


Blood,  pressure  of  the,  vi,  748; 
mechanism  of  arrest  of  hcemor* 
rhag«,  viii^  60 ;  discoveries  con- 
cerning, viii,  682;  ix,  665;  cir- 
culation of,  xi,  767 :  temperature 
of.  xii,  678;  specific  gravity  of, 
xu,  678 ;  color  of,  xii,  678. 

Bloodhound,  the,  ix,  269. 

Bloomer,  Amelia  Jenks,  obit.,  xix, 
665. 

Bloomington,  Til.,  xv,  120. 

Bloss,  George,  M,  D.,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Blount,  Commissioner,  xviii,  882. 

Bloxam,  Charles  L.,  xii,  109. 

Bluefields  difficulty,  xix,  546. 

Blue  Licks,  anniversary,  vii,  468. 

Blue  Mountain  peak,  xii,  314. 

Blue  Nile,  the  revolt  on,  viii,  299. 

Bluethner,  J.,  improvements  of  the 
piano  by,  i,  517. 

Blum,  Robert,  ix^  245. 

Blumcnburg.  Ma).  L.,  obit  ,  i,  618. 

Blunt,  Asa  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  6i9. 

Blunt,  Charloo  E.,  obit,  xvii,  634." 

Blunt,  G.  W.,  obit.,  iii,  632. 

Blunt,  J.  H.,  obit,  ix,  614. 

Blunt,  Wilfred,  xii,  342. 

Blunt's  study  of  Islam,  vi,  440. 

Bluntschli,  J.  G.,  sketch,  vi,  06. 

Boardman,  G.  S.,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Boardman,  H.  A.,  obit,  v,  6S9. 

Boas,  F.,  X,  898. 

Boats,  house,  xiii,  416  «^  seq.  ;  col- 
lapsable, 98:  submarine,  798; 
folding,  xvi,  708. 

Bobbett,  Albert,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 

Bob  White,  the,  x,  889. 

Boca  Tigris,  illustration,  i,  110. 

Bochfbntaine,  experiments  by,  viii, 
634. 

Bocholtz,  Countess,  death,  v,  669. 

Bocklish.  Dr.,  xii.  679. 

Bocock,  Thomas  8.,  obit,  xvi,  608. 

Bodenstedt,  F.  M.,  von,  obit,  xvii, 
686. 

Bodichon,  B.  L.  S.,  obit,  xvi,  666. 

Bodisco,  W.,  obit.,  iii,  682. 

Bodley,  R.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  624. 

Bod  well,  Joseph  R.,  obit.,  xii,  572. 

Boehm,  Sir  E.,  obit,  xv,  675. 

Boeresco,  B.j  obit,  viii,  597. 

Boers,  war  with  the,  vi,  87,  88 ;  viii, 
89,  9jJ;  ix,  112, 113;  x,  86;  dis- 
puted grant  to,  x,  136. 

Boer  trekj^  the,  xvi,  107. 

Bogart,  W.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  624. 

Boggs,  C.  S.,  .<?ketch^  xiii,  624. 

Boggs,  Frank  M.^  prize  to,  x,  867. 

Bogoslov  Peak,  view  of,  xviii,  83. 

Bogota,  xi,  192;  illustration,  i, 
116. 

Bogy,  L.  V.^  sketch,  ii,  71. 

Boli-cho,  chief^  xii.  81 . 

Bohemia,  conflict  of  nationalities 
in,  V,  46;  language  war  in,  ix, 
67 ;  peasants  of,  illustration,  i, 
68 ;  XIV,  61 ;  disorders,  xviii,  64. 

Bohemian  Ausgleich,  xv,  63. 

B6hm,  Dr.,  x,  898,  894. 

Bohmer,  experiments  by,  ^nii,  112. 

Bohn,  Henry  G.,  obit,  ix,  614. 

Bohnstedt,  L.,  obit,  x,  667. 

Boisbaudran,  L.  dc,  metal  dis- 
covered by,  i,  524 ;  experiments 
by,  iii,  89 ;  vi,  41 ;  ix,  119 ;  x, 
578;  xii,  101,109,110. 

Bois6  City,  Idaho^  xvi,  149. 

Boisgobey,  F.,  obit,  xvi,  666. 

Bojanowski,  V.,  obit,  xvii,  686. 

Boker,  G.  H.,  obit,  and  portrait, 
XV,  634. 


Bokhara,  x,  98 ;  Russia  in,  x,  98 ; 
disturbances  in,  xi,  6. 

Bolan  Passj  the,  secured  to  Great 
Britain,  i,  74;  occupation  of 
Quctta,  ii. 70;  illustration. ii, 70. 

Bolckow,  H.  W.  F.,  obit,  iii,  650. 

Boldine,  x,  298. 

Bolingsoffj  C,  obit,  xii,  572. 

Bolivar,  Simon,  statue  of,  x,  361.^ 

Bolivia,  in  every  volume  but  i; 
silver  in,  x,  99,  cinchona,  99; 
cotton-tree.  100;  new  city  and 
highway^  100;  map,  ii,  73;  re- 
bellion, li,  72 ;  war  with  Ohili, 
iv,  82;  vi,  738;  Indian  troubles 
in,  xii,  69 ;  new  route  to  the  sea, 
69 :  gold  and  nitrate  of  soda  in, 
69 ;  boundary  disputes,  ii,  74 ;  iv, 
29,  82 ;  treaties,  xii,  68 ;  explora- 
tion in,  xiv,  855;  treaty  with 
Chili,  xviii,  96 ;  xix,  78. 

Boll,  Jacob,  obit,  v,  589. 

BoUes,  Frank,  xix,  665. 

BoUes,  J.  A.,  obit,  iii,  682. 

Bolles,  T.  Dix,  obit,  xviii,  534. 

Bolobo,  king  of,  ix,  167 ;  house  in. 
illustration,  169. 

Bolton,  H.  C,  investigations  by,  v, 
98;  ix,46. 

Bolton,  Sarah  T.,  obit,  xviii,  542. 

Bombay,  improvements  in,  ix,  346 ; 
convention  in.  xi,  438;  illustra- 
tion, i,  408 ;  views  in,  xiv,  426, 
427. 
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calization in  the  function  or,  vi, 
748 ;  purgery  of,  ix,  742, 749.  See 
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i,  76 ;  vi,  73 ;  viii,  67 ;  ix,  97  ;  x, 
102^  xi,  97;  imuiij^tion  to,  i, 
77 ;  li,  74 ;  viii,  68 ;  ix,  97  j  boun- 
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Brewster,  Henry,  obit.,  xii,  578. 

Bribery,  charges  of,  iv,  718;  law 
in  New  Jersey,  v,  561 ;  trial  for, 
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Brid^  ferry,  at  Bilbao,  xviii,  279. 

Bridf^e,  Horatio,  obit.,  xviii,  542. 

Bridgeport,  xi,  IGl. 

Bridges,  newy  i,  256,  257  ;  over  the 
Kentucky,  li,  273 ;  over  the  Ohio, 
ii,  278 ;  v,  244 ;  in  California,  ii, 
278 ;  over  the  Tay,  ii,  274 ;  x, 
828 ;  xii,  258 ;  disaster  at  the  Tny, 
v,  844;  report  on,  v,  244;  over 
the  Severn,  ii,  275 ;  iii,  283 ;  iv, 
840 :  over  the  Ere  wash,  ii,  275 ; 
at  Buda-Pesth,  ii,  275 ;  over  the 
Douro,  ii,  276;  iii,  288;  East 
River,  iii,  280 ;  vi,  245 ;  vii,  582 ; 
viii,  811 ;  upper  East  hiver,  vii, 
282 ;  over  ttio  Mis.«souri,  iii,  282 ; 
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Bridgman,  Frederick,  x,  868. 

Bridgman,  L.  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  620. 

Brierley,  J.  T.,  x,  154. 

Brig,  bloat  discovered  atj  xi,  35. 

Brigandage  in  Italy,  i.  422;  in 
Thessaly  and  Epifus,  v,  690 ;  in 
Egypt,  ix,  286;  xiii,  115;  xiv, 
98 ;  xvi  827. 

Briggs,  Cnarles  F.,  sketch,  i,  79. 

Briggs,  Mrs.  H.  U.,  obit,  i,  613. 

Briggs,  Jeremiah,  obit.,  i,  613. 

Brigham,  David,  sketch,  xiii,  6'25. 

Brigham,  M.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  620. 

Bright,  J.,  sketcii,  xiv,  656. 

Bright,  John,  sketch,  v,  66;  ix, 
375. 

Brightly,  F.  C,  sketchy  xiii,  625. 

Brighton,  illustration,  iii,  400. 

Brignoli,  P.,  obit.,  Lx,  608. 

Brin,  M.  M.,  experiments,  x,  159. 

Brinekmann,  J.  B.,  sketch,  xiv, 
658. 

Brinkerhoff,  J.,  obit.,  v,  590. 

Brinley,  Francis,  >kctch,  xiv,  621. 


Brinsmade.  H.  N.,  obit,  iv,  692. 

Brinton,  Daniel  G.,  xii,  14;  ad- 
dress, xiii,  44. 

Brinz,  Aloiz  von,  obit.,  xii,  624. 

Brion,  G.,  obit,  ii,  595. 

Brisbane,  W.  II.,  obit,  iii,  688. 

Brisbin,  James  S.,  obit.,  xvii,  5.36. 

Brisson,  H.,  x,  27, 875 ;  sketch,  876. 

Bristol,  dock  at,  iii,  287. 

Bristow,  E.,  obit,  i,  630. 

British  America,  explorations  in, 
xiv  867 ;  xvu,  299. 

British  colonies,  areas,  etc.,  x,  46^>. 

British  Columbia,  viii,  72 ;  ix,  270 ; 
xix,  85 ;  boundaries,  ix,  264,  265 ; 
X,  104:  xi,  98 :  Chinese  question 
in,  X,  104 ;  xvii,  68 ;  xviii,  l07. 

British  East  Africa,  xviii,  270. 

British  South  Africa,  xix,  104. 

British  Honduras,  ix,  808. 

British  ministry,  chaDse  of,  x,  446. 

British  politics,  in  India,  y,  388. 

British  South  Africa  Company, 
xviii,  122. 

Britton,  Winchester,  obit,  xi,  666. 

Broadway  street  railroad,  x,  641. 

Broadwood,  H.  F..  obit,  xviii,  576. 

Broca,  Paul,  sketch,  v,  66. 

Brockett,  L.  P.,  obit.,  xviii,  548. 

Brockhaus,  H.,  obit ,  ii,  595. 

Brocklesby,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 

Brockton,  xi,  161. 

Brockville,  xv.  121. 

Brock  way,  Z.  R.,  xii,  708. 

Brodie,  Sir  B.  C,  obit,  v,  598. 

Brodie,  J.  H.,  ix,  478. 

Broglie,  Due  de,  message  of,  ii, 
311 :  sketch  of,  ii,  819 ;  x,  875. 

Bromnold's  iron  process,  vii,  529. 

Bromide  of  ethyl,  v,  94. 

Bromine,  discovery  of,  see  Balard, 
i,  61  ;  manufacture  of.  v,  89. 

Bromley,  V.  W.,obit,  li,  696. 

Brongmart,  A.  J.,  .^'kctch,  i,  80; 
ix,  278. 

Bronsart,  Gen.,  obit,  xvi,  667. 

Bronson,  S.  A.,  obit,  xv,  636. 

Bronzes  and  brasses,  new  method*>, 
vi,  542 ;  investigation  of  strength 
of,  ix,  477 ;  silicioas,  x.  578. 

Bronzino,  sale  of  picture  oy ,  x,  866. 

Brooklyn,  xi,  162;  Atlanuc  dock 
at,  illustration,  i,  606;  theater 
burned,  i,  605 ;  xix,  774. 

Brooks,  C.  T.,  obit,  viii,  687. 

Brooks,  D..  invention,  iv,  847. 

Brooks,  David,  obit,  xvi,  609. 

Brooks,  Elisha,  obit,  i,  618. 

Brooks,  E.  P.,  obit,  iii,  638. 

Brooks,  Erastus,  obit,  xi,  667. 

Brooks  high-license  law,  xiv,  688. 

Brooks,  Horace,  obit.,  xix,  566. 

Brooks,  Horatio  G.,  obit.,  xii,  678. 

Brooks,  Joseph,  obit.,j  ii,  676. 

Brooks,  Lewis,  obit.,  li,  576. 

Brooks,  Phillips,  sketch  and  port., 
xviii.  111. 

Brooks,  W.  R.,  observations  by, 
vii,  35 ;  discoveries,  viii,  24 ;  ix, 
61 ;  X.  51 ;  xi,  57  ;  xii,  45. 

Broomall,  John  M.j  obit.,  xix.  566. 

Broome,  Sir  F.  N.,  ix,  60 ;  x,  60, 65. 

Brophey,  George,  obit,  v,  590. 

Brougham,  John,  sketch,  v,  66. 

Brown,  Abel  J.,  obit,  xix,  666. 

Brown,  Barrington.  ix,  589,  540. 

Brown,  B.  Gmtz,  obit,  x,  646. 

Brown,  Dyer  D.  8.,  obit,  xii,  678. 

Brown,  D.  8.,  obit.,  ii,  576. 

Brown,  Ford  Madox,  obit,  xviii, 
576. 
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Brown,  Gdorgo  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 

Brown,  H.  A.,  obit.,  iii,  688. 

Brown,  Henry  Billings,  sketch  and 
port.,  XV,  819. 

Brown,  H.  S.,  obit.,  i,  614. 

Brown,  J.  G.  L.,  obit.,  iii,  688. 

Brown,  J.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  687. 

Brown,  John,  monument  to,  ii,  417. 

Brown,  John,  obit.,  ix.  608. 

Brown,  John  C.,«ketcii,  xiv,  621. 

Brown,  J.  H.  II.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Brown,  Joiteph  B.,  obit.,  xvi,  609. 

Brown,  Joseph  E.,  sketch,  v,  811. 

Brown,  Joseph  E.,  obit.,  xix,  566. 

Brown,  Oscar  F..  sketch,  xiv,  621. 

Brown,  S.  G.,  obit.,  x,  646. 

Brown-S^quard,  Chas.  E.,  obit, 
and  port.,  xix,  566. 

Brown,  Simeon,' obit.,  xviii,  543. 

Brown,  Thomas  Gore,  obit.,  xii,  625. 

Brown,  William,  obit.,  i,  630. 

Brown,  W.  F.,  obit.,  vi,  679. 

Browne,  George  W.  obit.,  xv,  686. 

Browne,  John  M.,  obit.,  xix,  566. 

Browne,  T.  11.  B.,  obit.,  xvii,  587. 

Browne,  T.  M.,  obit.,  xvi,  609. 

Browning,  O.  H.,  sketch,  vi,  78. 

Browning,  Robert,  sketch  and 
port.,  xiv,  86. 

Brownlow,  W.  G.,  sketch,  ii,  79. 

Brownson,  0.  A.,  sketch,  i,  81. 

Bruce,  David,  obit.,  xvii,  587. 

Bruce,  J.  0.,  obit.^  xvii,  686. 

BrQcko,  investi^tions  by,  ix,  667 ; 
illustration  of  his  magnifier,  ix, 
500 ;  xii,  674. 

BrOckner,  E.,  xii,  491. 

Bruges,  bells  of,  x,  61 1 ;  belfry  of, 
illustration,  i,  72. 

Brugsch,  Heinrich  K  ,  obit.,  xix., 
610. 

BrCiggemann,  K.  U..  obit.,  xii,  626. 

Bnigidre  picric  powder,  x,  846. 

Brugsch,  £.,  researches  of,  vii,  261 ; 
X,  36,  86. 

Br&hl,  M.,  obit.,  ii,  695. 

Brunei,  xvi,  844 ;  xvii,  326. 

Brunet,  J.  M.,  sketch,  ii,  820. 

Brunin^hnusen,  C,  obit.,  i,  614. 

Brunswick,  Ga.,  xiv,  141 ;  xviii, 
840. 

Brunswick  succession,  ix,  359; 
death  of  tlie  duke,  ix,  624 ;  x,  418 ; 
regent,  x,  418. 

Brunton,  T.  L..  ix,  666,  660. 

Brush,  C.  C,  obit.,  xvii,  537. 

Brush,  C.  F.,  electric  lijrht,  vi,  268 ; 
exiieriments,  vii,  266;  storajre- 
battery,  vii,  278 ;  street-lamp,  il- 
lustration, ix,  807. 

Brussels,  exhibition,  xi,  846;  illus- 
tration, ii,  69. 

Bryant,  W.  C,  sketdi  andi^ortrait, 
iii,  64. 

Bryson,  Andrew,  obit.,  xvii,  537. 

Bubastls,  great  temple  of,  xii,  19; 
illustration,  xii,  2u ;  monumentn 
at,  xiii,  28 ;  work  at,  xiv,  27. 

Biibim  sacked,  ix,  558 ;  x,  150. 

Buocleuch,  Duke  of,  obit.,  ix,  615. 

Buchan,  Alexander,  xi,  542. 

Buehan,  Mr.,  x,  120. 

Buchanan,  J.  N.,  xii,  104. 

Buchanan,  Mr.,  xi,  540. 

Buchanan,  R.  C.,  obit.,  iii,  633. 

Bucharest,  illustnition,  i^  759. 

Bucber,  A.  L.j  obit.,  xvii,  686. 

Buchholtz,  Remhold,  sketch,  i,  81. 

Buchtelj  John  R.,  obit.,  xvii,  537. 

Buck,  Dr.  G.,  sketch,  h,  79. 

Buck,  Hiram,  obit,  xvu,  638. 


Buckingham,  Duke  of,  sketch,  xiv, 
658. 

Buckingham,  Lieut.,  observations 
by,  ix,  554. 

Buckingham,  William  A.,  statue  of, 

-  sketch,  ix,  281 ;  x,  861. 

Bucklana,  Clyrus,  obit.,  xvi,  609. 

Buekland,  F.  T.,  obit.,  v,  598. 

Buckhmd,  Ralph  P.,  obit.,  xvii,  688. 

Buckminster,  W.  J.,  obit.,  iii,  638. 

Buckncll  Observatory,  xii,  40. 

BuckncU,  W.,  obit.,  xv,  637. 

Buekner,  Gen.  Simon  B.,  x,  428. 

Buda,  Hungary,  view  of,  i,  887. 

Budberg,  Baron,  obit.,  vi,  691. 

Budd,  Dr.  C.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  576. 

Budd,  C.  U.,  obit.,  v,  590. 

Budde.  Dr.,  viii,  528. 

Buddhism,  in  Japan,  i,  428;  xiii, 
109. 

Buddicom,  W.  B.,  obit.,  xii.  626. 

Buddington,  S.  O.,  skeicn,  xiii, 
626. 

Budington.  W.  I.,  iv,  94. 

Budrtzki,  K.  O.  von,  obit.,  i,  630. 

Buel.  Samuel,  obit.,  xvii,  638. 

Buell,  Gen.  Don  (?arlos,  x^  424. 

Buenos  Ay  res,  financial  crisis  in,  i, 
86;  project  for  a  port,  iii,  20; 
view  of  the  city  of,  li,  81 ;  of  the 
bank  of.  vii.  26. 

Buereer,  E.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  687. 

BuffiQo,  or  bison,  extennination  of 
the.  xii,  74. 

Buffuio  wood,  xix,  567. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  xi,  162;  view  of,  i, 
601 ;  water,  xix,  774. 

Buffum,  James  N.,obit.,  xii,  674. 

Buford,  Thoma**.  iv,  541. 

Burrbee,  S.  C,  ooit.,  ii.  576. 

Building  and  Loan  As^suciations, 
viii,  86 :  xiii,  246. 

Bulas,  trioe  ot  the,  v,  291. 

Bulgaria,  iii.  66 ;  xix,  86 ;  map,  ii, 
722;  in  trie  Berlin  Treaty,  iii, 
266;  first  Parliament,  iv,'  95; 
election  of  prince,  iv,  97  ;  dis- 
turbances, iv,  98 ;  national  debt, 
V,  67 ;  Constitution  annulled,  vi, 
78;  vii,  73;  viii,  74;  ix,  101 ;  x, 
1(»5 :  conflict  with  Servia,  ix,  102, 
783 ;  revolution,  x,  107 ;  Servian 

.  action,  x,  109;  Greek,  x,  109; 
Turkish,  x,  110 ;  of  the  great  pow- 
ers. X,  111 ;  union  with  East  Rou- 
melia,  ix,  103 ;  conference  to  set- 
tle, X,  762-755  •  victory  of  Eng- 
land, X,  754;  XI,  100;  Alexander 
dethroned,  xi,  103;  restored,  xi, 
104;  abdication,  xi,  104:  tlie  re- 
gency, xi,  106;  treaty  ot  friend- 
ship with  Servia,  xi,  108;  the 
Kussiann  in.  xij  391 ;  election 
of  Ferdinand,  xii.  80 ;  new  Cab- 
inet, xii,  80;  xiii,'  111  ;  xiv,  96; 
XV,  80  ;  xvi,  96 ;  xvii,  69 ;  xviii, 
114;  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, xviii,  116. 

Bulgarian  costumes,  i^  757. 

Bulpris,  D.,  obit.,  iii,  651. 

Bull  Dupb*,  tribe  of,  vi,  880. 

Bulkley,  J.  W.,  sketch,  xiii^  626. 

Bull,  dephosphorization,  viii,  621. 

Bull,  Richard  IL,  obit.,  xvii,  588. 

Bulbrd.  Asa,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Bull-fignts,  motion  for  schools  for 
toreadors  in  Spain,  v,  671 ;  xii, 
504. 

Bulloch,  W.  H.,  ix,  602,  603,  606, 
613. 

Bullock,  R.  B.,  trials  of,  iii,  872. 


Bullock,  W.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 

Bull  Run,  battle  of,  x,  652. 

Bull-terrier,  the,  ix,  260. 

Bttlow,  HeiT  von,  x,  419. 

Balow,  Hans  G.  von,  obit.,  xix, 
610. 

Buloz,  F..  obit.,  ii,  695. 

Bulwer,  Sir  Henry,  x,  187. 

Buncc,  O.  B.,  obit,  and  port.,  xv, 
687. 

Bunda,  Gen.,  iv,  727. 

Bundy,  Jonas  M.,  obit,,  xvi,  609. 

Bungay,  G.  W.,  obit.,  xvii.  538. 

Bunge,  Dr.  A.,  ix,  348:  xii,  816. 

Bunker,  D.  M.,  prize  to,  x.  867. 

Bunker,  Robert,  obit.,  xvii,  538. 

Bunsen,  Baroness,  obit.,  i,  680. 

Bun.sen,  Robert  W.,  xii,  412. 

Bunzl,  Julius,  obit.,  xii,  574. 

Buoys,  V,  461;  signal,  viii,  721, 
722. 

Bur  bank,  Alfred  P.,  obit.,  xix, 
667. 

Burch,  J.  C,  sketch,  vi,  76. 

Burchard,  S.  D.,  obit,  xvi,  609. 

Burdach,  E.,  obit.,  1,  630. 

Burdcau,  Aucruste,  obit.,  xix,  6lo. 

Burdon*  Sanderson,  J.  S.,  ix,  660 
X,  160 ;  port.,  xviii,  31. 

Bureau,  Achille,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Bureau  of  Education  of  tlie  V.  S.. 
xix  248. 

Burgere,  T.  F.,  obit.,  vi,  691. 

Burgess,  Edward,  obit.,  xvi,  609. 

Burgess,  Henry,  obit.,  xi,  711. 

Burgess,  Walter  S.,  obit.,  xvii,  688. 

Btkr^n,  invention  of,  vi,  263. 

Burial,  rej<ulations  for,  in  Great 
Britain,  i.  360 ;  of  the  un  baptized, 
i,  28;  of  dissenters  in  parish 
chureh-yardSj  ii,  17,66;  in,  13; 
V,  16,  17 :  discussea  in  Parlia- 
ment, V,  841 :  law  of,  xiii,  116. 

Burke,  Denis  F.,  obit.^  xviii,  548. 

Burke,  E.  A.,  defalcation,  xiv,  518. 

Burke,  Sir  J.  B.,  obit.,  xvii,  686. 

Burke,  T.  H.,  obit.,  vii,  646.  See 
Phoenix  Park  Murders. 

Burke,  T.  M.,  obit.,  viii,  697. 

Burleigh,  C.  C.,  obit.,  iii,  633. 

Burleigh,  J.  H.,  obit.,  ii,  676. 

Burleigh,  Lord,  x,  722. 

Burlingame,  A.,  ambassador  from 
China,  iii,  810 ;  treaty,  vii,  387. 

Burlington,  Iowa,  xiv,  450;  xvii, 
108. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  xvii,  108. 

Burmah,  iv,  98;  v,  68;  xi,  110; 
map,  iv,  99;  xi.  111 :  Chinese  in- 
fluence in,  iv,  143;  British  in, 
vii,  416;  x,  112;  state  barge,  il- 
lustration, x,  113;  conflict  with 
Great  Britain,  x,  114;  a  Burmese 
colonel,  illustration,  x,  114 ;  rela- 
tions with  France,  x,  114,  115; 
annexation  by  Great  Britain,  x, 
115;  conflict  with  Chiim,  x,  115; 
xii,  81 ;  warfare  in,  xii,  81,  83 ; 
English  rule  established,  xii,  82 ; 
jietroleum  in,  xii,  84;  ruby- 
mines,  xii,  84;  xiii,  487;  xiv, 
429:  XV,  486;  xvi,  877. 

Bumabv,  Frederick  G.,  ix,  304; 
sketcu  and  portrait,  x,  115. 

Bume- Jones,  £<lward,  x,  360;  xi, 
346 ;  xu.  277,  278. 

Bumes,  Alexander,  xi,  2. 

Bumes,  James  N.,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 

Burnett,  Sir  J.  H.,  obit.,  i,  630. 

Burnett,  W.  B.,  obit.,  ix,  603. 

Bumham,  Horace  B. ,  obit. ,  xix,  56s 
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Burnham,  S.  W.,  disoovcries  and 

cxperimeDts  by,  ili,  3S;   v,  86, 

vii,  86 ;  viii,  'J6. 
Burabam,  T.  O.  H.  P.,  obit,  xvi, 

610. 
Bumbem,  G.  W.,  obit.,  x,  646. 
BuiDii,  Kev.  J.,  obit.,  i,  680. 
BumM,  Boboit,  bis  cottage,  i,  857. 
Bums,  Sir  G.,  obit.,  xv,  675. 
Bnmfi.  W.  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  688. 
Burnside,  Ambrose  JS.,  sketch,  vi, 

7C  ;  statue  of,  xii,  280. 
Burnside,  John,  sketch,  vi,  77. 
Burnside  Will  Case,  vii,  486. 
Burr,  D.  J.,  obit.,  i,  614. 
Burrell,  Sir  Percy,  sketch j  i.  82. 
Burril,  observations  by,  vi,  069. 
Burritt,  EUhu,  sketch,  iv,  102. 
Burroughs,  J.  C,  obit.,  xvii,  588. 
Burroufifhs,  William,  obit.,  i,  614. 
Burrows,  Sir  J.  C,  obit.,  i,  680. 
Bursian,  C,  obit.,  viii,  598. 
BurstaL  Edward,  obit.,  xi,  711. 
Burtj  W.  A.,  X,  401. 
Burtis,  Divine,  obit.,  xii,  574. 
Burton,  Capt.,  theory  of,  iii,  861. 
Burton,  Harry,  x,  464. 
Burton,  J.  B.,  obit.,  i,  680. 
Burton,   Nathaniel  J.,   obit.,  xii, 

574. 
Burton,  Sir  B.  F.,  sketch  and  port., 

XV,  86. 
Burwell,  T.,  obit.,  xvi,  610. 
Buschmann,  J.  K.  E.,  obit.,  v,  698. 
Bushmen,  illustration,  ii,  86. 
Ba^hnell,  Horace^  sketch,  i,  82. 
Busk,  George,  obit.^  xij  711. 
Buss,  F.  J.  von,  obit.^  lii,  651. 
Buss,  Frances  M.,  obit.,  xix,  610. 
Bustard,  Australian,  ii,  61. 
Butcher,  Samuel,  sketch,  i,  82. 
Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  x,  427,  428  ; 

obit  and  port.,  xviii,  548. 
Butler,  Mrs.  B.  F.,  obit,  i,  614. 
Butler,  C.  M.,  obit,  xv,  688. 
Butler,  B.  I.,  obit.,  vi,  679. 
Butler,  David,  obit,  xvi,  610. 
Butler,  George  B.,  obit,  xi,  667. 
Butler,  T.  L.,  obit,  v,  590. 
Butler,  W.  0.,  sketch,  v,  70. 
BGtner,  Dr.,  xi,  373. 
Butt,  Isaac,  sketch,  iv,  108. 
Butt,  Sir  C.  P.,  obit,  xvii,  587. 
Butte  City,  Mon.,  copixjr  works  at, 

x,  577 ;  xvi,  150.  * 
Butter,  analysis  of,  xiii,  144. 
Butterfleld,  Horatio  Q.,  obit.,  xix, 

568. 
Butter  in  Iowa,  xviii,  408. 
Buttinger,  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  623. 
Buttre,  John  C.,  obit,  xviii,  544. 
Buxime,  xi,  290. 
Buxton,  D.  W.,  xii,  674,  679. 
Buys-Ballot,  xi,  539 :  iv,  798. 
Byriner,  Edwin  L.,  obit,  xviii,  644. 
Byron,  Henry  J.,  obit,  ix,  616. 

Cabanero,F., sketch,!,  82;  ii,  595. 

Cabanel,  Alexandre,  x,  862;  xii, 
275 ;  Kkctch,  xiv,  658. 

Cabat,  N.  L.,  obit.,  xviii,  677. 

Cabell,  James  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 

Cable-railways,  xi,  122;  illustra- 
tions, 122-126. 

Cables,  Atlantic,  viii,  338 ;  Protec- 
tion of  Submarine,  viii,  76 ;  ix, 
839.    See  Cordage. 

Cable,  submarine,  xiii,  574 ;  trac- 
tion, xiv,  295. 

Cabrera,  Count,  sketch,  i,  82. 

Cabul,  map,  iv,  13 ;  view  of,  ii,  5. 


Cacerca,  Gen.,  ix,  649 ;  x,  686, 687. 

Cadmium,  atomic  weight  ot,  vi,  93. 

Caesium,  isolation,  of,  vii,  97. 

Caffarel,  Gen.,  xii,  294. 

Caffre  War,  the,  ii,  85 ;  iii,  7,  81 ; 
iv,  128, 129 ;  revolt  xix,  108. 

Caffres,  the.  See  Baautoe,  and  Be- 
chuanaland. 

Cahensly  acritation.  the,  xvi,  774. 

Caillaux.  Eiigdne,  li,  819. 

Caillet  (le  Poncv,  experiments  by, 
vi.  751. 

Cailletet,  M.  Le,  liquefaction  of 
gases  b^,  ii,  89 ;  ix,  434 ;  x,  162 ; 
illustration,  ii,  89, 

Cain,  Auguste,  obit,  xix,  610. 

Caine,  J.  T.,  nominated,  xiii,  882. 

Caird,  Sir  J.,  obit.,  xvii,  587. 

Cairn,  Hichard  uarvey,  obit.,  xii, 
576. 

Cairas,  Hugh  MacCalmont,  Earl, 
land  act  of,  x,  457 ;  obit,  x,  657. 

Cairns.  Robert,  obit,  i,  614. 

Cairo,  111.,  xviii,  168.- 

Cairo,  street  in,  illustration^  i,  246. 

Cairoli,  Benedetto,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 

Calanan,  M.  E.,  obitj  xv,  638. 

Calcutta  exhibition,  ix,  407 ;  view 
of  buildings  and  monument  in, 
i,  404. 

Caldecott,  Randolph,  obit,  xi,  711. 

Calderon,  Centenary,  vi,  819. 

Calderon,  G.,  vi,  7*88.  See  Peru, 
Chili,  and  the  United  States,  vi, 
788. 

Calderon,  Philip  H.,  x,  864 :  xi,  845 

Caldwell,  C.  H.  B.,  obit,  ii,  576. 

Caldwell,  S.  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  622. 

Calendar,  tiie  Gregorian,  vii^  371. 

Calendar-stone,  Aztec  sacrificial 
ix,  17,  18;  illustration,  ix,  18. 

Calev,  I)r.,  operation  bv,  x,  742. 

Calf-feeder,  xvi,  708. 

Calgary,  xiii,  160. 

Calhoun,  J.  C,  statue  of,  xii,  280. 

Calhoun,  8.  H.,  obit,  i,  614. 

Calico-printing,  xii,  109. 

California,  in  every  volume;  map 
of Yosemitc  Valley,  iii,  80 ;  views 
in,  ii,  81,  82 ;  iii,  71, 72 ;  railroad 
questions,  i,  85;  iv,  112,  117; 
vii,  78;  taxation,  i,  86,  87;  vi, 
80,  84;  labor  questions,  iii,  69, 
73;  iv,  109;  v,  77;  irrigation, 
iii,  72;  ix,  104;  x,  118;  con- 
tested land-titles,  v,  77;  new 
constitution,  v,  77;  petroleum 
and  a8|)haltum,  xii,  88;  wines 
and  fruits,  iii.  80;  iv,  119;  vi, 
79;  x,  117;  xi,  128;  disposal  of 
debris^  iii,  72;  v,  73;  vi,  78; 
vii,  75;  ix,  106;  cod-fishing,  x, 
118 ;  project  to  divide  into  two 
states,  xiij  88;  population,  xvi, 
98 ;  midwinter  cxpobition,  xviii, 
120;  xiXj  91.  Chinese  in.  Sec 
Chinese  m  United  States. 

California,  Lower,  xiii,  547. 

Callaway,  II.,  obit.,  xv,  675. 

Calthrop,  Claude,  obit,  xviii,  577. 

Calverlev,  Charles  S..obit,  ix,  015. 

Cnlvert,*G.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  622. 

Calvin,  John,  proposed  monu- 
ment to,  ix,  6C7. 

Calvinistic  Methodist  Church,  xiii, 
705. 

Cam,  Diego,  ix,  168;  xii^  306. 

Cam  bier,  explorations,  iii,  361. 

Cambodia,  ix,  839 ;  x,  11 8 ;  insur- 
rection in,  X,  118. 

Cambridge,  xi,  168 ;  water,  xix,  774. 


Cambridge,  Duchess  of,  sketch, 
xiv,  659. 

Cambyses,  x,  607. 

Camden,  xi,  163 ;  water,  xix,  774. 

Cameron,  plan  lor  exploratioD,  ii, 
829. 

Cameron,  C.  8.,  obit,,  xvi,  610. 

Cameron,  D.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 

Cameron,  D. observations,  vii,  89. 

Cameron,  J.  Domld,  sketch,  i,  88. 

Cameron,  Simon,  sketch  and  port, 
xiv,  622. 

Cameron,  Vamey  L.,  obit,  six, 
610. 

Cameroons,  ix,  364^  865;  x,  119; 
xi,  129 ;  complications  with  Eng- 
land, X,  119;  revolt  against  the 
German  government,  x,  121 ; 
mountain  districts,  x,  122 ;  Ma- 
hiu  district,  x,  128  ;  coinpromii»e 
with  England,  Xj  123,  895. 

Cammarota,  F.,  obit.,  i,  680. 

Camoens,  tercentenarv  of,  v,  628. 

Camp,  Frederick  E.,  ooit,  xvi,  61('. 

Camp,  Hiram,  obit,  xviii,  544. 

Camp,  Maxime  du,  obit,  xix,  611. 

Campagna,  view  of  the,  i,  419 ;  rec- 
lamation of.  viii,  454. 

Campbell,  Allen,  oWt,  xix,  568. 

Campbell,  A.,  obit,  xv,  638. 

Campbell,  Sir  A.,  obit,  xvii,  587. 

Campbell,  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Campbell,  Douglas,  obit.,  xviii, 
644. 

Campbell,  Sir  Geoi^,  xi,  48 ;  obit., 
xvii,  587. 

Campbell,  J.  A.,  obit,  v,  591. 

Campbell,  J.  A.,  sketch,  xiv.  622. 

Campbell,  Jabez  P.,  obit,  xvi,  610. 

Campbell,  James,  obit,  xviii,  544. 

Campbell,  J.  F.,  x,  688. 

Campbell,  J  L.,  obit,  xi,  6C7. 

Campbell,  J.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Campbell,  J.  V.,  obit,  xv,  639. 

Campbell,  Judge,  x,  325. 

Campbell,  Mar>jaret  W    iv,  698. 

Campbell,  T.  C,  obit,  li,  676. 

Campbell,  Tunis  G.,  obit,  xvi,  611. 

Campbell,  W.  H.,  obit,  xv,  639. 

Campenon,  Gen.,  xi,  26,  875,  876. 

Campero,  Gen.,  ix,  88. 

Camphausen,  W.,  obit,  x,  668. 

Campos.  5fartinez,  ix,  741. 

Camps  ror  boys,  xiii,  120. 

Cana  in  Galilee,  stone  from^  x,  37. 

Canada,  Dominion  of,  xiii,  876; 
xivj  276;  xv,  257;  xU,  253; 
xvu,  289 ;  xviii,  262 ;  xix,  ( 6.  See 
Dominion. 

Canada,  Clem,  obit,  v,  591. 

Canada,  immigration  in,  xix,  98. 

Canadians,  attempt  to  repatriate, 
ix,  676. 

Canals,  interoceanic,  i,  117,  258; 
iii.  105 ;  iv,  84iD ;  v,  200 ;  vi,  662 ; 
vii,  279;  viii,  581;  ix,  692;  see 
also  Interooeanio  Canal,  iv,  608; 
of  New  York  State,  xviii,  622 ; 
and  Panama  Canal^  vi,  714;  xii, 
188;  Panama,  xviii,  178:  xix, 
145 ;  obligations  of  United  States, 
V,  379;  Suez,  i,  244,  £47,  865; 
ii,  268,  270;  iii,  268:  xix,  254; 
enlargement,  viii,  807;  xii,  240; 
proposed,  to  the  Sahara,  i,  254 ; 
Chinese  Grand,  iii,  291:  Ob 
to  Yencseij  iii,  858;  Krah,  vi, 
244 ;  projected  in  Germany, 
Austria,  aiid  Holland,  vi,  244; 
V,  249;  the  North  Sea,  i,  263, 
254,  688;  x,  417;  xi,  888;  Co- 
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rintli,  vi,  248:  viii,  808;  xviii, 
70 ;  propoecd  Zuyder  Zee,  i.  264 ; 
in  Switzerland,  iii,  291;  Black 
Sea  to  Caspian,  i,  268;  Voljra- 
Don^  3ci,  878;  proposed  Missis- 
sippi, V,  379,  719;  vi,  410;  vii, 
881;  proposed  Florida,  iv,  877; 
vii,  812;  viii,  309:  proposed 
Cape  Cod,  v,  247 ;  xii.  469 ;  pro- 
posed Hudson  and  East  Kiver, 
lii,  291;  v,  260;  ftom  Lake 
Huron  to  Lake  Ontario,  iv,  240 ; 
proposed  from  Baltimore  to  At- 
lantic Ocean,  iii,  289,  621 ;  iv, 
5S9;  Columbia,  ii,  627;  in 
Canada,  v^  219;  Welland,  vii, 
215 ;  Lachmo,  iv,  821 ;  Chij^ec- 
to,  vi,  244 ;  Erie,  new  mode  for 
nropcllinff  boats  on,  iv^  846; 
New  York  Assembly  on,  iii,  616 ; 
abolition  of  tolls,  Vi,  651;  St. 
Petersburg  ship,  x,  716 ;  Isth- 
mus, xi,  658;  Nicaracrua,  xii, 
668;  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  xii, 
466 ;  Nicaragua,  with  map,  xiii, 
614;  Illinois  and  Michigan,  xv, 
428;  xLy,  361;  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
xix.  99. 

Canalization  of  rivers,  xiv,  293. 

Canal  tolls,  xvii,  194. 

CanandaijTua,  xv,  121. 

Canaris,  C,  obit.,  ii,  695. 

Canby^  Gen.,  x,  481. 

Canceling  machines,  xii,  689. 

Cancer,  cures  for,  x,  298,  299. 

Candahar,  battle  near,  v,  7,  evac- 
uated by  the  British  and  taken 
by  Ayoob,  vi,  8;  map,  v,  7; 
proposal  to  cedCj  to  Turkey,  x, 
12 ;  illustration^  lii^  6. 

Candia,  insurrection  m,  i,  2. 

Cannabinon,  x,  299. 

Canned  provisions,  ix,  2;  their 
wholesomeness.  106. 

Cannini;,  Josiah  D.,  obit.,  xvii,  539. 

Canninsr,  Sir  S.  See  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe. 

Cannon,  Anthony,  obit.,  xvi,  611. 

Canoes,  ix,  107 ;  rapuan  double,  ix, 
116;  Feejeo,  ix,  117;  illustra- 
tions, ix,  116  «/  ieq. 

Canon  City,  Col.,  xviii,  154. 

Can-opener,  xvi,  705. 

Canov&s,  retirement  of,  vi,  818 ;  ix, 
741 ;  X,  140,  148. 

Cantageul,  F.  F.  J.,  obit.,  xii, 
625. 

Canterbury ^  J.  H.  T.  M.  S.,  Via- 
cotmt,  obit.,  ii,  596;  Archbishop 
of,  viii.  6,  67;  Convocation  or. 
See  unacr  Anglican  Churches  in 
Qwtry  volume. 

Canteroury  Cathedral,  iii,  401. 

Canterbury  Convocation,  xiii,  16. 

Cantilever  bridge,  viii,  818. 

Canton,  view  of,  i.  111 ;  riots  in, 
viii,  128 ;  xiii,  160. 

Cant  well,  E.  P.  C,  obit.,  xvi,  611. 

Cantwell.  J.  C,  x,  400. 

Canvas,  decoration  with,  ix,  246. 

Cnpalti,  Cardinal,  obit.,  ii,  596. 

Cape  Colony,  and  South  Africa,  in 
every  volume  except  i ;  map,  iv, 
122 ;  view  in,  ii,  85 ;  natives,  il- 
lustration, 86 ;  diamond-fields, 
ix,  110 ;  X,  186 ;  question  of  fed- 
eration, iv,  128 ;  AV hole  Bay  an- 
nexed, V,  79 ;  wars  in,  see  Caffre 
War,  Basutos,  Bechuanaland, 
Boers,  Transvaal,  and  Zulus,  xiii, 
122 ;  xiv,  102 ;  xv,  92 ;  xvi,  101 ; 


xvii,  74;  xviii,  120.  See  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Cape  Horn,  view  of,  iii,  12. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope^  x,  184 ;  xi,  1 88 ; 
observatory  at,  ix,  47,  63;  dia- 
monds at,  X,  186 ;  fore.<it8,  x,  185 ; 
iorcsts,  X,  185;  xii,  91;  annexa- 
tion of  Zululand  and  disfran- 
chisement of  natives,  xii,  92. 
See  Cape  Colony. 

Cape  Robert  Lincoln,  ix,  84. 

Cape  Sabine,  an  i^iland,  ix,  80. 

Cape  Town,  view  of,  ii,  85. 

Capello,  B.,  explorations  by,  iv, 
405;  V.  298. 

Capello,  Hermenegildo,  x,  894. 

Capen,  Francis  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 

Capen,  Nahuiu,  obit.,  xi,  667. 

Capem,  Edward,  obit.,  xix,  611. 

Caf)erton,  A.  T.,  sketch,  i,  88. 

Capital  cases,  appeal  in,  xiv,  229. 

Capital  punishment,  abolition  of,  i, 
420;  crime  before  and  after,  in 
the  Netherlands,  vi,  627 ;  com- 
mission on  mode  of,  xii,  548. 

Capitol  at  Washington,  i,  784. 

Cap  pa,  Caiio  A.j  obit.,  xviii,  644. 

Capponi,  Marquis,  sketch,  y,  88. 

Capriles,  Senor,  x,  140,  141. 

Caprin's  resignation,  xix,  819. 

Capron,  S.  M.,  obit.,  iii,  684. 

Carbonzotine,  x,  148. 

Carbolic  acid,  test  for,  iii,  92  ;  poi- 
soning by,  viii,  762. 

Carbon,  water  on  alloys  containing, 
iii,  91 ;  in  iron,  vi*,  97 ;  satura- 
tion capacity  of,  ix,  424 ;  study  ot 
compounds  oi.  x,  148,  149. 

Carbon  bisulpnuret,  new  com- 
poundSj  iii,  84. 

Carbon  disulphide,  v,  88. 

Carbon  sulphobromiuc,  vii,  88. 

Carbonate  mines,  xvii,  772. 

Carbonate  of  potash,  x,  154. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  xii,  108. 

Carbondale,  Pa.,  xviii,  156. 

Carbonic  acid,  in  the  air,  viii,  120. 

Carbonic  oxide^  xii,  108. 

Car-building,  xiii,  128. 

Cardinals^  creation  of,  i,  703;  iv, 
778 :  vb,  724  ;  the  ftrst  American, 
X,  503. 

Cardozo,  L.  F.,  sentence  and  par- 
don of,  iv,  820. 

Cardozo,  T.  W.,  impeachment,  i, 
561. 

Cardwell,  Edward,  obit.,  xi,  712. 

Carey,  A.  D.,  xii,  810. 

Carey,  H.  C,  obit.,  iv,  129. 

Carey,  J.  M..  renominated,  xiii,  849. 

Carey i  muroer  of,  viii,  416. 

Carillon  chimes,  x,  611. 

Carinthia,  discovery  in,  ix,  28. 

Carl  Anton,  Prince,  obit.,  x,  668. 

Carl.  King  of  Wurtemberg,  obit., 
XVI,  667. 

Carl,  Prince,  obit.,  viii.j  698. 

Carle,  James,  obit.,  xvii,  589. 

Carlen,  E.  F.,  obit.,  xvii,  687. 

Caries,  W.  R.,  x,  897. 

Carlile,  John  8.,  obit.,  iii,  684. 

Carlin,  John,  obit.,  xvi,  611. 

Carlisle,  James  M.,  obit.,  ii,  676. 

Carlisle,  John  Griffin,  Speaker, 
skctcn  and  port.,  viii,  98 ;  sketch 
and  port,  xviii,  784. 

Carlisle.  Pa.,  xviii,  166. 

Carlist  War,  the,  x,  666. 

Carlist,  War,  close  of  the,  i,  261, 
728 ;  partt,  v  678. 

Carll,  David,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 


Carlsson,  Erland,  obit,  xix,  568. 
Carlyle,    Thomas,    letter    on   tlie 

Eastern  question,  ii,  866 ;  sketch, 

vi,  89. 
Carmicbael,  Dr.,  experiments  by, 

ix,  728,  729.  ^' 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  x,  419,  465; 

portrait,  x,  451;    sketch,    449; 

obit,  XV,  676. 
Carn^,  Count  dc,  sketch,  i,  88. 
Cameirie,  Andrew,  quoted,  xi,  867. 
Caraelly,  T.,  discoveries  by,  vi, 

406;  ix,  119;  xii,  100,  111. 


Camot,  Marie  Francois  Sadi,  v, 
281 ;  sketch  and  portrait,  xii,  98 
289,  297. 

Camot,  President,  assassination  of. 
xix.  290.  * 

Cai-o.  Elme  Marie,  obit,  xii,  626. 

Caroline,  Duchess,  obit.,  i,  630. 

Caroline  Islands,  x.  188:  map,  x, 
189 ;  gateway  on  Strong's  IsUind, 
illustration,  x,  141 ;  the  King's 
house,  illustration,  X,  148;  dis- 
covery of,  X.  138;  Spanish  chiim 
to,  X,  140 ;  German  flag  planted, 
X,  141 ;  diplomatic  correspond - 
enocj  X,  142:  ruins  in,  x,  140; 
mediation  by  the  Pope,  x,  144 : 
rebellion,  xii,  741. 

Caroline.  Queen,  obit,  vi,  691. 

Caron,  A.  P.,  knighted,  x,  129. 

Caron,  R.  E„  obit,  i,  680. 

Carpender,  E.  W.,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Carpenter,  Henry,  obit.,  xii,  675. 

Carpenter,  Lant,  x,  144. 

Carpenter,  Mary,  obit,  ii,  596. 

Carpenter,  M.  H.,  sketch,  vi,  91. 

Carpenter,  Philo,  obit,  xi,  668. 

Carpenter,  W.  B.,  sketch,  x,  144. 

CaT)ets,  viii,  94 ;  wools,  96. 

Can-,  Comyns,  x,  847. 

Carr,  E.  L..  nominated,  xiii,  594. 

Carr^,  M.,  invention  by,  iii,  270. 

Carriere,  J.,  obit.,  xviu,  577. 

Carriers,  common,  xviii,  221. 

CaiTiers,  mechanical,  xii,  94. 

Carrington,  Col.,  engagement  with 
Basutos,  V,  81,  82. 

Carroll,  Anna  E.,  obit,  xix,  668. 

Carroll,  J.  W.  H.,  obit,  xvi,  611. 

Carroll,  Samuel  S..  obit,  xviii,  544. 

Carruthers,  R..  obit,  iii,  652. 

Carruthers,  William,  xi,  48. 

Carson  City,  Nev.,  xvi,  161. 

Carter,  B.,  on  eye-sight,  vi,  272. 

Carter,  H.  A.  P.,  obit.,  xvi,  667. 

Carter,  Sir  J.,  obit,  iii,  652. 

Carter,  Oscar  C.  S.,  x,  168. 

Carter,  Robert,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 

Carter,  Samuel  P.,  obit,  xvi,  611. 

Carter,  T.  H.,  obit,  xix,  668. 

Carteret,  Antoine,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 

Carthage,  Mo.,  xv,  121. 

Cartter,  David  K.,  obit,  xii,  675. 

Carvalho,  H.  de,  xi,  871. 

Cary,  J.  C.,  obit,  ix,  604. 

Casa  Grandfc,  xiv,  17. 

Casamigor.  P.,  experiments  by,  vi, 
852;vm.  12.  '     ' 

Casamiccioia  destroyed,  viii,  285. 

Casanova,  Antonio,  xi,  848. 

Casanova,  Ricardo,  Archbishop, 
expulsion  of,  from  Guatemala, 
xii,  347. 

Casati,  Capt,  x,  894. 

Case.  Augusta  L.,  obit,  xviii,  646. 

Caselli,  invention  by,  vi,  250. 
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Casey,  Elizabeth,  obit.,  xix,  609. 
Casey,  T.  L.,  ix,  798. 
Cash's  experiments,  vi,  750,  768. 
Cashgar,  i,  776.    See  Kashgaria. 
Cashmere,  Mahan^ab  of,  obit.,  x, 

658 ;  xiv,  428. 
Casilear,  John  W.,  obit.,  xviii,  546. 
Casimir-P^rier,  Jean,  sketch,  xix, 

107  ;  ministry  of,  xix,  286 ;  port. 

of,  xix,  287 ;  retirement  of,  xix, 

292. 
Casperi,  K.  P.,  obit.,  xvii,  587. 
Cass,  Geoi^  W .,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 
Cassagnac,  Paul  de,  trial  for  viola- 
tion of  prei'S  laws,  ii,  305. 
Casserly,  Eugene,  obit.,  viii,  587. 
Cassidy,  G.  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  589 
Cassidy,  Lewis C,  sketch,  xiv,  623. 
Castelar,  Emilio.  ix,  742,  743. 
Castella,  Gen.,  obit.,  Xj  658. 
Custellani,  A.,  obit.,  viii,  598. 
Castclnau,  A.,  obit.,  ii,  596. 
Castillo,  Lieut,  del,  xii,  815. 
Cast-iron,  sea-water  on,  vi,  97. 
Castle  government,  ix,  876. 
Castle,  Orlando  L.,  obit.,  xvii,  589. 
Castles  on  the  Bospborus,  i,  762. 
Castncr,  Hamilton  Y.,  xi,  586. 
Castro.  Manuel,  obit.,  xvi,  612. 
Caswell,  A.,  D.  D.,  obit.,  ii,  577. 
Catacazy,  M.,  xiii,  269. 
Catacombs  of  PariSj  illustratioUj  i, 

816;  of  Thebes,  illustration,  lii, 

267. 
Catalogues  of  stars,  xiii,  56. 
Catalyst,  function  of  a,  x,  148. 
Catamaran,  ix,  115;  x,  798. 
Catania,  cyclone  in,  ix,  416. 
Cataracts,  in  Africa,  ii,  881. 
Caterini,  P..  obit.,  vi,  692. 
Cathartic  acid,  x,  299. 
Cathcart,  C.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  627. 
Cathedral,  a  floatiner,  viii,  67. 
Catholicism.    Sec  Roman  Catholic 

Church. 
Catholicos,  election  of  a,  ix,  280, 

768. 
Catholic  summer  school,  xviii,  674. 
Catskills,  height  of,  ix,  588. 
Cattegat  and  Skager-Kack,  annual 

lo»oflifein,  x,  417. 
Cuttell,  Alexander  G.,  obit.,  xix, 

569. 
Cattle-plague,  vii,  486 ;  ix,  706. 
Cattle  aisoases,  xiii,  686. 
Cuttle  guai-ds,  xvi.  707. 
Cattle,  improved  breeds,  xiv,  112; 

inspection,  xvi,  227. 
Cattle-raising  in  Arizona^  xviii,  20. 
Caucasus,  exploration,  xii,  313. 
Cauchy,  E.,  obit.,  ii,  6S6. 
Caucr,  Carl,  obit.,  x,  658. 
Cavagnari,  L.,  iv,  10.  U,  18,  491. 
CttvaPier,  Pierre  J.,  obit.,  xix,  611. 
Cave-drawings,  xiv,  117. 
Cave-dwellings,  Buddhist,  x,  38; 

Mexican,  ix,  17 ;  African,  ix,  347. 
Cavendish,  F.  C,  obit.,  vii,  645. 

Sec  Phoenix  Park  Muraerrf. 
Caventxju,  J.  B.,  obit.,  ii,  596. 
Cuves  in  Austria,  xii,  313. 
Caves  of  the  troglodytes,  xiii,  33. 
Cavour^    Count,    oil    the    Roman 

question,  vii,  027. 
Cazauran,  A.  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Cazot,  T.  J.  J.,  sketch,  iv,  386. 
Cear&  Breakwater,  xii,  260 ;  illus- 
trations, 260. 
Ceci  I ,  Lord  Robert.    See  Salisbury. 
Cecil,  I/)rd,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 
Cedar  Creek,  battle  of,  x,  428. 


Cedar  Rapids,  zv,  122. 

Celemius  Vitalis,  inscription  by, 
ix,  22. 

Celestial  photography,  xix,  58. 

Celiba<^,  priestly,  anoliahed  by 
Old  Catholics,  lii,  669. 

Cellier,  A.,  obit,  xvi,  668. 

Celluloid,  lii,  469. 

Cellulose,  production  of,  i,  97. 

Celtic  earthworks,  xiii,  24. 

Cemeteries,  bill  in  Chili  to  secular- 
ize, viii,  122;  early  Christian,  at 
Alexandria,  xii,  21.    Sec  Burials. 

Censorship  of  the  press,  ix,  708. 

Census  of  the  United  States,  v,  88 ; 
vi,  848;  with  maps,  snowing 
density  of  population,  and  of  for- 
eign and  colored  population,  vii, 
816;  of  1890,  xiv,  214,  806;  xv, 
821;  xvi,  840;  xvii.  769.  And 
see  the  articles  on  tne  States  in 
voL  XV. 

Centaurs,  peculiar  representations 
of,  ix,  25. 

Centennial  Exposition :  centennial 
celebrations,  xiii,  670.  See  Ex- 
hibition. Centennial. 

Centennial  of  admission  in  Nash- 
ville, xix,  737. 

Central  America,  i,  89 ;  v,  85 ;  hid- 
den tribes  in,  v,  298 ;  proposed 
union,  viii,  97 ;  union  decree,  x, 
464;  xii,  348;  union  movement, 
xiii,  255;  xiv,  610. 

Central  America,  loss  of  the,  xi,  44. 

Cepliissus,  discoveries  at,  xiii,  26. 

Ceramic  wares,  v,  91. 

Cereals,  United  States,  production, 
vii,  86 ;  commerce  in,  vii,  112. 

Cerebral  hemispheres,  lesions  of, 
ix,  661. 

Cerebral  localization,  vii,  688 ;  viii, 
98. 

Cerebrum,  effects  of  extirpation  of, 
in  rabbits,  ix,  C63. 

Cerigo,  temple  at,  xiii,  27. 

('erna^ora,  viii,  649. 

Cerruti,  Signor,  xi,  192,  466. 

Cervical  ganglion,  function  of,  xii, 
671. 

Cesnola,  explorations  i,  28,  81 . 

Cetewayo,  King,  iv,  121 ;  restora 
tion  of,  vii,  85 ;  portrait,  ibid. ; 
defeat,  viii,  91 ;  ix,  114;  x,  18G; 
obit.,  ix,  615. 

Ceylon,  xv,  404;  xvi,  843;  xvii, 
826. 

C^zaune,  E.,  obit,  i,  680. 

Chabrier,  Emmanuel,  obit.,  xix,  611. 

Chacomac,  Mr.,  xi,  66. 

Chadbourne,  Paul  A.,  sketch,  with 
portrait,  viii,  102. 

Chadhelism,  x,  816. 

Chadwiok,  Sir  £.,  obit,  xv,  676. 

Chaffanjon,  M.,  xii,  314. 

Chaffee,  Jerome  B.,  obit,  xi,  668. 

Chain,  elastic,  xvi,  705. 

Chaix  d'Est  Ange,  G.  L.  V.  A.  C, 
sketch,  i,  89. 

Chaka,  king  of  Zulus,  iv,  862. 

Chalchualpa.  engagement  at,  x,  466. 

Chaldean  cylinder,  xiv,  28. 

Chaletenango.  capture  of,  x,  467. 

Challen,  J.,  ooit,  iii,  684. 

Chalmers,  explorations,  v,  136. 

Chalybeate  springs,  x,  679. 

Cham  (A.  de  No6),  obit,  iv,  698. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati, 
view  of,  xiVj674. 

Chamberlain,  jD.  II.,  claim  as  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina,  i,  725. 


Chamberlain,  Joseph,   sketxih,  v. 

86 ;  xi,  899,  400,  401. 
Ohamberlainj  J.  A.  D.,  obeerva- 

tions  bv,  VI,  401. 
Chamberkin,  J.  P.,  obit,  iii,  684. 
Chamberlain,  Sir  N.,  iii,  4. 
Chamberlain,  N.  B.,  obit.,  iii,  634. 
Chamberlin,  £.  M.,  obit.,  xvii,  639. 
Chamberiin,  T.  C,  x,  404. 
Chambers,  M.,  obit,  v,  591. 
Chambers,  W.,  sketch,  viii,  108. 
Chambers,  W.  H.,  obit,  vi,  679. 
Chambord,  Count  de,  speech  of,  ii, 

206 ;  oelebratioUj  iv,  8»4 ;  sketch. 

with  portrait,  viii,  103. 
Chamois,  illustration,  i,  789. 
Chamona,  C,  invention,  i,  51^. 
Champerico,  growth  of,  viii,  427. 
Champfleury^  sketch,  xiv,  659. 
Champion  Hill,  battle  of,  x,  426. 
Champaign,  III.,  xix,  136. 
Clianoe.  experiments  by,  viii,  115. 
Chanoellorsville,  battle  of,  xi,  416. 
Chandler,  J.  R.,  obit,  v,  591. 
Chandler,  P.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  62S. 
Chandler,  Ralph,  sketch,  xiv,  623. 
Chandler,  S.  C..  Jr..  obecrvationx 

by,  iii,  87,  88;  vii,  38;  ix,  54; 

X,  66;  xii,  86. 
Chandler,  W.  E.,  portrait,  vii,  809. 


Chanuto,  0.,  xi,  40. 

Chanzy,  A.  E.  A.,  sketch,  with 
[portrait,  viii,  107. 

Chapin,  Aaron  L.,  obit,  xvii,  639. 

Chapin,  Dorcas,  obit,  xi.  668. 

Chapin,  Edwin  fl.,  sketch,  v,  85. 

Chapin,  H.,  obit.,  lii^  684. 

Chapin,  John  H.,  obit,  xvii,  689. 

Chaple  y  del  Corral,  J.  F.,  obit, 
xi,  712. 

Chaplin,  Jeremiah,  obit,  xi,  668. 

Cliapman,  F.,  obit,  xvi,  612. 

Chapman,  Ucary,  obit,  xvi,  612. 

Chapman,  J.  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  624. 

Chapman,  O.  W.,  obit,  xv,  639. 

Chapu,  H.  M.  A.,  obit,  xvi,  668. 

Char  Aimak,  or  Four  Tribes,  x,  8. 

Chai"Cot,  J.  M.,  obit,  xviii,  677. 

Chareton,  J.  J.  V.  de,  obit,  iii,  652. 

Charities,  report  on,  in  Massachu- 
setts, ii,  486 ;  in  New  York,  iv, 
672;  organization,  x,  146;  xiii, 
184 ;  in  Japan,  xviii,  417 ;  street 
beggare,  x,  148. 

Ch  ark  hi.  Gen.,  xiii,  6. 

Charles  i.  Prince  of  Kouniania,  iii, 
789 ;  sketch,  ii,  87. 

Charles  II,  or  Parma,  obit,  viii, 
698. 

Charles  of  Hesse,  obit,  ii,  596. 

Charleston,  8.  C,  view  of,  i,  728; 

X,  787;  xi,  163;  earthquake  in, 

XI,  800 ;  xiv,  142 ;  water,  xix,  774. 
Charlottesville,  xv,  122. 
Charlottctown,  xiv,  143. 
Charnay,  D.,  explorations  by,  v, 

298 ;  vii,  337. 
CharpMontier,  L.  E.,  obit.,  xv,  676. 
C harrier,  Henri,  xi,  348. 
Charts,  astrograpbic,  xix,  63. 
Chase,  Benjamin,  sketch,  xiv,  624 
Chase,  Harry,  pnze  to,  x,  867. 
Chase,  N.,  obk,  xv,  639. 
Chase,  Pliny  Earle,  obit,  xi,  66K : 

observations  by.  iii,  39. 
Chase,  Thomas,  obit,  xvii,  589. 
Chasles,  M.,  obit,  v,  699. 
Chateauvillain,  affair  at,  au,  358. 
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Chatham,  new  docks  at,  illustra- 
tioD,  i,  864. 

Chatrian,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  676. 

Chattanooga,  battle  of,  x,  426 ;  xiii, 
160. 

Chatterton,  R.  S.,  obit.,  i,  614. 

Chaul  Mong.  King  of  Anani,  x,  32. 

Cnavanues,  Favis  de,  ix,  245;  x, 
368 ;  xi,  275,  279,  348. 

Chaveau,  P.  J.  O.,  obit.,  xv,  676. 

Chav^e,  H.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  597. 

Chazal,  Baron  £,  obit.,  xvii,  588. 

Cheatham^  B.  F.,  obit,  xi,  668. 

Cheesc-poisoning,  xii,  106. 

Cheever,  B.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Cheever,  G.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  689. 

Chefkin,  C.  V.,  i,  322. 

Cheik  Said,  bought  by  Germany, 
ix,  365. 

Chelius.  M.  J.,  sketch,  i,  89. 

Chelmsford,  Baron,  obit.,  iii,  652. 

Chelsea,  xi,  163. 

Chemical  procesttes,  new,  vi,  94; 
viii,  11 ;  X,  152 ;  xii,  106 ;  analy- 
sts of  iooas,  viii,  34;  nomencla- 
ture and  philosophy,  viii,  110; 
ix,  118;  X,  148;  xi,  141;  now 
sabsiances,  ix,  425,  808-S09;  x, 
158;  xii,  104. 

Chemistry,  industrial,  analytic, 
synthetic,  vegetable,  etc.,  devel- 
opment and  prospects,  m  eycry 
volume. 

Chemists,  association  of  official,  ix, 
130;  eminent,  xi,  136-148. 

Chencry,  T.,  obit.,  ix,  615, 

Cheney,  Margaret  8.,  experiments 
by,  u,  502. 

Cheney,  Person  C,  i,  588,  589. 

Cheney,  Ward,  obit.,  i,  614. 

Cbenu,  J.  C,  obit.,  iv,  698. 

Clicrau,  capture  of,  x,'  429. 

Chemoff,  M.  D.,  ix,  473. 

Cherokee  outlet,  xv,  697. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal, 
xvii,  225. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  xiii, 
516;  xiv.  532;  xvi,  494. 

Chesbroiigh,  Ellis  Sylvester,  obit., 
xi,  669. 

Chesney,  C.  C,  obit.,  i,  680. 

Chester,  Albert  T.,  obit.,  xvii,  540. 

Chester,  Pa.,  xix,  136. 

Chester.  T.  Moms,  obit.,  xvii,  540. 

Chestcrnope,  Koman  building  in, 
ix,  22. 

Chetwood,  George  R.,  obit.,  xii, 
575. 

Chevalier,  M.,  sketch,  iv,  187. 

Chevreul,  Michel  Eugene,  sketch 
and  port.,  xiv,  184. 

Cheyenne,  xiii,  161 ;  State  House 
at,  illustration,  848. 

Chicai^o,  xi,  163;  xviii,  898;  An- 
arcliist  riots  in,  xi,  12;  before 
the  fire,  illuj^tration,  i,  892;  xiv, 
419 ;  water,  xix,  775. 

Chicago  **  Times,"  the,  ix,  612. 

Chickamauga,  xviii,  425. 

C bickering,  C.  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  612. 

Chicopee,  Mass.,  xii,  120. 

Chidlaw,  B.  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  540. 

Chigi,  Cardinal,  death  of,  x,  718. 

.Chihuahua  cathedral,  xvi,  523. 

Chilcott,  G.  M.,  sketch,  vii,  109; 
obit.,  xvi,  612. 

Child,  Lydia  M.,  sketch,  v,  96. 

Child,  T.,  obit.,  xvii.  588. 

Childers,  H.  C.  E.,  sketch,  v,  97  ; 
x,446. 

Childers,  R.  C,  obit.,  i,  680. 
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Children,  labor  of,  i,  510 ;  iii,  524 ; 
iv,  669 ;  vi,  675 ;  ix,  571. 

Childs,  C.  C,  obit.,  xv.  640. 

Childes,  George  W.,  obit.,  xix,  569. 

Chili,  in  every  volume;  map,  iv, 
139  ;  guano  in,  i,  104 ;  mining  in- 
dustnes,  iii.  95;  view  in,  li,  99 ; 
navigation  law,  iii,  95;  conflict 
between  church  and  state,  iii,  96 ; 
Patagonian  dispute  with  Argen- 
tine Republic,  iii,  96;  iv,  189; 
commercial  relations  with  U.  S., 
vi,  108  ;  Peruvian  bonds,  vi,  104 ; 
the  Araucanians,  vii,  99;  new 
pass  over  the  Anaes,  discovered, 
viii,  128;  new  provinces  in,  ix, 
130;  xii,  816;  government  of, 
181;  great  guano  consignment, 
X,  164;  nltrate-otWoda  produc- 
tion, X,  164;  claims  against,  x, 
164 ;  attempt  on  the  President's 
life,  X,  166:  dvil-marriage  law 
in,  X,  164;  condors  in,  x,  165; 
contract  with  Peru,  xii,  114; 
boundary  treaty  with  Anrcntine 
Republic,  xviii,  16;  treaty  with 
Bolivia,  xviii,  96. 

Chilian  Claims  Commisiiion,  xviii, 
144. 

Chilian  War,  the,  iv,  727 ;  v,  98, 
625;  vi,  784,  787,  738;  vii,  681 ; 
inquiry  as  to  U.  S.  action,  vii, 
698 ;  viii,  158 ;  terms  of  treaty, 
viii,  121 ;  peace,  viii,  64  ^  ix,  649 ; 
President  Arthur onj  viii,  64 ;  the 
guano  contracts,  viii,  628 ;  x, 
164;  Aiuerican  trade  commis- 
sion, X,  164. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  xvii,  109. 

Chimborazo,  ascent  of,  ix,  541 ; 
view  of,  i,  241. 

Chimes,  mechanical,  x,  611. 

Chimney,  high,  repairing,  xv,  286. 

China,  in  every  volume;  map  of 
Coohin-China,  i,  109;  maps,  i, 
109 ;  great  wall  of,  illustration, 
ii,  103 ;  ix,  141 ;  Margary  muMer, 
i,  107 ;  views  in,  illustrations,  i, 
110,  111;  ii,  100,  101,  103;  iii, 
98,  100 ;  iv.  146 ;  ix,  139,  142 ; 
dispute  witn  Germany,  i,  109; 
trouble  with  Portugal,  i,  109 ;  v, 
108 ;  treatv  with  Portujral,  xii, 
117;  with'Kash^ria,  i,  109;  iii, 
96;  see  Kashgaria;  rebellion,  i, 
110;  iv,  145;  attacks  on  Chris- 
tians, i,  110 ;  iii,  101 ;  xi,  155 ;  new 
policy  toward  them,  xii,  117  jnew 
ports  opened  to  commerce,  i,  110 ; 
11, 102  ;  first  line  of  railroad  in, 
i,  8  ;.ii,  102;  famine,  ii,  100;  iii, 
98 ;  religious  war  in.  ii,  101 ;  at- 
tempt to  convert  Mohammedans, 
iv,  146 ;  troubles  with  Russia,  iii, 
97;  iv.  144;  v,  101;  vi.  107; 
ix,  714;  negotiations  with,  xii, 
118;  opium  trade,  iii,  100;  vi, 
109 ;  X,  174 ;  first  sroam  cotton- 
mill,  iv,  143;  diamonds  in,  iv, 
143 ;  insurrection,  iii,  101 ;  iv, 
148,  144;  restoration  of  Kulja,iv, 
144 ;  V,  101 ;  vi,  107  ;  diplomatic 
service,  iv,  46  ;  statistics  of  mis- 
sions in,  iv,  147  ;  x,  169 ;  trouble 
with  Spain,  v,  103 ;  i*clations 
with  other  powers,  v,  104 ;  treaties 
with  United  States,  v,  105 ;  death 
of  the  regent,  vi,  107  ;  riots  in 
Canton,  viii,  128;  floods,  viii, 
128 :  political  crisis,  ix,  137  ; 
British  occupation  of  Port  Hamil- 


ton, xi,  155;  xii,  118;  war  with 
France,  ix,  187  ;  x,  170;  see  also 
Tonquin ;  treaties  with  France, 
xi,  154 ;  xii  J 117  ;  representation 
at  the  Vatican,  xi,  154;  gold- 
mines, X,  169;  newspapers,  x, 
169;  suzerainty  over  Indian 
states,  xiij  383 ;  anti-tbreign 
movement  in,  xviii,  149. 

China  Merchants'  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  vii,  101. 

Chincha  islands,  ill.,  i,  662. 

Chinese,  the,  in  United  Stat-es :  in 
California,  i,  84 ;  ii,  80 ;  iii,  71, 
74.  76 ;  iv,  107  ;  v,  71,  73,  78  ; 
viii.  78 ;  ix,  195 ;  xi,  126 ;  riot 
against,  in  Colorado,  v,  120 ;  in 
Nevada,  iv,  657  ;  in  Oregon,  iii, 
676  ;  iv,  712  ;  in  Wyoming  Ter- 
ritory, X,  787 ;  in  Washington 
Territory,  xi,  886 ;  embassy  oh 
iii,  810;  immigration  to  United 
States,  vii,  887  ;  ix,  195  ;  transit 
across,  vii,  891 ;  Frelinffhuyscn's 
letter,  vii,  192;  alleged  letter  of 
Garfield,  v,  576 ;  letter  ot  G.  F. 
Seward,  i,  231 ;  citizenship  ques- 
tion, ix,  427, 762 ;  x,  787  ;  Presi- 
dent's message  on.  xi,  254 ;  ex- 
cluded from  ^cuaGor,  xiv.  281 : 
expulsion  act  of  the  Unitca 
States,  xviii,  789. 

Chinese,  the,  troubles  with  Russia, 
Portugal,  and  Spain,  v,  101 ; 
threatened  war  with  Russia,  vi, 
lu7  ;  ix,  714 ;  anti-European  riots, 
viii,  128:  superstition  of,  vii, 
101:  in  Brazil,  vii,  70;  Cuba, 
iv,  822;  in  Australia,  ii,  51 ;  v, 
37  ;  in  British  Columbia,  x.  104 ; 
in  Ton(^uin,  x,  24 ;  excluded  from 
Costa  Rica,  xii,  211 ;  f¥om  Colom- 
bia, xii,  140 ;  from  United  States, 
xvh,  192 ;  x\iii,  244. 

Chinese  flower-boat,  i,  110. 

Chinese  fort,  illustration,  ix,  139. 

Chinese  indemnity  fund,  x,  241. 

Chinese  labor  and  immigration, 
xiii,  62, 119,  156.  226,  838. 

Chin  expedition,  the,  xiv,  430. 

Chiniquy,  Father,  ix,  676. 

Chipman,  J.  L.,  obit.,  xviii,  545. 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  xvi,  151. 

Cliisholra,  Judge,  murder,  ii,  528. 

Chisholm,  Mrs.  C,  obit.,  ii,  597. 

Chisholm,  W.  8.,  obit.,  xv,  640. 

Chittenden,  R.  H.,  investigations 
bv,  V,  92 ;  vi,  95  ;  vU,  90,  690 ; 
viii,  119,  635 ;  x,  694  •  xii.  675. 

Chittenden,  S.  B.,  sketcii,  xiv, 
624. 

Chivington,  John  M.,  obit.,  xix, 
569. 

Chlorates,  improvement  in  manu- 
facture of,  vii,  95. 

Chlorine,  in  water,  i,  99. 

Chloroform^  xii,  106. 

Chlorohydnc  acid,  i,  100. 

Chloropnyl,  physiological  timction 
of,  VI,  110 ;  ix,  128  ;  x,  153. 

Chlorotribromide,  xii,  769. 

Choate,  Joseph  II.,  xix,  532. 

Cholera,  in  Asia,  i,  44 ;  spread  by 
pilgrims,  iv,  494 ;  in  Eiry pt,  viii. 
298  ;  ix,  143 ;  in  France,' ix.  345  ; 
in  Corca,  xi,  271 ;  in  Japan,  xi, 
458;  germs  of.  ix,  143,  497; 
epidemics  of,  x.  796 ;  inoculation 
for,  797  ;  in  Chili,  xii,  114 ;  ttudy 
of  causes  and  treatment,  xi,  156  ; 
xui,  151,  857  ;  in  1892,  xvii,  95. 
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See  also  Epidemic  Disease**,  vii, 
286 ;  viii,  817  ;  Zymotio  Diseuses, 
X,  796,  et  seq.,  and  Micro-organ- 

Cholesterin,  xii,  108. 

Choline,  X,  299. 

Cholula,  mound  of,  ill.,  ix,  17. 

Chopin,  xi,  481. 

Choppin,  S.  P.,  sketch,  7, 106. 

Cho-sen.    See  Corca. 

Choubly,  experiments,  xi.  534. 

Chouteau,  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Chretien,  C.  P.,  obit.,  xviii^  577. 

Christendom,  reunion  of,  xix,  693. 

Christian  Churches,  xii,  118;  xv, 

116. 
Christian  Connection,  i,  118 ;   ii, 

108;  iii,  101;  vii,  102;  xi,  158; 

XV,  116. 
Christian  convention,  xix,  184. 
Christian  IX  uf  Denmark,  iv,  811. 
(;hristian  IX  Land,  x,  398. 
Christian  Union,  i,  113;  iii,  102. 
Christian,  William  Henry,  obit., 

xii,  575. 
Christiancy,  1.  P.,  obit.,  xv,  640. 
Cbi-istian  Endeavor,  xv,  116 ;  xvi, 

145 ;  xvii,  100 ;  xviii,  150 ;  Cfnited 

Society  of,  xix,  185. 
Christiani,  experiments  by,  ix,  658. 
Christianity,  growth  of,  viii,  128  ; 

introduction  of,  commemorated, 

xiii,  728 ;  Society  for  Promotinir, 

709. 
Christians,  massacre  of,  in  Ton- 

quin,  X,  31 ;  pcrsacution  in  China, 

i,  110;  iii,  101 ;  xi,  156  ;  in  Tur- 
key, xix,  746. 
Christinnstad,  illustration,  i,  787. 
Christides.  obit.,  ii,  597. 
Christie,  Daniel  M.,  obit.,  ii,  577. 
Christie,  Samuel  T.,  obit.,  i,  630. 
Christie,  W.  H.  M.,  observations 

by,  vii,  83 ;  viii,  26. 
Christina  Maria,  dowa^r-Queen  of 

Spain,  iii,  102. 
Chnstman,  Joseph  A.,  sketch,  xiii, 

627. 
Christophe,  E.,  obit.,  xvii,  588. 
Chromium  compounds,  iii,  85. 
Chronology,  prehistoric,  xii,  14. 
Chrysophan,  xi,  290. 
Chrystal,  G.,x,  46. 
Chubb,  T.,  obit.,  xv,  640. 
Chufas,  iii,  472. 
Chun,  Prince,  x,  28 ;  obit.,  xvi, 

668. 
Chung  Kwoh.    See  China. 
Chunder  Sen,  iv,  90,  91 ;  vi,  65 
Church,  Albert  E.,  obit.,  iii,  634. 
Church  Ai-my,  the,  ix.  11. 
Church,  Pharcellus,  obit.,  xi,  672, 
Church,  R.  W.,  obit.,  xv,  676. 
Church,  S.  E.,  death  of,  v,  569. 
Church  Contfress,  xiii,  19  ;  xiv,  14 ; 

XV,  12:  xvi,  12. 
Church   Union,  xi,  17 ;   English, 

xvi,  13. 
Church  and  State,  relations  of,  ix, 

13,  22;  in  Chili,  ix,  135;  x,  164; 

in  Russia,  ix,  278;  in  Ecuador, 

ix,  281 ;   in  Franco,  x,  712 ;  in 

Italy,  xi,  455 ;    xii,    399.     See 

Disestablishment,  and  Anglican 

Churches. 
Church  defense  institution,  xiv,  18 ; 

xviii,  13. 
Church  History,  American  Society 

of,  xvii,  100. 
Church  of  God,  iii,  50;  xiii,  77; 

xiv,  69. 


Church  of  Jesus,  the,  Mexican 
Protestant  Episcopal,  iv,  611. 

Church  of  Scotland,  xviii,  656. 

Church,  property  confiscated,  xiii, 
881. 

Churches :  burials  aot,  see  Burial ; 
liability  of  property,  see  Bishops ; 
church  and  state,  ii,  21,  22;  lil, 
14,96:  vi,  15;  vii,  18, 18:  here- 
sy trials,  i,  672 ;  ii,  648 ;  iii,  693, 
698,  700:  V,  634;  vi,  767,  769; 
Protestant    Episcopal    appellate 


court  proposed,  vi,  778 ;  patron- 
age question,  vii,  19 ;  question  of 
union,  i,  22;  iii,  14;  vii,  537; 
viii,  658 ;  of  fellowship,  i,  496 ; 
vi,  521 ;  viii,  654 ;  proposed  re- 
vision of  creeds,  iii,  188,  184;  v, 
133;  vi,  185;  viii,  657,  660;  of 
the  Prayer- Book,  viii,  671,672; 
Anglican,  op  coufession,  iii,  15; 
Relormcd,  on  secret  societies, 
viii,  682 ;  United  Presbyterian, 
on  instrumental  music,  vi,  766, 
769,  770 ;  viii.  656,  660 ;  on  danc- 
ing, i,  668;  iv^  784;  Lutheran, 
on  predestination,  vi,  621 ;  rit- 
ualism in  Anglican,  see  Ritual- 
ism; use  of*' Rev.''  by  diseen- 
ters,  see  Keet ;  doctrinal  qualifi- 
cations for  theolotrical  professor- 
ships, vii,  122;  relation  of  Roman 
Catholic  to  European  govern- 
ments, see  Papacy ;  monastery 
in  Scotland,  i,  706;  decrees 
against  religious  orders,  v,  628, 
668;  insult  to  Catholics  in  France, 
vii,  324;  disturbarices  in  Mar- 
seilles, iii,  849;  building-fund 
commission,  xii,  706;  work  in 
Mexico,  xii,  706 ;  documents  af- 
fecting tlie  Reformed,  xii,  709; 
Unitarian,  xii,  774  ;  free  and 
open,  xviii,  13.  See  also  Church 
and  State,  Disestablishment,  and 
Germany. 

Churches  in  Scotland,  union  of, 
xviii,  196. 

Churche."*,  Reformed,  xviii,  605. 

Churchill,  Henry  A.,  obit.,  xi,  712. 

Churchill,  Lord  Randolph,  ix,  875 , 
portrait,  x,  458  ;  sketch,  449. 

Churchill,  T.  J.,  v.  26. 

Cialdini,  Enrico,  obit.,  xvii,  588. 

Ciamician,  experiments,  v,  95. 

Cibot,  F.  B.  M.  E.,  obit.,  li,  597. 

Cider,  experiments  on,  x,  159. 

Cigar  law,  tencment^house,  ix, 
481. 

Cilley,  Joseph,  obit.,  xii,  576. 

Cimon,  wall  of,  x,  36. 

Cinchona- Bark,  cultivation  of,  viii, 
427;  in  Bolivia,  xi,  91;  in  Co- 
lombia, vii.  105;  in  Ecuador, 
viii,  289 ;  xii,  69,  140 ;  discovery 
ami  name  of,  vii,  105;  xiii,  97; 
xiv,  80.    See  I'oruvian  Bark. 

Cincinnari,  xi,  164;  fountain  at, 
see  Kralinp,  i,  442;  riot^  in,  ix, 
6S0;  election,  x,  t:04;  illu>tra- 
tions,  i,  647,  648  ;  water,  xix,  775. 

Cincinnati,  Society  of  the.  xix,  643. 

Cinematics,  experiments  in,  i,  516. 

Ciparin,  Timoteo,  obit,  xii,  625. 

Cipher  code-system,  for  astronomi- 
cal discoveries,  x,  65. 

Cipher  telegrams,  the,  iii,  717. 

Cipriani,  xi,  454. 

Circulation  of  animals,  action  of  in- 
organic substances  on,  vi,  99:  in 
the  brain,  vii,  691 ;  contraction 


of  the  ventricle,  ibid. ;  circula- 
tory system,  the,  ix,  654 ;  x,  692; 
xii,  678  ;  of  the  blood,  xiii,  691 : 
xiv,  704 ;  xv,  721 ;  xviii,  627 ;  ot 
monev  in  the  United  States,  x\i, 
b50. 

Clrcumnutation,  v,  107. 

Cissey,  E.  L.  C.  de,  obit.,  vii,  Mo. 

Cisterns,  v,  867. 

Cities,  American,  recent  growth  of, 
xi,  159,  a  seq. ;  xii,  MS^ttseq.; 
xiii,  158 ;  xiv,  141 ;  xv,  1 18 :  xvi, 
145;  xvii,  101;  xviii,  151;  xis, 
135 ;  statistics  of,  see  article 
United  States  Census. 

Cities,  population,  i,  239 ;  ii,  260. 

Citric  add  on  minerals,  v,  93. 

Civilization,  archaic,  xiii,  25. 

Civil-rights  act,  vii,  469;  provis- 
ions oi\  vii,  695  J  canes,  vu,  102; 
opinions  on,  viii,  129. 

Civil  8er\'ioe,  instruction  in  lan- 
tfuages  tor,  ii,  868;  President 
Hoycs  on,  ii,  666;  v,  641. 

Civil -nervice  reform,  President 
Arthur  on,  vi,  786;  viii,  164; 
bill  on,  in  Congress,  viii,  166; 
text  of,  viii,  183 ;  provisions  ot 
on  political  assessments,  vii,  695: 
see  Reform,  etc.,  viii,  682;  in 
New  York,  viii,  566 ;  ix,  690 :  x, 
689,  769 ;  law,  xi,  474,  826 ;  Com- 
mission. United  States,  xiii,  Zi*\ 
772 ;  in  China,  xiv,  188. 

Cladel,  Leon,  obit.,  xvii,  688. 

ClaSsson.  experiments,  viii,  112. 

Clafiin,  A.,  obit.,  xv.  640. 

Claflin,  Horace  B.,  obit.,  x,  646. 

Clajfue,  pictures  of,  iv,  532. 

Clairin,  Georgp,  x.  362;  xii,  275. 

Clam,  Count  R.,  obit.,  xvi,  668. 

Clam  Gallas,  Count,  obit.,  xvi,  66«. 

Clamegeran,  M.,  x,  376. 

Clam-Martinitz,  Count  Hcinrich, 
obit.,  xii,  626. 

Clanricarde,  Marchioness,  olrit..  i. 
681. 

Clanricarde,  Lord,  xii.  839. 

Chipp,  Asa  W.  H.,  obit ,  xvi,  612. 

ClapfHGrifliths  steel  process,  x,  S14 

Clapp,  William  W.,  obit.,  xvi,  611 

Clarendon,  Earl  of,  x,  2. 

Clarionet  Player,  x,  618. 

Clark,  cotton-cleauer  of,  vi,  265. 

Clark,  Alexander,  obit.,  xvi,  612. 

Clark,  Alvan,  sketch,  xii,  137. 

Clark,  Alvan,  Jr.,  ix,  53 ;  x,  52, 5*. 

Clark,  Sir  A.,  obit,  xviii,  577. 

Clark,  Charles  B..  obit.,  xV,  618. 

Clark,  Daniel,  obit.,  xvi,  613. 

Clark,  J.  W.,  invention  by  x,  583. 

Clark,  Myron  H.,  obit.,  xvii,  640. 

Clark,  Patrick,  obit.,  xii,  576. 

Clark,  Rufus  W.  obit.,  xi,  670. 

Clark,  Sarah,  obit.,  vi,  680. 

Clark,  Silas  WL,  obit,  xvi,  61 S. 

Clark,  Simon  T.,  obit,  xvi,  613. 

Clark,  Thomas,  obit.,  i,  681. 

Clark,  Walter,  ix,  653. 

Clark,  William  A.,  obit,  xii,  676. 

Clark,  William  S.,  obit,  xi,  670. 

Clarke,  C.  Cowden,  obit,  ii,  697. 

Clarke,  Col.,  in  Basutolaiid,  x,  84. 

Clarke,  Edward  H..  obit,  ii,  677. 

Clarke,  F.  W.,  investiirations  by, 
vi,42;  vii,  89;  x.  149,  404. 

Clarke,  J.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  627. 

Clarke,  Joseph  T.,  ix,  25. 

Clarke,  William  T..  obit,  viii,  687. 

Clarkson,  R.  H.,  obit,  ix,  604. 

Ciarksville,  xi,  166. 
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Claude,  Rale  of  works  of,  x,  861. 

Clttu^hton,  T.  L..  obit.,  xvii,  588. 

Claiwen,  H.  N.,  obit.,  ii,  597. 

Clay,  Cleaient  C,  sketch,  vii,  102. 

Clay,  Henry,  bin  policy,  x,  4S3. 

Clay  and  Randolph  case,  vii,  198. 

Clay  den,  A.  W.,  xi,  542. 

Claypole,  observations  by,  v,  86. 

Clajrton-Bulwer  Treaty,*  vii,  813 ; 
viii,  278.  See  Panama  Canal,  vi, 
714. 

Clayton,  John  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  624 ; 
assassination  of,  xiv,  86 ;  xv,  28. 

Clearinrr-houses.  See  Finances 
and  Hinancial  Review. 

Clemandot,  M.,  ix,  472. 

Clcraenceau.  M.,  ix,  344;  x,  375. 

Clement,  Jonn,  obit.,  xix,  570. 

Clements,  invention,  iv,  638. 

Clemmcr,  Mary,  obit.,  ix,  604. 

Cleopatra's  Needle,  iii,  288;  vl, 
659. 

Clerical  laws  in  Prussia,  v,  689. 

Cl^singer,  J.  B.  A.,  obit.,  viii,  598. 

Clcsse,  Antoinc,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 

Cleve,  discover;^  by,  iv,  137 ;  ex- 
periments, viii,  117  ;  x,  156. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  xi,  165;  water, 
xix,  775. 

Cleveland,  Tenn. ,  xiv,  148. 

Cleveland,  C.  P.,  obit.,  xii,  576. 

Cleveland,  E.  H.,  obit.,  iii,  634. 

Cleveland,  Grove r,  sketch  and 
portrait,  vii,  611 ;  ix,  145;  steel 
portrait,  ix,  front ;  letters  of  ac- 
ceptance, vii,  610;  Lx,  148;  letter 
on  the  silver  question,  x,  755. 
See  Congress  ond  United  States. 

Cleveland,  J.  F.,  obit.,  i,  614. 

Cleveland,  M.,  statue  of,  xii,  280. 

CliflFord,  Sir  A.,  obit.,  ii,  597. 

Clifford,  J.  H.,  sketch,  i,  114. 

Clifford,  Nathan,  sketch,  vi,  111. 

Climate,  influence  of  forests  on, 
xi,  544. 

Climatic  chancres,  xv,  539. 

Clinch,  C.  P.,  obit.,  v,  591. 

Clinchant.  Gen.,  obit.,  vi,  692. 

Clinton,  A.,  obit ,  iii,634. 

Clinton,  Iowa,  xvii,  110. 

Clinton,  J.  J.,  sketch,  vi,  112. 

Clinton,  Mo.,  xv,  123. 

Cloez,  Prof.,  experiments,  iii,  91. 

Closson,  M.,  process  tor  obtaining 
mag:nc8iu,  vi,  94. 

Clothes-line  prop,  xvi,  705. 

Clothing  materials,  improved  prep- 
aration of,  V,  89. 

Cldtupe.  the,  vii,  203,  864 ;  Glad- 
stone's resolutions,  vii,  206;  in 
France,  vii,  208. 

Clouds,  genesis  of,  see  Fosrs  and 
Clouds.  V,  275;  height  of,  x, 
.'V88;  observations  ou,  xi,  542; 
nomenclature  and  iridescence  of, 
xii.  489 ;  ouroral,  xii.  490 :  dis- 
tribution, motion,  and  height  of, 
xii,  490;  xiii,  532;  xiv,  646;  xv, 
584 ;  xvii,  449. 

Clou6,  Vice-Admiral,  v,  281. 

Clough,  Anne  J.,  obit.,  xvii,  588. 

Clubs,  prominent,  of  Knprland, 
France,  ond  America,  ix,  160. 

Coal,  ii,  103  ;  spontaneous  combus- 
tion of,  i,  93  j  in  China,  iii,  101 ; 
monopoly,  iii,  619 ;  commerce  in, 
iy,  178;  mining  with  caustic 
lime,  vii,  104;  bituminous,  in 
United  Stotes,  vii  103 ;  in  Cana- 
da, xviii,  266 ;  in  Missouri,  xviii, 
498  ;  in  Colorado,  ix,  159 ;  Ala- 


bama, Lx,  7 ;  in  Mexico,  ix,  493 ; 
in  Wasbin^ou  Territory,  x,  780 ; 
in  Asia^  xi,  874;  discovered  in 
Colombm,  xii,  140;  palace,  xv, 
140.  See  articles  on  the  ooal- 
producing  States. 

Coal-gas,  injury  to  books  by,  v,  87. 

Coal-strike,  xviii,  828. 

Coal-tar  colors,  x,  158. 

Coan,  Titus,  obit.,  viii,  588;  ix, 
276,  389. 

Coango  River,  exploration,  v,  294. 

Coanza  River,  exploration,  v,  294. 

Coast  survey,  xvi,  831. 

Coates,  Benjamin,  obit.,  xii,  677. 

Coates,  Reynall^  obit.,  xi,  671. 

Cobalt,  magnetic,  i,  260;  bronze, 
ix.  478. 

Cobb,  Carlos,  obit.,  ii,  577. 

Cobb,  Rufus  W.,  ix,  16. 

Cobb,  Stephen  A.,  obit.,  iii,  634. 

Cobb,  Sylvonus,  Jr.,  obit.,  xii,  577. 

Cobbett,  J.  M.,  obit.^  ii,  597. 

Cobden,  Mrs.,  obit.,  li,  597. 

Cobum,  J.,  obit.,  XV,  640. 

Cobum,  Nathan  P.,  obit,,  xix,  670. 

Coca-leat'  xi,  91.  762. 

Cocaine,  hydrocnlorate  of^  ix,  271. 

Cocarde  foiigerie,*,  the.  xviii,  823. 

Cochery,  L.  A.,  sketcL,  iv,  886. 

Cochin-China,  insuiTcction  in,  x, 
119 ;  French  in.  xii,  306 ;  xv,  334. 

Cochita,  ruins  at,  xiv,  18. 

Cockbum,  Lord,  v,  112. 

Cocke;  William  A.,  sketch,  i,  298. 

Cockshott  and  Jowett,  alloy  pro- 
duced b^',  viii,  525. 

Cocoa,  xii,  231 ;  in  Ecuador,  viii, 
289 ;  xiii,  287. 

Cocoaine,  ix,  271. 

Cocoa-matting^  viii,  97. 

Codeine,  experiments  with,  vii,  87. 

Codrus,  temple  of,  x^  36. 

Coe.  Israel,  obit.,  xvi,  618. 

Coelho,  J.  M.  L.,  obit.,  xvi,  668. 

Coercion  bills,  Gladstone's,  vii, 
204;  act  passed,'  xii,  843.  See 
Ireland. 

Cceur  d'Alcnc,  desire  of  Montana 
to  annex,  xi,  577. 

Coffee,  increasing  demand,  i,  80; 
adulteration,  i,  96;  duty  on,  in 
Austria,  iii,  42 ;  culture  in  Brazil, 
iii,  62;  vi,  70;  paraMte  of,  iii, 
62 ;  rise  in,  viii,  71 ;  making, 
illustration,  xii,  651 ;  plantation, 
a  larpe,  xiv,  409;  i)]antations, 
xvii,  £30 ;  planting,  xiii,  264. 

Coffin,  J.  h.  C,  obit.,  xv,  640. 

Coffin,  Levi,  obit.,  ii,  577. 

Coffin,  Robert  Barrv,  obit.,  xi,  671. 

Coffin,  Roland  F.,  s'ketch,  xiii,  627. 

Coffin,  W.  R.,  xi,  346. 

Cogalniceanu,  M.,  obit.,  xvi,  668. 

Coggia,  discoveries  by,  ii,  46 ;  iii, 
36 ;  iv,  61 ;  v,  34. 

Cogswell,  Elliot  C,  obit.,  xii,  577. 

Cohen,  Judith,  x,  606. 

Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  xii,  120. 

Coinage,  ix.  216,  782;  United 
States,  xiii,  786;  xiv,  808;  free, 
xvi,  228,  849;  xvii,  757.  See 
also  Finances  of  U.  S.,  x,  246.  ^ 

Coins,  Anglo-Saxon,  excavate'd  in 
Rome,  ix,  27. 

Coir,  xiii,  247. 

Coit,  Thomas  W.,  obit.,  x,  647. 

Coiutepec,  capture  ofj  x,  467. 

CoKe,  treatment  of,  viii,  372. 

Colahan,  John  B.,  obit,  xvii,  540. 

Cola-nuts,  x,  299. 


Colbert,  Commander,  x,  119. 

Col  bum,  Jc-rcmlah,  obit.,  xvi,  613 

Colburn,  J.  E.,  obit.,  iii,  634. 

Colchicin.  x,  299. 

Colcock,  W.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  624. 

Cold,  artificial,  v,  88 ;  a.s  a  cheni 
ical  agent,  v,  93. 

Cold  Harbor,  battle  of,  x,  427. 

Cole,  Henrietta  H.,  xii,  650 

Cole,  Joseph  F.,  obit.,  xvii,  540. 

Cole,  Victtt,  obit.,  xviii,  .')77. 

Coleman,  L.,  obit.,  vii,  635. 

Coleman,  W.  T.,  obit.,  xviii,  646. 

Colenso,  J.  W.,  sketch,  viii,  185. 

ColeridL^e,  Sir  J.  T.,  sketcu,  i,  114. 

Coleridge,  John  Duke,  obit.,  xix, 
611. 

Coles,  A.,  obit,  and  port.,  xvi,  613. 

Colct,  Louise  R.,  sketch,  i,  114, 

Colfax,  Schulyer,  sketch,  x,  175. 

Colfax,  Wash.,  xvi,  151. 

Colladon,  Daniel,  his  drill,  vi, 
820;  obit.,  xviii,  577. 

College-discipline,  iv,  842. 

Collateral  Inheritance  tax,  six,  464. 

Collegiate  Beformed  Church  in 
Mew  Jersey,  250th  annlveraory 
of,  iii,  720. 

Colley,  the,  ix,  260. 

Colley,  Sir  G.  P.,  sketch,  v,  80. 

Colliau,  Victor,  obit.,  xviii,  545. 

Collier,  John,  bicture  by,  x,  864. 

Collier,  John  P.,  obit.,  viii,  698. 

Collier,  R.  L.,  obit.,  xv,  641. 

Collier,  Sir  Robert,  obit.,  xi,  712. 

Collier,  T.  S.,  obit.,  xviii,  545. 

Collin,  Edward,  obit.,  xi,  713. 

Collin,  John  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  624. 

Collin,  Raphael,  x,  358 ;  xi,  43. 

Collings,  Jesse,  xi,  399-401. 

Collins,  C.  S.,  obit.,  xiv,  624. 

Collins,  E.  K.,  obit.,  iii,  634. 

Collins,  Frances,  obit.,  xi,  718. 

Collins,  Frederick,  obit.,  xvii,  540. 

Collins,  Jennie,  obit.,  xii,  677. 

Collins,  Mortimer,  sketch,  i,  114. 

Collins,  Rebecca,  obit.,  xvii,  540. 

Collins,  R.  Ii.,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 

Collins,  T.  W.,  sketch,  iv,  147. 

Collins,  W.  W.^  obit.  J  xiv,  163. 

Collisions,  marine,  viii,  136. 

Colombj  Gen.,  obit.,  xi,  713. 

Colombia,  in  every  volume :  map, 
iii,  106  ;  views  in,  i,  115 ;  ii,  107  ; 
revolutionary  outbreaks,  i,  118; 
ii,  108;  iv,  149;  v,  116;  ix,  156  ; 
X,  179 ;  xi,  192 ;  boundary  dispute 
with  Costa  Rica,  v,  113 ;  xi,  192 ; 
steamship  lines,  vi,  116;  rail- 
woys,  vi,  116;  vii,  106':  ix,  155; 
X,  179;  quinine  i)roduct,  vii, 
105;  newspapers,  ix,  158;  al- 
cohol monopolv,  xi,  190 ;  descrip- 
tion of  Bogota,  xi,  192;  discov- 
ery of  coal  ana  phosphates,  xii, 
140 ;  emerald -mines,  x,  179 ;  dis- 
eases, xii,  140;  English  in,  xii, 
140 ;  Panama  Canal,  see  Panama. 

Colon-. \8pin wall,  burned,  x,  179. 

Colonia  powder,  x,  346. 

Colonial  Dames  of  America,  Soci- 
ety ot*  xix,  640. 

Colonial  extent.ion,  movement  for, 
of  European  nations,  viii,  31. 

(^lonial  Wars,  Societv  of,  xix,  687. 

Colonies,  British,  viii,  405;  table 
of,  ix,  381 ;  X,  460 ;  federation  of, 
ix.  380,  381 ;  x,  57  ;  Portutfuese, 
viii,  650;  French  and  English 
flrovemmcntof,  ii,  14;  BismarckM 
theory  of,  x,  143 ;  French,  xi,  SCO. 
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Colonization,  xiii,  255;  German,!  27. 

Colorado,  admitted  as  a  State,  i, 
118,  con.stitution,  i,  118,  tt  seq. ; 
mines  of,  i,  121:  iii,  112;  iv, 
154;  V.  119;  viii,  143;  irrijra- 
tioD,  iii,  111;  iv,  151;  ix,  158; 
xii,  142;  mineral  springs,  iii, 
114 ;  IndianB  in.  iv,  150 :  v,  116 ; 
vi,  117 ;  outbreak  of  Utes,  xii, 
143;  8uni'agc  quet^tion.  iv,  152, 
153;  growth  of  Leaaville,  iv, 
156,  161 ;  railroad  contesta,  iv, 
158,  159;  anti-Cliines^e  not  in 
Denver,  v,  120;  coal,  iron,  and 
petroleum,  vi,  118;  population, 
XV,  152.  Sr-atistics,  government, 
elections,  etc.,  under  Colorado  in 
each  volume. 

Colorado  Biver,  navigation  of  the, 
xviii,  177. 

Coloration  of  animals,  xii,  670. 

Color-blindness,  report  on,  iii,  526. 

Colored  men,  convention  of,  .xiv, 
538,791. 

Color-hearing.    See  Hearing. 

Color-sensyitions.  ix,  657. 

Coloring  principle,  a  new,  vi^  97. 

Colors,  for  clotli,  v,  90;  perma- 
nence of,  ix^  124 ;  of  chemical 
compounds,  ix,  119;  coal-tar,  x, 
158;  new  coloring  matters,  xi, 
189 :  xii.  105. 

Colquitt,  A.  H.,  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia, charges  against,  iii,  367-369. 

Colquitt,  Alfred  H.,  obit.,  xix,  670. 

Colson  and  Qauthier,  xii,  107. 

Colt,  John,  obit.,  ii,  577. 

Colton,  Joseph  H.,  obit.,  xviii,  545. 

Colton.  J.  S.,  obit.,  iii,  635. 

Columoia,  capture  of,  x,  429. 

Columbia  River,  improvements  of, 
v,  614 ;  X,  676 ;  jetties,  xvii,  265. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  xv,  12:^. 

Columbia,  Pa.,  xviii,  156. 

Columbian  Exposition,  xvi,  836; 
xvii,  812;  nnc  art>*  at,  xviii, 
812;  legislation  concerning  the, 
xvii,  196. 

Columbian  University,  xix,  605. 

Columbus  Celebration,  the,  in  New 
York  city,  xviii,  528. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  canoniza- 
tion of,  solicited,  vi,  792 ;  statue 
of,  X,  361 ;  ramslns  c\\  buried  in 
Genoa,  xii,  217  \  xvii,  128. 

Columbus,  Ga..  xiv,  144. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  xi,  166;  water, 
xix,  775. 

Columbus's  Landfall,  xvi,  181. 

C«lvis,  Joseph,  obit.,  xvii,  541. 

Colyer,  Vincent,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 

Comber,  T.  J.,  obit.,  xii,  626. 

Combes,  Commandant,  xi,  374. 

Combs,  L.,  obit.,  vi,  680. 

Comc;?ys,  J.  P.,  obit.,  xviii,  545. 

Comets,  in  every  volume,  under 
Astronomical  Progress  and  Dis- 
covery; origin  of,  iii,  36;  an- 
ncunceraents  of  discovery,  vii, 
39;  ix,  51 ;  x,  50;  xi,  50;^  apec- 
trjsc«ypic  examination,  vii,  38; 
periodicity,  viii,  25;  table  of 
the  perioaic  ones,  x,  52;  Jupi- 
ter's family  of,  xix,  52.  See 
Electricity ,*i,  248. 

Coming,  Linus  B.,  obit.,  xvii,  541. 

Comma-bacillus,  the,  ix,  143,  497  ; 
X,  797,  798. 

Commerce,  International,  ii,  109; 
iv,  161 :  treaties,  vii,  364,  438, 
441 ;  viii,  649. 


Commerce  of  the  United  States,  in 
first  five  volumes  and  vol.  ix, 
160 ;  xviii,  179 ;  and  finance  in 
1882,  vii,  110 ;  and  navigation  of, 
ix,  161 ;  tables  of  exports  and 
imports,  x,  183-189;  xi,  195; 
xii,  143;  bill  on  intcrstaie,  vi, 
172;  ix,  160;  x,  181,  206;  xii, 
173;  XIV,  170;  xv,  154;  xvi, 
184;  xvii,  158. 

Commercial  Congress,  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi^ xvi,  180. 

Commercial  routes,  map  showing 
the  great,  iv,  606,  607. 

Commercial  travelers,  xix,  150 ;  de- 
cision concerning,  xiii,  766. 

Committees,  grand,  in  Parliament, 
viii,  409. 

Common,  A.,  discoveries  by,  v,  35 ; 
vii,  37;  X.  49;  xi,  51,  52. 

Common  carriers,  xviii,  221. 

Commune,  amnesty  to,  i,  315. 

Communion,  water  in,  xiii,  14. 
See  Anglican  Churches,  i,  24. 

Communism  in  Russia.  See  Ba- 
kunin,  i,  60. 

Compasses,  xiv,  873. 

Competitive  system,  the.  See  Civ- 
il-Sen-ice  Reform. 

Compressed  air,  as  a  motor,  i,  478, 
516;  ii^uriesfW>m,vi,753;  drills, 
vi,  820. 

Comstock,  G.  F.,  obit.,  xvii,  541. 

Comstock  mine,  the,  vi,  88. 

Comstock,  S.  M.,  obit.,  iii,  685. 

Conant,  Thomas  J.,  obit.,  xvi,  614. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  xvi,  152. 

Concord  School  ol  Philosophy, 
xiii,  11. 

Conder,  C.  R.,  explorations  of,  i, 
327 ;  IX,  27 ;  xii,  26. 

Conder,  Lieutenant,  researches  of, 
vii,  264. 

Conder's  *'  Basis  of  Faith,"  quoted, 
xiii,  7. 

C(»ndon,  S.,  obit.,  vi.  680. 

Condoi-s,  increase  of,  in  Chili,  de- 
clared enemies,  x,  165. 

Condurango.  x,  299. 

Conessine,  xi,  290. 

Confederate  nags,  order  for  restora- 
tion of,  xii,  777. 

Confederate  monuments,  iii,  872; 
xi,  8 ;  xii,  9 ;  xiii,  563 ;  xvi,  §32 ; 
xviii,  762. 

Confederate  [.ensions.  See  Pe- 
nsions. 

(Confederate  soldiere,  amnesty  bill, 
i^  182;  artificial  limbs  providea 
for,  V,  808  5  claim  of  Mrs.  Page, 
vi,  145 ;  xiii,  361 ;  home  for,  xvi, 
535 ;  xvii,  724. 

Confederate  States,  preservation  of 
the  archives  of,  iii,  571 ;  decision 
on  bank-notes,  iii,  784. 

Confederation^  u  South-African, 
project  for,  i,  8. 

Conference,  International  Mone- 
tary.    Sec  Bimctttllic  Standard. 

Conference,  International  Sanitary, 
xviii,  349. 

Congdon,  C.  T.,  obit.,  xvi,  614. 

Conger  Mountaina,  Lx.  84. 

Congo  Arabs,  war,  xviii,  189. 

Congo  Free  State,  ix,  165;  x,  189; 
xi,  202;  xviii,  186;  xix,  151; 
constitution  of,  x,  191 ;  xin,  1S2 ; 
xiv,  175 ;  XV,  162 :  xvi,  198 ;  xvii, 
167. 

Congo  River,  Stanley's  voyage,  ii. 
882 ;  his  map,  11, 833 ;  course  and 


tributaries,  iii,  363 ;  iv.  403 ;  ex- 
plorations, vii,  386;  viii,  385;  x, 
392;  claims  of  PortugaU  viii, 
661 ;  International  AseodatioD 
of  (and  map),  ix,  165;  portitioa 
of  the  lower,  x,  191 ;  stations  in 
the  valley  of,  x,  192;  mission- 
aries on,  X,  193 ;  proposed  rail- 
road, X,  198. 

Congo  royal  guard,  ill.,  ii,  8. 

Congregationalists,  in  everj-  vol- 
ume; fiftieth  anniversaiy  of 
union,  vi,  186. 

Congress,  Farmers*,  xix,  267. 

Congress  of  churches,  xi,  20d;  xix, 
160. 

Congress  of  the  Episcopal  Cboreh, 
xviii,  14. 

Congress,  National,  in  India,  xiii 
482. 

Congress,  Sanitary,  xii,  663. 

Congress,  United  States,  in  everr 
volume ;  disciplinary  (>ower^  vii, 
194 ;  criminal  jurisdiction  ot,  vii, 
196;  pairing  oiff  in,  vii,  199 ;  xiii, 
188 ;  xiv,  188 ;  xv,  169 ;  xvi,  2(H ; 
xvii,  176 ;  contested  elections  in, 
xiii,  286;  adjournment  of,  xviii« 
246. 

Conkling,  Frederick  A.,  obit.,  xvi 
614. 

Conkling,  Roscoe,  sketch,  iv,  295; 
resignation,  vi,  644;  sketch  and 
port.,  xiii,  237. 

Connecticut,  in  every  volume; 
views  in,  illustrations,  ii,  tti^ 
224,  226,  226;  iii,  228;  iv,  298; 
height  of  principal  mountain 
points  in,  ii,  227;  act  ou  mar- 
ried women's  property,  ii,  228; 
iv,  299 ;  breaking  away  of  Staf- 
ford dam,  ii,  227 ;  jndicial  de- 
partment, iii.  216;  new  cApi- 
tol,  iii,  219 ;  iv,  297 ;  growth  of 
population  in  fifty  years,  vi,  196 ; 
flsh-oultiire,  viii,  266;  ix,  282; 
statue  of  Gov.  Buckingham,  ix, 
281 ;  constitational  amendment, 
ix,  282 ;  Rhode  Isknd  boundary 
settled,  xi,  269. 

Conner,  James  M.,  obit.,  xii,  67^. 

Connolly,  Michael,  obit.,  i,  614. 

Connolly,  R.  B.,  sketch,  v,  198. 

Connor,  Patrick  E.,  obit.,  xvi,  614. 

Conrad,  C.  M.,  obit,  iii,  685. 

Conrad,  Joseph  S.,  ooit.,  xvi,  614. 

Conrad,  T.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  577. 

Conroy,  G.,  obit.,  iii,  652. 

Conscience,  Ii.,  obit,  viii,  59t^. 

Consent,  age  of,  x,  462,  458. 

Conservatism^  proposed  triple  alli- 
ance in  the  interest  of.  v,  47. 

Consid^rant,  V.  P.,  olrit.,  x\iil, 
577. 

Consolati,  Count,  obit.,  i,  631. 

Conspiracies  in  India,  vi,  428. 

Constable,  John,  xi,  845. 

Constans,  J.  A.  E.,  v,  281. 

Constant,  Bei^jamin.  pictures  bv. 
X,  36^,  362 ;  xii,  276,  843. 

Con.<tantj  B.  b.,  obit.,  xvi,  668. 

Constantine,  Algeria^  ii,  14. 

ConstanlAno,  Ivikolaievicii,  obit., 
xvii,  689. 

Constantinople,  Rus.<ian  occupc- 
tion,  and  British  fleet  sent  to, 
iii,  793;  riot  in,  iiis  796;  patri- 
archate of,  ix,  277,  279 ;  view  of, 
i,  768. 

Constitutional  amendment  ,  U.  S., 
propose<?,  XI,  266. 
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ConBtitutious.  national,   proposed  Cook,  George  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  287. 

revision   ol    French,   viii,   258;  Cook,  Mt.,  ix.  546. 

new,  in  Guatemala,  iv,  464:  pro-  Cook,  Paul,  obit.,  xi,  718. 

posed    change    in  Netherlands,  Cook,  T.,  obit.,  xvii,  589. 

viii,  557:  proposed  amendments  Cooke,  H.  D.,  obit.,  vi.  680. 

to  United  States,  i,  138, 188,  172,  Cooke,  John  Estcn,  obit.,  xi, 


180;  vii,  462;  18Ui  and  14th, 
viii,  180;  ix^  226;  centennial  an- 
niversary, xii.  780. 

Constitutious,  State,  new,  in  Call- 
ibmia,  iv,  103 ;  effects  of,  v,  77 ; 
amended,  xii,  86:  new,  in  Louis- 
iana, v,  478 ;  convention  t^  frame, 
in  Dakota,  viii,  266:  amended, 
Arkansas,  iv,  25 ;  viii,  18 ;  Con- 
necticut, vi,  196 :  ix,  232 ;  Dela- 
ware, viii,  272 ;  xii,  221 ;  Georgia, 
ii,  838 ;  Indiana,  ii,  395 ;  iv,  496 ; 
V,  898 ;  vi,  425 ;  viii,  444 ;  Iowa, 
V,  896;  VI,  489;  vii,  428;  viii, 
445 ;  Kentucky,  vi,  468 ;  Ix,  423 ; 
Maine,  ix.  463;  Massachusetts, 
vi,  685;  Micijiflran,  ii,  614;  vi, 
574 ;  viii,  540 ;  Minnesota,  ii,  525 ; 
vi,  595;  viii,  542;  Missouri,  ii, 
529 ;  viii,  646  ;  Nevada,  viii,  657 ; 
ix,  568;  New  Hampshire,  viii, 
561 :  New  Jenscy,  iv,  668 ;  v, 
.')62:  New  York,  ii,  568:  North 
Carolina,  v,  686 ;  Ohio,  iv,  703 ; 
Oresron,  v,  611 ;  South  Carolina, 
ii,  697;  Texas  vi  886;  West 
Virifinia,  iv,  840 ;  Wisconsin,  vi, 
876;  California,  xii,  86. 

Consols,  jurisdiction  of,  vi,  778. 

(Consumption,  parasitic  theory  of, 
ix,  668. 

Contempt  of  legislative  authority, 
X,  261. 

Contested  elections  in  the  Con^rress 
of  the  United  States,  xiii,  285. 

Contraband,  food  made,  x,  172. 

Goctrocts,  damages  for  prospective 
profits  on,  iv,  676. 

Convallaria  Maialisi  viii.  256. 

Convention  of  London,  the,  ix.  111. 

Conventions,  national  political. 
See  article  United  States. 

Converse,  E.  M.,  obit.,  xviii,  546. 

Convict-labor,  iv,  819:  v,  874;  in 
Alabama,  v,  11;  vi,  7;  vii,  4; 
ix,  9 ;  xi,  7 ;  in  California,  v,  76 ; 
in  Connecticut,  v,  196 ;  in  Flori- 
da, V,  272  J  in  Georgia,  vi,  884 ; 
vii.  840 ;  m  Kentucky,  vi,  470 ; 
in  Massachusetts,  v,  495 ;  in  New 
Jersey,  v.  563 ;  vi,  636 ;  in  New 
York,  viii,  666 ;  ix,  582 ;  x,  636 ; 
in  North  Carolina,  v,  688:  in 
South  Carolina,  vi,  813 ;  vii,  745 ; 
in  Texas,  v,  685 ;  in  West  Vir- 
{dnia,  iv,  845 ;  prohibited  in  the 
United  States,  xii,  207 ;  troubles, 
xvij  821 ;  xvii,  726. 

Convicts,  colonization  of,  ix,  842 ; 
proposed,  in  Saghalien,  x,  897. 

Convict  system  in  Alabama,  xiii.  8. 

Convocation  of  Canterbury,  xiv, 
10;  XV,  11-  xviii,  8;  of' York, 
XV,  11 ;  xviii,  10. 

Conway,  Elias,  obit.,  xvii,  541. 

Conway,  Hugh.    See  Fargus,  F.  J. 

Conway,  Thomas  William,  obit., 
xii,  678. 

Conyngham,  Jane,  Mardiioncss  of, 
obit.,  i,  681. 

Conyngham,  T.  N.,  Marquis  of, 
sketch,  i,  212. 

Coode,  Sir  J.,  obit.,  xvii,  589. 

Cook,  Capt.  James,  ix,  276,  276. 

Cook,  Eliza,  xiv,  236. 
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Cooke,  J.  P.,  experiments  by,  v, 
87 ;  xii,  102. 

Cooke,  John  K.,  obit.,  xvi,  615. 

Cooke,  Josiah  P.,  obit,  and  port., 
xix,  570. 

Cooke,  Phineas  B.,  obit.,  xii,  578. 

Cooke,  Rose  T.,  obit.,  xvii,  541. 

Cooking- schools,  xii,  238. 

Cooking-uten^iil,  a  new,  xvi,  707. 

Cook  Islands,  xiv,  401. 

Cooley,  Dennis  N.,  obit.,  xxii,  641. 

Coolies,  exportation  of,  to  ('uba,  v, 
108 :  to  Peru,  x,  688. 

Coombs,  N.,  obit.,  iii,  686. 

Cooper,  Gcorgo  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  615 

Cooper  Institute,  i,  212. 

Cooper,  James,  obit.,  xi,  672. 

Cooper,  Peter,  nomination  of,  i, 
781;  sketches,  i,  212;  viii,  256, 
with  steel-plate  portrait. 

Cooper,  Susan  F.,  obit.,  xix,  671. 

Cooper,  Thomas,  obit.,  xvii,  589. 

Cooper,  William  W.,  obit.,  xi,  718. 

Co-operation,  xiii,  241. 

('opan,  Monuments  of,  xi,  24,  25. 

Coj^,  C.  W.,  obit.,  XV,  677. 

Cope.  Edward  D..  ix,  46. 

Copeland,  Dr.  Ralph,  x,  53. 

Copenhagen,  pi-oposed  fortification 
of,  viii,  275;  treo  port  of,  xix, 
241. 

Coixsnhagen,  University  of,  cfcle- 
bration  of  its  400th  anniversary, 
iv,  314. 

Copenhagen,  Wellington's  horse, 
epitaph  on,  ix,  624. 

Copper,  method  for  welding,  i,  628 ; 
determination  of,  ii,  92 ;  iVom 
pyrites,  ii,  600;  hardening,  ii, 
500:  preparation,  vii,  582;  rc:- 
moval  of  arsenic,  etc.,  viii,  118; 
extraction,  viii,  521;  ix,  477; 
market,  474;  in  Africti,  ix,  862; 
xiii,  625;  crisis,  the,  xiv,  340; 
and  tin,  xiv,  641 ;  xv,  52s ;  xvi, 
510;  mines,  xiv,  695.  Sue  also 
under  Metallurgy. 

Ci>pra,  trade  in,  x,  189. 

Coptic  Church,  ix,  279. 

Copyright,  commission  on,  iii,  223 ; 
laws  of,  and  discussion  on,  iii, 
223-227  ;  treaty,  France  and  Ger- 
many, viii,  397 ;  international, 
xi,  811 ;  xiii,  23-1;  xvi,  215;  con- 
ference on,  X,  746 ;  xii,  756. 

Coquilhat.  C,  obit.,  xvi,  668. 

Cora,  R.  de  la,  x,  861. 

Corano,  madonna  of,  x,  506. 

Corbit,  William  P.,  obit.,  xvii,  541. 

Corcoran,  W.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 

Cordage,  xiii,  247. 

Corder,  H.,  observations  by,  iii,  86 ; 
vii,  39. 

Cordova,  meteorological  stations  in, 
xii,  316. 

Corea,  i,  426 ;  v,  418 ;  vii,  175 ;  viii, 
257 ;  xix,  396 ;  insurrection  in 
vii,  176;  American  treaty,  vii, 
176  ;  viii,  259,  260,  4.55 ;  ix,  283, 
418;  X,  263;  map,  x,  264;  out- 
break of  1884,  X,  266 ;  guilds,  the 
six  magazines  and  tiic  six  ware- 
houses, X,  266 ;  xi,  271 ;  gold  in, 
272;  cholera,  271 ;  xiii,  252;  xiv, 
238 ;  flag  of,  xiv,  239 ;  treaty  with. 


xiv,  753;  xvi,  288;  campaign, 
xix,  180;  Consulate  Hill  and 
harbor  of  Chemulpo,  xix,  897; 
general,  a,  xix,  899;  question, 
xix,  124;  Fu-san,  xix,  898. 

Coreans  in  United  States,  xi.  271. 

Corfu,  Greece,  illustration,  ii,  370. 

Corinth,  Grcece,  illustration,  ii. 
370 ;  canal,  viii,  308 ;  ix,  812 ;  xv, 
281  ;  x\'iii,  370. 

Corliss,  G.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 

Cormon,  Femand,  pictures  by,  x, 
858 ;  xii,  275. 

Comacehia,  Capt..  xiii,  4. 

Cornuro,  Louis,  obit.,  xi,  713. 

Cornell,  John  Black,  obit.,  xii,  67h. 

Cornell,  John  Henry,  obit.,  xix, 
571. 

Cornell,  T.,  obit.,  xv,  641. 

Cornell  University,  ill.,  i,  699. 

Coming,  H.  K.,  obit.,  iii,  635. 

Coming,  N.  Y.,xv,  123. 

Com  leland,  annexation,  xiii,  613. 

Comly,  James  M.,  obit.,  xii,  579. 

Corn-silk,  drug  made  IVom,  ix,  272. 

Comthwaito,  K.,  obit.,  xv,  677. 

Coroutine,  x,  299. 

Cornwall,  H.  B.,  investigations,  v, 
95 ;  xii,  107. 

Corona,  observations  of  the,  iii,  84 ; 
photographing,  x,  47. 

Coroners,  olfice  abolished  in  Maspa- 
chusetts,  ii,  488. 

Coronini,  Count,  sketch,  iv,  301. 

Corot,  B.  C,  xi,  347. 

Corporations,  liability,  iv,  21,  720. 

Corps  Legislatif,  under  Louis  Na- 
poleon, vii,  208. 

CorradOj  Nestori,  obit.,  xvi,  615. 

Correlation  tlieory.  xii,  672. 

Correnti,  Cesare,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 

Corrigan,  Archbishop,  x,  563 ;  xii, 
717. 

Corrigan,  J.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  641. 

Corrigan,* Patrick,  obit.,  xixj  671. 

Corro.sive  sublimate,  use  of,  in  sur- 
gery, ix,  747. 

Corse,  John  M.,  obit.,  xviii,  546. 

Corsicana,  Tex.,  xvi,  152. 

Cortj  F.  de,  obit.,  iii,  652. 

Corti,  Luigi,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 

Cortland,  N.  Y..  xv^  124. 

Corundum,  |irocluction  of,  ii,  93. 

Corv^,  abolition  of,  in  Egypt,  xii, 
243. 

Corwin,  the,  cruise  of,  v,  301 ;  vi, 
323.  324. 

Corwinc,  A.  B..  obit.,  v,  591. 

Cosmic  Dust,  viii,  526  \  ix,  53. 

Cossacks,  illustration,  i,  710. 

Co8t«,  Sir  M.,  obit.,  ix,  615. 

Costa  Rica,  government,  8tati>tics, 
etc.,  in  every  volume;  map,  ii, 
228 ;  view  of  the  capiuil,  vii,  177  ; 
hostility  to  Nicaragua,  i,  218  :  ii, 
229 :  V,  200 ;  outbreak  in,  ii,  229 ; 
fmit  trade,  iii,  228 ;  education,  iii, 
228,  229 ;  IV,  302 ;  xi,  274 ;  with- 
out a  constitution,  v,  200;  finances 
of,  vi,  199;  vii,  177:  Jesuits  in, 
ix,  235 ;  Protestantism  in,  x,  268 ; 
minerals  found  in,  xi,  274 ;  Chi- 
nese excluded,  xii,  211 ;  boundary 
dispute ;  xiii,  258 ;  xiv,  239 ;  xv, 
242;  xvi,  24;  xvii,  217.  See 
Colombia. 

Coster,  Maurice  I.  ix,  477,  478. 

Cotheal,  Alexander  L,  obit,  xix, 
572. 

Cotopaxi,  Mount,  ix,  541 :  eroption, 
281 ;  X,  203 ;  view  of,  iii,  260. 
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Cottenot,  discoven*  by,  ili,  36. 

Cotterill,  disco verv,  iii,  663. 

Oottesloe,  T.  F.  F*.,  obit.,  xv,  677. 

Cottev  law,  the.  iv,  644. 

Cotton,  i,  218 ;  li,  229 ;  iii,  229 ;  vi. 
200 ;  vii,  178 ;  production  anu 
value  of,  iv,  638 ;  seed-cotton,  iv, 
638 ;  manufacture,  ii,  120 ;  iv,  143, 
820 ;  v,  180 ;  vii,  602 ;  commerce, 
iv,  171 ;  weijrbing  by  sizing,  iii, 
229  J  Atlanta  exposition,  vi,  260 ; 
statistics,  vii,  113;  factories  in 
South  Carolina,  viii,  735^  larpre 
yield  in,  xii,  738 ;  in  Mexico,  xi, 
o55 ;  cultivation  of,  in  Japan,  xii, 
402 ;  XV,  278 ;  statistics,  x\ii,  764 ; 
mineral,  xvi,  628. 

Cotton-growers'  convention,  x\ii, 
471 ;  in  Arkansas,  xviii,  24. 

Cotton,  Sir  H.,  obit.,  xvii,  589.- 

Cotton-seed  oil,  xvii,  307. 

Cotton-seed  products,  xiv,  240. 

Cotton-tree,  flour  from  the,  x,  100. 

Cotton-worm,  see  Cotton,  vi,  200; 
illustration,  ii^  282. 

Coudreau,  H..  xii,  314. 

Coulson,  i)r.  William,  obit.,  ii,  598. 

Coulthurst,  W.,  obit.,  ii,  598. 

Coumoundouros,  resignation  of,  vii, 
870. 

Council  Bluffs,  xiii,  162. 

Coup  d'etat  in  Servia,  xviii,  686. 

Couj)  d'etat,  the  Queen's,  in  Hawaii, 
xviii,  375. 

Coupon  ca'^es,  x,  268. 

Courbet,  Admiral,  ix,  57, 141,  142, 
348;  X,  172,  173;  obit.,  x,  659. 

Courbet,  Gustave,  sketch,  iii,  230. 

Courcy,  Gen.  Koussel  de,  x,  27,  80, 
81 ;  obit.,  xii,  626. 

(^ourier  and  Enquirer,  the,  ix,  613, 

Courtenay's  fog-signal,  v,  449. 

Courtney.  J.  M.,  v,  449. 

Courtat,'liOuis,  picture  by,  x,  863. 

('ourt  of  claims  bill,  xii,  189. 

(^ourts,  rival,  in  Spain,  i,  731. 

Courts,  United  States  and  State,  see 
Criminal  Jurisdiction,  vii,  179; 
crowded,  v,  649 ;  in  Connecticut, 
iii,  215;  v,  196;  cost  in  North 
Carolina,  v,  584 ;  bill  onjurisdic- 
tion  of  circuit,  and  to  regulate 
removal  of  causes,  v,  137-150. 

Coutanoe,  II.  A.,  experiments,  ix, 
661. 

Couza,  obit,  xv,  677. 

Covington,  Ry.,  xi,  166. 

Cow-boys,  the,  vi.  782. 

Cowgill,  Clayton  A.,  sketch,  i,  298. 

Cowles,  E.,  obit.,  xv,  641. 

Cowles,  E.  H.  and  A.  H.,  x,  578; 
xi,  535. 

Cowles,  J.  P.,  obit.,  xv,  641. 

Cowley,  Earl,  obit.,  ix,  615. 

C'lwper,  E.  A.,  obit.,  xviii,  577. 

Cjx,  Bell,  case  of,  xii,  13. 

Cox,  E.  T.,  discovery  of  mines  bv, 
V,  18. 

Cox,  E.  W.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Cox,  Hannah,  abolitionist,  obit,  i, 
614. 

Cox.  Hannah,  centenarian,  obit.,  vi, 
680. 

Cox,  Samuel,  obit.,  xviii,  577. 

Cox,  S.  H.,  obit.  V,  591. 

('oxe,  Brinton,  obit,  xvii,  541. 

Coxe,  Sir  J.,  obit.,  iii,  652. 

Cozzens,  W.  C.,  obit.,  i,  614. 

(,'iab-farminir.  xi,  274. 

Crabs,  Hyrabolism  of,  ix,  COO. 

Craig,  James,  sketch,  xiii,  629. 


Craig  massacre,  the,  xii,  48. 

Craitf,  Sir  W.  G.,  obit,  iii,  652. 

Craik,  Dinah  Maria  Mulock,  sketch 
and  portriut  xii.  212. 

Grain,  Fcter  Wood,  obit.,  xvii,  542. 

("rampcl,  P.,  obit,  xvi,  669. 

Crampton,  C.  A.,  xii,  107. 

Crampton,  John  F.,  xiii,  266. 

Crampton,  J.  F.  T.,  obit,  xi,  713. 

Crampton,  T.  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 

Cranbornc,  Lord.    See  Salisbury. 

Cran brook,  Vi.«<oount,  poi trait,  x, 
441 ;  sketch,  449. 

Cranch.  C.  P.,  obit.,  xvii,  542. 

Crane,  Kev.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  577. 

Crane,  Walter,  Xj  866. 

Cranston,  H.,  obit,  ii,  677. 

Crape-stone,  ix,  286. 

Craven,  A.  W    obit,  iv,  692. 

Craven,  John  J.,  obit,  xviii^  546. 

Craven,  Thomas  T.,  obit,  xii,  679. 

Crawford  case,  the,  xiv,  425. 

Crawford  Countv  plan  for  elections, 
xii,  247. 

Crawford,  David,  obit,  i,  614. 

Crawford,  Earl  of,  obit.,  v.  599. 

Crawford,  R.  W^,  obit.,  xvii,  542. 

Crawford,  Thomas,  xi,  847. 

Crawford,  W.,  obit.,  xv,  677. 

Crawley,  B.,  obit,  xviii,  577. 

Crayon  portraits,  xv,  729. 

Creasy,  Sir  E.  S.,  obit,  iii,  652. 

Creation,  Akkadian  account  of,  xvi, 
23. 

Creation  tablet,  xvii,  14. 

Crebs,  J.  M.,  obit,  xv,  641. 

Creedmoor,  international  rifle- 
match  at,  ii,  234. 

Creightoii  observatory,  xii,  40. 

Cremation,  i,  216 ;  iv,  442;  progre.«« 
of,  xiii,  256. 

Cremer,  Camilla,  sketch,  i,  218. 

Cr<Smieux,  Hector,  obit.,  xvii,  590. 

Cr^niieux.  I.  A.,  sketchy  v,  200. 

CressbrooK  collection,  xi,  845. 

Cre<«on.  Dr.  J.  C,  obit,  i,  614. 

Creswell,  J.  A.  J.,  obit,  xvi,  615. 

Cretan  question,  the,  xiv,  408. 

Crete,  insurrection  in,  iii,  411 ;  ar- 
ticle on,  in  Berlin  Treaty,  iii, 
257  ;  union  with  Greece,  iif,  793 ; 
troubles  in,  iv,  834;  viii,  774; 
discovei'y  in,  x,  37 ;  disturbance 
in,  X,  752 ;  xii,  773 ;  xiv,  798. 

Crevaux,  Dr.,  explorations  by,  ii, 
830 ;  iii,  86.5. 

Crime,  punishment  of,  in  North 
Carolina,  i,  611. 

Crimean  war,  the,  ix,  761. 

Crimes  Act,  the,  X,  451,  454,  455. 

Criminal  Code  Bill,  British,  viii, 
411. 

Criminal  Jurisdiction  in  the  United 
States,  vii,  179 ;  of  consuls,  case 
ofO'Neill,  vii,  442. 

Crinoline,  ix,  388. 

Crisp,  Charles  F.,  sketch  and  port, 
xvi   242. 

Crispi,  Signor,  xii.  398,  399 :  xiii.  4. 

Criticism,  recent  w<irk8  of.  Sec  Lit- 
erature in  every  volume. 

Crittenden,  G.  Bl,  obit,  v,  591. 

Crittenden^T.  L.,  obit.,  xviii,  546. 

Crivoscia,  insurrection  in,  vii,  55 ; 
viii,  548. 

Croasdale,  W.  T.,  obit.^  .\vi,  615. 

Croatia,  dissatisfaction  in,  v,  870 ; 
viii,  48 ;  ix,  70 ;  insurrection  in, 
about  escutcheons,  ix,  71 ;  peas- 
ants of,  illustration,  ii,  58 ;  home- 
rule  party  broken  up,  xii,  64. 


Crocker,  Charles,  sketch,  xiu,  629. 

Crocker,  J.  S.,  obit,  xv,  »M;1. 

Crocker,  Uriel,  obit,  xii,  579. 

Crocker,  W.  M.,  description  of  the 
Milanows  by,  vi,  830. 

Crofters,  Scottish,  ix,  878, 404, 4«>5 : 
X,  527 ;  xii,  842. 

Crofters,  the,  xiii,  892. 

Crofton,  Sir  Walter,  xii,  701. 

Crofton  system,  the,  xii,  703. 

Croix,  L.  De  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 

Croix,  Marie  de  la,  ix,  774. 

CroU,  James,  on  nebuUe,  iii,  US : 
calculations  by,  vi,  M9;  obit., 
XV,  677. 

Croly,  David  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Crommelin,  W.  A.,  obit,  xi,  713. 

Cronin,  E.  A.,  obit^  iii,  685. 

Cronstadt,  view  of,  i,  709. 

Crookes,  William,  observatioDat. 
viii,  526;  xi,  47;  xii,  101,  109. 

Crook,  George,  sketch,  xv,  ^3. 

Crops,  vi,  851 ;  viii,  835 ;  ix,  327 ; 
XIV,  814 ;  XV.  307 ;  xvii.  269.  See 
Finances  ana  Financial  Ttcview. 

Crosby,  Dr.  A.  B.,  obit,  ii,  577. 

Crosby,  G.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  621i. 

Crosby,  Howard,  obit,  and  i»«»rL. 
xvi,  616. 

Crosby,  J.  P.,  obit,  i.  614. 

Crosby,  William  H.,  obit,  xvii,54_'. 

Crosman,  G.  H.,  obit^  vii,  685. 

Cross,  Gen.  0.,  obit,  i,  614. 

Cross,  Sir  Richard  A.>«sheton,  jior- 
trait  and  sketch,  x,  449. 

Crosslcy,  John  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 

Crosswell,  Charles  M.,  i,  552;  iii, 
562;  obit,  .xi,  672. 

Croton  aqueduct,  ix,  814 ;  illustra- 
tion, i,  602;  xii,  555;  illustra- 
tions. 666,  657,  659,  560. 

Crow-Bar  Case,  the,  viii,  101. 

('roweli,  Eugene,  obit.,  xix,  572. 

Crowninshield,  B.  W.,  obit,  xvii. 
542. 

Crozier,  Cant,  x,  188. 

Crozier,  L.  N.  F.,  x,  125. 

Crudeli,  Tomraasi,  ix,  271,  658. 

Cruikshank,  George,  obit,  iii,  6.>'>. 

Cruisers,  new.  See  United  Stato 
Navy. 

Cruls.  Dr.,  discovery  by,  vii,  87. 

Crutchfield,  W.,  obit,  xv,  642. 

Cruto,  electric  lamp  of,  viii,  30.S. 

Crj-ptogamia,  the  higher,  ix,  94. 

Crystals,  quartz,  artificially  pp»- 
auoed.  iv,  417. 

Csillag,  Kosa,  obit,  xvii,  590. 

Cuba,  viii,  261 ;  xix,  284;  dcmanil 
for  United  States  products,  vi. 
817 :  war  in,  i,  729,  732 :  ii,  7«H» ; 
iii,  774;  iv,  468,  »22;  v,  672: 
results  of,  viii,  262 ;  ix,  236 ;  vir- 
tual slavery  in,  ix,  237  ;  suspen- 
sion of  newsi>ai>er8  in,  ix,  237; 
emancipation,  xii,  215;  x,  273; 
xi,  275;  xii,  214;  xiii,  256;  xiv, 
244 :  XV,  244 ;  xvi,  248 ;  xvii,  21 8 ; 

,    xviii,  252. 

Cubango  river,  source  of,  iv,  405. 

Cuciniello,  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 

Cuckoo  Clock,  X,  618. 

Cudahy,  M.,  invention  by,  x,  734. 

Cuffee,  raui,  xii,  417. 

Cullen,  Cardinal,  sketch,  iii,  2»K 

Cullis,  Charles,  obit,  xvii,  543. 

Cullom,  S.  M.,  sketch,  i,  395. 

Cullum,  G.  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  642. 

Culver,  E.  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Cumberland  river  improvement, 
xiv,  790. 
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Cuminin,  H.  H.,  skelch,  xiv,  626. 

Cumming,  Sir  A.,  obit.,  xviii,  577. 

Cummings,  E.  E.,obit.,  xi,  672. 

Cummings,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  642. 

Cumminga,  Thomas  S.,  obit.,  xix, 
672. 

Cummins,  G.  D.,  sketch,  i,  218. 

Cummins,  G.  W.,  experiments  by, 
X,  694. 

Coneilbrm  literature,  ix,  18;  an- 
tiquity of,  xii,  16. 

Cunningham,  II.,  obit,  iii,  635. 

Cunningham,  James,  x,  454. 

Curaj^a.    See  West  Indies. 

Curci,  C.  M.,  obit.,  xvi,  669. 

Curley,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Currency,  circulation,  xiii,  785. 

Currency,  paper,  of  Turkey,  iv, 
832;  law  in  Canada,  Vj  211;  of 
Argentine  Bepublic,  vi,  29;  of 
Japan,  vi,  455. 

Currency,  United  States,  ii,  285; 
V,  646  J  vi,  127  ;  discussed  in  Con- 
gress, lii,  138, 175 ;  bill  to  redeem 
Iractional^  i,  202.  See  also  Fi- 
nances ot  the  United  States  in 
each  volume,  and  Indebtedness, 
etc.,  vii,  892 ;  bimetallic,  x,  275; 
charts.  X,  276,  278,  279,  281. 

Curry,  Daniel,  obit.,  xii,  579. 

Curry,  G.  L.,  obit.,  lii,  635. 

Curtain-rings,  xvi,  707. 

CuitainSj  ix,  247;  improved  fix- 
tures, illustration,  xii,  653. 

Curteis,  Geoi^  H.,  obit.,  xLx,  611. 

Curteis,  William  C,  obit.,  xix,  612. 

Curtin,  Andrew  G.,  obit,  and  port., 
xix,  572. 

Curtis,  Benjamin  B.,  obit.,  xvi, 
616. 

Curtis,  George  J.,  obit.,  xix,  578. 

Curtis,  George  William,  ix,  691 ; 
sketch  and  port.j  xvii,  219. 

Curtis,  N.  M.,  indicted,  vii,  694. 

Curtis,  Samuel  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  629. 

Curtis,  W\  E.,  sketch,  v,  201. 

Curtis,  William  B.,  obit.,  xvi,  616. 

Curtius,  G.,  obit.,  x,  659. 

Curwen,  Rev.  John,  ix,  546. 

Gushing,  Caleb,  sketch,  iv,  308. 

Cushman,  Charlotte,  sketch,  1,  218. 

Cust,  Sir  E.,  obit.,  iii,  653. 

Custance,  William,  obit.,  xi,  718. 

Custer,  Gen.  George  A.,  sketch,  i, 
219 ;  death  of,  i,  22,  48. 

Customs  conference,  xv,  71. 

Cuthbert,  J.  A.,  obit.,  vi,  681. 

Cut-Knile  Creek,  fight  at,  x,  128. 

Cutler,  W.  P.,  sketcli,  xiv,  62o. 

Cutter,  Eunice  P.,  obit.,  xviii,  546. 

Cutter,  G.  F.,  obit.,  xv,  642. 

Cutter,  Stephen,  obit.,  xi,  672. 

Cutting  Case,  the,  xi,  825. 

Cutting,  Jou:is,  obit.,  i,  615. 

Cutts,  Richard  M.,  obit.,  xi,  678. 

Cuvillier-Fleuiy,  A.  A.,  obit.,  xii, 
626. 

Cuyler,  Theodore,  obit.,  i,  615. 

Cuypers,  Josef,  x,  866. 

Cyanogen  compounds,  ix,  80S. 

Cyclamose,  xi,  139. 

Cyclone  in  India,  i,  40.') ;  in  Minne- 
sota, viii,  543 ;  xix,  490 ;  in  Sicily, 
ix,  416  ;  in  Arkansas,  xix,  31. 

Cyclones,  phenomena  of,  xii,  491. 

Cyclorama,  xi,  278. 

Cyprus,  iii,  231 ,401 ;  vi,  202 ;  arti- 
cles on,  in  Berlin  Treaty,  iii, 
259  ;  finances,  v,  336  ;  Cesnola's 
explorations,  i,  31 ;  Phcenician 
intcrlption  from,   xii,  17;    xiv. 


897 ;  XV,  404 ;  xvii,  325 ;  excava- 
tions in,  xiv,  21 ;  xvi,  342. 

Cyprus  Exploration  fund,  xiii,  27. 

Cyr^  NarcissCj  obit.,  xix,  573. 

Cynl  II,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  i, 
373;  obit.,  ii^  598. 

Czajkowski,  Michael,  obit.,  xi,  714. 

Czar,  the,  attempts  on  the  life  of, 
iv,  776,  778  J  v,  662,  665;  xii, 
723 ;  precautions  taken,  ix,  712 ; 
Xj  69 ;  visit  of,  to  the  Cossacks, 
xii,  725.    See  Alexander. 

Czartoryski,  Prince,  obit,  xvi,  669. 

Czech  movement,  the,  xix,  66. 

Czeclis,  the.  v,  44,  45 ;  vi,  49,  50 : 
viii,  45:  X,  71;  languiage  and 
universitv,  71  j  agitation,  72. 

Czermak,  J.,  obit.,  iii,  653. 

Czcmagora,  ix,  536. 

Daboll,  C.  L.,  fog-signal  of,  v,  447. 

Daft,  Olivia,  obit.,  v,  592. 

Daggett,  O.  E.,  obit.,  v,  592. 

Daguerre,  ix.  651. 

Dahl,  M.,  xii,  484. 

Dahlen,  Gen.  von,  vii,  58. 

Dahlgren,  C.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  629. 

Dahomans^  the  king's  dance,  illus- 
tration, li,  8. 

Dahomey,  war  with,  i,  8 ;  xv,  244 ; 
xvii,  220 ;  xviii,  830. 

Dai  Nippon.    Sec  Japan. 

Dak  in,  T.  S.,  obit.,  in,  635. 

Dakota,  i,  219;  ii,  245;  vi,  202; 
viii,  265 ;  new  capital,  266 ;  Con- 
stitution, 267  ;  X,  283  ;  oensuin,  x, 
287;  division  of,  xii,  219;  ix, 
240 ;  X,  282  ;  xi,  279 ;  xiii,  259  ; 
xiv,  245. 
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Digestion,  new  agent  in,  vi,  96; 

experiments,  vi,  749 ;  vii,  94, 690 ; 

viii,  635 ;  xi,  760 ;  xvi,  786 ;  xviii, 

630. 


Digestive  system,  the,  ix,  658 ;  x, 
698;  xiii,  693;  xiv.  706;  xv,724. 

Dilettanti,  society  ot,  x,  36. 

Dillj  Louis,  Ti.  678. 

Dillingham,  Paul,  obit.,  xvi,  617. 

Dillon,  John,  xii,  336. 

Dillon,  Sidney,  obitj  xvii,  644. 

Diman,  J.  Lewis,  obit.,  vi,  681. 

Dindorf,  W.,  obit.,  viii,  599. 

Dingaan,  iv,  853. 

Din^eL'*tedt,  F.  von,  obit.,  vi,  692. 

Dinizulu,  Kmg,  ix,  114, 116 ;  x,  136, 
187. 

Dinsmore,  S.  P.^  obit.,  vii,  636. 

Dion,  C,  obit.,  iii,  636. 

Dionysoe,  discoveries  at,  xiii,  26. 

Diorrexine,  x,  343,  346. 

Diphtheria,  drug  for,  x,  801 ;  xvii, 
229. 

Diplomatos,  dismissed,  xiii^  268. 

Diplomatic  Service  in  China,  iv, 
146. 

Diplomatic  Correspondence  and 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.  S.,  i, 
231 ;  ii.  251 ;  iii,  242 ;  vi,  212 ;  vii, 
192;  viii   278. 

Direct-tax  bill,  xiii,  229 ;  xvi,  210, 
494. 

Direct-trade  convention,  xv,  866. 

Disasters  in  1886,  x.  296 ;  in  1886, 
xi,  287 ;  in  1887,  xii,  227  ;  in  1S88, 
.xiii,  269;  in  1889,  xiv,  268;  in 
1890,  XV,  251 ;  in  1891,  xvi,  251 ; 
in  1892,  xvii,  232 ;  in  1893,  xviii, 
259;  in  1894.  xix,  241. 

Disciples  of  (ybristj  in  every  vol- 
ume but  viii  and  ix. 

Disciplinary  Power  of  Legislative 
iVssembli'es,  vii,  194. 

Dineosc,  germ  theory  of,  ix,  495, 
653,  663 ;  see  also  Germ  Theon- ; 
progress  in  study  of,  vi,  552 ;  new, 
xi,  608. 

Disestablishment,  church,  viii,  9; 
X,  22,  196,  456. 

Disinfectant^  new,  i,  93 ;  ix,  272. 

Dispensary  for  liquors.  South  Caro- 
lina, xviii,  691. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  sketches,  ii, 
251;  vi,  213;  portrait,  ii,  854; 
eflfoct  of  death  of,  vi,  359. 

Disraeli  minietry,  South  African 
policy  of,  ix,  346. 

Dissection,  xiii,  272. 

Dissocioscope,  Tommasi's,  vii,  92. 

Disston,  H..  obit.,  iii,  636. 

Distilled  water,  eicperimcnts  with, 
xii.  675. 

Dwtilling,  illicit,  v,  308. 

Distumell,  J.,  obit.,  ii,  578. 

Ditson,  O.,  sketch,  xiii,  630. 

Dittmar,  assaying,  i,  624 ;  ix,  662 ; 
invention  b^,  x,  344. 

Divers,  expenments  by,  viii.  111. 

Divine,  G.  R.,  invention  by,  x,  346. 

Divorce,  in  Connecticut,  iv,  801 ; 
viii.  254;  in  Delaware,  iv,  306; 
in  Vermont,  v,  708^  in  Massa- 
cliusctts,  vi,  535  j  viii,  519;  in 
Maine,  viii,  509 ;  m  New  Hamp- 
shire, viii,  562 ;  bill  on,  in  France, 
vij  311 ;  ix,  342 ;  in  Rhode  Island, 
viii^  691 ;  ix,  698 ;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, ix,  645 ;  in  Kansas,  xi,  462 ; 
xiv,  271. 

Dix,  Dorothea  L.,  obit.,  xii,  581. 

Dix.  John  A.,  sketch,  iv,  315. 

Dix,  J.  W.   obit,  ii,  578. 

Dixon,  Arcnibalu,  obit.,  i,  615. 

Dixon,  Harold,  experiments  by,  xii, 
106,  112. 


Dixon,  N.  F.,  obit.,  vi,  681. 
Dixon,  W.  H.,  sketch,  iv,  316. 
Djalyeen,  taken  by  Gordon,  ix,  801, 
D.ichad.  law  of,  x,  316. 
Dol>erck,  on  binary  staris,  iii,  37. 
Docharty,  G.  B.,  sketch,  xiv^  628. 
Docks,  improvements  to,  ii,  279, 

280 ;  Thames,  in  London,  v,  244 ; 

in  South  Wales,  v,  245 ;  at  Hartle- 

g)ol,  V,  244 ;  floating,  xii,  257 ;  at 
avre,  xiii,  801 ;  new,  xv,  282. 

Dodd,  Edward,  obit. ^  xvi,  618. 

Dod^,  invention  by,  iv,  134. 

Dodge,  E.,  obit.,  xv,  648. 

Dodge,  J.  W.,  obit.,  xviii,  548. 

Dodge,  Norman  W.,  xi,  846. 

Dodge,  W.  E.,  sketch,  with  por- 
trait, viii,  282 ;  statue  of,  x,  367. 

Dodworth,  H.  B.,  obit.,  xvi,  618. 

Dod worth,  Thomas,  obit.,  i,  615. 

Doelsch  process,  viii,  522. 

Doering.  Prof.,  xii,  815. 

Dogali,  battle  of,  xiii,  2. 

Doggett,  D.  8.,  obit.,  v,  592. 

Dogs,  decision  as  to  tax  on,  ii,  711 ; 
article  on  best  breeds,  with  illus- 
trations, ix,  254;  the  Chinese 
edible,  ix,  263 ;  Egyptian,  xvi,  22. 

Dog-running,  ix,  262. 

Dokpas,  the,  x,  397. 

Dolaro,  Selina,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 

Dolbear,  invention  by,  vi,  258. 

Dole,  Sanford  B.,  port.,  xix,  348. 

Dolgorukoff,  Prince,  obit,  xvi,  669. 

DdlTinger,  Dr.,  iv,  647;  xu,  644; 
obit,  XV,  678. 

Dollo,  observations  by,  viii,  436. 

Dolphin,  case  of  the,  x,  760. 

Domenichino,  sale  of  pictures  of, 
X,  861. 

Dominion  of  Canada,  in  every 
Volume;  map  of  Western  Prov- 
inces, viii,  80;  boundaries  of 
provinces,  ix,  264-266;  attempt 
to  repatriate  natives  of,  ix,  676 ; 
veto  power  of  government,  ix, 
266 ;  exploration  in,  ix,  349 ;  cli- 
mate of,  x,  583 ;  rebellion  in  the 
northwest,  x,  124;  elective  fran- 
chise, X,  180 ;  flsberios,  x,  182. 

Dominis,  J.  0^  obit,  xvi,  670. 

Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
steel-plate  portrait,  ii,  75. 

Donaldson,  E.,  sketch,  .xiv,  628. 

Donaldson,  H.  H.,  experiments,  vi, 
95 ;  viii,  632. 

Donavan,  M.,  obit.,  i,  631. 

Don  Carlos,  defeat  of,  i,  729. 

Don,  Laura,  obit.,  xi.  674. 

Donders,  experiments  by,  vi,  272. 

DondouKoif-Korsakoff,  Prince,  x, 
9,  10 ;  obit,  xviii,  678. 

DoncUv,  Dr.,x,455. 

Dongola,  defense  of,  ix.  297. 

Dong-son,  forts  at,  battle,  x,  25,  27. 

Doniphan,  A.  W.,  obit,  xii,  582. 

Donkin,  Mr.,  xii,  313. 

Donnelly,  A.  J.,  obit,  xv,  643. 

Donnelly,  Terence  O.,  iv,  676, 

Donovan,  C.  S.,  obit,  xv,  644. 
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Doomsday-Book,  ill.,  xi,  407. 
Doomsday  Celebration,  xi,  406. 
Doran,  John,  obit.,  iii,  653. 
Dor^,  Gustive,  sketch,  with  por- 
trait, viii,  283. 
Dorides,  Count,  xi,  454. 
DOring,  T..  obit,  iii,  654. 
DCrpfeldt,  W.,  be,  23 ;  x,  37  ;  xi,  34. 
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Doraey,   J.   W.     See   Star-Boute 

Trial,  vii,  753. 
Dorsoy^  Sarah  A.,  sketch,  iv,  823. 
Dorsheimer,  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  681. 
Dosseb,  interdictioD  of  the  cere- 
mony, vi,  239. 
Dost  J^ohammed,  family  of,  v,  3 ; 

relations  with  the  British,  v,  4 ; 
•     X,  1. 

Doton,  Hosea,  obit.,  x1.  674. 
Douai,  C.  D.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  631. 
Doubleday,  Abncr,  obit,  and  port., 

xviii,  54«. 
Doubleday,  U.,  obit,  xviii,  648. 
Doack  Uanh,  King  of  Anaoa,  x,  32. 
Dougall,  John,  obit,  xi,  674. 
Dougall,  J.  D.,  X,  153. 
Dougherty,  Daniel,  obit.,  xvii,  544. 
Dougherty,  John,  obit,  xi,  675. 
Douiflas,  Frederick,  v,  685. 
Douglas,  George,  obit.,  xix,  612. 
Douglas,  James,  Jr.,  x,  677. 
Douglas,  J.  H.,  obit,  xvii,  645. 
Douglas,  Sir  James  N.,  xi,  48. 
Douglass,  Henry,  obit,  xvii,  646. 
Douls,  Camille,  explorations   by, 

xii,  305 ;  sketch,  xiv,  660. 
Doumet,  M.,  x,  155. 
Dove,  II.  W.,  obit,  i,  698. 
Dove,  John,  obit,  i,  615. 
Dover,  N.  II.,  xiv,  145. 
Dow,  John  M.,  obit,  xvii,  545. 
Dow,  Moses  A.,  obit.,  xi,  675. 
Dow,  Neal,  viii,  664. 
Dowden,  Bishop,  xi,  21. 
Dowell,  J.  R.,obit,  i,  615. 
Dowing,  Benjamin,  obit,  i,  615. 
Dowlin?,  John,  obit^  iii,  636. 
Dowling,  Joseph,  obit,  i,  615. 
Dowling,  J.  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  545. 
Dowse,  K.,  obit,  xv,  678. 
Doyle,  John,  xi,  347. 
Doyle,  Richard,  obit,  viii,  599. 
Doyle,  Sir  F.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 
Drag-anchor,  xvi.  710. 
Dragoman  Pass,  nghting  at,  x,  728, 

730. 
Dragomiroff,  Gen.,  sketch,  ii,  259. 
Drainage,  works  for,  iii,  288;  ix, 

717 ;  diagram  showing  faultit  of, 

ix.  718. 
DraiB,  Baron  von,  bicycle  invented 

by,  ix,  83. 
Praiitinc,  the,  illustration,  iXj  83. 
Drake,  Charles  D.,  obit,  xvii,  545. 
Drake,  Friedricli,  obit.,  vii,  645. 
Drake,  SirF.,x.  138. 
Drake,  T.,  obit,  xv,  644. 
Drama,  the  recent.    See  Literature, 

in  every  volume. 
Draper,  Henry,  experiments  by,  iv, 

130;   sketch,  vii,  218;  prize  in 

honor  of,  ix,  55;  xii,  112. 
Draper,  John  C,  obit,  x,  647 ;  xii, 

112. 
Draper,  J.  W.,  experiments  by,  iii, 

34;  viii,  378;   sketch,  vii,  219; 

xii,  36. 
Draper,  Lyman  C,  obit,  xvi,  618. 
Draper  nienioriil  fund,  xv,  4^5. 
Dravton,  T.  F.,  obit,  xvi,  618. 
Dreber,  A.,  obit.,  i,  631. 
Dredi»ing,   in  New   York  harbor, 

xiiij   302,  304;    with  dynaniito, 

xviii,  2b0 ;  of  the  Mississippi,  xix, 

494. 
Dressel.  0.,  obit.,  xv,  644. 
Dresser,  Horace,  obit.,  ii,  579. 
Dreuteln-,  assassination  of,  iv,  083. 
Dreutlin,  Gen.,  iv.  777. 
Drew,  Mrs.  Daniel,  obit,  i,  616. 


Drew,  Thomas,  sketch,  xiii,  631. 

Drexel,  A.  J.,  obit,  xviii,  548. 

Drexel  Home,  illustration,  xiii,  505. 

Drexel,  J.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  631. 

Drexel,  Kate,  her  new  order,  xvi, 
774. 

Drift,  investigation  of,  x,  406. 

Drigjp,  J.  F.,  obit.,  ii,  579. 

DriUing-scow,  x,  470,  471. 

Driveu-well  patent  xii,  650. 

Drought  in  Nebraska,  xix,  505. 

Drouyn  de  L'Huys.  obit,  vi,  692. 

Dropsy,  new  drug  for,  ix,  272. 

Droysen,  J.  G.,  obit,  ix,  616. 

Drugs,  New,  ix,  271;  x,  298;  xi, 
289;  physiological  action  of,  ix, 
654. 

Druggists,  Association  of.  See 
Pharmacy. 

Drumgoole,  J.  C.  obit,  xiii,  632. 

Drummond,  J.,  ooit,  ii,  598. 

Dnimmond,  T.,  obit,  xv,  644. 

Druses,  war  with,  xv,  805. 

Drysdale,  A.  T.,  obit,  xi,  675. 

Dualine,  x,  344. 

DualUis,  the,  x,  121. 

Dubois,  Rev.  John,  x,  562. 

Du  BoLs»-Reymond,  experiments  by, 
X,  692. 

Dubray,  V.  G.,  obit.,  xvii,  690. 

Dubs,  J.,  obit,  iv,  699. 

Dubuclet,  A.,  contested  election  of, 
i,  493;  ii,  467. 

Dubuque,  xi,  168. 

Duchesne,  Col.,  x,  173. 

Ducks,  in  United  States,  x,  387. 

Duck  Lake,  flight,  x,  125. 

Duclaux,  £.,  experiments,  x,  157. 

Duclerc,  C.  T.  £.,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 

Duclerc  ministry,  vii,  826. 

Ducrot,  A.  A.,  obit,  vii,  646. 

Dudcvant  Madame.    See  Sand. 

Dudley,  Thomas  U.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Dudley,  W.  IL,  obit.,  xi,  675. 

Dudley,  W.  L.,  discovery  bv,  iv, 
137 ;  V,  94,  95 ;  ix,  476. 

Duell,  Robert  II.,  obit,  xvi,  618. 

Duels^  challenges  to,  parliamentary 
discipline  for,  vii,  201 ;  punish- 
ment for,  in  the  Russian  army, 
X,  20. 

Duem,  battle  of,  x,  318. 

Duer,  Lillie,  iv,  593. 

Dufaure,  Jules  Armand  Stanislas, 
Cabinet  of,  ii,  320;  sketch,  vi, 
222. 

Duff,  Alexander,  obit.,  iii,  654. 

Dufferin,  Lord,  in  Canada,  iii,  246 ; 
in  India,  x,  18,  P09,  497. 

Dufficld,  A.  J.,  obit,  xv,  679. 

Dufficld,  George,  sketch,  xiii,  632. 

Duffield,  Samuel  W.,  obit,  xii,  682. 

Dufour,  J.  E.,  obit,  xviii,  579. 

Dufresne,  experiments  by,  vi,  75<'>. 

Dutninne,  A.  J.  H.^  obit,  ix,  604. 

Dulcigno,  contest  tor,  v,  643 ;  sur- 
render, and  sketch  of,  V,  646. 

Dullert,  W.  H.,  obit,  vi,  692. 

Dulles,  John  Welsh,  obit,  .xii,  582. 

Dulong,  law  of  relativity,  vi,  41. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  xi,  168. 

Dupaas,  J.  B.  A.,  obit.,  ix,  273 ;  ex- 
periments by,  vi,  42;  with  Be- 
noit,  invention  by,  iii,  279. 

Dumbreck,  Sir  D.,  obit,  i,  631. 

Dumont,  Gabriel,  x,  125,  129. 

Dumont.  L^on,  obit,  ii,  598. 

Dumoulm,  M.,  xii,  680. 

Du  Motay,  C.  T.,  sketch,  v,  222; 
inventions,  v,  88 ;  viii,  375. 

Dunant,  Henry,  xi,  783. 


Duncan,  Francis,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 

Duncan,  Thomas,  obit,  xii.  5^3. 

Duncker,  Maximillian  Woi%ang. 
obit,  xi,  714. 

Dundas,  Sir  D.,  obit,  ii.  598. 

Dunham,  Dr.  C,  obit,  ii.  579. 

Dunkers.  See  Baptists  and  Breth- 
ren. 

Dunkel.  A.  K^  sketch,  xiii,  63:;. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  xviii,  157. 

Dunlop,  G.  K.,  sketch,  xiii,  6S2. 

Dunn,  John,  governor,  iv,  126 ;  ix, 
114. 

Dunn,  John,  in  Chio<ise  service, 
xii,  117. 

Dunn,  Michael,  obit,  xvii,  545. 

Dunn,  W.  McKec,  obit,  xii,  5NJ. 

DuDster,  £.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  632. 

DuntoD,  W.  C,  obit,  xv.  644. 

Dunwoody,  H.  C,  tables,  viii,  52". 

Dupanloup,  sketch,  iii,  24>. 

Dupin,  Charles,  characteristics  «f, 
vii,  208. 

Dupin,  Jean  Henri,  obit.,  xii,  «52»;. 

Dnpky,  M.,  x,  332. 

Duplessis,  Joseph,  xi,  347. 

Dupont,  A.  v.,  obit,  xxiii,  549. 

Dupont,  S.  F.,  statue,  x,  362. 

Dupont,  Henry,  sketch,  xiv,  62^. 

Duppel,  siege  of,  x,  382. 

Dupra,  experiments  by,  x,  157. 

Duprat,  Pierre  P.,  obit,  x,  659. 

Duprato,  J.,  obit,  xvii,  590. 

Duprd,  Admiral,  obit,  \i,  692. 

Dupr^,  Giovanni,  obit,  vii,  646. 

Dupr^,  Jules,  sketchy  xiv,  279. 

Dupuis,  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  67<>. 

Dupuis,  Sir  J.,  obit.,  i,  631. 

Dupuy,  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  670. 

Dupuy,  Eliza,  obit.,  vi,  681. 

Duran,  Carolas,  xii,  276. 

Durand,  Asher  Brown,  obit,  and 
X)ort.,  xi,  292. 

Durand-Faudel,  Dr.,  classification 
of  mineral  waters  by,  x,  595 ;  xi. 
546. 

Duraudo,  Giaoomo^  obit.,  xix,  612. 

Durango,  Col.,  xviii.  157. 

Durbin,  J.  P..  sketch,  i,  237. 

Darer,  portrait  by,  x,  366. 

Durcree,  G.,  invention  by,  vii,  hiVK 

Durham,  xiii,  163. 

Durham,  Joseph,  obit.,  ii,  59s. 

Daringsfcld,  Ida,  sketch,  i,  23^. 

Duruy,  Albert,  obit.,  xii,  626. 

Duruy,  Victor,  obit,  xix,  612. 

Durvee,  A.,  obit,  xv,  644. 

Du  Gaulle,  H.  L.,  obit,  xi,  715. 

Dusch,  A.  von,  obit,  i,  631. 

Dusmet,  G.  B.,  obit,  xix,  612. 

Dussard,  Ilippolyte.  sketch,  i,  *». 

D&sseldorf,  illustration,  ii,  658 ;  ex- 
hibition at  V,  321 ;  .xii,  346. 

Dust-shell  of  the  earthy  the,  ix,  53y. 

Duties,  demand  for,  in  Belgium, 
V,  56;  in  Colombia,  excessive,  v, 
16 ;  reduction  of,  in  India,  vii. 
416 ;  evasions  of,  viii.  148. 

Duties.  United  States,  viii,  195. 7^^ ; 
articles  duty  free,  >'iii,  2(»7 ;  pro- 
posed treaty  with  Mexico,  vii, 
546. 

Dutton,  Capt  C.  E.,  x,  404. 

Dutrieux,  explorationsj  iii,  361. 

Duval,  Raoul,  obit,  xii,  626. 

Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  L.  P.  E.| 
obit,  ii,  598. 

Duveyrier,  H.,  obit,  x\-ii,  590. 

Duyckinck,  E.  A.,  sketch,  iii,  24^. 

Dwellings-  construction  of,  v,  357 ; 
laborers',  vii,  220. 
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Dwenger,  Joseph,  obit.,  xviii,  549. 

Dwight,  George  S.,  x,  580. 

Dwight,  John  S.,  obit.,  xviii,  549. 

Dwi^ht,  Theo.  W .,  obit,  and  port., 
xvii,  546. 

Dwipht,  William,  sketch,  xiii,  632. 

Dyeing,  by  electricity,  vii,  90 ;  dyes, 
viii,  114;  fustic,  viii,  141;  im- 
proved, V,  90. 

Dyer,  G.  V.,  obit,  iii,  636. 

Dyer,  Tbistleton,  a(.ldress,  xiii,  46. 

Dynagraph,  xi,  294. 

Dynamics,  ix,  305. 

Dynamite,  manufacture,  vi,  223; 
plots,  viii,  415;  ix,  877;  xiii, 
397;  gun,  with  illustration,  ix, 
273 ;  in  London,  x,  234 ;  x,  844, 
454:  jfun,  xiii,  796;  xvi,  558; 
droaging,  xviii,  280. 

Dynamo-electric  machine,  il  lustra- 
tion, vi,  268. 

Dynamogen,  x,  846. 

Eadie,  J.,  obit.,  i,  632. 

Eads,  J.  B.,  his  desij^n  for  a  ship- 
railway,  ix,  318 ;  sketch  and  port., 
xii,  228. 

Eames,  Jane  A.,  obit.,  xix,  574. 

Eames,  Dr.,  invention  by,  x,  576. 

Eftrie,  Pliny,  obit.,  xvii,  546. 

Earlc,  William,  obit.,x,  660. 

Earle,  William  H.,  xiii,  242. 

Early,  Gen.  Jubal,  x,  427 ;  obit, 
and  port.,  xix,  574. 

Earth,  the,  i,  238 ;  ii,  259 ;  iii,  249 ; 
v.  222 ;  vii,  221 ;  mass  of,  ii,  43 ; 
theory  of  solidity,  iv,  419 ;  dens- 
ity of,  vii,  35 ;  area  and  popula- 
tion of  the,  xvi,  261. 

Earthquakes,  in  Austria,  i,  59 :  in 
Switzerland,  v,  677;  in  Jscuia, 
vij  451 ;  in  Ecuador,  viii,  288 ;  in 
Nicaragua,  x,  642;  at  Lima,  ix, 
649 ;  in  Mexico,  x,  590 ;  xii,  504 ; 
in  Spain,  x,  741 ;  in  United  States, 
xi,  296 ;  xiii,  158,  288,  550,  830 ; 
xiv,  240,  282,  559  ;  xvi,  392  ;  xvii, 
73 ;  in  Zante,  xviii,  370 ;  in 
Greece,  xix,  842. 

Earthquakes  and  volcanic  disturb- 
ances in  1883,  viii,  284 ;  at  Guav- 
aquil,  xii,  232 ;  map  showing  the 
extent  of,  xi,  296 ;  earthquakes  of 
1668,  1727, 1744, 1755, 1811, 1812, 
xi,  296-299 ;  illustration  of  the 
Charleston,  xi,  300,  301 ;  theories 
of,  xi,  301 ;  observations,  xi,  302 ; 
instruments  for  recording  illus- 
trations, xi,  303. 

Earths,  new.    See  Chemistry. 

Earth-tremors,  vii,  223. 

Earth-worms,  Darwin  on,  vi,  224. 

EaMsie,  William,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 

East  Africa,  xv.  264 ;  xvi,  263 ;  xvii, 
241,  300 ;  xviii,  269 ;  xix,  245. 

East  African  Company,  xiv,  831. 

Easter  Island,  ix,  275. 

Eastern  Churches,  ix,  277. 

Eastern  question,  the,  ii,  261 :  iii, 
252;  V,  224;  maps,  i,  751,  754; 
iii,  722,  789 :  v,  225 ;  conference 
on,  i,  771 ;  ii,  281,  723;  Russia's 
declaration  of  war,  ii^  282 ;  policy 
of  France,  ii,  307  ;  iii,  844;  con- 
test for  Dulcigno,  v,  54^}*  new 
phuse,  vi,  839 ;  Turkey  and  Ger- 
many, vii^  802;  discussed  in 
Hungary,  li,  379;  in  Italy,  ii, 
409:  iii,  458;  iv,  526;  in  Eng- 
land, ii,  362,  367 ;  iii,  3^  ;  v,  331, 
838,  386,  843;  enforcing  reforms 


in  Asia  Minor,  iv,  833;  Turoo- 
Grccian  dispute,  v,  845^  Mon- 
tenefi^n  frontier,  v,  542 ;  in  Aus- 
tria, li,  56  \  iii,  43,  44 ;  xi,  69 ;  in 
Germany,  iii,  878 ;  in  Greece,  iii, 
408 ;  relation  to  Bulgaria^  iii,  67  ; 
to  Persia,  iv,  724 ;  Berlin  Con- 
gress, iii,  265;  treaty  between 
England  and  the  Porte,  iii,  258 ; 
Eussia  held  by  the  European 
League,  viii,  705. 

Eastern  Koumelia,  iv,  324 ;  Consti- 
tution of,  V,  227 ;  proposed  union 
with  Bulgaria,  v,  67,  68,  228;  in- 
surrection in.  V,  229 ;  x,  108, 714. 

East  Harbor,  Me.,  cottage  at,  illus- 
tration, xii,  864. 

East  Indies,  Dutch,  xvi.  564. 

East  Orange,  N.  J.,  xvhi,  168. 

Eastman,  Harvey  G.,  obit.,  iii,  636. 

E:tstman,  JoeL  obit.,  xi,  675. 

Eastman,  M.  £..  obit.,  ii,  579. 

Eastman,  T.  C,  obit.,  xviii,  549. 

Easton,  Pa.,  xvii,  110. 

East  Eiver,  Bridge,  viii,  311 ;  illus- 
tration, iii,  1^81 ;  tunnel,  xix,  640. 

Eaton,  Amos  B..  obit.,  ii,  579. 

Eaton,  Hosca  Ballon,  ooit.,  adi,  588. 

Eaton,  L.,  obit.,  xv,  646. 

Eaton,  Margaret  L.,  sketch,  iv,  826. 

Eau  Claire,  xiii,  163. 

Eberhard,  Rt.  Rev.  M.,  obit.,  i,  632. 

Eberlin,  X,  898. 

Ebers,  George,  x,  35,  86. 

Ebersbcrj^,  0.  F.,  obit ,  xi,  715. 

Ecclesiastical  courts,  viii,  8. 

Ecclesiastical  funds,  rights  over  the 
Bernard  affair,  viii,  67. 

Eckles,  D.  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  633. 

Eclipse  of  April  16,  1898,  xviii,  46. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun,  vii,  38;  viii, 
20 ;  X,  49 ;  xi,  49 ;  xii,  41. 

Eclipses.    See  Astronomy. 

Economical  Council,  created  in 
Prussia,  v,  640. 

Ecuador,  in  everj*  volume;  sectional 
jealousy,  i,  241 ;  rebellion,  241 ; 
map,  ii,  267 :  views  in,  illustra- 
tions, 1,  241 ;  iii,  260 ;  revolu- 
tionary warfare  in,  i,  242;  ii, 
266,  268 ;  iii,  260  ;  vii  225 ;  viii, 
287,  288 ;  ix,  281 ;  eiciith  consti- 
tution of,  vii,  226 ;  volcanic  erup- 
tions, ii,  268;  x,  808;  xi,  806; 
earthquake,  viii,  288;  xi,  281; 
xii,  232 ;  awarding  of  contracts, 
iv,  328;  closing  of  schools,  v, 
231 ;  debt,  vi,  228 ;  brutality  to 
prisoners,  x,  808;  treatment  of 
foreigners,  x,  803 ;  xi^  804 ;  gold 
mines,  xi,  306;  religious  intol- 
erance, ix,  282. 

Eddy,  H.  T.,  ix,  44. 

Eddy,  Zacharv,  obit.,  xvi,  618. 

Eddvstone  lighthouse,  under- 
mined, ii,  276 ;  the  now,  iii,  286 ; 
iv,  343 ;  vii,  283. 

Edelsheim-Gynlai,  Baron  Leopold, 
obit.,  xviii,  579. 

Edgell,  H.  E.,  obit.,i,  632. 

Edgerton,  Joseph  Ketch um,  obit., 
xviii,  549. 

Ed  hem  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  268. 

Edison,  T.  A.,  sketch,  iii,  261; 
analysis  of  his  genius  by  G.  B. 
Prescott,  iii,  262 ;  inventions  by, 
i,  518 ;  the  phonograph,  ii,  638 ; 
vij  252,  256;  improvements  b^-, 
viii,  304;  electric  railway,  \iii, 
677;  observations  by,  iii,  84; 
the  megaphone,  iii,  587 ;  micro- 


tosimeter,  iii,  563 ;  lamp,  iv,  336 ; 
ix,  805 ;  steam  dynamo,  witli  il- 
lustration, ix,  808 ;  vii,  270,  275. 

Edmonds,  Richard,  obit.,  xi,  715. 

Edmoudstoune.  J.,  obit.,  xi,  715. 

Edmunds,  G.  F.,  sketch,  v,  231. 

Edmunds  law,  ix,  791 ;  x,  764, 773. 

Edmunds-Tucker  act,  the,  xii,  789. 

Edoux,  M.  L..  invention,  vi,  246. 

Edson,  Franklin,  ix,  689 ;  x,  640. 

Education,  and  illiteracy  m  the 
United  States,  statistics,  etc.,  vii, 
226;  technical,  in  Saxony,  \i, 
229 ;  technical,  in  Pennsylvania, 
iii,  680;  iv,  719;  vi,  649;  in 
Massachusetts,  xii,  233 ;  in  New 
Jersey,  v,  564 ;  xii,  288 ;  vi,  410 ; 
iv,  663 :  reform  in  Russia,  viii, 
708;  religious,  i,  67,  364,  688, 
704;  iii, '679;  iv,  77,  778,'  825; 
V.  44,  54,  66;  vi,  58,  828;  vii, 
591,  775;  Old  Catholics  on.  ii, 
622;  Leo  XIII  on,  vi,  792;  Bi- 
ble-reading in  schools,  ii,  182; 
V,  380 ;  reactionary  law  in  Aus- 
tria, viii,  47;  Perry  bill  in 
France,  iv,  390;  v,  281;  de- 
nounced, iv,  894  J  Episcopal,  v, 
688;  in  Ireland,  iii,  408 ;  iv,463; 
new  law  in  Japan,  iv,  629; 
higher,  vi,  49;  vii,  31,  839,  481, 
508,  536,  796 ;  Magyar  school,  v, 
870;  Greek  and  Bulcrarian,  ii, 
872;  Indian,  i,  400;  Afghan,  iv, 
7;  colored  schools,  ii,  697;  iv, 
538,  563,  588 ;  vi,  7,  727  ;  Boston 
system,  iv,  602 ;  New  York  sys- 
tem, iv,  677 ;  xii,  234 ;  in  Mis- 
souri, xii,  236 ;  in  Illinois,  286 ; 
in  Ohio,  236 ;  in  Maryland,  287 ; 
in  Pennsylvania,  237;  North 
Carolina  bill,  iv,  688 ;  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  iv,  677 ;  v,  564 ; 
vi,  674 ;  normal  schools,  iii,  621 : 
iv,  845;  vi,470;  reform  schools, 
v,  667;  vi,  468;  free  hi^h- 
sehools,  iii,  511 :  in  Canada,  viii, 
639,  585,  610;  changes  in  Great 
Britain^  vi,  373 ;  right  to  exclude 
pupils,  iii,  430 ;  case  in  Philadel- 
phia, vi,  793;  in  New  Mexico, 
xii.  544;  geography  in,  xii,  816 ; 
industrial,  xii,  232 ;  bequest  for, 
xii.  663;  of  Indians,  386;  com- 
pulsory, in  Germany,  xi,  390 ;  in 
Hawah,  xii,  360;  in  Nebraska, 
xii,  576;  attitude  of  Mormonn 
toward,  in  Idaho,  xii,  372 ;  con- 
science clause  of.  ix,  12  \  secular- 
ization of,  in  Belgium,  ix,  78 ;  of 
women,  recent  progress  in,  xi, 
806 ;  national  aia  to,  268 ;  in  In- 
dia, xii,  382;  statistics  of,  xvi, 
842 ;  xvii,  762.  And  see  the  arti- 
cles on  the  States. 

Education,  Industrial,  xii,  232. 

Education,  recent  works  on.  See 
Literature,  in  every  volume. 

Education,  United  States  Bureau 
of,  xix,  248. 

Edward,  Thomas,  obit.,  xi,  715. 

Edwards,  Amelia  B.,  x,  35;  obit., 
xvii,  590. 

Edwards,  Henri  Milne-,  obit,  and 
portrait,  x,  804. 

Edwards,  Henry,  obit.,  xvi,  618. 

Edwards,  J.  N.*,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 

Edwards,  Sir  B.,  obit.,  i,  632. 

Ld wards,  William  IL,  obit.,  xix, 
574. 

Edwards,  W.  W.,  obit.,  i,  616. 
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Eel*,  JameA,  obit.,  xi.  C76. 

Egan,  W.  B.,  obit.,  hi,  t)Z6. 

E^rton,  invention  bv.  it,  498. 

EKgert,  F.  X.,  sketch,  i.  242. 

E^ertz,  cxperimentB  by,  vi,  97. 

E^£;le9ton,  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  (>33. 

E^rlcaton,  T.,  ix,  477. 

E^jrpt,  in  every  volum?;  mapH, 
vii,  252 ;  viii,  291 ;  ix,  287 ;  aim>* 
of  the  powers  in,  ix,  290,  291 ; 
brig[an(la'/e  in,  ix,  2H6 ;  relijrion 
in.  ix,  279 ;  bcnefitH  of  English 
rale  in,  xii,  242 ;  finances  ot,  acd 
exploration  in,  see  Ecryptiin 
Chronology,  E^ryptian  Explora- 
tion, and  Egyptian  Finances; 
archieolo^cal  survey  xvii,  12. 

Egyptian  Chronology^  vii,  255. 

Egyptian  Conference,  ix,  289. 

Egyptian  exploration,  ix,  20;  ex- 
ploration tuiid,  X,  35;  xi.  27; 
xli,  18;  xiii,  28.    bee  Arcnieol- 

Egyptian  Finances,  i,  244:  u,  269; 
iii,  26:J;  iv,  329;  Khedive's  de- 
cree, iv,  331 ;  V,  233 ;  vi.  232 ; 
ix,  282,  et  $eq. ;  French  and  Enir- 
liKh  intervention^  vii,  236,  250; 
new  scheme,  vii,  363;  Italian 
feeling  on,  vii.  437;  viii,  292; 
Anglo-French  agreement,  ix, 
288.    Sec  Egj'ptian  War. 

Egyptian  Monuments,  vii,  268 ;  ix, 
19. 

Egyptian  War,  the,  cauftes  leading 
to,  vii,  232;  intervention  of 
French  and  English,  236 ;  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria,  244; 
conference  at  Constantinople, 
244,  248 ;  campaign,  251 ;  Egjp- 
tiuns  defeated.  254 ;  questions  of 
settlement,  viii,  289-297;  politi- 
cal trials,  297 ;  amnesty,  298 ;  ix, 
292,  it  teq. 

Egyptians,  modem,  illustration,  11, 
271. 

Egyptological  and  Assyriological 
Kesearch,  vii,  255. 

Ehninger.  J.  w.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 

Ehrbar,  *.,  invention  by,  i,  518. 

Ehrenbirg,  CO.,  sketch,  i,  248. 

Ehrenfcuchter,  obit.,  iii,  654. 

Ehrlioh,  L.,  x,  159. 

Eichbcrg,  Julius,  obit.,  xviii,  549. 

Eichens,  F.  E..  obit,  ii,  599. 

Eichwald,  K.  E.,  obit.,  i,  632. 

Eiffel  Tower,  the,  xiii,  309,  310. 

Einwald,  HeiT,  x^  137. 

Eira,  cruif«e  of,  vi,  325;  vii,  334. 

Ekert,  Gustav,  obit.,  xvii,  590. 

Ekin,  James  A.,  obit.,  xvl,  619. 

Kkmann,  G.^  obit.,  i,  632. 

Kkmeen,  relics  at,  ix,  22 ;  necropo- 
lib  of,  X,  33. 

Eltttea,  inscribed  stone,  x,  37. 

Elbers,  11.  I).,  invention  bv,  xi, 
537. 

Elbirin-Kir  Mountains,  x,  67. 

El  Coco,  engairoment  at,  x,  466. 

Elder,  John,  x,  62. 

Elder,  V.  P.,  nominated,  xiii,  462. 

Elder.  Robert,  obit.,  xii,  583. 

Eldridi/e,  Dr.  E.,  obit.,  i,  616. 

Election  frauds,  xiii,  440,  841 ;  xiv, 
35. 

Election  laws,  x,  321 ;  federal,  xix, 
224. 

Election  Rermons,  vi,  534. 

Elections:  presidential,  of  1876,  i, 
298,  779;  of  1808,  x,  432;  of 
IKHO,  V,   702;  of  1884,   ix,    149, 


210,  774;  x.  228;  of  1888,  xiii, 
799;  ofl892,  xvii,  756;  propotiod 
amendment  r^:arding,  i,  132, 
158;  Prea.  Grant  on,  i",  685;  dis- 
qualifications of  candidates,  i, 
702 ;  bill  on  counting  voten,  ii, 
137;  iii,  167;  iv,  207:  vi,  176; 
ix,  210;  debate  on  rights  at,  iv, 
194,  226;  on  marshals,  v,  152; 
electoral  vote,  x,  228 ;  regulation 
for  counting  the  electoral  vote, 
xii,  165 ;  bill  on  counting;  votes, 
ii,  137 ;  President's  message  on, 
ii,  168;  work  of  Electoral  Com- 
mission, ii,  169;  ix.  627;  xi, 
820;  reports  on  trauas,  iii,  712; 
Tilden  on^  iii,  717,  802 ;  Ander- 
son trial,  iii,  494;  of  Greek  pa- 
triarch, xii,  773;  special,  in 
Rhode  Island,  xii,  714 ;  (Crawford 
County  plan  of,  xii,  247 ;  Clarion 
County  plan  of,  xii,  248;  Auf»- 
tralian  system,  vii,  246;  count- 
ing the  votes,  xiv,  212 ;  compar- 
ative tables  of.  xiii,  799-828. 

Election  riots,  i,  71 ;  v,  22,  204, 
275 ;  xix,  495. 

Elections,  contested,!,  297  ;  ii,455, 
694,  748;  iii,  834;  iv,  394,  532, 
582 ;  v,  486 ;  vii,  664 ;  proceed- 
ings in,  xii,  384,  386 ;  State  acts 
to  prevent  trauds  and  oorraption, 
ii,  515,  572,  748;  iv,  108.  497, 
601  ;  V,  202,  418,  717 ;  vi,  205, 
535;  viii,  410,  567;  power  of 
Congress  touching,  viii,  474; 
Federal  interference,  ii,  710 ;  iv, 
561 ;  primary,  New  York,  bill, 
vii,  600;  contested  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  xiii. 
236. 

Elections,  Laws,  Customs,  and 
Theories  of,  xii,  244;  of  Austria, 
vii,  46 ;  of  Italy,  vii,  438. 

Electoral  Reform  in  Bel^um,  xviii, 
74 ;  xix,  77  ;  in  Austria,  xix,  65. 

Electrical  energy,  stora<re.  vii,  264. 

Electrical  Exhibition,  ix,  304. 

Electric  engineering;,  xv,  287. 

Electricity ,  i,  248 ;  xix,  656 ;  dimen- 
sions of  iron  in  current,  i,  251 ; 
applications  of.  i,  518-520,  740; 
ii,  497,  498 :  effect  on  plants,  iii, 
725 ;  exhibition  at  Pans,  vi,  252 ; 
i-ecent  theories,  vi,  289 ;  measure- 
ment, vi,  259 ;  possible  appliai- 
tions,  vi,  548;  xi,  645;  xii,  494; 
applied  to  the  treatment  of  ores, 
485;  X,  678;  in  weldin(r,xii,486; 
xiii,  586 ;  xiv,  549,  698 ;  xv,  536, 
715 ;  exhibition,  xiv,  586 ;  light- 
ing, 812;  xvi,  730;  xviii,  621. 

Electric  launches,  xviii,  282. 

Electric  Light,  nitric  acid  from,  iv, 
186 ;  vegetation  under,  v,  287. 

Electric  Lighting,  iii,  269 ;  v,  238 ; 
illustrations,  v,  239,  240  j  Edi- 
son's, iv,  335;  systems,  vi,  252; 
ix,  304,  515*  progress  of,  vii, 
268;  act  of  Parliament  on,  vii, 
866;  progress,  viii,  302*  use  in 
France,  i,  520;  candles  and 
lamps,  illustrations,  iii,  271-274; 
the  alliance  machine,  illustra- 
tions, iii,  275-278. 

Electric  locomotive,  xviii,  281. 

Electric  motore,  i,  261 ;  ix,  807, 
809. 

Electric  propulsion,  xviii,  280. 

Electric  railways,  viii,  675;  ix, 
310. 


Electrolyas,  Damage  by,  xix.  737. 

Electroplating,  ii,  498;  vii,  5.S3; 
with  aluminum,  xii,  483. 

Elements,  new,  iii,  86 ;  iv,  187 ;  xi, 
189;  nature  of,  iii,  91;  iv,  133: 
vi,  240 ;  oonstitutioD  of  the,  ix, 
120 ;  table  of  atomic  weights,  vi. 
41 :  families,  vi,  42. 

Elephant!*,  Indian,  use  of,  in  .Afri- 
can exploration,  iii.  862. 

Elfving.  Nere  A.,  xvi,  619. 

Eljfin,  111.,  XV,  126. 

EI  Hadsh,  sketch,  i,  570. 

Ello,  Joaquin,  sketch,  i,  252. 

Eliot,  Geoige,  sketch,  v,  241. 

Eliot,  S.  H.,  xi,  545. 

Eliot,  William  G.,  obit,  xii,  584. 

Elixir  of  life,  xiv,  287. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  xi,  169;  bank- 
rupt, iv,  669. 

Elkhart,  Ind.,  xvii.  111. 

Elkin,  observations  by,  viii,  26; 
ix,47. 

Elkins,  Stephen  B.,  sketch  and 
port.,  xvi,  831. 

Ellena,  Vittorio,  obit.,  xvii,  590. 

Eilet,  Mre.  E.  F.,  sketch,  ii,  272. 

Elliot,  Charles,  obit.,  xvii,  546. 

Elliott,  E.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  633. 

Elliott,  George  W.,  xvi,  619. 

Elliott,  J.,  observations,  iii.  37. 

Elliott,  J.  H.,  D.  D..  obit.,  ii,  579. 

Elliott,  J.  M.,  muFxler,  iv,  541. 

Elliott,  H.  W.,  vii,  7. 

Elliott,  W.,  Jr.,  obit.,  xv,  645. 

Elliott,  W.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  633. 

Ellis,* E.  John,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 

Ellis,  GeoTge.  obit.,  xix,  574. 

Elliit,  John  Millott,  obit.,  xix,  575. 

Ellis,  Sumner,  obit.,  xi,  676. 

ElMahdi.    See  Mahdi. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  xi.  169;  Beformi- 
tory,  -xii,  703 ;  xix,  528. 

Elmore,  H.  M.,  obit.,  iv.  693. 

El  Obeid.  taken  by  £1  Mahdi,  viii, 
300. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  xv,  126. 

Elsberg,  Louis,  obit.,  x,  647. 

Elsinore,  Kronboig  castle  at,  illus- 
tration, ii,  250. 

Elssler,  I^nnny,  obit.,  ix,  810. 

El  Teb,  battle  of,  ix,  298^  296. 

Elton,  Capt.,  discovery,  iii,  863. 

Eltzbacker,  experiments  by,  x, 
157. 

Elwart.  A.  A.  E.,  obit.,  ii,  599. 

Ely,  Alfred,  obit.,  xvii,  546. 

Ely,  J.  S.,  experiments  bv,  vii, 
690-  viii,  686. 

Ely,  Nathan  C,  obit.,  xi,  676. 

Ely,  Minn.,  xiii,  163. 

Ely,  Marchioness,  obit.,  xv,  679. 

Elze,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 

Emancipationj  in  Brazil,  viii,  67; 
xii,  73;  xiu,  105;  in  Cube,  s, 
216. 

Emanuel,  M.,  obit.,  v,  692. 

Embezzlement,  act  on,  in  Connecti- 
cut, iii,  216. 

Embroidery,  ix,  248. 

Emerald,  the  largest,  x,  179 ;  arti- 
ficial, xviii,  644. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  s^kctch, 
vii,  277. 

Emery-wheels,  xii,  248. 

Emigration,  German,  vii,  848 ;  xiv, 
368;  to  Palestine,  viii,  614; 
state-aided,  from  Ireland,  riii, 
418 ;  of  coolies  from  India,  viii, 
440 ;  from  Italy,  viii,  449.  See 
Chinese  and  Exodus. 
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Emin  Pa^ha  (Dr.  Schnitzler),  x, 
894;  xi,  312,  887  :  xii,  260,  801 ; 
sketch,  xiii,  295 ;  niB  expedition, 
xvi,  266. 

Emine,  N.  0.,  obit.,  xvi,  670. 

Emma  Kaleleonalani,  obit.,  por- 
trait, and  house,  x,  826. 

Emmerich,  Dr.,  x.  800. 

Emmerich,  R..  obit,  xvi,  C70. 

Emmet,  Joeepn  K.,  obit.,  xvi,  619. 

Emmons  J  S.  F.,  x,  404;  xi,  588. 

Emmonsite,  new  mineral,  xii,  106. 

Emott,  J.,  obit,  ix,  604. 

Emperor  of  China,  xlx,  122. 

Emperor  of  Japan,  port.,  xix,  887. 

Emperor  Wilnclm,  reconciliation 
with  Prince  Bismarck,  xix,  818 ; 
speech,  xix,  819. 

Emperors,  meeting  of  three,  ix,  64, 
856 ;  xi,  891 ;  meeting  of  two,  x, 
69,  70. 

Emplo:^'err*'  liability,  ix,  879,  482. 

Emporia,  Kan.,  xv,  126. 

Emu,  the,  illustration,  ii,  51. 

Encke,  Ms  estimate  of  the  sun's 
distance,  ix.  49 ;  his  comet,  x,  60. 

Endioott,  William  C,  sketch,  x, 
757 ;  portrait,  759. 

Engel,  Prof.,x,  164;  invention  by, 
845. 

Enj^elhard,  J.  A^  sketch,  iv,  889. 

Engelmann,  T.  W.,  ix,  617. 

Engineering,  in  every  volume  but 
xvi  and  xix. 

Engines,  Molar,  vi,  261 ;  improve- 
mentM  in  steam,  ii,  494,  495 ;  vi, 
546 ;  the  water-gas,  x,  884. 

English,  the,  in  Asia,  vi,  732 ;  ix, 
714 ;  in  Africa,  ix,  868 ;  x,  187, 
795,  796;  in  Sumatra,  ix,  568; 
benefits  of  their  rule  in  Egvpt, 
xii,  242.  See  also  under  Africa 
and  Atjtia  in  articles  on  Geograph- 
ical Exploration. 

£n«;li8h  Channel  Tunnel  Panic, 
vii,  284. 

Englisli,  Earl,  obit,  xviii,  560. 

English,  J.  E.,  sketch,  i,  203; 
obit,  XV,  646. 

Engravings,  famous  collection  of, 
ni,  277. 

Euliedjian,  Abb^,  obit,  xi,  716. 

Enlistment  Act,  British  foreign,  x, 
171. 

Eno,  John  C,  ix,  829. 

Enochs,  W.  H.j  obit,  xviii,  650. 

Enraght,  Sev.  W.,  case  of,  vii,  17. 

Ensilage,  xvi,  709.  See  Silos,  vi, 
808 ;  an  analysis  of,  ix,  127. 

Entail,  law  of,  changes,  x,  457,  622. 

Entero-Chlorophyl,  ix.  658. 

Entomological  Club,  the,  xviii,  81. 

Entomologists,  Association  of  Eco- 
nomic, xviii,  81. 

Envelopes,  paper,  xi,  784;  illustra- 
tions, xi,  786, 786,  787 ;  stamped, 
special-request,  and  letter-sheet, 
xii,  686. 

Eolian  Uarp,  x,  607. 

Eosin,  i,  102. 

Ephesus,  temple  at,  xiv,  20. 

Epidemic  Diseases  in  1883,  viii. 
817;  xiii,  811;  sanitary  control 
of,  vii,  286;  maps  of  infected 
districts,  vii,  291,  292;  preven- 
tion of  til  e  spread  of,  x,  606. 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  xiii,  708;  xiv,  720;  xv, 
749;  xvi,  762;  xvii,  673;  xviii, 
668 :  in  Japan,  xviii,  18. 
Equulia  Jim,  chief,  x,  121. 


Equatorial  Coud^,  the,  ix,  47. 
Equatorial  provinces,  xiii,  294. 
Equites   Singulares,    barracks  of, 

xi,  85. 
Erdmann,  J.  £.,  obit,  xvii,  590. 
Eretria,  tombs  at,  xvi,  18. 
Erichsen,  A.  L.  von,  obit.,  i,  632. 
Ericsson.  John,  sketch,  xiv,  296; 

port.,  frontispiece. 
Erie  Canal,  xiii,  606. 
Erie   Custom-House,    illustration, 

xii,  120. 
Erk,  Ludwig,  obit,  viii,  599. 
Erman,  G.  A.,  obit,  ii,  699. 
Ernst  II,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 

Gothii.  obit,  xviii,  679. 
Errett,  Kussell,  obit,  xvi,  619. 
Ersari  Turkomans,  tne,  x,  7. 
Erakine,  Admiral,  ix,  689,  640. 
Eruptions,  volcanic,    xi,  66,  806, 

557,  668 ;  xvii,  489. 
Erysipelas,  viii,  753. 
Erythea,  xv,  468. 
Eiythro-ccralloides,  xi,  140. 
Escourt,  Sir  T.  H.,  obit,  i,  632. 
Escurial,  the,  illustration,  i,  728. 
Esmonde,  Sir  J.,  obit,  i,  682. 
Espana,  Capt.  x,  141. 
Espartero,  Duke,  sketch,  iv.  848. 
Espen,  T.  E.,  observations  by,  vi, 

89;  vii,  40:  viii,  27. 
Esquiline  Hill,  necropolis  at  the, 

xi,  34. 
Esquiros,  H.  A.,  sketch,  i,  258. 
Este,  D.  K..  obit,  i,  616. 
Estee,  M.  M.,  sketch,  vii,  82. 
Estorgo,  J.  L.,  obit,  v,  592. 
Estrup,  J.  B.  S.,  ix,  253;  x,  290, 
,  292 ;  attempt  to  assassinate,  298. 
£tex,  Antoino.  sketch,  xiii,  661. 
Ether,  the,  xvi,  725. 
Ethenzation,    rectal,  ix,  747;    in 

cholera,  x.  800. 
Ethnology,  bureau  of,  xii,  16. 
Ethylene,  for  liquefying  oxygen, 

X,  162. 
Etna,  ervittion  of,  viii,  286;   xi, 

880 ;  new  crater,  380. 
Ettmftller,  E.  L.,  obit,  ii,  599. 
Eulenberg,  Count,  obit,  vi,  692. 
Euleuberg,    Prof.,    investigations 

by,  X,  689. 
Eulcxia,  X,  151. 
Euonynim,  x.  299. 
Euphorbia  pilulifera,  x,  299. 
Europe,  in  volumes  i  to  v  inclusive. 
Evangelical  Alliance,  the,  i,  261 ; 

ii,  282;  iv,  350;  xiv,  300;  xvi, 

274 ;  on  intolerance  in  Bohemia, 

iv,  861 ;  ix,  316. 
Evangelical  Association,  in  every 

volume  but  ix,  xi,  xvi,  and  xvii. 
Evangelical  Qnion  of  Scotland,  iii, 

294;  xiv,  800;  xv,  168. 
Evans^  Frederick  William,  obit, 

xviii,  550. 
Evans,  Marian.    See  Eliot,  George, 

V,  241. 
Evims,  William,  obit,  iii,  654. 
Evanston,     University     Hall    at, 

illustration,  ii,  885. 
Evarts,  William,  obit,  iii,  686. 
Evorts,    W.   M.,  sketch,   ii,   284; 

etched  jwrtralt,  ii,  284;   speech 

on  Seward,  i,  717. 
Eve,  Dr.  P.  F.,  obit,  ii,  579. 
Events  of  1888,  viii,  321;  of  1884, 

ix,  817  ;  of  1885,  X,  334  ;  of  1886, 

xi,  328;    of  1887,  xii,    262;  of 

1888,  xiii,  818 ;  of  1889,  xiv,  801 ; 

of  1890,   XV,    288;  of  1891,  xvi. 


276 :  of  1892,  xvii,  266 ;  of  1893, 
xviii,  286;  of  1894,  xix,  267. 

Everest,  not  the  highest  mountain, 
ix,  849,  548,  644. 

Everett,  experiments,  ii,  600. 

Everglades,  the,  viii,  842. 

Evereley,  C.  S.  L.,  sketch,  xiii, 
622. 

Everts,  W.  W.,  obit,  xv,  646. 

Evictions,  in  Ii*cland,  xii,  339; 
xiv,  891. 

Ewald,  Prof.,  experiments,  x,  698. 

Ewoll,  B.  S.,  obit,  xix,  675. 

Ewer,  F.  C,  obit,  viii,  588. 

Ewin^,  Charles,  oolt.,  viii,  588. 

Examinations  for  civil  service. 
See  Keform  in  the  Civil  Service, 
viii,  684 ;  ix,  690. 

Exchange,  Copenhagen,  illustra- 
tion, 1,  228. 

Exchange,  foreign,  xiii,  326. 

Exercise,  physiology  of,  vii,  688 ; 
of  infants,  689. 

Execution  by  electricity,  xiv,  598. 

Executive  mansion,  Mrs.  Har- 
rison's plan  for  enlargement, 
xvii  882. 

Exhibition,  Centennial,  i,  22,  262, 
685,  778 ;  appropriation  for,  193- 
202;  illustrations  of,  264,  265, 
272,  278,  276.  277,  278,  279; 
leather,  in  Berlin,  ii,  362 ;  paper, 
in  Berlin,  iii,  881 ;  arts,  in  Ja- 
pan, ii,  414;  Au^tralian,  ii,  52; 
IV,  55 :  V,  89,  40 ;  Paris,  iii.  294 ; 
Egyptian  contribution  to  Paris, 
iii,  268;  appropriation  of  Den- 
mark, ii.  249;  of  electricity  at 
Paris,  vi,  262;  Atlanta  cotton, 
vij  260 ;  Southern,  at  Louisville, 
viii,  464;  in  Santo  Domingo, 
viii,  718 ;  in  Calcutta,  ix,  407 ; 
New  Orleans,  ix,  573 ;  Colonial, 
xi,  60;  in  Antwerp,  x,  91 ;  in 
Hungary,  x,  78 ;  Paris,  of  1889, 
xii,  297  ;  South  S«a,  xiv,  609. 

Exhibitions,  picture.  See  Fine 
Arts. 

Exner,  experiments  by,  vi,  748; 
vii,  688. 

Exodus  of  colored  people,  iv,  854, 
587,634;  v,  417;  vi,  812. 

Expedition  to  the  Upper  Welle, 
xviii^  187. 

Expeditions,  Natanga,  xviii,  189. 

Exploration,  xiii,  66,  97,  106,  225. 

Explorers,  see  under  Geographical 
Exploration,  in  ever}'  volume; 
murder  of,  iv,  6. 

Explosions,  boiler,  causes  and  pre- 
vention of,  vi,  259 ;  ex[^rimcntH, 
vii,  296. 

Explosives,  ii,  626;  iii,  93;  iv, 
181 ;  Gennan  law  on,  ix,  357 ; 
X,  842;  new,  x,  168;  xi,  140; 
high,  xvi,  552. 

Exposiiion,  Antwerp,  xix,  12;  view. 
xix,  18. 

Exposition,  Centennial.  See  Ex- 
hibition, Centennial. 

Exposition,  International  Cotton, 
at  Atlanta,  vi,  260. 

ExiK>siticn,  midwinter,  in  Califor- 
nia, xviii,  120:  xix,  91. 

Exposition,  New  Orleans,  ix,  573 

Exposition,  Paris,  iii  214;  xiv. 
341.    And  .'-ce  World's  Fair. 

Express  companies,  liability  of,  ii, 
763 ;  V,  14. 

Extradition  treaties,  i,  282,  361, 
733 ;   difficulty  with  Mexico,  ii. 
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618.  712;  with  Spoin,  ii,  699; 
decisions  on,  iii,  473;  v,  585: 
case  of  Raiida;£ZO,  vi,  451 ;  Unitea 
StateB  and  Belgium,  vii,  67 ; 
^iii,  157.     See  \Vin>low. 

Eyck,  Jan  van,  xi,  846. 

Eve,  the  human,  attempts  to  re- 
place, X,  742 ;  xiii,  754. 

Eyc-siffhtj  its  defects  and  treat- 
ment, VI,  271. 

Eytinjfc,  experiments  by,  vii,  38. 

Fabbrizzi,  N.,  obit.,  x,  660. 

Fttber,  P.  C.  F.,  obit.,  ii^  599. 

Fabre,  Pere  J.,  obit.,  xvii,  591. 

Fubrice,  Count  von,  obit.,  xvi,  670. 

Faocio,  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  670. 

Factory -inspection,  xii,  649. 

Factorv  legialation,  xiv,  583. 

FahlboVff, l)r.  C,  xii,  109. 

Fahnejelm,  invention  by,  x,  844. 

Faider,  Charles,  ohit.,  xviii,  579. 

Faidherbe,  L.  L.  C,  sketch,  xiv, 
660. 

Faience,  viii,  641. 

Fair.  James  G.,  obit.,  xix,  575. 

Fairbanks).  Horace,  797;  sketch, 
xiii,  633. 

Fairbanks,  T.,  obit.,  xi.  676. 

Fairchild,  Charles  Stebbins,  sketch 
and  portrait,  xii,  775. 

Foirtax,  D.  M.,  obit.,  xix,  675. 

Fairfield,  Francis  Gerry,  obit., 
xii,  585. 

Fairhaven,  Wa-nh.,  xvi,  155. 

Fairlio,  R.  F.,  obit.,  x,  660. 

Fair  Oaks,  battle  of,  x,  558. 

Fair-Trade  League,  xi,  828. 

Fairv  rings,  ix.'l27. 

Faith-Cure,  xi,  829. 

FakooB,  X,  86. 

Falchi,  Dr.  I.,  archteological  dis- 
covery, xi,  35. 

Falk  laws,  the,  iii,  736;  Iv,  773; 
vi,  792;  vii,  857,  858  (note); 
viii,  395. 

Falk,  Prof.,  xii,  678. 

Falke,  J.  F.  G.,  obit.,  i,  632. 

Falkenhayn,  Count,  iv,  60. 

Falkland  Islands,  vi,  274;  xiii, 
87 :  XV,  407 ;  xvi,  846 ;  xvii,  327. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  xi,  169 ;  water, 
xix,  775. 

Falli^res,  M.,  viii,  366. 

Fallows,  Samuel,  sketch,  i,  698. 

Falls,  M.  N.,  obit.,  i,  616. 

False  Prophet,  the.    Sec  Mahdi. 

Famines,  in  China,  i,  110;  ii.  100; 
iii,  98:  xviii,  150;  in  India,  i, 
404;  ii,  42,  892;  iii,  436;  iv, 
494;  vi,  419;  in  Brazil,  iii.  64; 
in  Egvpt,  iv,  334;  caused  by 
ffoats,  in  India,  ix,  406;  in  Asia 
Minor,  xii,  774;  xiv,  141,  425, 
572:  partial,  xvii,  349;  in  Ire- 
land, XV,  295;  in  Russia,  xvi, 
784. 

Famine,  in  Persia,  v,  628 ;  in  Tur- 
key, V,  690;  in  Iceland,  vii, 
191  ;  in  liijihlands,  viii,  418. 

Fanfaiii,  P.,  obit.,  iv,  699. 

Faneuil  Hall,  illutitrHtion,  i,  512. 

Faralep  Island.  x,.139. 

Faran,  J.  J.,  obit.,  xvii,  546. 

Fargo,  William  C,  obit.,  iii,  686. 

Fargo,  William  G.,  obit.,  vi,  682. 

Fargus,  F.  J.,  obit.,  x,  347. 

Faribault,  Minn.,  xvi   155. 

Faris,  Ahmed  Effendi,  obit.,  xii, 
627. 

Farlev,  F.  A.,  obit.,  xvii,  546. 


Fiirley,  J.  T.,  sketch,  ii,  285; 
obit.,  xi.  677. 

Farmer,  Moses  G.,  obit.,  xviii,  550. 

Farmers^  Minn.,  Board  of  Tnide, 
iv,  628;  Cal.,  convention  of,  vii, 
82 ;  xi,  806 ;  xiii,  460,  618 ;  xiv, 
9,  807;  xvi,  284;  congress,  xi, 
880;  xvii,  263;  xviii,  293;  xix, 
267;  alliance,  xv,  299;  league, 
xvi,  858. 

Farms  and  live-stock  in  the  United 
States,  vii,  298 ;  abandoned,  xv, 
615,  599 :  xvi,  575  ;  xvii,  215. 

Farms  ana  mortg.ige8  in  Texas, 
xix,  740. 

Faroe  Channel,  ridge  in,  vii,  381. 

Farr,  E.  W.,  obit.,  v,  592. 

Farre,  Arthur,  obit.,  xii,  627. 

Farre.  Gen.,  sketch,  iv,  886. 

Farrell,  Thomas,  obit.,  v,  592. 

Farrellv,  Philip,  obit.,  iii,  636. 

Farwcll,  N.  A.,  obit.,  xviii,  550. 

Fassiller,  discovery  at,  xiii,  88. 

Fata  Morgana,  the*,  Illustration,  xi, 
665. 

Fat-cells,  vii,  689 ;  controversy  on 
the  formation  of,  ix,  278. 

Fatliers  of  the  Holy  spirit,  the,  x, 
712. 

Fatigue,  experiments  on  the  laws 
of,  xii,  676. 

Faucher,  Julius,  obit.,  iii,  654. 

Faulkner,  C.  J.,  obit.,  ix,  605. 

Faulkner,  L.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  646. 

Faunce,  John,  obit.,  xvi,  619. 

Faure,  C.  A.,  inventions  by,  vi, 
254 ;  vii,  266. 

Faurie,  G.  A.,  new  process  with 
olumina,  xii,  482. 

FtLustle.  Johann,  obit.,  xii,  627. 

Fave,  Ildephonsc,  obit.,  xix,  612. 

Favro,  A.,  experiments  by,  iv,  879. 

Fayre,  J.  C.  G.,  sketch,  v,  265. 

Favre,  L.,  work  on  the  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel,  iii,  290. 

Fawcett,  Henry,  sketch,  ix,  828. 

Fawcett,  Millioent  G.,  ix.  828. 

Fawkes,  Capt.  H.,  obit.,  i,  683. 

Fawsitt,  Miss  Amy,  obit.,  i,  616. 

Fay,  F.  B.,  obit,  i^  616. 

Fay,  Julius  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  620. 

Fayerweather,  D.  B.,  obit,  xv,  645. 

Fayer weather,  Lucy,  obit.,  xvii, 
646. 

Fayetteville,  capture  of,  x,  429. 

Fazy,  J.  J.,  sketch,  iii,  314. 

Featherstone.  W.  S.,  obit,  xvi,  620. 

Featherstouehaugh,  G.  W.,  x,  401. 

Fechter,  C.  A.,  sKctch,  iv,  358. 

Federal  election  bill,  xvi,  232. 

Federal  jurisdiction.  See  Law,  vi, 
477. 

Federation,  British,  ix,  880. 

Federation  in  Australasia,  xviii,  51. 

Fee  and  salary  law,  in  Iowa,  xviii, 
407 ;  in  Indiana,  xix,  870. 

Feeding-stuffs,  digestibility  of  vari- 
ous, xii,  676. 

Fe(^iee,  cannibalism  in,  i,  53 ;  war- 
canoe,  illustration,  ix,  117 ;  con- 
troversy over  land-titles,  x,  419. 

Fehling,  H.,  obit,  x,  660. 

Feild,  E..  obit,  i,  633. 

Fcizi  Pa.sha,  sketch,  ii,  285. 

F^lix,  C.  J.,  obit,  xvi,  670. 

Fclkin,  Mr.,  on  technical  education 
in  Saxony,  vl,  229. 

Fellows,  John  F.,  obit,  xii,  585. 

Fenians,  supposed  cons])iracy  of, 
vi,  870;  intended  raid  into  Can 
ada,  X,  481. 


Fenn,  Mary,  obit,  xi,  677. 

Fenton,  Reuben  E.,  obit,  x,  Z4S. 

Fenves,  A.,  sketch,  i,  281. 

Ferdinand,  King,  obit,  x,  660. 

Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  marriage  ol, 
xviii,  116. 

Ferdinand,  Prince,  xii,  80. 

Ferenz,  Rev.  Joseph,  i,  778. 

Ferghana.     See  EJiokan,  i,  775. 

Fergus,  Andrew,  experiments  by. 
ix,  728. 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  xviii^  15S. 

Fergusson,  Sir  W.,  obit,  ti,  59t». 

Ferig  Pasha,  x,  319 ;  his  death,  3i0. 

Ferments  in  iruits,  viij  92. 

Fei-nkom,  A.,  obit,  iii,  664. 

Feme,  ix,  95. 

Ferran,  Dr.,  cholera  experiments 
of,  X,  797,  798. 

Forranti's  invention,  vii,  269,  270. 

Ferrari,  Giuseppe,  sketch,  i,  282. 

Ferrari,  meteorological  0Di*er\*a- 
tions  bv.  xi,  643 ;  xii,  491. 

Ferrel,  William,  obit  and  port., 
xvi,  620. 

Ferrer,  M.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  683. 

Ferrie,  William,  method  for  obtain- 
ing ammonia,  viii,  114. 

Ferrier,  Capt  J.  M.^  obit,  i,  616. 

Ferrier,  I.  P.,  experiments  bv,  vi, 
748 ;  ix,  661 ;  discovery,  vii,  87. 

Ferrieri,  Cardinal,  death  of,  xii, 
717. 

Ferris  wheel,  the,  xviii,  285. 

Ferriss,  Orange,  obit.,  xix,  576. 

Ferrous  sulphide,  as  plant  food,  x, 
168. 

Ferrv-boat,  dou ble  -  endor  -  screw, 
xiii,  801 ;  new  type  of,  xv^  282. 

Ferry  Bridge,  at  Bilbao^  xvui,  279. 

Ferry,  rij^ht  of  the  Uniteil  States 
to  aixniirc  a,  iv,  847. 

Ferry,  J.  F.  C,  sketch,  iv,  887 ; 
bill  of,  V,  281 ;  fall  of  ministry  ot\ 
vii,  824;  Cabinet,  viii,  867;  ix, 
840,  841;  quoted,  67;  Chinese 
policy  of  hi:*  government,  x,  26  ; 
Egyptian  policy,  x,  310,  311 ; 
resignation,  x,  376;  demonstra- 
tion against  and  attempted  assas- 
sination of,  xii,  297. 

Ferrv,  Jules,  obit.,  xviii,  679. 

Fertilizer,  vi,  275  j  of  S.  C.,  vi,  814; 
pho8i)horite,  viii.  701. 

Fcstotitis.  Count  Cnarles  A.,  olHt, 
xvi,  620. 

Feuardent,  G.  L.,  obit,  xviii,  560. 

Feuchtwanger,  experiments  by, 
viii,  622. 

Feud,  an  ancient,  ix,  846. 

Feuerstack,  ex^^eriment^,  viii,  688. 

Feuill6e,  Felix  M.,  viii,  867. 

Feuillet,  O.,  obit,  xv,  679. 

Feutsch,  E.,  obit,  ii,  699. 

Fever,  action  of  remedies,  vii,  690 ; 
new  remedies,  ix,  271 ;  x,  900 ; 
xi,  289. 

Fever,  yellow,  iiij  316;  iVj  859; 
vii,  293;  map  of  infected  district, 
vii,  292.  See  als^o  Health,  iv, 
466;  Epidemic  Diseases,  viii, 
819;  and  Germ  Theory,  i:i,  8m7. 

Feycn-Perrin,  Francois,  sketch, 
xiii,  662. 

Fez,  British  mission  to,  xvii,  477. 

Fibers,  tests  for  distinguishing 
animal  fVom  vegetable,  xii,  HO. 

Fichte,  I.  H.,  obit,  iv,  699. 

Fiction,  recent  works  of.  See 
Literature  in  everv  volume. 

Field,  B.  H.,  obit,  xviii,  561. 
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Field,  CyruB  West,  sketch  and 
port.LXvii,  264;  obit.,  xix,  576. 

Field,  David  Dudley,  obit.,  xix, 
576. 

Field,  Mm.  David  Dudley,  obit.,  i, 
616. 

Field,  George  R.,  obit.,  iii,  687. 

Field,  MoaeB  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 

Field,  S.  D.,  inventioue,  viii,  677. 

Fields,  James  T.,  sket<jli,  vi,  288. 

Fiertz,  Dr.,  xii,  482. 

Figner,  Vera,  ix,  711. 

Figueroa,  Gen.,  x,  467. 

Figuier,  G.  L.,  obit.,  xix,  612. 

Fiji  Islands,  xiii,  67  ;  xiv,  57 ;  xv, 
49 ;  xix,  62.    See  Fecjee. 

Fildee,  Luke,  x^  365. 

Fillmore,  Caroline,  obit.,  vi,  682. 

Finances  of  Egypt.  See  Egyptian 
Finances. 

Finances  of  India,  censure  of  man- 
agement of,  iv,  492,  494. 

Finances  of  the  United  States,  in 
every  volume.  See  also  Com- 
merce, etc.,  vi.  120 ;  vii,  110  ;  and 
for  finances  or  the  various  coun- 
tries and  States,  see  articles  on 
the  countries  and  States  in  each 
volume. 

Financial  crises  over  the  world,  ii, 
109 ;  of  the  United  States,  xviii, 
599. 

Financial  depression,  in  Peru,  i, 
665;  in  Chili,  iii,  12;  in  Eng- 
land, iv,  175 ;  in  Germany,  iv, 
180;  cause  of,  iv.  168. 

Financial  review  of  1883,  viii,  382 ; 
of  1884,  ix,  828 ;  of  1885,  x,  848  ; 
of  1886,  xi,  832 ;  of  1887,  xii,  264 ; 
of  1888,  xiii,  821 ;  of  1889,  xiv, 
808;  of  1890,  xv,  801;  of  1891, 
xvi,  285 ;  of  1892,  xvii,  268 ;  of 

1893,  xviii,  294 ;  of  1894,  xix,  268. 
Findlay,  Ohio,  xiv,  145. 

Fine  Arts  in  1884-'85,  x,  858 ;  in 
1886,  xi,  842;  in  1887,  xii,  274 ; 
in  1888,  xiii,  332;  in  1889,  xiv, 
318;  in  1890,  xv,  810;  in  1891, 
xvi,  298;  in  1892-'98.  xviii,  806 ; 
at  World's  Fair,  xviii,  812;  in 

1894,  xix,  276. 
Finland,  ix,  706 :  x,  720. 
Finlay,  W.  H.,  oiscoveries  by,  vii, 

87 ;  xi.  57. 

Finley,  Lieut.,  John  P.,  x,  581. 

Finotti,  J.  M.,  sketch,  iv,  870. 

Finsch,  Dr.,  x,  681. 

Fi(jue  fiber,  new  material  for  textile 
fabrics,  xii,  140. 

Fire-arms,  etc.,  Alabama  law 
against  carrying,  vi,  5. 

Fire-balls,  xii,  494. 

Fire-escape,  ills.,  xii,  665,  666. 

Firemen,  inventions  for,  i,  518. 

Fire-place  and  chimney,  Galton^s, 
illustrations,  v,  360,  362. 

Fires,  Brooklyn  Theatre,  i,  605; 
Czech  Theatre,  vi,  50;  Vienna 
Theatre,  vi,  51 ;  in  Quebec,  vi, 
221 ;  in  Michignn,  vi,  586  \  in 
Haverhill,  vii,  520 ;  in  Galicia, 
xi,  78  ;  in  Hungary,  xii,  58. 

Firmnn,  Louis,  x,  381. 

Firuzhuhi  tribe,  the,  x,  8. 

Fischer,  Dr.  G.  A.,  x,  394;  obit., 
xi.  715. 

FiBcner,  Gustavus,  obit.,  xviii,  551. 

Fish,  culture  and  preservation  of, 
iv,  668 ;  xv,  596 ;  as  a  tood,  viii, 
848,  791. 

Fish,  Asa  I.,  sketch,  iv,  370. 


Fish,  Beixiamin,  obit.,  v,  592. 

Fish  Commission,  U.  S.,  viii,  791 ; 
x,764. 

Fish  Creek,  battle  of,  x,  125. 

Fish-culture  in  the  United  States, 
with  illustrations,  viii,  791. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  obit.,  xviii,  551. 

Fish,  Henry  C,  obit.,  ii,  679. 

Fischer,  Charles,  obit.,  xvi,  621. 

Fisher,  Charles  11.,  obit.,  xiii,  633. 

Fisher,  E.  J.,  obit.,  xv^  646. 

Fisher,  G.  J.,  obit.,  xviii,  551. 

Fisher,  H.  G.,  obit.,  xv,  646. 

Fisher,  Sir  J.  W.,  obit.,  i,  633. 

Fisheries,  Chinef^e,  in  California, 
iii,  71 ;  protection  in  California, 
V,  75 ;  salmon,  in  Oregon,  iii, 
671;  vii,  670;  viii,  612;  shad, 
in  Maryland,  iv,  591 ;  on  the 
Connecticut  Kiver,  vi,  689 ;  New 
Jersey,  vii,  598 ;  French,  in  New- 
foundland, xi,  406  ;  xiii,  510, 706, 
846 ;  XV,  240,  263 ;  xvi,  568, 601 ; 
treaty,  xiii,  217  ;  Alaskan,  xiv, 
212. 

Fisheries  of  United  States  in  1880, 
vii,  809. 

Fisheries,  U.  S.,  statistics,  ^^ii, 
795;  xvi,  847. 

Fishery  Convention,  International, 
vii,  590. 

Fishery  Exhibition  at  Berlin,  v. 
821 ;  representation  of  United 
States  at,  v,  150. 

Fishery  Questions,  between  United 
States  and  Canada,  ii,  15, 258 ;  iii, 
247;  iv,  15;  v,  218;  vi,  776: 
X,  182  ;  xi,  181 ;  payment  ana 
protest,  iii,  242 ;  President  Hayes 
on,  V,  643;  Fortune  Bav  out- 
rage, v,  218;  X,  132;  French 
Shore  Question,  xi,  614^  riotH, 
xii,  66 ;  bill  to  protect,  xii,  178 ; 
review  of  the  subject  flrom  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
xii,  280-285;  treaties,  281,282; 
recent  disputes,  282  ^  the  Ameri- 
can case,  283  j  retaliatory  legis- 
lation, 283;  diplomatic  arrange- 
ments, 284:  French  rights,  284; 
North  Pacific  dispute,  284. 

Fishing,  in  British  Columbia,  sal- 
mon, xviii,  109 ;  seal,  xviii,  109. 

Fisk,  C.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  646. 

Fisk,  P.  K.,  obit.,  xv,  646. 

Fitch.  Graham  N.,  obit.,  xvii,  546. 

Fitch ourg,  Mass.,  xv,  126. 

Fitton,  James,  obit.,  vi,  682. 

Fitts,  J.  F.,  obit.,  XV,  647. 

Fitz,  Benjamin  K.,  obit.,  xvi,  621. 

Fitzeau,  experiments  by.  vi,  41. 

Fitzgerald,  Sir  J.  F.,  obit.,  ii,  599. 

Fitzroy,  Capt.,  vii,  183. 

Fitzgerald,  Prof.,  address,  xiii,  45. 

Fitzhugh.  W.  E.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 

Fitzmaunce,  Lord  E.,  ix.  296. 

Five-cent-fare  bill,  the,  ix,  147. 

Five  Forks,  battle  of,  x,  429,  430. 

Flag,  Corean,  xiv,  289 ;  new  iJnited 
States,  814. 

Flagg,  W.  C,  obit.,  iii,  687. 

Flagcolct-player,  x,  613. 

Flame,  luminosity  of,  iii,  85 ;  tem- 
perature, 93. 

Flameng,  F.,  x,  858,  363 ;  xii,  275. 

Flanders^  castle  of  the  counts  of,  il- 
lustration, iii,  56. 

Flasch,  Kilian,  obit.,  xvi,  621. 

Flatters,  G.,  explorations,  v,  298. 

Flaubert,  G.,  obit.,  v,  599 ;  x,  858. 

Flavia,  Publicia,  statue  of,  ix,  27. 


Flax  and  hemp  statistics,  xvii,  764. 

Flax,  culture  of.  xi,  582. 

Flegel,  R.  E.,  observations,  v,  290; 
ix,  348;  X,  898;  obit.,  xi.  715. 

Fleischer,  H.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  662. 

Fleischer,  E.  M..  obit.,  i,  683. 

Fleitman,  Dr.,  discoveries  by,  vi, 
542;  viii,  622. 

Fletcher,  AHce  C,  ix,  16,  44;  x, 
45. 

Fletcher,  A.  E.,  xii,  106,  108. 

Fletcher,  T^  experiments,  xi,  742. 

Fleury,  E.  F..  obit.,  ix,  616. 

Flexible  metallic  tuoes,  xvi,  711. 

Flint,  Austin,  obit,  xi,  848. 

Flint,  Charles  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 

Flmt,  Franklin  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  621. 

Flint.  Mich.,  xviii,  168. 

Flood,  James  C,  sketch,  xiv,  639. 

Flood  Bock,  X,  473;  illustration.s 
of  excavations,  x,  473,  474;  ex- 
plosion, 475  ;  in  Oregon,  xix,  634. 

Floods,  in  China,  i,  110:  viii.  128; 
xviii,  150 ;  in  South  America,  i, 
888;  in  Germany,  i,  848;  viii, 
897 ;  in  Hungary,  i,  888 ;  iv,  477  ; 
in  Nevada,  iii.  601 ;  in  France,  i, 
318;  in  Illinois,  v,  380;  protec- 
tion against,  in  Mississippi,  iv, 
635 ;  in  Arkansas,  vii,  81 ;  in 
.  Tyrol,  vii,  59 ;  in  Italy,  vii,  488 ; 
in  Louisiana,  viij  480 ;  xviii,  464 ; 
in  Missouri,  xviii,  499;  in  the 
Ohio  Valley^  viii,  889 ;  in  Penn- 
sylvania, xviii,  610 ;  xiv,  581, 598, 
688 ;  XV,  509 ;  xvii,  471 ;  in  Ore- 
gon, xix.  634. 

Floquet  caoinct,  xiii,  846 ;  xiv,  833. 

Floquet,  M.,  ix,  842;  x,  876;  xii, 
291. 

Florence,  Ala.,  xiv.  146. 

Florence,  W.  J., obit,  xvi,  621. 

Florida,  in  each  volume ;  illustra- 
tions, i,  296,  297,  800 ;  presiden- 
tial election  of  1876,  excitement 
and  investigation,  i,  297-806 :  ii, 
297;  State  election  investiga- 
tiona,  iii,  834;  iv,  874;  v,  2^4; 
frauds,  275 ;  issue  of  bonds,  iv, 
371 ;  Indian  Trust  Fund  bonds, 
V,  269:  railroads,  iv,  878;  v, 
272;  vii,  312;  xii,  287  :  climate, 
iii,  881,  382 ;  ship-canal  proiect, 
iv,  877;  vi,  312;  ix,  382;  har- 
bor improvement  appropriations. 


ix,  332;  xii,  287:  cold  weather 
in,  xi^  350 ;  minerals  in,  xii,  288 ; 
constitutional  convention,  x,  868 ; 
population,  xv,  819;  by  races, 
XVI,  800;  phosphates,  xviii,  815' 

Flotow,  F.  von,  obit.,  viii,  599. 

Flourens,  theory  of,  viii,  634. 

Flower,  a  State,  xvi,  580. 

Flower,  W.  H.,  port.,  xiv,  39. 

Floyd,  Gen.  John  B.,  x,  423. 

Floyd,  Sally  B.,  sketch,  iv,  878. 

Fludyer,  Sir  S.,  obit.,  i,  633. 

Fluorine,  free,  vi,  99. 

Flute,  mechanical,  x,  613. 

Fluting-mnchine,  extension  of  pat- 
ent, xii,  650. 

Fly  River,  explored,  iv^  409. 

Flying  Dutchman,  tne,  illustration, 
xi,  567. 

Fogg,  George  G..  sketch,  vi,  801. 

Fogs  and  Clouds,  Genesis  of,  v, 
275 ;  fog-signals,  v,  447 ;  viii, 
719. 
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Foix,  Count  of,  ix,  845. 

Foley,  Thomas,  sketch,  iv,  3T9. 

Folj?er,  Charles  J.,  sketch,  v,  676, 
and  IX,  884 ;  portrait,  vii,  80Y. 

Folkhard,  Charles  W.,  xi,  111. 

Fonseca,  I).,  sketch  xiv,  827. 

Fonsoca.  M.  D.  La,  obit.,  xvii,  591. 

Foltz,  Pnilipp  von,  obit.,  ii,  600. 

Fontaine,  locomotive  of,  vi,  611. 

Fontpertuis,  Ad.  do,  vii,  70. 

Foo-Chow,  Chinese  picture  of  the 
battle  of,  ix,  142. 

Food-Preservation,  vii,  815. 

Fontes,  Periera  do  Mello,  A.  M., 
obit.,  xii,  627. 

Foods,  nutritive  values  ofj  vi,  670 ; 
viii.  342;  charts  showing  com- 
position of,  844,  845;  adultera- 
tion o^  see  Adulteration. 

Foot- ana-Mouth  Disease,  viii,  848. 

Foot-bath,  a  new,  xvi,  706. 

Foote,  Caleb,  obit.,  xix,  576. 

Foot,  Samuel  A.,  obit.,  iii,  687. 

Foote,  Henry  S.,  sketch,  v,  276. 

Foote,  R.  E.,  obit.,  iv,  698. 

Forbes,  David,  obit.,  i,  688. 

Forbes,  George,  on  planets,  v,  84 ; 
xi,  55. 

Forchhammer,  Paul  W.,  obit.,  xix, 
618. 

Fopcite,  X,  845. 

Forckenbeck,  M.,  obit.,  xvii,  591. 

Ford,  Budd  Q.,  obit.,  iv,  693. 

Ford,  Edward  L.,  obit.,  v,  592. 

Ford,  Gordon  L.,  obit.,  xvi,  622. 

Ford,  John  Bruce,  obit.,  xix,  576. 

Ford,  John  T.,  obit,  xix,  676. 

Ford,  Mary  A.,  obit,  i,  616. 

Ford,  Melbourne H.,  obit, xvi,  622. 

Ford,  Mr.,  xi,  49. 

Ford,  Rev.  James,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Fordyce,  Sir  J.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Foretiathers'  day,  xv,  820. 

Foreign  Exchan^.  See  under  Fi- 
nancial Review. 

Foreign  Contract  Labor,  x^  281. 

Forel,  observations  by,  viii,  526. 

ForepAUgh,  A.,  obit,  xv,  647. 

Forest  fires,  xix,  490. 

Forestry,  viii,  849;  ix,  796;  in 
Mexico,  ix,  498  ^  x,  685. 

Fore!*try  Association,  midBuramer 
meeting  of,  xix,  519. 

Forestry  reserve.  Pacific,  xviii,  755. 

Forests,  area  of,  in  Europe,  \ii, 
817  ;  destruction  of,  v^  650 ;  viii, 
164 ;  cedar  and  pine,  m  Mexico, 
viii,  538 ;  Adirondack,  viii,  856, 
676;  ix.  582;  influence  on  cli- 
mate, XI,  544;  preservation  of, 
in  South  Africa,  x^  135 :  xvi,  583 ; 

Si-eservation  or,  m   New  York 
tftte,  xviii,  528. 
Forests  of  United  States,  vii,  816. 
Forp^c,  A.  Do  La,  obit,  xvii^  591. 
Forgeries,  the  Cocarde,  xviii,  323. 
Formation  of  Mountains,  iv,  879. 
Formes,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 
Formosa,  the  French  in,  ix,  140, 

141,  338;    X,  80,  171;    xv,  116. 

See  China,  x,  171,  172. 
Forney,  John  VV.,  sketch,  vi,  302. 
Forrest,  Catherine  N.,  obit.,  xvi, 

622. 
Forrest  divorce  ease,  the,  ix,  626. 
Forrest,  Nathan  B.,  sketch,  ii,  299. 
Forsberg,  G.  A.,  ix,  478. 
Forster,  Dr.  Bcrnhard,  xii^  649. 
Forster,  Heinrich,  obit,  vi,  693. 
Forster,  John,  sketch,  i,  306. 
Forster,'  Sir  George,  obit,  i,  633. 


Forster,  W.  E.,  sketch,  v,  276; 
obit,  xi,  850. 

Forsyth,  Col.  John,  obit,  ii.  579. 

Forsyth,  Rev.  John,  obit,  xi,  677. 

Fort  Donelson,  aiege  of,  x.  428. 

Fort  Ethan  Allen,  xix,  764. 

Fort  Fisher,  siege  of,  x,  428,  429. 

Fort  Harrison,  capture  of,  x,  428. 

Fort  Henry,  surrender  of,  x,  423. 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  xviii,  159. 

Fort  Pitt,  X,  128,129. 

Fort  Pulaski,  accident  in,  xix,  811. 

Forts,  Chinese,  capture  of,  x,  25. 

Forth  Bridge,  viii,  815;  ix,  812;  x, 
828:  ill9.,x,  829;  xv,  279. 

Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  xiv,  151. 

Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  xv,  127. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  xvii.  111. 

Fortune  Bay  outrage,  v,  218;  xii, 
282. 

Fortune,  Robert,  obit.,  v,  599. 

Fort  Wayne,  xih,  164. 

Fort  Worth,  xiv,  146. 

Fossil  Birds,  vi,  808. 

Foster,  Abby  Kelly,  obit,  xii,  585. 

Foster,  Charles,  iv,  705;  vi,  702; 
sketch  and  port.,  xvi,  830. 

Foster,  Charles  J.,  obit,  viii,  589. 

Foster,  H.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  680. 

Foster,  Joel,  obit,  ix,  606. 

Foster,  J.  W .,  x,  402 ;  sketch  and 
port.,  xvii,  745. 

Foster,  Joshua,  sketch,  xiii,  684. 

Foster,  Lafayette  S.,  sketch,  v,  277. 

Foster.  Melvin,  sketch,  xiii,  684. 

Fostona,  xv,  127. 

Fothergill,  Jessie,  obit,  xvi,  670. 

Fouoard,  M.,  x,  87. 

Foucault,  invention  by,  iii,  270. 

Foucher.  Count,  obit,  xvi,  670. 

Foulis,  Sir  H.,  obit,  i,  638. 

Fouqu4,  F.,  experiments  by,  x,  156. 

Fouratt,  Enos,  sketch,  xiii,  634. 

Foumeaux,  invention  by,  x,  616. 

Founder,  Edouard,  obit,  v,  699. 

Fournier,  F61ix,  obit.,  ii,  600. 

Foumier,  G.,  invention  by,  v,  93. 

Fourtou,  Barry  de,  sketch,  ii,  819. 

Fowle,  D.  G.,  nominated,  xiii,  619 ; 
obit,  xvi,  628. 

Fowler,  Orson  6.,  obit,  xii.  685. 

Fowler,  Sir  R.  N.,  obit,  xvi,  670. 

Fox,  D.  M.,  obit,  xv,  647. 

Fox,  Edward,  obit,  \\  683. 

Fox,  George  L.,  obit,  li,  679. 

Fox,  Henrr  J.,  obit,  xvi,  628. 

Fox-hound,  the,  ix,  268. 

Fox-Jencken,  Catharine,  obit, 
xvii,  546. 

Fox-Kane,  Margaret,  obit,  xviii, 
552. 

Fox,  Sir  William,  obit.,  xviii,  680. 

Fox-terrier,  the,  ix,  261. 

Fra  Angelico,  painting  of,  x,  366. 

France,  in  each  volume ;  army  law 
and  organization,  i,  809;  illus- 
trations, views  in,  i,  818,  814, 
816,  817;  ii,  308,  310,  312,  814, 
316,  817;  ib,  344,  346;  iv,  390, 
893 ;  map  of  Paris,  ii,  JiOG ;  am- 
nesty debate,  i,  816 ;  bill  passed, 
iv,  389  J  V,  284:  liberty  of  the 
press,  ii,  805;  Catholics  in,  ii, 
806 ;  iii,  348j  349 ;  resignation  of 
M.  Simon,  li,  807;  I>c  Bro^lie 
cabinet,  808;  political  excite- 
ment, 807-816;  political  map  ot 
France  published,  314^  Mac- 
Mabon^s  proclamation,  li,  815; 
great  numoer  of  political  prose- 
cutions under  De  Broglie  minis- 


try, iii,  843 ;  reBif^naldon  of  Mac- 
Manon  and  election  of  Grevy,  iv, 
888;  coli)ortaffe  bill,  iii,  843; 
changes  in  Senate,  347;  new 
cabinet,  iv,  886 ;  election  of  Gam- 
bctta,  888 ;  stormy  debate,  891 ; 
vote  of  condemnation  of  De  Bro- 
glie ministiy,  390 ;  African  poli- 
cy, V,  280 ;  Bastile  celebration,  v, 
2S6;  address  by  Gambetta,  vi, 
310;  divorce  bill,  vi,  811;  ix, 
842;  Tunis  and  Algeria,  vi,  310; 
vii,  822;  viii,  868;  ix,  889;  xii, 
298;  Gambetta  re-elected,  vii, 
824;  his  resignation,  826;  his 
death,  826;  Freycinet  miniKtr>% 
826^  resignation,  826:  Duclerc 
ministry,  826;  pretenders,  326: 
viii,  866,  366,  367;  x^  355;  Du- 
el ere*  s  resignation,  viii,  866 ;  Fer- 
ry niinistry,  viii,  367;  socUUst 
agitations,  868;  x,  878;  labor 
legislation,  viii,  369 ;  anti-cleric- 
al legislation,  370 ;  war  in  Ton- 
quin  and  Madagascar,  370;  ix, 
388,  see  Tonquin  and  Madagas- 
car; Annam,  ix,  887;  xii^  298; 
MoiXKSco,  ix,  839^  annexation  of 
Cpmbodia,  and  in  Africa,  889; 
relations  with  Germany,  339 ;  re- 
vision of  the  constitution,  340; 
recidivi-Hts.  842 ;  x,  378 ;  taxes  on 
wheat  and  sugar,  ix,  843;  eco- 
nomic crisis,  844 ;  silk  industry, 
846 ;  change  of  government,  x, 
875;  Brisson  cabinet,  876;  tariff 
war  with  Roumania,  877 ;  Aleaoc- 
Lorraine,  380 ;  colonies,  881 ;  xi, 
860;  idi,  298;  new  cabinet,  De 
Freydnet,  xi,  852;  expulsion  of 
the  princes,  xi,  855 ;  BouUnger, 
xi,  866;  xii,  292^  reconstitotion 
ot  the  cabinet,  xi,  867;  strikes, 
858,  869  j  resi^ation  of  Gr^vy 
and  election  of  Sadi-Camot,  xii, 
288 ;  Goblet  ministry,  290  ^  fiou- 
vicr  cabinet,  291*;  irritation 
against  Germany,  293;  mani- 
tes^to  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  298 ; 
sale  of  decorations,  294 ;  Wilson 
scandal,  294 ;  presidential  crisis, 
295 ;  Tirard  cabinet,  xii,  297 ; 
treaty  with  China,  xii,  117; 
claims  to  the  lower  (.'ongo,  x. 
191 ;  new  tariff,  .xvi,  808 ;  area 
and  i>oi>ulation,  xvii,  280 ;  quar- 
rel with  Santo  Domingo,  xix, 
212. 

France,  Robert  IL,  obit,  xi,  677. 

Franceschi,  Jules,  obit.,  xviii,  580. 

Franchi,  A.,  obit,  iii,  654. 

Franchise  in  Great  Britain,  ix,  874; 
X,  461,462. 

Francis  II.  of  Sicily,  obit.,  xix,  618. 

Francis,  Charles  Joseph,  of  Aus- 
tria^ obit,  iii,  654. 

Francis,  Charles  S.,  obit,  xii,  586. 

Francis,  J.  B..  obit.,  xvii,  547. 

Francis  Josepn,  Emperor,  iii,  41 ; 
silver  woduing  of,  iv^  67  ;  portrait 
on  steel,  xi,  frontispiece. 

Francis,  Joseph,  obit  and  port., 
xviii,  552. 

Francis,  Lewis,  obit.,  ii,  580. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  obit.,  i,  683. 

Fi-ancisceine,  xi.  290. 

Fraockc,  Adolplie,  obit,  xviii,  58i». 

Franclicu,  Marquis,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Franco-German  War.  See  Chanzy, 
viii,  107. 

Franke  M.,  xii,  108.  • 
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Frankenstein,  F.  G.  A.,  obit.,  xv, 
6V9. 

Franking  privilefl^e,  vi,  188. 

Frank  land,  Percy  F.,  experimcnte, 
ix,  119;  X,  149,160,161. 

Franklin,  J.  R.,  obit,  iii,  637. 

Fmnklin,  Sir  John,  search  for,  ii, 
824  *  V   298. 

Fransecky,  E.  F.,  obit.,  xv,  679. 

Fransioli,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  647. 

Franz,  Robert,  obit.,  xvii,  591. 

Fraser,  A.  T..  xi,  642. 

Frascr,  J.,  obit.,  x,  660. 

Fraaer  River,  hell-gate  gorge,  xviii, 
108. 

Fraternal  Congress,  xiv,  846. 

Fraternity  of  Jesus,  the,  ii,  22. 

Frauds,  alleged,  of  officials  in 
Georgia,  iv.  421. 

Fraunhofer's  lines,  xii,  412. 

Frayne,  Frank  1^,  obit.,  xvi,  628.   . 

Frazer,  James  Somervillc,  obit., 
xviii.  552. 

Frederick  William,  Prinoe  (em- 
peror) of  Germany,  iii,  872 ;  por- 
trait, xii,  821 :  illness  of,  327. 

Frederick  William,  Prince  of 
Hesse,  obit^  i,  638. 

Fredericks,  C.  De  F.,  obit.,  xix, 
677. 

Fredericks buMf,  battle  of,  xi,  416. 

Fredericton,  N.  B.,  xiv,  146. 

Fredro,  Count,  obit.,  i,  633. 

Free  and  Open  Church  A«.sociation, 
xiu,18. 

Free  Baptist  Church,  xix,  293. 

Free  Church  of  England,  i,  819 :  ii, 
821. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  xiii,  704. 
See  under  Presbyterians. 

Free  Coinage,  xvii.  202. 

Freedom  of  Worsnip  bill,  the,  x, 
684. 

Free  Evangelical  (English)  Church- 
es, Congress  of,  xvii,  296. 

Freeland,  xix,  247. 

Freeman,  E.  A.,  obit,  and  port., 
xvii,  591. 

Freeman,  John  D.,  obit^  xi,  677. 

Freeman,  Mrs.  £..  obit.,  i,  616. 

Froeport,  III.,  xvii,  112. 

Free  Religious  Association,  vii, 
826. 

Free-silver  Conference,  xix,  496. 

Freethinkers,  Congress  of,  v,  55. 

Free-Will  Baptists,  xiv,  67.  See 
Baptists. 

Freezing  mixtures,  xi,  428;  xiii, 
147. 

Freiligrath,  F.,  sketch,  i,  319. 

Frcligh.  Martin,  sketch,  xiv,  630. 

Frelinghuysen,  F.  T.,  sketch  and 
portrait,  vii,  806;  letter  of,  192; 
obit.,  X,  648. 

Frementin,  E.,  obit.,  i,  633. 

Fremont,  John  C,  portrait,  frontis- 
piece; sketch,  XV,  .338. 

French  advances  in  Central  Africo, 
V,  280 ;  vii,  .335,  386 ;  ix,  168 ;  in 
EoBtem  Africa,  ix,  839 ;  x,  392, 
893  :  in  Tonquin.    See  Tonquin. 

French  Artists'  Exhibition.  Sec 
under  Fine  Art«. 

French,  Daniel  C,  x,  362. 

French  Canadians,  exodus  of,  xviii, 
661. 

French,  Cant.  John,  x,  126. 

Frendi,  John  R.,  obit.,  xv,  647. 

French  languajje  in  schools,  xiv, 
677. 

French,  Rev.  M.,  obit.,  i,  616. 
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French  settlements  in  Dahomey, 
xvii,  221. 

French,  Viii^inja  L..  obit,  vi,  688. 

French  Spoliation  Claims,  x,  242. 

Freppel.  C.  E.,  obit,  xvi,  671. 

Frero,  Sir  Bartle,  ii,  85,  86 ;  iv,  121, 
125 ;  sketch  and  portrait,  ix,  845. 

Frere,  £douard^  obit,  xi.  715. 

Fr^re-Orban  ministry,  iii,  56;  v, 
56;ix,78. 

Fresend^  Ernst,  xii,  674. 

Freshet  in  Alabama,  xvii,  3. 

Freshets,  xiii,  841. 

Freshfleld,  Douglas,  xii,  818. 

Fresno,  Cal..  xiv,  147. 

Freycinet,  Cnarles  Louis  de  Saul- 
ces,  ii,  820;  sketch,  iv,  894;  v, 
281 ;  ministry,  vii,  826 ;  x,  876 ; 
xi,  862.410,  411. 

Froyer,  Alfred,  obit.,  xvii,  592. 

Freytag,  theory  of,  vii,  93. 

Friad,  P.,  obit,  vi,  698. 

Fried  berg,  H^  sketch,  iv,  740. 

Friedlander,  Dr.,  xii,  671. 

Friedl&nder,  I.,  obit,  iii,  687. 

Friedrich,  Carl,  obit,  x,  382. 

Friedrich,  Wilhelm  Nioolaus  Karl, 
sketch,  xiii,  854 ;  his  diary,  868. 

Friendly,  or  Tonga^  islands,  treaty 
with  Germany,  li,  53;  annexa- 
tion, viii,  81. 

Friends,  in  every  volume  but  v,  ix, 
xiv,  XV,  and  xvi;  yearly  meetings, 
reports  of,  in  each  volume^  proj- 
ect for  woman's  college,  ii,  822 ; 
progressive  part^,  vi,  812 ;  viii, 
371 ;  Evangelistic  work,  vii,  827 ; 
question  of  churjh  ordinances,  x, 
383;  conference  of  American, 
London,and  Dublin  yearly  meet- 
ings, xii,  299. 

Fries,  Elias  M..  sketch,  iii,  850. 

Friese,  Richard,  x,  863. 

Frieze,  Henry  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  680. 

Frisby,  E.,  observations  by,  viii, 
20,  26. 

Frischmuth,  W.,  ix,  476. 

Fritcl,  Pierre,  x,  868. 

Frith,  W.  P.,  X,  365. 

Fiitsch,  Prof.,  experiment-*,  x,  694. 

Fritschel,  G.  L.  W.,  sketclj,  xiv, 
630. 

Froebel,  Julius,  obit.,  xviii,  580. 

Frog  Lake  massocre,  x,  125. 

Frohmftller,  ix,  272. 

KrOlich,  Dr.,ix.49. 

Frome,  E.  C,  obit,  xv,  079. 

Frontier  disputes.  Sec  Boundaries, 
disputed. 

Frontin,  Dr.  P.  de,  xii,  814. 

Frost,  Kufus  S.,  obit,  xi.\.  577. 

Frost,  William  E.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Frothingham,  I.  II.,  obit,  xv,  647. 

Frotscher,  K.  H.,  obit,  i,  633. 

Fronde.  James  A.,  quoted,  xiii,  7 ; 
sketch  and  port.,  xix,  295. 

Fruit-Growers,  Convention  of,  iii, 
573. 

Fruitlands,  xiii,  11. 

Fruits,  Geoixe,  obit,  i,  617. 

Fr)',  B.  St  J.,  obit,  xvii,  547. 

Frv,  James  B.,  obit,  xix,  577. 

Fry,  W.  and  H.,  ix,  246. 

Frye,  Speed  S.,  obit,  xvii,  547. 

Fryer,  Pauline  C,  obit,,  xviii,  552. 

Fuegans,  the,  x,  41. 

Fuel,  heat-value  of,  iii,  92 ;  gaf^eous, 
X,  383. 

Fuel  cartridge,  invention  of,  xii, 
651 ;  illustration,  652. 

Fiihrich,  J.,  sketch,  i,  321. 


Fukusawa,  the  leather,  vii,  441. 
Fulahs.  tribe  of  the,  v,  291. 
Fulford.  Mr.,  xii.  310. 
Fuller,  George,  obit.,  ix,  605. 
Fuller,  Jcrouie,  obit,  v,  598. 
Fuller,  J.  B.,  experiments  by,  viii, 

305. 
Fuller,  John  W.,  obit,  xvi,  628. 
Fuller,    Melville   Weston,   sketch 

and  port.,  xiii,  859. 
Fuller,  Rev.  Richard,  sketch,  i,  8^1. 
Fuller,  William  H.,  obit,  iii,  687. 
Fullerton,  Lady  G.,  death  of,  x, 

713. 
Fullerton,  W.,  Jr.,  sketch,  xiii,  684. 
Fulton,  E;.,  obit,  iii,  687. 
Function,  localization  of,  ix,  661. 
Fungi,  ix,  94,  498 ;  edible,  xv,  860. 
Funk,  H.,  obit,  ii,  COO. 
Furausson,  James,  obit,  xi,  716. 
Furlonger,  Arthur^  x,  122. 
Furnaces,  gas,  viii,  872;  iron,  ix, 

479. 
Furech-Madi,  Emmn.  obit,  xix,  577. 
Fui^seals.    See  Alaska,  vii^  7. 
Furstenbui^,  Cardinal,  obit,  xvii, 

692. 
Fusion-disk,  vi,  313. 
FuBtel,  Numa,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 
Fyfe,  K.,  invention  by,  x,  784. 
FyflTe,  C.  A.,  obit,  xvii,  692. 

Gaboon,  the.  ii.  7 ;  vi,  328,  329. 
Gabun  and  tne  French  Congo,  xvii, 

293. 
Gade,  N.,  obit.,  xv,  679. 
Gadsden,  xiv,  148. 
Gage,  S.  F.,  investigations  by,  vii, 

689. 
Gaiffe,  M.,  x,  676. 
Gainosborough,  sale  of  a,  x,  365. 
Gaincs*8  Mill,  battle  of,  x,  559. 
Gainesville,  Tex.,  xvi,  156. 
Qakdul  Wells,  illustration,  x,  204. 
Galapagos  Islands,  xi,  304. 
Galchos,  the,  x,  2. 
Galesbuifr,  xv,  127. 
Galiber,  Admiral,  ix,  460. 
Galicia.    See  Austria-Hungary. 
Galimart,  N.  A.,  obit.,  v,  599. 
Galitziii.  Prince,  art  collection  of, 

xii,  278. 
Gallaher,  J.  8.,  obit,  ii,  580. 
Gallait,  Louis,  obit.,  xii,  627. 
Gallana,  Pierre,  obit,  xvii,  598. 
Gallatin,  A.  R.,  obit,  xv,  647. 
Gallatin,  James,  obit.,  i,  617. 
Gallaudet,  Mrs.  S.  F.,  obit,  ii,  680. 
Gall-bladder,  extirpation  of,  viii, 

752 ;  secretions  ot  the,  xii,  678. 
Galle,  Dr.,  experiments   by,   vii, 

36. 
Galleher,  John  N.,  obit.,  xvi,  623. 
Galley,  Edmund,  v,  113. 
Galliurd,  E.  S.,  obit,  x,  648. 
Gallic  acid,  tent  for,  v,  95. 
Gallieni,  Licut-CDl.,  xii,  306. 
Galliera,  Duke  of,  obit,  i,   638; 

Duchess  of,  sketch,  xiii,  662. 
Gallipoli,  illustration,  ii,  736. 
Gallium^  equivalent  of,  iii,  89;  in 

American  blendes,  v,  95;  dis- 
co very^  of,  ix,  119;   method  of 

isolating,  X,  159. 
Gaily,  Merritt,  inventions  by,  x, 

G12,  618,  619,  620. 
Gait,  Sir  Alexander  Tilloch,  obit, 

xviii,  580. 
Galton,  Francis,  invention  by,  iii, 

726;    X,  47;    experiments,' xiii, 
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GalveRton,  Texas,  xi,   169;    deep 

harbor  at,  xv,  800. 
Gal  way,  ViBCouut,  obit,  i,  633. 
Gamage,  H.  T.  B.,  obit.,  xvii,  547. 
Gama,  Vasco  da,  tercentenary  of, 

V,  r>28. 
Gambetta,  sketch  and  portrait,  vl, 
313;  speech  of,  ii,  812;  rnani- 
tcsto  and  prosecution,  ii,  316; 
inaugural,  vi,  310;  defeat  of 
fcrutin  de  liste  bill,  vi,  811,  807  ; 
course  and  death  of,  vii,  326 ;  in- 
fluence of,  viii,  865 ;  scheme  of, 
ix,  57,  341. 

Gamble,  John  K.,  obit.,  xvi^  623. 

Gambling,  bucket-shop,  xlii,  283. 

Game-laws,  in  Parliament,  v,  341 ; 
of  the  United  States,  xi,  861 ; 
nfew,  xvii,  515. 

Game  of  the  United  States,  x.  386 ; 
preservation  of,  x,  391 ;  in  Wash- 
ington, 772. 

Games,  old,  resembling  baseball, 
X,  77. 

Gamgee,  Mr.,  invention  by,  i,  517. 

Gammell,  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  630. 

Gamond,  Thom6  de,  obit.,  i,  633. 

Ganetsky,  J.  S.,  obit.,  xii,  627. 

Gauglbauer,  C,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 

Gannett,  Henrv,  x,  404. 

Gansevoort,  Judge  P.,  obit.,  i, 
617. 

Gape,  Admiral  J.,  obit.,  i,  634. 

Gnrabit  viaduct,  viii,  316;  xiii, 
310. 

Garaschanin,  x,  727,  728 ;  resigna- 
tion of,  xii,  735. 

Garbage,  burning,  vl,  249. 

Garbard,  J.  H.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Garber,  Silas,  i,  578. 

Garbett,  James,  obit.,  iv,  699. 

Garcelona,  Alonzo,  iii,  516. 

Garcia,  Gen.,  killed,  x.  590. 

Garcin,  M.,  invention  by,  ix,  736. 

Garde,  Lieut.,  x,  398. 

Gardiner,  Addison,  obit.,  viii,  589. 

Gardiner,  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  630. 

Gardiner,  S.  B.,  obit,  vii,  636. 

Gardner,  A.  K.,  i,  617. 

Gardner,  Dorscy,  obit.,  xix,  578. 

Gardner,  H.  J.,  obit,  xvii,  547. 

Gardner,  W.  8.,  sketch,  xiii,  634. 

Garfield,  Eliza  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  6.34. 

Garfield,  J.  A.,  sketches,  v,  286 ; 
vi,  317 ;  portrait,  v,  15 ;  letter  of 
aoL^eptancc,  v,  700;  inaugural, 
vi,  843 ;  Blaine  on  policy  of,  vi, 
845;  vii,  192;  memorial,  the, 
vii,  121 ;  Blaine's  oration,  vii, 
127 ;  compensation  to  physicians 
of.  vii,  809 ;  statue  or,  *x,  367 ; 
xii,  280. 

Garfield  Mountains,  ix,  34. 

Garibaldi,  sketch  and  portrait,  vii, 
328 ;  gift  to,  i,  421 ;  resignation 
of,  V,  410 ;  death,  vii,  488. 

Garland,  A.  II..,  ii,  35;  sketch,  x, 
757  ;  portrait,  x,  761. 

Garlington,  K.  A.,  relief  expedition 
under,  viii,  420 ;  court  of  inquirv 
on,  424 ;  ix,  38. 

Garner,  W.  T.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Garnet,  the,  x,  13. 

Garnett.  Alexander  Yolverton  Pey- 
ton, sketch,  xiii,  634. 

Garnett,  C.  F.  M.,  obit.,  xi,  677. 

Garnior,  J.,  obit,  vi,  693. 

Garnier,  M.  J.,  experiments  bv, 
viii,  113,  523. 

Gamier-Pages,  sketch,  iii,  350. 

Garrard,  K.,  obit,  iv,  693. 


Garrett,  Emma,  obit.,  xviii,  562. 
Garrett,  J.  W.,  obit,  ix,  605. 
Garrcttson,  Mary  E.,  obit,  iv,  693. 
Garrison,  A.  F.,  obit,  ii,  580. 
Garrison,  C.  K.,  obit.,  x,  648. 
Garrison,  G.  T.,  sketch,  xiv^  681. 
GaiTison,  J.  Lin  wood,  expenracnts 

bv,  xi,  533. 
Garrison,  S.,  obit,  iii,  637. 
Garrison,  W.  L.,  sketch,  iv,  896 ;  on 
woman  suffrage,  iv,  598;  statue 
of,  xi,  347. 
Garth waite,  J.  C,  obit.,  viii,  589. 
Gartrell,  Lucius  J.,  obit,  xvi,  623. 
Garvim,  S.  B.,  obit,  iii,  687. 
Gas,  viii,  372 ;  a  heating,  iii,  88 ; 
Lowe's    process,    i,  517 ;    other 
water  processes,  viii,  374 ;  illus- 
trations, 874,  875,  878,  879,  880, 
881  ;  natural,  377 ;  illustration, 
xi,  866;  in  Ohio,  xii,  219,  642; 
map  of  natural-gas  region,  xi, 
867;  burner,  i,  91;  xii.  662;  il- 
lustration, 652;  improved  appa- 
ratus,  111 ;    holder,  large,  xiii, 
808 ;  natural,  xiii,  440 :  xiv,  436 ; 
xvii.  772 ;  xix,  871 ;  in  Kentucky, 
xviii,  425. 
Gas-engines,  viii,  877. 
Gases,    in    ocean-water,  ix,   662; 
specific  heat  of^  x,  151 ;  explosion 
of,  xii,  112;  liquefaction  of,  ii, 
87 ;  xiv,  692 ;  xvi,  727 ;  xviii,  617. 
Gaskell,  W.  U.,  experiments  by, 

viii.  361 ;  ix,  654. 
Gas-lighting,  regenerative  system 

of,  viii,  877. 
Gas-lime,  regeneration  of,  iii,  89. 
Gasparis,  Annibale  de,  obit.,  xvii, 

598. 
Gas-stoves,  viii,  876 ;  x,  886. 
Gastcin,  meeting  of  two  emperors 

at,  X,  70. 
Gaston,  William,  obit.,  xix,  578. 
(lates,  inventions    of,  illustrutcd, 

xii,  654. 
Gates,  E.,  indictment  of,  iii,  575. 
Gnuchos,  illustration,  iii,  21. 
Gaudoin,    M.,    inveution    by,  iii, 

270. 
Gaul,  Gilbert,  xi,  846. 
Gaule,  experiment  by,  viii,  682. 
Gaume,  Mgr.,  obit.,  iv,  774. 
Gauntlett,  II.  J.,  sketch,  i,  322. 
Gaurisankar,  Mount,    highest   in 

the  world,  vi,  332. 
Gauss,  statue  of,  ii,  358. 
Gauthier,  M.,  experiments  bv,  ix, 

658. 
Gauticr,  M.   F.,  experiments  bv, 

xi,  587. 
Gautier,  Raoul,  x,  51. 
Gaurie  Pasha,  x,  107,  108. 
Gavazzi.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
Gay,  Edward  J.,  sketch,  xiv,  631. 
Gay,  Sydney  Howard,  obit,  and 

port.,  xiii,  634. 
GayaiTe,  J.,  obit,  xv,  680. 
Gavler,  Charles,  obit.,  xvii,  547. 
Gay  lor,  G.  R.,  obit,  i,  G17. 
Gear,  John  U.,  iv,  ol'O;  sketch,  ii, 

401. 
Goddes,  experiments  bv,  iv,  37. 
Geddes,  G.  W.,  obir.,  xvii,  548. 
Gcddes.  James,  obit.,  xii,  586. 
(xecse,  in  the  United  States,  x,  387 
Geffken  incident,  the,  xiv,  379. 
Gcjxenbaiir,  J.  A.,  sketch,  i,  322. 
Geikie,  Sir  Archibald,  xvii,  20. 
Geiselcr,  M.,  ix,  275. 
Gcissler  tubes,  iii,  279. 


Gelatine,  b1a«tinsr,  iv,  181  ;  ix,  124. 
Gelatine  dry  plates,  ix,  651. 
Gelatine  dynamite,  and    railitaiy 

explosive  gelatine,  x,  S45. 
Geldart,  Rev.  J.  W.,  obit.,  i,  61M. 
Gclele,  King,  obit,  xv,  680. 
Gelosine,  xi,  290. 
Geminid  shower  of  Dec.  12, 1892, 

xviii,  46. 
Gommill,  W.  D.,  obit,  vii.  637. 
Genast^  Wilhelm,  obit,  xii,  627. 
Gene,  Gen.,  xii,  2,  3. 
General,  bill    reviving   grade   of, 

xiii,  284.  ^    ^ 

Genesta,  the  yacht,  x,  791. 
Genet,  Citizen,  xiii,  268. 
Geneva,  illustration,  i,  739. 
Gsneva,  N.  Y.,  xv,  128. 
Genin,  S.  N.,  obit,  iii,  637. 
Genth,  F.  A.  L.  C.  M.,  obit  and 
•  port  J  x\iii,  558. 
Geodetic  conference,  viii,  454 ;  ix, 

54. 
Geographical  Progress  and  Disoor- 
erj',  in  every  volume  except  xiii : 
Congress,  i,  73;  geographical 
names,  xi.  882;  geography  in 
education,  xii,  316. 
Geological  Surveys,  State,  New 
Hampshire,  ii,  548,  557 ;  Geor- 
gia, iii,  866;  Indiana,  iv,  501: 
New  Jersey,  iv,  670 ;  of  United 
States,  x,  401 ;  appropriations 
for,  X,  405 ;  publications,  x,  406 ; 
the  drift,  x,  406 ;  map  of  the  ter- 
minal moraine  oi'  the  second  gla- 
cial epoch,  X,  404 ;  State  surveys, 
X,  406.  , 

Geological     Society    of   America, 

xviii  J  31. 
Geologists,  X,  401  et  eeq. 
Geology,  fossils  in  Oregon,  ii,  62S ; 
glacial  period,  vi,  849 ;  explora- 
tions in  Asia,  iii,  859 ;  formation 
of  mountains,  iv,  879;  Favre's 
experiments,  iv,  879 ;  fossil  birds, 
vi,  803  ;  the  iguanodon,  viii,  486 ; 
recent  discoveries,  ix,  636 ;  Hay- 
den's  work,    xii,    356;    expefi- 
mental,  iv,  417. 
George  V.  ex-King  of  Hanover, 

death,  iii,  884;  obit,  iii,  654. 
George,    Duke   of   Mecklenburg- 

Strehtz,  obit,  i,  634. 

George,  Henry,  imprisoned,  x,  4r>4. 

George,  Prince,  obit,  xv,  68«). 

Georgetown,  D.  C.  water,  xix,78«"). 

Georgia,  in  each  volume ;  views  in, 

ii,  840 ;   Confederate  monumeut 

unveiled,  iii,  372 ;  impeachment 

cf  Comptroller-General,  iv,  425; 

gold-mines  in,  v,  308;   artesian 

wells,  vii,  848;   death  of  Gov. 

Stephens,  viii,  387;  Oglethorpe 

celebration,   viii,  389 ;    tcmper- 

anc3  in,  x,  409 ;  convicts,  xii,  818 : 

its  claim  against  the  U.  o.,  xviii, 

841. 

Gerard  electric  lamp,  illustration, 

ix,  305,  306. 
Gerber,  experiments  by,  vi,  42. 
(Jerk en,  John,  obit,  i,  617. 
Gerlach.  E.  L.  von,  obit,  ii,  600. 
Gerlach,  Franz,  sketch,  i,  Z^, 
German    Centralism    in    Austria, 

vii,  48. 
German  emigration,  vii,  848. 
Gei*man  Evangelical  Church,  xi, 

384. 
Ge.nnan  Evangelical  Synod,  xiv, 
366 ;  of  North  America,  xix,  SIS. 
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GermaD  Government,  in  Polynesia, 
ii,  58 ;  colonialpolicy  of, ix,  362 ; 
annexation  in  Panna,  ix,  640. 

German  National  Monument,  illus- 
tration, viii,  899. 

German  JParliament,  vi,  837. 

German  Provinces,  Russification  ot, 
viii,  708. 

German  Railroads,  vii,  349. 

Germanium,  xi,  139,  140. 

Germany ,  in  every  volume ;  map,  i, 
345;  views  in,  i,  346, 347  ;  ii,;i47, 
350, 351,  852 ;  political  crimes,  in 
the  penal  code  amendment,  i,  344 ; 
law  against  copying  works  of  art, 
344 ;  particular  parliaments,  844, 
845 ;  protests  asainst  railroad  ac- 
quisition by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, 844;  Catholics  and 
Radicals,  844,  847 ;  judicial  bills, 
846 ;  the  Emperor  on  unification 
of  the  laws,  847:  the  Eastern 
question,  i,  847 ;  lii,  878 ;  resig- 
nation of  Delbrack,  i,  845 ;  diplo- 
matic complications  with  Spain 
and  China,  847,  848;  Amim's 
conviction^  848 :  iloods,  848 ;  viii, 
898  ;  election  ot  Frockenbcck,  ii, 
849 ;  Alsace-Lorraine,  849,  852 ; 
iv,  488 ;  made  a  State  of  the  Em- 
pire, iv,  489 ;  vii,  859 ;  viii,  897 ; 
IX,  859;  Supreme  Tribunal  at 
Leipsic,  ii,  850 ;  difference  be- 
tween Bismarck  and  Gen.  von 
Stosch,  850 ;  war  estimates,  850 ; 
speech  of  Von  Moltke,  851; 
patent  bill,  851 ;  diets  of  Bavaria, 
haxony,  and  Wdrtemberg,  851, 
352 ;  meeting  of  Emperors,  852 ; 
seventieth  anniversary  of  the 
Emperor* s  entrance  into  the 
army,  352 ;  shoe  and  leather  ex- 
hibition, 858;  statue  of  Gauss, 
853;  tobacco  duty,  iii,  878;  vii. 
856 ;  antagonism  of  German  ana 
Prussian  Governments,  878;  anti- 
Socialist  bill,  iii,  880,  381,  «83, 
384;  v,  318;  ix,  356;  attempts 
to  assassinate  the  Emperor,  iii, 
381 ;  Hodel  and  Nobilinsr,  381 ; 
royal  marriages^  881 ;  paper  and 
pasteboard,  exhibition,  381 ;  let- 
ter from  the  Pope,  and  negotia- 
tions, 381-382;  relations  with 
France,  883 ;  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion, 884 ;  the  fleet,  384-885 ;  de- 
struction of  the  Gro.*ser  Kui-furst, 
385 ;  officers  court-martialed,  iv, 
441 ;  American  products,  iii,  386 ; 
dispute  with  Nicaragua,  386; 
Westphalian  coal-fields,  887 ; 
question  of  raising  the  revenue, 
386 ;  tariff  debate,  iv,  485,  437, 
488 ;  refusal  of  Parlinmcnt  to  im- 
prison Socialist  members,  435; 
announcement  of  new  policy, 
485-486 ;  pariiamentair  disci- 
pline bill  reiected,  488 ;  historical 
details  of  unification,  439 ;  So- 
cialists refuse  homage  to  the  Em- 
peror, 440 ;  motion  for  disarma- 
ment, iv,  440 ;  treaty  of  Pmirug 
and  position  of  Schlcswig-IIol- 
stein,  441 ;  the  Eiixyptiaii  debt, 
441 ;  judicial  reorganization,  441 ; 
the  Samoan  Islands,  442;  army 
bill,  V,  817,  318;  South  Sea 
Trading  Company,  319 ;  sub- 
urbs of  Hamburi,'*annexed,  319, 
820;  stamp-duty  conflict,  320, 
821;  fishery  and  industrial  ex- 


hibitions,  321 ;  foreign  rela- 
tions, 821 ;  defection  of  National 
Liberals,  822 ;  Cologne  cathedral, 
822 ;  workingmen's  accident  in- 
surance bill,  vl,  344:  vii,  854; 
ix,  857  ;  xii,  328 :  Bismarck  de- 
feated on  tax  and  biennial  budget 
bills,  vi,  844:  bis  conflict  with 
Bennigsen,  845 ;  Liberal  gains  in 
elections,  845 ;  speech  of  Eugene 
Richter,  846;  Hamburg  forced 
into  the  customs  union,  346; 
meetings  of  emperors,  846 ;  vii, 
355 ;  ix,  356 ;  concessions  to  the 
papal  power,  vi,  846;  marriage 
of  Prince  William,  846 ;  strug- 
gles over  laws  relating  to  ecclesi- 
astical oflices,  vii,  855,  358 ;  the 
Guelph  fund,  vii,  858  j  the  rep- 
tile lund,  858;  rescript  of  the 
Emperor,  viii,  393;  biennial  budg- 
et voted,  393 ;  state  socialism,  893 ; 
Cabinet  changes,    895;    Prussia 

.  and  the  Vatican,  395 ;  American 
pork,  896;  treaty  with  Spain, 
396 ;  copyright  treaty,  897 ;  re- 
lations with  France,  897 ;  at- 
tempt to  banish  French  from  the 
schools  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  897 ; 
monument  near  Rudesboim,  899 ; 
hygienic  and  art  exhibitions,  899 ; 
I^rench  feeling  towai-d,  ix,  889; 
coclesiastioal  policy,  ix,  866 ;  the 
explosives  law,  857 ;  accident-in- 
surance and  joint-stock  laws, 
357-85S;  Niederwald  anarehist 
plot,  858 ;  Kraszewski  trial,  858- 
359;  the  Lasker  incident,  859- 
3'.0;  Bismarek  succession,  869- 
360;  fusion  of  Liberal  factions, 
860 ;  general  election,  860 ;  the 
new  Reichstag,  861 ;  post  steam- 
ship subventions,  ix,  861 ;  steam 
ship  subsidies,  x,  415;  colonial 
policy,  862 ;  African  colonies,  x, 
363-364^  137,  393.  705 ;  xix,  104  ; 
annexations  in  tne  Pacific,  865; 
xi,  60 ;  Caroline  Islands,  x,  141 ; 
in  Papua,  679-681 ;  relations  with 
England,  12i)  etseq. ;  fiag  insulted 
in  Spain ^42;  officers  in  the 
Tonquin  War,  170 ;  tariff  revi- 
sion, 416;  state  lotteries,  417; 
North  Sea  and  other  canals,  417  ; 
xi,  388 ;  socialism,  x,  417 ;  xi, 
389 ;  murder  of  Herr  Rumpff,  x, 
417;  shipping  law,  420 ;  Russian 
Poles  expelled,  418 ;  Americans, 
419 ;  the  Feejee  controversy,  419 ; 
telegraph  conference,  420;  im- 
pmonment  of  Herr  Bebel,  xi, 
889;  working- women's  society 
dissolved;  889;  repeal  of  the 
May  laws,  890;  Heidelberg  fes- 
tival, 891 ;  emperors'  leajyue,  xi, 
391 ;  new  King  in  Bavaria,  381 ; 
Bismarek  demands  the  increase 
of  the  army,  xii,  823 ;  May  laws 
amended,  825 ;  firontier  troubles, 
326 ;  colonies,  329 ;  treason  trials 
at  Leipsic,  326;  the  Raon  inci- 
dent, 827 ;  illness  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  327;  the  triple  alliance, 
328;  founding  of  tne  Empire, 
319;  German  spies  in  France, 
293. 

Gci-mer,  Edward,  obit.,  xii,  586. 

Germ  Theory,  and  Spontaneous 
Generation,  iii,  387  j  theory  of 
disease,  iv,  442;  vi,  347, '651 ; 
vii,  286 ;  ix,  498 ;  in  tuberculosis, 


vii,  798;  ix,497;  vaccination,  vi, 
847.  See  Epidemic  Diseases,  viii, 
320;  and  Micro-Organisms  in 
Disease,  ix,  495. 

G^roine,  pictures  by,  x,  858,  868. . 

Goscheidt,  Dr.  L.  M.,  obit.,  i,  617. 

Geselschnp,  E.,  obit.,  iii,  654. 

Gcssi,  Signor,  explorations  of,  i, 
880,  831. 

Gettysburg,  battle  of,  xi,  446 ;  field 
of,  XV iii,  611. 

Geuther,  experiments,  xii,  106. 

Ghillany,  F.,  obit.,  i,  634. 

Gliilzai  Revolt,  xii,  4. 

Ghislanzoni,  A.,  obit.,  xviii,  580. 

Gholain  Hussein  K.,  obit.,  vi,  693. 

Gholain  Hyder  Kh(m,  xii,  6. 

Gibbons,  Abby  Hopper,  obit., 
xviii,  558. 

Gibbons,  Cardinal j  xii,  716,  717. 

Gibbons,  J.  S.,  obit.,  xvii,  548. 

Gibbons,  Sir  S.,  obit.,  i,  684. 

Gibbs,  Wolcott,  ix,  46. 

Gibraltar,  xv,  408 ;  xvi.  842. 

Gibson,  Edward,  sketcn,  x,  450. 

Gibson,  George,  sketchy  xiii,  686. 

Gibson,  R  L.,  obit.,  xvii,  548. 

Gibson.  Walter  M.,  xii,  852; 
sketch,  xiii,  635. 

Gibson,  William  H.,  obit.,  xix,  578. 

Gidman,  J.,  invention,  ix,  786. 

Giebri  Bev,  i,  4. 

Giegler  Pa^ha,  viii,  299 ;  x,  817. 

Giers,  M.  de,  x,  4,  6,  8,  10. 

Giers,  N.  C,  sketch.  vii,784;  ix,  64. 

Gifford,  C.  L.  C.,  obit.,  Ii,  580. 

Gifford,  Sir  Hardinge,  portrait,  x, 
438 :  sketch,  449.    See  Halsbury. 

Gifford,  R.  Swain,  prize  to,  x.  867. 

Gifford,  Sandford  R.,  sketcn,  v, 
322. 

Gitts  and  bequests,  xviii,  860  ;  xix, 
322. 

Gigoux,  Jean  F.,  obit.,  xix,  618. 

Gilbert,  Addison,  sketch,  xiii,  685. 

Gilbert,  Alfred,  xi,  345. 

Gillx?rt,  G.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  580. 

Gilbert,  Grove  K.,  x,  404. 

Gilbert,  J.  G.,  sketch,  xiv.  631. 

Gilbert,  John  S.,  obit.,  xvi,  623. 

Gilbert,  R.  H.,  obit.,  x,  649. 

Gilbert  islands,  German  protecto- 
rate over  the.  x.  138,  415. 

Gilchrist,  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  876. 

Gilchrist,  S.,  invention  by,  v,  208. 

Gilchrist,  T.,  steel  process,  x,  676. 

Gilder,  Col.  William  H.,  xii,  816. 

Giles,  Chauncey,  obit.,  xviii,  558. 

Giles,  Eruejit,  in  Australia,  i,  880. 

GilfiUan,  James,  obit.,  xix,  678. 

Gill,  Capt,  iu,  859. 

Gill,  David,  observations  by,  vii,. 
86,  87 ;  viii,  26 ;  prize,  vii,  41 ;. 
xi,  48. 

Gillespie,  (\>1.  G.  L.,  xiii,  802. 

Gillespie,  Elvia,  obit.,  xii,  586. 

Gillette,  A.  D.,  obit.,  vii,  687. 

Gillmore,  Quincy  Adams,  sketch' 
and  port.,  xiii,  685. 

Gilmore,  P.  S..  obit,  xvii,  648. 

Gilmour,  R.,  obit.,  xvi,  624. 

Gilpin,  E.  W.,  i,  225 ;  obit.,  i,  617. 

Gindely,  Anton,  obit.,  xvii,  593. 

Ginzcl,  J.  A.,  obit.,  i,  034. 

Ginzcl,  M.,  X,  54. 

Giordani,  Luid,  <»bit.,  xviii,  580. 

Girardet,  Paul,  obit.,  xviii,  580. 

Girardin,  E.  de,  sketch,  vi,  348.    . 

Girls,  protection  of,  xiv,  229;  co- 
operative boarding  homes,  xv, 
388. 
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Gisbome,  F.  M.,  obit.,  xvii,  598. 

UisoKe,  i>.  L.,  o'oit.,  1,  63 1. 

Giskra,  K^  obit.,  iv,  b99. 

Gittinga,  E.y  obit.,  v,  693. 

GjesB,  G.,  invention  by,  vii,  530. 

Glacial  afe,  man  in  the,  xvi,  18. 

Glacial  Period,  vi,  849;  x,  406: 
map  of  terminal  moraine  of  the 
second  glacial  epoch,  x,  404. 

Glaciers,  names  of,  ix,  84 :  struc- 
ture ot,  ix,  836;  in  volcanoes, 
ix,  542;  of  the  Andes,  ix,  642, 
548 ;  theory  of,  x,  407,  408. 

Gladding,  Tfiomas  S.,  x,  156. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  sketch,  v,  822; 
his  policy,  ix,  803,  872-875;  x, 
11,  18,  18,  813,  821.  446,  447; 
resignation,  448 ;  defense  of  hi.H 
policy,  456;  xi,  899,  401;  in 
Parliament^  illustration,  vii^  206. 
And  see  articles  on  Great  Britain. 

Gladstone,  W.  H.,  obit.  xvi.  671. 

Glais-Bizoin,  A.,  obit.,  li,  600. 

Glandular  system,  x,  694 ;  xi,  762 ; 
xii,  678. 

Glass,  process  for  tou^henin^,  i, 
517 ;  improvements  ni,  v,  91 ; 
perforated,  xi,  740. 

Glassbrenncr,  A.,  sketch,  i,  848. 

Gleig,  George  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  662. 

Glenn,  W.W.,  obit.,  i,  617. 

Gionwood  Springs,  xiii,  164. 

GUck,  G.  W.,  sketch,  vii,  447. 

Gliteon,  O.  S.,  obit.,  xv,  648. 

Glonoine,  x,  844. 

Gloucester.  Mass.,  xii,  121. 

Glover,  Jonn  M.,  obit.,  xvi,  624. 

(xlover,  Sarali,  ix,  546. 

Glovereville,  xv,  128. 

Glucose,  vi,  850 ;  ix,  2,  128. 

Glyn,  Miss,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 

(ilyoxilin,  x,  843. 

Goblet  ministry,  the,  xii,  290. 

(Jobright,  L.  A.,  obit,  vi,  688. 

Goddard,  Bouverie,  obit,  xi,  716. 

Goddard,  1).  A.,  obit,  vii,  637. 

Goddard,  Thomas  P.  I.,  obit, 
xviii,  558. 

Godelle,  M.,  v,  285. 

(iodey,  L.  A.,  obit,  iii.  637. 

Godin,  St  Jean  B.  A.,  sketch, 
xiii,  662. 

Godlee,  R.  J.,  x.  742. 

Godon,  S.  W.,  Bkctch,  iv,  444. 

Godi4jalk,  Wm.,  obit.,  xvi,  624 

Godwin,  Col.,  explorations,  ii,  828. 

Godwin,  George,  sketchj  xiii,  663. 

Goebel,  Henry,  obit.,  xviii,  558. 

Gocssmann,  experiments,  iii,  87. 

Goff,  G.  W.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Goff,  M.  B.,  obit,  XV,  648. 

Goflf,  Nathan,  nominated,  xiii,  842. 

(yoftart.  A.,  experiments,  vi,  809. 

Gold,  allotropic,  ii,  499;  discov- 
eries, xi,  39,  65,  184,  805,  622; 
crystals  of,  ix,  475;  production 
of,  ii,  240,  242:  in  Alabama,  iii, 
8 ;  in  Dakota,  ii^  245 ;  in  Minne- 
sota, xix,  489 ;  in  Virginia,  xix, 
769;  dust  from  Colombia,  viii, 
141 ;  experiments  with,  viii,  524 ; 
Venezuela  mines,  viii,  814 ;  black 
gold,  xii,  484;  new  method  of 
treatmg  the  ore,  484  ;  amnl«rama- 
tion  with,  484:  xiii,  526;  xiv, 
109,  165,  170,  240,  248,  361,  542, 
610,  691 ;  XV,  529 ;  xvi,  509 :  xvii, 
443;  xviii,  481.  See  also  Mines 
and  Metallur^'v. 

Gold  as  the  only  standard,  sec 
CuiTcncy,  ii,  235,  and  Bimetal- 


lism ;  and  silver,  relative  values 
of,  i,  290 ;  conference  to  fix,  iii, 
326;  issue  of  certificates,  vii, 
117  ;  X,  275-282.  See  Currency, 
Bimetallic,  x.  276. 

Gold,  discoveries  of,  xi,  89,  65, 
184,  305,  622;  in  Michigan,  xii, 
484" ;  in  British  Columbia,  xi, 
98 ;  in  Ecuador,  xi,  805 ;  in  Bo- 
livia, xi,  97 ;  in  Colombia,  xi, 
190;  in  Norway,  xii,  484;  in 
China,  x,  169;  on  the  Amoor, 
X,  897;  in  Corea,  xi,  272;  in 
Australia,  xi,  65,  66,  576;  in 
South  Africa,  xi,  134;  xii,  485; 
in  Canada,  xviii,  266;  in  Min- 
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Greig,  Samuel  A,  obit.,  xii,  628. 

Grenell.  George,  obit.,  ii,  580. 

Grenfell,  Rev.  George,  x,  892 ;  xi, 
32,  372. 

Gresham,  Walter  Q.,  sketch  and 
port.,  xviii.  784. 

Gresley,  H.  X.,  obit.,  xv,  680. 

Grosser,  P.  A.,  obit.,  xvii,  594. 

Greuze,  x,  864. 

Grevin,  Alfred,  obit.,  xvii,  594. 

Grevy,  Albert,  iv,  26 ;  v,  285. 

Grevy,  F.  J.  P.,  sketch,  iii,  413; 
portrait,  iv,  17;  elected  Presi- 
dent, iv,  388;  x,  27;  xii,  288; 
resignation,  296 ;  xvi,  350. 

Grey  Ilenry,  obit.,  xix,  613. 

Grey.  Sir  George,  obit.,  vii,  646. 

Gruynound.  the,  ix,  262. 

Grier,  David  P.,  obit.,  xvi,  624. 

4iricr,  W.  N.,  otit.,  x,  649. 


Grierson,  Gen.,  x,  425. 

Griffin,  G.  W.,  obit.,  xvi,  625. 

Griffin,  Julia  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  625. 

Griffin,  Lepel,  v,  6. 

Griffin,  Samuel  P.,  obit.,  xii^  588. 

Griffitli,  F.  L.,  researches,  xii,  18. 

Griffith,  J.  E.,  obit,,  ii,  580. 

Griffith,  Sir  R.  J.,  obit.,  iii,  655. 

Griffiths,  A.  B.,  experiments  by,  x, 
158,  576. 

Grigsby,  H.  B^  obit.,  vi,  683. 

Griniaux,  M.  E.,  experiments  by, 
V,  96 ;  vii,  87. 

Grimm,  Jacob,  ix,  746. 

Grinishaw,  experiments,  vi,  99. 

Grimston,  invention  by,  viii,  381. 

Grimwood,  F.  8.  C.,'  obit.,  xvi, 
678. 

Grinnell,  J.,  obit.,  x,  649. 

Grinnell,  J.  B.,  obit,  xvi,  625. 

Grinnell  Land,  an  island,  ix,  85. 

Grippe,  la,  see  Influenza. 

Grisel,  M.,  engineer,  x,  382. 

Grivas,  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 

Grocholskij  Casimir  de,  vii,  48. 

Groddek,  Prof.,  xi.  588. 

Groeben-NeudOrfcnen,  obit,i,  684. 

Gi-oen  v.,  W.,  obit,  i,  634. 

Groesbeok,  Abraham,  obit.,  xi,  679. 

Groome,  J.  B.,  obit,  xviii,  554. 

Gross,  8.  D.,  obit,  ix,  606. 

Gross,  8.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  638. 

Grosvenor  Gallery  exhibitions,  x, 
860 ;  xi,  846 ;  xii,  277. 

Grotius,  on  international  law,  vii, 
618. 

Grouse,  in  United  States,  x,  388. 

Grove,  inventions  by,  vi,  254 ;  vii, 
265. 

Grover,  Lafavette,  sketch,  i,  658. 

<-J rover,  Stephen,  ix,  146. 

Grfin,  Anastasius,  i,  51. 

Grtineisen,  K.  von,  obit.,  iii,  655. 

Gruner,  M. ,  experiments,  ix,  472. 

Grtinhagen,  Hen*,  experiments  bv, 
X,  690 ;  xi,  674. 

Grunow,  ix,  521. 

Grunwald,  explorations,  iii,  359. 

Gruppe,  O.  F.,  sketch,  i,  875. 

Guacliemaca,  x,  299. 

Guadeloupe,  viii,  821 ;  ix,  804 ;  x, 
783 ;  xiu,  840 :  xiv,  824 ;  xv,  334 ; 
xvi,  865 ;  xvii,  794. 

Guano  Deposits  in  South  America, 
war  over,  iv,  82 ;  as  a  tiertilizer, 
vi,  276,  277 ;  in  Peru,  vii,  683 ; 
and  Nitrate  Deposits  controvei'sy 
on,  viii,  628;  trom  Chili,  x,  164; 
illustrations,  working  in  the 
North  Island,  i,  661 ;  bat,  xi, 
276. 

Guardia,  Gen.,  iii,  227 ;  death  of, 
vii,  176. 

Guarantee  Investment  Company, 
in  Missouri,  xviii,  600. 

Guatemala,  statistics,  et«.,  in  each 
volume ;  map,  i,  374 ;  views  in, 
i,  874;  V,  349;  viii,  426,  427; 
iittempted  assassination  of  Pi-esi- 
dent  Barrios,  ii,  375;  ix,  885; 
central  nulway,  iii,  417;  iv, 
463  ;  education  in,  v,  350 ; 
cinchona  bark,  viii,  427 ;  new 
ports  of  entry,  ix,  385;  land 
grants,  ix,  385";  proposed  union 
of  Central  American  States,  x, 
464 ;  xii,  348 ;  defection  of  Zal- 
divar,  466 ;  death  of  Banios,  466 ; 
Barillas  president,  xi,  412;  abo- 
lition of  torture.  414;  revolu- 
tionary  plots,  414;    attempt  to 


poison  the  president,  414;  at- 
tempt at  revolution,  xii,  347 ; 
Archbishop  Casanova,  347  ; 
alcades,  ill.^  xvi,  352 ;  civil  dis- 
turbances m^  853;  suspenuon 
of  the  constitution,  xviii,  370; 
boundary,  see  Boundaries. 

Guatemala  La  Antigua,  illustration, 
i,  374. 

Guayaquil,  earthquake  at,  xii,  282. 

Gubert,  Louise,  obit.,  vii,  637. 

Guden,  Dr.  von,  drowned,  xi,  612. 
716. 

Gudmundsson,  Sigurdur,  iv,  814. 

Guedlsts,  the,  ix,  344. 

Guelph  fund,  vii,  358. 

Guencke,  11.  E.  F.,  obit.,  iii,  Bai>. 

Guerin,  Thomas  J.,  obit.,  xii,  5«*i. 

Gueme,  Prof.,  his  excursion  with 
Prince  Albert  in  the  northern 
Atlantic,  xii,  816. 

Guernsey,  Victor  Huifo's  home  in, 
illustration,  x,  482. 

Guest,  John,  sketch,  iv,  464. 

Guglielmo.  Si^rnor,  xii,  494. 

Guiana,  viii^  821 ;  ix,  803,  805;  x, 
783;  convicts  to  be  sent  to,  ix, 
343;  X,  378;  British,  xii,  800; 
xiii,  889 ;  xiv,  408 ;  xv,  407 ;  xvi, 
848 ;  French,  xiii,  840 ;  xiv,  824 : 
XV,  880 ;  Dutch,  xvi,  664. 

Guibort,  J.  H.,  obit,  xi,  716. 

Guide  for  flsh-lioe,  x^i,  710. 

Guidi,  F.  M.,  obit,  iv,  699. 

Guigniant,  J.  D.,  sketch,  i.  375. 

Guilbert,  A.  V.  F.,  sketcli,  xiv, 
661. 

Guinea,  French  and  Portuguese,  xi, 
871. 

Guion,  J.  M.,  obit,  iii,  638. 

Guiraud,  Emeat,  obit.,  xvii,  5M. 

Guiteau's  Trial,  vi,  381 ;  execution, 
vii,  80ft. 

Gulf  Stream,  investigation  of,  v, 
288 ;  xii,  316 ;  Pacific,  v,  289 ;  vi, 
826. 

Gull,  Sir  W.,  obit,  xv,  680. 

Gulhver,  J.  P.,  obit,  xix,  579. 

Gulran,  x,  8. 

Gum-gelactine,  vii,  88. 

Gum-lac,  from  Arizona,  vi,  100. 

Gun-cotton,  x,  343. 

Gundlach,  E.,  ix,  499,  508,  505. 

Guudry.  Richard,  obit.,  xvi^  625. 

Gungaunama*8  embassy,  xvi,  107. 

Gimgi.  J.,  oWt,  viii,  599. 

Gung'l  Josef,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 

Gunnery,  improvements  in,  W,  547. 

Gunning,  T.  B.,  sketch,  xiv.  633. 

Gunning.  W.  D.,  sketch,  xiii,  636. 

Gunnisonite,  vii,  87. 

Gunpowder,  x,  343 ;  xvi,  652. 

Guns,  construction  of,  vii,  576 ;  one 
hundred  ton.  used  at  Spezda,  il- 
lustration, 579;  three  types  of, 
578;  the  Armstrong,  681;  the 
dynamite,  with  illustration,  ix, 
274 ;  rifl(»,  with  illustrations,  xii, 
274,  et  Mq.  ;  for  coast  defense, 
xii,  848 ;  new,  xiii,  792 ;  xiv,  811. 
See  also  under  Army. 

Gunther,  J.  C,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Gurney,  E.  W..  obit,  xi,  679. 

Gumey,  Russell,  obit.,  iii,  655. 

Gurney,  William,  sketch,  iv,  464. 

Gflssfeldt,  Paul,  explorations,  i, 
331 ;  ix,  542. 

Gustavus,  Prince,  obit,  ii,  601. 

Gutehcff,  Migor,  x,  731. 

Gutheim,  James  K.,  obit.,  xi,  679. 

Guthrie,  Dr.,  researchers,  x,  151. 
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Gutzkow,  K.  F.,  sketch,  iii,  41 «. 
Guyot,  Arnold  H.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, ix,  886. 
Gylden,  oWrvations,  viii,  26. 

Haarlem,  views  in,  illustration,  i, 

583. 
Ilabib  Abdocr  Rahman,  ix,  558. 
Hachette,  J.  G.,  obit.,  xvii,  594. 
Haokett,  Sir  W.,  obit.,  ii,  601. 
Hackett,  W.  H.  T.,  obit.,  iii,  638. 
Hacklander,  F.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  601. 
Haddan,  J.  L.,  invention,  iii,  286. 
Hadji,  Loja,  obit.,  xii,  628. 
Hadrian,  palace  of„xi,  84. 
Hfiematein,  anhydrous  crystalline, 

vii,  88. 
Hffmatoblasts.     See   Blood,    viii, 

60. 
Haemorrhage,  arrest  of,  viii,  60. 
Haemorrhoids,  viii,  751. 
Haffner,  K.,  obit.,  i,  685. 
Hagen,  E.  A.,  oWt.,  v,  600. 
Hagen,  H.  A.,  obit.,  xviii.  554. 
Hager,  A.  D.,  sketchy  xiii,  636. 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  xviii,  159. 
Haggan,  exoerimenta,  vl.  751. 
Haggenmacner,  G.  A.,  explorations 

of,  i,  381. 
Hagner,  Peter  V.,  obit.,  xviii,  554. 
Hagood,  Johnson,  v,  670. 
Hague,  Arnold,  x.  404. 
Hague,  MrH.  S.,  obit.,  ii,  580. 
Hague,  William,  obit.,  xii,  588. 
Hann-Hahn,    Countess,    obit.,    v, 

600. 
Hahn,  Michael,  obit.,  xi,  680. 
Haight,  Charles,  obit.,  xvi,  625. 
Haight  Henry  H.,  obit.,  iii,  638. 
Haifle,  William,  obit.,  i,  618. 
Hainan,  revolt  in,  iv,  144. 
Haines,  A.  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  625. 
Haines,  D.,  obit.,  ii,  580. 
Haines,  W.  S.,  experiments  by,  vi, 

351. 
Haines^s  Bluff,  assault  on,  x,  424, 

425. 
Hair-cloth,  ix,  887. 
Hakim  Beg  Torch,  x,  173. 
Hakodai,  illustration,  i,  429. 
Halberstadt,  W.,  experiments  bv, 

viii,  112  :x,  155. 
Halbherr,  Dr.,  x,  87. 
Haldeman,  S.  S.,  sketch,  v,  850. 
Hale,  C.  B.,  obit.,  i,  618. 
Hale,  Horatio,  xi,  46. 
Hale.  Nathan,  statue  of.  xii.  280. 
Hale,  Sarah  J.,  sketch,  iv,  465. 
Hal6vy,  L.,  obit.,  viii,  509. 
Half-breeds,  rebellion  of,  in  Can- 
ada, x,  124. 
Halitax,  N.  S.,  xiv,  148. 
Halifax,  Viscount,  obit.,  x,  661. 
Hall,  Anna  M.,  obit.,  vi.  693. 
Hall,  Asaph,  prizes  to,  iii,  39  ;  iv, 

68 ;  observations  by,  iv,  52 ;  viii, 

26 ;  ix,  50,  53 :  xi,  53. 
Hall,  Benjamin  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  626. 
Hall,  B.  H.,  obit.,  xviii,  554. 
Hall,  Benton  J.,  Hketch,  xii,  649. 
Hall,  Edward,  obit.,  ii,  580. 
Hall,  Edward,  obit.,  xix,  618. 
Hall,  Edwin,  D.  D.,  obit.,  ii,  580. 
Hall,  Ezra,  obit.,  ii^  680. 
Hall,  F.  P.,  experiments,  viii,  116. 
Hall,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  633. 
Hall,  J.  W.,  iii,  236 ;  obit.,  xvii,  549. 
Hall,  L.  J.  P.,  obit.,  xvii,  55l\ 
Hall,  Samuel  C,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
Hall,  Dr.  W.  H.,  obit.,  i,  618. 
Hall,  Sir  W.  H.,  obit.,  iii,  655. 


Halle,  University  of,  ii,  658. 
Halle,  C.  E.,  pictures  by,  x,  865; 

xii,  277. 
Halleck,  Gen.  H.  W.,  x,  428,  424, 

559,  560. 
Haller,  F.  N.,  obit.,  i,  635. 
Hallef  s  Reef,  illustration,  x,  472. 
Hallett,  John  H.,  obit.,  iii.  638. 
Halliburton,  W.  D.,  ix,  666. 
Halliday-Duff,  A.,  obit.,  ii,  601. 
Hals,  Frans,  x,  363. 
Halsall,  W.  F.,xi,  347. 
Halsbury,  Lord,  xi,  894. 
Halsoy,  G.  A.,  obit.,  xix,  579. 
Halstead,  O.  S.,  obit.,  ii,  581. 
Halstead,  R.  H.,  collection,  xii,  280. 
Halsted,  R.  F.,  sketch,  vi,  399. 
Halstcd,  William,  obit.,  iii,  688. 
Haly,  Sir  W.  O'G.,  obit.,  iii,  6£5. 
Hamassen,  if  8.  4 ;  rebellion,  ii,  '.'• 
Hamber^^,  H.  E.,  xi,  545. 
Hamberger,  of  Jena,  xi,  589. 
Ham  bright,  Henry  A.,  obit.,  xviii, 

555. 
Hambruch,  invention,  i,  518. 
Hamburg,  in  the  Customs  Union, 

vii,  356. 
Hamburg,  view  of,  iv,  488;  incor- 
poration of,  xiii,  872. 
Hamor.  Thomas  L.,  x,  421. 
Hameriing,  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
Hamerton,  Philip  G.,    obit,    and 

port.,  xix,  618. 
Hamilton,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  638. 
Hamilton,  C,  xviii,  160. 
Hamilton,  C.  S.,  obit.,  xvi,  626. 
Hamilton,  Dr.   D.   J.,    inve:>tiga- 

tions by,ix,  654. 
Hamilton,  F.  H.,  sketch,  xi,  680. 
Hamilton,  James  A.,  obit.,  iii,  638. 
Hamilton,  J.  G.,  xii,  280. 
Hamilton,  Lord  George,  portrait,  x, 

445 ;  sketch,  x,  449. 
HamiltoD,  M.  C,  obit.,  xviii,  555. 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  xii,  122;   xv, 

129. 
Hamilton,  Sir  J.  J.,  obit,  i,  685. 
Hamilton,  P.,  obit.,  ix.  606. 
Hamilton,  Peter,  sketcn,  xiii,  637. 
Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  obit.,  ii,  601. 
Hamilton,  W.  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  637. 
Hamlet,  experiments  by,  vi,  99. 
Hamley,  E.  B.,  obit.,  xviii,  581. 
Hamlin,  Charles  E.,  obit.,  xi,  681. 
Hamlin,  Hannibal,  obit,  and  port., 

xvi,  626. 
Hammerich,  F.,  obit.,  ii,  601. 
Hammill,  S.  M.,  sketch,  .\iv.  683. 
Hammond,  E.,  obit.^  xv^  680. 
Hammond,  Gen.,  obit.,  i,  618. 
Hammond,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  633. 
Hammond,  Dr.  W.  A.,  ix,  554. 
Hampson,  Thomas,  ix,  45. 
Hampton,     Wade,     Governor     of 

South  Carolina,  i,  725;  sketch, 

ii,  375. 
Hampton,   Wade,  Jr.,    obit.,    iv, 

693. 
Hancock,  John,  obit.,  xvij  626. 
Hancock,  John,  obit.,  xviii,  555. 
Hancock,  Gen.  W  infield  S.,  sketch, 

V,  350 ;   portrait,  v,  351 ;  letter 

of  acceptance,  v,  701 ;  obit.,  xi, 

414. 
Hand,  Augustus  C,  obit.,  iii,  638. 
Hand,  Daniel,  obit.,  xvi,  626. 
Hand,  Samuel,  obit.,  xi,  681. 
Hand-organ,  x,  614. 
Handy,  Isaac  W.  K..  obit,  iii,  638. 
Haneberg,  D.  von,  sketchy  i,  375. 
Iliinel,  Gustav  F.,  obit.,  iii,  055. 


Haney,  investigations  by,  vi,  19. 
Hanfrttiingl,  F.  von,  obit,  ii,  601. 
Hanks^  John,  sketch,  xiv,  633. 
Hanksito,  new  mineral,  x,  16S, 
Hann,  Prof,  xii,  492. 
Hanna,  B.  W.,  obit.,  xvi,  627. 
Hannay,  J.  B.,  experiments  by,  ui, 

85  ;  iv,  186  ;  v,  86. 
Hannen,  James,  Lord,  obit,  xix. 

614. 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  xv,  129. 
Hannington,   bishop,  murder  ot, 

xi,  869. 
Hanoteau,  H.,  obit,  xv,  680. 
Hanover,  death  of  the  ex-King,  and 

claim  to  the  crown  of,  iii,  8S4; 

ix,  860  ;  Guelph  fund,  vii,  858. 
Hansa,  the,  expedition  of,  i,  81. 
Hansen,  J.  E.,  obit,  ii,  602. 
Hanson,  invention  bv,  vii,  741. 
Hanson,  Sir  R.  D.,  stetch,  i,  375. 
Hanston,  experiment  by,  iv,  136. 
Haomoc.  battle  of,  x,  25',  26. 
Hapke,  M.,  xii,  492. 
Happcrsberger,  statue  by,  x,  367. 
Harbor  defenses  of  United  States, 

V,  29. 
Harbor    improvements,    v,    244 ; 

Antwerp,  vii,  280 ;  docks  at  Mil- 
ford  Haven,  vii,  279 ;  xii,  260 ; 

in  Washington  State,  xix,  770. 
Harcourt,  Vernon,  invention,  vi, 

96 ;  ix,  45 ;  x,  46. 
Harcourt,  Vernon j  sketch,  v,  852. 
Hardeman,  T.,  obit,  xvi,  627. 
Hardenberg,  A.  A.,  sKetcb,  xiv, 633. 
Hardie,  Gen.  J.  A.,  obit,  i,  618. 
Hardin,  C.  H.,  obit,  xvii,  550. 
Harding,  C.  xi,  544. 
Harding,  William  G.,  obit,  xi,  681. 
Harding,  W.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  684. 
Harding,  Gen.,  x,  13. 
Hardomn,  Georj^es,  obit,  j  xviii,  682. 
Hardy,  Be^jaram  F.,  obit.,  xi,  681. 
Hardy,  Mother,  obit,  xi,  790. 
Haid'y,  Sir  T.  D.,  obit,  iii,  655. 
Hare,  George  E.,  obit,  xvii,  550. 
Hare,  Thomas,  obit,  xvi,  673. 
Hares,  in  United  States,  x.  389. 
Harkey,  S.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  634. 
Harkness,  James,  obit,  iii,  638. 
Harkness,  W.,  hisaddreits,  xiii,  42 ; . 

astronomical  work,  47, 49 ;  port, 

xviii,  24. 
Harlan  County  disorders,  xiv,  487. 
Harlan,  J.  M.,  sketch,  ii,  876. 
Harlech,  Baron,  obit.,  i,  635. 
Harlem  River  Brid^re,  xiii',  297. 
Harmattan  wind,  the,  xii,  416. 
Harmonium,  x,  618. 
Harmony  Society,  the,  xviii.  611. 
Harnett,*  W.  H.,  obit,  xvii,  550. 
Harney,  W.  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  68'. 
Harper,  Fletcher,  sketch,  ii,  376; 

obit,  XV.  648. 
Harper's    Ferry,  surrender  of,  x, 

560  ;  illustration,  view  of,  ii,  7C4. 
Harrar,  conquest  of,  xii,  2. 
Harriman,  Tenn.,  xvij  156. 
Harriman,  Walter,  obit,  ix,  606. 
Harrington,  C.  S.,  obit.,  xii,  681. 
Harrington,  George, obit.,  xvii,  5f)0. 
Harrington,  H.  F.j  obit,  xii,  588. 
Harris,  Elisha,  obit.,  ix,  607. 
Harris,  John  W.,  obit,  xii,  589. 
Harris,  Samuel  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  687. 
Harris,  S.  D.,  obit,  ii,  581. 
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Harrison,  Alexander,  x,  862 ;  prize 
*      to,  867 ;  xi,  343. 
Harrison,  Beojamiu^  sketch ,  xiii, 

40Y;    port.,  frontispiece.     Mes- 
sages.   See  CongreBS. 
Harrison,  B.  F.,  obit.,  xi,  682. 
HaiTi.son,  Caroline  Lavinia  Scott, 

sketch  and  port.,  xvil,  331. 
Harrison,   Carter  H.,  sketch  and 

port.,  XV ill,  371. 
Harrison,  W.  H.,  xi,  536. 
Harrowby,  Earl  of,  x,  449  ;  sketch, 

X,  447. 
Hart,  E.,  experiments  bv,  viii,  638. 
Hart,  Joel  T.,  sketch,  u,  SI 6. 
Hart,  John  S.,  sketch,  i\,  S^^. 
Hart,  Samuel,  obit.,  iii,  689. 
Hart,  William,  obit.,  xix^  579. 
Hartford,  xi,  170 ;    soldiers'    and 

sailors*  monument  at,  xii,  280 ; 

new  Capitol  at,  iii,  219;  water, 
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Hydraulic  canal  lift,  xiii,  800 ;  rail- 
way, xiv,  249. 

Hydraulic  mininsr,  xvii,  78 ;  in  Cal- 
ifornia, xviii   119. 

Hydriodate  of  hyoscine,  x,  299. 

Hyatt,  celluloid  made  by,  iii,  459. 

Hyatt,  James  W.,  obit,  xviii,  557. 
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weight  of,  vi,  92. 
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Hylton,  Baron,  obit.,  i,  686. 
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Hyrtl,  Josef,  obit.,  xix,  615. 

Ibach,  L.  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  689. 

Icaria,  discoveries  at,  xiii,  26. 
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water,  xii,  104. 
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Ice,  Hot,  vi,  405. 

Iceland,  Parliament  of,  iv,  814;  vi, 
212 ;  famine  in,  vii,  191 ;  xi,  284 ; 
xii,  228 ;  xiii,  268 ;  xiv,  268 ;  xvi, 
248. 

Jchtliyol,  viii,  484;  xi,  290. 

Idaho,  in  every  volume  after  the 
seventh;  polygamy,  viii,  485; 
ix,  400;  resources,  viii,  435; 
growth,  viii,  486;  railroads,  ix, 
899 ;  reclamation  of  desert  land, 
ix,  899 ;  x,  488 ;  rivers  and  lakes, 
xi,  480 ;  Indians  and  reservations, 
xi,  481 ;  xii,  874 ;  annexation 
question,  xii,  874 ;  xiii,  419 ;  xiv, 
414 ;  and  map,  xv,  422 ;  xvi,  361 ; 
xvii,  887 ;  xviii,  898. 

Idtiesleigh,  Sir  Stafford  Henry 
Northcote,  Earl  of,  obit.,  xii,  629. 
See  also  Northcote,  Sir  Stafford. 
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sonal, xiii,  421. 

Ideville,  Henri,  obit.,  xii,  680. 
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and  defeat  of,  ii,  512;  viii,  65; 
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Ignatieff,  N.  P.,  sketch,  ii,  881. 
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Hi.    See  Kulja. 
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debt,  Vj  871 ;  trade  of  Chicago,  v, 
377  ;  VI,  410 ;  project  for  canal 


enlargement,  880;  vi,  410;  ole- 
omargarine law,  408 ;  act  Ibr  ces- 
sion of  canal,  vii,  880,  881 ;  reg- 
ulation of  railroads,  viii,  488; 
decision  in  Mackin  ease,  x,  491 ; 
armed  processions,  491 ;  strike  of 
quarrymen  and  mob,  xi,  488: 
pleuro-pneuiiionia,  xi,  484;  xii, 
877 ;  Chicago  elections,  877 ;  an- 
archb^ts,  877, 878 ;  anarchists  par- 
doned, xviii,  898;  suits  against 
State  officers,  897. 

Illumination  in  sur^ry,  viii,  752. 

Ilopango  volcano,  view  of,  xvi,  7b6. 

Image,  Ancient,  xiv,  18. 

Imbriani,  Vittoiio,  obit,  xi,  717. 

Immigrants,  cost  of  care  of,  to  New 
York,  V,  579;  taxation  of,  vii, 
468 ;  IX,  428. 

Immigration,  Chinese,  vii,  887 ;  sec 
also  Chinese;  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence, i,  231 ;  bill  on,  iv,  218 ; 
treaty  on,  v.  704. 

Immigration  Congress,  xix,  812. 

Immigration,  to  United  States,  ii, 
886 ;  vi,  412 ;  xix,  756 ;  rules  on, 
vi,  414;  of  paupers  and  crimi- 
nals, x\y  487 ;  viii,  157 ;  abuses, 
viii,  571 ;  to  Australia,  ii,  51 ; 
V,  87;  vi,  44;  to  Canada,  v, 
216,  219;  xix,  98;  to  Central 
America,  iii,  418^  748 ;  to  South 
America,  i,  77  ;  ii,  28,  74,  76 ;  v, 
22;  viii,  68,  128;  to  Southern 
States,  ill,  881 ;  iv,  641 ;  v,  808, 
589,  684 ;  vi,  299 ;  to  Western 
States,  i,  84,  85,  231 ;  ii,  80 ;  iii, 
74, 76,  676 :  iv,  657 ;  v,  612 ;  vui, 
78.  268;  bill,  xvi,  225;  pauper, 
xiii,  424 ;  xiv,  608 ;  Southern  con- 
vention on,  8  j  XV,  620 ;  Virginia 
convention,  xix,  768. 

Impcaclmientj  report  on.  of  Jud<re 
Archibald,  li,  297 ;  trial  in  Texas, 
xviii,  715. 

Imprisonment,  damages  for  tialse, 
iv,  675. 

Improvements,  Internal,  President 
Arthur  on,viii,  161. 

Im  Thurm,  E.  F.,  exploration  by, 
ix,  540 ;  X,  400. 

Inability  or  Disability  of  the  Pres- 
ident, vi,  414. 

Inaugurations,  precedence,  x,  253. 

Indebtedness  ot  the  United  States, 
of  the  States,  and  of  the  world, 
vii,  892 ;  charts,  402,  408 ;  maps 
showing  distribution,  892^  408. 

Indemnity  Funds,  from  Cbma  and 
Japan,  vi,  778. 

Independent  Republican  move- 
ment, ix,  778. 

Indexes  in  book-covers,  xvi,  708. 

Induction-Balance,  iv,  602. 

India,  in  every  volume;  views,  i, 
401-406;  ii,  890,  892,  898;  jour- 
ney of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  i, 
401 ;  resignation  of  Lord  North- 
brook  and  appointment  of  Lord 
Lytton,  402 ;  sketches  of  the  vice- 
roy, 406 ;  the  Queen's  title,  403, 
404;  ii,  890;  the  Malay  insur- 
gents, i,  404 ;  disorders  in  the 
Naga  Hills,  404;  freshet  in  the 
Punjaub,  404 ;  Mohammedan 
sympathy  with  the  Turks,  404 ; 
disturbances  in  Baroda,  ii,  394 ; 
and  Madras,  i,  404;  epidemics, 
famine,  and  cyclone,  404,  405; 
Sunday-schools,  405, 406;  changes 
of  twenty  years,  ii,  890 ;  reoep- 
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tion  of  the  chiefB,  the  Khan 
of  Kelat,  391  *  decentralization 
scheme,  391 ;  depreciation  of  sil- 
ver, 391,  892 ;  cost  and  extent  of 
the  famine,  892 ;  suflTerlngs  from, 
iii,  486;  epidemics,  ii,  893;  iv, 
494;  the  Afridis,  ii,  895^  Cal- 
cutta University,  394;  bill  for 
rc^ulatinc^  the  native  press,  iii, 
435 ;  native  armies,  436 ;  scheme 
of  public  works.  430 ;  troops  for 
Malta,  486;  Atehan  war.  487; 
reported  flight  of  Shen  All,  488 ; 
trial  of  the  Rajah  of  Pooree,  438 ; 
right  to  cede  territory  in,  488; 
occupation  of  Soootra,  488 ;  new 
Order  of  the  Indian  Empire^  488 ; 
sequels  to  the  Afghan  war  m  the 
Punjaub,  iv,  491 ;  Yakoob  Khan 
under  guard,  491 ;  events  in  Ko- 
hifltan,  491;  movements  in  At- 
ghaDistan,  492,  498 ;  measures  of 
reti'enchment,  493 ;  protection  of 
the  ryots  from  extortion,  493 ;  li- 
cense law,  493 ;  famine  in  Cash- 
mere, 494;  finances,  494;  at- 
tempted murder  of  the  viceroy, 
494 ;  outrages  of  the  hill  tribes, 
494 ;  hoBtihties  of  the  Nagas,495 ; 
v,  388;  progress  of  Christianity, 
iv,  495;  election  excitement,  v, 
888,  884;  resignation  of  Irord 
Lvtton  and  appointment  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ripbn,  384 ;  declara- 
tion of  policy  and  army  reorgan- 
ization, 884,  885 ;  expense  of  the 
Afghan  war,  886;  native  dona- 
tions, 386;  Baroda,  Travancore, 
and  Mysore,  386,  887 ;  cinchona- 
culture,  387 ;  ixjpresentative  gov- 
ernment proposed,  887 ;  over- 
population and  poveity,  388 ; 
Rumpa  insurrection,  389 ;  attempt 
on  the  viceroy,  389;  land-hliue, 
389;  Brahmo-Somaj,  389;  fann- 
ing-system,  vi,  420,  421  :  tiie 
country  restive  under  Britisn  mil- 
itary despotism,  421 ;  land  reform 
in  Bengal,  422 ;  Mysore  restored 
to  native  rule,  422;  danger  of 
outbreaks,  422;  conspiracy  in 
Kolapore,  422 ;  Brahminical  con- 
spiracies, 423 ;  protest  against 
evacuation  of  Candahar,  423 ; 
border  outbreaks,  423 ;  new  gov- 
ernor of  Madras,  428 ;  native  dis- 
turbances, vii,  415 ;  Russian  ac- 
tivity in,  415 ;  the  King  of  Bur- 
mah's  position,  416 ;  local  sclf- 
ifovernment,  viii,  441 :  the  llbert 
bill,  441 ;  the  Afghan  frontier,  ix, 
406;  settlement,  x,  497;  goat^ 
and  famines,  ix,  406 ;  snakes, 
gold,  petroleum,  tea,  406 ;  paper- 
mflnufacturc.  407  \  irrigation,  407 ; 
('alcutta  Exiiibition^  407 ;  Lord 
Ripon's  administration,  x,  494: 
Bengal  tenancy  act,  495  j  social 
reforms,  496 :  insurrection  m  Bho- 
tan,  496 ;  in  Nepaul,  427  ;  restora- 
tion of  Gwalior  to  Scindia,  497 ; 
survey  of,  395 ;  the  silver  ques- 
tion, xi,  437;  religious  riots,  438 ; 
mission  to  Thibet,  489 ;  equaliza- 
tion of  land-tax,  458 ;  e8tal>lish- 
inent  of  a  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy, xii,  382;  Indian  women, 
382;  Hyderabad,  382;  Chinese 
suzerainty  over  Indian  stntcs, 
383 ;  wheat  supply,  380 ;  na- 
tional congress,  xvii,  848;  fam- 


ine, 349 ;  opium  question,  349  ; 
Black  Mountain  tribes,  350 ;  abo- 
lition of  free  silver,  xviii,  401. 

Indiana,  State  government,  elec- 
tions, statistics,  etc.,  in  each  vol- 
ume ;  views  in,  i,  407  ;  ii,  395  ; 
the  presidential  difficulty,  i,  411 ; 
Gov.  Williams,  411 ;  constitu- 
tional amendment,  iv,  496  ;  coal- 
mining, 501  ;  building-stone, 
501;  mine  inspector,  502;  de- 
cision as  to  the  29th  of  February, 
502 ;  importation  of  ne^es,  v, 
394 ;  election  irregularities,  396  ; 
the  liquor  law,  vi,  426  ;  contracts 
by  married  women,  426 ;  dis- 
eases of  domestic  animals,  427  ; 
6|3ecial  congressional  election^ 
viii,444 ;  State  university,  xi, 440 ; 
other  State  institutions,  440, 441 ; 
progress  in  utilizing  natural  gas, 
xii,  386;  election  frauds,  386; 
population^  xv,  488;  cities  of, 
xvii,  351 ;  industries,  xviii,  405 ; 
decisions,  407. 

Indianapolis,  Capitol  at,  iii,  440 ; 
growtn  of,  xii,  122 ;  illustration, 
Uj  895 ;  water,  xix,  776. 

Indian  Messiah,  xv,  440. 

Indian  reservations,  xiii.  669  ;  xiv, 
776, 817 ;  lands  openea,  xvi,  695, 
801 ,  869 ;  xviii,  694. 

Indian  revolt  in  Bolivia,  xvii, 
62. 

Indians,  American,  missions  to,  i, 
64.  76 ;  iv,  190 ;  in  the  Black 
Hills,  i,  681 ;  cession  to  Canada 
bv  Blackfeet,  ii,  264 ;  President 
Hayes  on,  ii,  669  ;  iii,  710  ;  wars 
and  raids  of,  ii,  39 ;  iii,  28,  29, 
463,  678;  iv,  46;  v,  27,  28;  vi, 
85 ;  viii,  17 ;  numbers  killed  in 
engagements  with^  v,  26;  plan 
to  transfer  care  of,  iii,  29 ;  iv,  47  ; 
for  a  body  of  cavalry,  iii,  29  ;  for 
education  of  children,  iii,  29;  v, 
28,  649  ;  Western  reservations,  ii, 
589  ;  iv,  150  ;  v,  29, 116, 118 ;  vi, 
117,  781 ;  census  of  Penobscf»ts, 
iv,  676 ;  electionn,  vi,  524 ;  de- 
cision in  favor  of  PonotuJ,  iv,  653 ; 
the  Narragansetts,  iv,  772 ;  their 
tribal  relations  abolished,  v,  654 ; 
in  Florida,  vi^  298 ;  in  Canada, 
Vj  218 ;  Baptist  convention  of, 
viii,  52;  famine  in  Montana,  viii, 
548 ;  statistics  of,  v,  28 ;  new  policy 
toward,  v,  783  ;  troubles  in  Chili 
with,  viii,  64;  education,  viii, 
781 ;  not  citizens,  ix,  425 ;  num- 
bers and  lands  of,  x,  762,  768 ; 
disturbances,  x,  762 ;  in  Dakota, 
X,  286 ;  xii,  219 ;  relics  of  ix,  14- 
16 ;  character  of  the  Apacnci^,  xii, 
30;  education  of,  886  j  attack 
upon.  143 ;  in  New  Mexico,  645 ; 
Pueblo,  545 ;  reports  of  agents, 
777  ;  xiii,  261,  420, 509,  606, 772 ; 
xv,  21 ;  xvi,  28 ;  xvii,  746 ;  in 
Maine,  xviii,  472;  in  Oregon, 
xviii,  698 ;  in  U.  S.,  xviii,  739. 

Indian  states,  Chinese  suzerainty 
over,  xii,  883. 

Indian  Territory,  territorial  gov- 
ernment in,  iii,  28 ;  occupation 
of,  iv,  43:  opening  to  settlers 
recommended,  v,  417 ;  attempts 
of  ranchmen  to  appropriate  iaiids 
in,  x,  762. 

Indian  trappers,  of  British  Colum- 
bia, xvin,  110. 


India-rubber  manufacture,  v,  90; 
cultivation  of.  xii,  140. 

Indigo,  artificial,  vi,  428 ;  vii,  96. 

Indigo- blue,  iv,  135. 

Indigotin,  determination  ofj  x,  15«. 

Indo-China,  xiv,  844,  xvi,  814; 
xvii,  294:  xviii,  832. 

Industrial  Army,  in  Utah,  xix,  761. 

Industrial  Conierence,  xv,  786. 

Industrial  Education  Association, 
xii,  235.    See  under  Education. 

Industrial  Le^on,  xvii,  856. 

Industrial  Lnion,  International, 
xii,  649. 

Industries,  British  and  American, 
ii.  111 ;  new  appliances  for  the 
chemical,  v,  88^  statistics  of 
United  States,  vii,  600 ;  mADu- 
facturing,  xi v,  31 3.  See  r  inances 
and  Financial  Review. 

Infallibility,  i,  703;  ii^  676. 

Infanticide,  in  India,  i,  400. 

Inflexible,  the.  vii,  246,  568. 

Influenza,  epiuemics  of,  xiv,  437. 

Ingalls,  F.  T.,  obit.,  xvii,  552. 

Ingalls,  Rufus.  obit.,  xviii,  557. 

Ingalls,  J.  J.,  charge  against,  v,  419. 

Ingersoll,  Eliiiu  P..  obit.,  xii,  59i 

Ingleby,  C.  M.,  obit.,  xi,  718. 

Inglefield,  Sir  £.,  obit.,  xix,  615. 

Inglis,  David,  obit.,  ii,  582. 

Inglis,  J.  A.,  obit.,  iii^  640. 

Inglis,  John,  obit.,  xvi,  674. 

Inffraham,  D.  N.,  obit.,  xvi,  631. 

Inini  river,  xiv,  361. 

Inkennan,  monument  at,  i,  710. 

Inlaid  work,  ix,  244. 

Inlaying,  xi,  448. 

Inncss,  Geoi^e,  exhibition  of  work;* 
of,  X,  361 ;  xi,  346 ;  sketch  and 
port.,  xix,  874. 

Insrne  Criminals,  i,  597. 

Insanity  as  a  Defense  for  Crime, 
evidence  and  opinions  in  various 
trials,  vi.429;  vi,  381. 

Insanity,  plant-producing,  viii,  58i». 

Inscriptions,  ancient,  vii,  256.  ix, 
18;  xii,  17,  25;  x,  37;  xi,  :J4. 
34. 

Insects,  earliest  fossil,  ix,  637. 

Insectivorous  Plants^  iii,  444. 

Insley,  Henry  E.,  obit.,  xix,  582. 

Insolvency,  amendment  to  Con- 
necticut law,  V,  195. 

Itisurance,  Commissioners  of,  in 
Connecticut,  ii,  226 ;  Delawan- 
act  on,  iv,  307 ;  Mississippi  laws, 
iv,  686;  Missouri  laws,  iv,  642; 
assessment  companies,  vi.^  727 : 
general  statistics  for  United 
States,  vii,  424;  "graveyard" 
companies,  vii,  835 ;  dccision,xiii, 
607;  of  workingmen,  xiii,  871. 

Insurance  Legismtion,  in  New 
York,  xi.  444 :  in  Connecdcut 
445 ;  in  New  York,  xii,  562. 

Insurrections.    See  Wars,  etc 

Internal  Revenue  and  Tariff  in 
Congress,  viii.  198  ;  xv,  228. 

International  American  Confer- 
ence, xiv,  440. 

International  Arbitration,  viii,  469. 

International  Congru:^,  xiii,  87 ; 
xiv,  432. 

International  Exhibition,  xv,  598. 

International  Law,  obligation  of. 
vii,  618 ;  source  of  authority  of. 
618;  views  of  various  wnten, 
618-622 ;  beginning  of  the  sci- 
ence, 622 ;  Institute  of,  xiii,  799 ; 
xvii,  722 ;  xix,  292. 
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International  Monetary  Confer- 
ence.   See  Bimetallic  Standard. 

Interoceanic  Canal,  iv,  503;  map 
showing  routes  tributary  to,  iv, 
506.    See  also  Panama  Canal. 

Inter  -  Parliamentary  Conference, 
x\ii,  Y28. 

Interstate  Commerce  Act,  x,  206 ; 
xi,  264:  xii,  178,  890;  com- 
mercial law.  xiv.  224. 

Inuits  of  Alaska,  tlie,  v,  801. 

Inundation  in  Honan,  xiii,  157. 

Inventions,  xi,  788  ;  xii,  650.  See 
Patents. 

Investments,  English,  in  U.  S., 
xiv,  448. 

Invinoibles,  tlie,  ix,  877. 

Iodine,  from  sea- weed,  i,  97 ;  com- 
mercially produced,  v,  89. 

Iodoform,  ix,  747. 

lodol,  xi,  290. 

Iowa,  in  each  volume ;  Gov.  Kirk- 
wood,  412 ;  making  women  eligi- 
ble to  school  offices,  418 ;  declHion 
of  the  court,  415 ;  industrial  ox- 
hibitionj  415:  storms,  415;  vii, 
488;  Keokuk  Canal,  ii,  898; 
Gov.  Gear,  400 ;  socialisb*,  401 ; 
bill  to  restore  capital  punishment 
passed,  iil,  446 ;  on  defendants 
as  witne:4Be8,  446;  immigration, 
446;  jury  trials,  446;  constitu- 
tional amendment,  447 ;  tax-ex- 
emption for  tree- planting,  iv, 
518;  tramps,  516;  proposed  pro- 
hibition amendment,  v,896 ;  viii, 
445;  x,  490;  xii,  898;  boord  of 
health  and  immigrant  commis- 
sion, 396 ;  prison  rctbim,  vi,  487 ; 
driven  wells,  viii,  446;  new 
Capitol,  ix,  412 ;  decision  in  dis- 
tillery case,  xii,  898 ;  |>opulation, 
XV,  446 ;  judicial  decisions,  xviii, 
409. 

Iowa  City,  xiv,  180. 

Irnzu,  volcano,  ascent  of,  x,  898. 

Ireland,  Alexander,  obit.,  xix,  015. 

Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Que^^tion,  v, 
899 ;  nome-rulc,  i,  860  ;  obstruc- 
tion, ii,  866 ;  iii,  407  ;  murder  of 
the  Earl  of  Leitrim,  407  ;  Fenian 
prisoners  released,  407 ;  agitation, 
IV,  467;  in  Parliament,  v,  880, 
888,  888,  848  ;  vi,  358,  359,  868  ; 
help  fh>m  United  States,  vi,  358 ; 
land-league  triols,  367;  Arch- 
bishops McCabe  and  Cpoke,  867 ; 
maniresto  of  Pamell  and  others, 
869;  obstruction,  vii,  204;  co- 
ercion bills,  vii,  204;  cases  of 
Dillon  and  others,  205;  debates 
on.  vii,  864 ;  cloture,  864 ;  crimes 
bill,  vii,  366;  assassination  of 
Cavendirth  and  Burke,  vii,  866 ; 
viii,  415 :  arrears  bill,  vii,  367 ; 
"Irish  World,"  tlie,  vii,  368; 
land-scheme,  vii,  868;  Ladies^ 
Land  Leainie,  ibid. ;  arrest  of 
High-Sheriff  of  Dublin,  vii,  869; 
Hartington  imprisoned,  viii,  413 ; 
memorial  from  bishops.  417 ; 
brief  of  Leo  XIII.  698;  Maam- 
trasma  murder-trials,  ix,  876 ;  at- 

■  tack  on  the  Irish  executive,  376 ; 
Archbishop  Walsh,  x,  455 ;  land- 
commission,  xii,  836 ;  the  round 
table,  836:  the  plan  of  campaign, 
836-838 ;  O^Brien  sentenced,  839 ; 
crimes  act,  840  ;  political  crimes 
in,  viii,  414;  condition  of,  viii, 
410;  dynamiters  convicted,  416; 


brief  of  Leo  XIII  on,  viii,  693  ; 
xviii,  868.    See  Great  Britain. 

Ireland,  directory  of  the  friends  of, 
ix,  626. 

IrensuB  letters,  the,  x,  704. 

Iridescent  stoneware,  xii,  504. 

Irish  Land  Bill,  vi,  868;  purchase, 
X.458. 

Irish  Land  Commission,  xii,  386. 

Irish  members  ot  Parliament,  ob- 
struction by,  ii,  365. 

Irish  National  party ^  viii,  412. 

Iron,  new  process^  i,  622 ;  direct, 
vii,  628;  protection  of  surfaces, 
ii,  93;  iv,  134;  commerce  in,  iv, 
178;  vii,  588;  dephoephorization 
of,  V,  208 ;  vii,  680 ;  viii^  620 ; 
absorption  of  nitrogen,  vi,  99; 
statistics,  1882,  vii,  115;  sil- 
vered, X,  578:  viscosity  of,  xii, 
479;  new  method  for  removing 
rusttVom^486;  casting  upon  laoc, 
486;  Kegia  process,  ix,  471 ;  xii, 
479 :  malleable,  480 ;  xviii,  479 ; 
in  Canada,  xviii,  266 ;  in  Michi- 
gan^ xviii,  494;  in  Minnesota, 
xvih,  496.  For  alloys,  processes, 
etc.,  see  under  Metallurgy  in  the 
several  volumes. 

Iron  and  Steel,  ii,  401 ;  microscop- 
ical analysis,  vii,  582;  tax  on, 
viii,  218;  industry  in  18S6,  xi, 
446 ;  xiv,  688 ;  xv,  625 ;  xvi,  506 ; 
xvii,  439.     * 

Iron  Hall,  the,  xvii,  353. 

Iron  Manufacturers'  Convention, 
vii,  465.     See  Metallurgy. 

Ironton,  OhiOj  xviii,  161. 

Iroquois,  studies  of  the.  See  Mor- 
gan, L.  H.,  and  Smith,  E.  A. 

Irredenta,  the,  xiv,  469. 

Irrigation,  in  Western  States  and 
Territories,  iii,  72,  111;  iv,  151 ; 
viii,  78 :  ix,  104 ;  x,  683 ;  xi,  576, 
609 ;  xii,  532 ;  xix,  505,  657 ;  in 
Australia,  xii,  811 ;  xiii,  38.  291, 
601 ;  xiv,  451 ;  xv,  90 ;  xvi,  28, 
863;  decision  concerning,  xiv, 
102 ;  xvii,  772 ;  in  Arizona,  xviii, 
20 ;  in  Idaho,  895 ;  in  New  Mex- 
ico, 618 ;  xix,  626 ;  in  South  Da- 
kotaj  xix,  721 ;  in  Texas,  xix,  741. 

Irrigation,  xix,  869;  congress,  xix, 
149. 

Irvine,  Col.,  x,  126, 127. 

Irving,  A.,  xii,  108. 

Irving,  J.  B.,  obit,  ii,  582. 

Irving,  L.  T.  H.,  obit.,  xvii,  558. 

Irving,  Pierre  M.,  obit.,  i,  619. 

Irving,  Roland  D.,  x,  404;  sketch, 
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necticut law  on,  V,  195 ;  law  in 

Germany,  ix,  858. 
Joliot,  XV,  182. 
Jolly,  P.,  experiments  bv,  vii,  85  ; 

obit.,  X,  668. 
Jonas,  Carl,  x,  72. 
Jones,  Charles  C.  obit.,  xviii,  558. 
Jones,  E.  Lloyd,  observations  by, 

V,  36  ;  xii,  6*73. 
Jones,  Evan,  nominated,  xiii,  766. 
Jone:*,  Francis  C,  prize  to,  x,  867. 
Jones,  George,  obit.,  xvi,  682. 
Jones,  John  B.,  sketch,  vi,  461. 
Jones,  John  Glimcy,  obit.,  iii,  640. 
Jones,  Joseph,  discoveries  by  iii, 

820. 
Jones,  Joseph  S.,  obit.,  ii,  582. 
Jones,  Justm,  sketch,  xiv,  636. 
Jones,  Owen,  obit.,  iii,  640. 
Jones,  Rogers,  sketch,  xiv,  636. 
Jones,  Samuel,  obit.,  xvii,  553. 
Jones,  Thomas  R.,  obit.,  v,  600. 
Jones,  W.  A.,  x,  402. 
Jones,  W.  M.,  nominated,  xiii,  609. 
Jones,  William  R.,  ix,  472. 
Jonkcr  Afrikander,  x,  138. 
Joplin,  Miss.,  xvi,  157. 
Jordan,  Rowland,  ix,  474. 
Jordan  valley,  proposal  to  Hood, 

viii.  307. 
Joseph,  Chief,  ii,  40. 
Josephine,  ex-Queen  of  Sweden, 

obit.,  i,  636. 
Josh  Billinffs.    Sec  Shaw,  H.  W. 
Josstown,  Africa,  x,  121,  122. 
Joubert,  Piet,  President  of  the  Boer 

republic,  ix,  114. 
Joule,  James  P.,  sketch,  xiv^  668. 
Journalism,  improvements  in,  xi, 

638. 
Journalists,  expulsion    of  foreign, 

from  France,  xviii,  821. 
Journey  of  Death,  the,  x,  683. 


Jovanovich,  Gen.,  vii,  57,58;  obit., 
X,  662,  730. 

Jovellary,  Soler,  obit.,  xvii,  595. 

Jowett,  Benjamin,  obit.,  xviii,  581. 

Joy,  Charles  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  632. 

Joy,  E.  L.,  obit.,  xvii,  653. 

Joyce  case,  the,  ix,  877. 

Jubilee  Exhibition,  Beriin,  xi,  845. 

J u born,  Mount,  ix,  544. 

Judd,  D.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  641. 

Judd,  J.  W.,  X,  47;  xi,  45. 

Judd,  Orange,  obit.,  xvii,  654. 

Judd,  Orin  B.,  obit.,  xvii,  554. 

Judges,  investiture,  tenure,  and  re- 
moval of  ^  salaries  of,  xvi,  214. 
See  Criminal  Jurisdiction,  vii, 
179.  '        ' 

Judicature,  refonn  of,  French,  viii. 
870.  '        ' 

Judiciary  celebration,  xv,  680. 

Judson,  Ed.  Z.  C,  obit.,  xi.  686. 

Juengling,  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  687. 

Juggernaut,  temple  of,  illustration, 
ii,  892. 

JBhlke.Dr.,  x,796;  xi,  870. 

Julian  Year,  the,  vii,  872. 

Julien,  Alexis  A.,  ix,  45. 

Julio,  E.  D.  B.,  sketch,  iv,  532. 

Jumel  trial,  the,  ix,  627. 

Jumpeis,  the,  ix,  654. 

Junction  City,  Kan.,  xiv,  151. 

Juneau,  S.,  statue,  xii,  280. 

Jung,  M.  £.,  observations  by,  viii, 
526. 

Jung,  Sir  Salar,  in  England,  i,  366 ; 
obit.,  viii,  600;  xii,  382. 

Jungfleisch,  experiments  by,  viii, 
118 ;  X,  167. 

Junior  Carlton  Club-House,  explo- 
sion at,  ix,  377. 

Junker,  Dr.,  explorations  by,  ii 
830;  iii,  862;  x,  894;  xi,  371 
xu,  251.  ' 

Junker,  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  595. 

Jupiter^,  xiii,  64 ;  xv,40;  satellites 
of,  11,  44;  xviii  42;  phvsical 
condition  of,  ibid, ;  spots  on,  iv 
61;  V,  84;  vi  88 ;  viii,  22;  x\ 
50 ;  period  and  light,  v,  34 ;  its 
resemblance  to  the  sun,  ix,  60  • 
red  spot  upon,  x,  60;  fifth  satel- 
lite of,  xvu,  88,  and  xix,  50. 

Jupiter  Olympius,  temple,  xii,  21. 

Juil^,  Jeanne,  obit.,  iv,  774 

Juries,  ^and,  iii,  447;  Indiana 
law,  VI,  425;  negroes  in,  see 
Negroes. 

Jurisdiction,  disputed,  of  Greer 
County,  Texas,  xii,  760. 

Jurisprudence,  recent  works  on. 
See  Literature,  in  every  volume! 

Juste,  Theodore,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Justice  boxes,  in  Persia,  i,  660. 

Jute,   vi,  462;  cultivation  of,  iii 
682;    V,  64;   vii,  486;   ix,  787 
machine  for,  vii,  485;  illustra- 
tion, VI,  462. 

Jute  and  Jute-Butts,  viii,  458. 

Juvenile  reformatories,  xvii,  761. 

Kabru,  Mount,  ix,  544. 
Kabyles,  insurrection   of,  iv,  15- 
campaign  airainst,  xiv,  574.  * 

Kachyeus,  operations  against,  xiv, 

Kadesh,  ix,  28. 
Kadesh-Baniea,  ix,  27. 
Kaffir  revolt,  see  Caftre. 
Kahnweiler,  invention  bv,  vi,  266 
Kailas,  Mount,  iv,  400.    ' 
Kaine,  J.  S.,  obit.,  xix,  688. 
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Kalronc.  ix,  271. 

Kaiflcrfcld,  M.,  vii,  49. 

Kakar  Tribes,  the,  Ix^  7. 

KalakauA,  reign  of,  xii,  851 ;  death 
of,  XV,  415 ;  obit.,  xvi,  675. 

Kalamazoo,  xv,  133. 

Kalisch,  Isidor,  obit.,*xi,  685. 

Kalish,  Marcus  M.,  obit.,  x,  668. 

Kallocb.  I.  S.,  impeachment  of,  v, 
77;  obit.,  xii,  592. 

Kalnoky,  Count,  sketch,  vi,  463; 
X,  111. 

Kanakas,  labor  of  the,  x,  62,  68 ; 
xvii,  45. 

Kangaroo,  the  great,  illustration, 
ii,  52. 

Kanawha  River,  improvement  of, 
iii,  827. 

Kane,  Sir  R.,  obit.,  xv,  681. 

Kanitz.  F.,  ix,  28. 

Kankakee,  111.,  xviii,  162. 

Kankakee  river,  xix,  871. 

Kankakee  Survey,  the,  vii,  421. 

Kansas,  in  each  volume ;  view,  i. 
416;  Osag^  land,  i,  487  J  lead 
discovered,  ii,  416;  election  of 
Senator  Plumb,  416;  libel  cat*e 
decision^  417 ;  invasion  of  Ohcy- 
ennes,  lii,  468^  suit  of  bond- 
holders, 466;  IV,  587;  patrol 
guard  on  the  Indian  frontier,  v, 
416, 417 ;  removal  of  colored  peo- 

Sle  from  Mississippi  to,  417; 
rouo:iit8,  cattle  disease,  ana 
chinch-bugs,  v,  417 ;  vi,  463, 467 ; 
X,  514;  Oklahoma  raid,  v.  417; 
telegraph  war,  417,  418^  arivc- 
well  dispute,  418;  validity  of 
registry-law^  418 ;  title  to  seat  in 
.  legislature,  iii,  466 ;  re-election  of 
'  Senator  Ingalis,  iv,  582 ;  v,  419 : 
briberjj  charges,  582 :  question  of 
obligation  of  teVegrapn  companies 
to  produce  messages  in  court, 
538,  584 ;  prohibition  amendment 
ratmed,  v,  420;  coal-production, 
vi,  468 ;  sketch  of  G.  W.  Glick, 
vii,  447;  Senator  Plumb  re- 
elected, viii,  460 ;  sorghum  sugar 
industry,  ix,  422;  growth  and 
development,  x,  614 ;  population, 
XV,  467 ;  xvi,  401 :  mortarace 
debts,  xvi,  403;  prohibition  in, 
xviii,  428. 

Kansas  City,  Kan.,  xvii,  112. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  xi,  171 ;  water, 
xix,  776. 

Kaolin,  discovery  of,  viii,  641,  642. 

Kaposi,  Prof.,  ix,  272. 

Kappes,  Alfred,  xi,  846 ;  xii,  278 ; 
oDit.,  xix,  588. 

Karategrin,  state  of,  x,  2. 

Karavaleff  ministry,  the,  in  Bul- 
garia, ix,  102;  x,  102^111. 

Karcnnec  expedition,  xiv,  481. 

Kar<6.  Josepli,  obit.,  xvii,  654. 

Kiimttk,  musical  rocks  at,  x,  608. 

Karond,  maasacrcs  in,  vii,  415. 

Karr,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  681. 

Karrack,  iahmd  of,  x,  1. 

Kara,  surrender  of.  ii,  743. 

Kartseff,  Gen.  A.  P.,  i,  323. 

Kashgaria,  war  of,  with  China,  i, 
109,  776 ;  ii,  417  ;  iii,  96 ;  iv,  145. 
See  also  Turkir'tari. 

Kossai,  Prince.  Sec  John,  King  of 
Abyssinia. 

Kassai  River,  the,  x,  392. 

Kassala,  ix,  296  ;  xv,  469  ;  siege  of, 
X,  315;  taking  of,  xix,  i;  view 
of,  xix,  2. 


Kasaatkine,  N.,v,  848. 

Kasyapa,  tlie  Buddha,  x,  89. 

Katanga,  xvii,  169;  expeditions, 
xdini89. 

Katkon,  Michel  Nikipphorovich, 
obit.,  xii,  630. 

Kauffmann,  C,  obit.,  vii,  646. 

Kaufimann,  Ulrich,  ix,  543,  545. 

Kaulbars;  Gen.,  xi,  106,  110. 

Kava-kava,  xi,  291. 

Kavana^h,  Julia,  obit.,  ii,  604, 

Kavvadias,  Prof.,  observations  bv, 
ii,  82. 

Kay,  Sidney  de,  obit,  xv,  651. 

Kaye,  Sir  John  W.,  sketch,  i,  488. 

Kayser,  Dr.,  experiments  by,  x, 
588  ;  xi,  889. 

Kearney,  I>ennis,  trial  of,  v,  77. 

Kearney ^eb.,  xviii,  168. 

Keating  W.  V.,  obit.,  xix^  588. 

Keatinge,  Richard,  obit.,  i,  686. 

Kedes  (Kadesh),  ix,  28. 

Kedzie,  experiments  by,  vi,  852. 

Keegan,  W.,  obit.,  xv,  651. 

Keely,  George  W.,  obit.,  iii,  640. 

Keeley,  John  WoiTalj  xii,  407. 

Keelev  motor,  the,  xii,  407 ;  illus- 
trations, 408,  409. 

Keene,  xv,  183. 

Keene.  C.  S.,  obit.,  xvi,  675. 

Keet,  H.,  use  of  title,  1,  25. 

Keewatin,  xviii,  478  ;  xix,  457. 

Keifcr,  experiments  by,  viii,  121. 

Keil,  Ernst,  obit.,  iii,  656. 

Keil,  Prof.  M.,  ix,  475. 

Keiley,  A.  M.,  appointment  of,  to 
Italy  and  Austria^  x,  70. 

Keim'  Theodor,  obit.,  iii,  656. 

Kekuie,  theory  of,  vi,  92. 

Keller,  Father,  xii,  889. 

Keller,  Ferdinand,  obit.,  vi,  694. 

Keller,  George,  xi,  847. 

Keiley,  B.  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  682. 

Kellev,  Henry  B.,  obit.,  xix,  553. 

Keiley,  W.  D.,  obit.,  xv,  652. 

Kelliue,  xi,  291. 

Kellogg,  Alljert,  obit.,  xii,  598. 

Kellogg,  Ensign  11^  obit.,  vii,  689. 

Kellogg,  Stephen  W.,  i,  204. 

Kellogg,  William  P.,  impeach- 
ment, i,  482 ;  protest,  v,  479. 

Kelly,  Eugene,  obit.,  xix,  588. 

Kelly,  John,  obit.,  xi.  686. 

Kelly,  William,  sketch,  xiii,  641. 

Kelso,  James  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  641. 

Kelso,  Thomas,  obit.,  iii.  640. 

Kelton,  J.  C,  obit.,  xviii,  558. 

Kelung,  capture  of,  ix,  139-148. 

Kembie,  Frances  A.,  obit,  and 
port.,  xv'i"  581. 

Kembie,  W.  H.,  v,621. 

Kemen^  Mary  J.,  obit.^  xii,  593. 

Kemp,  invention  by,  vi,  265. 

Kemper,  I.  de  B.,  obit.,  i,  686. 

Kendall.  Henry-,  obit.,  xvii,  554. 

Kendrick,  II.  L,  obit.,  xvi,  682. 

Kcndrick,  J.  R.,  obit.,  xiv,  637. 

Kenia,  Mount,  ix,  347. 

Kenly,  John  R.,  obit.,  xvi,  633. 

Kenna,  John  E.,  obit.,  xviii,  558. 

Kennaway,  Sir  John,  xiii,  18. 

Kennedy,  Anthony,  obit., xvii,  554. 

Kennedy,  B.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 

Kennedy,  Hugh,  sketch,  xiii,  641. 

Kennedy,  James,  obit.,  xi,  719. 

Kennedy,  J.  C.  G.,  obit.,  xii,  593. 

Kennedy,  R.  W.,  invention  by,  xi, 
537. 

Kennedy,  W.  H^obit.,  xix,  584. 

Kennion,  John  W.,  obit.,  xi,  686. 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  .xix,  139. 


Kent,  Edward,  obit.,  ii,  583. 

Kentucky,  in  each  volume ;  vie  we 
in,  i,  489,  440 ;  ii,  420,  421 ;  viii. 
468;  Louisville  registration  act 
vetoed,  i,  438;  resources,  geo- 
logical surveys,  ii.  420 :  iii,  470  ; 
navigation  of  the  Kentucky 
River^  ii,  421 ;  strike  and  riott^, 
421 ;  lii,  473 ;  election  of  senator, 
ii,  422 ;  dx  per  cent,  rate  ot  in- 
terest adopted,  iii,  468 ;  bill  for 
re-establishment  of  the  whip- 
ping-post, 469  ;  monument  to  J. 
C.  Breckinridge,  470;  act  on 
concealed  weapons,  470 ;  crop  of 
chufas,  472;  extradition  case  in 
court,  478, 475 ;  the  State  ipfoti. 
i V,  589 ;  oontraot  system,  vi,  470 ; 
Buford  trial,  iv,  541 ;  agriculturiil 
college  founded,  v,  422;  exclu- 
sion of  negro  jurors,  424;  negro 
voters,  vii,  451 ;  prosecution  of 
lottery  advertisers,  v,  425 ;  regu- 
lators, 425 ;  lyncbing  attempt, 
vii 2  458;  southern  expoation. 
viii,  464 ;  coal-mining,  x,  616  ; 
school,  xi,  467;  tobacco  and 
liquors,  467 ;  atrocities  in  Rowan 
County,  xii,  410,  411 ;  popula- 
tion, XV,  472;  xvi,  404;  consti- 
tutional convention,  xv,  474 ; 
xviy  405;  the  new  cons^titution, 
xvii,  878 ;  local  option,  xviii,  424, 

Keotfh,  W.,  obit.,  iii,  656. 

Keokuk,  XV,  133. 

Kep,  or  Lang  Kep,  battle  at,  x.  24^ 
25  ;  attacked  by  Chinese,  27. 

Kephir,  fermented  milk,  ix,  121. 

Keppler,  Joseph^  obit.,  .xix,  584. 

Keren,  xi,  1  ;  xii,  1. 

Kcridec,  Count  de.  obit.,  iii,  656. 

Kerkapoly,  K.,  obit.,  xvii,  596. 

Kerki,  Russian  occupation,  xii,  7. 

Kermadec  islands,  annexation  of, 
by  Great  Britain,  xi,  60. 

Kernan,  Francis,  obit.,  xvii,  554. 

Kemer,  l>r.,  death  of,  xii,  217. 

Kerosene,  improved  test  for  dan- 
gerous, viu,  464;  illustrations, 
464,  465. 

Kerr,  Col.  James  K.,  obit.,  i.  619. 

Kerr,  Dr.,  experiments  by,  vi,  235*. 

Kerr,  John  B.,  obit.,  iii.  640. 

KciT.  Michael  C,  sketcli,  i,  441. 

Keranaw,  J.  B.,  obit.,  xix,  6H. 

Kesem,  x,  86. 

Keteltas,  Eugene,  obit,  i,  619. 

Ketteler,  W.  E.,  obit.,  li,  (m. 

Key,  Sir  A.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Key,  David  M.,  sketch,  ii,  422. 

Key  West,  illustration,  i,  800. 

Keyhole^uminous,  xvi,  706. 

Keyser,  Ephraim.  xi,  847. 

Keyt,  Dr.  A.  T..  ix,  656. 

Kha1¥a,  pyramid  of,  ix,  21. 

Klialifah- ben-Said,  obit.,  xv,  681. 

Kliame,  Chief,  x,  88. 

Khan  of  Khclat,  deposed,  xviii. 
404. 

Khartoum,  x,  809,  818  ;  fall  of,  ix. 
299-304;  x,  819;  xi,  810;  view«» 
of,  viii,  299 ;  ix,  289. 

Khedive,  private  debt  of  the,  i. 
245 ;  acoree  on  commission  <^»t 
inquiry,  iii,  264. 

Khcmnis  necropolis,  the,  ix,  22. 

Khcta,  the,  or  Hitrites,  ix,  28. 

Khiva,  Russian  protectorate,  x,  2. 

Khoja-Saleh,  x,  4. 

Khokan,  annexed  to  Russia,  i,  44 
775,  776 ;  discoveries,  ii.  825. 
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Ehoraaflan,  people  of,  in  favor  of 

aunexation  to  Russia,  x,  10. 
Khotan  River,  exploration  of  the, 

xii,  809. 
Khuenaten,  palace  of,  xvii,  18. 
Kidd,  J.,  invention  by,  iii,  88. 
Kidder,  D.  P.,  obit.,  xvi,  688. 
Kiddle,  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  688. 
Kiel,  naval  station  at,  ii,  279. 
Kiel,  Friedrich,  obit.,  x,  668. 
Kierulf,  impeachment  of,  ix,  751. 
Kiessling,  K.  I.,  obncrvations  by, 

X,  581,  582  ;  xi,  54. 
Kiev,  disturbance  at  the  UniveFsity 

of,  ix,  711. 
Kilnuea,  Mount,  eruption,  ix,  889. 
Kilimanijyaro,  Mount,  ix^  347,  544 ; 

X,  796 ;  station  on,  xviii,  837. 
Ktlpatrick.  Gen.    See  Peru,  Chili, 

etc.,  vi,  788. 
Ki-Lua.  battle  at.  x,  26. 
Kimball,  C.  P.,  obit.,  xvi,  688. 
Kimball,  Eugene,  obit,  vii,  689. 
Kimball,  R.  B.,  obit,  and  port., 

xvii,  555. 
Kimberley,  Earl  of,  sketch,  v,  426. 
Kimbeirjey,  South  AfHca,  x,  185. 
Kina-balu  Lake,  xii,  812. 
Kindergartens,  xii.  282 ;  tVee,  and 

vorkingman's  scliool.  New  York, 

284. 
Kindler,  Albert,  sketch,  i,  441. 
King,  Alice,  obit.,  xLk,  616. 
King,  Clarence,  explorations  by,  v, 

297  ;  X,  402,  408. 
King,  £.   A.,  inventions  bv,  iii, 

275;  iv,  889. 
King,  Francis  T..  obit.,  xvi,  688. 
King,  John  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 
King,  Joim  P.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 
King,  Louisa  W.,  obit.,  iii,  641. 
King,  K.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  652. 
King,  Richard,  i,  828 ;  obit,  686. 
King,  Rufus,  obit,  i,  619. 
King  Karl  Land,  x,  398. 
King  of  PruRsia,  power  of,  mani- 
fests, vii,  854. 
King  William's  Land,  x.  59. 
Kingdom,  J.  M.,  obit.,  i,  620. 
Kinglake,  A.  W.,  obit,  xvi,  675. 
Kingsbury,  Benj.,  obit,  xi,  687. 
King's  Daughters,  xiii,  464. 
Kingsland.  A.  C,  obit,  iii,  641. 
Kingsloy,  lienry,  sketcn,  i,  441. 
Kingsley,  W.  (j.,  viii,  311 ;  obit, 

x,  660. 
King's  Sons,  the,  xiii,  464. 
Kingston,  Canada,  view  of,  i.  284; 

XV,  184. 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  xii,  128. 
Kinipple,  W.  R.,  x,  882. 
Kinloch,  Eliza,  obit,  xii,  598. 
Kinloch,  R.  A.,  obit,  xvi,  683. 
Kinney,  Eliabeth  C,  obit,  xiv, 

637. 
Kinney,  cvplorations  by,  iv,  400. 
Kinney,  W.  B.,  obit,  v^  593. 
Kinny,  Mary  C,  obit,  ii,  583. 
Kinsella,  T.,  obit,  ix,  608. 
Kip,  W.  L,  obit,  xviii,  668. 
Kirbv,  Timothy,  obit,  i,  620. 
Kirchhoff,  Qustav  Robert,  spectro- 
scopic    observations,    vi,    242; 

sketch  and  portrait,  xii,  412. 
Kirkbride,  T.  S.,  obit,  viii,  590. 
Kirkham,  R.  W.,  obit,  xviii,  559. 
Kirkland,  Joseph,  obit,  xix,  584. 
Kirkland.  scheme  of.  ix,  682. 
Kirkwooa,  S.  J.,  sketcl),  i,  412; 

obit,  xix,  584. 
Kirsner,  L.,  obit,  i,  686. 
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Kirwan,  D.  J.,  obit,  i,  620. 
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Lawes,  explorations  of.  i,  880. 
Lawrence,  Albert  Gallatin,  obit., 

xii,  594. 
Lawrence,  Effingham,  obit  ^  iii,  641. 
Lawrence,  Eugene,  obit.,  xiXj  585. 
Lawrence,  George  A.,  obit.,  i,  687. 
Lawrence,  J.  L.  M.,  Baron,  sketch, 

iv,  548. 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  xi,  172. 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  xi.  172. 
Laiirrence,  W.  B.,  sketch,  vi,  483. 
Laws  against  Foreigners  in  Russia, 

xii,  724. 
Laws,  (Charles  A.,  obit.,  xii,  595. 
Law^s  of  War,  and  Red  Cross  Soci- 
eties, vii,  715. 
Laws,  State,  codification  of  New 
York,  iii,  615;  revision  of  Ver- 
mont,   V,    708;    compilation    of 
Michigan,  vi,  575. 
Lawson,  D.  T.,  experiments  of,  vi, 
269 ;  theory  of  boiler  explosions, 
vii,  296. 
Lawt^on,  James  A.,  obit.,  xii,  688. 
Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid ^  ix,  872. 
Lawsuits  against  United  States,  vii, 

460. 
Lay,  Henry  C,  obit.,  x,  650. 
Lay.  Mr.,  invention  by,  ii,  719. 
Lay,  O.  I.,  obit.,  xv,  652. 
I^yard,   Sir  A.  H..   x,  140,  148; 

obit,  and  port.,  xix,  616. 
Loycuck,  Thomas,  obit.,  i,  687. 
Lnymcn^s  League,  xi^  21. 
Layton,  Caleb  R.,  obit.,  xii,  595. 
Lazarus,  Emma,  obit.,  xii,  414. 
Lazarus,  J.  H.^  obit.,  xvi,  684. 
Lozeano,  Admiral  F.,  x,  138. 
Lea,  Albert,  obit.,  xvi,  685. 
Lea,  Carey,  Xj  153;  xii,  105. 
Lea,  Isaac,  obit.,  xi,  687. 
Lead  and  silver  process,  viii,  531. 
Lead- poisoning,  iv,  4 ;  viii,  116 ;  x, 

161 
Lead,  use  of,  in  prehistoric  times, 
ix,  28;  market,  481;  xviii,  484. 
See  also  under  Metallursry. 
Leadville,  growth  of,  iv,  161 ;  mines, 

vi,  118 ;  xv,  185. 
League  of  the  emperors,  xi,  391. 


LeaiTue  of  Patriots,  xiv,  885. 
Lease,  Martin,  ix,  25. 
Learning,  J.  R.,  obit.,  xvii,  566. 
Leander  McCormick  Observatory, 

vii,  41. 
Learned,  A.  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  685. 
Lease,  Mrs.,  and  Governor  of  Kan- 
sas, xix,  892. 
Leather-board,  iv,  662. 
Leavenworth,  xi,  172. 
Leavenworth,  Eliza  Warner,  obit., 

xii,  595. 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  xviii,  168. 
Lebel,  N.,  obit.,  xvi,  676. 
Lcblanc,  Louis,  obit.,  xi,  719. 
Leblond,  Desire  Mdaerie,  obit.,  xi, 

720. 
Leboeuf,  Edmond,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiii,  472. 
Le  Bon,  experiments,  viii.  116. 
Lebranc^s  process  for  carbonate  of 

soda,  xii,  108. 
Lebretou,  £.  C,  obit.,  i,  687. 
Le  Caron,  Henri,  obit.,  xix,  616. 
Leceuse,  J.  N.  A.,  obit.,  iii,  657. 
Lechesne,  xii,  483. 
Leclercq,  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 
Lcoompte,  S.  D.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  C.  M.  R.,  obit, 

xix,  617. 
Le  Conte,  John,  obit,  and  port., 

xvi,  685. 
Le  Conte,  John  L.,  obit.,  viii,  691. 
Le  Conte,  Joseph,  port.,  xvii,  20. 
Lecoq,  discovery  by,  vi,  98. 
Ledebur,  observations  of^  xi,  584. 
Lederer,  Joachim,  obit.,  i,  687. 
Leilochowskl,  Cardinal,  ix,  856. 
Letlochowski,  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 
Lee,  Alfred,  obit.,  xii,  595. 
Lee,  Charles  T.,  x,  156. 
Lee,  Henry,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 
Lcc,  John  I).,  obit,  ii,  583. 
Lee,  Mary  W.,  obit.,  xviii,  560. 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  estate  of,  vii,  460; 
monument  to,  i,  802 ;  x,  427, 429 ; 
indictment,  481. 
Lee,  S.  8.,  obit.,  xvii,  556. 
Lee,  W.  H.  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  685. 
Lee,  William  R.,  obit.,  xvi,  686. 
Leeds,  experiments,  viii.  111. 
Leeward  Islands,  the,  xii,  801 ;  xiv, 

408 ;  xvi,  868 ;  xvii^  798. 
Le  Faure,  A.,  obit.,  vi,  695. 
Lefebre,  Jules,  x,  868 ;  xii,  276. 
Lefebre-Dunm^.  obit.,  ii,  605. 
Lefferts,  Col.  Marshall,  obit.,  i,  620. 
Lc  F16,  A.  E.  C,  obit.,  xii,  688. 
Lcfranc,  experiments  by,  viii,  118. 
Lcthmc,  P.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  606. 
Lefroy,  E.  C,  obity  xvi,  676. 
Lcgajfneur,  H.  M.  F..  obit,  i,  688. 
Legal  Tender.  United  States  notes 
as,  iv,  867 ;  legality  of  their  issue, 
iv,  885 ;  during  the  rebellion,  vii, 
899 ;  acts  on,  viii,  471. 
Lc  Gcndrc,  L^onoe,  obit,  xviii, 582, 
Lcger,  M.,  ix,  478. 
Leg^ett,  Francis  A.,  obit.,  i,  620. 
Legislative    Assemblies,   Creation 
and  Disciplinarj-  Power  of.    See 
Disciplinary  Power,  vii,  194. 
Legislative  authority,  contempt  of, 

X,  261. 
Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judi- 
cial Appropriation  Bill,  iv,  234- 
249;  in  extra  session,  274-288; 
President's  veto,  iv,  2S9; 
amended  bill,  291,  292;  judicial 
npproprirtion  bill,  292;  vetoed, 
294. 


Lehmann  Pasha,  obit,  ii,  606. 
Leidv,  J.,  obit  and  port.,  xvi,  686. 
Leigh,  Egerton,  obit.,  688. 
Leighton,  Sir  Frederick,  x,  809; 

xi,  344,  346;  xii,  276. 
Leinster,  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Duke 

of,  obit,  xviii,  582. 
Leitrim,  Earl  of,  murder  of,  iii,  406. 
Leland,  Henry,  obit,  ii,  583. 
Leland,  George  8.,  obit,  vii,  689. 
Leleiohoku.  W.  P.,  obit,  ii,  605. 
Lemaire,  Philippe,  obit,  v,  600. 
Lemaire,  Pierre  A.,  obit.,  xii,  638. 
Lemaltre,  Frederic,  sketch,  i,  448. 
Lemnos,  inscriptions  in,  xi,  84. 
Lemoinne^  J.,  obit,  xvii,  597. 
Lemon-juice,  antipyretic,  ix,  271. 
Lena  Delta,  the,  be,  848. 
l^ndenfeld.  Dr.  von,  ix,  645. 
Lennox,  Lord,  obit,  ii,  605. 
Lenoimant,  F.,  obit,  viii,  601. 
Lenox,  James,  sketch,  v,  426. 
Lenox,  Samuel,  obit.,  i,  620. 
Lenox  Library,  v,  427. 
Lenstr6m,  experiments,  viii,  29. 
Lent,  Lewis  B.,  obit,  xii,  596. 
Lenz,  Oscar,  explorations   by,   v, 
293;  vi,  827;  vin,  886;  cUissiil- 
cation  of  tribes  by,  ii,  884 ;  ix, 
895.  '      ' 

Leo  Xtll,  elected,  iii.  782 ;  encycli- 
cals, iii,  788;    vii,  728;  corre- 
spondence  with    German    Em- 
peror, vii,  725 ;  arbitration  by,  x, 
144.    See  also  Pecci  and  Papacy  ; 
sketch  and  port.,  xiv.  488. 
Leo,  Heinrich,  obit,  iijf.  657. 
Leonard,  J.  E.,  obit,  iii,  641. 
Leonard,  W.  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  687. 
Leopold  I,  statue  of,  v,  66. 
Leopold  11,    African   expeditions 
due  to,  V,  295 ;  ix,  80,  166,  167 ; 
x^  192,  892;  silver  wedding  bf, 
iii,  56 ;  iv,  76. 
Leopold,  Prince,  marriage  of,  vii, 

369;  obit,  ix,  618. 
Lepage,  Bastien,  obit,  ix,  618 ;  sale 

of  works  of,  X,  864. 
Lepanto,  the,  illustration,  vii,  674. 
Lepdre,  E.  C.  P.,  sketch,  iv,  886. 
Lepers,  mission  to,  xiv,  260. 
Le  Plongcon,  Auguatus,  explora- 
tions of,  V,  298;  xi,  24. 
Leprosy,  m  Colombia,  xii,  140. 
Lepsius,  K.  R.,  obit,  ix.  618;  his 
theory  of  the  pyramids,  ix,  21 ; 
X,  86,  86. 
Lequesne,  E.  L.,  obit,  xii,  638. 
Lerav,  F.  X.,  obit.,  xii,  596. 
Lerdo,  President,  defeated,  ii,  512. 
LerothodL  chief,  x,  85. 
Le  Roy,  W.  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Le  Royer^  M.,  x,  876. 
Leschjanin,  Gen.,  x,  728,  729. 
Lesley,  J.  P.,  ix,  44 :  x,  45. 
Leslie,  Frank,  sketch,  v,  427. 
Leslie,  T.  E.  C,  obit,  vii,  646. 
Lesquereux,  Leo,  sketch  and  port., 

xiv,  498. 
Lessar,  M.,  x,  6,  7, 16,  17. 
Lesseps,  F.  do,  vi,  714;  viii,  807, 
308;  X,  178;  sketch  and  port., 
xix,  402  •  residence  of,  xix,  403. 
Lossing,  Karl  F.,  obit.,  v,  600. 
Lester,  C.  E.,  obit.,  xv,  652. 
Lester,  George,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Letcher,  John,  obit,  ix,  608. 
Letellier  de  St.  Just,  L.,  sketch, 

vi,  485. 
Letellier- Valaz4.  sketch,  i,  444. 
Letheby,  II.,  obit.,  i,  6:J8. 
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Letransre,  zinc  process  of,  vii,  r>3*2. 

Lctflie,  chief,  vi,  85;  x,  84. 

Letters,  opening  of,  decision  con- 
oemmg,  iii,  809 ;  immediate  do- 
livery,  X,  251 ;  postage  on,  252. 

Leuclitenbei'g,  Duke,  obit.,  ii,  605. 

Levee  Convention,  a,  viii,  495. 

Levees,  iriii,  500;  xiv,  512;  xv, 
609. 

Levee  System,  the,  v,  582. 

Loven,  Earl  of,  obit.,  i.  fi3J<. 

Lcverich,  C.  P.,  obit.,  i,  620 

Levcridge,  John,  obit.,  xi,  688. 

Leverrier,  U.  J.  J.,  obit.,  li,  605; 
xi,689. 

Le  Vert,  Octavia  W.,  obit.,  ii,  588. 

Levi,  Leone,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Levy,  Caimann,  obit.,  xvi,  676. 

I>evy.  Joseph  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Lewal,  Qeneral,  x,  25. 

Lewald,  Fanny,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 

Lowes,  George  H..  obit.,  iii,  658. 

Lewin,  invention  by,  x,  845. 

Lewis,  Dio,  obit,  xi.  688. 

Lewis,  Estella  A.,  sketch,  v,  429. 

Lewis,  E.  P.  C,  obit.,  xvii,  556. 

Lewis,  Edward,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 

Lewis,  Harriet,  obit.,  iii,  641. 

Lewis,  H.  C,  researches  of,  vi,  19 ; 
sketch,  xiii,  648. 

Lewis,  Ida,  v,  455. 

Lewis,  John  F.,  sketch,  i^  444. 

Lewis,  J.  L.,  will  case,  xiii,  875. 

Lewis,  Tavler,  sketchy  ii,  482. 

Lewis,  Wmslow,  lantern,  v,  444. 

Lcwiston,  Idaho,  xvi,  158. 

Lewiston.  Me.,  xiv,  152. 

Le^thJwraite,  J.,  invention,  ix,  471. 

Lcxinston.  Ky..  College  of  Aits  at, 
illustration,  ii,  421 ;  xiv,  152. 

Lexington,  Mass.,  monument  at, 
illustration,  ii,  487. 

Jjexinglon,  Va.,  Washington  and 
Lee  University  at,  illustration,  li, 
761. 

Lcxow  Committee,  xix,  587. 

I^y,  W.  Clement,  xi,  548. 

L'Hote,  X.  154. 

Libboy,  Artemas,  obit.,  xix,  585. 

Libbey.  Prof.,  xi,  881. 

Liberation  Society,  xi,  17 ;  xiv,  12; 
XV,  12;  xvi,  10;  xvii,  8;  xviii, 
12 ;  xix,  10. 

Liberia,  i,  9 ;  v,  429  \  viii,  387 ;  xix, 
404 ;  schools  in  j  xii,  41 6 ;  slavery 
and  polygamy  in,  417 ;  coloniza- 
tion. 417 ;  inducements  to  emi- 
gration, 417;  coflfee-culture  in, 
417 ;  xvii,  874. 

Liberty,  statue  of,  xi,  828, 649. 

Librarians,  convention  of,  xi.  476. 

Libraries,  the  vice-regal,  in  Egypt, 
i,  247 ;  the  Corvina,  ii,  879 ;  dis- 
covered at  Sippara,  vii,  262 ;  free 
circulating,  XI,  649;  township,  in 
Wis.,  xviii,  758. 

Library  Economy  and  Statistics, 
xi,  474 ;  catalogues,  classification, 
selection  of  books,  buildings,  476 ; 
legislation  concerning^  in  the  va- 
rious States  and  torntories,  xii, 
418;  incorporation  of  company, 
418;  progress  of,  xviii,  426. 

Libyan  Desert,  journey  in  the,  xii 
304. 

License  question,  the,  viii,  668.   See 

also  Temperance. 
Licensing  system,  Gothenburg,  xv, 

790. 
Lichens,  iii,  476 ;  ix,  94. 
Lichtenfels,  T.  P.,  obit.,  ii,  605. 


Lick,  Jr^roes,  sketch,  i,  444. 

Lick  Observatory,  v,  86 ;  viii,  28 ; 
ix,  46;  x,'64;  xi,  57;  xii,  39; 
xiii,  47,  48,  61. 

Licona  River,  discovery  of,  iv,  401. 

Liddon,  H.  P.,  obit.^xv,  682. 

Lidgiwidgi  Tancanmni.  See  Lalla 
Kookh. 

Lidv.  C.  M.,  experiments,  iv,  186. 

Lieoermann,  invention,  viii,  465. 

Liebig,  F.,  ix,  278,  808;  xii,  101. 

Liebknecht,  Herr,  imprisonment 
of,  X,  418. 

Liebreich,  Prof.,  xii,  670. 

Lie bschutz,  Morton,  x,  154. 

Liep-Bril,  J.  J.,  obit.,  xi,  720. 

Life-Saving  Service.  United  States 
iii,  749;  illustrations,  759-766; 
i,  692-694. 

Light,  sound  produced  bv,  appa- 
ratus showing,  illustration,  vi, 
788;  xiv,  694;  xvi,  729;  xviii, 
618;  comparisons,  xviii,  45  ;  xix, 
568. 

Lighifoot,  J.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 

Light-house  establishment,  the 
United  States,  v,  480;  illustra- 
tions, 488-446. 

Lif^ht-houses,  Tillamook,  illustra- 
tion, V,  448 ;  Fowey  Rocks,  illus- 
tratioD,  489;  screw-pile^  in 
Hampton  Roads,  488;  Paris  Is- 
land and  St.  Augustine,  illustra 
tion,  440;  Spectacle  Reef,  442; 
Eddystone;  see  Eddystone;  in 
Chill,  xi,  161 ;  in  Cojunto,  Nic- 
aragua, 658. 

Light-house,  steam-tender,  illus- 
tration, V,  468. 

Lightning,  effects  of,  on  species  of 
trees,  i.  250;  AragoVs  classifica- 
tion, xii,  492;  lightning-balls, 
492;  globular,  494;  extent  of 
flash,  494 ;  conditions  of  danger 
fVom,  494 ;  statistics  of  damage 
from,  494;  lightning-rods,  xvi, 
788. 

Light-ship,  illustration,  v,  450. 

Ligne,  Prince  de,  obit.,  v,  601. 

Li-Hung-Chang,  x,  29,  174 ;  xviii, 

Likwa,  or  Ilikwa,  Lake,  v,  297. 

Lilienber^,  N.,  x,  580. 

Lima,  earthquake  at,  ix,  649. 

Lima,  Ohio,  xvi,  159. 

Limalrac,  J.  dc,  obit.,  i,  638. 

Limbang,  xv,  404. 

Limnatder  de  Nieuwenhove,  Baron, 

obit,  xvii,  697. 
Limousin,  Madame,  xii,  294. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  statue  of,  xii, 

280;  obit.,  xv,  652. 
Lincoln,  Mair  T.,  obit.,  vii,  689. 
Lincoln,   Neb.,  xiii,   166 ;    water, 

xix,  776. 
Lincoln,  Robert   T.,  sketch    and 

portrait,  vii,  808. 
Lincoln,  Roman  relics  at,  ix,  22. 
Lincoln,  T.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Lind,  Bertha,  ix,  865. 
Lind,  Jenny,  sketch,  xii,  420. 
Lindblad,  A.  F.,  obit.,  iii,  658. 
Linderman,  H.  R.,  sketch,  iv,  543. 
Lindsay,  David,    exploration   b} , 

in  Australia,  xii,  811. 
Lindsay,  J.  W.  S.,  obit.,  ii,  605. 
Lindsay,  Thomas  N.,  obit.,  ii,  5^4. 
Lindstrom,  Gustav,  ix,  686. 
Line  guide,  fishing  rod,  xvi,  710. 
Linen,  George,  sketchy  xiii,  648. 
Linsly,  Jared,  obit,  xii,  596. 


Lippe,  Adolph,  sketch,  xiii,  643. 
Lippinoott,  J.  B.,  obit,  xi,  688. 
Lippitt,  H.,  i,  700;  obit,  xvi,  687. 
Lippman,  experiments,  viii.  111. 
Lipscy,  A.  H.,  invention  by,  viii, 

381. 
liquefaction  of  Gases,  ix,  434. 
Liquidation  law,  in  Egypt,  ix,  285. 

291. 
Liquids,  evaporation  of.  xi,  439; 

xiv,  692;  xvi,  726;  xviii,  617. 
Liquor  laws,  in  Virginia,  ii,  758: 

the   Moffett   Renter,'  759;   in 

Ohio,  xii,  648 ;  m  Sweden  and 

Norway,  xix,  734.  ' 
Liquor  li($cnses,  xix,  740. 
Liquor  question.    See  Tcniperan^- 

and  Prohibition. 
Lisbon,  view  of,  illustration,  i,  64>5. 
Lisgar,  Baron,  sketch,  i,  444. 
Lista,  Ramon,  exploration  by,  xii. 

815. 
Lister,  Dr.,  ix,  746. 
Liszt,  F.,  obit  and  port,  xi,  478. 
Litchfield,  E.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  6S^. 
Literary  Congress,  iii,  814 ;  x,  T4«. 
Litenoy  Propertjr,  xii,  140.  ' 
Literature,  American,  British,  and 

Continental,  in  every   volume; 

Japanese,    in    1894,    xix,    440; 

Spanish- American,  in  18M,  xLx. 

Lithium,  discoveries  of,  iv,  419. 

Lithofracl<)ur.  x.  845. 

Lithotrity,  viii,  762. 

Litolff,  H.,  obit,  xvi,  676. 

Little,  E.  T.,  X,  862. 

Little.  James  L.,  obit,  x,  661. 

Littlefteld,    Alfred   H.,    vi,   789: 

obit,  xviii,  660. 
Littlefleld,  D.  M.,  obit,  xvi,  637. 
Littlejohn,  DeW.  C,   obit,  xvii. 

556. 
Little  Popo,  ix,  866. 
Little  Rock,  view  of  capitol  at. 

ii,  87 ;  XV,  185. 
Littrow,  K.  L.  von,  obit,  ii,  605. 
Liver,   operations   on,   viii,  751 : 

nen'es  m  the,  ix,  664. 
Liveiyidge,  A.,  investigation  b}, 

vi,  97,  98. 
Livron,  C,  experiments,  vi,  751. 
Li- Yung-Choi,  or  Li-lung-Tsai, 

revolt  led  by,  iii,  101 ;  iv,  148. 
Llewellyn  Park,  N.  J.,  xviii,  16J». 
Lloyd,  *C.,  ix,  283, 286, 286 ;  x,  4o:.. 
Lloyd,  D.  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  63t^. 
Lloyd,  E.,  obit,  xv,  688. 
Loan  associations,  .xiii,  245. 
Loa  viaduct,  xiv,  292. 
Lobbying,  in  Geoi^a,  iv.  421. 
Local-govemmcnt  act,  xiii.  3^9. 
Local  option.  See  articles  on  Stati'>. 
Loch,  Sir  H.  B.,  ix,  67.' 
Lock  Prisso,  X,  121,  122. 
Locke,  David  K..  sketch,  xiii,  645, 
Locke,  F.  T.,  obit,  xviii,  560. 
Locke,  J.  II.,  obit,  xvii,  556. 
Locker,  A.  E.,  obit,  xviii,  682. 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  xiv,  148. 
J^ockroy,  M.,  xi,  854. 
Lock  wood.  Cape,  ix,  36. 
Lock  wood,  discovery  by.  ii.  325. 
Lockwood,  F.  F.,  obit.,  ij  620, 
Lockwood,  8.,  obit,  xviii,  560. 
Lo<'k wood,  Samuel,  obit,  xix,  586. 
Lockver,  J.  N.,  obscrvaHons  by, 

iii,'35 :  iv,  138 ;  vi,  248 ;  vii,  8J, 

87 ;  viii,  526.  528. 
Locomotive,  first,  built  in  Amer- 
ica, see    Cooper,  i,  212;   com- 
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prc8sed-air,  i,478;  illustrations, 
478,  479 ;  vi,  512  \  with  duplex 
drivinjj- wheels,  vi,  511 ;  Fon- 
taine, illustration,  vi,  511;  en- 
fdneers'  licenses,  xiii,  9 ;  electric, 
xviii,  281. 

Lodge,  at  North  Eoston,  illustra- 
tion, xii,  868. 

Lodge,  J.  0.,  ix,  46. 

Lodygiiine,  invention  by.  iii,  275. 

Loew,  discovery  by,  vi,  99. 

Loew,  Charles  £.,  obit.,  xi,  088. 

Loewe,  Ludwig,  obit.,  xi,  720. 

Loewy,  Dr..  xii,  85,  876. 

Loftus,  Lopo,  iv.  56 :  ix,  58. 

Logan,  G.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 

Loffau,  John  Alexander,  sketch « v, 
477;  obit,  and  steel  plate  por- 
trait, xi,  504. 

Logan.  Stephen  J.,  obit.,  v,  598. 

Logansport,  xv,  186. 

Log-rolling,  iv,  718. 

L<>be,  Emil,  obit.,  1,  638. 

Lomakin,  Ocn.,  iv,  776. 

Loro^nie,  L.  L.  de,  obit.,  iii.  658. 

London  and  its  environs,  map  of, 
ii,  860 ;  illuBtrations :  Trafalgar 
Sauare,  861;  St.  Paul's,  862; 
Westminster  Abbey,  863;  the 
Tower,  864 ;  Buckingham  palace, 
366 ;  Albert  memorial,  867. 

Ijondon,  Canada,  xv,  186. 

Long  and  Rook  islands,  x.  681. 

Long,  A.  L..  obit.,  xvi,  687. 

Long,  Charles  C,  sketch,  iii,  498. 

Long,  Edwin,  x,  860;  xi,  845; 
obit.,  xvi,  676. 

Long,  John  D.,  sketch,  v,  601. 

Longevity,  ix.  568. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth, 
sketch,  vii,  478 :  portrait,  vi,  485. 

l^ngfellow,  S.,  obit.,  xvii,  557. 

Lon<^an.  William,  obit.,  ii,  606. 

LonJay.  Dick  de,  obit.,  xviii,  528. 

Lont«aale,  Earl  of,  sketch,  i,  480 ; 
collection  of  pictures  of,  xii,  278. 

Loochoo  IslanoR,  claimed  by  China 
and  Japan,  iv,  147,  529 ;  v,  418. 

Look  Tin  Sing,  case  of,  iXj  427. 

Loom^  poHitive-motion,  vu,  479. 

Looniis,  Elias,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 

Looms,  carpet,  viii,  94. 

Loon  Lake,  engagement  at,  x,  129. 

Lopez,  A.,  Marquis  of  Comillas, 
oDit.,  viii,  601. 

liopez,  P.  M.,  obit.,  ii^  584. 

Lord,  Jarvis,  obit.,  xii,  596. 

Lord,  John,  obit.,  xix,  586. 

Lord,  Rev.  John  C.,  obit.,  ii.  584. 

Lord,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiv,  689. 

Lore,  Charles  B.,  skctcli,  vii,  189. 

Lorencez,  C.  L.,  Comte  de,  obit., 
xvii,  597. 

Lorillard,  Pierre,  x.  391 . 

Loring,  E.  G. .  sketch,  xiii,  644. 

Loi^ng,  G.  B.,  obit.,  xvi,  637. 

Loring  Pasba,  William  Wing,  i,  8 ; 
obit,  and  portrait,  xi,  506. 

T-.oris-Melikoff,  Gen.,  sketch,  ii, 
455 ;  attempt  on  life,  v,  663 ;  let- 
ter to,  from  Nihilists,  664. 

Lome,  Marquis  of,  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  iii.  12,  246. 

Lorquet,  L.  M.  P.,  sketch,  i,  480. 

Lorson,  King,  ix,  865. 

Los  Angeles,  Cnl.,  xi,  172 ;  xii,  123 ; 
water,  xix,  776. 

Lossing,  B.  J.,  obit.j  xvi,  637. 

Lothrop,  Daniel,  obit.,  xvii,  557. 

Lothrop,  Samuel  K.j  obit.,  xi,  689. 

Lott,  J.  A.,  obit.,  iii,  641. 


Lotteries  in  Kentucky,  v,  426; 
xviii,  425 ;  State  and  private,  in 
Germany,  x,  417 ;  in  Mexico,  x, 
589 ;  in  Brazil,  xii,  71 ;  xv,  288, 
507 ;  in  Loui^^iana,  xviii,  404. 

Lottery  amendment,  xvi,  444. 

Lottimer,  William,  obit.,  i,  620. 

Lot- vases,  xiii,  26. 

Lotze,  H.,  obit.,  vi,  695. 

Lough,  J.  G..  sketch,  i,  481. 

Loughlin,  Jonn,  obit.,  xvi,  638. 

Loughridge,  W.,  obit.,  xiv,  689. 

Louis  IV,  of  Hesse,  ii,  852. 

Louisiad  Islands,  x,  681. 

Louisiana,  in  eacn  volume ;  views, 
i,  488;  constitutional  amend- 
ments, 1,  481 ;  removal  of  Judge 
Hawkins,  481,  482 ;  misappro- 
priation, 482;  question  of  im- 
peachment of  Gov.  Kellogg,  482, 
488.  484;  asserted  violence,  in- 
timidation, etc.,  485,  486;  ad- 
dress of  Nicholls,  491 ;  of  clergy- 
men, 491 ;  rival  legislatures,  and 
govei-nors,  498;  Dubuclet  con- 
firmed, 498,  494;  decision  of 
electoral  commission  ii,  208 ;  the 
two  governments,  ii,  465-465; 
Senator  Spofford  elected,  466; 
immigration,  467 ;  cai^e  of  J.  C. 
Moncure,  467 ;  constitutional  con- 
vention, iii,  561 ;  reorganization 
under  the  new  constitution,  v, 
478;  constitution  of  1879,  vii, 
483 ;  suit  of  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, V,  479,  480 ;  vi.  516 ;  of 
New  York,  vi,  616 ;  viii,  498 ;  la- 
bor riots,  and  strikes,  v,  482 ;  xix, 
448;  vi,  516;  colored  university, 
v,484;  other  schools,  vii,  481, 482, 
484,  485;  financial  embarrass- 
ment of  New  Orleans,  vi,  517 ; 
culture  of  Perique  tobacco  aban- 
doned, and  new  products  intro- 
duced, 517,  518 ;  jetties  and  rail- 
roads, 518;  vii,  486,  486;  over- 
flows, vii,  480;  ix,  458,  465; 
sugar,  jute,  rice,  viii,  485,  496 ; 
canal  improvement,  ix,  465; 
Stiite  lands,  viii,  495;  levees, 
495;  cotton  trade;  ix,  456;  Pe- 
tite Anse  or  Salt  Inland,  x,  549 ; 
iron  discovered,  549;  New  Or- 
leans committee  of  one  hundred, 
649;  Tulane  University,  549; 
Sunday  law,  xi,  509;  ten-hour 
law,  xii,  444;  sugar-planters^  as- 
B<^iciation,  444;  population,  xv, 
505 ;  xvi,  443 ;  State  lottery,  xv," 
507;  xvi,  444;  xviii,  464;  Con- 
.^ititutional  commission,  xviii,  465. 

Louis  Philippe,  xi,  481. 

LouisvillCj  Ky.,  groAvth,  xi,  172; 
illustrations^  bridge  at,  i,  489; 
City  Hall,  li,  420;  exposition 
building,  viii,  463;  water,  xix, 
776. 

Lourdes,  basilica  of,  i,  705. 

LoureuQo  Marques,  xix,  107. 

Loutin,  M.,  invention  b;^,  iii,  271. 

Louvain,  reformatoryj  viii,  497. 

Louvre,  court  of  the,  iii,  844. 

Love,  J.  M.,  obit.,  xvi,  638. 

Lovell,  Mansfield,  obit,  ix,  608. 

Levering,  J.,  obit.,  xvii,  657. 

Low,  Aoiel  A.,  obit.,  xviii,  560. 

Low,  Frederick  F.,  obit.,  xix,  686. 

Low,  John  G.,  ix^  248. 

Lowder,  observations  by,  vii,  89. 

Lowe,  Vii^couut,  obit.,  xvii,  597. 

Lowe,  water-gas  process,  viii,  274. 


Lowell,  Mass.,  growth  of,  xi,  173; 
xix.  776. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  ii,  467  ; 
sketch  and  port.,  xvi,  446. 

Lowell,  R.  T.  S.,  obit.,  xvi,  688. 

Lowenstein,  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  655. 

Lower  Calilbrnia,  Americans  in, 
xii,  603. 

L0W17,  Robert,  vi,  600. 

Loyal  Legion,  the,  xii,  446;  badge 
of,  829. 

Lovola,  Ignatius,  anniversarv,  v, 
678. 

Loz^re,  xi,  379. 

Lozier,  Cleincnce  Sophia,  xiii,  501. 

Lualaba  River,  the,  ii,  331 ;  iii, 
868,  864. 

Lubbock,  Lady,  obit.,  iv,  700. 

Lubke,  W.  von,  obit.,  xviii,  682. 

Lucan,  G.  C.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Lucas,  C,  obit.,  xv,  683. 

Lucas,  Louis  A.,  i,  822. 

Luce,  A.  S.,  obit.,  xvii,  598. 

Luchsinger,  Prof.,  ix,  658. 

Lucius^  R.,  sketch,  iv,  740. 

Ludeking,  Charles,  xii,  679. 

Luder,  M.,  invention  by,  ix,  737. 

LGderitz.  F.  A.,  ix,  362,  368;  x. 
187 ;  xii,  306. 

Ludington,  H.,  xvi,  639. 

Ludlow,  N.  M.,  obit.,  xi,  689. 

Ludlow,  W.,  expedition,  x,  402. 

Ludwig  II,  of  Buvai'ia,  sketch,  xi, 
511. 

Ludwig  III,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse, 
obit.,  ii,  606. 

Ludwig,  IV,  obit.,  xvii,  698. 

Ludwii;,  Dr.,  experiments,  x,  694. 

Luh  Vinh  Phuoc,  x,  27. 

Luis  I,  sketch,  xiv,  665. 

Luitpold,  Prince,  xi.  392. 

Luiz  I,  of  Portugal,  iii,  690. 

Lukjanon,  Dr.,  experiments  by, 
xii,  674. 

Lull,  Edward  P.,  obit.,  xii,  597. 

Lumber-flumes,  xv,  286. 

Lumber,  in  Alabama,  xviii.  7 ;  in 
Arizona,  21;  in  British  Colum- 
bia, 107 ;  in  Louisiana,  468 :  in 
Minn.,  496 ;  in  Mo.,  499 ;  in 
Oregon,  697:  in  Washington, 
755. 

Luminals,  Evariste,  x,  358. 

Lumsden,  Sir  Peter,  ix,  6 ;  x,  4,  5, 
6,  8,  16. 

Luna,  Juan,  xi,  343. 

Lunacy,  the  Lyman  case,  ix,  676. 

Lunatic  asylums,  commitments  to, 
in  Illinois,  iv,  479. 

Lunge,  G.,  experiments  by,  vi,  94. 

Lung-Plague  of  Cattle,  vii,  486. 

Lungs,  operations  on  the,  ix,  748 ; 
x,  742. 

Lunt,  George,  obit.,  x.  651. 

Lupton  Bey,  discovcrv  by,  viii, 
386;  X,  894;  death  of,  xiii,  298; 
sketch,  665. 

Lupton,  N.  T.,  obit.,  xviii^561. 

Lushington,  Sir  S.,  obit.,  ii,  606. 

Luther  Quadriccntennial,  viii,  498 ; 
statue  in  Eisleben,  501. 

Luther,  Prof.,  discovery  by,  ii,  44. 

Lutherans,  in  each  volume ;  pulpit 
and  altar  fellowships,  discus- 
sion of  the  '*  Galesburg  rule,"  i, 
471;  ii,  496;  iv,  574;  vi,  521; 
Free  Diet,  i,  472 ;  iii,  507 ;  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  witie's  sis- 
ter, iii,  506 ;  division  on  doctrine 
ot'predciitination,  vi,  521 ;  move- 
ment for  institution  of  bishops. 
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viii,  605;  church  Rtandards,  ix, 
458;  order  of  service,  x,  652; 
xi,  516;  uDion  in  the  south,  x, 
558;  xi.  614;  ^fts  to  Phila- 
delphia hospital,  xii,  448:  Muh- 
lenberg centenary,  xii,  450 ;  xiii, 
602;  xiv,  519;  xv,  509;  xvi, 
465 ;  xvii,  426. 

Lntz,  Baron,  obit.,  xv,  683. 

Lutz,  Dr.  von.,  xi,  892. 

Luxemburg,  xiv,  682;  xv,  687. 

Luxor,  temple  or^  x,  32. 

Lyall,  J.,  invention  by,  vli^  479. 

Lyoosura,  sculptures  nt,  xvi,  19. 

Lyle,  invention  by,  iii,  754,  762. 

Lyman,  C.  8.,  obit.,  xv,  658. 

Lyman,  David  B.,  obit.,  ix,  608. 

Lyman,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  658. 

Lyman  lunacy  case,  ix,  676. 

Lyman,  Samuel  P.,  obit.,  i,  620. 

Lyman,  T.  B..  obit,  xviii.  661. 

Lynch,  Patricio,  obit.,  xi,  720. 

Lynch,  P.,  vi,  735,  789;  viii,  64. 

Lynch.  P.  W.,  sketch,  vii,  491. 

Lvnohburff,  flrrowth  of,  xii,  124. 

Lyndon,  P.  F.,  obit.,  iii,  641. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  growth  of,  xi,  173. 

Lynne,  T.  A.,  obit.,  xv,  658. 

Lyons,  illustration,  iii,  346. 

Lyons,  Iowa,  xvii,  114. 

Lyons,  Rev.  J.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  684. 

Lyons,  Lord,  sketch  and  port.,  xii, 
450.  t--     1      ' 

Lynn.  Mass.,  water,  xix,  776. 

Lyre-bird,  illustration,  ii,  52. 

Lyttleton,  Baron,  sketch,  i.  498. 

Lytton,  Lord,  sketch,  i,  406; 
Viceroy  of  India,  i,  44,  402;  at- 
tempt on  the  lire  of,  iv,  494; 
V,  889 ;  resignation  of,  v,  884 ; 
sketch  and  port.,  xvi,  470. 

Maamtnisna  murder«,  the,  ix,  876 ; 

X.  461. 
Mabery,  C.  F.,  experiments  bv,  x, 

578 ;  xi,  535. 
MacAdam's  Fins,  ill.,  xi,  471. 
McAllister,  Julian,  obit.,  xii,  598. 
McAllister,  K.,  obit.,  xvi,  639. 
McAllister,  W.  K.,  obit.,  xiii,  644. 
Mc Alpine,  W.  J.,  obit.,  xv,  653. 
Macao,  claim  on,  by  China,  v,  108 ; 

illustration,  108. 
Mncauley,  Daniel,  obit.,  xix,  686. 
MacBain,  Sir  J.,  obit,  xvii,  598. 
McBrvde,  M.  M.,  obit,  xviii,  561. 
MacOabe,  Cardinal,  obit,  x,  668. 
McCall,  K.  W.,  obit,  xviii,  582. 
McCance,  observations,  iii,  37. 
McCandless,  W.,  obit.,  vii,  640. 
McCorroU,  James,  obit.,  xvii,  668. 
McCartcr,  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  644. 
McCarthy,  Patrick,  obit,  ii,  584. 
McCauley,  E.  Y.,  obit,  xix,  586. 
McCaull,  John  A.,  obit,  xix,  586. 
McClay,  W.  B.,  obit,  vii,  640. 
Mc('lcllan,  George  B.,  sketch,  ii, 

492,  556 ;  obit  and  port.,  x,  553. 
McClelland,  Robert,  sketch,  v,  503. 
MoCloskeVj        John,        Cardinal, 

Hketch,  n,  493;  obit  and  steel 

plute  portrait,  x,  662. 
McCloskey,  John,  obit.,  v,  594. 
McCook,  George  W.,  obit.,  ii,  584. 
McCormick,  C.  H.,  obit.,  ix,  609. 
McCormick  Observatory,  ix,  47. 
McCosh,  James,  (quoted,  xiii,  7 ; 

obit,  and  port.,  xix,  587. 
McCoskrejr,  S.    A.,    Bishop,    de- 
posed, iii.  704. 
McCoun,  \V.  T.,  obit,  iii,  641. 


McCoy-Hatfleld  feud,  xiii,  468. 
McC^oy.  W.  D.,  obit,  xviii,  561. 
McCraay,  Edward,  obit, xvii,  668. 
McCrary,  G.  W.,  sketch,  ii,  493 ; 

obit.,  XV,  653. 
McCreery,  T.  C,  obit,  xv,  668. 
McCue,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  689. 
McCullougn,  J.  E.,  obit,  x,  661. 
McCurdy,  C.  J.,  obit,  xvi,  689. 
McDill,  J.  W.,  obit,  xix,  687. 
Macdonald,  invention  by,  ii,  719. 
Maodonald,  A.,  obit,  vi,  695. 
Macdonald,  J.  A.,  v,  211;  sketch 

and  portrait,  vii,  492. 
MacDonald,  J.  C,  obit,  xiv,  665. 
McDonald,  Joseph    E.,    ix,    896; 

obit,  and  port.,  xvi,  689. 
Macdonald,  J.  M.,  obit,  i,  620. 
Maodonald,  Sir  John  A.,  sketch, 

xvi,  474. 
McDonald.  W.  J.,  obit,  iii,  641. 
Macdonnell,  D.  J.,  trial,  i,  672. 
McDougall,  J.  A.,  obit,  xix,  587. 
McDowell,  Irvin,  x,  557  et  seq. ; 

obit.  X.  652. 
McDowell,  K.  S.,  obit,  ix,  609. 
Macedo  Costa,  obit,  xvi,  676. 
Macedo,  Uenrimie  dc.  xii,  688. 
Macedo,  M.  B.  de,  obit,  vi,  696. 
Macedonia,  x,  108,  109,  726,  727. 
Macedonia,  outrages  in,  ix,  764. 
Macedonian     question,    the,    xiii, 

404,  768. 
McElrath,  T..  sketch,  .xui,  644. 
McElroy,  John,  ii,  684. 

MoElroy,  Joseph,  obit.,  i,  621. 
McElroy,  W.  fl..  x-i,  2. 

McEnery,  J.,  obit,  xvi,  689. 

McEntee,  J.,  obit  and  port.,  xvi, 
640. 

MacfarUine,  Robert,  obit,  viii,  691. 

Macfarlane,  S.,  explorations  of,  i, 
880 ;  ii,  836. 

MacGahan,  J.  A.,  obit,  iii,  658. 

McGarralian,   William,  obit.,  .vix, 
587. 

McGee,  W.  J.,  x,  404. 

McGill,  A.  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  689. 

McGlynn,  Rev.  Dr.,  excommunica- 
tion of,  xii,  716j  717  ;  xiii,  20. 

McGowan,  J.,  obit,  xvi,  640. 

McGrath,  H.  P.,  obit,  vi,  686. 

McGraw,  John,  obit,  ii,  684. 

MacGregor,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
obit,  xii,  638. 

MacGregor,  discovery,  ii,  825. 

McHale,  J.,  obit,  vi,  695. 

MacheboBuf,  J.  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  689. 

McHcnry,  H.  D.,  obit,  xv,  653. 

MacbifrH,  Me.,  xviii,  471. 

McHugh,  B.  J.,  obit.,  xix,  588. 

Mcintosh,  J.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  644. 

Mcintosh,  W.  C,  x,  47,  690. 

Mackay,  A.  M.,  obit,  xv,  688. 

McKay,  C.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  639. 

McKay,  Henrv  K.,obit,  xi,  689. 

Mackaye,  J.  S.,  obit.,  xix,  588. 

McKee,  G.  C.  obit,  xv,  664. 

McKennal,  Alexander,  xii,  152. 

McKennan,  W.,  obit.,  xviii,  561. 

McKenney,  Geruld,  obit,  xi,  689. 

Mackenzie,  A.,  obit,  xvii,  698. 

Mackenzie,  D.,  xi,  374. 

Mackenzie,  G.  11.,  obit,  xvi,  640. 

Mackenzie,  Rev.  J. ,  in  South  Africa, 
ix.  112,  lis ;  X.  86. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  M.,  obit,  xvii,  698. 

Mackenzie,  P.  W.,  obit,  xvi,  641. 

Mackenzie,  R.  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  689. 

Mackenzie,  R.  Shelton,  sketch,  vi, 
522. 


McKeon,  J.,  obit,  viii,  591. 
Mackev,  Consul  Bedford,  impri*- 

oneo,  X,  104. 
McKibbin,  D.  B.,  obit,  xv,  654. 
McKinley  bill,  the,  xv,  205  ei  t^q. 
McKinley.  D.  A.,  obit,  xvii,  868. 
Mackonochie,  Rev.  A.  H.,  viii,  6. 
McLaren,  A.  A.,  obit^  xvii,  598. 
Maclay,  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  665. 
Maclay,  Nicholas  de  M.,  xii,  647. 
M'Lean,  Sir  D.,  obit,  ii,  607. 
Maclean,  O.  M.,  obit,  xi,  690. 
McLean,  James  H.,  obit,  xi,  690. 
Maclean,  John,  obit,  xi,  690. 
McLean,  W..  obit.,  xv,  654. 
McLean,  William,  x,  129. 
McLenegan.  8.  B.,  x,  400. 
McLin,  S.  B.,  i,  298 ;  tcstimonv  nt\ 

Hi.  718. 
Macleod,  J.  F.,  obit,  xix,  688. 
McLougnlin,  Louise^  ix,  249. 
McMahon,  L.  S.,  obit,  xviii,  561. 
MacMahon.  Mane  £.  P.  M.,  Comte 

de,  skctcn  and  port.,  xviii,  468. 
MacMahon.  President,  on  cabinets, 
ii,  808,  810 ;   on  prolonging^  bis 
tenure  of  office,  310 ;  oppoeitlou 
to,  811-818;   resignation  of,  iii, 
888;  iv,888. 
McManuB,  J.  T.,  obit,  xv,  654. 
MacMaiiter,  James  D. ,  obit. ,  n,  790. 
McMichael,  W.,  obit,  xviii,  661. 
McMuUen,  J.,  obit,  viii,  591. 
MacMunn,  C.  A.,  experiments  by. 

ix,  668 ;  x,  692. 
McMurdo,  Sir  W.   S.,  obit.,  xix. 

617. 
McNarv,  W.  H.,  obit,  xv,  654. 
McNeil,  J.,  obit,  xvi,  641. 
McNeil,  trial  of,  ix,  688. 
McNeill,  observations  by,  viii,  21. 
McNevin,  Joim,  obit,  xix,  588. 
McNiemy,  Francis,  obit,  xix,  588. 
Macomb,  Capt  J.  N.^  x,  401. 
Macomber,  F.  A.^  obit,  xviii,  661. 
Macon,  Ga.,  ilL,  ii,  840 ;  xviii,  16i. 
McPhereon,  E.  H^  obit,  xi,  690. 
MaoPherson,  R.  T.,  obit.,  3d,  721. 
Macpherson,  W.,  obit,  xviii,  582. 
McQuade,  James,  obit.,  x,  652. 
McRac,  J.  E.,  obit,  xvii,  658. 
McTveire,  H.  N.,  sketch,  xiv,  64<». 
McVickar,  W.  A.,  obit,  li,  684. 
MacWhortcr,  A.,  obit,  v,  594. 
Macv,  Joeiah,  Jr.,  obit,  i,  621. 
Macv,  R.  H.,  obit,  ii,  684. 
Madagascar,  vii,  492 ;  xix, 448 ;  map. 
vii,  498 ;  viii,  506 ;  explorations 
in,  viii,  887 ;  new  tribes,  ibid. ; 
French  in,  ix,  458;  the  Hovas, 
X,  564:  diplomatic  negotiations 
with  trie  French,  566 ;  stormin? 
of  Tarafat  by  Admiral  Miot,  565 ; 
repulse  of  the  French,  565 ;  peace 
negotiations,  565 ;  xi,  616  ;  treaty 
of  peace,  xi,  617 ;  secret  conven- 
tion, 518;  fresh  disputes,  518: 
xii,  462;  French  colonization,  xi, 
519;    commerce,    xii,  452;    xv, 
386;  xvi,  814;  xvii,  296;  xviii. 
382 ;    forest   village,    xix,    451 ; 
Prime  Minister's  residence,  xix, 
460 ;  Queen^s  residence,  xix,  449. 
Madden,  £.  M.,  obit,  x,  652. 
Maddox,  R.  L.,  ix,  661. 
Maddox,  Samuel  T.,  obit,  i,  621. 
Madge,  the  vacht,  x,  790. 
Madier  de  Mon^au,  Alfred,  obit.. 

xvii,  698. 
Madison,  capitol  at,  illustnition,  i, 
808 ;  xvi,  169. 
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Madisonville,  Indian  relics  at,  ix, 
15. 

Miidler,  Herr,  xi,  685. 

Madonna  of  Corano,  the,  x,  506. 

Madou,  J.  B.,  obit,  ii,  606. 

Madras,  new  harbor  at,  iii.  287  ; 
breakwater,  vi,  260;  riotd  m,  vii, 
415. 

Madrazo,  Fedrico,  xix,  617. 

Madrid,  palaoc  at,  illustration,  ii, 
679 ;  revolt  in,  xi,  808. 

Madrid,  Marguerite,  Princess,  obit., 
xviii,  682. 

Madiig,  Jean  N.,  obit,  xi,  721. 

Madura,  xiii,  589. 

Maeder,  F.  G.,  obit.,  xvi,  641. 

Maeder,  C4aspard,  obit.,  xvit,  558. 

Maffei,  Andrea,  obit^  x,  668. 

Masdala,  view  near,  i,  4. 

Majsree,  W.  C,  obit.,  xvi,  677. 

Masrcriora,  Dr.,  experiments  bv,  xii, 
676. 

Majifliaci,  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  677. 

Maguard,  Francois,  xix,  617. 

Magnc,  Pierre,  obit,  iii,  658. 

Magnetite,  in  fUmnces,  x^  581. 

Man^Desium,  carbonate,  xi,  189. 

Magnetic  apparatus,  ill.,  vi,  405. 

Maimetism,  xlv,  702 ;  xv,  719 ;  xvi, 
738 ;  xix,  659.    See  Electricity. 

Magnin,  Joseph,  sketch,  iv,  88G. 

Magnus,  Baron,  v,  208. 

Magoon,  Elias  L.,  obit,  xi,  690. 

Magoon,  H.  S.,  sketch,  xiv^  640. 

Magratb,  A.  G.,  obit,  xviu,  561. 

Magyars,  the,  v,  869,  870 ;  demon- 
strations against,  viii,  49. 

Mahan,  Asa.  sketch,  xiv,  640. 

Maharero.  Chief,  x,  187^  188. 

Mahdi,  El,  sketch,  viii,  507;  vi, 
444 ;  vii,  256 ;  viii,  298.  299 ;  first 
reverse,  800 ;  capture  ofEl  Obeid, 
ibid.;  victory  over  Gen.  Hicks, 
viii.  801;  ix.  801,  297  et  Mq.i 
nicknamed  "  the  bridegroom," 
801 ;  X,  310,  818,  315;  sketch  of, 
816.    See  also  Hicks,  viii,  480. 

Mahdists.  inv&sion  by,  xiv,  1. 

Mahmoud,  8ami  Paslia,  vi,  286. 

Mahogany,  xi,  423 ;  forests,  xiv, 
413. 

Mahon,  J.  P.  O.,  obit,  xvi,  677. 

Mahoney,  P.  P.^  sketch,  xiv,  640. 

Mabrattas,  the,  ix,  845. 

Maief,  explorations  of,  iii,  859. 

Maignau,  Albert,  x,  863. 

Maillardet,  invention  by,  x,  613. 

Mail -matter,  distribution,  etc.  See 
Postal  Facilities,  xii,  684-690. 

Maimene,  district  of,  ix,  5 }  x.  48. 

Maine,  Sir  Henry  J.  S.,  xiii,  665. 

Maine,  in  each  volume;  views,  i, 
474 ;  ii,  500 ;  statue  of  Gov.  King, 
i,  475;  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment^ ii,  600 ;  election  of  Sen- 
ator Blame,  ii,  601 ;  tramp  act, 
iii,  508 ;  schools,  511 ;  Penobscot 
Induns,  iv,  676 ;  vi,  624 ;  opera- 
tion of  the  liquor  law,  iv,  679, 
580;  xi,  520;  election  disputes, 
iv,  682-587;  v,  486,  487,  488; 
constitutional  amendments,  v, 
490;  ix,  463;  railroad  taxation 
act,  vi,  523;  flsh-culturo,  626- 
526 :  railroad  statistics,  vii,  496 ; 
lumoer  industry,  viii,  611 ;  popu- 
lation, XV,  513 ;  prohibition,  516 ; 
revision  of  laws,  xviii,  472. 

Maipu,  battery  of,  ix,  131. 

Maison  de  France,  x,  32. 

Maitland,  Capt,  xi,  36. 


Maltro  Auibrose  opera,  xii.  520. 
Majlath  von  Szekhely,  obit.,  viii, 

601. 
Maior,  John  R.,  sketch,  i,  501. 
Makart,  Hans,  sketch  and  portrait, 

ix,  464;  xii,  279. 
Maklay,  Dr.  M.,  observations  of,  in 

Papua,  ii,  886. 
MakofEdky,  Konstantin,  xii,  279. 
Maksut  Ali  Khan.  See  Alikhanoif. 
Malaga,  view  of,  ii,  700. 
Malagasy  race  of  Madagascar,  the, 

X,  664,  665. 
Mala  vita,  the,  xvi,  889. 
Malay  Peninsula,  troubles  in,  i,  404. 
Malcolm,  W.,  obit,  xv,  654. 
Maiden,  Henry,  sketch,  i,  601. 
Maiden,  Mass.,  xi,  173. 
Malet,  6ir  E.,  x,  120. 
Malietoa,  King,  deposed,  xii^  731. 
Malleable    castings,    experiments 

with,  xii,  48. 
Mallcry,  Garrick,  obit.,  xix,  588. 
Mallet,  J.  W.,  researches  by,  vi,  92. 

93;  xi,  535. 
Mallet,  Sir  L.,  obit,  xv,  683. 
Mallory,  C.  E..  obit.,  xv,  664. 
Malmesbury,  Earl,  obit,  xiv,  665. 
Malon  ministry,  the,  ix,  78,  80. 
Malow,  Jules,  obit,  xi,  721. 


Malta,  XV,  408;  xvi,  342. 
Malzcl,  invention  bjr,  x,  ( 
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Manchester,  N.  H.,  xi,  174. 

Manchester,  Art  Exhibition,  xii, 
278 ;  sbip-canal,  the,  ix,  373,  376, 
377;  XV,  281. 

Manchester-by-the-Sea,  house  at, 
xii,  366. 

Manchester,  Vo.,  xvi.  160. 

Mancini,  P.  S.,  sketcn,  xiii,  665. 

Mandalav,  capture  of,  x,  115. 

Mandeville,  «f.,  death  of,  xiii,  897. 

Mandolin,  xiv,  626. 

Manet.  Edounrd,  obit,  viii,  601. 

Manetno,  vii,  267. 

Manganese,  new  com^unds  of,  iii, 
86 ;  new  mineral,  vii,  87  \  bronze, 
vii,  629 ;  viii,  526 ;  ores  in  Chili, 
xi,  151 ;  xii,  115 ;  estimation  of, 
Lx,  123 ;  xiv,  641 ;  xviii,  484. 

Maugin  projector,  the,  ix,  810 ;  il- 
lustration, 809. 

Manhds,  P.,  inventions  by,  x,  676, 
577. 

Manica  question,  xv,  739. 

Manilius,  ouotea,  ix^  600. 

Manistee,  Mich.,  xvii,  114. 

Manisty,  Sir  H.,  obit,  xv,  688. 

Manitooa,  ministerial  crisis  in,  iv, 
819 ;  ncAv  route  for  merchandic'e 
of,  iv.  821 ;  growth  of,  iv.  821 ; 
land  laws,  v,  217 ;  boundaries, 
vi,  216,  222;  history,  etc.,  viii, 
611 ;  ix,  465 ;  x,  667 ;  exemption 
law  in,  X,  667  \  provincial  claims, 
568 ;  mounds  in,  xi^  23 ;  Mennon- 
ites  in,  xi,  532 ;  railway  charters 
in,  xii,  456;  flax-culture  in,  xi, 
523^  532;  xiii,  511;  xvi,  478; 
xvii,  482 ;  xviii,  473 ;  xix,  455. 

Manitou,  xii,  124. 

Mankato,  xv,  136. 

Mankoroane,  Chief,  ix,  112;  x,  85, 
89. 

Manly,  B.,  obit,  xvii,  668. 

Manly,  M.  E.,  sketch,  vi,  527. 

Mann,  Dr.  Geortre,  obit.,  i,  651. 

Mann,  W.  J.,  obit,  xvii,  568. 


Manners,  Lord  John,  x,  450. 

Manning,  Amos  K..  sketch,  v,  491. 

Manning,  Daniel,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, X,  757 ;  obit,  xii,  597. 

Manning,  Henry  E.,  obit,  and  por- 
trait, xvii,  599. 

Manning,  T.  C,  obit,  xii,  697. 

Mannsfeld,  Count,  obit.,  vi,  696. 

Mansfield,  xv,  137. 

Mansfield,  E.  D.,  sketch,  v,  491. 

Mansfield,  W.  R.    Sec  Sandhurat 

Manstein,  G.  von.  obit,  ii,  606. 

Mantell,  Dr.,  viii,  436,  487. 

Manteucci,  P.,  explorations  by,  vi, 
826  ;  death  of,  vi,  327. 

Manteuffel,  Baron,  obit ,  x,  664. 

Mantineia,  excavations  at,  xiii.  27. 

Manual  training,  xvi,  481 ;  in  col 
leges,  xii,  235;  in  schools,  285; 
schools  of  St.  Liouis,  Chica^, 
Toledo,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Montclair,  and  Cleveland,  236, 
237,  238. 

Manucy,  Bishop,  death  of,  x,  718. 

Manufactures  of  the  United  States, 
vii,  498;  in  foreign  markets,  ii, 
126;  iv,  187;  v,  512;  vi,  854. 
867  ;  by  cities,  xix,  753 ;  of  States, 
see  under  names  of  States. 

Manufacturing  industries,  viii,  884 ; 
xvii,  275,  766 ;  in  1894,  xix,  278. 

Manuscripts,  deciphering  of  Mexi- 
can, xii,  16. 

MaoriK,  the,  difliculty  with,  iv,  57 ; 
decrease  of.  v,  87 ;  vii,  45 ;  peace 
with,  viii,  87 ;  ix,  60 ;  x,  66 ;  xi, 
66. 

Mapleson,  Laura  S..  obit,  xix,  589. 

Maple  sugar,  xvi,  857. 

Maracaybo,  Lake,  survey,  xii,  790. 

Marais,  L.  H.,  obit,  xvi',  677. 

Marathon  tumulus,  ix,  24. 

Marble,  laiige  fields  of.  in  Califor- 
nia, xi,  129;  XV,  520;  xvi,  541. 

Marcano,  experiments  by,  x,  154. 

Marc  Duftiiisse,  obit.,  i,  638. 

Manure,  Emile,  sketch,  ii,  82^^. 

Marchal,  J.  J.,  obit,  xvii,  699. 

Marchaud,  Count,  obit,  i,  688. 

Marche,  A.,  explorations  by,  ii, 
833,834;  xii,  318. 

Marcke,  Emile  van,  xi,  847;  obit, 
xvi,  677. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  tablet,  ix,  22. 

Marcy,  Randolph  Barnes,  x,  401, 
554;  obit,  xii^  597. 

Margarine  act,  xii,  844. 

Margarita  Island  captured,  x,  776. 

Margary,  H.  J.,  obit,  i,  638. 

Margary  murder,  the.  i,  44,  108. 

Maria  of  Saxony,  obit,  ii,  606. 

Maria  of  Spain,' obit,  i,  688. 

Maria,  Grund-Duchesa  of  Russia, 
obit,  i,  638. 

Maria  Anna,  Empress,  obit,  ix, 
618. 

Maria  Christina,  resrent  of  Spain, 
X,  656 ;  sketch,  788. 

Marie  Luise  Alexandrine,  Princess 
of  Prussia,  obit.,  ii,  606. 

Marie  of  Bavaria,  obit.,  xiv,  665. 

Marictte,  Auauste,  researches  of, 
vii,  266,  260;  ix,  19,  22:  obit, 
vi,  696. 

Marignac,  discoveries  bv,  iii,  87; 
iv,  137. 

Marigny,  M.,  obit.,  xv,  664. 

MariUey,  Bishop,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 

Murine  Bank  failure,  ix,  329. 

Marine  Conference,  International, 
xiv,  625. 
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Mario,  6.,  sketch  and  port.,  viii, 
614. 

Marion,  xv,  187. 

Maritime  Canal  Company,  xii,  563. 

Maritime  £nsrinecrin^,  xii,  257 ; 
lumber  ratt  abandoned,  257. 

Maritime  exhibition,  xiv,  528. 

Markevitch,  B.,  obit.,  ix,  618. 

Markham,  A.  H.,  excursion  of,  iv, 
417. 

Markham,  C.  R.,  quoted,  vii,  682. 

Markland,  A.  H.,  obit.,  xiii,  645. 

Marks,  A.  S.,  sketch,  iii,  784. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  obit.,  xvli, 
599. 

Marmaduke,  J.  8.,  obit.,  xii,  598. 

Mamo,  E.,  African  journey  of,  iii, 
862;  obit.,  viii,  601. 

Marcjuardt,  L.,  experiments  by, 
viii,  113. 

Marquesas  Islands,  relics,  ix,  275. 

Marquette,  xv,  187. 

Marr^  Carl,  picture  by,  xi,  346. 

Mamage  bill,  civil,  In  Austria, 
xix,  67. 

Marriage,  laws  on.  in  Austria,  i, 
57 ;  with  a  step-daughter,  i,  510 ; 
with  a  sister-in-law.  iv,  454;  v, 
111,  411;  kinship  in,  iv,  690; 
between  whites  and  negroes,  ii, 
714:  iv,  846;  vii,  459;  x,  809; 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
Chili,  iii,  96 ;  x,  164 ;  of  unfrocked 
priests  in  France,  iii,  848 ;  polyg- 
amous, iii,  813,  814;  civil,  in 
Italy,  iv,  526,  773 ;  in  Denmark, 
vi,  209;  in  Hungry,  ix,  69;  in 
India,  xii,  882 ;  international,  x, 
20,  91;  retorm,  xiii,  i;&S;  xv, 
484. 

Marriages,  Hindu,  xvi,  871. 

Marriott,  W.,  xii,  489. 

Mars,  satellites  of,  ii,  48;  iii,  85; 
ix,  49;  ellipticity  of,  v,  88;  ca- 
nals of,  xi,  54 ;  recent  studies  of, 
xiii,  68,  511;  map,  512;  xv,  40; 
opposition  of,  xvii,  89 ;  xix,  49. 

Marsegg.  H.  M.,  obit,  xii,  684. 

Marsh,  C.  "W.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
118. 

Marsh,  George  P.,  sketch,  vii,  504 ; 
on  forests,  viii,  856. 

Marsh,  O.  C,  observations  by,  vi, 
804;  viii,  487;  x,  404;  port.,  xv, 
578. 

Mar«»h,  Sylvester,  obit.,  ix.  609. 

Marehall,  A.M.,  obit.,  xviii,  682. 

Marehall,  0.  H.,  obit.,  ix,  610. 

Marshall  Islands,  German  protec- 
torate over,  X,  188,  415. 

Marshall,  W.  C,  obit.,  xix,  617. 

Marshals,  U.  S.,  proposed  appro- 
priation for  compensation  and 
expenses  of,  v,  152-167. 

Marshes,  drainage,  in  Italy,  i,  255. 

Marahmnn,  Newman  R.,  invention 
by,  X,  617. 

Marston,  John,  obit.,  x,  658. 

Marston,  W.,  obit.,  xv,  683. 

Martel,  L.  J.,  obit.,  xvii,  599. 

Marthon,  J.,  obit.,  xvi,  641. 

Martigny,  G.,  death  of,  i,  659. 

Martin,  B.  N.,  obit.,  viii,  692. 

Martin,  C.  H.,  xii,  812. 

Martin,  Henri,  obit.,  viii,  601. 

Msrtin,  John,  nominated,  xiii,  460. 

Martin,  John  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  640. 

Martin,  Joseph,  journeys  of,  in 
Siberia,  xii,  811. 

Martin,  J.  B.,  ix,  45. 

Martin,  Konrad,  obit.,  iv,  700. 


Martin,  M.,  nominatcdj  xiii,  766. 

Martin,  Nicolas,  obit.,  ii,  606. 

Martin  des  Palli^res,  obit.,  i,  688. 

Martineau,  Harriet,  sketch,  1,  501 ; 
statue  of,  xi,  847. 

Martinelli,  T.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  665. 

Martinez,  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  677. 

Martinho,  A.  8.  C,  vii,  61. 

Martinique,  viii,  821 ;  ix,  804 ;  x, 
788;  xvii,  840;  xiv,  824;  xvi, 
866 ;  xiii,  794. 

Martins,  experiments  by,  viii,  632. 

Martinuoci,  case  of,  vii,  724. 

Martoe,  Christino,  obit.,  xviii,  588. 

Marvin,  Enoch  M..,  obit.,  ii,  584. 

Marvin,  R.  P.,  obit.,  xvii,  569. 

Marvine,  A.  R.,  obit.,  i,  621. 

Marx.  Karl,  obit.,  viii,  602. 

Maryland,  in  each  volume ;  views, 
1,  608,  605;  ii,  479;  arbitration 
of  the  North  Carolina  boundary, 
i,  502 ;  establishment  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  606 ;  prison 
inspection,  ii,  478 ;  refusal  of  ap- 
plications tor  admission  to  tne 
bar,  481 ;  election  of  Senator 
Broome,  iii,  520 ;  proposed  ciinal 
to  connect  Baltimore  with  the 
ocean,  621 ;  tiial  of  judges  of 
elections  for  disregard  of  U.  8. 
inarehals,  621 ;  artificial  propa- 
gation of  the  oyster,  iv,  591 :  in- 
auguration of  Gov.  W.  T.  Ham- 
ilton, V,  492;  Senator  Gorman 
elected,  492 ;  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Baltimore,  494 ;  coal- 
miners*  strike,  vii,  506 ;  McDon- 
ough  school  of  farming,  507 ; 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  508; 
Pratt  Public  Library,  509;  gitt 
of  Mr.  Wilsoii,  510;  election  of 
Governor  McLane,  viii,  616 ; 
claim  of  the  State  against  the 
<;besapcake  and  Ohio  Canal,  xii. 
456;  population,  xv,  616,  ana 
xvi,  498;  boundary,  xv,  620; 
Australian  ballot  in,  xvi,  4f5; 
valuations,  xvii,  482;  constitu- 
tional amendment,  xviii,  476; 
new  seal  of,  xix.  457. 

Masai,  the  tribe  of,  ix,  347. 

Mashonaland,  xiv,  108. 

Masius,  Hermann,  obit.,  xviii,  583. 

Masoch,  Sacher,  obit.,  xix,  617. 

Mason,  discovery  by,  iii,  862. 

Mason,  George  C.,  obit.,  xix,  689. 

Mason,  Lowell,  ix,  548. 

Mason,  Sir  J.,  obit.,  vi,  696. 

Mason,  Sergeant,  trial  of,  vi,  848. 

Masonry  dam.  Austin,  Tex.,  xvii, 
262;  in  India,  xvii,  254. 

Masonry,  e  nblems  of,  in  the  obe- 
lisk, IX,  595.  600. 

Maspero.  Pror.,  discoveries  by,  vi, 
21 ;  vii,  260;  ix,  21.  22;  x,  82; 
report,  xi,  29-82 ;  xii,  18. 

Mass,  Joseph,  obit.,  xi,  7^0. 

Massachusetts,  in  each  volume; 
views,  i,  610,  512,  513;  ii,  483, 
485,  486.  487,  490,  491 ;  iii,  524, 
526;  bank  legislation,  i,  508 ;  fam- 
ily-bank scheme  of  £.  Wright, 
509  ;  oastem  railroad  relief,  609  : 
election  acts,  509 ;  constitutional 
amendment  relating  to  Harvard 
College  instructors,  proposed, 
510;  veto  of  act  connrming  a 
marriage  of  stepfather  and  daugh- 
ter, 510;  election  of  Governor 
Rice,  514;  prohibitory  law  de- 
leatcd,  ii,  482 ;  refoim-school  and 


hospital  investigation,  482,  488 ; 
coroner  system  abolished,  463; 
o])ening  of  reformatory  piisoo 
for  women,  485;  State  charitieB 
report,  486;  act  for  new  board, 
iv,  596;  meaning  of  "money- 
bill,'*  iii,  528;  Hoosac  iannei, 
524;  vij  587;  xi,  629;  child- 
labor  bill,  iii,  524:  projposed 
woman  sunrage  amenament^  525 ; 
statistics  of  color-blindness,  596 ; 
new  diarities,  628 ;  vi,  687  \  elec- 
tion of  Governor  Talbot,  iii,  537; 
constitutional  amendment,  iv, 
597 ;  worship  in  public  institu- 
tions, 597  ;  taxation,  697,  698 ; 
discussion  of  the  place  of  women 
in  public  affairs,  698,  599 ;  civil- 
damage  bill,  699 ;  contract-labor 
system,  600;  v,  495;  success  oi 
societies  for  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  animals,  iv,  601 ;  railroad  com- 
missioners, 601 ;  constant  dixsait 
rail  system,  602 ;  election  of  <>ov- 
ernor  Long,  605  ;  sketch,  v,  601 ; 
re-election,  vi,  541 ;  250th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Bos- 
ton, V.  501;  divorce  laws,  vi, 
585;  viii,  519;  screen-law,  the, 
vi,  589 ;  decision  against  admit^ 
ting  a  woman  to  practice  at  the 
bar,  539;  fish-culture,  540;  rail- 
road l^slation,  vii.  511 ;  elcc^ 
tion  of  Governor  Butler,  519 ;  his 
recommendations  on  woman-suf- 
frage and  education,  616,  617; 
Tewksbury  almshouse  investiga- 
tion, viii,  617 ;  women  in  office, 
619;  election  of  Governor  Bob- 
inson,  ix,  471 ;  re-election,  x, 
678 ;  civil-service  system,  x,  672 ; 
xi,  529 ;  Normal  Art  Sciiool,  xi, 
628 ;  Sunday  law,  xii,  458 ;  pro- 
posed division  of  the  town  of 
Beverly,  469 ;  election  of  Gover- 
nor Ames,  468 ;  population,  xv, 
620^  bribery  investigation,  621. 

Massai^  Cardinal^  sketch,  xiv,  669. 

Massan,  explorations  by,  vi,  626. 

Massowah,  i,  8  e^  mo.  ;  Italians  at, 
ix,  296;  x,  312,  b05;  xi,  1 ;  xi'i, 
1 ;  xiii,  8,  4 ;  xiv,  2 ;  xv,  46S. 

Mastiff  the  £n^lish,  ix,  260. 

Masupna,  Chief,  x,  54. 

Matabelo,  the  war  with,  xviii,  123; 
ladv,  xviii,  124 ;  warrior^  125. 

Matabele-land  describe<l,  iv,  403: 
xiv,  106;  XV,  96;  conquest  ot, 
xix,  104. 

MatagouK  Island  seized,  iv,  16. 

Matamonis,  cathedral  of,  illustni- 
tion,  ii,  612. 

Matanzafc,  illustration,  ii,  701. 

Mat4,  exportation  of,  xii,  72. 

Mather,  K.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  655. 

Mathews,  C,  sketch,  ziv,  040. 

Mathews,  J.  N.,  sketch,  xiii,  545. 

Mathushek,  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  641. 

Matiere-noire,  experiments  with, 
vii,  93. 

Matout,  Louis,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 

Matsell,  Geoiw  W.,  obit.,  ii,  584. 

Matson,  C.  C.,  nominated,  xiii, 
441. 

Mat^udaira,  obit.,  xv,  684. 

Matta,  M.  A.,  obit.,  xvii,  599. 

Matteson,  O.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  640. 

Matthews,  H.  M.,  i,  803. 

Matthews,  Julia,  obit-.,  i,  621. 

Matthews,  M.  B.,  invention,  x, 
617. 
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MAttho\T8,  Stanley,  trials  bofoi'e, 

X.  268  et  seq. ;  sketch  aud  port., 
XIV,  640. 

Matthicu,  Henri,  Rketch,  xiv,  641. 

Matto  Grofiso,  the,  x,  104 :  revolt 
of,  xvil,  66. 

Mattoon,  Stephen,  sketchy  xiv,  641. 

Mattson,  Hans,  obit.,  xviii,  562. 

Maturin,  E.  S.,  nketeh,  vi,  541. 

Matzerath,  J.,  obit.,  i,  639. 

Mauch  Chunk,  ill.,  ii,  686. 

Maudsley,  A.  r.,  xi,  24. 

Maumen6,  discoverj  by,  lii,  90. 

Mauna  Loa,  ix,  389. 

Maupassant^  Guy  de,  obit,  and 
port.,  xviii,  583. 

Maurau,  J.  £.,  sketch,  xiii,  645. 

Maurice,  Jules,  obit.,  i^  689. 

Mauritius,  xiv,  400 ;  xvi,844;  xvii, 
327. 

Maus,  Fenri,  obit.,  xviii^  688. 

Maverick,  A.,  skctoli,  xid,  645. 

Maxim,  H.  S.,  inventions  by,  v, 
289 ;  vi,  259 ;  vii,  276 ;  his  electric 
lamp,  ix,  805. 

Maxwell,  Lady,  obit.,  ii,  606. 

fflaxwell,  J.  0.,  theory  of  elec- 
tricity of,  vi,  289. 

May,  Abby  W.,  sketch;  xiii,  646. 

May,  Sir  T.  E.,  obit.,  xi,  721. 

Maya,    hieroglyphic    InscriptionB, 

XI,  24:  inscnptions,  xvii,  12. 
Mayer,  Joseph,  obit.^  xi,  721. 
Muycr,  J.  R.  von,  obit.,  iii,  668. 
Mayer,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 
Mayer,  L.,  experiments  by,  v,  87. 
Mayflower  Society,  xix,  642. 
May  hew,  Henry,  ooit.,  xii,  684. 
May  Laws,  amended,  xii,  825. 
Maynard,  E.,  obit.,  xvi,  642. 
Maynard.  Horace,  obit.,  vii,  640. 
Mayne,  K.  C,  obit.,  xvii,  600. 
Mayo,  Lord,  x,  2. 

Mazade,  Charles,  obit. ^  xviii,  583. 

Mazatlan,  illu:$tration,  i,  547. 

Maze,  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  677. 

Mozzanovich,  John,  obit.,  xi,  691. 

Mead,  E.  S.,  obit.,  xix.  689. 

Mead,  Larkin  G.,  x,  861. 

Mead,  William  C,  obit.,  iv,  694. 

Meade,  Edwin  B.,  sketcn,  xiv,  641. 

Meade,  George  G.,  x,  428;  statue 
of,  xii.  280. 

Meadville,  Pa.,  xvi,  160. 

Meany,  Stephen  Joseph,  xiii,  645. 

Mears,  Frederick,  obit.,  xvii,  569. 

Meaux,  Viscount  de,  ii,  819. 

Mechanic  Arts,  School  of,  xii,  288. 

Mechanical  Engineering,  progress 
of,  vi,  641. 

Mechanical  Improvements  and  In- 
ventions, 1,  615;  ii,  494. 

Mechanics,  xiv,  691 ;  xvi,  725 ; 
xviii,  616. 

Mechi,  J.  J.,  obit.,  v,  601. 

Meoklcnbui^  Declaration  Celeb ra^ 
tion,  vii,  634. 

Medal  of  Honor,  the  United  State.**, 
xii,  468;  illustration,  329;  the 
naval,  473. 

Medali*.  astronomical,  xiii,  58. 

Medical  cont^ress,  xv,  382. 

Medical  di|>lomas,  sale  of,  v,  622. 

Medical  Science  and  Practice:  its 
Progress,  vi,  549. 

Medicine,  recent  odvances  in,  xviii, 
701 ;  recent  works  on.  See  Lit- 
erature, in  every  volume. 

Medina,  territory  of,  xii,  415. 

Modi  idle  Order,  the,  ix,  279* 

Medley,  John,  obit.,  xvii,  600. 


Medum.  pyramid  of,  xvi,  20. 
Meendeleef,  M«^  xi,  540. 
Megalopolis,  ruins  at,  xvi,  18. 
Megaphone,  the,  iii,  637. 
Meheddin  !buhran,  obit,  i,  689. 
Mehemet  Ali  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  499 ; 

obit.,  iii,  669. 
Mehemet  Ali  Square,  ill.,  i,  245. 
Meigffs,  Henry y  obit. , ii,  586 ;  bridge 

bunt  by,  viii,  817. 
Meigit,  Col.,  survey  by.  viii,  809. 
Meigs,  M.  C,  obit,  ana  port.,  xvii, 

559. 
Meinicke,  £.  E.,  sketch,  i,  521. 
Meissncr,  experiments  by,  iv,  SO. 
Meissner,  A.,  x,  664. 
Meissonier,  J.  L.  E.  .collected  works 

of,  X,  869 ;  the  vidette,  xi,  847  ; 

sketch  and  port.,  xvi,  600. 
Mejillones,  territory  of,  x.  400. 
Mekarski,  invention  by,  i,  616. 
Melbourne,    Au-stralia,  exposition 

at,  V,  89 ;  post-offtoe  at,  illustra- 
tion j  iv,  67. 
Mclchisedek,  Bishop,  ix,  764. 
Meldola.  B.,  xii,  670. 
Mclguna,  Lord,  x,  126. 
Melikoff,  Count  Loris,  xiii,  5*J1. 
Melilla,  seige  of,  xix,  600. 
Melin,  Joseph,  x.  863. 
Melines,  F.  J.,  viii,  867. 
Melinger,  Gaston,  xii,  276. 
Melinite,  xi,   856;    scandal,    the, 

xvi,  811. 
Melkartli,  temple  at,  ix,  28. 
Mell,  Patrick  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 
Melland,  B.,  experimentH  x,  •  95. 
Mellin,  Hcnrik,  sketch,  i,  521. 
Mellish,  Sir  G.,  obit.,  ii,  606. 
Melville,  G.  W.,  portrait,  vii,  884. 
Melville,  Herman,  sketch  and  port., 

xvi.  503. 
Melville,  Viscounty  obit,  i,  689. 
Memnon.  statue  ot,  x,  607. 
Memorial  arch,  xv,  620 ;  xvii,  622. 
Memorial  Day,  xii,  475. 
Memphis,  xi,  174;  illustration,  ii, 

711;  debt  of,  iv,  829;  vi,  882; 

unsanitaiy  condition  of,  iv,  880 ; 

yellow  fever  in.  iv,  859,  829.   See 

also  Fever,  Yellow. 
Memphis  coiassi,  xiii,  80. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  water,  xix,  776. 
MenJana,  ix^  275. 
Mcndolieff,  invention  by,  iii,  645; 

classification  of  elements  by,  v, 

87 ;   law  of  atomic  weights  dis- 

oovei^  vi,  40;  ix,  118;  xii,  100. 
Mendelssohn  Centenaiy,  xi,  469. 
Mcndenhall,  J.  W.,  obit,  xvii,  .'»59. 
Mcndenhall,  John,  obit,  xvii,  669. 
Mcndenhall,  T.  C,  xi, 46, 47 ;  port., 

xiv,  86. 
Mendfes,  A.  P.,  obit,  xviii,  662. 
Menclek,  King  of  Shoa,  ii,  2 ;  iv, 
'  2  ;■  viii.  886 ;  xi,  1 ;  xii,  2 ;  pro- 

claimoa  negus,  xiv,  1. 
Menendez,  Gen.,  x,  467. 
Mencphthah,  King,  ix,  20 ;  x,  36. 
Meiics,  vii,  260. 
Menier,  invention  by,  vi,  256. 
Mennonites,  iii,  60 ;   xi,  531 ;  xv, 

66,  colony,  the,  xviii^  478. 
Menominee,  Mich.,  xviii,  166. 
Mentana  monument,  v,  410. 
Menthol,  ix,  272;  influence  of,  xii, 

678. 
Mercadier,  experiments  by,  vi,  787. 
Mercantile  Agencies,  xiv,  537. 
Mercedes,  Maria  de  las.  Queen  of 

Spain,  obit,  iii,  658 :  x,  656. 


Merchant  Marine  of  the  United 
States,  vii,  520 ;  ix,  198. 

Mercie,  Antonin,  xi,  848  j  xii,  276. 

Mercier,  HoLor6,  obit.,  xix,  617. 

Mercur,  Ulysses,  i^ketch  and  por- 
trait, xii,  478. 

Mercury,  mass  and  density  of,  ii, 
48;  ti-anbit  of,  iii,  35;  xvi,  60; 
xix,  65 ;  brightness,  ibid. ;  spots, 
viii,  20 ;  xv,  39 ;  rotation  of,  xvii, 
89. 

Msredith,  Joseph  H.,  obit,  xi,  691. 

Meriden,  xiv,  154. 

Meridian,  oomraon  prime,  vii,  160 ; 
ixj  54. 

Menten,  A.  C,  experiments  by, 
xi,  534. 

Mermillod,  G.,  obit,  xvii^  600. 

Meriwether,  D.,  obit^  xviii,  662. 

Merivale,  Charles,  obit.,  xviii,  6^3. 

M^ritens,  invention  by,  vii,  265. 

Merodach,  ix,  18,  19. 

Morriam,  Geoi^re,  obit.^  v,  594. 

Merrick,  Frederick,  obit,  xix,  589. 

Mcn-ick,  P.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 

Merrick,  Richard  T.,  obitj  x,  668. 

Merrick,  W.  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 

Merrill,  M.  M.,  obit,  .xviii,  562. 

Merrill,  S.,  explorations  ot,  i,  828 ; 
u,  824. 

Merrill,  W.  E.,  obit,  xvi,  642. 

Merriman,  C.  S.,  invention  bv,  iii, 
762,  760. 

Merriman,  T.  A.,  obit ,  xvii,  560. 

Merrimon,  A.  S.,  obit.,  xvii.  660. 

Merry,  Franci.sco,  sketch,  i,  621. 

Mersey  Tunnel,  viii,  811 ;  x,  831. 

Merson.  Luc  Olivier,  x,  362. 

Merv.  decay  of,  i,  7;  importance 
ofj  iv,  775 ;  X.  7 ;  Russian  annex- 
ation, viii,  706;  ix,  6;  x,  2; 
chief  of.  X,  19. 

Merv  Turkomans,  the,  submission 
of,  to  Russia,  X,  4. 

Merwede  Canal,  the,  xvii,  488. 

Meshed,  ix,  648 ;  x,  14. 

Mcskovich,  Gen.,  x,  731. 

Message,    President's,    in    article 

CONOBESS. 

Messersmith,  J.  S.,  obit,  xvi.  642. 

Messiah,  preoiction  of  the  Monam- 
medan,  vi,  444;  vii,  804;  viii, 
607.    See  also  Mahdi,  £1. 

Messner,  Joseph,  obit,  xi,  722. 

MetalUo  sodium,  xii,  107. 

Metalluigy,  vii^  528 ;  viii,  520 ;  ix, 
471 ;  X,  674 ;  xi,  638 ;  xii,  479 ;  xiii, 
622;  xiv,  6883  xv,526;  xvi,  506; 
xvii,  489 ;  xviii,  479 ;  xix,  464. 

Metals,  i^  522 ;  ii,  499 ;  new,  ii,  90, 
502 ;  VI,  93 ;  detection  of  alloys, 
iv,  502;  new  compound,  v,  93; 
annealing,  vi,  642;  melting- 
points,  ii,  601 ;  viii,  91 ;  produc- 
tion of  the  precious,  ii,  240 ; 
specific  gmvity,  ix,  120 ;  electric 
conductivity  of,  xi,  588 ;  market 
in  1884.  ix,  479. 

Metemnan,  token,  ix^  301. 

Meteoric  Showers,  vii,  89 ;  x,  56 ; 
in  1898,  xviii,  46. 

Meteorograph^  the,  vi,  258. 

Meteorology,  international  obser- 
vations, ij  525;  iii,  537;  viii, 
525:  stations  for  observations, 
iii,  688;  vii,  836;  map  showing 
annual  rainfall,  viii,  527  ;  x,  581 ; 
xi,  589;  congress  and  stations, 
xi,  546-647 ;  xii,  487 ;  popular 
errors  in,  xii,  487 ;  xiii,  631 ;  xiv, 
546;  XV,  682;  xvii,  447. 
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Meteors.  See  A>tronomical  Prog- 
ress, in  every  volume. 

Methodist  (Ecumenical  Congress, 
vi,  567. 

Methodists^  in  each  volume;  pro- 
posed union  with  Colored  Church, 
1,  5S8 ;  question  of  lay  represan- 
tatiou  m  Wesleyan  conference, 
585;  emlxirrassmcnt  of  imblis])- 
ing-houseofM.  E.  Churcn South, 
iii,  547 ;  new  denomination  of, 
iv,  608 ;  oecumenical  council,  v, 
509 ;  vi,  557 ;  lav  representation 
in  Canadian  conference,  vii,  538 ; 
union  of  Canadian,  ix,  268  *  que^(- 
ticm  of  extension  of  ministerial 
term,  ix.  483 ;  doctrine  concern- 
ing bishops,  483  secession  in 
Tonga  rrom  WeKleyans,  x,  588 ; 
resolution  on  divorce^  483;  xi, 
549 ;  endowment  of  King's  Col- 
lege University  at  Toronto,  549. 

Methyl  alcohol,  etc.,  v,  89. 

Metis,  rebellion  oi  the,  in  Canada, 
ix,  124;  X,  711. 

Metronome,  electric,  with  illustra- 
tion, xi,  740. 

Metropolitan  Bank,  ix,  829. 

Metropolitan  Museum.  See  under 
Fine  Arts. 

Metz,  illuHtration,  ii,  352. 

Mouse,  fortification  of,  xii,  64. 

Mexican  manuscript,  xii,  16. 

Mexican  War,  the,  see  Santa  Anna, 
i,  715 ;  bill  for  pensions  to  veter- 
ans of,  debated,  viii,  248. 

Mexico,  City  of,  illustration,  i,  548, 
545;  incident  ot  its  capture,  x, 
421,  588. 

Mexico,  viewK,  i,  543,  546,  647 ;  ii, 
511,  512,  514;  iii,  554;  silver, 
i,  542;  industrial  development, 
542,  648 ;  revolufion,  544 ;  Esoo- 
bedo's  expedition  to  suppress 
disturbances  in  Mioboacan,  646 ; 
revolutionary  plan  of  Tuxtopoc— 
constitution  of  1857,  546;  Diaz 
head  of  provisional  government, 
545:  uprising  in  Oi^iaca,  546; 
re-election  of  Lerdo,  546 ;  sketch 
of  Diaz,  647 ;  the  only  railroad, 
ii,  511;  end  of  militAry  opera- 
tions, 512  ;  suppression  of  raids, 
518;  manufacturers'  association, 
iii,  553 ;  need  of  means  of  com- 
munication, 555;  United  States 
recognition  of  Diaz  government, 
565 ;  condition  of  the  republic, 
665;  new  £{)iscopal  church,  iv, 
611 ;  deputation  to  promote  com- 
merce, 614;  Tehuantepec  shi]t- 
railway,  614;  vi,569;  election  of 
Gonzalez,  v,  510 ;  new  steamship 
lines,  vi,  569 ;  submarine  cable, 
569;  telegraphs,  569;  new  mil- 
ways,  569;  xii,  502;  ^graphy. 
vii,  640;  relations  with  United 
States,  viii,  535;  discovery  ot 
tin,  537 ;  of  gold  and  silver,  x, 
691 ;  mines  of  Sonora,  viii,  537 ; 
resources  of  Michoac^in,  537 ; 
tunneliuf?  a  volcano,  537  ;  petro- 
leum, 537 ;  grape  and  banana 
culture,  537 ;  the  toloachi-plant, 
538;  immense  estates,  538;  Amer- 
ican goods  in,  ix,  492 ;  orchilla- 
weed,  zapote-wood,  493 ;  need  of 
paper-mills,  493 ;  pearl-flshories, 
498;  mission  work,  494:  lottery 
of  divine  providence  ana  others, 
X,    589;    reaction    in    favor   ot 


ccclesiasticism,  589;  opposition 
to  Mormons,  689;  Indian  hos- 
tilities^ 590 ;  natural  phenomena, 
590 ;  XI,  557 ;  interference  with 
Central  America,  x,  465,  590; 
riot  of  students.  590;  unem- 
ployed capital  ana  taxes,  xi,  554 ; 
cotton  and  silk,  555;  volcanic 
eruptions,  667;  sulphur-mines, 
5oG :  steamer  lines,  xii,  502 ;  ob- 
jections to  Jewish  colonists,  508 ; 
Protestantism  in^  508 ;  immigra- 
tion and  American  enterprise, 
503;  relations  with  Guatemala, 
503 ;  drainage  of  the  valley,  604 ; 
iridescent  stone- ware,  604;  earth- 
quakes, 504;  the  French  in,  x, 
431 ;  attempt  to  send  Gen.  Grant 
tOj  482;  pyramid  discovered, 
viil,  686;  the  Aztec  ealendar- 
btono,  viii,  686;  Aztec  remains 
found  in,  ix,  17 ;  church  work  in, 
709;  population^  xv,  648;  rehi- 
tionfi  with  the  United  States,  x>4. 
624 ;  insurrections,  zvi,  524  ana 
xviii,  492. 

Meydoum,  pvramid,  vii,  262. 

Meyer,  H.,  ooservations  vi,  808. 

Meyer,  H.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 

Meyer,  J.  G.,  obit.,  xij  722. 

Meyer,  L.,  table  by,  vi,  41 ;  obser- 
vations, ix,  18. 

Meyer,  Lothar,  x,  148 ;  xii,  100. 

Meyer,  Lucas,  x,  186, 187. 

Meyer,  M.  W.,  researches,  vii,  88. 

Meyer,  V.,  observations  by,  viii, 
111 ;  invention  by,  viii,  466 ;  ix, 
119,120;  xii,  100,  104. 

Meyer,  W.,  observations,  viii,  28. 

Meyrowitz,  A.,  obit.,  xii,  598. 

Mezzacapo,  L.,  obit.,  x,  664. 

Miall,  £.,  obit.,  vi,  696. 

Mica  powder,  x,  845. 

Michael,  Grand  Duke,  sketch,  ii. 
514. 

Miohaelovsk-Askitibad  railroad,  x, 
7. 

Michel,  F.  X.,  obit.,  xii,  634. 

Michel,  Louise,  trial  of,  viii,  869 ; 
xii,  29  ( 

Michelis,  Friedrich,  obit.,  xi,  722. 

Michell,  Dr.,  obit.,  ii,  607. 

Michel-Levy  A.,  experiments  bv, 
x,  156. 

Michelson,  A.  A.,  ix,  49. 

Michigan,  in  each  volume;  views 
in,  i,  652;  ii,  619,  520;  >tate 
reform  school,  i.  549;  election 
of  Gov.  CroswelL  558 ;  re-elec- 
tion, iii,  562;  nsh-culturc,  ii, 
519 ;  State  public  school,  iii,  557  : 
communication  with  the  upper 
peninsula,  659 ;  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments,  iv,  616 ;  vi, 
574;  vii,  657;  ix,  495;  election 
of  Senator  Chandler,  616;  elec- 
tion of  Gov.  Jerome,  v,  528 ;  re- 
election, vii,  667;  revision  of 
laws,  vi,  574-576 ;  railroad  lands, 
576;  public  lands,  579;  Uni- 
versity report,  682;  election  of 
Senator  Conger^  576 ;  t*x  and  a.«<- 
sessment  act,  vii,  547  ;  charitable 
institutions,  558;  election  of 
Senator  Palmer,  viii,  540 ;  State 
cen>us,  ix,  494 ;  election  of  Gov. 
Alger,  495 ;  population  of  cities, 
X,  593 ;  election  of  Gov.  Luce,  xi, 
560;  election  of  Senator  Stock- 
bridge,  xii,  504;  salt  manufac- 
ture, 506;    local-option    law  in 


operation,  506;  Arcs,  vi^  586; 
population,  xv,  650 ;  judicial  de- 
cisions, 552,  and  xvi,  6^/1 ;  farm 
mortgages,  zv,  652,  and  zvi,  527 ; 
eleotond  law,  xvii,  464;  Stau- 
lands,  xviii,  494;  constitutional 
amendments.  495. 

Michigan  City,  Ind.,  xvi,  160. 

Micrococci,  ix,  496. 

Micrometer^relescope,  i,  554. 

Micro-organifims,  iz,  495;  x,  149. 
160. 

Micro-polariscopCj  ix,  616. 

Microphone,  the,  iii,  562. 

Microscopical  Society,  American, 
xviii,  81. 

Microscopy,  ix^  499;  in  botany,  ix. 
90 ;  in  chemical  analysii»,  x,  155. 

Microtasi meter,  the,  iii,  568  ;  illus- 
tration, 5631 

Middendorf,  A.  Tron.,  obit.,  xix. 
618. 

Middleton,  Gen.,  x,  125  ii  iteq.  ; 
kni^rhted,  129. 

Middleton,  J.  C,  sketch,  ziii,  664. 

Middletown  incorporated  ^xiii,  60^ 

Midhat  Pasha,  sketch,  i,  774 ;  trial 
of,  vi,  841 ;  obit.,  ix,  618. 

Midian,  tlie  land  of,  theory  oon- 
ceming,  iii,  861. 

Midwinter  Ezpoeitiou  in  California, 
xviii,  120 ;  zix,  91 ;  plan  of,  xix. 
98. 

Mieroslavskij  L.^  obit.,  iii,  659. 

Miers,  J.,  obit.,  iv,  700. 

Mignet,  F.,  obit.,  iz,  619. 

Mignonette  case,  iz,  522. 

Mihilinovich,  Col.,  z,  729. 

Miklosich,  F.,  obit,,  zvi,  677. 

Miklucho-Maclay,  journey  in  Now 
Guinea,  iii,  864. 

Milan  IV  of  Servia,  sketch  of,  ii. 
520;  vii,  788;  z,  109,  112,  727: 
divorced,  ziii,  789;  abdicates, 
xiv,  760. 

Miles,  M.,  ezperiraents  z^  690. 

Miles,  Marcus  II.,  obiu,  ii,  585. 

Miles,  W.  R.,  obit.,  zv,  6oo. 

Milford  Haven,  dock),  vii,  279. 

Milford,  N.  H.,  Centennial,  xix. 
518. 

Milhau,  J.  J.,  obit.,  zvi,  G42. 

Miline,  zi.  140. 

Militaiy  aetbmica,  of  Denmark,  t, 
207;  of  Austria,  vii,  51. 

Military  intorferenoe  at  elections, 
bill  on,  iv,  885. 

Military  Order,  of  Ameiica,  xv, 
568 ;  of  the  United  States,  xix. 
644. 

Militia,  bill  on,  in  Georgia,  iv,  421 ; 
in  Illinois,  report,  iv,  485:  v, 
880;  improvements  in  New 
Jersey,  iv,  668 ;  needed  in 
Nebraska,  v,  552 ;  laws  in  Can- 
ada, viii,  88 ;  State  laws,  xi,  471. 

Milk,  impure,  ix,  2. 

Mill,  Mr.,  observations  by,  xi,54rt. 

Milhiis,  Sir  John,  z,  S59,  364;  xi, 
845;  zii,  277. 

Millard,  H.  B.,  obit.,  zviii,  662. 

Millaud,  Albert,  obit,,  zvii,  6(K). 

Miller,  Emmanuel,  obit,  xi,  722. 

Miller,  George  J.,  obit.,  i,  689. 

Miller,  John,  obit.,  zi.  691. 

Miller,  John  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 

Miller,  J.  Warren,  obit.,  i,  621. 

Miller,  Robert,  obit,  i,  689. 

Miller,  Samuel  F.,  obit,  xvii,  660. 

Miller,*  8.  F.,  obit  and  port.,  xv, 
656. 
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Miller,  W.,  nominated,  xiii,  609. 

Miller,  Warner,  sketch,  vi,  648. 

Miller,  William,  preachinf;^ of,  xi,  2. 

Miller,  William  II.  U.,  sketch  and 
port.,  xiv,  803. 

Miller,  W.  K.,  i,  89,  40 ;  iv,  88. 

Millet,  Aim^,  obit.,  xvi,  678. 

Millet,  Frank  D.,  xi,  346. 

Millet.  J.  F.,  xi,  847. 

Mills  bill,  the,  xiii,  206. 

Mills,  Clark,  obit.,  viii,  592. 

Mills,  J.  E.,  xi,  186. 

M'lls,  R  ,  ix,  798 ;  sketch,  xiii,  646. 

Mills,  T.  W.,  investigations  by, 
viii,  686. 

Mills,  Zophar,  obit.,  xii,  598. 

Milman,  Kobert,  sketch,  i^  554. 

Milroorc,  Joseph,  obit.,  xi,  691. 

Milmore,  Martin,  obit.,  viii,  592. 

Milns,  William,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 

Milow,  P.  S.,  obit.^  xii,  599. 

Milrov,  J.  B.,  nominated,  xiii,  443. 

Miltzin.  Mount,  vi.  827. 

Milwaukee,  view  of,  i,  807 ;  ffrowth 
of,  xi,  174 ;  water,  xix,  776. 

Min  River,  fighting  on  the,  ix,  189, 
141 ;  illustrations,  139, 141. 

Minchin,  J.  B.^  survey  in  South 
America  by,  ii,  886. 

Mindeleff,  Dmetri,  obit.,  xvii,  566. 

Mindoon,  xi,  114. 

Mind-rcuding,xii,506.  See  Telep- 
athy. 

Mineral  exhibition  in  Peru,  xi,  752 : 
land  convention,  xiii,  569 ;  min- 
eral wool,  xvi,  528. 

Minerals,  in  Tennessee,  i,  742 ;  new, 
vi,  98,  401 ;  x,  158 ;  xi,  189 ;  in 
Florida,  xii,  287 ;  obtained  artiti- 
cially,  X,  156;  in  Texas,  xix,  741. 

Mineral  waters,  x,  698. 

Miners,  convention  of,  vii,  77 ;  con- 
gress, XV,  71 ;  xvi,  811 ;  inter- 
national^ xix,  821 ;  congress  of, 
in  Belorium,  xviii,  78 ;  Federa- 
tion of,  xix,  762. 

Mines,  J.  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  642. 

Mines,  of  Mexico,  i,  542 ;  v,  IS :  viii, 
587;  side-lines  of,  iii,  112;  v, 
119;  draining  of.  iii,  280;  Sutro 
Tunnel,  iii,  288 ;  in  Peru,  iii,  291, 
688 ;  in  Arabia,  iii,  861 ;  gold,  in 
Georgia,  iii,  871 ;  iv,  428 ;  debris 
from,  iv,  119;  v,  71,  78;  vi,  78; 
vii,  75;  of  Colombia,  iv,  149;  oi 
Nevada,  iv.  658 ;  in  Arkansas,  vi, 
88 ;  in  Alalmmaj  vi,  8 ;  of  Colo- 
rado, vi,  118;  viii,  148;  xii,  142; 
new,  V.  119;  xvii,  16;  coal,  in 
Kentucky,  v,  425  ^  decreased 
value  of  Nevada,  vi,  628 ;  laws 
on  claims  to,  vi,  62S;  Unii^ed 
State."*,  vi,  853,  856;  iron,  in 
Minnesota,  vii,  560 ;  in  Tennes- 
see, vii,  789 ;  in  South  Carolina, 
vi,  814;  of  Chili,  viii,  124;  of 
Honduras,  viii,  432;  of  Montana, 
viii,  547  ;  xii,^19 ;  tin,  in  Dakota, 
viii,  528;  xii,  219;  quicksilver, 
of  Siena,  viii,  523 ;  gold,  of  Rus- 
sia, viii,  700;  Chinese  supersti- 
tion concerning,  vii,  101 ;  Bureau 
of,  in  California,  v,  71  j  inspector 
ofj  in  Indiana,  iv,  501 ;  m  Bolivia, 
xii,  69 ;  in  Idaho,  sii^  273 ;  nickel, 
in  New  Caledonia,  xii,  485 ;  anti- 
mony, in  Portugal,  xii,  485 ;  ruby, 
in  Bunnah,  xii,  84;  salt,  in  New 
York,  xii,  725 ;  laws  of,  in  Aus- 
tralia, ix,  58.  See  articles  on  the 
States. 


Minghetti,  Mario,  xi,  458;  obit., 
xi.  722. 

Mining,  Poetsdi  method  of,  xi,  820; 
congress,  xvii,  476;  law,  xiii, 
562;  statistics,  xvi,  846;  towns, 
now,  xvii,  126 ;  in  Arizona,  xviii, 
20;  in  Colorado,  176;  in  Utah, 
744. 

>rinncapolis,  Minn.,  growth  of,  xi, 
175;  its  mills,  vi,  588;  water, 
xix,  777. 

Minnesota,  in  each  volume ;  views 
in,  ii,  522,  524;  act  passed  al- 
lowing women  to  vote  at  school 
electiouK,  i,  555;  limited  di- 
vorce act,  556;  ooustitutional 
amendments,  557 ;  vi,  595  |  viii. 
542;  xi,  564;  xviii,  495;  railroad 
bonds,  558;  ii,  521;  iii,  564;  v, 
524 ;  their  history,  vi,  590 ;  sketch 
of  Governor  I'illsbury,  i,  558 ;  his 
re-election,  iv,  682 ;  grass-hopper 
plague^  i,  558 ;  proposed  amend- 
ment, li,  525;  VI,  595;  re-election 
of  Senator  Windom,  ii,  526;  re- 
election, vi,  592 :  tax-law,  iii,  564 ; 
school  text- books,  665 ;  office  of 
Public  Examiuer  created,  665; 
his  report,  iv,  624 ;  sugar-cane  in- 
dustry, iii,  568;  commercial  con- 
vention, 669  ^  seven  ^r  cent,  the 
legal  rate  of  interest,  iv,  628 ;  in- 
sixiction  of  wheat,  628 ;  swamp- 
lands, 626;  vi,  596;  homestead 
laws,  iv.  627 ;  analysis  of  waters, 
628 :  effect  of  severe  cold,  628 ; 
mildness  of  climate  in  the  ex- 
treme northwest,  628;  second 
centenary  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  v,  627; 
forests,  vi,  592 ;  election  of  Gov- 
ernor Hubbard,  596 ;  re-election, 
viii,  648 ;  iron-ore  in  the  Vermil- 
ion Lake  region,  vii,  660;  pro- 
hibitory amendment  rejected, 
viii,  542;  cyclone  at  Rocnestcr, 
viii,  548;  fish-culture,  ix,  527: 
gold  discoveries,  527;  railroad 
Cftmmission,  x,  601 ;  repeal,  xii. 
610;  census,  602;  election  of 
Governor  McGill.  xi,  668  j  Sena- 
tor C.  K.  Davis  elected,  xii,  510  ; 
convict-labor.  510;  garnishment 
law,  511 ;  high  license,  512 ;  iron- 
mines,  512 ;  T>opalation,  xv,  654: 
judicial  decisions,  555;  railroad 
and  warehouse  commission,  xvi, 
531 ;  grain  inspection,  xvii^  468  ; 
mortgage  indebtedness,  xviii,  496. 

Minor  Planets.  See  Astronomical 
Progress,  in  every  volume. 

Minor,  W.  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 

Mint,  United  States,  statistics  of, 
vii,  484. 

Minto,  William,  obit.,  xviii,  583. 

Minton  tiles,  ix,  248. 

Minzaing,  Prince,  xii,  81 ;  campaign 
against,  82. 

Miot,  Admiral,  x,  565. 

Mirage,  xi,  565;  illustrations,  566, 
568,  669. 

Miranzai  expedition,  xvi,  876. 

Miribel,  M.  F.,  obit.,  xviii,  583. 

Mirsky,  Leon,  iv,  777. 

Mir>'acnit,  ix,  554. 

Mirza  AtuuUa  Khan,  x,  12. 

Missionaries,  civil  relations  of,  vi, 
666,  768;  case  of  Rev.  G.  Biown, 
ibid. ;  starved  to  death,  viii,  695; 
in  the  Soudan,  695 ;  in  China,  x, 
169 ;  massacre  of  French,  in  Ton- 


quin.  X,  81 ;  expelled  from  the 
Caroline  Islands,  xii,  741 ;  mos- 
sacre  of,  in  Egypt,  xi,  812 ;  doc- 
trinal tests  for,  xii,  148;  outrage 
oUj  xvii,  744. 

Missions,  Foreign,  i,  659;  in  Den- 
mark, iv,  812;  xiv,  520,  6iil ; 
American  Board  of,  xiv,  180; 
London  Society,  xiv,  181 :  Inter- 
national Conference  of,  xiii,  660. 
See  also  the  articles  oft  the  Re- 
ligious denominations.  See  under 
titles  of  Churches. 

Mississippi,  in  each  volume ;  view, 
i,  662;  proposed  impeachment 
of  Gov.  Ames,  and  nis  resig- 
nation, i,  661 ;  constitutional 
amencunents,  i,  561 ;  ii,  627 ;  iii, 
571 ;  iv,  687 ;  improvement  in 
finances,  i,  662 ;  election  of  Gov- 
ernor Stone,  ii,  627 ;  murder  of 
J.  W.  Gully,  and  mob  attack  on 
Judge  Chisolm,  628;  organiza- 
tion for  suppression  of  lawless- 
ness, 628;  free-school  system, 
iii,  669  \  xi,  571 ;  health  precau- 
tions, iii,  670 ;  cause  of  disturb- 
ances in  the  southwest,  670 ;  Con- 
tederatb  archives,  671;  Vicksburg 
Landing  threatened  by  aand- 
bare,  671 ;  railroads,  672 ;  v,  627 ; 
x,  608;  convention  of  fruit- 
growere  and  railroad  men,  iii, 
678 ;  natural  features  of  the  State, 
674  ;  prevalence  of  yellow  fever, 
676 ;  need  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, iv,  682 ;  v,  628 ;  cotton- 
industry,  iv,  688 ;  negro-exodus, 
684;  xi,  571 ;  protection  from  in- 
undation, iv,  686;  insurance 
laws,  636 ;  acts  regarding  rights 
of  women,  686 ;  the  faculty  of  the 
Univeraity  on  spelling  reform, 
687 ;  invention  for  converting 
seed-ootton  into  yam,  688;  re- 
vised code,  V,  627;  census  re- 
turns, 6;J9 ;  vi,  699 ;  public  londs, 
vi,  697;  xii,  614;  election  of 
Governor  Lowry,  vi,  600;  re- 
eleciion,  x,  604:  education,  vii, 
661 ;  ix,  529 ;  xii,  514 ;  manu- 
factures, vii,  668 ;  viii,  646 ;  re- 
election of  Senator  Lamar,  vii, 
564 ;  disputed  oon^ssional  elec- 
tion, 664;  re-election  of  Senators 
George  and  Walthall,  xi,  670; 
local-option  act,  570 ;  levees,  xii. 
514;  population,  xv,  657,  and 
xvi,  582 ;  constitutional  conven- 
tion, xvj  659 ;  the  new  constitu- 
tion, xvii,  471. 

Mississipni  River,  celebration  of 
La  Salle's  discovery,  vii,  486; 
source  of,  x^  899 ;  map,  xix,  808. 

Mississippi  River  Improvement,  i, 
684 ;  li,  279 ;  iii,  602 ;  iv,  844, 
636 ;  v,  680  ;  vi,  600,  610  ;  deep- 
ening of  the  mouth  of,  xii,  229. 

Missouri,  statistics,  State  govern- 
ment, legislative  proceedings, 
elections^  etc.,  in  each  volume; 
view  in,  i,  667  ;  election  of  Gov- 
ernor Phelps,  i,  567  ;  bonds  de- 
clared void,  668  ;  census,  ii,  628 ; 
strike,  580 ;  alleged  irregularities 
in  State  Treasurer's  office,  iii. 
675 ;  iv,  641 ;  v,  538 ;  proposed 
constitutional  amendment,  iii, 
679 ;  iv,  689,  648 ;  viii,  646 ;  x, 
604  ;  xi,  576  ;  railroads,  iii,  579  ; 
rat-bounty  law,  iv,  689;  bill  to 
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establish  the  wbipping-post,  089 ; 
tiff,  or  baryta,  unea  for  I>aill^  639 ; 
inadequacy  ot'  State  revenues, 
640 ;  imini^rration  bureau,  641 ; 
V,  539 ;  inhuranoe  law,  iv,  642 ; 
fiBh-bill,  642 ;  temperance  move- 
njent,  642 ;  Ix,  532 ;  defaulting 
counties,  cities,  and  towns,  iv, 
643;  Cotter-tax  lew,  644;  lia- 
bility for  railroad  subsidy  bonds, 
V,  540:  election  of  Governor 
Crittenden,  241  ;  improvement 
of  rivers,  vi,  610  ;  local  indebted- 
ness, vii,  564  ;  >tbte  claims,  565 ; 
notorious  band  of  robbers,  567 ; 
election  of  Governor  Marma- 
duke,  iz,  532 ;  re-election  of 
Senator  Ve^t,  x,  604;  high-li- 
cense, xL  573 ;  re-election  of 
Senator  Cockrell,  xii,  515;  the 
Bald-Knobbers,  516;  local  op- 
tion, 516 ;  population,  xv,  562  ; 
geological  survey,  xvi,  535 ;  gov- 
ernment lands,  xviii,  499 ;  sale  of 
vagrants  in,  499. 

Missouri,  in  every  volume, 

Mii»80uri  River,  convention  on  im- 
provement of,  vi,  610 ;  xvi,  801. 

Mistassini  Lake,  ix,  349,  350 ;  x, 
899. 

Misti  Are^uipa,  volcano  of,  illus- 
tration, 1,  661. 

Mitchell,  A.,  obit.,  xii,  599. 

Mitchell,  C.  L.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  655. 

Mitchell,  C.  W.,  x,  305, 

Mitchell,  L.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 

Mitchell,  Maria,  sketch  and  |x>rt., 
xiv,  641. 

Mitchell,  S.  Weir,  xii,  679. 

Mitchell,  Sir  W.,  obit.,  iii,  659. 

Mitchell,  William,  obit,  xi,  692. 

Mitchelstown,  riot  at,  xii,  341. 

Mivart,  St  Geor;^,  quoted,  xiii,  7. 

Mizner,  L.  B.,  xv,  412,  414. 

Mizon,  exploration  of^  vii,  336. 

Mlongo,  King,  portrait,  ix,  170. 

Moab,  survey  ot^  is,  27. 

Moak,  N.  C,  obit.,  x vii, '500. 

Moberly,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Sali^^bury, 
death  of.  x,  21. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  charter  repealed,  iv, 
20  ;  debt  of,  v,  12 ;  in  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion,  x,  431 ;  xiii,  167. 

Mobius,  Prof.,  observations  of,  vi, 
712,  714. 

Mob!«,  crimes  hv^  in  Kentucky,  iii, 
473 ;  in  Louisiana,  iii,  501 ;  in 
Mississippi,  iii,  570  ;  in  Ala- 
bama, xviii,  7. 

Model  villaire,  in  Egypt,  xix,  256 ; 
of  Koob<^h,  view  of,  xix,  256. 

Modigliani,  K.,  explorations  of,  xi, 
382. 

Modulator,  illustration,  ix,  549. 

Moeller,  Louis,  x,  861. 

Moen,  F.  L.,  obit.,  xvi,  042. 

Moeris  Lake,  xvii,  14 ;  monu- 
ments, xiii,  29. 

Moewe,  Wilhclm.  obit,  xi,  722. 

Moffat,  J.  C,  obit,  XV.  655. 

Moffat,  Robert,  obit.,  viii,  602. 

Mohammed  Sultan  Pasha,  obit., 
ix,  619. 

Mohammed  Taha,  viii,  299. 

Mohammed  Tewfik,  proclaimed 
Khedive,  iv,  333;  sketch,  336; 
vii,  233. 

Mohammedanism,  iii,  681  ;  iv, 
647  ^  v,  541  ;  reported  danirer 
to,  ii,  5 ;  institutions  of,  x.  316. 
See  also  Islam,  vi,  440. 


Mohammedans,  races  of,  in  Tur- 
key, i,  571 ;  supposed  movement 
to  excite  discontent  among,  v, 
089;  excitement  of,  in  Turkey, 
vii,  804 ;  treatment  of,  in  China, 
X,  174 ;  xiii,  567. 

Mohl,  Julius  von,  sketchy  i,  508. 

Mohr,  Ednard,  explorations  ot\  i, 
331 ;  death  of,  ii,  330. 

Moigno,  Abb^,  obit,  ix,  619. 

Moissan,  H.,  cxj^riiuents  xii,  107. 
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Molmo  del  Rcy,  battle  of,  x,  421. 
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MoUendorf,  Hcrr.  x,  174,  266. 

Moller,  Axel,  medal  to,  vi,  40. 
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vii,  716 :  obit,  and  port.,  xvi,  535. 

Moraotomoo,  volcano  uf,  eruption, 
xi,  653. 

Monaco,  Prince,  sketchy  xiv,  666. 

Monahan,  J.  H.,  obit,  iii,  659. 

Monal,  Mount,  ix,  544. 

Monastery,  first,  in  Scotland  since 
the  Reformation,  i,  700. 

Monastic  Association  Bill,  in  Aus- 
tria, i,  57. 

Monastic  Order,  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  ii,  22. 

Moncasi,  Juan  Oliva  y,  iv,  822. 

Moncrieff,  Scott,  x,  807,  319. 

Moncton,  xiv,  154. 

Monell,  C.  L.,  obit,  i,  621. 
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iii,  314 ;  conferences,  vi,  60. 

Monetary  Union,  I^tin,  x,  379. 

Monetite,  vii,  88. 

Money,  xvii,  275. 

Money  of  Yap  Islands,  the,  x,  139. 

Money-Bills,  definition  of,  iii,  528. 

Money-Market.  the.  See  Finances 
and  Financial  Review. 

Money-Orders,  xii,  687;  interna- 
tional, »v,  230. 

Mongolia,  exploration  in,  xi,  877 ; 
disturbances  in,  xvii,  93. 

Mongredien,  A.,  obit,  xiii,  665. 
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26. 
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Monrad,  Ditlev  G.,obit.,  xii,  634. 

Monro,  H.  A.  J.,  obit,  x,  665. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  vii,  818 ;  x,  431, 
436.  See  also  Panama  Canal ;  in 
Africa,  a,  ix,  863. 

Monroe,  J.  A.,  obit,  xvi,  643. 

Monselet,  Charles,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 

Montague,  C.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 

Montague,  Henry  J.,obit.,  iii,641. 

Montana,  statistics,  etc.,  ii,  531 ; 
viii,  547;  ix,  533;  x,  604;  xi, 
576 ;  xii,  517  ;  Mormons  in,  viii, 
548 ;  Indians,  viii,  548 ;  ix,  533 ; 
xi,  577;  constitutional  conven- 
tion, ix,  534 ;  tax-exemption,  536 ; 


tion,  XY,  565 ;  mineral  lands  and 
railroads,  xvi,  540 ;  Stale  lands, 
xviii,  502 ;  State  Capitol,  xix,  4V7. 

Montano,  Dr.,  explorations  bv,  vi, 
330. 

Mont  Cenis  railway,  ill.,  i,  422. 

Mont  de  Piete,  proposal  oonceni- 
ing,  ix,  344. 

Montefiore,  Sir  Moses  Halm,  obit 
and  portrut,  x^  606. 

Monteith,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  655. 

Montenegro,  ii,  532;  iii,  586;  iv, 
468 ;  V,  542 ;  viii,  548 ;  revolts  in, 
viii.  549 ;  map,  i,  754 ;  articles <», 
in  the  Berlin  Treaty,  iii,  257 ;  ix, 
536 ;  forts  built  in,  ix,  537 ;  firon- 
tier  of,  764 ;  boundaiy,  xii,  774 ; 
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tions, iii,  248 ;  xii,  131 ;  charter 
remodeled,  xiv,  723. 

Monts,  Count,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 

Montsioo,  ix,  112,  118, 114;  x,  85. 
87. 

Montizambert,  Col.,  x,  125  H  t«q. 

Monuments,  xix,  281 ;  battle,  xix, 
233 ;  in  North  Carolina,  xix,  552 ; 

? reservation,  xiii,  24;  in  New 
'ork  city,  xviii,  527;  xix,  541; 
in  Virginia,  xix,  769. 

Moody,  Granville,  obit,  xii,  599. 

Moon',  the  crater  Plato,  viii,  21 ;  di- 
ameter of,  viii,  21 ;  heat  of,  xi,  55 : 
recent  OKtervation  and  study  of, 
578 ;  illustrations,  579,  5S1,  584. 
586,  587,  588;  influence  of,  on 
weather,  xii,  487 ;  xvii,  36 ;  rviii. 
42. 
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Moravia,  Socialist  riot  in,  x,  72. 

Mora\ians,  i,  569 ;  ii,  582 ;  iii,  587 : 
iv,  649 ;  vi,  611 ;  ix,  537 :  xiii, 
570;  xiv,  572;  xix,  498;  hooM 
of  the  sisterhood,  578. 
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land-survey's,  xi^  577;   droiightj     Moreno,  J.  I.,  oSit.^ix,  620. 
576 ;  gag-laws,  xli,  517 ;  admitted     Moresby,  Sir  F.,  obit,  ii,  607. 
an  a  State,  xiv,  569;   constitu-     Moresnelt,  (Hutition  of,  xv,  70. 
tional  convention,  569  ;  popula-     Money.  F..  obit,  xv,  656. 
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Morgan,  D.  H.,  statue  of,  vi,  815. 
Morgan,  £.  D.,  sketch,  viii,  552. 
Morgan,  Q.  D.,  obit.,  xvi.  643. 
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Moriarty,  Dr.,  obit,  xii,  718. 

Morier,  D.,  obit,  ii,  607. 

Morison,  J.  C,  sKetch,  xiii,  666. 

Morley,  E.  W.,  xii,  488. 

Morley,  Henry,  obit.,  xix,  618. 

Morley,  Samuel,  obit,  x,  728. 

Morley,  Thomas,  obit,  xii,  699. 

Mormonism,  xiv,  415,  817 ;  xv,  21, 
268,  424;  church  property,  xvi, 
858 ;  xvii,  778. 

Mormon  suit,  decision  of  a,  xix,  495. 

Mormons,  the,  emigration  of,  iv, 
887  ;  President  Hayes  on,  v,  642 ; 
missions  otl  vi,  859 :  monogamic, 
vi,  860 ;  viu,  548 ;  in  Mexico,  x, 
690;  in  Arizona,  Ix,  41;  x,  42, 
483  in  Idaho,  ix,  400;  xii,  378; 
xviii,  896,;  536;  amnesty  to,  xix, 
761.    See  Polygamy. 

Mormon  temple,  the  first,  xviii, 
746 ;  the  new,  746. 

Morocco,  i,  669 ;  v,  546 ;  persecu- 
tion of  Jews  in,  546;  trade  of, 
viii,  886 ;  ix,  889 ;  xiii,  571 ;  xiv, 
574 ;  XV,  667 ;  xvi,  641 ;  xvii, 
477;  sultan  of,  xix,  499. 

Morocco,  city  of,  illustration,  i,  670. 

Moroko,  S.,  Chief,  ix,  115;  x,  84. 

Morot,  Aim^,  x,  863. 

Morphine,  lactate  of,  xi,  291. 
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Morrill,  Anson  P.,  obit,  xii,  599. 
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Morris,  E.,  obit,  xvi,  648. 

Morris,  J.,  experiments,  viii^  524. 

Morris,  L.  B.,  nominated,  xiii,  244). 

Morris,  Philip  R.,  x^  365. 

Morris,  Richard,  obit.,  xix^  618. 

Morris,  W.,  designs  of,  viii^  616. 

Morrison,  John  1.,  obit,  vii,  640. 

Morrison,  M.  J.,  observations  by, 
•       xi,  540. 

Morrison,  Pitcaim,  obit,  xii,  COO. 

Morrison,  Robert  1?'.,  obit,  xii,  600. 

Morrison,  W.  R.,  tanflf  bill,  ix,  203. 
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Morse,  Nathan  B.,  obit.,  xi,  692. 
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Due  dc,  obit,  xviii,  584. 
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Morton,  Louis  M.,  obit.,  xviii,  568. 


Morton,  M.,  obit,  xvi,  643. 
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Moscow,  Idaho,  xvi,  161. 

Moseley,  Henry  N.,  obit,  xvi,  678. 

Mosenthal,  S.  H.,  obit.,  ii,  607. 

Moser,  H.,  xi,  876. 

Moser,  J.,  experiments,  vi,  267. 

Moses,  monuments  of  the  time  of, 
vii,  268. 

Moses,  Chief  Justice,  obit.,  ii,  636. 

Moshetto,  Chiei,  i^  89. 

Mosler,  Henry,  pnzc  to,  x,  867. 

Mosques,  illustrations  of;  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali,  i,  247 ;  ruined,  247 ; 
grand,  of  Ispahan,  660. 

Mosquito  territory,  the,  xiv,  610. 

Moss,  J.  C,  obit.,  xvii,  561. 

Moss,  L.,  observations,  iv,  63. 

Mosso,  Dr.,  experiments^  xii,  676. 

Motors,  experiments  in,  1,  615, 516. 

Mott,  A.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 

Mott,  A.  J.,  observations,  viii,  26. 

Mott,  H.  A.,  experiments  by,  iii, 
86;  vii,  668. 

Mott,  Lucretia,  sketch,  v,  647. 

Mott,  J.  P.,  obit.,  xix,  689. 

Motte,  Henry  Paul,  xi,  848. 

Motte,  Janvier  de  la,  v,  285. 

Mouchot,  solar  boiler  of^'iii,  722; 
experiments  by,  vi,  251. 

Moufang.  C,  obit,  xv,  684. 

Mougel  Bey.  obit.,  xv,  684. 

Mobld,  Jacob  W.,  obit,  xi,  692. 

Movie,  Rev.  Mr.,  ix,  722. 

Moulton,  C.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 

Mound-builderH,  fimeral  rites  of 
certain,  xii,  16 ;  works^  xiii,  22, 
28;  xiv,  17;  xvi,  12;  civilization 
of,  xvii.  11. 

Mound  or  the  statue,  the,  x,  86. 

Mounds,  exploration  of.  See  Ar- 
chSBology,  illustration,  ix,  16. 

Mountain,  moving,  xix,  636. 

Mountain  railways— Mts. Washing- 
ton, Rigi,  Pilatus,  xii,  258 ;  illus- 
tration, view  ot  Mont  Ccnis,  i, 
422 ;  xiv,  295. 

Mountains,  formation  of,  illustra- 
tioaM,  iv,  380.  881,  882. 

Mountains,  of  Central  Asia,  ii,  826, 
326;  iii,  859,  360;  iv,  899,  400; 
in  Africa,  ii,  828;  altitude  of 
high,  vi,  332;  exploration,  ix, 
538;  highest,  vi,  822;  ix,  849, 
643 ;  formation  of,  see  Formation 
of  MountainiB. 

Mountain  sickness,  ix,  541,  542, 
543,644. 

Mount  Brace,  highest  point  in 
Connecticut,  ii,  227. 

Mount  Chester  A.  Arthur,  ix,  84. 

Mount  Hood,  x\ii,  618. 

Mount  Nanda  Devi,  ix,  548. 

Mount  Owen  StanleVj  xii,  812. 

Mountpleasant,  C.  obit.,  xvii,  661. 

Mount  Ptoum,  temple  at,  x,  37. 

Mount  Schoda,  xii,  813. 

Mount-Temple,  W.  F.  Cowper- 
Temple,  sKctch.  xiii,  666. 

Mount  Vernon,  illustration,  ii,  759. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  xvii,  115. 

Mount  WoUuston,  lost  whaler,  vi, 
323.     * 

Mount  Yule,  xii,  812. 

Moustier,  explorations  by,  v,  290. 

Mowbray,  invention  by,  x,  845. 

Mowbray,  G.  W.,  obit,  xvi,  644. 

Mowctt,  James  A.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Moya,  Gen.  C.  N.  de,  xii,  738. 
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Moynahan.  C,  obit,  iv,  694. 
Mozaffer-ed-Din,  Ameer  of  Bok- 

bara,  x,  98 ;  obit,  x,  666. 
Mozlcy,  J.  B.,  obit,  iii,  659. 
Mozley,  Thomas,  obit,  xviii,  684. 
Msiri,  Chief,  x,  893,  394. 
Mtesa,  Emperor  ol  Uganda,  obit., 

viii,  602 ;  his  conversion  through 

Stanley  and  his  death,  x,  816. 
Muhlenberg,  Rev.  W.  A.,  sketch, 

ii,  5|5. 
Muhlenberg   centenary,    the,  xii, 

450 ;  taxes,  xviii,  425. 
Muir,  Pattison,  on  the  nature  of 

the  clement*,  iii,  91. 
Muirhead,  J.,  obit.,  x,  665. 
Mukanes,  "  high  places,^'  ix,  27. 
Mukhtar  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  535: 

iv,  649. 
Mulct  Uw,  the,  xix,  879. 
Mulder,  G.  J.,  obit,  v,  601. 
Muley  Hassan,  obit.,  xix,  618. 
Mulford,  Elisha,  obit,  x,  653. 
Mulford,  J.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 
Mulford,  P..  obit,  xvi,  644. 
Mullaney,  r.  J.,  obit,  xviii,  563. 
Mullany,  J.  R.  M.,  obit,  xii,  600. 
MuUedy,  Joe^eph,  death  of,  v,  «59. 
Mailer,  C.  L.,  obit,  xvii,  600. 
MaN«r,  J.,  obit,  iii,  6^9. 
Mllller,  John  F.,  obit,  xi,  723. 
MftUcr,  Karl  Ottfried,  xii,  22. 
Mliller,  R.,  xii,  492. 
Mulreadv,  Mr.,  xi,  845. 
Mumford,  Thomas  J.,  obit,  ii,  5K). 
Mummies,  xi,  29;    discovcrv    o(, 

vii,  261 ;  xi,  32. 
Mundc,  xiii,  168. 
Mundy,  Baron  Jaromir,  obit.,  xix, 

618. 
Municipalities,  indebtedness  of,  iii, 

680,  686,  772;  vi,  832;  liability 

of,  for  damage.H  in  riots,  iv,  769*; 

New  Jersey  laws   on^  v,  662; 

Florida  act  on  dissr^lntion  of,  vi. 

297. 
Muninore,  Ch under  Kirtce  Sin;z, 

obit,  XI,  723. 
Munk,  experiments  by,  ix,  658. 
Munkacsy,  Mihail,  x,  359,  367  ;  xi, 

344;  xii,  279. 
Munro,  Norman  L.,  obit,  xix,  58l». 
Munstcr,  Count,  x,  419. 
Munstcr,  bank  of,  failure,  x,  46.'>. 
Munsler.  William  F.,  obit,  ii,  61^. 
Muntz,  M.  A.,  exi>enroent8  bv,  iii, 

83;  vii,  83;  viii,  120;  x,  154. 
Munzingcr  Bey,  i,  3 :  ii,  2. 
Murad  V ,  attempt  to  bar  from  suc- 
cession, i,  2 ;  sketch,  i,  774. 
Murat,  Prince,  obit.,  iii,  659. 
Murat,  Princess,  obit,  iv,  701. 
Murchison,  C,  sketch,  iv,  650. 
Murchison  letter,  the,  xiii,  269. 
Murdock,  J.  E.,  obit,  xviii,  563. 
Murdock,  S.  K.,  obit,  xvi,  644. 
Murghab  River,  view  on,  x,  17 ; 

cave-d welling  on,  88. 
Murillo,  sale  ot  pictures  by,  x,  361. 
Murphy,  Lady  B.,  obit,  vi,  794. 
Murphy,  Col.,  x,  424. 
Murphy,  J.  F.,  x,  367 ;  xii,  '_7i». 
Murphy,  John  K.,  obit.,  i,  6ii. 
Murray,  A.,  obit.,  x,  665. 
Murray,  Jonn,  obit.,  xvii,  600. 
Murska,  lima  di,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  xviii,  165. 
Muscles,  observations  on,  vi,  768 : 

xi,  761 ;  muscular  sense,  xii,  67 '2 : 

muscular  system,  x,  696. 
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Muscular  systom,  the,  xiii,  694; 

xiv,    708;    xv,    726;    xvi,   741; 
.      xviii,  684. 
MuB^ve,  Sir  A.,  ix,  60;  obit., 

xiii.  666. 
Mushketof,  explorations,  iii,  859. 
Mushrooms   and   Toadstooln,    xi, 

590 :  illustratioDS,  590,  592,  598  ; 

bibhography  ot\,  596. 
Music,  I,  671;   Tonic  Sol-fa,  ix, 

545 ;  recent  progress  in,  xi,  696 ; 

xii,  619;  in  1888,  xiii,  578;  in 

1989,  xiv,  575;  in  I8!*0,  xv,  568; 

instrumental,    in   churches,  ix, 

669.    See  Churches. 
Music-boxes,  x,  608 ;  illui<trations, 

608,  609,  610. 
Musical  bed,  a,  x,  618. 
Musical  Instruments,  automatic,  x, 

607 ;  illustrations,  608,  609,  610, 

612,  616,  616,  617,  619,  620,  621. 
Musical  sand,  ix,  45 ;  x,  608. 
Musical  telepnone,  iii,  588. 
Musicians,  eminent,  xi,  596-602; 

lists  of  recent  works  of,  597-602 ; 

xii,  519  528. 
Muskegon^  Mich.,  xviii,  166. 
Musk-ox,  illustration,  iii,  858. 
Muspratt,  James,  obit.,  xi,  728. 
Musset,  Paul  de,  obit.,  v,  60l. 
Mussey,  K.  D.,  ol»it.^  xvii,  562. 
Mutiny,  Japane>c,  iii,  462. 
Mutkuroff,  Sara,  obit,  xvi,  678. 
Muts-Hito,  Mikado,  in,  460. 
Muy bridge,  electro-photograph  of, 

iii,  7ti8. 
Muzaffor-od-Din,  Prince  of  Persia, 

x,  686. 
Muzzoy,  A.  B..  obit.,  xvii,  562. 
Mycenoe,    Schliemann's    explora- 
tions in,  i,  28 ;  tombs  at,  xiii,  27. 
Myer,  Albert  J.,  sketchy  v,  548. 
Myers,  A.  C,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 
Mvrtol,  xi,  291. 

Myopia,    See  Eye-sight,  vi,  271. 
Mysore,  native  rule  in,  vi,  4 22. 

Nabonidus,  cylinder  of,  ix,  18. 
Nachtigal,  G.,  ix,  364,  865;  x,  119, 

120,  122;  his  death,  895;  obit., 

X,  665. 
Naganab,  obit.,  xix,  589. 
Nagas,  of  India,  revolt  of,  iv,  494 ; 

V,  888. 
Nagasaki,  illustration,  ii,  418. 
Nageli,  exiMjriments  by,  iv,  86 ;  x, 

695. 
Naarlce,  Henry  Morris,  obit., xi,  692. 
Naib  Sular,  x,  9. 

Nain  Sing,  explorations  of,  i,  829. 
Naime,  C.M.,  obit.,  vii,  641. 
Nakamura,  Masanao,  obit.,  xvi, 678. 
Names  of  Places,  xi,  882. 
Nampa,  image  found  at,  xiv,  18. 
Nance,  Albinus,  iii,  694. 
Nanda  Devi,  Mt.,  ix,  548. 
Naphth»\,  iu  Kussia,  viii,  701 ;  xii, 

807. 
Naphtha  motors*,  xii,  524. 
Naphthalin,  ix,  272. 
Napier,  Lord,  obit.,  xv,  685. 
Napier,  Mi\i.,  x,  4. 
Napoleon  111,  xi,  482. 
Napoleon,  Jerome,    portrait,    vii, 

321 ;  obit,  and  port.,  xvi,  679. 
Naransin,  ix,  18. 
Nares,  Sir  G.,  voyage  of,  iii,  852. 
Narragansett,  loss  of  the,  v,  580. 
Narragan!>ett  Indians,  tribal  rela- 
tions abolished,  v.  654. 
Narrcy,  Charles,  obit.,  xvii,  600. 


Nashua,  N.  H.,  xvi,  161. 

Nashville,  Tcnn.,  xi,  175;  battle, 
X,  428:  illustration,  i,  744;  cen- 
tennial of  admission,  xix,  737 ; 
water,  xix,  777. 

Nasmytn,  J.,  observations,  iii,  85; 
obit.,  XV,  686. 

Natal,  colony  of,  v.  80  ;  vii,  84 ;  ix, 
111;  xiii,  122;  xiv,  104;  xv,  98; 
xvi,  103;  xvii,  75;  xviii,  122; 
xix,  102. 

Natalie,  expulsion  of,  xvi,  790. 

Natches,  Miss.,  xvii,  115. 

Natchcz-on-the-Ilill,  ill.,  ii,  526. 

National  Academy  of  Design.  See 
under  Fine  Arts. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  xv, 
572 ;  xvi,  543 ;  xvii,  480  ;  xviii, 
502 ;  xix,  502. 

National  Bank  taxation,  x,  621. 

National  Banks,  xii,  783. 

National  League  for  Protection  of 
American  Institutions,  xv^  579. 

National  league,  proclamation  of 
the,  xii,  841. 

National  party,  tl  e,  iii,  806. 

National  Quarantine,  xviii^  ^17. 

Nationalities,  conflicts  of,  in  Aus- 
tria, V,  46,  46,  8«9 ;  vi,  48. 

Nations,  intervention  among.  See 
Non- Intervention,  vii,  618. 

Natler,  Hcinrich,  obit.,  xvii,  600. 

Natural  gas,  in  Kentucky,  xviii, 
425.    See  Gas. 

Natural  history,  111.,  vi,  409. 

Natural  selection,  xii,  668. 

Naturalization  in  Brazil,  viii,  CS, 

Naturalization  in  Uuitea  States,  its 
validitv,  vi,  618 :  cases  of  Buzzi 
and  otners,  vi,  613  et  $eq. ;  when 
fraudulent,  vi,  615;  President 
Grant  on,  i,  688;  case  of  the 
BeTHseliera,  iv,  887. 

Naturalized  Americans,  in  Ger- 
many^ iii,  245 ;  rights  of,  x,  308. 

Naucratis,  x,  83 ;  illustration,  34 ; 
xi,  47. 

Nautilus,  canoe^  ill.,  ix,  108. 

Navinoe,  the,  xii,  545. 

Naval  apparatus,  new,  xv,  580. 

Naval  catastrophe  in  Samoa,  xiv, 
768. 

Naval  observatory,  the,  ix,  47. 

Naval  Bam,  the,  xviii,  283. 

Naval  station,  new,  xvi,  863. 

Navarre,  dissatisfaction  in,  i,  780. 

Navassa,  island  of,  ix,  894. 

Navies— of  Europe,  vii,  668 ;  Ger- 
man, viii,  892 ;  Italian,  viii,  449 ; 
English  and  French,  ix,  870 ;  il- 
lustrations, vii.  568.  569,  574, 
579,  580;  of  United  States,  i, 
574;  ii,  586;  iii,  589;  vi,  619; 
vii,  582;  President  Arthur  on, 
vi,  781;  viii,  162;  ix,  212. 

Navigation,  steering  indicator  for, 
i,  518j  sounding  instruments,!, 
518;  iii,  725:  bathometer,!,  519  ; 
acts  on,  in  Cnili.  iii,  95;  m  Ger- 
many, v,  819;  the  Narragansett 
and  Seawonhaka  disasters,  v, 
580;  fees  to  Spanish  consuls, 
viii,  157;  unseaworthy  vessels, 
418;  bureau  of,  ix,  v03;  signals, 
life-saving  appliances,^  etc.^  see 
Collisions;,  viii,  130  ;  ot  the  Lnit- 
ed  States,  xvii,  158.  See  also 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  viii. 
145;  xi,  195;  of  the  United 
States,  xviii,  779. 

Navigatore'  Islands.    See  Samoa. 


Naville,  Edouard,  ix,  19;  x,85,36. 
Navy  of  Colombia,  v.  1 14. 

Navy  of  the  Unitea  States,  xiii, 
787;  xiv,  805,  809;  xvi,  643; 
xvii,  481. 

Navy- Yards,  vii,  583. 

Nazarenes,  xiii,  584. 

Neafie,  A.  J.,  obit.,  xvii,  562. 

Neal,  John,  sketch,  i,  574. 

Ncal,  John  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 

Neaie,  S.  A.,  obit.,  v,  594. 

Neuves,  Lord  C,  obit.,  i,  689. 

Nebireh  ^Naucratis),  x,  38. 

Nebo,  height  of  the  ridge  of,  ix,  26. 

Nebo  of  Boreippa,  god  of  learmng, 
ix,  18. 

Nebobahidan,  ix,  18. 

Nebraska,  in  each  volume :  growth 
shown  by  census  returns,  i,  575; 
election  of  Gov.  Garbcr,  578; 
railroad  lands,  578;  election  of 
Senator  Saunders,  ii,  587;  geo- 
logical character,  538;  sr^il  and 
climate,  588,  589;  election  of 
Gov.  Nance,  iii,  594;  ro-election, 
v,  562;  grasshoppcra,  iv,  658; 
case  of  removal  of  the  Ponca 
Indians,  668, 654 ;  need  of  militia, 
v,  {)52j  vi,  622;  fii»h-cultnre,  v, 
552:  vii,  586;  election  of  Sena- 
tor Vau  Wick,  vi,  621 ;  growth 
of  population,  621 ;  x,  6l'3  ;  elec- 
tion of  Gov.  Dawes,  vii,  587: 
proposed  constitutional  aioend- 
ment.  588;  election  of  Senator 
Manderson^  viii,  554;  railrnadF, 
new  counties,  ix,  553;  vi,  603; 
new  capitol,  xi,  603  ^  election  of 
Governor  Thayer,  xi,  604  j  elec- 
tion of  Senator  Puadook,  xii,  526 ; 
population,  xv,  582 ;  contest  ov«r 
State  oiiicera,  xvi,  559 ;  impeach- 
ment of  State  office  re,  xvih,  504 ; 
depojiitory  law,  505. 

Nebraska  City,  xvii,  115;  bridge 
at,  xiii,  298. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  inscriptions,  ix, 
18, 19. 

Nebula  in  Orion,  xiv,  50;  in  An- 
dromeda, xiv,  51 ;  XV,  42. 

Nebulie,  i,  50 ;  star  changed  to,  ii, 
48;  origin  of,  iii,  88;  discoveiy 
of  planetarjp^,  vii,  41 ;  new,  x,  53 ; 
xi,  56 ;  xvi,  58 ;  photographic, 
xix.  58. 

Nebular  line,  xvi,  51. 

Neby  Mendeh,  mound  of,  ix,  28. 

Necker  Island,  xix,  347. 

Necro)x>liH,  at  Carmona,  xii,  23. 

Needham,  K.  P.,  invention  bv,  x, 
617;  sketch,  xiv,  642. 

Negrete,  Gen.,  iv,  615. 

N^gricr,  Gen.,  x,  24  ei  9eq. 

Negro  persecution.  xLx,  4. 

Negroes,  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
California,  iii,  71 ;  trial  of,  iii, 
825;  intimidation  in  Arkansas, 
iv,  40 ;  intellectual  status  of,  iv, 
41;  as  jurors,  iv,  845,  847;  v, 
424, 703 ;  cc»naition  in  Lonisiaiui, 
V,  481;  university  for,  v,  484; 
progress  o\\  v,  595;  taxes  and 
schools  of,  in  Gconria,  viii,  38H; 
convention*  of,  iv,  45:  vii,  448, 
721 ;  \iii,  489 ;  votes  ot,  in  pres- 
b^ter\',  vii^7«>2;  civil  rights  of, 
vii,  459 ;  viii,  1 29 ;  marriage  with 
whites,  see  Marriage ;  exodus  of, 
see  Exodus,  iv,  854 ;  civil  rights 
of,  in  New  Jersey,  ix,  571 ;  pror- 
crty  of,  at  the  South,  x,  411; 
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cdaoatioD  of,  in  Vir^nia,  x,  778 ; 
emi(irration8  of,  xi^  571. 

Negus,  the,  xi,  1 ;  xii,  1. 

NeiniB,  JobanuiB,  killed,  xiv,  1. 

NeW,  Michael,  sketch,  I,  679. 

Neill,  Edward  D.,  obit.,  xviii,  568. 

Noibion,  Joseph,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 

Nelson,  Dr.,  xii,  101. 

Nelson,  H.  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  644. 

Nelson  Mouna  in  North  Carolina, 
illuHflration,  ix,  15. 

Nepaul,  Chinese  influence  in,  iv, 
143 ;  conspiracy  in,  vii,  415 ;  in- 
surrection in,  x,  4}^7. 

Nepokoitchitzky,  A.  A.,  sketch,  ii, 

Neptune,  xiv,  46. 

Neraz,  John  C.,  obit.,  xix,  589. 

Neruda,  Johano,  obit.,  xvi,  680. 

Norve-tbrce,  trnDsmission  of,  x, 
689;  theories  of,  xii,  671. 

Nerves,  degeneration  of,  xii,  671 ; 
action  of  alcohol  on,  672. 

Nervous  diseases,  ix,  554. 

Nervous  system,  the,  viii,  684 ;  ix, 
668,  749;  x,  689;  xi,  754;  xii, 
670  ;  xiii,  689 ;  xiv,  708 ;  xv,  72'J ; 
xvi,  738 ;  xvii,  648. 

Neolithic  ^lishing  stones,  at  Ne- 
mours^ xii,  24. 

Nepaul,  insurrection  at,  x,  497 ;  xii, 
888. 

Nepbrotomv,  viii,  751. 

Neptune,  the,  x,  184. 

Nerses,  ix,  764 ;  sketch,  280 ;  obit., 
ix,  620. 

Nervous  system,  xviii,  682. 

Nesselrode.  Count,  x,  1. 

Nessler,  Victor,  xii,  621. 

Nesterowskv,  M.,  ix,  654. 

Netanebo  if,  x^  86. 

Netherlands,  m  every  volume; 
views^  i,  588;  ii,  642:  contest 
on  military  bills,  i,  581,  582; 
cabinet  crisis,  581,  582;  adjust- 
ment of  difference  with  Venezue- 
la, 582 ;  appointment  of  Beven  as 
war  minister,  582  ;  electoral  laws, 
582,  688  ;  vi,  626  ;  vii,  567  ;  ele- 
mentary^ education  and  religious 
instruction,  i,  588;  ii,  542;  iii, 
597 ;  vii,  590 ;  opening  of  the 
North  Sea  ship-canal  to  Amster- 
dam, i,  588 ;  abolition  of  the  an- 
nual kirmess  or  fair,  584;  six 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Am- 
sterdam, 684 ;  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Crown  Prince.  584 ;  the  war 
in  Acheen,  see  Acneen,  War  in ; 
new  cabinet,  M.  Kappeyne,  chief, 
ii,  642;  new  cabinet,  iv,  657; 
marriage  of  the  King,  657  ;  new 
penal  wde,  v,  655 ;  vi,  627 ;  statue 
of  SpinozH  unveiled,  v,  655 ;  in- 
crease of  revenues,  vi,  625 ;  con- 
ference for  regulation  of  fisheries, 
625;  honors  to  Gen.  van  der 
Hcyden  for  success  in  Acheen, 
625 :  consequences  of  the  silver 
criws,  626;  ix,  560;  sympathy 
with  the  Tnin.svaal  rebellion,  vi, 
626 ;  claims  in  Borneo,  626 ;  resig- 
nation of  Minister  Vissering  and 
other  ministers,  626 ;  new  army 
law,  627 ;  canal  improvement, 
627  ;  vii,  557  ;  question  of  exact- 
ing oaths  from  free-thinkers,  vi, 
6iS  ;  serfdom  in  Java,  vii,  689 ; 
cabinet  crisis,  viii,  567  ;  new  loan 
and  fishery  treaty,  567  ;  question 
of  revision  of  the  constitution, 


567 :  the  colonies,  ix.  556 ;  affair 
of  tne  crew  of  the  English  ship 
Nisero,  held  captive  in  Acheen, 
558  ;  X,  626  ;  death  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  Alexander,  ix,  669,  614 ; 
the  sucoesbion  to  the  throne,  559 ; 
new  loan,  bill  to  reo ionize  the 
State  lottei^,  559,  560;  socialist 
demonstrations,  x,  625;  riots 
in  Amsterdam,  xi,  607 :  xii, 
529  ;  dissolution  of  the  chamber 
and  new  states-general,  xi,  606  ; 
crisis  in  the  East  Indian  colonies, 
608 :  extension  of  the  tyanchise, 
xii,  529 ;  claims  to  New  Guinea, 
X,  678,  679  ;  taxation  reforms, 
xvii,  487. 

Nettleship,  Henry,  obit.,  xviii,  584. 

Nettleship,  R.  L.,  obit.,  xvii,  601. 

Net-makmg.  ix,  560. 

Neumann,  G.  A.,  obit.,  xi,  698. 

Neuralgia,  remeay  for,  x,  300. 

Neu\illc^  Alphonse  de,  obit.,  x, 
665,  pictures  by,  xi,  844;  xii, 
279. 

Nevada,  in  everjr  volume;  fish 
commissioner,  iii^  601 ;  railroad 
extortion,  601  ;  iv,  657 ;  disas- 
trous flood,  iii,  GOl ;  completion 
of  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  iv,  668 ;  the 
nut-pine,  658;  Nevada  Central 
Railroad  opened,  v,  566;  Bodie 
Railroad,  vi,  629;  depreciation 
of  property,  vi,  627 ;  mica  depKw- 
ils,  6t!9;  constitutional  amend- 
ments, ix,  568 ;  xi,  609 ;  xii,  681 ; 
agriculture  and  ^j^razing,  564 ;  x, 
627 ;  xi,  611 ;  xii,  682 ;  Indians, 
X,  627;  irrigation,  xi,  609;  xii, 
632;  railroads,  xii,  581:  State 
lands,  582;  Comstock.  Consoli- 
dated Calitbrnia,and  ottier  mines, 
581:  population,  xv,  591 ;  State 
bnds,  xvi,  566;  constitutional 
amendments,  xviii,  508. 

Nevin,  A.,  obit.,  xv^  666. 

Nevin,  John  W..  obit.,  xi,  698. 

Nevin,  W.  M.,  obit.,  xvii,  562. 

New,  John  H.,  obit.,  iv,  694. 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  xix,  140. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  growth  of,  xi,  176 ; 
water,  xix,  777. 

Newark,  O.,  xv,  188. 

New  Bedford,  growth  of,  xi,  176 ; 
view  of,  iii,  624. 

Newberry.  John  Stoughton,  ix,  46 ; 
obit.,  xii,  601. 

Newberry,  J.  S.,  xi,  588;  obit,  and 
port.,  xvii,  562. 

Newberry,  Spencer  B.,  ix,  476. 

New  Britain,  -xiv,  154. 

Ncwbrough,  John  B.,  writes  Oah- 
spe,  xvi,  602. 

New  Brunswick,  viii,  569 ;  xi,  612 ; 
xii,  582 ;  xiii,  692 ;  xiv,  586 ;  xv, 
592 ;  xvi,  566 ;  xvii,  491 ;  xviii, 
609. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  xix,  140. 

New  Brunswick,  statistics,  etc., 
viii,  559 ;  education  in,  559,  560 ; 
xi,  612;  xii,  532;  liquor-license 
law,  582. 

New  burg,  celebration  at,  viii,  577. 

Newburgn,  xiv,  155. 

Newbur\-port,  view  of,  ii,  491  ; 
growth  of,  xvi,  161. 

New  Caledonia,  convicts,  ix,  842, 
848 ;  crime,  57  ;  xv.  885. 

New  Church,  the,  vii,  680,  x,  627. 
See  New  Jerusalem  Church. 

Ncwcomb,  S.,  ix,  49 ;  xi,  48. 


Newcomb,  W.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  586. 

Newcomb,  Wesley,  obit.,  xvii,  568. 

Newdegate,  Charles  Newdegale, 
obit.,  xii,  684. 

Newell,  M.  A.,  obit.,  xviii,  668. 

Newfoundland,vii,  218^  x,  628;  xix, 
618 ;  financial  crisis  in,  xix,  614 ; 
religious  troubles  in.  x,  629 ;  xi, 
618 ;  flsherics,  614;  French  shore 
question,  406,  614,  615 ;  xii,  583 ; 
aid  for  the  unemployed  in,  xi, 
618;  XV,  698;  xviii,  510  j  mop 
of,  XV,  594 ;  xvi,  567 ;  xvii,  498 ; 
xviii,  510. 

New  Glasgow,  N.  S.,  xv,  188. 

New  Guinea,  explorations  in,  ii, 
885;  iii,  864,  866;  iv,  408;  xi, 
881 ;  xii,  811^  812 ;  claims  to,  viii, 
31 ;  annexation  of  southern,  x, 
58 ;  German  and  English  claims 
in,  ix,  865 :  xii,  647 ;  massacre  by 
natives,  48;  xiv,  67.  See  also 
Papua. 

Newhall,  James  R.,  obit,,  xviii, 
568. 

New  Hampshire,  in  every  vol- 
ume ;  views  in,  i,  589,  591 ;  con- 
stitutional amendments,  1,  590, 
591 ;  raised  map  at  the  State- 
House,  ii,  548 ;  ftnancial  embar- 
rassment at  Dartmouth  College, 
iii.  605;  geological  survey,  606; 
bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment, 
iv,  659 ;  leather-boord  manufac- 
ture, 662;  railroads,  v,  560,  561 ; 
vi,  684;  viii,  560;  xi,  618;  fiah- 
.  culture,  V,  561:  xi,  621;  xii, 
586 ;  question  ot  senatorial  elec- 
tion, vi,  681,  632;  increase  of  di- 
vorces, viii,  662 ;  longevity,  sta- 
tistics, ix,  668;  boundary  be- 
tween Massachusetts  ana,  xi, 
622:  granite,  soapstone,  mica, 
aola,  silver,  and  copper,  xi,  622 ; 
Constitutional  Convention,  xii, 
684 ;  population,  xv,  597 :  elec- 
tion dispute,  600 ;  State  linrary, 
xvii,  497;  mortgage  indebted- 
ness, xviu,  611. 

New  Haven,  growth  of,  xi,  176 ; 
illustration,  ii,  222;  water,  xix, 
777. 

New  Hebrides,  the,  occupied  by 
France,  xi,  60;  sketch  of.  xii, 
587;  map,  588;  the  Frencn  oc- 

•  cupation,  689:  convention  be- 
tween the  Bntish  and  French 
Governments,  539 ;  xiii,  62. 

New  Jersey,  in  each  volume :  con- 
stitutional amendments,  ij  592; 
iv,  668;  v,  562;  legislation  on 
courts,  ii,  560;  public  institu- 
tions, 551.  662;  v,  666,  667;  vi, 
687  ;  xi,  626 ;  convention  of  ool- 
ored  men,  ii,  564;  election  of 
Gov.  McCldlan,  656 ;  grants  of 
lands  under  tide- w^ater,  657 ;  rail- 
road tunnels,  557;  eaithquake, 
557  ;  education,  iii,  612;  v,  668; 
industrial,  iv,  668;  v,  564;  con- 
vict-labor, iv,  665 ;  Sunday  laws, 
667;  improvement  of  militia, 
668 ;  fish-culture,  668 ;  vii,  698  ; 
railroad  question,  iv,  669 ;  geo- 
logical survey,  670;  special  tax 
commission,  v,  562 ;  commission 
on  general  municipal  laws,  562  ; 
food-odultcration,  vi,  639 ;  sum- 
mer resorts,  638 ;  taxation  of  cor- 
porations, ix,  509  ^  X,  681 ;  xii, 
628 ;  oyster- lands,  ix,  671 ;  child- 
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labor,  ix,  671 ;  compulaory  edu- 
cation act,  the.  zi,  623 ;  election 
of  Senator  Blodgett,  xii,  640: 
))opulattoD,  XV,  602 ;  abandonea 
farms,  zvi,  675;  State  sarvej, 
xvii,  600 :  judicial  decisions,  601 ; 
xviii,  616. 

New  JeruMleni  Church,  i,  695 ;  ii, 
657;  iii,  614;  viii,  564;  x,  627; 
xi,  612;  xii,  543;  xiii,  699;  xv, 
605.    See  also  New  Church. 

New  Loudon,  Conn.,  view  of,  iv, 
298;  ^owtn  of,  xvi,  162. 

Newman,  J.  11.,  sketch  and  port., 
XV,  605. 

New  Mexico,  ii,  658 ;  viii,  666 ;  ix, 
672 ;  X,  682 ;  xi.  628 ;  xii,  645 ;  xix, 
623 ;  view  in,  ii,  559  ;  Indians  in, 
ii,  668 ;  viii,  666 ;  raids  of,  x,  638 ; 
XI,  630 ;  xii,  645 ;  railroads,  tclc- 
^phs.  and  newspapers,  ii,  569 ; 
viii,  565:  xii,  645;  disorder  in, 
iii,  31;  land-system,  viii,  666; 
resources,  viii,  665  ;  xi,  630 ;  in- 
dustries, ix,  672;  x,  683 'j  land- 
titles,  x^  633 ;  xi,  631 ;  xii,  646  ; 
population,  X,  634;  cultivation 
of  alfalfa,  or  California  clover,  xi, 
631;  drouj^hts  and  floods,  xi, 
630 ;  Indian  relics  in,  ix,  17,  x, 
632 ;  xiii,  600 ;  xiv,  694 5  xv,  608 ; 
xvi.  576^  xvii,  503;  xviii,  517. 

New  Korcia,  misMon,  x,  66. 

New  Orleans,  debt  of,  v,  480  j  vii, 
483;  £xpot>ition,  ix,  673:  illus- 
tralions,  i,  483;  ix,  576,  577; 
xiii,  168 1  massacre  in,  xvi,  833; 
water,  xjx,  777. 

Newport,  Ky.,  growth  of^xii,  126. 

Newport,  R.  1.,  view  of,  i,  701 ; 
ola  mill,  ii,  675 ;  xvi,  168. 

New  processes,  xviii,  136. 

Newson,  T.  M.,  obit,  xviii,  663. 

New  South  Wales,  x,  60,  63 ;  xi, 
61^  62 ;  xlv,  58 ;  xv,  46 ;  xvi,  6!  ; 
xvii,  43 ;  xviii^  67 ;  xix,  66.  See 
under  Australia. 

NewspapeiiK,  xi,  682;  improve- 
ments iu  journalism,  6dd ;  placcH 
cf  publication,  638;  subsidiary 
industries,  634;  pross  associa- 
tions, 685 ;  Russian,  ix,  708. 

New  States,  xix,  224. 

New  subfetances,  xii,  C70  ;  xviii, 
188:  xix.  111. 

Now  Testament,  revision,  vi,  039  : 
X,  96. 

Newton,  Henry,  obit.,  ii,  685. 

Newton,  H.  A.,  observations  by, 
iii,  36,  87. 

Newton,  Henry  J.,  ix,  661. 

Newton,  Mass.,  xv,  138. 

Newton,  Sir  Charlc."*  T.,  obit.,  xix, 
619. 

New  York  City,  viii,  577  ;  defalca- 
tions, 678;  new  aqueduct,  567, 
679  ;  ix,  590  ;  x,  640 ;  xii,  635 ; 
East  River  Brid/jc  opening,  viii, 
580 ;  amcudiiient  of  charter,  viii, 
507  ;  elevated  railroads,  viii,  568- 
580;  now  parka,  580;  city  poli- 
tics, 581  ;  bills  on,  vetoed,  ii, 
567  ;  Ktreet-cloaning  bill,  vi,  651 ; 
removal  of  police  commirtsionei-j*. 
vi.  659 :  consolidation  of  elevated 
railroads,  vi,  659;  surface  rail- 
roads, ix,  591 ;  X,  641 ;  trials  of  al- 
dermen tor  taking  bribesj  xi,  649  ; 
xii,  555 ;  power  of  appointment, 
X,  640 ;  cnarifcs  of  raalfoasanco, 
ix,  588 ;  X,  641 ;  Statue  of  Lib- 


erty, 642 ;  xi,  649 ;  labor  party, 
xi,  648 ;  libraries,  xi,  649,  651 ; 
illustrations,  i,  604 ;  ii,  666,  567. 
669 :  xi,  660;  illustrations  of  the 
work  on  the  Croton  Aqueduct, 
xii,  656,  557,  669,  560;  recent 
fprowth  of  the  city,  xi,  177 ;  xiii, 
610 :  xiv,  601 ;  xv,  615 ;  xvi,  686  ; 
xvii,  617;  xviii,  523;  xix,  584; 
water,  xix,  777. 

New  York  Harbor,  improvements 
in,  V,  250. 

New  York  State,  in  every  vol- 
ume; equalization  of  assessments, 
i,  597 ;  oonoernin^  testimony  of 
husbands  aud  wives,  697 ;  new 
Capitol,  699 ;  iv,  671  ;  vii,  614 ; 
viii,  675;  constitutional  amend- 
ments, 605 ;  ii.  568 ;  iv,  681 ;  v, 
676 ;  vii,  601 ;  Duming  ot  Brook- 
lyn Theatre,  i,  605;  sketch  of 
Gov.  Robinson,  606;  bill  for 
sole  of  lateral  canals,  ii,  667  ; 
ap]X)rtionment  of  members  of 
legislature,  iii,  614;  iv,  671; 
coiliflcation  of^  laws^  iii,  616; 
question  of  maintainini^  canals, 
61 6  J    vi^    661;     pipe-line    com- 

•  panics,  iii,  618;  married  women 
may  execute  a  power  of  attorney, 
619 ;  coal  and  railroad  combina- 
tion, 619 ;  fish-culture,  620 ;  wom- 
an-suflfrRj!e  convention,  621 ;  con- 
stitutionality of  civil-damages 
act,  626;  election  of  Senator 
Conkling,  iv,  671;  state  chari- 
ties, 672 ;  V,  672 ;  tramp  act.  iv. 
676;  plumlisji,  676;  awara  of 
damages  for  false  imprisonment, 
675 ;  common-school  system,  677 ; 
railroad  freight  discrimination, 
678 ;  revision  of  assessment  laws, 
V,  569  j  vi,  660 ;  taxation  of  stock 
of  national  banks,  v,  670;  Hud- 
son River  Tunnel,  680  ;  factions 
of  the  Republican  party,  vi,  643; 
resignation  of  senators,  644 ;  elec- 
tion of  successors,  646  *  sketches 
of  Laphaui  and  Miller^  648; 
cliar>re  of  bribery,  648 ;  vhi,  577 ; 
railroad  commission,  vi,  651 :  vii, 
599 ;  viii,  569 ;  bill  for  prevent- 
in.'  telegraph  consolidation,  vi, 
651 ;  emigrutiou  commission,  vi, 
051  ;  anti-monopoly  league,  662 ; 
elevated-railroad  bills,  vii,  600; 
liability  for  damages,  vii,  616 ; 
five-ccnt-fare  bill,  viii,  668;  in- 
vestigation^<,  vii,  602  ;  election  of 
Gov.  Cleveland,  610 ;  sketch  and 
portrait,  611 ;  political  assess- 
ment"*. 614  ;  viii,  666  ;  decision 
on  obligations  of  railroad  com- 
panies, vii,  614;  act  regulating' 
primaiT'  elections^ viii,  567 ;  civil- 
service,  commissioner.'*,  567;  x, 
639 :  law  amended,  ix,  637 ;  Adl- 
ronaack  forests,  viii,  576;  ix, 
582 ;  Xj  686 ;  telegraph  suits,  viii, 
576;  Newburg  celenration,  677  ; 
acts  affecting  municipal  admin- 
i>tration,  ix,  580 ;  x,  686 ;  street 
railroads,  ix,  581 ;  prison  labor, 
582;  X,  636;  xi,  642;  xii,  548; 
the  Western  House  of  Refuse, 
582;  David  B.  Hill,  governor, 
588  ;  freedom-of- worship  bill,  x, 
034 ;  the  census,  684 ;  Niagara 
Falls  reservation,  686  ;  gas  com- 
panies, 685'  canal  convention, 
xi,  043 ;  capital  punishment,  xii, 


548;  insurance  legislation,  b^m 
population,  XV,  611,  and  xviL 
611 ;  State  flower,  xvi,  580;  for- 
ests, 683,  and  xvin.  6S8 ;  weahh, 
xvii,  606,  and  xviii,  619;  ooibti- 
tutional  convention,  xix,  531. 

New  Westminster,  xvi,  164. 

New  Zealand,  native  question  in. 
vii,  46;  see  Maoris,  the ;  govern- 
ment, etc,  46 ;  land  srstein.  46: 
viii,  87 ;  ix,  66,  60 ;  ix,  60,  66;  xi, 
66;  mountains  in,  ix,  546*  xii, 
48 ;  volcanic  eruptiocs  in,  xu  66 : 
xiv,  608;  xv,  49;  xvi,  64;  xvii. 
46 ;  xviii,  69 ;  xix,  61. 

Nez  Percys  Indians,  war  with,  it. 
39 ;  removal  of,  ordered,  iii,  2K 

Ngamiland,  xv,  97 ;  xvi,  104. 

Niagara  Fuls,  scheme  to  transmit 
power  from,  vi,  268;  xii,  661: 
xvii,  262;  reservation,  x,  635: 
electrical  power  at,  xix,  543. 

Niagara  Falls  Pai^.  oommiasioDcts 
appointed,  viii,  670 ;  restoration. 
X,  674  J  steps  for  a  park  on  tiu? 
Canadian  side,  x,  674  \  cantilever 
bridge,  illustration,  viii,  814. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  xvii,  116. 

Nias,  Island  of,  xi,  482. 

Niblo,  William,  obit.^  iii,  642. 

Nicaragua,  trouble  with  Germany, 
iii,  ^6;  Mos<^ulto  territory,  vi. 
661 ;  new  constitution,  661 ;  canal. 
662;  vii,  618;  viii,  681 ;  ix,  692; 
X,  642;  xi,  664;  xii,  668:  xiii. 
614 ;  XIV,  610 ;  xv,  623 ;  xvi,  694 ; 
xviii,  630 ;  insurrections,  vi,  663 ; 
volcano  of  Ometepe  in  eruptioin. 
vii,  682;  proposed  national  rail- 
road, ix,  692;  lake  steamer,  xi, 
663;  eruption  of  Momotombo, 
663 ;  xiii,  613 ;  xiv,  609 ;  xv,  623 : 
xvii,  526. 

Nice,  water-works  of,  x,  381 ;  ob- 
servatory, floating  dome  of,  xi,  6K. 

Nichol,  John,  obit.,  xix,  619. 

Nicholas  I,  or  Montenegro,  sketch, 
ii,  671 ;  iii,  686. 

Nicnolas.  Grand  Duke,  sketch,  ii. 
571 :  obit,  xvi,  680. 

Nicfaolls,  Francis  T.,  sketch,  i,  49c{ : 
government  headed  by,  i,  4iV>: 
nominated,  xiii,  601. 

Nicbolls,  Rhoda  H.,  xi,  346. 

Nichols,  E.  L.,  ix,  46. 

Nichols,  Edward  T.,  obit.,  xi,  69.1. 

Nichols,  J.  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 

Nichols,  Samuel,  obit.,  v,  694. 

Nichols,  W.  R.,  investigations  bv. 
V.  87 ;  ix,  719 ;  obit.,  xi,  693. 

Nlcnolson,  A.,  obit,  xviii,  689. 

Nicholson,  James  W.  A.,  at  Alex- 
andria, vii,  248 ;  obit.,  xii,  601. 

Nickel,  magnetic  properties  of,  i, 
260 ;  in  iron-ores,  ii,  601 ;  deter^ 
inination  of,  ii,  602;  ores  in 
United  States,  vu^632 ;  processes 
with,  viii.  622;  m  Nevada,  ix. 
476 ;  steel,  xii,  485 ;  mines  at 
Thio,  485;  pUiting,  x,  169;  xii. 
485;  XV,  527:  xviii,  484;  in  Can- 
ada, xviii,  267. 

Nicol,  W.  J.,  theory  of,  x,  149, 15± 

Nicolai,  Baron,  obit.,  xvi,  680. 

Nicolaides,  R.,  ix,  654. 

Nicolar,  Joscpn,  obit,  xix,  690. 

Nicotera,  Baron  Giovanni,  orir.. 
xix,  619. 

Niederwald,  plot,  ix,  368. 

Nidge,  oleomargarine,  vii,  661. 

Nieritz,  K.  G.,  sketch,  i,  606. 
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Niessi,  G.,  observations,  viii^  25. 

NieuweBhuis,  Dm  xi,  607  J  xii,  529. 

Nieuwerkerkc,  Comte  ae,  -  obit., 
xvii,  601. 

Niger,  the,  exploration  of,  v,  290 ; 
trade  on,  x.  303. 

Nihilism  in  Kussia,  iii,  744 ;  Meli- 
koflTs  policy,  vi,  795-  methods, 
vi,  802;  beginning,  \ii,  786;  x, 
718. 

Nihilists,  iv,  681 ;  disturbances  by, 
iv,  776,  777 ;  v,  662,  664 ;  arrests 
and  trial  of,  for  the  murder  of  the 
Czar,  vi,  796 ;  two  sections  of,  vi, 
797;  proclamations  of,  vi,  798; 
attempt  to  assassinate  Gen. 
Tcherevin,  vi,  799 ;  alleged  plot 
of,  in  Switzerland,  vi,  829 ;  omit- 
ted from  amnesty,  viii.  706 ;  ar- 
rested, viii,  709 ;  ix,  711 ;  m  Russia, 
X,  718;  trials,  719;  conspiracies 
of,  xiv.763;  exnelled  from  Swit- 
zerland. 787.    Bee  Anarchism. 

Nikacheff,  M.,  xii,  488. 

NikolaSeff,  Ool.,x,  781. 

Nile,  composition  of  wateiv,  i,  09 ; 
project  for  res-ervoirs,  xix,  255. 

Nile  region,  expedition  to,  xvii,  171. 

Nileon,  8.,  disco verj-  by,  iv,  187 ; 
experiments,  v,  87;  viii,  117;  x, 
168;  obit.,  viii,  603. 

Nina,  Cardinal,  obit.,  x,  718. 

Nisero  affair,  ix,  558. 

Nissel,  Franz,  obit.,  x viii.  584. 

Nitrate  deposits  in  Chili,  lii,  95 ;  In 
Peru,  iii,  688;  vi,  276;  viii,  124. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  x,  164;  whether 
contraband  of  war,  164. 

Nitric  acid  as  a  solvent,  i,  98. 

Nitric-add  vapor,  combustion  in, 
xiv,  134. 

Nitric  fermentKj  vi,  98. 

Nitrification,  ih,  88;  cause  of,  ix, 
128, 157. 

Nitrites  in  water,  test  for,  vii,  91  ; 
estimation  of.  ix,  123. 

Nitrogen,  absoroed  by  ^tlants,  i,  92 ; 
quantitative  estimation  of,  ix, 
122, 127 ;  X,  156 ;  in  the  soil,  157 ; 
sources,  in  vegetation,  xii.  111. 

Nitro-jrlycerine,  x,  844. 

Nitrous  oxide,  effects  of,  xii,  679. 

Nitzsch,  K.  W.,  obit.,  v,  601. 

Nixon,  John  T..  sketch,  xiv,  642. 

Noailles,  P.,  obit.,  x,  666. 

Nobel,  A.,  discover)'  by,  iv,  181 ; 
invention,  x,  844,  345. 

Noble,  B.  G.,  obit.,  xv.  656. 

Noble,  John  W.,  skctcn  and  j)OTt., 
xiv,  804. 

Noble,  Matthew,  sketch,  i,  607. 

Noble,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 

Noble,  W.  n.,  obit.,  XIX,  590. 

Noel,  Hon.  R.  B.  W.,  obit.,  xix,  619. 

NOggerath.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  607. 

Noire,  Ludwig,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 

Nolaad  defalcation,  xv,  563;  xvi, 
535. 

NoUet  and  Van  Malderen,  inven- 
tion by,  iii,  275. 

No  Man^s  Lund  (Japan),  ix,  416; 
(Africa),  iv,  129;  (.Asia),  x,  4,  6. 

Nominations,  Presidential.  See 
United  States,  vols.  i.  v,  and  ix. 

Nonconformists,  use  of  title  "  Rev." 
by,  i,  25;  burial  of,  in  parisli 
church-yards,  iii,  13. 

Non-intervention  among  nations, 
the  principle  of,  vii,  618 ;  science 
of  international  law,  618-622 ;  re- 
sponsibility of  nations,  628 ;  in- 
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torvention  when  asked  for,  625 ; 
when  nationality  is  involved, 
625 ;  union  of  states,  626 ;  cases 
of  succession  and  religion,  627 ; 
the  Roman  question,  627. 

Norbury.  B.,  obit.,  xi,  724. 

MordensRldld,  explorations  of,  i, 
828:  iii,  354;  iv,  411;  viii,  28; 
in  Greenland.  884 ;  x,  398. 

Nordman,  J.,  ooit.,  xii,  365. 

Nordquist,  explorations  of,  iv,  412. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  growth  of,  xi,  178; 
illustration,  ii,  262. 

Norman.  Helen,  obit.,  xvi,  644. 

Normanoy,  Marquis,  iv,  56;  obit., 
XV,  685. 

Norodom,  King  of  Cambodia,  ix, 
889;  X,  118. 

Norquay,  John,  x,  568, 569 ;  sketch, 
xiv,  667. 

Norris,  A.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 

N orris,  experiments  b^,  viii,  638. 

Norristown,  growth  of,  xii,  126. 

North,  farthest  point  reached  in 
the,  illustration,  ix,  81. 

North  Bay,  Ontario,  xvi,  164. 

North  Borneo  Company,  the,  vi, 
829. 

North  Island,  eruption  on,  xi,  66. 

Notthbrook  Island,  vii,  884. 

Northbrook,  Lord,  sketches,  i, 
406 ;  V,  580 ;  x,  60,  310. 

North  Carolina,  in  each  volume; 
election  of  Gov.  Z.  B.  Vance,  i, 
607 ;  constitutional  amendments, 
608 ;  V,  586 ;  xii,  564 ;  new  State 
University,  609;  v,  584;  vii, 
632;  State  charities,  i,  610; 
Senator  Ransom  elected,  611; 
Western  North  Carolina  railroad, 
611;  iii,  628^  v,  580;  election 
regulations,  ii,  572;  State  debt, 
573;  iii,  626;  iv,  687;  v,  588; 
vii,  630;  sketch  of  Judge  W.  N. 
H.  Smith,  ii,  574 ;  iii,  630 ;  peni- 
tentiary system,  iii,  626;  rail- 
roads, 627 ;  V,  580 ;  State  ar- 
chives, iii,  630;  conveyance  of 
real  estate,  iv,  685^  tramp  act, 
686;  school  l^slation,  688;  vi, 
664 ;  election  ot  Gov.  Vance  to  the 
office  of  senator,  iv,  689 ;  sketch 
of  Lieut. -Gov.  Jarvis,  690;  ta^h- 
culture,  690 ;  natural  features  of 
the  State,  690,  691  ^  swamp 
lands,  V,  584 ;  colored  induntrial 
fairs,  585;  Swepson  embezzle- 
ment case,  585;  extradition, 
585 ;  re-election  of  Gov.  Jarvis, 
586;  vote  on  prohibition,  \i, 
665,  666;  colored  convention, 
667 ;  Indians,  669  j  population 
by  counties.  669 ;.  railroaa  bond.s, 
vii,  632 ;  celebration  of  Mecklen- 
burg declaration  of  independ- 
ence^ 634;  minerals,  viii,  583; 
election  of  Gov.  Scales,  ix,  594 ; 
phosphates,  xi,  666;  oyster  sur- 
vey, 656;  population,  xv,  624, 
an<i  xvi,  595 ;  new  seal  of,  x\iii, 
634. 

NoTthoote,  Sir  Stafford,  portrait, 
X,  443 ;  sketch,  448 ;  illustration, 
suggesting  the  suspension  of 
Pamoll,  vii,  204;  ix,  871,  690. 
North  Dakota,  xiv,  612 ;  xix,  658 ; 
population,  xv,  626 ;  prohibition, 
b28 ;  land  titles,  xvi,  599 ;  limita- 
tion of  the  Governor's  authority, 
xviii,  5  5. 
Northcr.8t  Prssage,  search  for,  iv. 


411 ;  NordenskiSld's  conclusions 
as  to,  iv,  415. 
Northen,  Adolf,  obit.,  i,  639. 
North,  M.,  obit.,  xv,  685. 
North  Pond  case,  xix,  618. 
North  Sea  Canal,  x,  417. 
Northwest  Passage,  iii,  354^  356. 
Northwest  Territories,  xvii,  432; 

xviii,  536 ;  xix,  557. 
Norton,  Caroline.    See  Maxwell. 
Norton,  C.  B.,  obit.,  xvi,  644. 
Norton,  G.  S.,  obit.,  xvi,  645. 
Norton,  G.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  64J3. 
Norton,  Julius  S..  port.,  xviii,  736. 
Norton,  W.  A.,  obit.,  viii,  592. 
Norway.    See  Sweden. 
Norwich,  xiv,  155. 
Nourmahal,  tne^  yacht,  x,  793. 
Nova  Scotia,  viii,  584;  ix,  594;  x, 
648 ;   xi,  657 ;   xix,  557  ;  educa- 
tion, viii,  585;  financial  depres- 
sion, iXj  594;    8ecei«sion   move- 
ment, XI,  657 ;  xii,  565 ;  resolu- 
tions regarding  the  union,  566; 
xiii,  619 ;  xiv,  615 ;  xv,  629 ;  xvi, 
600;  xvii.  530;  xviii,  536;  view 
of  a  ahip  narbor,  xix,  558. 
Novels,  recent.    See  Literature,  ih 

every  volume. 
Novgorod,  illuiitration,  ii,  688. 
Noxious  insects   and  plant  para- 
sites, vi,  669. 
Noyes,  Amos  C,  obit.,  v,  594. 
Noyes,  E.  F.,  ©bit.,  xv,  657. 
Noyes,  John  H.,  obit.,  xi,  694. 
Nubar  Pasha,  iv.  829,    830;    vi, 
287;  ix,  285,  286,  292;  x,  306; 
.     xiii,  291. 

Nubia,  insurrection  in,  ix,  292. 
Nuffuor  Island,  x,  189. 
Nult;^,  Bishop,  x,  455. 
Numismatic  discovery,  ii,  411. 
Nunez,  Dr.,  sketch,  viii,  138. 
Nunez,  Gen.  Rafael,  vi,  118. 
Nunez,  Rafhel,  obit.,  xix,  619. 
Nurses,  trained,  vi,  659. 
Nussbaum,  Isaac,  obit.,  xviii,  564. 
Nussbaum,  J.  N.,  experiments  by, 

X,  692;  obit.,  xv,  685. 
NuBsbanmer,  otwervations,  vi,  400. 
Nut-pine  tree,  utility  of,  iv,  658. 
Nutnent*^   function  of,  viii,  34:^; 

proportions  of,  in  foods,  348. 
Nutrition,  xiii,  694 ;  xiv,  707. 
Nutritive  ingredients  and  values  of 
the  food  we  eat,  vi,  670;  com- 
parative cost  ot,  viii,  346. 
Nutt,  G.  W.  M.,  obit.,  vi,  686. 
Nutt,  H.  C,  obit.,  xvii,  563. 
Nuttall,  Zeria,xii.  16. 
Nutting,  N.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  643. 
Nyassaland,  xv,  264;    xvii,  244; 

xviii,  274 ;  xix,  249. 
Nvc,  James  W.,  obit.,  i,  621. 
N*y&«hel,  V.  E.,  xii,  676. 
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Oahspe,  xvi.  602. 

Oakev,  Emilv  S.,  obit.,  viii,  693. 

Oakland,  xii,  126. 

Oakley,  L.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 

Gates,  K.  11.,  ix,  479. 

Oath,  the  iron-clad,  iv,  24;  deci- 
sions on,  iv,  24. 

Oaths  and  alfirmotions  in  British 
Parliament,  the  Bradlaugh  case, 
vi,  627;  vii,  365 j  viii,  409; 
Cong.  Union  on^  viii,  156. 

Oaths,  test,  for  jurors,  iv,  298; 
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Oatman,  Dr.  J.  S.,  obit.,  i,  622. 
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Obbareacb,  King,  x.  119. 

Obeidallah,  surreaaer  and  reacuo 
of,  vii,  804-  obit.,  viii,  603. 

O'Beirne,  R.  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  645. 

Obeliska,  ix,  595;  illustratioa  of 
the  New  York,  596;  list  of 
monoliths,  597-599 ;  practical 
use  of,  600:  the  crabs,  600; 
masoDic  syiDDoLs,  595. 
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in  every  volume. 

Obrecht,  M.,  xii,  46. 
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O'Brien,  William  S.,  obit.,  iii,  642. 

Obligation  ft  of  Contracts,  vii,  648 ; 
case  of  Vir^nla  bonds,  648 ;  of 
Louisiana,  652 ;  Supreme  Court 
deobiions.  653. 

Obrenovitcn,  house  of,  vii,  739. 

Observatories,  xi,  57  ;  xii,  39  ;  new, 
xiii,  48. 

Obstruction,  resolution  in  Parlia- 
ment on,  V,  381.  See  Cloture, 
vii,  203,  208. 

O'Callaghan,  E.  B.,  obit.,  v,  594. 

Ocarina,  Ix,  625. 

Oocultations,  x,  58. 

Oceanica,  French  possessions  in, 
xvii,  295 ;  geographical  discovery 
in,  809. 

Ochre,  in  Tennessee,  ix,  757. 

O'Connell,  Morgan,  challenged  by 
Disraeli,  ii,  252. 

O'Connor  Don,  the,  bill  of,  in 
Parliament,  iv,  453. 

O'Connor,  James,  obit,  xv.  657. 

O'Connor,  John,  expelled  from 
Ohio  Legislature,  iii,  666. 

O'Connor,  William  D.,  sketch  and 
port.,  xiv,  648. 

O' Conor,  Cfharles,  obit  and  por- 
trait, ix,  626. 

0' Conor,  J.  F.  X..  ix,  19. 

Octroi  de  mer,  ix,  804. 
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Odell,  W.,  observations  by,  v,  86. 
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Odger,  George,  obit.,  li,  607. 

Odlin,  Peter,  obit.,  ii,  685. 
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viii,  416  ;  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence on,  viii,  281. 

O'Donovan,  E.,  death  of,  viii,  801. 

O'Dwyer,  A.  C,  obit,  ii,  608. 

O'Dwyer,  Dr.  Joseph,  x,  748. 

Odyssey,  altar  mentioned  in  the, 

O'Farreil,  M.  J.,  obit,  xix,  590. 

Offenbach,  J.,  obit,  v,  601. 

Office,  qualifications  for,  x,  825. 

Otfioe-hunting,  vi,  846,  847. 

Officials,  State,  case  of  Missouri 
Treasurer,  iv,  64  ;  Nebraska 
Auditor,  v,  549 ;  New  Jersey 
Treasurer,  v.  666 ;  county,  pay- 
ment of,  by  tecs,  vi,  205. 

Officials,  United  State:*,  alleged 
abuse  of  power  by,  iv,  18. 

Oirden,  xiii,  169. 

OjL'den,  W.  B.,  sketch,  ii^  614. 

Ogier,  experimentH  bv,  vii,  89. 

Ogilvie,  R.  A.,  obit.,^,  701. 

Ogilvie,  Mr.,  xii,  314. 

Oglethorpe  Celebration,  \aii,  889. 

Ogow6  River,  exploration  of,  iv, 
401  ;  vi,  328  ;  vii,  336. 

O'Hagan,  Baron,  obit,  x,  666. 

Oham,  ix,  114. 

Ohio,  in  each  volume ;  views  in. 
i,  647,  648 ;  ii,  616,  619 ;  repeal 


of  Gcghan  law,  i,  646 ;  inaugu- 
ration of  Governor  Hayes,  646; 
strikes  and  riots,  649 ;  ii,  621 ; 
V,  605 ;  ix,  630,  631 ;  election  of 
Governor  VVcst,  ii,  621 ;  re-dis- 
tricting, iii,  666 ;  v,  607 ;  con- 
stitutional amendments,  iv,  708 ; 
X,  678 ;  election  of  Governor 
Foster,  iv,  705;  re -election,  vi, 

702  ;  of  Senator  Sherman,  vi, 
700 ;    population    by    countie:$, 

703  ;  liquor  legislation,  vii,  657  ; 
viii,  607,  609 ;  ix,  680 ;  xi,  681 ; 
xii,  648 ;  election  of  Governor 
Hoadley,  609;  floods,  ix,  630; 
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Governor  Forafeer,  x,  678;  re- 
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seats  in  the  State  legislature,  x, 
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xvi,  690. 

Ohio  Kivcr,  flood  in  the,  ix^  680. 
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ments, vii,  660. 
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Oil-fuel,  xii,  661. 

Oil-stoves,  X,  386. 
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809;  xii,  287. 

O'Keefe,  Eugene,  obit,  v,  594. 

O'Keefe.  Mr.,  x,  189,  140. 

Okefenokee  Swamp,  xvii,  806. 
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698  ;  xvii,  608  ;  xviii,  591 ;  xix, 
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Oklobjio,  I.  D.,  sketch,  u,  621. 

Okubo,  assassination  of.  iii,  462. 
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669:  iv,  704;  v,  609;  xix,  680; 
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Glean,  N.  Y.,  xv,  139. 
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vii,  661  •  illustrations,  662,  663; 
ix,  2 ;  New  York  law  on,  664 ; 
xi,  282,  473;  foreign  demand 
for,  ii,  112;  tests  for,  vii,  89; 
new  method  of  detection,  x,  154. 

Olin.  Mi lo,  sketch,  xiVj  643. 

Olipnant,  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 

Oiiphant,  Mrs.  L.,  obit,  xi,  724. 

Oliver,  Dr.  Charles  A.,  xii,  672. 

Oliviere-Martins,  J.  P.,  obit.,  xix, 
620. 

Oilier,  Edmund,  obit,  xi,  724. 

Olmstead,  J.  W.,  obit,  xvi,  645. 

Olney,  Edward,  obit.,  xii,  602. 

Olney^  Richard,  sketch  and  port., 
xvih,  735. 

O'Lofifhlen,  Sir  B.,  vii,  43. 

O'Loghlen,  Sir  C,  obit,  ii,  608. 

Olphert,  Wybrants,  obit,  xvii,  501. 

Olympia,  Wash.,  xvi,  164. 


Olzcwski,  experiments  of,  ix,  484; 
xii,  104. 

Omaha,  growth  of,  xi,  179 ;  water, 
xix,  778. 

O'Mahony,  John,  obit,  ii,  585. 

Omdurman,  lall  of,  x,  819,  3t»0. 

Omer  Pasha,  obit.,  iv,  701. 

Ometepe,  volcano  of,  viii,  682. 

Omohundro,  J.  B.,  obit.,  v,  694. 

Onderdonk,  H.  G.,  obit.,  xi,  694. 

O'Neal,  Edward  A.,  vii,  6. 

O'Neill,  £.  C,  experiments  of,  vii, 
86. 

O'Neill,  n.,  X,  894. 

O'Neill,  J.  A.,  obit,  xvii,  564. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  xv,  139. 

Ontario,  province  of,  viii,  609 ;  ix, 
264,  632;  x,  678;  xi,  782;  xii, 
644;  xiii,  671;  xiv,  677;  xv, 
698 ;  xvii,  610 ;  xix,  630 ;  map  of, 
XV,  698 ;  xvi,  695 ;  xviii,  598. 

Opal,  xviii,  644. 

Opal-inines,  in  Mexico,  xi,  556. 

Opdyke,  Geonre,  obit.,  v,  594. 

Operas.    See  Music. 

Opium,  attempts  to  suppress  the 
use  of,  ii,  181,  182;  iii,  100;  vi, 
109 ;  culture  in  China,  ill,  100 ; 
in  Pereia,  v,  628 ;  ix,  647 ;  Amer- 
icans prohibited  from  tTalficin,v, 
704 ;  monopoly  in  India^  vii,  416 ; 
reduced  trade  in  China,  viii, 
126;  convention  between  China 
and  Enirland,  x,  174;  importa- 
tion of,  into  tlie  United  States, 
xii^  200;  legiskition  of,  xv,  116; 
xvu,  849 ;  smuggling,  xviii,  598 ; 
trafl&c  in  India  and  China,  vi, 
708 ;  vii,  666 ;  x,  106. 

Oppenheimer,  S.,  xi,  50. 

Oppolzer,  Dr.  J  ix,  68. 

( )ption8,  decision  on^  xix,  555. 

Opzoomer.  Prof.j  obit,,  xvii,  601. 

Oroksoi,  Gen.,  xiii,  6. 

Orange  Free  State,  ix,  116;  xiv, 
108;  XV,  93:  xviii,  127. 

Orange  incorporation,  xv,  263. 

Orange,  the  last  ])rinoe  of,  ix,  614. 

Orange,  N.  J.,  xviii^  167. 

Orangemen,  in  Newfoundland,  x, 
689 

Orchardson,  W.  Q.,  x,  869,  864; 
xi,  846 ;  xii,  277. 

Orchestrion,  x,  612. 

Orchestrone,  x,  619. 

Orchilla  weed,  ix,  493. 

Ord,  E.  0.  C.,  sketch,  viii.  611; 
service  on  the  Kio  Grande,  ii, 
618,668;  x,  429. 

Ordega,  M.,  ix,889. 

Order  of  Christ,  the,  x,  712. 

Order  of  Corporate  Reunion,  ii,  21. 

Order  of  Pius  IX,  the,  x,  712. 
Order  of  Double  Draj^n,  vii,  103. 
Ordere,  religious,  xvui,  660. 
Orders,  Redemptorist,  xviii,  674. 
Ordnance,    improvements    in,   ii, 
622;  experiments  with,  v,  :i9; 
of  various  countrion,  vii,  676; 
small  aims.    See  Kiiles. 
Ordlsh,  Rowland  Mareh,  obit.,  xi, 

724. 
Ord  way,  Nebeftiiah  G.,  vi,  202. 
Oregon,  in  each  volume ;  State  Uni- 
versity, 651;  ii,  627;  xii^  646; 
dij*puted  election  of  1876,  i,  C52, 
663  ;  iij  627  ;  Columbia  River 
canal,  ii,  627 ;  x,  676 ;  discover- 
ies of  tbssil  remains,  ii,  62^; 
salmon  fisheries,  iii,  671;  vii, 
671 ;  viii,  612;  ix,  686;  xii,  646; 
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Indian  outbreaks,  iii,  678 ;  elec- 
tion of  Gov.  Thayer,  G76;  of 
Senator  Slater,  676 :  sketch,  676 ; 
property  of  married  women,  676 ; 
Chmese  immiiptition,  676 ;  iv, 
712 ;  ^owth  in  trade  and  values, 
iv,  707,  708 ;  woman  suffrngo,  iv, 
712;  V,  611;  vi,  704:  detieated, 
ix,  685;  projected  ndlroad,  618  ; 
vi,  706 ;  now  channel  in  the 
Columbia,  vi,  614;  pK>pulation 
of  towns  and  cities^  vi,  706 ;  of 
counties,  707;  election  of  Gov. 
Moody,  vii,  668, 672 ;  State  lands, 
670 ;  constitutional  amendments, 
xi,  784;  xii,  647;  Gov.  Pen- 
noyer,  xii,  64d  ;  population,  xv, 
698  ;  judicial  decisions,  xvl,  698, 
and  xvii,  612 ;  industries,  xvii, 
611  ;  mortga^  indebtuinc88, 
xviii,  596  ;  capitol^  697. 

Orense,  Afarquis,  obit.,  v,  602. 

Ores,  origin  of,  xi,  538. 

Organ.  C.  P.,  nominated,  xiii,  849. 
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Organ  worked  by  sunlight,  x,  614. 

Organista^  x,  618, 

Organs,  pipe,  reed,  etc.,  x,  614. 

Orguinctte,  x,  617. 

O'Reilly,  Henry,  obit.,  xi,  694. 

O'Reilly,  J.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  667. 

O'Reilly,  P.  T.,  obit.,  xvii,  564. 

Oriental  churches,  xvii,  615. 

Orientalists,  congress  of,  i,  711. 

Oriental  powder,  x,  845. 

Original    Package  Low,  xv,  287, 
470,  700. 

Orinoco  River,  sounding  rocks  be- 
side the.  X.  607. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  imprisoned,  xv, 
829. 

Orleans  princes,  expulsion  of  the, 
from  f  ronoe,  xi.  855. 

Orloff,  Prince,  obit.,  x,  666. 

Orpen,  S|r  R.,  obit.,  i,  689. 

Orr,  CfhAries  A.,  obit.,  i,  689. 

Orton,  James,  sketch,  h,  628;  ex- 
plorations, li,  886. 

Orton,  William,  obit.,  iii,  642. 

0:iborn,  A.  M„  obit.,  xi,  694. 

Osbom,  H.  S.,  obit.,  xix,  590. 

Osborne,  Bcmal,  obit.,  vii.  647. 

Onbome,  E.  B.,  obit.,  xviii,  564. 

Oscar  II  of  Sweden,  iii,  775 ;  dis- 
satisfaction with,  X,  745. 

Osgood,  C.^bit.,  XV,  657. 

Osgood,  J.  B.,  obit.,  xvii,  564. 

Oi^good.  Samuel,  sketch,  v,  614. 

O^hkosn.  Wisconsin,  xix,  141. 

Osiris,  vii.  260. 

Osman  Digman,  ix,  292,  293,  295; 
X,  815,  818 ;  xi,  812;  xii,  244. 

Osmau  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  628. 

Osman  Reski  Pasha,  vi^  236. 

Osmate  of  Potassium,  xi,  291. 

Osortasen,  Kimr,  ix,  19. 

Osterbygd,  colony  of,  x.  398. 

Ostrich  -  farming   in   the    United 
States,  vii  ^72. 

O'Sullivan,  W.  H.,  obit.,  xii,  636. 

Oswego,  i-ccent  gn'^wth  of,  xij  179. 

Otero,  M.  S.,  nominated,  xiii,  601. 

Otis,  Charies  G..  obit.^  xviii,  564. 

Otis,  John  L.,  obit.,  xix,  590. 

Ottawa,  111.,  xviii,  169. 

Ottawa,  view  of,  xv,  260. 

Otter,  Admiral  H.  C.,  obit.,  i,  639. 

Otter,  Col.,  X,  UQUseq, 

Otto,  King  of  Bavaria,  xi,  392. 

Otto,  Paul,  obit.,  xviii,  584. 


Ottumwa,  Iowa,  xv,  189. 
Otuiti,  ciant  ima^^es  at,  ix,  276 
Oude,  Wacliid  All  Shah,  obit.,  xii, 

636. 
Oudiu,  Eugene  E.,  obit.,  xLt,  690. 
Ouray,  Chief,  sketch,  v,  61.5. 
Ouray,  Col.,  xv,  140. 
Ousc.  Roman  bridge  over,  ix,  22. 
Ouseley.  F.  A.  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 
Outerbndge,  A.  E.,  xii,  486. 
Ovcrbrook,  Pa.^  Simpson  house  at, 

illustration,  xii,  369. 
Overheiser,  J.  C,  obit.,  xvii,  564. 
Owen,  R.,  obit.,  xv,  657. 
Owen,  Sir  R.,  obit.,  xvii,  601. 
Owens.  John  G.,  obit.,  xviii,  564. 
OwensDorough,  Ky.,  xvii,  117. 
Oxender.  Aslitor,  obit.,  xvii,  601. 
O.xford,  Miss.,  xviii,  1G9. 
Oxygen  in  the  sun,  xv,  39. 
Oyster  survpy,  xiii,  618;  industry, 

'xiv,  532 ;  xvi,  495 ;  .\ix,  623. 

Pacific  Islanders,  armed,  xiii,  64. 

Packer,  Harriet  L.,  obit.,  xvii,  564. 

Packer,  J.  B.,  obit.,  xvi,  645. 

Paddock,  B.  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  646. 

Paddock,  John  A.,  obit.,  xix,  591. 

Paducah,  Ky.,  xvii,  117. 

Page,  G.  S.,  obit.,  xvii,  564. 

Ponang,  xvii,  326. 

Pail,  attachment  for  a,  xvi,  707. 

Paine,  Ira,  sketch,  xiv,  643. 

Painc^  W.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  657. 

Painting.    See  Fine  Arts. 

Palatka,  Fla.,  xviii,  170. 

Palestine  Exploration,  xiii,  31. 

Paley,  F.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 

Palgfrave,  W.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 

Palizzi,  Joseph,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 

Fallen,  M.  A.,  obit.,  xv,  658. 

Palloti,  L.,  obit,  xv  686. 

Palmer,  C,  obit.,  xiii,  648. 

Palmer,  H.  S.,  obit.,  xviii,  584. 

Palmer,  P.  S.,  obit.,  xv,  658. 

Palouse  City,  Wash.,  xvi,  165. 

Pamirs,  the,  xviii,  8 ;  xix,  3. 

Panama  Canal,  the,  xiii,  177,  354; 
xivj  166,  221 ;  xv,  161 ;  xvi,  176 ; 
xvii,  122;  xviii,  178;  xix,  146; 
scandal,  xviii^  819. 

Panocra,  invention  by,  x,  846. 

Panclastites,  x.  163,  346. 

Panda,  King  of  the  Zulus,  iv,  868 ; 
cession  to  the  British  by,  x,  187. 

Panebiaiico,  Cardinal,  obit.,  x,  666, 
718. 

Pango-Pango,  781. 

Panitza  conspiracy,  xv,  82. 

Panics,  financial,  xviii ^  599. 

Panofka,  Heinrich,  obit.,  xii,685. 

Panopolis,  ix,  22 

Paoslavist^,  sentence  of  a  leader  of, 
iii,  420;  agitations  of,  viii,  706. 
See  Slavs. 

Panttauiu**,  x,  121. 

Pantelophone,  the,  vi,  258. 

Pantopoiite,  x,  345. 

PantnzcUe,  Gen.,  xi,  45. 

Pao-Tchao,  Gen.,  x,  26. 

Papacy,  the,  relations  to  German v, 
i,  260,  680;  ii,  659,  682;  iii,  88*1 ; 
V,  639 ;  vi,  846, 775, 792 ;  vii,  867, 
358,  note,  724;  viii,  396.  698; 
witii  Italy,  i,  422,  703 ;  ii,  408, 
410,  677 ;  ill,  730 ;  vi,  450,  792 ; 
vii,  437, 724 ;  viiij  692 ;  with  Aus- 
tria, viii,  694 ;  with  Bel/uim,  iii, 
66 ;  V,  64.  66 ;  viii,  50,  ^'9S ;  with 
Russia,  vii,  726 ;  viii,  694 ;  with 
Switzerland,   ii,   682;    viii,  694; 


with  South  American  govern- 
ments, i,  707;  Willi  France,  iii, 
343,  848 ;  vi.  793 ;  vii,  726 ;  viii, 
370;  in  United  States,  vi,  798; 
viii,  694;  establishmeut  of  the 
hierarchy  in  Scotland,  iii,  732" 
instructions  to  bishops  in  United 
States,  iii,  737  ;  the  .papal  guaran- 
tees, ii,  408;  viii,  454;  see  also 
the  allocution,  ii,  677,  and  Ro- 
man Question,  vii,  627 ;  negotia- 
tions, xi,  890.  Sec  also  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Papal  Legation  in  1894,  xix,  699. 

Papal  question,  the,  .xiv,  469. 

Papal  rescript,  the,  xiii,  894. 

Paparriuopulos,  C,  obit.,  xvi,  680. 

Pape,  M.,  invention  of,  x,  616. 
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Paper,  carbon,  ix,  638. 

Paper  envelopes,  etc.,  xi,  784. 

Paper  Exposition,  iii.  724. 
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viii,  615 ;  ix,  247. 

Paper-making  in  India,  ix,  407. 

Paper-pulp,  new  process,  viii,  116. 

Papbos,  temple  at,  xiii,  27. 

Papua,  ix,  638 ;  x,  678 ;  map,  679 ; 
houses,  680;  labor  recruiting  in, 
ix,  638;  annexation  of,  ix,  639, 
640;  X,  400,  679;  xii,  647. 

Papuans,  canoes  of,  illustration,  ix, 
116 ;  houses,  x,  680.   • 

Parabuxinidinc,  x,  299. 

Parachute,  xvi,  76. 

Paraguay,  i,  654 ;  iii,  677 ;  vi,  724 ; 
vii,  673;  viii,  617;  ix,  640;  x, 
681 ;  xi,  738;  xii,  648 ;  xix,  636 ; 
French  and  German  colonization 
in,  xii,  648,  649;  German  treaty, 
648;  xiii,  673;  xiv,  680;  xvii, 
615 ;  exploration  in,  xiv,  862 ;  xv, 
701 ;  xvi.  699 ;  xviii,  606. 
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Paraliax,  solar,  xi,  48. 

Parallax,  stelkr,  xiv,  49. 

Pardee,  Ario,  obit.,  xvii,  564. 
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xviii,  664. 
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of.  iii,  687. 
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viii,  253. 

Parian  Wares,  viii,  640. 

Parion,  Louis  Esquiron  de,  obit., 
xviii,  684. 
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of,  xi,  365;  obit.,  xix,  620. 
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in,  since  1870,  iv,  392 ;  map  of, 
and  environs,  ii,  806;  illustra- 
tions ;  bridges  of,  ii,  308 ;  opera- 
house,  812 ;  arc  de  triomphe  de 
L'etoile,  317;  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  816;  labor  disturbances 
in,  xi,  859 ;  right  of,  to  legislative 
autonomy,  xii,  297. 

Paris,  F.  E.,  obit.,  xviii,  684. 

Paris  Salon,  x,  858 ;  xii,  274. 

Parisel.  Dr.  F.,  obit.,  ii,  608. 

Parish  churches  bill,  xi,  21. 

Park  reservation,  xvii,  126. 

Park,  Richard  EI.,  statue  by,  x,  867. 

Parke,  T.  II.,  obit.,  xviii,  5h5. 

Parker,  A.  J.,  obit.,  xv,  658. 

Parker,  11.  G.,  obit.,  xvii,  565. 

Parker,  Joel,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 

Parker,  Peter,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Parker,  R.,  experiments  iii,  722. 
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Paricer,  W.  K.,  obit.,  xr,  68«. 

Parker,  W.,«,726. 727;  i»kctch,641. 

Parkenbuis.  W.  Va.,  xvi,  165. 

Parkes,  Sir  H.,  x,  174;  obit.,  x,  «W. 

Parkhorst,  Dr.  Charlcn  fl.,  xix,  53«. 

Parkniaii,  F.,  sketch,  xviii,  604$. 

Parky na,  Mansfield,  obit.,  xix,  620. 

P&rlatore,  F..  obit.,  ii,  6(>n. 

Pariiameot  llouae  exploeionA,  ix, 
S78;  X,  2$4. 

Parliament  of  Rfli^ons,  the 
World's,  xvUi,  607. 

Parliament,  the  German,  or^raniza- 
tion  of,  vii,  2<i9:  abseiiteclnm, 
200;  rules,  210:  ^^''^ups  in,  211; 
general  aspect,  211. 

Parliamentary  system  of  £ngland, 
ihe,  vii,  199;  rules,  ibid..  206; 
])enal  power,  202;  expuLnions, 
202 ;  the  cloture,  203. 

Pannentier,  observations,  viii,  22. 

ParncU,  C.  8.,  sketch,  v,  615; 
arrest,  vi,  368 ;  propo.-4ed  suspen- 
sion, vii,  204 ;  "  Treaty  of  Kil- 
mainfaam,''  vii,  367 ;  controversy 
with  Mr.  Foster,  viii,  412;  ix, 
871,  872;  x,  454,  455;  in  Parlia- 
ment, illustration,  vii,  205;  obit, 
and  port.,  xvi,  681 ;  commi«non, 
xiv,  395 ;  xv,  897. 

Paropamisus  range,  x,  4 ;  valleys,  7. 

Parra  Aquileo,  i,  115. 

Parrish,  J.,  obit,  xvi,  645. 

Parpott,  B.  P.J  obit,  ii,  586;  in- 
vention by,  iii,  754,  762. 

Parsivans,  the,  x,  8. 

Parsons,  Dr.,  murder  of,  v,  690. 

Parsons,  Edward  Y.,  obit,  i,  622. 

PaMoan,  G.  F,  obit,  xviii,  564. 

Parsons.  H.  B.,  exi^jriments  by,  vi, 
95;  obit,  X.  653. 

Parsons,  P.  M.,  invention,  i,  523. 

Parsons,  T.,  sketch,  vii,  673. 

Parthenine,  x,  300. 

Particularists  movements,  xvli,  51. 

Porton,  Arthur,  xi,  346. 

Parton,  J.,  obit  and  port.,  xvi,  646. 

Pasadena,  xii.  126. 

Pasaglia,  Carlo,  obit.,  xii,  685. 

Paschall,  G.  W.,  obit,  iii,  643. 

Pasi,  Count,  obit,  xv,  686. 

Pasolini,  Count,  obit.,  i,  640. 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  xvii,  118. 

Passamante,  Giovanni,  iv,  628. 

Pnssaniaquoddy  Indians,  xvii,  430. 

Passavaut,  W.  A.,  obit.,  xLv,  591. 

Passerini,  L.^  obit.,  ii,  608. 

Pasteur,  Louis,  p^rm  theory  of,  iii, 
387;  experiments  bv,  iv,  448; 
vi,  847;  x,  157 J  484. 

Pataironia,  partition  of,  i,  34;  iv, 
38;  x,  41;  disputed  claims,  x, 
41 ;  explorationrt  in,  xii,  316 ; 
discovery  of  ffold  in,  xi,  39. 

Patella,  fracture  of  ti.e,  ix,  749. 

Patenotre,  M.,  x,  28,  29. 

Patent  OtRcc,  centennial  celebra- 
tion, xvi,  703. 

Patents,  viii,  618 1  grounds  and 
methods  of  obt^iining.  laws  on, 
etc.,  618-023;  chanL'c  in  English 
law,  623;  international  confer- 
ences, 024 ;  hill  in  Gormany,  ii, 
351 ;  office  orifiinized,  36-j ;  Con- 
gress, iii,  314;  to  two  or  more, 
809 ;  Bunlett-Estoy  snit,  iv,  842 ; 
drive-well  suit,  v,  418;  British 
law,  viii,  410;  ix,  642;  x,  682; 
international  union,  ix,  339 ;  xii, 
6i9 ;  decisions  in  courts,  xi,  788  ; 
xii,  660;  statisticj*  and  descrip- 
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cvcTy-day  use,  xii,  649-656;  il- 
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sion of^  650 ;  xiii,  674;  xvi,  699 ; 
xvii,  616,  746. 
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Paterson,  N.  J.,  xviii,  170;  water, 
xix,  778. 

Patin,  U.  J.  H.,  sketch,  i,  654. 

Patriarchate,  oecumenical,  xii,  773. 

Patrick,  M.  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 

Patriotic  League,  xv,  702. 

Patriotic  Order,  xv,  708. 

Patriotic  societies  in  the  United 
States,  xix,  687. 

Patrixi,  C,  obit,  i,  640. 

Patrons  of  Uusbandr}-,  xiii,  242. 

Patterson,  Cant,  iv,  408. 

Pattemon,  J.  W.,  obit,  xviii,  664. 

Patter>on,  Robert,  sketch,  vi,  726. 

Pattereon,  R.  W.,  obit,  xix,  691. 

Patterson,  T.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 

Patterson,  W.  C,  obit,  viii,  598. 

Patti,  Carlotta,  sketch,  .xiv,  667. 

Pattison,  Mark,  obit.,  ix,  620. 

Pattison,  R.  £.,  sketch,  vii,  678. 

Pattison,  Thomas,  obit.,  xvi,  646. 

Patton,  A.  H.,  obit,  xvii,  565. 

Patton,  Alfred  S..  sketch,  xiii,  648. 

Patton,  W.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 

Paul,  J.  H.,  nominated,  xiii,  559. 

Paul,  Gabriel  R.,  obit,  xi,  695. 

Paul,  M.,  observations  of.  viii,  21. 

Paulding,  Hiram,  obit.,  iii,  643. 

Paulet,  Loid  W.,  obit,  xviii.  585. 

Pauli,  Richard,  oWt.,  xvii,  566. 

Pauncefotc,  Sir  Julian,  x,  420. 

Pauper  immigration,  xiii,  424. 

Pauperism  and  crime,  xvi,  842. 

Pavement,  for  cities,  ii,  277. 

Vavjy  F.  W.,  experiments,  ix,  658. 

Pavy,  Octave,  ix,  88-86. 

Pawtucket,  growth  o^  xii,  126. 

Payer,  Richard,  explorations  by, 
ix,  850;  xi,  381;  xii,  314. 

Payne,  Jof^eph,  sketch,  i,  654. 

Paynter,  James  A.,  obit,  i,  640. 

Paynter,  J.  H.,  obit,  xv,  658. 

Peabody,  A.  P.,  obit.,  xviii,  564. 

l*eabody,  Elizabeth  P.,  xiii,  11; 
obit.,  xix,  591. 

Peaboay  Museum,  the,  xi,  22. 

Peace  Congress,  xvi,  889;  xvii, 
728. 

Peach,  Bet^jnmin  N.j  ix^  686,  687. 

Peacock,  Mother,  obit.,  iv,  774. 

Peacock,  Sir  B.,  obit,  xv,  686. 

Peanut  oil,  .xiv,  183. 

Peanuts,  vii,  829 ;  xii,  758. 

Pear-blight,  theory  of,  ix,  94. 

Pearce,  C.  S.,  xi,  347 ;  xii,  279. 

Pearce,  Richard,  x.  578. 

Pearl,  the,^  canoe,  ill.,  ix,  109. 

Pearls,  xviii,  644. 

Pearson,  Charles  II.,  obit.,  xix,  621. 

Pearson,  Clement,  obit.,  xi,  695. 

Pearson,  E.  M.,  obit.,  xviii,  585. 

Pearson,  John  J.,  .sketch,  xiii,  648 

Pearson,  R.  M.,  obit,  iii,  643. 

Peary,  Capt  Kobert  E.,  port.,  xix, 
299. 

Peary,  Mrs.  R.  E.,  port.,  xix,  299. 

Peasant  insurrection,  xiii,  721. 

Peasant  oroi^rietors,  x,  526. 

Pease,  Alfred  H.,  obit,  vii,  641. 

Pease,  Joseph  L.,  obit,  iii,  643. 

Peat,  use  of,  in  Mexico,  ix^  493. 

Peatficld,  Jnmes,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 

Pecci,  Cardinal,  sketch,  ii,  629. 
See  Leo  XIII. 


Pocci,  G.,  obit,  XT,  68C 

Pedinlc,  Dr.,  diseoverr  bv.  vL  5^ 

Pechili,  Golf,  blockadecl,  x.  27.  i>. 

Peck,  Asabcl,  obit.,  iv,  6!^4. 

Peek,  Ebenezer.  obk.,  vi,  687. 

Peck,  6.,  D.  D.,  obit,  i,  «22J. 

Peck,  Je^se  T-,  obit,  viii,  5«. 

Peck,  John  J.,  obit.,  iii.  M3w 

Peck,  W.  G.,  obtt.,  xvii,  5«5. 

Peckham,  F.  A.,  obit,  i,  6*2. 

Peckham,  S.  F.,  obeerradons  bv. 
iv,  68. 

Peoos  river  bridge,  x\-ii,  249. 

Pecaliar  people,  xiii,  676. 

Pedasso,  Homeric  city  of,  ix.  25. 

Pedersen,  Knud,  obit,  L  640. 

Pedra  Pcdrad,  discoveir,  xiL  S0i6. 

Pedro  II  <if  Braai,  sketch,  n,  &»: 
portrait,  74:  sketch  and  port., 
xiv,  684;  obit,  xvi,  682. 

Peel,  Arthur  W.,  sketch,  ix.  «.^. 

Peel,  Paul,  obit,,  xvii,  6vl. 

Peeples,  Judge  C.,  obit,  ii,  5^6. 

Peet,  Stephen  D.,  xi,  23. 

Peirce,  Bei^amin,  obit,  v,  595. 

Peixotto,  B.  F.,  obit,  xv.  656. 

Peking,  Temple  of  Heaven,  iii,  i«^ : 
western  gate,  100. 

Pel,  Gen.,  obit,  i,  640. 

Pelew  Islands,  x,  138. 

Pelbam,  William,  obit.,  iv,  694. 

Pellegrini,  Antonio,  obit,  xii,  635. 

Pellegrini,  Cario,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 

Pellew,  Geoige,  obit.,  xvii,  563. 

Pellicier,  A.  D.,  obit,  v,  595. 

Pelly,  Lewis,  ii,  5,  6 ;  obit ,  xvii. 
601. 

Pemberton,  J.  C,  sketch,  vi,  726: 
X,  425. 

Penck,  A.,  explorations  by,  xii.  813. 

Pendleton  biU^e,  ix,  692. 

Pendleton,  G.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 

Pene,  Henri  de,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 

Penfleld,  S.  L.,  x,  156. 

Pei^deh,  x,  4;  Afghan  claim  u*. 
7;  fight  at,  10;  cave  dwellinf.'s 
near,  88 ;  occupation  ot,  ix,  714. 

Penitentes,  figures  called,  ix,  541. 

Penn,  John,  obit,  iii,  660. 

Penneterie,  L.,  obit,  xviii,  .582. 

Pennic,  Henrr,  invention,  ix,  736, 

Pennock,  A.  M.,  obit.,  i,  622. 

Pennsylvania,  in  each  volume; 
views  in,  i,  656,  657;  ii,  632. 
686;  election  of  Senator  J.  D. 
Cameron,  ii,  630 ;  strike,  636,  set- 
Labor-Strikes,  iv,  717;  bound- 
ary-line of  New  York,  i,  6.37: 
the  oil  businosp,  iii,  678,  682; 
Standard  Oil  Company,  682; 
election  of  Gov.  Hoyt,  iii,  681 : 
case  of  payment  of  Pittnburj: 
bonds,  685 ;  of  larming  land  in 
Pittsburg,  686 ;  tramp  and  store- 
order  acts,  iv,  715;  taxation  o\ 
coi-porations,  715 ;  v,  619 ;  inves- 
tigation of  bribery  charges,  iv. 
7l8.  721 ;  V,  621 ;  management 
of  Agricultural  College,  iv,  719: 
railroads,  719;  v,  618;  xi,  746: 
taxation  of  church  property,  iv. 
721 :  liability  ot  a  city  for  the 
conaition  of  its  streets,  721 ;  sale 
of  medical  diplomas,  v,  622; 
insurance  companies,  vi,  727; 
population  by  counties,  781 ;  elec- 
tion of  Gov.  Pattison,  vii,  679 ; 
sketch  and  portrait,  678;  di- 
vorces, ix,  645 ;  xi,  745 ;  liouor- 
trafiic,  xi,  745 ;  abuses  in  sokiieis' 
orphans'  homes,  746 ;  industrisl 
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Htatiitti<»,  747 ;  election  of  Gov. 
Beaver,  750;  luarned  women's 
property  act,  xii,  656 ;  constitu- 
tional amendment^,  657;  the 
American  party .  659 ;  population, 
xvj  703;  hiifh  license,  705;  de- 
cisions, xvi,  717,  and  xviii,  611 ; 
constitutional  revision,  717 ;  State 
suits,  xvii,  625. 

l*en.<acoIa,  xiv,  155. 

Pension  bill,  xvii,  278. 

I^cnsion  bill,  dependent,  xVj  284. 

Pensions,  in  Japan,  i,  427  ;  m  New 
Jersc;^  to  soldiers  of  1812,  vi, 
6«8  ;  in  Alabama,  xix,  4 ;  in  Ar- 
kansas, xix,  80;  to  soldiere  of 
other  American  ware,  ix,  224; 
Mexican  War,  xviii,  211 ;  increase 
of,  bill  in  Congress,  viii,  248  j 
amendment  to  pension  veterans 
of  Mexican  and  Indian  wars,  viii. 
248;  xi,  255;  bill  in  United 
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Perry,  S.  J.,  obit.,  xv,  686. 
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Persia,  in  each  volume,  except 
ill  and  xi ;  views  in,  i,  660 ; 
ii,  687,  638  ;  travels  of  the  Shah, 
i,  660  ;  reforms,  660  ;  incursions 
of  Tekke  and  Kurds,  i,  661 ;  v, 
628 ;  vi,  731  ;  mission,  i.  661 ; 
the  Kusso-Turkis^h  war,  ii,  688  ; 
iv,  724:  possible  alliance  with 
England,  iv,  724 ;  reorganization 
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623  ;  opium  culture,  628  ;  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  vi,  781 ;  x, 
686  ;  railroad  schemes,  vi,  782  ; 
rivalry  of  Russians  and  British 
in,  782  ;  Merv  oasis,  788  ;  tent- 
dwelling  Turkonu&ns  of  Kara 
Kum,  783;  under  protection  of 
Russia,  vii,  681;  Sarakhs,  681  ; 
internal  disturbances,  681  ;  Shi- 
ites  and  Sunuites,  viii,  627 ; 
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X.  14,  686  ;  attempted  capture  of 
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surrections, X,  65r6,  687  ;  propos- 
al of  protectorate,  687 ;  Grace- 
Aranibar  contract,  the,  xii,  662. 

Peru,  Chili,  and  the  United  States, 
vi,  738  ;  vii,  810  ;  termination  of 
American  treaties,  x,  687. 

Perugia,  illustration,  ii,  678. 

Peruvian  bark,  ix,  89,  123  ;  x,  99  ; 
cultivation  of.  in  India,  v,  887. 
See  also  Cinchona. 

Peruzzi,  Vbaldino,  obit.,  xvi^  683. 

Peshawer,  fort  of,  in  Inclia,  ii,  390. 

Pestilence  in  India,  i,  404. 

Peter,  Mrs.  S.,  obit.,  ii.  586. 

Petermann,  A., obit.,  iii,  660  ;  the- 
ory of  African  rivers,  863. 

Pelere,  Adolr,  obit.,  i,  640. 

Peters,  C.  A.  F.,  obit.,  v,  602. 

Petere,  C.  II.  F.,  discoveries  bv,  i, 
46  J  ii,  44 ;  iii,  86  ;  iv,  51 ;  v,'84  ; 
viii,  21 ;  star-charts  of,  viii,  27  ; 
obit,  and  port.,  xv,  659. 

Peters,  John  C,  obit.,  xviii,  565. 

Peters,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 

Petere,  Theodore  C,  obit.,  i,  622. 

Peters.  T.  M.J  obit.,  xviii,  566. 

PetcrsDurg,  xi,  419. 

PetersbuiT?,  Va.,  xvi,  166. 

Peterson,  R.  E.,  obit.,  xix,  592. 

Petitot,  explorations  by,  v,  297. 

Petralitc,  x,  848. 

Petrella,E.,  obit.. ii.,  608. 

Petrie,  H.  1?.,  explorations,  x,  38. 

Pctrie  Point,  view  of,  xv,  596. 

Petrie,  W.  M.  Flinders,  invention, 
iii,  275 ;  ix,  19,  21 ;  xi,  27,  28. 

Petrified  forest,  Arizona,  xviii,  21. 

Petroleum,  viL  687 ;  pipe-line  trans- 
portation of,  iii,  018;  export  of, 
682;  iv,  174;  test,  vii,  96;  sta- 
tistics, vii,  114 ;  government  mo- 
nopoly in  Greece,  viii,  419;  in 
Mexico,  587 ;  in  Ontario,  609 ;  in 
Russia,  ix.  705 ;  x,  718 ;  iu  Egypt, 
xi,  812 ;  Ku.ssian,  x,  718 ;  xi,'312 ; 
in  Argentine  Republic,  xii,  28; 
in  Burmah,  xii,  84 ;  possible  ori- 
gin of,  ix,  129;  xiii,  080.  See 
Naphtha. 

Petroleum  lamps,  x,  160. 

Petry,  invention  bv,  x.  346. 

Pettenkofen,  A.,  sketcli,  xiv,  668. 

PettiCj  John,  x,  864 ;  -xi,  845 ;  obit., 
xviii,  585. 

Pcttingcll,  John  H.,  obit.,  xii,  608. 

Pettis,  G.  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  566. 


Pettit.  John,  obit.^  ii,  r86. 
Pettitbled,  invention  by,  ix,  786. 
Peuckor,  E.,  sketch,  i.  662.  • 
Pevton,  Bailie,  obit.,  iii,  <»48. 
Pfaff,  C.  I.,  obit.,  XV,  660. 
Pfund,  Dr.,  obit.,  i,  640. 
Phacusa,  x,  36. 
Phanerogamia,  ix^  95. 
Phantom  City,  vii,  887. 
Pharoah's  sserpents,  ix,  808. 
I  harmacv,   viii,   6S0 ;  ix,  649 ;  x, 

088 ;  XI,  753 ;  xii,  604 ;  xiii,  687  ; 

xvii,  680. 
Phata-Hoteph,  book  by,  vii,  2C(). 
Phelan,  James,  obit.,  xvi,  646. 
Phelps,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  660. 
Phelps,  A.  H.  L..  obit.,  ix,  610. 
Phelps,  Elisha,  obit.,  v,  595. 
PheliTfl,  G.  M..  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Phelps,  John  F.,  obit.,  iii,  643. 
Phelps,  John  Smith,  1,  666;  obit., 

xi,  696. 
Phelps,  Philip,  obit.,  i,  622. 
Phelps,  Royal,  obit.,  ix,  611. 
Pheljis,  W.  W.,  obit.^  xix,  592.  ' 
Phenix  or  Phoenix,  xiv,  156. 
Phenol,  ix,  129. 
Philadelphia,  statistics  of,  x,  685 ; 

recent  growth  of,  xi,  180. 
PhiJa^lelpnia,  ancient,  ix,  28. 
Philadelphia,    new    charter,    xiv, 

689;  water,  xix.  778. 
Phil  brick,  Jonn  D.,  obit.,  xi,  696. 
Pbilippia,  xi,  189. 
Philippine  Islands,  viii,   740;  ix, 

740 ;  xiv,  776 ;  xix,  723. 
Philleo,  P.  C,  obit,  xv,  660. 
Phillippi,  engagement  at,  x,  554. 
Phillippopohs,  revolt  in,  x,  108. 
Phillippovitch,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Phillips,  C.  D.  F.,  xii,  678. 
Phillips,  G.  8.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Phillips,  Isaac,  sketch,  xiv^  644. 
Phillips,  John  A.,  obit.,  xii,  636. 
Phillips,  John  B..  obit.,  ii,  586. 
Phillips,  R.  IL,  obit.,  xv.  660. 
Phillips,  Wendell,  obit.,  ix,  650. 
Phipson,  experiments  by,  vii,  88. 
Phoenicians,  relics  of  the,  ix,  28. 
Phoenix  Park   murders,  the,  vii, 

866;  viii,  414;  trials  for.  415. 
Phoneidoscope,  the^  iii,  727. 
Phonograph,  the,  h,  638;  illustra- 
tions^ 688,  639 ;  xv^  708. 
Phormium  hemp,  xiii,  248. 
Phos]<hates,  xi,  806;  discover v  of, 

in  Colombia,  xii,  140 ;  xiv,  772 ; 

xvii,  278 ;  di«»covcrcd,  xiv,  826 ; 

of  lime,  xiv,  15^  xv,  319,  778; 

in  Alabama,  xviii,  7 ;  in  Florida, 

.will,  315. 
Phosphorescence,  of  marine  ani- 
mals, X,  690. 
Phosphoric  acid,  ix,  128 ;  x,  157. 
Phosphorus,  production  of,  v,  88 ; 

new  form,  viii,  121. 
Photo-Engraving,  xii,  666. 
Photographic  camera,  xvi,  710. 
Photography,  improvements  in,  ii, 

498;  ill,  725;  vi,  747;  amateur, 

ix,  661 ;  celestial,  x,  49 ;  ix,  52  ; 

X,  47,  49 ;  xi,  61 ;  xii^  36 ;  .xix,  58 ; 

in  colors,  ix,  122;  illustrations, 

washing  plates,  xii,  665 ;  xi,  741 ; 

astronomical,  xiii,  49;    xiv,  48; 

celestial,  xvi,  51 ;  recent  progress 

in,  xvi,  720. 
Photometer,  meridian,  xi,  62. 
Photometry,  new  unit  of  light  for, 

ii,  96 ;  standards,  vi,  96 ;  stellar, 

xii,  43. 
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Photophonc.  the,  v,  447. 

Pbthallic  acid,  \\  89. 

Phylloxera,  vi^  670 ;  ix,  845. 

Physical  IraiDin^,  xii,  665. 

Physicft,  pro^rrcsB  of,  in  recent 
yeaw,  xiv,  6Vl ;  in  1890,  xv,  710 ; 
in  1892,  xvii,  6«4;  in  1893,  xviii, 
616;  chemical,  xv,  99;  in  1891, 
xvi^  725;  xviii,  181 ;  xix,  651. 

Physiolojfy,  recent,  vi,  748;  viii, 
631 ;  xix,  660 ;  literature  of,  \n, 
754 ;  \ii,  692 ;  viii,  638 ;  ix,  668 ; 
x,  689;  xi,  754;  xii,  668;  xiii, 
689 ;  xiv,  703 ;  xv,  720 ;  xvi,  734 ; 
xvii^  644 ;  x\'iii,  626. 

l^iacipa,  explorations  by,  ii,  880. 

Piahte,  Lake,  x,  395. 

Piallat,  M.,  invention  by,  x^  578. 

Pianell,  Ooiint  G..  obit. 'xvii,  602. 

Pianista,  X,  620 ;  ill.,  621. 

Piano,  improvements  in  the,  i,  517 
X,  614"  fii^canique,  x,  620. 

Piano,  Major,  xii,  2. 

Piatt,  Donn,  xvi,  646. 

Heard,  L.  J.  E.,  obit.,  ii,  608. 

Pichot^  A.,  obit.,  ii,  6om. 

Pickenn^,  Charles,  obit.,  iii,  648. 

Pickering,  C.  W.,  obit.,  xiii,  649. 

Pickering,  E.  C,  observations  by, 
vi,  40  ;  vii,  41 ;  ix,  62 ;  x,  58. 

Pickering,  W.  H.,  xi,  51,  52,  58, 
57. 

Picknell,  William  L.,  xi,  347. 

Pico,  Pio,  obit.,  xix,  592. 

Picramine,  x,  300. 

Picric  acid  compounds,  x,  346. 

Pictct,  Kaoul,  de^ii^n  of,  for  ships 
of  "war^  vi,  246;  apparatus  for 
liquefjy-ing  oxygen,  with  illustra- 
tion, li,  88 :  quoted,  vii,  259 ;  ex- 
periments by,  ix,  484. 

Pictures.    See  Fine  Arts. 

Pierce,  Bradford,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 

Pierce,  George  F.,  obit.,  ix,  611. 

Pierce,  Lovick,  obit.,  iv,  695. 

Pierce,  Thomas  P..  obit.,  xii,  608. 

Pierola,  Nicholas  ae.  iv,  728 ;  made 
"supreme  chief'  of  Peru,  v, 
625 ;  his  flight,  vi,  787. 

Pierpont,  John,  sketch,  vii,  698. 

Pierre,  P.  J.  G.,  obit.,  viii,  603. 

Pierrepont,  E.,  obit.,  xvii,  566. 

Pierrepont,  H.  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 

Piers,  new,  iv,  344. 

Piersol,  S.  H.,  nominated,  xiii,  841. 

Pierson,  H.  R.,  obit.,  xv,  660. 

Pig-iron,  in  Alabama,  xv,  5. 

Piglhcin,  Bruno,  obit.,  xix,  621. 

Pihahiroth,  site  of,  ix,  19. 

Pike,  A.,  obit,  and  port.,  xvi,  647. 

Pike,  Austin  F.,  obit.,  xij  696. 

Pike  County  disorders,  xiii,  468. 

Pike,  Maria  L.,  obit.,  xvii,  566. 

Pike,  Richard,  obit,  xviii,  585. 

Pile,  William  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 

Pilgrimatres,  xviii,  661. 

Pilgrim  ^Fathers,  mnnumentA  to, 
xiv,  328;  homes  of  the,  xv,  321. 

Pillot,  A.  P.,  obit.,  v,  595. 

Pillow,  G.  J.,  X,  423 ;  obit.,  iii,  644. 

Pilisbury,  Gilbert,  obit.,  xviii,  5rt5. 

Pillsbury,  J.  S.,  sketch,  i,  658; 
portrait,  ii,  524. 

Pilot-chart,  xiii,  59. 

Pilotv,  Carl  von,  ix,  464;  xii,  279; 
obit,,  .vi,  724. 

Pim,  Bedford,  obit.,  xi,  7J5. 

Pinart,  Zclia  N.,  xi,  '.i4,  46. 

Pine  Bluffs,  Ark.,  xviii,  171. 

Pine,  white,  xvi,  530. 

Pine-wood  oil,  vii,  634. 


Pineo,  Peter,  obit,  xvi^  647. 

Kncton,  Charles  A.,  obit,  xvi,  647. 

Pinheiro,  Lieut,  invention  by,  iii, 
725. 

Pinkertons,  the,  xvii,  208. 

Pinkney,  Howard,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 

Pink ncy,  William^  obit.,  viii,  593. 

Pinnco,'  T.,  S.,  obit,  xviii,  665. 

Pinoleum,  vii,  94. 

Pinsk  Marshes,  drainage,  xi,  820. 

Piuto,  Don  Annibal,  i,  103 ;  iii,  78. 

Pinto,  Rerpa,  explorations  by,  iv, 
404 ;  V,  293 ;  sketch  of,  iv,  406. 

Piombo,  Sebastian  del,  x,  366. 

Pipe-line,  Suakim -Berber,  ix,  816. 

Pipe-lines,  xvii,  655. 

Piper-metnysticum,  xi,  291. 

Piperonal,  xi,  291. 

Piracy  at  Foochow,  i,  109,  347. 

Pineus,  excavations  in  the,  x,  37. 

Pirmez,  E.,  obit,  xv,  686. 

Pirogoff,  Dr.,  ix.  747. 

Pii-ot,  capture  of,  x,  731. 

PiiMjiculture,  viii,  791. 

Pisebkhanu,  King,  ix,  19;  dty  oi\ 
20. 

Pishin,  annexation  of,  xiii,  7. 

Pistorius,  H.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  609. 

Pita,  viii,  688;  illustration,  639. 

Pitcner,  John,  obit,  xvii,  666. 

Pithom,  ix,  19 ;  x.  86. 

Pitkin,  Frederick  W.,  obit.,  xi,  696. 

Pitkin,  Perlcy  P.,  obit.,  xvi,  647. 

Pittman,  Ben,  ix,  246. 

Pittsburg,  recent  growth  of,  xi,  180; 
ilhistration,  ii,  (]32;  wati^r,  xix, 
778. 

Pittsfield,  XV,  141. 

Pituri,  vi,  755. 

Pius  IX,  sketch,  iii,  689;  episcopal 
jubilee  ot\  ii^  681 ;  inault  to  the 
remains  of,  vi,  451,  792. 

Pixlev-Fulford,  Annie,  obit,  xviii, 
665. 

Place,  Charles  P.j  obit,  xviii,  585. 

Placer  Claim  Decision,  xix,  859. 

Pkcide,  Thomas,  obit,  ii,  5<^6. 

Plague,  the,  iv,  728;  vii,  286,  291. 

Plainfleld,  XV,  141. 

Plains  of  Ileaven.  the,  x,  396. 

Planch^,  James  R.,  obit.,  v,  602. 

Planchon,  J.  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 

Planetary  tables,  xiv,  46. 

Planetoids,  xviii,  45. 

Planets,  supposed  intra- Mercurial, 
i,  45;  iii,  33;  viii,  20;  ultra- 
^eptunian,  v,  34;  spectra  of,  xi, 
64 ;  see  Astronomical  i^rogre8.s. 

Plants,  G&ston,  invention  by,  vi, 
254;  experiments  of,  vii,  265; 
.xii,  492 ;  sketch,  xiv,  668. 

Plants,  chemistry  of,  xiii,  146. 

Plants,  electrical  phenomena  in,  i, 
249;  insectivorous,  iv,  86;  ab- 
sorption of  noxious  substances 
bv,  vii,  93 ;  anatomy  and  phvH- 
ology  of,  ix,  92;  respiration  of, 
ix,  130 ;  new,  xii,  73. 

Plata?a,  relics  at,  xvi,  18. 

Platinum,  vi,  98;  wire,  x,  576. 

Piatt,  T.  C,  resignation  of,  vi,  644. 

Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  xviii,  171. 

Play  fair.  Sir  Lyon,  x,  46. 

I'leasonton,  A.*  J.,  obit.,  xix,  698. 

Pleiades,  the,  xii,  44. 

Plener,  Dr.,  on  rctbnu^  v,  44. 

Plcuro-pneumonia,  xi,  434;  in 
Chicatto  stock-yards,  xii,  877. 

Plevna,'tuli  of,  ii,  744;  ix,'762. 

Plcyte,  M.  W.,  x,  36. 

Plimpton,  J.  L.,  ix,  736. 


Plimpton  :md  Graves,  experiment j> 
by,  viii,  113. 

Piong,  Carl  P.,  obit.,  xix.,  621. 

PlOtz,  Albert  von,  obit.,  i,  64/>. 

Plover,  in  United  States,  x,  3^9. 

Plumb,  Preston  B.,  sketch,  ii,  41<» ; 
obit.  J  xvi  J  647. 

Plumbing,  IX,  716  «^  $eq. 

Plumer,  W illiam  8. ,  sketch ,  v,  62«. 

Plumfleld,  xiii,  11. 

Plumptre,  E.  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  6s. 

Plunkett.  T.  O.  W.,  xiv,  66b. 

Plushes,  IX,  788. 

Pneumatic  excavation,  ii,  276. 

Pocci,  Count,  obit,  i,  640. 

Pocock,  Frauds,  death  of,  ii,  332. 

Poe,  Edgar  A  ,  memorial  to,  x,  S«>7. 

Poetsch,  his  mining,  xi,  Zi.0. 

Poetry.    See  Literature. 

Po^e,  Paul,  explorations  of.  i. 
831 ;  obit.,  Lx,  620. 

Poggendorff,  J.  C,  obit,  ii,  6«n»; 
explorations,  iit,  864. 

Poillon,  Richard,  obit,  xvi,  «4^- 

Poindexter-Greenhow  cmse,  x,  *>"*. 

Point  Plea.Hant,  ill.,  x,  422. 

Pointers,  ix,  266. 

Poise,  Ferdinand,  obit,,  xrii,  6*»2. 

Poisons,  in  food,  clothxnir,  etc..  iv. 
84 ;  ix,  668  j  action  o^  xi,  763 : 
xii,  678;  xiii,  695;  xiv,  710;  xv, 
728.    See  Arsenic. 

Polak,  Edward,  obit.,  xvi,  688. 

Poland,  change  in  administratiou. 
i,  711;  demand  tor  political 
rights  V.  666;  plan  to  restore 
the  Kin^aom  of,  ix,  868 ;  expul- 
sion of  toreignere  from,  x,  41 H. 

Poland,  Luke  P.,  obit,  xii,  6U3. 

Polar  bear,  illustration,  i,  827. 

Polar  Contierence,  thinl,  vi,  825. 

Polaris,  xiii,  67. 

Polarization,  vii,  265. 

Polar  region.'*,  statistical  tabk-s.  v. 
626.    See  Arctic  Expeditions. 

Polaris,  the,  ix,  88,  84. 

Polding,  Archbishop,  obit.,  ii.  6<rtJ. 

Poles,  conciliation  of,  viii,  7<'8 ;  xi. 
389,  890. 

PoliaKofT,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiii,  «>67. 

Police  power  of  Stotes,  ix,  429. 

Policy,  Indian,  changes  of,  vi,  421. 

Political  Agitations,  in  Denmark, 
iv.318;  vi,  209,  210;  in  Portu- 
gal, vi^  760;  in  France,  ii,  30*^; 
map  oi  France,  ii.  814;  in  Italv, 
see  Italia  Irreuenta;  in  tbf 
United  States,  i,  719.  See  aL«'« 
under  titles  of  countries. 

Political  assessments,  vii,  161,  «>9.1. 
See  also  Civil-Service  Reform. 

Political  conventions,  national. 
See  article  United  States  and 
articles  on  States  of  the  Union. 

Political  crimes,  by  supposed  Fe- 
nians, vi,  370.  See  AssassinatioL^. 

Political  parties,  English,  viii,  412; 
German,  xviii,  347. 

Polk,  ox- President,  bunal  place  of, 
xviii,  711 ;  homestead,  view  of, 
xvi,  648. 

Polk,  L.  L.,  obit.,  xvii,  566. 

Polk,  Sarah  C,  obit,  xvi,  648. 

Polk,  Trusten.  obit,  ij  622. 

Pollard,  Josopiiine,  obit,  xvii,  56*;. 

PoUe,  Dr.,  ix.  658. 

Pollock,  J.^  ODit,  XV,  660. 

Polo,  descnption  of,  xii,  680. 

Polygamy,  in  Utah,  vi,  783,  8oJ»; 
ix,  219,  792;  in  Idaho,  viii,  43.'>, 
812;   law  against,  x,  764,  773; 
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trialB,  ix,  792 ;  a<it  of  Congress, 

xii,168. 
Polynesia.  Sec  Australia  and  Poly- 
nesia. 
Polynesian  race,  the,  ix,  277. 
Polynias,  the,  viij  832. 
Pomare,  Qaeen,  u,  68 ;  v,  40. 
Pomare,  King,  v,  40. 
Pomeroy,  S.  C.,  obit.,  xvi,  648. 
Pomona,  Cal.,  xviii,  172. 
Pompeii,  celebration,  iv,  527. 
Ponape  Island,  x,  189  ;  ruined  city 

in,  146. 
l^onca  Indians,  removal,  iv,  653. 
Ponchielli,  Amilcari,  obit.,  xi,  725. 
Pondicheriy,  xv,  334. 
Pondohmd,  x,  185;   xi,  185;  xvi, 

102;  xix,  102. 
Ponroy,  P.  G.  A.,  sketch,  i,  663. 
Pontmartin,  Count,  obit.,  xv,  686. 
Ponzi,  Giuseppe,  obit.,  x,  667. 
Poole,  R.  S.,  X,  85. 
Poole,  W.  F.,  obit.,  xix,  593. 
Poor,  work  for  the.   See  Charities. 
Pope,  Com.  John,  obit.,  i,  622. 
Pope,  Gen.  John,  x,  401,  659,  560; 

obit,  and  port.,  xvii,  567. 
Pope.  Jolin  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Popclin,  Claudius,  obit.,  xvii,  602. 
Popoff,  Capt.^  x,  731. 
Popow,  Dr.  J IX,  654. 
Pop|)er,  Julius,  xii,  315, 
Poppv  oil,  xiii,  145. 
Population,  density  and  death-rate, 

iii,  723 ;  of  the  earth,  xvi,  .61. 
Population,  the  center  of,  in  the 

United    Stales,  with  maps,  vi, 

756;    movement  of  the  center, 

map,  767 ;  foreign  map,  vi,  851. 
Porcelain,  viii,  639 ;   illustrations, 

641,642,648. 
Pork,  prohibition    of,  American, 

viii,  896,  648. 
Porpoise-hunting,  xii,  681. 
Porro,  expedition  of,  xi,  312,  455. 
Portal.  Mr.,  his  mission,  xiii,  2,  8. 
Port  Arthur,  xiii,  170 ;  taking  of, 

xix,  182. 
Port  Gibson,  battle  at,  x,  425. 
Port  Hamilton,  taken,  x,  10,  14, 

174 ;  xi,  155 ;  retrocedcd,  xii,  118 ; 

abandoned,  811. 
Port  of  Spain,  burned,  ix,  803. 
Porter,  A.  D.,  invention,  ii,  720. 
l*orter,  David  D.,  skotcli,  xvi,  743. 
Porter,  Elbert  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 
Porter,  Fi*z-John,  case  of,  iv,  49  ; 

in  Congress,  viii,  236 ;   ix,  205 ; 

xi,  268. 
Poller,  James,  sketch,  xiiij  649. 
Porter,  James  D.,  i,  745  ;  li,  710. 
Porter,  J.  K.,  obit.,  xvii,  567. 
Porter,  Noah,  obit.,  xvii,  567. 
Port  Huron,  Sfich.,j  xvi,  166. 
Portland,  Midne,  xi,  181. 
Portland,  Orocron,  xii,  1^7. 
Porto  Rico,  viii,  648 ;  ix,  668 ;  xi, 

783;    xii,  802;    xiii,    840;    xiv, 

824. 
Portraits,  composite,  iii,  726;  an- 
cient, xiii,  29 ;  cra\'on,  xv,  729. 
Ports,  opened,  in  China,  i,  119; 

ii,  102;  new,  xiii,  257. 
Portsmouth,  ^.  H.,  xvi,  167. 
Portsmouth,  V^a.^xix.  141. 
Port  Townsend,  Wasn.,  xvi,  167. 
Portugal,  in  each  volume,  except 

XV ''ana  xvi;  ii,   640,  641;  im- 

f)rovement  in  nuances,  i,  664; 
iberal  party,  665;  ministerial 
crisis,  De  Avila  cabinet  termed, 


ii,  641 ;  the  Jesuits,  iv,  628 : 
tercentenaries  of  Camoens  ana 
Vasco  de  Gama,  iv,  628;  na- 
tional debt,  vi,  769;  popular 
demonstrations  against  tne  gov- 
ernment, vi,  760 ;  vii,  697 ;  colo- 
nies, viii,  660 ;  x,  697 ;  xi,  767 ; 
xiij  684;  claims  on  the  Congo, 
viii,  651 ;  postal  congress,  x,  697 ; 
change  of  ministrv.  De  Castro 
cabinet,  xi,  767;  dissolution  of 
the  Cortes,  xii,  603 ;  treaty  with 
China,  117 ;  attempt  to  esfablish 
a  protectorate  over  Dahomey, 
xii,  684;  claim  of,  to  lower  Con- 

?o,  X,  191 ;  Kinj:  and  Queen,  xiv, 
11 ;  XV,  737 ;  xvi,  749. 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  xviii,  276. 

Portuguese,  in  Africa,  ix,  168;  x, 
894. 

Posada  Herrera,  ix,  741;  obit.,  x, 
667. 

Position  finder,  xv,  581. 

Possiblists,  the,  ix,  844j  742. 

Postage,  review  of  legislation  on, 
viii,  163;  bill  in  Congress  tor  rc- 
duction,  viii,  186 ;  review  of  re- 
ductions, viii,  188. 

Postal  Congi-ess,  x,  697 ;  xvi,  69. 

Postal  Convention^  xiv,  98. 

Postal  Dispatch,  ii,  497. 

Postal  Facilities,  recent  improve- 
ments in,  xii,  684 ;  distribution, 
686;  fast  mail  of  1876,  686; 
stamped  special-request  and  let- 
ter-sheet envelopes,  686 ;  post- 
age, 686,  687 ;  money -«rder8, 
postal  notes,  and  postal  savinjjs- 
banks,  697 ;  registration,  688 ; 
locks,  letter-boxes,  the  silicate 
tablet,  688;  mail-bags  and  boxes, 
canceling-machinea,  689 ;  postal 
union,  689;  salaries  of  letter- 
carrier?,  206 ;  cards,  xvii,  659. 

Postal  route,  American,  x,  61. 

Postal  Statistics,  i.  240 ;  iv,  886. 

Postal  subsidy,  xvi,  226. 

Potagos,  explorations  by^  v,  292. 

Potmin,  G.  N.,  explorations  bv,ii, 
327 ;  xii,  810. 

Pota.Hsa,  d,etermination  of,  ii,  93; 
manufacture,  viii,  115. 

Potassium,  chlorate  powders,  x, 
845  ;  new  processes,  xii,  107. 

Potel,  invention,  vii,  316. 

Potentite,  x,  844. 

Pothuan,  Louis,  ii,  821. 

Potocki,  Count,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 

Potomac  marshes,  v,  650. 

Pott,  Angus  F.,  obit,  xii,  686. 

Potter,  C.  N.,  sketch,  vii,  697. 

I 'otter,  E.  E.,  sketch,  xiVj  646. 

Potter,  George,  obit,  xviii,  685. 

Potter,  H.,  obit,  and  port.,  xii,  604. 

Potter,'  J  H.,  obit,  xvii,  568. 

Potter,  O.  B.,  obit,  xix,  594. 

Potter,  I'latt,  obit.,  xvi,  648. 

I'otter,  Robert  B.,  obit,  xii,  605. 

Pottciy,  Cincinnati,  ix,  248. 

Pottinger,  Mr.,  x, ).. 

Pottle,  Emory  B.,  obit,  xvi,  648. 

Potts,  F.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  xix,  142. 

Pouget,  trial  of,  viii,  369. 
Poughkeepsie,  growth  of,  xi,  181. 

Poiyoulat.  J.  J.^F.,  obit.,  v,  602. 

Pouudmaker.  x,  128. 

Pou9sin,  Nicholas,  sale  of  work  of, 
X,  361 ;  xiii,  260. 

Pouver-Qu3rtier,  A.  T.,  obit.,  xvi., 
684. 


Powder,  smokeless,  xiv,  742,  748 ; 
xvii,  482. 

Powell,  J.  W.,  X,  402, 408  ;  address, 
xiii,  44. 

Powell,  Thomas,  obit.,  xii^  606. 

Power  of  Congress  over  witnesses, 
vii,  698 ;  Kilboume  case,  ibid. 

Powers,  H.  N.,  obit,  xv,  661. 

Powys,  Bishop,  obit,  ii,  609. 

Poynter,  E.  J.,  x,  364 ;  xii,  277. 

Pozzolini,  Gen.  G.,  xi,  1,  455. 

Prado,  M.  I.,  iii,  686 :  iv,  782. 

Praeger,  F..obit.,  xvi,  684. 

Praga,  Emilio,  obit.,  i.  640. 

Prague,  Theinkirche,  li,  880. 

Prat  J  metal  discovered  by,  ii,  602. 

Prati,  Giovanni,  obit.,  ix,  620. 

Pratt,  Anne,  obit,  xviii,  685. 

Pratt,  C,  obit  and  port.,  xW,  649. 

Pratt,  Daniel,  obit.,  xii,  606. 

Pratt,  Daniel  D.,  obit,  ii,  686. 

Pratt,  James  T.,  obit,  xii,  606. 

Pratt  Public  Library,  vii,  509. 

Pratt,  Thomas  T.,  obit,  xvi,  649. 

Prause,  Dr.,  xii,  671. 

Pray,  Ebenezer  H..  obit,  i,  622. 

Prayer-Book,  revision  of  the,  ii,  24. 

Prazak,  Dr.  A.,  iv,  60. 

Precious  metals,  xiii,  629 :  xv,  152. 

Precious  stones,  xviii,  638. 

Predegram,  A.,  obit,  ii^  687. 

Preeoe,  observations,  viii,  626 ;  his 
address,  xiii,  46. 

Preller,  Friedrich,  obit.,  iii,  660. 

Prendergast,  Gen.,  xi,  115. 

Prentiss,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  obit.,  iii,  644. 

Presburg,  illustration,  ii,  67. 

Presbyterians,  in  each  volume ; 
declarations  on  slavery  since 
1861,  i,  670 ;  charce  against 
Rev.  D.  J.  MacDonell  in  Cana- 
dian church,  i,  672;  ii,  647 ;  sub- 
ject of  union  between  different 
bronchevS,  i,  667  ^  ii,  642 ;  on  the 
formula  for  admission  of  eiders, 
ii,  647;  iii,  698;  on  church  and 
htate  in  Scotland,  ii,  648;  iii. 
699;  viii,  660;  x.  702;  genenil 
council  of  the  alliance,  u,  650 ; 
vii,  673;  trial  of  Rev.  J.  M. 
See  for  admission  of  a  woman  to 
the  pulpit,  iii,  693;  heresy  of 
Rev.  J.  Miller,  iii,  698 ;  charges 
against  Rev.  W.  C.  McCune,  698 ; 
new  basis  of  representation,  694  ; 
heresy  of  Rev.  J.  Robertson 
Smith,  iii,  699 ;  iv,  786 ;  v.  684  ; 
revision  of  subordinatestanoards, 
iii,  699;  heresy  trial  of  Rev. 
David  Macrae,  iv,  737;  subject 
of  preaching  by  women,  v,  630 ; 
on  worldly  amusements,  iv,  734 ; 
V,  630 :  aclmission  of  a  polygamist 
in  India,  v,  631 ;  charges  against 
mis.sionaries  at  Blantyre,  v,  633 ; 
vi,  768;  vii,  706;  case  of  Rev. 
W.  L.   MacFarlane  on  the  au- 

•  thority  of  the  Bible,  vi,  769 ;  al- 
liance of  India,  771 ;  question  of 
admitting  a  colored  preacher  to 
presbytery,  vii,  702 ;  restoration 
of  fraternal  relations  between 
Northern  and  Southern  assem- 
blies, vii,  702 ;  ix,  667,  668 ;  ques- 
tion of  instrumental  music  in 
churches,  vii,  704 ;  xi,  776 ;  xii, 
695 ;  convention  of  opponents  to 
it,  viii,  656 ;  memorial  to  United 
Presbyterian  asj^embly  on,  655 ; 
subiect  of  union  between  theCum 
bcrland  and  Lutheran  churches. 
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▼iii,  95S :  qiie^tioD  of  lOAdilViiij? 
tin:  cned  in  EnirUnd.  460 ;  bab- 
bttth  observance,  vii,  7(W ;  ix,  667 ; 
proposed  monument  to  CaJvin  in 
WaishinKton.  Iz,  667 ;  validity  of 
hsLptUm  in  tbc  Roman  Catholic 
rburcb,  X,  694;  quarter-ccntAsn- 
nial  of  the  8outhern  church,  xi, 
769;  heresy  of  Dr.  Woodrow 
concerning  evolution,  xi,  769; 
ca^  of  J)r.  Miiir,  xi.  774;  ques- 
tion of  marriaee  with  a  deccsteed 
wife's  bijOer,  xii,  698,  69S ;  prep- 
arations for  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  Southern  church 
in  1»H»*,  xii,  694;  Waldensian 
Church  of  Italy,  vi,771 ;  Walloon 
churche*.  vii,  709;  the  Bri^^s 
trial,  xvul.  050. 

Presbyterian  Alliance,  the,  ii,  650 ; 
ix,  673. 

I'rescott,  Albert  B.,  port.,  xW,  38. 

Prescott,  B.  F.,  ii,  545  j  iii,  &)2. 

I'reaoott,  George  B.,  obit.,  xix,  594. 

Presc'itt  -  Shepbcrd,  Marie,  obit., 
xviii,  565. 

President  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
po^d  amendments  on  the  elec- 
tion and  length  of  term  of,  i,  18:S- 
l:W,  15f^l66;  salai^  of  the,  i, 
171 ;  tliir  J  term  of,  i,  167 ;  exec- 
utive acts,  where  peHbrrocd,  i, 
169;  election  of,  see  Election*! ; 
mi^i^&fgw  of,  see  Congress. 

Presidential  elections,  xiii,  799  et 
9eq. 

Presidential  electors,  vii,  147. 

Presidential  Inability,  %i,  414. 

Presidential  succession,  xi,  229. 

{'residents,  absences  of,  fron^  Wash- 
ington, i,  169-171. 

Press,  the  KupprcHsion  of  new^pa- 
fHjrw,  i,  709 ;  laws  in  France,  ii, 
:W4-308 ;  trial  of  Cossagnac,  305 ; 
colportage  bill,  iii,  343  ;  amnesty 
for  olfenses  of,  343,  844 ;  bill  on, 
vi,  811 ;  in  India,  restrictions  on, 
iii,  88 ;  the  native,  435 ;  lawM  in 
JapaUj  iii,  462 ;  silenced  in  Ecua- 
dor, ill,  201  ;  censorship,  ix,  708; 
associations,  xi,  685. 

Pressensc,  E.  D.,  obit.,  xvi,  684. 

Prestan,  Pedro,  xi,  44. 

Preston,  David,  obit.,  xii,  606. 

Preston,  John,  obit.,  xii,  606. 

Preston,  John  S.,  sketch,  vi,  771, 

Preston,  Rachel  D..  xi.  2. 

Preston,  Seephanian,  ooit.,  ii,  587. 

Preston,  Thomas  S.,  obit,  xvi,  650. 

Preston,  William,  obit.,  xii,  606. 

Pretenders,  French,  bill  to  exile, 
viii,  866 ;  xi,  855. 

i*reti>i-Cttgnodo,  obit.,  xv,  687. 

Pretoria,  treaty  of,  ix.  111. 

PreuHs,  H.  A.,  obit.,  xix,  594. 

Price,  Bonamy,  sketch,  .\iii,  667. 

Price,  Hodman  M.,  obit,  and  port., 
xix,  594. 

Price,  Hoizcr,  in  Africa,  iii,  862. 

Price,  Sterlina,  x,  4'J3. 

Prime,  E.  I),  (i.,  obit.,  xvi,  66<). 

Prime,  E.  G.,  x,  7o4. 

Prime  meridian,  ix,  54,  777. 

Prime,  Rutus,  obit.,  x,  654. 

Prime,  Samuel  I.,  obit.,  x,  703. 

Primogeniture,  law  of,  x,  521. 

Prince  Edword  Island,  viii,  660  ;  x, 
704;  xviii.  657;  xix,  6S4;  plan."* 
to  ostablisn  communication  with, 
704 ;  province  of,  xiii,  706 ;  xvi, 
762. 


Prince,  Henry,  obit.,  xvil,  5W. 

Princes,  expulsion  of,  from  Fnmoe, 
xi,855. 

Princetcau,  Gen.,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Princeton  Teleaoope,  vii,  41. 

Prince,  W.  E.,  obit.,  xvii,  568. 

Prindle,  £.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  661. 

Prinesheim,  theory  ot,  vi,  111 ;  ex 
perimenta  of,  ix,  98;  obit.,  xix, 
621. 

Printing;,  improvements  in,  l,  518 ; 
vi,548. 

Printing-office^  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, xiii,  880. 

Prior,  Thomaa  Abiel,  obit.,  xi,  725. 

Priscilla,  the  yacht,  x,  791. 

Prisons,  in  New  York,  i,  597,  605 ; 
Marvland,  ii,478 ;  Massachusetts, 
ii,  482;  %i,  587;  Kentucky,  iv, 
5.S9;  Texas,  iv,  831;  California, 
vi,  82 ;  viii,  78 ;  refomiatoriee  in 
Michigan,  vii,  554;  at  Louvain, 
viii,  497;  contract  system,  iv, 
600,  658,  665;  the  separate  sys- 
tem, vii,  675;  English  system, 
viii,  408;  aasociations  and  con- 
CTOsses,  xii,  704;  reform,  701; 
United  States  Government,  704. 
Sec  also  Convict  Labor  and  the 
articles  on  the  States. 

Prisonj*.  Southern,  during  the  civil 
war,  I,  184-192. 

Pritchara,  Charles,  obit.,  x\nii,  585. 

Pritchard,  Rev.  Charles,  xi,  52,  57. 

Pritchett,  observations  by,  iv,  52. 

Prizes,  astronomical.  See  under 
Astronomy. 

FijevalskVj  Col.  N.  M.,  explora- 
tions ot;  m  Asia,  ii,  826 ;  iii,  359, 
860;  V,  289;  ix,  348;  x,  897;  -xi, 
376;  xii,  309;  obit.,  xiii,  667. 

Proa,  ix,  115. 

Prolmsco  oollection,  xii,  280. 

Processes,  new,  xviii,  136. 

i'roctor.  Redfield,  iii,  815,  816; 
sketcli  and  port.,  xiv,  802. 

Proctor.  R.  A,,  sketch,  xiii,  707. 

Proflt-d:aring,  xvii,  670. 

Prohibition,  viii,  661;  by  statute, 
664;  by  cfmHtitutional  amend- 
ment, 666;  license,  668,  668; 
effects  of  enforcements,  668 ;  con- 
stitutionality, 669 ;  arguments 
for,  670;  in  Iowa,  ix,  411,  429; 
X,  499;  xii,  893  3  in  |>arts  of 
Georgia,  x,  410*  m  Maine,  ix, 
463;  xii,  453;  in  Kan^^as.  xii, 
406 ;  in  Kentucky,  41 1 ;  in  Michi- 
gan, 506;  in  ftlissouri,  516;  in 
Rhode  Island^  713;  in  Tennes- 
see, 758;  National  Convention, 
ix,  774 ;  x,  499 ;  in  Vermont,  xix, 
765.  See  the  articles  on  States 
of  the  Union. 

Prohibition  Reform  party,  i,  780 ; 
ix,  774. 

Projectiles,  xiii,  795. 

Prokesch-Oston,  sketch,  i,  675. 

Propaganda  Ficle,  congrejratioB  of, 
property  of,  viii,  692;  ix,  699. 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Society 
for,  xiv,  10. 

Propeller,  elliptic,  xvi,  704. 

ProfH^ller-screwj*,  ill.,  xii,  655. 

Property  Rights  of  Foreigners  in 
Mexico,  viii,  588;  great  estates 
in,  viii,  538. 

Prophetic  Conference,  .xii,  705. 

Protai.M,  Alexandre  Paul,  xii,  275. 

Protection  in  Germany,  iv^  435 ;  x, 
415 ;  in  France,  v,  284 ;  m  Mexi- 


co, y,  14;  in  Canadau  vi,  517; 
Speaker  Car&le  on,  viii,  M.  See 
Duties  and  Tariff. 

Protcctiye  Aasodatioii,  the  Ameri- 
can, xix,  685. 

Proteida,  sou  roes  of  the.  ii,  M. 

Protestant  Kpisoopal  Chnrdi,  ata- 
tisticB,  Tvporta  ^  boards  and  »r- 
cieties,  oonventioiia.  etc.,  in  catr-\ 
volume ;  subject  or  e^tablif^hlog 
brotherhoods  and  sistert>ood*.  ii, 
652;  canon  on  deaoaBcsac&.  y, 
688;  question  of  tree  ckurclke!-, 
638;  committee  on  "'litargicAl 
enrichment  *'  of  the  Prayer-Book, 
yi,  772 ;  work  amoo|(  Indian*,  x, 
705;  amon?  the  Jews,  xu,  T«C; 
church  reunion,  xi,  778;  xii,  707. 

Proteus,  dcKtroyed,  viii,  421 ;  ix«  96. 

Protich,  Ko^ta'S.,  obit.,  lyii,  G«.»:i- 

Prout,  hyrotbesU  of,  yi,  42. 

Prout,  Skinner,  oWt.,  i,  641. 

Prouty,  David^  obit.,  xvii,  668. 

Providence,  xiii,  170;  water,  xix, 
778. 

Provision.*,  oommeroe  in,  iy,  1^. 

I*royo,  xiv,  167. 

Prudente,  Jos^  de  Morses,  port., 
xU,  84. 

Pmdhomme,  J.  F.  £.,  obit.,  xyii, 
568. 

Pruitffia,  under  Pmraia  in  each  of 
the  first  six  volumes;  in  the 
others  under  Germany;  views, 
i,  679 ;  ii,  655,  657,  658*;  revenne, 
i,  678;  Catholic  dii^satis&ctioa, 
679 :  bill  for  the  purehsae  of  nul- 
roaos,  679,  680 ,  resignation  of 
Delbrftek,  680;  mcorporation  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg,  680 ; 
new  constitution  of  the  state 
church,  680;  bill  for  tlie  admyi- 
istration  \X  CatlioMc  Church 
property  passed,  660 ;  bill  potved 
making  German  the  ofii^ial  lan- 
guage m  Poland,  680 ;  denositi<4i 
of  Catholic  bii^hops  in  Munster 
and  Cologne,  680 ;  result  of  min- 
isterial crisis,  ii,  657 :  violent  dl*  - 
cussions,  658;  oonnict  between 
the  Government  and  the  Catholic 
Church,  659;  cabinet  resi/na* 
tion,  iii,  705 ;  laws  relating  to  re- 
ligious orders  and  conirrcifatiotts, 
7^ ;  resignations  of  liberal  and 
appointment  of  conscn'atiye  min- 
isters,  iv,  740 ;  sketches  of  Rob- 
ert Victor  Puttkammer,  Rolicit 
Lucius,  and  K.  H.  Bitter,  740; 
retirement  of  the  minister  of  jus- 
tice, 740 ;  sketch  of  Dr.  Uoinridi 
Friedlierg,  740;  railroad  bill 
passed,  742 ;  general  synod^  742; 
debates  on  the  conflict  of  cnureh 
and  state,  Vj  689 ;  vi,  775 ;  Pnif 
Virchow's  views,  v,  640;  violeit 
debate  on  the  Jewish  question, 
640 ;  anti-Semitic  movemeat, 
640;  vi,  776;  ne|;otiations  with 
Rome,  VI,  775 ;  bill  tor  remiftdon 
of  taxes,  775 ;  ministerial  changes, 
776;  railroads  bought  by  the 
Government,  776. 

Prussia,  General  Synod  of,  iy,  742. 

Prussian  and  German  Govern- 
ments, nntagonijum,  iii^  378. 

Prussian  State  Council,  ix^  850. 

Pruyn,  Robert  II.,  obit.,  vu,  642. 

Pryer,  James,  obit.,  xvii,  568. 

Psammoticus,  King,  ix,  20;  in- 
scription of,  X,  35. 
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Psychical  research,  xii,  609. 

ItiloUte,  xi,  139. 

Ptolemy  II,  building  by,  x,  36. 

Ptolemy  V,  coin  of,  x,  83. 

Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  ix^  20. 

Ptomaines,  discovery  of,  vii,  94 ;  ix, 
663;  X,  299. 

Ptoum,  Mount,  discovery  at,  x,  87. 

Public  buildings,  xvl,  234. 

Public  Documents,  in  fii*st  six  vol- 
umes. 
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Registration  of  lettere,  xii,  688 ;  of 
votere,  X,  821 ;  laws  for,  xii,  346. 

Registry  laws,  xiv,  826. 

Regla  Falls,  Mexico,  xvi,  521. 

Regnaud,  M.,  ix,  662. 

Regnault,  H.  V.,  obit,  iii,  660. 

Rehn,  F.  K.  M.,  xi,  346. 

Reichard,  Paul,  x,  393-394. 

ReichenlMich,  H.  G.,  sketch,  xiv, 
669. 

Reichert,    Dr..    expeiimeuts,    vii, 
690 ;  xii,  679. 

Reichlin-Mcldegg,  obit.,  ii.  609. 

Reichstag,  the.    See   I*arliamtut>, 
the  German,  and  Germany. 

Rcid,  Sir  James,  obit.j  i,  641. 

Reid,  Mayne,  obit.,  viii,  603. 

Rein-grip,  xvi,  706. 

Reinhart,  Karl  A.,  obit.,  ii,  609. 

Reiiikc,  A.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  645. 

Reiusberg,  Baron.    See  Darings- 
feld,  i,  288. 

Reinsch,  H..  x,  155. 

Rcin.^dorf,  Frederick  A.,  ix,  858. 

Keischaoh,  H.  A.,  obit.,  ij  641. 

Rciset,  experiments  by,  vm,  120. 

Reith,  Mr.,  xii,  483. 

Reitschel,  statue  b^,  x,  861. 

Relics,  domestic,  xiv,  Sf7. 

Religion^  intolerance  in  the  Tvrol. 
i,  59 ;  IV,  67 ;  v,  45 ;  in  Belgium. 
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i,  71 ;  V,  58,  54:  in  Bohemia,  iv, 
861 ;  in  Cliina,  i.  110 ;  iii,  101 ;  v, 
690;  in  Corca,  iii,  738;  in  Spain, 
i,  706,  729,  7«1 ;  in  Turkey,  i, 
261,  709,  769;  v,  685;  seculnriz- 
int;  mciuiurcs  in  Brazil,  iii,  63 ; 
muitary  honors  refused  at  t\iner- 
als  where  rclij^ous  services  are 
forbidden,  i,  318;  public  aid  to 
sects,  i,  133,  138,  172-180,  261, 
697 ;  Department  of  Wornhip  in 
France,  vi,  806;  intervention  in 
cases  of,  vii,  627;  legislation  in 
Russia,  viii,  708 ;  coercion  in  Rus- 
sia, ix,  710 :  Protestants  in  Egj'pt, 
ii,  284;  Cnristiana  in  India,'  iv, 
496;  New  Hampshire  amend- 
ment on,  i,  691 ;  persecution  ot 
Jews,  soc  Jews ;  ot  Mussulmans, 
iii,  796;  in  Germany,  Lx,  856, 
861  j  xi,  890;  in  Japan,  Lx,  419; 
statistics  of,  xvi.  843.  Sec  also 
Churches  and  Education 

Religion,  Society  for  the  Liberation 
of,  from  St;ite  Control,  iv,  34 ;  v, 
17 ;  vi,  14 ;  viii,  9 ;  ix,  11 ;  x,  22 ; 
xi,  17;  xii,  18. 

Religious  Orders,  xviii,  660;  ex- 
pelled from  France,  v,  658 ;  pro- 
posal to  settle,  in  Spam,  v,  673. 

Rembrandt,  pictures  by, x,  866 ;  xi, 
846. 

Remsen,  I.,  experiments  by,  vi,  99 ; 
viii,  121. 

Renan.  E.,  sketch,  xvii,  679. 

Renara-Erebs  balloon,  ill.,  ix,  72. 

Ren  fro,  impeachment  of,  iv,  428. 

Renier.  Charles  A.,  obit.,  x,  667. 

Reno,  M.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  646. 

Reno,  Nev.,  xvi,  168. 

Renouf,  £mile,  pictures  by,  x,  867  ; 
xi,  846. 

Renouf,  P.  le  Page,  researches  by, 
vii,  256;  xi,  32. 

Renville^  Gabriel,  obit.,  xvii,  569. 

Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
or"  Latter-day  Saints,  xviii,  66b. 

Reporting-machine,  xv,  818. 

Representatives,  apportionment  of, 
vii,  142;  ^^  Alabama  paradox," 
148. 

Reprieve,  case  of,  iii,  818. 

Reproduction,  xi,  763. 

Repsold^s  method  of  recording 
transits,  xiii,  47. 

Repsolds,  the,  of  Hamburg,  ix,  47. 

Reptile  fund,  the,  vii,  358. 

Rercdos  in  St.  PauPs,  xiv,  12;  xvi, 
11. 

Reservations  of  lands,  xiii,  471. 

Resin,  separation  of,  x,  155. 

Resisting  medium,  xiii,  56. 

Resonant  Alloy. s,  1,  522. 

Resorcin,  ix,  272. 

Respighi,  Lorenzo,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 

Respiration,  xi,  759;  xii,  675;  xiii, 
692 ;  xiv,  705 ;  xv,  723  ;  xviii,  626. 

Respiratory  organs^  xiii,  753. 

Resumption  of  specie  paymcuts,  "v, 
763. 

Retorts,  platinum,  i,  94. 

Retriever,  the  wavy-coated,  ix,  257. 

Returning  Boards.  See  Electoral 
Commission. 

Reuleaux,  Prof.,  experiments  in 
cinematics,  i,  615. 

Reunion  of  Protestant  Christen- 
dom, action  in  reterence  to,  xii, 
707-710 ;  xvii,  680 ;  xix,  693. 

Reuss,  Edward,  obit.,  xvi,  685. 

Renter,  Baron  Jules,  xi,  686. 


ReveilUre,  Cant.,  xi,  378. 

Revenue  and  Tariff,  viii,  198. 

Revenue  Chart  (U.  S.),  colored 
plate,  ix,  784. 

Revenue-Cutter  Service,  vii,  684. 

Revenue  districts,  viii,  780. 

Revenue  reform,  xiii,  194. 

Revillon,  Tony,  ix,  344 ;  x,  878. 

Revillout,  Eutrene,  researches  of, 
vii.  262;  X,  35. 

Revolt  in  Rio  Grande,  xviii,  101. 

Revolutionary  War,  claim  of  Geor- 
gia for  money  expended  in,  viii, 
887  ;  committee  on  claims,  vii, 
136. 

Revolutions.  See  Wars,  etc. 

Rey.  Paul,  explomtions  by,  vi,  330. 

Reykjavik,  college  at,  iv,  314. 

Rcvnier,  Emile,  invention  by,  iii, 
272 :  vii,  269. 

Reynolds,  Emerson,  experiments 
by,  iii,  93  ;  v,  86. 

Reynolds,  J.  F.,  statue,  x,  362. 

Reynolds,  Joshua,  exhibition  of 
pictures,  x,  859, 860 ;  sale^  861. 

Reynolds,  L.  K.,  obit.,  xviii,  666. 

Rgesholarsky,  M.,  ix,  478. 

Rnallis,  George,  obit.,  viii,  608. 

Rhamsis,  ix,  699. 

Rhett,  R.  Barnwell,  sketch,  i,  698. 

Rhode  Island,  in  each  volume; 
amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion, i,  699  ;  xi,  787  ;  property 
exempt  from  taxation,  699  ;  elec- 
tion of  Governor  Lippitt  by  the 
Legislature,  701 ;  re-election  of 
Senator  Anthony,  701  j  census 
return.*,  7(  2 ;  registration  law, 
ii,  674;  act  regarding  married 
women's  pronerty^  674 ;  election 
of  Governor  Van  Zandt,  676  :  re- 
election, iv,  770;  act  limiting 
indebtedness  of  towns  and  cities, 
iii,  728 ;  to  protect  children 
728;  decision  in  reliBrence  to 
a  husband's  ri^ht  to  vote  in 
virtue  of  his  wife's  propertv, 
782  ;  nature  of  proi>ert-y  qualin- 
cation,  iv,  771  ;  question  of  abol- 
ishing the  tribal  authority  of  the 
Narragansetts,  772;  act  amend- 
ing the  statute  relating  to  the 
constitution  and  organization  of 
the  General  Assembly,  vi,  789  ; 
election  of  Governor  Littlefield, 
V,  654  :  re-election,  vi,  790  ;  vii, 
721  ;  election  of  Senator  Aldrich, 
vi,  791 ;  re-election,  xi,  787  ;  in- 
vitation to  representatives  of 
Fmnee,  790;  divorce  in,  viii, 
691 ;  ix,  698 ;  election  of  Gov- 
ernor Bourn,  viii,  692  ;  re-elec- 
tion, ix,  698  ;  colonial  town  rec- 
ords, ix,  698 ;  State  boundary 
uncertain,  x,  710 ;  population, 
710  ;  election  of  Governor  Wet- 
more,  710 ;  election  of  Governor 
Davis,  xii,  714  ;  working  of  the 
prohibitory  amendment,  xi,  788 ; 
xii,  712;  po^julation,  xv,  754; 
new  seal  or,  xix,  693. 

Rhodes,  Mr.,  in  Africa,  x,  86. 

Rhodes,  J.  N.,  obit.,  xv,  662. 

Rhodes,  R.  S.,  audiphone,  iv,  54. 

Riaz  Pasha,  vi,  287. 

Ribblesdale,  Baron,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Ril)ot,  Auguwtin  T.,  obit.,  xvi,  685. 

Ricasoli,  Baron,  on  the  Roman 
question,  vii,  628  ;  obit,  v,  602. 

Ricco,  A.,  observations  bv,  .xi, 
546  ;  \iii,  22  ;  xi,  546. 


Rice,  opposition  to  culture  of.  v. 
488 ;  production  in  the  Unitea 
States,  vii,  722. 

Rice,  C.  A.  T',  sketch,  xiv,  646. 

Rice,  Edmund,  sketch,  xiv,  646. 

Rice,  Harvey,  obit..j  xvi,  651. 

Rice,  Henry  M.,  obit.,  xix,  695. 

Rice,  N.  L.,  obit.,  ii,  587. 

Rice,  S.  J.,  obit.,  xv,  662. 

Rice  Strait,  ix,  86. 

Richards,  Alfred  B.,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Richards  collection,  xii,  277. 

Richards,  £.  S.,  experiments,  ii,&(t2. 

Richards,  W,  experiments,  v,  208. 

Richardson,  C.  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  651. 

Richardson,  E.,  sketch,  xi,  697. 

Richardson,  II.  H.,  obit.,  xi,  698. 

Richardson,  1.  S.,  obit.,  xvii,  569. 

Ricbart  collection,  xi,  344. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  xv,  142. 

Richmond,  recent  growth  of,  xi, 
182 ;  the  advance  to,  x,  557  ei 
teg ;  water,  xix,  778. 

Richmond.  Duke  of,  x,  460. 

Richmond,  Georcrc,  xi,  845. 

Richmond,  W.  B.,  x,  365;  xii, 
277. 

Richter,  Adrian  L.,  obit.,  ix,  621. 

Richter,  E.,  speech  by,  vi,  846. 

Richter,  Hermann  E.,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Richthofen,  Baron,  obit.,  .xiii,  668. 

Ricketts,  James  B.,  obit.,  xii,  608. 

Ricord,  Philippe,  sketch,  xiv,  646. 

Riddeli,  J.  L.,  ix,  507. 

Ridderhold,  Hans,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Riddleberger,  H.  H.,  obit.,  xv, 
662. 

Rider,  James,  obit.,  i,  623. 

Ridfifcway,  Col.,  x,  6,  8,  12. 

Riding.    See  Horsemanship. 

Ridsdale,  Rev.  Mr.,  ii,  \b  et  sea. 

Riecke,  F.  J.  P.,  obit.,  i,  641. 

RiedecK,  E.,  expedition,  viii,  386. 

Riel,  Louis,  x,  124,  129 ;  obit.,  711 ; 
svmpathy  for,  707,  718. 

Rifle-mateh,  Wimbledon,  viii,  418. 

Rifles,  ii,  623,  624:  Illustrations, 
623j  624;  repeating,  xii,  714; 
niilitory,  xiv,  734. 

Rights  of  married  women,  in  Ala- 
bama, xii,  8 ;  in  Pennsylvania, 
666.    See  Women. 

Riker,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  646. 

Riley,  C.  V.,  his  address^  xiii,  44. 

Riley,  Henry  Chauncey,  iv.  611. 

Riley,  Henry  11.,  sketch,  xiii,  65o. 

Riley,  James,  x,  579. 

Rimbaud.  M.,  xii,  304. 

Ringer,  Sidney,  experiments  bv, 
vii,  691;  viii,  633;.ix,  661;  x, 
693 ;  xii,  675. 

Rink,  Henry  J.,  obit.,  xix,  621. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  conflict  in, 
xvii,  66^  xviii,  101. 

Rion,  James  H.j  obit.,  xi,  698. 

Riot,  election,  xix,  495. 

Riots,  Coeur  d'Alene^  xvii,  838. 

Riots,  in  Mississippij  ii,  528;  in 
Colorado,  v,  120 ;  in  Arkansas, 
vi,  81 ;  in  Kentucky,  vii,  453 ; 
in  New  York  in  1863,  xi,  800;  in 
Canton,  viii,  128;  in  Cincinnati, 
ix,  630;  in  Belfast,  xi,  403;  in 
Amsterdam,  xi,  607  ;  in  Belgium, 
xi,  81 ;  xii,  66 ;  in  Austria,  xii, 
53 ;  in  Peru,  xii,  661 ;  anti- 
Christian,  in  China,  xii,  117; 
railroad,  xi,  341:  religious,  xi, 
438;  anti-Christian,  xvi,  139; 
anti-Jewish,  xvi,  349;  labor, 
xiii,  747 ;  religious,  xvi,  873  ;  in 
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coke  region,  xvi,  717;  in  Paris, 
xviii,  824;  in  Kcmnokc,  r\'iii, 
752 ;  labor,  Franoo-Italion,  xviii, 
827 ;  labor,  in  IllinoiB,  xviii,  898 ; 
religious,  in  India,  xviii,  403. 
See  Labor  Strikes. 

Kipley,  George,  sketch,  v,  657. 

Ripley,  R.  8.,  obit.,  xii,  608. 

Kipon,  Marquis  of,  Viceroy  of 
India,  v,  884;  his  policy,  vii, 
416  ;  his  administration,  x,  794. 

Ritchie,  John,  ix,  54 ;  x,  55. 

Ritscbl,  Albrecht,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 

Ritschl,  Friedrich,  sketch,  i,  702. 

Ritter,  Frederic  L.,  obit.,  xvi,  652. 

Ritter^  invention  by,  vi,  254. 

Rttuaiiam,  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
i,  25 ;  the  confessional,  ii,  17, 21 ; 
vestmentB,  ii,  18,  19;  contro- 
versy, vi,  15;  trials  for.  iv,  81, 
82,  38 ;  vii,  14,  17  ;  viii,  6  ;  ix, 
10,  11. 

River  and  Harbor  bill,  vii,  148. 

Rivers,  African,  rise  of,  iv,  406; 
other  phenomena  of,  iv,  407. 

Rivers,  fluctuations  of,  iv,  805; 
channel  improvements  in,  v,  273 ; 
devices  to  prevent  aluixing  ot 
cliannels,  v,  249. 

Rivcr8,  the  longest,  xii,  816. 

Riviere,  Briton,  x,  359,  865;  xii, 
277. 

Riviere,  Henri,  obit.,  viii,  604. 

Riza  Bey,  mi.<sion  of,  xii,  79. 

Roach,  J.,  X,  760;  obit.,  xii,  716. 

Road  congress,  xvii,  353. 

Road  conventions,  xvii,  18,  357 ; 
xviii,  755. 

Roads,  wagon,  in  Idaho,  xviii,  895. 

Roanoke,  Va.,  xix,  142. 

Robber  bands  in  Missouri,  vii,  567. 

RobbinSj  Chandler,  obit.,  vii,  642, 

Robccchi,  L.,  xii,  304. 

Robcits,  Arthur,  obit.,  xi,  725. 

Roberts,  C,  experiments,  viii,  524. 

Roberts,  Frederick,  v,  6 ;  vi,  87  ; 
X,  18 ;  xii,  82.    See  Afghan  War. 

Roberts,  Isaac,  xi,  51. 

Roberts,  J.,  obit.,  xvii,  569. 

Robeits,  John  J.,  obit.,  i,  642. 

Robeits,  Manshall  O.,  sketch,  v,  658. 

Roberts,  Milton  J., obit.,  xviii,  566. 

Roberts,  8. W.,  obit.,  vii,  642. 

Roberts,  W.  Chandler,  xi,  536. 

Robertson,  C.  F.,obit.,  xi,  698. 

Robertson,  G.  C,  obit.,  xvii^602. 

Robertson,  James  B.,  obit.,  li,  609. 

Robertson,  John,  obit.,  xii,  609. 

Robertjion,  W.  H.,  appointment  of, 
vi,  644.    . 

Robiano.  Eugene  de,  vii,  99. 

Robie,  Frcdenck,  sketch,  vii,  498. 

Robilant,  Count,  xii,  897. 

Robinson,  Dr.,  ix,  27. 

Robiiason,  A.  P.,  obit.,  xviii,  566. 

Robinson,  Charles,  obit.,  xix,  595. 

Robinson,  E.  G.,  obit.,  xix,  595. 

Robinson,  G.  D.,  ix,  471 ;  x,  573. 

Robinson,  James  I.,  obit.,  xix,  596. 

Robinson,  Sir  Herculos  G.  R., 
sketch,  V,  79  ;  x,  87,  88,  134, 419 ; 
xii,  258. 

Robinson,  Jamos  Lowrie,  iv,  690. 

Robinson,  J.  S.,  obit.,  xvii,  569. 

Robinson,  J.,  monument,  iij  182. 

Robinson,  John,  sketch,  xiii,  650. 

Robinson,  Lucius,  sketch,  i,  606 ; 
obit.,  xvi,  652. 

Robinson,  Moncure,  obit,  xvi,  652. 

Robinson,  W.  C.  F.,  ix,  60. 

Robinson,  W.  E.,  obit.,  xvii,  570. 


Robinson,  W.  M.,  obit.,  xviii,  566. 
Robinson,  William  S.,  obit.,  i,  628. 
Rob  Roy,  the  canoe,  ix,  108. 
Robson,  B.  R.,  obit.,  iii,  644. 
Roca,  Gen.  Jules  A.,  inaugural  of, 

V,  22 ;    X,  89 ;    in  command  in 

Argentine  Republic,  xviii,  18. 
Rochegrosse,  Geoi-ges,  x,  868;  xi, 

848 ;  xii,  276. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  recent  growtli  of, 

xi,  182 ;  view  in,  ii,  570 ;  water, 

xix,  778. 
Rochester,  T.  F.,  obit.,  xii,  609. 
Rochholz,  E.  L.,  obit.,  xvii,  602. 
Rock-cut  tombs  of  Sidon,  xii,  24 ; 

xiii,  27,  31. 
Rockford,lll..xv,  148. 
Rock  Island,  111.,  xv,  143. 
Rock-salt  beds;  xii,  726. 
Rockwell,  Julius,  sketch,  xiii,  650. 
Kodgere,   C.   R.  P.,  ix,  64;  obit. 

and  port.,  xviij  570. 
Rodgers  expedition,  the,  vi,  823; 

\-i5, 162. 
Rodgers,  John,  sketch,  vii,  722 ;  x, 

Rodgers,  Raymond  P.,  vlij  107. 

Rodney,  C,  monument,  xiv,  265. 

Rodney,  G.  B.,  obit.,  viii,  593. 

Rodney,  John,  obit.,  xi,  698. 

Rodri^ues,  J.  C,  x,  178. 

Roe.  E.  P.,  obit.,  xiii,  651. 

Boeoling,  John  A.,  viii,  811,  813. 

Roebling,  W.  A.,  viii,  813. 

Roemer,  Jean,  obit.,  xvii,  570. 

Rojfcrs  Bey,  obit.,  ix^  621. 

Rogers,  David  L.,  obit.,  ii,  587. 

Rogers,  F.,  collection,  xi,  847. 

Rogers,  Ferdinand,  obit.,  i,  62^. 

Rogers,  Henrjr,  obit.,  ii,  609. 

Ro«:ers,  J.  E.  T.,  obit.,  xv,  687. 

Rogers,  John,  x,  862. 

Rogers,  John,  xix,  596. 

Rogers,  telescope  of,  i,  554. 

Rogei*s,  R.,  obit.,  xvii,  571. 

Rogers,  William  B.,  port.,  xv,  576. 

Rogier,  C.  obit.,  x,  661. 

Roffozinski,  x,  120, 122. 

RoKitanski,  Baron  von,  iii,  782. 

Boll,  Alfred  P.,  x,  368. 

Roliand,  P.  V.  A.,  obit.,  i,  642. 

Roller-skates,  ix,  736. 

Rollet,  Dr.  A.,  ix,  518. 

Rollins,  E.  H.,  obit.,  xiv,  647. 

Rollins,  J.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  651. 

Roloson,  J.  W.,  obit.,  xv,  662. 

Bomaine,  W.  G.,  obit.,  xviii,  585. 

Roman  baths,  xiii,  24. 

Roman  Question,  the,  vii,  627. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  every 
volume ;  bi-ief  of  the  Pope  to  a 
German  bisiiop,  i,  703;  aggres- 
sive measures  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, i,  708,  704;  superior 
instruction  to  be  given  onlv  in 
Government  schools,  703;  tneo- 
logical  students  not  exempt  from 
military  service,  708,  704:  seiz- 
ure of  foreign  colleges  in  Rome, 
7"  4;  interference  with  services 
in  Germany,  704;  release  and 
banishment  of  Cardinal  Ledo- 
chowski,  704 ;  deposition  of  the 
Bishop  of  Mftnster,  704 ;  church 
property  to  be  administered  by 
Government,  704 ;  church  schools 
closed,  704;  the  Pope  to  the 
Bishop  of  Paderbom,  704,  705 ; 
arrest  of  pilsiims  at  Marpingen, 
705  ;  trial  of  Bishop  Janiszcwski, 
705 ;  University  of  Paris,  705 ; 


festival  of  Lourdce,  705 ;  liberty 
of  worship  discussed  in  Spain, 
705 ;  the  Pope's  brief  to  Spanish 
bishops  on  maintaining  the  Con- 
cordat, 705 ;  anti-Catholic  meas- 
ures in  Russia,  706,  706;  return 
to  Turkey  of  tne  banished  Ar- 
menian Patriarch,  706;  monas- 
tery founded  in  Scotland^  706; 
tlie  public-school  system  m  the 
United  States,  706,  707 ;  liberal 
movements  in  tne  Spanish- 
American  republics,  707 ;  Brazil, 
anti-clerical  attacks,  707;  mis- 
sionaiy  martyrs,  707 ;  necroloify, 
707;  ii,  682;  iii,  738;  iv,  774; 
v,  659;  X,  713;  xi^  789;  the 
Pope's  decree  inserting  certain 
words  in  the  creed  of  l*iua  IV, 
ii,  676;  allocution  on  the  situa- 
tion, 677,  681;  clerical  abuses 
bill,  681 ;  episcopal  jubilee  of 
Pius  IX,  681 ;  seizure  ot  churches, 
681 ;  condition  of  the  Church  in 
various  countries,  682 ;  death  of 
Pius  IX,  iii,  732;  election  and 
coronation  of  Leo  XIII,  732; 
restoration  of  the  hierarchy  in 
Scotland,  782  ;  the  Pope's  policy 
foreshadowed,  783;  intercourse 
with  German  and  Swiss  Govern- 
ments, 786  :  negotiation  with 
Russia  in  reference  to  the  Catlio- 
lio  Poles,  786;  no  direct  com- 
munication with  King  Humbert, 
736:  societies  in  Italy  encour- 
aged, 736 ;  persecutions  in  Ger- 
many, 736 ;  churches  in  Switzer- 
land transferred  to  Old  Catho- 
lics, 786:  clerical  cases  in  the 
United  States,  iii,  737 ;  affairs 
in  Colombia,  788;  persecutions 
,  in  Corea,  788 ;  encyclical  against 
socialism,  iv,  778:  schisms  in 
the  Eastern  churcnes.  778*  op- 
position to  the  li'errv  laws,  77J> ; 
operation  of  the  Falk  laws,  773 ; 
Italian  civil- marriage  law,  774 ; 
school -conflict  in  Belgium,  774 ; 
confraternities  in  Braal,  774 ; 
New  York  cathedral,  774  •  luly. 
V,  658 ;  suppi-ession  of  religious 
orders  in  France,  658 ;  agree- 
ment with  the  Russian  Govern 
ment,  658;  the  Pope's  position 
in  Rome,  vi,  792;  seizure  of 
property  of  the  Propaganda, 
792 ;  order  for  its  sale,  ix,  699 ; 
disturbances  at  the  removal  of 
the  body  of  Pius  IX.  vi.  792 ; 
jubilee  proclaimed,  792  ;  tne  pa- 
pal theory  of  government,  792 ; 
agitation  to  restore  the  temporal 

?ower,  792:  action  of  Prussia, 
92 ;  canonizations,  792 :  Knights 
of  St.  John,  792 ;  hostihty  ot  the 
French  cabinet,  798;  action  ot 
the  Irish  clergv  as  to  the  Land 
League,  793 ;  the  Church  in  the 
United  States,  793;  vii,  726; 
litigation  as  to  property,  vij  798, 
794';  semi-centennial  of  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  794;  official  acts  of 
Leo  XIII,  vii,  728 :  the  encyclic- 
al, 728 ;  case  of  Martinucd  in- 
volving jurisdiction,  724:  the 
Church  in  German v,  725 ;  French 
Government  hostile,  726;  viii, 
694 ;  seizure  of  property  in  Italy, 
viii,  692^  the  Vatican  library 
open  to  historical  students,  692 ;   . 
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the  Pope's  letter  on  the  Irish 
af^ritation,  698;  case  of  Louise 
Lateau,  694;  hostility  in  Bel- 
gium, 694 ;  the  American  oollep^e 
ut  Kome,  ix,  699  ;  historical  soci- 
eties in  America,  TOO ;  missions, 
700  ;  encyclical,  Immortale  Dei, 
X,  712 ;  Order  of  Pius  IX,  x, 
712 ;  conflict  with  Orangemen  in 
^Newfoundland,  x,  629  ;  freedom 
of  worship  bill,  ix,  700 ;  x,  634 ; 
Church  in  China,  169,  170;  re- 
lations widi  Russia,  ix,  710 ;  Con- 
cordat in  Ecuador,  282  ;  Golden 
Jubilee,  xii,  716 ;  Dr.  McGlynn 
excommunicated,  717  ;  envoy  at 

.  the  English  court,  717 ;  hierarchy 
establi^ed  in  India,  882. 

Koman  question,  the,  xvi,  888. 

Roman  relics,  ix,  22,  28,  26. 

Roman  wall,  xiii,  24. 

Romance,  an  Egyptian,  xi,  82. 

Romanes,  6.  JT,  obit,  and  po  t., 
xix,  596. 

Romans,  J.  J.,  obit.^  ix,  621. 

Rome,  ancient  mansions  in,  ix,  26 ; 
illustrations,  ancient  and  mod- 
em map  of,  ii.  408 ;  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  409 :  the  Lateran,  409 ; 
castle  of  8t.  Angelo,  411 ;  capi- 
tol,  i,  421 :  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Vatican,  704 ;  xiv,  157  ;  discov- 
eries in,  xiv,  19. 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  xvii,  118. 

Romilly,  H.  H  j  ix,  639. 

Rondel,'  Fiiedenc,  obit.,  xvii,  571. 

ROntgen,  invention  by,  iii,  545. 

Rook  Island,  x,  681. 

Roome,  C^obit.,  xv,  662. 

Roon,  A.  T.  K.,  sketch,  iv.  774. 

Roosevelt,  Mrs.  C,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  obit.,  iii,  644. 

Roots,  Logan  H.,  obit.,  xviii,  566. 

Rope.    S^  Corda^. 

Ropes,  Ripley,  obit.,  xv,  662. 

Rope-clamp,  xvi,  708. 

Rope- walks,  xiii,  248  et  seg. 

Koniima,  Mt.,  ix,  589 ;  x,  400. 

Rosa.  Carl  A.  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 

Roscner,  Wilhelm,  obit.^  xix,  621. 

Roscoe,  Sir  Henrv  E.,  xii^  100. 

Rose,  Sir  John,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 

Rosebery,  Archibald,  P.  P.,  sketch 
and  port.,  xix,  700. 

Rosebery,  Cabinet,  the,  xix,  884. 

Rosebery,  Countess,  obit.,  xv,  687. 

Rosecrans,  Gen.,  retired,  xiv,  222. 

Rosegg,  figure  from,  ix,  28. 

Rosenbach,  Gen.,  x,  6. 

Rosenthal,  Toby,  xii,  279. 

Rosetti,  experiments  by,  iii,  92. 

Rosetti,  C.  X.,  reform  plan  of,  in 
Roumania,  vii,  729,  730;  oijit., 
s,  667. 

Rosewood,  exportation  from  Co»ta 
Rica,  xii,  211. 

Roshan,  state  of,  x,  2. 

Rosina,  Sister  M.,  see  Whiteman, 
Mamarctj  xix,  597. 

Ro«i»,  Mr.,  IX,  51. 

Ross,  A.  M.,  sketch,  iii,  789. 

Ross,  Sii  David,  obit.,  i.  642. 

Ross,  L.  S.,  renominatea,  xiii,  767. 

Ross,  M.  D.,  obit.,  xvii,  571. 

Ross,  Sobieski,  obit.,  ii,  587. 

Ross,  William  H.  H.,  obit.,  xii,  609. 

Rossetti,  Christina  G.,  sketch  and 
port.,  xix,  701. 

Rossetti,  D.  G.,  obit.,  vii,  647  ;  xii, 
278. 

Rossetti,  Lucy,  obit.,  xix,  621. 


Rostov,  xi,  792. 

iiotch^  Arthur,  obit.,  xix,  697. 

Rotelli.  Luigi.  obit.,  xvi,  685. 

Rothschild,  Sir  A.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Rothschild,  Baron,  obit.,  iv,  701. 

Rothschild,  M.  C,  obit.,  xi,  725. 

Rothschild,  Nathan,  x,  606. 

Rotumah  Island,  annexed,  vi,  47. 

Rouckendorf,  W.,  obii.,  xvi,  652. 

Roudaire,  Cupt.,  survev  in  Africa, 
ii,  828;  obit.,  x,  667.' 

Rouge,  M.  de,  researches,  vii,  257. 

Rouher,  E.,  v,  284;  obit.j  ix,  621. 

Rouland.  Gu^tave,  obit.,  iii,  661. 

Roumama,  i.  767  ;  ii,  688 ;  iii,  789 ; 
v.  659;  VI.  794;  vii,  726;  viii, 
695 ;  ix.  700 ;  xix,  708  ;  article  en, 
in  Berlin  Treaty,  iii,  257 ;  dissat- 
isfaction,740 ;  act  to  prevent  Jews 
from  buying  lands,  740 ;  attitude 
toward  Danube  Commission, 
viii,  270,  272 ;  ix,  702 ;  constitu- 
tion revised,  ix,  702;  x,  718; 
Jews  in,  ix,  703 ;  x.  714 ;  tariff- 
war  'in,  X,  877 ;  xii,  720 ;  at- 
tempted assassination  of  the 
frime  minister,  719;  crisis  in, 
20 ;  xiii,  718 ;  xiv,  749 ;  xv,  759 ; 
xvi,  ^75 ;  xvii,  687 ;  xviii,  677. 

Roumanian  marriage,  xix,  697. 

Roumelia,  ix,  108 ;  xi,  100 ;  Kastem, 
X,  758 ;  in  thvor  ot  the  Bulgarian 
union,  758, 754 ;  Alexander  made 
govomor-genend  of,  x,  764.  See 
also  Eastern  Roumelia. 

Round  Table,  the,  xii,  886. 

Rouquetle,  Adrian,  obit.,  .vii,  609. 

Rous,  Admiral,  obit.,  ii,  609. 

Rousseau,  Emile,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 

Rousseau,  invention,  i.  516. 

Rousseau,  P.,  x,  867  ;  obit,  xii,  686. 

Rousset,  Camille,  obit,  xvii,  602. 

Routledge,  G.,  obit,  xiii,  722. 

Routt,  John  Le,  i,  121 ;  li,  109. 

Kouvicr  cabinet,  the,  :di,  291. 

Roux,  on  Panama  Canal,  vi,  715. 

Rowan  (-ounty  disorders,  xiii, 468. 

Rowan,  S.  C,  obit,  xv,  668. 

Rowe,  George  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  647. 

Rowett,  Richard,  obit,  xii,  609. 

Rowland,  discovery  by,  vi,  97. 

Rowlands,  Rev.  J.,  ix,  27. 

Rowley,  W.  R.,  obit,  xi,  698. 

Royal  pectoral  of  Dashur,  illustra- 
tion, xix,  22. 

Roval  succ'Ccision,  the,  in  France, 
viii,  106. 

Rovce,  Homer  E.,  obit,  xvi,  658. 

Rubens.  Peter  Paul,  sale  of  pic- 
tures by,  X,  859,  361,  865,  866. 

Ruberine,  vii,  88. 

Rubies,  discovery  of,  xii,  811. 

Rubinstein,  Anton  G.,  sketch  and 
port,  xix,  7U4. 

Rubner.  investigations  by,  vi,  676. 

Rubus  Chameemoi*UE,  xi,'291. 

Ruby,  the,  xviii,  643. 

Rucnonnet,  L.,  obit,  xviii,  586. 

Rudorsdorff.  E.  M.,  obit.,  vii,  643. 

Rudolf,  Arcnduke,  sketchy  xiv,  750. 

Rudolph,  crown  prince  ot  Austria, 
marriage  of,  vi,  51. 

Ruffin,  Gcoige  Lewis,  obit.,  xi,  699. 

Rufttaer,  Lieut  E.  H.,  x,  402. 

Ruffo-Scillii,  xii,  717. 

Rusre,  Arnold,  obit.,  v,  C03. 

Ruger,  W.  C,  obit,  xvii,  671. 

Ruggles,  Prof.  W,.  obit,  ii,  5S7. 

Rugs,  viii,  96. 

Rukhmabai,  iecral  Kuit  oF,  xii,  382. 

Rule  of  the  Road  xviii,  678. 


Rumioffton,  process  of,  ix,  658. 

Rumpff,  Herr,  murder  of,  x,  417. 

Rumpff,  Karl,  sketoh,  xiv,  669. 

Rumsey,  H.  B.,  obit,  xii,  610. 

Runoberg,  J.  L.,  obit,  ii,  609. 

Rupscb,  IX,  858. 

Rushforth,  W.  H., obit ,  xvU,  571. 

Rushton,  John,  obit,  xi,  699. 

Rusk,  Jeremiah  M..  sketch  and 
port.,  xiv,  804;  obit,  xviii,  566. 

Russell,  Alexander,  obit,  i,  642. 

Russell,  Eari,  sketch,  iii,  740. 

Russell,  Scott,  obit.,  vii,  <J47. 

Russell,  W.  E., nominated,  xiii, 61:0. 

Russia,  in  every  volume;  viewM. 
i.  709,  710,  712:  ii,  686-689; 
Eastern  question,  1,  708, 711 ;  see 
Eastern  question :  the  Czar^s  visit 
to  the  Cniiiea  and  speech  at  Mos- 
cow, 709;  mobilization  of  tlie 
army,  709 ;  Gortohakoff's  views, 
710, 711 ;  separate  administration 
in  the  Balkan  provinces  abol- 
ished, 711 ;  changes  in  the  Polish 
judiciary,  711 ;  the  Little  Russian 
dialect  forbidden  in  literature, 
711;  Finland  canal,  711;  con- 
quest of  Khokan,  711 ;  congress 
of  orientalists,  711-718 ;  war  de- 
clared against  Turkey,  ii.  688; 
see  Turkey ;  trials  of  socialistH, 
688 ;  origin  of  the  Propagandists, 
688;  law  about  railroad  stock, 
689:  commercial  disasters,  689; 
additions  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin, 
iii,  741 ;  losses  by  the  war.  742  ; 
the  navy,  742,  748;  reception  of 
news  of  the  congress  of  Berlin, 
744;  iVauds  in  the  commissariat, 
744;  trial  of  Vera  Sassaulich, 
744;  attciupt  to  assassinate  Trc- 
poff,  744 ;  a  shock  to  the  jrovern- 
ment,  746;  students  and  nihil- 
ists, 746 ;  condition  of  societv. 
746j  746 ;  proposed  mixed  occu- 
pation of  Roumelia,  iv,  775 ;  war 
in  Turkistan,  775 ;  suspected  de- 
signs on  Merv,775;  victories  of 
the  Tekke  Turkomans,  776; 
course  of  the  Attrek  turned,  776 ; 
attempts  on  the  Czar's  life,  776, 
778 :  nihilist  plots,  777 ;  v,  662 ; 
trials,  666 ;  reforms  proposed,  iv. 
778;  secret  presses,  v,  662 ;  win- 
ter-palace explosion,  662:  at- 
tcnr  pt  to  kill  Loris-Melikoff,  668 ; 
the  Uartman  affair,  666 ;  conven- 
tion with  the  Vatican,  665 ;  rec- 
lamation of  marshes,  666 ;  con- 
ciliation of  Poland,  666;  annexed 
province  of  Kars,  666,  667 ;  as- 
sassination ot  the  cmpt-ror,  vi, 
796-797 ;  efforts  to  suppress  nihil- 
ism, 796 ;  trial  and  execution  ot 
the  regicides.  797, 798 ;  measures 
to  protect  the  new  Czar,  798 ; 
complicity  of  Duke  Constantin, 
798 :  arrests,  and  designs  of  the 
nihilist-^,  798-800;  proposed  re- 
forms, 799 ;  changes  in  the  min- 
istry, 799;  secret  correspond- 
ence of  the  Government,  800; 
advances  in  Asia,  see  Russian 
advances  in  Asia;  emancipation 
of  the  serfs,  800-802 ;  re.«-ignation 
of  Gortehakoff-Giers  ministry, 
sketch  of  M.  Giere,  vii,  784: 
great  debt,  735;  persecution  ot 
J[ew8,  786 ;  viii,  709,  711 ;  Ignn- 
tieff  succeeded  by  Tolstoi,  \ni, 
736;  nihilist  plots  and  murders. 
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787;  vui,  709;  ix,  711;  x,  718; 
xii.  728 ;  oil  and  minerals  found, 
viii,  700 ;  coixtnation  of  the  em- 
peror, 704;  German  provinces, 
708 ;  reconciliation  with  AuBtiia, 
ix,  63 ;  censorship  of  the  press, 
ix,  708,  709;  reaction  against 
education,  709 ;  meeting  of  em- 
perors, 712 ;  the  Peters burf;  sea- 
canal,  X,  716 ;  the  Buigarian  rev- 
olution and  the  Baltic  provinces, 
719 ;  laws  as^ainst  foreigners,  xii, 
724 ;  con.stitutionalist  conspir- 
acy, 728;  drainage  of  marshes, 
818 ;  famine  in,  xvii,  698  ;  tariff 
war  with  Germany,  xviii,  682. 

Russian  advances  in  Asia,  ii,  6  ;  iii; 
2,  38, 97, 404 ;  iv,  9 ;  vi,  732, 800  ; 
\ii,  416,  681,  734;  viii,  706:  ter- 
ritory grained,  iii.  258;  annexa- 
tion of  Merv,  viii,  706 ;  ix,  313 ; 
other  operations  in  Asia,  ix,  6, 
712.  718  3  x,  1,  14,  720;  relations 
witn  Chma,  ix,  714. 

Russian  Government,  the,  vi,  800. 

Russian  lan^^ua^,  act  to  e^itabiisb, 
in  literature,  i,  711. 

Russian  prisons,  xii,  704. 

Russian  Turkistan,  ix,  712. 

Russians,  troubles  with  the  Chi- 
nese, V,  101 ;  aid  of,  to  Persia,  v, 
628. 

Russo- Afghan  boundarv,  xiii,  7. 

Russo-Tiirkish  War.  See  Turko- 
RuHsian  War. 

Rnstow,  Wilhelm,  obit,  iii,  661. 

Rutherford,  George  V.,  obit.,  i,  623. 

Rutherford,  L.  M.,  obit.,  xvii,  671. 

Rutland,  C.  C\  J.  M.,  obit.,  xiii, 
668. 

Rutland,  Vt.,  xvii,  119. 

Ryall,  explorations  by,  iv,  400. 

Ryan,  Abram  J.,  obit,  xi,  699. 

Ryan,  George  P.,  obit,  ii,  587. 

Ryder,  Lieut,  xii,  816. 

Ryorson,  A.  K.  obit.j  vii,  648. 

Rvie,  John,  obit,  xii,  610. 

RyssakofT,  vi,  796. 

Saavedra,  discovery  by,  x,  188. 

Sabbath,  ContfrcsH  for  promoting 
the  observance  of,  i,  740  ^  Union, 
American,  xv,  767 ;  xviii,  699. 

Sabin,  C.  B^  obit,  xv,  668. 

Sabine,  Sir  Edward,  obit.,  viii,  604. 

Sabine,  Lorenzo,  obit.,  ii,  5b7. 

SabUn,  N.,  vi,  796,  797. 

Saccharinat(«,  xi,  291. 

Saccharine,  xii,  109. 

Saccharom^ccs  mycoderma,  illus- 
tration, ix,  498. 

Sachan,  E.,  explorations,  viii,  385. 

Saohs,  experiments,  x,  690,  695. 

Saclissc,  Robert,  x.  163. 

8ackville-West,  xiii,  269. 

Sacramento,  Oal.,  recent  growth 
oi\  xij  183;  Capitol  at,  illustra- 
tion, li,  81. 

Sacrificial  Calendar-stone,  ix.  18. 

Sa  Da  Bandeira,  Viscount,  sketch, 
i,  713. 

Sadi-Camot.    See  Camot 

Sadowa,  battle  of,  x,  382. 

Sadtler,  S.  P.,  discovery  by,  vi,  97. 

Safarik,  observations,  viii,*  24. 

Safe-deposit  companies,  x,  294; 
list  of,  294,  295. 

Safety  of  life  on  railroads,  xviii, 
214. 

Saifl,  A.,  obit,  xv,  687. 

Satt^rd,  Mary  J.,  obit.,  xvi,  668. 


Safroi,  xi,  292. 

Saft-el-Uenneb,  x.  86. 

Safvct  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  689 ;  obit., 

viii.  604. 
Sagallo  incident,  the,  xiv,  2. 
Saganeiti,  battle  at,  xiii^  4. 
Susrasta,  si^eeches  of,  vi,  818,  819 ; 

ix,  741 ;  X,  739 ;  xi,  808. 
Saghalien,  exchanged   for   Kuinle 

Islands,  i,  427;   colonization  of 

convicts  in,  x,  397. 
Sas^naw,  xv,  144. 
Sauara,  exploration  of  the,  vi,  327 ; 

X,  398 ;  proposed  railway,  v,  298  ; 

scheme  tor  flooding,  iv,  340 ;  viii, 

308;   Spanish  protectorate  over 

the  western,  xii,  305. 
Said  Pasha,  reforms  proposed  by, 

vii,    803^    dismissed,    803;     re- 
called, 804. 
SailoK'  Creek,  fight  at,  x,  430. 
St  Albans,  Vt.,  xvii,  119. 
Saint  Amand^  pen-name^  x,  668. 
Saint  Augustine,  fire,  xii,  717. 
Saint    Bartholomew,     island     of, 

bought  by  France,  ii,  819:   iii, 

777 ;  price  returned,  for  a  cnari- 

table  institution,  iv,  824. 
Saint  Bernard  dog,  the,  ix,  ^9. 
Saint-Bon,  obit,  xvii,  608. 
St  Cloud.  XV,  144. 
Saint  Croix,  island  of.    Sec  in  ar- 
ticles on  the  West  Indies. 
Saint- Denis,  Marquis  llcr\-ey  de, 

obit, xvii,  ,608. 
Saintin,  J.  E.,  obit,  xix,  621. 
St  Ellas,  Mt,  attempt  to  ascend, 

xiv,  362. 
Saint  Gaudens,  Augustus,  works  of, 

ix,  245 ;  X,  361 ;  xii,  280. 
Saint  Gennans,  Earl,  obit,  ii,  612. 
Saint  Gothard  Railway  and  Tunnel, 

ii.  706 ;  iii,  778 ;  v,  667  ;  vi,  819 ; 

vii.  11 ;  illustrations,  vi,820,  821. 
St  Helena,  xvi,  346 ;  xvii.  827. 
Saint  Hilaire,  B.,  on  Greek  bound- 
aries, vi,  376 ;  v,  285. 
Saint  llilaire,   Emile    Marco   de, 

obit,  xii,  636. 
St.  John,  Charles,  obit.,  xvi,  663. 
St  John,  D.  B.,  obit,  xv,  668. 
Saint  John,  I.  M.,  sketch,  v,  67''>. 
Saint  John,  John  P.,  v,  420;  ix, 

774,  775.  • 
Saint  John,  N.  B.,  xii,  128. 
Saint  John,  R.,  iii,  468. 
St  John's,  N.  F.,  great  fire,  xvii, 

494;  xviii.  511. 
Saint  Joseph,  growth  of,  xi,  183; 

water,  xix,  779. 
St.  Lawrence,  canals,  xiii,  284. 
Saint  Louis,  growth  of,   v,  589 ; 

article  on  recent  growth  of,  xi, 

188 ;  illustrations,"!,  567  ;  ii,  680; 

xiv,  667 ;  water,  xix,  779. 
Saint  Lucia  Bay,  x,  137. 
Saint  Lucia  Island,  xii,  802. 
St  Mary's  Falls  Canal,  xiv,  754. 
Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  recent  in^wth 

of,  xi,  184 ;  illustration,  ii,  622 ; 

water,  xix,  779. 
Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  London, 

illustration,  ii,  362. 
Saint  Petersburg  sea-canal,  x,  716. 
Saint  Simonists.      See  David,  i, 

220. 
Saint  Vallier,  obit,  xi,  725. 
Salah-Aga-el-Mek,  viii,  299. 
Saieh,  Sheik,  ix,  301. 
Salamanca,  Gen.,  x,  142:  xii,  740; 

obit,  XV,  688. 


Salamanca,  Mar^ul<,obit,  viii,  604. 

Saldanha,  Oliveiro  E.  Daun,  Duke 
of,  sketch,  i,  718. 

Salem.  Ore. ,  xvi,  169. 

Salemoini,  Count,  xii,  2^  8. 

Salettaj  Gen.,  xii,  3 ;  xlii,  8. 

Salicylic  acid,  synthesia  of,  ix,  425. 

Saline  Spring,  x^  596. 

Salisbury,  Maniuis  of,  x,  721 ;  por- 
trait, 448;  iii,  244;  ix,  874,  375; 
X,  18 ;  cabinet  of,  x,  448. 

Salkowski,  reaearofacsi,  viii,  637. 

Salmeron,  xi,  808, 

Salmon,  ix,  636,  800;  fishery,  xiii, 
672  ^  flBhincr  in  British  Columbia, 
xviii,  109 ;  in  Oregon,  xviii,  697. 

Salol,  xi,  292. 

Salomon,  L.  E.  F.,  xiii,  668. 

Salor  Turkomans,  x,  4,  5,  6,  7. 

Salt,  beds  of  rock,  in  Ontaino,  xii, 
726 ;  mining,  in  New  York,  xii, 
725  ;  in  Michigan,  iv,  581 ;  new 
fields  of,  XV,  767. 

Salt-deposits,  formation  of,  ii,  92. 

Salt,  John,  xii,  480. 

Salt  Lake  Cit^y,  tabernacle  in.  il- 
lustration, li,  756;  xiv,  158; 
statistics,  xvii,  771. 

Salt,  solution  of  a^  x,  149. 

Salt-tax,  in  India,  vii,  417;  in 
Russia,  vii,  733. 

Salt,  W.  P.,  obit,  XV,  663. 

Salts  of  copper,  poisonous  proper- 
ties ofl  xii,  680. 

Saltus,  Francis  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  647. 

Sflltykoff,  Michael,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 

Salvador,  i,  22 ;  xiii,  729 ;  xiv,  756 ; 
XV,  768;  xvii,  693,  xviii,  683; 
war,  iii,  747;  vi,  808;  viii,  710: 
ix,  714;  X,  722,  467;  xii,  727; 
war  against,  xv.  410;  x\*i,  785; 
xix,  708 ;  preliistoric  pottifiy 
work,  xix,  17. 

Salvation  Army,  viii,  710;  xvi, 
787 ;  xix,  709 ;  in  Canada,  ix,  676 ; 
in  Switzerland,  ix,  754 ;  .x,  452. 

Salvini,  v,  409. 

Samaria,  a  new  earth,  x,  156. 

Samarium,  vi,  98. 

Samoa,  xiii,  780 ;  xiv,  218,  756 ; 
XV,  769;  xviii,  683;  xix,  710: 
with  map,  xiii,  780;  Tamasese 
rebellion,  xix,  710. 

Samoan  Islands,  treaty  of,  with 
Germany,  iv,  442 ;  xi,  792;  ma)i 
of,  793;  xii,  728;  American  in- 
terests at,  782;  Germany  de- 
clares war  on,  780 ;  King  Malietoa 
deposed,  781. 

Samos,  aqueduct  of,  xi,  84. 

Sampson,  observations,  viii,  20. 

Sampson,  W.  T.,  experiments  by. 
iv,  184. 

San  rZoan),  ix,  19,  600. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  recent  growtli 
of,  xi,  184. 

Sanctuary,  the  right  of,  ix,  282. 

Sand,  George,  sketch,  i,  713. 

Saiiday,  invention  by,  x,  345. 

SandbeT^r.  Dr.,  xi,  538. 

Sandbom,  John  S.,  obit,  ii,  610. 

Sand-dunes,  control  of,  x,  338. 

Sandeau,  Jules,  obit,  viii,  604. 

Sandeman,  Sir  Robert,  i,  74 ;  it,  70 ; 
ix.  6,  7  ;  X,  895  j  xi,  6. 

Sanaers,  observations,  vii,  39. 

Sanderson,  J.  S.  B.,  port.,  xviii,  81. 

San  DiejFo,  xii,  12$. 

Sand-hills,  settlement,  xviii,  604. 

Sandhurst,  W.  R.  Mansfield,  i,  715. 

Sands,  B.  F.,  obit ,  viii,  593. 
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Sands,  E.,  obit.,  xv,  668. 

Sands,  H.  B.,  obit.,  xlii,  785. 

Sundg,  Joshua  K..  obit.,  viii,  594. 

Sands,  Samuel,  ooit.,  xvi,  658. 

Sanduskv,  Q.,  xii,  129. 

Sandwich  Inlands.    See  Hawaii. 

Saneha.  story  of,  xi,  82. 

Sanford,  Charles  W.,  obit.,  iii, 
645. 

Sanford,  E.  I.,  obit.,  xviii,  567. 

Sanford,  Henry  S.,  obit.,  xvi,  658. 

Sanford,  John  L.,  obit.,  ii,  610. 

San  Francisco,  vote  on  new  charter, 
V,  78 :  trade  of,  x,  118 ;  recent 
jrrowth  of  J  xi,  184 ;  laundry  or- 
dinance, IX,  430;  illustration, 
city  hall,  ii^  82 ;  wat«r,  xix,  779. 

Sandal,  Mt.,  ix,  541 ;  view  of,  542. 

Sanitary  Commission,  vii,  718. 

Sanitary  Conference,  appropriation 
for,  vi,  142:  x,  506;  xvii,  862; 
Intel-national,  xviii,  849 ;  in  Paris, 
xlx,  292. 

Siinitaiy  Congress  in  Peru,  xii,  668. 

Sanitary  Projn'ess^  xviii,  704. 

Sanitary  Science,  ix,  716. 

San  Joso,  vii,  177;  xii,  129. 

San  Marzano,  Gen.,  at  Massowali, 
xiii,  8 :  relieved,  4. 

Sampoo  River,  the,  identical  with 
the  Brahmapootra,  iv,  899. 

Sans,  A.,  dis^covery  by,  vi,  20. 

San  Salvador.    See  Salvador. 

Sansas,  Pierre,  obit.,  ii,  610. 

San  Stefano,  Treaty  of,  iii,  292, 896, 
402,  739,  791,  798. 

Santa  Anna,  sketch,  i,  715. 

Santa  Cruz,  celebration  at,  ix,  804. 
See  also  West  Indies,  in  vols,  viii, 
ix,  X,  and  xii. 

Santa  F4,  xiii,  171. 

Santa  Maria,  D..  sketch,  vi,  806 ; 
message  of,  viii,  63 ;  ix,  181 ;  ex- 
communicated, X,  165;  attempt 
to  kill,  165. 

Santim.  Giovanni,  obit.,  ii,  610. 

Santo  Dominffo,  proi>osed  annexa- 
tion of,  i,  685 ;  X,  485 ;  article, 
viii,  712;  ix,  780;  x,  723;  xii, 
732 :  rebellion  in,  738  ;  xiii,  736 ; 
xiv.  760;  XV,  769;  xvi,  787; 
xvh,  694;  xviii,  68o ;  xix,  711; 
political  conspiracy,  xix,  712; 
quarrel  with  France,  xix,  712. 

Santonate  of  atropine,  xi,  292. 

Santos  case,  the,  x,  303. 

Santos,  President,  attempt  to  kill, 
xii,  787 ;  sketchy  xiv,  669. 

Santos,  riot  in^  xvii,  67. 

Sappe^Ti  experiments  by,  vi,  751. 

Sapphire,  mines,  xvi,  541 ;   xviii, 

Sarakhs,  taken  by  Kussia,  ix,  6, 

648,  718 ;  x,  4,  5,  12. 
Saratoga  Springs,  xiii,  172. 
Sarawak,  xiv,  399;  xv,  404;  xvi, 

344;  xvii,  326. 
Sargent,  Aaron  A.,  obit,  xii,  610. 
Sargent,  Epes,  sketch,  v,  667. 
Sargent,  J.  E.,  obit.j  xv,  664. 
Sargent,  John  S.,  xii,  277. 
Sarhad  Mountains,  ii,  325. 
Sarik  Turkomans,  the,  x,  4,  5,  6,  7. 
Sarmiento,  D.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 
Sui-nstrum,  experiments,  viii,  520 ; 

X,  576. 
Sartorius,  Sir  G.  R.,  obit.,  x,  667. 
^artorius  Pasha,  ix,  293. 
i^arun  tribe,  the,  ix,  7. 
.-^ai-zeaud,  Martin,  incident,  xii,  248. 
8arzck,  researches  of,  vii,  263. 


Saskatchewan  Territory,  viii,  81 ; 
ix,  270. 

Sassulitch,  Vera,  assassination  at- 
tempted by,  iii,  744 ;  effect  of  ac- 
quittal of,  iv,  682. 

Sateillites,  orhgke  of^  ^f  53 ;  of  the 
planets.  Sec  unacr  Astrbporay 
m  each  volume. 

Satsuma,  rebellion  in,  ii,  414. 

Sattara,  annexed,  ix,  846. 

Satterloe,  Richard  S.,  obit.,  v,  595. 

Satteriee,  Walter,  xi,  346. 

Saturn,  rings  of,  i,  46 ;  ii,  45 ;  iii, 
86;  rotation  of,  ii,  45;  orbit  of 
Hyperion.  46 ;  density  of,  iv,  52 : 
system  ot,  viii,  28 ;  its  mass  and 
satellites,  ix,  50;  xii,  42;  rin<:r>«, 
50,  51 ;  xiii^  53 ;  idv,  46 ;  xv,  40 ; 
diameter  of,  xix,  50. 

Saul,  King,  d&^cendnnts  of,  ix,  7. 

Saulnior,  John,  xi.  844. 

Saulsbury,  Eli,  obit.,  xviii,  567. 

Saulsbury,  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  572. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  xv^  144. 

Saunderson,  Col.,  xii,  340. 

Savage,  G.  W.,  obit.,  xix,  597. 

Savage,  J.,  obit,  and  port.,  xiii, 786. 

Savages  (independent),  ix,  69,  72, 
862. 

Savanilla,  xii,  766. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  xi,  186. 

Save,  Carl,  obit.,  i,  642. 

Savings-bank,  post-office,  xii,  687. 

Sovoiroux,  Count,  xii,  8. 

Savov,  neutrality  of,  vi,  829. 

Sawdust  game,  the,  xiv,  280. 

Sawyer,  jCaroline  M. ,  obit. ,  xix,  597. 

Sawyer,  Charles  C,  obit.,  xvi,  658. 

Sawyer,  E.  F.,  observations  by,  iii, 
87;  iv,52:  vii.  40. 

Sawyer,  F.  A.,  obit.,  xvi,  658. 

Sawyer,  George  Y.,  obit.,  vii,  643. 

Sawyer,  Henry  W.,  obit.,  xviii,  567. 

Sawyer,  Lorenzo,  obit.,  xvi,  663. 

Sawver,  W.  E.,  invention  by,  i, 
520:  v,240. 

Sax,  Adolphe,  obit.,  xix,  621. 

Saxe-Coburg,  Duke,  xviii,  349. 

Saxe.  John  G.,  sketch,  xii,  788. 

Saxilragine,  x,  848. 

Sav,  Leon,  sketch,  ii,  320 ;  Presi- 
dent of  Senate,  v,  281. 

Savbolt,  oil-tester  of,  viii,  464. 

Sayce^.  H.,  ix,  28. 

Say  n- Wittgenstein,  Caroline,  obit., 
xii,  636. 

Sayn-Wittgenstoin  Sayn,  Prince, 
obit.  J,  642. 

Say  re,  Pavid  M.,  obit.,  i,  623. 

Sbarbaro,  Signer,  trial  ofj  xi,  454. 

Scammon,  ET  P.,  obit.,  xix,  597. 

Scammon,  J.  Y.,  obit.,  xv,  664. 

Scandium,  discovery  of,  ix,  119. 

Sehaafhausen,  Prof.,  obit.,  xviii, 
586. 

Schaarschmidt,  Jules,  experiments 
by.  X,  695, 

Schaoerlc,  J.  M.,  discoveries  by,  v, 
85 ;  vi,  39. 

Schaff,  Philip,  obit,,  xviii,  567. 

Schaffner  and  Ilelbig,  experiments 
by,  viii,  115. 

Scliall,  M^  xii.  111. 

Schaus,  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  572.     . 

Schell,  Augustus  C,  obit.,  ix,  611. 

Schem,  Alexander  J.,  obit.,  vii,  648. 

Schenck,  R.  C,  obit.,  xv,  664. 

Schenectady,  growth  of,  xii,  129. 

Scherer,  Eclmond^  sketch,  xiv,  669. 

Schcrer,  Wilhelinj,  obit,  xij  725. 

Scherr,  Archbishop,  obit,  h,  CIO. 


Scherr,  Johannes,  obit.,  xi,  725. 

Soheurl,  C.  G.  A.,  obit,  xviii,  586: 

Schiaparelli,  observations  by,  viii, 
20,  24;  xi.  54. 

Schieffeln,  E.,  vii,  7. 

Schilling,  monument  designed  by, 
vii,  899. 

Schimper,  A.  F.  W.,  discoveries  by, 
ix,  92,  93. 

Schinz,  Dr.  H.,  xii,  306. 

Schirmer,  H.  E.,  obit,  xii,  687. 

Schkara,  Mt,  xii,  313. 

Schlagdenhauffcn,  experiments  by, 
viii,  118.  ' 

Schlagintweit,  Emil,  quoted,  i,  7, 
78774;  ii,5,70. 

Schlagintweit,  Ilei-rmann,  ix,  548. 

Schlaffintweit,  R.,  obit.,  x,  668. 

Schleicher,  G.,  obit,iv,  695. 

Schleinitz,  Baron  von,  explorations 
by,  xij  382 ;  xii^  812. 

SchJe^wig-Holstem^  final  disposal 
of,  iv,  '440;  DanLsh  subjects  in, 
viii,  276. 

Schlettstidt,  east  found  at,  xix,  19. 

Schley,  W.S.,ix,  29. 

Sell  lever,  Johann  Martin,  inventor 
of  Volapak,  xii,  794;  obit.,  xiii, 
669. 

Schliemann,  Heinrich,  explorations 
of,  i,  28;  ix,  23;  xi,  83;  obit, 
XV,  688. 

Schloesing,  theory  of,  iii,  83;  in- 
vention by,  vii,  741. 

Schlozer,  Kurd  von,  obit,  xix,  621. 

Schmerling,  A.,  obit,  xviii,  686. 

Schmid,  Theodor.  obit.,  ii,  610. 

Schmidt,  Friedrich,  obit,  xvi,  686. 

Sclimidt,  Gen.  von,  obit,  i,  642. 

Schmidt,  H.  I.,  sketch,  xiv,  647. 

Schmidt,  Julian,  obit.,  xi,  725. 

Schrridt.  Prof.,  discoveries  by,  ii, 
48 ;  vh,  88 ;  obit,  ix,  621. 

Schmidt,  W.  A.,  obit,  xii,  687. 

Schmitz,  Adolf,  obit.,  xix,  622. 

Schmitz,  Gustavus,  ooit.  ii,  588. 

Schmitz,  I.  P.,  obit,  xvii,  603. 

Schmitz,  L.,  obit,  xv,  690. 

Schmoele,  H.,  invention,  x,  616. 

Schmuckcr,  P.  M.^  sketch,  xiii,  651. 

Schnaebele,  M.,  xii,  826. 

Schneider,  C.  C..  bridge,  viii,  813. 

Schneitzer,  M.,  xii^  675. 

Schnitzler,  Dr.,  discovery  by,  ii, 
380 :  xi,  8 1 2^  369.    See  Emin  Bey . 

Schoelcher  Victor,  obit.,  xviii,  586. 

Schofield,  John,  obit.,  xviii,  568. 

Schoflcld,  Gen.  John  M.,  x,  429; 
sketch  and  port.,  xiii,  737. 

Schofield,  Jacob  L.,  obit.,  xi,  699. 

SchOne,  investigations  by,  iii,  90. 

School,  for  soldiers'  orphans,  xviii, 
610. 

Schools,  national  aid  to,  ix,  222; 
xi,  263 ;  secular,  in  Belgium,  xi, 
84 ;  the  Bible  in,  v,  380 ;  in  Kan- 
sas, ix,  424.    See  also  Education. 

School-question,  the.  xvi,  776 ;  con- 
troversy, the,  xviii,  673. 

Schoonmaker,  A.,  obit ^  xix^  597. 

Schoonmaker,  C.  M.,  obit,  xiv,  6^7. 

Schrader,  Dr.,  xii,  312,  647. 

Schroibcr,  G.  F.,  obit,  xvii,  572. 

Schrciner,  Herr,  .xi,  35. 

Schroder,  H.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
637 ;  IX,  521. 

Schroder,  Karl,  obit.,  xii,  637. 

Scbulhof,  Dr.,  prize  to,  iii,  39. 

Schults,  Jackson S.,  obit,  xvi,  654. 

Schulz,  Albert,  obit.,  xviii,  586. 

Schulze-Delitzseh,  obit,  viii,  604. 
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Schurooker,  Herr,  xii,  26. 
Schumann,  Mnx.  xii,  488. 
Sohunk,  Eawardf  experimenta,  iv, 

186;  xii,  112. 
Schur,  W.,  prize  to,  viii,  28. 
Schurz,  Carl,  sketch,  ii,  689. 
Schatt,  0.,  explorations,  iv,  408. 
Schdtzenberger,    expcrimcnta    by, 

viii,  110. 
Schuyler,  E.,  obit.,  xv,  665. 
Schuyler,  G.  L.,  obit.,  xv,  665. 
Schuyler,  Peter^  with  cue,  xi,  10. 
SchwackhOfer,  invention,  iii,  54t^. 
Schwartz,  Herr,  xi,  129. 
Schwarzbui^-Sond,crslmus*cn,Prince 

sketch,  xiv,  670. 
Schwarzenberg,  Cardinal,  obit.,  x, 

668,  718. 
Schwann,  Theodor,  obit.,  vii,  647. 
Sciiwatka,  F.,  obit.,  xvii,  572. 
Schwatka,  voyupre,  v,  298 ;  xi,  880. 
SdiweinfuTth,  Dr.,  explorations  of, 

i,  881 :  ii.  828 ;  iii,  363 ;  v,  235. 
Schwenkfelders,  xvi,  788. 
Schwerin,  Baron  von,  discovery  by, 

xii,  306. 
Scialoja,  Antonio,  obit.,  ii,  610. 
Science,   Associations  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of,  ix,  44:  x,  44;  xi, 

46;  xii.  84;  xix,81.    See  Nation- 
al Academy. 
Scindiah  Bhajeerut  Bao,  obit.,  xi, 

726. 
Sclopi.s  de  Salerano,  obit.,  iii,  661. 
Scoffeld,  Glenni  W.,  obit.,  xvi,  664. 
Scopoline,  xi,  292. 
Scoresby,  Ca^>t.,  xi,  565. 
Scorpion  fossil,  illustration,  ix,  637. 
Scotland,  Church  of,  xiii,  708 ;  xiv, 

718. 
Scotland  Yard,  explosion,  ix,  877. 
Scott,  Sir  Gcorjio  G.,  obit.,  iii,  661. 
Scott,  Henry  L.,  obit.,  xi,  699. 
Scott,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  647. 
Scott,  J.  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  573. 
Scott,  Levi,  sketcli,  vii,  788. 
Scott,  Robert  N.,  obit.,  xii,  610. 
Scott,  Thomas,  murder  of,  x,  711. 
Scott,  Thomas  A.,  sketch,  vi,  80tJ. 
Scott,  Gen.  Walter,  obit.,  i,  642. 
Scottj  William  L.,  obit.,  xvi,  654. 
Scotti,  J.,  obit.,  XV.  665. 
Scott- Moncrief.  Col.,  ix,  286. 
Scoville,  Jonathan,  obit.,  xvi,  654. 
Scranton,  Pa.,  growth  or,  xi,  186 ; 

water,  xix,  77'9. 
Scratchlcy,  Mm'. -Gen.  Sir  Peter,  x, 

59,  60;  xii.  647 ;  obit.,  x.  668. 
Screw-propeller  railway,  xi,  742. 
Scribner,  John  Blair,  obit.,  iv,  695. 
Scrip,  land,  xiii,  472. 
Scrojypj,  G.  A.,  obit.,  xii,  611. 
Scrope,  Georffc  P.,  ooit.,  i,  642. 
Scrutin  de  LisU.  vi,  807 ;  x,  376, 

879. 
Scudder,  E.  W.,  obit,  xviii,  568. 
Scudder,  J.  M.,  obit.,  xix,  597. 
Scudder,  S.  II.,  ix,  637. 
Sculpture,  ix,  244;  Christian,  xiii, 

81. 
Scythian  King,  tomb  of,  xiii,  34. 
Seal  fisheries,   vii,  7;  xii,  284;  in 

Bridsh  Columbia,  xviii,  109 ;  xix, 

86. 
Seal  question,  the,  xvi,  834. 
Sealing  bags,  xii,  689. 
Sealing,  in  Bering  Sea,  xviii,  683. 
Sea-Lions,  vii,  9. 
Searle,  observations,  viii,  24. 
Searlo,  Henry,  obit.,  xvii,  573. 
Seurlc,  Henry  E.,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 


Searlea,  Mary  F.  S.,  obit.,  xvi,  664. 
Sears,  Barnas.  obit.,  v,  696. 
Sean,  Edward  J.,  obit,  i,  683. 
Seara,  Geoi^  B.,  obit,  ii,  688. 
Searing,  John  A.,  obit,  i,  628. 
Sca-serpentB,  xi,  796 ;  illustrations, 

796,  797,  798. 
Seaton,  Henry  E.,  obit,  xviii,  668. 
Seattle,  xiv,  828. 
Seawanhaka,  loss  of  the,  v,  580. 
Sea  well,  W.,  obit,  xiii.  651. 
Seay,  Gov.  Thomas,  xiii,  8. 
Seay,  William  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  662. 
Sebastin,  a  new  explosive,  x,  344. 
Scbastonol,  ix,  761. 
Sebehr  Pa.sha.     See  Zebehr  Pasha. 
Secchi,  Peter  A.,  obit,  iii,  788. 
Sechele,  Chief,  x.  88. 
Second- Advent  Chriatian  Ai^socia- 

tion^  xiv,  4. 
Secretion,  xiv,  709. 
Secret  Societies,  Reformed  Church 

on,  v,  662. 
Sedalia,  xiv,  158. 
Sedative,  a  new,  ix,  272. 
Scdden,  James  A.,  obit.,  v.  596. 
Seed-cotton,  bill  on,  in  Alabama, 

iv,  16;  invention  for  spinning, 

iv,  638. 
S^galas,  Anals,  obit,  xviii,  686. 
Seegen,  e.xperimentB  by,  vi,  750. 
Secley,  Charles  A.,  obit,  xvii,  678. 
Seelcy,  U.  M.,  nominated,  xiii,  834. 
Secly,  Edward  H.,  obit.,  xix,  698. 
Seguin,  Edward,  obit.,  v,  696. 
Seibcrling,  J.,  obit,  i,  623. 
Seid,  Mohammed,  ix,  712: 
Seigniorage,  coining,  xix,  223. 
SeiKmic  area,  chait,  xi,  296. 
Seismographs,  xi,  303. 
Seismometers,  illustrations,  .xi,  303. 
Selden,  H.  R.,  obit  x,  724. 
Seldcn,  Samuel  L.,  obit,  i,  623. 
Self,  Edward  D.,  xii.  481. 
Seligman,  Jesse,  obit   and  port., 

XIX,  59c. 
Selkirk  Mountains,  xiv,  368. 
Sell,  E.,  study  of  Islam  by,  vi,  444. 
Sella,  Quintino.  obit,  ix,*621. 
Sellar,  A.  C,  obit,  xv,  690. 
Sellar,  W.  Y.,  obit.,  xv,  690. 
Sellon,  invention,  vii,  265. 
Selma,  Ala.,  xvii,  119. 
Selmer,  impeachment  of,  ix.  751. 
Selwyn,  George  A.,  obit.,  iu,  661. 
Semi  ram  is,  ix.  599. 
Semmos.  napnael,  sketch,  ii,  690. 
Senard,  M^  obit,  x,  668. 
Senate,  office  of  i'residcnt  of,  i, 

138-152;    expulsions    Irom,   vii, 

196;    contested  election    to,    in 

Te.xa.s,  xii,  758.    See  Congress. 
Senem  Kiver  aqueduct,  i,  603. 
Seuefru,  King,  vii,  257. 
Senegal,  xii,  3<>5 ;  xv,  335. 
Seney,  George  I.,  ix,  829;  art  col- 
lection of,  X,  867 ;  xii,  279 ;  obit., 

xviii,  568. 
Sennaar,  insurrection  in,  viii,  299, 

301 ;  massacre  at,  x,  317. 
Senses,  special,  ix,  656;  x,  690; 

xiii,  690 ;  xvi,  740. 
Seoul,  outbreak  in,  xiii,  253. 
Sepftratists,  xix,  69. 
Sepinau,  Chief,  ix,  116. 
Scptuagint  manuscript,  xvii,  14. 
Scrnfini,  Luigi,  obit,  xix,  622. 
Serfdom,  vi,  473 ;  in  Java,  vii,  589. 
Sermons,  election,  vi,  534. 
Sero-Tlicrapy,  xix.  712. 
Serpa  Pinto,  expedition,  xv,  266. 


Serrano,  Capt,  expedition  of,  x. 
400;  xii,  316. 

SeiTaao,  J>uke,  ix,  741;  obit,  x, 
668. 

Serrignv,  Denis,  obit.,  i,  64*J. 

Servia,  i,  758,  761,  768,  766;  ii. 
691,  724;  iii,  748;  vii,  788;  xix, 
714;  constitutional  crisi8,  xix, 
714;  map,  i,  764;  viii,  714;  xii, 
784;  insurrection,  viii,  715 ;  arti- 
cles on.  in  the  Berlin  Treatj^,  iii, 
267 ;  differences  with  Austna,  v, 
47 ;  project  for  church  union  of. 
V,  847  3  troubles  in,  viii,  43 ;  Rus- 
sian views  for,  viii,  649 ;  ix,  783! : 
dispute  with  Bul^raria,  102,  733; 
ix,  109, 112;  war  with  Bulgaria,  x, 
727 ;  treaty,  xii,  788 ;  changes  of 
ministry,  786;  xiii,  738;  xiv, 
760;  XV,  789;  xvi,  788;  xvii, 
694;  xviii,  685. 

Servian  frontier,  the,  xiii.  114. 

Ses-sions,  L.  B.,  vi,  648;  viii,  577. 

Scti,  King,  ix,  20. 

Seton,  Catnarme,  obi^..  xvi,  655. 

Settembrini,  L.,  obit.,  i,  642. 

Settera,  described,  ix,  255.  256. 

Settle,  Thomas,  sketch,  xiii,  652. 

Settled  Estates  Act,  x,  457. 

Seubert,  K.,  experiments  by,  vi, 
98 ;  x,  166. 

Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church,  xiii, 
741 ;  xiv,  68 :  xvii,  696. 

Sevcrtzoo,  explorations  by,  iv,  899. 

Sevier,  Robert  obit,  iv,  696. 

Sevilla,  Jos^,  oequeat  of,  xii,  663. 

Sewage,  influence  of,  on  ground- 
atmosphere,  i,  94 ;  in  houses,  v, 
868;  disposal,  vii,  741 ;  see  Sani- 
tary Science,  ix,  716}  dispell 
of  sludge,  ix.  128;  nitrification 
of,  128 :  puriffcation  of,  x,  164. 

Sewall,  Harold  Mareh,  xii,  781. 

Sewall,  Henry,  ix,  667;  experi- 
ments by,  X,  692. 

Sewall,  Mary  A.,  obit,  xvii,  .573. 

Sewall.  S.  E..  sketch,  xiii,  652. 

Soward,  A.  H.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Seward  Monument  i,  716. 

Seward,  Sara  C,  ooit.,  xvi,  655. 

Sewers,  ventilation  of,  iii,  722 ;  ix, 
724  et  $eq. ;  traps,  728 ;  gas,  723. 
725. 

Sewing-machines,  ii,  497. 

Seyffarth,  Gustavus,  obit.,  x,  669. 

Seymour,  Edward,  obit.,  ii,  688, 

Seymour,  E.  W.,  obit,  xvii,  573. 

Seymour,  Sir  F.  B.  P.,  portrait 
vii,  245. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  obit.,  xi,  798. 

Seymour,  Mary  K.,  obit.,  xviii,  56K. 

Seymour,  Norman,  obit,  xvii,  573. 

Seymour,  O.  8.,  slcetch,  vi,  808. 

Seymour,  Truman  J  obit,  xvi,  656. 

Scytre.  M.,  invention  by,  x,  615. 

Scyyid  Bam-sh,  x,  795,  796. 

Sforza,  Cardinal,  obit,  ii,  610. 

Shacnovski,  Prince,  sketch,  ii,  692 

Shafer,  Helen  A.,  ooit,  xix,  598. 

Shatter,  J.  M.,  obit,  xvii,  574. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl,  obit,  x,  669. 

Shah  of  Persia,  travels  of,  i,  66<) 

Shall  Jehan,  ix,  7. 

Shairp,  John  C,  obit,  x,  669. 

Shakespeare,  E.  O.,  x,  798,  80t». 

Shaler,  Gen.  Alexander,  x^  641. 

Shanahan,  Jeremiah  F.,  xi,  699. 

Shand,  Peter  J.,  obit,  xi,  700. 

Shandle^,  Edward  J.,  obit,  i,  623. 

Shanghai  Custom-Housc.  iv,  146. 

Shannon,  WiUon,  obit.,  li,  588. 
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Shan  States,  the,  xiv,  420. 

Shari  River,  the,  iii,  868. 

Sharkey,  ooHervationB,  viii,  684. 

Sharp,  Jacob,  trial  of,  xii,  565; 
obit.,  xvii^  674. 

Sharp,  Martin,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 

Sharpstein,  J.  R..  obit,  xvii,  574. 

Sharswood.  G.,  obit,  viiij  594. 

Shattuck,  G.  C.  obit^  xviii,  568. 

Shaw,  Aaron,  obit,  xii,  611. 

Shaw,  R  F.,  obit,  xv,  665. 

Shaw,  Henry  W.,  obit,  x,  654. 

Shaw,  J.  B.,  obit,  xv.  665. 

Shaw,  Richard,  obit,  i,  642. 

Sha we,  Charles  A.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Shea,  J.  D.  G.^  obit,  xvii,  674. 

Sheboygan,  Wi».,  xviii,  172. 

Shedd,  W.  G.  T.,  obit,  and  port., 
xix,  598. 

Sheep-husbandry,  in  Georgia,  iv, 
427 ;  in  Australia,  vi,  46. 

Sheldon,  George,  obit.,  vi,  688. 

Sheldon,  James,  obit.,  xii,  611. 

Sheldon,  Smith,  obit,  ix,  611. 

Sholl-Heapa,  aboriginal,  ix,  14. 

Shelton,  John  T.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Shclton,  William,  obit.,  viii,  594. 

Shenandoah,  Pa.,  xix,  142. 

Shendy.  captured  by  Arabs,  ix, 
297  ;  oy  Gordon,  801 ;  bombard- 
ed, X,  814. 

Shepard,  C.   A.   B.,  t^ketc}!,  xiv, 

Shcpard,  £.  F.,  obit.,  xviii,  569. 

Shepard,  observations,  iv,  53. 

Shephard,  C.  U.,  obit,  xi,  700. 

Shepherd,  O.  L.,  obit,  xix,  599. 

Shepherd,  T.  P.,  obit,  ii,  588. 

Shepley,  6.  F.,  sketch,  iii,  767. 

Shepstone,  T.,  obit,  xviii,  586. 

SherbrookOj  Quebec,  xii,  130. 

Shcre  Ali,  i,  8 ;  negotiations  with 
Russia,  ii^  6,  42 ;  disputed  suc- 
cession, iu,  6 ;  answer  of^  to  the 
British  Government,  iii,  487 ; 
flight  from  Cabul,  iii,  487 ;  flight 
of,  iv,  7;  death,  iv,  9;  secret 
correspondence  of,  captured,  vi, 
2;  ix,  4;  x,  2,  12. 

Sheridan,  Gen.  Philip  IL,  sketch 
and  steel-plate  portrait  viii,  715 ; 
X,  427. 428, 429 ;  on  Indian  lands, 
768 :  death  of,  xiii,  652. 

Sheridan,  M.  M.,  sketch,  xiii, 
652. 

SherifPai»ha,  vii,  289. 

Sheriff's,  convention  of.  v,  688. 

Sherman  act,  the,  xviii,  226. 

Sherman,  John,  sketches,  ii,  692  ; 
iv,  794 ;  nortrait,  794. 

Shermon,  S.  M.  G.,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Sherman,  T.  W.,  obit.,  iv,  696; 
Mrs.  T.  W.,  obit,  iv,  695. 

Sherman,  Gen.  William  T.,  char(?e 
against  Jefferson  Davis,  x,  235, 
424,  425,  426,  481 ;  sketch   and 

•    port.,  xvi,  791. 

Sherman.  Tex.,  xvi,  169. 

Sherwood,  J.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  665. 

Shibergan,  district  of,  x,  4. 

Shields,  James,  sketch,  iv,  796. 

Shields,  J.,  experiments,  vii,  660 

Shiho,  engagement  near,  x,  178. 

Shilder-Shuldner,  obit.,  iii,  661. 

Shillaber,  B.  P.,  obit,  xv,  665. 

Shilleto.  Rev.  R.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Shimosc,  experiments  by,  viu.  111. 

Shinar,  King  ot,  xiv,  23. 

Shin  warn  rebellion,  viii,  1. 

Ship- building,  xiii.  510 :  xvii,  190 ; 
in  Delaware,  xviii,  256. 
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Ship  canal,  Norwegian,  xvii,  260. 

Ship  channel  in  Lake  St.  Peter, 
xui,  288. 

Shipka  Pass,  contest  for,  ii,  741. 

Shipley,  H.,  x,  401. 

Shipman,  G.  E.,  obit,  xviii,  569. 

Shipping,  acts  on,  in  Great  Britain, 
i,  868;  decline  of  American,  ii, 
110;  iv,  887;  v,  126;  vi,  786; 
viij  520 ;  statistics  of  American, 
viii,  150 ;  committees  on,  vii,  522, 
523;  bill  on,  in  Congress,  viii, 
220*  fines  on^  in  foreign  ports, 
vi,  777 ;  restncdons  in  Snanish 
West  Indies,  viii,  268;  aedue- 
tions  to  British,  ibid. ;  French 
bill,  vi,  308 ;  American^  xvi,  198 ; 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  xvii,  697. 

Shippinff-law  Conference,  x,  420. 

Ship  railway,  xiv,  615. 

Ship-railway,  Tehuanteixic.  See 
Tehuantepec. 

Ships,  machinery  for  litting,  ii, 
497;  for  conveying  cars,  498; 
speed  indicator,  499;  sounding 
in^Ntrumeut.  498;  steering  large, 
iii,  724 ;  rules  for  preventing  col- 
lisions, vi,  778  j  Wlding,  246; 
viij  521 ;  statistics  of,  in  Maine, 
\iii,  510;  armored,  iii.  691; 
classes  of  war,  vi,  647 ;  nietory 
of  "Old  Ironsides,"  vi.  620;  the 
"  Grosser  KurfQrst,"  iii,  885 ;  iv, 
441 ;  lists,  of  war,  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  "  Calliope,"  "  T6m^- 
raire,"  "Inflexible,^'  "Lepanto," 
etc.,  see  Navies  of  Europe,  vii, 
668 ;  separable,  xv,  282. 

Sliiras,  George,  obit,  xvii,  745. 

Shiriey,  Com.  Paul,  obit,  i,  624. 

Shoa,*ii,  8;  iv,  2;  xi  1;  Italian 
mission  to,  xiv,  2. 

Shoemaker,  John  L.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Sholes,  C.  L-j  obit.,  xv,  666. 

Shorinff  of  bndge,  ix,  313. 

Short-hand  writing,  xii,  670. 

Shot-guns,  XV,  772. 

Shrevcport,  xiv,  159. 

Shuteldt,  Com.  R.  W.,  x,  265. 

Shufeldt,  M.  A.,  obit,  xvu,  574. 

Shugnan,  state  of,  x,  2 ;  taken  by 
Abdurrahman,  4. 

Shuvaloff,  Count,  sketch,  ii,  692; 
X,  2 ;  sketch,  xiv,  670. 

Siam,  xviii,  687;  conflict  with 
France.  687. 

Siamen,  King,  ix,  20. 

Siberia,  Nortnem,  difficulties  of  the 
new  ocean  route  to,  iii,  368 ;  trade 
in,  X,  397 ;  Russians  in,  898. 

Sibi,  annexation  of,  xiii,  7. 

Sibi-Quetta  railroad,  the,  x,  4,  12. 

Sibiriakof,  Alexander,  x,  897. 

Sibley,  Henry  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  666. 

Sibley,  Hiram,  sketch,  xiii^  662. 

Sicilian  Disturoances,  xvih,  416. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  vii,  488. 

Sickel,  H.  G.,  obit,  xv,  666. 

Sickels,  John  B.,  obit,  i^  624. 

Sicy on,  excavations  in,  xiii,  26. 

Sidcl-Ha^f-Abd-es-Salaam,  obit, 
xvii.  608. 

Sidcrsky,  experiments,  viii,  118. 

Sidi  Hadji,  ix,  889. 

Sidi  Mohammed  Ben  Ali  ef-Se- 
noussi,  X,  316. 

Sidl  Muley  Hassan,  obit,  iii,  661. 

Sidmouth,  Viscount,  x,  60. 

Sidon,  rock-cut  tombs  of,  xii,  24. 

Siemens,  C.  W.,  sketch,  viii,  718. 

Siemens,  D.,  xi,  639. 


Siemens,  Frederick,  experiments 
by,  iv,  419;  viiJ,  878. 

Siemens,  Werner,  invention,  iii, 
276 ;  experiments,  v,  287 ;  vii,  628. 

Siemens,  W.   von.  obitj  xvii,  608. 

Sieuiens,  Sir  William,  inventions 
by,  i,  519 ;  vi,  266,  268,  400 ;  viii, 
676 ;  theory  of  the  sun,  vii,  82. 

Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  ix,  689. 

Sight  and  touch,  relative  accuracy 
of,  vi,  761 ;  experiments  on  the' 
sight,  X,  690,  691. 

Sight.  Bufflngton's,  xiv,  789. 

Si^mal  Service,  Meteorological 
Division  of  the  United  States, 
with  weather-maps  and  map  of 
coast  telegraph,  iv^  797 ;  station 
of  Mount  Wauhington,  800; 
illustrations,  800,  804,  806-810, 
813.  816,  816. 

Signals,  sound-,  viii,  719. 

Sii^Dol,  £mile,  obit,  xvii,  608. 

Sii^urson,  Jon,  vi,  212. 

Slkkim,  war  in,  xiii,  484;  xiv, 
428 ;  XV,  486. 

Sila  (Corea),  x,  268. 

Silchester.  discoveries  at,  xvi,  16. 

Silicate  tablet,  the,  xii,  688. 

Silicon,  discoveries^  ix,  809. 

Silk,  weighing  of,  iii,  229 ;  substi- 
tute for,  724;  commerce  in,  iv, 
178;  reduced  yield  in  China, 
viii,  126 ;  industry  in  Lvons,  ix, 
346 ;  in  lUl^,  ix,  416 ;  in  Mexico, 
xi,  656 ;  artistic,  ix,  246. 

Silk-worm  gut,  xiv,  762. 

Sill,  Edward  R.,  obit,  xii,  611. 

Silhman,  Bei^amin,  invention,  i, 
622 ;  obit,  x,  782 ;  statue,  x,  861. 

Silos,  their  construction  and  uses, 
vi,  808 ;  illustrations,  809,  810. 

Silva,  Francis  A.,  obit,  xi,  700. 

Silver  bill,  xv,  282. 

Silver  ccrtiflcates,  vi,  779. 

Silver  coinage,  L^on  Say  on,  iii, 
814;  in  Gennany,  iv,  440;  as 
legal  currency,  ii,  236,  291;  iii, 
138-164;  effects  of  depreciation, 
iv,  168,  618;  vi  626;  ix,  788; 
X,  275,  282;  Cleveland  on,  x, 
756;  the  question  in  India,  xi, 
487.    See  Bimetallic  Standard. 

Silver,  mining  of,  xii,  504;  in 
Bolivia,  x,  99 ;  xi,  91 ;  in  Aus- 
tralia, IX,  69;  working  of,  see 
Metalluivry. 

Silver  purchase,  xviii,  207. 

Silver,  salts  of,  ii,  91 ;  reduction 
of,  from  ore,  viii,  621;  in  lead 
ores,  x,  156;  determination  of 
small  quantities,  ix,  127;  xiii, 
527;  xvi,  609:  xvU,  443;  xviii, 
481 ;  coinage,  690 ;  chloride,  160 ; 
xiv.  80j  409,  418,  642;  xv,  629; 
abolishing  free,  xviii,  401 ;  con- 
vention in  Arizona,  21 ;  in  Col., 
178;  in  Montana,  502;  demon-' 
strations  in  Utah,  748. 

Simeoni,  Giovanni,  obit.,  xvii,  608. 

Simmons,  Edward  £.,  xi,  846. 

Simon,  Jules,  resignation  of,  ii, 
807  ;  speech  of,  312,  813 ;  v,  282. 

Simon,  Marie,  obit,  ii,  610. 

Simon-Carves  oven,  the,  x,  580. 

Simonides,  obit,  xv,  690. 

Simonieh,  Count  x,  1. 

Simons,  M.  Laird,  obit.,  v,  696. 

Simons,  Thomas  Y.,  obit,,  iii,  646. 

Simony,  trial  for,  i,  869-871. 

Simor,  Johann,  obit,  16,  686. 

Simplon  tunnel,  x,  746. 
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Simpson,  £,  sketch,  xiii,  662. 
Simpson,  J.  H.,  x,  401. 
Simpson,  J.  P,  obit.,xii,  687. 
Simpson,  Matthew,  obit.,  ix,  611. 
Simpson,  Richard,  obit.,  i,  643. 
Simrock,  Karl,  sketch,  i,  71B. 
Sims,  J.  Marion,  sketch,  viii,  718. 
Siroson,  Alfred,  vojragc  of,  i,  883. 
Sinde,  annexation  of,  ix,  840  ;  mu- 
tinies in,  846. 

'Sinprer,  Otto,  obit.,  xix,  599. 
Singing-bird,  the,  x,  613. 

Singleton,  O.  R.,  skeccli,  xiv,  648. 

Sinkat,  fall  of,  viii,  80-2 ;  ix,  293 : 
X.  819. 

Sinking  town,  xviii,  177. 

Siout,  tombs  at,  xiii,  81. 

Sioux  City,  xiv,  159. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  xv,  145. 

Sioux  reservation,  xiv,  249. 

Sioux,  war  with  tlie,  i,  43. 

Sippara,  temple,  ix,  18, 19  ;  xiii,  83. 

Siren  foff-signaJ,  v,  448  ;  viii,  723. 

Sir-i-pul,  district  of,  x,  4. 

Sirius,  spectroscopic  study  of,  x, 
52 ;  the  companion  of,  ix,  53. 

Sisal  hemp,  xiii,  248. 

Sitting  Bull,  i,  48  ;  obit.,  xv,  666. 

Sivotha,  Prince,  x,  119. 

Skaasi,  M. ,  surveys  of,  xi,  877 ; 
xii,  810. 

Skates,  ix,788. 

Skene,  J.  H.,  researches,  vii,  264. 

Skiemievlce,  meeting  of  emperors 
at,  ix,  64,  856,  712. 

Skin,  structure  of  the,  xii,  672; 
now  remedies  for  diseases  of  the, 
viii,  484 ;  ix,  272,  278 ;  x,  298, 
800. 
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Sproat,  Morgan  L.,  obit.,  i,  624. 

Sproull,  T.,  obit.,  xvii,  676. 

Spurgeon,  Charles  H.,  xii,  60 ; 
sketch  and  port.,  xvii,  711. 

Squier,  E.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 

Squin-els,  in  United  States,  x,  890. 

Stabrovski,  Dr.,  xii,  678. 

Stackhouse,  E.  T.,  obit.,  xvii,  575. 

Stafibrd,  broken  dam  in,  ii,  227. 

Stuhl,  on  lichens,  iii,  470. 

Stahr,  A.  W.  T.,  sketch,  i,  738. 

StJiincd  glass,  ix,  24'i. 

Stambuloll,  retirement  of,  xix,  87. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  xvi,  171. 

Stumpfli,  J.,  obit.,  iv,  701. 
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Standeford,  E.  D.,  obit.,  xii,  613. 

Standinjr  Bear,  iv,  653. 

Stanford,  L.j  obit,  xviii,  671. 

Stantbnl  University,  xviii,  697. 

Stanif,  Fredrik,  obit.,  ix,  622. 

8tannope,  £dward,  x,  450. 

Stanley,  Arthur  P.,  sketch,  vi,  822. 

Stanley,  Frederick  Arthur,  x,  449. 

Stanley,  H.  M.,  sketch,  ii,  701 ;  ex- 
plorations ot,  i,  838  ;  ii,  323, 829 ; 
lii,  368;  vii,  336;  viii,  885;  ix, 
166,  167;  X,  192.  103;  xii,  250, 
802;  in  Africa,  xiv,  347  et  Mg. ; 
sketch  and  poit.,  777. 

Stanley  of  Preston,  sketch,  xiii,  275. 

Stannard,  George  J.,  obit.,  xi, 701. 

Stanton,  F.  P.,  obit,  xix,  6(»0. 

Stanton,  Henry  B.,  obit,  xii,  613. 

Staples,  H.  B.,  obit,  xvi,  666. 

Starch,  in  leaves,  ix,  129. 

Starchevich,  Dr.,  ix.  70,  72. 

St«rcy,  Altred  B.,  ooit,  xviii,  571. 

Stark,  George,  obit,  xvii,  575. 

Stark,  John,  statue  of,  xv,  599. 

Starkweather,  II.  H.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Stai'kweather,  J.  C.,obit.  xv,  667. 

Starr,  Chandler,  obit.,  i,  624. 

Stan*,  Samuel  li.,  obit,  xvi,  656. 

Starrett,  Mra.,  iv,  689. 

Star-Routes,  vii,  763;  viii.  163,777. 

Stars.    See  Astronomical  Pn^jircss. 

Star-shower,  the  Bicla,  xi,  52. 

State  banks  in  111.,  xviii,  39». 

State  ilowers,  xix,  497,  724. 

StatehouBO  at  Albany,  xvii,  507. 

State  judges,  indictment  of,  v,  703. 

State  Rights,  Congress  on,  i.  166; 
as  to  suits  aipiinst  municipalities, 
iii,  10 ;  conflict  between  United 
States  and  Arkansas  courts,  25 ; 
alleged  Federal  interference  with, 
v,  208 ;  decisions  on,  vi,  477. 

States,  claims  against,  v,  479 ;  New 
York  Law  on,  vi,  516 ;  proposed 
amendment,  vii.  462 ;  ooligation 
of  contracts,  vii,  648 ;  viii,  493  ; 
Board  of  Claims,  570;  new,  xiv, 
193;  XV,  235;  xix,  224. 

Statistical  Congiess,  i,  734. 

Statues  at  Athens,  xi,  701 ;  of  Lib- 
erty, 323,  649;  illustration,  650. 
See  Archicoloiry. 

Siauber,  Anton,  xii,  316. 

Stauttenberg,  Dr.  von,  xii,  833. 

Staunton,  L.  I.,  obit.,  xiv,  648. 

Stoad,  Mr.,  x,  452-463. 

Steam,  exhaust,  utilization  of,  iii, 
728 ;  pressure,  vi,  646. 

Steam-£n^ne,  Balance,  iii,  774. 

Steamer  lines,  new,  xiii,  35,  lo5, 
176,  256,  415.  549.  882. 

Steamers,  whaleback,  xviii,  282. 

Steamships,  ironclad,  flrsi  built,  xii, 
229 ;  new,  xiii,  307  ;  dimendom , 
807  ;  speedy  xv,  787. 

Steamships,  line  from  Rio  Janeiro  ■ 
to  New  York,  iii,  68  ;  to  Halifax, 
V,  16;  from  Hudson  Bay,  218; 
subsidized,  in  Germany,  ix,  861 ; 
in  Mexico,  492;  privileges  of,  in 
Guatemala,  xii,  847 ;  mail,  to 
Australia,  x,  61 ;  lack  of  Ameri- 
can, X,  40. 

Steam-tugs  for  canals,  vi,  250. 

Stearns,  Charles  W.,  obit,  xii,  618. 

Steams,  J.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 

Steams,  MarccUus  L.,  i,  295. 

Steams,  0.  S.,  obit,  xviii,  571. 

Steams,  Onslow,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Stearns,  Silas,  sketch,  xiii,  653. 

Steams,  William  A.,  obit.,  i,  624. 


Stedmsn,  C,  obit.,  xv,  667. 
Steel.    See  aiticles  on  Metallurgy. 
Steel  and  Iron  Industry,  xi,  449. 
Steel,  Sir  John,  obit,  xvi,  686. 
Steele,  M^j.,  x,  129. 
Steele,  J.  Dorman^  obit.,  xi,  702. 
Steeple-chasing,  xii,  771. 
Steere,  Bishop,  journey,  i,  832. 
Steers,  George,  x,  788. 
Stefan,  Prof.,  obit,  xviii,  686. 
Stcifensand,  Xavi«r,  obit,  i,  648. 
Stein.  Dr.,  experiments,  ix^  515. 
Stcinbeiiger,  A.  B.,  obit.,  xix,  600. 
Steineger,  L.,  xi,  375. 
Steineu,  Dr.  von  den,  xii,  814. 
Steiner,  C.  von.  ix,  350. 
Steiner,   D.    W,,   exi>criments,  x, 

Steiner,  L.  H.,  obit,  xvii,  675. 
Steinmetz,  K.  F.  von.  obit.,  ii,  611. 
Steinway,  Albert,  obit.,  ii,  589. 
Stein wav,  T.,  sketch,  nv,  648. 
Stcinwehr,  Baron,  obit.,  ii,  589. 
Stela  of  Fassiler,  xiii,  88. 
Rtellaland,  ix,  112;  -\,  85,  87. 
Stellar  parallax,  ix,  58. 
Stoilmaeher,  Madame,  ix,  754. 
Sten house,  C.  F.,  observations  by, 

viii,  526. 
Stenograph,  the,  xv,  816. 
Stephan,  Mr.,  x,  53 ;  xi,  56. 
Stephen,  Condie,  x,  4. 
Stephen,  J.  K..  obit,  xvii,  608. 
Stephen,  Sir  AltVcd,  obit.,  xix,  622. 
Stephen,  Sir  J.  F.,  obit.,  xix,  622. 
Stephens,  A.  H,,  sketch,  ii,  702; 

viii,    741 J     address,    vii,    846; 

statue,  xviii,  840. 
Stephens,  Ann  S.,  obit,  xi,  702. 
Stephens,  George,  ix,  28. 
Stephenson,  John,  obit.,  xviii,  571. 
Stephenson,  J.  W.,  ix,  507  et  seg. 
Stem.  Daniel.     See  Agoult 
Sternberg,  Count,  ix,  686. 
Stevens,  Aaron  F.,  obit,  xii,  613. 
Stevens,  Alfred,  medal,  x,  366. 
Stevens,  Ambrose,  obit,  v,  696. 
Stevens,  E.  L.,  obit,  xv,  667. 
Stevens,  Henry,  obit^  xi,  702. 
Stevens,  J.,  obit.,  xvii,  608. 
Stevens,  L.   I.,    experiments    by, 

viii,  682. 
Stevens,  William  B.,  sketch  and 

portrait,  vii,  767 ;  ix,  804. 
Stevenson,  Adlai  K.,  sketch  and 

port.,  xvii,  712. 
Stevenson,  James,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 
Stevenson,  Jonathan  D.,  obit,  xix, 

600. 
Stevenson,  Robert   Louis,  sketch 

and  port.,  xix,  724. 
Stever,  Gustav,  obit.,  ii,  611. 
Stewart,  Alexander,  obit.,  i,  643. 
Stewart,  A.  T.,  sketch,  i,  785. 
Stewart,  Balfour,  obit.,  xii,  637. 
Stewart,  Sir  Donald,  v,  6;  x,  13. 
Stewart,  George  W.,  obit,  xvi,  666. 
Stewart,  H.,  in  the  Soudan,  x,  318 ; 

obit,  and  port.,  ix,  746. 
Stewart,-  Isaac  D.,  obit.,  xii,  614. 
Stewait,  Julius  L.^  x,  362. 
Stewart,  Col.  Patnck,  x,  4. 
Stewart,  W.  A.,  obit,  xvii,  575. 
Stigmata,  case  of.  viii,  694. 
Stigmata  maidis,  ix,  272. 
Stiletto,  the  yacht,  x,  198. 
Stille,  R.  B.,  obit,  iv,  696. 
Stillwater,  Minn.,  xix,  148. 
Stillwell,  Silas  M..  obit.,  vi,  689. 
Siirling-Maxwell,  W.,  obit, iii, 661. 
Stisted,  Sir  Henry  W.,  obit.,  i,  643. 


Stockbridge,  FrancL*  B.,  obit.,  xix. 
601. 

Stock  Exchange,  the  London,  re- 
port on.  iv,  176. 

Stockhardt,  J.  A.,  obit,  xi,  726. 

Stockley,  C.  C,  sketch,  vii,  189. 

Stock  Market.  See  Financial  Re- 
view. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  growth  of,  xii,  IS'^. 

Stockton,  John  1).,  obit,  ii,  589. 

Stockton,  Richard,  obit,  i,  624. 

Stockton,  T.  H..  obit,  xvii,  576. 

Stokes,  J.  H.,  ooit,  xv,  668. 

Stolbrand,  C.  J.  M.,  obit,  xix,  601. 

Stolctotf,  Gen.,  x,  2. 

Stone,  Charles  P.,  obit.,  xii,  614. 

Stone,  Delia  C.  II,  obit,  xii,  615. 

Stime,  G.  W.,  obit,  xix,  601. 

Stone,  J.  A.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  654. 

Stone,  Lucy,  iv,  598;  obit,  xv.ii. 
672. 

Stone,  Ormond,  xi,  66. 

StoceJ  Prof.,  oDsorvationa,  vi,  39. 

Stoneman,  Geoi^,  vii,  81 ;  obit 
and  port.,  xix,  601. 

Stones,  Precious,  xviii,  638. 

Stoney,  G.  M.,  explorations  by. 
viii,  888 ;  xi,  880. 

Storage  battcnes,  ix,  807. 

Stopcr,  David  H.,  obit,  xvi,  656. 

Storey,  Wilbur  F.,  obit,  ix,  612. 

Storm  and  Are  in  Iowa,  xix,  811. 

Storm  apron,  xvi,  709. 

Storms,  frequency  of,  z,  582;  xi, 
648,  562;  xii,  491,  492;  move- 
ment<  of,  498  ^  xiii,  588 ;  xiv,  646 : 
XV,  605;  xvii,  461;  in  Geoiigia, 
xviii,  340 ;  xix,  811 ;  in  Louisiana. 
464;  in  Missouri,  499;  in  Ore- 
gon, 698 ;  in  South  Caralina,  691. 

Storm-:4ignal8,  cautionary,  iv,  806. 

Storm,  Theodor,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 

Storthing  House,  i,  738. 

Story.  Julian,  xii,  276. 

Stoughton,  E.  W.,  sketch,  il,  703. 

Stoughton.  W.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  654. 

Stout,  F.  A.,  obit,  xvii,  576. 

Stowe,  Calvin  E.,  obit,  xi,  703. 

Stoyanoff,  Z.,  skctchj  xiv,  670. 

Strachan,  Capt  J.,  xi,  881. 

Stradbroke,  John  E.  C.  R.,  obit, 
xi.727. 

Strahan,  Sir  G.,  ix,  60. 

Strain,  Patrick,  obit.,  xviii,  572. 

Straits  Settlements,  xiv,  899;  xv. 
404;  xvi,  848;  .xvii,  826. 

StrakoAoh,  Maurice,  obit.,  xii,  688. 

Strakosch,  MaXjObit,  xvii,  676. 

Strandberg,  C.  W.  A.,  ii,  612. 

Strange,  Gen.,  x,  188,  189. 

Strangtbrd,  Emily  A.,  obit. , xii,  688. 

Stransky,  M.,  x,'l08. 

Strasburg,  university  at,  ix,  869: 
view  of  the  cathedral  of,  ii,  861. 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  obit.,  v,  603. 

Strathnaim,  Lord,  obit,  x,  670. 

Stratton,  Charles  H..  viii,  696. 

Stratton,  J.  L.  N.,  obit,  xiv,  648. 

Stratton,  J.  Willis,  obit,  i,  624. 

Stniuch,  Col.,x,  19L 

Strawbridge,  J.  D.,  obit,  xv,  668. 

Street,  Alfred  B.,  sKetch,  vi,  826. 

Street,  Geoiw  E.,  obit,  vi^  696. 

Street-cars,  law  regarding,  iii,  528 ; 
modes  or  traction,  ii,  495 ;  iv,  846. 

Streight,  A.  D.,  obit,  xvii,  676. 

Strelok,  the  Russian  ship,  x,  18. 

Stremayr,  Dr.,  sketch,  iv,  60. 

Strikes,  ix,  844 ;  xi,  277,  868,  458  ; 
xii,  742  d  seg.;  xiv,  377,  890; 
xix,  496;  xix,  728;  in  France, 
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xiii,  849 ;  at  Carmaux,  xvii,  288 ; 
granite  workers,  xvii,  430  ;  coal, 
xviii,  828;  xix,  372;  the  Pull- 
man, in  Illinois,  xix,  863;  rail- 
road, xix.  91,  372;  minera',  in 
Illinois,  XIX,  862.  See  also  Labor 
Strikes. 

Stringbam,  Silas  H.,  sketch,  i,  736. 

Strohecker,  Dr.,  xi,  588. 

Stromeyer,  August,  obit.,  xil,  638. 

Strong,  James,  obit.,  xix,  601. 

Strong,  water-gas  procoss,  viii,  875. 

Strong,  W.  E.,  obit.,  xvi,  666. 

Strong,  W.  L.,  mayor,  port.,  xix, 
586. 

Strong's  island,  x,  188, 141,  148. 

Stronoal,  V.,  experiments,  xii,  749. 

Strontium,  ix,  477. 

Strophantbin,  x,  300. 

Strother,  D.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  654. 

StrouHberg,  B.  H.,  obit.,  ix,  622. 

Structure  of  organisms,  xii,  668. 

Struve,  Otto,  experiments,  ix,  47, 
63 ;  X,  694 ;  xi,  61. 

Stry,  burning  of,  xi,  78. 

Strychnine,  identification,  xii,  109. 

Strvpe,  W.  G.,  experiments  by, 
vm,  118. 

Stuart,  A.  H.  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  666. 

Stuart,  G.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  668. 

Stuart,  Sir  John,  obit.,  i,  648. 

Stuait,  Marv  M..  obit.,  xvi,  657. 

Stuart,  Villiers,  ix,  279. 

Stubby,  experimontft,  vi,  280. 

Stui^on,  Daniel,  obit.,  iii,  646. 

Stui^is,  8.  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 

Sturtevant,  B.  F.,  obit.,  xv,  668. 

Styrone,  x,  800. 

Suakin,  expedition  in,  viii,  800 ; 
railroad  in,  ix,  816. 

Submarine  borings,  xvii,  265. 

Submarine  foundationR,  xviii,  280. 

Submarine  gun,  xvi,  568. 

Subsidies,  Congress  on,  i.  166. 

Substances,  New.    See  Cnemistry. 

Subways  for  wires,  xiii,  811. 

Succe.ssions,  intervention,  vii,  627. 

Succoth,  ix,  19;  x,  86. 

Sudeikin,  Col.,  murder  of,  xii,  724. 

Suez  Canal,  the,  eflTect  of,  ii,  263 ; 
profits  of,  270 ;  atfected  by  the 
Turkish  War,  271 ;  cost  to  Egypt, 
271;  value  to  Egvpt,  vii,  286; 
enlargement  of,  viii,  807 ;  prog- 
ress, ix,  811 ;  X,  808 ;  xi,  811 ; 
construction,  xii,  240;  neutral- 
ization, 242 ;  xiii,  289 ;  xiv,  285 ; 
XV,  277  ;  xvii,  247 ;  xviii,  277 ; 
xix,  254. 

Suffrage,  resolutions  on  interfer- 
ence with  the  right  of,  i,  180, 
181 ;  Garibaldi  on  universal,  iv, 
526;  property  qualification  for, 
771 ;  agitation  m  Belgium  for 
universal,  vi,  59 ;  xviii,  70 ;  re- 
strictions upon,  xii,  245. 

Sugar,  xiii,  600 ;  culture  in  Minne- 
sota, iii,  568;  commerce  in,  iv, 
169;  test  for,  v^  94;  culture  in 
Queensland,  vii,  44;  in  Cuba, 
viii,  264 ;  xii,  216  ;  duty  on,  viii, 
219 ;  tests,  etc.,  viii,  746  ;  law  in 
Belgium,  ix,  80 ;  tax  in  France, 
843:  crisis  in  trade,  379;  new 
kind,  X.  164;  xi,  189;  refining 
of,  in  chili,  xii,  115  ;  bounties, 
345;  xiii,  898;  convention,  xiv, 
396 ;  xvii,  124 ;  general  article  on, 
xvii,  714 ;  beets,  xviii,  597 ; 
manufacture,  centenary  of,  xix, 
412. 


Sujjar  and  wine  exhibition^  xiv,  82. 

Suleiman  Bey  Saini,  obit.,  viii, 
605. 

Suleiman  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  708; 
obit.,  viii,  605. 

Sul  Hippi,  X,  752. 

Sullivan,  Alexander  M.,  obit.,  ix, 
622 ;  X,  713. 

Sullivan,  A.  S.,  obit.,  xiij  615. 

Sullivan,  Barry,  obit,  xvi,  686. 

Sullivan,  John,  monument,  xix, 
519. 

Sullivan,  Sir  Edward,  obit,  x,  670. 

Sulphur,  new  oxide  of,  i,  98 ;  as  a 
mordant,  99;  new  process,  vii, 
90;  test  for,  viii.  112;  from  al- 
kali waste,  116;  aiseovery  of,  xi, 
556;  xii,  807;  process  for  ex- 
tracting, ix,  122. 

Sulphur- Alcohol,  xii,  678. 

Sulphurets,  reducing  action,  ii,  98. 

Sulphur  Springs,  x,  698. 

Sultan,  plot  to  dethrone,  xii,  773. 

Sulu,  cession  of,  to  North  Borneo 
Company,  vi,  829 ;  Archipelago, 
the,  xiii,  748. 

Sumatra,  revolt  in,  iii,  697,  598; 
vii,  590;  viii,  557;  Govera- 
ment  railways  in,  xvii,  255.  Seo 
Acheen. 

Summei-side,  .xiv,  161. 

Sun,  the.  See  Astronomical  Prog- 
ress. 

Sunapee  Lake,  xiv,  690. 

Sunday  Laws,  iv,  667 ;  Maryland, 
691 ;  Texas,  830 ;  Ohio,  vi,  699 ; 
California,  viii^  78. 

Sunday  Legislation,  xiii,  748. 

Sunday  i*est,  international  con- 
gress, xviii,  699. 

Sunday-schools,  in  India,  i,  405 ; 
Raikes  anniveraary,  v,  674; 
xviii,  700. 

Sunderland,  Thomas,  obit.,  xi,  708. 

Sungari,  sources  of,  xii^  811. 

Sungarians,  revolt  of,  u,  101. 

Sunn  hemp,  xiii,  248. 

Sunsets,  red,  x,  48 ;  xi,  64,  546. 

Sunshine,  recording  of,  x,  688. 

Superior,  Wis.,  xv,  147. 

Surand,  Gustave,  x,  368. 

Surgery,  process  in,  vi,  556 ;  viii, 
747 ;  ix,  746 ;  x,  742 ;  xiii,  762  ; 
advances  in,  xviii,  701. 

Surinam,  xvi,  664. 

Surveys  of  public  lands,  xiii,  467. 

SuRiana,  excavaticns  in,  xi,  26. 

Susi^ension  bridge,  Brooklyn,  illus- 
tration, i,  257. 

Suspensions  from  office,  xi,  238. 

Sutherland,  G.  G.  L.  G.,  obit., 
xvii,  608. 

Sutherland,  John,  obit.,  xvi,  686. 

Sutherland,  Jcsian,  obit.,  xii,  616. 

Sutro  Tunnel,  the,  iii,  288. 

Sutter,  John  A.,  sketch,  v,  674. 

Sutton,  G.  L.,  invention,  xi^  743. 

Sutton.  Henry,  invention,  vii,  266. 

Sutton*s  battery,  vii,  266. 

Sverdrup,  Johan,  x,  746  ;  xiii,  757. 

Swaim,  Gten.  D.  G.,  trial,  ix,  776. 

Swamp-Lands,  reclamation  ol,  iv, 
625 ;  vi,  251 :  decision^  xiii,  499. 

Swan,  electric  lamp  of,  vii,  275 ;  ix, 
805 ;  illustration.  808. 

Swann.  Thomas,  obit.,  viii,  595, 
Swat,  tne  Akhund  of,  authority  of. 
see  Atj^hanistan,  ii,  4,  6;  hatix*d 
for  British  influence,  7  ;  iii,  682 ; 
obit.,  648. 
Swayne,  Noah  H.,  obit.,  ix,  612. 


Swaziland,  xii,  93 ;  xiv,  107  ;  xviii, 
126;  xix,  104. 

Sweat-duets,  closing,  v,  356. 

Sweating-sickness,  xiii,  818. 

Sweating  system,  the,  xiii,  391. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  in  each  vol- 
ume ;  Sweden :  views  in,  i,  737, 
738 ;  ii,  705 ;  the  Council  of  State 
made  a  ministry,  788;  metric 
svstem,  738;  emigration,  vii,  769 ; 
the  constitution  of  Sweden,  viii, 
754 ;  liquor  laws,  xix,  734 ;  Nor- 
wav:  admitted  to  the  monetary 
union,  i,  738 ;  railroad  loans,  iii, 
777  ;  royal  vetoes  and  dead-lock, 
V,  676;  radical  party,  vi,  827  ;  Ke- 
pdblican  movement,  vii,  771 ;  con- 
stitutional monarchies  under  one 
king,  vii,  767  ;  Norway  a  repub- 
lic of  peasants,  771 ;  conflicts  be- 
tween the  King  and  Storthing, 
771 ;  Bjdrnsteme  Bjomsen  leader 
of  the  ^asant  party,  772 ;  politi- 
cal crisis,  viK,  755 ;  ministers  im- 
peached, new  ministry,  ix,  751, 
752;  conflict  with  Sweden,  x, 
745  ^  xviii.  706 ;  separation,  746 ; 
ministerial  crisis,  .xii,  754. 

Swedenborgians.  See  New  Church. 

Swedes'  Church,  old.  xviii,  257. 

Swedish  quarto-millennial,  xiii, 
506. 

Sweeny,  T.  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  576. 

Sweets,  disease  from,  viii,  289. 

Swectser,  Seth,  obit.,  iii,  646. 

Swcitzer,  J.  B.,  obit.,  xiii,  654. 

Swett,  Leonard,  obit.,  xiv,  648. 

Swift,  E.  D.  T.,  xi,  57  ;  x,  58. 

Swift,  John  F.,  obit.,  xvi,  657. 

Swift,  Lewis,  discoveries  by,  ii, 
46 ;  iii,  88.  86 ;  iVj  51 ;  v,  86 ;  vi, 
88,  39 ;  prizes  to,  iii,  39 ;  vii,  41 ; 
observatory  for,  v,  36;  discov- 
eries, x,  61,  53,  56 ;  xii,  45. 

Swinburne,  John,  obit.,  xiv,  649. 

Swing,  David,  obit.,  xix,  601. 

Swinging-ship's  berths,  xvi,  709. 

Swinhoo,  K.,  obit.,  ii,  612. 

Swinton,  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  576. 

Swissholm,  Jane  G.,  obit.,  ix  612. 

Swiss  lakes,  soundings,  xii,  818. 

Switzerland,  in  every  volume; 
views  in,  i,  789  j  ii,  705,  706 ; 
cantonal  constitutions  adopted,  i, 
789;  difficulty  in  Ticino,  789; 
international  postal  congress, 
740 ;  uniform  citizenship  law,  740 ; 
c;ipital  punishment  restored,  iv, 
825;  scnool  act,  825;  militarv 
defenses,  v,  676;  vii,  776;  bill 
lor  separation  of  church  and  stale 
rejected,  v,  676,  677;  rectifica- 
tion of  Baden  boundary,  677; 
riirhts  of  asylum,  vi,  829 ;  So- 
eikWn  congress  torbidddn,  829; 
the  Savoy  question,  829;  land- 
slips, 880;  Col.  Frei,  vii,  775; 
ix,  754;  x,  746;  reliffious  con- 
flict, viii,  756 ;  Mormon  agents, 
754;  conflict  with  Tieino,  754; 
expulsion  of  Anarchists.  754 ;  x, 
746 ;  withdrawal  from  tne  Latin 
Union,  ix,  754;  international  con- 
ference, 755;  the  temperance  quee- 
tioa,  X,  746 ;  the  church  question 
in  Ticino,  746  ;  copyright  confer- 
ence, X,  746 ;  xi,  810 ;  xii,  766. 
Switzerland  settlement,  the,  xv,  94. 
Swords,  Thomas^  obit.,  xi^  708. 
Sydney,  Australia,  exhibition  at, 
*ii,  52;  iii,  55;  v,  40. 
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Symondi?,  J.  A.,  obit.,  xviji,  587.   • 

Symonda,  Sir  T.,  obit.,  xix,  022. 

Synffe,  Col.,  captivity  of,  v,  6&0. 

SyntlieseB,  new^  v,  96. 

Syracuse,  N.  1.,  xi,  186;  water, 
xix,  779. 

Byr  Darya,  diversion,  viii,  309. 

Syrian  inscriptions,  xiv,  23. 

Syzygium  jambolanum,  x,  800. 

Szechenyi,  Count  Stenlien,  explora- 
tions by,  V,  289;  sketch,  371. 

Taafe, Eduard,  sketch,  iv,  60 ;  x,  71 . 

Tabriz,  city  gate  of,  ii,  687. 

Tach^,  Alexandre  A. ,  obit. ,  xix,  622. 

Tacli^,  Archbishop,  x,  711. 

Tacitus,  quoted,  ix,  600. 

Tacoma,  Mount,  exploration  of,  xix, 
772. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  xiv,  161. 

Tadjiks,  the,  x,  3.  8. 

Taft,  A.,  sketch,  i,  740  ;  obit.,  xvi, 
657. 

Tag-envelopes,  xii,  688. 

Taglioni,  ix.  310  ;  obit.,  ix,  623. 

Tabpanhcs,  ills.,  xi.  28,  29. 

Tahiti,  annexed  to  France,  v,  40. 

Taimyr-Land,  iii,  356,  367. 

Taine,  H.  A.,  obit.,  xviii,  687. 

Tainter,  experiments,  vi,  257,  787. 

Tait,  A.  C,  sketch  J  vii,  776. 

Tait,  L..  investigations  by,  x,  742. 

Tukale,  ix,  801. 

Talbot,  Sir  Charles,  obit.,  i,  643. 

Talbot,  Joseph,  obit.,  viii,  696. 

Talliot,  Thoma.s.  iii,  685. 

Talbot,  W.  H.  F..  obit.,  ii,  612. 

Talcott,  Alvjm,  ooit.,  xvij  657. 

Talcott,  John  L.,  obit.,  xii^  615. 

Tallahassee,  university  at^  ix,  831. 

Talmage,  Qoyn,  obit.,  xvi,  657. 

Talmage,  J.  V.  N.,  obit.,  xvii,  677. 

Tamanief,  battle  of,  ix,  296. 

Tamasese,  King,  obit.,  xvi,  686. 

Tamasese,  rebellion  of,  xix,  710. 

Tamberlik,  E.,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 

Tamerese,  xii,  780. 

Tafnpa,  Fla.,  xix,  148. 

Tamsui,  siege  of,  ix,  143. 

Tanagra,  discoveries  at,  xiii,  27. 

Tanis,  relics  at,  ix,  20. 

Tanganyika,  Lake,  outletof,  v,  297 ; 
antislavery  posts  at,  xviii,  188. 

Tangyet  Woon,  xi,  115. 

Tannate  of  punicine,  x,  800. 

Tanner,  E.  A.,  obit.,  xvii,  577. 

Tanno  cannabine,  ix,  272. 

Tapestries,  ix,  787. 

Tappan,  H.  P^  obit.,  vi,  689. 

Tappan,  M.  W.,  obit.,  xi,  703. 

Tappeiner,  experiments  by,  x,  694. 

Tarafat,  fight  at,  x,  665. 

Tarawcra,  Mt.,  eruption  of,  xi,  66. 

Tarbox,  I.  N.,  sketch,  xiiij  654. 

Tarbox,  John  K.,  obit.,  xii,  616. 

Tari^t,  deflcctingj  xiv.  812, 

Tanff,  in  Argentine  Kepublic,  ii, 
82;  Austria,  66,  58;  iii,  42;  x, 
70;  France  and  Germany,  ii, 
114;  iv,  485;  Mexico,  iii,*  553; 
Brazil,  v,  68  ;  Chili,  97  ;  xiv,  79, 
136;  Canada,  v,  213,  219;  iv, 
817;  Peru,  vi,  735;  Spain,  vii, 
752 ;  eli'ect  of  high,  in  Germany, 
viii,  394 ;  Russian,  x,  716 ;  extm, 
in  Brazil,  xiv,  82 ;  United  States, 
Presidents  on,  ii,  667 ;  viii,  160 ; 
xiii,  190 ;  bill  for  comiuLision,  v, 
172;  vii,  189;  Morri>on's  bill,  ix, 
203;  law  of  1890,  xv,  205;  of 
1894,  xix,  170. 


Tariff  Revision,  vii,  777 ;  viii,  193 ; 
text  of  act,  194;  xi,  262;  in  Ger- 
man v,  X,  416. 

Tariiii  Kiver,  explored,  xii,  810. 

Tarnoczy,  Archbishop,  obit.,  i,  643. 

Tarpon,  the,  illustration,  xii,  756. 

Taschereau,  Cardinal,  xii,  716, 717. 

Tasmania,  viii,  86 ;  ix,  60 ;  queen 
and  last  native  of,  i.  68;  tin- 
mines  in,  vi.  44;  gold,  47;  x, 
66 ;  .xi,  64 ;  xii,  48 ;  xiii,  67  :  xiv, 
57 ;  xvi,  64 ;  xvii,  46 ;  xviii,  69 ; 
xlh,  60. 

Tate,  Ralph,  port,  xviii,  89. 

Tate,  R.,  defalcation,  xiii,  462. 

Tattegrain,  Francis,  xii,  275. 

Taunton,  recent  growth  of,  xi,  187. 

Taubert,  Wilhelra,  obit.,  x\i,  686. 

Taulbee,  W.  P.,  obit.,  xv,  «68. 

Taunt,  Emory  H.,  obit.,  xvi,  667. 

Tavernier,  Jules,  sketcn,  xiv,  649. 

Tawhiao,  obit.,  xix^  622. 

Tax,  direct,  refunding  ofj  xiv,  208. 

Taxes,  Muhlenberg,  xviii,  425. 

Tav  Bridge,  the,  x,  828. 

Tayler,  Robert  W.,  obit.,  iii,  646. 

Taylor,  Alfred,  obit.,  xvi,  668. 

Tav  lor,  Alva  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 

Taylor,  Arthur  F.,  obit.,  viii,  596. 

Taylor,  Bavard,  sketch,  iii,  778. 

Taylor,  B.  F..  obit.,  xii,  766. 

Taylor,  David,  obit.,  xvi,  658. 

Taylor,  Fredenck,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 

Taylor,  Gen.  Sir  Henry,  i,  648. 

Taylor,  Sir  Henry,  author,  xi,  727. 

Taylor,  Isaac,  ix,  28. 

Taylor,  Isaac  £.,  sketch,  xiv^  649. 

Taylor,  James  W.,  obit.,  xviii,  672. 

Taylor,  John  O.,  obit.,  xv,  668. 

Taylor,  Julius  S..  obit.,  xvi,  668. 

Taylor,  L.  M.,  obit.,  xvii,  677. 

Taylor,  Nelson,  obit.,  xix.  602. 

Taylor,  Richard,  sketch,  iv,  825. 

Taylor,  S.,  experiments  oy,  iii,  727. 

Tavlor,  Tom.  obit.,  v,  603. 

Taylor,  W,  B.,  theory  of,  viii,  24. 

Taylor,  William,  obit.,  xi,  704. 

Taylor,  W.  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 

Tcherkasky,  Prince,  obit.,  iii,  662. 

Tchemajeff,  Gen.,  X,  6. 

Tc'heraiche^ki,  N.  G.,  xiv,  670. 

Teachers*  As.sociation,  xiii,  760. 

Teall,  F.  A.,  obit,  xix,  602. 

Tebbuttj  J.,  discovery  by,  vi,  38. 

Teccaini,  F.,  observations  by,  xi, 
49,  646. 

Tecchio,  Scba.<tiano,  obit.,  xi,  727. 

Tees  River,  breakwater  on,  iii,  287. 

Teheran,  gate  of,  ii,  688. 

Tehuantepec  ship  railroad,  ix,  812 ; 
X,  591 ;  xii,  280,  502 ;  xiii,  579. 

Teimcnc  tribe,  tlie,  x,  8. 

Teisserenc  de  Bort,  ii,  820. 

Tekke  Turkomans,  the,  x,  7. 

Te  Kooti,  obit.,  xviii,  587. 

Telegraph  companies,  xi,  636;  con- 
test between,  v,  417;  suits 
against,  viii,  576;  confidential 
nature  of  messages,  iv,  588 ;  tar- 
iff adopted,  x,  420. 

Telegraphs,  .«4UDterranean,  ii,  278  ; 
iv,  847 ;  v,  252 ;  ocean,  iv,  346  ; 
V,  242,  261,  252;  si^nnl-service, 
iv,  816. 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones,  statis- 
tics of,  i,  240 ;  vii,  119,  785. 

Telegraphy,  impi*ovcments  in,  i, 
515,  520 ;  vi,  265,  256 ;  synchn)- 
nous,  ix,  309. 

Teleki,  Count,  obit.,  i,  648. 

Tel-cl-Mashkutah,  x,  35. 


Tol-el-Ychoodieh,  xii,  18. 

Telepathy,  xviii,  708. 

Teleph<me,  the,  i,  740;  ii,  7o6: 
statistics,  viij  785;  ix,  307;  xi. 
811 ;  mechanical,  xi,  811 ;  litiga- 
tion, xii,  649. 

Telescopes^  xii,  187 ;  xvi.  65 ;  Lick. 
X,  64 ;  Yerkes,  xviii,  47. 

Tell  Defenneh,  xi,  28. 

Teller,  Henry  M.,  portrait,  vii,  811. 

Tellkampf,  J.  L.,  sketch,  i,  741. 

Tellurium,  new  oxide  of,  viii.  Ill : 
in  copper,  ix.  477. 

Telpherage,  viii,  679. 

T^merairCj  illustration,  vii,  569. 

Tempel,  discoveries,  ii,  46 ;  iv,  61  ; 
oomet,  X,  60;  obit,  idv,  671. 

Temperance.  See  Prohibition,  viii. 
661,  and  for  conventions  and 
State  acts,  see  articles  on  the 
States. 

Temperance  map,  xvi,  815. 

TeiTipcrance  Society,  Churcli  of 
England,  xiii,  14. 

Temperature,  sense  of,  x,  689  ;  de- 
termination of  rate,  xi.  640  ;  con- 
ditions that  affect,  xii,  488 ;  ob- 
servations, in  Russia,  488 ;  of 
the  ocean.  489  ;  at  Bostop,  Eng- 
land, and  Mount  WashinKton, 
489;  effect  of,  on  the  blood, 
673:  xui,  581  :  xiv,  646. 

Temple,  Sir  Kichard,  ix.  46. 

Temple.  W.  G.,  obit  and  port. 
xix,  602. 

Temporal  Power,  the,  Spanish 
Cortes  on,  ii,  699.    See  Papac}. 

Tenant*,  compensation  for  im- 
provements by,  viii,  410. 

Ten  Broeck,  R.,  obit,  xvii,  577. 

Tenduf,  vi,  827. 

Tengkoe  Arab,  v,  665. 

Tennessee^  in  each  volume ;  vic\vt>. 
i,  744 ;  li,  711 3  commission  of 
agriculture,  statistics,  and  mint'v. 
i,^  741 ;  State  debt,  i,  742 ;  ii, 
708,  710  ;  iii,  780  ;  iv,  827  ;  vi, 
830,  881 ;  vm,  767  ;  bill  to  abol- 
ish fees,  iv,  826 ;  repudiation  of 
railroad  bonds,  827 ;  repeal  of  the 
Memphis  charter  and  others,  829 : 
yellow  fever,  829 ;  education,  pe- 
nal institutions,  681,  682;  lu- 
orease  of  represeatatives,  vi, 
881  ;  mineral  wealth,  vii,  7i*9 : 
manufactures,  790;  ochre  de- 
posits discovered,  ix,  767 ;  tim- 
ber, 757;  peanuts,  x,  748;  xii. 
758 ;  population,  xv,  795,  and 
xvi,  818 ;  convict  mining  troubles 
in,  xvi,  821,  and  xvii^  725. 

Tennyson,  xVlfred,  Lord,  sketch 
and  port.,  xvii,  727. 

Tenney,  Sanb*)rn,  obit,  ii,  589. 

Tenney,  S.  M.  B.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Tenney,  W.  J.,  sketch,  viii,  76>. 

Tenno  (Mikado),  the,  ix,  416. 

Tenom,  rajah  of,  ix,  558. 

Tenure-of-OfRce  Act,  x,  482. 

Te  Rama  Rao,  volcano^  ix,  275, 276. 

Tergukassoff,  sketch,  li,  712. 

Terhune,  John,  obit.,  xi,  704, 

Terra-cotta,  ix,  246. 

Terra  del  Fuego,  x,  41 ;  xii,  315 ; 
the  people,  x,  41,  42. 

Terrapin-Culture,  x,  748. 

Terreros,  Gen.,  x,  142. 

Terriersj  ix,  260,  261. 

Terri tones.  United  States,  survey 
of,  i,  888 ;  iii,  836 ;  admitssion  of, 
ix,  213. 
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Terry,  A.  H.,  i,  43;  x,  429;  obit., 
XV,  796. 

TeiTy,  David  8.,  obit.,  xiv,  649. 

Torrv,  William,  obit.,  xiii,  655. 

Terziani.  £ugenio,  obit.,  xiv,  671. 

Teschenberg,  E.,  obit.,  xi,  727. 

Test-oath,  repeal,  ix,  208. 

Tctnuld,  ift.,  xii,  818. 

Teulfcl,  W.  G.,  obit.,  iii,  662. 

Teiisch,  Dr.,  xi,  882. 

Tewflk  Bey,  deatii  of,  viii,  802. 

Tewflk  I,  X.  805,  807.  See  Mo- 
hammed Tewflk. 

TeNvftk,  Pasha,  port,  xvii,  246. 

Tewflk,  Pasha,  obit.,  xviij  604. 

Tewksbury  almshouse,  viii,  617. 

Te  VVhiti,  vii,  46. 

Texarkana,  xvi,  172. 

Texas*,  in  every  volume ;  view  in, 
xi,  814;  new  constitution,  i,  745. 
747 ;  land-oflSce,  747 ;  natural 
advantajies  of  the  State,  714; 
cotton-crop,  cattle-trade,  786 ; 
constitutional  amendments,  iv, 
829;  vi,  886;  xii,  760;  land- 
frauds,  iv,  831 ;  fu^^tive  crimi- 
nals, 881,  882  ;  school-lands^  v, 
686 ;  cost  of  frontier  battalion, 
vi.  884 ;  State  capitol  burned, 
887;  new  capitol,  vii,  794;  xi, 
816 ;  the  governor's  course  as  to 
convicts,  etc.,  vii,  796 ;  resources, 
soil,  and  climate,  795 ;  drought, 
xi,  816  ;  Greer  county,  xii,  760 ; 
population,  XV,  798;  public  lands, 
xvj  800;  drouth  in,  xvii,  789; 
irrigation,  xix,  741. 

Texas  Indencnity  stock,  vii,  899. 

Textile,  a  new,  xii,  140 ;  xiii,  268. 

Textile  manufactures,  vi,  548. 

Thacher,  Gcorce  H.,  obit,  xii,  616. 

Thnokray,  G.  £.,  experiments,  xi, 
584. 

Thalberg,  xi,  48. 

Thalline,  x,  300. 

Thallophytes,  ix,  93. 

Thamnoi,  battle  at,  x,  81. 

Thanksgiving,  Japanese,  xi,  469. 

Thasos,  ruins  at,  xii,  22. 

Thatcher,  J.  K.,  obit.,  xvi,  668. 

Thatcher,  T.  A.,  obit.,  xi,  704. 

Thaumegas,  ruins  of,  xiv,  28. 

Thaxter,  Benjamin,  obit.,  xi,  704. 

Tiiaxtcr,  Ceba,  sketch  and  port., 
xix,  748. 

Thaxter,  Edward  R.,  obit.,  vi,  689. 

Thayer,  Nathaniel,  obit.,  viii,  696. 

Thayer,  Thomas  B.,  obit.,  xi,  704. 

ThebHud,  Dr.  J.  8.,  obit.,  1,  626. 

Thebaw^  King,  iv,  100;  attempt  to 
assassinate,  v,  69 ;  position  of, 
vii,  416;  x,  113,  114, 116;  xii,  81. 

ThcVies,  royal  mummies  at,  vii, 
261. 

Thein,  detection  of,  ii,  95. 

Theibtic  Church,  ix,  759. 

Thekut,  X,  86. 

Themistocles,  wall  of,  x,  86. 

Theological  Schools,  viii,  760. 

Theosophy,  xviii,  716. 

Theresa,  Empress,  obit.,  xiv,  671. 

Thdr^,  Sister,  obit.^  xvi,  687. 

Thermo-Chemistry,  iii,  90. 

Thessaly,  brigandage  in,  v,  690. 

Thetis,  the,  ix,  29  d  sea. 

Thibaudin.  M.,  viii,  8o7,  866,  867. 

Thibaut,  M.,  x,  155. 

Thibet,  explorations  in,  1,  829 ;  iii, 
869  ;  iv,  899  ;  v,  289  ;  ix,  848  ; 
X.  895.  896,  897 ;  xi,  877  ;  caUKC 
of  difiicult  access,  iv,  400 ;  pro- 


ductions,   400,    401  ;    proposed, 
mission  to,  xi,  439. 

Thieblin,  JN.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  656. 

Thierry,  fidouard,  obit.^  xix,  628. 

Thiers,  L.  A.,  sketch,  h,  716  ;  ad- 
dress of,  to  electors.  815. 

Thionville,  defense  or,  x,  480. 

Thiopheu,  ix^  122. 

Thistle,  Russian,  xix,  555. 

Thollon,  observations,  viii.  20,  25. 

Tholuck,  F.  A.  G.^obit,  ii,  612. 

Thomas,  A.  G.,  obit.,  xvii,  604. 

Thomas,  B.  F.,  obit.,  iii,  646. 

Thomas,  Edward,  obit,  xi,  727. 

Thomas,  Gen.  George  U.,  x,  428. 

Thomas,  Francis,  obit,  i,625. 

Thomas,  P.  F.,  obit.j  xv,  668. 

Thomas,  Sidney  G.,  invention  by, 
V,  208  ;  obit,  x,  670. 

Thompson,  C.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  655. 

Thompson,  Charles  P.,  (»bit.,  xix, 
602. 

Thompson  and  Houston,  invention 
by,  iii,  279  :  vii,  266. 

Thompson,  Elizabeth,  ix,  44. 

Thompson,  George,  obit.,  iii,  662. 

Thompson,  J.,  obit,  xv,  668. 

Thompson,  Jacob  B.j  x,  169. 

Thompson,  John,  obit.,  xvi,  668. 

Thompson,  J.  P.,  obit,  iv,  696. 

Thompson,  Joseph  Peter,  obit, 
xix,  602. 

Thompson,  L.,  discovery,  iii.  84. 

Thompson,  Launt,  x,  362 ;  xh,  280 ; 
obit.,  xix,  608. 

Thompson,  Robert  L.,  observations 
by,  xi,  586. 

Thompson,  R.  W.,  sketch,  ii,  716. 

Thompson,  S.  P.,  theory  of  elec- 
tricity, vi,  240. 

Thompson,  Sir  J.  8.  D.,  obit,  xix, 
628. 

Thompson,  W.  M.,  obit.,  xix,  608. 

Thompson.  W.  T.,  obit,  vii,  848. 

Thoms,  William  J.,  obit.,  x,  670. 

Thomsen,  J.,  experiments,  li,  499. 

Thomson,  Sir  C.  Wyville,  expedi- 
tion of,  vii,  831 ;  obit.,  647. 

Thomson,  Elihu,  xii,  486. 

Thomson,  Joseph,  explorations  by, 
iv,  402;  V,  296;  viii,  886;  ix, 
347,645;  x,  893,  895. 

Thomson,  J.  J.,  xii,  100. 

Thomson,  K.  T..  xii,  108. 

Thomson,  W.,  obit,  xv,  690. 

Thomson,  W.,  inventions,  ii,  498 ; 
iii,  861 ;  iv,  419 ;  vi,  239, 268,  255 ; 
vii.  228,  269 ;  viii,  116 ;  ix,  46-. 

Thonngton,  James,  obit,  xii,  616. 

Thorium,  x,  158.  ' 

Thornburph,  J.  M.,  obit,  xv,  668. 

Thome,  Charles  R.,  obit  j  viii,  696. 

Thome,  C.  Robert,  obit.,  xviii, 
678. 

Thome,  Jolin  S.,  obit,  v,  696. 

Thornton,  Sir  Edward,  x,  4, 11. 

Thornton,  H.  R.,  obit.,  xviii,  678. 

Thornton,  John  W.,  obit.,  iii,  646. 

Thorpe,  Prof.,  xii,  110,  111. 

Thorpe,  T.  B.,  sketch,  iii,  788. 

Thorwoldsen  museum,  i,  228. 

Thoulet,  M.  J.,  xii,  816. 

Thousand  Island.s,  the,  vi.  888. 

Thrasher,  John  S.,  obit,  iv,  696. 

Thriit  Congress,  iii,  814. 

Throckmorton,  J.  W.,  obit,  xix, 
603. 

Throop,  M.  H.,  obit,  xvii,  677. 

Thuku-t  (Pithom),  x,  86. 
Thuonc:,  obit.,  xi,  728. 
Thursday  Island,  fortified,  x,  61. 


Thurston,  F.  T.,  discoveries,  vi, 
642 ;  ix,  46,  477,  478,  737. 

Thurston,  J.  B.,  x,  420. 

Thuen-Quan  Fort,  besieged,  x,  26. 

Thunder-storms,  xiii,  584. 

Thuyet,  x,  80,  81. 

Thury,  M.,  ix,  519. 

Thwing,  E.  P.,  obit,  xviii.  578. 

Thymol  as  an  anti-ferment,  i,  96. 

Thyroidectomy,  ix,  748. 

Thyroid  gland,  |;he,  x,  695. 

Tiberias,  city  of,  xii,  25. 

Ticino,  revolution  in,  xv,  798 ;  re- 
volt in,  xvi,  818. 

Tide-indicator,  xviii,  286. 

Tidemand,  Adolf,  sketch,  i,  747. 

Tidy,  M.,  on  water  analysis,  iii,  91. 

Tientsin,  treaties  of,  x,  28,  29. 

Tierra  de  la  Guerra,  v,  298. 

Tiff;  iv,  639,  640. 

Tiffin,  Ohio,  xvi,  172. 

Tigre,  war  in,  xviii,  1. 

Tilbury  docks,  x,  383. 

Tilden,  Mosos  Y.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Tilden,  Prof.,  his  address,  xiii,  46. 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, i,  748 ;  his  nomination,  786 ; 
letters  from,  iii^  717 ;  v,  697 ;  obit 
and  portrait,  xi,  816. 

Tilden,  W.  A.,  xi,  137 ;  xii,  102. 

Tiles,  ix,  248. 

Tileston,  William  M.,  obit.,  v,  696. 

Tilghman,  R.  C,  obit,  iv,  697. 

Tillamook  Light-house,  vii,  283; 
illustration,  xix,  636. 

Tilton,  John  K.,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 

Tilton,  John  Rollin,  xi,  847. 

Timbuctoo,  vi,  828. 

Time,  standard,  colored  map,  viii, 
761;  signals,  ix,  48;  universal, 
64 ;  reckoning,  xi,  69. 

Timlow,  G.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 

Timoflski,  i,  823. 

Timor  Island,  revolt  in,  xii^  684. 

Tin,  alloys  or,  iv,  4 ;  deterioration 
of,  vii,  688 ;  viii,  116 ;  in  Dakota, 
623 ;  market^  ix,  480 ;  xiii,  626 ; 
xvi,  610;  xviii,  488;  discoveries 
of,  XV ,  801 .    See  Metal  luTgy . 

Tindall,  Admiral,  obit,  i,  648. 

Tinedek,  xi,  116. 

Tin-plate  Industry,  xviii,  717. 

Tintmnabulumj  xiii,  24. 

Tintometer,  xvi,  710. 

Tippoo  Tip,  X,  795;  xii,  261. 

Tirard  cabinet,  the,  xii,  297. 

Tirard  ministry,  fall  of,  xiii,  846; 
xiv,  834. 

Tirard,  Pierre  E.,  sketch,  iv,  886 : 
viii,  857,  867  ;  obit.,  xviii,  687. 

Tirhakah,  King,  ix,  20. 

Tiryns,  ix,  28 ;  x,  87 ;  xi,  83. 

Tisdell,  N.  P.,  report,  x^  192, 198. 

Tissei-and,  observations,  iii,  36. 

Tissot,  Charles  J.,  obit,  ix,  628. 

Tissues,  examining,  ix,  124. 

IHsza,  Koloman,  ix.  70 ;  xii.  61. 

Tithe  agitation,  xih,  892;  xiv,  891. 

Tithes,  in  Quebec^  viii,  674. 

Titian,  sale  of  a  picture  by,  x,  86. 

Titiens,  Theresa,  obit.,  ii,  612. 

Toadstools  and  Mushrooms,  xi,  690. 

Tobacco,  commerce  in,  iv,  170 ;  cul- 
tivation of  seed,  v,  197 ;  inspec- 
tion, vii,  463 ;  monopoly  in  Ger- 
many, 356 ;  injured  by  manuroH, 
X,  274 ;  statistics,  xvii,  764. 

Tobias,  Laging,  x,  626. 

Tobler,  Titus,  obit,  ii,  612. 

Tobogganing,  ix,  759. 
Tocqueville,'  Count  de,  obit.,  i,  644. 
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Todd,  Lemuel,  obit.,  xvi.  658, 

Todleben,  E.  F.  I.,  sketch,  ii,  716 ; 
obit,  and  portrait,  ix,  761. 

TofiTgle-presSt  illustration,  xi,  785. 

Toffno  negroes,  ix,  865. 

Tokar,  battle,  ix,  292 ;  xvi,  273. 

Tokio,  Univoreitj  of,  vi,  453. 

Toll,  Baron  E.  vou,  xii,  816. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  growth  of,  xi,  187 ; 
water,  xix,  779. 

Tollemachc,  Baron,  obit.,  xv,  691. 

Tolles,  ix,  508,  509,  512,  514. 

Toloachi  plant,  the,  viii,  588. 

Tolstoi,  Alexis,  i,  475. 

Tolstoi,  Demetrius,  v,  846;  xiv,  671. 

Tolstoi,  Count  Lyof,  i,  475 ;  x,  546 ; 
xi,  442 ;  vii,  786 ;  ix,  709. 

Tombs,  in  Spain,  xii,  28. 

Tommasi,  experiments^  iv,  444. 

Tommasi,  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 

Tom  Thumb,  obit.,  viii,  596. 

Tonic  Sol-fa,  ix,  546. 

Tong  King  Sing,  obit.,  xvii,  604. 

Tonga  Islands,  tne,  ix,  866 ;  church 
trouble  in,  x,  588 ;  monument  in, 
xiv,  29. 

Tonite,  x,  848. 

Tonqum,  war  in,  viii,  370 ;  article, 
map,  viii,  763;  ix,  187-143,  338, 
840 ;  X,  24  «f  seq. ;  cost  of  the 
campaign  to  France,  27, 28 ;  mas- 
sacre of  Christians  in,  31 ;  x,  170 
€t  s€q.\  unpopular,  875;  **the 
sinister  man  of,"  880. 

Toomath,  John,  obit.,  i,  625. 

Toombs,  Kobcrt,  obit.,  x^  749. 

Tooth,  Arthur,  case  or,  ii,  19. 

Tooting  case,  the,  xiii,  187. 

Topanovich,  Col.,  x,  729. 

Topeka,  Kansas,  growth  of,  xi, 
187  ;  Capitol  at,  ii,  416. 

Topnaars,  the,  x,  138. 

Torlonia,  Alessandro,  obit.,  xi,  728. 

Tornadoes,  prediction  of,  x,  681. 

Toronto,  Canada^  growth  of,  xii, 
180;  views  iu,  li,  255;  xii,  181. 

Torpedo  boats,  xiii,  798 ;  xvi,  558. 

Torpedoes,  ii,  717;  xiii,  796;  xiv, 
812;  xvi,  552;  xviii,  720;  netn, 
xvi,  658. 

Torrcns,  K.,  land-transfer,  x,  674. 

Torrens,  W.  MoC,  obit.,  xix,  623. 

Torsey,  H.  P.,  obit.,  xvii,  577. 

Toituga,  island  of,  xii,  857. 

Total  depravity,  x,  708. 

Totton,  C.  L.,*inventioa,  ii,  626. 

Totten,  George  M.j  obit.j  ix,  618. 

Tourgoe,  Eben^  obit,,  xvi^  668. 

Tousey,  Sinclair^  obit.,  xii,  616. 

Tower,  Minn.,  xiii,  172. 

Tower  of  London,  ii,  864 ;  explo- 
sion ut,  ix,  878 ;  X,  454. 

Towle,  Goorsre  M.,  obit.,  xviii,  573. 

Townsend,  Charles,  v,  608. 

Townsend.  E.  D.,  obit.,  xviii,  578. 

Townsbend,  R.  W..  xiv,  650. 

Tracy,  B.  F.,  sketch,  xiv.  808. 

Tracy,  John  M.,  obit.,  xviii,  573. 

Tracy,  Phineas  L.,  obit.,  i,  625. 

Trade  commission,  S.  A.,  x,  1G6. 

Trade-dollars,  x,  246, 282 ;  redemp- 
tion of,  xii,  201. 

Trade-marks,  decision  on,  iii,  831 ; 
X,  682;  laws,  xii,  204. 

Trade  Union  Congress,  xi,  859; 
xix,  387. 

Trafalgar  Square,  ii,  861. 

Tramps,  iv,  307,  516,  663,  675,  686, 
715,  848 ;  vi,  6. 

Tran8-(.'a8pian  lands,  xii,  307  ;  rail- 
road, X,  16  ;  xiii,  809  ;  xiv,  5, 


Transfusion,  ix,  748. 

Transits  of  planets.  See  Astro- 
nomical Proj^ress. 

Trans-MissisHippi  Congress,  xviii, 
748;  xix,  495. 

Transportation,  bill  for  commis- 
sion, V,  188  ^  on  the  Mississipf^i, 
483 ;  statistics,  xvi,  847 ;  xvii, 
768. 

Transvaal  Republic,  war  in,  i,  748 ; 
armexation  to  the  British  Em- 
pire, ii,  7,  721 ;  dissatisfaction 
m,  iv,  128  ;  revolt  in,  v,  81,  88 ; 
independence,  vi,  4;  outbreak, 
86  ;  settlement,  88, 859  ;  troubles 
in,  viii,  92  ;  ix,  115. 

Trapani,  obit.j  xvii,  604. 

Trappers,  Indian,  xviii,  110. 

Tra.sk,  E.,  obit.,  xv,  669. 

Traube,  Ludwig,  obit.,  i,  644. 

Traube,  M.,  theory  of,  viii,  120; 
researches  by,  xii,  108. 

Traumatioene,  ix,  278. 

Travoncore,  Rajaii  of,  v,  886. 

Travera,  W.  P.,  obit.,  xii,  616. 

Traversi.  Dr. ,  travels  of,  xii,  304. 

Treadwell,  John  P.,  obit.,  i,  625. 

Treason-trials  at  Leipsic,  xi,  826. 

Treasure  of  Dashur,  xix,  21. 

Treasury  surplus,  xi,  263. 

Treat,  0.  H.,  nominated,  xiii,  264. 

Treat,  Selah  B.,  obit.,  ii,  589. 

Treatj  Samuel  H.^  obit.,  xii,  617. 

Treaties.  See  articles  on  the  coun- 
tries making  them. 

Treaty,  riifht  to  make,  viii,  896. 

Trebelli,  Zella,  obit.,  xvii,  604. 

Tree-planting,  xii,  765. 

Treffellas,  W.  H.,  obit.,  xix,  628. 

Trelawney,  E.  J.,  skotchj  vi,  888. 

Tremain,  Lyman,  obit.,  iii,  646. 

Trench,  R.  C,  obit.,  xi,  820. 

Trenchard,  S.  D.,  obit.,  viii,  596. 

Trcnholm,  George  A.,  obit.,  i,  626. 

Trenton,  ^owth  of,  xii,  182;  il- 
lustration, ii,  552 ;  monument  at, 
xviii,  516;  water,  xix,  779. 

Tropica,  observations,  vii^  87. 

Tresca,  experiments  by,  vi,  255. 

Tresdi,  J.  F.  J.,  obit.,  xv,  669. 

Trescott,  T.  C,  xii.  107. 

Trespass  suits,  in  Illinois,  v^  881. 

Trovelyan,  Charles,  obit.,  xi.  728. 

Trevelyan,  C.  E. .  ix,  690 ;  xi,  399. 

Tr^veneuc,  H.,  obit.,  xviii,  587. 

Travlsanato,  Cardinal,  obit.,  ii,  618. 

Trichinosis.    See  Pork,  \'iii,  648. 

Tricoupis,  return  of,  xviii,  869. 

Tricycles,  ix,  85. 

Tridtema  squamosa,  the,  x,  86. 

Trieste,  Ave  hundredth  anniversary 
of  union  with  Austria,  vii,  54 ; 
harbor -works  of,  viii,  806. 

Trikoupis,  xi,  411. 

Trimble,  Isaac  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  655. 

Trimble,  J.  McI).,  obit.,  xvi,  659. 

Trinidad,  ix,  802 ;  fire  in,  802 ;  os- 
phaltum  in,  803;  xii,  801;  xiii, 
839;  xiv,  403;  xvi,  864;  xvii, 
793. 

Trinity  church,  Boston^  xviii,  112. 

Triple  Alliance,  the,  viii,  452;  xii, 
328,  899 ;  xiii,  69. 

Tripp,  Alonzo,  obit.^  xvi,  659. 

Tristan  d^Acunha,  island  of,  xii, 
316. 

Trn,  flghtinfj  at,  Xj  728. 

Troad,  researches  in  the,  ix,  25. 

Trojrlodytes,  caves  of,  xiii,  33. 

Trolle,  ftenrik  Af,  obit.^  xi,  728. 

TroUope,  A.,  sketch,  vii,  798. 


Trollopo,  T.  A.,  obit.,  xvii,  604. 

Troltsch,  A.,  obit,  xv,  691. 

Tromholt,  S.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
80,  888. 

TroinmeL  experiments  by,  iii,  91. 

Trotter,  T.  £.,  obit.,  xvii,  578. 

Trout,  new  species  of,  xiVj  792. 

Troutowsky,  C,  obit.,  xviii,  587. 

Trouvelot^  observations  by,  i,  46; 
iii,  87 ;  ix,  51. 

Trow,  John  F.,  obit.,  xi,  704. 

Trowbridge,  W.  P.,  obit  and  port, 
xvii,  578. 

Troy,  site  of  ancient,  ix,  24. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  xi,  188;  water,  xix, 779. 

Troyon,  Constant^  xi,  846. 

Triyillo,  Gen.  Julian,  iii,  108. 

Trumbull,  H.  C,  explorations,  ix, 
27. 

Trumbull,  John,  x,  677. 

Trumbull,  M.  M.,  obit,  xix,  608. 

Trumpeter,  the,  x,  618. 

Truss  bridge,  i,  414. 

Trust,  xiv,  798. 

Trust  companies,  x,  298. 

Truxtun,  W.  T.,  obit,  xii,  617. 

Tryon,  D.  W.,  xi,  846;  xn,  278. 

Tryon,  G.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  655. 

Trypsin,  x,  801. 

T^aribrod,  fljfht  at,  x,  731. 

Tschabuschnigg,  A.,  obit.,  ii^  618. 

Tschaikowsky,  P.,  obit.,  xviii,  587. 

Tseng,  Marquis,  x,  27,  28;  obit, 
XV,  691. 

Tso-Tsung-t'anir,  v,  105 ;  obit,  x, 
670. 

Tsuchiakabe,  xi,  292. 

Tubercle  bacillus,  viii,  770. 

Tuberculosis,  vii,  798;  ix,  663; 
Koch's  remedy  for,  xv.  802. 

Tucker,  Henry  fi.,  sketch.,  xiv, 650. 

Tucker,  N.  B.,  obit,  xv,  669. 

Tuckcrman,  Edward,  obit,  xi.  705. 

Tuckorman,  S.  P.,  obit,  xv,  669. 

Tucson,  Anzona.  xii,  182. 

Tu  Duo,  obit.,  viii,  606 ;  x,  80, 32. 

Tufts,  Charles,  obit,  i,  625. 

Tutls,  Gardiner,  obit,  xvi,  659. 

Tuigg^  John,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 

Toiienes  ana  Louvre,  ii,  310. 

Tuliine,  Paul,  obit.,  xu,  617 ;  his 
donations,  vii,  484. 

Tulipinc,  x,  802. 

Tulloch,  John,  obit,  xi,  705. 

Tullooh,  Principal,  quoted,  .^iii,  7. 

Tun,  Prince,  sketch,  xiv,  672. 

Tundra,  vii,  888. 

Tungurahua,  eruption  of,  xi,  306. 

TuneruB.  the,  vii,  833. 

Tunis,  1,  9;  French  intervention 
in,  vi,  309,  811,  449,  840;  Italian 
excitement  over,  vi.  448;  vii, 
487;  treaty,  822;  viii,  858;  ix, 
338,  840;  x,  881 ;  xii,  298;  xiii, 
863;  xiv,  848;  xvi,  314;  xviii, 
829. 

Tunkers,  xiii,  77;  xiv,  69;  xix, 
84.  See  article  Baptists,  in  each 
volume  except  xv,  xvi,  xviL 

Tunnel  drainage,  xiv^  668. 

Tunnels,  1,  256';  ventilation  of,  vi, 
248 ;  spiral,  ibid. ;  restoration  ( i' 
an  old  Roman,  249 ;  the  Hudson 
River,  ii,  278 ;  iU,  291 ;  disaster 
at,  v,  680;  vii.  281;  Baltimore, 
ii,  278 ;  cost  ol  Hooeac,  vi,  687 ; 
Severn,  ii,  278;  vi,  249;  vii, 
282;  British  Channel,  iv,  840; 
vi,  243,  248;  panic  conoeraio^, 
vii,  284 ;  viii.  806 ;  Mereey,  viii, 
31 ;  X,  831 ;  illustrotiocs,  xi,8l6. 
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317;  in  Saxony,  ii,  278;  St. 
Gotliartl,  iii,  280;  iv,  840;  v, 
246;  vi,  248,  819;  vii,  11,  280; 
Mont  Ccnis,  v,  247 ;  Arlberg,  vi, 
248,  244,  247 ;  vii,  281 ;  viu,  310 ; 
X,  381 ;  proposed  Simplon,  vii, 
11 ;  througD  the  Pyrenees,  vi, 
243 ;  through  Popocatepetl,  viii, 
537 ;  illustration  of  the,  at  Hal- 
lett's  Point,  i,  880;  xi,  816; 
Severn  Railway,  317 ;  Bi^  Bend, 
818 ;  at  Stockholm,  illustration, 
819;  submarine,  319 ;  ofGaleriu, 
752;  xviii,  279. 

Tupman,  6.  L.,  observations  by, 
iii,  86 ;  iv.  58. 

Tupper,  H.  M.,  obit.,  xviii,  573. 

Tupper,  Martin  F.,  obit.,  xiv,  672. 

Turco-Greek  commission,  the,  iv, 
459. 

Turf,  ten  years'  record,  xii,  767. 

Turuenieff,  I.,  sketch,  viii,  771. 

Turkey,  the,  x.  390. 

Turkey,  in  each  volume ;  map.<i.  i, 
750.  756:  religions  and  nation- 
alities or,  1,  758;  the  Andrassy 
note,  754 ;  relief  of  Nicsic — vic- 
tory by  Raouf  Pasha,  756; 
Mukhtar  Pasha  takes  command, 
756;  reforms  promised,  756; 
the  Bosnian  commission,  756; 
Hcrzegovinian  insurgents  reject 
the  provisions  of  the  Andrassy 
note,  767;  demands  of  insur- 
t/ents,  758;  military  encounters, 
758 ;  expedition  of  Liubibratics, 
758 ;  attacks  of  Mukhtar  Pasha, 

758,  759;  ma.ssacre  at  Salonica, 

759,  760;  conference  at  Ber- 
lin, 760;  dethronement  of 
Abdul- Aziz,  760;  Murad  V  be- 
comes Sultan,  760;  death  of  Ab- 
dul, 760,  761;  Ristich-Gruitch 
ministry,  761 ;  declaration  of 
war,  762;  Servians  storm  Bie- 
lina,  768;  army  of  the  Ibar 
under  Gen.  Zach,  764;  Mon- 
tone^ns  take  Stolatz,  764; 
Servians  beaten  at  Mraroor, 
765 :  Turks  take  Saitchar,  765 ; 
battles  of  Alexinatz  and  Plana, 
765,  766  J  defeat  of  Turks,  767; 
Roumanian  demands,  767 ;  the 
convention  of  Ghent  agreed  to. 
767,  768;  Murad  V  insane  and 
removed,  768;  Abdul  Hamid, 
Sultan,  768;  armistice,  769 ;  plot 
aiTainst  the  Sultan,  770 ;  capture 
of  Alexinatz,  Russian  interfer- 
ence, truce,  771 ;  Midhat  Pasha, 
Vizier,  778;  new  constitution, 
778,  774 ;  the  three  sultans,  774. 
For  an  account  of  the  war  with 
Russia,  see  the  article  Turkey 
in  vols,  ii  and  iii.  Albanian  de- 
mands, V,  687  ;  scheme  of  gov- 
ernnidnt  for  Asia  Minor,  689; 
famines,  689.  690 ;  murders,  690 ; 
complication  of  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, vi,  839;  Russian  interfer- 
ence, vi,  842;  Albanian  league, 
842;  financial  schemes  of  the 
Sultan,  vii,  802,  808 ;  Said  Pa- 
sha's proposed  reforms,  803 ;  dis- 
content and  sedition,  804;  the 
Armenian  question,  viii.  778  ;  ac- 
tion in  reference  to  Bulgaria,  x, 
110;  Cretan  troubles,  774;  x, 
752;  xii,  778;  religious  diiUcul- 
ties^  ix,  764 ;  disturbances  in  Al- 
bania, X,  752;    agreement  with 


England  on  the  Egyptian  ques- 
tion, 766  J  treaty  wiili  the  United 
States,  XI,  822  J  the  oecumenical 
patriarchate,  xii,  773^  774 ;  fam- 
ine in  Asia  Minor,  xii,  774 ;  Ar- 
menian troubles,  xix,  745. 

Turkish  bath,  ii,  726. 

Turkistan,  i,  775 ;  ix,  712;  an- 
nexed by  Russia,  x,  2 ;  statistics 
of,  721 ;  revolution  in,  xiv,  5. 

Turkomania,  x,  4 ;  xii,  308. 

Tuikomans,  robberies  bj^,  i,  7; 
Persian  expedition  against,  44; 
irruption  or,  661 ;  war  with  Rus- 
sians, iv,  776 ;  successes  of,  776 ; 
turning  of  the  Attrek,  776 ;  char- 
acter of,  vi,  738 ;  vii,  681 ;  ix,  4 ; 
X   ^ 

TumbuU,  Robert,  sketch,  ii,  745. 

Turner,  C.  Y.,  pnzc,  x,  861. 

Turner,  John,  obit.,  ii,  589. 

Turner,  J.,  observations,  xi,  534. 

Turner,  J.  E.,  obit.,  xiv,  650. 

Turner,  Joseph  M.  W.,  xi,  344 ; 
sale  of  a  picture  by,  x,  866. 

Turner,  VT.  G.,  statue  by,  x,  367. 

Turney,  Jacob,  obit.,  xvi,  659. 

Tui*pentine  manufacture,  iv,  428. 

Turpin,  Eugdne,  x,  153 :  x,  846. 

Tuson.  R.  v.,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 

Tuthill,  Joseph  H.,  obit.,  ii,  689. 

Tuttlc,  Herbert,  obit.,  xL\,  603. 

Tuttle,  J.  M.,  obit.,  xvii,  679. 

Tuttle*s  Comet,  x,  61. 

Tweed,  William  M.,  sketch,  iii, 
798 :  his  trial,  ix,  627. 

Tweedy,  John,  obit.,  xvi.  659. 

Twesten,  A.  D.  C,  sketch,  i,  776. 

Twiggle,  James  W.,  obit.,  iii,  646. 

Twin  screw,  xui,  808. 

Twias,  Sir  Travers,  x,  191. 

Two  Harbors,  xiii,  178. 

Tycho,  in  the  moon,  xi,  686. 

Tycoon,  the  hist,  ix,  419. 

Tyers,  J.  R.,  invention  by,ix,  736. 

Tyler,  Dr.  John  E.,  obit.,  iii,  647.  . 

Tyler,  Gen.  John  S.,  obit.,  i,  625. 

Tyler,  Julia  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 

Tyler,  Morris,  obit.,  i,  626. 

Tyler,  Samuel,  sketch,  iii,  799. 

Tyler,  Tex.,  xvi,  173. 

Tyndall,  John,  on  the  germ  theory, 
iii,  887  ;  experiments  by^  vi,  787 ; 
ix,  304;  sketch,  etc..  xviii,  727. 

Tyntr,  Stephen  H.,  obit.,  x,  664. 

Type-writers,  xv,  807. 

Tyre,  researches  at,  ix,  28. 

Tyrol,  the,  autonomy  refused  to, 
ii,  58 ;  first  Protestant  churcli  in, 
iv,  67 ;  intolerance  in,  v,  46. 

Tyson,  explorations,  iii,  353. 

Uchatius,  Baron,  gun,  i,  57 ;  ex- 
^)eriments,  ii,  500 ;  obit.,  vi,  696. 

Utfelmann,  observations,  vi,  749. 

TTfiington,  |)avemcnt,  ix,  22. 

Uganda,  xvi,  264 ;  xvii,  241 ;  xviii, 
271. 

Uhde,  Frederick,  x,  362 ;  xii,  276. 

Uhlrich,  Joseph  A.,  obit.,  xi,  728. 

Uhrich,  Jean  J.  A.,  obit.,  xii,  638. 

Uhthoff,  experiments,  x,  691. 

Uifalvy,  M.,  researches,  ii,  327. 

Ulbach,  Louis,  sketch,  xiv,  672. 

Ule,  Otto  E.  v.,  sketch,  i,  777. 

Ulea  Island,  x,  189. 

Uled-Bonasog,  rebellion  of,  i,  21. 

Uled-Sidi-Sheik,  tribe  of,  i,  20. 

Ullman,  Daniel,  obit.,  xvii,  679. 

Ulrich,  Charles  F.,  x,  361 ;  xi,346. 

Ulrid,  Hermann,  obit.,  ix,  628. 


Ulundi,  battle  of,  iv,  126. 

Ulysses,  palace  of,  ix,  23. 

UmbelluUc  acid,  vii,  87. 

Umnyamana.  ix,  114,  115. 

Umquikala,  Chief,  x^  186. 

Uncle  Tom,  obit^  viii,  696. 

Underwood,  A.  B.,  obit.,  xiii,  655. 

Underwood,  F.  H.,obit.,  xix,  604. 

Underwood,  J.  R.,  obit,  i,  625. 

Underwood,  Judffe,  x,  481. 

Underwood,  J.  w.  H.,  obit.,  xiii, 
666. 

Union  of  Churches,  in  Scotland, 
xviii,  196. 

Unitanans,  statistics,  etc.,  in  vols, 
i,  ii,  iii,  v,  vii,  ix,  xii.  xiii,  xiv, 
xvi,  xviii,  xix ;  schools  and  so- 
cieties, i,  777;  national  confer- 
ence, i,  777  ;  iii,  799 ;  v,  691 ; 
ix,  766  ;  German  Protestant  Un- 
ion, i,  777 ;  Hungarian  synod, 
778 ;  ix,  766  \  xii,  775  ;  British 
Association,  li,  746 ;  bureau  of 
Hupply,  iii,  799 ;  associations, 
800;  nonsubscribing  Presbyte- 
rians, 800 ;  benevolent  societies, 
ix,  766 ;  in  Great  Britain,  766 ; 
xii,  775. 

United  Brethren  Churchy  statis- 
tics, etc.,  in  vols,  i,  ii,  iii,  v,  vii, 
X,  xi,  xix ;  increase,  1,  778 ;  con- 
ference, ii,  746;  x,  756;  mis- 
hions,  ill,  801 ;  convention,  801 ; 
collections,  v,  691 ;  xi,  822 ;  bish- 
ops, V,  691;  seminaries,  692; 
constitutional  changes,  xi,  828 ; 
xviii,  781. 

United  Evangelical  Church,  xix, 
748. 

United  States,  article  in  every  vol- 
ume; proceedings  of  Congress 
imder  the  title  Congress  in  every 
volume;  army  operations  under 
the  title  Army  of  the  United 
States  in  first  seven  volumes ;  cen- 
sus and  map,  see  below.  United 
States  Census ;  finances,  see  Fi- 
nances of  the  United  States,  and 
financial  Review ;  presidential 
nominations,  see  vols,  i,  v,  ix, 
xiii,  xvii ;  settlement  of  the  elec- 
tion question,  i,  798 ;  civil-scrviee 
reform,  ii,  748  ;  silver  bill,  750  ; 
fishery  commission,  752:  gran- 
ger cases,  758 ;  Bread- Winners' 
League,  751 ;  question  of  fraud 
in  the  election,  iii,  802 ;  investi- 
gating committee,  802 ;  origin  of 
the  present  relations  with  China, 
iii,  810 ;  the  war-levy  decided  not 
to  hold  against  the  States,  iv,  885 ; 
Mormon  emigration,  887 ;  de- 
cline of  the  carrying  trade,  887, 
838;  comparison  ot  census  re- 
turns, V,  692;  Chinoae  treaty 
on  immigration,  704;  star-route 
frauds,  vi,  848 ;  trials,  viii,  777  ; 
Sergeant  Mason's  offense,  vi,  848  ; 
vii,  806.  807 ;  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  the  assassin  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 809;  Capt.  llowgate's  ar- 
rest :iud  escape,  810 ;  census,  vii, 
814-822;  Indians  captured  by 
Gen.  Crook,  viii,  777,  778;  pen- 
sions, 780;  ihe  treasury,  reduc- 
tion of  taxation,  789 ;  new 
bureaus  and  commissions,  ix, 
766 ;  treaties,  767  ;  the  life-saving 
service,  ix,  777 ;  prime  meridian 
conference,  777 ;  Washington 
monument,  777 ;  the  navy,  x. 
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760  ;  trouble  with  Indians,  764 ; 
coast  defenses,  764;  anti-poly- 
gamy act,  764 ;  the  flsheries,  x, 
764 ;  Alaska,  x,  765 ;  xi,  826 ; 
xii,  779 ;  exbibitionti,  xi,  846 ; 
Mexico  and  the  Cutting  case, 
825';  centennial  of  the  constitu- 
tion, xii,  780 ;  IndiaDS,  xiv,  806, 
and  XV,  821 ;  Coaiit  Survey,  xvi, 
831;  reciprocity  treaties,  882; 
seal  question,  884;  manufac- 
tures, xix,  758. 

United  States,  census  of,  vii,  815 ; 
XV,  821 ;  maps  showing  dintribu- 
tion  of  population,  vi,  850. 

United  States  Daughters,  xix,  642. 

United  States  Finances,  a  separate 
article  in  every  volume  after  the 
neventh. 

United  Workmen,  xii^  784. 

Universal  suff'rai'e  m  Belgium, 
xviii,76.         ^  ^       ' 

Universal ists^  i,  ii,  iii,  v,  vii,  viii, 
ix,  X,  xi,  xii,  xiii.  xiv^  xvi ;  xix^ 
759 ;  societies  ana  institutions,  i, 
798 ;  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, iii,  818;  women's  cente- 
nary association,  iii,  818;  viii, 
811 ;  ix,  787 ;  x,  771 ;  xi,  882 ;  xii, 
786 ;  missions,  vii,  822 ;  xii,  786 ; 
Wincheater  profesMon  of  faith, 
vii,  822 ;  historical  society,  viii, 
811 ;  ix,  787  ;  x,  771 ;  xii,'  786. 

University  federation,  x,  675. 

University  of  Copenhagen,  iv,  818. 

Unnever,  J.  G.,  obit.,  xviii,  573. 

Unruh,  llerr  von,  obit..j  xi,  728. 

Upchurch,  John  J.,  obit,^  xii,  6!8. 

Uphara,  James,  obit.,  xviii,  578. 

Upholstery,  ix,  787. 

Upjohn,  Richard,  obit.,  iii,  647. 

Upinv^nia,  xi,  184. 

Uppington.  Mr.,  x,  86,  87,  88. 

Upright,  Elizabeth,  case  of,  iv,  578. 

Upson,  A.  J.J  sketch,  xvii,  769. 

Upton,  Winsiow,  xii,  498. 

Uranus,  viii,  24 ;  xiv,  46. 

Urdaneta,  x,  776. 

Urea,  formation  of,  viii,  687. 

Urethane,  x,  801. 

Urgel,  Count  of,  ix.  845. 

Unnston,  Capt.,  killed,  xiii.  486. 

Umer,  Katban  D.,  obit.,  xviii,  578. 

Uruguay,  i,  794 ;  vi,  857 ;  troubles 
in,  V,  16;  viii,  811:  ix,  789;  x, 
771;  xii,  786;  xiii,  829;  xiv, 
815 ;  XV.  841 ;  xvi,  861 ;  xvii, 
770  ;  xviii,  748 ;  xix,  759. 

Usher,  James  M.,  obit.,  xvi,  659. 

Usher,  J.  P.,  obit.,  xiv,  651. 

Usibcpu,  defeat  of  Cetewayo  bv, 
viii,  91 ;  ix,  114,  115 ;  x,  186. 

Uslar,  Boron,  i,  828. 

Uwury,  West  Virginia,  bill,  iv,  845 ; 
Georgia  law,  vi,  834;  effect  of 
Kiernan  law,  vii,  117. 

Usutus,  the,  ix,  114. 

Utah,  in  every  volume  except  i,  iv, 
V,  vii;  view  in,  ii,  756;  school- 
law,  ii,  756 ;  polygamy,  765 ;  iii, 
818,  814;  vi,  859,  860;  viii,  812; 
ix,  791, 792;  x,773;  xi,838;  xii, 
789;  silk-culture,  iii,  756 ;  popu- 
lation, vi,  859;  mlsHionaries  of 
Mormonism,  859 ;  the  hierarchy, 
the  dominant  power,  859 ;  re- 
organized church  opposed  to 
polygamy,  860;  the  Edmunds 
law,  viii,  812;  its  operation,  ix, 
791 :  X,  778 ;  xi,  883  ;  Edmunds- 
Tucker  act,  xii,  789 :  education, 


X,  778;  salt,  x,  778;  xi,  888; 
constitutional  convention,  xii, 
788;  prosecutions  fbr  bigamy, 
789 ;  population,  xv,  841 ;  classi- 
fication of  population,  xvii,  771 ; 
mineral  products  of,  772 ;  State- 
hood, 778 ;  enabling  act,  xix,  761. 

Utos,  attack  upon  the,  xii,  148; 
the,  xiii,  180;  xviii,  177;  xix, 
149,  761. 

Utica,  N.  y.,  growth  of,  xi,  188. 

Uvura,  ix,  847. 

UzbecKS,  X,  2,  8, 

Uzes,  J.  M.  G..  obit.,  xviii,  588. 

Vaccination  with  disease,  vi,  847. 
Va|ri*antH,  sale  of.  xviii,  499. 
VaU,  Aaron  S.,  obit.,  vi,  689. 
Vail.  Thomas  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  651. 
Vakkan,  province  of,  x,  2 ;  its  sub- 
mission to  Kussia,  xi,  5. 
Valdau,  G.,  xi,  878. 
Valeoee,  theory  of.  x,  149. 
Valerii,  palace  of  tne,  ix,  26. 
Vallejo,  M.  G.,  obit.,  xv,  669. 
Vall^s,  Jules,  obit.,  x,  670. 
Valoueff,  Count,  obit.,  xv,  691. 
Valuation  in  States,  vii,  409. 
Vambery,  Arminlus,  ii,  5 ;  iii,  8. 
Vanadium  compounds,  new,  x,  154. 
Van  Aemam,  Henir,  obit.,  xix,  604. 
Van  Anden,  W.,  obit.,  xvii,  579. 
Vanata,  Aloysius,  obit.,  i,  625. 
Vimatta,  Jacob,  obit.,  iv,  697. 
Van  Beueden,  P.  J.,  obit.,  xix,  628. 
Van  Bokkelon,  Mr.,  x,  468. 
Van  Brunt,  Herirv,  x,  361. 
Van  Buren,  D.  T.,  obit.,  xv,  669. 
Van  Buren,  W.  H..  obit.,  viii,  596. 
Von  Camel beke.  Bishop,  x,  31. 
Vimce,  Albinus.  v,  652. 
Vance,  Z.  B.,  obit,  and  port.,  xix, 

601. 
Van  Cleve,  H,  P.,  obit.,  xvi,  659. 
Vancouver,  xiii,  174. 
Van  Dopoele,  C.  J.,  xvii,  579. 
Vandcrbilt,  C..  sketch,  ii,  756. 
Vanderbilt,  Jonn^  obit.,  ii,  689. 
Vandcrbilt,  William  n.^  obit,   x, 

774;  gift  of,  to  New  York  city, 

ix,  695. 
Vanderbilt,  Wm.  H.,  the  younger, 

obit.,  xvii,  680. 
Vanderbilt  University,  x,  775. 
Van  der  Heyden,  Gen.,  honors  to, 

vi,  626;  ix,  568;  x,  626. 
Van  der  Hoeven,  Pruis,  x,  626. 
Vanderpocl,  A.  J.,  obit.,  xii,  618. 
Vanderpool,  James,  obit.,  i,  626. 
Van  der  Weyde,  invention,  ii,  498. 
Van  Dicbble,  C,  invention,  x,  614. 
Van  Dyke,  Anton,  sale  of  pictures 

by,  X,  860,  866 ;  xii,  277. 
Van  Dyke,  Henry  J.,  xvi,  659. 
Van  Dyke,  John,  obit.,  iii,  647. 
Van  Fleet,  Abraham,  obit.  J  xix,  604. 
Van  Gele,  explorations,  xii,  803. 
Van  Heurck,  experiments,  ix,  615. 
Vanilla,  xiii,  548. 
Van  Lennep,  Ii.  J.,  xiv,  651. 
Van  Malderen,  invention,  iii,  276. 
Van  Marcke,  x.  367. 
V^an  Mest,  A.  R.,  obit.,  xvii,  580. 
Von  Kiekirk,  P.  J.,  ix,  112,  113; 

X,  86,  87. 
Van  Nostrand,  D.,  obit.,  xi,  706. 
Van  Oeckelen,  invention,  x,  613. 
Van  Raust,  Lydia,  obit.,  xi,  705. 
Van  KyRselberghe,  F.,  xviii,  688. 
Van  Swietcn,  Gen.,  ix,  657 ;  x,  625. 
Van  Vorst,  H.  C,  sketch,  xiv,  651. 


Van  Wickle,  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  656. 

Van  Zandt,  Charles  C,  ii,  675 ;  iii. 
728 ;  iv,  770 ;  obit.,  xix,  605. 

Vaphio,  tomb  at,  xvi.  19. 

Vara,  Giovanni  B.,  obit.,  ix,  623. 

Varick,  T.  R.^  obit.,  xii,  618. 

Varna  and  D^mphna,  viii,  883. 

Varroy,  Henn  A.,  sketch,  iv,  386. 

Vassali  Bey  Lui^,  obit.,  xii,  684. 

Vassalot,  Count  de,  x,  135. 

Vasaar,  John  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  656. 

Vatican,  the,  mission  from,  to  China. 
X.  170 ;  conspiracy  of  the,  xi,  4f4 ; 
illustration,  i,  704;  relations  of, 
with  governments.    See  Papacy. 

Vatican  library,  viii,  692. 

Vaucanson,  invention  bv,  x,  6i:t. 

Vaughan,  victor  C,  xii',  106. 

Vaughn,  0.  A.  J.,  obit.,  i.  625. 

Vaux,  W.  8.  W.,  obit..  x,'671. 

Vcdder,  A.  M.,  obit.,  hi,  647. 

Vodder,  Elihu,  ix,  249. 

Vedder,  N.,  obit.,  xvii,  680. 

Vierzon,  strike  at,  xi,  359. 

Vega,  Count  de  la,  Xj  141. 

Vega,  the,  voyage  of,  iv,  411 ;  en- 
trance into  Behring  Strait,  415; 
in  Yokohama,  416 ;  x,  398. 

Vegetable  analysis,  vl,  96. 

Vegetable  chemistry,  vii,  92. 

Vegetable  physiology,  ix,  660 ;  x. 
695;  xviii,  686. 

Veintemilla,  Gen.,  made  dictator 
in  Ecuador,  iii,  260 ;  government 
of,  iv,  828 ;  V,  281 ;  defeat  and 
flight  of,  vii,  225 ;  viii,  287. 

Veitch,  obit.,  x,  671. 

Vela  Vinoenzo,  obit.,  xvi,  687. 

Venezuela,  i,  796 ;  vi,  860 ;  viii,  812 : 
ix,  793;  x,  775;  xiii,  832;  xiv, 
818 ;  XV,  848 ;  xvi,  855 ;  xvii,  774 : 
xviii,  748 ;  civil  war  in,  xvii,  777 ; 
silk,  ix,  794;  rebellion^  x,  776; 
xii,  789 ;  xix,  768 ;  tariftchangcs. 
790 ;  national  mnseum,  790. 

Venice,  aqueduct  at,  x,  382. 

Venosta^  v,  408. 

Ventilation,  v,  361. 

Venus,  diameter,  ii,  43;  transit, 
ibid.  Bee  Aatronondcal  Pm^- 
re»s. 

Venus,  rotation  of,  xvii,  89. 

Venusti,  sale  of  a,  x,  866. 

Vera  CruZj  illustration,  ii,  614. 

Veroschagin,  picture  by,  x,  712. 

Verbeck,  Mr.,  x,  401. 

Verboeokhoven,  E,^obit.,  vi,  6J»T. 

Verdi,  ovation  to^  xil,  622. 

Vei'eschogin,  Basil,  xii,  277. 

Verme,  Count  L.  dal,  x»,  880. 

Vermilye,  T.  E.,  obit.,  xviii,  57:^. 

Vermilye,  W.  R.,  obit.,  i,  626. 

Vermont,  in  each  volume;  revi- 
sion of  statutes,  iii,  817 ;  v,  7»^*». 
709;  bequests,  iii,  618;  vii^  827  : 
I'elativc  profits  of  farming m,  iv. 
840,  841 ;  sorghum  sugar,  841 ; 
railroad  monopolies,  84l ;  a  fn- 
raouB  law -case,  iv,  842^  election 
case,  842;  act  to  equalize  taxa- 
tion, vi,  863;  duties  of  State 
school  superintendent,  864 ;  rev- 
enue bill,  vii,  823  ;  schools,  826. 
827 ;  xii,  791 ;  forestry,  ix^  796 ; 
maple-sugar,  x,  777,  ana  xvi,  857 
I>opulatiou,  XV,  844;  immigra- 
tion, 846 ;  Australian  ballot  law . 
xvi,  867,  and  xvii,  786 ;  temj»cr- 
ance,  868. 

V^ron,  Rugdne,  sketch,  xiv,  67*J. 

V^ron,  Mfl^ame,  xii,  294. 
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VeroDa,  bridge  at,  x,  880, 

VcHsels,  iron-turreted,  xii,  229. 

Vestal  virp^Ds,  houae  of,  ix,  26. 

Veterinary  table,  xvi,  706. 

Vctroinille,  Eugene,  obit.,  vi,  689. 

Vetulovic,  site  of,  xi,  85. 

Veuillot,  Louis,  sketch,  viii,  816. 

Veyressat,  J.  J.,  x,  368. 

Viaduct  du  Loup.  xv\i,  249. 

Viardot,  Louis,  obit.,  viii,  605. 

Vibbard,  Chauncev,  obit.,  xvi,  669. 

Vibert,  G.  J.,  xi,  847. 

Vibriones,  ix,  498. 

Vickovich,  x,  1,  2. 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  xvii,  120. 

Victor  Emanuel  II,  iii,  819. 

Victoria,  Apache  chief,  v,  27. 
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